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A  CERTAIN  POEM  by  Kipling  presents  itself  irresistibly 
to  the  American  editor  who  is  reading  the  dispatches 
from  Persia  these  days.  With  Russian  troops  mobiliz- 
ing along  the  roads  to  Teheran,  with  Shuster's  dismissal  finally 
wnmg  from  a  reluctant,  but  helpless,  government,  with  England 
apparently  ready  to  take  part  in  what  looks  very  much  like  a 
partition  of  Persia,  and  with  re- 
ports that  Mongolia  and  Chinese 
Turkestan  may  become  Russian 
protectorates,  these  editors  are 
suggesting  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
sit  down  and  read  carefully  that 
poem,  with  its  reiterated  warning 
to  make  "no  truce  with  Adam- 
zad,  the  bear  that  walks  like  a 
man."  Russia's  attitude,  even 
in  the  light  of  the  stories  of  mas- 
sacres by  her  troops  in  Tabriz 
and  Resht,  which  her  officials 
deny,  is  less  surprizing  to  the 
press  in  this  country  than  "the 
tacit  support  by  the  English 
Government  of  this  offense 
against  modern  civilization." 

Thus  while  Persia  is  pitied, 
Shuster  prai-sed,  and  Russia 
denounced  —  ' '  barbaric,  brutal, 
blasting  Tartar"  the  New  York 
Press  calls  her  —  England  is 
simply  reprimanded  and  admon- 
ished for  failing  to  fathom  the 
devious  diplomacy  of  Adam-zad. 

Her  copartnership  with  Russia,  generally  attributed  to  a  desire 
to  keep  that  country  on  her  side  in  view  of  a  possible  clash 
with  Germany,  appears  to  many  of  our  editors  as  unwise  as  it 
is  offensive.  Even  a  selfish  consideration,  thinks  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch, 

''should  show  English  diplomacy  that  if  Russia,  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  northern  Persia,  gets  within  a  step  vt  her  long-desired 
port  in  Asiatic  waters,  the  next  shift  in  the  international 
kaleidoscope  may  be  utilized  to  grab  for  her  own  use  tlu- 
southern  half  of  the  kingdom,  now  recognized  as  the  bribe  for 
British  complicity." 


Similar  thoughts  occur  to  editorial  ■^Titers  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  Atlanta  Journal,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and 
Detroit  Journal.  Commenting  on  Sir  Edward  Grey's  statement 
that  "the  independence  of  a  country  like  Persia  must  take  ae- 
count  of  the  interests  of  its  neighbors,"  the  Boston  Transcript 
finds  itself  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  in  debate 

replied  to  the  Foreign  Minister 
"that  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  whenever  three  or 
four  great  European  Powers 
agreed  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  a  smaller  Power,  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  smaller  Power 
was  doomed." 

That  Persia  is  now  doomed 
is,  indeed,  the  prevailing  news- 
paper opinion.  The  departure 
of  Mr.  Shuster,  according  to 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
."marks  the  vanishing  of  the  last 
vestige  of  real  autonomy  in 
Persia;  henceforth  that  ancient 
country  will  be  a  foreign  protec- 
torate, with  Russia  dictating  all 
policies  in  the  northern  half, 
and  Great  Britain  controlling 
the  southern  half."  The  ousting 
of  the  American  Treasurer-CJen- 
eral,  similarly  remarks  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-J ournal,  "is  a  minor 
accident  in  the  political  drama 
that  makes  the  extinction  of 
Persia,  in  its  turn,  merely  an  incident  in  the  Asian  program 
of  European  Powers." 

The  indignation  of  the  New  York  World  vents  itself  in  an 
ironical  disquisition  upon  "the  wickedness  of  weak  nations." 
Persia  had  to  learn  a  bitter  lesson — 

"True,  Persia  has  consented  to  discharge  Mr.  Shuster.  who 
made  the  j)ri'posterous  mistak»>  of  supposing  that  she  would 
be  permitted  by  Russia  and  Great  Britain  to  reform  lu>r  finances; 
but  slie  did  not  do  it  soon  enougli.  Her  sinful  reluctance  put 
Russia  to  the  trouble  of  sending  troops  to  ma.s.>ijxcre  women  and 
children  in  Tabriz  and  el.sewhere,  and  of  course  Persia  must 
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pay.  not  only  in  money,  but  in  Wood  and  tears,  to  teach  her  not 
to  be  a^n  so  presumptuous. 

"That  is  the  way  weak  nations  always  act  toward  strong 
ones.  They  seem  to  have  no  moral  sense.  They  are  always 
putting  themselves  in  the  wrong 

•"What  possesses  the  weak  nations  that  they  should  act  so 
shamefully  toward  strong  ones?  HaA'e  their  statesmen  never 
read  of  the  abaudoned  conduct  of  the  lamb  that  troubled  the 
stream  where  the  wolf  drank?" 

But  certain  far-sighted  observers  see  a  gleam  of  hope  for 
Persia.  This  is  the  twentieth  century,  we  are  reminded  by  the 
Philadelphia 'Press,  and  '"the  world's  public  opinion  may  still 
so  limit  Russian  action  as  to  gi\  e  the  hope  that  at  some  future 
time  not  long  distant  Persia  may  recover  the  liberty  which  it  is 
now.  for  a  season,  losing."  The  definite  assumption  by  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  right  to  appoint  the  whole  of  Persia's 

foreign     employees      practically  

di\-ides  the  control  of  the  country 
between  the  two  Powers,  but, 
asks  the  New  York  Sun,  "does 
this  mean  the  end  of  Persian 
national  existence,  and  A\-ill  this 
great  country  be  divided  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain?"  And 
it  replies: 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  Great 
Britain  is  desirous  of  adding  to 
her  already  great  burden  the  pro- 
tection of  a  long  frontier  in  Asia, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  across  the 
sandy  levels  of  Persia,  cotermi- 
nous with  Russia's.  In  this  lies 
the  hope  that  Great  Britain 
may  undertake  the  policy  that 
she  has  avowed,  the  real  rehabi- 
litation of  southern  Persia,  so 
far  as  her  sphere  of  influence 
permits.  Northern  Persia  is  not 
more  in  the  power  of  Russia  than 
Bulgaria  was  several  years  after 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Bulgaria 
gained  her  freedom  from  Rus.sian 
dominance  and  has  attained  a 
position  among  the  nations  of  the 

world.  It  was  a  hard  struggle,  it  is  true.  If  Persia  makes  the 
same  effort  and  proves  her.sclf  capable  of  similar  self-restraint 
and  perseverance,  there  may  yet  be  hope  for  self -redemption." 

Furthermore,  the  Persians  will  fight,  declares  the  New  York 
American.  "There  are  impenetrable  mountain  fastnesses  in 
Persia."  And  "the  Persians  are  not  a  servile  race";  they  will 
never  "submit  to  such  things  as  are  being  done  in  the  streets 
of  Tabriz."  Moreover,  "if  there  be  any  Garibaldis  left  in  the 
world,  th<-  standard  of  Persian  republicanism  will  draw  recruits 
from  many  quarters."  This  paper  has  a  few  vigorous  remarks 
to  make  about  the  killings  in  Tabriz  and  Resht,  where  we  learn 
from  very  scanty  dispatches  that  a  number  of  Russian  soldiers 
and  Persians  have  been  killed  in  street  fights  and  ambuscades. 
To  quote: 

"On  Christmas  Eve  the  message  was  given  out  from  'the 
Foreign  Office  in  St.  Petersburg  that  'Russia  will  show  no  mercy 
at  Tabriz.  Resht,  and  Knzeli,  and  will  give  a  lesson  long  to  be 
remembered."  From  Teheran  comes  the  nfjws  that  the  people 
of  Persia  are  stupefied  with  astonishment  at  the  attitude  of 
Russia — since  the  Cossack  butcheries  follow  upon  the  complete 
submission  of  the  Persian  Government  to  the  Rus.sian 
ultimatum." 

Still  the  "  Little  Father"  is  not  appeased,  continues  The  Ameri- 
ain;  he  is  sending  more  Cossacks  "to  make  shambles  of  Persian 
cities";  he  will  punish  the  Persian  people  "  for  the  trouble  they 
have  made  him."  Meanwhile  "England  looks  on  with  'serious 
apprehension.'"  But  the  Russians,  as  seen  by  this  editor, 
"are  cutting  a  red   path  to  British   India.     And   if  there  are 


British  statesmen  who  believe  that  the  banner  of  a  Russian 
despotism  on  the  Indian  frontier  will  strengthen  the  British  rule 
in  India,  they  will  hardly  get  the  English  people  to  believe  it." 

Such  talk  as  this  about  Russia,  however,  brings  protests 
from  several  newspapers  which  remember  our  "traditional 
friendship"  with  the  Czar.  To  ascribe  to  her  "all  the  evil 
purposes  and  deeds  which  a  careless  press  have  reported"  is 
"wilfully  to  insult  her,"  asserts  the  Baltimore  News,  and  this 
defender  of  Russia  continues: 

"Persia  has  for  years  been  in  a  state  of  semianarchy  and 
laAvlessness.  Her  few  roads  have  been  infested  with  brigands. 
Her  people  have  been  ignorant  and  fanatical.  Two  civilized 
countries  have  reached  her  doors  and  their  traders  and  capital 
have  passed  through.  It  is  to  their  great  interest  that  the 
frontiers  be  rendered  safe,  and  that  their  merchants  and  invest- 
ments within  the  country  be  protected;  and  for  this,  in  a  semi- 
barbarous  land,  this  prestige 
must  be  maintained.  From  the 
humanitarian  standpoint  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  partition  of  Persia  would  be 

to  her  lasting  advantage 

"The  restoration  of  order  in 
a  country  600,000  square  miles 
in  extent  and  praeticallj^  without 
roads,  and  which  has  been  in 
a  state  of  decadence  for  2,000 
years,  is  something  of  a  task. 
Small  blame  could  have  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Shuster  for  fail- 
ing; nor  should  much  blame  be 
given  either  of  the  two  Powers 
which  are  attempting  it  from 
without  for  their  unwillingness 
to  see  him  nullify  their  plans  or 
undo  what  they  have  already 
accomplished." 


^      c^-  «•>,—»_ 


THE    ADVANCK    OF    CIVILIZATION. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World 


Thus  Persia  must  pass  under 
the  yoke,  admit  oiu-  papers,  and, 
observes  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "thoroughly  Russian  meth- 
ods of  pacification  are  now  under 
way."  Mr.  Shuster  "has  been 
felled  by  the  blow  of  the  Bear 
that  walks  like  a  man,"  remarks 
the  Washington  Herald.  But  he  retains  the  good-will  of  our 
editors:  his  "fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  an 
ancient  pcopl(>  will  have  its  results  in  the  future,"  believes  one 
writer,  and  all  see  a  brilliant  future  ahead  of  him  in  his  own 
country.     As  the  New  York  Herald  puts  it: 

"We  think  Mr.  Shuster  is  needed  at  home.  A  young  man 
who  can  smash  a  corn  ring  and  give  a  capital  city  cheap  food 
surely  will  be  recognized  as  capable  of  filling  a  long-felt  want  in 
this  country,  where  prices  have  at  least  puzzled  our  own  law- 
makers. A  capable  person  who  can  create  a  public  surplus 
out  of  a  deficit  in  less  than  no  time  is  surely  the  logical  successor 
of  Secretary  MacVeagh.  A  popular  idol  who  is  supported  by  the 
fair  sex  at  the  point  of  pistols  is,  to  our  mind,  bound  for  home 
just  in  time  to  solve  the  perplexities  that  are  coming  to  the  front 
with  the  suffrage  issue. 

"Mr.  Shuster  has  pluck,  push,  and  popularity,  and  we  think 
that  there  are  boundless  opportunities  'in  our  midst.'" 

Persia's  loss  may  be  our  gain,  likewise  observes  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Democrat .  The  hostility  Mr.  Shuster  aroused  had 
its  origin  in  the  fact  that  he  insisted  upon  managing  Persian 
finances  without  regard  to  international  politics.     And, 

"Tho  repeatedly  warned  from  both  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  'spunky'  American  kept  straight  on.  'The  right  man 
in  the  right  place'  was  his  motto.  .  .  .  Why  should  he  not  find 
a  congenial  place  at  home?  A  great  municipality,  like  New 
York,  might  save  millions  by  having  such  an  expert  to  scrutinize 
its  budget  and  Congress  might  intelligently'razee  the  appropria- 
tions, with  a  Shuster  to  scan  the  payrolls.  In  that  event, 
Persia's  loss  would  be  our  gain  and  we  should  get  a  cash  profit 
from  the  Anglo-Russian  entente." 
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KIND  WORDS  FOR   THE  M'NAMARAS 


AFTER  THE  first  fierce  chorus  of  denunciation  with  which 
the  labor  press,  quoted  in  these  pages  December  16, 
-  repudiated  the  McNamara  brothers  and  their  crimes, 
we  find  here  and  there  a  voice  raised  in  their  behalf.  ' '  The  Mc- 
Namara brothers  are  not  criminals  in  an  ordinary  sense,"  declares 
a  clergyman  speaking  from  a  New  York  pulpit;  "rather  they  are 
unselfish  soldiers  of  a  cause."  "In  reality  their  crime  was  just 
as  much  a  political  one  as  any  assassination  of  a  Russian  czar," 
remarks  Wilshire's,  a  Socialist  magazine  published  in  New  York 
and  London;  and  it  adds:  "There  was  no  thought  of  personal 
gain  and  there  was  the  knowledge  of  great  risk."  "You  can  not 
view  the  class  struggle  through  the  stained-glass  windows  of  a 
cathedral,  or  through  the  eyes  of  capitalist-made  laws,"  affirms 
William  D.  Haywood,  addressing  an  audience  of  Socialists  in 
Cooper  Union,  New  York;  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  according  to 
the  press  reports: 

"Few  know  what  the  class  struggle  means.  Those  men  who 
were  locked  in  the  jail  in  Los  Angeles  and  later  went  to  San 
Quentin  know  what  it  means.  They  knew,  and  for  that  reason 
my  heart  is  with  the  McNamara  boys  so  long  as  they  are  fighting 
against  the  capitalist.  Let  the  capitalists  count  their  own  dead. 
There  are  twenty-one  d(»a(l  in  Los  Angeles  and  we  have  207  d(uid 
in  Brif-eville,  Tenn.,  due  to  the  capitalists.  Those  deaths  in  that 
mine  in  Bricevillo  were  just  as  much  murder  as  any  premedi- 
tated crimes  could  be.  The  mine-owners  knew  that  if  the  mine 
had  t)een  proi)erly  ventilated  there  would  be  no  accumulation  of 
fire-damp  or  gas.  But  that  would  cost  money  and  those  cn])- 
italists  spent  no  money  for  the  protection  of  the  workers.  Again 
I  repeat  that  I  am  with  the  McNamaras  and  always  will  bo." 

The  clergyman  quoted  in  our  ()[)enitig  f)aragraph  is  th(>  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes.  Speaking  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  he  made  the  startling  statement  that  "If  I  had 
to  choose,  I  would  rather  be  a  criminal  with  blood  upon  my 
hands  than  bo  om?  of  the  leaders  of  the  Steel  Trust."  Turning 
siM'cifically  to  the  ca,s«!  of  the  McNamara  l)roliuTs,  he  .said: 

"What  circumstances  nia<le  these  men  think  that  they  were 
justified  in  committing  tliiit  crime'.'  The  whole  jxtwer  of  the 
Steel  Trust,  vested  in  the  Erectors'  .Vssociat Ion,  was  turned 
against  the  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union,  the  only  oni<  which 


had  been  left  uncrusht,  simply  because  it  was  a  union.  Then 
the  association  acted  in  the  same  way  as  a  union  does  which 
employs  strike  and  boycott  methods. 

"Human  nature  being  human  nature,  dynamite  was  inevitable ; 
for  what  channels  of  protest  have  we  placed  before  the  working- 
man  except  violence?  There  are  no  laws  for  them  and  no  courts 
to  enforce  any  laws  there  might  be.  The  press  misunderstands 
them  and  the  Church  is  reluctant  to  receive  them.  Violence 
can  not  be  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  absolute  ethics,  for 
America  is  not  yet  Russia,  even  as  regards  the  steel  industry; 
but  neither  can  it  be  denounced  until  the  denouncers  have  re- 
moved all  provocation  and  opened  up  a  way  of  protest  for  the 
workingman. 

"Violence,  the  strike,  the  boycott,  are  war  measures,  for  the 
laborer  is  not  dealing  with  his  friends.  If  you  object  to  them  you 
object  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Do  not  blame  the  laborer  for  his  acts,  but  blame  the  capitalists, 
as  you  should  blame  the  men  who  first  fired  on  Fort  Sumter 
instead  of  Sherman,  who  made  that  disgraceful  march  through 
Georgia." 

Two  points  are  emphasized  by  those  who  would  have  us 
temper  our  judgment  of  th«'  McNamaras  even  while  condemning 
their  acts.  First,  we  are  told  that  an  actual  state  of  war  e.xists 
between  the  forces  of  capital  and  lal>or;  second,  that  the  crimes 
of  the  McNamaras,  black  as  they  are,  pale  into  insignificance 
when  compan'd  with  the  crimes  constantly  committed  by  cap- 
italism. In  The  Masses,  a  New  York  magazine  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  working  people,  we  find  the  class  war^a  war  in 
which,  we  are  told.  Socialism  would  substitute  brains  for  bombs — 
thus  described  and  explained  ; 

"The  Socialists  did  not  bring  about  this  class  war.  The 
Socialists  are  not  trying  to  perjM'luate  the  cUkss  war.  Hut  they 
recognize  its  existence  just  as  they  recognize  the  e.xistenco  of 
Niagara  Falls  or  the  Hunker  Hill  .Monument. 

"This  wiu"  is  caused  by  that  divided  interest  in  industry  which 
is  inherent  in  the  j)resenl  system. 

"The  iiievital>l«'  desire  of  lalvor  is  to  get  as  much  money  for 
as  litth'  work  as  possible;  and  ecjually  the  inevitab!»«  dcsin*  of 
capital  is  to  get  as  much  work  for  lus  littl«>  wages  lis  pos.sibh«. 

"The  horrors  of  the  class  war  an*  heightened  liv  the  gn«at 
numbers  of  unemployed  who  find  it  a  life-ami-deal h  necessity  to 
gel  work  at  something,  it  mutters  not  at  what  nr  :ii  wli.ii  w  :ure> 
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"The  class  war  is  not  fought  out  on  picturesque  battle-fields 
in  gray  uniforms. 

•When  it  comes  to  ^^olence,  it  is  little  that  the  workers  do 
to  the  exploiters  personally. 

"The  bitterest  combats  are  carried  out  between  the  men  who 
demand  higher  wages  and  the  men  who  by  economic  necessity 
are  dri\en  to  accept  the  vacated  jobs  at  any  wages  at  all. 

"Such  is  the  class  war. 

"  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  deny  its  existence. 

"The  class  war  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  by  the  aboUtion  of  classes.  Such  abolition  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  efficient  fighting  of  the  under  class. 

"Whatever  the  tactics  of  labor  may  be,  they  appeal  to  the 
Socialist  only  so  far  as  they  are  efficient. 

"Violence  does  not  appeal  to  the  Socialist,  because  he  recog- 
nizes that  it  does  not  work. 

"The  capitalists  have  a  monopoly  on  Adolence.  They  are 
able  to  use  violence  so  much  better  than  the  workers  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  two. 

"Violence  is  out  of  date,  obsolete,  as  an  effective  weapon  for 
labor. 

"Time  was,  true  enough,  when  a  strong  arm  and  a  club  might 
win  a  strike.  But  that  was  in  the  days  of  skilled  craftsmen, 
when  it  was  hard  to  find  workers  to  fill  the  vacant  places.  Also 
it  was  before  the  days  of  the  strike-breaking  trust. 

"Violence  to-day  is  of  no  more  use  to  a  body  of  strikers  than 
popguns. 

"The  capitalists  have  violence  copyrighted  and  patented. 

■  ■  Violence  in  labor  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  labor  of  the  future 
wishes  to  defeat  .capital,  it  must  make  use  of  more  powerful 
weapons. 

"The  most  powerful  weapon  of  the  working  class  is  education. 
Education  is  terrible.  Beside  it,  dynamite  fades  into  insignifi- 
cance, dissolves  into  its  grreasy  elements. 

"No  fortifications  are  shot-proof  against  education.  No  aero- 
planes can  circle  nigh  enough  to  destroy  its  power.  Before  it 
crumble  the  proudest  citadels  of  wrong." 

"The  crime  of  the  McNamaras,"  declares  the  Chicago  Chris- 
tian Socialist,  "is  no  worse  in  quality  and  utterly  trivial  in 
quantity  compared  with  the  crimes  of  the  very  captains  of 
industry  and  other  business  men  who  are  crying  loudest  against 
the  McNamaras  and  against  labor-unions  to-day."  After 
branding  the  a<,'ts  of  the  McNamaras  as  "monstrous,"  and 
."treason  to  the  working  class,"  The  Christian  Socialist  goes  on 
to  say: 

"But  what  about  the  milk  companies  doing  business  in  every 
large  town  of  the  nation  which  by  adulterations  and  the  use  of 
poisonous  preservatives  murder  thousands  of  babi<>s  and  adults 
every  year?  In  every  city  where  they  are  not  now  doing  so  it 
is  only  because  they  were  compelled  by  law  to  stop.  'Murder 
is  murder,'  whether  by  dynamite  or  formaldehyde,  and  if  the 
McNamaras  should  bo  impri.soned  or  hanged,  what  penalty  is 
ad(»quate  for  the  greater  crimes  of  these  cold-blooded  murderers 
of  thousands  of  babes  for  gain? 

"The  manufacturers  of  our  common  lighting-matches,  because 
it  is  a  trifle  cheap(;r,  use  deadly  white  phosphorus  which  cau.ses 
a  horrible  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  jaw,  ruins  health  forever, 
and  kills  multitudes  annually.  These  manufacturers  know  that 
the  white  phosphorus  will  kill  their  employees— and  'murder  is 
murder  ';  let  them  be  punished  as  relentlessly  as  the  McNamaras. 

"The  meal-pa<;kers  of  Chicago  and  other  cities  of  America 
(who  never  pack  any  meat,  but  get  others  to  do  it  for  them), 
millionaire  gentlemen  of  high  honor  in  capitalist  society,  sold 
poisoned  meat  to  the  American  Army  during  the  C'uban  and 
Philippine  wars  and  thus  murdered  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  for  profit.  Were  they  punished?  Not  one  of  them. 
But  they  were  paid  exorbitant  prices  for  the  poisoned  meat,  even 
after  it  was  known  by  the  Government  officials  to  be  poison. 
And  thest;  same  gentlemen  'packers,'  encouraged  by  their  success 
at  killing  soldiers  for  profit,  undertook  to  poi.son  the  public  with 
rotten  meats  preserved  with  worse  poisons;  they  also  allowed 
their  packing-plants  to  become  cesspools  of  filth  and  disea.se 
rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of  keeping  things  clean,  and  thus 
they  killed  or  permanently  ruined  the  health  of  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  American  citizens  for  profit — and  are  doing  so  yet, 
albeit  more  cautiously.  'Murder  is  murder,'  and  wholesale 
murders  should  be  avenged  more  relentlessly  than  murders 
committed  by  retail.  No  one  can  excuse  these  packers  on  ac- 
count of  '  fanatical  loyalty  to  a  cause.'  Their  purpose  was  greed 
alone,  their  god  money. 


"Speaking  of  poisons — is  it  not  murder  to  use  ground  rock  to 
make  flour  weigh  heavier  on  the  scales  and  in  the  suffering 
people's  stomachs?  Is  it  not  murder  to  put  sand  in  sugar, 
adulterate  coffee  and  other  foods,  put  cheap,  rot-gut  whisky 
in  patent  nostrums  and  adulterate  the  very  medicine  the  doctor 
has  prescribed  to  save  your  wife  or  child?  Murder  by  food 
poisoning  is  worse  than  murder  by  dynamite,  for  it  prolongs  the 
agony  and  makes  the  victims  pay  for  what  kills  them 

"It  is  not  enough  to  make  an  occasional  greedy  outlaw  mag- 
nate or  small  dealer  cease  his  murder  or  robbery.  If  the  court 
at  Los  Angeles  had  merely  issued  an  injunction  ordering  the 
McNamaras  to  stop  dynamiting,  and  then  set  them  free,  a  howl 
of  astonished  rage  would  be  going  up  from  the  mouth  of  every 
capitalist  in  America.  'These  dynamiters  must  be  severely 
punished  as  a  warning  to  others.'  Quite  right.  And  the  mur- 
derous packers,  manufacturers,  railroad  magnates,  mine-owners, 
•food,  drink,  and  medicine  adulterators  must  also  be  punished  as 
a  warning  to  others.  That  might  cause  some  of  them  to  think  a 
little. 

"Will  the  victorious  labor  hosts  seek  vengeance  for  their 
inexpressible  wrongs?  No.  The  battle  may  be  fierce,  long, 
terrible;  but  'the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth' — and  the  meek 
are  not  revengeful.  They  have  learned  'to  give  their  toil 
(and  blood)  for  others  and  forgive.' " 

These  indictments  against  capitalism,  however,  replies  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  amount  to  a  charge  of  "criminal 
carelessness,"  which  is  different  from  deliberate  criminal  acts 
such  as  those  committed  by  the  McNamaras.  To  treat  the  two 
things  as  parallel,  says  this  New  York  paper,  would  lead  to 
anarchy.     To  quote  further  in  illumination  of  this  point: 

"That  this  is  so  can  surely  require  no  elaborate  demonstration 
for  intelligent  persons.  But  perhaps  the  point  may  be  more 
effectively  driven  home  if  we  consider  the  consequences  Avhich 
the  logic  of  such  a  parallel  necessarily  carries  with  it.  '  Capital ' 
is  not  alone  in  its  criminal  carelessness.  All  mankind  is  guilty 
of  it,  and  has  been  since  history  began.  If  for  every  life  the 
McNamaras  have  destroyed  '  capital '  has  destroyed  its  thousands, 
surely  for  every  life  'capital'  has  destroyed  the  ordinary  every- 
day man  has  destroyed  his  tens  of  thousands.  We  destroy  them 
by  typhoid  when  we  fail  to  boil  our  drinking-water;  we  destroy 
them  by  fire  when  we  use  common  matches  instead  of  safety 
matches;  the  mother  destroys  her  child  when  she  permits  it  to 
play  near  the  fire,  or  near  a  window;  we  all  destroy  lives  un- 
counted— not  only  our  own,  but  those  falling  under  our  guardian- 
ship— by  taking  lightly  the  warnings  of  science  about  drinking- 
cups,  about  dogs,  about  kissing,  about  almost  every  act  of  human 
life. 

"  We  do  not  assert  that  these  things^fall  under  the  same  head 
as  'the  criminal  carelessness  of  capital';  we  do  not  say  that  the 
two  things  should  be  'too  fully'  associated.  But  if  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  the  number  of  human  lives  that  might  be  saved  by 
taking  sufficient  care,  or  by  incurring  expense  entirely  within  the 
easy  reach  of  the  persons  responsible,  the  victims  of  'capital' 
are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  victims  of  every-day  human 
nature. 

"  Not  upon  any  such  calculation  have  the  standards  of 
mankind,  the  primary  sentiments  that  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  civilization,  been  based.  We  shall  keep  on  trying  to  reduce 
the  death-rate  by  sanitary  measures  and  otherwise;  we  shall 
keep  on  trying  to  force  upon  'capital'  mon^  and  more  respon- 
sibility for  the  lives  and  the  health  of  employees;  but,  if  we  are 
not  to  cut  loose  from  our  moorings  altogether,  we  shall  keep  the 
thought  of  these  things  in  quite  a  different  compartment  of  our 
minds  from  that  in  which  we  place  our  detestation  of  murder,  or 
any  of  the  basic  sentiments  of  civilized  society." 

It  is  only  right  to  mention  in  conclusion  that  Mr.  Haywood's 
indorsement  of  "direct  action"  and  violence  was  officially'  repu- 
diated and  denounced  by  the  New  York  Socialists,  who  took 
occasion  to  state  that  "the  Socialists  do  not  believe  in  violence 
in  any  case  or  in  defying  the  law  while  they  are  under  the  laws 
of  a  system  which  they  ^re  working  to  have  changed."  Dis- 
patches tell  us  that  the  Socialists  of  Denver,  Col.,  are  ^con- 
sidering the  expulsion  of  Haywood  for  his  Cooper  Union  speech, 
and  the  Denver  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  has  denounced 
him  as  "one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  organized  labor  in  the 
country." 
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THE    NEXT    ACT. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


AT  THF    EXCHANGE    DESK. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


HOPING    FOR   BETTER    THINGS. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  ATTACK  ON   THE 
PIE  COUNTER 

IF  ANYBODY  EXPECTS  Congress  to  show  any  enthusiasm 
over  the  President's  suggestion  that  they  abolish  a  large 
part  of  the  patronage  which  is  the  mainstay  of  their  exist- 
ence, it  has  failed  to  come  to  our  notice.  Everybody  commends 
the  idea,  nobody  expresses  any  particular  hope  of  seeing  it 
realized.  A  host  of  editors  believe  the  President  has  shown 
the  sincerity  of  his  recent  declaration  that  his  policy  was  "not 
intended  to  win  votes  and  make  platforms  to  carry  elections, 
but  to  put  into  the  statutes  policies  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country,"  by  the  last  paragraph  of  his  recent  "omnibus" 
message  to  Congress,  asking  that  he  be  relieved  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  Federal  officers  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  these  positions  be  placed  in  the  classified  service.  Should 
this  request  be  granted,  note  the  press,  the  "pie  counter"  would 
be  practically  abolished,  the  Federal  machine  which  is  supposed 
to  control  Republican  conventions  would  be  smashed,  and  59,518 
officials  would  cease  to  be  dependent  upon  political  patronage 
for  their  tenure  of  office.  Recent  "efficiency  and  economy" 
work  has  already  affected  the  list  of  government  jobs  by  elimi- 
nating 1,801  positions  in  the  Treasury  Department,  tho  the  Presi- 
dent has  exprest  fears  that  fiu"ther  reductions  in  this  direction  in 
various  government  bureaus  may  be  checked  by  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  continue  the  appropriation  for  the  "economy 
commission." 

The  list  of  those  who  would  be  affected  by  the  carrying 
out  of  Mr.  Taft's  latest  recommendation,  explains  one 
newspaper  statistician,  includes  59,237  postmasters,  122  col- 
lectors of  customs,  ()7  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  86  United 
States  marshals,  and  six  immigration  commissioners.  If  this 
actually  comes  to  pass,  Mr.  Taft,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
American  (Ind.),  "will  have  accomplished  more  in  the  cause  of 
civil-service  n'form  than  all  of  the  civil-service  reformers  from 
(irovor  Cleveland  to  Theodore  Roosevelt."  If  he  succeeds  in 
disbanding  forever  this  great  political  standing  army,  which 
"proved  irresistible  when  called  upon  by  Harrison,"  and  which, 
"it  is  generally  conceded,  will  win  the  victory  at  Chicago  for 
Taft  if  he  summons  it  to  the  fray,"  gn-at  will  l><>  llii-  (-rcdit  to 
President  Taft,  "even  tho  the  luster  of  his  achievement  be  soph- 


what  dimmed  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Presidents 
to  put  the  legion  to  use  to  hold  him  in  power."  No  less  enthusi- 
astic is  the  New  York  Press,  a  Republican  journal  Avhich  has 
been  one  of  the  President's  most  severe  critics — this  is  "Taft's 
best  act,"  and  he  has  "given  himself  a  large  place  in  history  by 
his  championship  of  a  measure  which  will  strike  a  deadly  blow 
at  the  root  of  bossism  in  the  United  States." 

The  Presidential  utterance  which  gains  such  wide-spread 
applause  reads  as  follows  in  the  pages  of  The  Congressional 
Record: 

"I  wish  to  renew  again  my  recommendation  that  all  the  local 
offices  throughout  the  country,  including  collectors  of  internal 
revenue,  collectors  of  customs,  postmasters  of  all  four  classes, 
immigration  commissioners,  and  marshals,  should  be  by  law  cov- 
ered into  the  classified  service,  the  necessity  for  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  be  removed,  and  the  President  and  the  others,  whose 
time  is  now  taken  up  in  distributing  this  patronage,  under  the 
custom  that  has  prevailed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  of  the  majority  party,  should  be  relieved  from 
this  burden. 

"I  am  confident  that  such  a  change  Avould  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  administering  the  Government,  and  that  it  would  add 
greatly  to  its  efficiency.  It  Avould  take  aAvay  the  power  to  use 
the  patronage  of  the  Government  for  political  purposes.  When 
officers  are  recommended  by  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
political  motives  and  for  political  services  rendered,  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  that  while  in  office  the  appointees  will  not 
regard  their  tenure  as  more  or  less  dependent  upon  continued 
political  service  for  their  patrons,  and  no  regulations,  howe\er 
stiff  or  rigid,  will  prevent  this,  because  such  regulations,  in 
view  of  the  method  and  motive  for  selection,  are  plainly  incon- 
sistent and  deemed  hardly  worthy  of  respect." 

This  proposal  is  so  quietly  made,  observes  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "  that  its  radical  and  far-reaching  nature  may  easily 
be  overlooked;  in  reality,  it  lays  tho  ax  to  the  root  of  a  hoary 
abuse."  The  New  York  paper,  an  earnest  advocate  of  civil- 
service  reform,  goes  on  to  denounce  tho  present  system  of 
governinent  by  spoilsmen  and  quotes  the  statement  of  Con- 
gressnum  Norris  "that  in  one  Southern  State,  out  of  a  Republican 
State  committee  of  forty-six  members,  forty-four  were  Fetleral 
officials."  Congress  has  been  grumbling  about  Mr.  Tuft's  u.-^e 
of  patronage — "but  now  he  throws  down  the  square  challenge: 
.loin  nu'  in  doing  away  with  the  great  bulk  of  tiie  patroiiagf." 
For  such  ends  as  "the  rescue  of  tho  pul>lii'  sirxjcc  from   the 
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clutches  of  the  politicians.  President  Taft  has  shown  that  he  will 
go  as  far  and  work  as  hard  as  the  next  man."  And  that,  con- 
cludes The  Post,  in  evident  approval,  is  "Taft's  kind  of 
'  Progressiveness.' " 

Turning  to  the  Democratic  press,  we  find  such  representative 
papers  as  the  New  York  World  and  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
giving  the  Republican  Chief  Magistrate  imstinted  praise.  In 
the  position  which  he  has  taken.  The  World  thinks  that  he  is 
'"doing  more  for  popular  government  and  honesty  and  efficiency 
in  the  public  serWce  than  all  the  advocates  of  'progressive' 
nostrums  can  do  put  together."  And  the  Virginia  daily  is 
certain  that  it  "will  commend  and  strengthen  him  enormously 
with  the  thinking  people." 

In  the  South,  the  I*resident's  proposition  may  strike  consterna- 
tion to  the  hearts  of  faithful  party  workers.  But  we  find  the 
El  Paso  Herald  (Ind.)  not  only  declaring  its  own  hearty  ap- 
proval, but  apparently  of  the  belief  that  this  sentiment  is  prac- 
tically unanimous — "the  Amen  that  will  go  up  to  the  skies 
upon  reading  that  statement  ought  to  rock  the  universe  with 
its  mighty  surge."     Further: 

"The  recommendation  has  been  made  before,  but  just  at 
this  time  it  comes  with  greater  force  than  ever,  by  reason  of 
the  fa<'t  that  the  dominant  party  is  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  great- 
est struggles  it  has  ever  had.  It  is  true  that,  if  such  a  law  were 
passed,  an  iniinense  army  of  Republicans  would  be  taken  into 
the  civil  service  and  their  jobs  made  permanent  except  as  to 
removal  for  cause.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  incentive  to 
work  for  tln>  party  in  tlie  hope  of  drawing  prizes  would  be  killed. 
and  national  politics  would  be  lifted  to  a  plane  higher  than 
has  bt'en  seriously  dreamed  of  by  public  men  during  the  last 
eighty  years." 

Another  Southern  daily,  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  (Dem.), 
maintains  that  President  Taft  took  a  very  unpropitious  moment 
for  advancing  his  suggestion.     We  read: 

"The  Presid»>nt  is  courageous  indeed  to  father  so  cataclysmic 
a  reform  at  the  very  moment  when  the  chief  occupation  of  many 
Federal  office-holders  in  the  South — however  it  may  be  in  other 
sections  of  the  countr.v — is  the  pulling  of  wires  to  insure  solid 
ilelfgations  from  their  respective  States  to  favor  Mr.  Taft's 
rcnoinination.  The  President  is  also  very  optimistic  if  he  hopes 
to  get  the  leadership  of  either  of  the  great  parties  to  take  one 
single  practical  step  along  the  trail  he  has  blazed  so  plainly. 
Kither  or  both  may  so  far  incline  in  that  direction  as  to  slip  an 
equivocal  and  easily  evaded  plank  in  its  national  platform  as  a 
tub  to  the  popular  whale. 

"But  the  R(j)uV)licans  are  relying  on  the  cohesive  power  of 
public  i)lund<r  to  hoUi  their  forces  together  for  the  doubtful 
struggle  now  pending;  and  the  Democrats,  so  long  exiled  from 
thf  fat  pastures  where  official  clover  blooms,  would  esteem  the 
l>rosj)ect  of  a  Presidential  victory  barren  of  delight  if  it  were 
not  to  swing  open  the  gates  to  their  eager  browsing.  'Tis  the 
f€'ar  of  losing  the  spoils  that  will  insjjire  one  army  to  desperate 
efforts  to  hold  its]  vantage-ground.  'Tis  the  |hope  of  ^winning 
them  that  will  give  the  other  closer  touch  of  elbow  as  it  rushes 
to  the  attack. 

I'  Doubtless  the  I*resident  is  sincere,  but  members  of  his  own 
party  are  already  voicing  protest  against  a  policy  which  thn^atens 
to  take  from  its  rank  and  file  the  very  strongest  incentive  to 
loyalty;  and  already  Democrats  are  asking  why  the  President 
does  not  enforce  the  civil-service  rules  already  on  the  statute 
brx)k,  pointing  to  the  pernicious  partizan  activity  indulged  in 
with  impunity  by  Federal  office-holders  without  hindrance  or 
rebuke,  and  intimating  that  this  .scheme  for  sealing  the  fountains 
of  patronage  has  only  been  hatched  since  the  portents  in  the 
political  horizon  pointed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republicans  from 
their  control  and  bep.efits.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  this 
in  order  to  foresee  that  Mr.  Taft  will  get  little  aid  or  comfort 
from  either  friends  or  opponents  toward  a  consummation  which, 
on  general  principles,  is  devoutly  to  be  wished.  On  most  of  the 
other  heads  in  his  latest  message  we  think  he  will  have  following 
from  both  camps  in  Congress;  but  when  it  comes  to  taking  all  the 
local  plums  in  the  country  under  the  wing  of  the  P^'ederal  civil 
service,  we  believe  he  will  encounter  a  dead  wall  of  resistance 
in  the  R^-publjc-an  Senate  as  in  the  Democratic  Hou.se. 

"The  juncture  is  exceedingly  unpropitious  for  advancing 
such    a    proposition:     and    the    censorious    observer    might    be 


tempted  to  suggest  that  the  President  will  not  be  surprized 
if  his  suggestion  falls  still-born  among  those  who  alone  have 
power  to  V  italize  it." 


147   DEAD,  NOBODY  GUILTY 

NINE  MONTHS  AGO  147  persons,  chiefly  young  women 
and  girls,  were  Icilled  by  a  fire  in  the  factory  of  the 
Triangle  Waist  Company  at  Washington  Place  and 
Greene  Street,  New  York.  All  the  subsequent  evidence,  as 
well  as  the  facts  of  the  tragedy,  convinced  the  New  York  papers 
that  this  factory  where  hundreds  of  girls  were  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  work  for  their  livings  was  a  veritable  fire-trap, 
tho  not  worse,  perhaps,  than  hundreds  of  other  buildings  in  the 
city.  Last  week  Isaac  Harris  and  Max  Blanck,  owners  of 
the  Triangle  Company,  under  trial  for  manslaughter  in  the  first 
or  second  degree,  were  acquitted  bj-  a  New  York  jury  on  their 
third  ballot,  after  being  out  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 
While  the  press  in  the  main  seem  inclined  to  accept  the  verdict 
itself  without  serious  challenge,  many  papers  are  gravely 
troubled  over  its  practical  implication  that  no  one  is  responsible 
for  that  wholesale  slaughter,  and  the  feeling  is  widely  exprest 
that,  whatever  the  explanation  of  the  outcome,  justice  has  in 
fact  been  balked.  It  is  "one  of  those  disheartening  failures  of 
justice  which  are  all  too  common  in  this  country,"  declares  the 
New  York  Tribune,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Of  all  the  various  individuals  who  should  have  known  that 
the  hundreds  of  shirtwaist  workers  in  Harris  &  Blanck's  place 
worked  in  peril  of  their  lives — proprietors  of  the  factory,  city 
and  state  inspectors,  superintendents,  and  those  who  passed  on 
plans  and  licenses,  all  the  personnel  engaged  in  the  empty  farce 
of  protecting  lives  in  workshops — out  of  the  whole  list  of  those 
whose  responsibility  seemed  more  or  less  obvious,  the  public 
prosecutor  chose  the  proprietors  as  the  ones  whose  responsibility 
might  most  surely  be  demonstrated.  The  charges  against  them 
have  not  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury.  There  is 
little  hope  that  the  bringing  home  of  personal  guilt  to  any  one 
of  the  many  who  took  desperate  chances  with  the  lives  of  those 
workers  in  Washington  Place  may  teach  a  salutary  lesson  of 
official  or  private  responsibility.  • 

"The  monstrous  conclusion  of  the  law  is  that  the  slaughter 
was  no  one's  fault,  that  it  couldn't  be  helped,  or  perhaps  even 
that,  in  the  fine  legal  phrase  which  is  big  enough  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  defects  of  justice,  it  was  'an  act  of  God!'  This 
conclusion  is  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community. 

"But  why  is  it  that  justice  in  a  case  like  this  so  often  fails  that 
the  people  are  grown  cynical  and  expect  nothing  else?  When 
hundreds  die  in  a  factory,  theater,  or  steamboat,  under  circum- 
stances that  are  an  indictment  of  every  one  responsible  for  their 
existence,  officially  or  privately,  either  no  one  is  brought  to  jus- 
tice or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  General  Slocum,  the  law  is  perforce 
satisfied  to  punish  some  underling  whose  authority  is  shadowy 
and  unreal  and  whose  conviction  is  so  beside  the  mark  that  the 
I)ublic  feels  like  apologizing  for  it  ever  after?  In  the  case  just 
ended  the  prosecuting  officer  was  efficient.  His  record  is  one  of 
success.  It  must  be  assumed  that  he  has  done  his  utmost  with 
the  law  as  it  is  to  find  and  punish  those  on  whom  the  guilt  of  the 
slaughter  rests.  Is  the  fault  with  a  system  that  makes  all  con- 
victions difficult  by  excessive  safeguards  afforded  to  the  accused? 
Does  the  law  further  fail  in  fixing  a  proper  responsibility  on  owner 
and  employers?  If  respect  for  law  is  to  grow  and  not  diminish, 
these  defeats  of  justice,  humiliating  to  society  and  repugnant 
to  the  individual  conscience,  must  stop." 

The  point  of  view  of  those  who  must  day  after  day  submit 
themselves  to  risks  similar  to  those  which  obtained  in  the  Triangle 
factory  is  thus  voiced  by  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist) : 

"There  are  no  guilty.  There  are  only  the  dead,  and  the 
authorities  will  forget  the  ca.se  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"Capital  can  commit  no  crime  when  it  is  in  pursuit  of  profits. 

"Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  those  who  were  killed  in  the 
Triangle  disaster  are  only  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  those  mur- 
dered in  industry  <luring  the  passing  year.  There  were  only 
147  incinerated  and  mangled.  But  there  were  thousands  of 
others  who  met  a  similarly  agonizing  fate  during  this  year  of  191 1, 
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GOING    DOWN  7 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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CAN    HE   STOP    HIM? 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


TARIFF     QUESTIONS. 


"The  whole  capitalist  system  is  based  upon  such  unspeakable 
systematic  murder,  and  those  who  defend  the  capitalist  system 
defend  those  murders. 

"Perhaps  the  men  on  the  jury  had  no  thought  of  condoning 
murder,  but  that  is  what  they  did.  They  freed  of  the  punish- 
ment legal  guilt  might  bring  two  men  who  profited  by  the  con- 
ditions that  made  such  a  disaster  inevitable.  They  did  it 
because  they  recognized  the  basic  fact  that  their  own  interests 
were  involved  in  such  an  action.  They  stood  by  their  fellow 
manufacturers  and  set  them  free. 

"But  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  this  case  by  no  means  settles 
it.  There  is  another  jury  that  considers  the  matter,  and  it  is 
not  made  up  alone  of  the  stricken  relatives  of  the  murdered 
women.  It  is  made  up  of  the  entire  working  class.  For  that 
horrible  murder  in  the  Asch  building  was  one  that  concerned 
the  whole  working  class  because  it  was  typical  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  must  gain  their  daily  bread. 

"And  the  verdict  of  the  great  jury  undoubtedly  is  that  not 
only  are  Harris  and  Blanck  guilty,  but  that  the  whole  class  to 
which  they  belong  is  guilty,  and  is  foul  with  the  blood  of  the 
workers." 

It  was  a  fair  trial,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  and  the  New  York 
Herald  agrees  that  the  verdict  "is  not  surprizing,  in  view  of  the 
contradictory  evidence  presented."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  sees 
in  the  result  a  vindication  of  the  principle  of  the  jury  trial,  and 
the  New  York  Press  "can  not  regard  the  acquittal  of  the  Triangle 
owners  as  a  miscarriage  of  justice."     Says  The  Press: 

"The  blood  of  those  victims  was  on  more  than  two  heads; 
on  more  than  twenty  heads;  perhaps  on  more  than  a  million 
heads.  Everybody  connected  with  the  actual  neglect  of  the 
Hrc  and  l)uilding  laws,  whether  in  an  official  or  unofficial  capacity, 
shared  in  the  blame. 

"  It  was  a  blind  passion  for  revenge,  and  not  a  sound  conviction 
that  the.se  men  wee  exclusively  responsible  for  the  sacrifice  of 
those  lives,  that  inspired  clamor  by  a  large  body  of  the  com- 
munity for  their  punishment." 

Nevertheless  one  of  the  jurors  has  since  declared  that  "after 
this  I  have  no  faith  in  jury  trials,"  and  another  has  announced 
through  the  press:  "1  know  I  didn't  do  my  duty  to  the  j)eople, 
but  the  court's  charge  prevented."  Tlic  point  in  .Judge  ('rain's 
charge  to  the  jury  here  referred  to  related  to  the  locking  of  the 
Washington  Place  door  on  the  ninth  floor,  where  dozens  of  the 
victims  met  their  death.      Said  .ludge  ('rain: 

"Because  they  are  cliarged  with  a  felony.  I  eliarge  you  that 
before  you  find  these  defendants  guilty  of  numshiughter  in  the 
lir^t    (h'gree.   you    nnisl    find    that   this  <loor  was  locked.      If   it 


was  locked  and  locked  with  the  knowledge  of  the  defendants, 
you  must  also  find  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  such  locking 
caused  the  death  of  Margaret  Schwartz.  If  these  men  were 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor  I  might  charge  you  that  they  need 
have  no  knowledge  that  the  door  was  locked,  but  I  think  that 
in  this  case  it  is  proper  for  me  to  charge  that  they  must  have 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  was  locked." 

The  juror  whose  conscience  now  troubles  him  is  Victor 
Steinman.  To  a  i^eporter  from  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
he  said: 

"I  believed  that  the  Washington  Place  door,  on  which  the 
district-attorney  said  the  whole  case  hinged,  was  locked  at  the 
time  of  the  fire.  But  I  could  not  make  myself  feel  certain  that 
Harris  and  Blanck  knew  that  it  was  locked.  And  so,  because 
the  judge  had  charged  us  that  we  could  not  find  them  guilty 
unless  we  believed  that  thej'  knew  the  door  was  locked  then, 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

"It  would  have  been  much  easier  for  me  if  the  State  factory 
inspectors  instead  of  Harris  and  Blanck  had  been  on  trial. 
For  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  in  my  mind  then  as  to  how 
to  vote. 

"Their  duties  are  clearly  outlined  by  the  law.  It  was  up 
to  them,  more  than  to  Harris  and  Blanck,  to  see  that  the  door 
was  not  locked.  But  they  were  not  on  trial.  Yet  all  the  time 
I  was  refusing  to  vote  I  kept  thinking  about  them." 

Asked  whj'  he  could  not  feel  bej^ond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  owners  knew  the  door  to  be  locked,  Mr.  Steinman  answered : 

"Because  the  evidence  was  so  conflicting  and  because  so  many 
of  the  witnesses  on  each  side  wt^re  lying.  They  told  tlieir  stories 
like  parrots,  and  I  could  not  believe  them. 

"All  I  felt  sure  of  Avas  that  the  door  had  been  locked.  1  be- 
lieved that  piece  of  charred  wood  and  the  lock  with  the  shot 
l)olt  that  the  State  put  into  evidence.  But  then  I  believed 
also  the  testimony  tliat  the  key  was  usually  in  the  door  and  that 
it  was  tied  to  it  with  a  piece  of  string. 

"So  there  was  the  thought  in  my  mind  that  during  the  first 
rush  for  tliat  door  some  i)anic-strick(>n  girl  might  have  turn«'d 
the  key  in  an  elTort  to  open  it.  .\nd  if  that  was  so.  then  Harris 
and  Blanck  could  not  have  known  of  it.  as  the  judge  demanded 
they  shoidd.  to  h<'  (•on\icted." 

A  number  of  other  nuinslaughter  indi<*tments  are  still  pentling 
against  Harris  and  Blanck,  alt  ho  then"  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  will  «<ver  be  brought  to  trial  on  them.  The 
case  which  has  resulted  in  their  ac<|uittal  was  regarded  as  the 
si  nmgest  of  all  the  cases  against  them. 
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MADERO'S  CHIEF   RIVAL   OUT 

THE  FLAT  FAILURE  of  the  Reyes  "presidential  cam- 
paign," following  as  it  did  the  ignoniinious  surrender  of 
the  aged  warrior  and  his  little  band  on  Christmas 
morning,  has  left  many  to  wonder  whether  revolutions  in  our 
sister  republic  are  not  at  last  actually  going  out  of  style.  It 
was  not  so  in  the  olden  days,  grimly  comments  The  Mexican 
Utrtihl.  which  reminds  us  of  the  popularity  of  nearly  all  rebel- 
lions in  the  past,  "among  nearly  all  native  people."  And  here 
is  Reyes,  most  feared  of  all  Diaz's  rivals,  the  veritable  "darling 
of  the  army,"  now  scarcely  able  at  the  critical  hour  and  in  his 
home  state  to  gather  a  handful  of  men  about  him! 

"I  called  on  the  army,  I  called  on  the  people."  sobbed  the 
broken-hearted  General,  "and  no  one  responded."  Madero 
himself  was  one  of  the  most  unsympathetic  ones,  and  when 
apprist'd  of  the  surrend<'r  of  the  gray-haired  commander  he  is 
rei)orted  to  have  said:  "With  Reyes  out  of  the  way  we  will 
soon  have  a  country  absolutely  at  peace.  We  will  have  a 
country  of  pea^'e  and  good  government."  This  point  of  view 
is  taken  by  many  of  our  own  papers,  among  them  the  New  York 
Eveuinii  Po.sl.  which,  with  its  eye  on  Reyes'  vanquishnient,  has 
this  word  of  cheer: 

"By  the  highly  dramatic  manner  in  which  he  acknowledges 
defeat.  (Jeneral  Reyes  has  more  than  undone  the  harm  he  brought 
upon  his  country.  For  the  surrender  of  Reyes  means  not  only 
the  collapse  of  the  movement  with  Avhich  he  was  personally 
identified,  but  the  collapse  of  the  various  sectional  insurrections 
that  have  been  sputtering  on  in  the  hope  of  a  decisive  turn  of 
fortune  against  Madero.  Reyes  Avas  the  only  man  about  whom 
an  insurrection  could  center  that  did  not  on  the  face  of  it  bear 
the  most  sinister  motives;  now  that  he  is  gone,  there  is  no  one 
for  Madero  to  deal  with  but  petty  local  chieftains  obviously  out 
for  plunder." 

On  this  score  there  is.  however,  a  decided  diflVrence  of  opinion, 
and  the  New  York  Erciuntj  Mail  is  only  echoing  the  .sentiments 
of  .several  other  journals  when  it  tartly  remarks: 

"The  conquest  of  Reyes  comes  too  easily.  The  overthrow 
of  Diaz  came  too  easily.  The  thirst  for  trouble  has  not  been 
slaked  in  Mexico.  The  Madero  CJovernment  has  too  much  the 
appearance  of  a  hasty  job  of  patchwork. 

"A  new  garment,  thoroughly  made  outside  and  in,  and  war- 
ranted to  wear,  is  greatly  needed  by  our  neighbor  at  the  south. 
It  will  have  to  be  carefully  constructed  and  put  on  one  of  these 
days." 

The  Atlanta  CoiiHtiluliDn  is  another  observer  as  yet  unconvinced 
of  the  (iovernment's  supremacy.     Of  its  leader,  we  read  that: 

"Madero  is  making  a  show  of  firmness,  but  his  garrulity,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  rushes  to  the  newspapers,  is  (>ntirely 


unlike  the  calm,  iron  manner  in  which  Diaz  met  such  ebullitions 
before  old  age  robbed  limb  and  mind  alike  of  fire  and  decision." 

Many  editorial  writers  censure  Madero  for  his  threat  to  end 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Madero  blames  the  press  for  their 
frequent  misrepresentation  of  him  and  of  the  "elect."  Only 
recently  the  Nueva  Era,  the  personal  organ  of  the  Government, 
commenting  on  this  "misrepresentation,"  gave  vent  to  the 
following  cryptic  utterance: 

"Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  In  the  law  we 
find  such  a  remedy,  and  a  very  proper  one,  but  we  are  unwilling 
to  announce  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  for  the  Pharisaical  outcry 
raised  by  the  newspapers  in  question  would  be  heard  even  unto 
the  other  planets  of  our  solar  system  and  it  would  be  said  that 
we  were  uttering  a  covert  threat  that  would  soon  cease  to  be 
covert  and  would  be  a  preliminary  to  measures  fo.*  gagging  the 
press  and  exterminating  it.  Nevertheless,  to  allay  disquietude 
and  put  an  end  to  the  groundless  excitement  which  day  by  day 
is  caused  by  these  newspapers,  something  practical  and  effective 
ought  to  be  done.     We  will  say  what,  if  necessary." 

To  this  The  Mexican  Herald  makes  angry  retort.  The  opposi- 
tion in  Mexico,  it  declares-,  "is  opposition  to  every  government, 
or  more  truly  to  government  in  general;  it  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
anarchistic  in  its  tendencies."     Then  this  paper  adds: 

"All  this  is  true  and  is  to  be  regretted.  But,  be  it  observed, 
this  system  of  indiscriminate  attack  was  all  right  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  very  persons  who  now  condemn  it  when  other  regimes 
and  other  persons  were  its  victims,  and  those  regimes  and  persons 
were  the  worst  of  tyrants  when  occasionally  they  lost  their 
patiimc^e  and  took  action  against  their  traducers. 

"It  is  all  very  human,  no  doubt.  An  act  is  right,  when  we 
do  it;  questionable,  when  others  do  it;  and  execrable,  when 
our  adversaries  do  it  to  our  disadvantage." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  President  Madero  favors  free  speech 
and  a  free  press,  remarks  the  San  Diego  Union.  "But  will  he 
continue  to  favor  them  if  they  are  to  become  a  distinct  advantage 
to  tho.se  who  would  overwhelm  his  government?"  Says  this 
paper : 

"The  situation  in  Mexico,  while  not  desperate,  is  exceedingly 
grave.  Resistance  to  the  Government  is  in  progress  in  many 
parts  of  the  Repul)lic.  It  ranges  from  petty  insurrection  to 
organized  revolution.  It  would  be  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Maderistas 
to  resort  to  the  Diaz  policy  of  suppression,  which  they  denounced 
so  strongl\'.  The\'  may  find  themselves  (lriv(>n  to  it,  however. 
In  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War  the  press  of  the  North 
was  far  from  free,  notwithstanding  the  guaranty  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.  The  so-called  'copp(>rhea(r  journals  sevei'al  times  found 
themselves  in  trouble  with  the  Federal  authorities,  and  got  the 
worst  of  it,  too.  Perhai)s  the  Mexican  papers  that  are  making 
so  reckless  use  of  their  new  liberty  would  do  better  to  (\xereise 
more  discretion." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Standard  Oil  has  or  have  raised  prices. — Chicago  News. 

Appahkvti  V  the  Hiis.,i;iii  \()ti'  ill  this  fouiitr.v  is  negligible. — Cliicario 
Tribune. 

Thk  iM-ii.-ioii  troniilc-  i^  i;i-il.\  imkh  rstou'l  wlicn  you  consider  thai  there 
arc  2r>,VtX~  cnrollc*!  pension-attorneys. — Houston  I'oxt. 

M  K.  !Shi-(»tkr"k  real  ability  as  a  lliianeier  will  be  shown  if  he  manages  to 
collect  hl.s  salary  In  full. — I'itlsburg  Cazriie-Timcs. 

It  Is  plain  that  whatever  may  happen  to  the  Taft  boom,  it  will  not  be 
blown  ujt  from  the  inside. — Columbus  Ohio  Slati'  Journal. 

Phkhidrnt  Tajt  urges  the  revision  of  Sehcdule  K.  and  it  is  suspi'clc'd 
that  he  would  bIsji  like  to  revise  the  T.  R.  schedule. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Ir  W.  .Morgan  Shuster  Is  fond  of  i-xriiemenl  he  must  have  had  a  rorking 
gocHi  time  anyway — almost  ef|ual  to  being  PrcsideiU  for  a  while. — I'hitd- 
dflphia  I'rrsn. 

Iron  Age  reports  that  three  roads  last  week  eontra<'ted  for  7.5.000  kegs  of 
spikes.  Oct  to  nail  things  down  with  all  these  politicians  about. —  Wall 
Slrrrt  Journal. 

.SpEfiAu  rable  dispatches  to  The  Herald  from  China,  Persia.  Tripoli, 
Ecuador,  and  Paraguay  suggest  that  the  dove  of  peace  has  a  broken  wing. 
— Sew  York  Herald. 


How  .seriously  tlicy  take  this  trial  of  the  packers  in  Kngland! — Chicago 
News. 

A  .NATUKE  FAKER  might  say  that  the  fly  in  Mr.  Taft's  ointment  is  T. 
R.'s  presidential  bee. — Detroit  News. 

Extinct  volcanoes  are  doing  great  damage  in  Mexico.  Mt.  Reyes, 
however,  is  not  among  them. — Boston  Herald. 

.\  DIPLOMATIC  sedative,  we  may  say,  is  having  two  battle-shii)s  where  the 
other  power  has  but  one. — -Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Mancih-  dynasty  is  discovering  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tootli  it 
is  to  have  a  \Vu  Ting-fang. — New  York  Ilcrnhl. 

1)k\io<  HATS  in  Congress  may  l)c  rt^minded  that  there  are  more  voters 
wearing  wool  than  raising  it. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  Wall  Street's  rueful  opinion  that  the  Sherman  Law  and  the  Sherman 
definition  of  war  are  not  very  far  apart. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mu.  Cahnboie  says  he  would  like  to  have  been  a  reporter.  If  he  had 
been  he  would  not  l)e  out  $22.'>, ()()(), 000  in  jihilanthropies. — Detroit  News. 

Ii  half  of  the  nice  things  are  true  that  are  said  about  young  Mr.  Shuster. 
there  ought  to  be  a  job  awaiting  liim  in  his  own  country.  There  are  other 
Federal  office-holders  who  might  better  be  spared  for  export  to  Persia. — 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


PACIFYING   EFFECT  OF   THE   DURBAR 


INDIA  HAS  BEEN  a  great  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Englisli 
Government  for  the  last  few  years.  The  papers,  Indian 
and  European,  have  been  filled  with  wild  rumors  of  dis- 
affection. There  have  been  many  cases  of  political  assassination 
and  the  vernacular  press  have  sometimes  poured  forth  such 
vituperation  against  the  British  Raj  that  suppression  of  journals 
and  deportation  of  editors  became  at 
one  time  the  order  of  the  day.  Then 
Lord  Curzon,  for  reasons  which  he 
thought  afforded  sufficient  warranty, 
cut  up  the  great  province  of  Bengal  in- 
to two  parts.  India  is  a  country  of  150 
languages,  but  Bengal  has  two  principal 
tongues,  that  spoken  by  the  Hindus, 
Bengali,  and  that  spoken  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, largely  Persian.  Themis- 
fortune  was  that  Lord  Curzon  by  his 
division  of  Bengal  separated  into  two 
different  provinces  those  speaking  Ben- 
gali and  put  the  two  sections  under 
different  governments  and  jurisdiction. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  and  various 
other  grievances  India  lay  in  a  dis- 
turbed condition,  and  the  Durbar  has 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  placating 
the  disaffected.  The  latest  London 
papers  publish  the  list  of  boons  granted 
by  the  imperial  proclamation  of  George 
V.  for  this  very  puri)ose.  We  have 
already  given  it  in  outline,  hut  it  is 
worth  repeating: 

The  seat  of  government  is  to  be 
transferred  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Moguls. 

A  revision  of  the  partition  of  Ben- 
gal, which  (under  Lord  Curzon's 
scheme)  caused  so  much  ferment. 
The  Bengali-speaking  divisions  of  the 
province  are  now  reunited. 

Three  hundred  and  thirtj'  -  three 
thousand  pounds  to  be  spent  in  promo- 
ting popular  education,  witli  further 
generous  grants  in  the  future. 

Half  a  month's  pay  granted  to  all 
non-commissioned  officers,  men,  and 
reservists  of  the  British  Army  in  India 
and  the  Indian  Army. 

Native  officers  and  men  of  i\w  Indian 
Army  henceforth  to  b(^  eligible  for  thc^ 
Victoria  Cross. 

Half  a  month's  pay  granted  to  sub- 
ordinate civil  servants. 

Certain  prisoners  to  be  released. 

Civil  debtors  now  in  prison,  whose  debts  may  l)e  small,  and 
due  not  to  fraud  but  to  real  poverty,  shall  be  discharged  and 
their  debts  paid. 

The  Bengal  arrangement  is  explained  by  tii<>  Manchester 
(lunrdinn: 

"The  problem  of  Meiigal  is  dealt  witli  in  a  fashion  that  makes 
all  recent  alterations  of  boundaries  look  petty  and  timorous  i)y 
comparison.  Two  things  in  this  connection  have  long'l)oen 
manifest  first,  that  willioiit  soitic  readjust  ineiit  in  the  premier 
l)roviiice  mo  hope  could  l»e  entertained  of  the  reestalilishment 
of  conlial  relations  between  rulers  and  ruled;  secondly,  that  a 
return  to  the  status  (pin  mite  was  out  of  the  <|Uestion.  The  new 
Mengal  will  be  nuirkedly  dilTerenl  from  the  old,  hut  it  will  have 
the  essential  nieril  <tf  reuniting  under  one  aul  hority  the  liengali- 
speaking  jieople  split  asunder  by  the  Curzon  partilion  (if  i'.M).")." 


THE    UAEKWAK    OK    MAKODA. 

Raised  by  the  British  (ioN  ernnii'iil  from  f'armci's 
lioy  to  ruler  of  2. 000. ()()()  sul)jects.  His  fliscoiirtcsy 
to  tlic  King;  at  tlu;  l)iirl)ar,  he  explained  later, 
was  duo  to  "uervoustiess."  but  his  lo>iilt.v  i-^  under 
suspicion,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  revohuionar.v 
outraRcs  of  frccent  years  have  been  traced  to  liini. 
anfl  that  he  has  supplied  the  conspirators  with  funds. 


By  this  new  arrangement  "the  true  Bengal  nation,  which  was 
cut  in  half  by  the  Curzon  partition,  recovers  its  unity  and  an 
administration  of  its  own  under  the  Governor  in  ("oimcil,"  re- 
marks the  London   Weatminslcr  Gazette. 

Irrespectively  of  this  practical  side  of  the  Imperial  Coronation 
at  Delhi,  it  seems  as  if  when  the  correspondent  of  the  London 

Daily  Mail  declared  "the  greatest  pag- 
eant of  all  time  took  place  at  Delhi  yes- 
terday," he  was  recalling  the  words  of 
Lord  Curzon  uttered  seven  years  ago: 
"The  moment  imagination  has  gone 
out  of  your  Asiatic  policy,  your  Empire 
will  dwindle  and  decay."  As  the  Lon- 
don Stanilard  remarks: 

"The  decorative  details  of  an  Indian 
pageant  are  far  from  being  unimpor- 
tant. Lord  Lytton,  in  a  private  letter 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  quaintly  com- 
l)ared  them  to  certain  parts  of  an 
animal  which  are  of  no  use  to  th<; 
butcher,  but  from  which,  as  he  said, 
augurs  draw  om(>ns  that  move  armies 
and  influence  j)rinces. 

"That  was  the  poet-Viceroy's  excuse 
for  what  he  feared  might  be  considered 
his  fussiness  or  frivolity  in  dwelling  on 
the  decorative  side  of  his  Imperial  as- 
semblage. The  decoration  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  neglected  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  but  we  shall  be  greatly 
surj)rized  if  it  throws  into  the  shade 
the  real  significance  of  the  event." 

The  "real  significance  of  the  event" 
is  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  bj'  the 
London  Tiiiks.  This  paper  admits  that 
in  Hindustan  there  has  been  "an  un- 
deniable, but  somewhat  artificial, 
growth  of  national  sentiment."  There 
have  been  seen  "jealou.sy  and  antago- 
nism between  races  and  creeds  and 
castes."  The  dangers  threatened  by 
such  division  make  "the  vast  majority 
of  Indians  all  the  more  fidly  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  British  rule."  But 
"the  Eastern  mind  requires  something 
more  than  a  mere  symbol."  The. 
Durbar  has  given  it  what  it  requires. 
This  pai)er  thus  dwells  upon  the  point 
that  Orientals  are  better  taught  through 
the  eye  than  through  the  ear  or  printed 
page : 

"It  requires  the  living  presence  of 
the  Crown,  a  presence  that  can  be  seen  and  almost  touched. 
That  is,  we  believe,  the  true  significance  of  the  p«'rsonal  homage 
.  .  .  from  the  princes  and  peoi)les  of  India,  sunmumed  for  the 
first  time  in  history  into  the  actual  presence  of  their  Western 
Sovereign  wearing  before  their  eyes  the  crown  and  mantle  of 
Emj^ire.  That  they  have  so  seen  him  is  the  message  an 
all-sufficient  message  in  itself— which  they  will  carry  back  with 
them  to  all  imrts  of  the  Indian  Kmpire.  'i'o  us  the  King- 
Em|)eror  will  carry  back  the  echo  of  that  niessag*'  in  the 
assurance  of  India's  abiding  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown — 
not  to  lull  us  into  supine  in<iitTi'renc<>  to  the  immense  and  grow  ing 
difficulties  of  our  task  as  the  riiUrs  of  India,  hut  to  stimulate  us 
to  a  fresh  sense  of  «)ur  great  responsibilities  and  of  tlM>  lofty,  if 
at  times  onerous,  duties  conferred  upon  us  by  tlie  guardianship 
of  thre«>  hundied  millions  of  pi'ople.  whom,  in  His  Majesty's 
own  words,  it  is  our  mission  "to  advance  in  the  wa>s  of  |H'u<"e, 
jtrosperity,  and  contentment."  ' 
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GERMAN   VOICES  AGAINST  WAR 

ASTARTLIXG  LIGHT  on  the  very  real  danger  of 
war  between  Germany  and  England  was  seen  dnring 
the  recent  tiff  over  Morocco,  when  the  British  fleets 
were  assembled  in  ports  on  the  German  Ocean,  ready  to  strike 
or  ward  a  blow,  and  the  German  Navy  kept  to  the  open 
sea,  not  daring  to  enter  any  home  port,  for  fear  of  being  i'bot- 
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.^NIAl  BROTH  ^ 


GERMANY  GETS  A  BONE;  THE  REST  GET  THE  SOUP. 


tied  up."  So  the  war-scare  is  evidently  more  than  idle  talk,  and< 
tln'  war-lords  stand  n'ad\'  for  hostilities  at  the  drop  of  the  hat. 
In  the  midst  of  these  alarms  calm  thinkers  in  both  countries  are 
asking  what  is  to  be  gained  by  war.  In  England  Norman. 
Angcil  has  branded  war  as  "The  Great  Illusion,"  in  his  book  and 
in  newspaper  articles.  Whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
many  German  publicists  are  adopting  this  principle,  and  railing 
against  all  that  "rattling  of  the  saber"  which  delights  so  many 
Pan-Cierrnanists.  It  is  trade  and  wealth,  and  the  safe  and 
profitable  distribution  of  industrial  products,  carricnl  on  without 
bloodshed  and  the  assumption  of  serious  administrative  respon- 
sibilities, that  should  be  the  aim  of  governments,  says  Mr. 
Max  von  Brandt,  ex-Ambassador  to  China,  in  the  Deutsche 
Rei'ue  (B<"rlin;.     To  quoto  his  words: 

"The  Pan-German  political  bawlors  and  patriotic  phrase- 
mongers take  a  cheap  delight  in  appealing  to  the  sword  in 
spe«'f"h«"s  and  newspaper  articles.  But  the  matter  is  a  much 
mon-  serious  one  to  the  head  of  the  stat(\  in  whose  hand  the 
sword  lias  been  placed.  It  is  his  duty  firmly  and  unhesitatingly 
to  withstand  the  opinions  and  utterances  that  rage  around  him, 
to  stif'k  to  justico,  and  to  maintain  it  unwaveringly.  What 
hf  has  a^-complished  in  this  matter  siiould  win  the  recognition 
and  gratitude  of  all.  The  foreign  campaigns  carried  on  by 
Kome  were  actually  ruinous  to  the  empire  of  the  old  Cae.sars, 
and  the  modern  fJfTman  Empire  has  really  nothing  to  seek  for 
in  Moroeeo  but  trade  and  a  right  of  way  for  its  subjects;  and 
the  principle  of  right  which  it  cherishes,  and  its  good  sharp 
sword,  can  guarantee  these  peaceful  privileges  to  them." 

This  point  is  enlarged  upon  at  some  length  by  one  of  the 
keenest  of  German  journalists,  the  Socialist  Max  Harden,  who 
writes  in  hi.s  Zukunft  (Berlin)  that  England  and  Germany  .should 
"get  together"  and  eome  to  the  conclusion  that  not  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  territories,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door, 
should  be  the  object  of  their  agreement.     Thus  we  read: 

How  dws  England  stand  with  regard  to  this  vital  question? 
She  grants  us  the  open  door  in  the  widest  sense,  as  no  other  civ- 


ilized Power  has  done — in  her  colonies  and  in  all  her  spheres  of 
influence.  What  vast  advantages  do  German  banks,  trade,  and 
industry  deri\(>  from  the  territories  under  English  power?  Ask 
the  German  business  man  in  England,  India,  South  Africa,  or 
elsewhere — everywhere  you  will  hear  what  the  tariff  policy  of 
England  means  to  us  in  hard  cash.  How  many  regions  has 
England  first  opened  up  through  her  pohtical  expansion,  and 
then  with  no  ill  feeling  granted  a  free  market  to  the  German 
goods  that  have  followed  this  growth!" 

The  business  agreement  proposed  will  be  the 
best  solution  of  the  disarmament  problem,  de- 
clares the  semiofficial  Koelnische  Zeilung,  whose 
authoritative  pronouncement  runs  as  follows : 

"There  has  been  much  talk  in  the  press  of  the 
need  of  coming  to  a  business  understanding  with 
Great  Britain,  and  to  a  compact,  especially  in 
colonial  matters,  which  will  render  future  dis- 
putes impossible.  Such  an  agreement  is  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  an  understanding  on  naval 
armaments  in  order  to  set  bounds  to  the  pres- 
ent international  competition.  At  present  the 
German  has  to  overcome  a  natural  reluctance 
before  he  can  come  to  a  friendly  understanding 
with  England,  and  yet,  perhaps,  that  is  the  only 
way  to  dissipate  the  mistrust  which  poisons  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  for  the  in- 
crease in  naval  armaments  on  both  sides  must 
finally  lead  to  the  goal  for  which  armaments  are 
intended — namely,  war." 

"In  the  end,"  proclaims  the  Liberal  Vossische 
Zeitung  (Berlin),  "we  shall  be  able  to  agree  with 
England  instead  of  fighting." 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  British    Foreign   Minister, 

speaking  recently  in  Parliament,  exprest  his  wish 

to  improve  Anglo-German   relations,  but  regretted  that  it  was 

impossible  for  a  statesman  in  either  country  to  compel  "a  favor- 


— A  msterdammer. 


ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

jPea'.'e  a  NOEL — "  I'm  (loins  my  best,  to  make  them  kiss  and  be 
friends,  but  they  just  won'lV  —K/nd'Icraclatsch  (Borlin). 

able  breeze  of  public  opinion."  "  Does  Sir  Edward  Grey 
realize,"  asks  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  "  that  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned  a  favorable  breeze  is  already  blowing?" 
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WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF   CHINA? 

WHATEVER  THE  RESULT  of  the  present  interven- 
tion of  the  Powers  to  reconcile  the  rulers  and  ruled  in 
China,  there  are  still  those  who  believe  no  peace  will 
be  permanent  till  one  side  is  thoroughly  whipt  and  the  other  in- 
disputably supreme.  Any  compromise  will  lead  to  bickering,  it 
is  predicted,  and  revolts,  small  or  large,  will  continue  till  one  or 
the  other  party  shows  its  ability  to  hold  the  whip  hand.  The 
radical  divergence  of  views,  even  among  the  best-informed,  about 
which  party  will  finally  rule,  is  seen  in  two  articles  that  reach 
us  at  the  same  time,  one  showing  that  China  must  become  a 
republic,  and  the  other  proving  that  no  such  thing  can  possibly 
happen.  The  republican  side  is  presented  in  a  highly  optimistic 
manner  by  ,"A  Chinese  Republican"  in  an  interview  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Paris  Liberie.  This  Celestial  lives  in  Paris 
and  has  married  a  Parisian  wife.  Owing  to  some  differences 
with  the  Manchu  Government  he  exiled  himself  and  became  as 
far  as  possible  a  Frenchman.  He  wore,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
interview,  "an  elegant  suit  of  occidental  cut.  His  hair  was 
pomaded  and  parted  in  the  middle,  and  he  had  no  pigtail."  "He 
-Still  keeps  up  communication  with  the  revolutionists  and  is  up 


LET    CHINA    BEWARE. 

The  faces  of  the  European  Powers  are  apparently  peaceful 
and  friendly,  but  a  closer  e.xamination  shows  they  are  but  brutes 
after  all.  — Tokyo  Puck. 

to  date  in  the  news  from  China."    When  asked  about  the  prob- 
able result  of  the  reform  movement  he  replied: 

"The  Chinese  revolution  is  sure  to  prove  the  finest,  the  easiest, 
and  the  least  sanguinary  that  history  has  ever  recorded.  There 
are  in  it  no  complications  resulting  from  the  existence  of  cliques 
or  parties.  One  unanimous  sentiment  prevails — the  sentiment 
of  nationality! 

"Now  understand  me.  The  Chinese  people,  having  become 
conscious  of  their  strength,  as  of  their  distinct  existence,  are 
rising  against  the  domination  of  a  foreign  race,  a  barbarous  race, 
who  have  seized  and  lieid  the  thron<'  for  three  centuries. 

"China  is  patient.  She  has  endured  the  Manchus,  their  r6- 
•gime  of  theft,  their  government  of  corruption  and  treason." 

The  mandarinate  was  not  a  Chinese  social  order,  but  "Man- 
chu," declares  the  Chinese  Parisian — "a  r^'-gimf^  of  ignorance," 
iind  lie  cdnlinuf's: 

"'I'he  <lcgrees  of  tlie  niandariiiate  ar(>  not  conferred  for  merit, 
but  hought  for  casli.  'I'lie  lower  olficials  are  recruited  through 
favoritism  and  nepotism.  I  must  repeat  to  you  that  4,()()(),(XX) 
Manchus,  indolent  and  uiieducaled,  have  established  their  dom- 
ination over  4(M),()()().()(M)  of  Chinese,  })y  keeping  them  in  th«^ 
inost  al)solule  illiteracy.  The  Manchus  luive  no  inti'llectnal  or 
moral  superiority  over  the  Chinese,  quite  th(^  contrary.  The 
Manchu  Covernment  has  always  shown  it.self  opposed  to  tho 
spirit  of  n-form." 

On  dfclaring  that  i'the  explosion  of  national  sentiment  will 
compel  the  army  to  cooperate  with  the  Chinese  patriots,"  this 
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speaker  was  asked:    "And  the  consequences?"     He  answered 
in  "enthusiastic  accents": 

"The  consequences?  Why,  a  republic,  of  course.  A  repub- 
lic means  peace  and  order,  it  means  the  opening  up  to  China  of 
European  progress;  it  will  prove  the  Chinese  torch  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Far  East." 

Very  different  are  the  opinions  of  some  English  statesmen 
who  know  China  and  the  Far  East,  and  in  The  Nineteenth  Cett- 
tiiry  and  After  Sir  Henry  Arthur  Blake,  who  has  been  Governor 
successively  of  Hong  Kong  and  Ceylon,  avers  that  a  republic 
is  an  impossibility  in  China.  One  great  obstacle  is  presented 
by  the  religion  of  the  country,  for  we  read: 

"There  are  certain  observances  connected  with  the  religious 
worship  of  China  for  which  an  emperor  is  required,  except  China 
at  large  is  prepared  to  change  her  religious  customs  at  the  l)id- 
ding  of  the  'Intelligents,'  to  my  mind  a  far-fetched  assumption. 
These  considerations  impress  me  with  the  view  that  with  what- 
ever seeming  enthusiasm  the  flag  of  rebellion  has  been  raised, 
the  leaders  are  face  to  face  with  stupendous  difficulties  if  a  com- 
pact army  of  well-drilled  Imperial  troops  remain  faithful.". 

This  writer  thinks  that  much  graver  difficulties  are  to  be  found 
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in  the  ingrained  eharaeter  of  the  people,  who  ha\o  had  all  ideas 
of  liberty  ground  out  of  them  by  years  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion.    He  says: 

"The  ideaUsts  picture  a  settled  and  la\v -abiding  comnumity 
aglow  with  patriotism  and  burning  with  a  desire  to  record  their 
vote.  The  facts  of  Chinese  life  do  not.  unfortunately,  quadrate 
with  these  ideals.  China  lias  for  all  these  centuries  been  con- 
trolled by  Wolence  and  financed  by  "squeezes"  modified  by  bri- 
bery. These  ugly  principles  are  crystallized  by  custom  until  a 
working  system  has  been  evolved  that  almost  neutralizes  the 
pinch  of  the  executive  shoe.  The  working  agriculturist  having 
paid  his  ver>'  modest  rice  ta.x  has  no  fear  of  any  further  inter- 
ference from  the  Government,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  enjoys 
no  prottx-tion  from  robbery,  wliicli  is  frequent,  and  is  usually 
carried  out  by  armed  gangs.  Tiie  traders  and  merchants  afford 
the  hunting-ground  for  the  forced  l)enevolences  for  viceroy, 
governor,  magistrate,  or  other  official.  Those  who  can  afford  it 
secure  a  guard  for  their  houses.  China  is  accustomed  to  vio- 
lence. If  a  district  becomes  too  bad  a  force  of  'braves'  is  sent 
there,  who  relentlessly  destroy  those  whom  they  are  satisfied 
are  bad  characters.  In  the  towns  the  pawn  offices,  which  are 
really  the  storehouses  for  Aaluables,  are  strongly  fortified  build- 
ings, with  every  precaution  for  defense.  All  the  great  cities  con- 
tain a  large  pro  port  it)n  of  turbulent  people  ready  to  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  disturbance,  political  or  otherwise,  by  vio- 
lence and  pillage. 

"Upon  communities  such  as  these  the  dogs  of  war  have  been 
let  loose.  Hankow  and  Wuchang  are  in  ruins,  and  in  Nanking 
the  Manchu  garrison  have  n^paid  in  kind  the  Manchu  massacre 
of  ia53." 

Moreover,  he  concludes,  the  different  provinces  of  China  are 
divided  b-y  antipathies  and  are  different  in  manners,  religion,  and 
to  .^onic  extent  in  language,  and  even  "a  successful  revolution 
of  di.scordant  states  would  assuredly  result  in  chaos." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Liter.\ky  Digest. 


WHY   ARGENTINA   WANTS  A  FLEET 

ARCEXTIXA  DEPENDS  so  largely  on  the  European 
market  for  the  disposal  of  her  agricultural  and  other 
-  productions  that  thoughtful  people  there  are  asking 
what  will  become  of  her  prosperity  in  case  there  breaks  out  a 
"European  conflagration."  The  great  newspaper  Argentina 
(Buenos  Aires)  di.scusses  this  question  at  length  and  demands 
that  the  Government  proceed  to  build  a  powerful  fleet  of  war- 
ships to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  country.  "The  political 
exp<'rience  of  th<'  United  States"  and  the  "example  of  Great 
Britain"  equally  iK)int  to  the  importance  of  the  national  Xavy. 
"The  British  war-fleet  dominates  every  sea,  and  with  the  suj)- 
port  of  this  the  merchant  marine  of  the  country  securely  moves 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe."  Argentina's  present  Navy  con- 
sists of  five  battle-ships:  two  dreadnoughts  of  2S,0(J()  tons  armed 
with  twelve  12-inch  guns,  two  .ships  of  2,.3.36  tons  with  8-ineh 
guns,  and  one  of  4,207  tons  with  9-inch  guns.  This  Government 
IK).s.s<'s.s<'s  ai.s<»  two  armored  cruisers  of  (),S40  tons  armed  with 
(Wnch  guns,  and  two  ships  of  the  same  cla.ss  of  7,(K)0  tons  with 
6-inch  guns.  In  a<Idition  to  these  are  three  cruisers  of  from  .3,()()0 
to  4.."J00  tons.  She  has  also  two  armored  gunboats,  tw^o  torpedo 
gunboats,  and  some  miscellaneous  craft. 

This  flj'ct  is  declared  quite  inadequate  to  act  as  convoy  or 
prot«'<'tion  to  the  merfhant  marine,  for  Argentina  has  a  regi.s- 
tered  shipping  to  the  amount  of  l.'jfi  steamers  of  77,758  tons  and 
179  8ailing-ves.sels  of  'i2,'M%  tons,  while  the  coasting  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  29,479  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  0,020,314.  "Our  ocean 
eommerce,"  says  the  writer,  "is  vital  to  our  prosperity,"  but: 

"In  the  remarkable  development  of  modern  naval  architecture 
the  vast  units  of  a  fleet  maintain  so  great  a  preponderance  that 
a  modest  navy  like  our  own  is  equal  to  only  about  two  dread- 
noughts. The  wjje  comfort  is  that  so  far  tlie  great  naval  Powers 
have  not  come  into  any  such  conflict  with  us  as  would  deliver 
this  flwt  into  the  hands  of  an  adversary." 

As  it  is.  Argentine  commerce  is  exposed  to  attack  at  any 
moment,  and  should  have  protection: 


"The  merchant  vessels  which  fly  the  flag  of  Argentina  should 
certainly  have  some  guaranty  against  arbitrary  rulings  as  to 
contraband  of  war,  a  guaranty  w'hich  can  never  be  enjoyed  by 
an  unarmed  nation.  This  is  a  point  which  should  engage  the 
most  serious  attention  of  our  Government.  Fleets  of  war  are 
not  to  be  improvised  in  a  day;  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable 
period  of  time  is  necessary  for  the  material  construction  of  its 
units,  and  a  still  longer  time  is  required  for  the  formation  and 
training  of  the  crews.  There  is  the  further  consideration  that 
a  great  war  is  generally  secret  and  sudden  in  breaking  out.  An 
example  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  scarcely  two  months  ago 
the  Morocco  question,  and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  (Ger- 
man war-ship  at  Agadir,  caused  alarm  all  over  Europe,  and  to- 
day Italy  suddenly  presents  the  same  problem  by  her  action  in 
Tripoli.  It  is  a  somewhat  banal  commonplace  to  observe  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  has  no  better  support  than  naval  prepa- 
ration in  every  quarter." 

Argentina  does  not  expect  to  use  her  Navy  against  the  South 
American  republics,  but  in  defending  her  oversea  commerce,  and 
Ave  read: 

"The  demand  for  a  naval  fleet  of  Argentina  does  not  imply 
the  possibility  of  conflict  with  our  neighbors.  The  ground  for 
this  demand  is  that  the  rich  productions  of  the  country  make 
oceanic  navigation  indispensable,  Avith  the  result  that  Argen- 
tina should  be  in  position  to  make  her  merchant  flag  respected. 
In  the  event  of  a  naval  war  the  merchant  flags  seek  out  those 
who  are  able  to  defend  them,  just  as  during  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States  many  North  American  ships  flew  a  foreign  flag, 
a  contingency  Argentina  should  avoid." 

But,  this  writer  adds: 

"The  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  are  so  strictly  in 
favor  of  h(>r  own  national  industries  that  serious  obstacles  lie 
in  the  way  of  any  merchant-ship  that  would  ask  her  protection. 
A  great  continental  war  Avould  make  the  protection  of  the 
smaller  neutral  states  much  sought  after,  but  in  general  they 
would  not  possess  sufficient  military  elements  to  give  much  help 
at  sea.  In  fact,  Argentina  for  its  own  safety  should  represent  a 
naval  power  superior  to  that  of  either  the  Scandinavian  states, 
Portugal,  Holland,  Belgium,  or  even  Spain — certainly  of  all 
America,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States." 

Away  with  weak  and  idle  pacifism,  exclaims  this  writer,  and 
down  with  all  those;  who  oppose  tooth  and  nail  the  project  for 
a  powerful  Argentine  Navy.     He  concludes  with  this  appeal: 

"The  arguments  stated  above  point  out  to  the  people  at  largo 
and  to  the  powers  that  be  the  importance  of  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  our  Navy,  especially  as  regards  the  material,  size, 
and  numb<'r  of  its  ships.  At  the  same  time  we  must  condenm 
the  attitude  taken  by  our  pacifists  and  the  falsity  of  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  those  who  persist  in  a  systematic  opposition 
to  all  schemes  of  naval  expansion." 

The  same  advocacy  of  "an  armed  peace"  and  the  same  con- 
demnation of  disarmament  and  of  pacifism,  even  of  arbitration 
tr(;aties,  is  exjirest  by  the  largest  paper  of  all  Latin  America, 
the  Pre-nsa  (Buenos  Aires).  This  organ  points  to  the  United 
States  as  a  warning.  Our  country,  we  are  told,  "which  in- 
creases its  armament,  day  by  day  to  a  more  formidable  extent, 
manifests  side  by  side  with  this  preparation  for  an  '  armed  peace  ' 
an  eager  d(!sire  for  general  pacification,  which  desire  is  always 
forgotten  when  questions  of  national  inviolal)ility  crop  up."  To 
quote  further: 

"In  the  pacifist  theories  of  the  United  States  has  originated 
that  commercial  policy  which  they  style  Pan-Americanism,  wliicli 
the  confraternity  of  American  states,  north  and  south,  are  to 
cultivate  as  favorable  and  necessary  for  mutual  commercial 
prosperity." 

Argentina  has  made  sufficient  sacrifices  in  preserving  peace 
Avith  her  neighbors,  wo  are  told,  and  this  Avriter  emphatically 
concludes: 

"It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  therefore!  that  the  policy  of 
pacifism  and  of  arbitration  treaties  has  hith(>rto  failed  to  ijroduce 
and  is  not  now  producing  the  uniform  results  of  international 
justice  which  we  were  led  to  expect.  To  us  it  has  brought 
dismemberment,  to  our  neighbors  expan.sion." — Triinslations 
made  fur  The  Literaky  Dioe.st. 
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BORING  FOR  OIL  might  seem  to  be  an  eminently  peace- 
ful operation,  but  it  appears  that  the  element  of  strife 
with  one's  neighbors  is  alwaj^s  present  in  it.  The  farmer 
or  ranchman  may  build  a  fence  to  keep  his  neighbors  out,  but 
fences  can  not  be  built  below  ground,  and,  altho  theoretically 
the  owner  of  the  surface  has  title 
down  to  the  center  of  the  earth, 
there  are  ways  of  enticing  sub- 
terranean Avealth  to  cross  the 
boundaries,  especially  when  that 
Avealth  is  in  fluid  form.  Hence 
a  late  comer  may  find  that  all 
the  oil  under  his  property  has 
formed  the  habit  of  running 
into  a  neighbor's  well;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  later  proprietor 
may  be  the  cleverer  and,  by 
methods  whose  honesty  appar- 
ently no  good  oil-man  questions, 
may  attract  the  liquid  riches 
awaj'  from  older  borings  to  his 
own.  From  this  it  results  that  oil- 
borings  in  certain  regions  have  be- 
come a  sort  of  game,  in  which  adjacent  proprietors  are  the  con- 
testants, and  which  has  as  well-recognized  principles  of  "attack" 
and  "defense"  as  football.  All  these  facts,  together  with  some 
shrewd  advice  to  such  as  may  desire  to  profit  by  them,  are  de- 
tailed in  an  article  with  the  innocent  title  "Geological  Factors 
in  Oil  l^oduction,"  contributed  by  Dorsey  Hager  to  The  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press  (San  Francisco,  December  9).  Says  Mr. 
Hager: 

"It  is  almost  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  first  well  in  a  field 
has  an  advantage  over  all  other  wells,  other  things  being  equal. 
If  one  company  completes  a 
well  a  month  ahead  of  another, 
it  is  but  natural  tliat  the  first 
well  will  take  the  cream  of  the 
pi'oduction.  But  more  than  this 
is  likely  to  happen.  The  first 
well  may  form  channels  wliich 
will  effectually  drain  a  territory, 
and  a  neighboring  Avell  or  wells 
will  suffer  in  consequence  (see 
figure).  This  was  suj)i)osedly  the 
reason  for  the  barrenness  of  the 
wells  contiguous  to  the  Lake 
\'iew  gusher.  In  this  case  the 
theory  seems  correct,  as  recent 
reports  indicate  that  wells  near- 
by have  greatly  increased  in  pro- 
duction since  the  great  gusher 
lias  ceased  flowing 

"It  may  seem  a  rare  occur- 
renc«'  for  a  company  to  tap  oil- 
sands  unknown  to  its  neighl)()rs. 
Tiiis,  however,  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence,  especially  where 
companies  have  failed  to  jjros- 
peci  for  <leep(T  sands.  It  is  then 
discovered  too  late  that  more 
venturesome  neighbors  have 
tapped  the  lowest  sands  and 
gaiiie<l  a  good  jtrodiidion  at  the 
first  concern's  exix-nse,  having 
drained  much  of  the  property 
of  the  careless  conr-ern.  Again,  com|mnies  often  wilfully 
hold  l)a«-k  inforniatiou  regarding  their  prosp«'ct  holes,  and 
giv«'  misleading  information  as  to  lower  sands.  However, 
no   company    is    under   moral   obligation   to    give    information 
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HOW    TO    ENTICE    THY    NEIGHBOR  .S    OIL. 

Mr.  R.  bores  l.S  wells  to  IMr.  Y.'s  4,  and  gets  all  the  oil 


NOT   A    HI'IDKH  M    WKD, 

Hill  iicvrrdu'lcss  a  Crap  for  the  unwary.     It  shows  how  a  well  may 
establish  dralnagi^  lines  and  draw  oil  from  adjacent  wells. 


to  competitors,  unless  prospect  holes  show  water-sands  that 
may  endang(>r  the  neighboring  properties  as  well  as  their  own. 
There  are,  howe\er,  cases  that  have  been  reported  where  con- 
cerns have  deliberately  flooded  a  field,  or  portions  of  it,  to  drive 
the  oil  from  neighboring  properties  to  their  own,  or  where  by 
destroying  neighboring  lands  these  companies  have  benefited  by  a 

loss  of  competition.  Whether 
or  not  such  charges  are  true,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  assert.  They 
may  oidy  be  the  result  of  per- 
fer\id  imaginations. 

"The  question  of  placing  wells 
so  as  to  drain  the  largest  pos- 
sible territory  involves  some  in- 
teresting problems.  One  case  in 
particular  seems  worthy  of  study. 
In  one  of  the  Oklahoma  fields 
an  independent  operator  held  a 
very  good  oil  property  which  he 
desired  to  develop.  Upon  in- 
vestigation it  was  found  that 
the  only  pipe-line  in  this  field 
was  owned  by  a  Standard  Oil 
suljsidiary,  which  owned  all  the 
neighboring  land,  or  rather  held 
leases  on  it.  The  independent 
operator  could  not  afford  to 
build  a  pipe-line  of  his  own,  and 
the  corporation  held  him  up  for  transportation.  Obviously,  the 
only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  keep  his  land.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  the  Standard  leases  were  lower  on  the  dip.  and,  as  this 
concern  was  developing  its  properties,  the  independent  was  forced 
to  give  up  hope  of  getting  any  oil  from  his  property.  The  Stand- 
ard concern  would  not  buy  his  land,  so  that  in  time  the  property 
was  exhausted  without  the  independent  obtaining  anything  for 
his  share.  This  is  an  extreme  case  of  drainage.  However,  the 
same  principle  applies  to  nearly  all  oil-fields  where  one  company 
is  favorably  situated  to  drain  oil  from  others.  The  principal 
elements  considered  in  placing  a  well  to  best  drain  a  neighbor- 
ing property  are:    (a)   the  spacing  of  wells;    (b)   the  degree  of 

dip  of  the  oil-sand. 

"Where  an  opposing  company 
has  already  sunk  its  wells,  there 
are  certain  lines  of  procedure 
that  may  be  successful.  If  its 
wells  are  far  apart  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  place  wells  at  inter- 
mediate points  as  well  as  oppo- 
site the  other  wells.  The  wells 
on  )'  are  spaced  700  and  800 
feet  apart.  Wells  on  I{  nu\y 
then  be  spaced  350  and  400  feet 
apart.  This  will  force  the  }' 
operators  to  drill  Avells  between 
the  others.  This  being  the  case, 
the  R  operators  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  down  the  dip, 
and,  by  placing  back  wells  at 
points  intermediate  between  the 
first  row  of  wells,  effectually 
cover  all  the  line  presented  by  1'. 
and,  ha\  ing  more  wells,  should 
draw  the  oil  more  rapi<il.v  than 
the  single  line  of  wells.  This 
condition  is  by  no  means  a 
theoretical  one.  It  exists  in  a 
number  of   places,    but    is   oftin 

quite  unnoticed 

"The    problem    of    <leleiise    is 

next  in  ord»'r.      The  elements  to 

be  c()nsi(h>red  an>  much  the  same 

as  t  hos(>  of  otTense. 

"Often,  indeed  in  most  cases,  a  property    may  embody   the 

principles  of  offense  against    |)roi)erties   iiigher  on  the  dii>   ami 

defense    against     properties    lower    tin    lln'    dip.   .   .   .    Different 

systems  ha\i'  been  worked  out  l>\   m;iny  companies." 
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THE   MAKING  OF  A  "HALF-TONE" 

MODERN  ILLUSTRATION  has  been  revolutionized 
by  the  so-oalled  "half-tone"  method  of  making  from 
photographs  blocks  that  may  be  printed  in  an  ordinary 
press,  and  that  show  not  only  blacks  and  whites,  but  all  the 
gradations  between  these — the  "half"  and  other  fractional 
"tones" — once  thought   to  be  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary 


THE    CAMEHA    WITH    THE    HCHEEN    IN    POSITION,    KOH    MAKINi;    A    HALK-TONE. 

printing.  These  half-tones,  as  in  hand  engraving,  are  produced 
I>y  minute  sul)di\  ision  of  the  blacks  and  whites,  varying  all  the 
way  from  sparse  white  dots  on  the  black  ground,  for  the  darker 
tones,  to  black  dots  on  a  white  ground  for  the  lighter  ones,  with 
all  possible  gradations  and  admixtures  for  those  between.  The 
great  discovery  that  made  the  process  possible  was  not  this 
mi.xing  of  the  blacks  and  whites,  reduced  to  tiny  specks,  for  that 
was  known  long  ago  to  every  engraver,  but  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing the.se  mixtures  all  at  once  by  the  use  of  photography 
with  the  aid  of  screens  of  ruled  glass.  The  making  of  the  so- 
called  "process  block"  in  all  its  detail  is  described  by  H.  E. 
Rea  in  Knowledge  (London,  December)  in  an  article  from  which 
we  quote  as  follows: 

"A  block  must  be  made  capable  of  printing  .side  by  side  with 
type,  and  it  must  be  able  to  give  all  the  range  of  tones  of  the 
original  from  black  to  white. 
It  is  made  to  flo  tills  by  having 
its  surface  cut  up  into  a  very 
lai^e  number  of  'dots'  or 
squares — so  small  as  to  be,  as 
a  general  rule,  unnoticed  by  the 
naked  eye — which  catch  the  ink 
when  the  roller  goes  over  them 
and  which  immediately  after- 
ward print  the  picture. 

"The  block-maker  has  first 
to  consider — when  he  gets  the 
photograi)h  f)r  drawing  which  is 
to  \ti'  reproduct'd — what  sfjrt  of 
paper  the  block  is  to  be  used 
urM)n.  whether  rough  or  with  a 
smooth  surface,  or  art  paper. 
The  l)etter  the  paper  is,  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  'dots' 
which  can  be  made  and  the  clf»ser 
they  will  be  together.  The 
original  is  then  pinned  up  on 
the  copying-board  (see   figure),  the 


which  is  illuminated  by  two  powerful  arc  lamps,  and  a  photo- 
graph is  taken  of  it,  which  may  reduce  or  enlarge  it,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  block  wanted,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
brings  the  '  dots '  into  existence 

"The  'dots'  are  obtained  by  interposing  in  the  camera,  be- 
tween the  photographic  plate  and  the  lens,  a  ruled  screen  which 
is  made  by  having  two  diagonally  ruled  glass  plates  sealed  to- 
gether, the  result  being  a  cross-lined  mesh.  The  image  passing 
through  this  gets  cut  up  into  a  series  of  dots  and  squares — 
ranging  gradually  from  fine  black  dots  in  the  transparent  parts 
of  the  negative  to  squares  in  the  half-tones  and  transparent  dots 
in  the  high  lights.  The  mesh  of  the  screens  varies  much — ran- 
ging from  fifty  lines  to  the  inch  for  very  heavy  or  rough  printing 
to  four  hundred  lines  to  the  inch  for  the  most  careful  and  finest 
art  printing.  The  most  useful  screens  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lines  to  the  inch,  and  these  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sizes  used 
in  connection  with  illustrations  for  magazines.  In  the  case  of 
the  daily  papers — which  are  very  rapidly  printed  on  fast-running 
machines — the  illustrations  require  screens  with  a  much  more 
open  mesh — usually  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  lines 
to  the  inch 

"When  the  operator  has  adjusted  the  screen  to  the  required 
distance  from  the  plate — so  as  to  give  the  kind  of  'dot'  desired 
— he  makes  his  first  exposure,  which  is  to  give  the  '  dot '  forma- 
tion in  the  darker  parts  of  the  subject.  He  then  places  the  cap 
on  the  lens,  puts  in  a  larger  stop  and  exposes  again.  He,  in  this 
way,  gets  a  'dot'  formation  of  the  detail.  The  third  exposure 
— with  a  still  larger  stop — is  for  the  '  dot '  formation  in  the  high 
lights  (see  enlarged  illustration  of  the  screen  effect).  Some  op- 
erators make  only  two  exposures.  The  different  stops  used  vary 
a  great  deal.  .  .  .  The  exposures  are  very  short — whichever  of 
these  stops  are  used.  Their  whole  aggregate  length — from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  till  the  end  of  the  third — varies  from  a 
minute  and  a  half  to  three  minutes  if  an  arc  lamp  of  the  enclosed 
type  is  used,  as  this  gives  the  greater  percentage  of  violet  or 
active  rays  of  light,  to  which  the  plates  are  most  sensitive.  The 
exposure  with  the  open  type  of  arc  lamp  is  about  three  times 
as  long." 

The  exposed  plate  is  now  developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
afterward  reduced  in  density  by  letting  a  "cutting-out"  solu- 
tion flow  over  it  until  the  '  dots '  are  of  the  size  necessary  to  give 
the  requisite  brightness.  The  finished  negative  is  now  dried 
and  printed  on  copper,  which  has  been  sensitized  with  white  of 
egg,  fish  glue,  and  bichromate  of  ammonium.  The  print  on  the 
copper  plate  is  developed  in  water,  which  dissolves  away  the 
solution  not  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and  it  is  afterward  burned 
or  baked  to  make  the  coating  into  a  hard  enamel.  To  quote 
again : 

"The  plate  is  now  passed  on  to  the  etchers,  who  place  it  in  a 
solution  of  perchlorid  of  iron.  This  eats  away  the  copper  be- 
tween the  dots,  and  thus  leaves  the  image  standing  up  in  relief, 
the  enamel  not  allowing  the  solution  to  touch  the  'dots.'  A 
rough  proof  is  now  taken  of  the  print  in  order  to  see  what  further 
etching  is  required.  This  fine  etching  is  done  by  stopping  out, 
with  a  resisting  varnish,  parts  which  do  not  require  any  further 
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etching,  and  the  high  lights  are  then  etched  up 

so  as  to  give  more  brightness  and  detail 

"  The  methods  of  working  and  the  apparatus 
xxsed  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  it  is  now  pos- 
sible for  a  block  to  be  completely  made — ready 
to  be  put  on  the  printing-press — within  one 
hour  from  the  time  the  photograph  or  drawing 
is  placed  in  the  operator's  hands.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  for  a  hurried  illustration;  the 
usual  time  taken  over  a  block  is  from  four  to 
five  hours." 


Copyrighted,  Moffett  Slmiius,  {  hicagn. 

PORTRAIT    OF    PRESIDENT    TAFT 

Reproduced  in  half-tone. 


THE  SENSES  OF  PLANTS 

THAT  PLANTS  see,  touch,  and  taste, 
and  also  have  an  elementary  sense  of 
direction,  appears  to  Henri  Coupin, 
who  writes  on  the  subject  in  La  Revue  (Paris), 
to  be  undoubted.  These  words  must  not  be 
interpreted  in  a  human  sense,  of  course;  but 
we  habitually  use  them  without  so  interpre- 
ting them,  in  applying  them  to  the  lower  orders 
of  animal  life.  The  sight  of  an  insect  is  of 
quite  a  different  kind  from  that  of  a  man;  and 
the  sight  exercised  by  a  plant  is  of  course 
lower  still.  What  the  writer  means  is  that 
plants  react  to  the  stimuli  around  them  and 
apparently  even  discriminate  between  different  stimuli  in  this 
reaction,  so  that  thej^  may  be  assumed  to  have  something  in 
the  nature  of  perception,  using  the  word  very  broadly.  We 
quote  from  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Coupin's  article  that  appears 
in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  December 
16),  where  we  read  in  part: 

"The  most  highly  developed  sense  belonging  to  plants  is 
that  of  sight,  which  permits  them  to  perceive  light,  but  not  to 
distinguish  objects. 

"  It  is  easy  to  show  the  influence  of  light  on  plants  by  cultiva- 
ting one  in  a  room  with  a  single  window.  The  stalks,  as  they  grow, 
vnW  turn  toward  the  u-indow,  i.e.,  they  are  positively  heliotropic. 
This  sensibility  to  light  is  also  found  in  the  roots,  but  these 
shun  the  light;    they  are  negatively  heliotropic. 

"In  the  perception  of  light  by  leaves  the  epidermis  of  the  upper 
surface  seems  to  play  the  most  important  role.  This  epidermis 
is  frequently  composed  of  cells  which  are  really  tiny  convex 
lenses.  These  reflect  and  collect  the  rays  like  the  ordinary 
burning-glass.  This  concentrated  light  exerts  a  stimulus  or 
irritation  on  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells,  and  the  stimulus  is 
transmitted  to  the  stems,  which 
respond  by  so  bending  and  twist- 
ing as  always  to  keep  the  leaf 
in  its  position  perpendicular  to 
the  rays.  Haberlandt  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  these  privileged 
cells  'eyes'  and  to  compare 
them  to  those  very  simple  eyes 
known  as  ocelli  found  in  spiders 
and  many  insects." 

A  striking  experiment  cited  by 
Coupin  shows  the  influence  of 
light  on  the  microscopic  alga3 
which  abound  in  water  and  have 
the  power  of  motion.  If  some 
of  the  greenish  water  found  in 
pools  be  put  in  a  glass  tube  ••*•*•"• 
coated  with  lampblack,  and  a  »'•*•* •'•*l\\* 
word  be  WTittcu  on  the  tube  by 
ora-sing  the  lampl)lack  along  the 
linos  of  the  lettering,  then  the 
light  will  enter  through  th<»  let- 
ters, the  alg»  will  Hock  to  them, 
and  when  the  tube  is  cleaned  of 
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lampblack  after  standing  in  the  sun  a  day  or 
so,  the  word  will  appear  written  in  green 
algae.     To  quote  further: 

' '  A  sense  equally  wide-spread  among  plants 
is  that  of  touch.  The  best-known  ease  is 
that  of  the  sensitive  plant,  which  at  the 
slightest  contact  folds  its  leaflets  together  and 
finally  lets  the  whole  leaf  droop. 

"  Of  late  years  the  movements  of  the  sensi- 
tive plant  have  been  closely  studied  and  there 
has  been  detected  a  tissue  of  slightly  elongated 
cells  communicating  with  each  other  by 
minute  passages,  and  admirably  adapted,  like 
a  network  of  nerves,  for  conveying  the  tactile 
sensation  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  which,  for 
reasons  that  escape  us,  changes  the  tension 
of  its  aqueous  system,  whence  arise  the  leaf- 
movements  we  observe. 

"Another  leaf,  likewise  extremely  sensitive, 
is  that  of  Venus's  fly-trap,  or  dionaea,  which  is 
composed  of  a  flat  blade  terminating  in  two 
appendages  that  fit  together  and  revolve 
around  a  central  hinge.  This  union  occurs 
frequently  when  an  insect  alights  on  the 
trap,  which  is  immediately  sprung,  and 
catches  the  intruder,  whence  its  name.  In 
seeking  to  cause  the  movement  it  is  found  to 
be  produced  with  certainty  only  when  one  of 
the  three  small  hairs  inside  the  trap  is  touched. 
Here,  then,  the  same  sense  of  touch  is  clearly 
localized,  and  we  might  say,  indeed,  that 
the  plant  has  veritable  tactile  organs,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
epidermis  of  most  animals. 

"Consider,  too,  the  actions  of  tendrils,  those  organs  by  which 
many  plants  attach  themselves  to  neighboring  objects,  as  every 
one  has  seen  vines  and  melons  do.  If  they  meet  no  support 
while  growing  they  remain  almost  straight,  but,  if  by  chance  they 
stumble  against  a  twig,  within  a  few  hours  they  have  twined 
about  it.  The  sensation  of  contact  has  stimulated  them  to  this 
formation  of  ringlets.  Moreover,  the  excitation  produced  is 
transmitted  to  a  certain  distance,  so  that  the  tendril  will  continue 
to  twine  even  below  the  point  of  contact  and  thereby  bring  the 
plant  nearer  to  the  supporting  object.  The  twining  maj'  even 
be  reduced  by  stroking  the  tendril  repeatedly  on  the  same  side. 
"Among  flowers  we  find  many  examples  of  phenomena  due 
to  tactile  sensations.  Touch,  for  example,  the  base  of  the 
stamen  of  the  barberry  with  a  pin;  instantly  it  will  fold  against 
the  pistil,  the  central  organ  of  the  flower.  The  movement  is  verj- 
rapid,  lasts  only  a  few  seconds,  and  the  stamen  flies  back  to  its 
original  position  when  the  excitation  ceases.  Do  the  same  with 
a  certain  little  wall-flower,  the  parietary,  and  the  movement  is 
even  more  abrupt.  The  stamens  fly  back  like  little  springs,  dis- 
charging their  pollen  in  everj' 
direction.  In  both  these  in- 
stances— to  which  it  would  be 
easj'  to  add  others,  such  as  the 
movements  of  the  stamens  of 
thistles — the  phenomenon  has 
been  produced  solely  by  touch." 

As  for  the  sense  of  taste,  it  cer- 
tainly exists,  Mr.  Coupin  thinks, 
in  the  lower  orders  of  plants, 
such  as  the  algie.  If  we  place 
in  the  water  in  which  they  live 
particles  of  diverse  nature,  only 
certain  ones  will  be  assimilated. 
The  algie  appear  capable  of  per- 
ceiving savor  and  making  choice, 
•>.nd  this  faculty  we  call  taste. 
He  go<>s  on : 

"Taste  is  more  diniciilf  to 
det«>('t  among  the  higiuT  plants, 
among  wtiicii  it  is  probably 
not  ^•(>^v  wi(le-spri>ad.  H<)we\er. 
wh(>n  one  plaees  on  live  leaf  of  a 
carnivorous  plant,  the  sun-<Iew, 
an  insect  or  a  scraj)  of  meat,  tln^ 
tentacles  with  which  it  is  covered 
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will  seize  these  substances,  while  they  remain  inert  in  the  presence 
of  non-nutritive  matters,  such  as  a  pebble.  The  tentacles, 
therefore,  manifest  a  sense  of  taste  by  their  behavior.  Besides, 
if  one  e.xamines  them  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  in  contact  with  a  sapid  substance  their  protoplasm  is 
agitated;  it  seems  to  fairly  thrill  with  pleasure!  Moreover,  the 
extremity  of  the  tentacles  secretes  larger  quantities  of  a  sticky 
juice  under  such  conditions.  We  migfht  say  without  too  much 
e.xaggeration — that  its  mouth  is  watering! 

"Besides  the  senses  of  sight,  touch,  and  taste  whidi  we  have 
just  described,  plants  possess  a  special  sen.se  which  may  be  called 
that  of  direction  in  space.  Place  in  a  horizontal  position  a  root 
pre^^ously  vertical  and  it  will  almost  immediately  begin  to  direct 
itself,  at  the  extremity,  toward  the  center  of  the  earth.  Do  the 
same  %\ith  a  stalk  and  it  will  direct  itself  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, toward  the  zenith.  Suspend  a  flower-pot  containing  grow- 
ing bean-plants  upside  down,  and  the  next  day  you  will  find  that 
the  leaves  have  twisted  to  present  anew  their  faces  to  the  celestial 
vault.  The  physiologists  call  these  phenomena  geotropism. 
This  sense  is  highly  developed  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  plants 
react  to  the  sensory  stimulus  with  never-failing  certainty  and 
precision." 


TO  FILL  OLD   MINES  WITH  SAND 

OLD  WORKED-OUT  MINES  are  often  highly  dan- 
gerous. When  they  are  almost  forgotten  the  ground 
alcove  them  will  sometimes  cave  in,  with  disastrous 
results.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  an  old  mining  district 
to  see  a  house,  or  even  part  of  a  town,  that  has  been  wrecked  by 
dropping  into  an  unsuspected  and  long-abandoned  tunnel 
beneath.  The  ordinary  preventive  method  used  in  American 
mines  is  more  or  less  extensive  timbering,  but  this  is  never  per- 
fectly safe,  and  even  with  regular  over.sight  it  remains  a  con- 
stant menace.  A  method  used  in  European  and  Australian 
mining  districts,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  metal  mines  of  the  United  States,  is  advocated  by  William 
H.  Storms  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  This  is  the 
filling  of  abandoned  Avorkings  with  sand — a  somewhat  expen- 
sive method  to  start  with,  hut  justified  by  the  fact  that,  once 
done,  no  further  thought  need  be  given  to  it,  as  it  has  practi- 
cally become  once  more  a  part  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth. 
We  quote  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Storms's  article  made  for  The 
Engineering  ^Magazine  (New  York,  December),  where  we  read: 

"The  workings  of  what  is  known  as  the  Shamrock  mine,  in 
Wfstphalia,  are  filled  with  sand.  These  workings  are  about 
l.'.XX)  feet  deep,  and  the  sand  is  carried  l,r)(K)  feel  horizontally 
from  the  shaft  iiiidfrgroimd  and  d('|)osi(cd;  at  another  mine  it  is 
carried  a  horizontal  distance  of  over  3,;iOO  feet.  At  the  Mys- 
lowitz  colliery,  3,000  tons  of  sand  were  daily  sent  down  into  the 
mine  for  stope  filling.  In  this  mine  one  coal  seam  is  S  1o  21 
feet  thick,  and  another  28  to  37  feet,  indicating  that  sand-filling 
is  api)licable  to  large  as  well  as  small  stopes.  The  sand  is  ob- 
tained from  a  bank  20  feet  thick  and  1,000  feet  long,  steam 
shovels  being  used  to  load  cars,  which  are  hauled  to  the  points 
of  discharge  by  steam  locomotives.  There  are  two  boreholes, 
one  780  feet  deep,  the  other  1,1(X)  feet.  From  the  foot  of  these 
holes  the  sand  is  distributed  to  the  stopes. 

"At  a  colliery  near  LieK*'.  Belgium,  the  sand  is  sluiced  down 
with  water  through  (i-inr-h  pipes.  ...  At  one  coal  mine  in 
Silesia  7,500  tons  of  sand  and  debris  are  sent  down  daily  to  fill 
the  stopes. 

"In  Western  Australia,  mill  tailing  is  sent  down  into  the  mines 
through  shafts  from  the  surface.  .  .  .  The  .san<l  is  distributed  by 
means  of  a  belt-<;-on\eyor  placed  on  an  old  level  running  over 
the  stopes  to  be  filled  below.  Sand-filling  has  been  practised  in 
the  Western  Australian  mines  for  the  last  fourtr-en  years,  so  may 
Ik-  said  to  have  thj-re  pas.sed  the  stage  of  experiment.  The  cost 
is  stated  to  be  about  20  cents  per  ton  of  ore  extracted,  which 
certainly  compares  favorably  with  the  most  economical  em- 
ployment of  timber  in  American  mines 

"If  it  is  run  in  wet,  the  sand  will  .settle  and  some  water  will 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  .sand  and  may  be  drained  or  pumped 
away,  while  some  of  the  water  will  surely  leak  away  tliroiifjli 
frevic«'s  in  the  bulkhf-ad  and  even  in  the  n>cks.  Anything  that 
could  cause  a  mud-rush  must  Ix-  carefuUv  avoided." 


PHYSICAL  TESTS  FOR  AVIATORS 

IF  IT  IS  considered  necessary  to  subject  railway  engineers 
to  tests  of  their  keenness  of  vision  and  accuracy  of  color- 
perception,  what  ought  to  be  required  of  aviators,  who  not 
only  have  no  rails  to  guide  their  machines,  but  are  not  even 
limited  to  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth  in  their  movements? 
The  motion  of  the  locomotive  is  one-dimensional,  that  of  the 
automobile  two-dimensional,  while  the  aeroplane  has  all  three 
dimensions  for  its  domain.  Tests  for  chauffeurs  have  so  far  been 
limited  to  their  mechanical  knowledge  and  experience,  yet  it  is 
probable,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  December  16),  that  collisions  and  other  accidents 
to  automobiles  have  often  been  due  to  bodily  infirmities  of 
drivers.  Still  more  is  proper  corporeal  equipment  necessary  in 
the  air-pilot,  who  must  move  in  three  dimensions  and  who  is 
subject  to  the  most  varying  conditions  of  temperature,  humidity, 
and  air-pressure.     As  this  writer  puts  it: 

"'Know  thyself  becomes  the  very  law  of  life  to  the  aviator, 
and  doubtless  much  of  the  appalling  loss  of  life  among  aero- 
planists  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  too  reckless  birdmeii 
been  aware  of  their  own  physical  defects  and  limitations.  Now 
that  the  aeroplane  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  carry  a  very 
consideral)U^  number  of  passenger.s^a  Somraer  biplane  has 
recently  carried  six  full-grown  passengers  on  an  hour's  trip 
across  country — public  policy  demands  that  a  physician's  certi- 
ficate of  physical  soundness  be  required  of  applicants  for  a 
pilot's  license. 

"A  special  study  of  this  subject  has  been  made  recently  by 
an  Italian  physician,  who  has  reported  some  very  interesting 
conclusions  to  The  Hospital  Gazette.  As  a  first  requirement  he 
observes  that  would-be  pilots  should  have  perfect  functional 
action  of  the  organs  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems, 
and  of  th((  nerve-centers,  since  all  of  these  must  be  subjected  to 
great  exertion,  strain,  and  disturbance. 

"Precision  of  movement  of  the  limbs  is  highly  important,  and 
so  is  the  ability  to  jump  or  leap  with  accuracy,  a  quality  which 
depends  not  only  on  leg  action,  but  on  flexibility  of  trunk  and 
clearness  of  sight.  Resistance  to  shock  should  also  be  tested, 
as  should  keenness  of  vision  for  white  and  for  colors. 

"Soundness  of  the  auditory  organs  is  a  particularly  vital 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  hearing  should  be  normal  because 
upon  this  faculty  especially  devolves  the  noting  of  the  proper 
and  unint('rrui)ted  action  of  the  motor.  Also,  a  healthy  state 
of  th(*  drum  and  middle  ear,  the  free  play  of  the  chain  of  small 
bones,  and  an  unobstructed  condition  of  the  upper  air  passag(>s 
and  the,  Eustachian  tubes  are  indispensable  conditions  for  the 
defense  of  th(^  anatomic  and  functional  integrity  of  the  ear." 

Most  vital  of  all,  perhaps,  the  writer  thinks,  is  the  integrity 
of  the  internal  ear,  and  especially  of  its  three  semicircular 
canals,  which  constitute  a  delicate  organ  of  equilibrium.  Their 
nerve-filaments  float  in  a  liquid,  any  disturbance  of  whose  level 
is  at  once  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

"In  this  connection  Professor  Nieddu-Semidei  made  some 
especially  interesting  observations,  one  to  the  effect  that  the 
sense  of  dynamic  equilibrium  is  made  more  sensitive  by  exercise. 
In  one  instance  an  aspirant  for  a  pilot's  liccnise  showed  marked 
errors  and  illusions  of  direction.  On  examination  of  his  ears  theri^ 
were  found  traces  of  a  pnwious  purulent  <*ar  trouble  resulting  in 
dimiiuitioii  of  hearing  and  functional  trouble  of  the  semicircular 
canals.  When  asked  to  walk  in  a  straight  line  with  his  eyes 
shut  he  constantly  bore  to  the  right.  This  deflection  was  still 
more  marked  when  walking  in  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  (arcle  (en- 
larging at  each  turn  if  the  traj<^ctory  was  convex  toward  tlu* 
right  and  decreasing  correspondingly  if  toward  the  left.  Tho 
observation  of  this  case  led  the  physician  to  formulate  the 
circle  test  for  th(^  (examination  of  tlu^  functional  operation  of  tlic 
s(!micircular  canals  in  would-be  pilots. 

"If  the  pilots  of  dirigibles  and  of  floating  balloons  require  less 
rigid  tests  in  some  respects,  in  others  they  are  more  liable  to 
disturbance  because  of  the  gniater  heights  at  which  they  (^otn- 
monly  move  and  because  of  the  much  longer  duration  of  the 
flight.  For  them,  heart  and  lung  power  are  of  graver  import, 
skin  .sensitiveness  should  be  considered,  and  gastric  irritability 
may  play  a  significant  part  in  the  diminution  of  slren'j;th  and 
resistance  and  the  general  loss  of  staying  power." 
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A  NEW  SCHEME  FOR   DISTANCE  VISION 

PLANS  FOR  "TELEVISION"  by  electricity  crop  up  fre- 
quently, and  yet  we  have  not  thus  far  seen  anythiiifj  at  a 
distance  bj'  means  of  any  of  them.  The  latest  scheme  is 
frankly  unrealized,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  the  most  promising  of 
all.  It  was  outlined  recently  in  an  address  to  the  Rontgen 
Society  in  England  by  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  and  has  not 
even  reached  the  experimental  stage.  Its  distinctive  and 
promising  feature  is  the  use  of  the  cathode  rays,  which  appear  in 
vacuum  tubes  through  which  electric  discharges  pass.  The 
weak  point  of  most  television  schemes  is  the  fact  that  they 
involve  moving  parts  which  must  rotate  or 
oscillate  Avith  great  velocity  at  distant  sta- 
tions and  with,  the  most  delicate  adjustment, 
so  that  one  shall  not  get  ahead  of  the  other, 
or  fall  beliind  it  in  the  least. 

Now  bj'  using  cathode  rays — the  streams 
of  electrified  particles  in  a  vacuum  tube — 
]\Ir.  Swinton  emploj-s  what  are  practically 
mechanical  elements  absolutely  devoid  of 
Aveight.  The  rays  may  be  deflected  bj'  a 
magnet  and  the  inventor  uses  this  property 
to  move  them  about.  The  Electrical  Review 
and  Western  Electricuui  (Chicago,  December 
9)  describes  the  invention  somewhat  in 
detail,  taking  its  data  from  an  outline  of 
Mr.  Swinton's  address  in  the  London  Times. 
From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  image 
to  be  transmitted  is  thrown  on  a  so-called 
photo-electric  screen  through  a  sheet  of 
metallic  gauze  connected  with  the  line  wire. 
The  screen  is  made  up  of  cubes  of  rubidium 
or  some  other  metal  that  has  the  property 
of  discharging  electricity  under  the  influence 
of  light.  At  the  same  time  the  cubes  are  suc- 
cessively electrified  very  rapidly  liy  jjassing 
a  beam  of  cathode  rays  over  them.  The  cubes  that  are  in  the 
light  parts  of  the  image  will  in  turn  electrify  the  gauze  by  dis- 
charging through  a  layer  of  gas  behind  them.  The  electricity 
passes  from  the  gauze  along  the  line  wire  to  the  distant  receiving 
station,  where  the  receiver  is  so  constructed  that  another  cathode 
beam,  moving  in  exact  harmony  with  that  of  the  transmitter, 
is  allowed  to  act  on  a  phosphorescent  screen  only  when  the  cur- 
rent so  passes.  The  position  of  a  light  spot  on  the  receiver  thus 
corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  an  illuminated  area  on  the  trans- 
mitter, and  as  the  motions  are  inconceivably  rapid,  the  whole 
image,  by  persistence  oi  vision,  stands  out  before  the  eye. 

All  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  as  yet  theory  only.  The 
paper  named  above  says  of  it  editorially: 

"It  is  certainly  no  more  difficult  of  achievement  than  either 
the  moving-picture  machine  or  the  telephone  must  have  ap- 
peared a  few  decades  ago. 

"The  mechanism,  if  it  iruxy  be  called  such,  indeed  resembles 
that  of  the  moving-picture  machine,  except  that  instead  of  seeing 
a  succession  of  images,  the  observer  sees  the  composite  picture, 
due  to  a  dot  of  liglit  apjicaring  successively  at  different  i)()ints, 
and  moving  over  the  screen  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  in  eacli 
cycle  covering  its  entire  surface.  The  image  seen  by  the  observer 
would  be  the  coiiihinalion  of  many  retained  impressions  of  the 
moving  spot. 

"While  some  of  the  ideas  involved  in  the  television  schenie 
may  Ik-  old,  the  idea  of  entirely  replacing  the  moving  parts  by 
two  synchronously  displaced  cathode-ray  discharges  is  cer- 
tainly novel.  With  this  weightless  moving  part  and  pairs  of 
magnets  for  the  horizontal  and  xcrtical  mo\emetits  sui)plie(l 
from  tin-  same  circuits,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the  nceiving 
and  sending  end  of  the  instrument  falling  out  of  step. 

"Should  .Mr.  Swinton's  idea  be  taken  up  and  worked  out,  thi-re 
would  seem  to  l)e  no  lack  of  commercial  ()p|)orl  unities  for  it. 
Races,  contests,  and  games  nuiy  in  the  future  \n-  |)re.senl«'d  to 
audiences  in  a  distant  hall  in  synchronism  with  their  a<'tiui! 
performunce.     Spoken  words  have  now   (|uite  largely  taken  tiic 


place  of  written  messages,  but  space  has  not  yet  been  overcome  to 
a  sufficient  degree.  The  public  wants  long-distance  sight  as  well 
as  conversation,  and  if  Mr.  Swinton's  ideas  reach  fruition,  it  will 

have  it." 


MISTAKES  ABOUT   THE  NORTHMEN 


t; 


HE  EXISTINO  state  of  the  evidence  regarding  the  vexed 
question  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen 
is  summed  up  by  Henri  Vignaud  in  a  paper  published 
in  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Americanists  (Paris)  and  abstract- 
ed in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Scicntifiques  (Louvain,  Belgium). 
Mr.  Vignaud  has  spent  his  life  in  the  diplomatic  service,  mostly 
at  our  embassy  in  Paris,  and  is  besides  an 
authority  on  early  American  exploration.  He 
believes  the  Northmen  did  really  reach  North 
America,  probably  somewhere  on  Labrador, 
but  he  thinks  that  this  conclusion  rests  on  the 
statements  of  the  Sagas  alone,  all  other  e\i- 
dence  being  either  falsified  or  misunderstood. 
There  is  not,  he  avers,  the  slightest  shred  of 
evidence  that  the  Northmen  were  ever  in 
New  England,  much  less  farther  inland. 
We  read: 


HENRI     VIGNAUD, 

AVIlo  finds  no   shred  of  evidence   that   the 
Northmen  ever  reacherl  New  England. 


"From  the  archeological  standpoint  we 
must  acknowledge  the  complete  absence, 
particularly  in  New  England,  of  the  least 
authentic  material  vestige  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States. 
We  say  'authentic'  for  there  are  several 
documents  that  either  are  apocryphal  or 
have  not  the  origin  attributed  to  them. 
Mr.  Vignaud  notes  the  skeleton  found  in 
1831  near  Fall  River.  Mass.,  the  .stone  mill 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  a  series  of  inscrip- 
tions. The  oldest  is  that  of  Dighton  Rock 
on  Tatmtou  River,  Mass.,  where  Rafn  and 
other  enthusiastic  Scandinavists  ha\e 
recognized  runic  characters;  but  the  scien- 
tists of  the  Ethnological  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton have  shown  that  the  inscription  is  of 
the  Algonkian  type  and  consists  of  American  petroglyphs. 
Among  the  most  recent  must  be  mentioned  that  on  a  tombstone 
discovered  in  1867  near  the  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  near  Washing- 
ton; about  1869  The  Historical  Magazine  showed  that  this  Avas 
only  a  cleAer  trick  due  to  a  Washington  laAvyer  named  Conan. 
"In  1909  it  was  reported  that  a  large  stone,  dating  from  the 
14th  centtH'y  (1362)  but  bearing  modern  letters  instead  of  the 
runic  alphabet,  had  been  found  several  miles  from  the  Aillage  of 
Kensington,  Minn.  Despite  the  opinion  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  divers  professors  of  American  universities  ha\e  pro- 
nounced against  the  authenticity  of  the  inscription. 

"In  fact,  there  is  no  proof  of  the  discovery  of  Vineland  by  the 
Northmen  except  the  Sagas,  and  as  these  are  silent  on  the 
geographical  situation  of  this  land,  we  can  only  guess  at  it. 
If  we  admit  that  America  Avas  Aisited  by  them,  it  could  only 
have  been  in  the  temi)erate  region  of  the  east  coast.  Rather 
than  undergo  the  climatic  rigors  of  Greenland,  Avhere  they 
had  made  superhunum  efforts  to  maintain  themsehes,  Avould 
not  tlu^  Scandina\ians  haA'e  been  eager  to  emigrate  if  they 
had  really  landed  on  more  clement  shores  within  such  easy 
communication? 

"In  conclusion,  must  we  deny  to  the  Northmen  the  honor  of 
having  landed  on  the  American  continent  before  Christopher 
( "olumhus".'  Altlio  we  can  not  settle  the  (juestion.  there  are  at 
least  reasons  for  admitting  tiiat  the  \oyage  described  in  the 
Sagas  took  place  between  (Jreeidand  and  Labrador,  and  for 
accepting  as  prol)al>le  tii(!  hypcliiesis  according  to  whidi  the 
Nortiunen  of  (ireenland  were  the  tirst  Euroiieans  to  set  foot  on 
tile  soil  of  the  \ew  World.  Hut  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  tliis  fact,  says  Mr.  Vignaud.  The  tii.scovory  made 
b.\  the  Seaii(lina\  ians  had  no  itilliience  on  the  histor.v  of  ci\  iii/.a- 
tion  and  oe('ui)ies  no  plac(>  in  the  si'rit's  of  events  Ity  which  w<> 
ha\('  gradually  arrived  at  a  kno\\ledg«>  of  the  globe.  ...  So  it 
is  al>sunl  to  i)ut  forward  the  leelamiers  I>tMf  or  Karlsefni  as 
rivals  or  precursors  of  Coiumlius.  The  discoverer  of  America 
is  lie  who  put  I  lie  (wo  worlds  in  communication.  The  discovery 
of  the  Northmen  n-mained  as  useU'.ss  t«)  humanity  as  it  would 
appear  to  liave  been  to  llu>mselves — it  might  as  A^ell  ha\e  never 
tal^eii   |ti;ice."    Traiisldtion   //kk/c /or  Tin:   LrrK.i<.\KY   Diok.st. 


EXIT    OF    THE   NEW  THEATER 


Ti'IE  LOSS  OF  $400,000  may  not  have  been  the  reason 
why  the  •'Founders"  of  the  New  Theater  that  was  to  be 
for  "art.  not  profits,"  have  given  up  the  idea.  But 
many  ean  not  rid  their  minds  of  the  thought  that  this  has  some- 
thing to  do  \vith  it,  and  they  are  sorry  it  has  had  this  melan- 
choly outcome.  Regret  is  heard  on  e^ery  hand  over  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  "Founders"  that  ''owing  to  conditions 
unfavorable  to  the  project  of  a  building  to  take  the  place  of  the 
abandoned  New  Theater,"  they  have  i' decided  to  discontinue 
the  idea,  at  least  for  the  present."  The  final  clause  may  merely 
be  a  rhetorieal  e.xpression  for  sugaring  the  bitter  pill  the  Found- 
ers are  determined  to  administer.  The  statement  is  clutched, 
however,  as  a  straw  by 
the  drowning,  by  those 
who  hope  that  by  gain- 
ing time  the  idea  may 
be  re\'ived  and  carried 
into  execution  after  suf- 
ficient preparation.  The 
obstacles  that  are  men- 
tioned as  seeming  in- 
superable to  the  present 
projectors  are  the  diflfi- 
••ulty  of  getting  an  ade- 
quate manager,  the 
unavailability  of  com- 
petent actors,  and  the 
scarcity  of  suitable 
plays.  The  first  diffi- 
culty could  be  disposed 
of,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  "if  the  Founders 
were  wilhng  to  bestow 
absolute  authority  on 
the  director  and  refrain 

fMTsonally  from  meddling  with  the  details  of  management." 
The  second  point  is  dealt  with  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Pout,  which  hints  that  the  Founders'  "too  implicit  faith  in  the 
magic  of  the  check-book"  helps  to  account  for  their  failure  uj) 
to  the  present.     We  read: 

"The  wonder  is  not  that  they  failed,  but  that  they  did  not 
perceive  tht-  rea.son  why  until  .something  like  half  a  million 
dollars  had  Iwen  lost  in  the  experiment.  They  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated very  heartily  upon  the  resolution  to  consider  further 
Ix-fore  they  adventure  more.  And,  as  has  been  hinted,  they 
have  fiirnishe<l  an  obji'ct-les.son  of  immense  value.  They  have 
proved  that  money  can  not  do  the  work  of  brains,  and  that  a 
theater  without  actors  is  a  futility.  Others  have  shown  that 
m«)ney  is  not  ev«'n  a  prime  essential  to  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution  as  tlu-  P'ounders  dreamed  of.  But  the  beginning 
has  to  be  made  from  the  bottom,  with  becoming  humility,  and 
not  from  the  top.  Phelps — one  of  the  most  sterling  actors  and 
managers  that  ever  lived — showed  how  to  make  a  stock  company 
when  he  c<mverted  the  disreputable  and  ruined  Sadler's  Wcdls 
Theater,  in  one  of  the  shabbiest  districts  of  London,  into  the 
great  center  of  the  poetic  drama  in  England.  F.  R.  Benson 
not  only  maintains  the  liest  Shakespearian  coni[)any  in  Great 
Britain,  but  a  school  to  which  the  metropolitan  managers  are 
indebted  for  nearly  all  their  best  players.  The  Chicago  Drama 
Players  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  still  pos.sible  to  assembh;  an 
e.xcellent  company  for  all  purpo.ses  of  good  modern  drama  from 
the  cajiable  players  banished  to  the  provinces  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  modem  stars.  Not  only  this,  but  they  proved  once 
mf)re  how  impo.s.sible  it  is  for  even  capable  actors  to  interpret 
artificial  comedy  acceptably  without  previous  instruction.  The 
Irish  Players,  with  not  much  besides  their  cooperative  zeal  to 
help  them,  are  exhibiting  in  a  remarkable  way  the  capabilities 


•DEDICATED  TO  THE  DRAMA  AND  THE  CITIZENS  OF  NEW  YORK." 

In  these  words  Mr.  Morgan  opened  the  splendid  building  that  has  now  changed  to  a 
"commercial   theater,"   able   to  attract  crowds  to  "The  Garden  of  Allah." 


of  a  stock  company  and  the  undeniable  feasibility  of  a  true  and 
inexpensive  National  Theater." 

As  to  plays,  it  would  seem  that  no  man  knoweth  whence  they 
come,  and  the  future,  doubtless,  is  prepared  with  its  surprizes. 
So  along  with  speculative  objections  partaking  of  the  unknown 
there  is  the  tangible  one  that  the  experiment  already  has  lost 
for  its  sponsors  $400,000.  They  were  in  the  position  of  men, 
says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "standing  on  the  edge  of  a  well  and 
asked  to  throw  their  money  in  to  fill  it  up. "  They  conceivably  may 
not  regret  the  step  now  to  be  taken,  but  certainly  the  public  will: 

"Two  seasons  at  the  New  Theater,  seasons  which  were  not 
successful    financially,    and    whose    productions   were    sharply 

criticized  on  artistic 
grounds,  gave  New 
York  a  new  idea  of 
what  the  theater  might 
be.  Its  revivals  of  the 
classics  were  no  more 
successful  than  would 
have  been  those  of  a 
commercial  manager 
working  with  actors 
few  of  whom  knew  the 
classic  traditions.  But 
it  produced  modern 
plays  which  no  com- 
mercial manager  would 
have  thought  of,  and 
it  has  left  as  a  legacy 
'The  Blue  Bird'  and 
'The  Piper,'  which  are 
still  touring  the  country 
with  the  scenery  which 
the  New  Theater  pro- 
vided and  with  copies 
of  the  New  Theater 
acting.  Those  who  saw 
the  original  company 
remember  '  Sister  Be- 
atrice' as  a  dream  of 
art  and  poetry  which  would  never  have  been  realized  else- 
where. Hampered  as  it  was  with  an  auditorium  designed  for 
spectacle,  the  New  Theater  did  those  things  beautifully,  and  it 
did  other  plays  well  enough  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude." 

The  American  looks  upon  the  step  now  taken  as  "regrettable 
not  only  because  of  the  private  disappointment  of  the  lovers  of 
good  plays,  but  because  it  puts  the  artistic  character  of  the 
American  public  in  a  false  light."  It  seems  to  imply,  so  this 
Avriter  thinks,  that  Americans  do  not  care  much  for  what  is  high 
and  fine  in  drama,  and  this  he  believes  untrue : 

"The  truth  is  that  the  dramatic  idealism  of  the  American 
people  is  private  and  individualistic.  It  lacks  social  organiza- 
tion. It  needs  kindling.  What  is  settled  by  this  failure  is  not 
tluit  the  dramatic;  art  passion  can  not  be  kindled  in  this  country, 
but  merely  that  the  process  requires  more  wisdom  or  patience  or 
public  spirit  than  the  promoters  of  the  New  Theater  were  pre- 
pared to  invest. 

"'A  great  man,'  says  Emerson,  'must  create  the  appetite  by 
which  he  is  to  be  appreciated.'  The  like  is  true  of  any  first-rate 
enterprise  involving  a  new  use  of  the  imagination. 

!'The  commercial  theaters  have  their  place,  and  an-  filling  it. 
They  would  be  able  to  do  better  if  dramatic  standards  could  be 
toned  up  by  some  institution  of  dramatic  art  free  from  the  dead 
weight  of  the  box-office. 

"Managers  of  theaters — like  managers  of  newspapers  and  all 
other  public  purveyors  of  mental  goods — are  tempted  to  pitch 
their  key  below,  rather  than  above,  the  average  demand  for  excel- 
lence and  reform,  if  their  financial  resources  are  limited.  They 
must  get  the  crowd  quickly  or  die.  Those  who  furnish  the  pub- 
lic with  stage  plays  or  political  ideas  must  have  great  capital, 
great  patience,  or  some  other  greatness — if  they  are  determined 
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to  ride  the  top  waves  of  the  actual  demand,  or  to  herald  new 
tastes  and  new  enthusiasms. 

"The  New  Theater  did  not  lack  capital  in  its  beginning.  A 
great  fortune  was  sunk.  It  lacked  capital  to  persist  and  amend 
its  mistakes.  It  failed  because  it  was  planned  not  as  a  public 
institution  but  as  the  esthetic  luxury  of  a  class.  Its  policy  was 
guided  not  for  the  democratizing  of  art  but  to  provide  a  quick 
succession  of  superb  performances  for  the  few  that  cared  for 
them. 

"The  great  deficit  was  due  to  a  rapid  alternation  between 
classic  plays  and  the  last  cry  in  modern  drama — the  insistence 
upon  a  constantly  changing  repertory,  in  the  fashion  of  grand 
opera.  This  arrangement  was  professionally  impossible.  The 
waste  and  friction  were  enormous." 

In  something  of  a  swan  song  the  New  York  Eveidng  Mail 
speaks  of  the  New  Theater  as  "a  beautiful  dream" — a  "dream 
so  refreshing  in  its  nature  that  the  drama  in  America  is  better 
for  it  to-day."  There  is  more  than  one  way  of  estimating 
"losses": 

"Has  it  'lost  money'?  A  great  deal,  certainly,  according  to 
the  ledger  in  the  box-office.  But  its  losses  remind  us  of 
Thoreau's  idea  about  his  time.  'The  time  that  people  say 
I  lost,'  said  the  sage  of  Walden,  'is  the  only  time  that  I 
have  ever  saved.' 

"Not  lost  was  the 
money  which  the  New 
Theater  expended  on 
the  production  of  beau- 
tiful and  significant 
plays  which  educated 
the  public  taste  and 
answered  the  demands 
of  the  people's  hearts, 
even  tho  all  the  dollars 
spent  on  the  stage  did 
not  come  back  at  the 
door. 

"But  it  was  a  hard 
row  to  hoe — this  buck- 
ing against  all  the  the- 
atrical customs,  and 
against  a  popular  indif- 
ference which  is  the  sad- 
dest feature  of  the  fail- 
ure. For  it  is  not  the 
'  Founders '  who  have 
occasion  to  feel  regret- 
ful to-day.  They  have 
done  their  duty.  The 
public  should  have  been 
'Founders'  too.  The 
enterprise  was  a  thing 
for  all  of  us  to  partici- 
pate in  founding.  Mistakes? 
wonder  is  that  there  were  so 
anticipated  in  so  great  a  work. 

"The  idea  of  the  New  Theater  lives  on 
noble  fruit." 


THE  YELLOW   PRESS   AS  AN  INFANTILE 
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BUT    TO     J'HIS    MEI^NCHOLY    CONSUMMATIO.N 


This  space  was  cleared  in  the  city's  high-priced  district  for  a  new  New   Tlieater 
the  Founders  have  grown  weary  in  well-doing. 


There  have  been  some, 
few.     More    should    have 


The 
been 


Its  seed  will  bear 


Nobody  familiar  with  theatrical  history,  says  the  New  York 
Timen,  believed  that  the  best  way  to  improve  the  art  of  acting 
and  dramatic  literature  in  this  country  was  to  begin  by  building 
a  splendid  playhou.se.     Further: 

!'But  it  was  one  way,  the  one  which  obviously  lay  most  clearly 
open  to  the  Founders,  and.  on  the  whole,  the  two  experimental 
terms  turned  out  much  l)etter  than  might  have  been  exi)ected. 
There  were  many  large  audiences.  Three  out  of  a  dozen  plays 
or  so  were  pecuniarily  successful,  and  that  is  a  fair  proportion 
as  theatricals  go 

"When  the  institution  was  dedicated  it  was  formally  presented 
to  the  people,  a  gift  to  the  city  from  generous  and  high-minded 
citizens.  It  seems  now  that  the  gift  was  attached  to  a  string. 
Hut  \v(!  strongly  liopr;  that  the  Founders  will  reconsider  their 
idea  of  abandoning  the  enterprise.  TIhto  is  room  for  it,  there 
is  nee<i  for  it.  If  they  start  an<'w  they  will  do  well  to  keep  clear 
of  all  entanglements  with  the  commercial  theater,  to  invest  their 
<lircct(ir  with  sole  authority,  and  let  him  go  forward.  If  thc.\- 
can  not  speedily  develop  a  drainalic  literature,  they  can  at  least 
establish  a  school  of  acting,  and  reawaken  the  public  comprehen- 
sion of  histrionisni." 


S  THE  WORST  OVER?  Are  the  most  reckless  days  of 
yellow  journaUsm  past?  Doubtless  many  Americans  who 
would  gladly  believe  it  will  welcome  such  a  profession  of 
faith  from  so  careful  a  foreign  observer  as  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks. 
W^e  have  had  to  pay  for  this  precious  product  of  .\merican 
inventiveness,  but  he  thinks  that  v^'e  shall  be  called  upon  to 
pay  less  and  less  as  the  years  go  on.  What  he  sees  now  as  the 
price  we  give  is  "the  volatility  and  empiricism,  the  hysterical 
restlessness  and  superficiality,  and  the  Incapacity  for  deep  and 
serious  thinking  that  have  been  noted  in  tluj  .Vinerican  people." 
One  thing,  he  tells  the  clientele  of  The  ForlnighUy  Review  (De- 
cember), that  would  "have  to  be  borne  in  mind  if  one  were  to 
attempt  the  interesting  but  very  serious  task  of  estimating  the 
influence  of  the  yellow  press  on  the  American  mind  and  char- 
acter," would  be  such  scenes  as  the  one  he  depicts  so  vividly 
here: 

"There  is  no  stranger  or  more  instructive  experience  than  to 

get  on  a  subway  train 
in  New  York  during 
the  hours  of  the  eve- 
ning homeward  rush 
and  watch  the  laborer 
in  his  overalls,  the  tired 
shop-girl,  and  the  pallid 
clerk  reading  and  re- 
reading Mr.  Brisbane's 
■  leader '  for  the  day.  He 
has,  I  suppose,  a  wider 
audience  than  any  wri- 
ter or  preacher  has  had 
before.  Always  fresh 
and  pvTotechni<'al.  mas- 
ter of  the  telling  phrase 
and  the  captivating  ar- 
gument, and  veiling  the 
dexterous  half-truth  be- 
hind a  drapery  of  buoy- 
ant and  'popular'  phi- 
losophy and  sentiment, 
yir.  Brisbane  has  every 
qualification  that  an  in- 
sinuating preacher  of 
discontent  should  have. 
He,  at  any  rate,  has 
made  the  masses  think 
— no  man  more  so;  the 
leading    article    in    his 

hands  has  lost  all  its  stodginess  and  restrictions,  and  become  a 

vital  and  all-embracing  instrument." 

This  to  Mr.  Brooks  is  one  phase — the  most  astounding  one — 
of  a  modern  phenomenon  that  "still  awaits  its  philosopher." 
Journalism,  he  declares,  is  waiting  for  "someone  who  will  work 
out  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  new  and  tremendous  power 
of  organized,  ubiquitous  publicity  upon  human  life."  Jour- 
nalism, tho  a  giant,  is  still  a  very  young  one.  "In  its  present 
form  it  is  the  product  of  a  quick  succes.sion  of  astounding  in\  cii- 
tions.  The  railway,  the  cable,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone.  th« 
rotary  press,  the  linotype,  the  manufacture  of  paper  fn)m  wood- 
pulp,  and  color-printing — these  are  the  discoveries  of  yesterday 
that  have  made  the  journal  of  to-day  possible."  Mr.  Brooks 
sees  it  in  this  light : 

"It  has  already,  to  all  appearances,  taken  its  place  among 
the  permanent  social  forces;  we  see  it  visibly  affecting  pretty 
nearly  all  \vc  do  and  say  and  think.  comp«'ting  with  (he  chun-lies, 
siij)ers«>(liiig  imrliaments,  elbowing  out  littraturc,  rivaling  the 
schools  and  univcrsitit's.  furnishing  the  world  with  a  niw  set  of 
nerves;  yet  nobody  that  I  am  aware  of  has  y»'t  attempted  to 
trace  out  its  consc(|Ucnccs,  to  (Iclinc  its  nature,  functions,  and 
l)rinciples,  or  to  estal>lisli  its  place  and  prerogatives  by  the  sid«» 
of  tho.se  other  forces,  religion,  law.  art,  comnu>ree,  an«l  so  on. 
that,    unliki'   journalism,    infused    the    ancient    as    well    as    the 
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modern  world.  Journalism  is  young,  and  the  problems  pro- 
pounded by  the  necessity  of  adjustiu":  it  to  society  and  the  state 
have  so  far  been  hardly  formulated.  Its  youth  must  be  its 
e.xcuse  for  whatever  flaAvs  and  excesses  it  has  developed.  The 
Yellow  Press,  as  I  view  the  matter,  is  a  disorder  of  infancy  and 
not  of  decrepitude;  it  is  a  sort  of  journalistic  scarlet  fever, 
and  will  be  cured  in  time." 

There  are   many  reasons,   he   thinks,   "why  it  should  have 
fastened  upon  America  with  peculiar  virulence."     We  read: 

"Journalism  there  has  run  through  three  main  phases.  There 
was,  first,  the  phase  in  which  a  paper  was 
able  to  support  itself  by  its  circulation  alone, 
in  which  advertisements  were  a  minor  con- 
sideration, and  in  which  the  editor,  by  his 
personality,  his  opinions,  and  his  power  of 
stating  them,  was  the  princii)al  factor.  Hut 
the  day  of  the  supremacy  of  the  leading 
article  perished  soon  after  the  Civil  War. 
and  there  set  in  the  era — it  is  just  begin- 
ning with  us — when  the  important  thing  was 
not  opinion  but  news,  and  when  the  adver- 
tisers became  the  chief  source  of  newspap(>r 
profits.  Si)i'aking  broadly,  tiie  center  of  the 
power  of  the  pn-ss  in  the  I'nited  States  has 
shifted  from  the  editorial  to  the  news  col- 
umns. Its  influence  is  not  on  that  account 
less  operative,  but  it  is,  T  should  judge,  less 
tangible  and  personal  and  more  dilTused. 
dependent,  that  is  to  say,  less  on  editorial 
comment  than  on  the  skill  ,shown  in  collect- 
ing the  news  of  the  da\',  and  in  presenting 
it  in  a  form  that  will  express  particular  \iews 
and  policies.  The  ordinary  American  journal 
of  to-day  serves  up  the  events  of  tiie  i)re- 
<-cding  twent.\-f(jur  liours  from  its  own  point 
<»f  view,  colored  l)y  its  own  prepossessions 
and  affiliations,  and  the  most  effective  proj)- 
airandisni  for  or  against  a  given  measure  or 
man  is  thus  carrie<l  on  contimiously,  by  a 
multitude  of  little  strokes,  in  the  news  col- 
umns, and  particularly  in  the  headlines  at- 
ta<'ln'd  to  them.  Now  the  Americans  liave 
always  taken  a  liberal,  if  not  a  licentious, 
view  of  th<;  kind  of  news  that  ought  to  be 
I)rinted.  In  a  somewhat  raw,  remote,  free  and 
easy  community,  imprest  with  the  idea  of  so- 
cial equality,  absorbed  in  the  work  of  laying 
the  material  foundations  of  a  vast  civiliza- 
tion, eminently  social)Ie  and  inquisitive,  but 
with  coiiiparati\i'ly  few  social  traditiousand 
almost  no  .settled  code  of  manners,  it  was  natural  enough  that 
the  line  between  private  and  i)ublic  affairs  should  be  loosely 
<lrawn.  Moreover,  the  Americans  have  never  enjoyed  anything 
like  the  .severity  of  our  own  libel  laws.  The  greater  th(>  truth 
the  greater  the  libel,  is  not  a  maxim  of  American  law.  On 
the  contrary,  a  statement,  if  published  without  malice,  is  held 
to  be  justifiable  so  long  as  it  can  be  shown  to  be  true.  Attempts 
have  been  made  in  some  .States  to  ele\ate  a  i)ul)lished  ndrac- 
tion  into  a  sufficient  defense  in  a  suit  for  libel,  and  to  invest 
a  reporter's  copy'  with  the  halo  of  'privileged  communica- 
tion.' Then,  again,  there  is  nothing  in  America  that  at  all 
corresponds  to  our  law  of  contem|)t  of  court.  An  American 
pap<'r  is  entitled  to  anticipate  the  probable  findings  of  a  judge 
and  jury,  to  take  sides  in  any  case  that  happens  to  interest  it, 
l<»  cfunment  on  anfl  to  garble  the  evidence  from  da.\'  to  day,  to 
work  up  sympathy  for  or  agaiiist  the  pro.seculor  or  defendant, 
and  to  proclaim  its  conviction  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrest  and  without  waiting 
for  the  tiresome  formality  of  the  \erdict.  Hardly  an  issue, 
indeed,  appears  of  even  the  most  reputable  organs  in  the  United 
Stales,  such  as  the  New  York  .S(//(,  The  Ti>ne.s,  and  The  Evening 
I'omI.  that  would  not  land  its  publisher  and  editor  in  prison  if 
the  Knglish  law  of  contempt  of  court  obtained  in  America." 

The  yellow  press  is  not  painted  by  Mr.  Brooks  as  irredeem- 
ably bad.  He  shows  how  it  has  rend€'red  some  real  public 
.siTvices: 

"While  most  of  the  American  daily  papers  in  the  big  cities 
an-  believed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  'money  power' 
and  c(mtrolled  by  'the  interests,'  the  yellow  journals  have  never 


failed  to  flay  the  rich  perverter  of  public  funds  and  properties, 
the  rich  gambler  in  fraudulent  consolidations,  and  the  far- 
reaching  oppressiveness  of  that  alliance  between  organized 
wealth  and  debased  politics  which  dominates  America.  They 
daily  explain  to  the  masses  how  they  are  being  robbed  by  the 
trusts,  juggled  with  by  the  politicians,  and  betrayed  by  their 
elected  officers.  They  unearth  the  iniquities  of  a  great  cor- 
poration with  the  same  microscopic  diligence  that  they  squan- 
der on  following  up  the  clues  in  a  murder  mystery  or  on  col- 
lecting or  inventing  the  details  of  a  society  scandal.  Their 
motives  may  be  dubious  and  their  methods  wholly  brazen, 
iMit  it  is  undeniable  that  the  public  has  benefited  by  many 
of  their  achievements.  The  American  crim- 
inal, whether  he  is  of  the  kind  that  steals  a 
public  franchise  or  corrupts  a  legislature,  or 
of  the  equally  common  but  more  frequently 
caught  and  convicted  kind  that  rifles  a  safe 
or  kidnaps  a  child,  fears  the  yellow  press  far 
more  than  he  fears  the  police  or  the  public. 
Both  Mr.  Hearst  and  the  late  Mr.  Pulitzer 
have  not  only  saved  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
public,  but  have  fought  a  stimulating  fight  for 
democracy  against  plutocracy  and  privilege." 


THE  ORIENTAL  SILENCE 
SHATTERED 


T 


ONE  oi'  THK  bk(;gah«  in  '   kismet. 
Edward  KiK)l)liuicli's   "  idciilizod  picturo 
of  existence   in   tlu-  da.vs  in   wliidi    Sclic- 
Iierezado  s]>uii  licr  tales." 


HE  STAGE  SEEMS  POSSEST  this 
year  with  the  purpose  of  upsetting 
our  cherished  illusions.  We  have 
only  lately  been  taught  all  sorts  of  new 
things  about  Irish  drama,  Irish  life — and  Irish 
temper!  Now  the  stage  is  showing  us  that 
the  East  does  not  "brood."  Instead  of  the 
famous  "repose"  of  the  Orient  that  roman- 
cers who  probably  haven't  been  there  are 
wont  to  depict,  a  new  play  comes  to  show 
us  that  the  East  is  noisy.  "Noise,  blasts 
of  noise,  through  scene  after  scene,"  is  the  im- 
pression it  gives  Mr.  Warren,  The  Tribune's 
(New  York)  reviewer.  "Kismet,"  the  play 
that  strikes  this  new  note,  has  held  Lon- 
don since  last  April,  and  is  knocking  at 
every  European  stage-door,  or  has  already 
been  admitted  for  a  long  stay.  "What  a 
hustle  and  bustle  it  all  was!"  cries  Mr. 
Warren.  "After  the  rush  and  excitement  of  the  dreamy  Orient, 
a  la  Knoblauch,  you  felt  a  longing  to  return  to  an  express  train 
in  the  subway  during  rush  houi-s  for  a  rest."  Then  Mr.  Warren 
goes  himself  one  better: 

"The  eyes  feast.  But  the  ears — well,  Bagdad-on-the-Subway, 
as  ().  Henry  call(>d  a  certain  city,  is  a  quiet  village  by  comparison 
with  the  Bagdad  of  Hajj  and  the  wicked  Waair 

"('olor,  riots  of  color,  masses  of  humans,  plots,  counterplots, 
killings,  and  every  kind  of  adventure;  stage  pictures  most  magi- 
cal, bewildering,  enticing,  beyond  anything  yet  seen,  and  scenes 
with  a  'punch'  every  alternate  minute — Broadway  will  rush  at 
this  |)lay  as  it  has  not  rushed  at  i)lays  these  many  years.  If 
'C'liantecler,'  with  Mauch^  Adams,  is  to  hold  the  stage  three  sea- 
sons, '  Kismet,'  with  Otis  Skinner  and  this  fabulous  gorgeousness, 
may  be  expected  to  be  touring  the  country  as  late  as  1920." 

Mr.  Knoblauch  is  an  American  who  has  already  provided  the 
stage  with  a  number  of  plays.  That  fanciful  piece,  "The  Faun," 
played  by  Mr.  Faversham,  is  one.  But  various  hands  seem  to 
need  mention  for  credit  in  this  new  production  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theater  in  New  York — Mr.  Otis  Skinner,  the  actor,  Mr. 
Fiske,  the  producer,  and,  says  the  Timen  reviewer,  Mr.  Oscar 
Asche,  the  English  actor-manager,  "who  had  the  courage  to  give 
'  Kismet '  a  first  hearing  on  the  stage  and  the  good  taste  and 
enterprise  to  make  the  setting  worthy  of  the  tale."  Here  is  the 
tale  as  Mr.  Klauber  tells  it: 

"An  Arabian  Night.  What  is  one's  first  impression  of  it? 
Well,  for  one  thing,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  choking  and 
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killing?  in  it.  Melodrainali;-,  iiKioiHl,  hut  good  red-bloodtMl  melo- 
drama which  lakes  its  color  from  the  story,  not  the  crim(\  and 
has  a  lot  of  grim  humor  all  about  it. 

"Imagine  the  delight  of  seeing  the  Beggar  Ifojj  drowning  his 
enemy  in  a  pool,  watching  the  bubbles  ri.se,  counting  them  one 
by  one  until  they  cease,  then  laughing  boisterously  at  the  deed 
of  vengeance  done.  As  Mr.  Edwin  Foy  might  say:  "Tis  a 
pretty  thing.'  Curious  to  say,  you  rather  enjoy  seeing  HdjJ 
do  it.  Liar,  cutthroat,  beggar,  thief  that  he  is,  there  is  nuicli 
that  is  human  about  him,  and  he  is  such  a  consistent  rascal  from 
first  to  last,  that  you  like  him.  If  not,  you  have  a  sneaking  no- 
tion that  you  ought  to. 

'"All  these  people  do  their  villainies  in  the  name  of  Allah,  and 
call  upon  the  Prophet  to  bless  their  crimes  as  well  as  their 
good  deeds — indeed,  they  find  in  him  the  source  of  both,  being 
more  or  less  inclined  to  view  what  conies  as  written  large  in 
destiny.  But  what  of  that?  It  is  only  a  story-book  unfolded,  a 
series  of  episodes,  with  a  connecting  thread,  but  mightily  inter- 
esting and  absorbing  once  the  thing  gets  going. 

"This,  to  be  sure,  takes  a  little  time.  The  first  act,  save  for 
the  development  of  Hnjj's  character,  is  rather  tedious.  Bui 
once  the  beggar  has  come  into  fortune,  has  given  away  his 
favored  seat  at  the  door  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Carpenters,  and 
has  started  along  the  prosperous  road,  spitting  in  the  faces  of 
his  enemies,  and  promising  worse  things  to  come  (for  spitting  in 
faces  seems  too  much  of  a  habit  to  be  serious),  the  flavor  of  the 
tale  grows  richer  to  the  jaded  palate. 

"Comes  now  the  beginning  of  the  love  talk,  with  Hdjj'.s  beau- 
tiful daughter  beloved  of  the  Caliph,  who  comes  to  her  pretending 
to  be  a  man  of  poor  station.  Now  the  narrative  gets  more 
complex.  For  Hnjfs  thie\ing  pj-ocli^'ities  have  not  forsaken 
him  in  more  prosperous  times.  80  instead  of  buying  raiment 
to  befit  his  wealth  he  steals  it.  Which  theft,  being  discovered, 
brings  him  to  the  feet  of  the  Wasir  Mansurl,  in  fear  of  the  Caliph 
and  an.xious  to  be  rid  of  him,  finding  in  Ilajj  now  the  tool  lie  needs 
for  the  deed  of  blood,  and  heaping  new  honors  on  him  and  tlie 
j)romis(>  of  great  place.      Moreover,  he,  the  ir«.s/;-,  will  be  Caliph, 


tilings  are  evils.  But  he  I'ffects  the  death  of  his  old  enemies, 
makes  his  escape,  and  arrives  ultiinately  to  save  his  child.  And 
these  are  good  things.  But  he  must  go  into  banishment  himself 
even  in  the  \erv  moment  when  he  sees  her  al)OUt  to  become  the 
bride  of  the  highest  in  (he  land,  and  that  is  bad. 

"'As  I  am  dirt  to  the  Caliph,  so  I  am  Caliph  to  the  dirt,'  hv 


•iiiK  cAi.ir/i   WHO  >r.\iu{iKs  Tin-;   heooah's 

DAUGHTKK 

Kvcn  iiflvr  tlu;  lii'XKar  tries  to  kill  liiin  on  hire  of  aiio'. Iicr  num. 
Fred  Kric  iiiid   Hilu.  .lolivel   arc  here  sliown  a-;   tlio   lovers. 

«)ncc  the  other  is  dead,  //".a/  shall  bo  Wa.sir,  and  Ilnjj'a  daugli- 
ler  shall  be  the  wife  of  Muiisurl. 

"Allah  is  indeed  good  to  beggars. 

"But  wait.  Ilajj  maK<'s  an  attempt  on  the  Cnliiih's  life,  is 
thwarted  by  the  laller's  coat  of  mail,  is  cast  into  |)rison.  learns 
that  lii^  (hui'jliter  is  to  be  dishonored  by  thi'  W'nsir.  and  ull  these 
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But  he  docs  "liis  villainies  in  the  name  of  Allah,"  and  calls 
upon  the  Prophet  to  bless  his  crimes.  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  makes 
this  ra.scal,  Ilajj,  convincing  and  even  likable. 

says  philosophically,  as  he  ousts  a  weaker  beggar  from  his  old 
s(>at  beside  the  mosque.  And  then  he  squats  ready  to  spend  the 
night  before  exile  in  the  old  place  and  the  familiar  occupation. 

"The  Bagdad  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  the  general  scene  of  tht; 
story,  and  the  action  is  supposed  to  occupy  one  day.  But  what 
a  day  in  the  life  of  Hajj,  the  beggar!  And  how  full  of  incident 
for  the  sp(>ctator  'Kismet  '  is,  indeed,  a  rich  mosaic  of  color, 
and.  fortunately,  the  color  is  not  all  of  carpenters  and  painters. 
Mr.  Knoblauch  has  written  in  a  charming  vein,  just  the  right 
one.  in  fact,  to  suit  the  tale  he  tells,  and  his  serious  incidents  and 
dialog  are  shot  through  with  a  capital  strain  of  humor. 

"But  HajJ  himself  is  the  most  completely  rounded  figure.  The 
others  are  chiefly  attributes — of  villainy,  of  piety,  of  avarice,  of 
sensuality,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  conform  w(>ll  enough  to 
the  g(>neral  plan,  and  in  guise  and  dn-ss  and  manner  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  tale.  pro\  iding  the  high  lights  or  the  shadows 
as  required." 

The  influence  of  the  Russians  is  beginning  to  show  hsvU  in 
many  aspects  of  the  modern  stage.  "  The  colors  of  the  numerous 
costumes,"  jjoints  out  tlie  Tiitus  critic,  "are  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  scluMiie  that  Leon  Bakst  has  brought  to  the  Continental 
stage  from  Russia."  But  aside  from  this  there  is  ground  for 
patriotic  pride,  as  a  Trihinir  writer  shows: 

"If  Kismet"  succeeds  in  conjuring  up  the  spell  of  Oriental 
peoples,  there  w-ill  be  an  added  interest  in  the  fact  that  almost 
all  the  actors  nrv  Anu'ricans:  ihe  production  is  wholly  American, 
without,  by  the  way,  any  altempl  to  imitate  or  n'prodnce  the 
Knglish  version,  and  most  of  the  properties  have  been  obtained 
iiere.  The  water  and  wine  jars  and  some  of  \hv  stiilTs  for  i-o.s- 
tumes  ha\t'  been  imiiorted  from  Tunis.  The  min'/zin"s  call  to 
jirayer  l'n»m  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  is  done  by  a  .Iapan«'.se. 
Outside  of  these  few  foreign  notes,  the  whole  Oriental  symphony 
will  be  native  work." 


A    PROTESTANT    VIEW    OF    CATHOLIC    VIRTUES 


How  ARE  American  Protestants  going  to  face  the  fact 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  power  of  the  Catholic  Church? 
What  is  to  be  their  attitude  toward  "this  universal 
tieighhor".'  Many  Protestant  journals  are  trying  to  answer 
tiiese  questions,  now  more  insistent  than  ever  since  the  elevation 
of  tliree  Americans  to  the  cardinalate.  Their 
editors  have  written  in  many  cases  in  so  bitter 
and  caustic  a  vein  that  their  words  would  be 
profitless  to  quote.  Occasionally,  however, 
we  find  an  expression  of  opinion  which,  while 
voicing  Protestant  criticism  of  Catholic  belief 
and  practise,  is  free  from  those  railing  accusa- 
tions which  the  Archangel  Michael  durst  not 
bring  against  his  worst  enemy.  In  this  vein 
Dr.  Frederick  Lynch  sets  out  to  answer  the 
queries  put  above.  Is  our  attitude,  he  asks, 
'"to  be  one  of  hostility  and  prejudice,  such 
as  our  fathers  entertained,  or  one  of  utmost 
<'()rdiality  and  friendliness  as  to  one  of  the 
same  faith  as  ourselves?"  "Are  we  going  to 
waste  our  energies  fighting  a  church  which 
follows  the  same  Master,"  he  continues,  "or 
unite  with  them  against  the  common  enemy 
of  all  good?"  In  The  Christian  Work  and 
Kidiigtlisl  (New  York),  Dr.  Lynch,  who  writes 
"The  Optimist's"  column,  deals  in  the  follow- 
ing broad-minded  way  with  the  question: 


"This  is  a  very  serious  question  and  must 
speedily  be  answered  by  the  American  people, 
f(jr  the  Roman  Church  is  becoming  a  power- 
ful factor  in  American  life.  Some  of  us  who 
spent  our  youth  in  country  towns  remember 
well  the  feeling  that  existed,  of  almost  bitter 
liatretl.  This  feeling  was  further  fanned  into 
Hame  b\'  weekly  papers,  which  came  from  Boston,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  and  were  full  of  mo.st  scurrilous  stuff  about  the  Church 
and  its  Irish  adherents.  Societies  were  formed  of  Protestants, 
whicii  e.xduded  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  spent  their  sessions 
hearing  fearful  tales  of  their  doings,  and  denouncing  the  Pope. 
The  members  of  these  societies,  as  we  recall  them,  spent  much 
more  time  attaekiiig  the  Roman  Catholic  (^hurch  than  in  assist- 
ing the  I'nitestant  Cluircii  of  tlie  community.  Feeling  ran  so 
high  in  my  home  town  in  Rhode  Island  that  many  actually 
believed  and  repeated  the  story  that  great  armories  had  been 
•  xcavati'd  beneath  the  Cathedral  in  Pr()\  idence,  and  stocked 
with  thousands  of  rifles  for  the  day  when  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  ri.s<*  to  s<'ize  the  (Jovernment  and  install  the  Pope  as  king 
in  a  palace  James  Gordon  Bennett  was  to  build  on  the  Hudson 
River  (near  New  York,  of  course)." 

The  writer  is  frank  to  "  admit  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
<'hurch  has  not  been  altogether  above  criticism  in  this 
c-ountrj.  '     For — 

."She  has  said  and  done  many  foolish  things,  not  the  least 
ffMilish  of  which,  and  quite  typical,  was  the  remark  of  Archbishop 
F'arley  the  other  day,  to  the  effect  that  he  hoped  N(!W  York 
would  .soon  have  a  Catholic  governor.  This  nation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Catholic  governors,  nor  Protestant — simply  with 
good  men  and  eapable  men.  But  every  once  in  a  while  this 
Chureh  d<H's  things  and  .says  things  that  mi.slead  tlie  Protestant 
w^'tion  of  the  nation  into  believing  the  Church  plays  politics  for 
♦■eclesiastical  ends.  And  there  is  nothing  this  class  hates  more 
than  any  playing  of  politics  by  a  chunli.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Cliiireh,  or  certain  sections  of  it,  has  justly  laid  itself  open  to 
criticism  by  demanding  state  money  for  church  schools.  This 
was  a  grave  mistake,  for  the  American  people  will  never  consent 
to  any  recognition  of  a  particular  denomination  as  a  dependent 
of  the  (Jovernment.     The  other  causes  of  fear  are  not  as  well 
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Who  reminds  Protestants  that  their 
energies  siioukl  be  directed  against 
the  common  enemy  of  the  church  in- 
stead of  at  their  coreligionists. 


founded.  Of  course,  the  descendant  of  the  old  Puritan  stock 
hates  any  course  that  is  not  open,  frank,  and  aboveboard,  and 
he,  no  doubt,  has  got  the  impression  sometimes  that  the  Catholic 
(^hurch  practised  more  scheming  and  Jesuitism  than  is  becoming 
in  a  democracy,  and  that  she  was  more  concerned  in  strengthen- 
ing her  own  position  than  in  forwarding  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But  two  priests,  even  two  priests  with  a  bishop 
added,  do  not  represent  the  whole  Church. 
The  criticism  of  the  Catholic  immigrant  by 
many  Protestants,  that  he  puts  allegiance  to 
the  Pope  above  allegiance  to  country,  has  been 
answered  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  himself.  He  says: 
'  The  Almighty  has  appointed  the  charge  of  the 
Roman  race,  between  two  powers,  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  the  civil:  the  one  being  set  over 
divine,  the  other  over  human,  things.  Neither 
obeys  the  other  within  the  limits  to  which 
each  is  restricted  by  its  constitution.'  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  loy- 
alty to  the  nation,  and  then — what  good  Chris- 
tian does  not  put  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  first?" 

From  this  point  the  writer  gives  "his  own 
position,"  speaking  as  "the  optimist": 

"When  he  sees  the  paganism  in  our  great 
cities,  the  utter  indifference  to  religion  of 
thousands  of  men,  the  worship  of  pleasure 
and  the  frenzy  of  the  masses  over  sports,  the 
frivolity  of  our  modern  life,  the  growing  evil  of 
divorce,  the  lessening  sense  of  sin,  the  graft 
and  corruption  in  business,  the  heedlessness  of 
law  amounting  almost  to  anarchy,  the  denial 
on  all  sides  of  the  sacrificial  life  as  the  true 
creed  of  humanity,  he  thanks  God  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  strong,  for  she  is 
set  like  a  flint  against  all  these  real  menaces 
of  our  modern  life.  He  had  infinitely  rather 
see  her  churches  multiplying  in  Chicago  than 
to  see  the  low  music  halls,  the  gorgeous  cafes,  the  halls  of  pleasure, 
and  gilded  halls  of  champagne  and  vice,  and  theaters,  given  over 
to  nastiness,  multii)lying  on  every  side.  He  had  a  thousand 
times  rather  see  her  preachers  of  judgment  and  of  the  righteous- 
ness God  demands  of  men  preaching  on  every  corner  than  to 
have  Nietzsche,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Mrs.  Glynn  gaining  increas- 
ing hold  upon  our  people.  This  is  what  we  Protestants  have  got 
to  remember. 

"  We  Christians  have  got  a  long,  arduous,  and  fierce 
task  before  us  in  this  century  of  combating  the  all-prevalent 
materialism  with  idealism,  the  wide-spread  P]picureanism  with 
the  gospel  of  service  and  of  mission.  Are  we  going  to  waste 
our  energy  and  our  feelings  in  hating  that  which,  in  spite  of 
some  doctrines  and  i)ractises,  which  we  dislike,  is  with  us,  on 
our  side,  instead  of  welcoming  any  ally  in  the  fight  against  the 
sin  of  the  world?  For,  fundamentally,  the  Roman  Church  be- 
lieves as  we  do:  God,  righteousness,  the  sacrificial  life,  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  Christ  the  only  Savior  of  humanity,  the  unparted 
life  of  God,  eternity  in  our  hearts,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
For  our  part,  we  have  no  time  to  waste  in  hating  another  Chris- 
tian C'hurch  while  we  stand  almost  despairing  before  the  thousand 
enemies  of  Christ.  We  count  as  our  friend  and  fellow  worker 
the  great  and  good  Cardinal  Gibbons,  when  he  says  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  'stands  for  law  and  order,  for  liberty, 
for  social  justice,  for  purity.  It  works  for  the  loyal  observance 
of  the  Constitution,  and  obedience  to  the  (Jovernment.  It  seeks 
to  make  better  citizens,  to  destroy  civic  corruption,  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  right  living  and  right  thinking.  It  uses  its  vast 
influence  to  incorporate  into  the  body  politic  the  hordes  of  im- 
migrants that  come  through  our  gates.  By  word  and  action 
it  i)ropagates  the  virtues  of  justice  and  charity.  .  .  .  Striving 
to  maintain  the  home,  that  unit  of  a  strong  nation,  she  has 
vigorously  condemned  divorce,  permitting  only  that  kind  of 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  bonds  which  is  known  as  separation 
from  bed  and  board';   and  we  count  that  man  our  enemy  to  be 
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overcome  who  recently  said:    'I  am  in  this  world  simply  to  get 
out  of  it  all  I  can  for  myself.'" 
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THE    FIELD   OF   THE   CAMPAIGN. 
These  are  the  cities  to  be  invaded  by  the  revivalists  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement. 


ENDING   WOMAN'S  MONOPOLY  OF 
RELIGION 

THE  NEW  THING  in  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement  is  its  emphasis  on  social  service  and  on  boys' 
work.  Mr.  Fred  B.  Smith,  the  central  figure  in  the 
^'battalion  of  thirty  workers,"  says:  "It's  suicide  if  we  don't 
go  the  limit  this  time  on  social  betterment  and  the  industrial 
situation.  If  the 
churches  don't 
prove  their  sin- 
cerity and  fear- 
lessness on  in- 
dustrial Avrongs 
this  time,  the 
door  will  never 
again  be  open 
to  them."  These 
Avords  are  quoted 
in  Arthur  H. 
Gleason's  article 
in  Collier  s  (De- 
cember 23),  and 
he  gives  one 
telling  episode 
"which  shows  how 
Mr.  Smith  deals 
■with  concrete 
examples : 

Courtesy  of  **  Collier's, 

"Into  a  Middle 
Western  town 
the  revival  dropt 
— a  town  torn  by 

labor  troubles.  After  the  meeting,  one  of  the  manufacturers 
took  Smith  in  his  automobile  out  to  his  home.  It  was  10:30 
o'clock  at  night  when  the  two  men  entered  the  large  living-room 
and  found  twenty  employers  of  labor  gathered. 

"'You're  all  for  labor,'  said  one  of  them,  'you  and  the  rest  of 
the  speakers.     You're  all  for  the  workingman.' 

"Another  manufacturer  jumped  up  and  denounced  union 
men.  Smith  pulled  out  his  watch.  It  was  now  midnight.  The 
discussion  had  been  brisk  and  even  bitter. 

"'Well,  gentlemen,  I'm  going  to  my  hotel,  and  I'm  going  to 
bed.  You  can  continue  the  discussion  if  you  wish  to.  But 
there's  one  thing  you  ought  to  do.  Go  get  a  concordance  and 
look  up  all  the  references  to  murder  in  the  Bible.  For  you've  got 
murder  in  your  hearts.'" 

The  path  of  the  revival  is  dotted  with  social  conversions,  we 
are  told.  For  in  addition  to  winning  people  to  "accept  Christ," 
the  movement  is  "inducing  employers  of  labor  to  give  better 
treatment  to  employees,  freeing  class-conscious  workingmen 
from  bitterness,  and  bringing  all  hands  together  in  the  job  of 
rescuing  boys."     For  example: 

"The  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  had  been  having  a  nasty  street- 
ear  strike,  with  bad  feeling  all  around.  Some  of  the  men  roam- 
ing the  streets  had  devised  a  murderous  chant,  which  they  sang 
when  an  automobile  went  past  them.  It  had  words  telling  how 
'We'll  pull  you  out  and  climb  in  ourselves.' 

'■Raymond  liohins  went  for  theni  in  a  labor  meeting.  'You 
fellows  are  as  yellow  as  the  otliers  whom  you're  fighting,'  he  said, 
'when  you  go  around  singing  stuff  like  that.  Swapping  occu- 
pants in  a  motor-car  isn't  going  to  helj)  things.'" 

The  writer  gathers  up  some  facts  here  and  there  to  show  the 
method  of  work  and  tlie  effectivene.ss  of  its  operation: 

"The  owner  of  one  l)ranfh  of  a  great  food  trust  lowered  the 
price  and  increased  the  size  of  the  loaf  of  bread  he  was  selling. 

"The  owner  of  a  brick  in<liistry  w«'nt  out  from  the  social-service 
talk.s  an<l  ripped  tiic  niof  (»fr  his  long,  dark  plant,  and  i)wl  in  a 


glass  roof,  so  that  the  day's  work  can  be  done  without  damaging 
eyesight.  And  he  has  begun  on  a  restaurant,  so  that  the  girls 
can  eat  in  a  decent  place,  instead  of  in  the  center  of  smoke  and 
dirt. 

"One  effect  of  the  revival  in  each  of  the  towns  has  been  to 
double  the  attendance  of  men  and  boys  in  Bible-study  groups. 
Another  has  been  to  win  new  church-members,  and  to  regain  old- 
timers  who  had  become  backsliders.  In  South  Bend  a  number 
of  men  gave  a  promise  that  they  would  'win  one  other  man  to 
Christ'  between  the  time  of  the  revival  and  this  present  week. 
A  young  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  was  told  that  a  class  of  one  hundred 
men  and  boys  would  form  itself,  if  he  would  take  it.  In  each  of 
the  towns  'under  conviction'  a  change  has  been  WTOught  in  the 
personal  life  of  one  and  another — gains  in  unselfishness,  in  seri- 
ousness of  pur- 
pose, in  direction 
of  effort.  Wash- 
ington Gladden 
characterizes  the 
meetings  as  'light 
and  power,  no 
noise.' 

"A  young  bus- 
iness man  said 
that  the  revival 
had  made  him 
feel  like  a  piece 
of  luggage  in  the 
steamer's  hold 
marked:  "Not 
Wanted  on  V^oy- 
age.' 

"'I'm  going  to 
rip  that  label  off,' 
he  said;  'I've 
found  my  job.' 

"By  its  wise 
and  fundamen- 
tal work  for 
boys,  the  revival 
has  won  all  sort 
of  persons,  un- 
moved by  ap- 
peals to  salva- 
tion, and  uninterested  in  the  clash  between  capital  and  labor. 
By  accenting  the  value  of  athletics  and  outdoor  sports,  Sun- 
day-schools are  being  built  up  which  had  grown  chilly  and 
deserted  on  routine  lesson  pamphlets.  Here  is  the  line  of  talk 
that  wins  recruits: 

"'If  you  can't  put  up  a  big  boys'  club,  use  the  church.  Use 
the  building  you've  already  got.  If  the  boys  won't  come  to 
Sunday-school,  take  them  into  the  woods  each  Sundaj'  for  a  day's 
outing.  Then,  after  a  good  feed,  when  you're  sitting  around  the 
fire,  talk  with  them.  Take  Christianity  out  of  cold  storage. 
There's  a  wonderful  energy  in  the  spirit  of  American  manhood. 
It  only  needs  to  be  directed.  It  is  ready  to  turn  from  gain. 
We  want  the  boys.' 

"And  recently,  in  Trenton,  four  hundred  boys  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  held  a  meeting  to  decide  how  they  could  further  the 
revival. 

"'The  women  have  had  charge  of  the  church  work  long 
enough,'  was  their  sentiment,  too. 

"To  make  the  boys'  work  hum,  the  movement  lifted  over  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  An  excellent 
book  on  sex  hygiene  called  "From  Youth  into  Manhood'  is  given 
to  the  boys.  A  boy-specialist  is  assigned  to  the  work  in  <>ach  city. 
"An  elderly  resident  of  Minneapolis,  with  more  money  to 
spend  than  he  has  years  to  live,  went  down  into  the  heart  of  his 
city  and  started  a  boys'  club,  building  and  all.  '  I  had  to,'  he 
stated. 

"One  of  the  Movement  men  said: 

."'This  is  splendid,  but  it  is  only  for  the  few  years  of  your  life, 
and  then  the  work  is  ended.' 

"The  next  day  the  convert  cam«>  to  the  expert  and  said: 
"'Don't  worry.      I've  endowed  it." 

"To  every  household  in  South  liend,  Indiana,  a  pamphlet  by 
a  wise  physician  has  been  distributed,  telling  |>arents  how  to 
instruct  •hildren  in  sex  hygiene. 

'"Sucli  are  a  few  of  the  results  of  tiiis  nation-wide.  nuMiern 
revival — ^so  novel  in  its  preliminary  wi>rk,  its  typH*  of  conversions, 
its  (|uiet  edu<'ational  ineetincs.  its  follow-up  work." 

No  such  !'commaniiing  and  ali-i-oiuiuering  personalities"  nn' 
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at  the  helm  of  this  movement  as  tigured  in  the  times  of  Moody 
and  Spiirgeon  and  Finney.  ."But  the  program  is  moi'e  delinite, 
more  scientific."     Thus: 

."More  men  are  on  the  team,  the  special  needs  of  the  toAvn  are 
better  met.  For  one  great  spirit  on  tire  it  substitutes  many  ex- 
cellent practical  men  doing  a  useful  piece  of  work.  It  is  less  of 
a  bontire,  but  it  supplies  a  permanent  dynamo. 

■"Its  organization  is  a  pliable  and  very  skilful  affair.  11  is 
backed  by  a  "Committee  of  97,'  who  are  largely  prominent 
business  men  and  executives  scattered  throughout  the  nation. 
The  chairman  of  that  committee  is  James  G.  Cannon,  jjrosidcnt 
of  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York.  Of  the  .i;i(K),()()()  of 
money  subscribed  by  30.000  persons  to  finance  the  movement, 
S.j,tKX)  was  given  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  about  !54().0(K)  by 
the  '97.' 

"The  campaign  manager  in  Detroit — a  man  who  gave  up  a 
$4,000  job  as  field  manager  of  a  mercantile  concern — said  of  the 
reWval : 

"  'Capitalized  by  the  money  and  brains  of  the  biggest  Inisiness 
men  of  the  country,  the  movement  is  going  after  souls  in  just  the 
same  way  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  goes  after  business.' 

"Sunday,  April  12S,  1912.  will  be  (\>nservati()n  Day  at  the 
continental  headquarters  in  New  York.  New  England  has 
planned  a  yearly  congress  to  sum  up  results,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Far  West  will  each  hold  a  congress. 

"The  organizations  i>articii)ating  are:  th(>  Baptist  Brotlier- 
hood,  the  BrotherluKxl  of  Andrew  and  Philip,  tlie  Brotherhood  of 
Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Congre- 
gational Brotherhood  of  America,  the  dideons  (Commercial 
Travelers  I,  the  International  Sunday  Scliool  Association,  the 
International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  (^hristian  Associa- 
tions, the  Lutheran  Brotherhood,  the  Methodist  Brotherhood, 
the  Otterlx'in  Brotherhood  (United  Brethren  Church),  the 
Presbyterian  Brotherhood  of  America,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Brotherhood." 


•IHE  FOOLISHNESS    OF    PREACHING" 

MANY  PEOPLE  to-day  have  tacitly  agreed  that  "the 
sermon  is  the  least  effective  part  of  the  church  service," 
that  "the  .sermon  period  is  little  more  than  a  period 
of  uncomfortable  waiting"  and  that  the  "conventional  sermon" 
is  "a  tradition  which  has  survived  into  a  generation  for  which 
it  has  lost  its  meaning."  So  the  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly 
affirms,  commenting  on  a  letter  from  an  active  church  member, 
a  j)rofessor  in  a  Western  university,  who  writes  to  him  stating 
the  problem  of  the  ineffecti\eness  of  the  modern  pulpit  in  some 
of  the  phrases  just  quoted.  Whether  there  be  any  solution  of 
the  problem,  this  editor  can  not  say,  but  he  does  think  there 
are  many  reasons  for  its  existence.     And  he  proceeds: 

"First,  great  public  siM-aking  is  a  rare  and  a  high  gift  granted 
to  VJ'ry  few,  and  granted,  it  would  seem,  as  time  goes  on,  to 
fewer  and  fewer.  It  never  was  granted  to  many,  but  in  other 
days  the  minister  had  another  power  than  that  of  his  public 
spi-aking.  The  j)reaeher  when  Ix*  was  a  rare,  a  jjarish  j)riest, 
knew  his  .souls  as  the  shepherd  his  huddled  sheep  and  could 
make  direct  appeal  to  the  man,  the  woman,  th(>  child,  sitting 
beneath  him.  His  function  was  then  a  different  matter.  He 
was  giving  his  own  p<'Oj)le  the  needed  lesson,  the  immediate 
a<lmonition,  the  tender  encouragement,  the  spiritual  solace  they 
required  from  him.  Under  present  condit  ions  the  minister  rarely 
has  even  a  bowing  a<'f|uaintance  with  his  whole  congregation, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  prob- 
ably not  more  than  a  dozen,  if  that  many.  His  appeal  from  the 
pulpit  must  depend,  not  upon  his  knowledgr'  of  the  needs  of  his 
peojile.  but  upon  the  universality  of  his  knowledge  and  upon 
his  power  of  jienetrating  the  .secrets  and  sorrows,  the  disappoint- 
ments and  feebh-nesses  of  unknown  lives.  He  must  depend 
more  than  over  before  upon  the  magnetism  of  his  personality. 
No  <»ne  wants  to  listen  to  a  stupid  man,  a  weak  man,  a  dull  man. 
The  demand  upon  the  prea<-her,  then,  is  that  hi'  he  mon-  gifted 
than  averjige  men.  Just  think  how  many  of  u.s  are  stupid 
and  dull  and  weak.  Not  only  are  the  dr-mands  excessive,  but 
more  and  more  opportunities  of  social  service  outside  the  pulpit 
an-  op<'n  t«)  men  of  spiritual  aspiration.  The  work  of  tlie  medical 
mis,sionarA-,  the  social  work«T  in  the  almost  innumerable  chari- 
table organizations,  of  tea*;her,  inspector,  slum-worker,  are  taking 
men  away  from  the  pulpit. 


"Secondly,  the  channels  of  information  and  of  mental  and 
spiritual  upbuilding  are  now  much  more  numerous  than  for- 
merly. Books  are  so  ubiquitous  and  so  accessible,  the  number 
of  Avriters  and  thinkers  so  multiplied  over  the  earth,  that  people 
are  less  and  less  trained  to  listen.  When  they  do  become 
passive  enough  to  listen  they  demand  art — music  or  trained 
and  beautiful  speech.  Perhaps  average  discourse  is  apt  to 
become  apathetic  when  no  one  can  answer  back.  Moreover,  the 
drama,  novels,  music — indeed,  all  the  arts  nowadays — are 
self-consciously  and  delibtn-at^^ly  inspiring.  "We  live  in  a  period 
of  adventurous  and  insurgent  thought.'  writes  a  modern  novelist, 
and  no  art  can  escape  the  influence  of  the  all-pervading  criticism 
leveled  to-day  at  the  customs  and  faiths  upon  which  men's  lives 
are  based.  It  may  be  bad  art  to  be  didactic,  but  it  is  no  art  at  all 
to  be  empty,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  the  arts  to-day 
try  either  to  convey  a  doctrine  or  critically  to  examine  docti-ine. 
.  .  .  The  spread  of  general  education,  then,  and  the  greater 
activity  of  all  the  arts,  has  had  a  neutralizing  effect  upon  the 
power  of  the  pulpit." 

Moreover,  as  the  modern  preacher  has  often  been  reminded, 
he  "has  to  compete  for  the  interest  of  an  audience  often  as  well 
informed  and  as  well  read  as  himself."  Now  this  very  con- 
dition might  make  things  interesting  if  the  sermon  were  a 
period  of  open  discussion,  suggests  the  writer  we  are  quoting, 
"but  regarded  as  an  exercise  at  Avhich  a  large  audience  have  to 
sit  still  and  listen  to  an  intellectual  thesis  which  they  feel  quite  as 
capable  of  handling  as  the  preacher  himself,  it  is  often  painful." 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  many  other  minor,  external  causes 
for  the  unpopularity  of  preaching.     For  instance: 

"A  preacher  needs  a  well-trained,  carrying  voice;  a  good 
enunciation ;  a  correct,  if  not  a  beautiful,  command  of  language. 
It  may  seem  i)uerile  to  insist  that  external  culture  aids  a  clergy- 
man; the  lack  of  it  certainly  can  not  nullify  the  influence  of  a 
great  man  or  an  impassioned  speaker,  but  a  careless  training 
in  the  use  of  speech  will  undoubtedly  be  an  extra  deterrent  to  a 
mediocre  man." 

In  his  attempt  to  interest  his  audience  the  up-to-date  preacher 
may  choose  any  one  of  several  varieties  of  sermon — "there  is 
the  doctrinal  sermon,  based  on  minute  and  often  obsolete  points  of 
dogma;  the  literary  sermon,  supposed  to  appeal  to  the  cultured; 
the  political  sermon,  or  the  di-scourse  on  immediate  public 
issues."  But  "to  these  types  very  few  people  confess  to  devout 
listening."  So  the  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly  concludes,  after 
noting  the  universality  of  thought  in  some  of  the  great  preachers 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  that  the  type  of  sermon 
that  is  still  effective,  and  must  always  be,  is  "the  direct  appeal  to 
virtue;  not  to  dogmas,  for  these  change  in  form  and  meaning, 
but  to  the  simple  ethical  content  of  Christianity."     Finally — 

"A  simple  stateinent  of  a  great  truth  is  not  only  compelling 
at  the  moment  of  deliverance,  but  it  will  not  wear  out.  In- 
tellectuality (changes  its  garb  with  every  generation,  and  much 
that  appealed  to  our  i)arents  is  sheer  futility  to  us.  Doc-trines 
are  tcnnporary  matters,  but  the  will  to  submit  to  the  larger 
good  is  eternal. 

"Only  the  universal  will  still  appeal  to  a  large  audience. 
The  days  when  folk  'sat  imdc^'  a  minister  to  be  instructed  in 
definite  obligations  is  passed.  When  Protestantism  rejected  an 
infallible  church  tradition  and  an  infallible  papacy,  it  rejected 
moni  than  it  knew.  The  whoUi  theory  of  infallible  knowledge 
was  bound  to  follow,  and  the  infallible  Bible  went  in  the  wake. 
In  the  place  of  dcifinite  creeds  and  hedged  beliefs  there  is  in  the 
world  to-day  a  finer  open  curiosity  as  to  the  meaning  of  life,  a 
d(<eper  concern  for  conduct,  an  awaremjss  of  the  just  claims  of 
all  men,  which  is  as  truly  religious  as  any  acceptance  of  creeds. 
The  letting  down  of  sectarian  barriiirs,  the  extinguishing  of  the 
old-time  hatred  of  sects,  will  push  the  preachers  into  a  wider  field 
and  forc(>  a  deeper  plowing.  They  must  appeal  to  wider  inter- 
ests and  search  the  deeper  j)laces  of  the  human  heart. 

"The  more  active  social  life  of  the  world  to-day  is  an  enemy 
to  meditation,  and  yet  it  is  only  by  mc^ditation  that  a  man  can 
phnrih  the  depths  of  his  own  being,  (!an  reach  below  that  wliich  is 
temporary,  acquired,  and  external  in  himself  to  that  which  is 
the  hidden,  deep-lying  reality — the  universal  life.  When  a 
man  has  the  power  to  call  out  this  part  of  himself,  his  utterance 
will  always  be  listened  to." 
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A  Scientific  Discovery  Which  will  Affect  Every 

Kitchen  in  America 


Two  years  ago,  a  new  and  heretofore 
unknown  food  was  discovered.  This 
discovery  remained  a  secret  while  the 
food  was  submitted  to  every  possible  test. 
The  many  advantages  of  this  new  food  may 
seem  unbelievable  to  women  who  never  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  use  it,  but  they  are  now 
known,  proven  facts  in  domestic  science 
schools  and  in 
hotel  kitchens, 
where  cooking 
is  a  science  or 
business. 

This  product  is 
purely  vegetable 
and  is  to  be  used 
in  cooking  wher- 
ever you  now  use 
animal  fats,  such 
as  butter  or  lard. 

This  Seems 

Impossible  Until 

You    Do    it 

Yourself 


Fry  Fish,  then  Potatoes 
The  Potatoes  will  not 


^OU  can   fry 

^  fish  in  Crisco, 

and  the   Crisco 

will  not  absorb  the  fish  odor!  You  then 
can  use  the  same  Crisco  for  frying  potatoes 
without  imparting  to  them  the  slightest  fish 
flavor.  Heretofore,  you  may  ha^e  hesitated 
to  fry  fish  because  it  meant  the  wasting  of  so 
much  lard.  With  Crisco,  not  a  drop  need  be 
thrown  away;  it  can  be  used  and  re-used, 
which  makes  it  very  economical.  Will  you 
not  make  this  fish  and  potato  test  and  learn 
for  yourself  that  it  is  possible  to  fry  food  after 
food  in  the  same  Crisco  without  imparting  to 
one  food  the  flavor  of  another.? 

Dry  Frying — A  Radical  Change 

nPHEREisanother  unusual  feature  of  Crisco 
-*■  which  makes  a  radical  change  in  frying- 
You  have  noticed  that  the  quicker  you 
fry,  the  better  results  you  .secure.    AH 
cook-books  say  "Heat  your  fat  smok- 
ing hot."     Lard  smokes  and    burns 
at  400  degrees,   and  any  tempera- 
ture abf.ve  this  point  is  not  ])racti- 
cal,    owing  to    the    discolr)ration 
and  (luaiitity  of  smoke  given  off 
You  can  heal  Crisco  very  nnich 
hotter  than  lard  (455°)   and  it 
will  not  burn  nor  smoke.  To 
reali/.e  fully  the  advantages 
of    this    high    frying 
point  of    Crisco,   cook 
potatf)cs  in  it. 

Crisco  fries  so 
quickly  that  a 
crust  forms  in- 
stantly and    pre- 


vents absorption,  thus  the  full  flavor  is  re- 
tained and  the  potatoes  are  more  healthful 
than  when  soaked  with  grease.  The  outside 
is  a  rich,  golden  brown  and  the  inside  is 
light  and  mealy,  like  a  baked  potato.  Mo 
black  specks  spoil  your  food,  and  no  "frying 
odor"  permeates  your  dining-room  and 
kitchen.     When  you  use  Crisco  for  frying, 

the  improvement 
is  so  marked  that 
you  can  see  the 
differenceatonce. 

Have  You 

Hesitated  to  Eat 

Pastry? 

pROM  a  stand- 
point of  health, 
the  discovery  of 
Crisco  is  of  great 
value.  Pie  has 
been  called  the 
great  American 
dessert,  and  many 
have  eaten  it  in 
spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  beliei'eJ 
it  to  he  inJigesti- 
hle.  Crisco  makes  foods  more  digestible. 
Doctors  are  the  strongest  advocates  that 
Crisco  has.  Many  physicians  personally  are 
recommending  it  to  their  patients,  because  the 
vegetable  ingredients,  of  which  it  is  made,  are 
more  readily  assimilated  than  are  animal  fats. 
They  know  that  Crisco  has  great  nutritive 
value, and  since  its  discovery  you  can  eat  free- 
ly foods  that  heretofore  you  could  not  digest. 

A  New  Standard 

TTNTIL  Crisco  was  discovered,  butter  was 
^  the  standard  for  good  cake- making. 
Crisco   gives   a   richer,    finer   flavored  cake 


n  the  same  Crisco. 
Taste  of  the  Fish. 


Butter  Nearly  One-fifth  Water. 


than  can  be  made  with  butter.  Butter  is 
nearly  one-fifth  water  while  Crisco  contains 
no  moisture,  but  is  all  shortening.  Cake 
made  with  Crisco  may  be  kept  longer  with- 
out loss  of  its  original  fine  flavor  and  soft 
texture.  Both 
table  and  cook- 
ing butter  vary 
in  flavor  and 
richness  during 
the  different 
seasons.  Crisco 
never  varies. 
There  is  but 
one  quality  — 
ths  best.  Every  package  is  as  rich  as  the 
first  one.  This  imfailing  richness,  this  ab- 
solute uniformity  enable  you  to  make  your 
cake  delicious  with  regularity.  Your  re- 
sults in  cake  -  making  do  not  vary  in  the 
exasperating  way  they  have  done  hereto- 
fore, so  you  never  waste  foods  because  they 
do  not  "turn  out"  well.  You  get  actually 
better  results  than  with  butter,  at  about  half 
the  cost.  Crisco  tnakes  as  fine  and  whole- 
some a  cake  as  rich  cream,  with  an  equally 
delicate  and  delicious  flavor. 

Crisco  also  keeps  excellently.  It  does  not 
become  strong.  It  is  so  dean  and  pure  in 
origin  and  manufacture  that  it  stays  sweet  and 
fresh.  Crisco  is  never  sold  in  bulk,  but  is 
put  up  in  immaculate  packages,  i)erfectly 
protected  from  dust  and  store  odors.  No 
hands  touch  it,  no  unsanitary  paddles  nor 
wooden  boats.  You  are  sure  that  every 
package  of  Crisco  is  wholesome. 

Dip  out  a  spoonful  and  look  at  it.  You 
will  like  its  very  appearance,  for  it  is  a  pure 
cream  white,  with  a  fresh,  pleasant  aroma.  It 
is  crisp  and  flaky,  just  the  proper  consistency 
to  make  it  ideal  for  creaming  in  cake  or  for 
working  into  pie  cnist. 

'T^HESE  are  strong  statements,  but  they  are 
facts  which  you  can  prove  for  yourself. 
Give  your  grocer  an  order  for  a  package  to- 
day. It  requires  no  experiinentiitg — you  use 
it  where  you  now  use  butter  or  lard,  and  in 
just  the  same  way.  Make  the  fish  and  p<itato 
test;  try  it  for  "dry"  frying;  try  Crisco 
pastry,  Crisco  white  cake,  best  of  all  try 
Crisco  biscuits,  and  you  will  become  a  Crisco 
entlnisiast  ami  realize  why  its  discovery  will 
affect  every  family  in  America. 

On  re(]ucst  we  shall  mail  a  fully  il- 
lusfrateil  booklet,  showing  many  other 
advantages  of  Crisco,  the  new,  and 
heretofore  iniknown,  strictly  vegetable 
product  for  frying,  for  shortening  and 
forgenend  I'ooking.  Address  Dept..-\. 

Sold  by  grocers  at  2Sc  the  package 
except  in  the  Far  West 


Crisco — Better  than  Butter  for  Cooking 

Crijco  is  being  placeJ  in  the  grocery  stores  as  raf,iJly  as  fiomhle.  If  your  oun  grocer  Joes  not  yet  keep  it,  you  probably  ivill  finJ  it  in  one  oftht 
other  stores  tn  your  neighborhooJ;  if  not,  nve  xvill  scnJ  you  by  mail  or  express,  charges  prepaiJ,  a  full  siz^J  package  for  25c.  If  you  orJerfrom  uj, 
ivrite  plainly  your  name  an.l  aJ.lress,  and  also  let  us  have  the  name  of  your  grocer.      Not  more  than  one  package  ivitl  be  sent  .lirecf  from  us  to  any 


one  customer. 


THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Cincmnali,  Ohio. 
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REVIEWS   OF  NEW  BOOKS 


The  Evening  Treat 

OTHING    bet- 
ter   on   a    winter 
evening  at   home   than 
WELCH'S. 

There's  a  zest,  a  cheer,  in 
WELCH'S  that  has  been 
saved  for  you  from  the 
( )ctoher  clays  when  the  big, 
kiscious  clusters  of  Con- 
cords reached  perfection  for 
us  here  in  the  Chautauqua 
jo;rape  belt. 

Welch's 

Grape    Ju-ice 

is  delicious,  served  plain. 
The  Welch  Grape  Punch, 
many  people  think,  is  the 
best  beverage  of  all.  It  is 
simply  —  the  juice  of  three 
lemons  and  one  orange,  pint 
of  WELCH'S,  cup  of 
sugar,  pint  of  water. 

If  you  use  a  punch  bowl,  garnish 
with  sliced  fruits.     Serve  xrry  cold. 

Do  more  than  ask 
tor     grape  juice 
Ask  for  WELCHES 

— and  get  it 

Write  a  postal  to  us  this  evening  for 
our  free  booklet  of  recipes. 

If  unable  to  get  Welch's  of 
your  dealer,  we  will  send  a 
dozen  pints,  express  free  east 
of  Omaha,  for  $3.  Sample 
4-0%.  bottle  mailed,  10  cents. 
The 

Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

We.tfield.  N.  Y. 
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MRS.    COMSTOCK'S    "HANDBOOK" 

Conistot'k,  Anna  Botsford.  Handbook  of  Nature 
Study  for  Teachers  and  Parents.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp. 
938.  Illustrated.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Comstock  Pub. 
Co. 

Nature  studj-,  as  the  term  is  now  under- 
stood among  teachers,  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  originated  at  Cornell  University, 
where  Mrs.  Comstock  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  its  inception  and  projmgation.  It 
originated,  as  Mrs.  Comstock  tells  us,  in 
an  effort,  following  the  depression  of  in- 
dustry twenty  years  ago,  to  improve  farm- 
ing conditions  in  New  York  State,  and  was 
at  first  only  an  attempt  to  introduce  into 
certain  schools  those  methods  of  simple 
instruction  in  that  direction  which  liad 
been  followed  by  George  T.  Powell  in  con- 
nection with  his  conduct  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes. The  Siate  assisted  and  regulated 
the  movement,  putting  it  in  charge  of  the 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  whence  its 
development  has  proceeded  and  spread  until 
the  methods  resulting  from  Cornell's  ex- 
perimentation have  been  utilized  by  school 
authorities  throughout  the  country.  As 
Mrs.  Comstock  was  identified  with  the  work 
from  the  start,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that 
an  encyclopedic  volume  on  the  subject 
should  come  from  her  pen.  It  is  not  a  book 
for  tlie  pupil,  but  for  the  teacher — a  guide 
to  the  biological  side  of  the  great  subject, 
for  the  physics  side  is  left  for  some  one  else 
to  cover. 

Tlie  author  tells  us  that  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  realizing  the  value  that  is  possible 
in  this  study  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  the 
teacher — the  children  are  everywhere  eager 
for  information  the  ordinary  teacher  is 
unable  to  give.  "The  teacher  does  not 
know  what  there  is  to  see  in  studying  a 
plant  or  an  animal;  she  knows  little  of  the 
literature  that  might  help  her;  and  because 
she  knows  so  little  of  the  subject,  she  has 
no  interest  in  giving  a  lesson  about  it." 
Years  of  experience  have  determined  for  the 
author  the  most  practicable  way  of  filling 
this  need— furnishing  a  substitute  for  lack 
of  training,  and  this  method  (of  the  present 
\olume)  she  describes  as  follows: 

"All  the  facts  available  and  pertinent 
concerning  each  topic" — say,  a  toadstool, 
or  an  iris,  or  a  turtle — "have  been  assem- 
bled in  the  'Teacher's  story'  to  make  her 
acquainted  with  the  subject;  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  outline  for  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  while  studying  the 
object." 

It  would  seem  to  the  reviewer,  who,  altho 
not  a  practical  teacher,  knows  something  of 
the  field  and  the  matters  discust,  that  Mrs. 
Comstock  has  admirably  accomplished  her 
I)urpose.  There  is  little  of  the  pedantry 
of  science.  As  she  wittily  remarks,  she  has 
dii)t  into  the  well  of  science  with  a  child's 
cup;  but  the  cupful  is  pure!  Great  wis- 
dom is  shown  by  beginning  with  the  nearest, 
most  attractive,  most  easily  observed  ob- 
jects, the  birds.  Much  of  high-school  and 
college  work  in  zoology  is  dust  and  ashes. 
Three  years  on  the  nervous  system  of  a 
frog,  the  embryology  of  limulus,  and  the 
musculature  of  a  mouse,  leave  the  student 
as  ignorant  of  the  natural  history  of  his 
neighborhood  as  when  he  began,  and 
usually  hating  the  whole  thing.  Such 
structural  facts  are  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  ordinary  person  only  as  they  explain 


something  he  has  already  learned.  It  is 
only  after  it  has  caught  his  attention  that  a- 
plant  or  animal  does  something  that  he  is 
interested  to  seek  by  what  means  it  is 
accomplished. 

As  for  the  information  itself  in  this  Hand- 
book, it  is  not  only  copious  but  trustworthy 
— even  tho  one  bad  slip  has  been  made  in 
labeling  the  photograph  of  the  moccasin- 
flower  on  page  525.  The  illustrations, 
hundreds  in  number,  are  largely  from  pho- 
tographs, but  many  are  diagrammatic  and 
explanatory.  The  reading-matter  is  most 
entertaining  in  style,  and  the  book  is  capi- 
tally printed.  It  ought  to  be  of  immense 
service  to  the  cause  of  ediu'ation  and  a 
continued  source  of  gratification  to  its- 
author. 

BOOKS    ON    MANY    THEMES 

Cocke,  Sarah  Johnson.  Bypaths  in  Dixie.  Folic 
Tales  of  the  South.  With  an  Introduction  bv  Harry 
Stillwell  Edwards.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  316. 
New  York:    The  Century  Co.     $1.25  net. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Edwards,  who 
has  himself  revealed  so  much  of  the  tradi- 
tional life  of  the  bygone  "South,"  declares 
that  a  great  amoimt  of  material  remains, 
similar  to  that  which  Uncle  Remus  dis- 
covered to  us,  in  the  fund  of  stories  with 
which  the  old-time  negro  mammy  was 
wont  to  half  coax,  half  terrify  her  infant 
charges.  He  introduces  Mrs.  Cocke  as 
the  happy  preemptor  of  this  new  literary 
territory.  "Every  Southerner  old  enough," 
he  assures  us,  "will  recognize  the  absolute 
truthfulness  of  the  scenes  and  methods 
therein  embalmed  [in  these  stories],  and 
applaud  the  faithfulness  with  which  she 
has  reproduced  that  difficult  potency,  the 
g(!ntle,  tender,  playful,  elusive,  young-old, 
child-wise  mind  of  the  African  nurse  in  the 
white  family."  This  is,  no  doubt,  true. 
The  excellence  of  the  workmanship  is. 
apparent  to  any  one;  but  only  one  to  whose 
memory  these  tales  appeal  can  appraise 
them  at  their  true  value.  To  others  they 
will  have  mainly  a  scientific  sort  of  inter- 
est as  a  contribution  to  comparative  folk- 
lore, and  as  an  evidence  that  youngsters 
could  grow  up  into  more  or  less  sensible- 
people  in  spite  of  what  must  have  b'een  a 
very  dreadful  sort  of  mental  training,  how- 
ever excellent  was  the  physical  care  accom- 
panying it. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  Stories  from.  Illus- 
trated by  Edmund  Dulac.  4to.  New  York  and' 
London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton;  George  H.  Doran. 
&  Co.     $5  net. 

The  finest  of  Andersen's  exquisite  and 
imaginative  tales  are  here  included,  namely 
"The  Snow  Queen,"  "The  Real  Princess," 
"The  Garden  of  Paradise,"  "The  Mer- 
maid," "The  Emperor's  New  Clothes," 
and  "Tho  Wind's  Tale.'^  Those  acquaint- 
ed with  Dulac's  style  as  an  illustrator 
need  not  be  told  that  his  twenty-eight  pic- 
tures— for  pictures  and  paintings  they 
really  are — enhance  tho  splendor  of  broad 
page  and  generous  print  which  make  a  real 
edition  de  luxe  of  this  fairy-lore.  Richly 
margined  pages  with  paper  of  a  delicate 
sage-gray  are  enclosed  in  a  well-designed 
binding  of  silk  and  gold.     It  is,  of  course,  a 

(.Continued  on  page  28) 

A  WhoW'HoiiKi  Tonic 
HorMt'ord'H  Ac-i<l  I'lioHphate 

Quickly  relieves  that  feeling  of  exhaustion  due  to 
summer  heat,  overwork  or  insomnia. 
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Repairs  Cost 

22.8  Cents 
per  1000  Miles 


SWORN  Statements 

Enjery  figure  in  this  aduertisement  is  supported  by 
the  SWORN  statements  ofthe  car  o^vnersivhose  names, 
addresses,  and  detailed  reports  appear  in  our  Upkeep 
Book.   Shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy. 

Mileage  Registered 

The  Mileage  credited  each  car  <vuas  made  by  a  reg- 
ular stock-model  Wiriton  Six  in  the  indi'vidual ser-x'ice 
of  the  oivner,  betiveen  the  follo'wing  dates,  and  nuas 
registered  by  odometer: 

1911  records— April  1,  1911  to  Nov.  30,  1911 
1910  records— April  1,  1910  to  Nov.  SO,  1910 
1909  records— Nov.  1,  1908  to  June  30,  1909 
1908  records— Nov.  1,  1907  to  June  30,  1908 

TOTAL  Repair  Expense 

The  repair  expense  charged  against  each  car  is  sivorn 
to  by  the  cwner  as  ''''the  total  cost  of  repairs  on  said 
automobile  betvoeen  said  dates  (exclusive  of  tire 
repairs).  " 

Passed  Upon  by  Judges 

Each  mileage  and  expense  report  luas  passed  upon 
and  accepted  by  a  Committee  of  Judges  having  no 
connection  vjith  the  Winton  Company.  These  Judges 
exercised  their  ovun  judgment  vuithout  restriction,  and 
have  themselves  svjorn  to  their  annual  decisions. 

Dependable  Figures 

Every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  to  render 
these  reports  free  from  error,  in  order  that  automobile 
buyers  might  have  for  their  consideration  an  abso- 
lutely reliable  set  of  figures  shovjing  the  actual  cost 
of  keeping  a  high-grade  car  in  operation  after 
purchase. 


The  Winton  Co.  guarantees  every  statement  made  in 


This  is  the  Acid  Test 

REPAIR  expense  is  the  acid  test  of  a  car's  mer- 
it. Low  repair  expense  means  vastly  more 
than  money  saved.  When  repairs  become 
necessary,  expense  is  only  part  oi  the  owner's  loss. 
For,  every  time  a  repair  is  needed,  the  car  owner 
loses  some  of  his  respect -for  his  car,  some  of  his 
pride  in  its  ownership,  and  some  of  his  faith  in  its 
merit. 

Furthermore,  every  time  a  cargoesinto  the  repair 
shop,  the  owner  suffers  the  loss  of  its  use. 

So  that,  financially  and  otherwise,  the  man  whose 
car  is  undergoing  repairs  is,  temporarily  at  least, 
worse  off  than  the  man  who  has  no  car  at  all. 

Utility  or  Expense? 

The  motor  car  is  a  utility,  pure  and  simple. 

Its  only  value  is  in  its  ability  to  carry  its  passen- 
gers from  place  to  place. 

And  the  measure  of  its  value  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  able  to  do  this  safely,  quickly,  quietly, 
comfortably,  and  surely. 

A  car  in  the  repair  shoj)  fails  in  every  one  of  these 
respects,  and  its  failure  costs  the  owner  a  repair  bill 
that  makes  the  car  just  that  much  more  of  an  ex- 
pense to  him. 

And  the  chagrin  and  liumiliation  of  it  all  is  that 
the  owner  thereby  pays  an  additional  price  to  make 
his  car  do  the  very  work,  service,  that  he  supposed 
he  |>aiil  for  in  the  purchase  price. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  repair  bills  and  the  loss- 
es they  represent  are  the  bugbear  of  motordoni. 

Little  wonder,  either,  that  car  buyers  want  cars 
that  will  free  them  from  repair  expense  burdens, 
aiuiov.iiices,  and  losses. 


IVIMTON 


advertising  to  be  true  without  qualification 


Year 

Here  are 

Cars 

the 

Results  for  four  Years 

Total  Repair 
Total  Mileage                    Expense 

1911 

20 

394,333.9                   $20.88 

1910 

10 

165,901.9                      6.96 

1909 

10 

118,503.                      127.30 

1908 

10 

65,687.4                      15.13 

Totals  50 

744,426.2                 1170.27 

Grand  Average— 

22.8  Cents  per  1000  Miles. 

Repair  Records  for  1911 

Total 

Total 

Car  Owner 

City 

Mileage 

Repair  Expense 

R.  R.  Reilly 

Cincinnati 

27,325 

SI. 20 

S.  J.  Franklin 

Millville,  N. 

J. 

25,290 

None 

t  Martin  Daab 

Hoboken,  N 

J. 

24,221.4 

.10 

Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Fox 

New  York 

24,082.6 

None 

J.   W.  Strackbein 

Chicago 

23,970 

None 

F.  M.  Hauthaway 

Boston 

22,932 

None 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Hermes 

Pittsburg 

21,258 

None 

*J.  E.  Clenny 

Chicago 

21,133 

None 

W.  B.  Simpson 

Chicago 

20,551 

None 

F.  H.  Greene 

New  York 

19,096 

None 

Dr.  A.  H.  Hilsman 

Albany,  Ga. 

21,505 

1.25 

E.  W.  Edwards 

Cincinnati 

19,084.1 

None 

Jas.  W.  Stevens 

Chicago 

18,960 

None 

A.  S.  Gilman 

Cleveland 

15,017 

.25 

E.  M.  Potter 

New  York 

14,259 

None 

Chas.  F.  Lembke 

New  York 

14,235 

None 

Earl  B.  Putnam 

Philadelphia 

17,396 

7.32 

Dr.  Espy  L.  Smith 

Chicago 

16,531.7 

10.76 

Henry  Hall 

Philadelphia 

13,853 

None 

W.  R.  Noone  &  Co. 

Boston 

13,634.1 

None 

*  Same  car  four  years,     t  Same  car  two  years. 

Totals 

394,333.9 

S20.88 

These  Owners  are  Satisfied 

Winton  Six  owners  know  the  joy  of  freedom  from  repair  bills. 

These  sworn  figures  show  how  Winton  Six  owners,  traveling  stupendous  mileage, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  seasons,  during  four  years,  were  free  from  the 
repair  expense  bugbear,  and  had  alvuays  at  their  service  a  car  ready  and  able  to  carry- 
its  passengers  from  place  to  place,  safely,  quickly,  quietly,  comfortably,  and  surely. 

Winton  Six  owners  know  from  experience  the  meaning  of  satisfaction. 

What  the  Winton  Six  has  done  for  four  years  in  the  service  of  these  owners  it  can 
do  for  you,  for  the  Winton  Six  today  is  the  same  car  we  have  been  making  contin- 
uously since  June  1907 — four  years  without  requiring  a  single  radical  change  in  design 
or  construction. 

Fifth  Year  of  Success 

In  its  fifth  year  of  success,  tiie  Winton  Six  has  a  48  H.  1*.  self-cranking  motor,  ball 
bearing  multiple-disc  clutch  and  four-speed  transmission,  130  inch  wheel  base,  spacious 
and  comfortable yottr-iloor  body  with  operating  levers  /«/;./<•,  electric  dash  aiul  tail 
lights.  Booth  Demountable  rims,  ant!  36  x  4^  inch  tires  all  around.  Price  53000. 
('onipare  it  with  cars  costing  $5000  or  more. 

Let  us  send  you  our  library-size  catalog,  together  with  our  Upkeep  Book  that  gixes 
complete  data  covering  the  cars  that  placed  the  world's  lowest  repair  expense  record 
at  22.8  cents  per  1000  miles. 

The  Winton  Motor  Car.  Co. 

The    World' m  First  Makers  of  Sixes   Exclusively 

77  Berea  Road 

NKW  voitK  Rroadwny  at  "(Hh  St. 

CHlCAtiO  .  MUlilRnn  Avi-nuf  at  IStliSt. 
BOSTON  Ii74  (  Diiimonwcnllli    Ave. 

PlIII.ADKI.rillA  .  LMtW-.MS  No  Broii.l  St. 
HAI.TIMdKK  .  .Mount  Koval  ill  North  Avi-. 
I'lTTsmiii;  limiiii    III    Iti'iiKv  St 


CLEVEI.ANP 
IlKTKOIT 
MINNKAI'OI.IS    . 
KANSAS  CITY 
SAN    KUANCISCO 
Sl-Alll  K 


Cleveland.— Sixth  City 


l-^'S  lliiri'ii  Koii.l 
IftiS  WiKxIwiinl  Ave. 
ItW:.-,'  Vlirhih  St.  N. 

.  itt'l-  ■■'M      II  St. 

.sm  \  \v.> 
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Bring  Us  Your 

Waterproofing  and 

Finishing  Problems 

With  our  Complete  Line  of  Waterproofing 
Compounds,  Dampproof  Coatings,  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Paints  and  Enamels, 
we  are  in  the  best  position  to  solve 
your  problems. 


Walls  and  Cpilinn  Finishod  with  ASEPTICOTF. 
W,.  Iwrkand  Maiit.l  Fini.li.d  with  >iXO-WlTE 

TRUS-CON 

ASEPTICOTE 

A  flat,  wasliahlc,  iluralile,  sanitary,  decorative 
finish  for  interior  walls.  Perfectly  aseptic  and 
sanitary.  Kasily  cleansed  witii  soap  and  water. 
Most  artistic  in  appearance.  Manufactured  in 
great  variety  of  tints.  Applied  on  interior 
surfaces  of  plaster,  cement,  brick,  wood, 
Inirlap  and  metal. 

TRUSCON  SNG-WITE 

An  enamel  of  the  very  highest  quality  for 
finishing  interior  surfaces  of  wood,  metal,  plaster 
and  masonary.  Produces  a  finish  with  a  delicacy 
of  tone,  softness,  whiteness  and  luster  that 
cannot  be  excelled. 


WjII,.  c..  I 


TRUS-CON 
INDUSTRIAL  ENAMEL 

A  gloss  cf)ating  f)f  whitest  wliite,  with  power- 
ful light-reflecting  qualities,  for  treating  factories, 
v%ork-rooms,  enclosed  light  shafts,  etc. 

TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL 

I'roduiCb  a  tough,  clastic  and  rea^onal)ly  dur- 
able finish  on  all  <ement  floors,  rendering  them 
washable,  stainproof,  oilproof  and  dustless. 

Tru»-Con  Waterproof ing   Paale,    integral    waler- 

prrn»fini.'  f'.r  ( -.n*  rtlc 

Tru»-Con  Stonetex,  a  liquid  cement  coating  for  .stucco, 
concrr:f  and  brick. 

Tru»-Con  Plailer  Bond,  a  damp-resisting  paint  for 
intcrinr  ■  alls. 

Trus-C  rm\,  a  transparent  coating   lor  danr.jv 

pf  -  ■  ■  I  :  ..l^on^y 

T  •  Kdelwei**,   a    durable   artistic   enamel,   for 

ex  I 

Tru>-Con  Dairy  Enamel,  durable,  sanitary  enamel 
(or  flarir..  and  rrcamcries. 

.        Trua-Con     Laboratory     Enamel,  to    resist 
^^         '  hemical  ^.'asr*.  in  l.thriral'Ties. 

Trua-Con    Bar-Ox,  most    advanced    pro- 
tective coating  for  iron  and  steel. 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


Conmu/t  ua  at  thia  time  regarding 
your  preaent  Waterproof inie  and 
finiahing  probtema.  We  can  help 
you.    Let  ua  aend  you  our  literature. 


Trussed    Concrete   Steel    Co. 

436  Truaaed  Concrete   B\dti.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


{Continued  from  page  26) 

book  which  none  but  lovers  and  friends  of 
Andersen  should  possess.  Those  whose 
memories  are  stored  with  the  doings  of 
(un'da  and  the  aceomplishments  of  the 
Kmperor  of  Japan's  nightingale  will  be  able 
to  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  an  examina- 
tion of  this  fine  example  of  the  book- 
maker's art. 

Ilerberf,  Agnes.  Casuals  in  the  Caucasus.  With 
22  illustrations.  8vo.  New  York :  John  Lane  Co. 
$  I  net. 

O.^tensibly  this  is  a  description  of  an 
ibex  hunt  in  the  Caucasus.  But  the  Eng- 
lishwoman who  writes  i(,  and  who  calls  it 
"The  Diary  of  a  Sporting  Holiday,"  makes 
it  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  clu-onicle 
of  a  hunting  expedition.  The  principal 
I)ersons  appearing  in  this  diary  are:  the 
writer  and  her  two  cousins— one  of  them 
a  sportswonuvn,  the  other,  (^olouel  Kenneth 
Baird,  an  etlinologist.  These  three  people, 
veteran  travelers  all  of  them,  have  the  best 
of  times  and  the  most  stirring  adventures 
together,  and  the  reader  finds  his  interest 
divided  between  the  excellent  and  really 
informing  descriptions  of  the  Caucasus  and 
its  picturesque  inhabitants,  and  the  per- 
.sonalities  of  these  agreeable  cousins  who 
manage  to  diffuse  their  good  humor  and 
their  appreciation  of  what  they  see  over 
many  a  page  that  a  less  experienced  writer 
would  fill  with  the  mere  dry  pickings  of  the 
tourist.  Any  one,  however,  who  recalls 
Miss  Herbert's  "Two  Dianas  in  Somali- 
land,"  and  "Two  Dianas  in  Alaska,"  need 
not  be  assiiri'd  that  this  energetic  votary  of 
pen  and  rifie  lias  discovered  the  art  of 
interesting  her  readers.  Moreover,  she  ap- 
pears to  be  an  excellent  shot,  a  keen  ob- 
server, and  a  sympathetic  companion  with 
a  fine  instinct  Tor  a  good  anecrdote — hence, 
it  is  not  extraordinary^  to  find  her  bocjk  on 
the  Caucasus  a  highly  entertaining  bit  of 
travel  literature. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley.  Illustrated  by 
HuRh  Thomson.  Ho,  pp.  195.  New  York  and 
London;  Hodder  and  Stoughton;  George  H.  Uoran 
&  Co.     $5  net. 

There  are  some  artists  who.se  genius 
s(>ems  to  have  taken  that  exact  direction 
which  fits  the  possessor  to  become  the 
illustrator  of  a  certain  writer  and  a  cer- 
tain period.  In  looking  through  this 
luxurious  volume,  with  its  heavy  jjaper, 
broad  margins,  and  bold  type,  we  find  the 
very  ideals  of  Sheridan  reflected  in  the 
tinted  plates  and  pen-drawings  of  Mr. 
Thomson.  Here  are  the  belles  and  the 
fine  gentlemen  of  the  (Georgian  era,  the 
buck  and  the  squire,  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir 
Joseph  Surface  Oabtree,  and  Lady  Teazle 
— all  ill  their  habits  as  they  lived.  When 
we  examine  such  a  volume  as  the  present, 
we  recall  the  fact  that  the  beginning  of 
printed  books  was  conspicuous  for  ])lazoned 
pap<T  and  many-colored  miniatures.  Few 
ancient  volumes  can,  however,  surpass  the 
splendor  of  this  production  of  Sheridan's 
classic  masterpiece,  which  remains  to-day 
one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  the  P^ng- 
lish  comic  muse.  The  book  reflects 
credit  upon  the  press  that  issued  it,  the 
artist  who  designed  the  plates,  the  printers 
that  struck  them  off,  and  is  likely  to  serve 
well  on  a  drawing-room  table  to  be  turned 
f»ver  at  intervals  as  a  refreshing  relief  from 
the  ordinary  illustrated  literature  of  tlie 
serial  class. 

I..eamy,  Edmund.  The  Gold<n  Spears.  Pp.  180. 
New  York:   Desmond  Fitz  Gerald,  Inc.     $1. 

This  is  a  special  American  edition  of  the 


Irish  fairy-tales  by  Edmund  Leamj-,  and 
the  third  issue  of  the  little  book.  In  an 
introductory  note  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill  calls 
attention  to  the  author's  modesty  and  the 
absence  of  literary  self-consciousness  in  the 
stories  whose  great  charm  lies  in  their  un- 
premeditated art.  "Turning  to  the  (Jaelic 
past,  he  strove  to  give  to  Irish  children 
something  which  would  implant  in  them  a 
love  for  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  their 
country's  traditions."  There  are  seven  of 
these  stories,  each  with  a  mythological 
basis,  and  told  in  naive  and  simple  way. 
The  style  is  direct,  the  language  exquisite. 
Each  tale  abounds  in  poetic  imagery  and 
refreshing  power,  imparting  to  perfectly 
impossible  achievements  a  plausibility  and 
fascination  that  will  win  readers. 

Wiggin  and  Smith.  The  Talking  Beasts.  A 
Book  of  Fable  Wisdom  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
Nora  Archibald  Smith.  Decorative  cloth,  12mo, 
pp.  380.  Illustrated.  Garden  City,  L.  I.:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  collection  of  folk-tales  and 
story-sermons,  in  which  animals  play  the 
part  of  actors  or  talk  with  one  another 
of  wise  and  cunning  things.  If  you  are 
learned  in  fairy  language,  you  will  under- 
stand this  animal  conversation,  whether  in 
Ireland  or  Russia  or  far  Cathay;  and  if 
you  are  not,  the  shrewdness  of  the  moral 
will  stick  in  your  mind.  But  it  is  to 
youngsters  the  volume  will  especially  ap- 
peal, and  no  book  could  be  more  suitable  as 
a  present  for  a  thoughtful,  imaginative 
child.  From  ^Esop  and  La  Fontaine  to  the 
almost  unknown  fables  of  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  the  authors  have  drawn  together 
some  hundreds  of  these  short  tales  in  whi^'li 
birds  and  beasts  convey  pithily  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages,  and  each  is  told  with  charming 
simplicity  and  taste — those  of  La  Fontaine, 
a  group  from  the  Spanish,  and  some  others, 
in  rimed  verse  of  tripping  measure.  Very 
inter(>sting  and  suggestive  are  t!:e  Eastern 
fables.  Several  are  given  from  the  Persian 
collection  of  Bidpai,  who  was  sent  to  India 
to  copy  and  translate  a  book  prepared  in 
Sanskrit,  long  before  even  Old-Testament 
times,  for  the  instruction  of  young  nobles 
and  rajas,  telling  how  they  should  govern. 
And  under  the  heading  "Fables  from  Hito- 
padesa "  some  of  these  very  Sanskrit 
stories  and  maxims  are  to  be  read  here. 
The  stories  of  Arabic,  Malayan,  South 
African,  C'hinese,  and  Japanese  animal 
fables  have  been  drawn  upon;  and  it  is 
most  interesting  to  see  how  the  same  idea 
is  pn^sented  by  these  far-separated  peoples, 
the  jackal  or  jackdaw  of  one  region  taking 
the  same  place  in  the  stories  as  the  coyote 
or  fox  or  crow  of  another  country.  The 
collection  is  illustrated  by  tinted  drawings 
of  great  merit  by  Harold  Nelson;  and  Mrs. 
Wiggin  prefaces  the  book  with  a  most  de- 
lightful introductory  essay  on  the  fable 
and  its  part  in  the  growth  of  literature  and 
popular  knowledge.  The  book  is  an  ad- 
mirable addition  to  "The  Children's 
Crimson  Classics." 

Surtees,  Robert  Smith.  Handley  Cross,  or  Mr. 
Jorrocks's  Hunt.  Illustrated  by  Cecil  Aldin.  2  vols., 
8vo,  pp.  X.,  363;  x.,  372.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green    &  Co.      $6. 

Sixty  or  so  years  ago  our  grandparents 
and  parents  were  vastly  entertained  by  the 
inimitable  adventures  of  Jorrocks,  the  Eng- 
lish cockney  grocer,  who  indulged  in  sport 
in  spite  of  the  many  farcical  mishaps  arising 
out  of  his  unfitness  for  it,  and  his  facility 
for  lending  a  guileless  ear  to  the  wily  tales 
of  unscrupulous  adventurers.  In  those 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Moju'l-CooiHT,  NKW  YORK.     Iroquois  H„tol,  BUFFALO.     Norninl  aiifl  I.utiu  Si-li.iol,  BOSTON,     MHmpulitau  Life  Insurajji;.- Bviilding.  NKW  YORK.     Billings  Hall.  W.ll. -I.-t  toll.  c.-.   WKLI.I-.>LK\ . 

Hfrald  Building.   XK.W  VOKK.      Hiiclsmi  T.-niiiiuil  Huildiiig.  NKW  YltliK.      Fiod    L.wsor  &  r,iiii|innv,  BROOKLYN.      B.U.'Vvip-Stratfoicl  Hot.l.  I'HlLAOKI.rHI.V.      Mai  tinirun-  H(.tcl,  NEW  YORK. 

Onc.ndaga  Hotel.  SYKACl'SK.     Colgate  Building.  .IHUSKY  flTV.     Citi/.eiis  Savings  &  Tuist  Building.  CLEVELAND.     Carnegie  Building.  I'lTT.SBL'KGH. 

Hamburgers  Department  St.iro.  LOS  ANQKLES.      Bellerae  Hot.l.  SAN  FRANCISCO.      Southern  Building.  WASHINGTON.      Roekefeller  Building.  CLEVELAND.      Wells-Farg..  Building.  TOBTLAND. 

Broad  Street  Stati.ui.  PHILADELPHIA.     Car5..n-Pirie  Seott  &  Company.  CHICAGO.      First  National  Bank  Building.  CLEVEI.AND.     Memorial  Hall.   Harvard  fuiversity.  CAMBRIDOE. 
Jlonadnock    Building.    SAN    FRANCISCO;  Dry    Brothers   Store.  SYRACUSE.  Times-Star  Building.  CINCINNATI.  Land  Title  &  Trust  Building.  I'HII.ADKLI'HIA.         Auditf.riuni.  CANTON. 

North  (or  B.  &  M.)  Station,  BOSTON.     Central  Building,  NEW  YORK. 

Omaha  National  Bank  Building,  OMAHA.      Chamber  of  Coinineree,  PORTLAND.      Peoples  Savings  Bank.  SACRAMENTO.      Pittsburgh-Lake  Ei  ie  11.    H.  Slati..n.   PlTTSBCKGIl. 

Higgins  Building.  SAN  FRANCI.SCO.      Gimbcl  Brothers.  PHILADELPHIA.      Boston  Opera  House,  BOSTON. 


The  City  of  Edison-Mazda-Light 


IF  {///  the  buildiny:s  lighted  by 
Edison  Mazda  Lamps  could  be 
grouped  together  the  result 
would  be  a  city  composed  of  the 
leading  hotels,  largest  stores,  most 
modern  office  buildings,  banks,  the- 
atres, colleges,  schools,  museums,  hos- 
pitals, factories,  railroad  stations,  muni- 
cipal and  private  buildings  of  all  kinds 


— and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes. 
Only  a  very  small  city  can  be 
shown  here,  but  in  these  three  doz- 
en buildings  there  are  200,000 
Edison  Mazda  Lamps  giving  a  total 
light  of  over  6,000,000  candle 
power.  Nineteen  cities  are  rep- 
resented by  buildings  well  known 
locally  and,  in  some  cases,  nationally. 


One  of  these  is  the  largest  and  another 
the  tallest  office  building  in  the  world. 
Millions  of  these  sturd\  Edison 
iMazda  Lamps  are  used  in  buildings  of 
all  kinds, on  automobiles  and  railroad 
trains,  and  in  all  places  where  any 
electric  incandescent  lanipcan  be  used. 
Edison's  dream  of  "Electric-light-for- 
Everybody' '  has  come  true. 


Begin  today  to  use  this  lamp  tliat  gives  nearly  three 
times  as  much  light  as  the  ordinary  carbon  filament 
lamp  consuming  the  same  amount  of  current. 

Your  lighting  company  or  electrical  supply  dealer  will 
furnish  any  size  from  25  to  500  watts,  plain  or  frosted. 
Be  sure  you  get  Edison  Mazda  Lamps — the  (J- 1"  mon- 
ogram on  the  package  and  on  the  lamp  is  for  your 
protection. 


Which  of  the  following  20  to  40  page,  illustr.ited  i>:mi- 
phlets  shall  we  send: 

"The  Lighting  of  Motels  and  Cafes" 

"The  Lighting  of  Office  and  Puhlic  Buildings'* 

"The  Lighting  of  Iron  and  Steel  Works" 

"The  Lighting  of  Textile  Factories" 

"  .A   New  l''.ia  in  Ligiiting  "   (  Hoines,  etc.) 


General  Electric  Company 


The  Cuarantrr  of  Excellence 

on  Goodi  Rlfclrtcnl  i*  ihr  mono- 

Bram  trndr-mark   ni  thr  Grnrral 

I  J'-<  irir   (  ompAny 


Dept.40,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


Branch  Offices 
ko  orrr  40  cilio 
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r^Ir:=Jr=Jn=Jr=Jp=Jr=Jr=Jr=^r^ 


[Srn] 


Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Established 
Half  a  Century 


Annual  Sale  of 

Table  Linens 

As  usual  durinir  January  we  shall  offer  a  very  attractive  collection 

jf  Table  Cloths  and  Napkins  at  reduced  prices.    These  are  goods  of 

our  regular  standard  quality  consisting  of  broken  lots  and  patterns 

we    are    discontinuing.      Many    of   the    designs    are    as    good    as 

anything  in  our  stock  to-day  and  are  exceptionally  good  value  at 

the  prices  offered. 

Napkins  (per  dozen) 

Breakfast  Size,  at  S2.25,  2.50,  2.75,  3.00,  3.50,  4.00,  4.75,  5.50. 

Dinner  Size,  at  S3. 00,  3.50,  3.75,  4.50,   5.25,  6.00,  6.25,  6.50, 

7.25,  8.00,  10.00,  12.75. 

Table  Cloths 
2  x2  yds., 52.25,2.50,2.75,3.00,  3.50,3.75, 4.25,5.00,6. 00,9.50. 
2  x2*  yds., S2. 75, 3. 00,3. 25,3. 75,4. 00,4. 75,5. 75,6.25, 7. 50,8.50. 
2  x3   yds.,  53.75,  4.00,  4.50,  5.50,  6.25,  7.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.00, 

14.50. 
2  x4   vds.,  56.50,  7.25,  7.50,  8.00,  9.50,  12.75. 
2ix2i yds.,  S3. 50,  3.75,  4.25,  4.75,  5.00,  6.00,  6.50,  8.25,  9.25, 

10.00,  11.50. 
2^x2* yds.,  S4.40,  5.25,  5.75,  6.00,  6.75,  7.25,  8.50,  9.75,  12.50, 

13.50,  14.25. 
2^x3  yds.,  $5.25,6.25,7.50,8.25,9.00,11.75,12.50,13.00,17.50. 

We  also  offer  at  this  sale  a  very  attractive  collection  of  Towels  and 
Towelings,  Blankets,  Bedspreads  and  Quilts,  French  and  American  Lingerie 
and  Corsets,  Ladies'  Outer  Garments,  Hosiery,  Neckwear,  etc. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention 

ames   McCutcheon   6c   Co. 


J^ 


5th  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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If  flflT  ■ 

Dty^  by  GU3TAV  5TICRLEY  (\ 

"  '.•  I    4    l(  \l    I  >>l   \  N 

H'l'  ~l  ~  .:;.;   .  u.  I,    r  iiO'l   tloi.r   i  laiii.  u[  'il 

i  '  T'  .rij  J4U<M»  nj.  t   .  hiiild    'I  0  intHffMt 

,  /,n.  .  ••  TIIK  «  lt*l-T'*M.*\,"our 
tm-  lluuat'  I'liinK.  and  in  Cr.ift  iirli<li:»,  we  will 
uIm.  >  -.Til  j.m  II  ).«-,'iiitiftill}'  print*-')  .'Q'puKt*  booklftt-n- 
lilltd  "  1  he  Oiiftwmiin  H'luw',*'  If  >nu  iire  intereHted 
al  ttll.  both  of  theM.  tKMtknwil)  b*.  very  useful  to  you. 
"THF    r  R.*KT«<  W  *  ■*•     IDK%*»  m.-nna  RKAI, 


M 


I  lit     <u\tl«vi«V    ^  m:  \7.1%K"  UnU  >t 

'  ■  •■■'<•% — r,(   art — <-iii- 

In  thi.  M&eftiinf 

-kri»    .r  lw<.  npw  knd  entirely 

j>ATe  ahown    120  boosei,  and 

«  I(\KTH>1A%     HO.MKH.''    I,T    OuiUT  Stickle,. 

-    '   '    It    f"''iii'l    fcrid     (irint.*!.    tremt*   of    lionie 
i-    X »k.nf    \.<:\\'-  fijrniihinri  in  full. 


'The  CrBftaman  ' 


Ben.  Wile*.  Circ.   Manager 

II    «.    3<lk  street,  >.  Y.  Cltr 


The   light  exhaust    horn   is  here 

The  horn  that  is  easy  to  attach  and  self-clear- 
ing; is  operated  without  expense  or  bother; 
and  produces  a  characteristic,  unob- 
jectionable warning  graduated  to  the 
speed  of  your  car — mild  when  that  is 
sufficient,  far  reaching  when  neces- 
sary— instantaneous  in  action,  always 
effective.  y- 

WftYMAKEr  ^^^ 


lORN 


In  riffht 

equal  to  any 

omorgfiicy,    it 

flfjlvcs   the  prril)- 

Icia   o£  automoliilr' 

lii^imlinK-     It  itiiiiiKl'' 

fii  four  HlzeK  ta  fit  nil 

riirs  from  Iho   siimll- 

iHt      up     \ji>    tlio     big 

■  'nix  cylinder." 

Prices      aro      (foot 
rontrol)  $fi.OO.  $7  <X), 
$S.OO  and  l^9.00fiirh, 
inrluding       coupling, 
cable,     pedal,     etc. , 
ready   \fi  attach.    Hand 
control,     from      st«*erinic 
wheel.  $4.00  extra. 


Send  /o 


-ipti 


bookie 
you    run. 


doscrip 

Mention    the    car    ^ —    

I  hi  "o>niak«r  Horn  ia  fully  proUclod  from  Infringe- 
ni'nt.  and  ismeetinK  with  the  endorsement  of  the  best 
tra^lppverywhero.  We  can  supply  you  through  your 
dealer,  or  direct  from  our  aKcneJes  in 
Bost^>n.Newyork.Philad<lpliia.  Detrr.it. 
Chicago.  St.  ly.uis.      Manufaetiired  by 


I'^'S^ 


LLL  R^UBBBR^OV 


GONSHOHOCKLEN.  Pa. 


./  f'ii*^nnr/  L,vc.  Prc.s/tfonf 


"Turn*  Miles  into  Sm//es ' 


(Continued  from  page  28) 

days  John  Leech  and  H.  K.  Browne  lent 
their  humorous  pens  to  pictures  of  Jor- 
rocks's  escapades.  Now  Mr.  Cecil  Aldin, 
known  to  all  as  a  brilliant  illustrator  of 
English  inns  and  coaching  days,  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  hunting-field  and  the  stream, 
and  of  dog  life  in  all  its  forms,  has  made 
many  clever  drawings  for  this  old  work, 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  author  and 
his  times. 

Cooper,  Frederic  Taber.  Some  Representative 
American  Story-Tellers.  12mo,  pp.  388.  New  Vork: 
Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Cooper  last  year  wrote  a  number  of 
kindly  critical  essays  in  The  Bookman. 
These  he  has  now  amplified  into  the  present 
critical  analysis  of  the  work  of  several  of 
our  most  prominent  American  "story- 
tellers," a  discriminative  term  applied  by 
him  to  those  "who  hold  the  attention  by 
the  spell  of  the  spoken  word."  The  writers 
chosen  are,  Marion'  Crawford,  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin,  Winston  Churchill,  Robert  W. 
Chambers,  Ellen  Glasgow,!  T)avid  Graham 
Phillips,  Robert  Herrick,  Edith  Wharton, 
Booth  Tarkington,  O.  Henry,  Gertrude 
Atherton,  Owen  Wister,  Frank  Norris,  and 
Ambrose  Bieree;  and  if  occasionally  they 
are  reproved  for  their  minor  faults,  there 
need  be  no  complaint  that  their  just  meed 
of  praise  is  withheld.  For  purposes  of 
reference  there  is  given  a  suggestive  bib- 
liography and  chronological  list  of  pub- 
lished works  and  publishers,  a  list  of  criti- 
cal and  biographical  articles,  and  a  small 
collection  of  reviews  of  the  most  important 
works.  There  is  also  a  photograph  of  each 
writer. 

Miles,  Nelson  A.  Serving  the  Republic.  Pp.  314. 
New  York  and  London:   Harper  &  Bros.    1911.     $2. 

This  is  a  stirring  and  varied  record  of  the 
life  of  Nelson  A.  Miles,  a  major-general 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  who  served  in 
most  of  the  important  battles  of  the  Civil 
War,  brought  to  a  close  the  Indian  wars, 
brought  in  Chief  Joseph  and  Geronimo, 
subdued  Porto  Rico,  and  was  commander 
of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  Naturally  his  experiences,  related 
by  himself,  are  vivid  with  matters  of  the 
kc^enest  interest,  but  we  are  a  trifle  dis- 
appointed that  he  sheds  on  well-known 
facts  of  history  little  personal  light.  His 
descriptions,  particularly  of  his  Civil  War 
campaigns,  seem  too  much  like  mere  sta- 
tistical records  without  personal  experi- 
ences. What  we  look  for  and  miss  is  the 
jxTsonal  point  of  view  and  recollections  of 
vital  incidents  touched  with  the  glow  of 
his  own  imagination — something  to  reveal 
the  man  as  well  as  the  soldier.  In  his 
account  of  the  Indian  wars,  ho  is  more 
successful  and  thrilling,  and  reveals  his 
intense  devotion  to  his  Government's  best 
interests  even  under  personally  difficult 
and  discouraging  circumstances.  General 
Miles's  estimate  of  the  Indians  and  their 
good  points  is  worthy  of  notice.  "They 
had  courage,  skill,  sagacity,  endurance, 
fortitude,  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  high  order. 
They  had  rules  of  civility  in  their  inter- 
course among  themselves  or  with  strangers, 
and  in  their  councils.  Some  of  those  we 
could  copy  to  our  advantage."  The  chap- 
ters dealing  with  the  Indians  are  character- 
ized by  the  utmost  fairness  and  justice. 
In  the  description  of  the  railroad  strike  in 
Chicago,  in  1894,  and  his  part  in  the  solu- 
tion of  that  problem.  General  Miles  gives 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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HAIR  TONIC 


Two  Sizes,  50c.  and  Si.oo 


Keeps  scalp  and  hair  clean  -promotes  hair  heahh 

Your  Money  Back  if  it  Doesn't 

Sold  and  guaranteed  by  only  one  Druggist  in  a  place.    Look  for  The  3!E2SsS  Stores 


They  are  the  Druggists  in  over  5000  towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canadi 

\  Branches:  Clilcago,  St.  Louis,  AtlanU,  San  IranciJico,  Toronto,  Loiulou  antl  Parin  > 


copvmaHT.  isia  unitco  omuo  company 
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Exchanging    a    Habit 
for   a    Habitation 

By  FRANKLIN  O.  KING 

The  most  Independent  man  in  the  World  to- 
dav    is  the    Farmer— the    Producer.     Upon  his 


Get  a  Home  where  nearly  everything  pro- 
duced in  Temperate  and  Su' 'Tropical  Clmiates 
is  grown  in  the  greatot  Profusion,  and  where 
Irrigation  and  Fertilization  do  not  eat  up  the 
Profits  your  Hands  create.  Come  where  Health, 
Prosperity,  and  Happiness  await  Vou  and 
where  you  can  soon  look  the  whole  \Vorld  in 
the  Face  and  say:     "  I  Owe  No  Man  a  Dollar." 

We  have  sold  more  than  30,000  acres  in  Gulf- 


laiid  he  grows  Everything  necessary  for  himself    Coast,  Texas,   in    the    Houston-Galveston  Bay 

the     Ix)west     Cost    of    (Jity  district  to  Hard-headed  Farmers,  from  the 

North.  These  men  exercise  as  much  care  and 
judgment  in  selecting  llieir  land  as  does  the  ex- 
perienced banker  in  buying  an  issue  of  bonds. 
Our  Company  is  to-day  offering  10,  20  and  40- 
acre  tracts — allowing    you    five    years,  and  six 


and    his     Family  —  at 
Production. 

Ask  the  Automobile  Manufacturer  who 
bought  the  majority  of  his  Cars  during  1910, 
and  He  will  tell  Vou — The  Fanner.  Ask  the 
Piano  Maker  where  he  is  shipping  his  instru- 
ments by  the  Carload,  and  he  will  tell  Vou—  years,  to  pay  for  your  land. 
The  Country  Towns. 

The  Remedy  for  the  Evils  existing  in  our  Do  Vou  Know  that  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw 
over-crowded  Cities  to-dav  is  the  Movement —  berries  and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  Net  Profit 
H.\CK  TO  IHE  SOIL.'  The  City  Toiler —  of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre  in  Gulf  Coast,  Texas.' 
The  Workingman— The  Clerk— The  Office  Man  Do  Vou  Know  men  have  realized  more  than 
-  all  must  look  to  the  S(J)IL  for  the  Opportuni-  ^1,000  an  acre  Growing  Oranges  in  Our  Coun- 
ty to  Break  Clear  from  the  Eight  O'clock  Bell,  try.>  If  Vou  Do  Not  know  these  things,  you 
the  Tyranny  of  the  Boss,  and  the  Diminishing  should  read  up  on  the  subject,  and  you  must 
Chance 


This  is  a  Sub- 
ject that  inter- 
ests Vou.  Per- 
sonally, and  I 
want  to  ask  Vou 
a  Personal 
Question:  How 
mui  h  better  oft 
are  You  than 
I^ast  Vear,  or 
the  Vear  before 
That?  Perhaps 
Your  Wages 
are  a  little  high 
er.  but  haven't 
your  Expenses 
more  than  kept 
pace  with  that 
Increase?  Are- 
n't you    paying 


Delicious   Watermelons   Grown    at  Danbury 


not  fail  to  get 
our  Book, 
which  contains 
nearly  too  pho- 
t  o  g  r  a  p  h  s  of 
growing  Crops, 
etc. 

What  would 
Vou  think  of  a 
little  Town  of 
about  1.200 
People  situated 
near  our  Lands, 
where  they  ship 
on  an  average 
of  ^400,000 
worth  of  Fruit, 
Veget  abl  es. 
Poultry,  Eggs, 
Vac.  a    Vear  ? 


(Continued  from  page  30) 

a  virile  and  interesting  account, 
be  glad  to  read  the  record. 


All  will 


a  little   more  for  your  Clothes  and  your  Meals,    During    1910    this    Community  shipped  nearly 
and  don't  vou  ^moke  more  Expensive  Cigars    Jioo,ooo  worth  of  .Strawberries  alone, 
and  More  of  them  than  .Formerly.'     If    it    isn't 
Cigars,  it    may  be  something  else — some  more 
Expensive  Habit 


.\  .Man  Begins  To  Go  Down  Hill  at  l-orty, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  aVounger  Man — 
perhaps  a  Cheaper  Man  will  fill  your  Job.  The 
Man  NVho- Looks- A  head  will  prepare  himself 
for  that  time  by  getting  a  Home.  My  advice  to 
Vou,  therefore,  is  to  Get  a  Home  while  Vou 
are  able  to  do  so  -  and  Begin  Now. 

I  would  further  advise  you  to  Get  a  Home  in 
the  Gulf  Coa.><t  Country  of  Texas  wl.»re  you  can 
grow  Three  Big  Crops  a  Vear  on  the  same  Soil. 
*     ♦     » 

Please  send  me  your  Book — Independence 
with  Ten  Acres. 
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We  are  situated  witliin  convenient  shipping 
distance  of  Three  Good  Railroads,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  have  the  Inestimable  Advantage  of 
Water  Transportation  through  the  Splendid 
Harbors  of  Galveston  and  Velasco,  so  that  our 
Freight  Rates  are  cut  Practically  in  Half.  The 
Climate  is  extremely  Healthful  and  .Superior  to 
that  of  California  or  Florida — Winter  and  Sum- 
mer—owing to  the  C"oiistant  Gulf  Breeze. 

Our  Contract  embodies  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance,  and  should  you  die,  or  become  total- 
ly Disabled,  \'our  Family,  or  any  one  else  you 
namt-,  will  get  the  Farm  — without  the  Payment 
of  another  Penny.  We  will  absolutely  Refund 
■^'our  Money,  if  you  should  be  Dissatisfied, 
according  to  the  Terms  of  our  Guarantee. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book.  Fill  out  the  blank 
space  in  the  first  column  with  Vour  Name  and 
Address,  plainly  written,  and  mail  it  to  the 
Texas-Gulf  Realty  Com])any,  131S  Peoples  Gas 
Bldg.,  (Jhicago,  111.  Read  it  carefully,  and  then 
use  Vour  Own  Good  Judgment. 


New  Typewriter  HS 


A  ii*  0tt"  if.  tthi*  i  UP*  uri/t  r.  i  H  r  ri«  it  in  (i  ri  i*  of  in 
4Pr^rr*>t§t  i'ur/.ft.  Stfttit/tirfl  hef/ltoarrl.  Jfntm  1%'ork 
of  $  $f»t»  Unrhiitf.  ffifr  -n.OOO  in  l»nilt/  f'^f 
lli'iiiM   tl    l*itr(  .ilili*  T3  p«>%«  ril '' •' 

*.  ..  ..|!..r«        T».,.t 

Ii  '11)1      Ilf  iwn  f 


A.  %.  U^amt  I   I « |M^^  t  itir  4  o 


-.1.  l..i'».       .S'U'l 
for  mtAl'-ir. 

itr«>r«l>— Wf  havf 

r<li<l  prop- 
.    l/>   (.ff.-r. 

TTi   (  Mnndn  •*(. 


<.i;  111  ija'lwBy,  .Ncft  York 


Adirondack  Foot-Warmers 

Are  Indispensable  for 

Motoring,  Driving  and 
Sitting  Outdoors 

riicy  insure  coziness,   warmth, 
(iimforll       Make    livinK  in    the 
open  in  the  Winter  a  keen  en- 
iri\  nient       They're   universally 
in  demand.     Worn  hymen  and 
women  over  regular  shoes  01  over 
lio.se.     Made  of  selected  sheep- 
skin with  heavy,  waim  wool  in- 
side:   ten    inches   high.       State 
shoe  size  and  whether  to  be  worn 
over  shoes    or    hose.     Money 
SENT    PREPAID    hack  i(  not  saii.sfactory. 
Writs  for  larRf  Illuntrated  Catalog  of  Outdoor  Outflttlnga 
W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO.,  96  M.in  St..  Sar.nac  Lake.  N.  Y. 


$1.50  PAIR 


Royee,  .losiah.  William  James,  and  Other  Essays 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Life.  Cloth,  pp.  301.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  are  gathered 
from  addresses  delivered  by  Professor 
Royce  Avithin  the  last  five  years.  The  most 
recent  is  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration  at 
Harvard,  in  June,  1911,  on  "William 
James  and  the  Philosophy  of  Life."  The 
study  of  James's  pragmatism,  as  appre- 
ciated and  interpreted  by  the  author's 
philosophical  idealism,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, especially,  as  James  is  to  him  not 
only  "the  interpreter  of  the  ethical  spirit 
of  his  time,''..biit  "a  prophet  of  the  nation 
tliat  is  to  be."  The  second  essay,  "Loyalty 
and  Insight,"  summarizes  the  well-known 
"Philosophy  of  Loyalty,"  and  shows  its 
contact  with  metaphysical  idealism.  A 
third  is  a  study  of  the  question,  "What  is 
Vital  in  Christianity?"  in  which  Professor 
Royce  outlines  a  discussion  which  he  in- 
tends to  develop  more  fully  later.  He  also 
reviews  recent  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
truth,  and  defends  his  concept  of  "abso- 
lute truth"  against  the  criticism  of  remote- 
ness and  unpracticality.  The  essay  on 
"  Immortality"  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
d(>fense  of  the  idealistic  hypothesis.  The 
collection  will  be  suggestive  to  the  general 
reader  in  ])hilosophy  as  well  as  to  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  Professor 
Royce's  own  system. 

Pennypac'ker,  Samuel  W.  The  Desecration  and 
Profanation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Capitol.  Phila- 
delphia:   William  J.  Campbell. 

This  is  a  r(>ply  to  the  charges  of  whole- 
sale graft  that  have  assailed  the  builders  of 
the  P-ennsylvania  State  Capitol,  at  Harris- 
burg.  The  men  responsible  for  designing, 
building,  and  furnishing  this  handsome 
and  expensive  structure  are  declared  inno- 
cent of  any  wrong-doing,  and  their  detrac- 
tors are  flailed  without  mercy.  Those 
who  wish  to  read  the  "other  side"  of  this 
famous  case,  whose  odium  drove  one  man 
into  in.sanity  and  .several  others  to  their 
gra^■es.  may  have  the  opportunity  in  tliis 
book  l)y  Pennsylvania's  former  governor. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast.  Pp.  5.53.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1.50   net. 

Tiic  fact  that  a  book  of  narrative  first 
published  in  1841  has  still  enough  vitality 
to  warrant  a  handsome  new  edition,  with 
colored  plates  and  an  added  chajiter  bring- 
ing it  down  to  dale,  is  jjroof  that  it  is  better 
worth  reading  than  many  a  brand-new 
story.  Tliose  who  like  the  old  romantic 
days  of  tiie  sailing-ship  will  find  this 
account  of  a  sailor's  life  of  sixty  years  ago 
a  delightful  piece  of  reminiscence. 

LaiiK,  Andrew.  The  All  Sorts  of  Stories  Book. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  378.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.    .fl./iOnet. 

Dear  to  the  heart  of  the  nursery,  and,  if 
it  were  contest,  to  minds  accustomed  to 
sterner  literary  fare,  is  Andrew  Lang's 
Fairy  Rook  series.  In  many  a  lil)rary  the 
greatest"  fiivorites  are  the  now  battered 
vohinies  of  folk-lore  in  their  different-col- 
ored l)indings,  which  used  to  make  their 
annual  api)earance  in  time  for  Santa  (^laus's 
niail-l)ag.  Tliis  time  Mrs.  l^ang  has  col- 
lected from  all  sorts  of  sources  tales  of 
fiction  and  of  fact,  and  Mr.  Lang  has  given 
them  one  of  his  whimsical  introductions. 
Then,  too,  H.  J.  Ford  has  drawn  five  col- 
ored and  forty- three  other  drawings  for  it, 
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so  that  it  is  a  joy  and  a  delight.  Folk-lore 
of  nations  has  been  called  to  its  aid.  There 
are  classical  myths,  such  as  the  labors  of 
Hercules,  the  legends  of  Meleager  and 
Bellerophon;  picturesque  stories  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  the  real  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  of  the  hunted  Charles  II.  in  Crom- 
wellian  days;  of  Mrs.  Rowlands,  wife  of  a 
seventeenth-century  Massachusetts  clergy- 
man, who  was  carried  off  and  kept  captive 
by  redskins;  of  Ambrose  Gwiunet  who  was 
hanged  for  murder  and  yet  met  the  man 
he  was  supposed  to  have  murdered,  in 
America.  Tho  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  such  old 
friends  as  The  Three  Alusketeers,  Monte 
Cristo,  The  Gold  Bug,  and  Scott's  Aunt 
Margaret's  Mirror,  yet  childish  fancy  will 
not  see  anything  wrong  in  the  simple  re- 
telling of  those  wonder  ul  tales. 

Choate,  Joseph  H.  American  Addresses.  8vo, 
pp.  360.     New  York:   The  Century  Co.     $2  net. 

Mr.  Choate  was  born  with  the  gift  of 
speech,  and  these  twenty  speeches  delivered 
between  1864  and  1910  are  worthily  repre- 
sentative of  his  commanding  powers  as 
Ambassador,  advocate,  and  champion  of 
peace.  Few  men  have  such  an  art  of  saj^- 
ing  the  right  thing  on  the  right  occasion,  or 
with  such  a  dry  wit.  His  style  is  illumina- 
ting, flexible,  dignified,  and  eloquent,  and, 
when  need  be,  tinged  with  the  best  that 
there  is  in  American  j)atriotism.  Tho 
addresses  cover  a  wide  range;  the  war  in 
1864,  the  Tweed  Ring,  Salem,  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club,  Harvard  Commencements, 
The  New  England  Society;  personal  trib- 
utes to  and  appreciations  of  Rufus  Choate, 
Farragut,  Carl  Schurz,  Dr.  Storr,  C.  F. 
McKim,  Phillips  Brooks,  James  Coolidge 
Carter,  Florence  Nightingale;  and  the 
niceties  of  his  profession.  Among  these 
last  are  his  opinions,  valuable  alike  to 
young  and  old  in  his  profession,  on  Trial 
by  Jurj%  The  Young  Lawyer,  The  P^nglish 
Bar,  and  Our  Profession.  No  one  can  lay 
down  the  book  without  deriving  some 
lasting  impression  of  a  brilliant  and  san- 
guine intellect. 

Parsons,  Eugene.  A  Guide  Book  to  Colorado. 
Illustrations,  maps,  etc.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  390. 
Boston:    Little,  Brown    &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Parsons  here  furnishes  the  tourist 
with  a  matter-of-fact  handbook  to  Colo- 
rado which  will  become  indispensable  to 
every  con.scientious  traveler  to  that  won- 
derful region,  now  become  so  easily  acces- 
sible. He  tells  of  the  State  by  counties, 
giving  history  and  traditions,  local  features, 
special  beauties,  distances,  rates,  and  out- 
lining excursions,  so  that,  whether  one  goes 
for  a  day  or  longer  time,  he  nuiy  know  liow 
to  equip  himself,  and  may  select  his  van- 
tage-points with  comfort  and  ease.  An 
exccllciii  mai)  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Colorado  is  included,  and  a  satisfactory 
index  enables  one  to  turn  instantly  to  the 
paragra[)h  he  seeks.  To  these  practical, 
statistical  features,  w  iiicli  make  the  book 
valuable  as  a  real  guide  and  assistant,  are 
added  a  gn-al  number  of  well-chosen  items 
of  history,  description,  and  legend,  (pioted 
from  till-  l)ooks  of  travelers  among  the 
mountains,  so  that  a  veritable  little  ency- 
cl()j)e<lia  results.  Altogether  the  book  may 
be  strongly  recommended,  and  if  kei)t 
fresli  in  its  information  1>\  fr('(iuent  re- 
vision it  ought  to  become  a  standard  work 
of  n-fen-nce  and  meet  with  a  wide  and  con- 
tinuous sale. 
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\STEIN\i5Sr 

THE  Steinway  name  has  not  only  become 
a  household  word  in  every  hamlet  of  the 
United  States,  but  its  fame  has  circled  the 
world.  From  the  royal  palaces  of  the  ruling 
sovereigns  of  the  old  world  to  the  modest 
cabins  of  the  farmers  and  miners  of  the  new 
world,  wherever  the  taste  and  longing  for  the 
purest  and  finest  musical  tone  exists,  there 
rmgs     the     voice     of     the     Steinway. 

The  investment,  by  the  public,  of 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lion  dollars   m  a  hundred    and 
fifty  thousand  Steinway  pianos 
speaks  louder  than  words  of 
fulsome  praise. 


The  name  of  the  Stein- 
way dealerneanst  you, 
together  with  illustrated 
literature,     will   be 
sent   upon    request 
and  mention  of  this 
masazine. 


STEINWAY    &    SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107  and  109 

East    14th  Street 

New  York 

Subway  Express  Station 

(it  the  Door 


imM> 


Write  for  our  "  Book  of  Designs  " 

l)eaiilitiilly  illuslralfil  inc<)l(its,sli<)\s  inj; 

our  Sanitary  Clawfoitt  Mission  aiui  Standard  Imok- 

cases  and  how  you  will  save  money  by  placing  tlu-ni 

in  vr)ur  home. 

The  h:ind.'iomc  designs,  the  rich  fini.%h,  the  reniov.tbir  non- 
ItindiriK  doom,  the  .ihsence  of  disfiKuring;  iron  h.-|ii(ls.  iii.iko 
iliriii  f.ir  iK'ller  Ih.iii  ihr  old-fashioned  kind. 

Our  price*  are  lower  th«n  other»,  .ind  liigh  qu.ilitv  is 
Kit.ir.iiili  1(1,      Sf)l<l  liy  (le.iltr-.  Ill  ilircti       .•\ddrc5.%  I^rpt    H, 

t.l\>  niiMTIIIt:  (0.,    19  \irloria   Stntt.  (.riinil    K«plds.  tlirli. 
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Are  YOU  /ETNA-IZED? 


Over 
100,000 

Accident 

Claims 

Paid 

by  the 

>Etna 

Life 

Insurance 

Company 


Kailroftd.   Street    rar  and   Steamboat 31.6ii4 

Falls  on  pavement,  8tairs,  etc 20.624 

Horse  and  carriafte 8.705 

.%uloiii«blle  3.863 

Kire  Arms  628 

KathinK  or  drowning 737 

Burns  or  scalds  3,267 

Bic.vcle 2.835 

Septic  wounds  (blood  poisoningi 2,021 

Athletic  sportR 3,201 

Falling  of  heavy  weights 2,957 

Cuts  with  edged  tools  or  glass 5,030 

Fingers  crushed 4,503 

Kjre  injuries 2,281 

Klevator  320 

Machinery 1,853 

Assaults 434 

Toes  crushed 1,577 

Stepping  on  nails  or  glass 1,( 

House  accidents  icontact  with  furniture). 


488 

Hands  lacerated  on  hooks,  nails,  etc 1,466 

Bites  by  dogs  <tr  insects 

Tripped  (iver  mats  or  rugs 

Splinters   in   hands  or  feet 

^Iotor  boats ...; 

Fingers  caught  in  electric  fans 

Miscellaneous  accidents  7,8 


783 
237 
508 
147 
147 


»2,613,145.98 

1.47.'->,:V)9.86 

7,''il.Sft-)  6f> 

5I9,949.7« 

288.i):i2,:-!9 

273.4,-*.69 

192.489  ,W 

177.mi  91 

154,482.82 

149,407.97 

]39,0K..S6 

120.144  73 

108,641  7fi 

89.420  29 

70,9ra.84 

52.998  86 

50.418.01 

4,').617.52 

4.">,2a''>.66 

41-,  162  M 

31,973.20 

19,514..M 

IS, 284. 70 

10.."i(i.''i  47 

6.892.06 

476,3a^.40 


/ETNA  LIFE 

ACCIDENT    AND    LIABILITY    DEPARTMENT 

Send    me  information  about 
Accident  Insurance 


Age- 


INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


If  You  Are  Deaf 

and  Discouraged, 
Just  Give  THE  AURIS  A  Test 


> 


The   Auris,  just   recently  perfected,  is  the   lowest  priced 
elertrical  he:iring  device  made.      It  is  also  the  smallest  and   most 
powerful  instrument  offered  at  less  than  Fifty  IJoilars. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  are  hard  of  hearing  are  not 
extremely  deaf — their  ears  are  "asleep" — dormant — and  to  this 
great  majority  we  say : 

We  are  so  sure  that  The  Auris  will  make  you  hear  clearly 
and  distinctly,  that  we  invite  and  urge  you  to  call  at  one  of  our 
many  offices,  if  possible,  give  The  Auris  every  test  you  please,  ami 
see  if  it  meets  your  requirements. 

If  not,  you  will  nfit  he  asked  or  even  i)e  permitted  to  pur- 
chase— 75%  of  our  sales  are  influenced  by  satisfied  customers,  . 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

^  LEE'S    LAST    MISSION 

A  T  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  General 
"^^*  Lee  was  offered  all  sorts  of  openings, 
ranging  from  valuable  jobs  in  vaudeville 
to  fixt  positions  in  the  realms  of  finance,  i 
But  he  refused  them  all.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  approached  with  the  tender  of  the 
presidency  of  an  insurance  company  at  a 
salary  of  $50,000  a  year,  and  his  declina- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  unfitness  was 
promptly  met  with  the  reply:  "  But, 
General,  you  will  not  be  expected  to  do  any 
work;  what  we  wish  is  the  use  of  your 
name."  Then  came  Lee's  famed  reply. 
"  Do  you  not  think,"  said  he,  "  that  if  my 
name  is  worth  $50,000  a  year,  I  ought  to 
be  very  careful  about  taking  care  of  it?  " 
And  so  the  time  flew  by,  with  lucrative  pro- 
posals of  every  imaginable  sort  constantly 
appearing  on  the  scene,  and  the  aged 
Southern  commander  refusing  all  of  them. 
"  They  are  offering  my  poor  father  every- 
thing," said  one  of  his  daughters,  "  but  the 
only  thing  he  will  accept  is  a  place  where 
he  may  earn  honest  bread  while  engaged  in 
some  useful  work."  Finally,  the  little 
college  of  Washington,  in  reality  only  an 
academy,  with  forty  students  and  some 
three  or  four  professors,  made  him  a  prop- 
osition. Lee  was  to  be  president  at  the 
salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  and  he  was  to  be 
assured  of  that  position  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  accepted  gladly,  and  that  small 
Virginia  institution,  now  known  as  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  immediately  experienced  a 
noble  change.  Lee  founded  the  honor 
system,  elevated  the  school's  standards, 
called  to  his  aid  th(^  most  accomplished 
professors  to  be  found,  invited  his  old  sol- 
diers to  send  their  sons  to  his  tutorage  at 
small  cost,  and  in  all  ways  made  his  pres- 
ence felt  as  vividly  in  peace  as  in  war. 
He  knew  all  the  students;  he  was  as 
prompt  at  chapel  as  the  chaplains;  he 
audited  every  account;  he  presided  at 
every  faculty  meeting;  he  studied  and 
signed  every  report  And  what  is  more, 
writes  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  in  his  new 
book  on  "  Lee  as  College  President  " 
(Seribner's),  he  was  feared  and  loved  by 
every  boy  he  knew — and  Lee  knew  them 
all. 

An  invitation  to  visit  him  in  his  office 
was  the  most  dreaded  event  in  the  stu- 
dent's life,  tho  the  actual  interview  was 
always  softened  by  a  noble  courtesy  on  the 
presidcmt's  part  into  an  experience  which 
l(>ft  an  impress  throughout  life,  and  ever 
remained  a  cherished  memory. 

To  on(>  thus  summoned,  the  General 
urged  gr(!ater  attention  to  study,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  prevent  th('  failure 
which  would  otherwise  inevitably  come  to 
him. 

"  Tint,  General,  you  failed,"  said  the 
youth,  meaning,  as  h(^  explained  afterward, 
to  pay  him  a  tribute. 
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"  I  hope  that  you  may  be  more  fortu- 
nate than  I,"  replied  the  General  quietly. 

On  another  occasion,  a  youth  from  the 
far  South,  having  "  cut  lectures  "  to  go 
skating,  an  accomplishment  he  had  just 
acquired,  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  president,  and,  having  made  his  defense, 
was  told  by  the  General  that  he  should 
not  have  broken  the  rule  of  the  institution, 
but  should  have  requested  to  be  excused 
from  attendance  on  lectures. 

"  You  understand  now?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Well,  General,  the  ice  is  fine 
this  morning.  I'd  like  to  be  excused 
to-day,"  promptly  replied  the  ready 
j^oungster. 

It  was  occasionally  the  habit  of  the 
young  orators  who  spoke  in  public  at  cele- 
brations to  express  their  feelings  by  in- 
dulging in  compliments  to  General  Lee  and 
the  ladies,  and  the  reverse  of  compliments 
to  "  the  Yankees."  Such  references,  clad 
in  the  glowing  rhetoric  and  informed  with 
the  deep  feeling  of  youthful  oratory,  never 
failed  to  stir  their  audiences  and  evoke 
unstinted  applause.  General  Lee,  how- 
ever, notified  the  speakers  that  such  refer- 
ences were  to  be  omitted.  He  said:  "  You 
young  men  speak  too  long,  and  you  make 
three  other  mistakes:  what  you  say  about 
me  is  distasteful  to  me;  what  you  say 
about  the  North  tends  to  promote  ill- 
feeling  and  injure  the  institution;  and  your 
compliments  to  the  ladies  are  much  more 
valued  when  paid  in  private  than  in 
public." 

Among  the  students  at  this  time  were 
<iuite  a  number  who  had  been  soldiers,  and 
were  habituated  to  a  degree  of  freedom. 
Pranks  among  the  students  were,  of 
course,  common,  and  were  not  dealt  with 
harshly.  But  he  let  them  know  that  he 
was  the  president.  When  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  agent  was  hooted  by  a  number  of 
persons,  two  students  who  were  in  the 
party  "  were  sent  home,"  a  phrase  which 
<jieneral  Lee  preferred  to  "  dismissal." 
One  episode  occurred  which  showed  the 
strong  hand  in  the  soft  gauntlet. 

Prior  to  General  Lee's  installation  as 
president,  it  had  always  been  the  cus- 
tom to  grant  at  least  a  week's  holiday  at 
Christmas.  This  custom  the  faculty, 
under  the  president's  lead,  did  away  with, 
and  henceforth  only  Christmas  Day  was 
given  as  a  holiday. 

A  petition  to  return  to  the  old  order 
having  failed,  a  meeting  of  the  students 
was  held  and  a  paper  was  posted,  contain- 
ing many  signatures,  declaring  the  signers' 
determination  not  to  attend  lectures  dur- 
ing Christmas  week.  Some  manifestation 
appeared  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the 
faculty  of  givTng  in  to  the  students'  de- 
mand. General  Le(>  settled  th(>  matter  at 
once  by  announcing  tliat  any  man  wliose 
name  appeared  on  the  rebellious  declara- 
tion would  be  expelled  from  the  college. 
.\nd  if  every  student  signed  it,  he  said,  he 
would  .send  every  one  lionK-  and  sinii)ly 
lock  up  the  college  and  i)iit  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

The  activity  displayed  in  getting  names 
o(T  llir-  paper  was  atniisiiig,  and  the  al- 
t<'ndance  at  lectures  that  C'hristnias  was 
unusually  large. 

Many  stories  have  been  told  of  liis 
met  hod  of  administering  a  rebuke  where 
he  thought  it  needed. 

One  was  related  by  a  gallant  engineer 
oflieer  to  wiiose  attention,  when  before 
I*et<'rsburg,  the  (ieneral  had  called  some 
dttft'Ct   in    the  defenses   which   were   under 
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his  charge.  The  ofifieer  assured  him  that 
the  matter  would  be  attended  to  at  once, 
and  accordingly  gave  orders  that  it  should 
be  done.  A  day  or  two  later  the  General 
met  him  and  asked  if  the  work  had  been 
done,  and  he,  in  good  faith,  said  it  had,  on 
whicli  the  General  said  he  would  go  and 
inspect  it,  and  invited  him  to  attend  him. 
To  his  dismay,  on  the  arrival  at  the  spot, 
the  work  liad  not  been  done  at  all,  and  he 
found  himself  in  the  embarrassing  position 
of  having  to  explain  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  have  it  done.  The  General  said 
nothing  further,  but  soon  after  remarked  on 
the  mettlesomeiK'ss  of  the  fine  horse  which 
the  officer  was  riding,  and  the  officer,  glad 
to  get  off  the  subject  of  the  neglected  de- 
fenses, exi)lained  that  it  was  his  wife's 
riding-horse,  but  had  proved  so  wild  that 
he  had  taken  it  to  get  it  suited  to  her  hand. 
As  they  parted  the  General  said  quietly: 
"  Captain,  I  think  it  might  prove  a  good 
way  to  train  that  horse  to  ride  him  a  little 
more  over  that  rough  ground  along  the 
trenches." 

I  can  not  forbear  to  relate  a  personal  inci- 
dent Avhich,  1  feel,  illustrated  well  General 
Lee's  method  of  dealing  with  his  students. 
I  was  so  unfortunate  wliile  at  college  as  to 
have  always  an  early  class,  and  from  time 
to  time  on  winter  mornings  it  was  my 
habit  "  to  run  late,"  as  the  phrase  went. 
This  brought  me  in  danger  of  meeting  the 
president  on  his  way  from  chapel,  a  con- 
tingen(;y  I  was  usually  careful  to  guard 
against  One  morning,  however,  I  mis- 
calculated, and  as  I  turned  a  corner  came 
face  to  face  with  him.  His  greeting  was 
most  civil,  and  touching  my  cap  I  hurried 


by.     Next    morning 
spoken,   and   turning 
and  faced  him. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Tell     Miss     


I    heard    my    name 
I   removed  my  cap 

(mentioning  the 
daughter  of  my  uncle.  General  Pendleton, 
who  kejjt  house  for  me)  "  that  I  say  will 
she  please  have  breakfast  a  little  earlier 
for  you." 

"  Yes,  sir."  And  I  hurried  on  once 
more,  resolving  that  should  I  ever  be  late 
again  I  would,  at  least,  take  care  not  to 
meet  th(!  Gen(>ral. 

Craving  due  allowance  alike  for  the  im- 
maturity of  a  boy  and  the  mellowing 
influence  of  passing  years,  I  will  try  to 
picture  General  hfo  as  I  recall  him,  and 
as  he  must  be  recalled  by  thousands  who 
yet  remember  him.  He  was,  in  common 
phrase,  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever 
knew,  and  easily  the  most  impressive- 
looking.  His  figure,  which  in  earlier  life 
had  been  tall  and  admirably  proportioned, 
was  now  compact  and  rounded  rather  than 
stout,  and  was  still  in  fine  i)roportion  to 
his  height.  His  head,  well  set  on  his 
shoulders,  and  his  erect  and  dignified  car- 
riage, made  him  a  distinguished  and, 
indeed,  a  nol[)le  figure.  His  soft  hair  and 
carefully  trimmed  b(>ard,  silvery  white, 
with  his  florid  comi)lexion,  and  dark  eyes, 
clear  and  frank,  gav(>  him  a  pleasant  and 
kindly  exf)ression,  and  I  remember  how, 
when  he  smiled,  his  (iyes  twinkled  and  his 
teeth  shone.  He  always  walked  slowly, 
and  even  pensively,  for  he  was  already 
sensible  of  the  trouble  which  finally  struck 
him  down;  and  the  impression  that  re- 
mains with  me  chiefly  is  of  his  dignity  and 
his  gracious  courtesy.  I  do  not  remember 
that  we  feared  him  at  all,  or  even  stood  in 
awe  of  him.  Collegians  stand  in  awe  of 
few  things  or  persons.     But  we  honored 
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him  beyond  measure,  and  after  nearly 
forty  years  he  is  still  the  most  imposing 
figure  I  ever  saw.  Efforts  were  made  time 
and  time  again  to  induce  him  to  aceept  a 
position  at  the  head  of  some  establishment 
or  enterprise,  the  emoluments  of  which 
would  enable  him  to  live  in  ease  for  the 
rest  of  his  life;  but  all  such  invitations  he 
promptly  declined.  To  one  of  these  invi- 
tations urging  him  to  accept  a  position."  at 
the  head  of  a  large  house  to  represent 
Southern  commerce,  .  .  .  reside  in  New 
York,  and  have  placed  at  his  disposal  an 
immense  sum  of  money,"  he  replied:  "  1 
am  grateful,  but  I  have  a  self-imposed  task 
which  I  must  accomj)lish.  I  have  led  the 
young  men  of  the  South  in  battle;  I  have 
seen  many  of  them  die  on  the  field;  1  shall 
devote  my  remaining  energies  to  training 
j-oung  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life."  And 
iiow  well  he  did  it  these  last  few  illustra- 
tions will  go  far  to  show. 

On  one  occasion,  having  learned,  during 
a  visit  to  a  friend  (Colonel  Preston),  that 
two  little  boys  in  the  family  were  sick  with 
croup,  he  trudged  back  next  day  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm  with  a  basket  of  pecans 
and  a  toy  for  his  two  little  friends. 

As  he  rode  in  the  afternoons  on  Traveler, 
he  was  often  greeted  by  the  children,  to 
whom  at  times  he  extended  an  invitation 
to  come  and  ride  with  him,  and  this  invi- 
tation came  to  be  a  coveted  honor.  On 
another  occasion,  as  he  was  riding,  he  came 
on  two  little  daughters  of  e.x-Governor 
Letcher,  the  elder  of  whom  was  vainly  try- 
ing to  get  her  six-year-old  sister  to  return 
home.  As  General  Lee  rode  up,  she  ac- 
costed him:  "  General  Lee,  won't  you 
please  make  this  child  go  home  to  her 
mother?  "  The  General  stopt  and  in- 
vited the  lettle  rebel  to  ride  home  with  him, 
which  she  graciou.sly  consented  to  do,  and 
was  thereupon  lifted  up  in  front  of  him, 
and  "  was  thus  grandly  escorted  home." 
When  the  mother  asked  the  other  child 
why  she  had  given  (Jeneral  Lee  so  much 
trouble,  she  said:  "  I  couldn't  make  Fan 
go  home,  and  1  thought  he  could  do 
anything." 


"THE  SUN'S"  NEW  OWNER 

JUST  what  William  C.  Reiek  will  do  in 
the  [dingy  little  Sun  office  which  he 
has  just  purchased  along  with  the  control 
of  that  company  is  a  question  which  rises 
in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  been  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  another  Charles  A.  Dana  to 
direct  the  course  of  that  famous  dailj\  It 
is  a  question,  says  the  Xew  York  Evenituj 
Poxl,  which  doubtless  time  itself  will  an- 
swer. For  on  the  one  hand  we  have  one  of 
the  most  capable,  up-to-date,  resourceful 
men  engaged  in  newspaper  work  to-day. 
and  on  the  other  a  newspa|)er  office  as 
chock-full  of  precepts  and  traditions  as 
( 'ongre.ss  it.self.  Tlic  Sjin  office  i-s  in  reality 
more  of  a  club  than  anything  else,  we  are 
told,  and  then'  reporters,  editors,  cable  and 
telegra|)h  men,  ••Ibow  one  another  on  an 
e(|ual  footing.  Hut  to  switdi  from  tlic 
I)res<'nt  and  future  and  go  back  with  The 
I'osl  into  the  past  of  Tin-.  .S'l/zi'v  nrw  owner: 

Ueick  is  forty-.seven  years  old.  ami  lias 
coine  along  fust.      lie  l)egaii  liis  newspaper 


From  January  6th  to  1  5th,  in  New  York,  during  the 

National  Automobile  Show,  our  cars  will  be  shown  at  the 

Waldorf-Astoria,  in  the  comfortable  "Turkish  Room." 

Readers  of  this  announcement  who  are  in  New  York  at  that 
time  are  cordially  urged  to  inspect  them. 

This  unusual  exhibit  itself  is  interesting  and  it  exhibits  an  un- 
usual car. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  meets  every  requirement  of  most  people's 
definition  of  the  word  "  correct.  " 

Call  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  between  January  6th  and  i  5th, 
and  see  if  it  doesn't  meet  yours. 

THE  RAUCH  &  LANG 
CARRIAGE  COMPANY 
2318  West  25th  St. 

leveland 
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CONFIDENCE 

Doubl  never  raised  a  mart 's  salary — 
confidence  makes  many  fortunes. 

The  purpose  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  is  to  give  a 
man  confidence  in  himself  by  training 
him  in  the  line  of  work  lie  prefers. 

I.  C.  S.  Trainins  >•  today  one  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  that  a 
young  man  can  have.  EMPLOYERS 
VALUE  IT  BECAUSE  IT  IS  REAL. 

This  is  a  fact  proved  by  thousantis 
of  I.  C.  S.  students.  Over  400  of  them 
voluntarily  report  each  month  an  in- 
crease in  salary  as  the  result  of  I.  C.  S. 
training. 

With  this  truth  before  you,  is  it  not 
worth  vour  wliile  to  inquire  just  how 
the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  YOU  .? 

To  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mark  and  mail  the  coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Uox  93 1 ,     W  KANTON,  PA. 

Kiplain.  vithoatfarthi-robliKation  on  my  part,  how 
I  ran  qualify  fiirtho  po**ilion  before  which  I  mark  X. 


Aiitomiihil^  Iliinninc 
MiD^  Sup*  rint^ndfOt 

PlumhinCiK-am  Killiaf 
(on^r^l*  Convtrnrtioo 
<  l>ll  i;iiKlni-<T 
T^xtil*  Manufa^turitif 
stjitloiijiry  lliiciiicer 
Telephone  lIxiM-rt 
>fiM-liiiii.  I^riclrx'er 

H^rhaniral  I>mfl«ln«n 
Ar^hlt^'larml  nrmfirniKn 
Kl«-<'trliiil  i:iurliiiM'r 
F:|«h-     l.lifhlliig  >u|)t. 


(1\  II  Service 
An  hllect 
(  heiiilHt 
I^.'iiit;iia(;<>fl 
<'<>niiii4*relfil  KnierltMh 
litilhUnt;  < Diitriietor 
liiduHt  rliil  l>(^Hle'iiiiii; 
romtnTrisl  llln«(ratinfr 
^\  iiKlow  Trltiiiiiliicr 
Khow  Card  W  rlilug 
AilvertlHliii;  .Mail 
Sii-iiciifrnplier 
Jt<>c>like<M>er 
I'onltry  I'lirmlncT 


Name 

Preaent  Occupation- 


Street  and  Ko.- 


"A  good  pen  is  a  conduit 
for  the  flow  of  thought, 
but  a  poor  pen  is  a  dam.  " 


PENCERIAN 


are  good  pens — always,  in  all 

styles,  for  all  purposes. 
Sample  car'I  of  12  different  styles 
and  2Koo<l  f>en holders  sent  for  IOC. 

SPKNCERIAN  PEN  CO.. 
Mf  Broadway,  New  York 


career  iu  Philadelphia,  his  birthplace, 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  He  was  educated 
in  that  city,  and  prepared  for  Harvard,  but 
never  had  the  advantages  of  a  college  train- 
ing. But  he  had  something  that  no  college 
could  give — an  eye  for  a  story  and  a  nose 
for  news.  Also  he  had  energy,  force,  and 
the  physical  strength  to  work  many  hours 
a  day  without  losing  speed.  And  he  had 
ambition,  too. 

His  chance  came  when  he  was  working 
as  the  New  Jersey  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  Some  children  were  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog  in  a  New  Jersey  town,  and 
Reick,  putting  two  and  two  together,  saw 
the  chance  to  make  a  big  feature  for  his 
paper.  The  Pasteur  treatment  for  rabies 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  lieick  suggest- 
ed to  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  proprietor 
of  The  Herald,  that  he  take  the  children  to 
I'aris  and  have  them  treated  by  the  emi- 
nent physician.  Bennet  t  saw  the  news  value 
of  the  idea  and  jumped  at  it.  He  also 
called  Ileick  over  to  Europe  and  made  him 
editor  of  the  London  and  T'aris  editions  of 
The   Herald. 

He  remained  abroad  about  a  year,  and 
was  sent  back  to  New  York  in  1889  as  city 
editor  of  The  Herald.  At  that  time  the 
paper  was  sailing  like  a  rudderless  craft. 
It  had  plenty  of  competent  men  on  its  staff 
but  none  of  them  cared  to  take  responsi- 
bility, in  view  of  the  personal  peculiarities 
of  its  proprietor.  Not  so  with  Reick.  He 
went  "  to  it,"  to  use  the  vernacular. 

Reick  built  himself  a  small  office  and 
painted  "  City  Editor  "  on  the  door,  and 
from  there  he  issued  orders.  He  said 
"  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  and  what  he  said  the 
staff  did.  After  reading  his  papers  in  the 
morning,  he  would  come  out  of  his  office 
and  say,  "  This  is  the  story  of  the  day," 
or  "  Go  after  that,"  and  all  the  time  he  was 
devising  schemes  to  make  the  paper's  cir- 
culation grow.  He  made  friends  and 
enemies  among  his  associates,  and  did  not 
fail  to  make  friends  outside. 

One  of  Reick's  theories  about  newspaper- 
pul)lishing  is  that  so-called  society  news 
makes  circulation,  and  he  did  not  omit  to 
cultivate  society,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
furnishes  light  breakfast-table  gossip  and 
stimulates  the  ambitions  of  the  social 
climber.  He  got  to  know  influential 
people,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  capitalists, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  men  are 
interested  financially  in  his  new  venture. 
One  report  has  it  that  Clarence  Mackay 
and  James  Stillman  are  his  backers;  an- 
other that  Standard  Oil  men  represent  the 
financial  power  behind  the  throne.  But 
there  has  been  no  official  announcement 
aV)out  his  associate  owners. 

When  Reick  was  the  autocrat  of  The 
Herald,  there  were  stories  about  his  having 
received  big  fjonuses  for  his  work,  but  these 
Ih!  declared  to  be  untrue.  He  told  an 
ac(|iiaintance  once  that  Bennett  had  offered 
him  something  if  he  brought  the  papjer's 
circulation  up  to  a  certain  point.  "  I  did 
it,"  he  said,  "  after  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work,  but  nothing  liappened.  Then  I 
went  abroad  and  Mr.  Bennett  told  me 
a^ain  that  I  would  be  rewarded  if  I^carried 
the  circulation  higher.  I  did  it  again,  and 
the  reward  did  not  come." 

Reick's  power  in  tlie  Herald  councils  V)e- 
gan  to  decline  in  1903,  when  Bennett  shift- 
ed him  from  the  city  editor's  post  and  made 
him  president  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Company.  That  was  not  regarded  as 
promotion,  for  he  was  shorn  of  his  respon- 


SEASONED   SECURITY    AND 
SHORT  TERM  CALL  PRIVILEGES 


COMFORT    TO    YOUR    MIND    AND 
AN  ADDITION  TO   YOUR  INCOME 

Diversify  yout  investments.  Nowhere  in  the 
U.  S.  can  higher  rates  of  interest  be  secured  with 
a  greater  degree  of  safety  than  in  California. 

"Syndicate   Sixes'' 

1 6th  year  of  issuance — Protected  by  the  total 
assets  of  the  corporation — Over  3,000  clients  in 
California — References  any  bank  in  California. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  into  touch  with  this 
great  prosperous  Western  country. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR 
free  portfolio  of  views  of  the  Real  Elstate 
back  of  "Syndicate  Sixes"  and  booklet 
entided  "6%  in  the  West." 

THE    REALTY   SYNDICATE 

ASSETS      OVER     TWENTY     MILLION     DOLLARS 
Paid    Up    Capilal    and    Surplua     Over    Eight    Million 

1222  BROADWAY.  Oakland,  California 


<si 
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0\    MOMTIILY  MAVIIV4iS   THK 
liUWEST  IIVTEKKNT  PAID  FOR 
-      y  TWKi^TV  YKAIIS. 

Q  ^r      Th<^  ^'^st  business  men  iu  tliis  country  are  plac- 
ing tlieir  savin<;s  with  us.     "We  are  the  oldest  Sav- 
ings Association  in  this  State. 
><5  saved  inontlily,  MI  ,000  at  maturity 
910  saved  uiontlily,  93.000at  maturity 
$55  deposited  amounts  to  $100  in  between  eight  and   nine 
years:  $70  t,>  glQQ  i„  five  years. 


Oil    Coiiiioii    Iiil)'r<>Nl-il<':iriii;;  Kliaros 

Coupons  may  be  deposited  in  your  bank  or  sent  to 
us,  and  we  wiU  mail  check.     Principal  may  be  with- 
drawn when  wanted. 


'^On  UepoNll  ^ihares.  Interest  sent  by  check  each 
six  months.  Principal  may  be  withdrawn  when  wanted. 

Send  for  Biioldi't  and  Best  of  References    East  and  West, 
Industrial  B.  &  L.  Ass'n,  22  JacobsonBldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


A- 1st    MORTGAGE 

COAL  AND  LUMBER  BOND 


Net  Earnings  Over 

4 

Timet  Fixed  Cbarges 


To  Net  Over 


Security 
Times  Mort. 


Clarfecfifon  Si  Co.,*'*  "'\''e'\r/,Trir."'"*' 

A  Comparison  ol  Investments  and 

Investment  Securities  Sent 

on  Request. 


I  WILL, ««;;'.','....  SAFETY  RAZOR 

ULAUKS  keenc-r  than  new.     Double  edge  blades  5c.  each. 

Single  2ic.  each.     Write  for  mailing  wrapper 
P.  MacNKILL,  170  Congress  .St.,  Itostoii,  Mass. 


IIIkIi  (riraile  Farm  MorttraKes 

Carefully  seluctcd  First  Mortgages  on  improved 
lanns  are  attractive  securities  for  investment— 
every  year  the  security  offered  grows  more  valuable 
and  their  market  is  unaffected  by  panics,  strikes, 
economic  changes  or  settlement  of  estates— a  con- 
dition not  applicable  to  any  other  class  of  investment. 
I^orty  V<-arH  Without  a  l^osa 
Our  40  years'  experience,  in  selecting  high  grade 
securities  and  selling  them  to  satisfied  customers, 
stands  behind  our  every  transaction  and  is  proof  that 
we  can  satisfy  you.  The  service  we  render  the  investor 
is  that  of  making  all  collections  of  principal  and 
interest  and  rernitting  it,  without  charge,  seeing  that 
the  taxes  are  paid  and  keeping  the  insurance  in  force, 
when  insurance  is  assigned  as  additional  security.  If 
you  seek  investments  yielding  maximum  returns, 
consistent  with  safety,  send  for  descriptive  list  of 
securities  and  booklet,  "OUR  H I.STORY." 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
1013  Baltimore  Avenue  Kansas  City,  Miisonri 
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sibilities  to  a  large  extent.  What  caused 
the  change  perhaps  the  two  men  only  can 
tell;  perhaps  office  politics  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

At  all  events,  no  one  was  surprized  when 
he  packed  up  his  papers,  closed  his  desk, 
and  quietly  slipt  out  of  the  office.  This 
was  late  in  1906.  Then  followed  the  an- 
nouncement that  Reick  had  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  both  of  which 
are  controlled  by  the  Ochs  brothers. 

When  he  went  to  The  Times,  he  fitted  up 
a  big  office,  with  an  anteroom  for  himself, 
and  went  to  work  to  strengthen  some  of  the 
departments.  He  went  on  a  still  hunt  for 
"  lost  motion,"  as  he  exprest  it,  and  often 
sat  down  at  the  cable  desk,  with  his  toes 
tucked  around  the  legs  of  his  chair,  to  read 
copy  and  gage  the  type  of  matter  that 
was  coming  across  the  ocean.  His  par- 
ticular work,  however,  concerned  the  Sun- 
day paper,  and  it  was  the  Sunday  staff  that 
came  in  contact  with  him  most  often. 

He  often  dropt  into  the  office  at  night  on 
his  way  to  the  opera  or  theater  and  ex- 
changed his  dress-coat  for  a  working  gar- 
ment, and  once  a  week  he  would  go  over  to 
clear  up  details  in  connection  with  The  Pub- 
lic Ledger,  of  which  he  was  president.  His 
work  at  The  Times  was  necessarily  restrict- 
ed, but  at  The  Sun  he  will  have  a  free  hand, 
and  probably  the  money,  to  carry  out  his 
ideas. 


TOM  L.  JOHNSONS  "GREASED 
LIGHTNING  " 

WHEELS  ARE  the  obstacle  to 
speed,  believed  Tom  L.  Johnson, 
late  Mayor  of  Cleveland  and  street-railway 
magnate,  so  he  welcomed  the  invention  of 
a  car  that  was  to  have  no  wheels  at  all, 
Und  if  he  had  lived,  he  might  have  sent 
passengers  sliding  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  by  the  Greased  Lightning  Rail- 
way. The  name  may  seem  fanciful,  but 
as  the  road  was  to  be  operated  by  elec- 
tricity and  outdo  all  previous  speed 
records,  it  is  pretty  accurate.  Frederic 
C.  Howe  had  the  story  of  it  from  Mayor 
Johnson's  own  lips,  and  it  is  printed  in  the 
introduction  to  his  autobiography,  which 
is  entitled  '!  My  Story  ''  (Huebsch).  Says 
Mr.  Howe: 

Mr.  Johnson's  most  titanic  recreative 
exploit  was  what  his  friends  called 
"  (Ireased  Lightning  "  or  "  Slip-slide." 
One  day  in  the  midst  of  a  conference  at  the 
City  Hall  a  man  waited  to  see  the  Mayor. 
When  his  turn  came  he  said:  "  Mr.  John- 
son, I  have  an  invention  out  in  Chicago — a 
street  railway  operated  by  magnets  laid 
between  the  rails.  It  does  away  with  the 
trolley."  Mr.  Johnson  replied:  "  That 
interests  me.  For  years  I  have  been 
thinking  of  a  railway  operated  by  magnets 
b('t'.ve<'n  th(!  rails;  but  that  does  not  in- 
t<'r<'st  me  so  much.  What  I  want  to  do  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  wheels.  They  are  the 
ohstacile  to  speed.  You  can  not  go  much 
faster  than  the  present  rate  of  si)ee(i 
be<'uuse  when  you  do  the  wlicels  fly  asunder 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  revolutions.  Now, 
lh«Te  must  be  a  way  of  running  a  train  with- 
out wheels,  and  tiiat  is  what  I  am  most 
interested    in.     We    ought    to    l)e    al)le    to 


What  is  the  Selling  Price? 


Retail  Store  Gets  Statement  of 
Monthly  Business  in  H  Hours 


Monroe  Mercantile  Co. 

Monroe,  Wash.,  Aug.  16,  1911 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Gentlemen;^ 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine,  we  now  have  time  to 
separate  our  daily  business  by  depart- 
ments, both  charge  and  cash  sales,  within 
half  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  malie  a  complete  statement  of  each 
day's  business  before  the  safe  is  locked 
at  night. 

Where  we  used  to  work  four  to  five 
nights  at  the  first  of  each  month  getting 
the  accounts  and  sales  into  shape,  we 
now  work  one  and  one-half  hours  on  the 
night  of  the  last  day  of  month. 

By  the  use  of  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  we  get  a  total  of  our  month's 
business  ready  to  hand  to  our  manager 
on  the  morning  of  the  first. 

Our  employees  are  kept  happy  and 
willing  to  work,  knowing  that  we  try  to 
relieve  them  of  the  heavy  end  of  the 
labor  to  obtain  results  for  us, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Monroe  Mercantile  Co.,  Inc. 


Wholesale  price  $1.00 

Cost  of  doing  business     22^' 
Retailer's  profit  10^ 

Retail  selling  price  ? 

\  Basing  your  percentages  on  selling  price  the 
answer  is  not  $1.32.^ 


If  you  will  answer  this  question,  or  ask 
how  to  answer  it,  we  will  send  you  free  a  48 
page  book  for  retailers. 

This  book  will  explain  why  some  retail- 
ers get  rich  while  others  go  broke. 

It  will  give  you  some  inside  information  on 
getting  at  the  whole  cost  of  doing  business. 

Will  explain  how  successful  retailers  are  get- 
ting, every  day,  a  statement  of  what  each  clerk  is 
worth  in  profits. 

Will  tell  you  how  to  know  every  day,  all  the 
year  around,  what  is  on  your  shelves — which  stock 
moves  and  which  doesn  't. 

Why  shouldn't  you  have  at  your  fingers'  ends 
as  much  success -producing  information  as  any 
other  retailer? 

Why  can't  you  make 
your  business  as  profitable 
as  the  Country's  most  suc- 
cessful retail  business? 

We'll  send  the  book  to 
every  retailer  who  tells  us 
how  he  figures  the  problem. 

Figure  it  on  your  letter- 
head, or  ask  for  the  book. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

European  Headquarters,  76  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.  C,  England  49  BurrouKhs  Block,  Detroit,  MichlKan 


'  Volumes  could  be  written  in  their  praise, 
but — every  mother  will  know." 


WHITELA  W  SANITARY 

PAPER    DIAPERS 

Ici  be  worn   lnHi(li>  thi-  ri-uiilnr  diaixT  niid  di-ntroyril 

wllPIl    B<lil<-il  — Klift     ilH    Vclvi'I  —  I'lTtlTtlv    iilimirtx-nt — 

rui>ili<-utt><l  ti>  prcvriit  an<l  tir.tl  (*li.(tiii|{-  tthapril  lo  Ht. 
I>4'iil(>rH  Hill  'JA  ItlapfrM  for  'J.%r.     Wv  nhip  UXI  l>) 
i'Xlir**HM.  pn-iMi'l.  lor  11  *J.'' 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  t  O. 

32  E»t  9th  Blxril  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


GRATE 


cnahlcs  yi>u  to  enjoy  the  clianiiof 

an   open    tire — and    iii  addition  to 

really  warm  and  ventilate  the  room. 

By  a  simple  system  of  flues  heat  can 

he    carried  to   other   rooms   on    tlie 

same  or  different  floors. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

of  grates  and  fireplace  fixtures.  It  tells 
you  how  you  can  pet  the  benefit  of  all 
the  heat  from  an  open   tire. 

E.    A.    JACKSON   &   BRO. 

Iitrorp«)r4WU 
52  Weit   Berkman  Street  New    York 
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Adjust 
this  sectional  bookcase 
to    ''  FIT''  your   books 

PLACE  the  shelves  so  you  can  use  all 
the  space  and  have  all  volumes  within 
easy  reach.  No  fixed  partitions,  no 
isolated  compartments,  as  in  ordinary  sec- 
tional cases,  hut  one  unobstructed  interior  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  sections  used.  It 
is  this  combination  of  growth  by  sections  and 
unlimited  adjustability  that  makes 

THE  %^  BOOK-UNIT 

(Schriefer  Patents^ 
The  New  Steel  Library  System 
for      Office     and      Home 

a  real  delight  to  book  lovers. 

The  sections  have  no  top  nor  bottom  but 
fasten  at  back  and  sides  to  each  other  and  to 
the  base  and  crown. 

The  doors  of  the  various  sections  lock  to- 
gether as  one  and  open  and  close  as  one.  No 
lost  space  by  doors  sliding  in  between  the 
books  and  shelves. 

Shelves  adjust  at  half-inch  inter\'als.  You 
place  seven  or  eight  rows  where  you  would 
otherwise  have  but  five. 

When  more  shelf  space  is  needed  you  take 
off  the  crown,  add  another  section,  replace  the 
crown  and  you  still  have  a  complete  case — a 
book-imit — with  doors  opening  at  one  opera- 
tion from  top  to  bottom  and  shelves  adjust- 
able throughout.  When  desirable,  new 
sections  may  be  added  at  the  sides  instead 
of  to  the  top. 

Made  of  steel  and  finished  in  olive  green, 
mahogany  or  oak. 

Wri/e  for  illuatrated  folder.      If  we  have  no 
dealer  in  your  city  we  will  aupply  you  direct 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Depl.  L  Marietta.  Olilo 

.■tUnu/acturtrs   of   THE    SAFE-CARIXET,    the 

oTtginal  fire-proof  device  for  the  proticiwn  of 

valuatu  paftrs  ,jewtiry  ,etc  ■ ,  inofice  or  home. 


TYPEWRITERS  Sr.T."?!;? 


S  C9C  4a  ^C^n  '  "  '*"^  nisk*"  nf  Typcwnl'T.       Uur 

aVe  ^£m>  lO  ^0\3  ■-Y-sr\..it  K*buiU'  Typ<writ»Tiftro 

I       '     •  ■•     ;  'ii'  \-    r-   -v'  •  ■  V   \-    •     •'■'*%.      D'lraK'l"  au'l  reliable 

r        '     in    Iho 

V.  inaliip 


AiD«Hc&n  '•  Jl\chlneCo. 

Z\*i  Eroa.dw«y.  h'ew  York 


,jBL 


Smoke  the   AbSOfbO    PlpC 

50c 


Genuine  Imported  Vienna  Meertchaum 


S.V...f 


'id      'Ni         ..^^     Thri>o  for  »I  r,. 

1.   " Evcrythin£/or  llu  Smoker.'' 
.OP  aPtClALTlES  CO.,  M  M»in  St..Holyok».M.M 


travel  three  or  four  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
but  we  can't  do  it  so  long  as  Ave  are  de- 
pendent on  wheels." 

He  finally  went  to  Chicago  and  saw  the 
invention.  Shortly  after  his  return  trucks 
loaded  with  great  square  timbers  and 
pieces  of  steel  drew  up  in  front  of  his  man- 
sion on  Euclid  Avenue.  The  area  ways 
to  the  basement  floor  were  opened  up  and 
the  unwieldy  freight  was  pushed  into  the 
basement.  Electrical  machinery  followed. 
Then  Mr.  Johnson  picked  out  the  best  elec- 
trician he  could  find  in  the  city  and  ex- 
plained his  idea.  It  seemed  too  absurd  for 
trial,  but  they  went  to  work.  Day  after 
day  and  month  after  month,  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  at  night,  he  worked  in 
the  cellar  with  these  strange  appliances 
for  solving  the  problem  of  rapid  locomo- 
tion. He  jokingly  told  his  friends  what  he 
was  planning  to  do.  They  laughed  at  his 
monster  plaything  which  covered  the  floor 
of  the  cellar  and  extended  as  a  track  for 
ninety  feet  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It 
was  given  the  derisive  name  of  "  Greased 
Lightning."  There  were  no  wheels  above 
the  tracks,  only  a  rough  car  on  steel  shoes 
like  flat-bottomed  skates.  Below  and  be- 
tween the  tracks  were  steel  magnets.  That 
was  all,  with  the  exception  of  powerful  elec- 
trical devices  connected  with  similar 
machinery  in  the  back  yard.  The  under- 
lying idea  in  non-technical  terms  was  to 
propel  the  cSir  by  a  series  of  magnets  laid 
between  the  tracks,  which  would  act  in 
succession,  the  current  being  cut  off  as  the 
car  passed  over  the  one  below  it.  This  was 
the  propelling  power.  But  this  power  was 
downward.  There  was  nothing  to  relieve 
the  friction  of  the  shoes  on  the  tracks, 
nothing  to  lift  the  car  so  that  the  forward 
movement  would  be  possible.  Finally  the 
day  was  set  for  the  trial.  Powerful  cur- 
rents were  turned  on  and  by  the  carefully 
studied  electrical  formulas  the  car  should 
have  moved  forward.  Instead  of  that  the 
magnetic  power  under  the  car  was  so 
strong  that  it  crusht  the  structure  to  the 
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The  Jersey  C  o  w 

for    the 

Family 

Milk  from  Jersey  Cows 
contains  more  milk 
solids  and  butter-fat 
than  any  other. 

It  is  worth  some  trou- 
ble to  get  such  milk. 

If  you  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  a 
suburban  place 
or  farm  where 
you  can  keep  a 
cow.  choose  the 
Jersey,  because  of 
the  richer  milk  and 
because  she  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ani- 
mals ever  developed  by 
man. 

Practical  dairymen  prefer  j 
the  .Jersey.  Her  yield  is 
L'reatest  for  the  cost  of  keep. 
She  is  the  best  investment, 
the  best  profit-producer. 
Interestintr  facts  and  fig- 
ures free  on  request. 

flmerlcan  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

8  W.  17Ui  Street.       New  York 


Which  Point 
Would  Yoa  Choose? 

LOOK  at  this  Blaisdell 
■^  Paper  Pencil  with 
its  well  -  shaped  point, 
then  at  these  cedar  pen- 
cils, sharpened  as  the 
average  clerk  or  stenog- 
rapher usually  does  it. 
Which  suits  you  best? 

Blaisdell  Paper  Pen- 
cils always  sharpen 
uniformly — the  same 
taper  every  time.  No 
knife  is  necessary. 
A  pin,  the  scissors, 
a  nail  —  anything 
answers — "just  nick 
the  paper  and  pull." 


Paper  Pencils 

are  made  of  the  highest  quality  lead 
consistent  with  price — with  or  with- 
out rubbers— in  all  degrees  of  hard- 
ness and  for  every  purpose.  Prices 
Ic  to  5c  each.  Any  business  man  or 
buyer  of  Stationery  Supplies  who 
writes  on  business  letter-head  and 
names  his  stationer  will  receive  sam- 
ple pencils  free.  For  10c  we  will  send 
anyone  an  assortment  of  3  high-grade 
pencils.  For  25c  we  will  send  an  as- 
sortment of  3  high-grade  pencils  and 
3  colored  crayons.  For  50c  we  will 
send  6  assorted  high-grade  pencils, 
with  extra  thick  leads,  and  6  crayons 
of  different  colors. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  erasers  for  all  pur- 
poses. Dealers,  write  for  special  pencil 
offer. 

BLAISDELL  PAPER   PENCIL  CO. 
4.-i07  Wayne  Aie.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS'  MILK 
WILL  HELP  YOUR  BABY 

Is  your  baby  happy  and  contented,  gaining  ground 
every  day  ?  Don't  be  satisfied  if  baby  is  only  "  pretty 
well,"  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  few  months 
decide  baby's  whole  future.  If  baby  is  poorly  nour- 
ished now,  he  will  be  handicapped  for  life. 

Though  cows'  milk  is  the  only  food  that  can 
properly  sustain  a  "'bottle"  baby,  yet  poor  itutri- 
iion  is  often  due  to  the  inability  of  the  average  baby 
to  digest  a  rich  heavy  milk  with  its  excess  of  butter 
fat.  That's  why  the  great  specialists  everywhere 
prescribe  Holstein  Cows'  Milk,  which  is  much  like 
mother's  milk  and  contains  only  as  much  butter  fat 
as  baby  needs. 

Then  too,  the  minute  globules  which  contain  the 
butter  fat  yield  readily  to  the  digestive  fluids  instead 
of  forming  tough  greasy  curds  to  disturb  baby's  deli- 
cate digestive  processes. 

The  milk  of  the  Pure  Bred  Holstein  has  the 
strongly  vitalizing  quality  that  will  build  up  your 
baby's  power  of  resistance  and  carry  him  triumphantly 
through  all  the  dangers  of  infancy. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "  The  .Story  of  Holstein 
Milk,"  and  let  us  know  if  your  milkman  is  unable  to 
supply  you  with  Holstein  Milk. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

14-L  American  BIdg.,  Brattleboro.  Vermont 
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earth.  "  Greased  Lightning:  "  failed  to 
move.  > 

For  weeks  Mr.  Johnson  studied  the 
problem.  He  went  over  his  calculations. 
They  were  theoretically  correct.  Of  that 
he  was  sure.  He  had  his  processes  proved 
up  by  his  mechanician.  Then  he  threw 
away  the  road-bed,  the  car,  and  the  appli- 
ances which  had  cost  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  reversed  the  arrangement. 

A  structure  was  built  across  the  top  of 
the  cellar  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  mag- 
nets that  were  energized  at  the  proper 
time  to  lift  the  car  and  carry  it  forward. 
At  the  top  of  the  car  were  shoes  which 
were  made  to  fit  loosely  between  upper  and 
lower  tracks  located  on  the  elevated  struc- 
ture. To  the  shoes  were  attached  light 
contact-fingers  made  of  a  spring  bronze 
which  touched  the  tracks  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  shoes.  The  car  when  not  in 
motion  would  hang  by  the  shoes  upon  the 
lower  track.  The  contact-fingers  would 
be  in  tight  contact  with  the  same.  The 
instant  the  controller  was  turned  on,  the 
current  would  pass  through  the  contact- 
fingers,  energizing  lifting-magnets  suffi- 
ciently to  lift  the  car  and  the  shoes  from 
the  bottom  track.  If,  however,  it  were 
lifted  sufficiently  for  the  contact-fingers 
to  touch  the  top  track,  the  current  in  the 
lifting-magnet  would  be  reduced  so  as  to 
float  the  car  practically  half-way  between 
the  two  tracks.  Thus  the  car  theoreti- 
cally would  float  in  the  air  and  when  the 
magnets  designed  for  forward  propulsion 
jv'ere  energized  it  would  move  forward  in 
proportion  to  the  speed  at  which  these 
magnets  were  energized. 

This  is  a  description  of  what  he  planned 
to  do  as  explained  to  my  non-technical 
mind.  It  was  finally  completed,  after 
many  delays,  and  the  current  turned  on. 
"  Greased  Lightning "  actually  moved. 
The  car  was  propelled  forward  and  back- 
ward as  rapidly  as  it  was  safe  to  permit 
in  the  short  ninety  feet  of  track  in  the 
cellar.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the 
loading  of  the  car,  for  as  each  additional 
passenger  stept  on  there  would  be  a  slight 
downward  movement  until  the  contact- 
finger  touched  the  lower  rail,  when  it  would 
immediately  resume  its  former  position. 

The  car  in  motion  was  necessarily  abso- 
lutely noiseless  and  without  the  least  vibra- 
tion. With  eyes  closed,  at  the  slight  rate 
of  speed  at  which  it  was  necessary  to  move 
in  the  cellar,  the  occupant  could  not  tell 
whether  the  car  was  in  motion  or  not. 
Had  the  speed  been  greater,  the  only  dif- 
ference would  have  been  the  feeling  of  the 
air  current. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  satisfied  that  ho  had 
demonstrated  the  correctness  of  his  long 
study  of  the  subject.  If  the  device  was 
theoretically  correct  it  must  be  practically 
correct,  he  argued.  But  he  had  no  time 
and  not  sufficient  money  to  build  a  large 
model.  That  would  require  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  would  also  revo- 
lutionize locomotion  and  scrap  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  For,  as  he  said,  wil  li 
!'  Slif>-slifle  "  one  could  go  from  Chicago 
to  Xew  York  in  four  or  five  hours;  from 
New  York  to  Fhiladeli)hia  in  half  an  iiour. 
There  was  an  end  of  space;  an  end  of  the 
fenetuent  anrl  the  slum.  Here  was  a  means 
of  making  the  ends  of  America  touch  one 
another.  . 

He  wont  to  Schenectafly,  and  interested 
the    (Jeneral     Klectri<^     ('oini)aiiy.     They 


DETROIT  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  are  designed 
only  for  the  use  of  the  Edison  Battery.  The  weight 
of  the  Edison  nickel  and  steel  battery  in  a  Detroit 
Electric  Commercial  Vehicle  is  300  pounds  lighter  than  a 
lead  battery  equipment.  Still  more  weight  is  saved  because 
of  the  lighter  construction  possible  throughout  the  entire  car. 

You  do  not  waste  current  moving  useless  weight. 

With  a  Detroit  Electric  Commercial  Vehicle  there  is  no  expense  for  power 
except  when  the  car  is  actually  running.  The  driver  cannot  leave  the  motor 
running  when  he  stops  the  car.  This  vehicle  is  easily  handled  in  congested 
traffic.  Various  speeds  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  one  lever.  There  are  no 
gears  to  shift  or  clutch  to  handle. 


Commercial 


Vehicle 


Electricity  is  the  most  economical  power  formation  and  prices,  will  be  sent  on  request, 

in  existence,  everything  considered.      Of  all  We  will  exhibit  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 

power,  electricity  is  the  simplest.  New    York    City,    January'    14th    to    21st  ; 

Forty-eight  page  catalog  giving  complete  in-  Chicago,  February  10th  to  17th. 

ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY,  451  Clay  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hran(  HKS  :— New  York,  Broadway  at  8oth  Street ;  Cliitago,24i6  Michigan  Avenue;  Brooklyn.  Bunalo, 
Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis.  Selhng  representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


KEITH'S  20 


WONDER 
HOUSES 
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491    McKnight   Bldg., 


A  New  Book  of 

20  Plans  show 

ing  pltoto  views 

us  arttiaUyhuiH 

and  lariic  fltnir  plans  for  20 

s'"lertfd  types  of  Keith's  best 

i'leitu  in  Bungalows,  Cottages 

and    Houses,     rostinK    $2,000 

up.  They  are  Wonder  Houses 

for      practical,     inoxpensivo 

homes.  Send  stiver  or  !itninpi>. 
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EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


f  Fornt    L«-lt«r!..    I)rav\iiu'^.    M.  luif.    Ke- 
ports,  anrthinic  7     Thi>n  t&kr  advant&r* 
of  our  offer  of  t«ii  darv*  trial,  witboni 
drpoKlt.    Oant'  IMI'liOTKI)  Tip  Top  ts 
lh><  .^iinplfst  and  quickest  int-ihiKl  of 
dupllfatin'r.     100  copies  front   prn- 
vviitten   and   TiO  copies  from  Typ*^ 
^\  I  itt«-n  Oririnal.    Coniplei.*  Piipli- 
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WESHIP°"BPPROVAL 
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ani  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
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oo  hlk^'hrst  f^railc   i.u  model  bky^les. 
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Therefore,  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  we  vvfl]  mail  a  small  sample 
tin  o(  InttantaneouHo  tell  it>o  wn  itory  and  win  new  friends. 
Its  old  friends  have  stuck  to  rt  forhalf  a  century.  Tliey  claim  it  is 
matchlessfor  quality  and  unique  for  convenience. 
Will  iHadly  send  anyone  a  copy  ol  a  new  booklet  called 
■  'Instantaneous  Ideas.  ' '  for  Desserts,  Beverages,  Candies. 

Service — //  inttantaneou*  is  not  Sold  Conveniently 
for  you,  we  willscndit.  prepaid,  on  receiptof  the  retail 
price:  'A  pound  can  40  cents,  one  pound  can  75  cents, 
5  pound  can  S3  50. 

^K'hitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate  is  distributed  all  over  the 
world  by  jobbing  houses  and  is  sold  by  the  best  grocers  every- 
where, and  by  our  sales  agents  who  show  the  sign  : 


r% 

fms^ 

^^""""^  CHOCOLATES 

cmirerrioNS 

Seventy  sorts  of  sweets  in  sealed  packages  Uncludin^  the  Fussy 
Package)  are  described  in  another  booklet.  "A  List  of  Good 
Things    — lent  on  request. 

STEPHEN    F.  WHITMAN    &    SON.   INC. 
Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 


WJ    !•  INVITATIONS,    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

^QQl])Or       \l-liliib'    «  arilN   uii'l    si.iiiiiKil 
O        Nt  111  loiifr>  .    t'orrecl  htylcs  from 
«u  Kl'>fftnt  >ti<'p  :it  Mollc  riili'  l*rl<M'».     Smiiplrs  upon  r*-(iufht. 
L.V<°»:TT.  ai7  \.  <  liiirl«-».sirfi-t.  Kiilllmorp,  Md. 
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This  -Soap  ha.s  the  fragrance  of  real  violets 
Sciid  2c  in  stamps  for  a  Sample  Cake  today. 
Tmb  Anpkku  Jbroens Co.,       dbit.  S,       cl^•cls^ATI 


were  incredulous.  But  they  sent  three 
expert  electricians  to  Cleveland.  Thej^ 
spent  weeks  there  studying  the  device. 
They  cheeked  up  every  process  in  the  rea- 
soning and  finally  reported  that  the  project 
was  scientifically  sound  and  correct.  The 
General  Electric  was  still  unconvinced,  so 
they  sent  their  chief  electrician  to  Cleve- 
land. After  investigation  he,  too,  was  con- 
vinced that  space  was  annihilated.  He  so 
reported  to  the  company.  Then  there 
were  conferences  between  ISIr.  Johnson  and 
the  company.  Contracts  were  drawn  for 
the  building  of  a  model,  and  the  trial  of  the 
project. 

It  was  practically  agreed  that  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  was  to  furnish  the  money  for 
an  experiment  on  a  large  scale;  a  two-mile 
track  was  to  be  built  at  Schenectady.  The 
General  Electric  was  to  have  certain  rights 
of  manufacture,  and  Mr.  Johnson  certain 
selling  rights,  but  before  the  contract  was 
signed  it  was  found  that  the  proposed 
experiment  would  cost  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  company  decided  that  it 
would  not  be  justified  in  expending  so  large 
an  amount  on  an  experiment,  and  it  was 
then  proposed  that  a  number  of  individuals 
join  in  financing  the  experiment  on  some 
equitable  basis  of  division  of  final  profits. 
Tliis  arrangement  was  never  completed, 
for  at  about  that  time  the  panic  of  1907 
interfered,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  immersed 
in  his  political  fight  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
interests  of  a  personal  nature.  Negotia- 
tions were  stopt;  no  further  progress  was 
made  on  the  invention  which  Mr.  Johnson 
fully  believed  would  have  practically  anni- 
hilated space  and  joined  the  two  sides  of 
the  continent  more  closely  together  than 
Boston  and  New  Yorkjnow  are. 


A    LUCKY    PISTOL    SHOT 

T  ANDON  had  been  looking  for  a  tiger, 
"^  and  after  a  still  hunt  of  many  weeks 
his  manager  reported  at  last  that  one  had 
been  found.  Its  monstrous  tracks  bore 
witness  to  its  size,  and  that  it  was  a  fero- 
cious fellow  the  sight  of  two  dead  bucks 
plainly  revealed.  Both  men  set  eagerly  to 
work;  in  a  jiffy  a  "good-enough"  shooting 
platform  was  hastily  set  up,  and  then  with 
a  dead  goat  undt^r  it  and  two  very  live 
hunters  carefully  concealed  at  the  top,  the 
decoy  was  as  convincing  as  a  tiger  decoy 
can  reasonably  hope  to  be.  For  a  whole 
hour,  says  a  writer  in  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  save 
that  of  the  monkeys,  jackals,  and  crows. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  time — at  first  very 
indistinctly  and  low — ' 

the  ears  of  the  men  caught  a  low  dro- 
ning, a  steady,  intense  hum  that  swelled 
sonorously  and  fell,  and  seemed  to  come; 
from  everywhere  and  nowhere.  Only  the 
crows  appeared  unimprest  by  this  ominous 
sound;  they  circled  with  noisy  cawing 
above  the  swamp.  The  tones  of  the  mov- 
ing tiger  changed  to  a  rising  roar,  broken 
with  hoarse  grunts  that  seemed  eloquent 
of  ill-humor.     Then — silence. 

For  a  full  half-hour,  while  the  sunset 
chorus  of  insects  gradually   dispelled   the 
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DON'T  SHOUT" 


1  hear  you,    I  can  hear  now  as 
[well    as  anybody.    '  How  ?'     Oh 
something      new  —  THE 
610RLEY   PHONE.      I've  a" 
pair  in  my  ears  now.   but  they  ' 
are  invisible.    I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in,  myself,  only  that  1 
liearall  riKht."    ' 

The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


D  E  /\  F' 


makes  low  sounds  and  whia- 
p. '1-9  plainly  heard.  Invisible, 
comfortable,     weightless     and 
harmless     Anyone  can  adjust 
it.     Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sold.      Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept,  772,  Perry  EWg 


Phila 


RAISED  DOUGHNUTS 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  of  all  the  pastry 
made,  doughnuts  take  the  lead.  Children  like  them. 
To  have  them  rich,  but  wholesome  and  digestible, 
with  fine  flavor,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

IIKCII*K  — Dilute  six  tahlespoonfuls  Borden's  Con- 
tleiibcd  Milk  \vith  one  and  two-thirds  cups  water;  scald  ; 
add  one  heaping  tablespoonful  butter,  and  stand  aside 
to  cool.  Add  half  a  cake  compressed  yeast  dissolved  in 
on'--)irilf  cup  lukc-warm  water,. four  tatdespoonfuls  sugar 
and  enuu^li  lionr  to  make  a  batter;  beat  well,  cover,  and 
stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  overnight.  In  the 
morning-  stir  in  tliree  well-beaten  egj;s,  add  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  sutfn  ient  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough;  knead 
lii.'h'ly,  r--,:f-T^  :ind  let  rlsc ;  when  light,  take  out  about 
half  the  dough,  roll,  cut  into  dough- 
nuts with  a  large  round  cutter,  and 
let  stand  half  an  hour  before  frying 
in  sm-^'-'n^  hot  fat. 


GKCAT  KKAK  SFUINa  \VATER. 
50c  per  case  of  <>  glaHH  Htoppered  bottlen. 
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stillness,  the  hunters  waited  in  nerve- 
racking  suspense.  Then  a  ^eat  hubbub 
arose  in  the  forest  directly  behind  them — 
shrill  scolding  and  the  sharp  sound  of 
monkeys  throwing  themselves  violently 
from  leafy  branch  to  branch.  Landon 
glanced  at  the  manager,  who,  without  a 
word,  began  very  slowly  to  slue  his  big 
bulk  face-about  on  the  eharpoy. 

"Tiger!"  The  manager  framed  the 
word  with  his  lips,  while  he  attempted,  by 
leaning  out  sidewise,  to  gain  a  view  round 
the  big  bole. 

He  was  just  reaching  back  for  his  rifle, 
when  Landon  saw  him  give  a  slight  start. 
Still  gazing  intently  into  the  thicket,  the 
manager  cautiously  settled  to  a  kneeling 
attitude,  and  slowly  lifted  the  rifle  to  his 
shoulder.  With  fascinated  interest  Lan- 
don watched  him  point  the  muzzle,  by 
successive  movements,  more  and  more 
steeply  downward.  Stretch  as  he  would, 
he  could  see  nothing;  but  a  rank  animal 
odor  left  no  doubt  what  the  rifle  was 
covering. 

The  manager's  cheek  came  to  his  shoul- 
der as  he  deliberately  sighted,  when — 
Cr-r-rack! — the  overstrained  eharpoy  gave 
at  a  joint,  and  the  manager  plunged  head- 
long and  crashed  into  a  thick  byr-bush 
twelve  feet  below ! 

Landon  saved  himself  from  following 
by  clinging  to  the  bough.  Horrified  and 
distraught  at  his  friend's  dreadful  peril,  he 
stared  down.  He  could  now  see  the  tiger, 
where  it  had  sprung  aside  in  the  under- 
cover. 

With  ears  laid  back  and  a  wide-mouthed 
snarl,  the  startled  beast  stood  an  instant 
motionless.  Soon  the  great  yellow  eyes 
became  fixt  with  evident  curiosity  on  the 
struggling  man  in  the  bush.  The  huge 
jaws  closed,  the  terrible  head  thrust  for- 
ward, and — snuffed  audibly  toward  the 
helpless  man!  Then,  inch  by  inch,  with 
indescribable  stealth,  and  an  aspect  of 
growing  ferocity,  the  tiger  advanced. 

As  the  manager  lay  now  for  a  moment 
inert,  his  foot  stuck  out — the  foot  with 
which,  shortly  before,  he  had  stirred  the 
remains  of  the  goat. 

With  a  quick  movement  the  frightful 
brute  seized  the  foot  in  his  jaws,  jerked 
powerfully  once,  then  with  a  second  effort 
slung  the  big  man  easily  over  his  massive 
shoulder  and  trotted  quietly  away  up  the 
open  stretch  of  rice  weed. 

During  these  dreadful  moments  Landon 
had  clung  on,  an  enforced  spectator  of  this 
horrible  tragedy.  Now  ho  slid  with  a 
crash  to  the  ground,  rifle  in  hand.  As  he 
alighted,  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
and  started  madlj'  after  the  tiger. 

At  the  sounds  of  close  pursuit,  the  tiger 
turned  swiftly  with  his  burden  and  darted 
into  the  jungle.  As  Landon  reached  the 
spot  where  beast  and  man  had  disappeared, 
two  mufTIcd  reports  sounded,  and  a  short, 
sharj)  growl.  Landon  lurched  aside  as, 
with  a  crash  of  the  und(Tgrowth,  a  great 
striiM'd  bulk  whizzed  by  at  the  height  of  his 
head. 

Whirling  round,  he  .saw  the  tiger  clearing 
the  lops  of  tlu'  t(>n-foot  grass  in  a  series  of 
magnificent  lea[)s.  Away  it  bounded, 
some  thirty  nxls;  then,  with  th(>  same  mar- 
velous speed  and  j)ower,  it  came  bounding 
back  almost  on  its  tracks.  Up  went  !>an- 
don's  ri(!<',  and  he  fired  hastily  as  liie 
striped  terror  came  on.  Midway  of  a 
twenty-foot  leap,  the  tiger  turn<fd  com- 
pletely, tail   ovtr   head,  and,  striking   the 
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"The  Easie.st  Riding  Car  In  The  "World  ' 


There  is  Greater  Value  in  This  Car 


The   Infinite    care   that  is   devoted   to    every    detail  o 
Marmon  construction  makes  the  value  in  this  car. 

The  comfort — the  delightful  smoothness  of  operation — 
shows  the  superiority  of  Marmon  design,  material  and  con- 
struction. 

The  records  of  the  Marmon  in  years  of  service  as  well 
as  in  the  world's  greatest  contests  are  conclusive  proof  of 
better  quality. 

The  many  refinements — the  unceasing  effort  toward  the 
perfection  of  every  part — the  elements  that  mean  life  and 
durability  to  any  mechanism — these  are  the  things  that 
make  Marmon  value. 

Whether  you  buy  your  car  from  a  standpoint  of  luxury 
or  economy  it  will  pay  you  to  know  more  of  the  Marmon. 

Marmon  cars  are  made  on  one  chassis;  five  passenger  Touring 
body,  four  passenger  Suburban,  Roadster  for  two  or  three  passen- 
gers, ;?2750;  seven  passenger  Limousine,  $4000;  Landaulet, 
$4100.     Full  information  and  specifications  will  be  sent  on  request. 

NORDYKE     &     MARMON   CO. 

Indianapolis  [Established  1851]  Indiana 

Sixty  Years  of  Successful  Manufacturing 
Manufacturers  of  America's  Finest  Flour  Milling  Machinery 
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SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  en 


POULTRY 

and  Alm&nafl  for  1912  has  224  pnpes  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tolls  mil 
alK>ut  chickens,  ttioir  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  reme<lies.  All  about  Inrabntors,  their 
f  rices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  hu lid  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pediaof  rhirkendom  Vou  rxf^ii  it.  Only  l.'te, 
e.  C.  SUOEUAKEIl,  Box  OON.  i'reeport,   IIL 


GREIDER'S  FINE  POULTRY 

U.M.k.  ;iii.i  ciil'ii.hir  for  1:112  r<.iH;iiii-4  VlKl  J.iii^t-fi. 
Tl  viiririiiH  pure  brrd,  62  culufL-d  pIuU-s.  M:iny 
(ttirr  lUuHtnitioaSt  descripliuus.  lucuhutors  and' 
brntMlerH,  Low  prlci>s  ou  all  stock  ckks.  Ilow 
lo  r.ii«u  und  ni:ike  hens  l:iv.  Oft  my  plans.  Tin  y 
all    h:iV    i\'-i    k'r.Mt  — lliis  b(>"k  —  oiilv     I.')  f.iiU. 

B.  k.  GREIDER.   Box     15.    Rheema.   Pfc._ 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP  ^J^-'i^;'j^:j^^ 


Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Quickly   Removed  Ariuai 
Lays  Flat 


TIME  SAVER 

WORRY    SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 

NECESSITY 


Saiiipli-  box  liy  mail.  15  cent";  poNip.iiil 

NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  LarKCSt  Clip  Makers  in  tin-  World." 


"The  Home  of  the  Soul"— 

has  that  same  sweet  and  sane  spirit  which  was  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  CliarUs  Wagner'' s  former  book,  "Ike 
Simple  Life,"  which  commended  it  to  so  many  men  promi- 
nent in  the  nation,  to  learned  men,  and  to  the  busy  every- 
day reader.  If  you  are  one  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
yearning  for  greater  simplicity  in  life  and  religion,  this  new 
Warner  book  should  appeal  to  you.  Price  #i.:o  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  Londoa. 


Some  men  feel  that  tine  litei.ituie  i>  some- 
thing beyond  them — something  requirmg  a  cer- 
tain '•higher  education"— when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  they  need  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  good  books  is  a  copy  of 
the  Standard  Dictionarv. 

DISRAELI 

Ilia  iMlchttiil  iHTaonshlir.  Ih<>  iindrrlrinB  priiii'ipin  of  hU  hrll- 
liiMil  •lalrainstitblp,  hl«  rnilunnt  tln<inr«  >.ii  l»t«'r,  rhur<-li.  Mon- 
»rilij.  Knrricn  Pnllry.  Kllipira,  Soclrly,  l.llrrntiiro  Knd  lilanr  illirr 
1111I.J.MU  ••>  full  of  ll(ht  und  fuldanro  for  l..tUr'«  pr..l.lrmi  arf 
i-i».  iirl.-.r  »ii.|  .r)i..Ii.rlr  .■>i'l«"«ti..ii  in  ••l»l«rnflli  nNlad.T 
In  I'tTMOniilMy   niicl  IcIciim."  f>v  ir.i«rr  M.'k'* 

t  lilir  oiMiiio  liotik.  Ixiund  In  riofli.  Illiivfrn- 
tpil.    :l:l.%    iHiui'n.      I>rlci<.     9M..%<>    |iii»l|>nlil. 

Fnnk  &   Wagnallt  Company,    Pabliilieri,    New    York 
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"Here's  One  in 
the  Corner  ! 


•'    ."o^^ 


An  Open 
BreaJc 

One  ball  in — and  good 
position  !  It  looki  like  a  run, 
but  the  slightest  inaccuracy 
will  change  the  entire  situation 
and  give  the  other  man  his 
chance. 

Billiards  and  Pool  are  ^ood,  clean,  wholesome  games  for 
the  wtiole  family-  games  that  inspire  keen,  friendly  rivalry 
You  can  play  them  now  without  frequenting  a  public 
poolroom.     You  can  have  in  your  own  home  a 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

and  play  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  No  special  room  is 
needed.  The  Bunowes  Table  can  be  set  on  your  dining- 
room  or  library  table  or  mounted  on  its  own  legs  or  compactly 
foldmg  stand.  Only  a  moment  is  required  to  set  it  up  or  to 
take  it  down  and  set  it  out  of  the  way.  Sizes  range  up  to 
4^»  x9  tert  (standard).  Complete  Playing  equipment  of 
balls,  cues,  etc.,  free  with  each  Table. 

Burrowes  Tables  are  used  for  home  practice  by  some  of 
the  foremost  professionals.  Every  Table  of  whatever  size  is 
scientifically  accurate  in  proportions  to  the  smallest  detail 
and  adapted  to  the  most  expert  play.  The  most  delicate 
shots,  calling  for  skill  of  the  highest  type,  can  be  executed 
wnh  the  utmost  precision. 


«ioo 


1 


DOVA/IN 


Prices    are    $6.  $15,  $25.  $35,  $45.  $55,  $75,  etc..   on 
tefmt  of  $1  or  more  down  and  a  small  amount  each  month. 

FREE  TRIAL    NO  RED  TAPE 

On  rccfipi  iif  firfi  iiisijiUni.iit  \vc  wiil  ship  Tiible.  Play  mi 
it  one  w<<<k.  If  iitisatihfactAry  rt-ttirn  it.  and  on  its  i-*--('«-i)>t 
Wf*  will  refund  your  deposit  Ttiis  ensures  you  a  free  triiil. 
Wril'-UxjAy  fur  illustrati'd  CBt&loi;,  eivint^  prircs,  terms.  vU-. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  714   Center  Street.  Portand.  Me. 


Standard  Die ti(jnary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain   to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


THREE  CUSTOM 
SHIRTS  FOR  .  . 


$500 


A 


I 


Made 

From  Your 
Own  Measure 
Late  Winter 

nnd 

Early  Spring 

Lines 

Complete 

Fine 
Madras, 
Oxford, 
Percales 

200Sainplrt  of  Goods      KcfcrHni't;:— Any  National  Bank 
to  mIccI  from.  '"  "^'"T  •>n'l  Literary  Diisest. 

The  soft  front  kind  of  shirts  are  the  kind  to  use 
for  everyday  wear;  made  with  pearl  buttons  and 
button   holes.      (No  trouble  with  your  laundry.) 

-       i  for  clippings  and  self-measuring  blanks. 

""•  catalogue    of   collars,  neckwear   and 

for  well-dressed  men,  and  diagrams 

-  • .,    .    V  to  tie  all  styles  of  m«>n's  neckwear. 


ii- 


Noa^y  rpfonilrrl  W  do!  tBtUfa«-lory. 
Ivrfrrt  flu     l.mt'**!  ir»u(t«. 


')•  )10  ii^Ciit 


C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  ^^Ir'^c^Tn^'y"'' 


earth  with  a  shaking  thud,  rolled  over, 
quivered  once,  and  lay  still. 

Turning  at  a  sound  behind,  Landon  was 
reliexed  to  see  the  manager  limping  pain- 
fullj^  toward  the  open,  while  he  stuffed 
something  into  his  pocket. 

"Are  you  hurt  much?  I've  got  him!" 
shouted  Landon,  in  a  breath. 

"You've  got  him!  I  like  that!"  ex- 
claimed the  manager,  hobbling  up,  then 
sitting  down  rather  suddenly  on  the  great 
striped  body.  "You  haven't  learned  yet 
how  a  tiger  acts  when  he's  got  his  death- 
wotind!  Here,  help  me  cut  away  this  boot. 
Lucky  I  had  on  these  leech-gaiters  over 
high  boots!  Ah,  I  thought  so!  One 
canine  went  right  through. 

"Thanks  for  that  yell  of  yours;  it  helped 
me  get  my  wits.  That  revolver  did  come 
in  handy,  you  see. 

"How  did  I  find  the  brute's  heart?  Just 
felt  for  it.  There's  some  advantage  in  hav- 
ing skinned  a  good  many  tigers.  Here 
comes  the  shikaree.  Now  we'll  skin  this 
one. 

"And  I  believe  he's  the  biggest  that  I've 
l)agged  yet,"  said  the  manager,  as  he  grimly 
surveyed  his  fallen  foe.  "Certainly  he  is 
the  one  that  I'm  gladdest  to  see  dead!" 


THE    MAN    WHO    FLATTENED 
SEATTLE 

SEATTLE  grumbles,  but  foUows 
Reginald  H.  Thomson.  She  grum- 
l)les  at  the  man  who  has  been  city  engineer 
for  a  score  of  years,  because  he  piles  taxes 
on  the  citizens,  explains  Mr.  W.  M.  Raine, 
in  the  December  American.  She  follows 
him,  according  to  the  same  informant,  be- 
cause he  reshaix'd  tlH>  map  of  the  (dty  so 
that  the  hilly  town  on  Puget  Sound  might 
become  a  seaport  metropolis.  ' '  He  mashed 
the  hills  into  the  bay,  tore  down  and  re- 
graded  five  square  miles  of  city."  And 
because  of  his  certainty  of  success,  his  per- 
sistence, his  "dynamic  energy  that  gets 
things  done,"  he  is  at  once  "the  best-hated 
man  in  the  city,"  and  the  man  with  the 
"stanchest  following." 

Thirty  years  ago  Seattle  was  a  "raw, 
crude,  fire-blackened  frontier  outpost." 
."Jammed  between  the  Sound  and  Lake 
Washington,  with  no  room  to  spare  and 
every  foot  of  the  ground  tipped  up  or  down 
at  impossible  angles,"  the  site,  continues 
the  American  writer,  would  seem  a  most 
unlikely  one  for  a  metropolis.  Now, 
Thomson  was  not  the  only  enthusiastic 
young  man  who.se  imagination  saw  here 
"a  great  port  of  entry  filled  with  ships 
unloading  their  wares  and  taking  on  lum- 
ber, coal,  iron,  and  wheat  for  the  market  of 
the  world,"  but  he  was  the  one  who  "saw 
the  vital  need  of  remodeling  these  hills  and 
gulches  so  that  the  commerce  pouring  into 
the  town  from  north  to  south  would  find 
adequate  arteries  through  which  to  flow." 
And  so,  we  are  told,  Thomson  got  himself 
appointed  city  engineer  that  he  might 
remedy  the.se  defects  of  nature.  To  let 
Mr.  Raine  tell  the  rest  of  the  story: 

His  work  was  to  reshape  its  map  to  .serve 
business  ends,  at  the  same  time  lending  the 


IF  your  eyes  require  double- 
vision  lenses,  wear  them  !  No 
need  to  dread  the  unsightly  ap- 
pearance of  old-fashioned  two- 
vision  lenses  because 

EETPTOE 
LENSES 

( Worn  by  over  200.000  peofih) 

are  perfect  double-vision  lenses  that  look 
like  ordinary  single-vision  lenses.    No  dis- 
figuring seams  between  near  and  far  vision 
.  lenses. 

Your  optician  can  snpply  yoa  with  Kryptoks; 
if  he  ivitl  not.  write  us  for  the  name  of  an 
optician  who  will.  A  glance  revoals  how 
different  Kryptoks  are  from  all  other  two- 
vision  lenses.  They  arc  smooth  to  the  touch. 
They  can  be  put  into  any  style  frame  or 
mounting,  or  into  your  present  ones. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

fully  explaining  Kryptok  Lenses  and  containlnj 
many  facts  of  interest  and  importance  to  everv  per 
son  who  wears  classes.    Address 

KRYPTOK  COMPANY.  106Ea>t23d  St.,  New  York 


Protect  Your  Holiday  Books 

Provide  a  suitable  place  to  keep  the  books 
griven  you,  where  they  will  be  instantly  access- 
ible and  always  free  from  dust  and  dirt. 

Start  with  one  or  more  9lol>«^V^roicli(  units 
and  add  other  units  during  succeeding  years  as 
your  books  accumulate. 

Bookcases 

without  exposed  metal  ends 

Certain  desiprns  may  be  obtained  without  the 
metal  intcrlockinEr  device  that  sliows  their  sectional 
oonBtmction.  These  have  the  aTipearance  of  the  Holid 
bookcase,  retain  all  the  advantage.s  of  the  unit  system, 
provide  for  future  editions  of  extra  units  and  are  al- 
ways obtainable  in  finishes  to  match  origrinal  purchases. 

Sold  by  1500  authorized  aprencies.  Where 
not  reprcsenl<;(l,  goods  will  be  shipped  on  approval, 
froig-ht  prepaid. 

The   "Blue    Book  of    Fiction"    Free 

It  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of  good,  ■wholesome 
novels  published  in  English,  selected  from  the  world's 
greatest  writers  of  fiction,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

A    copy    of    this    helpful,     instructive    book, 

together  with  the  Globe-Wernlcko  Bookcase  Catalog 

containing  many  beautiful    suggestions  for  Individual 

and  home  libraries  will    be   mailed  free  on  request. 

Address  Dcpt.V. 

'  ^C  9lobc^Vcrt>icke  Co.,  Cincinnati 
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hand  of  art  to  enhance  the  natural  loveli- 
ness of  its  hills,  lakes,  and  perpetual  green. 

What  he  intended  to  do  he  has  done. 
Mayors  come  and  go,  are  but  for  a  month 
or  a  year;  but  Thomson  hangs  on  forever. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  pounded  away 
with  his  hydraulics  at  the  hills  of  Seattle, 
has  built  boulevards  and  parks,  put  in 
sewers  and  a  water  system,  and  incidentally 
piled  up  taxes  upon  indignant  citizens.  To- 
day he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
municipal  engineers  of  the  country,  but  the 
opposition  to  him  has  been  tremendous. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  strong,  well- 
set,  iron-gray  man  with  the  closely  clamped 
jaw  to  know  he  is  a  fighter.  But  he  could 
never  have  won  if  he  had  not  been  a  diplo- 
mat, too.  He  has  had  to  move  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  their  inertia  so  that  they 
would  see  with  a  vision  broad  enough  to 
understand  the  situation  as  he  did.  To 
that  end  he  has  argued,  explained,  concili- 
ated, educated,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  washing  into  the  tide  flats  a  glacial 
moraine  that  had  been  inconsiderately 
dumped  in  the  way  of  the  main  arteries  of 
the  city. 

In  the  early  days  improvements  were 
made  at  the  least  possible  expense,  so  that 
many  of  the  grades  were  as  high  as  twenty- 
two  feet  in  the  hundred.  To  cut  down  such 
inclines  from  all  Unes  of  general  traffic  has 
been  the  chief  work  of  R.  H.  Thomson. 
Take  the  case  of  Jackson  Street,  an  impor- 
tant east-and-west  artery.  Upon  it  were 
grades  of  15  per  cent.  To  reduce  these,  so 
that  the  highest  should  not  be  over  5  per 
cent.,  required  a  cut  through  seven  blocks 
at  a  maximum  depth  of  i^inety  feet.  In 
order  not  to  leave  the  striBeit  ?i  cailon,  it 
became  necessary  to  regrade  a  district  five 
blocks  wide.  In  other  words,  every  im- 
provement in  a  built-up  territory  of  fifty- 
five  acres,  stretching  close  to  the  business 
heart  of  the  city,  had  to  be  destroyed  with 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  owners. 

Thomson  believed  it  would  pay  the  prop- 
erty-owners to  have  this  done,  and  with 
characteristic  energy  he  set  about  proving 
it  to  them.  A  chart  was  prepared  with  a 
series  of  pictures.  The  first  showed  a  load 
that  could  be  hauled  by  one  horse  on  the 
level,  as  shown  in  Trautwine's  Engineers' 
Book.  The  last  gave  a  picture  of  nine 
horses  pulling  the  same  weight  up  Jackson 
Street.  This  argument  was  so  effective 
for  the  regrade  that  the  work  was  indorsed 
by  the  owners,  with  the  result  that  the  sur- 
face of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  was 
removed,  involving  a  total  of  3,361,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth. 

Altogether,  it  appears,  Mr.  Thomson  has 
regraded  more  than  twenty-five  miles  of 
street  and  has  moved  more  than  16,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  dirt,  most  of  which  "has 
been  washed  into  the  tide  flats  and  has  been 
used  to  reclaim  land  for  railroad  yards  and 
factory  sites."  And  yet,  continues  our 
informant,  his  work  is  not  more  than  half 
done: 

I{.  II.  Thomson  is  still  the  busiest  man  in 
Seattle*,  building  parks  and  boulevards  and 
sowers,  moving  mountains  and  moraines, 
explaining,  dcf(*nding,  attacking.  Ask 
twenty  men  al)()Ut  liiin,  and  you  will  g<>t 
tw(>nty  (iilTcrcnl  answers,  lie  is  llie  best- 
haled  man  in  his  city.  lit*  has  the  stanch- 
est  following.  Distrusted  by  many,  ho  y(*t 
(»njoys  th(>  confidciicc  of  tln>  busin««s 
men.     Seattle  grunil)li<   and    follows  liiiii. 
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Dioxo^en 

First  Aid — ^in  the  Factory 

EVERY  manufacturing  plant  in  the 
world  should  have — ready  for  instant 
use — a  supply  of  Dioxogen. 

In  the  case  of  injuries — great  or  small — 
Dioxogen  protects  the  workman  against  infec- 
tion. It  quickens  the  process  of  healing.  It 
helps  to  shorten  the  period  of  inefficiency;  — 
for  no  man  is  at  his  best  with  a  sore  thumb. 

You  are  using  Dioxogen  in  your  home  today — 
everyone  is — see  that  it  is  made  equally  available  in 
every  emergency  in  your  factory. 

A  penny's  worth  of  Dioxogen  at  the  right  moment 
has  saved  manv  a  man  dollars  jn  the  end. 


Dioxogen  is  a  germicide — 
a  germ  destroyer— not  merely 
an  antiseptic.  It  is  abso- 
lutely harmless  too. 


Three  Sizes 
Small  (si  07,.)    . 
Medium  (10§oz.) 
Large  (20  oz.) 


25c 
50c 
75c 


Dioxogen 


98  Front  Street 


New  York  City 
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5%    -    6%    -    7% 

The  substantial  rate  of  interest  combined 
with  the  unsurpassed  safety  which  our 
securities  afford  makes  tliem  desirable 
for  investing  funds  of  all  kinds.  Munici- 
pal and  Coupon  Bonds,  from  5%  to  7%. 

Address  Bond  Department  "B." 

THE    ISLAND    CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 

KEY    WEST  FLORIDA. 

CAPITAL     $100,000.00 


PTSHO 

^    SHADE ^ 
ROLLERS 

Ori»:inal  and  unciiu.illcd. 

Wood  or  (ia  rollers.     "ImproTcd' 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

sikrn.iture  on   jjenuine; 


GEM  VENTILATORS  tV.V^"."r 


HOME.    OFFICE.    FACTORY 

.\    nt'cotwity  in    every    rot>iii    otHHiiii€»d    by  huiii.tn    hoinc*. 
rrrvt'utH  driiiiuhtH,  cxcltiitt'M  rain,  hhow  and  tlu«.t       .\djuHt 
able  til  ivindowH  «»f  ditTfiriU  widths.     Write  for  ilhi'.lriiled 
fiddt-r  and  ni'arctt  d«'a!rr, 
iiyy\   ^KMIIAKUt  ("(MII'i>V,  IU»srtlN.  MiSH. 
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African  Orange  Daisy 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  It 

A  rare  and  extremely  showy  annual  from 
Namaqiialand,  South  Africa,  of  very  easy 
culture.  The  plants,  of  neat  branchy  hahit, 
grow  about  12  to  15 
inches  high  and  are 
exceedingly  profuse  in 
flowering.  Its  Mar- 
guerite-like blossoms, 
2 '2  to  214  inches  in 
diameter  under  proper 
cultivation,  show  a 
unique  glossy  rich 
rirange-gold,  with  dark 
colored  disc  sur- 
rounded by  a  black 
zone.  It  produces  its 
pretty  flowers  very 
early  after  being 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  sunny 
situations,  and  will  continue  to  flower  dur- 
ing the  summer.   Plant  in  soil  not  over-rich. 

We  will  mall  a  packet  of  this  >uperb  annual  and  a 
copy  of  oar  beaatifally  lUnatrated  catalogue,  144  large 
pagei  the  beat  leed  book  pablisbed  in  America -for 
only  10c,  itAmps  or  coin      Write  today 

Catalogue  now  ready 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

(Box  18) 
33  Barclay    St.   and  38  Park   Place.    New    YorK 


Speola  I 


On 


F*rlces 

Get    our  catalog 

before    you    buy. 

1, 200    acres     in 

■'  Nur-<ery  Stock.  Fruit.  Ornamental  and 

Fruit  Bearing  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and 

Kosts.     Everything  in  tlie  Nursery  line. 

Free  from  all  disease;  inspected  by  S  ate 

Kniomologist.  Klegant  catalot;  free. 

ee  what  values  we  give  you. 

Direct  dealing  insures  you  first 

rost  and  full  satisfaction.  Write 

!    r  fr>-i-h"ok  iKiw— tc^d.iN .   .Addri-^- 

RATEKIM'S  NURSERY  CO. 
D^pt.  O,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


These  Two  Free  Books  Give 
Valuable   Hints  on    Planting 


When  buying  any  article  of  commerce, 
one  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
seller.  He  must  be  able  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, must  show  that  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness, and,  above  all,  prove  that  he  is  honest. 
This  is  even  more  applicable  to  our  line 
of  business  than  any  other.  Why  take 
-■-  -:sk?   Why  not  deal  direct  and  at  real 

cost?  We 
have  been 
in  business 
58  years , 
have  1,200 
acres  and 
4  7  green- 
houses. 
Everything 
in  Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
^:  i.vergreens,    Ri.ses,    Shrubs,  Vines, 

Hu.'ys,   Flower  and  Garden   Seeds.       Satis- 
:'a.  ::'in  t,u;ir:tnteed. 

Write  Tndav    f"""  °^^   i68-page    Catalog 
Ornamental  Tree  Catalog  Xo.  i;  both  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  618.  Palntsvillc.  Ohio  (Km 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Terrible. — -Louise — "  Is  your  new  cook 
troublesome?  " 

Julia — "  Troublesome  !  She  couldn't 
act  worse  if  she  were  a  near  relative." — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


Like  a  Wool  Schedule. — "  Sha'n't  I  play 
you  the  woolen-underwear  record?  " 
"  Is  that  the  name  of  the  piece?  " 
"  No,   We  just  call   it   that  because  it 
sounds  so  scratchy." — Houston  Post. 


Wasted. — Physics  Prof,  (after  long- 
winded  proof) — "  And  now,  gentlemen,  we 
get  X  =  0." 

Sleepy  Voice  (from  rear  of  room) — 
"  Gee,  all  that  work  for  nothing!  " — Yale 
Record. 


Steady  Habits. — "  We  had  a  fine  sunrise 
this  morning,"  said  one  New  Yorker  to 
another.     "  Did  you  see  it?  " 

"  Sunrise?"  said  the  second  man.  "Why, 
I'm  always  in  bed  before  sunrise." — New 
York  Ledger. 


Matched. — "  I  would  like,"  said  a  book- 
agent  to  a  busy  editor,  "  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  little  work  that  I  have  here." 

"  Yes?  "  replied  the  editor.  "  Well,  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  a  whole  lot  of 
work  that  I  have  here." — Exchange. 


Needed.^"  What     you 
is  to  vote,  just  like  the 


Improvement 
want,  1  supposi 
men  do." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Baring- 
Banners.  "  If  we  couldn't  do  any  better 
than  that  there  would  be  no  use  of  our 
voting." — Washington  Star. 


No  Pity  Needed. — Pastor — "  I  was  so 
sorry  for  your  wife  during  the  sermon  this 
morning.  Doctor.  She  had  such  a  dreadful 
fit  of  coughing  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
congregation  were  iixt  upon  her." 

Doctor — "  Don't  be  unduly  alarmed. 
She  was  wearing  her  new  hat  for  the  first 
time." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Up  to  Date.—"  That  story  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Babel  should  be 
modernized." 

"  But  how  would  you  account  for  the 
confusion  of  tongues?  " 

"  Why,  I  suppose  they  had  the  tower 
pretty  nearly  up  and  then  somebody  yelled 
'  (Jraft  !  '  and  everybody  accused  every- 
body' else  and  the  job  was  held  up !  " — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Operative. — Dr.  C'jtus  L.  Cutler,  the 
well-known  Sj)ringfie!d  surgeon,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Club,  an  institution  that 
fines  its  members  for  talking  shop. 

Dr.  CJutler,  getting  out  of  his  motor-car, 
entered  the  Colonial  C'lub  thcs  other  day 
for  luncheon,  and,  advancing  into  the  res- 
taurant, said  to  a  lawyer,  as  he  took  off  his 
goggles: 

"  Well,  old  man,  how  are  you?  " 

The  lawyer  got  Dr.  Cutler  fined  then  and 
there  for  talking  shop. 

The  next  day,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
club  again  for  luncheon,  th(^  .surgeon,  an- 
gered at  what  had  happened,  cut  the;  law- 
yer. The  latter  then  had  him  fined  once 
more. — New    York   Tribune. 
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Unusual  Seed  Offer 

Alters  Mixed.     Easy  of  culture,  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember, all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Sweet  Peas  Mixed.      Contains   the  cream   of   the 

newest  and  best  shades. 
Cosmos,  Giant  Flowered.     One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  autumn  flowers. 
Alyssom.     Hardy  annual  ;  very  fragrant.    Excel- 
lent for  bouquets. 
Pansies.     Blended  from  the  choicest  seed  grown. 
Large  flowering. 

To  get  our  Spring  Catalogue  to  as  many 
lovers  of  flowers  as  possible  we  will  send  the 
above  five  packets  of  seeds  and  our  iqiz  cata- 
logue, if  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  packing 
and  mailing. 

WM,  ELLIOTT  &  SONS 

48  Vesey  Street  New  York 

Established  67   Years 


MIGHELL5 


DISTINCTIMH 
SEEDS! 


rr  i  ■  p~  i;i  i^ii^  t3'i3"' 
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Every  home  should  have  a  copy  of  Mi- 
chell's  1912  catalog. 

The  man  witli  "only  a  grass  plot"  wants  it 
to  Iciok  its  best.  He  needs  the  distinctive 
mixtures  of  grass  seeds  that  have  produced  the 
finest  lawns  m  America,  from  the  White  House 
(Grounds  at  Washington,  to  the  fine  turf  at  tiie 
Portland,  Oregon,  Exposition  Grounds— 

MichelFs  Grass  Seeds 

If  you  want  a  distinctive  lawn,  flower  garden 
or  successful  vegetables.write  to-dayf or  thisfree 
catalog.  Every  one  of  its  1%  pages  is  brimful 
of  vital  facts.    Tells  about  our  $250  prize  offer. 

HENRY  F.  MICHELL  CO. 
519  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


72,  nd.^^Annual 

Fanmds,?1^es . 

EIXVANCP? 

MOIWT  HOPEJ  NURSEKIES 

Rochesitfei:.N.Y. 

ADDRESS  BOX     S2 


Catta.  I  ogue  of 

Shrubs.    Plants 

FRFF  Describing  the  Most 

■  nCEi  Complete  Nursery 
Stock  in  America— world-fam- 
ous. Fruits  and  ornamentals 
unsurpassed.  Superb  collec- 
tions for  small  gardens  and 
vast  estates.  By  all  means 
write  for  a  copy  TODAY,  and 
we  will  mail  It  to  you  AT 
ONCE. 


Sand  Vetch  11:;:^^^::^ 

and  Greatest  Fertilizer 

Our    hardy  Sand   Vetch  will    grow  any* 
wlierc.     reK'ir<lless  of  heat,  coM  or  Drought. 
Especially  good  (or  sandy,  dry  hind.   Crops  range 
from  6  to  10  tons  per  acre.     Excellent  feed  for  grow- 
ing animals  or  milch  cows ;  25  percent  more  valuable 
han  any  otlHT  fertilizer.      We   pay   freight  on    Sand 
Vetch.  Sweet  Clover  and  AltaHa.     Send  for  free  catalog. 
^(3rl8wold  Seed  Co.,  *^'*^   Booth  Tenlh  Street,  Llpcoln,Web» 


GREGORY'S 

^       SEEDS      ^ 


Here  li  a  l>lg  ofTf  r  of  ohoir«Mt 

Heeds  —  10  paokii^eM  —  worth 

OO  t'enU — postpaid 

1  pk|{.  ABt4T,  Or.-goryu  Spi/ciiil  Fnncy  Wixllirc, 
I  pkH.  Piiiisy,  Grc'gory'8Spc'ciaU''iincy  Jli.vlurc,     . 
I  pki{.  Coreopsis,  Gngor.y'B  Special  Fancv  Mixture, 
1  pl(((.  Poppy,  Grt-gory'sF-ancy   Double  Mixed  Annuals, 
1  pkn.  Mignonette,  (Jregory's  Large  Flowering,  very  rich, 
I  pkg.  IJaclielor  Button,  Gregory's   Finest  Mixture 
1  pkg.  Petunia,  Gregory's  Finest  Hvhrld  Wi.xture, 
1  pkg.  Candytuft,  Gregory's  Finest  Mixed,      . 

1    pkg.    Nasiurtiuni,    Dwarf, 

Finest  Mixed, 
I   pkg.  Sweet  Peas,   Kxtra 
Ciioiee  Mixed, 

(iet  our  new  IHl  ?  e:ila]ogu'-. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  BON 
18  Elm  St.,  Uarblebead,  Mail. 


HONEST 


coin  or 
stamps 

.  lOc. 
.  15c. 
6c. 
lOc. 
lOo. 
10c. 
15c. 
5o. 
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Instead  of  the  Hatchet. — Ella — '.'  Are 
you  and  Bella  friendly  now?  " 

Stella — "  Yes;  we  have  buried  the 
hatpin." — Puck. 


And  Then! — Consider  the  ways  of  the 
little  green  cucumber,  which  never  does 
its  best  fighting  till  it's  down. —  Stanford 
Chaparral. 


Modernistic.  —  Poverty  —  "  Did  you 
have  any  trouble  flying  out  of  the  window?" 

Love  —  "Not  a  bit!  A  suffragette 
smashed  it  for  me." — Judge. 


No  Rest. — "  George,"  she  asked,  "  if 
we  were  both  young  and  single  again,  would 
you  want  me  to  be  your  wife?  " 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  he  absent-mindedly 
replied,  "  what's  the  use  of  trying  to  start 
a  quarrel  just  as  we  have  settled  down 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  evening?  "  —  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Lucky  Family. — "  I  made  a  mistake," 
said  Plodding  Pete.  "  I  told  that  man  up 
the  road  I  needed  a  little  help  'cause  I  was 
lookin'  for  me  family  from  whom  I  had  been 
separated  fur  years." 

"  Didn't  that  make  him  come  across?  " 

"  He  couldn't  see  it.     He  said  dat  he 

didn't   know  my  family,    but   he   wasn't 

goin'  to  help  in  bringing  any  such  trouble 

on  'em." — Washington  Star. 


Solomonistic.  —  The  Complainant — 
■■  You  see.  Judge,  I  was  a  little  too  happy, 
as  you  might  say,  when  I  went  home,  and 
me  wife  was  ironin'.  We'd  had  a  word  or 
two  in  the  mornin',  an'  so  I  steps  up  pre- 
pared to  make  peace.  I  said :  '  Let's  forget 
th'  quarrel — we  were  both  wrong,'  when 
what  does  she  do  but  shove  the  hot  iron 
against  me  head." 

The  Judge — "  Trying  to  smooth  it  over, 
of  course.  You  can't  blame  her  for  that. 
Go  home,  both  of  you." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Sherman's  Inspiration. — The  Chinese 
prototype  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law 
is  beautifully  brief  and  simple.  It  con- 
tains but  four  paragraphs,  which  are  as 
follows : 

"  Those  who  deal  with  merchants  un- 
fairly are  to  be  beheaded. 

"  Those  who  interrupt  commerce  are  to 
be  beheaded. 

"  Those  who  attemjit  to  close  the  mar- 
kets are  to  be  beheaded. 

"  Those  who  maintain  the  prosperity  of 
commerce  are  to  be  rewarded." — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


A  Busy  Anecdote. — A  private  soldier 
once  rendered  some  slight  .service  to  the 
first  Napoleon. 

"  Thank  you.  Captain,"  said  the  Em- 
I)eror,  carelessly. 

"  In  what  rcigimcnt,  sire?  "  was  the  in- 
stant response  of  the  quick-witted  private. 

"  In  my  Guards,"  replied  the  Emperor, 
pleased  with  the  man's  ready  retort. 

This  incident,  with  approi)riate  varia- 
tions, also  happened  to  (Jenghis  Khan, 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  Attiia.  (iustavus  Adol- 
phiis,  IvouisXIV.,  Chariemagiic.  .Mexaiider, 
King  Alfred,  Xcrxts,  Hi.hiini  the  Lion- 
hearted,  and  Henry  of  Xavarrc.  -.S'j/rrr.s.s. 


ft 

ft 
ft 


There  will  be  power  for  an  army  of  factories  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  a  few 
months  hence,  when  the  waters  of  America's  greatest  river  will  be 
harnessed  by  the  gigantic  one  mile  dam,  now  rapidly  nearing  completion, 
across  the  Mississippi,  from  Keokuk  to  the  Illinois  shore.  The  immensity 
of  this  work  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  engineering  world — the  dam  and  power 
plant  are  costing  $25,000,000,  and  will  be  capable  of  developing  200,000 
electrical  horse  power — the  largest  single  water-power  plant  in  the  world. 

KEOKUK 
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The  City  of  Power'' 


will  offer  to  manufacturers  locating  here  this  huge  supply  of  power  at  a 
lower  cost  than  it  can  be  obtained  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Keokuk  has  competing  railroad  lines  running  in  seven  directions— it  has 
the  advantage  of  a  splendid  waterway,  covering  thousands  of  navigable 
miles.  Through  New  Orleans  all  the  ports  of  the  world  are  open  to  Keokuk. 

The  dam  will  create  a  large  lake,  the  level  of  which  for  miles  above  the 
dam  will  not  vary  over  four  feet  in  drought  or  in  flood,  affording  docking 
facilities  which  cannot  now  or  hereafter  be  equalled  by  anything  of  the 
kind  at  any  point  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri  or  Ohio  Rivers. 


Every  manufacturer  should  write  for  illustrated  pamphlet 
and  learn  all  the  facts  about  Keokuk, ' '  The  City  of  Power. ' ' 

KEOKVK  IIVOUSTRiaL  ASSOCIATION,  Keokuk,  Iowa 


ONES 

DAIRY  FARM 

SAUSAGES 

Not  like  any  sausage 
you  ever  tasted,  except 
where  the  home  folks 
make  'em   like  we  do. 


Get  Jones  D.iiry  Farm  Sausages 
from  your  grocer.  If  he  "never  hcani 
of  'em,"  write  us  ami  we'll  supi>iy 
you  tiirect.  Write  anyway  for  our  booic 
of  Jones  Cooking  Recipes. 

MILO  C.  JONES. 

Jonei    Dairy    F*rm,  Box    610,  Fori   Atkiaxm,  Wii. 


■T 
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This  hieh-frmdo  hatchpr. 
tliriTt  frt'tii  f.ictor 


-     - -    ,-    nomiddia 

nrotit-s.  undiT  biiidiiiic  Kunrantet"  and 
lonvf-tcrm  trial.  Hastnrcf  thicknessea 


CI  walls,  covor,*d  with  ai«bi-!«tos  and 
hi»Rvy  ^alvnnizt'd  iron,  mrtal  leva, 
ri>i»per  hot-WHter  tank,  wt'lf-rea- 
ulator,  hijrh  nursery,  aiiffty  lamp, 
thcrmoTni'tor.  Safest  made.  So  Bin>- 
ple  a  chilli  can  operate.  None  hotter 
at  any  price,  17  years'  expt-rienc©. 
BiB  cataloe  fre.v     Brooders .  il  50  up. 

Mankalo  tncubator  Company,   Box  >'.i3,    Mankalo,  Minn. 


260  EGG 
ONLY  HO. 


'  See  Them  BEFORE  Paylngl 

There  iitMM»iir<- I'll  I'liili-al  white 
wpphlrett  — LOOK  like  Ola- 
monds.  Stand  aold  anil  flra 
diuniiinil  ti'Sti".  Ho  Imrd  they 
easily  Borat<'h  a  lllo  and  will  cut  (laaa. 
UrllUancy  stmrantot'd  ib  years.  All 
mounted  in  MK  aolld  gold  diamond  mounllnga.  Will 
Bond  yon  any  ntyle  ring,  pin  or  stud  for  exa-i  I  nation— 
allchariteHprepaid— no  money  In  advance.  Write  tinlay 
for  free  1 1  hiBtruteil  booklet.  Bpoolalprleeii.v  ring  inivajinre 
WHITE  VALLEY  GUI  CO..    A     StklBld|..lailu«»olU.laiiiaa 


Don't  Start  Poultry  Keeping 

till  you  have  roiid  tho  .''Ix  Froo  l'liapl«>r8  written  b.v 
Koborl  Kssox  after  a  Viiarter  Century's  Kitx'rience 
In  the  busluUNS.  Tlioy  toll  Hoir  t«  Mukr  Mimry  H'l/A 
I'oultrti:  IIcw  to  Hnitil  J,('W fo.it  J\>ullry  llim.irt 
They  tell  Knnelers,  and  Wimien.  and  F'ttrmers  how  In 
KT.lliT  hlilllT.  iind  nlso  tell  all  about  Atnorlon's 
Liiruest  Line  of  Ineiibiitors  nnd  IlnHMlern.  Tho  book 
1b  KKKK.  Write  to<liiy.  A(li1re-.s. 
ROBERT  ESSEX  INCIIBATOR  COMPANY 
153      Henry  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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Beautiful  Art 

CALENDAR 

Three  very  attractive  pic-  Postpa-id 
tures  of  the  Hinds  Cream  Girl 
are  shown  on  our  1912  Art 
Panel,  artistically  reproduced  in 
exquisite  taste  and  daintiness  of 
coloring.  A  refined  decoration 
suitable  for  any  home.  No 
advertising  on  the  front.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps  or  coin). 
Write  now  as  the  supply  is  limited. 


Every  Man 
Who  Shaves 


Hind 


Ought  To  Use 

Honey  and 
Almond 


Cr 


earn 


SiZL-  11  X  46  iiitlii 


Tr>'  it  before  lathering  and  after  shaving — you'll  be  de- 
lighted to  find  how  thoroughly  it  softens  the  beard  and  pre- 
vents irritation.  It  is  antiseptic  and  quickly  heals  cuts  and 
soreness  due  to  close  shaving. 

Used  regularly,  Hinds  Cream  keeps  the  skin 
soft  and  free  from  dryness  and  makes  the  daily 
shave  a  real  pleasure. 

In  cold  weather  there's  nothing  like 
Hinds  Cream  to  prevent  windburn,  chapping 
and  roughness. 

At  all  dealers,  price  50  cents  or  sent 
postpaid  by  us  if  you  cannot  get  it. 

Liberal  Sample  Free  on  Request  if  you  have 
not  tried  it.      No  Duplicating  or  Repeating. 

A.  S.   HINDS,   6  West  Street,  Portland,   Maine 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

December  22. — Persia  accepts  all  of  Russia's 
demands,  including  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Shuster. 

A  bill  introduced  into  the  Russian  Duma  pro- 
vides for  a  tariil  war  on  the  United  States. 

December  2,3. — The  Cuban  sugar  crop  is  declared 
by  experts  to  be  the  biggest  on  record. 

December  24. — A  Russian  expedition  leaves 
Ispahan  for  Tabriz  "to  punish  Persia"  for  the 
attaclfs  there  on  Russian  soldiers. 

December  25. — The  United  States  cruiser  Moji- 
tercij  arrives  at  Shanghai,  raising  the  number 
,  of  American  war-ships  at  the  Chinese  port  to 
eleven. 

CJeneral  Reyes  voluntarily  surrenders  to  Mexican 
troops,  admitting  the  cause  of  a  revolution  in 
Mexico  to  be  hopeless. 

December  26. — W.  Morgan  Shuster,  the  Ameri- 
can Treasurer-General,  is  ofHciaUy  notified  by 
the  Teheran  Cabinet  of  his  dismissal. 
The  Russian  troops  massacre  hundreds  of 
natives  at  Resht ;  the  Russian  Consul  assumes 
the  government  of  the  town. 

December  27. — England  protests  to  the  Russian 
Government  against  its  butcheries  in  Persia, 
which  are  semiofficially  admitted  in  both  coun- 
tries to  have  occurred. 

A  bill  is  introduced  into  the  Dimia  providing 
for  the  total  exclusion  of  American  Jews  from 
Russia. 

Domestic 

December  25. — King  Davis,  a  negro,  is  lynched 
at  BrookljTi,  a  Baltimore  suburb. 

December  26. — The  La  Follette  campaign 
managers  in  Washington  attack  ex-President 
Roosevelt  for  not  withdrawing  his  name  from 
the  Nebraska  primaries,  declaring  that  his 
failure  to  do  so  indicates  his  candidacy  for  the 
Republican  nomination. 

President  Taft  modifies  his  order  regarding  the 
practise  of  medicine  in  the  Panama  Canal 
zone  in  order  that  Christian  Scientists  may 
be  admitted  to  practise. 

December  27. — Theodore  Roosevelt  again  at- 
tacks the  New  York  Evening  Post,  saying  it 
misreported  his  words  on  the  Harriman  scandal 
and  declaring  that  paper  guilty  of  "moral 
obliquity."  The  Post  maintains  that  its  re- 
port was  correct. 


No  Danger. — "  I  don't  suppose  the  war 
between  Italy  and  Turkey  will  curtail  the 
output  of  Turkish  cigarets?  " 

"  1  hardly  think  so.  The  war  will  not 
be  fought  in  New  York." — Birminghani 
Age-Herald. 


I?  e  C1  I    C  5  r  (1  t  e 


NEW     JERSEY 


r^Princeton^ 

Theide.1l  residential  town.  Hand- 
some residences;  beautiful  sur- 
roundings—no manufacturing. 
Convenient  to  l»th  New  York  and 
i'liil.uleiphia-fa.st  trains. 

Rentals  f3oo  to  {;6,ooo  a  year. 
Furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Town  .inH  country  properties— fu r- 
ni  hod  or  unfurnished  —  for 
.s.iic-  or  rent. 


WALTER    B    HOWE 

PRINCETON.  N  J 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 

Alland.. 

and  bu. 

wintenr  _ 

inif;  finest   automr 

beach.     Write  for 

THE  ALXAitDALK  COHi  ><•■.  ii.i  I  osa.  KU>RIDA 


^ On    rail    liny  your 
Mintf-r  lioiiif'.lt*' at 

!  1st  Coast, 
1  cost  of 
ng,  boat- 
on  ocean 
-t. 


l.nrltT   S.mforr!   .iKompajwed   by   glorious 
ri'.  Ithful   pines,   golden 

gr  Hunting,  cruising. 

outu'Kjr  MR-      ,^,jicii'ii'i  tor  winter  nomes  and 
pleasure.    CommilRCIal  Cli;d,  Sanford,  Fla. 

SOUTHEAST 


COME  TO  T-- 
wealthy,     f!'. 
and  watch  val  . 
and   long    seasons 
healfhfiil   rlimafe 


M 


■    -■-:  T  and  grow 

acre  up, 

nty  olrain 

make  uik  crops.      Fine. 

Growing  cities  demana 

Get  free  copies  of  the 


D.S.   I,.  &  I.  Agt^So.  Ry., 
Room  67,  Washington,  I>.  C 


NORTHWEST 


Come  to  the  Fertile  Northwest.  Excellent 
land  in  Minnesota,  North  DakotA,  IVIontana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  adjacent  to 
Northern  Pacihc  Ky.,  obtainable  at  low 
prices.  Ask  for  list  of  reliable  Land  Dealers. 
Free  Government  homestead  land  or  state 
land  offer  excellent  opportunities.  Climate 
fine  for  man,  beast  and  crops.  Hig  money  in 
fruit,  vegetables,  grains,  alfalfa,  cattle,  dairy- 
iug,  poultry',  hogs.  Write  quick,  saying  what 
state  most  interests  you,  to  L.  J.  Bricker, 
Gen.  Immig.  Agent,134  N.  P.  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 


CALIFORNIA 


FREE  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  wonderful  .Sacramento  Valley, 
the  richest  valley  in  the  world.  Unlimited 
opportunities.  Thousands  o(  acres  available 
at  right  prices.  The  place  for  a  man  wanting 
a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on  earth.  No 
l.inds  for  sale  ;  organized  to  give  reliable  in- 
formation. .Sacramento  Vai.i.ev  Develop- 
.MENT  Association,  800  2d  St.,  Sacramento, 
California. 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  California 

i  your  crops  only  annual  payment  required 
on  40  acre  farm.  Alfalia,  oranges,  vineyards 
and  other  fruits  bring  large  returns.  Un- 
equalled irrigated  soil  grows  crops  year 
round.  Fine  climate.  Write  C.  L.  Seagraves, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 
Ry.,  1167  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  for 
plan  and  free  copies  "  £larth." 

What  Kind  of  Dog 

do  you  want  ?  We  are  in  constant  touch 
with  Kennels  and  Breeders  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  If  you  want  help  in  se- 
lecting a  dog,  why  not  avail  yourself  of 
our  free  information  ?  .See  next  Kennel 
IJirectory  published— the  January  13th 
issue.  Address 
Miiuccr  KcDncI  Directory,  Tbe  Litcriry  Ditett 


Clcissiriecl    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS     BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS.  How  to  Get  Every  Dollar  Your 
Invention  is  worth.  Send  8c  stamps  for  new 
128-page  book  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 

R,  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEV 
Department  63  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing  for 
patents  jjrocured  through  me.  3  books  with 
list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free.  Personal 
Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
OWEN,  45  Owen  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

Instructive  (iuide  Book  for  Inventors  FREE. 

Special  offer.     Highest  references. 

E.   E.   V  ROOM  AN, 

Patent  Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  tliat  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search,  Watson  E,  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St,,  Washington,  D,C. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  Booklet  "A"  explains  the  principles  of 
First  Farm  Mortgage  Investments,  Large  or 
small  amounts — 6%  net.  Send  for  booklet  and 
list  of  offerings,  E,  J,  Lander  &  Co,,  Grand 
Forks,  N,  D,  Est,  1883,  Highest  References. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress:  samnle  tree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington, 


FOR-  WRITERS 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how,  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  carefully 

f)repared  and  placed  with  reliable  pub- 
ishers  or  printed  privately. 

MISS    DEAVER 
One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

AGENT.S— PortraitsS.'ic,  Frames  15c.,  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic,  Stereoscopes  25c.,  Views  Ic. 
30  days'  credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free. 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  Dept.  2371, 

1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


SLOVENLY  SPEECH 

is  a  sure  mark  of  ignorance  or  ill-breeding.     Better  be  as  particular 
about  your  English  as  about  your  personal  appearance. 
The  easiest  way  is  to  get  that  handy  little  volume, 

"A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English"  Frank  nvizeteiiy.Ph.D 

Price,  75  cents;  by  mail,  83  cent* 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL5  COMPANY,  New  York 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory      Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


NORTH   CAROLINA 

Center  of  winter  out-of-door 
life  of  Middle  South.  Free  from 
climatic  extremes. 

Four  excellent  Hotels  —  $2  cottages  — 
Holly  Inn,  now  open.  Carolina,  Berk- 
shire and  Harvard, open  early  in  January. 

3    Golf   Courses,  tennis,    shooting- 
preserve,  trap  shooting,  livery  or 
saddle  horses,  model  dairy. 

Through  Pullman  Service  from  New 
York  to  Pineliurst  viaSeaboard  Air  Line. 
Only  one  night  out  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 


S^ndforillus 
trated  B<«)klet 
^ivini^  full  ill 
format;».iu  to 


Pineharst 

General  Office,  Pine- 
harst.or  to  Leonard  Tofts, 
Owner,  Boston,  Mass. 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

Suiliiii;:^  l'"«'l>rnary  to  June 

A  varied  series  giving  the  very  best  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Turkey  and  Greece.  Leader,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Dunning,  former  editor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spring  and  summer,  covering"  all  countries. 
Wide  range  of  prices. 

MOTOR  TOURS 

Finest  individual  service. 

H.  W.  nirNNING  &  CO. 

102  CoDgregational  Honse,  Boston,  MasB. 


UROPE 


■         _    Our  1912  book  of  European 
^1^^^    Tours  contains  itineraries 
^^^^■B    of  short  and  long  journeys 
a  few  weeks  or  several  months. 

Italy,  Italian  Lakes 
and  the  Riviera 

A  delightful  tour  leaving  New  York 
March  6th.    Sixty  days  in  Europe. 

Send  for  Book.  Address 

Raymond  &   Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Ave.,      New  York 

Philadelphia  Chlrui^i  rittabureh 

Detroit  Sun  FranelKCO 


OCE^^^^Sh^EBw    \ 


Two  4;rnnd  trulMPH  Nov  1'.:.  w\i 
(froin  Now  York).  Fi-b.  '27.  IU1.1  (from 
Sun  FranriBco).  Hv  the  pftlntinl  ci-Misini; 
Bt.aiiicr  •'Vl«-t«rll»  I.iiImc"  llftMul 
Tf»nH>.ltinerftry  includoePortUgal, Spain, 
Italy,  India,  Cevlon.  Straits  Settle- 
ments. Java, Philippines, China,  Japan, 
Sandwich  Islands  nnd  Overland  AtiK-ii- 
nnn  Tom  I  iilnnd  .■iciirHi..ns  and  »iil.tii|.i 
Optional  Tours:  17  Days  In  India,  14 
Days  In  Japan.  Oxlt  inrlndmir  rtll  nir-.  s- 
Bai  V  •■xiH'nBis  ftl»oard  and  niiliori-'  IjJII.'iO 
and  up.  Duration  of  Cruises  110  Days 
Each.  Also  i:iniar^  In  Ihr  iiri'  nl.  lir.il 
hullfl,  flovlli  Amrrird,  llnlii  mul 
Fnipl.etr.  >. nd  fo.  IHo.tf.i.^.l  l%...i  l  t 
Hambnr«-Americ«n  Lin«,41B'way,N.Y. 


iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiHmniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiimfTTTTTrr 


■pE  free  from  railway  trains.  Stop  when 
■*-^  and  where  you  please  Visit  historic 
and  picturesque  corners  seldom  reached  by 
ordinary  tourist  methods.  Comfortable 
inns  throughout  Europe  now  cater  es- 
pecially for  the  ubiquitous  motorist.  Save 
Time,  save  Money,  enjoy  more  and  actually 

SEE    EUROPE! 

VA/E  have  for  Hire  the  beet  open  and 
'  closed  Motor  Cars  (or  British  and 
Continental  Touring  at  the  most  reason- 
able inclusive  Tariff  in  Europe.  Litera- 
ture,  detailed  itineraries,  with  copy  of 
"Through  Europe  in  an  Auto,' 
free  on  request.  Write  us  about 
everythitig  to  do  with  Motoring  Abroad  ! 

I  The  INTERNATIONAL 
I  AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

I         £6  to  e< 
I  The     81 


66   to  60,  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The     Strand,     London,     England. 


-TIH  O  U  S  E'S 

Select  Foreisn  Tours 

To  the  Mediterranoaii.  in- 
cludinKthe  Orient  Also  Brit- 
ish Isles  (Vnd  Scandinavia. 
"  Around  the  World.  "  First 
class.  Exclusive  features. 
Al.TliniTSIC  Tor  KM  CO. 
1336  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


EIROPE-ORIENT 

Tours  T)e  tiixe.    Select  parties. 

Also,  "Practical  Tours." 

De  POTTKIl  TOURS  <:0..  I.td.   (SSdjeor) 

FLATIKON   lll'II.DINO,  NKW   ¥OKK 

Chautauqua  Oriental  Tour 

Sailing  Feb.  14.  Other  Tours,  Central 
Europe,  Norway  and  Russia.  Cultured 
Leadership.  The  very  best  obtainable  in 
CULTURAL  TRAVEL. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 
Marquette  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 

2L  NORWAY^^ 

Sweden  and  Denmark 

SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
18  Brottdway.  New  Vork 


Kurope  and  Orient .  31st  Year.  Limited 
Pirties.  Comfort  and  Leisure.  Tliorough 
.Sightseeing.  Expert  Guidance.  Strictly  first 
class.  Special  Tours  for  Private  Parties. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Paine,  Glens  Falls,  N.  V. 


PARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 
F.  Berkeley  Smith  ha.s  vvritt«'n 
another  dellffhtful  book— "  Parisian  Out 
of  Doors."  "Smith's  book  would  make 
a  wooden  Indian  part  with  Ills  cigars." 
— Fred'k  RerainKton.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 

\A//K&  M  I  IM  OTO  IM 

Its  Sifflits  am!  Insiffhts 

BY  HARRIKT  KAKHART  MONROE 
A    chatty,  entertaining  guide   to   the 
National  Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and 
unconventional  description. 

"This  is  an  rxtrsordinsrily  rcftdsblf  Rpcoiint  of 

thr  iir.at  rupiUl."  — iuderun  Obsfrver,  Phils. 

limn.  Clnlh.    Ill  Pagra  nf  Text  and 

<fl  I'agts  of  Insfrlrii  Illitfilrdllons. 

I'rk-e,  $1.1)1)    .\el:     l>u    mail,    tl.i>». 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN"  you 

cap  •>"'!  meet  the  real  Untisli  cliar.ictcr  and 
"^^  get  alongside  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull 
F.  Berkeley  .Smith  has  access  everywhere. 
Read  his  book  if  you  have  l>ccn  to  I»ndon. 
It  will  please  you.  Read  it  if  you  haven't  lx.-i-n 
—it's  next  best  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.      #1.50.  Funk  Hi 

Wairnalis  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


r-A  NEW  IDEA  AND  A  NEW  SHIP-n 

A  19-DAY  YACHTING  CRUISE  TO  THE 

WEST  INDIES   $100.00    UP 

'T'HE  Red  Cross  Line  is  sending  their  splendid  new  Tourist  Steamship  STEPHANO 
^      to  the   West   Indies  on  a  short  cruise ;  enabling  busy  professional  or  business  men  and 
women,  for  the  first  time,  to  cruise  among  the  tropical  West  Indies  islands  in  a  limited  time 
and  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Visiting  A'ajsau — Havana — Kingston  and  Colon.  19  daus  4600 
m(7es — $100.00  up.  January)  27th.  Rates  include  meals  and  berth  the 
entire  cruise.  First  cabin  only.  Everything  new,  sweet  and  clean.  No 
cargo.     Ample  ballast.     Ship  remarkably  steady. 

Electric  fans  in  all  rooms,  and  forced  ventilation  from  deck. 
Sea   sports,    swimming    pool,  excellent    cuisine,   orchestra.     Number 
limited  to  1 50     no  crowding  on  ship,  or  at   ports  of  call.     Ship  lands 
at  dock,  avoiding  unpleasant  transfers  in  small  tenders. 
An  Early  Booking  Advised.     Limit  will  not  be  Exceeded 
Send  for  Illuslraled  Booklet  L. 

BOWRING  &  CO.,  17  Stale  St,  New  York 
Or  Your  Local  Tourist  Agent 


THE   PILGRIM    TOURS 

$225  to  $850 

Attractive  Spring  Trips  to  the  Mediterranean 

For  Booklet  adilress 

300  Washington  M.,  Boston 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  Agents 

New  York,  Phila.,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 

Detroit,  San  Francisco 


Europe 


Sail  February, 

March,  April, 

May,     June, 

July.      Best 
routes.  l)est  management,  best  testimonials. 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOURS.  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Orient 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient 
interpreted  by  scholars.  Private  Yacht  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Write  for  announcements. 
Bureau  o(  University  Travel,  19  Trluity  PI., Boston 


CHAUTAUQUA 

Travel  study  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 

Sommer  Tonr,  Sail  June  20  and  29,  1912 

Expert  leaders,  lecturers,  preparatory'  reading 

AddreArt  Chaalaatiua  InHtitutloD,  rhniitauqiiii.  N'.  Y. 


V:VIVRR<4ITY  lMtI.\TS 

2.(X)0  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  MaHterpieet'Ki>f  Art. 
«>n<>  ornt  e;ieh  or  S(l  cents  per 
linndred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Diiiv. 
Tnivel.    19  Trinity  PI.,    Boston. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  ."ne. 

.July  sailines.     60tolflOdavH      Small   select 
parties      11th  year.      Booklet  with  maii. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore. 


BABCOCK'S    TOURS         ESTABLISHED     1900 

Europe    Orient 

Price  $235  to  $1000 

Organizers  ol  sui.iU  parties  wanted. 

IIS7  Uru  Slroet  llrooUya,  N.  T. 


■ta.ixa      ITITPriPC       ••loo 

■»ii«H  ILKJ  l\\J  r   C       iinii  up 

Including  The  Mc<htcri-inc.ui.  liritisli  Isle-., 

Continent,  North  Cape  aiul  Midnight 

.Sun,  Olympic  Cianies,  etc. 

STKWAUT    &     WOODS 

"m"  \\  ji.Hliin^ton  St.,  ItoMlon,  Mn»H. 


Hoboon'o  Oiri  ii^orlD  (Toiiro 

A  deliglitiul  .Spring  trip.  .Sailing  Jan.  'JO.  on 
k.  M.  S.  "Kianconia.'  for  .Spain,  Morocro, 
.Sicily,  Italy:  The  Kivicra.  Nice.  .MonlcCarlo, 
tic,  Paris,  London.  Ten  weeks  exclusively 
first  cliiss— (or  itineraries  address: 
Mrs.  r,  A.  Robsea    II  Laarrar*  Ni,,Taaktrs.  K.  T. 


Honolulu,  $110 


AND  RETURN 


1st  CLASS 


Honolulu  and  its  environs  are  a  joy 
forever  I 

The  splendid  FLORAL  PARADE 
will  be  held  there  February  22d  next,  and 
will  be  grander  than  ever — this  seventh 
annual  season.  Everyone  should  attend 
this  MID-PACIFIC  CARNIVAL  and 
enjoy  this  flower  festival. 

Nothing  compares  with  Hawaii  for 
aauatic  sports,  sea  bathing,  etc.,  at  \Vai- 
kiki  (water  temp.  72  deg.).  Good  auto 
road  around  island  of  90  miles. 

The  splendid  S.  S.  SIERRA  (10.000 
tons  displacement)  sails  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, February  16th,  arrives  in  Honolulu 
early  the  22d.  Feb.  23d  the  S.  S  Mauna 
Kea  makes  specially  arranged  for  side 
trip  to  the  Volcano  of  Kilauea,  the  larg- 
est active  crater  in  the  world.  (This  side 
trip,  J45.50,  including  steamer  fare,  rail 
and  auto  to  the  Volcano,  hotel  at  Hilo. 
and  Volcano  House.)  No  other  trip  com- 
pares with  this.  You  can  do  it  ALL  in 
17  days  from  San  Francisco,  5!^  days  each 
way  on  the  ocean,  and  7  days  on  Islands. 
This  entire  tour  is  specially  arranged  and 
cannot  be  repeated.  For  cabins  and 
berths  write  or  wire 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 
673  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  CaL 


COtuvEt^  tooths 

"The  Iit\^t  Ml  Tniv  I  '' 
SOUTH  AMERICA    the  climax  in  travel. 
Speci.il   lour    Feb.    id,  return  via  Europe 
without  additional  charge. 
ROUND  THE   WORLD  from  San  Fran- 
cisco      Feb   6th. 
.IAl"AN.(illN\   nnl   TKANS  sIMFUl  \.  F.I..  «th. 

SEND  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
lUTrtnlt}  l*laoc,  Uuaiun,  Maaa. 

EAGER  sis,  TOURS 

Oricut.U  1  our  sails  March  30.  *fiM.^     ."-ununcr 
Tours  to  KuroiK'.     Write  lor  Booklets. 
K.AOKK  rot  K.<<,       aOM  N.  Charira  M.,       lollo..  U. 


HAVANA    O""^ 'O-fl^V  cruise  to  Ha- 

clnyH  at  »on--a  dclighii  the 

coastwise  resorts  ol  the  -.  ind 

four  iliiyn  ii.-hop«>— tinit  l.  nts 

ol  intcrc-t.      Or  (orancxtcnc  Iwi, 

aiul    particul.it  I'     M^'^"'  ted 

diversi  ins.     I  :el» 

and  mile»  ol  tor 
booklet 

N.  \  .  \  (  ul.n  >Inll  S.  S.  Co. 

(\\  iir<l  l.lni<). 

General  Offices     Pier  U,  E.  R.,  New  York. 


JU 
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^     GRAND  CRUISE 


By   the    palatial    cruising    steamer 

"  Victoria    Luise  " 

(16.500  Toos) 

Sailing  from  New  York 

JANUARY  30,  1912 

on  •  78  Day  Cruise  lo  PORTUGAL,  SPAIN 
the  MEDITEJiRANEAN  and  the  ORIENT 
Cost  $325  and  upward.  The  "VICTORIA 
LUISE"  is  equipped  with  modern  features,  pro- 
vidioj  every  luxury  and  comfort  oa  long  cruises. 


and  PANAMA  CANAL 

20,000  Mile  Cruise  by  the 

S.S.  Bluecher 

Lesving  New  York,  JAN.  20.  1912 
Optional  Side  Trips  Everywhere. 


80  DAYS       $3'50 


and 
up. 


<«<.iiiak\' 


ITALY°''''EGYPT 


Or  £<v1/\1j       i  I\Il        transatlantic  liner 

KAISERIN  AUGUSTE  VICTORIA 


the  larfiesl  and  most  luxurious  steamer  o<  the  Ham- 
burg-American service.  Equipped  with  Kitz-Carlton 
Restaurant,  Palm  Garden,  Gymnasium,  Electric 
Baths.  Elevators.  Will  leave  New  York,  FEBRU- 
ARY 14.  1912.  stopping  at  Madeira  (12  hrs.),  Gibraltar  (4  hrs.),  Algiers  (8  hrt.), 
Villcfranche  (14  hrs.).  (.Nice),  Genoa  (20  hrs.),  Naples  (8  hrs.).  Port  Said  (5  days). 
Steamer  return*  to  New  York  Xo  or  from  «J1  CC  and      To  or  from    (1  1  C  and 

via  Naples  and  Gibraltar.  Port  Said,    •P*"«'np        other  ports,  «?**  J  up 


Vest  Indies 


Five  Delightful  Cruises 


to 

the 


WEST  INDIES.  PANAMA  CANAL, 
VENEZUELA  and  BERMUDA 

Leaving  New  York  hy  the  Palatial  Twin- Screw 
Steamers:  S.S.  MOLTKE,  (12,500  tons).  28  Days. 
Jan.  23.  Feb.  24.  V)\2,  $150  and  up:  S.S.  HAM- 
BURG. (11.000  tons).  21  Days,  Feb.  10,  March  7. 
1912.  $125  and  up:  S.S.  MOLTKE,  (12,500  tons), 
16  Days.  March  26.  1912.  $85  and  up. 

I     Every  Luxury  of  Travel.     Every  refinement 

o(  Service   Insured. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


Around 
theWorld 

Bo    November  12.  1912       (From  New  York) 
February  27,  1913  (From  San  Francisco) 
By  the  palatial  cruising  steamer 

"VICTORIA  LUISE" 

(16,500  tons) 
Itinerary    includes    Madeira,    Spain,    Italy,    Egypt, 
India,    Ceylon,    Straits    Settlements,    Java,    Philip- 
pines, China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Islandsand  Overland 
American  Tour,  Inland  excursions  and  side  trips. 
Optional  (  17  DAYS  IN  INDIA 
Tours  :      /  14  DAYS  IN  JAPAN 
Cost  including  all  necessary  4|f>'«A  and      Duration 


expenses  aboard  and  ashore 


up        110  Daya 


Boii 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


LINE,  41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 


terllrt 

Tilt  ENOINEyREFINEMENT 

/ineai  boats  tA'at/Zoat 

For  KunaboutJ,Cruisersand.Sp<-vd  Boats.  Write  for  Catalog 

oterling  tingine  l^o.    iimrnio.  >.  v. 


rry  Comforts 

WINTER  WILDS 


THE  BEST'LIGHT 


Makes  unrl  burnn  its  (iwn  k.'ih.  ('oHts2r.  por 
week.  Gives  500  ciincllc  lower  licht  and 
casts  no  shadow.  N«  dirt,  crease,  nor 
o'lor  nn*'<iual]ed  f(ir  Homes.  Stores. 
Hotels,  Churches,  Public  IIrIIr,  etc.  Over 
illxistvles.  Kverv  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.     Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  0. 


Enjoy  Adirondack  Winter  Sports  ! 

— iDOw«ho«-inr,  •IcichiDf,  ikAtinif.  <-lr  — wiihoul  Ih'- 'lii- 
•ocnforti  of  rouchlnf  it.    Viiil  the  land  of  ouvloor  )if« — 

Saranac  Lake,  N,    Y, 

~l,MO  !•««  Bb*vv  th«  ■••  l"»l.  in  iK'  t.- »rt  of  th**  zTe%i  North 
Wood»—»  modern  l;tt  #-f^ry   rf)nT«"ni«  nr^*  and  comfort; 

<bDrcb««.  •rbortU.  h  iU»rpa.  pftTff]  tirr^u.    pure   w&t«r. 

perfect  trwcrsr*  ■>•  Come  tn>\  p\^7  in  Ihr  ttimulatini: 

•if  ;  ft  X/jDic  hrrwffl  t>j  .Naijrr  m  th^  la^irat^trict  of  hpr  (Aluim 
forMtt.  OT«roichl  from  New  York,  Bovton.  ftod  Buffftlo.  Booklet 
•nd  informftlK'D  tr^r' 

Publicity  Bureau.  Box  38S.O.  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 


MAKES  A 
PHONOGRAPH 
SOUND  LIFELIKE 


The  Morse  Clarifier 


is  in;i(lc  to  fit  in  tuhf  hrtwcrri  rr- 
producer  and  liorn  of  any  ni.ikc  of 
machine.  It  rendcrsthe  sound  loud, 
clear,  lifelike  and  eliminates  that 
unpleasant  metallic  cRcct.  It  fills  a 
'  long  IcU  want.  _Pat.  Appl'd  Fop, 

<,^ri  ],•■  ir.,'  r'-"'!  i.i  a  iiimut'-  anil  is  everlasting 

»1.00  MAILED  PREPAID  B"'' ,<»''ii"  *''"• 

1 2c    Btampi    or 

cbeck  at  our  rlik.     Ouarantecd  absolaUly 
•ttlifactory  or  money  refimded. 

estate  whcthrr  for  Victor.  Victor  VictroLl, 
Edison  with  rubtj«  or  metal  connection,  Co- 
lumbia disc  or  cylinder.       t 

Inlorm;itic.n  and  circular  matter  (rce. 

MORSE  BROTHERS.  Mairafacbirers  and  Distribateri 
443  Umber  Eiduuije,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funic  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
suited  as  arbiter. 


"J.  P.  H.,"  Hcbcr  Springs,  Ark. — "Please  state 
wliich  verb  is  correct  in  the  following  .sentence. 
'Those  horses  are  [or  is]  a  good  team.'  " 

"  Are  "  is  the  correct  verb  to  use  in  this  sentence 
(See  Goold  Brown,  "  Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars." p.  576:  "A  neuter  or  a  passive  verb  be- 
tween two  nominatives  should  be  made  to  agree 
with  that  wliich  precedes  it;  as,  'Words  are  wind.' 
except  when  the  terms  are  transposed,  and  the 
proper  subject  is  put  after  the  verb  by  question 
or  hyperbaton.") 

"  W.  C.  P.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "Please  .state 
if  the  following  sentence  is  correct,  'We  will 
recommend  persons  whom  we  have  good  reasons 
to  beUeve  can  meet  your  requirements."  If  in- 
correct, please  state  why." 

"Whom,"  being  the  subject  of  the  verb  "can 
meet,"  should  be  "who."  "Persons"  (not 
"whom")  is  the  object  of  "will  recommend." 

"J.  J.  S.,"  Oakland,  Cal. — The  sentences  you 
submit  should  be  punctuated  according  to  the 
following  rule:  "Brackets  are  properly  used  to 
enclose  a  word  or  phrase  interpolated  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  e.xplanation,  or  correction,  or  to  supply 
a  deficiency  in  a  sentence  quoted  or  regarded  as 
such,  and  which  did  not  belong  to  the  original 
composition.  Brackets  are  also  used  in  place  of 
the  parentheses  in  a  passage  already  parenthe- 
sized." (See  BulUons'  "English  Grammar,"  p. 
276;   Standard  Dictionary,  p.  229.) 

"O.  B.,"  Fulton,  Mo.— "(1)  In  Scott's  'Guy 
Mamiering,'  I  find  this  phrase,  'Will  not  probably 
be  anxious.'  Is  it  correct 'i"  (2)  If  it  is  incorrect 
to  split  an  infinitive,  why  is  it  not  incorrect  to 
separate  the  parts  of  any  verb  as  in  the  sentence, 
'He  may  finallii  conclude  to  go"!  (3)  Is  this  sen- 
tence correct,  'The  public  is  invited  to  attend":" 
(4)  Is  it  ever  correct  to  use  a  plural  verb  after  the 
word  'company,'  meaning  an  organization  for 
business  purposes,  as  in  the  sentence,  '  The  com- 
pany [Acme  Power  Company]  is  [are]  making  ex- 
tensive improvements  on  its  [their]  plant'?  " 

(1)  Bullions'  "English  Grammar,"  p.  123,  gives 
the  following  rule  for  the  placing  of  "not": 
"The  verb  is  made  to  deny  by  placing  the  word 
'not'  .  .  .  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb 
in  the  compound  form;  as,  'I  do  not  love.'" 
Goold  Brown,  "  Grammar  of  English  Grammars," 
says:  "Adverbs  must  bo  placed  in  that  position 
which  will  render  the  sentence  the  most  per- 
si)icu()us  and  agreeable;  as,  ...  ' The  following 
stmtence  can  not  possilily  be  understood,'  not  'can 

br  possibly  understood.'"     From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  placing  of  the  adverbs  is  correct. 

(2)  The  adverb  is  correctly  placed  in  this 
s(!ntence,  as  appears  from  the  following  rule  In 
Bullions'  "English  Grammar,"  p.  251:  "Adverbs 
are  for  the  most  part  placed  .  .  .  after  the  first 
auxiliary  In  the  compound  form  of  the  verb;  as, 
'He  is  much  esteemed.'"  This  rule,  however,  is 
not  rigidly  observed,  and  many  exceptions  may 
be  found  in  literature. 

(3)  Authorities  differ  on  this  point  (see  Dis- 
raeli, "Coningsby,"  iii,  1:  "The  public  is  made  by 
newspapers";     Cowper,    "Let.    to   J.    Newton": 

"One  would  wish  to  catch  the  public  by  the  ear. 
and  hold  them  by  it  as  fast  as  possible").  When 
meaning  "the  m(>mbers  of  a  community,"  it  is 
generally  construed  as  a  plural. 

(4)  "Company"  in  the  sense  cited  is  generally 
treated  as  singular.  "A  limited  company  [is]  a  com- 
pany formed  under  a  law  limiting  the  liability  of  its 
members."  An  excellent  rule  to  follow  in  the 
use  of  collective  nouns  is  found  on  page  2372  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  under  the  heading 
"Faulty  Diction":  "Collective  nouns  are  fol- 
lowwl  by  verbs  and  pronouns  in  the  singular  or 
plural  according  as  they  are  regarded  collectively 
or  distributively.  .  .  .  The  choice  of  a  singular 
or  plural  verb  in  cases  in  which  either  form  would 
be  propiT  Ls  hence  often  influenced  by  the  writer's 
way  of  looking  at  the  subject." 
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THE   REPUBLICAN   PRESIDENTIAL   DILEMMA 


IF  DEATH  ALONE  can  prevent  the  President's  fight  for 
a  re  nomination,  as  he  says,  and  if  his  renomination  will 
mean  defeat  for  the  party,  as  some  others  say,  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  June  may  not  have  that  air  of 
hilarity  that  has  marked  it  in  recent  years.  So  we  gather  from 
a  perusal  of  the  Republican  press.  "  Nothing  but  death  can 
keep  me  out  of  the  fight  now,"  was  Mr.  Taft's  word  to  inquir- 
ing callers  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  the  day  after  Governor 
Osborn,  of  Michigan,  had  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
President  and  Senator  La  Follette  both  drop  out  of  the  race 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Senator  Beveridge,  or  some  one 
else  who  could  possibly  carry  the  country  next  fall.  Senator 
La  Follette  was  making  a  sensational  speaking  tour  of  the 
President's  home  State  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  making  even 
more  talk  by  sajang  nothing  whatever,  and  the  President's 
friends  told  him  that  the  Taft  workers  were  becoming  discour- 
aged at  his  non-committal  attitude.  So  he  made  his  ringing 
declaration  of  w^ar  to  the  death.  "  That  is  what  he  should 
say  !  "  exclaims  the  New  York  World,  probably  the  bitterest 
critic  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  And  it 
adds:  "  That  is  the  only  course  of  conduct  he  can  decently 
take,"  as  it  would  be  "  contemptible  "  to  "  allow  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  bulldoze  him  out  of  a  renomination." 

The  only  way  now  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  can  enter  the  con- 
test with  any  hope  of  victory,  believes  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.  Rep.),  "  is  to  come  out 
in  the  open,  announce  himself  a  candidate,  and  enter  all  the 
Congress-district  primaries  against  the  President."  If  not, 
"  the  Taft  men  will  win  hands  down  with  their  present  aggres- 
sive program."  In  fact,  the  politicians  in  Washington  agree, 
reports  this  observer,  that  the  President's  move  will  "  force  the 
fighting  at  once  or  stop  all  serious  talk  of  a  convention  contest." 
Furthermore,  there  are  many  who  believe  that  Mr.  Taft's  dec- 
laration will  compel  his  renomination,  as  the  party  can  not 
repudiate  its  Administration  without  admitting  failure.  "  If 
the  Republicans  can  not  win  with  him,  they  can  not  win  with 
anybody,"  is  the  verdict  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.), 
which  regards  him  as  "  the  strongest  candidate  who  could  be 
named."  He  is  "  the  Republican  party's  best  asset,"  agrees 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.),  and  if  he  does  not  voluntarily 
withdraw,  "  no  other  power  can  keep  him  from  being  the  nom- 
inee of  the  R<'publican  party,  which  needs  him."  So,  too, 
thinks  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.j,  which  declares: 


"  Everybody  knows  that  the  choice  of  the  progressive  Re- 
publicans of  the  country,  as  their  Presidential  candidate,  is 
President  Taft.  The  little  faction  which  styles  itself  the  '  Re- 
publican Progressive  party  '  is  neither  progressive  nor  Repub- 
lican. There  are  many  indications  that  the  movement  has  been 
heavily  financed  by  the  '  reactionaries  '  of  Wall  Street  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  reelection  of  President  Taft.  It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  wealthy  lawbreakers,  fright- 
ened by  signs  of  public  displeasure,  had  hired  demagogs  to 
avert  the  storm  by  various  tricks  all  calculated  to  disorganize 
the  work  of  reform." 

Not  a  few  other  Republican  papers  defend  the  President's 
progressiveness,  and  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  replies  to  Senator 
La  FoUette's  reflections  on  the  Administration  by  saying: 

"  As  a  Progressive  Republican  newspaper  we  believe  in  Presi- 
dent Taft.  He  is  not  a  politician.  He  has  made  political  mis- 
takes, but  so  did  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  has  made  political  enemies,  but  so  did  James  A.  Garfield 
and  the  martyred  McKinley.  But  he  has  stood  for  the  right 
as  he  sees  the  right.  He  is  the  first  Republican  President  who 
has  had  the  courage  to  demand  that  tariff  inequalities,  when 
so  determined  by  a  competent  authoritj',  should  be  eliminated. 
He  is  the  first  Republican  President  to  advocate  the  taking  of 
the  tariff  out  of  politics  and  meeting  the  issues  schedule  by 
schedule,  on  an  economic  instead  of  a  political  basis.  Under 
his  Administration  the  Antitrust  Law  for  the  first  time  became 
actually  operative,  and  he  now  proposes  to  use  the  power  of  the 
Government  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  advocates  ad- 
ditional legislation  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  trusts. 
All  the  prestige  and  power  of  his  Administration  are  behind 
other  vital  progressive  legislation  directly  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  whom  he  seeks  earnestlj^  to  serve. 

"  In  this  connection  we  have  no  quarrel  with  Senator  La 
Follette  and  the  clique  responsible  for  his  parade  through  Ohio. 
Everj^  man,  be  he  Democrat,  Republican,  or  Socialist,  has  a 
right  to  campaign  for  the  presidencj'.  But  the  assumption 
that  La  Folletteism  is  Progressive  Republicanism  or  that  Pro- 
gressive Republicans  are  of  necessity  for  La  Follette  is  the  rank- 
ests  ham.  If  Senator  La  Follette  were  a  real  Progressive  Re- 
publican he  would  be  backing  up  the  President  in  his  fight  for 
honest  progress  and  aiding  in  his  defense  against  the  powerful 
and  selfish  interests  who  .seek  the  President's  destruction  be- 
cause of  his  service  to  the  people." 

A  diametrically  opposite  view  is  afforded  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Express  (Ind.),  which  praises  La  Follette  and  says  of  the  Taft 
Administration: 

"  The  Administration  has  abandoned  the  i)olitical  principles 
it  was  commissioned  to  carry  into  tiTcct  and  has  come  to  l)c  the 
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only  hope  of  the  spoeial  interests  it  vras  originally  commissioned 
to  curb  and  control  in  the  interest  of  free  government. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  everj-  prominent  friend  of  the 
original  Roosevelt  program  for  the  restoration  of  the  rule  of 
the  people  as  against  the  rule  of  thq  money  power,  has  been 
forced  to  abandon  the  Taft  Administration  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing the  government  to  the  people. 

"  Every  aggressive  worker  for  the  conservation  of  eoal,  water- 
|X)wer,  and  other  natural  resources,  and  every  active  friend  of 
the  prog^essi^-e  measures  by  which  selfish  interests  Avere  to  be 
curbed  in  their  rush  to  appropriate  resources  that  belong  to 
the  ptHjple.  and  for  the  political  power  and  business  methods 
that  would  protect  them  in  exploiting  the  public,  recognizes  the 
present  Administration  as  having  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
progressive  men 

"  Mr.  Taft's  renomination  under  existing  conditions  would 
be  sacrificing  the  party  and  the  country." 

Those  who  agree  with  the  above  naturally  look  with  hope  and 
expectation  to  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
and  many  see  in  the  latter's 
scathing  criticism  of  the  Admin- 
istration's arbitration  treaties, 
and  his  absence  from  the  peace 
dinner  where  the  F*residcnt  spoke, 
"an  open  political  rupture  be- 
tween Colonel  Roosevelt  and 
President  Taft,"  as  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  plainly 
words  it.  The  e.x-President's 
name  has  l)een  placed  by  peti- 
tion on  the  presidential  primary 
ballot  in  Nebraska,  and  a  rumor 
is  afloat  that  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Progressives  are  using  the  La 
Follette  candidacy  as  a  blind  for 
the  Roosevelt  boom  and  at  the 
last  moment  will  swing  the  entire 
movement  to  the  ex-President. 
Color  has  been  lent  to  this  rumor 
by  the  attitude  of  (Jifford  Pinchot 
and  ex-Secretary  (Jarfield,  who 
induced  the  Ohio  Progressive  Re- 
publican League  not  to  indorse  the 

La  Follette  boom,  but  to  word  their  rtaolutions  "for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette  or  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
or  any  other  Progressive  Re{)ublican."  Dark  hints  of  some  sub- 
terranean agency  working  quietly  for  the  nomination  of  the 
Contributing  Editor  are  seen  from  time  to  time  in  the  Washing- 
ton dispatches,  but  without  sufficient  circumstantiality  to  com- 
jM'l  general  belief.  They  an-  enough,  however,  to  a'arm  Col. 
Henrj-  Watters<m,  of  the  Ivouisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  who 
exclaimed  to  a  reporter  in  Atlanta: 

"The  election  of  Roo.sevelt,  abrogating  the  third-term  tradi- 
tion, would  be  a  step  toward  absolutism.  If  Roosevelt  is  put 
in  the  White  House  in  V.)V2,  we  vAW  never  get  him  out  again 
except  feet  first." 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.)  and  the  Des  Moines 
Capital  (Rep.)  agree  that  Mr.  Roossevelt  should  not  accept  an- 
other nomination,  and  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  believes 
that  "the  .so-called  Roo.sevelt  boom  amounts  to  nothing."  "It 
will  simmer  down,  and  the  former  President  will  be  found  at  the 
side  of  the  Republican  nominee,  provided  this  is  not  La  Follette," 
for  "Mr.  La  Follette  has  a  deep  antipathy  toward  the  former 
President,  and  the  former  President  has  no  love  for  La  Follette. 
The  mutual  distrust  is  such  as  to  i)nclude  a  pooling  of  issues  or 
the  joining  of  forces."  liut  another  observer  sees  quite  a  dif- 
ferent picture.     Says  the  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.): 

"Ohio  is  flaming  with  Roosevelt  sentiment,  and  any  attempt 
to  whip  the  State's  Progressive  Republicans  into  line  for  the 
La  Follette  candidacy  would  have  resulted,  beyond  question,  in 


serious  embarrassment  to  the  La  Follette  leaders  and  possible 
harm  to  the  Progressive  movement. 

"As  a  Progressive  leader  the  Wisconsin  Senator  can  do  splen- 
did work  in  Ohio.  As  a  promoter  of  his  own  candidacy  he  could 
only  emphasize  the  hold  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State." 

Coming  now  to  llie  La  Follette  candidacy  itself,  we  find  that 
what  it  lacks  in  numbers  it  makes  up  in  enthusiasm  among  the 
editors.  His  indorsement  by  the  Minnesota  Progressive  League 
meets  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 
(Rep.);  and  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal  (Rep.)  calls  upon  him 
to  "come  to  New  England  and  promote  political  ozone."  "No 
man's  power  and  influence  are  growing  so  rapidly,"  avers  the 
Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  and  "if  President  Taft  has  a  competi- 
tor to  fear,"  he  is  warned  by  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Rep.) 
that  "it  is  La  Follette."     Says  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

(Rep.): 

"He  is  clearly  of  presidential 
size,  and  with  him  in  that  great 
office,  there  would  be  no  discred- 
iting of  faithful  public  officials, 
no  Aldrich  tariffs,  no  Ballinger 
conservation,  and  no  dependence 
upon  the  courts  to  get  outside 
their  proper*  spheres  to  control 
industrial  affairs." 

And  the  New  Haven  Union 
(Ptep.)  assures  us  that — 

"It  is  not  within  the  power 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  or  any 
other  Republican  to  stave  the 
rising  tide  of  public  sentiment 
which  is  sweeping  the  country 
in  favor  of  Wisconsin's  'Little 
Giant.'  Once  the  people  get 
acquainted  with  this  man  La 
Follette  and  learn  what  he  has 
done  in  his  own  State,  and  tried 
to  do  for  the  country,  we  will 
hear  less  and  less  talk  of  Roose- 
velt, even  less  and  less  talk  of 
Taft." 


■p  ij  t"     H  \  W  K 

-Macauley  in  the  New  York  World.  Opposed   to  these  eulogies  we 

find  his  speeches  ridiculed  by  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Rep.)  and  Sentinel  (Rep.),  in  his  home 
State,  the  latter  styling  him  "a  sort  of  replica  in  politics  of  the 
late  John  Alexander  Dowie."  His  addresses  remind  the  Des 
Moines  Capital  (Rep.)  of  Mary  EUen  Lease  and  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
and  he  seems  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.)  to  be  "plainly 
echoing  Bryan  at  his  worst."  In  fact,  beside  La  F'ollette, 
"Bryan  in  his  palmiest  days  was  a  cooing  dove,"  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  while  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (Rep.) 
observes  more  mildly  that  his  tendency  "to  flout  constitutions 
and  statutes  and  established  forms  of  every  character  deprives 
him  of  the  confidence  of  many."  The  main  trouble  with  his 
boom,  as  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.)  sizes  it  up,  "is  that  it 
does  not  exist  and  never  has  existed — it  is  all  hot  air,  and  every- 
body seems  to  know  it  except  the  Wisconsin  Senator."  "As  the 
case  stands,"  advises  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
(Rep.),  "La  Follette  had  better  go  home  and  look  after  his  law 
practise."  And  if  he  wishes  to  support  his  convictions  next  fall, 
adds  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  (Dem.),  he  can  do  so  "by  aiding 
in  the  election  of  a  Democrat,  who  will  be  a  Progressive,  nomi- 
nated on  a  Progressive  platform."  Says  the  Indianapolis  Star 
(Ind.  Rep.): 

"  As  the  custodian  of  the  nation's  momentous  and  multiform 
interests,  Mr.  La  Follette  is  clearly  impossible.  As  an  agitator 
inveighing  against  the  existing  ambitions,  he  is,  to  the  extent  of 
his  powers,  a  dangerous  man.  At  a  time  when  the  American 
people  are  enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity  he  plays  upon  all  the 
sinister  springs  of  (jnvy,  malice,  and  discontent.  Any  people  may 
well  pray  to  be  delivered  from  such  leadership." 
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T.  R. — "Great  Scott,  what  can  a  fellow  do!" 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Globe. 
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BOILS    IN    8PITE     OF    ALL     HE    CAN     DO. 

— Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazelle-Times. 


TWO    IDEAS    OF   A    CERTAIN    PRIVATE    CITIZEN'S    ATTITUDE. 


A   YEAR   OF  UNREST 

LOOKING  BACK  over  1911  all  the  editorial  commenta- 
tors seem  to  agree  that  its  salient  characteristic  was  a 
•  wide-spread  and  profound  unrest;  but  the  attempt  to 
interpret  this  unrest  develops  striking  divergences  of  opinion. 
While  many  can  see  in  the  world-wide  ferment  a  wholesome  ex- 
pression of  social,  economic,  and  political  discontent,  others 
survey  the  year's  feverish  activities  through  cynical  and  dis- 
couraged eyes.  "Unrest  and  suspicion  seem  to  be  general 
throughout  the  world  as  never  before,"  says  the  New  York 
Times  in  its  survey  of  the  departed  year — a  period,  it  declares, 
which  "has  sorely  tried  the  faith  of  man  in  governments  and  in- 
dividuals." In  support  of  these  general- 
izations it  adds:  "China,  Morocco, 
Tripoli,  Persia,  and  Mexico  offer  un- 
blushing examples  of  broken  faith  be- 
tween man  and  man  and  government 
and  government,  while  the  efforts  for 
international  arbitration  in  certain  quar- 
ters are  far  surpassed  by  the  prepara- 
tion for  war  in  the  same  and  other 
quarters."  "It  has  been  twelve 
mouths  of  strife  and  chaos,"  declares 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean.  which  pro- 
ceeds to  the  following  summary-  of 
upheavals: 


"China  emerged  from  three  hundred 
years  of  Manchu  bondage  and  astound- 
ed the  universe. 

"Diaz  fell  and  disclosed  to  the  world 
the  fact  that  what  was  popularly  sup- 
imscd  to  be  a  formidable  government, 
well  giiard<;d  and  defended,  was  merely 
au  empty  shell. 

"All  Europe  has  been  in  a  turmoil 
over  Morocco. 

"By  grabbing  Tripoli  Italy  provol^ed 
a  war  with  Turkey  which  promises  to 
be  of  long  duration. 

"  Honduras  and  several  of  the  other 
Central  American  states  have  been  in 
constant  gu.-rrilla  warfare. 

"Portugal  lias  undergone  a  political 
4iplieaval  which  at  times  threatened  the 


ft^ 


new   republic   and  resulted  in  actual  fighting  in   the  northern 
part  of  the  countrJ^ 

"Persia  clashed  with  Russia  and  is  threatened  with 
dismemberment. 

"And  all  this  in  the  face  of  the  great  peace  movement  fathered 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  backed  by  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
leaders. 

"Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation has  been  involved  in  actual  wars,  the  chaotic  and  unset- 
tled conditions  in  the  other  countries  have  been  more  ominous 
and  disturbing,  perhaps,  than  the  real  war. 

"The  fight  in  the  United  States  against  business  combinations 
and  the  great  industrial  war  in  England  are  far-reaching  in  their 
effect. 

"In  American  elections  the  spirit  of  protest  against  machine 

control  was  manifested  everywhere. 
Socialist  candidates  polled  unprece- 
dented votes. 

"Women  were  enfranchised  in  Cali- 
fornia in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a 
railway  machine,  and  all  over  the  nation 
there  was  evidence  of  unwillingness  to 
have  public  officials  dominated  by  trusts. 
"The  shocking  confession  by  the  Mc- 
Namaras  that  thej-  were  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  plant  probably  created  a  greater 
sensation  than  any  other  single  event 
of  the  year  in  the  United  States. 

"All  the  world  was  horrifi«>tl  that 
such  a  crime  should  be  committed  by 
men  who  claimed  to  be  advancing  the 
interests  of  organized  labor. 

"Discord  marked  both  national  and 
international  affairs  the  worlil  over  in 
1911,  and  1912  can  .scarcely  duplicat-- 
such  a  record  of  bloodshed  and  strife.." 


Other  editors  add  to  this  list  of  dis- 
turbing factors  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  which  has  been  emphasized 
during  the  year  by  food  riots  in  Vieniui 
and  other  EurojH^an  cities.  We  nuiy 
note  in  passing  that  th(>  American  Eco- 
nonuc  As,soeiati«)n.  upon  the  proposal 
of  Prof.  Irving  Kisher,  has  aske<l  Pre.>;- 
idi'iit  Taft  to  move  for  an  international 
conference  on  this  siil»j»><'t  of  univer- 
sal    concern.      The     New    York    Suu. 


"  He  stood  awhile  on  on(>  fool  fuHt. 
.\nd  thi'ii  lie  stood  on  'totlier. 
.\nd  on  which  fool  he  fell  I  he  wuHt, 
lie  conliln't  »  lold  you  nnlhcr." 

I)c  Mur  hi  the    I'hlliidclphiH  li,;„r,l 
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limiting  its  survey  to  the  doings  of  the  year  within  our  borders, 
disrespectfully  derides  1911  as  "an  ass  of  a  year,  a  Dogberry  of 
days,"  "a  shambling  futility,  failure,  quack,  and  humbug," 
and  proceeds  with  the  indictment  as  follows: 

"Business,  trjing  to  lift  its  head,  was  bulldozed,  swatted,  and 
Wickershammed.  Both  political  parties  and  most  of  the  poli- 
ticians bid  against  one  anotlier  in  their  fury  to  demonstrate 
which  could  put  the  most  cruel  proscriptions  on  energy,  thrift, 
success,  strangle  tightest  the  development  and  the  free  action 
of  industry,  offer  the  largest  bribe  to  envy  and  ignorance,  get 
furthest  away  from  government  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  nearest  to  the  tumultuous  whimsies  of  the  mob. 

"A  year  of  demagogism,  of  hollow  vociferant  ranting,  of  con- 
valescing business  frightened  or  forced  out  of  its  natural  re- 
coverj-,  of  politics  putrid  and  unashamed." 

To  these  "solar  sobs"  the  New  York  World  makes  ironical 
reply : 

"It  is,  alas!  too  true  that  a  poor,  feeble  business  (like  the 
Tobacco  Trust),  'trying  to  lift  its  head,  was  bulldozed,  swatted, 
and  Wickershammed";  too  true  that  (by  trying  to  reduce  the 
wool  schedule)  "both  political  parties  and  most  of  the  politi- 
cians bid  against  one  another  in  their  fury  to  demonstrate  which 
could  put  the  most  cruel  proscriptions  on  energy,  thrift,  and 
success,  strangle  tightest  the  development  and  free  action"  (of 
monopoly);  "offer  the  largest  bribe  to  envy  and  ignorance"  (of 
the  little  competitor  who  has  been  driven  out  of  business);  'get 
furthest  away  from  government  according  to  the  Constitution' 
(as  interpreted  bj^  that  eminent  Socialist,  Judge  Gary);  'and 
the  nearest  to  the  tumultuous  whimsies  of  the  mob'  (as  voiced 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  decisions). 

"Yes.  191 1  was  a  bad,  bad  year;  and  we  are  depraved  enough 
to  hope  that  191*2  will  be  even  worse." 

We  will  find  ourselves  with  the  majority,  it  seems,  if  we  re- 
fuse to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  unrest  wliieh  marked  the 
past  year  throughout  the  world,  but  recognize  in  it  the  stirring 
of  those  forces  which  make  for  political  liberty  and  social  justice. 
"Better  living  conditions  and  a  freer  participation  by  the  masses 
of  mankind  in  the  govermnents  under  which  they  live  have  been 
demanded  with  success,"  affirms  the  Chicago  Record- Herald. 
"In  nothing  else  is  the  record  which  belongs  wholly  to  1911 
so  notable  as  in  the  advance  of  popular  sovereignty,"  says  the 
Dallas  \eu's,  which  adds:  "Lying  back  of  this  advance  as  its 
cause  is,  of  course,  the  liVjfralization  of  human  thought."  The 
year's  unrest,  declares  the  Omaha  Bee,  is  "a  legacy  of  priceless 
value,"  since  it  means  "the  progress  and  propagating  of  the 
principle  of  democracy."  While  admitting  that  this  unrest  of 
the  nations  has  its  harsher  side,  as  revealed  in  Russia's  attitude 
toward  Persia  and  in  the  quarrel  of  Italy  and  Turkey  over 
Tripoli,  the  Omaha  paper  feels  that  this  shrinks  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  evidences  of  a  gathering  and  world-wide  de- 
mand for  popular  government.  Recalling  the  definition  of  civil- 
ization as  "a  tendency  rather  than  a  fixt  fact  or  a  set  of 
established  rules,"  the  Philadelphia  North  American  proclaims 
1911  "a  splendid  year  for  the  world." 

The  secular  awakening  of  1911,  declares  the  Danville  Com- 
mercial Xews,  is  only  one  side  of  the  shield.  The  other  is  the 
religious  awakening.     We  read: 

"It  has  been  many  years  since  a  twelvemonth  was  marked 
by  so  varied  and  yet  so  convergent  a  grou[)  of  movements  in 
behalf  of  practical  Christianity  in  all  its  different  forms.  A 
sp)ecial  mark  of  the.se  movements  was  the  active  share  of  the 
laity  in  them." 

Other  editors,  in  calling  attention  to  the  drift  of  the  year 
toward  democracy,  note  the  protest  of  German  workmen  against 
militarism,  England's  limiting  of  the  veto  power  of  the  Lords, 
and  the  agitation  for  greater  political  rights  in  China  and  British 
India,  where  some  700,000,0(X)  people  are  affected.  In  this 
<'<*untr>-,  remarks  the  New  York  World,  the  electoral  sensation 
of  the  year  was  the  sudden  increase  of  the  Socialist  vote  and 
the  capture  by  the  Socialists  of  a  number  of  widely  separated 


cities.  Few  of  our  editors  fail  to  pay  tribute  to  President  Taft 
for  his  services  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  initiating  and  negotiating 
the  much-discust  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
France.  "This  service  to  humanity,"  says  The  World,  "is  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  record  of  the  year,  the  brightest,  fairest  entry." 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
Trust  cases,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  are  prominent 
among  the  things  which  make  1911  memorable. 

In  finance  and  industry,  it  is  generally  admitted,  the  record 
of  the  year  has  been  a  mixt  one.  ' '  Measured  by  railroad  earn- 
ings and  bank  clearings  business  was  lighter  than  in  1910,"  re- 
marks the  Philadelphia  Record,  "yet  the  decrease  was  not  great, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment late  in  the  year  in  iron  and  steel,  in  copper,  in  railroad 
earnings  and  railroad  purchases."  And  the  same  paper  goes 
on  to  remind  us  that  "  employment  was  very  general,  wages 
kept  up,  and  there  were  few  important  labor  difficulties."  Crops 
were  large,  but,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  not  record-break- 
ing. "  To  the  farmers  more  than  to  any  other  class  the  year 
has  meant  prosperity,"  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  "  for 
high  prices  have  made  total  values  of  nearly  all  farm  products 
greater  than  the  1910  figures,  despite  lessened  production." 
The  total  volume  of  our  inland  trade  for  the  year,  says  Duns 
Review,  "  was  of  more  than  fair  proportions,"  while  our  foreign 
commerce  "  was  notably  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year." 
According  to  this  authority,  "  the  most  notable  event  of  the 
year  from  the  standpoint  of  national  welfare  was  the  enormous 
cotton  crop,  believed  to  exceed  1.5,000,000  bales."  "  The  benefi- 
cent effect  of  this,"  we  are  told,  "  can  scarcely  be  overestimated." 
In  BradstreeVs  we  read: 

"  Nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  was  a  period  of  striking  irreg- 
ularity in  trade  and  industry,  but  despite  evidences  of  wide- 
spread caution  and  repression  a  fair,  in  some  lines  a  record, 
business  was  done.  This,  it  is  conceded,  was  generally  at  the 
expense  of  profits,  which  latter,  rather  than  the  aggregate  vol- 
ume of  business,  came  in  for  wide-spread  complaint." 

The  dying  year  bequeathed  the  United  States  Government  a 
deficit  of  .$22,000,000,  which  is  materially  more  than  the  deficit 
of  twelve  months  ago.  Also,  the  3,066  miles  of  new  railroad 
built  during  the  year  was  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  new  mile- 
age of  1910.  And  altho  1911  witnessed  a  record-breaking  pro- 
duction of  gold,  many  editors  hesitate  about  entering  this  item 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  For,  as  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial explains,  "  such  a  vast  increase  in  production  in  recent 
years  probably  has  something  to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  neces- 
saries of  life,  for  gold  is  merchandise  as  well  as  money,  and  the 
supply  naturally  affects  the  price  as  measured  by  other  things." 

During  1911  American  citizens  gave  more  generously  to  phil- 
anthropic causes  than  ever  before,  the  total  of  their  publicly 
recorded  benefactions  amounting,  according  to  the  New  York 
Sun,  to  more  than  $260,000,000.  The  largest  single  gift  was 
the  $25,000,000  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York. 

From  the  interesting  statistics  of  crime  and  disaster  gathered 
each  year  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
suicides  in  1911  was  12,242,  which  is  166  less  than  in  1910;  and 
the  record  shows  that  the  men  who  took  their  own  lives  were 
twice  as  many  as  the  women.  The  lynchings  of  the  year  were 
71,  as  compared  with  74  in  the  previous  twelvemonth.  The 
homicides  of  the  year  are  placed  at  8,272  (as  compared  with 
8,975  in  1910),  and  the  legal  executions  at  74,  which  is  a  de- 
crease of  30.  "  There  has  .been  less  public  dishonesty  in  1911 
than  in  1910,"  says  The  Tribune,  which  adds  in  explanation: 
"  The  record,  which  is  only  an  approximate  one,  shows  a  total 
in  round  numbers  by  embezzlement,  forgeries,  bank  wrecking, 
etc.,  of  $12,000,000,  as  compared  with  $25,000,000  in  1910." 
All  these  statements  are  for  the  United  States  only. 
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EDWARD     F.    8WIKT. 

Of  Swift  and  Company,  who  is 
cue  of  the  prominent  beef-packers 
now  testing  the  criminal  clause  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 


ALBEKT     H.    VEEDEK. 

"Arbiter"  of  a  packers  associa- 
tion, "father  of  the  immunity  bath  " 


THREE     or    THE    TEN     DEFENDANTS. 

In  the  center  sits  Edward  Tilden,  President  of  the  National  Packing 
Company,   and   the  only  one  of  its  indicted   directors  who   did  not 
resign  before  the  trial.     At  his  left  is  Thomas  J.  Connors,  and  at  his    and  the  first  witne,ss  to  be  called  to 
right  is  Arthur  Meeker,  both  of  whom  are  with  the  Armoiu^.  the  stand  by  the  Government. 

INTKRESTED     IN     THE     SHERMAN    ACT. 


THE   BEEF   TRUST  TRIAL 

No  ONE  KNOWS  whether  the  Chicago  jury  which  is 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  ten  beef-packers  accused  of 
^•iolating  the  criminal  section  of  the  Sherman  Law  will 
find  them  guilty  or  innocent.  Tho  the  legal  preliminaries 
have  stretched  through  some  nine  years,  the  actual  trial  is  barely 
under  waj.  Nevertheless,  a  majority  of  our  newspapers,  in 
some  cases  exasperated  at  what  seems  to  them  the  too  long 
delay  in  bringing  these  trust  magnates  to  justice,  in  other  cases 
elated  that  men  of  such  prominence  should  now  be  standing  in 
jeopardy  of  a  year  in  jail  or  a  $5,000  fine,  or  both,  are  voicing 
an  insistent  demand  that  if  these  men  are  convicted  by  the 
jury,  they  be  sent  to  jail  by  Judge  Carpenter.  This  attitude  is 
also  e.xplained  by  the  very  general  oijinion  that  here  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's first  chance  to  send  a  group  of  "  big  trust  magnates  " 
to  jail,  and,  secondly,  that  here  is  the  first  real  test  of  the  crim- 
inal clause  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  For  the  original 
indictments  against  the  meat-men  in  lOiY.i  were  the  earliest 
attempt  to  eiiforce  this  section  of  the  law,  the  group  of  men 
now  on  trial  represent  the  largest  interest  that  has  been  pro.se- 
cuted  under  it,  and  this  is  the  first  opportunitj"  to  show  what, 
if  any,  bearing  the  Supreme  Court's  "  rule  of  reason  "  has  upon 
this  particular  part  of  the  much-misunderstood  act. 

Such  considerations  as  these,  then,  impel  the  New  York 
World  to  the  declaration  that  the  proceeding  against  the  Beef 
Trust  is  more  significant  than  the  prosecution  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  and  to  the  belief  that  "  more  than  a  fine  may  confront 
them  by  way  of  punishment  if  they  are  found  guilty,  with  a 
nation  waiting  to  see  somewhere  the  '  one  really  responsible  man 
in  jail."  "  Here  is  the  chance,  similarly  asserts  the  Indianapolis 
News,  to  justify  the  oft-heard  contention  that  "  guilt  is  per- 
sonal "  l)y  sending  some  of  these  trust  magnates  to  jail;  if  they 
are  guiltr  this  must  l)e  done  "  unless  the  law  is  to  have  its  teeth 
drawn."  In  this  case,  at  last,  adds  The  News,  the  Government 
is  "  reaching  to  the  real  source  of  the  trust  evil."  If  the  pack- 
ers are  convicted  and  punished,  we  will  liavc,  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun's  opinion,  "  the  first  important  di-monstration  that  the 
criminal  as  well  as  the  civil  section  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
I.AW  can  hf  enforced."  So  runs  e<litorial  comment  in  a  .score 
of  papers,  and  the  belief  is  ai)p!ir('iitly  wide-spread  which  the 
St.  Louis  I' ost- Dispatch  puts  in  tliis  terse  sentence;  "  One  jail 
sentence  will  do  more  to  enforce  obedience  to  tho  Sherman 
Law  tlian  ;i  linndrcd  ciNJl  suits." 


Asserting  no  less  strongly  the  importance  of  this  case,  the 
Washington  Post  admits  that  it  is  the  first  criminal  prosj'cu- 
tion  under  the  law  only  as  far  as  the  date  of  the  original  filing 
of  the  charges  against  the  packers  is  concerned.  In  the  in- 
terim, we  are  reminded,  "  the  Turpentine  Trust  managers  have 
been  brought  to  trial  and  convicted,  and  similar  indictments 
have  been  returned  against  officials  of  the  Shoe  Machinery 
Trust,  the  Lumber  Trust,  the  Bathtub  Trust,  and  a  few  smaller 
concerns."     But— 

"  Those  persons  who  have  been  convicted  are  out  on  hail 
pending  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  so  the  claim  set  up  that 
nobody  has  gone  to  jail  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law  is  true 
on  its  face.  However,  so  far  as  the  cases  mentioned  are  con- 
cerned, the  results  do  not  go  to  prove  that  the  Supreme  C\)urt 
ruling  as  to  reasonable  restraint  weakened  the  criminal  clause 
of  the  statute,  as  manj'^  lawyers  and  politicians  contend.  But 
whatever  doubt  on  this  point  exists  is  expected  to  be  cleared  up 
by  the  Beef  Trust  prosecution. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  law  is  here  put  to  a  crucial  test  for  the 
first  time,  a  fact  which  invests  the  court  proceedings  with  an 
interest  as  general  as  was  aroused  by  the  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases, 
in  which  the  question  of  crime  was  not  involved." 

If,  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  notes  the  watchful  Springfield 
Republican,  the  packers  are  acquitted,  the  criminal  clauses  of 
the  Antitrust  Law  will  be  "  virtually  repealed  ";  if  the  pack- 
ers get  off  with  a  fine  these  clauses  will  become  the  "  laugliing- 
stock  of  the  country  ";  hence,  "  the  radicals  who  demand  that 
the  trusts  be  exterminated  by  making  '  guilt  personal  '  are  cor- 
rect in  their  belief  that  trust  magnates  must  be  sent  to  jail  if 
the  criminal  clauses  of  the  law  are  to  be  vindicated." 

Another  matter  of  interest  is  found  by  The  Republican  in  the 
fact  that  the  defense,  to  the  extent  that  they  have  so  far  shown 
their  hand,  will  maintain  "  that  if  they  were  parties  to  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade,  the  restraint  was  '  reasonable 
under  the  decision  of  th(<  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Oil  and  Tobacco  cases  ";  and  if  the  judge  refuses  to  admit  evi- 
dence on  the  question  of  the  "  reasonableness  "  of  the  restraint, 
then  the  Supreme^  Court  will  surely  be  called  upon  "  to  deter- 
mine what  bearing  this  (lieliini  concerning  the  '  rule  of  reason 
had  upon  criminal  suits  iinch'r  the  Antitrust  Law." 

This  argument  of  th»'  packers'  counsel,  as  the  Clcvelaiul  I'Iniu 
Dciilvr  sees  it,  is,  in  sh»»rt.  that  the  "rec«'nt  Supreme  ("onrt  de- 
cisions virtually  killed,  instead  of  interpreted.  tiieSherniun  I^iw." 
Now,  if  this  law  is  killed,  remarks  the  Clcvelun<l  pajxT,  friends 
of  the  'iffending  corporations  will  find  to  their  sorrow  that  "a 
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substitute  will  soon  be  passed  which,  -s-iewed  from  the  standpoiut 
of  the  trust  magnate,  may  be 'far  more  stringent  than  the 
present  statute  ever  claimed  to  be." 

The  opening  speeches  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  as  sum- 
marized in  the  press,  reveal  the  Go\-ernmenfs  purpose  to  show 
that  "the  indicted  packers,  or  their  predecessors,  ha^e  domi- 
nated the  meat  industry  of  the  country,  and  fixt  prices  since 
ISSO,"  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  National  Packing  Company, 
in  which  the  ten  defendants  were 
directors  when  indicted,  and 
*■  which  was  organized  by  members 
of  the  combination  March  18,  1903, 
is  to  continue  the  work  'accom- 
plished by  the  pool.'"  In  their 
turn  the  attorneys  for  the  packers, 
in  addition  to  the  line  of  defense 
referred  to  in  the  paragraph  above, 
will  try  to  show  how  the  opera- 
tions of  their  clients  have  bene- 
fited the  public,  brought  in  but  a 
small  profit,  and  have  neither  crusht 
competition  nor  established  a  mon- 
opoly, and  that  the  high  cost  of 
meat  is  really  the  result  of  !'a 
variety  of  economic  causes." 

The  earliest  testimony  given  by 
Albert  H.  Veeder,  "father  of  the 
immunity  bath,"  and  his  son  Henry 
Veeder,  secretary  of  the  packers' 
pool,  which  existed  from  1893  to 
1896  and  from  1898  to  1900,  re- 
vealed the  workings  of  this  pool  and 
the  attempt,  in  1902,  to  form  a  bil- 
lion-dollar merger,  which  failed 
only  through  inability  to  secure 
sufficient  capital.  Tho  this  does 
not  bear  on  the  present  guilt  of 
the  defendants,  the  more  radical 
papers  hail  it  as  proof  of  their  mon- 
Qpolistic  purposes,  and  as  inference 
that  these  purpo.ses  are  still  ac- 
complished through  other  methods. 

Newspaper-readers,  who  have 
seen  references  to  the  beef  case 
cropping  up  at  inter\^als  for  the 
last  few  years,  are  reminded  that 
the  first  indictments  were  handed 
down  July  1,  1903,  that  "immunity 
baths"  were  granted,  investiga- 
tions held,  new  indictments  re- 
turned, various  motions  and  ap- 
peals filed,  upheld,  and  refused, 
holding  up  actual  trial  until  De- 
cember   0,    1911.     And    after    the 

selection  of  a  jury  and  the  opening  speeches,  the  first  testimony 
was  taken  on  December  26.  The  ten  packers  who  are  now 
on  trial  for  violation  of  the  criminal  clause  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law,  through  their  connection  with  the  National  Packing 
Company,  are: 

Ivouis  F.  Swift,  president  of  Swift  &  Co. 

Edward  F.  Swift,  \ic<'-])resident  of  Swift  &  Co. 

Charies  H.  Swift,  director  of  Swift  &  Co. 

Edward  Tilden,  president  of  the  National  Packing  Company. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  president  of  Armour  &  ( "o. 

Edward  Morris,  president  of  Morris  &  Co. 

Arthur  Meeker,  general  manager  of  Armour  &  Co. 

Francis  A.  Fowler,  director  of  Swift  &  Co. 

Thomas  J.  Connors,  superintendent  of  .\rmour  &  Co. 

I>»uis  H.  Hayman.  manager  of  Morris  &.  Co. 


K 


REAR-ADMIRAL  EVANS 

BOUT  a  half-century  ago  a  ten-year-old  boy  was  sail- 
ing a  toy  boat  in  the  school-yard  one  morning  when 
another  boy,  evidently  not  friendly  to  his  naval  policy, 
smashed  the  little  craft  into  bits  with  a  stone.  Thereat  the 
vessel's  owner  picked  up  the  same  stone  and  smashed  him. 
The  boy  was  carried  home  on  a  shutter,  and  "  little  Fighting 

Bob  "  changed  schools  and  was 
warned  to  be  more  careful  of  his 
boats  and  the  way  he  sailed  them 
in  the  futiu*e.  This,  we  are  told  by 
the  New  York  Tribune,  was  the  first 
hint  of  Robley  Dunglison  Evans's 
genius  for  naval  affairs  and  the  art 
of  war.  He  was  also,  we  might 
add,  the  same  lad  who,  many 
years  after,  at  the  battle  of  Santi- 
ago, fought  his  ship  from  the  con- 
ning-tower,  while  the  other  captains 
exposed  themselves  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  who,  knowing  all  the  while 
that  this  very  act  was  responsible 
for  the  amazing  efficiency  of  his  ves- 
sel, submitted  in  silence  to  the  jeers 
and  contempt  of  those  who  called 
him  cowardly  and  an  incubus  to 
our  Navy.  Years  afterward,  when 
President  Roosevelt  took  up  an 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  the 
battle  of  Santiago,  it  was  learned 
that  not  the  other  ships,  which 
were  covered  with  popular  glory, 
but  the  Iowa  it  was  which,  of  all 
war-ships  engaged,  had  done  the 
most  damage.  And,  again,  Evans 
was  silent  and  maintained  the  dig- 
nity of  a  naval  officer.  But  for 
his  gallantry  in  that  fifty-mile 
running  fight  Captain  Evans  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Congress  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral.  Then  when,  in  1907-08, 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  made  its  won- 
derful world  tour,  it  was  Evans  who 
was  picked  to  command  it.  Yes, 
says  The  Tribune: 


CODyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  Yorl;. 

"READY    FOK    A    FIGHT    OR    A    FKOLIC. 

Admiral  Klvans  and  his  grand.son,  "Bob  Kvans"  Sewell,  just 
before  tlic  .\diiiiral  took  the  fleet  around  tho  Horn.  That  achieve- 
ment, in  the  view  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  sent  liim,  was  the 
greatest  feat  of  the  Admiral's  lonj?  career,  which  ended  Januarys. 


"  That  brilliant  achievement,  the 
first  world  cruise  of  an  armored 
fleet  of  that  size  and  power,  fully 
tested  Admiral  Evans's  ability  as 
an  organizer  and  a  commander. 
All  that  the  public  knew  was  that 
sixteen  battle-ships  had  made  a 
25,000-mile  cruise.  They  could 
not  imagine  what  that  meant  to  the  directing  mind  of  the  fleet, 
of  the  many  hours  of  anxiety  spent  in  poring  over  charts  of 
harbors  or  reefs,  of  planning  for  supplies  of  fuel  and  food,  and  of 
keeping  together  in  contented  and  happy  mood  the  thousands 
of  men  who  made  up  the  crews  of  the  war-ships. 

"  By  the  time  he  had  reached  San  Francisco  the  strain  had 
become  so  severe  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  relieve  him  from  the  command  at  that  place." 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Metcalf  said,  when  told  of  Ad- 
miral Evans's  death,  that  in  giving  him  the  command  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  in  its  cruise  around  the  world,  he  had  extended 
to  him  "  the  choicest  assignment  ever  offered  an  American 
naval  officer  in  times  of  peace."     Moreover: 

"  He  was  practically  an  ill  man  when  he  was  selected  for  this 
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important  duty,  but  his  splendid  record  justified  the  department 
in  giving  him  this  recognition  of  his  long  and  efficient  service. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  cajjahle  officers  the  Navy 
has  known,  and  his  name  has  been  a  household  word  for  many 
years." 

Of  the  winning  of  this  household  name,  Evans's  own  account 
in  "  Who's  Who,"  modestly  states  that 

"  when  in    command    of    the    Yorktotrn    at    Valparaiso,  Chile, 
in  1891,  during  the  period  of  strained  relations  between  Chile 
and  the  United  States,  his  actions  in  connection  with  various 
incidents  earned  him  his  popu- 
lar name  of  '  Fighting  Bob.'  " 

But  according  to  The  Trib- 
une, "  this  most  popular  and 
picturesque  officer  afloat  under 
the  American  flag "  had  ac- 
tually won  full  title  to  his 
pseudonym  many  years  before. 
It  was  in  one  of  the  battles 
of  the  Civil  War,  we  are  told, 
when  Evans,  an  officer  in  Ad- 
miral Porter's  fleet,  was  char- 
ging with  sixty-two  men  over 
twelve  hundred  feet  of  sand 
in  front  of  Fort  Fisher.  And 
'■  Fighting  Bob,"  as  he  was 
ever  afterward  called,  was  in 
front  of  them  all. 

■'  A  Confederate  sharp- 
shooter riddled  his  left  leg. 
He  tied  his  handkerchief  over 
the  wound  and  ran  on.  The 
sharpshooter  put  a  ball  through 
his  right  knee.  As  he  fell  the 
Confederate  fired  again,  and 
took  away  part  of  his  foot. 
Evans  borrowed  a  musket  and 
shot  the  sharpshooter  through 
the  head. 

"  When  the}'  got  the  Yankee 
officer  to  the  Norfolk  hospital, 
after  the  battle,  preparations 
were  made  to  amputate  both 
legs.  Tho  weak  from  long 
torture,  the  fighting  gleam 
came  into  his  eyes  at  this  an- 
nouncement. When  the  sur- 
geon appeared  ready  for  work 
Evans  braced  himself  in  bed 
on  his  elbow  and  drew  a  re- 
volver from  under  his  pillow. 

He  announced  that  the  pistol  contained  six  cartridges,  one 
apiece  for  the  first  six  surgeons  who  tried  to  destroy  his  power 
of  locomotion.     He  kept  his  legs." 

The  stories  told  of  this  man,  our  informant  goes  on  to  relate, 
are  numberless.     But  here  are  two: 

"When  President  Roosevelt  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  send  the  Atlantic  Fleet  around  the  world.  Admiral 
Evans  was  its  Commander-in-<'hief  when  it  sailed  out  of  Hamp- 
ton Rf)ads.  Owing  to  ill-health  he  relinquished  the  command 
when  the  fleet  arrived  at  San  Francisco. 

"Just  before  the  fleet  sailed  the  Admiral  was  the  guest  of  the 
l.,of()s  Club  in  this  city,  and  in  the  course  of  a  farewell  speech  he 
caused  a  lot  of  talk  when  he  renuirked  tiiat  the  fleet  was  'ready 
for  a  fight  or  a  frolic'  That  remark  was  cabled  all  over  the 
world,  and  all  sorts  of  constructions  were  put  on  it,  l)ut  Evans 
ne\er  retracted  a  word  of  it. 

"Once  Admiral  Evans  attended  a  ser\  ice  in  Trinity  Cluircli. 
an<l  was  ushered  into  the  pew  of  a  wealthy  New  Yorker.  Tin- 
New  YorkcT  coming  in  saw  the  Admiral,  and,  not  knowing  him, 
took  a  card  from  his  pocket  and  wrote  on  it,  I  pay -SI  .(MX)  a  year 
rent  for  this  pew.'  and  handed  it  to  the  .Vdmiral.  Tlii'  .\<lmiral 
looked  at  th«'  card  a  moment,  and  pulling  out  one  of  his  own 
wrote  on  it,  "Yon  pay  too  much,'  and  lianded  it  to  the  New 
Yorker." 


THE   NEWEST  AND  GREATEST 
REPUBLIC 
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HIS  INAUGURATION  STARTS  A  NEW  CALENDAR. 

China's  first  President.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-scn,  brings  his  Republic  into  step 
with  the  rest  of  tho  world  by  making  the  Chin&sc  New  Year  fall  on  .January 
1 ,  the  day  ho  took  his  oath  of  oflico.  Hitherto  the  Chinese  year  has  begun 
in  the  middle  of  February.     Other  similar  changes  are  expwted. 


IHAT  CHINA,  not  Japan,  is  now  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  is  suggested  by  our  paragraphers,  when  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen  is  made  President  of  the  new  Republic.  Fur- 
thermore, Japan  will  no  longer  be  the  most  Occidental  nation 
in  the  Orient,  it  is  remarked,  if  the  Chinese  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  federal  republic  modeled  upon  the  Government  of  the 

United  States,  with  leaders 
imbued  with  Western  ideas 
through  their  education  in 
Europe  and  America.  The 
press  of  this  country  are  look- 
ing with  wonder  at  the  estab- 
lishment, in  these  early  days 
of  1912,  of  the  world's  young- 
est but  biggest  republic.  For 
even  tho  Mongolia  and  Tur- 
kestan become  independent  or 
pass  over  to  Russia,  and  Man- 
churia fall  to  Japan,  China 
would  remain  the  most  popu- 
lous nation  on  the  globe.  "The 
4()(),334,0(X)  have  awakened," 
as  the  San  Francisco  Post  re- 
marks, "and  the  last  sound  to 
be  heard  from  the  strongest 
line  of  rulers  in  history  is  the 
wail  of  a  baby."  So  it  is  not 
surprizing  to  find  the  overturn 
in  China  given  first  place  in 
most  summaries  of  the  notabh; 
events  of  the  past  year,  and 
one  editor  predicts  that  the 
future  historian  will  i)ut  down 
the  awakening  of  (^hina  as  the 
most  important  contribution 
to  human  progress  made  by 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Readers  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Journal  are  reminded 
that  in  their  time  "is  happen- 
ing in  China  one  of  those 
world  change's  comparable  (mly 
to  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  Crusades,  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
at  Salamis."  And  in  even  more  sweeping  phrase  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  the  coming  "reorganization  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  as  a  federal  republic"  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  experiments  of  all  history  "and  i)erhaps  the  most 
remarkable  event  that  has  occurred  since,  with  the  <'oming  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  there  passed  away  the  Empire  of  Rome." 
But  tho  this  may  astonish  the  rest  of  the  world,  <'ontiiuies  this 
editor,  "it  may  also  leave  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people  un- 
conscious of  any  change."      For, 

"A  howl  of  rice  will  cost  no  less  than  it  ditl  before,  and  tlie 
half-cent  needed  to  buy  it  will  l>e  no  easier  to  earn.  .  .  Then' 
is  no  magic  in  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  to  transform  the 
l)incliing  poverty  of  tiie  vast  majority  of  tin'  people  of  China 
into  a  less  bitter  sirnggle  with  starvation,  ami  possil)ly  the  m(»st 
serious  jM'ril  threatening  the  new  regime  will  be  found  in  its 
I'ailnre  to  work  mirach's  by  i>ringing  forth,  in  the  very  net  of  its 
creation,  a  lii(,dier  t>  pe  of  national  weli-lieing." 

Nevertheless,  if  the  policy  of  flu-  new  republic  "is  to  he  .sliap«<l 
l»y  men  combining  unselfishness  with  honesty  and  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  needs  of  the  people  witl\  both,"  Tin  Journal  of 
Comnnrn     think-    that    "the    beneficent    influence    of    the    new 
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order  ought   to  be  very  quickly  felt."     A  similar  guarded  op- 
timism characterizes  a  large  part  of  our  editorial  comment. 

Bad  omens  for  the  monarchy  and  good  ones  for  the  new  regime 
are  seen  in  the  election  of  so  able  a  man  as  Dr.  Sun  as  President, 
surrounded  with  advisers  like  \Vu  Ting  Fang,  in  the  confession 
of  weakness  implied  by  the  imperial  edict  agreeing  to  submit  the 
question  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to  a  national  conference, 
and  in  the  fact  that  many 
(Miinese  troops  in  the  north  have 
declared  for  a  republic.  Yuan 
Shi-kai's  success  in  squeezing 
funds  from  the  Manchu  princes, 
and  his  bold  declaration  that  he 
will  tight  the  republicans  to  a 
finish  are  discounted  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  j)n'\  ious  rev- 
olutionary victories  in  the  held. 
"The  republican  leaders  of 
China  are  succeeding,"  declares 
the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch,  and 
"before  the  generation  closes 
wliich  saw  the  Allies  set  fire  to 
Ticn-Tsin  and  leave  a  trail  of 
massacre  along  the  road  to 
IVking.  the  United  States  of 
Cliina  may  open  the  way  for  the 
redemption  of  Asia." 

Considerable      assurance     of 
Cliine.se   capability  for  self-gov- 
ernment is  found  by  the  St.  Paul  _ 
Pioneer  Press  in  A.    R.    Colqu- 

houn's  Fortnightly  Review  article  in  which  he  notes  that  "the 
Chinese  appear,  from  a  period  antedating  the  dawn  of  reliable 
history,  to  have  pos.sest  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  instinct  of  .self- 
government.  '  The  St.  Paul  daily  goes  on  to  say  that  a  re- 
public for  China  would  not  be  difficult  of  accomplishment: 

"The  provinces,  or  states,  already  have  local  parliaments 
and  a  fully  equipped  machinery  for  local  self-government. 
They  are  fiscally  indej)endent  for  certain  purposes  and  have  many 
of  the  specific  special  rights  now  enjoyed  by  the  various  States 
in  this  country.  .  .  .  China  already  possesses  the  essentials 
of  demwratic  liberty  and  this  will  be  manifested  in  her  future, 
whatever  the  actual  label  attached  to  her  government  may  be." 

Another  argument,  which  is  strongly  emphasized  by  the  New 
^'<)rk  Coiiiinfrcitil.  is  that  the  Chinese  are,  in  their  own  way, 
"  the  best-educated  people  in  the  world."     To  quote: 


"Every  coolie  can  read  and  write  his  own  complicated  lan- 
guage, and  the  news  can  be  spread  throughout  China  once  the 
way  is  opened  to  distribute  papers.  Illiteracy  therefore  will 
not  bar  a  campaign  of  education  that  will  teach  the  people  the 
meaning  of  self-government  and  the  way  to  elect  representatives. 
Whether  a  republican  form  of  government  is  best  suited  to  the 
Chinese  temperament  remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  will  be  no 

trouble  in  making  the  people 
understand  what  the  change 
means,  provided  that  those 
who  assume  control  at  the  be- 
ginning are  honest  in  their  en- 
deavor to  impart  the  knowledge. 
The  Western  world  does  not 
grasp  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
illiteracy  among  the  men  of 
China  nor  realize  the  effect 
that  this  will  have  when  they 
have  a  chance  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  can 
not  help  agreeing  with.  Prof. 
W.  G.  Bateman,  who  has  just 
returned  from  his  post  in  the 
Chinese  Imperial  University  in 
Peking,  that  "a  republican  form 
of  government  in  China  would 
be  an  absolute  failure,"  that 
the  people  there  are  more  ig- 
norant than  we  realize,  and 
that  "the  nation  can  be  saved 
only  by  an  enlightened  despot- 
ism." The  New  Orleans  Titnes- 
Detnocral,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  and  Providence  Journal 
argue  strongly  that  the  Chinese  people  are  now  and  will  for 
many  years  be  unfit  for  self-government.  A  republic,  as  we 
understand  it,  in  China,  is  to  the  Boston  Globe  "hard  to 
imagine,"  to  the  New  York  World  "an  absurdity,"  and  to  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune  "simply  preposterous." 

The  chief  peril  confronting  the  project  of  a  Chinese  republic 
is  that  of  "territorial  disintegration,"  according  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  The  danger  of  "foreign  aggression  and  of  the  crumbling 
of  the  great  unwieldy  nation  into  small,  powerless  governments" 
increases  daily,  believes  the  New  York  Sun.  And  the  Atlanta 
Journal  similarly  observes  that  "the  Powers  wiU  be  but 
decently  patient  in  waiting  for  the  excuse  that  will  permit 
them  to  step  in,  like  the  instalment-furniture  man,  and  carry 
China  away." 


THE    RECEPTION    COM.MITTEE. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


The  rours<-  of  tnic  peace  never  flid  run  smooth. — New  York  Evfiiing 
Post. 

The  Bfff  Baron.s  fail  to  Kct  an  immunity  bath,  but  they  at'c  in  iiot 
water. — Philadelphia  Hi  curd. 

The  defen-se  of  the  Be<'f  Tru.st  is  that  it  tried  to  l)e  a  monopoly  and 
didn't  .succeed. — Philadilphiu  Record. 

Well,  anyhow.  Mr.  Shusler  emerges  f'rotii  itie  coutrox  rrsy  wiiti  a  |)rctty 
RfKKl  magazine  rate. —  Washington  I'osl. 

The  IhinK  we  can  not  <|uite  understand  is  wljy  tlie  memijers  of  Ci>n- 
KrcKs  do  not  vote  thenuelves  pensions. — Charlotte  (A'.  C.)  Observer. 

(iENEH.*L  Revem  is  talcJUK  tlie  l)lame  for  the  Me.xiran  revolt.  If  there 
had  ixt-n  anything  el.s«-  to  talve  lie  wouldn't  have  surrendered. — I'hiUutcl- 
phia  lieciird. 

The  ultimate  consumer  has  one  advantage.  He  never  gets  arre,ste<l 
for  trying  to  smuggle  a  $I(M).(MH)  pearl  ne<-l<lace  into  the  country, — Chicago 
Uernrd-Hi  raid 

"f)KDEK  restored."  che<'rrully  report  the  Ru.s.sian  generals  from  Tabriz. 
It's  the  old  formula — first  provoke  the  disorder,  then  quell  It.  then  take 
the  <f>untry  tut  pay. — .Springfield  Republican. 

Mk.  Shehman  says  he  doesn't  want  to  be  Vice-President  again.  Typ- 
1«T»I  .Xmerican.'i  hate  to  wUhrlraw  from  active  life  for  more  tliiiii  four  years 
at  n  time — Clereland  I'lnin  Dnilir 


Phohably  Adam  never  forgot  his  first  New  Year's  Eve. — Chicago  News. 

The  lion  and  the  bear  seem  to  have  made  Shuster  the  goat. — Pittsburg 
Gazelle-Times. 

Ohio  may  feel  like  pleading  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  little  rest  between 
campaigns. — Chicago  News. 

Theke  are  no  prohibition  laws  in  Russia,  judging  by  the  way  they  are 

rushing  the  Khan.—  WushingUm  Post. 

If  lliey  succi^ed  in  forming  that  .1;2(), ()()(), 000  collar  trust,  we  know 
where  the  public  will  get  it. —  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  speaking  in  Ohio,  asked:  "  What  are  we  here  for  'i"  " 
We  know.  Bob.  but  you  won't  get  it. —  Washington  Post. 

Seattle  wants  .some  of  its  cit*'  counciimi^n  recalled.  It  is  pamful  for 
Philad(^iphians  to  recall  some  of  theirs. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  report  tliat  a  (|uiet  movemc^nt  is  on  foot  to  .secure  the  nomination 
of  C;harley  I'"airi)anks  as  Vice-President  was  probably  confused  with  Willis 
Moore's  cold-wave  warning. —  Washington  Post. 

Here  we've  been  in  the  newspaper  business  a  good  many  years  now 
without  once  being  pointed  out  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  an  infamous  faLsi- 
Her,      It   is  very  discouraging. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Ik  this  fad  of  carrying  dynamite  around  the  country  spreads  much  more 
we  may  yet  .see  Pullman  port<'rs  and  transfer  man  handle  baggage  with 
some  respect. —  Washington  Post. 


WHY    RUSSIA    INVADES    PERSIA 


MR.  SHUSTER  ALONE  is  blamed  by  the  Russians  for 
their  invasion  of  Persia  and  their  wholesale  executions 
at  Tabriz.  He  forced  them  into  it,  they  declare.  He 
has  proved  a  sorry  friend  to  the  land  he  was  supposed  to  serve, 
and,  whatever  his  motiv(>s,  has  plunged  Persia  into  misfortunes 
worse  than  it  had  before  it  called  him  to  its  aid.  Tlic  semi- 
official Novoye  Vremya  is  very  indignant  at  those  who  see 
in  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Persia  anything 
else  than  a  campaign 
"against  the  intolerable 
offender  against  Rus- 
sia's honor,  the  insolent 
son  of  the  United  States, 
Alorgan  Shuster,  and 
the  high  officials  of  the 
Persian  (Jovernment 
who  have  connived  at 
his  acts  "  This  leading 
St.  Petersburg  organ  of 
Russian  opinion  says  in 
substance: 

"This  American  has 
clearly  busied  himself, 
not  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Persian  De- 
partment of  Finance, 
but  with  the  incitement 
of  Persia  against  Russia 
and  England  on  the 
ground  that  they  were 
hindering  his  wise  meas- 
ures. Instead  of  rescu- 
ing Persia's  finances 
from  disorder,    he    has 

brought  into  Persia  new  elements  of  disintegration.  He  has 
done  nothing  else.  F'rom  the  time  of  his  confis(;ation  of  prop- 
erty deposited  "with  the  Russian  bank,  Mr.  Shuster  has  sought 
only  occasion  for  the  creation  of  new  scandal.  Tlie  Russian 
Government  demanded  satisfaction.  Instead  of  meeting  this 
demand,  the  Persian  Treasurer-General  circulated  in  Persia  a 
pamphlet  attacking  Russia  and 
England.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  busied  himself  with  airing  his 
views  in  England.  The  Persian 
Government  appeared  to  be  in 
full  accord  with  its  official.  In- 
stead of  imuH-diately  discii)lining 
him  and  discharging  him  for 
his  culpable  agitation  directed 
against  a  neighbor  nation,  it 
adopted  the  .same  policy  of  dis- 
respect  toward   Russia. 

"The  only  recourse  left  to 
Russia  was  an  in\asioii  of  Per- 
sia by  its  troops.  Russia  took 
this  step  because  the  activities  of 
the  Persian  Government  did  not 
admit  of  taking  any  other." 

In  another  editorial  the  Xnroi/i: 
Vrrnuja  d<><-liires  that  Russia  has 
not  sought  and  does  not  seek  in 
Persia  territorial  e.\i)ansion,  and 
a<Ids  that  only  the  enemies  oC 
Russia,  such  as  tht-  German  and 

English   ra<lir-als,   could    think   such    a    lliing.      Russia     lia>    iii- 
■  va<led    Persia    merely    for    llic     |>ruicci  inn    of   its   righls.      'i'hc 
beginning  of  the  strained  relations  between   Russia  and   Persia, 
the  .\oroift   \'rtiii!/ii  stales,  lay  in  the  insults  indicted  on  the  r-on- 


THE    SHKOUD    OF    PERSIA. 

The  shuttle  flics,  the  loom  is  loud, 
The  master  his  dire  weapon  waves 
O'er  us.  the  weakest  of  his  slaves, 

AVho  weave  our  well-loved  Persia's  shroud. 
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sular  representatives  of  Russia  by  tlie  gendarmes  of  Shuster, 
but  the  Russian  troops  were  by  no  means  sent  into  Persia  in 
order  to  .settle  accounts  with  these  gendarmes.  The  subsequent 
offen.ses  against  Rus.sia  of  which  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Persian  Government  were  guilty,  and  their  utter  lack  of  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  Russia,  were  of  an  incomparably  more  heinous 
character.     The    brush    with    the   gendarmes    wound    up    with 

an  imbroglio  with  the 
highest  officials  of  the 
Government.  Both  Rus- 
sia's verbal  protests  and 
even  formal  notes  made 
no  impression  on  Persia, 
!'any  more  than  bird- 
shot  on  a  thick-skinned 
wild  boar." 

Ru.ssia  desires  to  re- 
move the  cau.ses  of  this 
endless  chain  of  offenses 
against  itself  on  the 
part  of  the  Persian 
[Government.  "It  de- 
sires to  rid  Persia  of 
Morgan  Shuster,  and  to 
prevent  the  future  ap- 
pearance on  the  Persian 
stage  of  any  new  Shus- 
ters."  Russia  does  not 
seek  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  Persian 
Government,  we  are  a.s- 
sured,  even  tho  it  has 
shown  itself  hostile  to 
Russia,  nor  does  it  demand  the  restoration  of  the  e.x-Shah  to  the 
throne.  It  does  not  ask,  either,  for  control  over  the  activities  of 
the  Persian  Government  by  itself  alone,  but  jointly  with  England. 
The  Novorje  Vremya  elsewhere  states  that  "Russia did  not  intro- 
duce her  troops  into  Persia  as  a  slight  chastisement  of   that 

country  for  its  non-observance 
of  diplomatic  etiquette.  Tho 
Russian  troops  ought  to  restore 
in  Persia  the  power  of  the  Rus- 
sian name,  which  has  recently 
been  entirely  forgotten  there. 
As  long  as  our  lawful  claims  in 
Persia  are  not  assured.  Russian 
troops  ought  to  remain  in  Per- 
sian territory." 

While,  according  to  (he  Xoroyc 
\  rrnii/(i.  "'(he  Persian  (iovcrn- 
nieiit  did  not  need  a  push,  but 
fell  of  itself,  like  a  tree  rot  ten  at 
llie  base  of  the  trunk,"  tho 
liliera!  Russkiyn  \'ittioino.tli 
I  Moscow)  attributes  the  reign  of 
chaos  in  Teheran  rather  to  tho 
inibrnglio  with  the  liussian  Gov- 
erniiient  and  tlie  distinction  at- 
tained \t\  ihat  city  "as  a  ea|)- 
ital  abaiuloned  by  the  (io\ern- 
nient  of  the  nation."  "Thus  apparently."  it  s(tttt>s,  "the  apple 
is  ripe  fnv  |)ln<Kiiiu,  and  an  insigniticant  incident,  the  letter  of 
.Morgan  Shuster,  shakes  it  into  the  alreaily  long-waiting  basket." 
It  further  hints,  however,  that   in  the  campaign  i>f  the  liu^^^iun 
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of  tlie  line!   " 
—  Ulk  (Berlin) 
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Army  in  Persia  "the  desires  of  the  adherents  of  the  unlimited 
t<^rritorial  expansion  of  Russia  are  realized."  The  ViedomosH 
ridicules  the  explanations  given  by  the  "officious"  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Russia,  which  are  in  substance  those  exprest 
by  the  Novoye  Vremya.  and  states  that  the  past  conduct  of  the 
Russian  Government  in  Persian  affairs  points  to  motives  of 
another  kind.  Those  who  see  such  motives  can  not  admit  that 
"Russia  could  place  itself  in  the  absurd  position  of  a  man  who 
arms  himself  with  an  ax  against  a  gnat,  since  the  mobilization 
of  troops  against  Morgan  Sinister  can  not  be  looked  upon  other- 
■R-ise." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Dioest. 


ITALY  TO   REVIVE  IMPERIAL  ROME 

IT  IS  NOT  at  the  prompting  of  capitalists  and  merely  for 
the  sake  of  lucre  that  Victor  P^manuel  has  seized  upon 
a  section  of  Northern  Africa.  He  feels  it  in  his  veins, 
we  are  told  by  such  organs  as  the  Giornale  d'ltalia  (Rome)  and 
the  Rifista  de  Roma,  that  he  and 
his  eountrj'  have  a  right  to  re- 
<'over  the  conquests  of  Seipio 
Africanus.  or  at  least  to  inherit 
the  Empire  of  Trajan.  This  is 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a 
writer  in  the  Minerva  (Rome), 
who  summarizes  the  views  of 
many  editors,  including  that  of 
fleorges  firosjoan.  a  well-known 
French  journalist  and  jjolitical 
thinker,  who  writes  to  this  ef- 
fect in  the  Revue  Hemdomodaire 
(Paris).  Italy,  great  as  were  the 
services  of  Cavour  in  wresting 
the  Peninsula  from  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians,  uniting  the  prov- 
inces, and  erecting  a  monarchy 
over  all,  did  not  quite  obtain 
her  due.  Triest  was  still  left  un- 
restored,  unredeemed,  irredenta, 
and  Corsica  remains  to  this 
<lay  in  tlic  possession  of  P^rance. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  Minerva: 

"Modern  Italy  is  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  Roman  great- 
ness in  ancient  times.  She  is  try- 
ing to  decorate  her  l)rows  with 
the  helmet  of  Seipio  Africanus. 
Her    inspiring    motive     in     the 

present  is  derived  from  the  past.  'In  the  near  future,'  declares 
an  Italian  writer.  Egypt,  Tripoli.  Tunis,  Algeria,  shall  be  our 
natural  colonies.  In  vain  do  France  and  England  attempt 
to  revive  in  themselves  the  glory  of  ancient  Rome  and  to  take 
the  place  of  Italy  in  Northern  Africa.  We  (lan  not  forget  that 
there  are  fifteen  thousand  Italians  in  Egypt  and  more  than 
that  numlwr  in  Tunis  and  Algeria,  and  that  tlx-  arts,  the  in- 
dustries, the  commerce  of  our  country  are  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Italian  ra<'e  throughout  the  whole  coast.'  People  are  also  apt 
to  forget  that  there  is  another  Mediterranean  country  whose 
nationality,  natural  and  historical,  no  one  dares  or  will  dare  to 
(\  ui'st  ion — Corsica. ' ' 

But  the  ambition  of  ltal\,  we  read,  extends  farther  north 
and  east  than  either  Corsica  or  North  Africa.  It  extends  to  the 
eastern  capital  of  the  Empire  of  Valens,  even  to  Constantinople 
and  the  Balkans: 

"The  Adriatic  i.s  not  wide  enough  for  two  great  Powers  at 
the  .same  time  to  enjoy  and  develop  therein  their  commercial 
and  political  potentialities.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we 
should  take  away  from  Austria  that  Latin  territory  which  it 
unjustly  retains  jKJssession  of.  to  reco%er  the  ijrecminent  do- 
minion of  the  doges  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  Illyria  and  Albania. 
An  autonomous  state,  made  up  of  Macedonia,  will  then  be  gov- 
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erned  under  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Then  will  follow  a 
Balkan  Confederation  over  which  the  King  of  Italy,  elected  Em- 
peror, will  stand  as  protector  with  Salonica  as  his  federal  capital. 
Constantinople  will  finally  be  ruled  by  an  imperial  viceroy." 

Is  this  only  a  dream  ?  asks  the  Minerva.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It 
is  the  deliberate  plan  of  Avide-awake  Italy.     To  quote  its  words: 

"Are  these  merely  wild  fancies — chimeras 'i*  By  no  means. 
The  Italians  are  not  indulging  in  midsummer  visions.  The 
Italian  is  a  determined  man,  a  calculator,  he  has  immense  con- 
fidence in  himself.  He  does  not  anticipate  any  such  thing  as 
failure — he  sees  nothing  unreasonable,  impracticable,  in  his 
forecast.  We  must  take  into  account  his  cleverness  and  his 
power  to  wait,  the  subtle  skill  for  combinations  of  which  he 
is  master  in  his  schemes.  At  the  gaming-table  he  is  always  on 
the  alert,  attentive,  resourceful,  astute,  and  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  adversary's  bad  play.  He  cares  only  for  success, 
no  opportunity  is  overlooked,  no  means  to  his  end  is  considered 
unwarrantable." 

Wider  still  is  the  Italian  outlook  on  the  western  part  of  the 

Mediterranean,  for  as  this  writer 
reminds  us : 

"Tripoli  occupies  a  strategic 
position  of  the  first  order.  Its 
harbors,  Bomba  and  Tobruk, 
offer  anchorages  equally  as  safe 
and  ample  as  Bizerta.  Tobruk 
once  sheltered  the  fleet  of  Nelson, 
and  its  occupation  by  Italy  is 
a  distinct  menace  to  English 
sea-traffic,  whose  absolute  free- 
dom and  safety,  in  peace  and 
war,  are  vitally  necessary  to  the 
Empire.  Tobruk  is  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, superior,  in  many  respects, 
to  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Bizerta, 
and  if  well  fortified,  as  it  certain- 
ly will  be,  would  threaten  the 
flank  of  any  fleet  that  cros.sed 
the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  Suez  Canal.  Cyrenaica  com- 
mands the  road  to  India.  It 
possesses  fertile  and  well-irri- 
gated lands,  whereon  the  vine, 
the  olive,  and  cereals  aboimd. 
Tripoli,  if  it  has  not  aU  the 
value  attributed  to  it  by  many, 
is  (economically  important  be- 
cause of  Sicily.  It  is  therefore  no 
campaign  of  folly  that  Italy  is 
conducting.  Hers  is  a  policy  of 
action,  vigorous,  cautious,  tire- 
less,   which    is    supported    by    a 

diplomacy  at  <nice  quick  and  acute,  rapid  and   foresighted,  and 

of  a  sagacity  which  can  not  be  deluded." 

Speaking  as  a  Frenchman,  Georges  Grosjean  sees  nothing  in 
the  vast  ambitions  of  Italy  to  alarm  Paris,  any  more  than  they 
can  alarm  the  United  States  or  Japan.  Italy  is  to  have  "a  com- 
mercial alliance  with  FYanee  and  a  political  alliance  with  Ger- 
many." England  and  her  route  to  India,  and  her  possessions  in 
the  Mediterranean,  are  not  quite  so  safe  from  this  lion's  cub, 
petted  in  the  household  of  i<]urope  and  now  realizing  his  fangs 
and  his  claws.  After  all,  this(!allic  journalist  does  not  take  too 
seriously  the  little  lion's  growl  and  thinks  that,  like  Snug  the 
joiner,  Victor  Emanuel,  with  his  face  toward  Turkey,  some- 
times glances  over  his  shoulder  at  the  other  nationalities  and 
says,  "Fair  ladies,  I  would  entreat  you  not  to  f(;ar,  not  to  tremble, 
I  am  no  lion!"     To  quote  this  (lallic  journalist: 

"Italian  imperialism  need  not  alarm  us.  The  persistent 
claims  made  for  the  surrender  of  Corsica,  Nice,  and  Savoy  need 
not  troubh;  us.  We  may  be  friends  all  th«?  same,  just  as  England 
is  in  spite  of  Malta,  and  Austria  is  in  spite  of  Triest.  We  do 
not  intend,  in  fact,  to  leave  the  whole  Levant  to  Italy's  tender 
mercies,  but  only  promise  that,  in  exchange  for  her  unselfishness 
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in  the  Morocco  matter,  we  will  yield  her  carte  hlunchc  in  her 
Tripoli  plans  and  watch  her  conquests  in  Africa  without  dis- 
quietude or  jealousy." — Translations  made  ^or  The  Literary 
Dhjest. 


AS  RUSSIA    SEES    THE    AMERICAN   JEW 

4C  '^  "^  "TE  HATE  the  Jews  in  Russia,"  remarked  the  editor 
%/%/  of  the  Novoije  Vrcinya  recently,  wit  h  a  cynical  frank- 
'  ^  ness  that  was  at  least  refreshing.  The  reason  he 
gave  for  this  international  antipathy  was  that  the  Hebrew  out- 
classes the  Russian  (lentile  in  every  walk  of  life.  He  is  doing  the 
same  in  the  United  States,  say  the  leading  organs  of  opinion  in 
iSt.  Petersburg,  and  they  lay  our 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1832 
to  his  supremacy  here  in  politics 
and  business.  In  journalism,  the 
industries,  in  high  finance,  the 
Hebrew  takes  the  lead,  and  his 
influence,  we  are  told,  is  para- 
mount in  our  Government.  He 
not  only  bears  or  overbears  the 
money-market  to  the  brink  of 
panic,  but  he  actually  elects  the 
Governor  of  his  State  and  even 
the  President  of  our  Republic. 
The  American  Hebrew,  it  is 
said,  is  the  sagest  and  most  able 
of  his  race,  and  the  Czar  wants 
no  such  formidable  character  in 
Russia.  The  views  of  the  higher 
powers  there  are  thus  gi\en 
in  the  Novoye  Vremya  in  an 
article  under  the  heading  "Mr. 
Sulzer  and  Co.": 

"The  days  of  the  Russo-Amer- 
ican  treaty  of  1832  are  appar- 
ently numbered.  This  treaty  has 
been  in  force  for  eight  decades 
without  evoking  any  criticism, 
and  during  this  period  has  given 
to  American  industries  a  wide  and 
undoubtedly  increasing  market 
for  their  products.  Moreover,  it 
would  have  still  continued  in  force 

for  a  long  period  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  complications  arising 
from  the  most  recent  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  national 
forces  of  America. 

"  The  American  Hey>rews,  who  are  principally  emigrants  from 
Kussia,  have  acquired  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
financial  world,  great  or  even  predominating  influence.  On  the 
other  liaiid,  the  concentration  of  the  principal  masses  of  He- 
brews in  New  York  makes  tliem  j)ractically  the  arbiters  of  that 
State,  which  has  in  turn  decisive  importance  in  presidential 
•lections.  Thus  the  American  Hebrews  have  fortified  th(>m- 
selves  in  two  important  positions— the  financial  and  the  jjoiit- 
ical.  In  addition,  tliev  hold  a  most  influential  position  in  jour- 
nalism, which  renders  them  able  to  diss((minat(i  their  views 
among  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people.  The  movement 
against  tlic  Russo-.\ni<Ticaii  treaty  of  1832  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  .Jews  in  all  these  tlirct;  respects.  Operating  simul- 
taneously along  thes((  three  lines,  American  citizens  of  Jewish 
faith  have  pcrsuaflcfl  some,  and  forced  others,  to  fulfil  their 
wishes 

"It  has  be<'n  <ieinoiistrated  that  the  object  of  the  movement 
is  the  attainment  by  American  Hebrews  of  the  right  of  free 
entry  intf)  Russia  without  being  subordimited  to  those  restric- 
tions which  liavc  been  <'stablish(>(l  hy  Russian  law  for  I  he  Hc- 
hri-ws  who  an-  Hussi.in  subjects.  From  l)otli  the  judicial  ;in(l 
tlie  political  stund|)oint,  tlir  1  laselessness  of  such  pretensions  is 
evident. 

"No  nation  could  demand  for  its  subjects  who  enter  a  foreign 
country  superior  rights  to  those  possest  by  the  subjects  thcni- 
8<'lves  of  this  foreign  country.     No  nation  has  the  power  thus 


to  restrict   any  foreign  government   in  its  right    Xa   lake    such       Dkjkst. 


measures  as  it  judges  necessary  relative  to  the  entry  of  foreign- 
ers. The  treaty  of  1832,  in  granting  to  the  subjects  of  both 
Powers  the  right  of  free  activity  within  the  boundaries  of  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  did  not  thereby  deprive  either  the  Rus- 
sian or  the  American  (Jovernment  of  the  power  of  prohibiting 
by  law  the  entry  into  its  territory  of  'undesirable  foreigners.' 
Only  recently  have  doubts  as  to  such  a  right  been  rai.sed  by 
any  one." 

America  has  violated  this  treaty  as  much  as  Russia  by  barring 
out  undesirables,  remarks  this  writer,  who  goes  on  to  give  his 
specifications  as  follows: 

"From  the  Russian  point  of  view,  the  immigration  laws  of 
the    United    States    are    distinguished    by    incredible    .severit\ . 

Ru.ssian  subjects  possest  of  a 
high  degree  of  health  and 
strength  are  not  admitted  to 
American  soil  if  it  appears  that 
they  possess  even  one  ruble  less 
than  the  sum  stipulated  as  neces- 
sary by  the  rules  for  immigrants. 
In  this  connection  reference  to 
the  treaty  of  1832  would  hav<' 
no  weight  with  the  immigration 
officials.  .  .  .  Even  the  Ru.ssian 
Government  would  protest  in 
vain  against  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  American  authorities. 
Avhich  action  is  doubtless  in  con- 
travention to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty  of  18;J2  stipulating  free 
entry  of  all  Russian  subjects 
into  the  United  States." 

We  are  also  charged  with  dis- 
criminating against  immigrants 
on  religious  grounds  when  we 
bar  out  polygamists,  for  "this 
means  that  10,000,000  Russian 
subjects  of  the  ^Mohammedan 
religion  are  thus  excluded  from 
America — contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  1832."  Mr.  Sulzer  and  his 
friends  are  not  ignorant  on  this 
point : 

.j  "These  gentlemen  certainly 
know  this.  But  what  is  there 
for  them  to  do?  The  campaign 
has  already  begun  for  the  .>;eiec- 
tion  of  nominees  for  th«^  presidency,  and  the  prospective  nom- 
inees are  obliged  to  conform  Avith  conditions  as  they  find  them. 
The  campaign  requires  enormous  funds,  and  those  who  can  fur- 
nish them  luive  the  right  to  name  their  conditions.  The  finan- 
cial world  of  America,  wliich  is  under  the  control  of  Hebrew 
financiers,  takes  advantage  of  this  right.  These  financiers  say 
to  the  prospective  nominees,  in  brief,  '  F]ither^-or.'  Choice  evi- 
dently does  not  remain  to  the  latter,  and  they  are  enrolle<l  as 
members  of  the  national  committee  which  is  seeking  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty  with  Russia. 

"We  can  not  say  that  this  American  movement  is  a  matter 
on  which  we  can  look  with  entire  indifTen^nce.  From  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  we  lo.se  nothing  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  America.  America  loses  by  it,  and  not 
Russia.  But  the  logical  (level(>pnu>nt  of  the  (juestion  lea<ls  to 
the  susj)ension  of  access  to  .America  by  new  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  of  Russian  Hebrews  who  are  thus  left  in  Russia.  In  this 
respect  America  gains  and  we  lose.  The  .Vmerican  Hebrews 
have  also  this  <)l)je<'t  in  view  in  the  agitation  starte<l  by  them. 
They  do  not  wish,  and  even  fear,  the  further  growtli  of  the  exodus 
of  Hebnnvs  to  Anu'rica.  which  l)rings  with  it  the  competition 
with  the  American  J«'ws  of  tho.se  of  th«>ir  race  who  woidd  othiT- 
wise  remaiti  in  Russia,  and  also  brings  socialism  and  anarchism 
into  the  i)arg:iin. 

"The  instructive  lesson  to  l)e  derived  from  all  this  affair 
is  that  the  great  American  Rti)ublic  already  walks  under  n 
yoke  laid  on  its  ne<'k  by  the  llci>rrw  tinancirrs.  and  that 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Clark,  and  Harmon  feel  on  their  ba<'ks  the  un- 
si)aring  whip  of  the  dri\'er."   'Tniiialation  made  for  TiiK  Litki(.\k\ 
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YUAN-SHI-KArS  QUANDARY 

CONFRONTED  on  the  south  by  the  rebels,  on  the  west 
by  Russia's  Mongolian  designs,  on  the  north  by  Manchu 
indifference  and  incompetence,  and  on  the  east  by  Japan, 
Premier  Yuan-shi-kai's  lot  is  not  considered  a  happy  one,  as 
lots  go.  His  plan  of  settling  everything  by  a  referendum,  let- 
ting a  national  convention  decide  for  a  republic,  monarchy, 
constitutional  monarchy,  or  what  not,  has  fallen  through,  as 
each  side  thought  the  convention  would  favor  the  other,  and 
peace  is  again  postponed.  The  Peking  correspondent  of  the 
Yamalo  (Tokyo)  has  intervicAved  Yuan,  who  says  he  believes 
that  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  best,  but  is  willing  to  let 
the  people  decide.  He  gives  the  following  reasons  for  his 
support  of  the  Emperor: 

"I  doubt  whether  the  people  of  China  arc  ripe  at  the  present 
time  for  a  republic  or  whether  under  present  conditions  a  repub- 


lution.  Their  Chinese  colleagues  seem  to  be  no  more  concerned 
with  the  wo  and  weal  of  the  state." — Translations  made  for  The 
LiTERAUY  Digest. 


WHICH  7 

— The  National  Review  (Shanghai). 

He  is  adapted  to  the  Chinese  people.  The  situation  in  China  is 
complicated  by  a  number  of  different  factors,  perhaps  not  under- 
stood abroad. 

'•  In  thi-  first  place,  there  still  exist  among  the  masses  a  strong 
sectional  feeling  and  a  provincial  feeling  which  has  not  been 
destroyed.  While  this  has  undoubtedly  died  out  among  those 
educated  along  modern  lines,  still  they  are  only  a  comparatively 
small  element  of  the  country's  vast  j)()pulation.  In  considering 
the  form  of  government  to  give  stability  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
.sider  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  rather  than  the  small 
minority." 

Added  to  the  difficulties  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  meets  with 
from  an  emptj-  trea.sury  and  the  failure  of  the  conference  be- 
tween the  Republican  and  Imperial  parties,  he  has  also  found 
the  other  members  of  the  Ministry  intractable  and  apathetic. 
One  appointee  is  in  Paris  and  declines  on  account  of  bad  health 
to  return.  "I  for  one,"  declared  Liang  Chi-chao,  nominated 
Minister  of  Justice,  "have  no  desire  for  the  post  and  no  inten- 
tion of  serAnng  in  .so  precarious  a  cabinet."  Admiral  Sah, 
nominated  as  S«'cretary  of  the  Navj%  is  at  enmity  with  Yuan, 
according  to  the  Hochi  (Osaka),  the  source  of  our  information, 
and  evidently  has  no  intention  of  accepting  the  portfolio;  and 
this  paper  concludes  by  saying: 

"Some  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  Powers  are  beginning 
to  murmur  at  the  la<'k  of  public  spirit  among  tlu-  native;  officials. 
The  re<-ent  financial  panic  in  Peking  was  caused  mainly  by  the 
selfish  a<'t  of  the  mandarins  who,  scenting  the  api)roaching  whirl- 
winds of  revolution.  \  ied  with  one  another  in  withdrawing  their 
<ieposits  from  the  banks.  Prince  Ching  and  Na  Tung,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Manchu  statesmen,  seem  to  be  busy  only  in  se- 
curing their  private  fortunes  against  the  emergencies  of  a  revo- 


AUSTRALIA'S  STATIONARY  POPULATION 

AUSTRALIA  is  said  to  be  "the  paradise  of  the  working- 
man";  its  climate  is  glorious,  its  lands  are  cheap  and 
>-  almost  boundless,  its  laws  favor  the  cause  of  labor, 
and  it  was  the  first  English-speaking  commonwealth  to  start  a 
system  of  government  pensions  for  the  aged  and  the  sick.  Yet 
Australia  does  not  grow  in  population  as  it  should  do.  In  1901 
the  population  was  3,774,000;  in  1911,  4,525,000,  an  estimate 
based  on  the  latest  figures,  showing  an  average  growth  of  only 
75,000  a  year.  Of  course  such  a  country  expects  to  deriAo  a 
large  part  of  its  population  from  immigration,  but  this  supply, 
it  appears,  is  disappointing.  While  the  birth-rate,  26.4  i)er 
thousand,  is  the  same  as  that  of  England,  lower  than  that  of 
Germany's  32,  and  higher  than  that  of  France's  20  per  thousand, 
it  can  only  be  from  an  influx  of  foreigners,  says  the  ^conomislc 
Frangaise  (Paris),  that  a  country  with  such  natural  resources 
and  advantages  expects  to  grow.  The  Commonwealth,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  Paris  paper,  receives  on  an  average  only 
from  6,000  to  7,000  fresh  colonists  a  year.  "This  is  an  insignifi- 
cant number,"  declares  the  writer,  and  he  continues: 

"During  the  past  few  years  the  Australians  have  abandoned 
their  attitude  of  hostility  toward  immigration,  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  six  States  of  the  Confederation  have  made  somi; 
efforts  to  encourage  it.  The  results  of  such  efforts  have,  how- 
ever, been  very  slight,  because  people  in  Australia  do  not  under- 
stand that  in  order  to  create  a  current  of  immigration  all  the 
great  ports  of  the  country  must  be  thrown  open.  What  is  more 
important  to  consider  is  the  great  distance  of  Australia  from 
Europe." 

But  the  Australians  are  fastidious  about  the  class  of  people 
who  seek  a  home  in  the  antipodes.  They  refuse  to  provide  a 
."melting-pot"  into  which  the  polylingual  nations  of  Europe 
may  pour  their  offscourings.  Nor  do  they  care  especially  for 
any  class  of  workers  excepting  farmers,  and  we  read  further: 

"The  Australians  seek  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  all  but 
those  who  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  are  of  English  national- 
ity. England  can  not  possibly  supply  them  with  these.  On 
examining  carefully  made  statistics  on  this  point  we  find  that 
on  an  average  England  loses  by  emigration  300,000  a  year. 
Being  farthest  removed  from  the  'Mother  Land'  of  all  British 
possessions,  Australia  can  only  count  on  the  least  fraction  of  this 
total,  of  which  the  farmers  are  in  a  weak  minority." 

The  views  of  the  Australians  on  immigration  and  the  demands 
they  make  of  foreign  colonists  are  unreasonable,  declares  this 
writer,  and  he  gives  the  following  grounds  for  his  opinion: 

"In  other  civilized  countries  than  Australia  there  are  but  a 
few  white  farm-workers,  and  these  have  no  need  to  expatriate 
themselves.  In  countries  like  England,  where  the  industries 
flourish,  professional  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  relatively  few  in 
number,  and  the  overplus  of  these  workers,  after  the  needs  of 
local  exploitation  have  been  supplied,  is  insignificant.  Immi- 
grants, taken  as  a  class,  whatever  their  nationality  or  destina- 
tion, are  without  excei)ti<)n  peojjle  who  have  failed  to  establish 
themselves  in  some  profession  or  other.  The  country  that 
accepts  them  must  learn  how  to  utilize  them,  to  form  them,  and 
give  them  work  by  which  to  live.  A  (iountry  like  Australia  is 
bound  to  accept  the  disadvantages  of  this  inevitable  sacrifice." 

This  Avriter,  with  his  eye  perhaps  on  Japan,  concludes  by  giv- 
ing the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  some  plain  but  ex- 
cellent advice: 

"If  the  Australians  fail  to  modify  their  views  on  this  ques- 
tion of  immigration,  they  will  be  running  certain  very  serious 
risks.  A  territory  so  vast  as  theirs  is,  so  easily  exploited,  and 
yifilding  enough  to  satisfy  th<;  needs  of  a  population  tenfold  as 
numenjus  as  that  which  now  occupies  it,  is  like  a  treasure  only 
half  guarded  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  starving  men." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Litehakv  Dicest. 


ENERGIZING    AND    ENERVATING    KINDS    OF    WORK 


THAT  WORK  may  either  energize  or  enervate — may 
give  tone  to  the  organism  and  strengthen  it,  or  weaken 
and  enfeeble  it — is  asserted  by  Herman  Schneider,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  December  7).  If  our 
work  is  energizing,  Mr.  Schneider  tells  us,  we  shall  improve  in 
initiative,  mental  development,  contentment,  moral  tone,  civic 
duty,  and  quantity  and  quality  of  production;  if  it  is  enervating, 
the  reverse  will  be  true.  If  we  understand  the  true  natural  law 
of  work  and  apply  it,  the  percentage  of  energizing  work  will 
increase.     Says  Dean  Schneider: 

"In  medicine  there  are  two  types  of  doctors.  One  treats 
superficial  symptom.s,  the  other  first  searches  for  the  basic  cause 
and  then  prescribes.  The  first  kind  gives  a 
headache-powder;  the  second  finds  the 
futictioiuil  disorder  which  causes  the  head- 
ache and  works  to  remove  it  permanently. 
In  the  long  run  the  first  doctor  weakens  the 
resisting  power  of  his  patient,  while  the  sec- 
ond  strengthens  it. 

"We  are  paralleling  this  in  our  treat- 
ment of  industrial  ills.  When  there  is  a 
general  or  a  particular  industrial  breakdown 
we  want  immediate  relief  and  take  the  head- 
ache-powder cure.  Ills  in  the  form  of  labor 
troubles,  profit-killing,  foreign  competition, 
inadequately  skilled  artizans,  large  groups  of 
workers  constantly  shifting  and  drifting 
aimlessly  from  one  occupation  to  another, 
an  increasing  feeling  of  centrifugal  tension 
where  solidarity  should  exist — these  are 
pressing  more  urgently  day  by  day.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  need  there  have  arisen  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  doctors  of  indus- 
try, both  skilled  and  quack.  They  are  gen- 
erally specialists,  one  for  the  head,  another 
for  the  heart,  another  for  the  stomach.  The 
body  politic  is  being  treated  by  each  of  them 
independently. 

"The  ills  are  all  ills  that  grow  out  of  work. 
They  are  not  a  mysterious  wasting  away, 
visitations  of  Providence,  fits  brewed  by  the 
powers  of  darkness,  or  som«'thing  that  runs 
in  the  family,  any  more  tlian  headache  is. 
The  causes  are  real,  and  lie  within  the  realm 
of  natural  science.  Therefore,  the  logical 
starting-point  of  a  diagnosis  must  be  to  ascer- 
tain th(;  natural  laws  of  work,  non-conformity 
to  which   causes   our  industrial   headaches. 

"Now,  there  is  a  natural  law  of  labor  which  operates  as  surely 
as  the  law  of  gravity. 

"  It  can  be  shown  by  history  that  a  people  who  will  not  work 
will  fall  to  swift  decay. 

"The  substance  of  the  law  of  labor  is:  Work  and  you  will 
rea<-h  a  higher  mental  development;  cease  work  and  you  will 
<legenerate.  The  law  applies  to  individuals,  to  communities,  to 
nations,  and  to  civilizations. 

"As  a  comix'lliiig  prod  to  drive  humanity  to  save  itself,  there 
is  another  natural  law,  which  needs  no  i)roof.  Simply  stated, 
it  is  work  or  slarvc." 

In  order  to  en«'rgize  and  not  enervate  the  worker,  however, 
work  must  require  brain  action;  it  nuist  not  be  automatic,  and 
this  kind  of  work  is  becoming  unfortunately  less  frequent.  On 
this  point  we  read: 

"It  is  unqu«fstionable  that  much  of  the  present  spirit  of  in- 
dustrial unrest  is  nature's  protest  against  work  without  light, 
physical  and  mental.  It  is  this  purely  automatic,  liitrli-pressure 
work  in  closely  crowded  rooms,  whir-li  is  the  most  otninous  feature 
of  modern  industrialism.  Its  most  serious  aspect  is  the  effect 
upon  mental  development.  Scientift*-  research  has  shown  us 
tlint    tlie    monotonous,    rliytlimic    npetitiotis    of    tin-    miicliiiie's 


DEAN     HERMAN     SCHNEIDER. 

Since  we  arc  what  our  work  makes  us, 
we  should,  according  to  tliis  eminent  en- 
gineer and  educator,  see  that  our  work 
makes  us  stronger,  instead  of  weaker. 


motions  and  the  monotonous,  rhythmic  motion  of  feeding  the 
machine  produce  a  hypnotic  deadening  influence  on  the  mind. 
The  lower  brain-centers,  controlling  habits,  are  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  higher  thinking-centers.  Research  further  shows 
that  the  higher  centers  in  the  brain  of  such  a  worker  are  in  danger 
of  getting  into  a  p(!rmanent,  inelastic,  hopeless  set,  if  a  lively 

stimulus  is  not  supplied 

"The  situation  sifts  down  to  this:  Energizing  work  is  decreas- 
ing; enervating  work  is  increasing.  In  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  history,  we  are  rapidly  dividing  mankind  into  a  staff  of  mental 
workers  and  an  army  of  purely  physical  workers.  The  physical 
workers  are  becoming  more  and  more  automatic,  with  the  sure 
result  that  their  minds  are  becoming  more  and  more  lethargic. 
The  work  itself  is  not  character-building;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
repressive.  When  self-expression  comes,  it  is  hardly  energizing 
mentally.  T!ie  real  menace  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a  self-govern- 
ing industrial  community  the  minds  of  the 
majority  are  in  danger  of  becoming  atro- 
jjhied,  or  at  best  of  becoming  trifling  and 
superficial  because  of  lack  of  continuous  ex- 
ercise in  conjunction  with  the  earning  of  a 
livelihood. 

"The  kind  of  citizenship  that  a  republic 
needs  can  not  be  built  on  sixty  hours  per 
week  of  automatic  work. 

But  we  can  not  reverse  our  present  eco- 
nomic order  of  things.  Automatic  work  is 
increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  condition  is  here 
and  philosophical  discussion  will  not  remove 
it." 


What,  then,  shall  be  done?  Analjze  the 
different  kinds  of  work  in  accordance  with 
the  relative  amounts  of  energizing  and  ener- 
vating elements  in  them,  and  see  that  e\ery 
worker  has  at  least  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  the  former  to  do.  Mr.  Schneider's  scale 
rims  from  the  work  of  the  locomotive  engi- 
neer, which  he  regards  as  containing  no  en- 
feebling elements  and  rates  at  1()()  per 
cent.,  down  to  that  of  the  girl  in  a  steam 
laundry,  which  he  considers  entirely  enerva- 
ting and  rates  at  zero.  We  can  often  raise 
the  rating  of  a  specified  kind  of  work  by  in- 
troducing energizing  elements  into  it.  For 
instance,  the  author  says: 


"It  should  be  noted  that  where  the  work 
is  done  under  conditions  which  permit  the 
operatives  to  talk  without  interference  to  their  work,  the  rating 
is  much  higher  than  where  sucli  is  not  the  ca.se.  When  we  walk 
our  habit  cells  control  the  action,  but  we  can  walk  and  think  at 
the  same  time.  The  same  principle  holds  in  automatic  occu- 
pations. If  the  motions  are  not  too  rhythmic,  both  of  hand 
and  machine,  and  conversation  is  i)ermitted  and  encouniged, 
the  work  is  not  nearly  so  repressive. 

"In  a  certain  mill  t>mploying  girls  at  strictly  automatic  work 
the  emplo\('<'s  wi-re  placed  facing  one  way,  so  tluit  oiu-  operati\e 
look«>d  upon  the  back  of  another;  lu'tween  adjacent  operatives 
was  a  siiudi  partition.  This  mill  had  to  reph'nish  its  entir«'  fon-e 
<?ach  year,  until  the  scheme  was  changeil  to  a  round-table  plan 
which  encouraged  conversation.  After  this  the  losses  were 
nornuil. 

"An  interesting  case  of  shop  psychology  is  the  following:  In 
a  certain  piano  fa<'tory  a  number  of  girls  were  employt'd  to 
asst'inble  the  mechanism  w  hicli  transmits  the  action  lo  the  strings 
when  the  key  is  struck.  Each  girl  attached  a  pi<>ee  with  a  limi(<Ml 
number  of  motions  and  was  paid  on  the  i)iec«'-work  jilan.  The.st* 
employtM's  were  the  most  «iiscoutented  in  the  firm,  and  were 
eonstaiitl.\  shifting  to  other  occupjitioiis.  \"arious  means,  such 
as  rest-rooms  tmd  deet)rated  surroimdiiig-  \\<vt-  trii<!  uitliciit 
success. 

"  .\s  ji  last   resort    the  foreman  i,'i>t   .a   (iuc  liii:   Maltese  cat  and 
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placed  it  in  the  room  one  morning:  before  the  girls  arrived.  This 
solved  the  trouble  completely.  The  cat  compelled  rest  periods, 
for  every  now  and  then  it  would  jump  into  a  girl's  lap  and  take 
her  attention  from  her  work  for  a  few  moments.  In  this  way 
the  tension  of  the  high  speed  was  relieved,  permitting  the  elimina- 
tion of  fatigue  poisons  at  irregular  but  sufficient  intervals. 
Every  girl  planned  at  home  to  bring  sometliing  in  her  lunch 
basket  for  the  oat  to  eat,  whereas  attempts  to  get  them  interested 
in  the  decorating  of  rooms  failed.  When  girls  left  this  firm  and 
went  eli^ewhere,  where  there  was  no  eat,  they  quickly  returned. 
Production  increased  and  peace  reigned.  The  commercializing 
of  a  woman's  home  instinct  for  a  cat  probably  energized  the 
work  10  per  cent. 

"It  was  found  also  that  the  introduction  of  the  eat  began  to 


CREATURES  THAT   DIGEST   FIRST    AND 
EAT   AFTERWARD 
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arouse  an    interest    in  the 

other      betterment      plans 

which  had  originally  failed. 

This     particular     case     is 

worthy   of   a   very  careful 

psj-(!hological  analysis. 

"The  details  just  stated  are  cited  not  so  much  to  show  specific 

methods  of  procedure,  as  to  emphasize  the  basic  fact  that  we 

are,  individually  and  collectively — human   units,  towns,  states, 

and  as  a  nation — what  our  work  makes  us." 


MISTAKE  ABOUT  A  "LOST  ART"— It  is  no  doubt  highly 
romantic  to  think  of  "lost  arts,"  about  which  the  ancients  knew 
everjthing  and  wi;  know  nothing,  but  sometimes  these  ro- 
mances are  wTong.  Tempering  of  copper,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Milling  and  Scientific  Press  (San  Francisco),  is  popularly  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  "one  of  the  lost  arts,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  one 
that  was  never  pos.sest  to  any  higher  degree  than  at  present. 
He  remarks: 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  copper  has  never  been  tempered  at  any 
time  by  any  one,  as  it  does  not  poss<'ss  the  necessary  i)roperties. 
Copper  can  be  harflencfl  in  a  numVjer  of  ways,  the  easiest  being 
to  plunge  the  finished  article  into  molten  antimony  or  arsenic; 
the  resulting  alloy  formed  on  the  surface  is  exceedingly  hard 
and  brittle.  Recent  research  in  Mexico  has  shown  that  the  tools 
there  supposed  to  be  made  of  hard  cojjper  were  made  by 
smelting  mixt  ores  of  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt;  the  resulting 
alloy,  something  like  monel  metal,  was  naturally  hard.  None 
of  these  old  tools  are  of  a  quality  equal  to  those  which  can  now 
be  made." 


OME  INSECTS  that  are  so  built  as  to  be  able  to  take  only 
liquid  food  inject  a  digestive  fluid  into  their  prey  and 
thus  gradually  dissolve  it,  sucking  in  the  liquid  so 
formed  until  nothing  remains  but  the  dry  skin.  Mr.  Henri 
Coupin,  who  contributes  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  December  2) 
an  article  entitled  "Insects  that  Digest  Exteriorly,"  tells  us 
that  this  property  is  much  more  common  than  one  might 
think,  and  instances  the  recent  study,  by  a  French  naturalist, 

of  the  dytiseus,  a  common 
pond  beetle,  whose  larva  has 
no  mouth,  but  possesses  hol- 
low mandibles  with  which  it 
grasps  its  prey,  injects  the 
digestive  fluids,  and  sucks  in 
the  partially  digested  tissue. 
V\'e  read: 

"  It  is  not  always  necessary 
that  food  shall  penetrate  into 
the  stomach  to  be  digested. 
In  the  case  of  certain  insects, 
it  undergoes  a  somewhat  ad- 
vanced degree  of  digestion 
outside  the  body  of  the  eater. 
This  curious  phenomenon  is 
encountered  notably  in  the 
larva  of  a  coleopter,  the 
dytiseus,  which,  from  this 
point  of  view,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  interest- 
ing investigation  by  Portier. 
This  aquatic  insect,  which  is 
very  common  in  our  ponds, 
has  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
caterpillar  and  has  at  its 
front  end  a  large  flat  head, 
armed  at  the  sides  with  two 
curved  hooks,  which  it  is 
able  to  bring  together.  Now 
if  we  examine  the  place 
where  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  mouth,  we  see  no 
orifice,  altho  the  insect  has  a  perfectly  normal  digestive  tube 
and  is  also  very  ferocious,  as  those  know  who  have  tried  to 
keep  it  in  an  aquarium.  The  explanation  of  this  absence  is 
found  when  we  examine  the  hooks  mentioned  above,  which  have 
at  the  points  a  narrow  opening.  This  orifice  leads  to  a  fine, 
almost  capillary,  canal,  which  ends,  in  its  turn,  in  the  digestive 
tract.  This  is  therefore  the  passage  through  which  the  food 
enters;  the  larva  plunges  its  mandibles  into  the  body  of  its 
victim  and  sucks  out  the  juices.  This  would  appear  simple 
enough,  but  on  reflection  we  are  led  to  inquire  how  it  happens 
that  the  prey  is  completely  devoured  by  the  in.sect.  The  blood 
is  sucked  up  as  through  a  tube — there  is  no  difficulty  there — 
but  how  can  the  organs,  such  as  glands,  fatty  tissue,  and  muscles, 
filter  through  such  an  extremely  narrow  passage'^  This  is 
evidently  impossible.  Something  else  must  take  place,  which 
is  really  very  simple — the  larva  injects  into  the  body  of  its  vic- 
tim a  digestive  fluid  which  changes  the  organs  into  a  liquid, 
easily  sucked  up.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  larvte  and  a 
small  fish,  and  let  us  see,  with  Mr.  Portier,  what  takes  place. 
The  larva  casts  itself  on  its  prey  and  plunges  its  mandibles  into 
\h('  body.  After  several  seconds,  a  jet  of  black  liquid  envelops 
t  he  fish.  Under  the  microscope  it  can  be  seen  that  all  the 
organs  are  swathed  in  a  grayish  atmosphere,  which  remains 
sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  of  detailed  observation.  We 
then  see  the  different  tissues,  and  in  particular  the  fat,  disapjx'ar 
little  by  little  in  a  veritable  liquefa(!tion.  Suddenly  there  ap- 
pears within  the  body  of  the  victim  an  intense  current  that 
draws  all  these  liquids  toward  the  mandibles  of  the  larva. 
Particles  become  detached  from  all  sides  of  the  organs  and  are 
carried  by  this  current  into  the  digestive  passage.  Little  by 
.little  the  prey  is  completely  emptied  of  the  liquid  that  it  con- 
tains; the  organs  then  remain  dry  for  about  half  a  minute, 
when  all  at  once  a  new  flood  of  dark  liquid  enters  the  (iavity 
and  the  phenomena  are  repeated  .  .  .  until  all  the  tissues  have 


INSECTS    THAT    EAT    AFTER    DIGESTING. 

Larvae  of  the  dytiseus:   the  first  diving,  the  second  swimming,  the 
third  eating  a  flsh.     Below,  tlic  head  of  the  larva. 
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been    rendered    soluble.      The    empty    skin    is    then    thrown 

away 

"It  should  be  added  that  the  larva  injects  into  its  victim  not 
only  a  digestive  fluid  but  also  a  venom  intended  to  paralyze  it." 

External  digestion  is  found  also  in  the  larva  of  the  ant-lion, 
that  singular  insect  which  makes  hollow  pits  like  inverted  cones, 
into  which  its  victims  tumble  and  are  at  its  mercy,  for  it  lurks 
at  the  bottom  and  captures  them  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Its  head,  we  are  told,  has  exactly  the  same  arrangements  as  the 
other  larvae  and  it  is  evident  that  it  also  injects  a  digestive 
fluid.     Moreover: 

"It  has  been  also  proved  that  the  wood-boring  caterpillars 
saturate  the  wood  with  a  liquid  that  partly  digests  it  and  dis- 
sociates its  elements.  They  can  thus  bore  their  way  more 
easily  into  the  ligneous  tissue,  at  the  same  time  feeding  as  they 
go. 

"Other  insects,  such  as  the  lice  that  perforate  plants,  proceed 
in  like  manner.  Through  their  fine  proboscides  hardly  any  of  the 
plant-substances  can  pass  unless  previously  injected  with  a 
digestive  substance,  rich  in  diastases,  capable  of  softening  them 
and  changing  their  chemical  constitution.  What  they  have  done 
to  the  plants  shows  itself  by  the  discoloration  that  takes  place 
■even  at  some  distance  from  the  perforation,  and  sometimes  by 
the  appearance  of  galls,  more  or  less  twisted. 

"The  phenomenon  to  which  the  title  of  this  article  alludes 
is  thus  more  extended  than  one  might  think  at  first.  Besides, 
in  science,  one  ought  always  to  distrust  first  thought." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

THE  COMING  of  aviation  seems  about  to  open  a  new 
and  more  satisfactory  era  in  aerial  photography.  Pho- 
tographs have  been  taken  from  balloons  and  even  from 
kites,  for  many  years,  but  merely  as  curiosities,  except  in  the 
few  cases  where  they  have  been  utilized  in  warfare.  Besides 
this,  the  balloon  is  rather  an  untrustworthy  platform  for  a 
camera.  W.  Nicholson  Jennings,  who  describes  in  Aircraft 
(New  York)  a  new  form  of  aero-camera,  says  that  aerial 
photographs  from  the  basket  of  a  free  balloon  have  hitherto 
been  more  or  less  a  matter  of  chance  so  far  as  any  desired  locality 
was  concerned ;  but  now  that  we  can  glide  at  wiU  in  any  direction 
and  at  any  elevation,  the  camera  will  be  a  very  important  instru- 
ment in  aeronautics.     He  goes  on: 

"The  aerial  scout  from  cloudland  heights  wiU  take  telephotic 
snapshots  of  fortifications — the  enemy's  position  and  a  thousand 
and  one  details  of  military  maneuvers. 

"American  checker-board  cities  are  being  beautified  by  diag- 
onal boulevards  and  circular  breathing-places.  Aerial  photo- 
graphs of  congested  districts  upon  which  the  municipal  architect 
may  plot  his  proposed  improvements  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
for  advertising  purposes  where  the  merchant  wishes  to  show  the 
locality  of  his  establishment  in  relation  to  the  railroad  stations, 
chief  hotels,  etc.,  and  the  bird  snapshotist  will  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  aerial  art. 

"Land  companies  will  be  able  to  display  aerial  photographic 
records  of  suburban  development,  and  the  real-estate  agent  the 
desirability  of  his  '  For  .Sale'  property  from  a  sky  viewpoint. 

"(Jcnuino  motion  i)ictures  showing  the  various  phases  of  a 
journey  through  cloudland  will  some  day  be  as  common  as  our 
present-day  snapshots." 

To  meet  these  new  conditions,  however,  we  must  modify 
present  methods.  The  highest  speed  of  the  "  roller-blind  "  shutter 
in  the  camera  of  the  newspaper  photographer  will  be  affected  by 
the  constant  vi))ration  of  th(^  aeroplane,  while  the  curtain  slot 
pa.s.ses  along  tlu-  face  of  the  plate.  The  blue  haze  Ix'tween  lens 
and  land.sca|)e  will  hopelessly  "fog"  the  plate,  and  should  tlu; sky 
ofXTator  lean  far  enough  over  the  hood  of  his  "graflex  "  camera 
to  view  th(>  image  on  th(>  ground  glass,  he  "will  find  the  instru- 
raont,"  .says  Mr.  .Jennings,  "a  poor  substitute  for  a  parachute." 
We  read  further: 


"From  actual  experience  on  several  occasions,  I  have  found 
the  regular  photographic  camera  quite  unsuited  to  aerial  work 
for  the  following  reasons: 

"The  usual  view  camera,  with  its  bulgy  bellows  and  ground- 
glass  focusing-screen,  is  bulky  and  difficult  to  operate  as  a  hand 
camera,  the  use  of  a  tripod  being,  of  course,  out  of  the  question 
in  a  balloon  basket. 

"No  photograph  less  in  size  than  6^2  x  8,'^  will  be  found  satis- 
factory, as  the  fine  detail  of  the  distant  landscape  will  be  lost 
on  a  smaller  plate  or  film.  Hence  kodaks  are  of  little  service  for 
serious  aerial  view  work. 

"The  'graflex'  type  of    reflecting  camera,  in  addition  to  its 


Courtesy  of  '*  Aircraft,'"  New  Y(>rk. 

MR.   JENNINGS  HOLDING    HIS  AERO-CAMERA. 

great  weight,  is  objectionable  for  the  reason  that  to  direct  the 
lens  downward  it  is  necessary  to  lean  so  far  forward  in  order  to 
see  the  reflected  image  in  the  'finder'  as  to  place  the  operator  in 
danger  of  floating  off  into  space. 

"My  new  camera  is  designed  especially  for  aerial  photography 
and  eliminates  all  the  above  bad  features.  It  consists  of  a  cone- 
shaped  leather-covered  box.  An  8  x  10  plati^holder  slides  under  an 
opaque  spring-comprest  door  at  tile  wide  end.  The  lens  ...  is 
screwed  in  its  flange  at  the  smaller  end.  The  lens  is  equipped 
with  a  multi-speed  shutter  with  any  exposure  up  to  the  2.(HH)th 
part  of  a  second. 

"The  shutter  can  be  instantly 'set'  and  released  with  the  index- 
tinger  without  changing  the  position  of  the  camera.  No  rack 
or  focusing-screen  are  required,  the  camera  being  of  the  'fixt- 
focus'  tyi)e.  The  wide-op(>n  lens  gives  good  sharp  definition  at 
twenty-five  feet 

"A  square  'look-through'  finchr  enables  one  to  instantly 
'sight '  the  desired  object  or  locality. 

"The  coiic-shaix'd  box,  having  no  outside  i)roj('ctions  of  any 
kind,  may  lie  ciuickly  passed  lu'tweeii  and  withdrawn  from  the 
guicUvropes  of  the  balloon. 

"In  an  aeroplan*-  the  camera,  with  litfh'  wind  re.sj.staiue.  may 
he  placed  upon  the  photograplier's  knees,  tilted  <lo\vnward.  and 
snapshots  made  without  the  trouble  of  focusing  or  'sighting'  in 
the  finder." 
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IS  THERE   A   MOUNTAIN   OF   GOLD? 

ROMANCERS  have  frequently  amused  themselves  and 
tht>ir  readers  by  aoeounts  of  the  unlimited  production 
of  gold  by  some  alchemist,  or  by  the  discoverer  of  some 
phem)nienal  mine.  The  economic  results  are  easily  predicted. 
Some  authorities  think  our  present  world-wide  high  prices  are 
simply  duf  to  increased  production  of  gold — that  is,  to  a  lessened 


A    THREE-TON         NLOOET         Of    COITEK. 

Men  liavf  found  a  mas.s  of  native  coppi-r  wciKliiiig  4l.'<)  tons. 
and  thoy  havo  discovered  a  chunlt  of  pure  silver  weighing  I14 
tons,  but  the  largest  nugget  of  gold  that  has  yet  been  seen 
weighofl  only  100  pounds.  .\nd  gold-seekers  are  informed  that 
larger  finds  in  the  future  are  very  unlikely. 

value  of  the  gold  standard.  If  the  production  should  increase 
abnormally,  doubtless  that  value  would  drop  further  until  a 
pair  of  boots  would  cost  as  much  in  gold  to-day  as  they  did  once 
in  ('onf<'derate  notes  or,  still  earlier,  in  Continental  paper.  Is 
then'  any  danger  that  this  maj-  happen?  In  a  recent  review  in 
the  Ixndon  Dailij  Trleyniph  i){  n  lecture  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  money,  a  writer  .said  that  "it  is  conceivable  that  the  day  might 
come  when  the  discovery  of  imlimited  quarries  of  pure  gold 
would  compel  the  use  of  some  oth<r  article  for  the  measure  of 
values."  On  which  T.  A.  Kickard,  writing  in  The  Muiimj  and 
Scientific  Prens  (San  Francisco),  comments  as  follows: 

"Thos4'  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  gold-mining,  and  more 
pjtpeoially  the  big  bonanzas  of  the  world,  need  not  strain  our 
imagination  to  conceive  of  an  ore-body  or  even  a  mass  of  gold 
big  enough  to  up.s«'t  international  monetary  standanls.  .Many 
a  prospector  frying  his  bacon  at  the  camp-fire  and  stimulated 
by  a  reconcentrated  cuj)  of  coffee,  must  have  seen  visions  of  a 
golden  mountain  or  a  streak  of  pure  gold  that  ran  acro.ss  creation 
a-s  if  it  wf)ijld  never  stop.  Kvc-ry  now  and  then  we  hear  of 
fabulous  mineral  discoveries,  like  that  of  liilter  Creek  in  June, 
1910,  and  when  the  irresponsible  scribe  in  The  Daily  Scream  has 
e.xhausted  his  vocabulary  he  u.sually  ends  by  talking  about  'a 
mr>untain    of    eoid.' 

"When  the  stampe<le  to  the  Australian  diggings  was  at 
it«  height  in  lSo2,  the  ignorant  emigrants,  having  heard  that 
the  gold  wa.s  found  in  quart/.,  and  not  knowing  that  pervasive 
mineral,  supposr-d  it  was  'quarts,'  and  hen'-e  exp^K-ted  to  gath(!r 
the  gold  in  pints  and  pails.  This  fact  was  related  to  me  by 
P'.  J.  Dunn,  the  AuHtralian  geologist,  who  as  a  boy  went  to  the 
diggings  at  that  time. 

■Weill     And    why   not?     We  may  laugh  at   the  simpleton 


from  the  raini  and  we  may  sneer  (and  we  doj  at  the  perfer\i(l 
scribbler  of  the  untechnical  newspaper,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  that  peripatetic  philosopher  known  as  the  man-in-tl.e- 
street  could  give  adequate  reasons  for  the  improbabihty  of  sucii 
a  golden  discovery.  For  instance,  what  is  the  biggest  mass  of 
native  copper  that  was  ever  found?  Of  course,  it  was  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  It  was  in  1857  at  the  Minesota  (not 
Minnesota)  mine  in  the  Ontonagon  district.  At  a  shallow  depth 
then^  was  discovered  a  mass  of  copper  46  feet  long,  with  a  ma.xi- 
mum  thickness  of  85  feet.  The  mean  width  was  12^  feet,  and 
tile  mean  thickness  4  feet.  The  total  Aveight  actually  recovered 
was  420  tons.  Twenty  men  labored  for  15  months  to  remove  it 
from  its  encasing  rock;  they  tried  to  do  so  by  exploding  kegs  of 
powder,  and  finally  extricated  the  copper  by  cutting  it  into 
fragments  with  chisels.  The  chips  alone  weighed  '27  tons.  A 
group  of  similar  bodies  of  native  copper  having  an  aggregate 
weight  of  GOO  tons  was  extracted  from  the  Bay  State  mine  forty- 
five  years  ago.  The  42()-toii  lump  Avas  80  per  cent,  pure  copper 
and  at  $400  per  ton  was  worth  at  that  time  .1168.000.  But  a 
mass  of  pure  gold  weighing  4'20  tons  is  Avorth  $252,000,000.  The 
discoA-ery  of  such  a  mass  would  add  largely  to  the  number  of 
those  sojourning  in  lunatic  asylums  and  Avould  paralyze  the  stock 
exchanges  of  the  Avorld  for  more  than  a  feAv  palpitating  minutes." 

Xo  such  masses  of  gold  as  this,  of  course,  have  ever  come  to 
liglit.  Yet  gold  in  great  quantities  has  been  won  in  brief  periods. 
California  river-beds  yielded  $81,294,700  in  1851  alone,  and  the 
shallow  diggings  of  Victoria  gave  $68,000,000  in  1853.  In  the 
Klondike,  more  recently,  one  miner  cleaned  up  $46,000  in  eight 
hoiu-s,  and  took  out  three-quarters  of  a  million  from  a  claim 
about  80  by  50  feet.  Much  of  this  gold  was  in  coarse  pellets  and 
nodules,  and  yet  the  largest  nugget  was  worth  only  $1,700.  The 
larg(>st  lump  ever  found  was  picked  up  near  Dunolly,  Victoria, 
Australia,  in  1869  and  weighed  190  pounds.  Another,  weighing 
184  pounds  and  including  some  quartz,  brought  in  nearly  $42,000. 
There  have  been  others  nearly  as  big;  yet  this  is  very  far  from 
masses  such  as  the  huge  copper  nugget  described  above,  and 
farther  still  from  a  "quarry"  or  "mountain"  of  pure  gold.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this,  as  yet  imaginary,  7)ossihility  seems  to 
be  Mount   Morgan,  in  Queensland,  Australia,  a   hill  about   500 


lAP    OF    QUEENSLAND,     SHO-WINO     MOUNT    MORGAN. 
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Illustratious  with  this  arlK-ie  troiii  **The  Mlnino;  and  Scientific  Press,'*  San  Francisco, 


ALMOST   A    MOUNTAIN   OP   GOLD. 

From  these  workings,  at  Mount  Morgan,  in  Queensland.  Australia,  have  been  secured  $73,000,000  worth  of  gold  since  the  discovery  in  1886. 
besides  33,000  tons  of  copper,  yet  this  hill  is  hardly  a  "quarry  of  piu-e  gold,"  since  the  ore  has  averaged  less  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  per  ton. 


feet  high,  the  crest  of  which  was  a  "gossan"  containing  several 
ounces  of  gold  per  ton. 

"This  has  been  excavated  in  successive  benches,  so  that  it 
approximates  to  the  'quarries'  of  gold  ore  mentioned  by  the 
writer  in  The  Daily  Telegraph.  But  the  workings  now  are  far 
below  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Howe'V'er,  they  have  yielded  a  quan- 
tity of  gold  so  great  as  to  render  Mount  Morgan  unique  in 
the  history  of  mining.  Since  its  discovery  in  1886  to  the  end 
of  October  of  the  current  year,  this  ore  deposit  has  yielded 
3.680,000  ounces  of  gold  worth  .$73,000,000,  besides  33,000  tons 
of  copper.  The  company  owning  the  mine  has  distributed 
.•$37,500,000,  or  £7,700,000,  in  dividends. 

"However,  this  is  far  from  being  'a  quarry  of  pure  gold,'  for 
the  ore  has  averaged  less  than  half  an  ounce  per  ton. 

"Reviewing  the  evidence,  we  find  that  the  biggest  mass  of 
native  copper  ever  found  by  man  weighed  420  tons,  the  biggest 
chunk  of  native  silver  about  1|  tons,  while  the  biggest  nugget 
of  native  gold  weighed  only   190  pounds. 

"Having  passed  in  review  the  most  sensational  discoveries 
recorded  as  having  been  made  by  the  indefatigable  seekers  after 
mineral  wealth,  let  us  now  put  ourselves  under  a  cold  shower 
of  common  sense  and  inquire  again  why  a  mountain  of  gold 
is  not  likely  to  be  found.  In  the  first  place,  because  none  has 
ever  been  found.  What  has  never  liappened  may  indeed  happen, 
but  it  is  unlikely  to  hi  ppen.  Daily  life  is  based  on  this  doctrine 
of  probability.  The  monetary  standards  of  the  world  reflect 
the  net  result  of  human  experience,  which  has  gone  to  show  that 
gold  can  be  mined  less  lavishly  than  silver  in  the  ratio  of  about  1 
to  20.  The  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  scoured  by  the  pros- 
pector; parts  of  it  still  remain  to  be  investigated;  many  parts 
have  been  but  inadequately  searched.  .  .  .  The  face  of  the 
earth  may  break  into  a  radiant  smile  at  unexpected  places, 
(iranting  this,  it  yet  remains  probable  that  even  such  unex- 
pected discoveries,  whether  in  virgin  territory  or  in  old 
mining  regions,  will  not  he  unlike  to,  even  if  so  rich  as,  those 
already  recorded.  In  short,  all  that  we  know  from  mining  ex- 
|)erienco  renders  it  unlikely  that  'unlimited  quarries  of  pure 
gold'  or  'a  mountain  of  gold'  will  ever  be  found  on  this  planet. 

"The  facts  of  experience  are  <'apable  of  explanation  by  scien- 
tific theory,  (lold  is  a  substance  with  ditliculty  solui)l«'  but 
readily  precipitated.  Hence  it  can  not  travel  far  in  the  circula- 
ting waters  that  build  ore-bodies.  When  thus  on  the  mov(>,  it 
is  easily  arrested  by  a  precijjitating  agent,  .so  that  the  conditions 
favoring  a  largc!  aggregate  of  the  metal  are  rare,  (lold  is  widely 
(lifTu.sed  in  nature,  bot  li  in  the  rocks  and  in  the  .sea,  l)Ut  the  largest 
lump  ev(;r  fouinl  \vei}>lie(4  only  190  pounds 


"The  nice  balance  of  chemical  equilibriuru  is  probably  potent 
in  determining  the  distribution  of  gold  within  the  zone  of  oxida- 
tion, but  as  regards  its  dispersion  relative  to  depth  it  can  he 
asserted  that  temperatiu*e  and  pressure  are  the  dominant 
factors,  for  the  increase  of  both  favors  solution,  while  the  de- 
crease of  both  promotes  precipitation.  That  is  why,  in  a  broad 
geological  way,  ore  deposits  become  impoverished  in  depth.  In 
the  approach  to  surface  the  decrease  of  temperature  and  the 
lowering  of  the  pressure  compel  precipitation,  just  as  in  depth 
the  opposite  conditions  increasingly  prevail.  J>om  this  we 
conclude  that  the  biggest  masses  of  gold  and  the  richest  bodies  of 
gold  ore  are  likely  to  be  found  within  the  range  of  shallow  mining. 
It  is  fortunate  for  man  that  the  substance  he  strives  most  to 
obtain  is  within  the  reach  of  his  feeble  efforts.  He  has  found 
some  of  it  and  he  may  hope  to  find  more,  especially  by  applying 
skill  to  the  winning  of  the  larger  and  poorer  gold-bearing  lodes 
that  persist  deeply;  but  the  farther  he  goes  from  daylight  the 
less  likely  is  he  to  find  the  El  Dorado  of  his  dreams.  .  .  .  The 
rapacious  Spaniard  and  the  piratic;  Englishman  scoured  South 
America  in  search  of  it,  but  vainly.  In  later  days  other  men, 
also  greedy  and  energetic,  but  more  experienced  and  more  sys- 
tematic, have  chased  the  same  lure,  and  they  have  called  it 
'a  mountain  of  gold.'  If  it  existed  they  would  have  found  it  ere 
now,  for  no  flood  has  carried  it  away  and  no  geological  cata- 
clysm has  buried  it.  It  never  was,  save  in  the  rainbow  of  their 
imagination." 

A  MECHANICAL  MUSIC-WRITER.  —  An  apparatus  for 
automatically  writing  music,  devised  by  a  Swedish  inventor 
named  Nystrom,  is  described  by  Cosmos  (Paris,  December  2), 
which  states  that  he  took  out  his  earliest  patents  on  the  device, 
which  ho  calls  the  melograph,  as  early  as  1891.     Wti  read: 

"The  machine,  which  is  run  by  electricity,  may  be  used  with 
any  keyboard  musical  instrunu>nl,  such  as  the  piano  or  the 
organ.  When  a  piece  of  music  is  played  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  melograph  records  the  sounds  on  a  chemically  prepared 
ribbon,  properly  treated  for  the  inscription  of  the  music  by  being 
covered  with  a  substance*  like  wax.  The  recorded  j>itM'(>  may 
tiien  be  n'ad  like  a  Morse  telegram  and  translated  into  ordin;iry 
musical  notation.  The  nu>lograph  plaj's  a  double  part,  for  it 
not  only  records  but  al.so  reproduces  the  music  with  all  the  cx- 
l)ression  and  phrasing  gi\en  to  it  !)>  the  player.  The  Krics.son 
telephonic  company  in  Stockholm  is  int»>rested  in  the  exi)loita- 
tion  of  the  device."  -  7'nj/i.s/(///«>i  made  for  TuE  Litkumiv 
I)i(;kst. 


LIONIZING    DICKENS 


SOME  OF  America's  foreign  visitors  have  had  reason  to 
lomplain  of  our  excessive  hospitality.  Of  these  Dickens 
Avas  the  first.  When  he  landed  in  Boston  on  his  first  visit 
in  1S42.  a  dozen  newspaper  men,  "at  peril  of  their  hves,"  Dickens 
noted,  sprang  over  the  rail  of  the  ship  when  it  was  being  docked 
and  took  him  bj'  storm.  They  ha^•e  been  doing  the  same  thing 
Avith  some  modifications  ever 
since.  Dickens  mistook  his  first 
welcomers  for  newsboys,  for  these 
men,  '"with  great  bundles  of 
])apers  under  their  arms  and 
wearing  worsted  comforters  A'er\ 
much  the  wors#  for  wear,"  were 
an  unfamiliar  type.  He  wasn't 
altogether  overjoyed  at  their 
"tearing  violently  up  to  him  and 
beginning  to  sliake  his  hands  like 
madmen." 

These  little  snap-shots  are  res- 
cued from  his  "American  Notes" 
or  elsewhere  and  recombinod  in 
The  World'.-^  Work  (January)  b\ 
Mr.  .losepli  Jackson.  Dickens 
b.jre  well  with  the  excessive  fer\-or 
of  his  entertainers.  "The  follow- 
ing day  all  Boston  knew  that  Boz 
had  landed,  and  then  began  those 
flemonstrative  exhibitions  of  gen- 
uine afifection  and  curiosity  which 
never  ceased  to  accompany  Dick- 
ens on  his  travels  for  the  fol- 
lowing four  months."  He  wrote: 
"How  can  I  give  you  the  faintest 
notion  of  my  reception  here,  of 
the  crowds  that  pour  in  and  out 
the  whole  day;  of  the  people 
that  line  the  streets  when  I  go 
out;  of  the  cheering  Avhen  I  go  to 
the  theater;  of  the  copies  of 
verses,  letters  of  congratulation, 
welcomes  of  all  kinds,  balls,  din- 
ners, assemblies  without  end  ?  " 
"  He  began  joyously  by  admiring 
everything  and  everybody.  He 
took  the  nicest  pains  to  send  an 
answer  to  even*'  correspondent ; 

even  to  vrrite  his  autograph  for  .sentimental  \oung  ladies  who 
had  sought  it — altho  he  did  make  a  determined  stand  against 
those  who  wanted  one  of  the  dark  brown  locks  ^  to  accompany 
his  signature."  But  he  wouldn't  do  everything  that  was  asked 
of  him,  as  we  shall  see: 

"In  spit^  of  his  apparent  good-will  toward  cvcryljody,  liow- 
ever.  he  flatly  refused  to  bow  to! national  sentiment.  After 
he  had  unexpectedly  in  a  speech  in  lioston  made  some  very 
pointed  references  to  the  justice  of  international  copyright,  he 
insisted  upon  making  public  reference  to  the  .same  thing  again 
in  a  speech  at  Hartford,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  friends  that 
his  words,  tho  trur'  enough,  were  undiplomatic.  His  independ- 
ence and  his  strong  sense  of  his  own  righteousness  would  not 
.suffer  him  to  use  tact  in  his  puV)lic  addresses. 

"Once  out  West,  in  St.  L<juis,  he  was  approached  by  a  literary 
man  who  belie\  cd  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  intimacy  with  Boz 
to  entice  him  craftily  into  his  camp.  He  asked  Dickens  how  he 
liked  our  'domestic  institution,  slavery'  in  .such  an  insinuating 
manner  as  to  exi>ect  an  agreeable  reply,  if  not  an  honest  one. 


.\S    AMERICA    FIRST    SAW    DICKENS. 

This  portrait  by  Phiz,  the  illustrator  of  Dickens's  novels, 
appeared  in  The  Gcnllcman's  Magazine  in  18.37,  and  prepared 
.\mericans  for  the  "Boz"  of  a  few  years  later. 


Dickens's  eyes  blazed  in  an  instant.     He  took  in  the  situation 
at  once.     'Not  at  all,  sir,'  cried  Dickens,  'I  don't  like  it  at  all!' 
"'Ah!'  returned  his  visitor,  who  showed  some  evidences  of 
being  abashed  by  the  frankness  of  the  reply,  '  you  probably  have 
not  seen  it  in  its  true  character,  and  are  prejudiced  against  it.' 
"'Yes,  I  have  seen  it,  sir!'  said  Dickens,  'all  I  ever  wish  to 
see  of  it,  and  I  detest  it,  sir!'     After  the  presumptuous  vis- 
itor had  left,  Dickens  turned  to 
his  secretary  and,  burning  with 
passion,  exclaimed,  'Damn  their 
impudence!     If    they    will    not 
thrust    their    accurst     domestic 
institution  in  mj'  face,  I  will  not 
attack  it,   for   I   did  not   come 
here  for   that  purpose.     But  to 
tell  me  a  man  is  better  off  as  a 
slave   than  as  a  free  man  is  an 
insult,    and    I    will    not   endure 
it    from    any    one!     I    will   not 
bear  it!' 

' '  After  this  encounter  and  sev- 
eral others  like  it,  Dickens,  altho 
lie  had  originally]  had  no  inten- 
tion of  referring  to  slavery, 
changed  his  purpose.  Being  per- 
sonally so  utterly  opposed  to 
anything  that  was  inconsistent 
Avith  personal  liberty,  he  was 
aroused  to  a  fever-heat,  and 
when  he  returned  to  England  he 
determined  to  depict  this  'do- 
mestic institution'  in  its  most 
abhorrent  form,  and  consequently 
'  Slavery '  forms  a  whole  chapter 
in  'American  Notes.' 

"That  Dickens  was  indiscreet 
in  stirring  up  a  discussion  on 
international  copyright  at  a  most 
inopportune  time  and  in  assert- 
ing his  views  on  slavery  with  so 
much  candor,  can  not  be  denied. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  his 
tremendous  efforts  on  behalf  of 
international  copyright  actually 
postponed  for  nearly  two  gen- 
erations the  American  accept- 
ance of  that  doctrine.  His  views 
on  slavery  only  added  fuel  to 
the  subterranean  fires  already 
started  by  the  abolitionists. 
Certain  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals began  a  campaign  of  retalia- 
tion against  him,  and  this  combi- 
nation, which  was  continually 
circulating  spiteful  and  untrue 
paragraphs  about  him,  residted 
in  eventually  souring  his  early  appreciation  and  love  for  America." 

Of  course  there  were  brilliant  functions  given  in  his  honor. 
There  was  the  "Great  Boz  Dinner,"  given  at  the  City  Hotel, 
New  York,  February  18,  which  had  Washington  Irving  as  the 
presiding  officer.  The  two  were  affectionate  friends;  "and  how 
loyal  Di<;kens  remained  to  his  American  friend  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  his  most  intimate  letters  to  Forster  there  is  not  a 
mention  of  the  fact  that  Irving  broke  down  in  his  speech  at  the 
dinner."     Other  cities  offered  hospitalities  after  their  kind: 

"When  h(>  reached  Philadelphia,  which  he  found  'a  handsome 
city,  but  distractingly  regular,'  he  was  completely  taken  in  by 
an  unscrupulous  political  leader  in  that  city.  This  man,  who 
had  a  pleasant  address  and  was  locally  prominent,  was  intro- 
duce'd  to  the  distinguished  visitor,  and  Iwsforc  leaving  received 
Dickens's  permission  to  bring  a  few  friends  to  see  him.  The 
following  day  the  hotel  literally  was  mobbed.  The  street  in 
front  of  the  house  was  impassaVile;  the  corridors  of  the  hotel 
were  packed,   and   the  landlord   was  distracted;   for   Dickens 
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refused  to  receive  this  mighty 
army.  Finally  the  landlord  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  hold  a  levee, 
urging  that,  if  he  did  not  accede, 
a  riot  very  probably  would  re- 
sult. The  humor  of  the  situa- 
tion overcame  Boz's  former  de- 
cision; he  relented,  and  for  two 
hours  he  received  this  crowd. 
He  then  learned  that  the  crafty 
politician  had  inserted  a  note  in 
the  newspapers  that  Dickens 
would  receive  the  citizens  who 
would  call  at  a  certain  hour. 
As  for  this  ingenious  person,  he 
stood  beside  Dickens  introdu- 
cing by  name  almost  every  man 
in  the  line,  and  making  political 
capital  out  of  his  assumed  in- 
timacy with  the  novelist. 

"Washington,  where  he  sub- 
sequently journeyed  by  boat  and 
railway,  Dickens  described  as  "  a 
city  of  magnificent  intentions,' 
but  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
Congress.  He  had  the  privilege 
of  appearing  on  the  floor  of  both 
Houses,  and  went  to  the  Capitol 
every  day.  He  complained  of 
much  bad  speaking,  but  found  '  a 
great  many  ^'ery  remarkable  men , 
such  as  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Clay,  Preston,  Calhoun,  and 
others,'  \viih  whom  he  was  placed 
in  the  friendliest  relations. 
Adams  he  found  'a  fine  old  fellow 
with   most    surprizing 
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Baniaby  Budijr,  Copt.  Cuttle,  David  Copperfield,  and  others,  according  to  a  cont^niiwrary 
sketch  in  Harper's  Weekly,  speed  Dickens  on  his  second  American  tour. 


seventy-six  years  old,  but 
vigor,  memory,  readiness,  and  pluck.' 
Clay  is  'perfectly  enchanting;  an  irresistible  man.'  He  was 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Clay,  then  the  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  was  due  to  Clay's  suggestion  that  Dickens  did 
not  proceed  farther  south  than  Richmond." 

New  York  and  doubtless  other  cities  are  now  occupied  with 
plans  for  celebrating  the  centenary  of  Dickens's  birth,  which 
falls  on  February  7.  One  cloud  has  fallen,  however,  upon  this 
festive  project.  The  novelist's  son,  Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens, 
died  suddenly  in  New  York  on  January  2,  thus  cutting  short  a 
lecture  tour  of  this  country.  He  was  expected  to  figure  at  the 
coming  celebrations. 


THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL'S   DAY 
DAWNING 


w: 


DICKENS.S  A.MKIUCAN  POI'l  LAKITY. 

Iliirpir's  W'rik'ii  thus  (liplctcil  the  l)csl«"»;cd  midior  pIcudiiiK  "not  at  home 


HEN  MR.  ARNOLD  BENNETT  was  in  America 
a  few  weeks  ago  he  confest  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
America  poetry,  but  added  generoush-  that  he  "had 
great  hopes  for  it."  He  has  just  revealed  himself  as  equally 
confident  of  American  fiction.  "Not  long  since  the  Ameri- 
can novel  had  only  a  past;  that  past  was  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne," he  writes  in  The  North  American  Review  (Januarj-)- 
"But  recently  it  has  acquired  a  future,  a  gem  of  brilliant 
water  whose  rays  have  dazzled  the  eyes   of  England."     This 

article  is  among  the  first-fruits  of  the  re- 
cent visit  that  promised  a  literary  crop. 
Of  course  Mr.  Bennett's  greater  public 
— which  resides  in  the  United  States, 
not  England — is  waiting  feverishly  for 
just  such  pronouncements  as  this. 

But  we  read  that  Knglaiid  is  not  only 
dazzled.  That  part  of  her  writing  public 
w  ho  formerlj'  drew  large  royalties  from 
American  sales,  now  look  "('heerftiily, 
('\en  generously  "  upon  their  diminishing 
returns  for  their  own  product  among  us. 
Tluy  liave  had  their  day.  he  acknowl- 
edges. •■  English  autiiors  admit  that  tiiey 
lia\c  been  l)atting  on  a  hard  wicket  ft)r 
a  i)ro(ligious  period,  and  that  their  in- 
nings are  over  for  a  time."  And  the 
fact  is  noted  that  we  kept  them  at  the 
liat.  "The  lettered  population  of  the 
I'niled  States  firnd\  Ixlieved  tiuit  its 
luitive  soil  was  not  favorable  t»)  the 
growth  of  novelists,  while  t lie  rich  loam 
of  (ireat  Britain  produced  them  in 
al>undanccand  e.\cellenct>."  Mr.  Bennett 
does  justice  to  the  anomah)us  condition 
at  present  produced.  That  the  writers  of 
to  formiT  Hr«|UHiniHn<-«-s,       (Ireat    Britain,    he   says,    "should    in    tlie 
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hour  of  tit-ry  trial  show  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  interest 
in  the  fire  that  burns  them  is  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  gen- 
erosity on  their  part,  possibly  unequaled  in  the  curiosities  of 
literature."  They  are  fired  by  the  belief  that  "the  Tol- 
stoy of  the  future  is  probably  now  playing  baseball  and  not 
cricket."     The  appreciation  is  discriminating,  however: 

"This  intelligent   interest   in   American   fiction  stands  quite 
apart  from  the  notorious  and  incredible  crazes  of  the  last  year 


THE   BL.\ST- FURNACES  OF  THE    KOEBLINf:    STEEL-WOKK.S. 

Mr.  Everett  Shinn   painted   this  and  the  panel  roproducetl  on  the  opposite  page,  repre 
wntinK  t(>-<lay"»  spectacle  of  stress  and  sti-uggle,  for  the  Trenton  City  Hali — 


or  two,  ix-rhaps  because  it  is  intelligent.  (Still,  craze  for  craze, 
Amerif-a  may  hold  her  head  up;  'David  Harum'  is  infinitely 
nearer  to  literature  than  'The  Master  (^'hristian.')  English 
writers  indubitably  display  an  interest  of  despair  in  the  fiscal 
rewards  of  the  heroes  of  American  literarj'  crazes,  but  their  artis- 
tic concern  is  with  men  and  women  who  an^  not  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  heaven  of  American  public  ojjinion.  Writers 
of  the  generation  of  Mr.  Henry  James  they  profoundly  esteem. 
And  this  n-minds  me  of  a  mot  of  Mr.  Barrj'  Pain's  in  apologizing 
for  the  absence  of  Mr.  James  at  a  banquet.  'Mr.  James.'  said 
the  uuthrjr  of  'The  One  Before,'  'has  his  own  special  public  all 
over  the  world.  He  can  proudly  say  that  he  is  never  read  by 
a  sfupifl  man — «'xccpt,  of  course,  re\icwers.'  But  no  new  de- 
partiin-  is  expected  from  the  generation  of  Mr.  Henry  James; 
whereas  the  future  is  big  with  possible  developments  of  the  vari- 
ous schools  of  fiction  represent<'d  by  writers  like  Mr.  James  Lane 


Allen,  Mr.  F'rank  Norris,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton,  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser. 
These  are  the  American  names  that  interest  those  people  in 
England  who  can  distinguish  between  a  book  and  a  beefsteak. 
The  two  American  books  which  last  year  created  the  most  gen- 
uine sensation  among  the  aforesaid  circle  were  Mr.  Norris's  'The 
Octopus'  and  Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser's  'Sister  Carrie.'  Of  the 
former  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  Touching  the  latter, 
the  first  exclamation  of  many  people  will  be:  Who  is  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Dreiser  ?  Which  proves  that  lookers-on  see  most  of  the 
game.  For  myself  I  can  not  answer  the  question 
as  to  the  identity  of  Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser.  But 
the  consensus  of  educated  English  opinion  about 
his  book  was  too  marked  to  go  unnoticed.  I  am 
told  that  this  fine  and  somber  work  was  ignored  in 
America  until  England  began  to  discuss  it,  and 
that  even  then  its  reception  in  the  country  of  its 
birth  was  on  the  zero  side  of  tepid.  Yet  I  am  by 
no  means  the  only  English  reviewer  who  has  not 
been  more  imprest  by  the  work  of  a  new  author 
for  years." 

The  great  argument  in  favor  of  the  future  of 
the  American  novel,  says  our  enthusiastic  friend 
and  admirer,  "lies  in  the  strenuousness,  the  va- 
riety, and  the  essential  romance  of  American  life." 
Then  he  goes  on  in  a  vein  that  plainly  shows  his 
visit  has  produced  volcanic  effects  even  in  him : 

"It  may  be  more  or  less  true  that  America,  by 
the  ardor  of  its  will-to-believe,  is  gradually  becom- 
ing a  mass  of  overwrought  nerves,  a  vast  stomach 
for  the  reception  of  patent  medicines;  but  it  is  in- 
fallibly certain  that  this  intensity  of  competition, 
this  interplay  of  warring  activities,  this  havoc  of 
operations  in  Wall  Street,  these  monstrous  concat- 
enations of  dollars,  will  lead  to  enterprises  equally 
prodigious,  fierce,  and  astounding  in  the  region  of 
imaginative  art.  The  material  is  far  too  good  to 
be  wasted.  By  a  kind  of  natural  economic  law  the 
epoch  which  produces  the  raw  material  for  art  will 
surely'produce  the  artists  capable  of  using  that  raw 
material.  In  material,  as  well  as  in  creative  en- 
ergy, the  American  author  must  decidedly  have  the 
start  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  the  importance 
of  material  can  not  well  be  overestimated.  A 
considerable  portion  of  Balzac's  preeminence  in 
the  novel  of  actuality  is  due  to  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  material  that  lay  to  his  hand.  From 
1800  to  1830  nothing  happened  in  France  that  was 
not  picturesque,  disturbing,  deracinating,  or  posi- 
tively seismic.  Financial  speculation  was  at  its 
wildest;  the  rich  became  poor  and  the  poor  be- 
came rich ;  nobles  dizzily  oscillated  between  exile 
and  grandeur;  thrones  fell  and  were  reestablished; 
luxury  increased;  and  beneath  all,  supporting  all, 
the  old  agricultural  life  of  the  departments  ran  on 
almost  undisturbed.  What  would  not  Balzac  have 
done  with  Pittsburg,  the  sixteen-hour  express  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago,  Wall  Street,  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  and  the  wheat-growing  States? 
He  would  have  said:  'This  country  is  simply 
steeped  in  romance;  it  lies  about  in  heaps.  Give 
me  a  i)en,  quick,  for  Heaven's  sake!'  And  we 
should  have  had  a  second  'Comcdie  Humaine,' 
compared  to  which  the  first  was  a  story  by  Jane 
Austen  for  quietude.  Not  every  one,  of  course,  can  perceive 
the  romantic  quality  of  American  life.  Perhaps  most  Ameri- 
cans are  too  close  to  it.  The  millionaire  who  retires  to  a 
sleepless  couch  knowing  that  on  the  morrow  he  wiU  be 
broken;  the  impoverished  housewife  who  must  give  her 
chil(lr(!n  dry  bread  because  a  beef  trust  will  not  disclose  its 
account-books — these  and  such  can  not  be  expected  to  see  the 
romantic  fun.  But  none  the  less  the  artist  will  see  it;  and  none 
the  less  is  the  romantic  fun  fine  and  glorious  because  suffering 
is  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  it.  You  may  .say  that  the  same 
stale  of  things  prevails  in  other  countries.  It  does,  but  in  no 
other  country  is  there  the  vivifying,  resistless  energy,  the  crude 
force,  the  marvelous  \  iolence  of  contrast  and  diversity  of  scene 
that  delight  the  .soul  of  the  imaginative  writer  in  the  United 
States.  ...  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  onlv  exists,  the  United  States  lives." 
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DECORATIONS  BASED   ON   TRUTH 

FOR  THE  men  to  whom  past  glories  weigli  greater  than 
present  ones  the  scene  of  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware would  seem  the  most  fitting  for  decorating  a  city 
hall  at  Trenton.  But  the  task  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Everett 
Shinn,  and  he  let  the  Father  of  His  Country  rest  with  the  artis- 
tic laurels  that  already  decorate  him  and  started  out  to  celebrate 
Trenton's  steel-  and  pottery-works.  Washington  at  Trenton 
\vrote  an  important  page  in  history;  but  that 
night's  doings,  jMr.  Shinn  feels,  did  "little  toward 
the  growth  of  Trenton,  or  even  the  survival  of 
it."  The  thing  to  picture  in  the  City  Hall,  he 
asserts,  "is  the  grand  and  glorious  work  that 
makes  the  city  and  the  City  Hall  possible.  Keep 
that  before  the  men  that  sit  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber and  you  keep  the  interests  of  the  city  ever 
before  them."  So  Mr.  Shinn  was  able  to  per- 
suade the  people  of  Trenton  of  this  truth  in 
deciding  how  they  should  decorate  their  new  civic 
building.  His  work  and  ideal  are  described  in  the 
January  Craftsman,  where  we  read  that  his  great 
panels,  forty-five  feet  long  by  twenty-two  feet 
high,  have  not  "a  single  suggestion  of  insincerity, 
artificiality,  or  the  painting  for  pure  decoration's 
sake." 

"The  subject  of  the  left  panel  shows  men  work- 
ing in  the  colossal  steel-mills.  At  the  right  the 
men  are  equally  energetic  in  the  vast  pottery- 
works.  Because  these  studies  are  realistic,  because 
blood  courses  through  the  bodies  of  the  workers, 
because  the  dignity  of  the  workmen  is  the  dignity 
of  men  and  not  of  supermen,  critics  say  that  they 
are  wholly  modem,  and  admire  them  as  a  new 
phase  of  art.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  really 
represent  an  art  of  decoration  that  is  as  old  as  the 
ages,  the  art  based  on  truth,  and  inherent  in  it." 

In  preparing  to  paint  these  subjects  the  artist 
spent  six  months  living  alternately  between  the 
Roebling  steel-mills  and  the  pottery-kilns  of 
Harry  Mattock  at  Trenton.  ."There  he  sought 
what  the  painter  calls  'atmosphere,'  and  other  peo- 
ple call  knowledge."  But  "what  he  has  shown  of 
these  factories  is  what  any  truthful  man  would 
have  shown  us."     We  read: 

"  He  went  to  them  to  know  them.  He  put  his 
hands  to  levers  to  feel  the  pull  of  them  and  their 
give,  he  list^iued  to  the  roar  of  furnaces,  braved 
their  white  heat  wafted  like  revenge  through  their 
opened  doors,  felt  the  force  and  delicacy  of  steel 
monsters,  felt  the  exhilaration  of  victory  over  stub- 
born steel  and  malleable  clay,  felt  the  glorious 
pride  and  force  of  the  skilled  artizan.  When  he 
got  back  to  his  studio  he  was  like  a  charger  with 
the  smell  of  guni)owder  still  in  his  nostrils.  He 
knew  that  while  a  statesman  can  make  or  l)reak 
an  (>mpire,  he  can  not  bend  an  iron  bar.  The 
men  who  can  do  that  first  treated  Shinn  with  indiffenmce.  He 
was  to  them  only  'an  artist  fellow  from  the  city.'  Later  they 
learned  that  he  was  also  a  man.  At  first  they  liel|)e(l  with  a  lit- 
tle contempt  for  his  ignorance  in  the  technicalities  of  their 
trade,  but  later  eagerly  and  honestly. 

".\n(l  what  has  [)Icase(l  Shinn  most  in  this  work  is  the  fad 
that  Willie  Clegg,  H<ii  ( "ruger,  and  Stevens,  the  foreman  of  the 
testing-maxthines  at  Ro<'bling's,  have  absolutely  approved  of  his 
decoraticm.  They  were  models  for  it  at  his  studio,  and  their 
portraits  are  to  be  pointed  out  b>-  following  generations  of  Cleggs 
and  Slevenses  and  ( 'rugers. 

"Willie  Clegg's  six  fe<'t  of  brawn  up.set  the  dainlv  |)ortrait  of 
a  lady  of  Fragonard's  time  in  Shinn's  studio.  Me  was  a  bull  in 
a  china  shop  but  he  taught  .Shinti  how  to  wip(>  a  joint  and 
l)anlerf«<l  him  because  he  ha<l  put  a  leatiier  apron  on  the  wrong 
mtK'hani*'.     The  painter  made  that  correction  and  «)thers  that 


were  suggested.  There  is  not  a  faulty  detail  in  the  work,  thanks 
to  Willie  Clegg's  advice.  The  machinery  represented  is  exact, 
the  proper  workmen  do  their  proper  tasks.  That  is  as  the  con- 
scientious Meissonnier  would  have  done  it.  But  the  French- 
man's superficial  photography  is  not  here.  Shinn's  photographic 
a(!curacy  was  incidental,  that  which  he  really  wanted  and  that 
which  he  reallj'  got  was  the  spirit  of  the  places,  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  the  human  dignity  of  it. 

"His  decoration  over  the  rostrum  of  the  Council  Chamber 
is  to  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  active  life  of  Trenton,  of  its 
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industry  and  its  ambition.  It  shows  an  inferno  of  heal,  of 
\il)rant  lights  and  darks,  of  dancing  shadows,  of  men  who  are 
men  and  demons  at  <jnce.  Hacli  figure  of  the  composilion  is 
Mephistopheles,  joyful  and  nuisterly.  b<<for»>  his  particidar  fire. 
The  whole  is  a  riotous  harmony,  played  by  qui<'k.  active  muscles, 
and  fast-moving  wheels,  still  one  moment,  imsc  or  n-Iaxed  the 
next. 

"  Here  is  th«'  work  of  Trenton  aiul  here  nuist  be  ihc  play 
of  Trenton  the  life  of  its  j>eople.  Xo  one  may  <loui>t  that. 
Shinn  is  anthoritaIi\ c  and  while  he  has  paint«'d  here  a  particu- 
lar |)lace,  a  .seeming  hell,  he  eanu'  to  it  from  the  outside  and 
brought  in  with  him.  as  all  th(>  worknu-n  do,  a  niy  of  sunshine 
and  of  happiness  and  iMTHiitted  it  to  renutiii  there,  as  nil  tho 
workmen  do. 

He  tells  of  the  jo_\    of   work   and   of    tin*  jo>    'if   '■  laxatiou. 
He  tells  u  story  that  is  complele." 


DIMINISHED   MISSIONARY   GIVING 

CHRISTENDOM,  taken  by  and  large,  showed  a  falling 
off  of  nearly  SlTo.OOO  in  its  missionary  gifts  of  the  past 
year  as  compared  with  what  it  gave  in  1910.  There  was 
a  progressive  increase  in  sections.  American  and  German  so- 
cieties, points  out  the  editor  of  The  Missionary  Review  (New 
York),  showed  an  increment,  but  the  British  Isles  record  a  fall- 
ing off.  The  reason  for  the  latter  fact  is  "  difficult  to  diagnose," 
while  the  women's  and  laymen's  movements  in  America  account 
for  the  conditions  here.  "The  number  of  foreign  missionaries 
has  increased  by  SOO,  but  native  helpers  number  less  than  last 
year — or  the  retiu-ns  from  Britain  are  defective."  The  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  in  the  returns  from  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  which  last  year  reported  3,239  native  help- 
ers and  this  year  only  420.  This  obvious  error  will  likely  be 
corrected  later  on.  The  number  of  native  Christian  communi- 
cants has  increased  by  about  80,000,  so  the  statistics  aver,  but 
these  numbers  are  nearly  offset  by  the  "75,000  adherents,"  who 
"seem  to  have  died  or  lapsed  in  British  and  American  mission 
fields."  Returns  also  report  that  the  "number  of  pupils  is  also 
less,"  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  improvement  in  national 
schools.  Evidently,  observes  the  editor,  "there  is  no  reason 
for  either  pride  or  discouragement."  The  figures  given  in  this 
journal  are  derived  from  data  received  from  the  secretaries  of 
the  .societies,  and  in  their  annual  statement  have  come  to  have 
the  authority  of  official  figures.  But  the  past  year's  showing 
has  moved  other  agencies  to  ascertain  their  accuracy,  as  the 
New  York  Tribune  states: 

"These  semiofficial  figures  of  foreign-mission  gifts  do  not 
make  a  favorable  showing  for  1911,  in  view  of  the  reported  larger 
interest  in  foreign  missions  on  the  part  of  laymen.  Great  cam- 
paigns liavc  l)een  wag<'d  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  amounts  of  money  i)ledged  as  increases  in  gifts  have  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Yet  the  gifts  for  North  Amer- 
ica increa.sed  in  1911  over  those  of  1910  only  $381,000,  the  small- 
est incri'ase  in  years,  while  the  total  gifts  of  Protestants  of  the 
world  actually  decreased  $174,G.'30.  It  has  been  said  for  Cana- 
dian laymen  alone  that  they  have  pledged  more  than  the  .$381,000 
increase  for  1911,  the  amount  shown  by  the  semiofficial  figures. 
It  was  stated  yesterday  that  the  foreign-missions  conference  at 
(Jarden  City  ne.xt  week  would  be  assisted  by  these  laymen  to  get 
more  accurate  figures  and  to  publish  them  by  its  authority." 

The  Tribune  has  culled  some  figures  from  the  elaborate  table 

published  in   The   Missionary  Review,  and  gives  the  following 

increases  in  North  America  for  the  last  five  years: 

190".  a  gain  over  1900 $478.2.35 

19()S.  a  gain  over  1907 602.750 

1909.  a  gain  over  19ns 1,2.55,954 

1910.  a  Kain  over  1909 .591,284 

1911.  a  gain  over  1910 381, .334 

"These  figures  cover  every  foreign  society  in  the  United 
.States  and  Canada.  It  was  in  1907  that  the  laymen  took  fresh 
hold.  The  actual  figures  of  growth  before  and  after,  in  North 
America,  are  furnished  by  the  same  authority  as  follows: 

1<H)0 $8,120,725 

1905 8.980.448 

1907 10.001  4:i3 

1909 11.317.337 

191(1 11,908.071 

191 1 12,290.005 

"Protestant  gifts  in  Great  Britain  fell  off  last  year,  so  that 
gifts  from  all  the  world  in  the  years  named  to  foreign  Christian 
missions  are,  according  to  this  authority: 

1900 $15,481,565 

1905 19.601 .885 

1910 25.471.724 

1911 25,297.074 

"That  is,  while  there  has  been  the  enormous  inerease  of  al- 
most $10,000.(X)0  since  HXX),  there  has  been  within  the  last  year 
an  actual  de<-line,  according  to  this  authority.  Hence  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  laymen  to  compile  new  data  which  the  foreign 
conference  may  issue  on  its  authority. 


"The  semiofficial  report  shows  that  of  the  $25,297,074  given 
by  all  the  world,  Protestants  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
gave  $12,290,005,  or  almost  a  half  of  the  whole  sum.  Great 
Britain  gave  .$8,994,195,  and  the  other  countries  a  little  more 
than  $3,000,000.  The  missionary  society  having  the  largest  in- 
come of  all  is  an  American  one,  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
Still  further,  of  the  five  societies  in  the  world  having  incomes 
exceeding  $1,000,000  a  year  each,  four  are  American.  Here  are 
the  five: 

Methodist  Episcopal,  New  York .S2,217,127 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  London  .  .  .  1,900.570 

Presbyterian.  New  York 1.718.520 

Baptist,  Boston 1,103,988 

Congregational,  Boston 1.032.020 


"STUDENT  PASTORS"   FOR  COLLEGES 

THE  PROBLEM  of  keeping  the  student  element  in  touch 
with  their  native  denominational  life  always  has  its 
difficulties.  One  of  the  means  much  employed  in  the 
Middle  West  is  a  functionary  called  a  "student  pastor."  He 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  "college  pastor"  known  in  the  East, 
for  he  is  nearer  the  student  age.  Neither  is  he  so  remote  in  in- 
terest as  the  town  pastor,  who  has  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
non-college  element  to  consider.  In  The  Living  Church  (Mil- 
waukee) Dr.  Lyman  P.  Powell  presents  an  account  of  him: 

"In  certain  institutions  he  has  been  long  enough  in  evidence 
for  his  measure  to  be  taken.  The  University  of  Michigan  has 
seven  student  pastors,  not  to  mention  the  extra-mural  School 
of  Religion  wliich  seems  to  affect  the  thought  and  life  of  hun- 
dreds. The  University  of  Wisconsin  already  has  four  to  wliich 
churchmen  of  Wisconsin  are  endeavoring  to  add  another.  At 
the  University  of  Kansas  there  are  two.  Each  student  pastor 
lives  on  or  near  the  campus.  Each  is  married,  or  ought  to  be, 
and  his  usefulness  is  usually  doubled  by  his  wife.  He  has  the 
special  responsibility  for  the  students  of  the  denomination  which 
supports  him,  and  assumes  responsibility  for  such  of  the  unat- 
tached as  will  accept  him  as  a  friend  and  counselor.  He  has  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  university  authorities,  and  in  some  in- 
stitutions an  unofficial  rating  with  the  faculty.  He  gives  in 
almost  every  place  courses  of  lectures  open  to  all  students,  on 
the  Bible,  missions,  comparative  religions,  and  applied  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  two  places  known  to  me  the  attendance  on  these 
extra-mural  classes  exceeds  four  hundred.  At  the  University  of 
Kansas  the  student  pastors  and  their  efficient  wives  in  addition 
conduct  classes  in  fraternities  and  sororities." 

The  student  pastor  does  not  preach,  however,  for  by  so  doing 
he  might  enter  into  competition  with  the  local  pastor.    Further : 

"His  business  is  to  supplement  and  not  embarrass.  He  keeps 
students  loyal  to  their  denomination,  however  'liberal'  he  may 
be,  and  sees  that  they  attend  the  local  church  for  which  they 
have  exprest  a  preference  rather  than  become  religious  vagrants. 
As  a  student  pastor's  wife  has  written  me,  'We  insist  that  stu- 
dents should  be  loyal  to  their  own  churches  and  Sunday-schools.' 
Professor  Fish,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  given 
much  thought  to  the  question,  feels  strongly  that  the  student 
pastor  need  not  be  a  groat  preacher,  provided  he  is  au  couranl 
with  the  philosophic  and  scientific  thought  of  the  time  so  that 
he  may  help  students  over  the  period  of  spiritual  unrest  and 
philosophic  doubt 

"The  town  pastors  and  the  student  pastors  of  the  Middle 
West  come  together  for  a  conference  every  year  about  their 
complex  problem.  Concerning  certain  points  there  is  now  una- 
nimity of  sentiment:  that  each  denomination  ought  to  give 
national  recognition  to  its  work  at  State  universities,  that  the  uni- 
versity faculty,  students,  and  student  pastors  .should  invariably 
attend,  support,  and  cooperate  with  the  local  church,  that  the 
l)(!st  man  available  should  be  placed  even  at  great  cost  to  the 
denomination  at  large  in  the  pulpit  of  the  local  church,  that 
student  pastors  should  as  rapidly  as  possible  be  engaged  and 
supported  by  the  denomination,  and  that  the  utmost  use  in 
each  situation  should  be  made  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  which 
may  act  in  certain  interdenominational  connections  where  the 
d(;nominations  can  not  act  effectively  themselves." 
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THE   "NEW   WORLDLINESS" 

A  PROTEST,  west  and 'east — west  as  far  as  San  Fran- 
cisco and  east  as  far  as  London — arises  against  the 
"new  worldliness."  By  this  is  meant  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  material  benefits  of  Christianity  with  a  repudiation 
of  all  or  nearly  all  of  its  vital  meanings.  "The  modern  world," 
says  The  California  Christian  Advocate  (San  Francisco),  "has  no 
need  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  no  need  of  his  intercession,  no 
need  of  his  regenerating  grace.  It  insists  that  humanity  is  essen- 
tially all  right."  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  diametric- 
ally opposite  conception  of  what  religion  ought  to  mean  has 
for  some  time  past  been  dislodging  the  old  summons  to  prepare 
for  eternity  and  the  revealed  faith  of  the  things  invisible,"  says 
The  Church  Times  (London).  "In  fact,  it  is  only  the  visible 
things  with  which,  it  would  seem,  Christianity  ought  to  con- 
cern itself — the  amelioration  of  the  external  conditions  of  hu- 
man life  on  earth."  "The  modern  world  sneers  at  the  idea  of 
universal  sin.  It  has  no  place  for  penitential  tears,  no  need  of 
heart-cleansing  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  has  no  doctrine  of 
personal  salvation  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  saved  from." 
So  writes  the  editor  of  the  California  paper,  moved  like  his  con- 
frere in  London  by  the  recurrent  Advent  season.  He  goes  on 
to  analyze  the  modern  conception  of  Christ  as  "an  altruistic 
and  humanitarian  conception,  leaving  out  all  the  higher  con- 
ception of  his  real  mission  to  the  world."     Thus: 

"He  came  to  save  the  world  from  sin.  It  is  because  the 
Church  insists  on  the  reality  of  sin,  the  need  of  redemption,  the 
need  of  repentance,  the  need  of  regeneration,  of  inward  purity, 
of  absolute  surrender  to  Christ,  that  the  modern  world  seeks  to 
discredit  the  Church.  The  modern  world  objects  to  being  con- 
demned. The  modern  world  has  taken  up  the  hallucination 
that  sin  is  not  a  reality.  Sin  being  discredited,  the  whole  fun- 
damental idea  of  Christianity  is  changed.  Christ  is  no  longer 
a  Savior,  because  no  Savior  is  needed.  Christ  to  the  modern 
■world  is  largely  a  temporary  convenience.  The  modern  world 
Avants  the  missionary  to  civilize  the  cannibal  so  that  trade  may 
be  extended.  Christian  civilization  demands  the  products  of 
the  factories,  hence  Christianity  is  a  good  thing. 

"The  modern  world  sees  that  somehow  railroads,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  new  houses,  new  streets,  new  furniture,  new  clothes 
are  demanded  where  the  Christian  Church  sets  up  the  cross,  and 
hence  it  says  it  believes  in  Christ.  It  does  not  believe  in  the 
missionary  who  insists  on  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
It  believes  in  the  'surv^ival  of  the  fittest.'  We  have  never  met 
an  individual  with  a  working  Christian  experience,  born  of  God, 
born  of  love,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Church.  An  inadequate, 
a  temporary,  a  sheer  commercial  idea  of  Christ  naturally  op- 
po.ses  the  deeper,  truer  meaning  of  the  Church. 

"The  Christ  the  modern  world  is  now  insisting  on  is  a  ficti- 
tious Christ.  Such  a  Christ  has  no  authority  over  the  con- 
science. He  is  the  Christ  of  civilization,  a  great  captain,  or 
<!hieftain  of  the  industries  of  the  world.  Christianity  with  the 
modern  world  is  another  name  for  prosperity.  C'lirist  is  an  im- 
personal something  working  toward  material  prosperity,  en- 
larged personal  comfort,  a  principle  restraining  your  neighbor, 
ccmfcrring  special  privileges  on  yourself.  This  is  a  time  when 
personal  leadership  amounts  to  but  little.  Any  notion  which 
appeals  to  selfishn(<ss  and  self-interest  will  run  like  a  forest  fire. 
People  do  not  ask  for  a  moral  reason  for  a  course  of  conduct. 
Will  it  pay?  is  the  paramount  question  in  the  modern  mind. 
The  modern  world  has  d(!ceived  a  good  many  saints  calling  pros- 
perity Christ." 

The  Church  Times  addresses  much  of  its  rebuke  to  the  Church 
itself,  declaring  that  "the  standpoint  toward  human  life  now 
})eing  forced  upon  the  Church  is  exactly  the  oi)posite  of  the 
standpoint  of  the  New  Testament,  and  i)articulariy  of  the  Ad- 
vent idea."  It  implies  that  efforts  are  l)ecoining  common  to 
convert  "the  Church  into  an  cthico-political  society  for  pro- 
moting strikes,  free  meals,  workmen's  trains,  and  parish  coun- 
cils," and  it  stops  just  short  of  calling  "the  lackeying  of  the 
Labor  Movement,  which  has  become  a  |)ri('stly  fashion,  'an  un- 
holy and  treasonable  alliance.'  "     It  goes  on: 


"Take,  for  example,  some  assertions  made  last  week  at  the 
'  Leeds  and  District  Union  of  Socialist  Sunday-schools '  by  a 
progressivist  countess,  who  began  by  saj-ing  that  she  came  there 
as  a  churchwoman.  Heavy,  this  lady  said,  was  the  responsi- 
bility lying  u[)on  the  churches  of  all  denominations  to  come 
down  into  touch  with  the  working  li\es  of  the  people.  'All  the 
good  in  the  Socialist  movement  came  from  the  spirit  that  they 
should  have  life  more  abundantly,  not  in  a  future  existence,  but  an 
overmastering  life  in  the  present.'  We  are  by  no  means  contend- 
ing for  a  mere  ascetic  next-worldliness,  or  belie\'ing  that  the 
present  existence  of  humanity,  even  in  its  fallen  state,  is  meant 
to  be  a  starved  and  wretched  one. 

"Certainly  no  Cliristian  is  worthy  of  the  name  who  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  s(jrrowfiil  sighing  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  Apostolic 
Church  comes  down  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  to  the 
problem  of  the  demoniac  writhing  at  its  foot.  But  could  any- 
thing V)e  more  opposed  than  the  teaching  we  have  quoted  to  the 
truth  that  mankind  must  pass  through  death  unto  life,  or  to 
the  hope  and  consolation  laid  up  for  men  in  heaven,  where  tears 
shall  be  wiped  away  from  all  eyes  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away":* 

"What  a  pity  Socialism  goes  beyond  its  fundamental  anti- 
individualist  teaching,  that  no  man  liveth  or  dieth  unto  him- 
self, and  its  protest  against  a  competitive  commercialism  which 
buys  flesh  and  blood  in  the  cheapest  and  sells  them  in  the  dear- 
est market,  in  order  to.  become  another  name  for  Secularism! 
Sanitation  is  not  sanctification,  nor  will  a  commonwealth  in 
which  every  member  has  two  pounds  a  week  be  any  nearer  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  our  terrestrial  lodging 
a  wholesome  place  to  spend  a  few  score  years  in.  It  is  another 
to  forget  the  motto  ut  migraturus  hahita.  It  is  not  Christian- 
ity but  Swedenborgianism  which  makes  a  '  Jeru.salem,'  set  uj) 
in  England's  green  and  pleasant  land,  the  goal  of  all  the  saints, 
the  Civitas  Dei 

' '  The  gradual  shifting  of  the  central  interest  of  existence  from 
heaven  to  earth,  from  the  Divine  will  to  human  wishes,  has 
tended  to  make  life  a  desolemnized  and  common  thing.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  assert  that  the  concentration  of  care  and 
compassion  upon  mundane  needs  is  making  'this  world'  more 
sacred.  It  results  rather  in  that  materialistic  vulgarity  of  mind 
upon  which  a  season  like  Advent  breaks  with  a  disagreeable 
shock." 


A   MINISTER'S   DEFENSE  OF   DIVORCE 

IT  IS  SO  RARE  for  a  clergyman  to  defend  divorce  that  when 
one  does  so  it  is  worth  noticing.  Instead  of  decrying  divorce 
and  blaming  the  divorcees,  we  should,  it  seems,  blame  our 
"confused  moral  standards"  and  "improperly  adjusted  social 
relations."  A  writer  in  The  Homiletic  Review  (January),  Rev, 
J.  W.  Morgan,  declares  that  "divorcees  are  by  no  means  the 
chief  of  sinners."  He  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  "their  suffer- 
ing may  even  be  regarded  as  vicarious."  No  one,  he  asserts, 
"who  is  to  any  extent  acquainted  with  the  interdependence  of 
men  in  our  intricate  social  organism  will  dare  to  place  upon  these 
unfortunate  individuals  the  whole  responsibility  for  divorce." 
As  a  rule  they  should  be  regarded  as  "Anetims."  he  thinks,  and 
vigorously  opposes  an  editorial  recommendation  of  The  Homi- 
letic Review  that  ministers  "under  no  circumstances  whatever" 
consent  to  marry  divorced  persons.  He  then  goes  on  to  make 
this  analysis  of  the  Church's  attitude  toward  these  "offenders": 

"In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  affirm  with  mighty  empha.sis  the 
injustice  of  the  pojjular  judgment,  suggested  in  your  editorial, 
that  the  hamis  of  every  divorcee  are  'soiled.'  How  bitter  and 
cruel  the  irony  concealed  in  this  position!  We  have  fastened 
upon  society  the  double  standard  of  morality,  that  fountain- 
head  of  the  turl)id  stream  of  divorce;  we  have  gloried  in  our 
almost  criminally  inadequate  marriage  laws,  a  heritagi'  from 
ages  past;  we  have  bound  togeth«T  in  "iioiy  wedlock'  the  liopc- 
lessly  diseased,  the  professedly  criminal,  the  pure  and  the  im- 
pure. Ministers  who  shrink  in  holy  horror  from  remarrying 
jHTsons  who  ha\('  been  rigiit«'ousl\  divorced,  do  not  hesitate  to 
unite  with  the  known  libertine  or  the  confirmed  drunkard  the 
pure  and  innocent  jjirl;  and  then  wiieii  sh(>  <lares  to  l)reak  tlu' 
sa<Ted  eii.iin  1)\  wliicii  tiiey  have  Imund  her  to  this  polluted  body 
of  death,  they  brand  her  with  disgrace,  and  refust-  her  the  poor 
<'onsolalion  of  washing  her  "soiled  hands  in  the  holy  water  of 
the  Church.'      Religion,  what  crimes  are  yet  doue  in  thy  name! 
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How  long  shall  we  continue  to  stiain  at  gnats  while  we  swallow 
camels?  In  the  sight  of  God.  and  of  all  decent  men  Avho  have 
not  substituted  theologj-  for  the  higher  sentiments  of  humanity, 
divorce  is  purer  than  unholy  wedlock. 

"We  would  not  argue  that  all  divorced  persons  should  re- 
marry. Some  persons  should  ne\er  ha\ e  betni  allowed  to  marry 
at  all.  In  remarrying  divorced  persons,  as  in  marrying  those 
who  have  never  married  liefore.  the  minister  should  decide  each 
case  upon  its  own  merits.  The  indiscriminate  refusal  to  re- 
marrj-  all  persons  who  have  been  di\orced  is  not  only  unreason- 
able and  unjust  to  the  individual,  it  is  also  unjust  to  society  at 
large,  for  the  highest  good  of  the  whole  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  highest  good  of  each  component  part.  If  tlirough 
no  fault  of  his  own  a  person  has  failed  to  find  happiness  in  one 
union,  shall  he  therefore  be  excluded  from  the  possibility  of 
realizing  hi>  life  in  another?" 

There  are  graver  reasons  for  dixorce  than  the  average  person 
suspects,  we  are  assured  by  this  writer,  who  bids  us  "look 
below  the  surface": 

"Divorce,  like  headaclie,  is  a  s\mptom.  To  remove  it  we 
need  to  get  at  the  great  underlying  causes.  Among  these  might 
be  mentioned  the  moral  leprosy,  so  jjrevalent  among  men.  .  .  . 
About  two-thirds  of  the  820,264  divorces  granted  [in  this  coun- 
try from  1887  to  UK)6|  were  obtained  at  the  initiati\-e  of  the 
wives.  Doubtless  the  real  cause  in  a  large  percentage  of  these 
ca,ses  was  never  named.  Women  shrink  from  advertising  their 
shame.  Not  one  divorce  in  ten,  perhaps,  is  sought  because  of 
the  commission  of  any  statutory  matrimonial  offense.  Surely 
no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  these  conditions  can  deny 
that  they  furnish  adequate  grounds  for  divorce.  Out  of  3,000 
eminent  physicians  recently  consulted  bj'  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Divorce  Reform  Movement,  92  per  cent,  declared  pathologi- 
cal and  psychopathological  states  to  be  grounds  for  divorce,  and 
97  per  cent,  recommended  divorce  as  the  best  cure  for  improper 
marriage. 

"True,  the  divorce-rate  in  Episcopal  England  is  about  one 
hundred  times  lower  than  in  this  country.  In  Roman  Catholic 
Spain  the  rate  is  lower  still.  No  English  woman  ever  brought 
suit  against  her  husband  for  divorce  prior  to  ISOl.  Probably 
such  a  course  has  ne\er  yet  been  pursued  by  any  woman  in  the 
Turkish  P^mpire.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  women  in  these 
countries  suffer  less  from  matrimonial  al)uses.  It  is  still  true 
that  'most  European  societies  govern  women  by  coercive  laws 
or  customs,  and,  in  the  lower  classes,  even  by  blows.' 

"In  fa<;t,  the  divorce  movement  is  in  large  measure  an  ex- 
pression of  woman's  grrowing  independence,  and  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  highest  divorce-rate  exists  in  the  two  most 
enlightened  democracies  of  the  world,  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland.  It  is  merely  a  new  way  of  meeting  old  abuses. 
It  represents  the  mighty  ijrotest  of  enlightened  women  against 
the  age-long  assumption  of  masculine  superiority;  it  is  a  deter- 
mined revolt  from  their  former  position  of  subordination  to 
man  and  their  dependence  upon  him — conditions  that  too  often 
rendered  the  marriage  state  little  more  than  licensed  concubi- 
nage; it  is  a  denial  of  the  philosophy  that  women  exist  primarily 
for  their  husbands  and  children  rather  than  for  their  own  self- 
realization." 


MINISTERS  AS  PRACTICAL  REFORMERS— The  pulpit 
is  not  the  only  place  where  the  effectiveness  of  the  clergy 
is  recognized.  As  practical  reformers,  particularly  in  relation 
to  such  burning  present-day  questions  as  the  proper  handling 
of  the  "so<-ial  evil,"  their  leadership  is  sought.  Instances  of 
this  are  gathered  by  Zion'n  Herald  (Boston),  and  quoted  with 
approval  by  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia),  ob.serving 
that  "it  is  far  too  frequently  said  that  ministers  are  unpractical 
and  not  suited  by  either  inclination  or  ability  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  leaders  in  reforms."  To  any  "who  may  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  repeating  this  absurdity,"  it  commends  the  following 
from  the  pa^^es  of  Zion'a  Herald: 

"A  striking  illustration  of  wise  and  heroic  clerical  leadership 
in  civic  affairs  is  afforded  in  three  great  Western  cities — Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  and  Minneapolis — just  now.  Each  one  of 
these  munifipalitif's  has  within  the  past  year  created  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  social  evil,  to  explore  its  appalling  rami- 
fications, to  gather  statistics,  to  investigate  the  different  meth- 
ods which  have  been  used  in  different  places  for  the  modification 


or  suppression  of  the  many  iniquities  connected  therewith,  and 
to  suggest  such  measures  as  may  have  in  them  the  potency  and 
promise  of  renovation  in  the  case.  In  each  instance  it  was 
found  wise  to  put  some  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  the  city  on 
the  commission.  In  one  case — that  of  Minneapolis — a  minis- 
ter writes  the  report,  which  represents  the  unanimous  action 
and  conclusions  of  the  commission,  made  up  of  a  judge,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  associated  charities,  two  pastors,  the  probation 
officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  city  physician,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  free  dispensary  for  working  girls,  also  a  phj-si- 
cian,  two  college  professors,  a  principal  of  one  of  the  great  public 
schools,  the  secretary  of  a  typographical  union,  and  three  busi- 
ness men. 

"It  speaks  well  for  such  a  body  that  the  Mayor  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  recommendations  which  it  made:  looking  toward  the 
policy  of  'suppression'  as  over  against  the  method  of  'segrega- 
tion,' as  involving  the  wisest  and  safest  measures  possible  in  deal- 
ing wit  h  the  evil  in  question.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  ministers  are  found  in  the  lead  in  this  fresh  attempt  to 
arrest  or  modify  one  of  the  most  horrible  phases  of  our  modern 
city  life.  Similar  instances  may  be  found  in  the  records  of  other 
cities.  Leading  ministers  might  be  instanced,  in  different  parts 
of  the  land,  engaged  not  only  in  the  task  of  uttering  warnings 
and  pleadings  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  occupied  in  the  equally 
important  work  of  devising,  in  counsel  and  cooperation  with  other 
practical  philanthropists  and  municipal  reformers,  methods  of 
civic,  moral,  and  religious  renovation  which  serve  to  incorpo- 
rate into  law  and  city  administration  the  ideals  of  purity,  safety, 
and  rescue  work  which  the  gospel  has  set  in  the  foreground  in 
our  new  age." 


CONTEMPT  FOR  THE   MINISTRY 

MANY  COLLEGE  MEN  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
Church  and  the  ministry  with  "a  certain  contemjit.!' 
This  fact,  says  the  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch  in  The 
Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York),  results  in  depriving 
the  ministerial  profession  of  much  of  the  best  material  that  the 
college  turns  out.  The  fault,  he  thinks,  is  partly  the  world's 
and  partly  the  Church's.  His  first  point  is  in  a  measure  met 
by  the  preceding  article,  but  the  second  has  found  no  gainsaying: 

"The  world  has  become  so  dominated  by  material  terms,  so 
accustomed  to  think  and  feel  imder  the  sense  of  things,  that  it 
has  lost  power  to  rightly  value  spiritual  things  and  ideals.  It 
rather  d(^spises  ideals.  It  calls  the  minister  unpractical,  a  sen- 
timentalist, a  dreamer.  He  does  not  get  down  to  the  k^vel  of 
men  and  get  results.  Consequently,  he  is  put  off  one  committee 
after  another,  and  business  men,  that  is,  'practical'  men,  sub- 
stituted in  his  place.  The  college  man  sees  this.  He  sees  the 
minister  seemingly  becoming  more  and  more  discounted.  He 
does  not  seem  to  hold  the  commanding  place  the  lawyer  and 
business  man,  and  especially  the  college  president,  hold  in  the 
community.  He  is  not  old  enough  to  reason  through  this  and 
.see  that  it  is  largely  only  seeming,  and  at  any  rate  but  a  sign 
of  the  times  which  will  soon  pass.  With  this  there  has  been  so 
much  self-depreciation  by  the  (Church  and  ministry  themselves 
that  it  has  gn^atly  added  to  this  unexprest  feeling  in  the  col- 
l(;gian's  breast.  Every  other  minister  he  hears  tells  him  how 
he  can  serve  God  in  some  other  profession  just  as  well.  Then 
.some  minister  minimizes  the  office  iii  his  hearing,  claiming  for 
it  only  the  place  of  a  first-class  organizer  or  administrator,  and 
even  apologizing  for  sermons.  No  young  man  is  going  to  devote 
his  life  to  preaching  sermons  after  hearing  two  or  threes  minis- 
ters joking  about  them. 

"  The  truth  is  that,  if  we  want  the  best  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  every  minister  has  got  to  magnify  the  office  to  the 
utmost  and  claim  for  it  the  supermost  place,  which  is  its  right- 
ful place.  And  the  Church  has  got  to  make  more  claims  for 
itself.  It  has  got  to  take  more  pains  to  .seek  young  men  for  its 
ministry,  and,  above  all,  young  men  have  got  to  be  taught  how 
great  and  wonderful  an  institution  it  is  and  may  become.  It 
is  time  the  Church  awoke;  and  saw  that  every  young  man  in  its 
congregations  and  schools  received  instruction  as  to  its  great- 
ness, power,  and  opportunity. 

"  The  Optimist  would  like  to  ask  right  here.  Is  there  a  chun-h 
in  any  community  that  is  actually  engaged  in  any  way  in  secnir- 
ing  the  best  young  men  for  the  ministry?  There  are  a  few 
ministers;  but  very  few.  But  whose  care  is  it  if  not  the 
churches?  " 
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HIGH-   AND    LOW-PRICED    CARS 

I^HE  latest  information  on  the  subject 
confirms  the  earlier  reports  that  the 
average  cost  of  a  pleasure-ear  this  year  will 
be  somewhat  less  than  it  was  in  1911.  So  far 
as  an  average  can  be  arrived  at,  it  is  now 
believed  that  in  1912  the  average  will  be 
about  $1,376;  last  year's  average  was  com- 
puted at  $1,545.  In  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Country  Life  it  is  explained  that 
this  reduction  does  not  mean  that  the  cost 
of  high-priced  cars  will  this  year  be  any 
less,  or  that  the  volume  of  production  of 
high-priced  cars  has  been  curtailed.  The 
factor  which  has  brought  the  change  about 
is  the  large  increase  in  the  production  of 
low-priced  cars.  The  total  production  for 
the  year  1912  will  reach,  according  to  the 
latest  estimates,  235,000  cars,  the  average 
horse-power  being  31.6.  The  most  expen- 
sive cars  will  still  sell  at  prices  ranging 
from  $4,800  to  $6,000  in  touring  bodies; 
enclosed  bodies  in  the  most  costly  styles 
will  be  listed  at  $2,000  more.  The  other 
extreme  in  price  is  represented  by  a  one- 
cylinder  car  which  sells  for  $350.  Next 
above  is  one  selling  at  $4.50.  In  its  com- 
ments on  prices  the  wTiter  in  Country  Life 
says : 

"  The  finish  of  such  automobiles  as  are 
represented  in  the  list  as  costing  over 
.S4,000  is  as  fine  as  possible.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  car  is  nicely  adjusted  with  an 
eye  not  only  to  present  appearance  and 
condition,  but  also  to  its  appearance  and 
condition  after  20,000  miles  of  general 
touring.  The  last  word  in  modern  engi- 
neering has  been  spoken  and  the  last  act 
of  human  care  has  been  performed  before 
the  car  is  turned  out.  AH  of  thern  have 
more  power  and  speed  than  they  can  ever 
use  legally.  All  of  them  are  specially 
pointed  to  climb  hills.  Their  tires  cost  an 
immense  amount  more  than  do  those  of 
the  small  cars,  the  jjroportion  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  to  one. 

"To  sum  up:  The  difference  in  weight 
would  account  for  fully  $700.  The  in- 
creased size  of  parts  would  amount  to  at 
least  $500.  The  fact  that  new  jigs  are 
required  to  build  a  new  car  and  that  only 
a  small  production  can  l)e  made  in  com- 
j)arison  with  the  little  car,  would  account 
for  .$2,(KX).  Tires,  luxurious  equipment, 
and  the  little  things  about  a  big  car,  not 
present  in  the  small  one,  would  probably 
account  for  $400.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labor  bill  for  building  the  small  car  is  less 
in  i)roi)ortion  than  it  is  in  the  })ig  one. 
Thus,  if  the  various  items  above  an' added, 
it  will  b(!  seen  that  the  total  is  $.3.()()().  To 
this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  small 
car,  and  the  result  shows  that  there  is  not 
such  a  wide  diflerenc*'  in  tln'  amount  of 
goods  delivered  lor  the  dollar  of  the  man 


who   buys   a   small   car   and    that   of   the 
wealthy  man  who  buys  an  expensive  ear." 

Tables  are  appended  giving  names, 
horse-power,  wheel-base,  seating  capacity, 
and  price  for  practically  all  the  cars  now 
in  the  market.  From  this  it  appears  that 
of  cars  costing  $800  and  less  there  are  13 
in  the  market;  of  cars  costing  from  $800 
to  $1,200  there  are  27;  of  cars  costing^from 


Building  a  loud  ii.  ,  .n  Kliaibar  Pass,  Afghan- 
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$1,200  to  $1,600  there  are  39;  of  cars  cost- 
ing from  $1,600  to  $2,000  there  are  44;  of 
cars  costing  from  $2,000  to  $3,000,  48;  of 
cars  costing  from  $3,000  to  .$4,0(X),  30; 
of  cars  costing  over  $4,000,  40. 

A    BREWER'S    SAVING 

A  statement  is  made  in  Modern  Delivery 
of  the  savings  effected  in  a  single  year 
by  a  prominent  New  York  brewer,  who 
has  substituted  motor-trucks  for  horse- 
drawn  wagons.  Form(>rly  he  had  in  ser\- 
iee  over  120  horses,  but  no  motor-trucks. 
In  1909  he  purchased  two  five-ton  electric 
trucks,  then  six  more,  and  in  the  following 
year  eighteen.  At  ))resent  he  operates 
thirty.  His  sui)erintendent  estimates  that 
these  thirty  save  him  $25,0(K)  a  year. 

Of  his  120  horses  he  now  has  fewer  than 
fifty  left.  His  old  stable,  ha\  ing  a  frontage 
of  200  feet,  has  in  part  been  torn  down, 
and  on  its  site  a  three-story  building,  with 
100  feel  frontage,  has  been  erected  and  de- 
voted to  a  liottling-|)lant  and  ship|)ing- 
room.     He  formerly  had  three  wagon-yards. 


In  one  of  them  he  has  built  a  garage  capa- 
ble of  holding  48  trucks;  by  adding  two 
stories  its  capacity  can  be  doubled.  The 
saving  of  $25,000  annually  is  l)ased  on  a 
saving  of  .$833  by  each  of  his  thirty  wagons. 
To  deliver  a  barrel  of  beer  with  horses  cost 
this  brewer  33.7  cents;  to  deliver  a  barrel 
by  motor-truck  costs  him  24.75  cents. 

The  writer  of  the  article  adds  that  all 
big  brewers  can  not  make  a  like  saving, 
because  of  differences  in  conditions.  A 
brewery  having  only  one  truck,  for  exam- 
ple, could  not  effect  the  same  saving  as  a 
brewery  which  had  twenty.  Instead  of 
saving  8  cents  per  barrel  in  deliveries  a  con- 
servative estimate  would  be  a  saving  of  5 
cents  per  barrel,  provided  the  plant  were 
smaller  and  street  conditions  were  not  as 
good  as  those  in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
brewer  mentioned. 

FRANCE  TO  HAVE  AN  ANNUAL 
SHOW  AGAIN 

It  is  now  four  years  since  French  manu- 
facturers decided  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  continue  at  the  Grand  Palais  the  motor 
exhibitions  held  there  previously.  It  was 
believed  that  cars  could  be  sold  readily 
without  going  to  the  cost  and  trouble  of  a 
public  exhibition.  Moreo\er,  cars  had 
been  so  standardized  that  the  few  changes 
made  from  year  to  year  could  not  justify 
an  exhibition  of  the  year's  models.  Mean- 
while, English  makers  found  it  advanta- 
geous to  continue  their  exhibitions,  and  are 
believed  to  have  met  with  additional  suc- 
cess at  these  shows  because  they  gave  the 
only  international  exhibition  held  any- 
where in  Europe.  The  last  London  show 
was  notably  successful.  This  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  large  factor  in  influencing 
French  makers  to  decide  upon  a  revival  of 
the  Grand  Palais  exhibition  in  October  of 
this  year,  and  extending  until  January. 
1913.  Negotiations  for  this  purpose  were 
undertaken  with  makers  l)y  the  Minister 
of  C'ommerce  and  after  two  meetings  a 
working  agreement  was  arrixed  at  under 
which  a  combined  motor  and  airship  »x- 
hibition  will  be  held.  A  joint  committee 
rej)rt>senfing  the  "two  industries  was  ap- 
l)oint«'d.  Commenting  on  this  decision 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  Motor  Age  says: 

"  The  revival  of  the  Paris  show  is  a 
direct  attempt  to  get  back  the  grotiud 
which  has  been  gained  h\  London  during 
the  last  two  .\tars  as  a  eent«'r  of  motor 
ai'tivily.  Some  of  the  French  revivalists 
would  like  to  ha\e  their  show  before  the 
l.,ondon  exhibition,  thus  making  it  neces- 
sary for  the  world  to  come  to  Paris  in  order 
to    secure    first    information    on    the    new 
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season's  models.  The  uso  of  the  hall  hav- 
ing been  secured  from  C)ctober  o,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  hold  a  show  in  Paris  before  the 
date  usually  selected  for  the  Loudon  ex- 
hibition. The  move,  however,  is  likely  to 
be  dangerous,  for  England  may  reply,  and 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  during  which 
the  factories  can  get  out  their  new  models 
after  the  close  of  the  active  production 
I>eriod.  For  this  year  no  clianges  will  be 
made.  The  aeronautical  industries  will 
hold  a  show  in  the  Grand  Palais  from  De- 
cember 16  to  January  2.  but  there  will  be 
no  motor  exhibition." 

TWO   ANNUAL    SHOWS 

In  New  York  from  January  6  to  20  at 
the  Madison  Square  (lardcn  will  be  held 
the  Twelfth   National   Automobile    Show, 
and   beginning  on  January  10  at 
the   Grand    Central    Palace    will 
be    held    the    exhibition    of    the 
National  Association  of  Automo- 
bile   Manufacturers.      It    is    an- 
nounced  that     these    exhibitions 
"will   mark   the  passing  of   that 
stormy   time   in   the    automobile 
industry  during  which  the  trad* 
has      been     divided      into      two 
camps."     This  division  grew  out 
of  the  famous  patent  suit,  which 
led   to   two    exhibitions — one    of 
licensed,  the  other  of  unlicensed.  iav 

manufacturers.    Henceforth,  it  is 
belie\ed,    "  there   will    be  no  rivalry  save 
that  developed  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business." 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  this 
year's  shows  ■will  be  the  various  designs 
for  starting  cars  without  resort  to  a  dis- 
mount for  turning  the  crank.  It  is  prom- 
ised that  there  will  be  a  multitude  of  de- 
signs working  on  various  principles.  For 
years  the  starting  of  the  engine  has  been 
the  chief  annoyance,  alike  to  drivers  and 
passengers,  especially  .the  making  of  a 
start  after  all  have  been  .seated  without 
expecting  one  to  be  necessary.  A  few 
makers  (july  have  heretofore  had  cars  in 
operation  with  self-starting  appliances, 
but  this  .season  "  the  self-starter  has  sprung 
to  the  front   af  a  A'ital   point   of  construc- 


tion." It  is  declared  that  devices  now  in 
use  make  a  gasoline-car  "as  easy  to  handle 
as  an  electric  and  vnpe  out  that  one  point 
of  difference  which  some  fastidious  drivers 
have  considered  important  in  the  past." 
It  is  curious  that  devices  of  this  kind  have 
been  so  long  delayed.  Experiments  look- 
ing to  their  adoption  were  made  as  long  as 
fifteen  years  ago;  that  is,  in  the  very  early 
days  of  motoring.  The  fact  is  that  more 
need  has  been  formerly  felt  for  develop- 
ment in  other  lines  of  construction. 

As  a  picture  given  elsewhere  will  show, 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  management  this 
year  so  to  arrange  Madison  Square  Garden 
as  to  conceal  the  inl(>rior  lines  formerly 
familiar.  The  color  scheme  is  crimson  and 
gold,  with  patches  h(>r<>  and  tlicj'e  of  blue. 
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green,  and  white.  The  main  Hoor  and 
balcony  are  carpeted  with  a  fabric  grass- 
green  in  color.  The  water  rising  from  the 
central  fountain  is  made  electrically  radi- 
ant by  the  use  of  iridescent  electric  bulbs. 
The  allegorical  figures  about  the  fountain 
are  ten  feet  high.  The  ceiling  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  oriental  rug  of  rich  colors. 
The  boxes  will  seat  about  1,200  people. 
More  than  200  tons  of  steel  are  said  to  have 
been  used  in  recHjnstructing  this  interior 
and  about  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

WHAT    MOTORING    COSTS 

John  Earl,  in  The  Ouling  Magazine,  dis- 
cusses from  several  points  of  view  the  cost 
of  k(>eping  a  motor-car.  He  quotes  the 
results  of  a  test   made  for  the  i)iirp()se  of 


comparing  the  cost  of  using  a  horsi>  and 
buggy  with  the  cost  of  using  a  light  runa- 
bout.   The  test  was  extended  over  six  days 
of  six  hours  each,  accounts  being  kept  of 
every  item  of  expense.     The  horse  in  these 
six  days  traveled  197  miles,  and  the  item  of 
cost   for   food,    shoeing,    and   depreciation 
was  $9.84.     Two  passengers  were  carried, 
so  that  the  cost  per  mile  was  5  cents,  the 
averagt>    daily    distance    being    nearly    33 
miles.     The  car  during  the  same  six  days 
covered  457  miles  and  cost  for  gasoline  and 
depreciation  $10.84,  making  the  cost  per 
mile  for  two  passengers  3.7  cents,  and  the 
average  daily  distance  covered  76.3  miles. 
Another  experience  reported  is  that  of 
a  St.  Louis  suburbanite,  with  a  four-cylin- 
der runabout  in  its  second  year  of  owner- 
ship.      He    had    his     car    over- 
liauled  on  the  first  of  November 
at  a  cost  of  $52,  and  during  the 
next  twelve  months  his  expendi- 
tures were  as  follows:    Repainting 
and     improvements,    $42;     gaso- 
line,   $24.55;     lubricants,    $4.80; 
tii-es  and  repairs,  $41.75;    repairs 
at      shop.     $16.60;      replacement 
of    worn    parts,    $9.65;    batteries 
L      and  recharging,  $4.20;  new  acces- 
sories and  tools,  $7.95;  insurance, 
$10;   license,  $5;    taxes,  $7;  mis- 
cellaneous, $9;  total,  $234.50,  or 
$19.54    a   month.      In   the   year 
t  iiese  figures  cover  the  car  ran  3,550  miles. 
at  a  cost  of  six  and  two-thirds  cents  a  mile 
for  two  passengers. 

In  these  items  occurs  nothing  for  depre- 
ciation, the  owner  asserting  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  the  ear  looked  as 
well  and  ran  better  than  when  it  was  new. 
As  to  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  in  his 
neighborhood,  he  says,  from  $25  to  $30  a 
month  is  the  common  experience,  so  that 
the  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  horse 
would  exceed  that  for  the  car. 

The  writer  in  Outing  next  considers 
touring-cars.  He  cites  the  experience  of  a, 
man  in  Ohio,  with  a  car  seating  five  per- 
sons and  costing  $2,100.  During  the  eight 
months  this  car  covered  6,588  miles.  Thc^ 
(CotUinucd  on  page  78) 
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Franklin  Model  D 

6  —  38   $3500 


The  fastest  touring  car  over  American 
roads.  Light  weight,  with  full- elliptic 
springs  and  large  tires,  it  has  the  three 
essentials  to  satisfactory  service.  Tire 
trouble  is  almost  unknown. 

Made  in  two  body  styles,  a  five-pas- 
senger touring  car  and  a  four-passenger 
torpedo-phaeton  of  individual  type. 


Write  for  new  catalogue 
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FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY 

Syracuse,   N.  Y. 
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Regulated 
home  heating 


Make  your  home  a  place  of 
balanced  warmth  day  and  night, 
up-stairs,  down-stairs  —  on  the 
floors,  at  the  windows — by  the 
precise  regulation  of  the  room 
temperatures  through  use  of  an 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Regitherm 


The  Regitherm  is  placed  on  the 
wall  of  a  room,  and  you  set  the  hand 
at  the  temperature  you  desire  through- 
out the  entire  house  (anywhere  be- 
tween 6(3°  and  80°).  The  Regitherm  com- 
municates by  a  steel  wire  to  the  draft  and 
check  dampers  of  Boiler  or  Furnace;  thus 
the  fire  is  kept  at  an  even  condition — no  over- 
heating, no  under-heating,  no  coal  waste,  no 
running  up  and  down  the  cellar  stairs. 
The  Regitherm  is  entirely  self-acting:  and 
self-contained — no  electricity,  no  springs,  no 
parts  to  clog,  run  down  or  w/ear  out.  It  is  a 
heating  monitor  which  is  faithful  day  and 
night — takes  all  the  regulating  into  its  owe 
reliable  hand,  and  never  fails. 
The  Regitherm  pays  its  own  cost  out  of  the 
ftjel  economies.  Let  us  send  you  our  "New 
Healing  Aids"  book,  telling  all  about  the 
Regitherm  and  our  la- 
bor- and  money-savinif 
Norwall  Air  -  Valves 
and  Sylphon  Packless 
Radiator  Valves.  They 
will  bring  you  much 
added  comfort  and 
help  to  cut  down 
those  excess  "living 
costs." 
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Portable 
Fireproof 
i   Garage 


Comet  Complete  in  Patent  Interlocking 
Ornamental  Metal  UnitM,  Heady  toSet  Up 

r  ruaenoystem'^'""'"^'"^""''  <■ 

^  enllri'lyncw.  Un- 

like anj  otlnr.  No  wcKxI.  A(<i«)liit«-I)  flrt-pr'ior.  No 
fr«m<>worli  needed.  You  put  uii  In  few  hourn  with 
wrench  arid  screw  drtver.  Kor  mn  nKth.  dumbllltj 
an'l»iip<'aranreruikiiw1tbiir>llrlmai-onr^.  rontxtwo- 
thipl.^  I*-**.  I'lcat  alHO  f'jr  cottaici***,  Mf*>r«i*.  wjtre- 
h<>ii-i-<i.  huiitlni;  IixIr-i-m.  Iininodlatc  HhliinipnU 
fprn't'^k.  >Vrlf«- for  f  iitaloic.  Srf  !>,•  I'mrim 
S]j^l'-m<iir<i'j  tit  Uii  .\'-ir  Ynrk  Auto  Rh^nr  <i.ii,,  ,%1 
■rrALHHH.I  (  K  <  ll.,&-47  ".  Vl.t.r  su,  St.  r.iil.lllnn. 


(Continurtl  from  page  76) 
owner  reports  expenditures  as  follows: 
Tires,  $255;  repairs,  $72;  gasoline,  $60; 
insurance  and  supplies,  $75 — a  total  of 
$362.  The  following  summer  he  had  the  ear 
overhauled  for  $88.55  and  painted  for  $55; 
his  other  e.xpenses  except  insurance 
amounting  to  $134.48,  a  total  of  $258.03 
for  2,740.4  miles. 

The  WTiter  makes  the  point  that,  in  com- 
parisons between  motors  and  horse-ve- 
hicles, few  owners  of  horses  have  any  idea 
how  much  it  costs  them  to  drive  a  mile. 
He  presents  some  data  on  this  subject  as 
obtained  from  the  sales  agent  of  a  large 
bakery,  which  finds  a  horse  and  buggy  a 
necessary  part  of  its  equipment.  P'ollow- 
ing  are  data  obtained: 

"At  the  present  time  horses  are  at  top- 
notch  prices.  The  agent  selects  his  ani- 
mals on  the  basis  of  their  road  quahties. 
They  must  be  sound  and  Idnd  and  from  six 
to  eight  years  old.  At  present  prices  such 
horses  bring  an  average  price  of  $250.  He 
uses  a  steel-tired  buggy,  built  for  service 
rather  than  looks,  at  a  price  of  about  $150. 
Harness  of  the  heavy  buggy  type,  single 
strap,  made  by  a  well-known  firm,  costs 
$40,  and  other  equipment  totals  the  whole 
outfit  to  $500.  He  finds  $22  a  month  rea- 
sonable board,  and  $20  a  year  covers  med- 
ical attendance,  hire  of  a  livery  horse  in 
case  of  lameness,  and  chpping.  Every 
year  the  buggy  demands  a  new  set  of  steel 
tires  and  painting,  and  after  the  first  few 
years  trips  to  the  repair-shop  begin,  the 
cost  of  repairs  in  this  salesman's  experience 
averaging  $35  a  year.  Another  $10  goes 
to  mending  harness  and  equipment. 

"Pounding  over  hard  roads  develops 
some  blemish  in  a  horse  after  about  four 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  is  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  animal  than  try  to  use 
it  any  longer.  It  brings  then  about  $125. 
The  vehicle  after  that  length  of  service 
commands  only  $35  to  $40,  while  the  de- 
preciation in  harness  and  other  equipment 
amounts  to  about  $15  a  year.  Here  are 
the  figures  on  the  horse: 

OriKlnal  cost $2.50 

Cost  of  buggy 1,50 

Cost  of  harness 40 

Cost  of  other  equipment 60 

Hoard    at    .i;22 264 

Shoeing  at  T2  a  sot 24 

Doctor,  clipping,  and  hiring  extra  horse.  .  .  20 

Interest  on  $.500  at  6  per  cent SO 

Depreciation  in  value  of  outfit 70 

Kcpuirs 4.5 

"From  these  figun^s  is  derived  a  total 
annual  expense  of  keeping  such  an  outfit 
as  described  of  $453,  exclusive  of  original 
cost.  The  salesman  who  supplies  them 
finds  that  fifli^en  miles  a  day  six  days  in  the 
week  is  a  good-traveUng  road  average." 

THE    GASOLINE    SUPPLY 

An  Knglishman  who  is  referred  to  as  an 
authority  on  the  subj(!Ct,  is  quoted  by 
Motor  World  as  having  declared  that  cur- 
rent fears  as  to  a  shortness  of  the  gasoline 
su|)|)ly  are  needless.  He  ba.ses  his  confi- 
dence mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  growing 
demand  has  stimulated  producers  to  de- 
vcloj)  new  j)rocesses  in  refining  by  means 
of  which  the  amount  of  gasoline  produced 
from  a  given  quantity  of  crude  oil  is  in- 
creased. Following  are  some  of  the  points 
contained  in  the  statement  made  by  this 
authority: 

"  A  large  and  ever-increasing  demand 
for  petrol  (the  English  equivalent  for  pure 
gasoline^,  accompanied  by  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  sale  of  burning-oil  and  other 
refined   products,   a  huge   increase   in   the 


supplies  of  heavj-  oil  suitable  only  for  fu(  1, 
and  in  many  cases  a  falling-off  in  the  sup- 
plies of  high-grade  oils  of  high  petrol-con- 
tent, have  led  to  a  state  of  affairs  in  the 
petroleum  world  which  can  not  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  With  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses for  oil-refining  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  petrol  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  products  such  as  kerosene  and 
lubricating-oils,  the  consumption  of  which 
does  not  keep  pace  Avith  that  of  petrol, 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  oil  wars  and 
price-cutting  apart,  considerable  difficulty 
is  being  encountered  in  the  disposal  of 
burning-oil,  particularly  at  remunerative 
prices. 

"  The  hopes  raised  of  a  largely  increased 
consumption  of  such  oil  in  internal-com- 
bustion engines  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
An  efficient  kerosene  engine  possessing  the 
flexibility  and  adaptable  qualities  of  the 
petrol  engine  has,  notwithstanding  op- 
timistic reports  to  the  contrary,  still  to 
arrive.  Lubricating-oils,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing use  of  internal-combustion  en- 
gines of  all  kinds,  must  now  be  constituted 
to  possess  physical  properties  different 
from  those  formerly  required,  and  this 
fact  necessitates  changes  in  the  refining 
and  mixing  of  the  constituents  of  natural 
petroleum  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

"  Processes  which  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  several  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  petroleum,  which  in  effect  will 
proportion  the  refined  products  to  suit 
market  requirements,  may  be  said  to  be 
commercial  necessities,  and  recent  devel- 
opments have  shown  them  to  be  technical 
possibilities  also.  The  importance  of  proc- 
esses of  this  kind  must  be  estimated  not 
from  the  little  that  is  heard  of  them,  oil- 
refiners  being  the  most  secretive  of  people, 
but  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
adopted  by  such  important  corporations 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Shell 
Transport  and  Trading  Company,  and  the 
Burmah  Oil  Company.  It  has  even  been 
publicly  announced  that  the  Shell  Com- 
pany has  nearly  completed  a  plant  for  this 
purpose  at  its  Koetei  refinery  in  Borneo. 

"  The  conditions  under  which  the  change 
from  heavy  to  light  oils  is  accomplished 
being  carefully  regulated,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  from  the  liquid  products 
of  a  heavy  oil  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  light 
naphtha,  of  which  75  to  80  per  cent,  is 
salable  as  petrol.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  of  the  naphthas  obtained  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  that  of  Pennsylvania 
(contains  the  largest  proportion,  about  50 
per  cent.,  suitable  for  petrol.  The  pro- 
portion obtained  elsewhere  suitable  for  the 
same  purpo.se  is  very  much  less,  being  in 
Scotland  only  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  aver- 
aging perhaps  the  world  over  about  25 
per  cent,  of  the  total  naphtha,  which  itself 
represents  4  per  cent,  or  less  of  the  world's 
petroleum  production. 

"  To  whatever  extent  the  petrol  demand 
may  expand,  developments  are  at  hand 
which  bid  fair  to  meet  it  at  every  point 
and  which  will  make  the  petrol  '  famine  ' 
well-nigh  impossible — impossible,  that  is, 
.so  long  as  ample  supplies  of  heavy  oils  con- 
tinue to  be  opened  up:" 

CROSSING    THE    CONTINENT 

Tlui  problem  of  highways  to  the  Pacific 
has  been  actively  taken  up  in  several  parts 
of  the  Far  West.  The  newest  organization 
having  in  view  the  promotion  of  a  south- 
western route  was  formed  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
late  in  December,  when  eighty-four  dele- 
gates came  together  to  organize  work  "for 
(.Continued  on  page  80) 


For  l\'<TTi>iiH  ItlHordprs 
Take  HorHr<>rd'H  Acid  I'boMptautn 

Especially  reconiiiieuded   for  the  relief  of  nervous 
headache  exhauHtiuu,  and  iiiNuniiiia. 
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Moilor  Cars 


FIT  The  Rambler  Cross  Country^  $1650 

The  Most  Comfortable  Car  In  America 

Selling  Below  $2500 


It's  a  38  h.  p.  five  passenger  tourine  car 
with  120  inch  wheel  base,  36x4  inch  tires  and 
demountable  wheels — a  rare  combination  of 
power,  comfort  and  appearance. 

It's  long — it's  low — it's  roomy.  Low  with 
drop  frame  and  new  spring  suspension.  Long 
with  front  ax/e  set  forward  and  straight  line 
torpedo  body  Roomy  with  tonneau  seat  four 
feet  wide — 31  inches  of  leg  room — enough  for 
the  tallest  man — 27  inches  from  front  seat  to 
dash,  and  wide  elbow  room  at  the  wheel.  The 
most  comfortable  car  in  America  selhng  below 
^2500. 

Ride  200  Miles  Without  Fatigue 

Step  into  this  car  and  you  are  dominated  by 
a  feeling  of  spacious  ease  and  gratifying  com- 
fort. In  a  ten  minute  ride  you  grin  in  spite  of 
yourself  through  rare  delight.  You  may  tour 
all  day  with  pleasure  and  return  without  fatigue. 

The  upholstering  is  of  such  pleasing  soft- 
ness that  even  the  invalid  may  ride  without  dis- 
comfort—cushions 8  inches  deep  made  from 
finest  selected  long  hair.  Rear  cushion  has  45 
double  action  steel  spring  coils. 

Front  springs  39  inches  long  —  rear  52 
inches  long — axle  of  I-beam  type  set  forward 
under  radiator — road  clearance  10  inches — 
front  edge  of  tonneau  seat  9  inches  ahead  of 
rear  axle-^front  seat  45  inches  wide — 120  inch 
wheel  base  and  36  inch  wheels. 

Now,  do  you  wonder  that  it's  the  easiest 
riding— easiest  to  drive  and  easiest  to  turn 
around  — no  other  make  at  S2, 500  can  touch  it. 


Delight   to   Drivers 

You  must  experience  the  feel  of  that  Cross 
Country  wheel.  It's  a  delight.  Think  of  the 
unconscious  ease  with  which  you  guide  a  bi- 
cycle. It's  just  that.  Your  arms  don't  tire. 
Your  legs  don't  cramp.  Both  levers  are  inside 
and  the  sound  of  the  motor — just  the  sweetest 
hum  that  turns  instantly  in  a  snappy  roar  when 
the  cut-out  is  open. 

Silent,  long  and  lean,  with  swift  moving 
lines,  the  Cross  Country  has  grace,  suggestion 
of  speed  and  beauty  of  contour. 

Snap!  Ginger!   Power! 

To  drive  this  car  is  exhilarating.  It  runs  like 
a  spirited  horse.  You  touch  the  throttle  and  it's 
away.  In  the  traffic  of  Fifth  Avenue  it  will 
creep  along  at  4  miles  per  hour — on  the  open 
road  it  tops  it  off  at  fifty.  It  took  Abbey  Hill, 
New  York,  on  high  gear  with  five  people,  start- 
ing at  22  miles  per hourand  going  30  miles  at  top. 

It  took  Viaduct  Hill  on  high,  starting  at  25, 
dropping  to  12  at  the  crest  and  going  at  18  at 
the  top,  passing  two  high  priced  cars  going  up 
in  the  gears. 

It  took  City  Line  Hill,  Philadelphia,  on 
high,  Rondout  Hill  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  with 
6  passengers  and  climbed  State  Street  Hill, 
Albany,  from  river  to  Capitol  on  high  with  six 
passengers. 

It  starts  quickly  and  stops  quickly — a  motor 
car  virtue  that  has  saved  many  an  accident. 
The  braking  surface  is  400  square  inches. 


Looks  Like  $2500 

A  big  car  of  exceeding  beauty;  few  people 
have  guessed  its  price  on  sight  at  below  S2500. 
Finished  in  English  Purple  Lake — a  rare  shade 
of  deep  maroon — trimmed  in  nickel,  with  bon- 
net, fenders  and  fillers  in  black  enamel,  with 
9/^ -inch  lamps  in  black  enamel  and  nickel. 
You'll  find  the  same  equipment  on  cars  selling 
at  ;?2500. 

Fenders  of  sweeping  jrace,  radiator  of  new 
and  distinctive  design— doors  20  inches  wide 
and  open  fully  with  no  outside  latches. 

Rakish,  low  and  balanced  perfectl\',  you 
can  put  her  around  a  corner  in  a  jiffy  and  the 
rear  end  will  hug  the  road. 

Why  the  $1650  Price? 


"Why  such  a  car  at  this  price] 

Here's  the  reason:  The  Rambler  was 
first  to  offer  a  /r^/ bicycle  for  less  than  SIOO. 
The  Rambler  is  now  first  to  offer  a  na/  car 
below  S2,000. 

For  years  we  have  built  Mgh  priced  cars, 
educated  our  mechanics  to  greater  skill,  devel- 
oped our  factory  until  we  now  are  able  to 
produce  the  Cross  Countr\'.  The  public  is 
ready.  The  Cross  Country  is  here  it's  the 
flag  bearer  for  1912 — sure  to  be  a  Rambler 
year.  To  see  this  car  is  to  w.nnt  it  -  write  for 
the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  ;isk  for  the 
Rambler  Magazine. 


Ten  Other  Styles,  Including  Open  and  Closed 
Cars  of  38  and  50  Horse  Power 


Equipment 


— Bosch  duplex  ignition.       Fine    large,  black   and   nickel  firaJII(;l<ls 
with    gas    tank.  Black    and    nickel     .side    and    tail    oil     iainpsj 

large  tool  box;  tool  roll  with  complete  tool  omlit.  Roomy,  foldinir  tulu-  lail;  foot  rest, 
jack,  pump  and  lire  kit.  Top,  with  envelope,  ^80— wind  ^IiicKI,  ^'i";.  DrmoiintabJo 
Wheel,  less  tire,  with  i>rackets  and  tools,  *'n       Self  Starter  >175. 


Spare  Tire  on  demountable 
wheel  carried  In  rear,  ellml- 
natesworry  about  tire  trouble. 
This  demountubje  wheel  can 
be  charucd  in  five  mlnutcK. 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main    Office    and    Factory.    Kenosha,    Wi  sec  as  in 

Branches:     Boston,  ChicajfO,    Cleveland,    Milwaukee,    New  York,    San  Francisco 

S«a  thU  car  in  the  Grand  C«ntr*l  Palace  Automobile  Show.  Jan.  1017-  at  Srclion  H,  flnl  floor. 


New  rn'llntor  of  pt>ptilur  .in.l 
«ll%tinctlvr(>t>r-  IJ.iXrt  -j     .r, 
inches  «i(  I'odlinE  »>r' 
Inch  hoa<llichl\,  in 
nUkfl-  nitljator  i  .1; 
vivf  .t«-Mk'n, 
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The  Federal  sets  the  final  price  of 
standard  one-ton  trucks — $1800 


Federal  One-Ton  Truck  Chassis,  144  inch  wheelbase,  inchidinij  seat,  $1800. 
Hody  type  at  purchaser's  option. 

"Wheelbase,  optional  no  inch  or  144  inch;  Motor,  4  cylinder,  30  liorsepower;  Magneto,  high  tension;  Clutch,  16 

inch  cone;  Transmission,  3  speeds  forward  and  reverse;  Timken  bearings  in  wheels; 

Tires,  solid  36x3*  inch  front-  36x4  Mich  rear. 

FEDERAL  ?S5  TRUCK 


It  is  the  same  Federal  Truck  that  has  been  in 
operation  and  demand  for  two  years;  that 
has  stood  up  and  proved  up;  that  has  met 
every  haulinp  test;  that  has  solved  every 
hauling  problem. 

It  is  the  same  Federal  that  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Trophy  in  the  Chicago-Detroit- 
Chicago  Tnick  Run  last  summer. 

It  is  the  same  Federal  that  in  the  last  Glidden 
Tour  carried  more  than  a  ton  of  bagg^age 
1  500  miles  in  eleven  days  over  ail  sorts  of 
roads  and  finished  with  the  touring  cars.  No 
truck  had  ever  before  even  completed  the 
Glidden  Tour  on  titne. 

It  is  the  same  Federal  that  has  for  two  years 
been  setting  new  marks  for  strength,  dur- 
ability, speed  and  cost-reduction  for  the 
American  business  man. 

Here  is  your  OPPORTUNITY— 

to  buy  for  $400  to  $500  less  than  the  price 
of  any  other  truck  of  the  same  rating,  a 
one-ton  truck  that  is  the  Standard  of  Truck- 
Efficiency,  Truck-Reliability  and  Truck- 
Economy. 


How  can  the  Federal  be  sold 
$1800  Now? 


for 


Because  an  enormously  increased  demand  has 
brought  about  an  enormously  increased 
production. 

Because  we  buy  materials  now  in  enormous 
quantities. 

Most  important  of  all,  because  we  liave 
specialized  in,  one  product,  concentrated 
all  our  factory  force,  energy,  experience, 
engineering  skill  and  capacity  in  the  one- 
ton  Federal  Truck.  The  new  price — ^1800 
— is  the  achievement  of  Specialization. 

The  1912  Model  of  the  Federal  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  space  No.  H-5  second  floor,  January 
10  -  17,  and  in  the  Chicago  Coliseum, 
Section  N,  February  5-12. 

If  you  are  imable  to  see  the  Federal  at  either 
one  of  these  shows  write  us  for  Federal 
literature. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

ISABELLA  STREET,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document  ? 

Start  the  New  Year  with  your  valuable  papers 
in  a  safe  place  for  quick  reference.  Keep 
your  Contracts,  Notes,  Mortgages,  Insur- 
ance Policies  in  a  IJarler  New  Document  I-'ile. 


Made  of  steel,  covered  with  seal  grain  keratol  leather.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  A  perfect  File  for  office,  home,  or  s:ifety 
deposit  box  at  the  bank.  Opens  like  a  book.  20  strong  manila 
pockets,  4'/3  X  io>s  in  with  metal  eyeleti.  Cord  allows  expan- 
sion, and  holds  fast  without  tying.  Net  price,  tl.25  deliTcred. 
Guarnnlt^fl  Snttsfaftnrf/  or  }f'>n^i/  Upturned 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  60  W.Lake  St., Chicago 


GET  TNIS-NOW 


Write  at  once  for  free  sample 
bottle  of  this  wonderful  household 
necessity. 

"3  in  One"  is  the  best  and  only 
all  on  earth  for  oiling  everything 
properly  Cleans  and  polishes  end 
positively  prevents  rust.  No  house- 
wife should  try  to  get  along  without  it. 
I(  you  have  never  used  "3  in  One' 
on  sewing  machines,  piano  cases,  fine 
(urniture,  bathroom  fixtures,  brass  rail- 
ings, doorplates,  hinges,  cutlery,  etc.,  try 
it — now — at  our  expense.  When  you 
write  [or  sample  send  name  of  your  dealer. 

"SIN  ONE"  OIL  CO. 
18  Broadway.  New  York  City 


{Continued  from  page  78) 

the  constrtiction  of  a  transcontinental  au- 
tomobile highway  passing  through  the 
three  States  represented."  Three  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  decide  upon  the 
route  to'^be  followed  in  each  State.  Through 
New  Mexico  the  route  recommended  starts 
at  the  Arizona  line,  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Springerville,  and  goes  eastward  to  Mag- 
dalena,  Carthage,  and  Albuquerque,  and 
thence  to  Santa  Fc,  Las  Vegas,  and  Raton, 
leaving  the  State  twelve  miles  from  Raton 
on  the  Colorado  line.  In  Arizona  the  line 
begins  at  Yuma  on  the  Colorado  River, 
runs  thence  to  Phoenix,  the  Roosevelt 
Dam,  the  city  of  Globe,  over  the  State 
highway  already  constructed,  and  thence 
to  San  Carlos,  up  the  Gila  Valley,  and 
northerly  to  Springerville,  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  highway  as  constructed 
through  New  Mexico.  There  was  some 
disagreement  as  to  the  California  route,  a 
minority  as  well  as  majority  report  being 
submitted.  The  majority  report  favored 
a  route  westerly  from  Yuma  along  and 
near  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  to  a 
point  near  Monmouth  Station,  thence 
southwesterly  to  Brawley,  thence  along 
the  Salton  Sea  to  Mecca,  afterward  follow- 
ing the  Southern  Pacific  to  Boma,  Red- 
lands  and  Los  Angeles. 

THE   THREE-WHEELED    CAR 

The  failure  thus  far  to  construct  a  suc- 
cessful three-wheeled  car  is  discust  in 
Motor  World.  The  most  recent  of  the  fail- 
ures will  not,  according  to  this  paper,  serve 
to  diminish  interest  in  that  type  of  car. 
Efforts  to  produce  one  have  been  carried 
on  intermittently  since  1769,  when  "a 
freakish  three-wheeled  steam  artillery  car- 
riage "  was  constructed  without  success. 
The  writer  adds: 

"The  whole  history  of  self-propelled  and 
man-propelled  vehicles,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  is  studded  with  such  examples, 
which  in  every  instance  have  met  with 
failure.  When  Daimler  first  appUed  a  gas- 
engine  to  a  road  vehicle,  he  appUed  it  to 
what  looked  like  a  bicycle  and  what  by 
courtesy  was  termed  a  bicycle,  but  which 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  a  three- 
track  and  therefore  substantially  a  three- 
wheel  vehicle.  Benz's  first  vehicle  was  a 
three-wheeler;  so,  too,  was  the  first  popu- 
lar-priced motor-vehicle  to  be  produced  in 
America. 

"At  this  latter  period  and  before  the 
automobile,  as  now  understood,  attained 
real  prominence,  the  motor-tricycle  was  in 
considerable  use,  both  here  and  abroad; 
indeed,  all  of  the  earliest  motor-cycles  were 
tricycles;  the  motor-bicycle  was  consid- 
ered an  impossibility.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  pedal-propelled  bicycle — the  high 
bicycle — the  tricycle  was  prominent;  it 
held  the  element  of  personal  safety,  which 
elemi^nt  was  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 
bicycles  of  those  days.  But  the  tricycle 
perished — perished  miserably.  Here  and 
there  tlnire  may  be  a  two-passenger  motor- 
tricycle  or  a  three-wheel '  motorette '  or  '  de- 
livery oar'  running  around,  but  they  are 
few  and  far  between. 

"No  three-wheel  vehicle  ever  produced 
i'vcr  attained  real  popularity  or  maintained 
headway  in  the  sense  of  usagt!.  it  is  not 
conc(uvable  that  any  that  may  come  after 
will  shani  a  better  fate.  It  is  essentially 
a  restricted  smooth-road  vehicle;  away 
from  such  roads  it  is,  in  an.y  form,  a  'man- 
killer';     it   is   only   the   near-superhuman 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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No-Rim- Cut  Tires -10^  Oversize 


1911  Sales-409,000  Tires 

Stop  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Tire  Buyer,  on  this  verge  of  1912. 

Consider  how  motorists  are  coming  to  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

Six  times  the  demand  of  two  years  ago — 800,000  sold. 

Enough  sold  last  year  to  completely  equip  102,000  cars. 

Now  the  most  popular  tire  in  existence. 

Just  because  one  user  says  to  another — "These  tires  avoid  rim-cutting, 
save  overloading.     They've  cut  my  tire  bills  in  two." 

For  the  coming  year,  108  leading  motor  car  makers  have  contracted 
for  Goodyear  tires.    We've  increased  our  capacity  to  3,800  tires  daily. 

Now  make  a  resolve — to  save  worry  and  dollars,  to  give  perfection 
its  due — that  you'll  make  a  test  of  these  patented  tires. 


Upkeep  Reduced 
$20  Per  Tire 

These  are  the  facts  to  consider : 
No-Ritn-Cut  tires  now  cost  no  more  than 

other  standard   tires.      The  savings  they 

make  are  entirely  clear. 

And  those  savings  are  these  : 

Rim-cutting  is  entirely  avoided. 

With    old-type    tires — ordinary  clincher 

tires — statistics  show  that  23%  of  all  ruined 

tires  are  rim-cut. 

All  that  is  saved — both  the  wor^    and 

expense — by  adopting  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 


Then  comes  the  oversize. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  being  hookless  tires, 
can  be  made  10%  over  the  rated  size  with- 
out any  misfit  to  the  rim. 

So  we  give  this  extra  size. 

That  means  10%  more  air — 10%  added 
carrying  capacity.  It  means  an  over-tired 
car  to  take  care  of  your  extras — to  save 
the  blow-outs  due  to  overloading. 

And  that  with  the  average  car  adds 
25%  to  the  tire  mileage. 

All  that  without  extra  cost. 


13  Years  Spent 
Testing  Tires 

Thirteen  years  ago  we  started  out  to 
outdo  others  on  automobile  tires. 

We  brought  to  our  factory  the  best  ex- 
perts we  knew,  and  put  them  at  work  in 
our  laboratory. 

We  gave  them  carte  blanche  on  expense. 

For  rubber  we  supplied  them  with  up- 
river  Para,  the  costliest  and  best  in  exist- 
ence. For  fabrics  we  gave  them  the 
long-fibre  Sea  Island  cotton,  at  twice  the 
cost  of  the  usual. 


Tire  expense  is  hard  to  deal  with  in  any 
general  figures. 

It  depends  too  much  on  the  driver — on 
proper  inflation — on  roads,  care,  speed,  etc. 

But  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  under  average 
conditions,  these  two  features  together — 
No-Rim  Cut  and  oversize — cut  tire  bills  in 
two  at  least. 

We  figure  the  average  saving  —  after 
years  of  experience  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  users — at  ^20  per  tire. 

Whether  more  or  less,  it  means  some- 
thing worth  saving.  It  totals  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  to  users  of  these  tires. 

And  you  get  your  share — without  added 
cost — when  you  specify  Coodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires. 


Non-Skid  Treads,  if  Wanted 
Double-Thick,  Deep-Cut  Blocks 

The  newest  addition  to  No-Rim-Cut  tires  is  this  ideal 
Non-Skid  tread.  Not  a  mere  makeshift — not  a  flimsy 
protection.    Not  a  mere  corrugation  of  the  regular  tread. 

This  is  an  extra  tread,  about  as  thick  as  the  regular, 
vulcanized  onto  the  regular  tread.  Thus  a  double- 
thick  tread,  made  of  very  tough  rubber,  reducing 
danger  of  puncture  by  30%. 

The  blocks  are  deep-cut  and  enduring.  They  pre- 
sent to  the  road  surface  countless  edges  and  angles, 
so  skidding  is  avoided. 

Each  block  widens  out  at  the  base,  so  the  strain  is 
spread  over  as  much  tire  surface  as  with  smooth- 
tread  tires. 

Note  the  many  ways  in  which  this  Non-Skid  tread 
surpasses  all  the  others. 


To  prove  out  their  ideas  we  built  a  tire 
testing  machine.  There  four  tires  at  a 
time  are  constantly  worn  out  under  all 
sorts  of  road  conditions,  while  meters 
record  the  mileage. 

There  we  have  compared  forty  formulas 
for  wear-resisting  treads.  There  we  have 
compared  over  200  fabrics. 

There  every  method  of  making,  of  wrap- 
ping, of  vulcanizing  has  been  put  to  in- 
fallible test. 

And  there  every  competing  tire  of  merit 
has  been  compared  with  our  own,  under 
actual  road  conditions. 


GOOD^^AR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With   or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


We've  done  this  for  13  years. 

Whatever  proved  best  was  adopted.  Then 
displaced  when  we  found  something  better. 

Thus  Goodyear  tires  have  been  brought 
so  close  to  perfection  that  last  year  our 
liberal  warrant  cost  us  less  than  32 
cents  per  tire. 

So  it  is  more  than  our  patents — more 
than  our  oversize — which  has  brought 
Goodyear  tires  to  such  immense  popularity. 
It  has  been  the  knowledge  that,  despite 
all  claims,  in  the  test  of  time  worth  alone 
will  prevail. 

And  our  figures  reveal  the  result. 


Our  new  Tire  Book  is  ready — 
filled  with  facts  which  motorists 
should  know.  Ask  us  to  mail 
it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Liberty  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 


li^ 


Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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How  Far  Will  a 
Dollar  Go? 


IT  depends  largely  upon  food 
knowledge  and  food  sense.  In 
winter  much  money  is  wasted 
on  indigestible  foods  that  have 
very  little  "fuel  value"  and 
hence  impart  no  warmth  and 
little  nourishment  to  the  body. 
There  is  more  heat-making, 
muscle -building  material  in 

SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

than  in  beef  or  eggs.  It  contains  all 
the  body-building  elements  in  the 
whole  wheat  prepared  in  a  digestible 
form.  Two  Shredded  Wheat  Bis- 
cuits heated  in  an  oven  to  restore 
crispness  and  served  with  hot  milk  or 
with  canned  peaches,  pears  or  other 
canned  fruits  will  supply  all  the  nutri- 
ment needed  for  a  half  days  work. 
Nothing  so  satisfying,  and  nothing  so 
easy  to  prepare. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

f  r^idiS8  BATH  TUB 

C'o-i^.  i.tt-p  ,  i.o  plumbing,  Iittio  ^\r^t«r. 
Wciicbt  1**  p(jiin<l!i,  foldn  into  tiiiiftll  roll. 
Full  Unfib  liAttii,  fir  tM-tl^i  tbui  (in  tiit>ii.  IjuU 
•r«.  W  rit*  f'^r  ii-tIbI  %r*mt  uffrr  an<l  ijfftcrlptlcjn. 
JlAth  «  »i..r.'-l  <    '  ,  <>''"'  J'ffrn..n  .\*'^..    T-<Ic-lu.  O 


Comparative  Table 

I'resenliiig  several  issues  of  KuiliojiJ 
Bonds,  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Hxchange,  compared  on  a 
"per  mile"  basis,  suitable  for 
investment  by  Banks,  Trust 
Companies  and    business   men, 

Yielding  5%  or  better 

Circular  mailed  on  application 

Kean,  Taylor   &   Co 

30  Pine  Street,  New  York 


(Continued  from  page  80) 

who  can  endure  the  toil  and  racking  that 
it  entails.  In  America,  least  of  all,  can  it 
become  a  practicable  vehicle.  Our  roads 
are  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  three-track 
vehicles.  The  surfaces,  the  ruts,  the  side- 
paths  of  our  hijj;li\vays  permit  only  the  use 
of  single-track  and  two-track  conveyances. 
Tlie  bicycle  quickly  swept  out  the  tricycle 
and  the  three-wheel  autoniobil(>  never  had 
even  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  prevail  against 
a  four-wheel,  two-track  vehicle  of  any  sort. 
"The  history  of  three-wheelers  is  one 
unending  succession  of  failures.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  paint  glowing  and  attractive  pic- 
tures of  their  possibilities — the  manufac- 
turer who  failed  la.st  week  was  deluged 
with  inquiries — but  possibilities  will  not 
stand  against  facts — against  history.  The 
wonder  is  that  at  this  late  day,  and  in  the 
light  of  comparatively  recent  experiences, 
men  can  be  found  to  devote  their  time, 
their  energy,  their  capital,  to  the  produc- 
tion and  popularization  of  three-wheelers. 
Their  faith  is  admirable,  their  judgment 
beyond  understanding." 

COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES  IN  USE 

Statistics  of  commercial  vehicles  in  use 
in  New  York  have  just  come  to  hand. 
They  correct  a  recently  published  state- 
ment from  an  official  source  which  gave  as 
the  number  in  use  "  about  S,()()()."  It  ap- 
pears now  that  in  this  statement  were  in- 
cluded an  estimated  number  of  vehicles 
owned  and  operated  by  dealers  under 
manufacturers'  licenses.  The  number  of 
cars  actually  registered  up  to  the  end  of 
November,  1911,  was  .'),124.  The  term 
'  commercial  vehicle  "  in  these  figures  is  ap- 
plied only  to  trucks,  delivery  wagons,  and 
omnibuses  operated  over  a  specific  route 
on  schedule  time  with  a  uniform  rate  of 
fare.  Under  this  ruling  taxicabs  are  not 
classed  as  comnuTcial  vehicles.  Motor 
Age  says  of  commercial  vehicles  in  Paris: 

"In  Paris  there  are  about  6,000  taxi- 
cabs,  and  during  the  coming  year  800 
motor-buses  will  l)e  put  into  circulation 
l)y  the  (JeniTul  Omnibus  Co.,  having  a 
monoi)oly  of  the  city  service.  Practically 
all  the  taxicabs  and  commercial  vehicles 
in  use  in  Paris  are  of  the  internal-combus- 
tion type,  steam  not  being  favored,  and 
the  number  of  electrics  being  confined  to 
about  a  score  of  very  light  delivery  vans. 
(Jasoline-electric  vehicles  are  not  em- 
I)lo.\('d.  th(>  few  taxicabs  established  on 
this  principle  a  few  years  ago  having  grad- 
ually gone  out  of  existence." 

EXPORT    TRADE    IN    AMERICAN    CARS 

The  export  trade  in  American  cars  is  in- 
creasing. In  October,  1911,  there  was  a 
gain  in  the  total  value  of  cars  and  sundries 
exported  of  !So84,74.'),  which  is  a  gain  of 
7.")  i)er  cent,  over  the  total  for  October, 
1010.     Motor  World  says  of  these  figures: 

'  .\s  has  been  the  case  during  the  past 
six  months,  the  gains  made  by  South 
.\itierica  and  British  Oceania  by  far  exceed 
the  losses  experienced  in  Mexico,  (lermany, 
France,  and  other  countries.  British  Co- 
lumbia increased  its  purchases  from  .$79,219 
to  $248,98.').  a  gain  of  240  per  cent.,  whil.- 
South  .\merica  look  .fl ()(),()()()  worth  as 
against  $:i2,:i9()  in  October,  1910,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  200  per  cent.  The 
United  Kingdom,  too,  which  for  some 
months  had  remained  stationary,  as  far  as 
automobile  exports  from  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  increased  its  purcha.ses  dur- 
ing October  l)y  fully  102  jx-r  cent.  ov«t 
tlio.se  in  the  same  month  of  last  year,  the 
figures  being  .^2:57,109  and  .$115,158, 
respectively. 


"  During  the  ten  months  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1911,  no  less  than  12,196  cars, 
valued  at  $12,608,127,  and  parts  valued 
at  .$2,736,550,  were  sent  abroad,  as  com- 
pared with  7,011  cars,  valued  at  $9,.521,- 
851,  and  parts  to  the  value  of  $1,669,787, 
during  the  same  period  of  1910.  Canada 
still  is  bv  far  the  best  customer,  taking 
.$4,880.91*1  worth  of  cars,  with  England 
(.$2,407,373),  British  Oceania  ($1,602,383), 
South  America  ($967,358),  and  Asia 
(.$647,067)  following  in  the  order  named. 


INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR    STATISTICS 

It  has  long  been  known  outside  of  motor 
circles,  as  well  as  in,  that  the  United  States 
leads  other  countries  in  the  number  of 
motor-cars  in  use.  Statistics  for  ten  Euro- 
pean countries  have  recently  been  made 
public  in  Paris.  They  show  that  while 
England  leads  in  Europe,  she  is  far  behind 
this  country,  the  total  for  the  United  King- 
dom being  75,600  cars,  which  is  only  about 
one-third  the  estimated  production  of  new 
cars  in  this  country  during  1912.  Next 
after  England  comes  France  with  64,200 
cars,  Germany  with  53,000,  Belgium  with 
11,()()0,  Italy  6,300,  Austria  5,900.  Switzer- 
land 3,670.  The  A  iitocor  prints  an  article 
showing  that  the  total  for  the  United  King- 
dom is  apportioned  as  follows:  to  England 
(iO.OOO,  Scotland  6,000,  Ireland  3,500. 
Motor-cycles  make  a  large  total  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  being  for  England  44,000, 
Scotland  3,300,  Ireland  1,200.  Motor  Age 
says  of  the  increase  in  motoring  in  France: 

"  That  motoring  is  increasing  in  France 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  191 1  returns 
record  an  increase  of  10,540  cars  on  the 
year  I9I0,  this  of  course  referring  only  to 
pleasure  or  privately  owned  cars.  This 
method  of  numbering  cars  went  into  force 
in  1898,  and  when  the  first  accurate  re- 
turns were  made  in  1899  it  was  found  that 
there  were  1,672  cars  in  use;  since  then 
the  increase  has  been  steady  from  j'ear  to 
year,  the  progress  during  the  last  twelve 
months  being  at  about  the  same  ratio  as 
for  the  pa'^t  two  j'ears.  Average  horse- 
power also  has  increased,  for  in  I90I  it  was 
only  4,  in  1909  it  had  risen  to  12,  and  in 
1911  the  average  horse-power  of  the  French 
touring-car  was  13.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  horse-power  from  a  taxation 
standpoint  and  from  the  engineer's  view- 
point are  quite  different  matters;  that  a 
iour-cyclinder  of  3  1-10  by  7  inches  bore 
and  stroke  is  considered  as  developing  12 
horse-power  by  the  fiscal  authorities,  while 
the  maker  will  guarantee  it  to  give  over 
40  horse-power. 

"  While  motor-cars  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  number  in  the  city  of  Paris,  the 
number  of  horses  in  use  has  just  as  steadily 
decreased.  Official  statistics  show  that  in 
ten  years  Paris  has  lost  15,798  horses,  the 
number  in  1899  being  91,261,  and  at  the 
end  of  1910,  75,463.  The  greatest  decrea.se 
has  been  noted  in  the  wealthy  residential 
districts,  showing  that  the  motor-car  has 
ousted  the  horse  as  a  pleasure  conveyance. 
Paris  })()ssesses  a  total  of  450,000  vehicles 
of  all  kinds  propelled  by  human,  animal,  or 
mechanical  j)ower.  It  is  a  proportion  of 
one  vehicle  for  forty-one  inhabitants,  and 
is  probably  the  highest  ratio  of  vehicles 
to  inhabitants  to  be  found  in  any  city  in 
the  world." 

GOOD    NATIONAL    ROADS 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultun^  devotes  special  attention  to 
good  roads  in  his  annual  report  to  Presi- 
dent Taft.  He  declares  that  the  country 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  national  readjustment 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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THIS  magnificent  car  is  the  product  of 
the  greatest  automobile  factory  in  the 
world.  It  is  our  Model  61  —  a  45 -horse- 
power five  -  passenger  touring  car,  priced  at 
$1500.  Judged  by  the  standard  values  of 
other  makers  this  is  a  $2000  car. 


^  The  handsome  body  is  finished 
in  deep  Brewster  green,  ivory 
striped.  All  of  the  bright  parts 
are  heavily  nickel-plated.  The 
lamps  are  dead  black  trimmed 
with  bright  nickel.  It  has  a 
powerful  45-horsepower  motor. 
The  long  >vheel  base  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  inches  gives 
you  all  the  room  and  comfort 
you  can  possibly  want.  The 
shifting  levers  are  in  the  center 


of  the  car.  All  door  handles  are 
located  inside,  leaving  the  grace- 
ful body  lines  unbroken.  The 
tires  are  big.  Axles  are  fitted 
with  the  finest  Timken  bearings. 
The  magneto  is  a  Bosch. 
^  Our  booklet  will  explain  why 
we  can  produce  a  better  car  for 
less  money  than  any  other  maker 
in  the  industry.  It  will  interest 
you.  Write  and  ask  for  copy 
C21. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Wheel  baNL-.  iij  iiulies  ;  body,  S-paSsenger,  touring;  niotor,43  x  4i; 
horsepower,  4;  ;  Hoscti  niayneto;  tires,  34  x  4  inch  Q.  D.;  finish,  Rrewster 
green,  ivory  stripe,  all  bright  part;  nickel-i'lated.     Price,  fijoo. 
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Foolish  dependence  on  rubber  alone  may 
make  you  liable  for  criminal  negligence, '  * 

Consider  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  your  car — 
consider  the  safety  of  other  road  users.     Even  if  you  don't 

value  your  own  life,  what  right  have  you  to  imperil  the  lives  of  others  ? 

Weed  Chains  absolutely  prevent  skidding — then  why 
don't  you  put  them  on  ? 

Weed  Chains 

are  attached  in  a  jiffy  w^ithout  the  use  of  a  jack  or  other  tools 
— are  free  to  creep — continually  shift  their  position  on  the  tire. 
Cannot  injure  tires  because  they  do  creep. 

Manufacturers  will  not  guarantee   their  tires,    when    tire    chains   are 
used,  unless  the  chains  are  "free  to  creep." 

Insurance  Companies  strongly  advise  their  use  on  every  car  they  insure. 


At  All 

Reputable 

Dealers 


ALSO  USED  ON  THE  FRONT  WHEELS 

Weed    Chains    give    comfortable,    easy  steering — no 
cramped  fingers,  no  cramped  arms,  no  sore  muscles. 

Out  of  car  tracks,   ruts,    snowdrifts    and    heavy  going.    Just 
like  steering  on  smooth  roads.      Try  them  and  be  convinced. 

WEED  CHAIN  TIRE  GRIP  CO.,  28  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 
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BONDS 

Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 


Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  tjovernnient 
as  security  for 


Instead  of  the 


are  tfie  fjrily  class  we  offer. 

Postal  Banks  pay  these 

Bonds  will    yield    from 

ll'rite  /or  FRl-F.  Circular 

New  First  Nat'I  Bank.  Dept.  C-1   Columbus,  O. 
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For  Social  Play- Art  Backs- Exquisite  Colors- High  Quality 

New  Designs-  Club  Indexes-  Ideal  for  Bridge. 

Gold  Edges -AirCushion  or  Ivory  Finish -50 £aPack 


in  use  Throughout  the  World  for  General  Play 

The  Most  Durable  25  Cent  Card  Made. 

Club  Indexes  -  Air- Cushion  orlvdrv  Finish. 


OFFICIAL  RULES 

CARD  GAMES 

HOYLEUPT0DAT[ 

ISSUED  YEARLY 

SmfoRlS"!!!  STAMPS 

rHtUSPUYINGCARDCa 

CINCiNNAII  IJ5A  , 
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in  these  matters.  Changes  ah-eady  brought 
about  in  traffic  conditions  have  made  it 
obligatory  upon  the  country  to  depart 
radically  from  methods  that  have  been  long 
in  use  for  road-construction  and  mainte- 
nance. These  new  conditions  have  made 
quite  obsolete  methods  which  formerly 
were  considered  satisfactory  and  were  long 
followed.  Most  notable  of  all  the  changes 
is  the  elimination  of  the  old  custom  of  ma- 
king improvements  by  local  authorities. 
That  system  is  being  superseded  by  a  cen- 
tral administration  with  the  necessary 
responsibility  that  goes  with  it.  What  is 
most  needed  now  is  the  promotion  of  care- 
ful scientific  knowledge  among  those  who 
build  roads.  Many  are  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  conneclion  not  only  with 
construction  and  maintenance,  but  in  the 
administration  of  highways.  Among  other 
things  the  Secretary  says  in  his  report: 

"  The  questions  which  confront  road- 
builders  vary  greatly  witli  local  conditions. 
Instruction  in  the  art  of  road-building  to 
be  of  real  practical  value  must  be  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  each  locality. 
Such  instruction  is  given  by  the  office  of 
public  roads  through  the  medium  of  ob- 
ject-lesson roads,  built  at  local  expense. 
During  the  past  year  roads  were  built  in 
fifty-two  places,  involving  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $120,000.  When  it  is 
considered  that  each  of  these  fifty-two 
object-lesson  roads  constitutes  a  practical 
school  of  applied  road-building,  it  must  be 
evident  that  this  feature  of  the  depart- 
ment's work  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
great  nation-wide  movement  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  public  roads. 

"  In  the  routine  testing  and  examina- 
tion of  road  materials  great  progress  has 
been  made  along  established  lines.  In- 
vestigation of  the  problems  of  dust-pre- 
vention and  road-preservation  has  occupied 
much  attention  during  the  year. 

"  An  investigation  completed  during  the 
year  shows  that  the  total  road  mileage  of 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska 
and  insular  possessions,  is  2,210,857  miles, 
of  which  only  187,910  miles,  or  8.49  per 
cent,  of  all  our  roads,  are  improved.  The 
increase  in  the  mileage  of  our  improved 
roads  during  the  5-year  period  1904-09, 
has  been  34,379  miles." 


Shades  of  Schiller. — A  curious  meeting 
between  Goethe  and  a  woman  admirer  is 
retold  in  The  Open  Court,  as  reported  by 
Dr.  G .  Parthey  in  the  woman's  own  words. 
The  incident  is  related  as  follows: 

"•T  had  made  up  my  mind  to  vi.sit  the 
great  Goethe  just  once,  and  so  one  day  when 
1  rode  through  Weimar  I  went  to  his  gar- 
den and  gave  the  gardener  one  dollar,  so 
that  he  would  hide  me  in  an  arbor  and 
give  me  the  wink  when  Goethe  came  along. 
Now,  when  he  came  down  the  path  and  the 
gardener  beckoned  to  me,  J  stept  out  and 
said,  '  Worshipful  sir  !  '  Then  he  stood 
still,  put  his  hands  behind  his  back,  looked 
at  me,  and  said,  '  Do  you  know  me?  '  I 
answered,  '  Great  man,  who  is  there  that 
does  not  know  you?  '  and  began  to  recite, 

'  Firmly  bound,  the  mold  of  clay 
In  its  dungeon  walls  doth  stand.' 

At  that  he  made  a  bow,  turned  around,  and 
went  on.  So  1  had  my  way,  and  had  seen 
the  great  Goethe." 

The  great  Goethe  must  have  wondered 
why  some  of  Schiller's  lines  were  quoted 
to  him  upon  such  an  occasion,  instead  of 
some  of  his  own. — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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T^HE  Commer  Truck  is  now  built  in  America 
and  known  as  the  W  C  P  Commer  Truck. 
The  increasing  demand  for  Commer  Trucks 
coming  from  the  six  continents,  coup- 
led w^ith  the  inability  of  the  English 
Works  to  manufacture  rapidly  enough, 
has  forced  this  move. 

The  W  C  P  Commer  Truck  is  made 
under  the  same  exacting  conditions  as 
the  British-made  Commer  Truck.  The 
materials  in  the  Commer  Truck  as  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  come 
from  identically  the  same  sources. 

The  manufacture  of  the  first  lot  of 
W  ,C  P  Commer  Trucks  has  been 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 


We  warrant" 
, ,  Jommer  Trucks  (vf 

'^EVEN  YEARS 

rom  data  of  dolivory- 
Thi»  worponty 
inlimitod  regar 
defsctivQ  matai 
and 
rlunan 


Assistant  Works  Manager  of  the  English  com- 
pany, supported  by  a  corps  of  assistants  and 
inspectors,  and  every  piece  made  and  put  into 
these  W  C  P  Commer  Trucks  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  verifying 
the  w^ork  of  the  individual  inspector. 

With  the  high  standard  of  Commer 
quality  fully  maintained  and  backed 
by  the  seven-year  guarantee  shown 
herew^ith,  the  W  C  P  Commer  Truck 
offers  the  soundest  investment  in  the 
entire  field  of  heavy-duty  gasoline 
motor  trucks. 

While  many  Commer  Trucks  are  sev- 
en years  old,  not  one  Commer  Truck 
has  ever  w^orn  out. 


BROADWAY  AT  56TH  STREET 

Plants  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  Luton,  England 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Chas.  B.  Shanks,  Western  Manager, 

703  Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pioneer  Automobile  Co.,  Golden  Gate  Ave- 
nue, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pittsburg  Auto  Co.,  5909  Baum  St.,  Pittsburg 

Benoist  &  Aull,  Benoist  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 

J.  A.  Koehl,  New  Orleans,  La. 


OR  THESE  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Thos.  P.  Goodbody,  626  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

Dodge  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Skinner  Bros.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fred  E.  Gilbert  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

H.  E.  Olund,  Crown  King,  Arizona 


Geo.  R.  Snodeal  Auto  Co.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

Motor  Sales  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Geo.  H.  Snyder,  465  Fulton  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hoagland-Thayer,    Inc.,   383  Halsey    Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  Wade  Cox,  Houston,  Texas 


A         G         E         N  T  S 

We  invite  automobile  men  or  engineers 
who  wish  to  represent  the  Commer 
Truck  in  unoccupied  territory  to  write  us. 
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Madam — 

Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  Are 
Utterly    Unfit  for  Electric  Cars 


Pneumatic  tires,  because  of  punc- 
tures and  blowouts,  cause  women 
who  drive  pleasure  electrics  more  an- 
noyances and  expense  than  all  other 
items  put  tocjether. 

But  experienced  users  of  electrics 
will  no  longer  use  tires  that  puncture 
nor  tires  that  cause  excessive  vibra- 
tion. They  choose  Motz  Cushion 
Tires.  And  almost  a  score  of  elec- 
tric car  makers,  knowing  their  cus- 
tomers' wants,  are  now  equipping 
their  cars  with  Motz  Cushion  Tires. 
They  make  95^  of  all  electric-driven 
pleasure  cars. 

The  wonderful  feature  of  the  Motz 
Cushion  Tire  is  its  amazing  resili- 
ency. It  is  every  whit  as  easy  riding 
as  the  properly  inflated  pneumatic. 
Has  none  of  the  bad  features  of  hard- 
rubber  truck  tires,  which  jolt  the 
car's  occupants  and  quickly  ruin  its 
mechanical  parts. 


You  save  many  a  dollar,  too !  For 
repair  bills  are  ended.  And  you've 
tires  that  outwear  5  sets  of  pneumat- 
ics. Motz  Cushion  Tires  are  guar- 
anteed for  10,000  miles — two  years. 
Pneumatics  average  less  than  3,000 
miles. 

Motz  Cushion  Tires  fit  any  standard 
clincher,  universal  quick-detachable  or  de- 
mountable rim. 

Every  woman,  before  buying  a  new  elec- 
tric, or  new  tires  for  her  present  electric, 
should  know  all  about  Motz  Cushion  Tires. 

Ask  your  husband  to  write  us  or  else  drop 
us  a  card,  asking  for  our  Booklet  98.  It 
tells  about  Motz  C'ushion  Tires  and  repro- 
duces letters  from  users.  Please  mention 
make  and  model  of  your  car. 

The  Motz  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Factories  and  Executive  Offices,   AKRON,   0. 

BRANCHES 
1737    Broadway,    New    York;    2023    Michigan 
Avenue,    Chicago;     999    Woodward    Avenue, 
Detroit;  409  East  15th  Street,  Kansas  City 

He  also  Manufacture  Demountable  Solid 
and  Cushion   Tires  /or  Cemmercial  Cars. 


MOTZ  Cushion  Tires 


are  made  easy  riding  by  means  of  double, 
notched  treads,  undercut  sides,  slantwise 
bridges  and  secret  processed  rubber. 

A — in  the  picture  shows  double  notched 
treads. 

B — shows  undercut  sides. 

C — shows  slantwise  bridges. 

D — shows  how  perfectly  the  tire  absorbs 
shocks  when  car  passes  over  an  obstacle 
(from  actual  photograph). 

(171) 


Make^25io  ^50  Weekly 


sclliDK  the  Auiomalic  Conibinatioa  lut'lin 
your  home  county.  A  Fence  Builder's  Tool, 
Post  Puller,  Lilting  Jack,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Teamsters,  in  Factories, 
Mills,  Mines,  etc.  Weight  24  lt)S.  Capacity  3 
Ions.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. Write  for  special  ofler  to  live  agents. 
Sen  1  n'^i  riiori''\  .  Nnmr  r'ii;nt%'  ^■  li'-f-  vm  live. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  220  Bloomfleld,  Ind. 


This 

Desk 


$ 


At  Factory 

.'«ln.  Ions.  :U 
in.  wide,    4.'.S 
in.  hlKh.     Se- 
lected Oak, 
wax     fini(*h  — 
iGoldrn.     un- 
I*-**  nih<-rwi».»' 
ordered ':ha«C 
largedrawem, 
vertical    file 
drawer,    letter 
file,  card  drawer. 
private    compar'ment 


Kor  -tti  years  wo  have  been  payioR  our  customet^ 
I  the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 

liiethods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $'20U  and  up 
I  \%'tiu-h  we  can  reconunend  after  the  nmst  thorough 
I  |>.T.nrial  ii>ve0tiKiiti«>n.  I'lriine  aitk  fi>r  lA>aD  l.lflt  Nu.  7J7 
I  $'.^0  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kan« 


Ask  for 

Office 

Furniture 

Catalog 

No.  233 
private    compar'ment  with   door  and  lock,  wood    pigeon 
hole  boxe«.  ext*  nnion  slide,  braan  soeketM.  etc. 
e.  B.  trriKFORI)  Ml'e.  CO.     -    ll<narr  Ballitlar    -  CHICieO,  ILL. 


Out- 
Doors 

inYbur 

Own  Room 


This  Free  Book 
Tells  You  How 

—you  may  receive  the  bencfita  of  oul> 
of -door  sleeping  at  all  seasons— the 
face  only  cominfr  in  contact  with  the 
crisp,  out-door  air— the  body  enjoying 
all  the  comforts  of  a  warm  room, 
by  using  a 


Walsh  Window  Tent 

Provided  with  awning  and  pcrecn  to  protect  sleeper  from 
drafts,  Btorms,  cold  or  in.sects.  Instantly  adjustid  to  any 
wmdow  without  nails  or  screws  to  mar  woodwork.  Every 
Bleeping  room  should  l>e  equipped 
with  one.  If  not  at  your  dealers,  I 
write  for  free  book— What  Frc»h  ' 
Air  Will  Do. 

Recommended  By 

Eminent  Physicians 
SatiBfaction  Guanint«cd 
CABINET  MFG.  CO. 
M3  MaloSt.,Ouincy,Ill. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

\X  riLLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS  is 
*  »  writing  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  of 
the  poetry  of  JMadison  Cawein:  "He 
has  the  gift  in  a  measure  that  I  do  not 
think  surpassed  in  any  poet,  of  touching 
some  smallest  or  commonest  thing  in 
nature,  and  making  it  live  from  the  mani- 
fold as.sociations  in  which  we  have  our 
being,  and  gloAv  thereafter  with  an  inex- 
tinguishable beauty." 

The  "felicities"  of  this  Kentucky  poet 
make  a  deep  impression  on  Mr.  Howells. 
We  will  quote  further  from  this  magazine 
essay  which  now  appears  as  a  preface  to 
Mr.  Cawein's  volume  of  selected  poems 
("Poems,"   The  Macmillan  Company): 

"His  felicities  do  not  seem  sought; 
rather  they  seem  to  seek  him,  and  to  sur- 
prize him  with  the  delight  they  impart 
through  him.  .  .  .  No  other  poet,  not  even 
of  the  great  Elizabethan  range,  can  out- 
word  this  poet  when  it  comes  to  choosing 
some  epithet  fresh  from  the  earth  and  air, 
and  with  the  morning  sun  or  light  upon  it, 
for  an  emotion  or  experience  in  which  the 
race  renews  its  youth  from  generation  to 
generation. 

"  He  is  of  Keats  and  Shelley  and  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  in  that  truth  to 
observance  and  experience  of  nature  and 
the  joyous  expression  of  it,  which  are  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  his  art. 

"...  Mr.  Cawein  might,  indeed,  be 
called  the  poet  of  youth  if  he  resented 
being  called  the  poet  of  nature;  but  the 
poet  of  youth,  be  it  understood,  of  vague 
regrets,  of  'tears,  idle  tears,'  of  'long,  long 
thoughts,'  for  that  is  the  real  youth,  and 
not  the  youth  of  the  supposed  hilarity,  the 
attributed  recklessness,  the  daring  hopes." 

To  represent  this  poet,  we  have  chosen 
a  portion  of  a  long  poem,  which  ]\Ir. 
Howells  calls  "worthy  of  Wordsworth,  or 
of  Tennyson  in  a  Wordsworthian  mood": 

The  Old  Water-Mill 

By   ^Madison   Caweix 

Wild  ridgo  on  ridge  the  wooded  hills  arise, 

Between  whose  breezy  vistas  gulfs  of  .skies 

Pilot  great  clouds  like  towering  argosies, 

And  hawk  and  buzzard  breast  the  azure  breeze. 

With  many  a  foaming  fall  and  glimmering  reach 

Of  plaeid  murmur,  imder  elm  and  beech. 

The  creek   goes   twinkling   through   long  gleam.s 

and  glooms 
Of  woodland  quiet,  summered  with  perfumes; 
The  creek,  in  whose  rlear  shallows  minnow-schooLs 
Glitter  or  dart;    and  by  whose  deeper  pools 
The  blue  kingfishers  and  Ihe  herons  haunt; 
That,  often  startled  from  the  freckled  flaunt 
Of  blackberry-lilies — where  they  feed  or    hide — 
Trail  a  lank  flight  along  tlie  forestside 
With  eery  clangor.     Here  a  sycamore 
Smooth,    wave-uprooted,    builds    from   shore    to 

shore 
.\  headlong  bridge;   and  there,  a  storm-hurled  oak 
Lays  a  long  dam.  where  sand  and  gravel  choke 
The  water's  lazy  way.     Here  mistflowcr  blurs 
Its  bit  of  heaven;    there  the  ox-eye  stirs 
Its  gloaming  hues  of  pearl  and  gold;    and  here, 
A  gray,  cool  stain,  like  dawn's  own  atmosphere, 
Th(;  dim  wild  carrot  lifts  its  crumpled  crest: 
And  over  all,  at  slender  flight  or  rest. 
The  dragon-flies,  lik<'  coruscating  rays 
Of  lapis-lazuli  and  chrysoprase, 
Drowsily  sparkle  through  the  summer  days: 
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And,  dewlap-deep,  here  from  the  noontide  heat 
The  bell-hung  cattle  find  a  cool  retreat : 
And  through  the  willows  girdling  the  hill, 
Now  far,  now  near,  borne  as  the  soft  winds  will. 
Comes  the  low  rushing  of  the  water-mill. 
Ah,  lovely  to  me  from  a  little  child. 
How  changed  the  place!    wherein  once,  undeflled, 
The  glad  communion  of  the  sky  and  stream 
Went  with  me  like  a  presence  and  a  dream. 
Where  once  the  brambled   meads  and  orchard- 
lands. 
Poured  ripe  abundance  down  with  mellow  hands 
Of  summer ;    and  the  birds  of  field  and  wood 
Called  to  me  in  a  tongue  I  understood ; 
And  in  the  tangles  of  the  old  rail-fence 
Even  the  insect  tumult  had  some  sense, 
And  every  sound  a  happy  eloquence: 
And  more  to  me  than  wisest  books  can  teach 
The  wind  and  water  said:    who.se  words  did  reach 
My  soul,  addressing  their  magnificent  spee^^h, — 
Raucous  and  rushing — from  the  old  mill-wheel, 
That  made  the  rolling  mill-cogs  snore  and  reel, 
Like  some  old  ogre  in  a  faerytale 
Nodding  above  his  meat  and  mug  of  ale. 
How  memory  takes  me  back  the  ways  that  lead — 
As  when  a  boy — through  woodland  and  through 

mead! 
To  orchards  fruited :  or  to  fields  in  bloom : 
Or  briery  fallows,  like  a  mighty  room. 
Through  which  the  winds  swing  censers  of  per- 
fume. 
And    where    deep    blackberries    spread    miles    of 

fruit ; — 
A  wildwood  feast,  that  stayed  the  plowboy's  foot 
When  to  the  tasseling  acres  of  the  corn 
He  drove  his  team,  fresh  in  the  primrose  morn; 
And  from  the  liberal  banquet,  nature  lent. 
Plucked  dewy  handfuls  as  he  whistling  went. 

A  boy  once  more,  I  stand  with  sunburnt  feet 
And  watch  the  harvester  sweep  down  the  wheat; 
Or  laze  with  warm  limbs  in  the  unstacked  straw 
Near  by  the  thresher,  whose  insatiate  maw 
Devours  the  sheaves,  hot-drawling  out  its  hum — 
Like  some  great  sleepy  bee,  above  a  bloom.  i 

Made  drunk  with  honey — while,  grown  big  with 

grain, 
The  bulging  sacks  receive  the  golden  rain. 
Again  I  tread  the  vaUey,  sweet  with  hay, 
And  hear  the  bobwhite  calling  far  away, 
Or  wood-dove  cooing  in  the  elder-brake: 
Or  see  the  sassafras  bushes  madly  shake 
As  swift,  a  rufous  instant,  in  the  glen 
The  red  fox  leaps  and  gallops  to  his  den: 
Or.  standing  in  the  violet-colored  gloam. 
Hear  roadways  sound  with  holiday  riding  home 
From  church  or  fair,  or  country  barbecue. 
Which  half  the  country  to  some  village  drew. 

How  spilled  with  berries  were  its  summer  hills, 
And  strewn  with  walnuts  all  its  autumn  rills! — 
And   chestnuts   too!      burred    from   the   spring's 
'     long  flowers;  I 

Jime's,   when   their   tree-tops  streamed  delirious 

showers 
Of  blossoming  silver,  cool,  crepuscular. 
And  like  a  nebulous  radiance  shone  afar. — • 
And  maples!    how  their  sappy  hearts  would  pour 
Kude  troughs  of -sirup,  when  the  winter  hoar 
SteamixJ  with  the  sugar-kettle,  day  and  night, 
And.  red.  the  snow  was  streaked  with  firelight. 
Then  it  was  glorious!    th(^  mill-dam's  edge 
(Jne  slope  of  frosty  crystal,  laid  a  ledge 
Of  pearl  across;    above  which,  sleeted  trees 
Tossed  arms  of  ice,  that,  clashing  in  the  breeze, 
Tinkled  the  ringing  creek  with  icides.j 
Thin  as  the  peal  of  far-off  elfin  bells: 
\  sound  that  in  my  city  dreams  I  hear. 
That  brings  before  me.  imder  skies  that  clear. 
The  old  mill  in  its  winter  narb  of  snow. 
Its  frozen  wheel  like  a  hoar  beard  below. 
And  ll«  west  windows,  two  deep  eyes  aglow. 

The  press  of  Mitchell  Keniierlly — what 
would  our  poets  do  in  these  evil  days  with- 
out this  fine-hearted  patron?  -prints  the 
third  of  Charl(>s  Hanson  Towne's  hooks  of 
poems.  The  title  poem  called  "Youth" 
is  an  Arcadian  rhai)sody,  where  shadowy, 
sweet  characters  move  through  a  drama  of 
lit>  and  art  in  an  at  lie.      It  is  a  sentimen- 
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Are  You  One  Who's  Wondered  ? 


HERHAPS  you  are  among  the  hundreds  of  automobile 
enthusiasts  —  owners,  drivers  or  just  "lookers  on" — 
who  have  wondered  what  The  White  Company  would 
do   were   it   to   produce  a  six-cylinder  car.    Probably 

you've  come  to  have  a  splendid  respect  for  any  car  The  White 
Company  might  produce  as  you  have  watched  their  models 
year  after  year  since  the  automobile  industry  began.  Perhaps 
you  are  prejudiced,  but  it's  such  a  splendid  prejudice,  reaching 
back  over  years  of  actual  performance,  during  which  the  name 
of  "W^hite"  stood  as  a  bulwark  for  reliability  and  thorough 
building.  If  you  had  this  curiosity,  to-day  w^e  are  ready  to 
satisfy  it  —  in  a  six-cylinder  "White." 

It's  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  the  details  of  this  car.  The 
highest  engineering  authorities  in  the  gasoline-engine  world 
have  reached  very  definite  conclusions,  and  any  car  designed 
to-day  would  imitate  closely  the  mechanical  features  of  this 
six-cylinder  "W^hite." 

The  Simplest  "Six"  — The  White 


IF  course  we  take  considerable  pride  in  telling  you  that 
it's  built  on  the  same  identical  lines  as  our  "30's"  and 
"40's" — it  has  the  same  marvelous  simplicity  which 

1  tells  more  than  any  word  description   of  ours  —  that 

practically  total  absence  of  the  paraphernalia  that  litter  most 
engines,  especially  the  more  powerful  types.  Regarding  the 
details  of  finish,  body  lines  and  equipment,  The  W^hite  Com- 
pany w^ould  not  be  outdone.  This  six-cylinder  "60"  White 
is  all  a  car  should  be  in  these  respects  —  possibly  just  a  little 
more  —  because  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  produced  to-day 
instead  of  yesterday.  Built  as  we  like  to  build  motor  cars, 
there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  these  cars  to  be  produced 
this  season.  They're  going  pretty  rapidly,  order  after  order 
having  been  filled  without  even  a  photograph,  a  blue-print  or 
a  car  to  show^.  This  isn't  a  cry  of  "wolf"  but  just  a  plain  state- 
ment to  our  friends  —  to  those  who  want  this  highest  expres- 
sion of  an  automobile  as  interpreted  by  the  great  W^hite  fac- 
tory. W^e  w^ould  not  disappoint  you  if  we  could  help  it  —  you 
can  help  it  by  getting  your  appointment  for  a  demonstration 
early. 

Appointments  for  demonstrations  in  all  principal 
cities  on  or  after  January  first. 


The  White  WlMI  Company 

812  East  79th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Aristocrat  of  the  Motor  World  " 

A  thing  of  beauty,  grace  and  symmetry,  our  191 2 
Model  1220  embodies  a  degree  of  luxury,  comfort  and 
refinement  never  before  attained  in  any  car. 

The  perfection  of  its  mechanism  proves  itself  in  its 
wonderful  efficiency,  perfect  simplicity,  absolute  safety  and 
noiseless  operation. 

It  is  the  final  word  in  motor  car  supremacy. 
Write  for   Catalog   dy-E 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUGGY  COMPANY 


567    Dublin  Avenue 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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He  Couldn't  Find 
the  Plot 


All  the  words  were  there— but  they 
didn't  make  a  story.  You  have  been 
readingr  tome  tpeedometer  tales  of  late- 
picturesque,  ingenious,  interesting—  but 
have  you  found  the  plot  ? 

Advertising  a  speedometer  for  more 
than  it's  worth  may  afford  the  car  manu- 
facturer a  chance  to   boast  of  the  most 
expensive  equipment  in  use,  but  in  the 
long  run,  it  willbe  far  better  to  adopt  the 
speedometer  of  most  extensive  use. 
Only  the  beat  stands  at  the  top. 
The  Stewart  Speedometer  is  used  by  four  automobile  owners  out  of  five.     You 
can't  afford  to  endorse  a  speedometer  which  simply  adds  an  extra  cosf  and  brings  no 
extra  efficiency  to  you  car.     The  Stewart  will  do  everything  that  any  •peedometer 
can  do,  and  a  lot  of  things  that  other  speedometers  can't  do. 
Half  its  features  are  exclutive. 
It  can't  be   imitated,  much  less  duplicated. 

Made  in  the  largest  and  best  equipped  speedometer  plant  in  the  world. 
Guaranteed  because  the  guarantee  isn't  necessary. 
You  can  only  pay  a  higher  price. 

If  we  didn't  make  so  many  it  would  cost  as  much  as  any. 
Stewart  Speedometers  are  attractive— beautifully  made — 
open  dials — large  figures  easily  read  absolutely  accurate; 
100,000-mile  season  odometer;  100-mile  trip  register,  can  be 
set  back  to  any  tenth  of  a  mile.  Strongest  flexible  shaft,  drop 
forged  swivel  joints  (an  exclusive  feature',  quiet  road  wheel 
gears. "ALWA  YS  ON  THE  JOB" 

Stewart  &  Clark  Manufacturing  Co. 

1895  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Deiroil        San  Krancisco         New  York         Ix>b  Angeles        Chicago       London     Speedometers  .  $15  to  $30 
Cleveland  PhiladelpLia  Minneapolis       Iiidianapolis       Kansas  City     Paris  j4*i°o  »7o"'°"' 


tal  piece,  with  here  and  there  a  feminine 
poignancy — but  rather  flat  for  the  lack 
of  masculine  bitters. 

Mr.  ToM^e  is  best  at  his  songs.  We 
have  seen  all  the  lyrics  in  this  book  before, 
and  have  reprinted  the  best  of  them.  All 
save  one  called  "Shelley's  Skylark."  This 
is  a  dainty  poem  sent  out  to  swing  as  a 
bright  satellite  around  Shelley's  song. 
These  lines  have  been  washed  free  from 
the  grossness  that  usually  clings  to  lan- 
guage, and  shine  like  silver: 

Shelley's  Skylark 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

Immortal  bird. 

Whose  song  God's  purest  poet  long  since  heard. 
And  caught  within  the  golden  chains  of  rime, 
Our  captive  for  aU  time! 

O  tender  tones, 

That  none  who.  hearing,  ever  can  forget. 

Even  when  the  city's  thunder  crashes  and  groans. 

And  the  wood's  whisper  moan.s — 

How  wonderful  that  thou  art  with  us  yet! 

High  on  the  Hills  of  Song  thy  song  is  set. 

Within  the  very  blue  where  first  thy  voice 

Made  his  young  heart  rejoice; 

And  from  empyrean  heights  forever  shall  fall 

Thy'silver  madrigal. 

Drenching  the  world  with  thine  enraptured  strea  m . 

Thy  heavenly  dream, 

Cleansing  us  as  in  fires  angelical. 

Sweeping  us  to  the  mountain-peaks  of  morn 

Where  beauty  and  love  were  bom. 

He  loved  thee ;  and  we  love  thee  for  his  sake ; 

And  sometimes  when  the  heart  is  like  to  break 

With  ancient  sorrows  that  wake 

In  the  still  darkness  of  some  desolate  night. 

We  hear  thee,  too,  as  he  once  heard  thee  sing 

On  a  white  morn  of  spring ; 

And  all  our  soul  is  flooded  with  the  light 

Thy  melody,  and  thine  alone,  can  bring. 

We  lioar  thee — yes ;   i3ut  only  through  his  song  ? 
Our  cars  were  empty  of  thy  fluted  trills 
Until  he  snatched  thee  from  thy  splendid  hills. 
And  gave  the  wonder  of  thy  joy  to  us, 
O  bird  miraculous! 

We  hear  thoe  now — through  him; 

And  we  rejoice  that  as  thy  date  grows  dim. 

He.  and  not  we.  first  heard  that  lovely  .sound 

Which  all  his  spirit  drowned 

In  a  wild  ecstasy  beyond  our  ken. 

And  if  thy  voice  now  fills  heaven's  leafiest  glen. 

Singing  again. 

Flinging  its  silver  cataract  of  bliss 

Down  many  a  sheer  abyss. 

Be  glad.  O  bird,  tliat  when  thou  earnest  here. 

Thy  song  fell  on  his  ear, 

.\nd  he  was  thy  divine  interpreter! 

Here  is  a  downright  Yankee  homesick- 
ness that  puts  to  shame  the  dreamy  nos- 
talgia of  the  Irish  school.  It  is  printed  in 
the  January  Scribner's: 

The  Exile 

By  John   Warhkn   Harper 

I  am  down  in   Arizona, 

On  its  cactus-cover'd  plains. 

The  white  plague  on  my  liollow  cheeks. 

Its  fever  in  my  veins. 

I  am  down  upon  the  (l{\s(!rt. 

'Tis  a  God-forsaken  land, 

Where  you  fight  witli  odds  against  you. 

When  you've  taken  your  last  stand. 

Where  you  live  out  in  the  open, 

Mong  the  sage-brush  and  m&squite. 

With  a  rattler  for  a  neighbor, 

Not  the  friendliest  to  meet. 

Where  you  fling  yourself  upon  a  bunk 

To  rest  your  weary  h(!ad, 

And  you  shake  the  blooming  scorpions 

From  the  covers  of  your  bed. 
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They  say  this  country,  way  down  here, 

Is  full  of  precious  gold. 

Its  mountains  flUed  with  silver. 

And  with  countless  wealth  untold. 

But  I  know  another  country, 

And  my  heart  with  longing  fills, 

Where  the  gold  is  in  the  sunset 

Upon  its  purple  hills. 

Where  the  silver's  in  a  brooklet. 

And  it's  set  with  emerald,  too. 

As  it  flashes  in  the  sunlight 

Of  the  meadow,  stealing  through. 

A  country — God's  own  country. 

And  my  own  to  sacrifice, 

Some  call  it  fair  New  England. 

But  I  caU  it — Paradise. 

'Tis  Thanksgiving  in  New  England, 
'Tis  the  dear  old  homeland  feast, 
And  like  a  Moslem  way  down  here. 
My  prayers  are  toward  the  East. 
The  neighbors  that  I  knew  so  weU, 
I  seem  to  see  them  still. 
Are  winding  in  procession 
To  the  whiite  church  on  the  hill. 
There's  the  greeting  at  the  doorway. 
There's  the  dear  old  family  pew. 
And  the  dearest  faces  in  it 
That  a  lonely  man  e'er  knew. 
And  a  sweet  face  in  the  choir. 
And  a  hand  1  long  to  press, 
Oh  God !  to  hold  her  close  again. 
As  when  she  whispered — "Yes." 

Oh,  I  look  out  o'er  the  sage-brush. 

As  I  stretch  my  yearning  hands 

O'er  the  long,  unbroken  reaches. 

Of  the  desert's  burning  sands. 

To  a  land  where  brooks  are  honest 

When  yovu:  Ups  are  parched  and  drj-. 

Not  the  canon's  clear,  deceptive  streams 

Of  tasteless  alkah. 

New  England  has  no  moimtains 

PuU  of  wealth  and  mines  and  drills. 

But  I'd  give  this  whole  damn'd  coimtry 

For  one  sight  of  its  green  hills. 

I  am  down  in  Arizona, 

And  I'm  told  I've  got  to  stay 

Till  the  Angel  Gabriel  blows  his  trump 

Out  on  the  Judgment  Day. 

I've  been  here  three  years  already. 

And  the  white  plague's  held  in  check. 

And  my  broncho  and  the  pale  horse 

Are  going  neck  by  neck. 

But,  oh  God!    for  Old  New  England, 

As  the  lonely  years  go  by ; 

Let  the  pale  horse  beat  my  broncho. 

Take  me  home  and — let  me  die. 


In  the  following  song  the  poet  calls  up  a 
vision  of  the  Venice  of  another  age: 

The  Song  of  Dead  Cities 

By  Herbert  MtfLLER  Hopkins. 

"  1  played  a  gay  Italian  air. 
And  Venice  swam  into  my  soul 
With  laughter  of  the  young  and  fair. 
And  swinging  barcarolle. 

"But  presently  my  .song  grew  mute, 
For  beat  on  heat  I  heard  arise, 
The  silvery  note  of  harp  and  flute 
Beneath  Italian  skies. 

"  But  all  the  streets  that  round  me  spread. 
With  cosmic  voices  like  the  sea. 
Gave  back  the  dirges  of  the  dead 
That  are  and  are  to  be." 


Hupmobile  Long  Stroke 


Five-Passenger  Touring  Car — $900. 


A   Waiter.— Diner— "  Is   it   customary 
to  tip  tho  waiter  in  this  restaurant'''  " 
Waitku— "  Why— ah— yes,  sir." 
DiNEu— •' Then  hand  mo   a    tip.      I've 
waited   three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  that 
steak  I  ordered."— 6'acred  HearC\Review. 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  eas  lamps  and  genera- 
tor, oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse  •  sliding 
gears.  Four  cylinder  motor,  zk  inch  bore  and  5^  inch  stroke.  Bosch  Magneto. 
106  inch   wheelbase.    30  x  3i  inch  tires.    Color— standard  Hupmobile  blue. 

Dominates  its  class  as  the  Runabout 

did  before  it 

The  Hupmobile  Runabout  brought  new  beauties  and  dignities  to  the  runabout  type. 
And   history  is  repeating  itself  in  that  splendid  companion  to  the  runabout — the  new 

Hupmobile  Long  Stroke  "32,"  the  Five-Passenger  Touring  Car  at  $900. 
The  same  man — E.  A.  Nelson,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 

from  its  inception — designed  both  cars. 

The  same  splendidly  seasoned  factory  organization  is  responsible  for  this  new  and  im- 
pressive success. 

The   Hupmobile  Long  Stroke    "32"    confers  new  honors  upon  the  moderate  priced 
touring  car  class. 

It  pays  no  attention  to  previous  notions 
of  a  ^900  car;  but  boldly  incor- 
porates qualities  unprecedented  at 
that  price. 

Write  for  the  4>^  x  8K  photogravure 
and  description — or  see  the  car  at  the 
show— and  you  will  find  this  impression 
not  only  confirmed  but  strengthened. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 

1243  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hupmobile  Exhibit  at    Grand    Central 

Palace  Skoiv,  Space   F-2,  Main   Floor, 

Neiv   York,  Jan.  10-17. 


Hupmobile  Ronabonl- $75oI'"-  O.  B.  Detroit,  includ- 
ing tup,  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator, 
three  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Four  cylinder, 
20  ]1.  r.,  slidmg  gears,  Bosch  Magneto. 

Hupmobile  Coupe — chassis  Hupmobile  Roadster — clias- 
same  as  runabout — Jjioo  sis  sameas World  Touring 
f ,  o.  b .  Detroit.  Car— ^850  f .  o.  b.  Detroit. 


THE  YALE  FOR  1912 


Has  ALL  the  Features  that  Show  Real  Advancement  over  1911 
Keep  the  1912  YALE  points  in  mind;  thev  mark  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  conijiarison  witli  1911  niotorcycles. 

You  Must  Demand  a  Yale  to  Get  Them  All 

2^-in.  Studded  Tires;  Eclipse  Free  Engine  Clutch,  with  positive 
lever  control;  new  full  high  Forks  and  Triple  Anchored  Handlebars; 
hmgest  stroke  motor  yet  m.ule;  dual  oiling  syMi-ms;  pcrfci'ted  Double 
(Jrip  Control  and  Wide  Mud  Ciiiards. 

Yale  Motorcycles  Hold  the  World's  Records  for  Endurance 

Write  today  for  full  information  about  thr«»-  real  1912  motorcvclr*  •  Modrl 
24.  4  H.P.:  Model  24M.  4  H.P..  with  Bo.ch  Magneto;  Model  25.  5  H  P  Twin 
Model  27,  7  H.P.  Twin. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  MFG.  CO..  1743  Fernwood  Av*..  Toledo.  Ohio 
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The  Water  that  gives 
you  a  clear  head 

It  is  because  of  its  rare, 
unusual  properties  as  a 
solvent  that  Londonderry 
so  wonderfully  cleanses 
the  system.  A  light, 
sparkling  water,  with  only 
those  elements  that  the 
body  needs. 

Mineral  Wafer 


is  the  first  aid  to    good 

health. 

Unequalled  as  a  palatable 
table  water  and  as  a 
"mixer,"  Londonderry  is, 
besides,  the  water  that 
keeps  you  in  best  physical 
and  mental  tone. 

Sparkling  (effervescent) 

in      three  table      sizes. 

Plain  (still)  in  half-gallon 
bottles. 

//  you  are  so  situated 
that  you  hape  trouble  in 
obtaining  it,  tprite  us  and 
tve  ivill  see  that  you  are 
at  once  supplied. 


LONDONDERRY  LITHIA  SPRING  WATER  CO.  % 
Nashua.  N.  H.  .l 


Ohl  You  Pipe  Lovers 

If  you  want  a 

cool  smoke -a 

sweet  smoke — 

a  delightful  smoke  with  no 

injurious  after  effects,  send 

for  a 

Calabash  Absorbo  Pipe 

the  best  bef  yet — looks   like  ;i  -colors 

beautifully— absorbs  nicotine.    I'd  .   i^t  paid 

(3  for  $1.00). 

PpCp  with  earh  order  a  •ample  tin  of  Smoke-Shop 
nVVfCi  M.iiur. — thf   tobacco   that    won't    bite. 


Smoke-Shop  Specialties  Co., 


35  MAIX  ST. 
nOI.YOKK,  MASS. 


French,    German,  Spanish, .  Italian 


Can  be  learned  qnickly,  easily  and  pleasantly, 

»t  ■pn»-»  momenta,    in    yotir  own  home.      Yon 

nr  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro- 

-vord  and  phrase.    In  a  surprisingly 

.'1  .-an  sjH-ak  a  n-  w  ian-oa?'-  i'T  ill'" 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  with 
Roieiithar>  Practical  LiDraiitrr 

S'D'i  for  I!    .  LUt  an  :  T    •t;m    null 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

802  Metropolis  Bld{..  New  York. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

AN    ALTRUIST'S    HARVEST 

1\  I RS.  EDWARD  H.  HARRIMAN  said 
^^ ^  recently  that  if  she  had  given  money 
to  all  those  who  applied  for  it  in  the  past 
year  she  would  be  minus  to-day  at  least 
$120,000,000,  or  a  sum  almost  equivalent 
to  her  entire  fortune.  This  she  naturally 
declined  to  do.  But  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  on  December  2  printed  a  letter  from 
a  man  signing  himself  "Altruist,"  who  de- 
clared that  in  the  past  forty-two  years  he 
had  given  to  charity  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  or  every  cent  he  had.  The 
Post  carefully  looked  into  the  matter  and 
found  that  all  of  the  writer's  assertions 
were  true,  whereupon  he  wrote  a  second 
letter  to  the  same  paper  asking  for  finan- 
cial assistance  "  in  order  only  that  he  might 
have  funds  to  give  away  more."  The  im- 
mediate results  of  this  request,  we  are  told, 
were  amazing.  Money  began  to  pour  in 
by  bucketfuls  and  has  been  coming  in  ever 
since.    Says  The  Post: 

Among  the  offers  of  assistance  that  came 
to  the  writer  of  these  two  letters  was  one 
from  a  merchant  of  this  city,  a  Hebrew. 
When  "Altruist"  went  to  call  on  this  man, 
at  the  merchant's  own  request,  he  was 
given  $250  without  question  or  condition. 

"I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  said  the 
merchant.  "But  here's  $250,  and  1  want 
you  to  determine  what  kind  of  work  you 
think  you  could  do  best.  Then  come  and 
see  me  again,  and  I  will  try  to  get  you  the 
work  to  do." 

A  minister  in  a  little  suburban  town 
wrote  to  say  that,  altho  he  really  could 
not  spare  a  cent  of  his  salary,  still  he  would 
bo  glad  to  send  a  small  sum  monthly  to 
"Altruist."  A  number  of  people  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  promptly  mailed 
checks  for  amounts  varying  between  $3 
and  $100,  with  the  request  that  The  Eve- 
ning Post  would  see  that  they  were  turned 
over  to  the  man  who  had  written  the  letter 
that  shocked  them  into  a  realization  of 
some  of  the  unfairnesses  of  modern  life 
that  they  had  never  appreciated  before. 

Several  persons  were  agitated  by  the 
possible  religious  condition  of  a  man  in 
such  a  position,  and  they  wrote  to  "Altru- 
ist," offering  him  advice  as  to  the  proper 
attitude  he  should  observe.  A  Christian 
Scientist  recommended  that  he  turn  to  her 
church,  because,  she  said,  it  was  the  one 
chtirch  to-day  that  could  teach  men  to 
follow  out  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  compatible  with  twentieth-cen- 
tury conditions.  The  owner  of  a  ranch  in 
Colorado  offered  "Altruist"  the  assistant 
managership,  with  a  living  salary  and  a 
house  to  live  in.  As  an  alternative,  this 
man  suggested  that  he  would  willingly 
lease  "Altruist"  IGO  acres  of  land  for  a 
part  of  the  proceeds,  as  well  as  to  loan  him 
the  necessary  capital  to  start  with. 

Another  man,  a  Frenchman,  and  appar- 
ently an  atheist,  WTote,  offering  to  send  a 
check  for  $25  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
when  he  would  be  able  to  afford  such  an 
expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  coun- 
seled "Altruist"  to  believe  that  he  could 
not  look  to  ministers  and  priests  for  help, 
but  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  were 
situated  like  himself.    Also,  this  man  pro- 
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**Now,  will  I  make  them 
as  beautiful  as  they  are 
practical/*  said  O.  H.  L. 

Wernicke — the  father  of 
Sectional  Bookcases  —  when 
he  became  president  of  The 
Macey  Co. 


>ooJ 


unets 


Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
BuT  They  Are 

They  have  the  style  of  Old 
Master  furniture.  You  can  see 
it  yourself;  it  stands  out  so  you 
can't  help  seeing  it. 

You  may  have  them  in 
Colonial,  Chippendale,  Sheraton, 
Artcraft  or  Mission  design,  any 
size;  any  finish;  and  they  actually 
cost  less  than  ordinary  bookcases. 

You  would  like  them  in  your 
home ! 

Macey  Book  Cabinets  are  on 
sale  with  merchants  in  every 
locality  and  are  warranted  to  give 
complete  satisfaction. 

A  72-page  .style  book  and  price  li.st, 
which  i.s  full  of  helpful  information, 
may  be  had  for  the  a.sking,  by 
addrc.s.sing  the  designers  and  makers, 
TlicMacey  Co., No.06^  So. Division  St., 
Grand  Rapid».  Mich.— "The  Home  of 
Oood  Furniture." 


Crooked  Politics 

are  responsible    for  yoar   heavy  harden   of  taxation. 

Would  you  see  strict  business  methods  prevail  in 
the  administration  of  your  city  ?    Read 

Government 
By  Commission 

by  John  J.  Hamilton.  The  most  interesting  and 
coinphae  explanation  of  the  new  plan  of  conduct- 
ing a  city  on  a  purely  economic  :  nd  definitely 
honest  basis.  Over  70  American  cities  are  now 
being  governed  by  this  efficient  new  plan. 

New,  Popular,  50c  Edition,  Just  Issued 

Mayor  James  R .  Hanna,  of  lies  Moities,  la., 
writcx:  "Certain  chapters  alone  would  give  one  the 
best  conception  he  could  possibly  get  of  the  Com- 
mission Plan  of  City  (iovernment.  The  boolc 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone." 

i2mo,  cloth.   285  payes,  .50c  net;  by  mail,  58c.] 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 
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tested  against  references  to  foreigners  in 
"Altruist's  "  first  letter.  Was  not  Diogenes 
a  Greek?  he  asked.  Was  not  Christ  a  Jew, 
and  Galileo  an  Italian? 

One  correspondent  thought  that  if  "Al- 
truist" would  turn  his  seven  years'  experi- 
ence to  account  in  writing  fiction  he  could 
probably  make  himself  a  comfortable  li\- 
ing.  A  real-estate  company  proffered  him 
a  job,  and  a  woman  said  she  knew  of  a  man 
who  had  more  land  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with,  and  that  she  was  sure  he  would 
gladly  give  some  of  it  to  a  man  in  "Altru- 
ist's" position.  Several  more  said  that  if 
the  writer's  needs  persisted  they  would  be 
glad  to  raise  whatever  they  could  afford, 
and  one  woman  stated  that  her  Bible  class 
had  agreed  to  get  up  a  subscription,  altho 
none  of  them,  she  remarked,  could  afford 
more  than  a  dollar  or  two. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  en- 
tire list  of  persons  who  wrote  offering  mis- 
cellaneous kinds  of  employment  and  assist- 
ance according  to  their  means.  They 
varied  from  the  proprietor  of  a  sanitarium 
and  a  leading  citizen  of  a  Middle  Western 
city,  who  wanted  a  man  to  organize  a 
Bureau  of  Charities,  to  workers  and  old 
people  who  tendered  the  doUar  or  two  they 
could  squeeze  from  their  own  immediate 
needs. 


POISONOUS  CATERPILLARS 
'  I  "  HAT  the  instinctive  repulsion  which 
■*■  many  persons  feel  to  contact  with 
caterpillars  may  rest  upon  as  sound  a  basis 
as  the  similar  repugnance  to  snakes  is  indi- 
cated by  the  result  of  some  recent  investiga- 
tions, which  prove  conclusively  that  certain 
hairy  caterpillars  are  distinctly  poisonous 
and  capable  of  producing  an  eruption  of 
the  skin  from  contact,  and  serious  inflam- 
mation of  eyes  and  breathing  passages  from 
wind-blown  hairs. 

Professor  Karl  Sajo  contributes  to  Pro- 
metheus (Berlin)  a  study  of  the  subject,  his 
interest  in  it  having  been  aroused  by  an 
unpleasant  experience  which  befell  his  wife. 
Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Sajo  was  cutting 
flowers  in  her  garden  when  a  hairy  cater- 
pillar crawled  up  inside  the  loose  sleeve  of 
her  black  silk  gown,  arriving  nearly  at  the 
arm-pit  before  being  noticed.  It  was  then 
cast  off  and  killed,  but  not  before  producing 
an  irritation  culminating  in  an  eruption 
like  a  nettle-rash,  which  did  not  subside  for 
twenty-four  hours,  while  the  arm  was  not 
entirely  well  for  three  weeks. 

The  dress  was  laid  away  and  forgotten 
until  last  summer,  when  Mrs.  Saj6  came 
across  it  and  put  it  on,  with  the  result  that 
the  eruption  broke  out  again.  As  before 
the  painful  rash  lasted  twenty-four  hours, 
but  the  arm  recovered  in  about  a  week. 
Professor  Saj6  remarks  picturesquely  that 
the  occurrence  convinced  him  that  the 
story  of  Nessus'  shirt  was  no  fable.  While 
he  did  not  see  the  caterpillar  which  caused 
tho  trouble,  he  is  convinced  that  it  was  one 
of  the  kind  known  as  "processional  cater- 
pillars," from  their  habit  of  marching  in 
columns.     There  are  in  Europe  three  vari- 


The  Howard  Watch 


The  Telephone  Oper- 
ators in  New  York 
City  handle  180,000 
calls  every  rush  hour. 
They  will  connect  you 
with  any  one  of  500,000 
subscribers  in  half  a 
minute. 

Ask  the  Exchange  Manager 
how  he  can  handle  all  these 
calls,  and  he  will  tell  you 
tersely,  "By  saving  the  sec- 
onds." 

"Schedule  time"  is  the  key- 
note of  American  industry. 
That  means  HOWARD  time. 
There's  always  somebody 
higher  up  holding  a  HOWARD 


Watch  on  the  job — demand- 
ing the  Howard  type  of 
accuracy  and  punctuality. 

The  Howard  is  the  one  watch 
in  the  world  wholly  adapted  to 
modem  progress.  It  has  the  pre- 
cise construction  and  the  scientific 
adjustment. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch — from 
the  17-jewel  {double  roller)  in  a  Cres- 
cent Extra  or  Jas.  Boss  Extra  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40,  to  the  23-jewel  at 
$150,  and  the  EDWARD  HOWARD 
model  at  $350  —  is  fixe  J  at  the  fac- 
tory and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 

Find  the  Howard  jeweler  in 
your  town  and  talk  to  him.  Not 
every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOW- 
ARD. The  jeweler  who  can  is  a 
good  man  to  know. 


Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  littie  book,  "The  Log  of 
the  Howard  Watch,"  giving  the  record  of  his  own 
Howard  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it.  Drop 
us  a  post-card,  Dept.  O  ,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.    HOWARD   WATCH   WORKS,   Boston,   Mass. 
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SECTrOISIAL    BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thou.nnd  U»er» 

MADK  iiinUr  our  own  p.iU'ntH.  in  our  own  (jiitor>.  aii'l  tho  pn- 
tiri'  iproiliictioii  nolii  liirci-t  to  tlif  homo  .-imi  oflioo.  That  in  tho 
roaHon  wo  can  offor  thorn  at  such  r^a«ofla^/r^ri«cu•.  Our  Sootional 
HookiasoH  aro  tho  proiliiot  of  yoars  of  iiiuUvidod  altontioii  lo  thia 
0110  lino  of  niiinnfactnro  Hook  Mootioim  havo  fioii-biiK/irif;.  rf<»- 
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Where  Ventilation 
Seems  Impossible 

Give  the  Sturtevant  the  hard- 
est test  you  can. 

Place  it  in  the  room  that  seems  impos- 
sible to  ventilate.  Notice  how  quickly  it 
draws  out  the  dead,  musty  air. 

Or  in  the  summertime  you  can  reverse  it  so  it 
will  blow  in  and  fill  the  room  with  the  fresh,  pure 
air  of  out-doors.  Not  with  a  draught  like  an  open 
window,  but  with  a  quiet,  steady  stream. 

It  gives  you  fresh  air  wherever  and  whenever 
you  want  it. 
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uneva 

Portable  Ventilating  Set 

ventilates  perfectly  and  quickly  the  places  hard- 
est to  ventilate,  such  as  : 

Laboratories,  Telephone  Booths,  Bank  and 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  Toilet  Rooms,  Kitchens  and 
Restaurants,  Small  Theatres,  Lodges  and  Audi- 
ence Halls.  Stores.  Basements,  Small  Manufac- 
turing Rooms,  etc. 

Can  be  run  from  any  electric  light  socket. 
Price,  complete  unit,  including  fan,  motor  and 
electric  cord  and  plug  all  ready  to  run,  $35  up, 
according  to  size. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  Booklet  Dl. 
B.    F.   STURTEVANT  CO.  Hyde  Park.  Mass 

New  ^■ork,  Philadelphia,  Cliicajro,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg, 

Washington,  Boston,  Minneapolis, Cleveland,  Rochester, 

St .  Louiii,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  San  Francisco ,  New  Orleans, 

Seattle,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London. 

Machines  may  be  purchased  at  offices  of 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  0/ the  3,000,000  "  //<•//"  Telephones 
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Atlanta 
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Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 
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Milwaukee 


St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Denver 

Dallas 

(Jnialia 

Oklahoma  City 

.San  Francisco 

Oakland 

Los  Angeles 

Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 

Portland 

Vancouver 


■SAVE  TIME  AND  FREIGKr 


'tamoMi  OUR  NtARisT  Honar. 

Richmond     Toronto 
Montreal       Winnipeg 


Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.  Jit^rhen" 

NVe  tedch  you  by  mail.     No  experience  needed.    Big 
Demand  and  good  pay.    Details  free. 

Aitocinted  M.  P.  Schools,  673  Sheridan  Road.  CHICAGO. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery    That    Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  mannfacturfir  of  Adams. 
N.  v..  ha-s  discovered  a  profess  of  niaklntr  a  now  kind 
of  palni  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdr- 
jMilnt.  It  comfs  In  the  form  of  a  dry  powd«,T,  and 
all  that  Is  re<iulred  Is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
wi-ather  proof,  (Ire  proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wofjd,  stone  or  brick,  spreads 
and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  cosIk  about  one-fourtb 
as  mucb. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Maniifactiifpr,  02  North 
St  .  Adams.  .\.  y.,  and  he  will  stnd  yoii  a  free  trial 
packatre  alsfi  color  card  and  full  Infonnatlon  sliowlnK 
yiiu  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write 
toHlav. 


eties  of  these  Thaiimclopwa,  all  b;>longing 
to  the  family''  of  spinners,  the  Bomhycidw. 
One  of  these  lives  on  oak-trees,  the  other 
two  on  evergreens. 

It  has  been  a  moot  question  whether  the 
irritation  was  merely  mechanical,  being  due 
to  the  breaking  off  of  the  pointed  hairs  in 
the  skin,  or  came  from  a  definite  poison. 
This  point  Avas  settled  l>y  the  celebrated 
Frencli  entomologist  J.  H.  Fabre.  After 
sundry  experiments  he  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting their  active  chemical  constituent 
from  the  hairs  l)y  means  of  ethyl  ether,  or 
ordinary  alcoholic  ether,  as  distinct  from 
methyl  ether  and  other  ethers.  The  hairs 
thus  treated  were  now  non-irritant,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  etherial  solution  ob- 
tained, when  rubbed  upon  the  skin, 
promptly  produced  the  painful  eruption. 
Hence  there  is  a  definite  chemical  action 
involved,  tho  the  hairs  assist  by  pene- 
trating the  skin,  carrying  the  poison  with 
them.     Professor  Sajo  writes: 

Heretofore  this  poison  has  been  thought 
to  be  pure  formic  acid  and  therefore  iden- 
tical with  that  of  nettles,  but  after  seeing 
the  rash  I  am  convinced  that  mere  urticaria 
or  nettle-rash  is  inadequate  to  account  for 
them.  The  latter  does  not  last  so  long; 
the  caterpillar  poison  nearlj^  always  smarts 
for  twenty-four  hours,  banishes  sleep,  and 
the  rash  has  little  in  common  with  that 
from  nettles.  The  poison  produces  blis- 
ters which  dry  and  then  look  like  little 
scars.  There  must  be  some  other  element, 
even  tho  formic  acid  be  the  chief  com- 
ponent. There  may  be  some  relationship 
to  the  cantharidin  of  Spanish  flies,  which 
also  produces  watery  blisters. 

The  name  of  these  caterpillars  is  derived 
from  their  singular  habit  of  travel.  The 
procession  is  led  by  a  single  caterpillar. 
Immediately  behind  this  creep  two  others, 
side  by  side,  their  hcsads  touching  the  tail 
of  the  leader.  These  two  are  followed  by 
three  others,  and  these  by  four,  and  the 
latter  by  five  or  more  if  the  stem  of  the  tree 
bo  large  enough.  Each  row  has  one  more 
than  the  preceding,  so  that  a  wedge-shaped 
body  is  formed.  In  other  cases  the  pro- 
cession is  formed  by  equal  rows  of  three  or 
four  individuals.  But  the  train  is  always 
led  by  a  single  one,  followed  by  two  and 
then  by  three.  Sometimes  it  broadens 
backward  to  a  certain  row  and  then 
diminishes. 

The  first  view  of  such  a  procession  gives 
one  an  uncanny  sensation  of  watching  some 
Tionster,  like  a  huge  serpent  with  pointed 
head. 

Sometimes  two  or  three  of  these  will  meet 
and  coalesce,  so  that  the  procession  may  be 
as  much  as  eight  or  ten  yards  long.  Such 
giant  parades  are  formed  especially  by  Th. 
pilyocampa,  which  is  found  in  Southern 
Europe  and  lives  on  pines.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  poisonous  of  the  three 
varieties 

Each  individual  observes  a  notable  dis- 
cipline, and  follows  his  leader  religiously, 
the  head  of  the  procession  seeming  to  do 
the  thinking  for  all.  If  a  few  be  removed 
from  the  middle,  the  others  promptly  close 
up  the  gap. 

Professor  Saj6  considers  this  not  a  matter 
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Horse  Story 

"KATE  and  QUEEN" 
By  Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

King  of  Horse  Trainers 

Equally  the  fiimmis  "Black  Beauty"  in 
human  interest— surpasses  it  in  practica- 
bility. "Kate"  a  victim  of  poor  liandlint; 
is  vivirlly  contrasted  witli"Qneen"whn  was 
more  fortunate  Yonsjmpathize  with  one 
—  rejoice  with  the  other— e\eu  as  >ou  siyh 
for  the  slum  waif  and  laugh  with  the  child 
of  fortune 

Prof.  Beery  has  skill  fully  woven  into  this 
intensely  interesting  and  truestory  many 
valuablesiigci-fitions  for  handling  horses  - 
a  result  of  a  lifetimes  experience. 

Special  offer  to  Horsemen 

Prof.  Beery  desires  that  every  horse  owner, 
trainer,  breeder — ever.vone  interested  in 
horses— should  read  this  great  story.  To 
make  it  possible,  for  a  short  time  ho  offers 
every  interested  horseman  a  cop\.  worth 
$1.00,  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of 

25c  Postpaid 

If  you  have  even  ;i  passing  interest  in 
horses  -if  you  own.  train  or  breed  them,  you 
will  gather  from  it  a  fund  of  knowledge 
worth  many  times  the  small  price.  Send 
for  a  copy  today.     Enclose  stumps  or  coin. 

PU  PP"  With  each  book  we  send  tveo  a 
•»  I\I-jE«  beautiful  colored  picture  oj 
Queen— oil  painting  effect — suitable  for 
framing      Order  today.     Address 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 


Box  502 


Pleasant  Hill.  Ohi^ 


M  ENGRAVED  CARD$  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  OC 
COPPER    PLATE.    IN    CORRECT    SCRIPJ  l«fcW 

fKE  OUALITV  MUST  PLEASE   YOU  OR    YOUR  MONEY  REFUMOEO 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEOOINS    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 
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handsome 


FENCE 


100  other  styleo.  Manycln-.iporttian  wood— all  better.  For  Lawns 
Chun^hcs,  Parks,  etc.  TTritu  for  Pattera  Book  and  special  offer. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,   Box  977         OECATUR.  IND 


Running  Water  in  Your  Country  Home 

Tristulla  Ni;if;ara  llvdraulic  Raniin  yourcouiitry 
home  aiHi  vou  can  liuvo  running  water  in  any 
room,  or  stable,  barn,  garage*  etc.,  andiC  does 
not  cost  one  cent  to  operate. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

runs  by  s<lf  Wafer  pressure  from  .any  near' 
by  spring  or  flowing  stream.  Never  needs 
attention.     Can't  get  out  of  order.     Its 
co^^t  is  really  Riiiall.  V  rite  for  catalog, 

Niagara  Hyd.  EngXo.,  1201  Filbert  St.,  Phlia, 


It's    /VVotH-Rroof 


This 

Red  Cedar 
Chest  on 
15  Days' 

Free  Triall 

Freight 
Prepaid ! 


A  riodmont  Bouthcrn  Kod 

(k'Uar  €hi!Kt  dt-lii-lits  tlio  eye  and  soul 

of  fvry  womanly  woman.     Ilpaiidfiil,  (loco- 

ratlTe.  unlqiici,  uspfiil.     An  orniimint  to  liir  lioino  nnd 

protection  for  Ini-  wiirdrohc.      rcrfi'ft  S<ora(fe  for  laces,  woolens, 

furs.  etc.     IHoth,   MauHr,  Kuiit    and    Dump   I'root.    The  weddins  or 

birthday  (fift  I     Sind   for    handsome    ratalo^'  showin;,'   all   styles  in 

cedar  chests.  rliifforol>es  and  wfurljohe  couehes.  and  hooklet,      The 

Story    of    Red    Cellar"       AM,    GOODS    SOLD   D  I  R  K  C  T    FROM 

FAUTOKY,  AT   FACTORY  I'RICES,   )5  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL, 

PIEDMONT  KKOCKIUKCIIK.STCO.,       Dept.  4,      Statesvllle,  N.  C. 
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of  caprice,  but  a  habit  of  immense  value 
to  all  members  of  the  community,  since 
each   thereby   shares   in   the   moral   effect 
produced  on  enemies  by  the  sight  of  the 
huge  moving  mass,  seemingly  a  formidable 
monster.     He  supports  this  view  by  refer- 
ence  to   similar   action   elsewhere   in    the 
insect  world,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "army- 
worm."     The  processional  caterpillars  live 
in  nests  on  the  stems  of  trees.     At  night 
they  form  their  line  of  march  and   sally 
forth  to  find  their  food  of  leaves  or  pine- 
needles.     If  food  is  scarce  they  may  travel 
by  day  and  may  be  seen  on  the  ground 
passing  from  one  tree  to  another. 

The  poison  affects  cattle  as  well  as 
people,  and  in  woodland  pastures  where 
the  caterpillars  abound  it  is  dangerous  to 
place  herds.  Even  the  hay  from  such  fields 
can  not  be  used,  since  the  shed  hairs  it  con- 
tains may  cause  various  troubles,  especially 
of  the  breathing  passages,  as  well  as  a 
serious  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Reaumur 
recommends  bruised  parsley  as  an  applica- 
tion to  parts  irritated  by  caterpillar  poison, 
and  Fabre  found  that  the  fleshy  leaves  of 
the  common  garden  herb,  the  portulaca, 
were  soothing.  In  fact,  the  juice  of  this 
plant  may  be  an  antidote  for  this  poison. 
The  old  pharmacopoeia  recommends  this 
juice  for  inflamed  eyes,  which  doubtless 
often  arise  from  wind-blown  caterpillar 
hairs. — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


MAX    SCHMITTBERGER'S    FIRST 
FIGHT 

IV/TAX   SCHMITTBERGER  is    to-day 
■^a  chief  inspector  of  New  York  police, 
and  one  of  the  bravest,  most  efficient  men 
on  the  entire  force. 

During  his  nine  years  before  he  was 
made  captain,  Schmittberger  sent  more 
than  a  thousand  criminals  to  State  prison, 
and  after  that  he  continued  the  work.  As 
captain  his  first  work  was  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  old  steamboat  squad,  and 
shortly  after  that  he  won  lasting  fame  by 
clearing  the  river  fronts  of  the  thieves  and 
"dock  rats"  who  had  reigned  in  undisputed 
sway  since  time  immemorial.  As  inspec- 
tor his  first  assignment  was  to  the  "red 
liRht"  district  on  the  lower  East  Side,  and 
from  first  to  last  it  can  be  seen  that  his 
work  was  decidedly  cut  out  for  him.  His 
hand-to-hand,  rough-and-tumble  fights  can 
bo  counted  by  the  score,  and  have  scarceh' 
diminished  as  the  hairs  in  his  head  turned 
from  a  "rosy  red"  to  a  very  dull  gray. 
But  the  toughest  of  all,  writes  a  brother 
officer  in  the  New  York  Herald,  occurred 
in  the  old  Bowery  .\merican  Hous<>,  when 
Ma.\  was  a  young  follow  scarcely  out  of  his 
teens.  He  didn't  know  as  much  about 
fighting  then  as  he  does  now,  we  are  told — 
but  how  he  did  wiold  that  chubby  night- 


'^^nfj^^^Xi^F^YortDoox  Limousine 

A  Veritable  Drawing  Room  on  Wheels 

EXCLUSIVE — roomy — warm,   sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  weather,  the  Abbott-Detroit  Fore-Door 
Limousine  is  as  snug  and  comfortable  as  your  living 
room  at  home.      It  is  a  place  where  you  can  enjoy  your- 
self,  entertain  your  friends,   discuss  social  or  business 
topics  with  the  utmost  privacy. 

It  enables  you  to  save  time,  protects  your  health  and 
that  of  your  family;  in  fact  it  has  now  become  a  social 
necessity  in  every  private  establishment. 

Unlike  many  limousines,  the  Abbott-Detroit  possesses  a  lux- 
uriousness  and  roominess  which  is  a  surprise  to  everyone  who 
enters  its  interior. 

The  body  is  very  well  made  and  exceptionally  well  finished. 

It  has  plenty  of  head  room,  deep,  yielding  upholstery,  and  it 
does  not  rumble  like  many  limousines  which  are  improperly  de- 
signed and  fitted. 

The  best  imported  broadcloth,  hand  buffed  leather,  laces  and 
curtains  are  used,  and  choice  may  be  had  from  a  generous  selection 
of  colors  and  furnishings. 

The  equipment  includes  2  electric  headlights,  2  pillar  lamps, 
a  tail  lamp,  3  dome  lights  for  interior,  Auristophone,  Toilet  set, 
flower  vase,  spare  storage  battery,  36"x4''  tires  on  front,  37"x4>^" 
rear,  nickel  plated  trimmings,  horn,  full  set  of  tools. 

Dynamo  Electric  lighting  system,  complete  $90.00  extra 
Abbott-Detroit   self-starter 50.00     " 

Price  F.  O.  B.  Detroit  $3000 

Send  for  catalogue  showing  details  of  Touring  Cars,  Roadsters  and  Coupe 

ABBOTT  MOTOR  COMPANY 

614    Waterloo  Street 
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ALDINE  FIRE  PLACE  will  heatyour  house. 


Saves  8o%  of  the 
heat  wasted  up  the 
chimney  by  all  other 
j^rates.  Economical 
to  operate. 

Burns  any  kind  of 
fuel. 
Keeps  fire  over  night. 
Rec|uir(s  no  ^pei  i.il  chimney  construction. 
Made  for  old  houses  as  well  as  new. 
Satisfaction    guaranteed     or    money    re- 
turned.    6o,ooo  now  in  use. 

RATHBONE    FIREPLACE    MFG.    CO. 

5912  Clyde  Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CORTINA- PHONE 


CORTINA -PHONE 

German — French — English 
Italian     Spanish 

r     :inv     "tlii  r     lanciia;:i'     Irarnr-i 

(juirkly  and   fnhil.T    l»y   the    C<ir- 

tinii-tMionc    M«'tlKxl  at  home. 

\\  r;t.'  for  free  lKK»k..'t   UnUy  : 

easy  pftTiiu*nt  plmi. 

Corlltia  AradiMuj  of  I.mn- 

k'uriiT''"'.'' <*H\»rlin»  HI(r* 
11    «.    :ilih     v|„    N.  ^  . 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Quickly   Removed  aciu»i 
Lays  Flat 


The  Biggest   Little 
Paper    Clip  Made. 

TIME  SAVER 

WORRY    SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 

NECESSITY 


S.impli'  Imix  by  ni.iil,  IS  cents  imstp.inl 

NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 
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SendMc 
$1  00 

for  Two 

Duo-tone  Ribbed  Silk 
Four-in-hand  Ties 

Poitage  Paid 

Changeable  color  effect, 
•'ttc"u'"  in  neckwear  silks. 
Made  only  in  one  and  one- 
half  inch'width,  forty-six 
inches  long.  Dealers  are 
asking  One  Dollar  each 
for  this  style. 

These  ties  are  made 
with  silk  twist  instead  of 
cotton  thread,  making  ties 
more  pliable  and  the  silk 
twist  does  not  fade. 

Send  for  my  catalog, 
which  shows  the  actual 
silk  of  the  Duo-tone  and 
other  men's  furnishing 
goods,  also  a  diagram 
showing  how  to  tie  all 
styles  of  men's  neckwear. 

PRINCIPAL  AND 
SECONDARY  COLORS 

417  Blue  and  Green. 

418  Slate  and  Scarlet. 

419  Black  and  Gold. 

420  Red  and  Green. 

421  Black  and  Violet. 

423  Brown  &  Lt.  Brown. 

424  Slate  &  Heliotrope. 

425  Slate  and  Pearl. 

426  Purple  and  Violet. 
References:  Literary   Digest  and  any  National 

Bank  in  Troy  or  any  of  my   thousands  of  cus- 
tomers.   I  employ  no  agents. 

Money  rt-tuniod  anv  time  if  not  satisfactorv 

C      G.      CLE/VIIINSI-I/WA/ 

-209     Rl\/er     St.,     Troy,   IS.  >'. 


427  Black  and  (jreen. 

428  Tan  &  Light  Blue. 

429  Magenta  and  Helio- 
trope. 


Matchless  Pocket  Lighter 

A  perfect  li^'ht*'; .   Ocnipiesno  lHoi\-sp;iri-  in  the 
put'kt-ttlmn  a  pencil.   lndis])fnsahle  to 
very  smoker,  iuinter.  fisher- 
man,and  automobilist. 
Heavily  ntekel 


Durable 
&Dd 
water- 
proof.with 


perfect  ignition. 
Satisfaction  gnaran- 
teed  ormoney refunded.  Sent 
post-paid  r..iiipl.-i.-  wiih  p..i-k.'t  clip 
3Sc.  Special  proposition  te  agents  and  dealers. 
SCHILLER   MFG.   CO..   Dept.  E-6.  Schiller  BIdg 


plat«d 
and  made 
of  finoHt 
material. 

CHICAGO 


Hot  Water  Bottle 

Absolutely  one  piece  of 
moulded  Para  Rubber — no  ce- 
ment, seams,  joints  or  wire — 
nothing  to  give  way  under  the 
action  of  hot  water. 

That' s  why  it  is  sold  to  you 
undera strict  ijuarantee — instead 
of  a  "Caution"  against  boiling 
water. 

Best  of  all,  it  costs  you  no 
more  than  other  bottles  cemented 
together,  yet  will  outlast  any 
three  of  them. 


'3qts.,  $2.00     3  qts.,  $2.26     4  qts..  $2,60 

Foant«in  Syringe,  2  qts  ,  $2. BO 

Combination  Water  Bottle  and  Fountain 

Syringe,  2  qti.,  $2.76—3  qts,,  $3. on 


Insist  upon  the  Walpole 
of  your  druggist.  If  he  can- 
not supply  you,  order  from 
ux  direct,  giving  his  name, 
enclosing  an  express  or 
money  order,  and  we  will  send 
it  prepaid 

WALPOLE  RUBBER  CO., 

ISS  Sommer  Street. 

Botton,  Mas*. 

Canadian  Office  —  Eastern 
Township  Bank  BuildinK, 
-Montreal. 


stick  of  his,  and  how  many  an  unhappy 
head  it  left  to  tell  the  sorry  tale! 

The  practitioners  of  the  American  House 
bar  were  not  all  of  them  of  the  sort  that 
makes  for  good  eitizenslvip,  and  one  of  the 
most  undesirable  of  the  lot  was  a  green- 
eyed,  slimy  individual  by  the  name  of 
Kelly.  A  pal  of  Kelly's  had  stolen  a  "roll" 
from  him,  and  Kelly,  not  to  be  outdone,  had 
stuck  a  knife  three  or  four  times  into  his 
old  friend's  side.  The  result  was  a  brawl 
and  confusion,  out  of  which  emerged  a 
pUicky  newsboy  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
corner  cop.  That  "cop"  happened  to  be 
Schmittberger,  and  Schmittberger  was  that 
night  a  "cop"  very  much  on  the  job.  But 
to  begin  with,  we  are  told,  there  was  the 
wounded  man,  and  over  him  stood  Kelly. 
Then: 

As  the  policeman,  nightstick  in  hand, 
approached  the  would-be  murderer,  the 
band  gathered  about  him  and  some  one 
slipt  a  revolver  already  cocked  into  his 
hand.  Kelly  had  taken  several  drinks  that 
evening  with  a  view  to  producing  the  cor- 
rect ethical  attitude  toward  his  recalcitrant 
partn(>r,  and  had  had  one  since  their  inter- 
view, so  that  he  did  not  hesitate  at  a  second 
prospective  homicide.  Schmittberger,  how- 
ever, rapped  him  on  the  knuckles  early 
in  the  .same  second  the  pistol  was  handed 
to  him,  and  he  dropt  it  with  a  curse.  The 
next  second  the  young  policeman  had  him 
l>y  the  collar,  and  then  the  crowd  closed  in 
upon  them  and  both  went  to  the  floor. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  affray  the 
criminal  elements  from  Sixth  Avenue 
swarmed  into  the  barroom  and  gaily  en- 
tered the  uneven  melee.  Nearly  every 
man  in  the  throng  had  a  pistol  or  a  knife 
in  his  pos.session,  but  they  could  not  use 
these  weapons  at  such  close  quarters  with- 
out endangering  one  another,  and,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  such  circumstances, 
the  kicks  and  blows  aimed  at  Schmitt- 
l)erger  were  distributed  about  evenly  be- 
tween him  and  the  man  with  whom  he  was 
struggling  on  the  floor.  The  policeman's 
pistol  was  jerked  from  his  hip  pocket  and 
his  whistle  taken  from  him  while  he  clung 
to  Kelly's  collar  with  one  hand  and  to  his 
nightstick  with  the  other,  several  of  his 
assailants  rapi)ing  at  his  knuckles  with  the 
butts  of  their  revolvers  and  reaching  the 
prisoner's  clavicle  vertebrae  with  each 
alternate  blow. 

Finding  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 
give  up  either  his  prisoner  or  his  club,  and 
realizing  that  without  weapon  his  life  would 
be  forfeit  in  that  bloodthirsty  mob, 
Schmittberger  let  go  of  Kelly's  collar,  and, 
dragged  to  his  feet  by  the  men  who  were 
hanging  to  his  nightstick  in  their  efforts 
to  get  it  away,  he  finally  wrenched  it  from 
them. 

Kelly  finding  himself  free,  and  his  escape 
into  the  street  being  impossible  by  reason 
of  tlie  throng  that  was  pouring  in  at  the 
I)orta]s,  he  darted  into  the  cellar  through 
the  door  behind  the  bar.  The  policeman 
whacked  several  heads  that  were  between 
liim  and  this  door,  and  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  almost  as  .soon  as  his  fleeing 
pri.soner,  the  band  close  after  both.  The 
cellar  was  divided  by  a  board  partition  into 
two  parts,  the  rear  lighted  by  a  single  gas 
jet  that  only  partly  dispelled  the  gloom. 
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Buy  Lots  in  Young  Cities 
With  a  Birthright 

Your  father  could  have  made  ihou- 
saiids  a  generation  ago  by  investing  a 
few  dollars  in  building  lots  in  such  cities 
as  Denver,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  or 
Oklahoma  City. 

You  have  an  equal  opportunity.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  must  have  cities;  its 
vast  agricultural  wealth  insures  the  mon- 
ey investment  necessary  to  build  them. 

\Ve  know  the  Northwest  —  we  have 
studied  it  for  years— we  are  experts  in 
judging  Northwestern  land  values. 

Guided  by  experience  and  in  ct)-opera- 
tion  with  the  great  railroad  builders  we 
have  selected  seventeen  young  cities, 
small  today,  but  so  favorably  located  that 
they  must  become  great  in  a  few  years. 

We  offer  at  attractive  prices  five  lots, 
otic  in  each  of  five  of  these  "  preferred 
risk"  young  cities.  Easy  payments — no 
interest— we  pay  all  ta.xes. 

Write  now  and  let  us  prove  that  this  is 
one  of  the  safest,  sanest,  most  profit- 
able investments  open  to  the  man  of 
moderate  means. 


High  grade  men  are  making  com- 
fortable incomes  as  our  repre- 
sentatives in  their  districts.  We 
may  have   an   opening  for  you. 


NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE  COMPANY 

310  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ask  your  dealer  for  the  writing  paper  that  is 
sure  to  please  persons  of  discrimination — the 
paper  of  right  quality  at  a  right  price — 

tV/ARDWOVE 

Writing  paper 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  samples  free. 

IVri/e/or  package  No.  7 

.SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY       ' 
57-63  Franklin  .St.  Boston,  Mass. 


^11  o X  C  uar a  11 1 e  bd. 

.    Goods  Not  Sold  at/ 


Stores 


$0.7& 


l.no 


A  UtMJiAlt  Itll.L  will  liii«(.  lo.TMur  door,  all   ohnr|.es  prepaid, 

a   XliAOX"  Comliiiiulion  Hoi,   rontaiiiiiif;  the  biggeat  kiod   ol 

surprises  in  nierebandisc  vuIiioh. 

1^^                 FOR   THE   WOMANi 
■  11  B     2   pairs    guaranteed    lisle   elastic 
■  III     garter  welt  "LENOX"  HOSR  witli 
^^^     epliccd  heels  and  t^.s.  SEAMLKSS 
^a^^mm     On  top  of  toel,-— Black  and  Tati, 
Value 
2  exquisite  Swiss  ribbed   "LENOX"   UN 
DKRVKST.S  with  elaborate  imported  hand 
croeliet   pattern    tops   and   dainty    ribh.m 
cITocts,    ,           Value  
&LI,  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.  Total  Retail  Value  S1.7& 
KOR  THE  UAN: 
3    pairs    guaranteed  soft    lisle   "LENOX" 
HO.SE,   with  Linen  toe  and  heel,    choice 
black,  tan,  navy,  gray Value  81.00 
A  l>rautiful  "Lenox"  all  silk  reversible  tie 
of  tlio  latest  pattern,  to  match,      .     Value     0.50 
One  pail-  stout  si  Ik  web  carters  carrying  the 
usual  "LENOX"  guarantee.       ,     .     Value     0  26 
ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.  Total  Retail  Value  $1.76 
Alwve  Items  sold  with  the  distinct  understanding  that\noney  is 
refunded,  if  you  aro  not  entirely  satisfied — you  to  be  sole  ]ad^ 

in  the  matter 
Wlien  ordering  do  not  forget  to  state  color  and  sizes  desired 
Please  rememhir  that  the  "LEXOX"  Hne  IS  NOT  SOLD  AT 
HTORE.S  but  can  only  be  parehased  from  ns  direct  or  tbrouyb 
oor  accredited  BKeuts.  This  protects  yon  against  labstltutlon. 
We  refer  to  any  l>aiik  or  commercial  agency  in  N.  Y.  City. 

LENOX  SILK  WORKS.  Clerk?.  SW.  31.1  St..  New  York 

We  need  viuk^  ^mmI  Aleuts— m*n  and  women. 
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Here  Kelly  managed  to  conceal  himself 
behind  a  row  of  barrels,  whence  he  even- 
tually escaped  into  the  street,  and  mean- 
time the  mob  closed  in  on  Schmittberger 
a^ain. 

"We've  got  him  now!"  "Kill  the 
hound!"  "Don't  let  him  get  out  of  here 
aUve!"  cried  the  men  nearest  him. 

The  ruffians  realized  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  identify  any  particular  man 
in  tha.t'jam  inthe^dark,  and  that  an  effect- 
ive defense  in  the  event  of  the  murder  of 
the  policeman  would  be  that  whoever 
might  be  charged  with  the  crime  had  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  cellar  to  assist  him 
against  his  enemies.  Here  in  the  cellar  the 
throng  was  again  too  dense  for  the  use  of 
pistols  and  knives,  and  Schmittberger  sent 
a  dozen  men  to  the  floor  with  broken  heads 
before  he  was  himself  felled  with  a  bung- 
starter  and  rolled  under  a  table.  Rising 
to  his  feet  on  the  other  side  of  this  table,  he 
sprang  to  the  top  of  it,  where  he  had  an 
advantage  in  one  respect  of  being  above 
the  heads  of  the  band  that  was  counter- 
acted by  his  thus  affording  a  target  for 
pistol  practise. 

As  he  laid  about  him  with  his  nightstick 
buUets  began  to  fly  past  his  head,  but  a 
special  Providence  seemed  to  protect  him. 
Altho  twenty  or  thirty  revolvers  were  dis- 
charged in  his  direction,  so  that  the  cellar 
was  filled  with  stifling  and  sulfurous 
smoke,  no  bullets  reached  him.  This  was 
not  the  ease  with  the  crockery  and  bottles 
that  his  assailants  got  their  hands  on  and 
hurled  at  him,  and  the  policeman's  head 
and  face  were  cut  in  many  places.  His 
most  grievous  injuries  were  inflicted  by  the 
man  with  the  bungstarter,  who,  springing 
backward  and  forward  in  the  half-darkness, 
and  dodging  the  club,  kept  up  a  cruel  bat- 
tering of  Schmittberger's  legs. 

How  long  the  young  cub  policeman 
might  have  managed  to  hold  off  that  blood- 
thirsty mob  there  is  no  way  to  tell,  for  while 
the  fracas  was  at  its  very  height,  and  Max's 
days  on  the  official  force  seemed  perilously 
near  an  end,  the  reserves  from  the  West 
Twenty-ninth  Street  police  station  arrived. 
After  that,  we  are  ad\'ised: 

A  scene  ensued  that  it  is  as  well  to  say 
as  little  as  possible  about,  even  so  many 
years  after  the  occurrence.  When  the 
policemen  descried  the  single  man  in  uni- 
form surrounded  by  that  howling  mob  they 
simply  went  mad.  No  prisoners  were  ta- 
ken, for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
prove  anything  against  them,  but  the 
vicinity  of  the  American  House  was  soon 
teeming  with  men  with  cracked  heads,  who 
poured  up  out  of  the  cellar  and  ran  for  cabs 
and  up  the  side  streets  or  dodged  into  doors 
of  houses  to  beg  for  shelter.  Not  all  of  the 
mob  got  out  of  the  cellar  unassisted,  how- 
ever. A  score  of  ruffians  were  left  uncon- 
scious on  the  cement  floor,  to  be  cared  for 
by  their  friends,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time 
that  some  of  those  who  were  carried  out  of 
the  hotel  cellar  that  night  went  to  the 
morgue  as  well  as  the  hospital. 


/^ 


All  Made  Clear. — AscuM — "  Tell  me 
which  is  proper.  Would  you  say,  '  It  is  pos- 
sible for  two  to  live  on  .?10  a  week  '  or  'on 
$10  weekly  '?  " 

Wise—"  Well,  I'd  say,  '  It  is  possible  for 
two  to  live  on  $10  a  week  weakly.'  "— 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 
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Drawn  by  Burne-jones 

Paderewski  plays  for  the  Victor 

All  the  wonderful  sentiment  and  expression  this  great 
artist  calls  forth  from  the  piano  captivate  you  with  their 
exquisite  beauty  in  his  Victor  Records. 

Go  to  any  Victor  dealer's  and  hear  Paderewski's  records  of  Chopin's  graceful  "Valse 
Brilliante"  (88322)  and  his  own  beloved  "Minuet  in  G"  (88321)—  masterly  reproductions  of 
a  master's  performance. 

And  be  sure  to  hear  the 

Victor-Victrola 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor  Needles — 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 
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SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  lileiid  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe  —  tlie  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home.  Vou  mav 
never  have  known  the  lu.xury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  :"'.! iTs^llU. 
THE  SURBRUO  CO..  204  Broadwav.  New  York 
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SEASONED   SECURITY    AND 
SHORT  TERM  CALL  PRIVILEGES 


COMFORT    TO    YOUR    MIND    AND 
AN  ADDITION  TO    YOUR  INCOME 

Diversify  yout  investments.  Nowhere  in  the 
U.  S.  can  higher  rates  of  interest  be  secured  with 
a  greater  degree  of  safety  than  in  California. 

"Syndicate   Sixes" 

1 6th  year  of  issuance — Protected  by  the  total 
assets  of  the  corporation — Over  3,000  clients  in 
California — References  any  bank  in  California. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  into  touch  with  tins 
great  prosperous  Western  country. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR 
free  portfolio  of  views  of  the  Real  Elstate 
back  of  "Syndicate  Sixes"  and  booklet 
entitled  "6^0  in  the  West." 

THE    REALTY    SYNDICATE 

ASSKTS      OVKR      TWENTY      MILLION      l>OLLAKS    I 
l*«ld     I'p     < Capital     and     Surplui      Over     K.lithl     Milllun    [,■ 

1222  BROADWAY,  OakUnd, California  j 
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Short  Term  Investments 

Investment  bonds  and  notes 
issued  to  mature  in  from  one  to 
five  years  are  favored  by  many 
investors  as  yielding  a  some- 
what better  income  than  long 
time  obligations.  In  addition, 
such  securities,  particularly  of 
the  larger  issues,  usually  com- 
mand a  ready  market  and  are 
less  subject  to  wide  fluctuations 
in  price. 

We  ha\e  prepared  a  booklet 
giving  brief  descriptions  of  the 
principal  issues  of  such  securi- 
ties, which  we  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  on  request. 

.Ask  for  Booklet  S-644 

GuarantyTrust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau   Street 

Capital  and  Surplus  -      -    $23,000,000 
Deposits 161,000,000 


Only 
Cents 


Anti  '  Nicotine  Calabash  Pi/te 

THI^  •■jlcnili'Kril.iha'-li  !■;  nio<itM.><l«.ii  thol  mos  of  tho  original 
African  Calabash  Gourd.     1  have  placed  in  it  tuy  famous 
Anti-Nicotine  Bowl    mado  of  a  clay-like  material  which 
ftbcrirbf  iii«  Dicotlns  and  usee  it  to  culor  tho  pipe  Mice  the  fiaest  Meerschaum. 

Threa  for  One  Dollar^ b-Thifpi^".'  Th"e ^^'2o?t 

fVliDM.  It  l0  alwajs  9w««t,  clean,  dry.  ^itb  (tennan  Silver  niountlD|r«,  40 
emit  wh,  tijrr*  T  r  a  d  llnr.  S*tiI  pr«)>niil  onTwhero  wiih  a  Cupj  of  our 
flae  eatai "K  of  •mokrrs' ortlolea.     ^cuil  tixlay.     Moni-y  back  if  twX.  eatistied. 

B*BeDKca, The timoker'a Friend.  llOBfenfces fIlde.,'»t.Louts,  mo. 

.GENTS!BIG  PROFITS 


The  only  itrop- 
p*r  that  itropa 
■  nv  raior  dlajp- 
onall.T. 
f«uiiranl#«f1 
for   llfr. 


Hrandl'sPat--nt«d  Aiitoiiiati.'  Hi     |^J 

zor  Stropp<»r.aiiton»atiralIj  puts  a 

perfect  edge  on  any  razor,  old  style  or  KufeiT. 

BiK  sellrr.      Evf ry  man   wants   on.-       \Viit»- 

(jnick  f..r  frms.  prirrs  and  tprrit"ry. 

I).  Hrandt  Cntlrrr  Co.,  Hi  W.  Rroadway,N.T. 


Light   is    money;    stop 

wasting  it! 

yliba  shades    give    the 

most  light  for  the  electric 

current   used. 

The  light  is  soft 

and    agreeable 

and    the  shades 

are  handsome. 

We  know  be- 
cause we  make 
every  kind  of  glass. 

Your  dealer  has  Alba  or  can  get  it.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  every  kind  of  shade  and  globe  for  gas 
or  electricity,  and  tell   us  your  dealer's  name. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company 

Pittsburgh 


Heg.  Li.Q.  i'at  US. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE   GAEKWAR 

SO  many  hard  knocks  \x&\e  been  lately 
handed  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  who 
is  accused  of  crimes  ranging  from  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  daughter's  polygamous  marriage 
to  the  snubbing  of  King  George,  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  print  this  letter  of  RoAvland 
Wormell,  ]M.A.,  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail  of  December  22: 

"  I  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  three  months'  continual 
intercourse  with  his  Highness  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda,  during  which  time  it  was  my 
priAilege  to  deliver  before  him  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  history  and  character  of 
Christian  ethics  and  their  relation  to 
modern  scientific  thought.  I  ask  this  favor 
of  you  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  one  who 
can  not  answer  for  himself  or  dispel  an 
erroneous  opinion — an  erroneous  opinion 
that  might  possibly  be  emphasized  by  cer- 
tain most  matters  now  .si/6jMdicf. 

I  found  his  Highness  a  man  of  singular 
personal  charm,  unspoiled  by  wealth, 
simple  to  the  point  of  austerity  in  his  do- 
mestic tasks  and  habits,  just  and  consid- 
erate to  those  about  him,  an  attentive  and 
intelligent  pupil,  a  hard  worker,  and  a  ruler 
()l)sessed  with  an  inexhaustible  love  for 
his  own  subjects. 

If  he  has  faults  they  are  the  outcome  of 
his  circumstances.  For  he  is  a  maharajah 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  kind.  He 
is  a  hundred  years  in  advance  of  his  time — 
a  fearless  critic  who  asks  no  dependent  to 
give  more  or  sacrifice  more  than  he,  him- 
self, is  readj'  and  willing  to  offer.  He  has 
had  spirit  enough  to  dream  a  dream  of  good 
for  his  people  and  for  the  people  of  Hindu- 
stan; he  has  had  faith  enough  to  put  his 
dream  into  operation;  and  he  has  had 
courage  enough  to  face  the  consequences. 

He  is  unlike  his  brother  princes  in  many 
of  his  conceptions  and  habits,  but  he  is  most 
unlike  them  in  his  inherent  modesty  and 
nervousness.  He  is  most  at  home  with  his 
books  behind  the  magic  door  of  his  library. 
Every  day  he  reads  a  portion  of  such  books 
as  "  The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius," 
Bacon's  "  Essays,"  and  "  The  Imitation," 
besides  an  hour's  solid  study  before  his 
state  business  begins — study  comprizing 
ethics,  science,  history,  and  philosophy. 
And,  furthermore,  he  does  so  with  a  pencil 
in  hand  annotating,  commenting,  and 
marking  as  he  goes. 

1  have  had  free  access  to  those  signs  of 
the  man's  soul.  Without  hesitation  I  can 
assert  that  he  is  a  great  thinker,  and  that 
his  reforms  in  the  matter  of  child-marriages 
and  compulsory  education,  and  the  clem- 
ency with  which  he  seasons  his  justice  in 
dealing  with  cases  of  capital  punishment, 
are  the  logical  outcome*  of  his  reading. 

Naturally,  I  know  nothing  of  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Government  of  India,  but  I 
do  know  something  of  his  private  life,  and 
his  disposition  and  his  mind. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  he  is  as  tolerant 
as  Akbar  was,  and  has  helped  the  Am(>rican 
Mission  at  Baroda  with  the;  same  personal 
interest  and  p(>cuniary  support  that  Ik*  has 
bestowed  on  the  other  religious  bodies 
working  in  his  state.  And  this  J  have 
proved  bcsyond  any  doubt,  in  a  way  that 
I  can  not  here  disclose,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  admirers  of  British  institutions 
and  history,  and  devotedly  loyal  to  the 
Imperial   Throne. 


P/IRISG/IRTERS 

No  Metal  CanTouchYou 


TAILORED  TO  FIT  THE  LEG 


The  name  FflRIS  on  ever/ 
garter  foryour  protection 

A-STEINCfCO.  MAKERS 
CHICAGO.U.S.A. 


Adirondack  Foot  Warmers 

for  Autoing.  Driving  and  Sitting  Outdoors 

Insui-e  cuzincss.  warmth,  coiiifurt  !  Make 
livin*;  outdoors  in  Winter  a  kt^eii  enjoyment. 
Worn  by  men  and  women.  Kheepskiu  with 
lieavy,  warm  wool  inside  ;  ten  inches 
high.  State  shoe  size  and  whetlier  to 
hp  worn  over  shoes  or  liose .  Money 
iiack  if  unsatisfactory. 

$1.50  PAIR.  SENT  PREPAID 

Illustrated  Catalog  of  Outdoor 

Outfittinqs  FUEE 

W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO. 

96  Main  St,        SaranacLake,  N.  Y» 


The  Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


For  Men  and    Women— combines    strength 
with  li?litness;  grace  and  finish  witli  compact- 
ness.   Quality  of  material  and  consti action  give 
durability.     It  embodies  the  practical  su<?geBtions 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  manufacturing 
experience.     Send  for  illustrated   descriptive 
catalogue  B  giving  the  names  of  man  u  prominent  users. 

The  Mehlbacfa  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


■IIIUIHIIIIIIUIIIQI 


iininininnng 


'*Frme  from  Disagreeable  Taate  and  Odor' 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


is  pure  cod 

liver   oil,    nothing 

else.  Peter  Moller's 

Oil  is  easy  to  digest, 

does  not  cling  to  the 

palate   and    does  not 

repeat. 

Bottled  in  flat,  oval  bottles 
at  the  fisheries  in  Norway. 
Sold  by  druggists 
everywhere, 

Schieffelin&Co. 
New  York 

Sole  Agts.     . 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

The  Easiest  Way. — "  Is  there  any  siire 
way  of  crossing  the  social  chasm?  " 

"  Oh,  yes;  by  bridge."  —  Baltimore 
American. 


At  the  Football  Game. — Michel — 
"  Come  away,  wife,  or  else  they  will  want 
us  afterward  as  witnesses." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Not  His  Fault. — Liveryman  (to  rider) 
— "  Here,  what's  this?  Half  a  dollar? 
Why,  you've  been  out  two  hours." 

Rider — "  So  I  may  have,  but  I've  been 
on  the  brute's  back  only  about  ten  min- 
utes."— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Yearly. — "  George,  dear,"  said  the  young 
wife,  "  vou  are  growing  handsomer  every 
day." 

"  Yes,  darling,"  replied  the  knowing 
George.  "  It's  a  way  I  have  just  before 
your  birthday." — Pick-Me-Up. 


A  Great  Biblical  Find. — In  charge  of  the 
question-box  at  Chautauqua,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Buckley,  D.D.,  was  asked,  "  Do  you  think 
the  great  p5Tamid  a  prophecy  of  the  com- 
ing of  Christ?  " 

His  reply,  which  was  followed  by  pro- 
longed applause,  was,  "  I  answer  with  the 
speculation  of  a  man  who  found  a  boot  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  marked 
'  J.'  and  concluded  that  it  belonged  to 
Jonah,  and  was  cast  off  by  him  in  his 
struggles  when  he  got  on  the  shore." — 
Christian  Register. 


The  Wisdom  of  Johnny. — "  Mama," 
said  Johnny,  "  if  you  will  let  me  go  just 
this  one  time,  I  won't  ask  for  anything  to 
eat." 

"  All  right,"  said  his  mother.  ''  Get 
your  hat." 

;■  Johnny,  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  big 
chair,  became  restless  as  savory  odors 
came  from  the  region  of  the  kitchen.  At 
last  he  bliirted  out: 

"  There's  lots  of  pie  and  cake  in  this 
house." 

The  admonishing  face  of  his  mother  re- 
called his  promise,  and  he  added: 

"  But  what's  that  to  me?  " — Success 
Magazine. 


Solution  Simple. — A  lady  in  the  center 
seat  of  the  parlor-car  heard  the  request  of 
a  fellow  passenger  directly  opposite,  ask- 
ing the  porter  to  open  the  wndow,  and, 
scenting  a  draft,  she  immediately  drew  a 
cloak  about  her. 

"  Porter,  if  that  window  is  opened,"  she 
snapt,  testily,  "  I  shall  freeze  to  death —  " 

"  And  if  the  window  is  kept  closed,"  re- 
turned the  other  passenger,  "  I  shall  surely 
suffocate." 

The  poor  porter  stood  absolutely  puz- 
zled between  the  two  fires. 

"  Say,  boss,"  he  finally  said  to  a  com- 
mercial traveler  near  by,  "  what  would  vou 
do?  " 

"  Do?  "  echoed  the  traveler.  "  Why, 
man,  that  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Open 
the  window  and  freeze  one  lady.  Then 
close  it  and  suffocate  the  other."— Larfics' 
Home  Journal. 


STOP! 


Don't  Kill  the 
Laying  Hen! 

Kill  the 
"Drones" 


The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the 
Hen  that  Pays 


Don't  kill  her.     She's  the  one  that  makes  your  profits, 
more  a  year.      Kill  the  sluggard  that  lays  only   50  eggs 


doesn't  earn  her  feed.      Kill  her. 


She  lays  you  150  eggs 
a  year.     The  one  that 
Learn  to  pick  the  layers  from  the  "drones." 


Read  Potter's  Great  Book 
"DON'T  KILL  THE  LAYING  HEN" 

Teaches  you  how  to  double  your  poultry  profits  no  matter  if  you  have  20  or  2000  chickens — 
whether  you  have  a  10  foot  square  yard  in  town  or  acres  of  chicken  yards  on  the  farm.  You  need 
this  book  just  the  same.  It  represents  20  years  of  close  study  and  experiments.  You  can  not 
learn  the  secrets  of  the  great  Potter  System  unless  you  read  this  book.  So  written  and  illustrated 
that  anyone  can  understand  it.  So  valuable  to  poultry  keepers  that  eleven  editions  have  been 
required  to  meet  the  demand  to  date.     Read  this  partial  table  of  contents : 

How  to  Pick  out  the  Non-Laying  Hen.  To  Know  the  Ones  to  Sell  and  the  Ones  to 

How  to  Pick  out  the  Hen  that  is  Laying.  Keep. 

How  to  Know   Hens  that  are   Most  Prolific        How  Eggs  Can  Be  Produced  in  Winter. 


Layers. 

To  Know  How  and  When  to  Cull  the  Non  and 
Poor  Layers. 


How   to  Separate  the  Poor  Layers  from  the 

Best  Without  Handling. 
Ten  Ways  to  Detect  Hen  Not  Laying. 


Three  Ways  to  Prove  Their  Laying  Condition. 

This  is  not  half  of  the  contents,  but  grives  you  an  idea  how  valuable  this  book  would  be  to  you.  Con- 
tains a  large  supplement  giving  Valuable  Scientific  Facts  Regarding  Moulting.  Never  before  has  such  a 
valuable  book  been  written  on  this  important  subject. 

Oil*-   rivAaf   Of f <»*•  •     One  copy  "Don't  Kill  the  Laying  Hen,"  One  year's     tfJ  1    (\(\ 
Ur   Vareai   V-f  rier  .     subscription  to  American  Poultry  Journal  for V  *  •'-'^ 

American  Poultry  Journal  is  the  greatest  poultry  journal  on  earth  ;  it  leads  all  others  in  everything  per- 
taining to  poultry.  Contains  as  high  as  224  pages  to  a  single  issue,  and  illustrates  the  different  varieties  of 
poultry  in  colors  on  its  front  cover  page  each  month.  T>r.  Prince  T.  Woods,  one  of  the  most  popular 
poultry  writers  of  the  day,  writes  exclusively  for  the  American  Poultry  Journal.  No  matter  how  many  other 
papers  you  take,  if  you  are  interested  in  poultry  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  American  Poultry  Journal. 

The  publishers  of  American  Poultry  Journal  have  carefully  investigated  the  merits  of  the  "  Potter 
System"  and  absolutely  guarantee  that  it  will  teach  you  liow  to  tell  your  laying  hens  so  that  you  can  kill 
the  drones  and  save  your  feed  bill.     We  give  your  money's  worth  or  money  back. 

Don't  let  the  non-layers  eat  another  bushel  of  grain  before  you  accept  this  remarkable  offer.  Send 
all  orders  to 

AMERICAN   POULTRY   JOURNAL  PUB.  CO.,  550  S.  Dearbo™  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  celebrated 
Jaeger  Underwear  is  suit- 
able alike  for  men,  women 
and  children,  and  for  all  con- 
ditions of  health  and  occu- 
pation. Recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession 
everywhere. 

Explanatory  catalogue  and 
samples  free  on  request 


Dr.  JneKer's  !>.  \\  .  S.  (o.'s  Own  Stores 

Now  Vorkt  8(M1  Rlh  Avp-,  2i  Miililin  l.iinc.  Ilroaklvn: 
riU4  Kiilton  St.  Iloitoni  li'JN  lliMUtvn  St,  rhllud.lphln: 
1510  Chritnnt  St,     ChlcBifoi  ISU  .\.  siali-  St. 

Agfyils  in  (i'«  J'rinciiiiil  (  ilna 


Special     F*rlces    On 

Get  our  catalog 
before  you  buy. 
1,200  acres  in 
Nursery  Stock,  Fruit,  Ornamental  and 
Fruit  Bearing  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and 
Ros(  s.  Everything  in  the  Nursery  line. 
Free  from  all  disease;  inspected  by  State 
Entomologist.  Elegant  cataloR  free. 
See  what  values  we  give  you. 
Direct  dealing  insures  you  first 
cost  and  full  satisfaction.  Write 
for  free  book  now — today.  Address 

RATEKIM'S  NURSERY  CO. 
Oept.  O,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Itcsluriis  siimI   I':.<>I  iiiialf.s  I'liiiiinlii'il 

Jno.   Williams,  inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Think  of  it!  Uses  Only 
One  Gallon  of  Oil  to  a  Hatdi 

Requires  Only  1  Filling  of  Lamp 

1^  Ijimp  Is  underneath.  In  the  con 
ter— Thus  most  even  Teniperu- 
ture  la  kept  kIMhr  time  luet;tir-<'ham- 
ber.  Oil  tank  kiilOu  t  to  8  (juarttf— 
nnlomaile  (rip  cuts  down  flume  at 
biiruer  wbin  egKCtunUier  k'''!*  too 
hoL.  No  wiiSto  no  exoi>«  Leut — bo 
ouly  1  galluu  oil  la  neoUed. 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR    "1 

— has  3  double-i;la  88  panels  on  top.  Tliprmometor 
always  In  Hlt;bt.  Tank  lii^  to  bo  Illloil  Junt  onrr— i<"t 
ovury  duT.     Writ*  TODAY  For  Bis  FREE  BOON 

NO.  70^^Lcarn  all  about  only  liHiiTmior  iim.i.'  on 
rieht    prlnolpti'.     (^htpTtu-lUd  ^'iiiirnn 

it'fti  (tnio   day  orUcr  la    rocvuMl. 
Wo  po}-  frelulit. 

x-KAT  nrrniTou  co.,,yymja<s  Tt-h. 
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CI 0551  Tied    Col  u  inn 5 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  110  TO  $lb  A  WEEK  and  hold 
your  position  besides.  We,  as  manufacturers 
of  patented  ;ust-in-season  specialties,  have 
new  easy  Mail  Order  Plans  to  keep  factories 
busy.  We  furnish  everything.  Large  profits. 
Small  capital.  Experience  unnecessaiy.  If 
you  are  one  of  the  want-to-go-ahead  kind, 
write  for  our  most  modem  (copyrighted) 
plans.     Sworn  statement. 

J    M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO. 
536  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  reoort  as  to 
pateniauiiity.  GUIDE  I500K  and  WHAT 
TO  INV'ENT,  with  valuable  List  ot  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  ior  one  mvention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Proeres.'; :  samnie  tree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

WANTED,  Railway  Mail  Clerks.  $90.00 
month.  Every  other  week  off  —  full  pay. 
Spring  Examinations  ever^'where.  Previors 
examinanation  questions  sent  free.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dep't  S  51,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  f25  to  fioo  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.ji,  Page  Bldg. .MichiganAve.. Chicago. 

■  HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  the  railroad,  cot- 
ton, lumber,  rice  and  oi.  center  of  the  South, 
offers  unequalled  advantages  to  manufact- 
urers. Houston  will  encourage  and  support 
a  Wagon  Factor^',  Gin  Machinei-y  Factory, 
Tool  Handle  F"actory,  Furniture  Factory, 
Cooperage  Plant,  etc.  For  better  advan- 
tages, come  to  Houston.  Write  for  specific 
information.  Address  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Houston,  Texas. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

The  Author's  Revision  Bureau  begins  its  fifth 
year  under  present  management.  Literary  ma- 
terial for  all  occasions  discriminatingly  col- 
lected and  arranged.  Club  year  book  programs 
for  study  or  entertainment.  General  Research. 
Write  tor  particulars.   58lkIorningside,  N.  V. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $6,500  offered 
for  one  Invention,  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
Wc  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. Established  16  years  Address  Chand- 
lee  ,1  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  943  F  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  tliat  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  Relerences;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


P.ATENTS.  How  to  Get  Even'  Dollar  Your 
Invention  is  worth.  Send  8c  stamps  for  new 
r28-page  book  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Department  63  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing  for 
patents  procured  through  me.  3  books  with 
list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free.  Personal 
Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
OWEN,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FROM  PEANUT  FIELDS  OF  VA.  TO 
Orange  Groves  of  Fla.  Thru  6  richest  Sou. 
States  on  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  Big  profits  growing 
fruits  and  vegetables.  In  Manatee  County, 
Fla.,  raise  2  to  3  crops  yearly,  net  ^500  to 
;J1000  an  acre.  Lands  cheap.  Booklet  free. 
J.  A.  Pride,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt.,  Seaboard  Ait 
Line  Ry.,  Suite  505,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Viruinia  Farms  and  Timber  Land.s. 

Improved  and  unimproved.  $5  an  acre  and 
up.  Rich  land,  heavy  crops,  healthy  climate, 
happy  farmers.  Colonial  homes.  Catalogue 
free.  B.  T.  Watkins  &  Co.,  No.  28  North 
Ninth  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  :  material  furnished  for 
your  SPEEt:H.  ORATION,  DEBATE, 
ESSAY  or  CLUB  PAPER.  Expert  service. 
The  Authors'  Agency,  500  Filth  Av.,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITIES  exist  in  the 
Southeast.  The  agricultural  and  ntanujac- 
turing  possibilities  are  uttegualed.  i>\h  an 
acre  land  made  to  produce  JflOO  profit  yearly. 
Apples  pay  big  profits.  Free  subscription 
"  Southern  Fie  d."  M.  V.  Richards,  L.  &  I. 
Agt.,  So.  Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

28,107  acres  of  first  class  Western  Canada 
Wheat  Land  at  alow  price.  Owner  must  sell. 
If  interested  write 
L..  A.  W'alcll,  Box  SOSV.Winnipeg,  Canada. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


Our  Booklet  "A"  explains  the  principles  of 
First  Farm  Mortgage  Investments.  Large  or 
small  amoimts — 6%  net.  Send  for  booklet  and 
list  of  offerings.  E.  J.  Lander&  Co.,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.  Est.  1883.  Highest  References. 


DEBATERS  !  You  can  win  with  our  briefs 
and  mater.al.  Speakers,  club-women,  writers, 
we  can  give  you  just  the  help  you  need. 
THE  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH, 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAINS, no  matter  what  make,  wilt  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clbarancb  Sale  —  Remingtons,  Dens- 
mores,  f!1.50ea.;  Franklins,  Hammonds,  $9 
ea.  Bargains  in  Underwoods,  Smiths  and  all 
others.  All  Guaranteed.  Standard  Type- 
writer Exchange,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

MACHINERY 

RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
RiFB  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LETTERS  of  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT.  MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED 
[  will  buy  autograph  letters  or  documents  of  You  can  write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail 
any  famous  person.  Send  list  of  what  you  No  experience  needed.  Big  Demand  and 
have.  W.  R.  Benjamin.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  ■  good  pay.  Details  free.  A.ssociArED  M.  P. 
York,  Pub.  "The  Collector,"  $1.00  perycar.  1  Schools,  673  Sheridan  Road,      CHIC-VGO. 


MONEY  received  from  maturing  invest- 
ments of  other  sources  can  be  investsd  safely 
and  profitably  in  our  6%  and  7%  mortp:ages, 
based  on  farm  and  city  property.  Wnte  for 
booklet  "C." 

OKLAHOMA  FARM   MORTGAGE  CO. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


WANTED:  MOTION  PICTURE  PLAY 
WRITERS.  Great  demand.  Big  pay. 
We'll  teach  you.     Address 

PICTURE  PLAY  ASSOCIATION, 
San'  Francisco 


English  Grammar  Simplified 

"Fernald's  Working  Grammar         

of    the    English    Language." 

"  Is  as  readable  as  a  novel ;  there  is  no  mystery  about  it ; 
it  is  clear,  concise,  satisfying. 


-San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


Direct  statement     not  "  inductive  method  "  used. 

'V\\t  frurely  'onventional'xn  grammar  laid  aside 

The  essentials  without  encumbrance. 

English  presented  as   English  — a.  grand  world-language. 

"Originality  of  treatment  is  interesting."     Buffalo  News. 

"Excellent  for  students  out  of  as  well  as  in  acYiooX."  -Phila    Inquirer 

"Practical,  simple,  comprehensive."     Prof.  Hunt,  Princeton  University. 


Just  the 
Grammar 
You  Have 

Wanted 


19mo,  Cloth,  »4I  pp.    91. SO,  neti  by  mall,  91. e4 
FUNIC  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Kennel    D  i  r  e  c  t  o  r  ij 


BLOOD  HOUNDS 


Greatest  mantrailers, 
best  companions,  unex- 
celled guardians.   Pup- 
pies and  grown  dogs. 
MAX  J.  KENNEDY 

Fredonia  Kansas 


COLLIES 


Hawthorn   Collie  Kennels 

Have  beautiful  golden  sable  and  white  pedi- 
greed Scotch  Collie  Puppies,  by  noted  reg- 
istered sires.  Faithful,  loyal,  devoted  young- 
sters.   C.  RYDER,  Cummaquid,  Mass. 


Collies— Beautiful  sable  and  white  pups  #15- 
*25.  Ch.  OrmskirkFoxallat  stud.  Write  me. 
P.  L.  Savage,  St.  Charles,  111. 


PUBLICATIONS 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrats  of  Dogdom 

Famous  for  their  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

THE  KENNEL  REVIEW  tells allabout 
them,  publishing  more  Airedale  news  than 
all  other  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  dog  magazine.  Subscription  only 
%\  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Review,  59th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


RUSSIAN   WOLFHOUNDS 


Russian 
Wolfhounds 

Handsome 

Kind 

Loyal 

Companions  or 
Wolf -Coursers. 
Catalogue  "L" 

Mirasol     Kennels, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


POINTERS 


We  Breed,  Raise  and  Train 

the  finest  bird  dogs  in  America.  Pointers 
and  Setters.  Dogs,  Bitches  and  Puppies  for 
sale.  Dogs  that  are  trained  on  Quail,  Grouse, 
Woodcock,  Ducks,  Snipe,  Etc. 

Kol  ieiv<>r  fr'iirin  Koniiols 
Box  No.  S»S,  northlngton,  Ind. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you,  nobody  can.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


Coos  Strain  of  Airedales — Bred  and 
reared  under  ideal  A  iredale  condiiiions.  We 
have  the  "pal"  you  want.  HomeofElruge 
Monarch,  World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNELS,      North  Bend,  Oregon. 


Airedales — Pups  by  Ch.  Endcliffe  Crack, 

I  Fox  Catcher  and  other  sires.     Price  ?l5-$50. 

Quality  counts.  P.  L.  Savage,  St.  Charles,  III. 


BOSTON    TERRIERS 

Handsome  Boston  Terriers.  Japan- 
ese Spaniels  and  .St.  Bernards  make  excellent 
pets  for  you  and  yourfimily;  we  sell  only  the 
best  of  their  kind.  QUEEN  OLIV  E  KEN- 
NELS, Hasbrouck  Heights,  New  Jersey. 


THE 

STUDENTS' 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

Newly   Revised    and 
Enlarged  De  Luxe 


Edition 


Bible  paper,  limp  leather  binding,  gilt  edges,   silk  headbands,   titles 
and  ornamentation  in  gold,  Oenison  Thumb-notch  Index.   Price  $5.00 


Abridged  from,  the  Funk  it-  Wagnalis  Standard  Dictionary 

"T^ESIGNED  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  modern 
abridged  dictionnry.    Over  61.000  termB,  beBidea  1,224  il lustrations, 
2.000  antonymH.  full  etymologies,   use  of  prepositions  indicated,  etc. 
With  complete  index. 

By  Far  the  Best  Office  Dictionary 

EXCLUSIVELY    capitalizes  only  suoh  words   as    require   capitals. 

Sure  Kuide  to  capitalizing. 
EXCLUSIVELY    supplies    prepositions    (over   1,000)    and    illtistrates 

their  correct  use. 
EXCLUSIVELY  gives  antonyms  (2.000).  or  opposite  words,  as  INDIB- 

PENHADLE  AS  BTNONYM8. 
EXCLUSTVELY  indioatcs  tho  difference  between  ooMPOtIND  WORDB 

and  PHRASER. 
EXCLUSIVELY   contains  thousands  of  KEW  WORDS  and  appendix 

FEATT7REB  of  great  value. 


Funk  &  Waqnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 
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Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


EUROPE  in  an  AUTO! 


ajToTj 


IDE  free  from  railway  trains.  Stop  when 
•*-'  and  where  you  please  Vibit  hiBtorio 
and  pictureBQue  corners  Beldom  reached  by 
ordinary  tourist  methodB.  Comfortable 
Inne  throughout  Europe  now  cater  es* 
iMcially  for  the  ubiqultouB  motorist.  Sav« 
Time,  eave  Money,  enjoy  more  and  actually 

SEC    EUROPE! 

\X/E  have  for  Hire  the  best  open  and 
*  closed  Motor  Care  for  British  and 
Continental  Touring  at  the  most  reason- 
able Inclusive  Tariff  in  Europe.  Litera 
ture,  detailed  itineraries,  with  copy  of 
"Through  Euiope  In  an  Auto," 
free  on  request.  Write  us  about 
everyfhUig  to  do  with  Motoring  Abroad  I 

Tlie   INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 


I  AUTC 

I  fi6    to  I 


60.  Morning  Post  Buildings 
Strand,     London,     England. 


G 
T 


Twin  Screw  9. 9.  "Bermadian,"  10,518  tons  Dis- 
placement, sails  every  Wednesday.  Saites  de  luxe, 
with  private  bath;  Orchestra;  bil^e  keels;  electric 
fans:  wireless  telegraph:  no  steerage.  Fastest, 
newest  and  only  steamer  landing  passengers  at 
the  dock  in  Hamilton.  For  illustrated  pamphlets 
apply  to  A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co  ,  Agts.,  Quebec 
S.  S.  Co,  Ltd  .  29  Broadway,  New  York,  Thos. 
Cook  &  Sons,  245  Broadway,  563  and  264  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 

H/WA1MA  Our  10-day  cruise  to  Ha- 
**'*'' '"'■^'^  vana  gives  you  six 
days  at  sea — a  delighciul  journey  along  the 
coastwise  resorts  of  the  Southern  States — and 
four  (lays  ashore— time  to  visit  all  points 
of  interest.  Or  for  an  extended  visit,  Cuba, 
and  particularly  Havana,  offers  unlimited 
diversions.  Ideal  climate,  excellent  hotels 
and  miles  of  splendid  roadways.  Write  for 
booklet. 

N.  Y.&  Cuba  Mail. S.S.  Co. 

(Ward  Line). 

General  Offices:  Pier  U,  E.  R.,  New  York. 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient 
interpreted  by  scholars.  Private  Yacht  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Write  for  announcements. 
Boreau  of  University  Travel,  19  Trinity  PI., Boston 

KofaBoii'B  ©IB  ^orlB  Cours 

A  delightful  Spring  trip.  Sailing  Jan.  20,  on 
R.  M.  S.  "Kranconia,"  for  Spain,  Morocco, 
Sicily,  Italy;  The  Riviera,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo, 
&c.,  Paris,  London.  Ten  weeks— exclusively 
first  class — for  itineraries  address: 
Hri.  F..  A,  Kuhnon,  H  Laurence  9t.,Vankers.  N.  Y. 


COOK'S  TOURS 

All  Expenses    Included 

PRIIKPC  'o  West  Indies  9f.Srt  up, 
bnUIOLO  with  Panama  Canal  $135 
up,  the  Mediterranean  $335  up.  South 
America  $350  up.  Choice  accommo- 
dation available.    All  prices. 

Ellon  PC  Tours  including  Italy, Riviera, 
LUnUrC  Paris,  etc.,  Feb.  17,  Mch.  2, 
16,  30,  $440  up.  Spring  and  Summer 
Tours  by  All  Routes. 

MflRIPNT  Annual  Series  de  Luxe 
UniCn  I  Tours,  including  Egypt, 
the  Nile,  Holy  Land,  Levant,  etc.,  Jan., 
Feb.,  March,  $630  up. 

lAPAN  '"  Cherry  Blossom  Season,  also 
JHrHll  to  China  and  Round  the  World 
via  Siberia.  Feb.  28,  March  .5,  April 
10,  $650  up. 

IMn  ITCIVP        For  individuals,  Fam- 
inv.LU01VE.       iijgs    Q^  Private   Par- 

INDEPENDENT    «ies,   arranged  for 
TrtllDC  travel  in  America,  the 

1 UUKS  Orient  or  Europe. 

Tours  and  Tickets  to  All  Winter  Resorts. 
Send  for  Program  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
Boiton,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, San  Francitco, 

Lo>  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's   Travellers'  Cheques  are 

Good  All  Over  the  IVorld. 


ORIENT 


fLlRKS 

FOURTEEXTH 

K\MW  CKlilSE 

%m  UP 

Feb.  8,  71  days,  by  specially  chartered  8.S. 
Arabic, shore  excursions  included;  20  tours 
to  Europe.    $300  up.     Best  Routes. 
FRANK  C.  CL,AKK 
Times  Building  New  York 


THE    PILGRIM    TOURS 

$225  to  $850 

Attractive  Spring  Trips  to  the  Mediterranean 

For  Booklet  address 

30e  W'ashiii^tftu  St.,  Boston 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  Agents 

New  York,  rtiila.,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 

Detroit,  San  Francisco 


WINTER  IN 
S  W  ITZ  ERL AND 

Let  us  tell  you  the  health  and  pleasure  advanta2:es 
offered  by  the  world's  greatest  winter  resort  coun- 
try. Write  for  WINTER  TRAVEL  LETTER  NO.  11 
and  a  handsome  collection  of  illustrated  winter 
literature  and  booklets,  including  the  Hotel  Guide 
and  e-xpert  advice  and  literature.     All  free. 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROAD 
241  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


U^'IVKRSITY  PItl.VTS 

2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Dniv. 
Travel,    19  Trinity  PI.,    Boston. 


Mr.  Leon  CoUver  leaves  Feb.  3  (extra 
sailing  Feb.  10)  with  a  party  for  Panama 
and  So.  America.  25  or  90  days.  Delight- 
ful plan.  Mr.  CoUver's  personal  care,  and 
experience  of  20  years  ensure  the  utmost  in 
pleasure  and  comfort.  Address  86  Mount 
Vernon  St.,  Boston. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  j^^e! 

July  sailings.    60  to  100  days.     Small   select 
parties.    14th  year.      Booklet  with  map. 
Johnton  Tonrs,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorij 


Two  4iirand  i:riii.«ie.«t  Nov.  12.  1912 
(from  New  YorU).  Feb.  27,  1913  (from 
San  Francisco).  By  the  palatial  cruisinj; 
steamer  "Victoria  Llllsc"  {16..'jOO 
Tons). Itinerary  includesPortUgal, Spain, 
Italy,  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. Java, Philippines, China,  Japan, 
Sandwich  Islands  and  Overland  Ameri- 
can Tour,  Inland  excursions  and  side  trips. 
Optional  Tours:  17  Days  in  India,  14 
Days  in  Japan.  Cost  including  all  neces- 
sary expenses  aboard  and  ashore:  $<150 
and  up.  Duration  of  Cruises  110  Days 
Each.  Also  Cruises  to  the  Orient,  West 
Indies,  South  America,  Italii  and 
J^Qllpf,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
HamKii rp.  American  Line, 41  B'wav.N.Y. 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

Sailings  February  to  June 

A  varied  series  ^ving  the  very  best  of  Egypt. 
Palestine.  Turkey  and  Greece.  Leader,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Dunning,  former  editor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spring  and  summer,  covering  all  countries. 
Wide  range  of  prices. 

MOTOR  TOURS 

Finest  individual  service. 

H,  AV.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  WAY 

To  IVor^vn.v.  Kiissia.  Central  Europe 

meets  every  demand  of  disci  iminating  travel- 
ers for  comfort,  recreation  and  intellectual 
enjoyment.  University  Extension  Tours  de- 
signed especially  for  teachers. 

THE   CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
Appleton,  Wisconsin  Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago 


Superb  Motor  Tour  sailing  May.  England, 
Paris,  Chateaux,  Pyrenees,  Riviera.  40  days, 
;J750;  Omitting  England,  $590.  Steamship 
fares  extra.  Membership  of  five.  If  interested, 
correspondence  invited.  "Motoring,"  Clar- 
ence Building,  Cleveland. 


BABCOCK'S    TOURS         ESTABLISHED     1900 

Europe— Orient 

Price  $235  to  $1000 

Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted. 
1137  Uean  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


4G-ISS      C  I  T  17  1^  I>  17       S»oo 

Bays  lii  U  IV  V-*  r    Ci       and  up 

Including  The  Mediterranean,  British  Isles, 

Continent,  North  Cape  and  Midnight 

Sun,  Olympic  Games,  etc. 

.STEWART    &    WOODS 

363  Wasliinjsrton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Europe  and  Orient.  31st  Year.  Limited 
Pirties.  Comfort  and  Leisure.  Thorough 
Sightseeing.  Expert  Guidance.  Strictly  first 
class.  Special  Tours  for  Private  Parties. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Paine,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


I"  _  Sail  February, 

I>lirnn0     March,  ApHI. 

LUlU|Jtf  f^,.'v^i 

routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOURS.  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Orient 


Kr  NORTH  CAROLINA 

'  >  Center  of  winter  out-of-door 
life  b  the  Middle  Sonth. 
Free   from  climatic  extremes 

Four  excellent  Hotels — 52  cot- 
tages— Holly  Inn,  now  open. 
Carolina,  Berkshire  and  Har- 
vard, open    early    in   January. 

Shooting  Preserve,  Trap  Shooting 

3  golf  courses,  tennis,  livery  or 
saddle  horses,  model  dairy. 

Through  Pullman  Service  from  Now 
York  to  Pinehurst  via  Seaboard  Air 
Line.  Only  one  nieht  out  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsborgh. 
and  Cincinnati. 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet  giving 
full  information. 

Pinehortt  General  Office,  Pinehant. 
Lcoaard  Tof  U,  Owner,  Boston.  Man. 


Egypt  and 
Greece 

including  The  Nile,  Turkey  and 

Greece,  Damascus  and  Baalbec. 

Leaves  New  York,  Feb.  20 

Outward  via  Madeira,  Gib- 
raltar, Algiers  and  Naples. 
Homeward  via  Asia  Minor^ 
Greece  and  Constantinople. 

Send  today /or  your  copy  of  book 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

306  Washington  Street,  Boston 
225  Filth  Avenue,  >ew  York 
1005  Chestnut  Street.  I'hlladelphls 
Chioapo        Pittsburtrh        Detroit        San  Fran  ell  •• 

Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 

THE  IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT. 

NOW  OPEN.  Accommodates  400.  Out- 
door life  all  winter.  Beautiful  drives,  saddle 
riding,   tennis,   golf,  yachting,  sea  bathing. 

FINE  NEW  SWIMMING  POOL. 

Only   two    days  from    New  York    by    fast, 

luxurious  steamers,  sailing  twice  a  week. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Mgrs. 

Hamilton  Bermuda 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

.December  28. — The  Chinese  throne  consents  to 
a  national  convention  to  decide  the  new  form 
of  government: 

December  29. — The  peace  conference  at  Shang- 
hai agrees  that  a  national  convention  shall 
decide  the  form  of  government  for  China;  that 
the  Manchu  Government  in  the  mean  time 
shall  bo  prohibited  from  strengthening  itself 
by  any  loan;  that  Manchu  troops  shall  retire 
from  their  strategic  positions;  and  that  re- 
pubhcan  troops  shall  not  occupy  the  positions 
thus  evacuated. 

The  Persian  town  of  Tabri;^  surrenders  to  the 
Russian  troops  after  a  nine-days'  siege. 

December  .30. — The  cotton-mills  in  Lancashire, 
England,  are  placed  on  half-time,  raising  the 
number  ^of  unemployed  to  2.'50,000. 
The  Turkish  Cabin(!t  resigns. 

December  31. — The  British  Covernment  sends 
troops  and  a  cruiser  to  Persia  to  protect  the 
British  consulates  and  trade-routes  there. 


Six  Japanese  are  wounded  in  a  conflict  between 
the  guard  of  the  Japanese  legation  at  Peking 
and  Premier  Yuan  Shi-kai's  body-guard. 

January  2. — Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen  is  inaugurated  at 
Nanking  as  provisional  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  China. 

Premier  Yuan  Shi-kai  repudiates  the  agree- 
ment for  a  national  convention  made  with 
the  revolutionists  by  his  representative  at  the 
Shanghai  conference. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Minister  defends  liis 
country's  course  in  Persia,  and  denies  that 
Russia  has  designs  on  Persia's  independence. 

Sixteen  Persians,  including  the  head  of  a  relig- 
ious sect,  are  lianged  in  Tabriz  by  orders  of  a 
Russian  court  martial,  for  connection  with  the 
recent  attacks  on  Russian  troops. 

The  population  of  Belgium  Is  shown  by  the 
census  of  lOlO  to  be  7,423,781. 


Domestic 

December  28. — Senator  La  Follctte,  continuing 
his    Ohio    campaign,    speaks    in    Toledo    and 


Norwalk.  President  Taft  is  assured  by  his 
friends  that  the  La  Folletto  invasion  of  his 
home  State  is  doing  his  political  fortune*!  less 
harm  than  good.  He  will  speak  in  Ohio  on 
January  29,  30,  and  31. 

December  29. — The  first  positive  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  pool  among  the  meat-pack- 
ers is  established  by  a  Government  witness 
at  the  trial  of  the  ten  indicted  meat-packers 
at  Chicago. 

December  30. — Following  the  return  of  many 
indictments  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in 
Los  Angeles,  one  Utah  and  two  California 
labor  leaders  are  arrested  in  the  dynamite 
conspiracy  case. 

December  31. — President  Taft  attends  the  peace- 
dinner  In  New  York. 

With  the  close  of  the  current  year  the  Uni- 
ted States  Trortsurv  reports  a  deficit  of 
$22,000,000. 

January  1. — The  convent  Ion  of  Ohio  Progn\ss- 
ives  votes  not  to  endorsi-  the  Presidential 
candidacy  of  Robert   M.   La  Folletlv. 
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/MeOrtent 

^l"«N     GRAND  CRUISE 


By  the  palatial  cruising  steamer 

Cincinnati 

(17,000  Ton») 

Sailing  from  New  York 

JANUARY  30,  1912 

on  a  78  Day  Cruise  to  PORTUGAL,  SPAIN, 
the  MEDITERRANEAN  and  the  ORIENT. 
Coit$325  and  upward.  The" CINCINNATI" 
it  equipped  with  modern  features,  providing 
every  luxury  and  comfort  on  long  cruises. 


and  PANAMA  CANAL 

20,000  Mile  Cruise  by  the 

S.S.  Bluecher 

Leaving  New  York,  JAN.  20,  1912 
Optional  Side  Trips  Everywhere. 


80  DAYS       $350 


and 
up. 


imLV^'^EGYPf 


Or  EiVlnlj      1  l\ll       transatlanticliner 

KAISERIN  AUGUSTE  VICTORIA 


the  largest  and  most  luxurious  steamer  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American service.  Equipped  with  Kitz-Carlton 
Restaurant,  Palm  Garden,  Gymnasium,  Electric 
Baths.  Elevators.  Will  leave  New  York,  FEBRU- 
ARY 14.  1912.  stopping  at  Madeira  (12  hrs.),  Gibraltar  (4  hrs.).  Algiers  (8  hrs.), 
Villefranche  (14  hrs.).  (Nice).  Genoa  (20  hrs.),  Naples  (8  hrs.).  Port  Said  (5  days). 
Steamer   returns  to  New  York  To  or  Irom  t1  CC  and      To  or  from    *1 1  C  and 

via  Naples  and  Gibraltar.  Port  Said,    •?*"•' up       other  ports, 'P**''  up 


West  Indies 


Five  Delightful  Cruises 

WEST  INDIES,  PANAMA  CANAL, 
VENEZUELA  and  BERMUDA 


to 
the 


Leaving  New  York  by  the  Palatial  Twin-Screw 
Steamer.:  S.S.  "VICTORIA  LUISE  "  (16.500 
Tons),  Feb.  7.  March  7  ;  25  Days.  $1 75  and  up  : 
S.S.  MOLTKE  (12.500  tons).  28  Days.  Jan.  23. 
Feb.  24.  1912.  $150  and  up;  16  Days.  March 
26.1912.  $85  and  up. 

Every  Luxury  of  Travel.     Every  refinement 
of  Service  Insured. 


Botto 


M  A  IVl  B  U  FRO- A  IVI  I 

Pbilsdclpbl*     PitUbnrth  41-45  BROADWAY, 


Around 
theWorld 

November  12,  1912       (From  New  York) 

February  27,  1913  (From  San  Francisco) 

By  the  palatial  cruising  steamer 

"VICTORIA  LUISE" 

(16.500  tons) 
Itinerary    includes   Madeira.    Spain,   Italy,    Egypt, 
India,  Ceylon.    Straits    Settlements,   Java.   Philip- 
pines. China.  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands  and  Overland 
American  Tour.  Inland  excursions  and  side  tript. 

Optional  )  17  DAYS  IN  INDIA 

Tours  :      }  14  DAYS  IN  JAPAN 

Cost  including  all  necessary  ^ffl^A  ">d      Duration 

expenses  aboard  and  ashore  V*'*"'  up        110  Days 

AFRICAN      I_IIME: 

NEW  YORK  Chicago     St.  Louis     San  Francisco 


"  A  picture  of  Washington,  both  informing  and  en- 
tertaining."— Christian  Intelligencer. 

WASHINGTON 

Its  Sights  and  Insights 

By  Harrikt  Kakhart  Monroe 
A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National 
Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and  unconventional 
description. 

"  This  is  an  extraordinarily  readable  account  of  the 
great  capital."— Z.«</Arra«  Observer,  Phila. 

t2mo.  Cloth.  /84  Pages  of  Text  &' 
40  Pages  of  Inserted  Illustrations. 
Price,   $/.oo,    net  ;    by  mail,   $/  CX). 

rUNK4WAQNALLSC0MPANY,Pubs.,NewYork 


Simple  Life — Simple  Religion 

Charles  Wagner's  new  book,  "  The  Homh  of  the  Sovl," 
was  written  to  help  men  and  women  who  are  striving  toward 
greater   simplicity  in   life  and   religion.       iSi.2c)   postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


'IIN  LONDON  TOWN"you 

^^^  *"<'  meet  the  real  British  character  and  get  along- 
SCw  side  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
has  access  everywhere.  Kcad  his  hook  if  you  have  been 
to  London.  It  will  please  you.  Read  it  if  you  haven't 
been— it's  next  be-it  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illi.'trated.  Jifo  net.  FT'NK  &  WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY,  New  Yo:!t  and  London. 


fLANYOUR 

TO  THE 

HEAKT 

:europe 

[■     GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 
\     AUSTRIA   i 


toVACifflOW 

THE  trip  u  IcM  expciuive  tKui 
you  think — PUa  now— ReMTve 
your  ■t«t«roonu  early — SaiJ  before 
the  nuh  ftiid  enjoy  the  ocean  voy* 
•f  e  on  one  of  the  Urte,  modem 
One  Cibm  Steamer*  of  the 

BALTIMORE- BREMEN  SERVICE 

Comfort  without  luxury— Delicious 
meaJ»— Rea«onable  rale* — Full  par^ 
ticuiart,  tailing*,  etc,  on  re<)ue«t. 


Send  1 0  c«nU  to  •tamp*  for  new  adiboa  of 

ill(utr>(«d  boc»ycl  "Hov/  to  Set  Gtrrrunj, 

A ui tfis  AfldSu/itM^lAnd' '—  U  mmm of  trav^ 

rvformabon)    dcscnbc*     the    chief    pUcat    ol 

l«f  Ml  *nd  tclU  how  te  reach  the^     Fiiwtitl 

w  plaiuunc  your  lour. 

A.  SCHUMACHER  «  CO^  Gnml  A<tXi 

J'i7  &Mik  C«r  SWM*  aAlTIMOIII.  MD 

C^NORTHiRNANLMD 


^V/a 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  coitect  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnails  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
suited  as  arbiter. 


"J.  E.  T.,"  Menominee,  Mich. — "Please  state 
whether  or  not  the  following  sentence  is  grammat- 
ically correct:  'It  might  seem  that  way  to  you. 
but  to  me,  who  have  a  home,  it  is  different.'  The 
sentence  sounds  as  if  it  were  wrong,  but  when  its 
grammatical  structure  is  figured  out,  is  not  the 
use  of  the  verb  have  after  the  relative  proper?" 

In  the  analysis  of  tMs  sentence,  the  first  rule 
to  be  applied  is  the  following,  as  given  in  Femald's 
"Working  Grammar  of  the  EngUsh  Language": 
"When  a  relative  pronoun  is  the  subject  of  a  verb, 
the  verb  takes  the  person  and  nimiber  of  tlie  ante- 
cedent of  the  relative  pronoun."  As  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  relative  in  the  sentence  submitted 
is  "me,"  and  therefore  in  the  first  person,  the 
proper  form  of  the  verb  is  "have,"  according  to 
the  rule  that  "in  all  verbs  except  be,  the  root-form 
of  the  verb  is  used  for  the  first  person."  It 
may  be  well  to  note  in  this  connection  that  it  is 
the  person  of  the  antecedent,  and  not  the  case, 
that  determines  the  form  of  the  verb. 

"M.  E.  G.,"  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. — "Please  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  'espio- 
nage.' " 

Tlie  preferred  pronunciation  of  this  .word  is 
es'pi-o-nej  (first  e  as  in  met,  i  as  in  pin,  o  as  in 
obey,  and  an  obscure  vowel  sound  in  the  final 
syllable  as  of  the  a  in  usage).  An  alternative 
pronunciation  is  also  recognized  in  which  the  sec- 
ond syllable  is  accented,  with  the  sound  of  i  as 
in  isle. 

"L.  A.  W.,"  Long  Beach,  Cal.— "  (1)  Should 
the  adverb  or  adjective  be  used  in  the  sentences 
'I  feel  bail  [or  badly],  'It  smells  bad  [or  badli/]'? 
(2)  Wliat  are  the  proper  prepositions  to  use  in 
the  following  sentences  ?     '  I  am  called  upon  to 

separate    •    my   sister,'    'He    was    sick    

typhoid    fever,'    "He    died    smallpox,'    'I 


was  attacked 


rheimaatism. 


(1)  The  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  2366,  col. 
1,  says:  "The  adjective  is  correctly  used  in  close 
association  with  a  verb  when  some  quality  of  the 
subject  rather  than  of  the  action  of  the  verb  is  to 
be  cxprest.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  correct  to  say  '  He 
feels  sad,'  'It  looks  bad,'  'It  smells  sweet,'  'He 
.stood  erect.'  In  some  cases  either  form  would  be 
correct,  and  the  choice  between  them  is  a  matter 
of  force,  emphasis,  or  individual  taste;  as,  'They 
escaped  all  safe  (or  safely]  to  land.'  ...  It  is 
common  to  say  '  You  are  looking  (or  he  is  feeling) 
badly,'  doubtless  because  bad  refers  not  merely  to 
physical  or  mental,  but  also  to  moral  qualities, 
so  that  (for  fear  of  suggesting  moral  implications) 
we  are  disinclined  to  say,  'You  look  bad,'  'I  feel 
bad,'  or  the  like."  From  this  it  will  be  seeii  that 
"It  smells  bad"  is  correct  and  that  "I  feel  badly" 
is  somewhat  preferable  to  "I  feel  bad." 

(2)  The  following  prepositions  are  correct:  "1 
am  called  upon  to  separate  from  my  sister,"  "He 
was  sick  with  (or  of)  typhoid  fever,"  "He  died  of 
smallpox,"  "I  was  attacked  by  rhetimatism." 

"W.  L.  S.,"  New  York  City,  N.  Y.— "Please 
give  the  correct  uses  of  the  words  'pen,'  'nib,' 
and  'pen-point.'  Which  of  these  should  be  used 
to  indicate  the  article  that  fits  into  the  pen- 
holder?" 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  "pen"  aa 
"an  instrument  for  writing  with  a  fluid  ink: 
formerly  made  of  a  quill,  pointed  and  spUt,  but 
now  usually  of  metal,  and  fitted  to  a  holder;  by 
extension,  both  pen  and  holder  united."  The 
same  autiiority  defines  "nib"  as  "the  point  of  a 
pen  or  one  of  its  separate  parts;  a  detachable  pen 
without  a  cylindrical  shank."  A  "ixjn-polnt" 
is  commonly  used  to  mean  "a  metal  pen."  From 
this  it  will  bo  seen  that  any  one  of  these  terms  may 
1)0  employed  to  indicate  the  article  intended  for 
in.scrtion  into  a  holder.  However,  as  pen  and 
pen  holder  are  collectively  called  a  pen,  it  is  quite 
common  to  distinguish  the  writing  part  as  "nib" 
or  "pen-nib,"  "pen-point"  also  being  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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GOVERNOR  WILSON'S   "COCKED-HAT"  LETTER 


THE   LETTER  setting  forth  Woodrow  Wilson's  "pious 
-svish"  in   1907   that  "wo  could  do  something  at  once 
dignified  and  effective  to  knock  Mr.  Bryan  once  for  all 
into  a  cocked  hat,"  was  published,  notes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.),  with  that  same  "cultivation,  of  opportuneness" 
which   "very  lately  marked  the  planting  of  the   timed  fuses 
which  one  of  the  McNamaras 
planted  in  the  coal-vault  of 
the  cellar  of   a   Los   Angeles 
newspaper."     It  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  Jack.son-day  din- 
ner in  Washington,  at  which 
the  leaders  of  a  hopeful  and 
harmonious  Democracy  were 
to  meet  and  pay  glorious  trib- 
utes   to    their    predecessors, 
their  party,  and  each  other. 
Somebody,  remarks  the  Bal- 
timore    Sun     (Ind.     Dem.), 
hoped  that  this  letter  would 
turn    the  love-feast    into    a 
feud,    that    Bryan    and    his 
supporters  would  turn  angrily 
upon  Governor   Wilson,  and 
that    the    Governor's   Presi- 
dential boom  would  suddenly 
collapse.    But,  continues  this 
paper,  the  "Peerless  Leader" 
took  "particular  pains  at  the 
Washington  banquet  to  em- 
phasize his  regard  for  Wilson, 
and   as  the   Nebraskan  and 
the  Jerseyman  met  as  warm 
friends,    the    letter-disclosers 
realized  their  failure."     Fur- 
thermore, during  the  days  fol- 
lowing,   persistent    reporters 
endeavored    unavailingly    to 
draw   from   Mr.    Bryan   any 
sign  that  he  had  taken  um- 
brage at  the   Wilson   letter. 

Instead,  ho  was  hcnird  to  remark  smilingly  that  Dr.  Wilson 
has,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  seen  a  great  light  in  the  heavens,  and 
has  become  a  new  man.  This  conversion,  too,  suggest  several 
Republican  editors,  should  seem  flattering  to  Mr.  Bryan,  and 


C<jpyi'i{ilUed  by  the  American  PresH  AssocKiiimi. 

"DR.  WILSON   HAS  SEEN  A  GREAT  LIGHT." 

So  Mr.  Bryan  thinks,  and  "the  order  for  a  cocked  hat  has  been  counter- 
manded." says  a  Democratic  paper.  This  harmonious  photosraph  of  the  two 
Democratic  leaders  was  taken  last  April  ill  a  dinner  at    Buiiiiifjton,  N.  .1. 


lie  "  should  be  proud  of  his  missionary  work."  So,  since 
"Bryan  and  Wilson  are  on  amicable  terms,"  thinks  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  "the  order  for  a  cocked  hat  has 
been  countermanded." 

But,  persists  one,  we  should  remember  that  we  must  leave  to 
the  future  "the  effect  of  this  form  of  political  dynamite,  by  politi- 
cal dynamiters,  on  Woodrow 
Wilson."  The  Democratic 
convention  will  not  meet  in 
Baltimore  to  select  their  can- 
didate until  June  25.  In  the 
meanwhile,  what  effect  will 
this  disclosure  have  upon  the 
minds  of  voters  and  politi- 
cians? Other  mishaps  have 
befallen  the  Wilson  boom, 
observes  the  Albany  Journal 
(Rep.),  and  now — "one  of 
those  metaphorical  chickens 
which  proverbially  come 
home  to  roost,  is  perched 
upon  it,  croaking  dismally." 
The  New  York  Press  (Prog. 
Rep.)  emphatically  asserts  its 
belief  that  "the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  has  been  jolted 
into  political  insensibility  and 
counted  out  of  the  Presiden- 
tial ring."  Mr.  Brj^an,  it 
adds,  "might  be  able  to  for- 
give him  for  his  impious  wish, 
but  the  Commoner  could  more 
consistenth-  support  Harmon 
than  one  who  only  four  years 
ago  was  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  Wall  Street  point  of 
view  on  Federal  regulation 
and  on  organized  labor,"  as 
exprest  by  Mr.  Joline.  The 
Plartford  Courant  (Rep.)  and 
the  Now  York  Sun  (Ind.)  also 
prefer  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  Dr.  Wilson's  let  lor.  Says 
The  Sun,  which  is  avowedly  hostile  to  the  Wilson  candidacy: 

"In  writing  to  Mr.  Jolino  after  receiving  and  perusing  that 
gentleman's  address  to  the  board  of  directors  of  tho  Mis.souri. 


TERMS:  S:5  a  year,  in  advance;  {our  moiUlis,  SI;  single  copy,  10  cent.s; 
postaKi^  to  Catiada  s,')  cents  a  year,  otlier  foreisn  posiate  .SI. 50  a  year. 
RECEIPT  of  payment  is  sliown  in  atjont  two  weeks  by  date  on  aiidre.ss  label; 
siibscriiitlon  iiKliidinK  tb(!  month  naineil.  Instructions  foi-  RENEWAL, 
DISCONTINUAN^,  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  slionld  be  MMit  two  weeks 
before  tlie  ibite  Ibey  aie  to  1:0  inlo  crfcct.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must 
always  be  Ki\ en.  DISCONTINUANCE:  WiMindihal  many  of  our  subscribers 
prefer  tiol  10  have  their  subscriptions  inlerrupted  and  their  files  broken  in 
aso  they  fail  to  remit  before  e-xpiralion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  assumed  that 


continuous  service  is  desired,  but  subscribers  are  expected  to  notify  us  with 
reasonable  pronipinoss  to  slop  if  the  paper  is  no  loncer  retpiired.  PRE- 
SENTATION COPIES:  Many  persons  sub.scribe  for  friends,  iniendiiiK  that 
the  paper  shall  sioji  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are  Kiven  to  tliia 
elTect.  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
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Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway  Company.  Dr.  Wilson  recorded 
in  unqualified  terms  his  approval  and  acquiescence.  '  I  have 
read  it,'  he  informed  Mr.  Joline,  'witli  relish  and  entire  agree- 
ment.' Not  only  did  the  Doctor  find  intellectual  pleasure  in 
the  felicity  of  ^Ir.  Joline's  phrases  and  the  lucidity  of  his  rea- 
soning, but  he  also  discovered  in  the  Parsons  address  a  state- 
ment of  conservative  principles  which  coincided  in  every  par- 
ticular with  his  own  views  of  public  policy.  There  was  nothing 
from  which  he  dissented.  He  agreed  with  everything  that  Mr. 
Joline  said  to  his  board  of  directors  about  the  dangers  threat- 
ening our  institutions  and  arresting  our  national  prosperity. 

"This  simplifies  matters  considerably.  In  Mr.  Joline's  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  as  contemplated  from  his  well-known 
point  of  \iew  we  ha\e  ready  made  and  at  hand  a  synopsis  of 
Dr.  Wilson's  opinions  on  the  same  subjects;  that  is,  urdess 
the  Doctor  has  changed  them  in  any  particular  since  April  29, 
1907.  The  pamphlet  form  in  which 
Mr.  Joline's  address  was  published 
constitutes  an  available  document 
for  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
campaign;  that  is,  with  the  marginal 
notes  that  may  be  suggested  by  the 
Doctor's  subsequent  cogitations.  The 
American  public  at  the  present  time 
hungers  and  thirsts  for  just  such  a 
compendium  of  the  Hon.  Woodrow 
Wilson's  ideas.  Mr.  Joline  has  sup- 
plied it,  but  the  demand  for  the  full 
te.xt  will  be  so  great  that  there  must 
be  a  new  edition." 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 


President's  Room. 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

April  29,  1907. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Joline: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  your 
address  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  before  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railway  Company.  I  have  read  it  with  relish 
and  entire  agreement.  Would  that  we  could  do 
something  at  once  dignified  and  effective  to 
knock  Mr.  Bryan  once  for  all  into  a  cocked  hat. 


Cordially  and  sincerely  yours. 


(Signed)  WOODROW  WILSON 
To  Mr.  Adrian  H.  Joline. 


That  only  five  j^ears  ago  Woodrow 
Wilson  held  such  hostile  views  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  of  the  Progressive  move- 
ment will  certainly  tend  to  alienate 
from  his  support  all  the  stedfast 
Bryanites,  is  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.), 
and  similar  comment  appears  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.)  and  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.  Rep.). 

But  the  majority  of  editors,  especially  those  of  Democratic 
or  Progressive  affiliations,  think  little  harm  will  come  to  the 
Governor  from  the  publication  of  his  letter.  Many  agree  with 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  that  we  are  seeing  simply  a  prod- 
uct of  the  sillj-  season  of  American  politics.  Others  are  inclined 
to  praise  Dr.  Wilson  for  having  experienced  an  honest  change 
of  heart.  Editors  friendlj-  to  Bryan  welcome  this  recruit  from 
the  ranks  of  the  "Cleveland  Democracy."  "The  Joline  letter 
is  ancient  history,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.), 
and  "if,  when  the  time  comes.  Governor  Wilson's  friends  can 
persuade  the  convention  that  he  is  the  most  available  candi- 
date on  general  grounds,  he  will  get  the  nomination,  and  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  is  not  biting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face,  may  be 
expe<'ted  to  give  him  a  whole-hearted  support."  Another  idea 
which  occurs  to  a  number  of  writers  is  thus  exprest  by  the  Jer- 
sey City  Journal  (Rep.): 

"  Friends  of  Governor  Wilson  may  be  able  to  extract  some 
comfort  from  the  thought  that  if  Bryan  waits  until  he  discov- 
ers a  man  who  never  criticized  him  or  wished  him  knocked 
'into  a  cocked  hat.'  he  may  have  to  go  without  a  Presidential 
candidate." 

Ivooking  into  the  origin  of  this  and  other  more  or  less  covert 
attacks  upon  Governor  Wilson,  the  Democratic  press  see  the 
crafty  hand  of  Republican  politicians  who  would  weaken  the 
most  likely  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  Pro- 
gressive papers  trace  it  all  to  the  machinations  of  Wall  Street. 
p]ditorial  comment  from  this  last  point  of  view  is  well  summed 
up  in  this  statement  in  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.): 

"The  Joline  letter  is  the  second  assault  in  what  the  country 
will  come  to  accept  as  the  attempted  political  as.sassination  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  by  Wall  Street 

"The  first  blow  these  rea<!tionaries  struck  at  Wilson  was  the 
revelation  of  his  application  for  a  Carnegie  jx-nsion.  It  makes 
no  difference  that  this  application  strengthened  rather  than 
harmed  the  applicant  in  the  minds  of  serious-minded  citizens; 


it  makes  no  difference  that  it  was  an  honorable  and  proper  re- 
quest for  the  e.x-president  of  Princeton  to  make.  Its  revela- 
tion injured  him  politically  and  was  designed  to  injure  him 
politicallj'.  It  was  made  directly  through  the  'old  guard'  in 
Wall  Street;  it  broke  the  sacred  seal  of  privacy  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  wisely  put  upon  the  administration  of  the  fund, 
and  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  that  privacy  has  been  vio- 
lated.    Its  purpose  and  spirit  must  be  evident  to  all. 

"Indeed,  this  second  blow  confirms  the  source  and  the  purpose 
of  the  first.  Adrian  H.  Joline,  receiver  for  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railways,  graduate  of  Princeton,  mpml)er  of  ten  New 
York  clubs,  lawyer,  author,  dilettante,  everj- thing  that  is  in  the 
tradition  of  the  'gentleman,'  gives  out  a  private  letter  written 

to  himself  by  the  president  of  his  alma  mater 

"The  third  effort  to  slip  a  poisoned  dagger  into  the  Governor 
of  New  Jer.sey  already  is  hinted  at  in  the  New  York  dispatches. 

A  letter  from  Grover  Cleveland  is  to 

be  published,  it  is  said,  in  which  the 
former  President  makes  a  bitter  per- 
sonal criticism  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

"We  are  glad  to  hear  that  another 
such  breach  of  confidence  is  in  pros- 
pect. We  hope  there  will  be  a  fourth, 
and  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth.  We  trust 
that  there  will  come,  from  the  same 
quarters  as  the  Carnegie  and  Joline 
announcements,  revelations  of  private 
letters  written  by  Governor  Wilson  to 
trustees  of  Princeton,  to  fellow  mem- 
bers of  learned  societies,  to  friends 
and  relatives.  For  in  this  way  will 
this  cowardly  attack  most  quickly 
destroy  itself.  If  we  know  the  Amer- 
ican people,  there  will  be  a  reaction 
of  popular  sympathy  and  an  outburst 
of  popular  indignation  the  minute  it 
becomes  clear  to  them  that  a  man  like 
Woodrow  Wilson   is  being  made  the  victim  of  treachery." 

Wall  Street's  attitude  toward  Governor  Wilson  has  been  most 
helpful  to  the  Wilson  candidacy,  declares  the  New  York  Globe. 
"He  has  become  a  national  rather  than  a  favorite-son  candi- 
date— has  support  in  all  sections  of  the  country,"  and,  adds  this 
Republican  daily,  "one  or  two  more  Wall  Street  attacks  of  the 
character  thus  far  made  will  make  the  Wilson  nomination  al- 
most a  certainty." 

Republican  criticism  of  Governor  Wilson  largely  takes  the 
shape  of  attacks  upon  the  modifications  he  has  made  of  recent 
years  in  his  published  views  upon  public  questions.  "  Dr.  Wil- 
son is  the  great  chameleon  of  American  politics,"  according  to 
the  Cincinnati  Ti?nes-Star.  The  "sad  truth,"  as  the  Pitts, 
burg  Gazette-Times  sees  it, 

"is  that  Governor  Wilson  is  revealing  weaknesses  that  are 
not  creditable.  He  is  destitute  of  political  consistency  and  his 
principles  are  not  fixt  nor  matured.  He  should  push  in  his 
wish-bone  before  it  gets  him  into  serious  trouble." 

Now  that  Governor  Wilson  has  become  an  aspirant  for  the 
highest  political  honors  in  the  land,  he  must  "enjoy  his  turn  at 
sitting  on  a  red-hot  stove,"  .says  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.);  "he  must  not  fail  to  look  pleasant  whatever  happens." 
Arid  this  apparently  impartial  observer  adds: 

"After  the  last  mine  has  been  exploded  in  this  anti-Wilson 
campaign,  the  final  question  that  will  be  asked,  prol)ably,  is 
whether  the  Governor  is  'intc^Uectually  honest.'  The  attack 
upon  him  (toncerns  his  inconsistencies,  or  his  changes  of  opinion 
on  political  issues.  He  changed  his  mind  about  the  initiative 
and  referendum;  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryan  appears  to  have 
undergone  a  modification  distasteful  to  the  conservative  man- 
darins of  th(!  D(!mocratic  i)arty.  Many  public  men  of  the;  first 
rank,  however,  change  their  views  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
manage  to  survive  in  politics  because  the  mass  of  the  people 
still  believe  in  tlieir  intellectual  honesty." 


In  a  stat<'mcnt  given  to  the  pn^ss  Mr.  Joline  says  that  the 
Wilson  letter  did  not  get  into  th(!  papers  by  his  procurement, 
and  that  its  final  publication  entire  was  desireu  by  Governor 
Wilson. 
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THE  OPPOSITION  TO  JUDGE   HOOK 

THE  RAILROADS  raised  an  outcry  when  William 
Gather  Hook  was  appointed  a  Federal  district  judge  in 
1899,  because  they  felt  hurt  to  see  more  power  given  to 
a  man  who  had  acted  successfully  as  counsel  in  damage  suits 
against  them.  After  his  promotion  to  the  Circuit  Court  by 
President  Roosevelt  four  years  later,  he  further  lost  favor  with 
the  corporations  by  his  views  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Harri- 
man  merger  cases.  But  the  report  that 
President  Taft  will  place  him  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  brings  protests,  not 
from  the  corporations  or  the  rail- 
roads, but  from  various  State  commis- 
sions whose  business  it  is  to  regulate 
corporations  and  railroads.  Since  he 
has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  "the  in- 
terests" by  some  of  his  decisions,  and 
of  the  "progressives"  by  others,  is  it 
not  possible,  asks  the  New  York  Press 
(Prog.  Rep.),  that  he  has  not  been 
trying  to  please  any  oody  of  political 
sentiment  by  his  rulings,  but  merely 
"to  dispense  justice,  no  matter  whom 
it  hits  or  helps"  ? 

Among  the  most  prominent  protes- 
tants  against  Judge  Hook's  appoint- 
ment are  Governor  Aldrich  of  Ne- 
braska, and  the  railroad  and  corporation 
commissions  of  Nebraska,  Oklahoma. 
Minnesota,  and  Kentucky.  These  pro- 
tests are  based  on  his  decision  enjoin- 
ing the  Oklahoma  authorities  from 
enforcing  a  two-cent-rate  law,  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  was  confiscatory. 
His  critics  among  the  radicals  see  in 
this  decision  proof  of  a  too  great  tender- 
ness for  the  railroads.  Says  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.): 


"  Judge  Hook  is  completely  hostile  to  our  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, and  has  so  shown  himself  in  his  decisions  regarding  the 
right  of  States  to  control  their  internal  affairs,"  declares  Gov- 
ernor Aldrich,  who  thinks  that  for  this  reason  he  "is  not  a 
proper  man  to  put  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court."  Spe- 
cial significance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Louisville  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
attaches  to  the  fact  that  "  the  opposition  to  Judge  Hook  comes 
from  public  officials,  regularly  elected  by  the  people,  in  States 
wherein   he  is   now  exercising  jurisdiction  as  a  United   States 

Circuit  judge."  His  confirmation,  it 
predicts,  "  will  be  fiercely  resisted  by 
nearly  all  the  Senators  from  the  States 
most  familiar  with  his  work."  The  most 
vigorous  expression  of  newspaper  oppo- 
sition [that  we  have  found  appears  in 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
(Ind.),  which  speaks  of  Judge  Hook's 
"  servile  devotion  to  special  privilege  and 
insolent  defiance  of  popular  will  and  the 
statutes  of  commonwealths,"  and  de- 
clares that  "it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  peril  "  that  lies  in  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Supreme  Bench.  To  quote 
this    uncompromising  critic  further: 


"  Opposition  to  Judge  Hook  on  the 
ground  of  pro-corporation  leanings  is 
especially  interesting  in  Washington, 
which  has  been  much  more  familiar  with 
the  charge  that  he  is  a  Populist,  or  at 

least  an  extreme  radical.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  word 
reached  here  from  Wall  Street  that  the  President  was  about  to 
appoint  a  Populist  to  the  bench  in  the  person  of  Judge  Hook. 
That  fear  on  the  part  of  big  business  was  also  traced  to  Judge 
Hook's  dissenting  opinion  in  the  suit  of  the  Government  to  dis- 
solve the  merger  of  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads — 
the  so-called  Harriman  merger. 

"  The  other  judges  of  the  Eighth  Circuit,  Sanborn  and  Adams, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Judge  Van  Devanter,  who  had  been  pro- 
moted from  that  circuit  to  the  Supreme  Court,  decided  against 
the  (Jovernment  in  that  case.  But  Judge  Hook  wrote  so  strong 
a  dissenting  opinion  that  the  President  and  Attorney-General 
concluded  there  was  sufficient'merit  in  the  case  to  warrant  taking 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final  decision,  and  the  appeal  was 
made.  It  was  frankly  stated  l)y  Administration  officials  that 
the  app(!al_  was  based  almost  entirely  on  the  line  of  reasoning  in 
Judge  Hook's  opinion. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  rail- 
road influences  in  Wall  Street  should  be  opposed  to  th<'  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Hook  to  the  ^Supreme  Bench.  They  don't  want 
him  put  where  he  can  pass  again  on  their  case,  after  lia\ing  de- 
clared himself  so  strongly  regarding  it.  And,  having  decided 
against  him,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they  regani  liim  as  a  Pojjulist. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  see  why  the  two-cent-fare  advocates  in 
Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  are  ready  to  call  Judge 
Hook  a  reactionary  and  a  i)r()-c()rporation  man.  But  it  is  a 
<-nri()iis  fact  that  when  Judge  Hook  was  first  urged  upon  the 
l*rcsi(lent  for  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Bench  a  year  or 
more  ;  jo.  he  was  sii|)porle(l  by  the  strong  progr«>ssive  elenieiil ." 


ropyrit;hte<l  by  J.  C.  Strauss,  St.  Louis. 

WILLIAM    GATHER    HOOK. 
The  radicals  think  he  is  too  conservative  for  a 
place  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  conservatives 
are  equally  sure  that  he  is  too  radical. 


■  Wherever  there  is  a  place  to  be 
tilled  on  either  Federal  or  Supreme 
Bench,  the  great  corporations  instantly 
bend  every  effort  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  tried  and  trusted  repre- 
sentative. Every  device  of  ingenuity, 
craft,  and  deceit  is  brought  into  play 
to  deceive  the  President,  to  keep  him  in 
ignorance  of  the  man's  true  character, 
and  to  make  him  tliink  that  he  is  getting 
a  '  rare  prize.'  All  forces  of  coercion 
and  compulsion  are  employed  to  gain 
indorsements,  so  that  the  President  may 
be  led  to  think  that  there  is  a  great  pop- 
ular demand  for  the  appointment. 

"  Hook  has  served  the  railroads  and 
public-utility     corporations     with     un- 
swerving fidelity,  and   they   know  that 
he  can  be  depended  upon  to  render  even 
greater  service  if  put  upon  the  Supreme 
Bench.      In  that  position  he  would  be 
able  to  affirm  the  many  outrageous  de- 
cisions given  by  him  as  circuit  judge? — 
decisions    that    have    insolently   denied 
the  right    of   conmmnities  and   commonwealths    to   control   or 
regulate    corporations    or    remedy   any   industrial   or  economic 
injustice. 

"  Minnesota,  Nevada,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma  have  had 
bitter  occasion  to  know  the  real  Hook,  and  so  has  Colorado  for 
that  matter.  His  decision  in  the  water  case  was  gross  distor- 
tion of  the  law  in  favor  of  a  monopoly,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  Wall  Street  bankers  interested  in  the  .securities  of  the 
Denver  Union  Water  Companj^  are  lending  eager  aid  to  the 
railroad  (>ffort  to  have  Hook  named  for  the  Supreme  Bench. 

"  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  the  people  should  commence 
1o  express  their  wishes  in  these  appointments,  and  by  protests 
and  api)rovals  let  the  President  know  whether  probable  ap- 
pointees are  looked  upon  as  for  the  P«'ople  or  for  Privilege." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  a  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  dis- 
j)atch  from  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  Judge  Hook  lives,  that 
he  "  is  not  regarded  in  the  West  either  as  a  railroad  judge  or  jus 
an  anti-railroad  judge,"  and  another  dispatch  from  Topeka  to 
the  .same  paper  tells  us  that  he  has  "  the  united  support  of 
Kansas  regulars  and  in.surgents  as  well  as  Democrats  in  his  home 
Stale.  "  "  The  opposition  t»)  Judge  Hook  has  not  nuule  good," 
declares  the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  which  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "  the  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Conunission  is  as  much 
interested  in  the  two-cent  fare,  and  is  as  progressi\e  a  l)ody  as 
an.\  of  the  other  Western  railroad  i)oards  that  have  prot^'stt'd 
atrain-~t  Hook's  appointment  on  tiie  Lrroinxl  of  his  decision  in  (ho 
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Okhihoma  case,  yet  our  commission  refuses  to  join  in  such  a 
protest.  "  "  Despite  opinions  to  the  contrary,"  riMuarks  the 
Dayton  Journal  (Rep.) — 

■  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  Judge  Hook  is  an  alert, 
progressive,  but  careful  judge,  whose  opinions  and  decisions 
carry  conviction  because  of  the  intense  grasp  of  fundamentals 
displayed  along  with  the  elucidation  of  involved  principles  con- 
tained in  matters  coming  before  him  for  adjudication.  It  ma\' 
be  only  a  coincidence,  but  the  fact  remains  that  his  decisions 
often  indicate  the  trend  of  the  Government's  policy.  Certainly 
no  such  judge  as  he  can  be  justly  termed  '  dangerous  '  to  any 
well-disposed  people  or  interests." 

He  "is  eminently  fit,"  declares  the  Kansas  City  Journal 
(Rep.),  and  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.)  characterizes 
the  official  protests  against  his  appointment  as  "  indecent." 
An  examination  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  directed 
against  him  at  various  times,  thinks  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  leads  to  the  inference  that  "  he  is  one  who  holds  the 
scales  of  justice  even,"  and  this  A-iew  is  echoed  by  many  papers, 
among  which  are  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  the  New  York  World  (Dem.).  and  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  (Rep.).  His  indorsement  by  th.o  New 
York  Sun.  Times,  and  Commercial  will  be  regarded  by  many  as 
reflecting  corporation  approval,  while  at  the  same  time  the  favor 
of  the  progi-essives  is  indicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  New  York 
Press  and  World. 


LOOSENING  NEW  YORK'S  FINANCIAL 

GRIP 

So  ZEALOUSLY,  it  seems,  have  the  authors  of  the  "Al- 
drich  plan"  of  currency  reform  tried  to  placate  their 
radical  critics  in  the  South  and  West  that  now  we  find 
the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  expressing  a  fear  that  they  have 
"overdone  the  matter  a  little,"  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crni  (Rep.)  suggesting  that  in  their  efforts  to  allay  suspicions 
of  Wall  Street  influence  they  have  "discriminated  against  the 
East."  Altho  not  till  last  week  did  Congress  receive  the  Mone- 
tary Commission's  report,  together  with  a  bill  embodj'ing  its 
plan  for  a  National  Reserve  Association,  the  general  features 
of  this  scheme  have  been  before  the  public  for  many  months, 
and  have  been  repeatedly  di-scust  in  these,  pages.  Practically 
the  only  new  provision  is  one  for  further  guarding  the  associa- 


tion against  domination  by  the  "money  power."  This  new 
clause,  which  would  prevent  holding  companies  from  controlling 
the  Reserve  Association  itself  through  control  of  strings  of  banks, 
provides  that  when  one  bank  in  the  association  owns  40  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  stock  of  another,  or  when  40  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  stock  of  any  two  or  more  banks  is  owned  "directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  same  person,  persons,  copartnerships,  vol- 
untary association,  trustee,  or  corporation,"  the  group  of  banks 
under  this  common  ownership  will  have  only  the  same  voting- 
power  as  a  single  bank — that  is,  one  vote. 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  plan  could  go  further  in  safe- 
guarding the  proposed  association  from  control  by  a  single 
group  of  financial  interests  than  it  now  does  by  restricting 
'strings  of  banks'  to  a  single  vote,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.) 
declares  that  "the  safeguard  against  any  possible  control  by  a 
combination  of  financiers  is  absolute,  and  any  further  discus- 
sion of  that  imaginary  peril  ought  to  be  dismissed  as  futile." 
In  another  issue  the  same  paper  says  that  the  New  York  banks 
are  forced  to  dominate  the  financial  situation,  and  adds  that 
this  domination  is  "sometimes  burdensome,"  and  they  ought 
to  be  relieved  of  it,  "  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  that  of  the 
business  of  the  country."     Moreover: 

"It  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  measure  to  accomplish 
this  relief,  and  to  have  no  central  'domination,'  but  a  distribu- 
tion of  control  which  shall  make  it  proceed  from  all  the  banks 
in  due  proportion  as  they  shall  be  associated  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts. They  will  control  their  local  associations  and  through 
these  the  branch  organizations,  through  which  the  control  will 
be  extended  to  what  would  really  be  a  reserve  agency  for  them 
and  a  means  of  strengthening  their  position  and  not  a  domina- 
ting power.  As  the  commission  .says,  'we  are  now  staking  the 
safety  of  all  of  our  banking  resources  on  the  patriotic  charac- 
ter and  business  ability  of  bank-managers  in  New  York,  whose 
hands  are  tied  in  emergencies  by  the  restrictions  of  a  defective 
system  and  unwise  legislation.'  It  regards  the  responsibilities 
of  continuing  this  control  as  'too  enormous'  and  the  risks  of 
failure  as  too  great  to  be  longer  tolerated.  The  only  effective 
remedy,  it  believes,  will  be  found  in  such  a  national  organiza- 
tion as  is  proposed." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  plan  for  strengthening  our 
banking  and  currency  system  entails  the  division  of  the  country 
into  fifteen  districts,  each  with  its  local  reser\(>  association. 
Of  these,  one  is  to  be  in  New  England,  two  in  the  Middle  At- 


RfKKINfi    THE    BOAT. 

— Macaulcy  In  the  New  York  World. 


I    ONLY    LENT   :T   TO    YOU,    ANYWAY. 

— Minor  in   the  St.  Iahuk  Post-Dispatch. 


"SHOULD    AULD    ACQUAINTANCE    BE    FORCIOT?" 
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COME    out! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


sh-h! 

"  Word  has  been  sent  from  the  White  House  that  und<T  no  circumstances  will 

the  President  countenance  attaclts  on  Colonel  Roosevelt." 

— Johnson  in  the  Pliiladelphia  North  American. 


WHY    THERE    IS    INSOMNIA    IN    THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 


lantic  States,  four  in  the  South,  four  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
four  in  the  Far  West.  Each  of  these  local  associations  contrib- 
utes the  same  number  of  directors  to  the  directorate  of  the 
central  association.  It  is  this  distribution  of  control  that 
causes  a  number  of  papers  to  assert  that  the  commission  has 
leaned  over  backward  in  its  effort  to  avoid  any  semblance  of  an 
inclination  toward  Wall  Street.  Says  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican (Ind.): 

"A  very  strong  argument  could  be  presented  to  shoAv  that 
the  East  had  not  been  justly  treated,  as  the  result  of  the  effort 
to  convince  the  South  and  West  that  Morgan  and  Rockefeller 
would  not  control  the  reorganized  banking  system  of  the  coun- 
try. The  banking  power  of  the  United  States  as  naturally 
centers  in  New  York  as  the  banking  power  of  the  British  Em- 
pire centers  in  London;  and  the  East  is  financially  dominant  in 
America  solely  because  it  is  the  oldest  and  most  highly  devel- 
oped part  of  the  continent  in  all  that  pertains  to  industry,  com- 
merce, and  the  accumulation  of  capital.  These  facts  are  as 
unchangeable  as  our  coast-line,  and  they  can  not  be  ignored. 

"Yet  in  order  to  reassure  other  sections,  the  control  of  the 
National  Reserve  Association  is  so  distributed  in  the  Aldrich 
Bill  that  the  Eastern  States,  having  41  per  cent,  of  the  banking 
resom-ces  of  the  entire  coimtry,  would  have  but  15  per  cent,  of 
the  representation  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Reserve 
Association.  New  York  alone,  with  29  per  cent,  of  the  coun- 
try's banking  pcnver,  would  have  but  8  per  cent,  of  the  repre- 
sentation. New  England  would  be  underrepresented,  altho  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  New  York.  The  Pacific  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  23  per  cent,  of  the  representation,  altho 
their  banking  resources  equal  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole." 

"Wall  Street's  position  in  the  National  Reserve  Association 
plan  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Aldrich  commission  must 
excite  a  patriotic  sympathy  and  admiration,"  exclaims  the  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.j,  and  The  Times  (Ind.  Dein.),  noting 
that  "the  South  and  Par  West  are  to  receive  about  double  their 
fair  .share  of  representation,"  remarks: 

"The  only  tiling  which  ciin  make  the  plan  endurable!  is  the 
fact  that  nothing  can  dci)ri\<'  New  York's  representation  of  a 
larger  infiuence  than  tlieir  numbers  would  entitle  them  to. 
When  next  the  interior  gets  itself  into  a  mess  it  can  be  relied 
•ipon  to  come  to  New  York  for  helj).  The  sections  which  are 
now  giving  themselves  disproportionate  representation  are  the 
seel  ions  which  (caused  the  panic  of  l')()7  by  violating  every  |)rin- 
'■iple  of  hanking.  New  York,  with  a  deficit  of  reserves,  was 
sending  gold  by  the  Iniiidreds  of  millions  to  interior  banks  which 
had  reserves  to  ridiculous  totals,   in  .souk;  cases   100  per  cent. 


of  demand  liabilities.  There  may  be  differences  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts,  but  the  facts  themselves  are  on  record.  And 
now  the  Far  West  and  the  Far  South  are  going  to  have  the  votes 
to  tell  the  country  how  its  banks  shall  conduct  their  business. 
More  than  votes  is  necessary  for  this.  When  votes  are  counted 
in  times  of  stress,  and  nonsense  is  at  a  discount,  men  of  the 
hardest  reason  and  the  highest  character  have  their  way,  altho 
in  a  minority.  If  the  amendments  are  endurable  or  acceptable 
by  those  at  whom  they  are  aimed,  it  is  only  because  they  will 
fail  of  their  intended  effect  in  troublous  times  and  will  have  little 
importance  in  easy  times." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  "the  utmost,  even 
ridiculous,  pains  have  been  taken  so  to  dispo.se  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Reserve  Association  that  no  other  '  money 
power'  except  that  of  the  whole  country,  wielded  for  the  l>enefit 
of  the  whole  country  in  the  widest  and  broadest  sense,  shall  be 
able  to  lay  hands  on  it."  In  Collier's,  a  cru.sading  weekh-  of 
progressive  convictions,  we  find  the  following  friendly  com- 
ment on  the  Aldrich  plan  as  a  whole: 

"President  Taft  has  spoken  of  the  currency  situation  as  the 
most  important  of  all  those  now  confronting  the  American  pub- 
lic. This  being  probably  true,  it  is  an  unhappy  fact  that  the 
easiest  way  to  get  popularity  and  dramatic  effect  is  to  scold 
at  Wall  Street  and  shout  to  the  public  that  "Aldrich  will  get 
\ou  if  you  don't  look  out.'  Journalists  A^nth  a  yellow  tendency 
will  inevitably  take  this  direction,  as  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  many  Progressives  will  be  genuinely  unable  to  believe  that 
anything  bearing  the  name  of  Aldrich  can  fail  to  emanate  from 
the  devil.  We  heartily  agree  with  Secr(>tary  MacVeagh.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  Paul  Warburg,  Professor  Seliginun,  and  almost  all 
the  soundest  and  most  careful  students  of  the  ciirrency  i)rob- 
lem,  that  the  Aldrich  Bill,  whatever  its  defects  in  d(>tail.  is  sound 
in  general  principle.  There  is  comi)arati\-ely  little  danger  that 
any  of  the  defects  will  be  overlooked  in  th(>  energetic  criticisms 
which  will  be  launched  against  it  in  Congress.  The  danger  is 
quite  the  opposite.  The  danger  is  that  the  immense  value  and 
fundamental  soundness  of  the  central  principle  will  be  lost  in 
the  fur\'  of  denunciation.  Oni'  of  the  tiri'some.  cheap,  and  easy 
weapons  of  current  controversy  is  the  assumption  that  any- 
thing that  is  approved  l)v  Wall  Street  must  be  wrong.  Wall 
Street  includes  a  nunii)er  of  tricky  specidators  and  nu)nopt>lists 
and  a  lot  of  h\sterical  brokers,  but  also  a  large  number  of  sound 
and  fair-minded  business  men.  and  the  phrase  is  oft(>n  used  with 
no  conscience  whatever,  merely  to  produce  a  successful  scan>. 
We  do  not  wish  to  e'onceal  tiie  fact  that  a  straightaway  central 
bank  like  the  Bank  of  England  wouhi  suit  our  \  iews,  but  as 
tradition,  .since  the  time  of  Andrew  .lackson.  in  this  country 
makes    a    singlt>    (Jovernment    bank    politically    impossible    we 
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'guess  that   will  stop   him. 

— Winner  in  the  Pittsburg  Post. 


\  yapRE  NOT   pi^>(INC  j 

;    ffrrENTlON  To    fflE-    i 
I         »1V  DEAR  1  i 


^/^: 


THE     HAPPY     UNHAPPY     MAID. 

-Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jovrnal. 


HARD   SLEDDING. 


believe  that  it  is  a  serious  misfortune  tlui'  the  Aldrich  plan  is  to 
be  met  in  the  main  with  demagogie  yells." 

Prominent  among  the  opponents  of  the  Aldrich  currency 
scheme  we  find  Mr.  Bryan,  who  regards  it  as  a  new  device  of 
big  financiers  for  "overreaching  the  public."  If  they  succeed 
in  getting  it  on  the  statute-books,  he  says,  "I  do  not  know  of 
anything  more  they  can  ask."  If  the  members  of  the  Mone- 
tary Commission  think  they  can  keep  the  men  who  control  the 
big  interests  of  the  country  from  controlling  the  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation "they  are  laboring  under  a  hallucination,"  declares  the 
Birmingham  Agc-Hcrald  (Dem.j,  and  the  Philadelphia  Evc- 
ntJig  Telegraph  (Rep.)  renews  its  attacks  upon  the  Aldrich  plan 
as  merely  the  old  Central  Bank  idea  in  disguise — altho  its  friends 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  its  distinguishing  feature  is 
not  so  much  centralization  as  federation  and  cooperation.  Says 
The  Erening  Telegrrt ph : 

"If  an  association  which  controls  not  only  all  the  banks  of 
the  country  but  which  takes  over  every  dollar  of  Federal  rev- 
enue, using  it  without  interest,  and  which,  in  addition,  has  in 
certain  circumstances  the  sovereign  riglit  to  i.ssue  legal-tender 
notes  (to  coin  money,  in  effect)  is  not  a  bank,  then  the  only  ex- 
planation is  that  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  power  than  a  bank, 
and  that  its  influence  would  be  more  sinister  than  the  institu- 
tion at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"Surely,  if  there  is  any  one  department  of  government  that 
should  be  separated  from  politics  it  is  the  fiscal  department. 
An  en'<irt  to  play  the  game'  in  giving  the  people  a  monetary 
systt'm  that  may  last  for  centuries  should  be  regarded  as  littli! 
better  than  treason  to  the  state,  and  yet  the  one  feature  of  this 
measure  that  stands  out  boldly — that  is  susceptible  of  a  single 
interpretation — is  a  special  provision,  avowedly  political  in  its 
intention,  against  a  particular  section  of  the  country.  New 
York,  with  nearly  one-third  of  the  banking  capital  of  the  coun- 
tr>',  is  given  a  minor  voice  in  the  management  of  the  '  Reserve 
Association.'  for  the  express  purpo.se  of  minimizing  the  'Wall 
Street'  influence,  so  called.  The  American  people  will  hesitate 
to  af;cept  a  system  the  very  corner-stone  of  which  is  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness  and  fear  of  a  money-power  that  is  already  more 
or  less    centralized.' 

Where  so  much  is  at  stake,  says  Senator  La  FoUette,  the  jilan 
should  not  become  law  until  it  has  been  "examined  with  a  micro- 
scope." The  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.  Rep.),  while  approving 
this  precaution,  adds  the  further  admonition  that  the  glass  in 
the  microscope  must  not  be  clouded  by  prejudice. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  Congress  will 


avoid  any  conclusive  action  in  the  matter  until  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  is  out  of  the  way.  "The  proposal  the  Commis- 
sion has  put  forth  is  too  big  to  command  much  attention  from 
a  Congress  under  the  shadow  of  a  Presidential  campaign,"  re- 
marks the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  "and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  the  public  and  the  lawmakers  to  examine 
the  provisions  of  this  recommended  solution  of  the  currency 
problem." 


TO   DAM   THE   INTERSTATE   FLOW   OF 

DRINK 

BITTER  COMPLAINTS  from  "dry"  States  that  their 
dryness  is  turned  into  a  semi-moist  condition  by  "original- 
package"  shipments  of  liquor  have  long  assailed  Congress 
and  to  these  protests  Congress  has  hitherto  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
Now,  however,  we  read  that  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  has 
introduced  a  bill  forbidding  such  shipments  into  dry  States,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  grand  fusillade  of  telegrams  from  the  tem- 
perance people  all  over  the  country  will  assail  the  lawmakers 
at  Washington,  giving  them  no  rest  till  it  is  put  through.  Then 
the  tin'  will  be  turned  on  the  President,  urging  his  signature. 
What  will  be  done  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  expected  by 
some  to  kill  the  measure  if  made  law,  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
bill  has  the  practically  solid  support  of  the  religious  press,  and 
many  daily  papers  favor  the  idea,  tlio  doubting  if  it  will  cure  the 
evil.  Its  purpose  "should  command  the  approval  of  right- 
minded  persons,  whatever  their  views  on  the  question  of  pro- 
hibition," says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  adds: 

"Nobody  deni(is  th*;  Constitutional  right  of  a  State  to  enact 
prohibitory  laws  on  the  subject  of  liquor;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
desire  of  honest  men,  if  they  admit  this,  to  let  the  States  have  a 
fair  chance  to  <;arry  out  such  policy  as  they  may  deliberately 
adojjt.  If,  as  many  (opponents  of  prohibition  are  convinced, 
the  rigorous  execution  of  the  law,  without  such  mitigation  of 
it  as  comes  from  the  facilities  which  interstate  commerce  affords 
for  its  nullification,  would  demonstrate  the  intolerablene.ss  of 
the  State's  policy,  this  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  repeal;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  people  found  the  result  satisfactory,  they  are 
entitled  to  have  their  way.  The  question  is  one  for  each  State 
to  settle  for  itself,  and  the  objec^t  of  such  bills  as  Senator  Kenyon's 
is  to  give  each  State  a  fair  chance  to  make  its  own  expc^riments." 

It  would  be  "gratifying"  to  the  New  York  World  to  see  such 
a  measure  enacted  and  enforced  were  it  not  for  the  greater  evil 
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IT    DID    MY    HEART   GOOD   TO   GET    AHEAD   OF     JOHN    D.   ROCKEFELLER.' 

Andrew  Carnegie  as  a  witness  before  the  Stanley  Committee,  which  is  now  investigating  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.     One  feature  of 
his  testimony  was  his  repeated  allusions  to  the  time  he  "did  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  a  deal  in  ore  lands." 


of  Federal  meddling  in  State  matters.  That  evil,  The  World 
thinks,  "would  almost  surely  outweigh  the  good."  And  the 
New  York  Tribune  frankly  condemns  the  entire  idea  as  uncon- 
stitutional, saying: 

"So  long  as  the  shipper  has  the  constitutional  right  to  forward 
and  the  consignee  the  constitutional  right  to  receive  a  recognized 
commodity,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  State  can  acquire  the  power 
to  step  in  and  penalize  the  transaction 

!' There  seems  to  be  no  means  of  harmonizing  the  desire  of  one 
State  to  exclude  liquor  shipments  with  the  right  of  the  people 
of  an  adjoining  State  to  make  such  shipments  to  bona-fide 
consignees  across  the  State  line  under  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

"Most  persons  will  be  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  desire 
of  a  prohibition  jState  to  enforce  its  domestic  policy  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  It  ought  certainly  to  have  a  free  hand  to  ter- 
minate the  sale  of  liquor  within  its  own  boundaries.  Yet  in 
dealing  with  its  own  citizens  it  can  not  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  and  to  import  liquors 
for  their  own  use.  A  State  does  not  try  to  punish  the  drinking 
of  liquor,  but  only  its  manufacture  and  sale.  The  prohibition 
policy  can  not  easily  be  so  broadened  as  to  infringe  upon  the 
superior  Federal  right  of  unrestricted  interstate  commerce. 
Its  field  is  rather  in  making  the  retailing  of  liquor  impossible, 
for  from  that  trade  most  of  the 
e\ils  flow  which  prohibition  aims 
to  suppress.  The  man  who  can 
sliip  in  a  case  of  liquors  for  his  per- 
sonal use  is  not  a  dangerous  enemy 
of  order.  The  real  enemy  is  the 
local  dealer  who  sells  at  retail  and 
makes  his  saloon  a  breeding-i)lace 
of  poverty  and  crime. 

"Mr.  Kenyon's  l)ill  is  commend- 
able in  so  far  as  it  embodies  a  pro- 
t<'st  against  what  the  prohibition 
States  have  found  to  be  an  incon- 
venience and  a  discourtesy.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  those  States 
have  anything  i)ructical  to  gain 
tlirough  an  etTorl  to  aniuil  by  U'gis- 
lation  the  efTect  of  the  Sui)reine 
Court's  original-package  edict.  If 
a  Stale  succe<'ds  in  enforcing  pro- 
liil>ition  within  its  own  boundaries 
for  a  consi<ierable    period  of    lime, 

tlie  original-package    problem    will  "quickness  of  the  ha 

certainly  lake  can;  of  itself."  —  KIrl.v  in 


CONFESSIONS  OF  CARNEGIE 

A  QUIET  CHUCKLE,  we  are  told,  shook  the  frame  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  when,  on  the  second  day  of  his 
-  testimony  before  the  Stanley  Committee,  Represen- 
tative Ciardner  sharply  declared:  "We  have  been  sitting  here 
for  two  days  and  we  have  learned  nothing."  In  his  early  testi- 
mony, remarks  the  New  York  Commercial,  Mr.  Carnegie  dis- 
played "much  shrewd  wit,  but  the  sum  total  of  his  evidence 
seems  to  be  that  he  possest  certain  properties  which  other  peo- 
ple wished  to  buy  and  he  got  the  best  price  he  thought  they 
would  pay,  tho  he  now  thinks  they  would  have  given  more  if 
he  had  held  out  longer."  Such  information  as  the  committee 
received  from  Mr.  Carnegie,  tho  entertaining,  does  not  seem  to 
the  New  York  Press  to  get  "anywhere  in  particular."  We 
learn,  for  instance,  the  interesting  fact  that  it  does  Andrew 
Carnegie's  heart  good  to  think  that  he  once  "got  ahead  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller."  We  are  informed  that  tho  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  paid  $420,000,000  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  partners  w(>re  fools  not  to  wait  and 
get  a  hundred  millions  more.  It  appears  that  the  ironmaster 
was  greatly  surprized  when  he  "learned  a  few  years  ago  that 

the  Sherman  Law  was  passed  so 
long  ago  as  1890."  for  he  himself 
did  not  hear  much  of  it  "until  long 
afterward."  It  seems,  too.  that 
the  controlling  stockholder  in  the 
Carnegie  Steel  (\)mpany  ne\  er 
looked  into  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany and  was  ne\-er  apprized  of 
any  of  the  details  of  its  business. 
We  are  assured  l!i;it  liie  prices  of 
ore  and  steel  will  go  u|).  that  "we 
are  in  a  transition  stage."  thai  the 
era  of  conipetilion  is  over,  and 
that  the  (iovernment  ought  to 
control  cori)(>r;il inns  and  regulate 
prices.  Furthermore.  Mr.  (^arne- 
gie  says  he  prefers  Mr.  lioose\elt"s 
solution   of    the    trust    probU'iu    to 

NO     DECEIVES    THE     KVE.   "  ,      .  ,.  ■    i  n-.     .- 

,     ..       V-     ,    ,.  ,,    ,  that    a(  vanced    bv  rresideni    latl. 

Ihf  New   ^  (irk   l.riiiiiio  ^fiiil. 
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These  and  many  other  facts  and  opinions  embellishing:  the 
"twice-told  tale  of  millions,"  the  "story  of  how  $1,500,  bor- 
rowed in  1863,  had  grown  to  $420,000,000  in  thirty-odd  years," 
are  truly  interesting,  but.  notes  one  editor,  they  are  "hardly 
relevant  to  the  subject  of  the  committee's  inquiry."  In  fact, 
ssiys  the  Albany  Journal,  "it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  Carnegie  may  be  able  to  give  can  be  germane  to 
the  inquiry."     For — 

"It  is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  that  is  under  in- 
\estigation.  Its  organization  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie from  active  participation  in  the  steel  industry  were  coin- 
cident. Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  only  a, holder  of  bonds  of  the 
corporation.  He  has  never  been  concerned  in  its  management. 
He  can  not.  therefore,  ha\e  personal  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  transaetions." 

Apparently  with  the  same  thought  in  mind,  the  New  York 
World  suggests  that  J.  P.  Morgan,  not  Mr.  Carnegie,  is  the  man 
who  should  be  called  upon  to  testify.  But  it  finds  food  for  re- 
flection in  the  fact  that  while  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  had 
a  "book  value"  of  only  .$84,000,000  in  1901,  Mr.  Morgan  for 
the  Steel  Trust  paid  $420,000,000  in  first-mortgage  bonds  to 
get  it.  and  was  willing  to  pay  more.  This  to  The  World  proves 
the  monopolistic  character  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 
To  qu<)t<': 

"The  (liflerence  between  the  Carnegie  book  value  and  what 
the  Morgan  Steel  Trust  would  have  paid  is  .$436,000,000.  Mr. 
Carnegie  affects  the  belief  that  this  sum  chiefly  represents  actual 
value.  He  is  e\idently  mistaken.  It  was  the  monopolistic 
measure  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  competitive  'trouble'  value  in  the 
steel  industry  at  that  time. 

"The  Carnegie  plant  had  large  trouble  value  wh(>n  the  earlier 
monopolizers,  Moore  and  Company,  talked  of  .$2.')(),()00.()00  for 
it.  It  added  enormously  to  that  trouble  value  by  threatening 
to  build  a  great  tube-works  at  Conneaut,  ().,  by  which  prices 
were  to  be  cut  $10  a  ton.  And  Mr.  Morgan  paid  the  trouble 
price  for  what?  To  j)re.serve  trouble  and  competition,  or  to 
get  rid  of  them? 

"The  question  answers  itself.  There  was  the  intent  to  mon- 
opolize in  the  building  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  th(^  meas- 
ure of  proof  of  the  intent,  is  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

"But  even  tho  there  was  intent  to  mono])olize,  has  there  been 
the  effect  of  monop(jly  in  the  Steel  Trust? 

"Mr.  Carnegie  now  declares  that  'the  day  of  competition  is 
over'  in  the  steel  trade.  It  is  over  because  combination  has  re- 
ducefl  control  to  a  f«'w  men  who  can  sit  down  together  and  'agree 
to  fix  prices  and  maintain  them.'  And  he  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion  so  illogically  reached  by  Mr.  Roosevelt — control  of 
I)rices  by  (Jovernment  instead  of  by  competition. 

"Mr.  Carnegie  unwittingly  proves  an  intent  to  monopolize 
against  the  Steel  Corporation." 

Another  statement  in  the  Carnegie  testimony,  which  the  New 


York  American  thinks  "certain  to  provoke  wide-spread  com- 
ment in  these  days  of  antitrust  agitation,"  is 

"that  Philander  C.  Knox,  the  present  Secretary  of  State, 
had  been  for  ten  years  the  counsel  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  that  in  all  that  period  Mr.  Knox  had  never  suggested 
to  his  employers  that  the  Carnegie  Company  was  violating  th<! 
Sherman  Law  by  its  pooling  agreement.  Mr.  Carnegie  also 
asserted  that  he  had  recommended  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Knox  as  Attorney-General  in  President  McKinley's  Cabinet." 

But  The  American  would  not  have  us  be  too  hard  upon  Mr. 
Knox : 

"A  fact  which  has  not  received  equal  publicity  is  that  tho 
fee  received  by  Mr.  Knox's  law  firm  from  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany was  only  $6,000  a  year,  while  the  law  firm's  annual  busi- 
ness amounted  to  $350,000.  Mr.  Carnegie  may  have  recom- 
mended Mr.  Knox  for  appointment,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  Pres- 
ident McKinley  was  a  lifelong  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Knox. 

"Much  stress  was  laid  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  inquisitor  on  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Knox  had  not  warned  Mr.  Carnegie  that  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  violating  the  Sherman  Law.  On 
that  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Knox,  altho 
his  firm  was  the  most  prominent  law  firm  in  Pittsbxirg,  had  never 
tried  a  case  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  until  he  enforced 
it  as  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

"It  is  Mr.  Knox's  distinction  that  he  was  the  first  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  who  did  enforce  the  Sherman  Law." 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  entertaining  the  Stanley  Committee, 
"talking  in  millions"  and  "enjoying  his  own  reminiscences," 
but,  reflects  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  this  "can 
hardly  fail  to  produce  a  serious  impression  upon  citizens  of  this 
country  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  they  can 
'think  in  millions.'  "  And  this  paper  goes  on  to  quote  an  un- 
named New  York  banker  as  saying: 

"Mr.  (^arnegie  was  simply  parading  a  situation  that  is  a 
source  of  discontent  in  this  country.  His  statement  that  Mr. 
Morgan  wovdd  have  given  an  extra  hundred  million  dollars  for 
business  that  was  built  up  almost  completely  out  of  profits  se- 
cured from  consumers  through  the  operation  of  an  unneces- 
sarily high  tariff  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  appeals  to  legislators 
who  have  a  desire  to  represent  the  real  interests  of  their  con- 
stituency. How  can  we  hope  to  stop  the  spread  of  Socialism  or 
some  other  '-ism'  worse  than  Socialism  when  we  have  a  man 
like  Mr.  C^arnegie  speaking  in  such  a  flippant  way  of  transac- 
tions involving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  not 
xmlikely,  however,  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  building  better  than  he 
knows.  The  iron-and-steel  schedule  of  the  tariff  is,  according 
to  recent  plans,  to  takt;  precedence  of  the  wool  schedule  in  the 
inovenu'nt  in  Congress  for  revision.  It  is  known,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  convinced  that  his  industry  is  able  to  stand 
without  protection.  His  present  remarks,  however,  while  not 
addrest  si)ecifically  to  this  subject,  will  undoubtedly  be  given 
full  weight  when  the  question  of  revision  of  customs  duties  gets 
to  the  i)()iiil  of  definite  discussion." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Who  lias  ii  hciirr  riKht  to  change  tlio  calendar  than  Dr.  Sun? — liich- 
innnd  Journal. 

U.N<-LE  Sam.  like  many  of  lii.s  hoys,  Ix-Kins  the  now  year  with  a  dcfloit. 
— Sew  York  World. 

Mr.  Bryan's  article  in  The  Outlook  is  ai)|)r()|)riatcly  |)i'int('(l  on  |)age 
2.'<. —  V\'all  Slrrrl  Journal. 

With  a  Hoolv  on  the  Siiprciiic  Hcncli  mayhe  the  trusts  will  get  it. — 
(irand  Hapid.s  Press. 

China  I.s  perplexed  over  what  to  do  with  the  haby  Emperor.  Why  not 
el«Tt   him  vice-president? — Washington   Post. 

Db.  .Sln  lookii  good  now,  but  after  lie  lias  licld  olllco  for  a  time  the 
|)eople  will  begin  to  see  spots. —  Toledo  Blade. 

Kino  Ckokoe  got  thirty  tigers  in  Bengal,  but  where  are  tlie  ninety 
cheers  that  should  have  gone  with  them? — Xew   York    H'or/rf. 

YfAN  should  be  able  to  finance  China's  needs  with  American  contrit)u- 
tions  If  the  steam-laundry  strike  continues. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

TYPooHAPHifAi.i.v.  it  depends  on  "T"  whether  it's  an  cx-ireiidenl  or 
a  next-president.  There  are  evidences  that  some  persons  thinVc  it  dc- 
|)ends  on  "T"  whether  the  same  liolris  true  politically. — Philadelphia 
Xorih  American. 


Sun  Yat-sen  slioiild  remember  that  China  is  to  ix-  handled  with  care. 
— Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Mb.  La  Follettk  put  in  Now  Year's  (hiy  nialviii^,'  I'alls.  and  loud  and 
long  ones  too. — Omaha  World-Herald. 

Taft  .says  lie's  in  the  Hglit  to  the  llnisii.  Is  tliis  a  i)rophecy  or  a  confes- 
sion?— Philadelphia  North  American. 

What  will  it  profit  Ru.ssia  to  reject  .lews  and  the  Salvation  Army  and 
then  annex  all  the  I'orsians  and  iMongoliaiis  within  reacli? — New  York 
World. 

Mr.  Koosevklt'h  position  seems  to  lie  tliat  he  positively  will  not  say 
lie  is  a  candidate.   i)ut  dares  any  one  else  to  say  ho  isn't. — Philadelphia 

Inquirer. 

.M  K.  JioosEVKi.T  says  The  Evening  Post  is  a  diarter  meml)er  r)f  tlu^ 
.\nanias  Clulj.  The  Chairman  of  tlie  Membership  Committee  ought  to 
know. — New  York  World. 

Those  persons  who  have  been  worrying  al)oiit  Hie  proper  way  to  pro- 
nounce; G(!neral  Keycs'  name  need  not  trouble  themselves  aiioiil  it  any 
longer. — New    York  Herald. 

Western  States  are  protesting  against  .Judge  Hook  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  suggestion  is  that,  should  he  get  the  place,  the  trusts  would 
win  most  of  their  suits  Ijy  Hook  or  by  crook.  -Philadelphia  North  .American. 


KING    (iEOKCE    AND    QUKEN    MARY     RECEIVING     THE     H().MA(iK     OP    THEIR     INDIAN     SUBJECTS     AT     BOMBAY. 


ENGLAND'S   DUTY   IN   PERSIA 


RUSSIA'S    GRADUAL   ENCROACHMENT    on   Persian 
territory  has  roused  the  Conservative  press  in  England  to 
-   train  their  heavy  guns  on  the  fortress  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
where  they  picture  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  reigning  in  calm  indiffer- 
ence while  Russian  cannon  are  sweeping  the  streets  of  Teheran 
and  Russian  soldiers  slaughtering  men,  women,  and  children  in- 
discriminately.  The  Persian  Par- 
liament has  been   dissolved   and 
the  country,  as  the  London  Daili/ 
Chronicle   says,   lies   in  a   condi- 
tion   of    anarchy.        Russia,   we 
learn,   has  turned   her    northern 
sphere  of   influence    into    some- 
thing like  an  annexed  territory, 
and     the    Novoye     Vremya     (St. 
Petersburg)  talks  of  putting  the 
country  in  charge  of  a  Russian 
administrator     and      instituting 
Russian  courts  of   law  and  Rus- 
sian  custom-houses.     This  Rus- 
sian   program    could   be   carried 
out  only  with  the  connivance  of 
England,  for    it   seems  to  be  at 
variance    with    the    well-known 
terms  of  the  agreemeni  made  be- 
tween   London    and    St.    P<'ters- 
burg,  whose  most  important  pro- 
visions    were    cmiiliasi/.ed    in    :i 
solemn  declaration    inadc   lo  tlic 
Persian  Governrneiit    in  1907  by 
the  British  Minister  at  Teheran, 


on  behalf  of  both   CJreat  Britain  and  Russia, 
contained  the  following  assurances: 


This  statement 


"Neither  of  the  two  Powers  seeks  anything  from  Persia,  so 
that  Persia  can  concentrate  all  her  energies  on  the  settlement 
of  her  internal  affairs.  This  Convention  between  the  two  Euro- 
pean Powers  which  have  the  greatest  interests  in  Persia,  based 

as  it  is  on  a  guaranty  of  her  in- 
dependence and  integrity,  can 
only  serve  lo  further  and  pro- 
mote Persian  interests,  for  hence- 
forth Persia,  aided  and  assisted 
by  these  two  pow<'rfuI  neigh- 
boring states,  can  employ  all  her 
powers  in  internal  reforms.  .  .  . 
The  object  of  the  two  Powers — 
Russia  and  P^nghmd — in  making 
this  agreement,  is  not  in  any  way 
to  attack,  but  rather  to  assure 
forever,  the  independence  of  Per- 
sia. Not  onl.\'  do  the\'  not  wish 
to  have  at  hand  any  e.\cus«'  for 
intervention,  but  their  object  in 
these  friendly  negotiations  was 
not  to  allow  one  another  to  in- 
tervene on  the  pretext  of  safe- 
guarding their  own  interests." 

This   treaty   is    now    AJoiatt'd. 
savs  the   London  Econoinisl.  and 


AS    BETWEEN     PRIENDB. 

Bhitimii  Lion  (lo  KussIhii  Bcur)—  "If  w»'  hadn't  sucli  n  thoroiiRli 
iindiTstundiiiK.  I  iiiiKln  l><'  Icmpli'd  to  iisk  wtuil  'you'ri'  doiim  ihcrc 
with  our  Mttli'  phi y fellow."  I'limli  (I  oiiiloti 


"The  Ministers  of  the  Czar 
must  now  be  laughing  in  tlu'ir 
sleeves  at  the  incompetence  of 
a  Foreign  Oflice  wliich  allows 
them  to  invade  Persia  in  viola- 
tion of  tlie  agreement,  and  still 
1(1  pn'srr\  1' all  t  lu' tii'Mi'til>  nf  tt>'^ 
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JOHN    BULL    AT    LAST    SEES     HIMSELF    AS    HE    REALLY    IS. 

A  sample  of  the  anti-British  cartoons  in  the  German  press. 

—Ktadderadalxch  (BerHn). 


WHY     GERMANY     CAN  T    HELP    TURKEY. 

"  1  should   love  to  help  you,   my  dear,   but  John  Bull   and 
Marianne  have  just  left  me  up  a  tree." 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 


(5ERMAN   RKFLECTIONS   ON   ENGLAND. 


entente.  .  .  .  We  are  bound  in  honor,  by  the  most  precise  and 
solemn  obligations,  to  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  checkmate 
the  Russian  Government,  now  that  it  has  proceeded  to  an 
open  violation  of  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement.  We  are  bound 
hy  the  honor  of  England  and  by  the  interests  of  India.  If 
Russia  tears  up  this  treaty,  we  do  not  see  how  a  self-respect- 
ing Foreign  Minister  can  do  less  than  denounc^e  in  public  the 
Anglo-Russian  entente,  and  expose  to  the  world  the  bad  faith 
of  that  Power  in  whose  word  he  has,  unfortunately,  confided." 

The  London  Times,  however,  coldly  remarks  that  "Persian 
independence,  even  if  it  were  threatened  with  absolute'  e.xtinc- 
tion,  would  not  in  itself  be  worth  the  bones  of  a  single  British 
grenadier."  In  refutation  of  which  statement  Prof.  E.  (]. 
Browne,  of  Cambridge  University,  the  eminent  Persian  scholar, 
replies  with  a  letter  in  which  the  following  sentences  occur: 

"It  is  surely  only  fair  to  add  thai  th<>  alternative  policy  of 
yielding  to  Rus.sia  at  every  step  may  ultimately  result  in  enor- 
mous sacrifices  of  British  blood  and  British  treasure.  More- 
over, such  a  purely  passi\'e  f)olicy  must  involve  us,  sooner  or 
later,  in  a  coterminous  frontier  with  Russia  drawn  across  the 
open  plains  of  Persia.  How  many  additional  British  grenadiers 
would  be  refjuirefl  to  place  behind  that  frontier?  What  increase 
would  be  required,  even  in  time  of  peace,  in  our  military  and 
naval  experiditun?  And,  if  Persia  be  not  worth  the  risk  of  a 
single  British  grenadier,  was  Morocco? 

"We  are  partners  with  Russia  in  an  agreement  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Persian  independence.  It  was  the  plain  duty  of  our 
Foreign  Minister  to  exen-ise  \  igilance  that  the  terms  of  the  part- 
nership should  be  observed.  W^ho  can  afTirm  that  he  has  recog- 
nized this  duty?  " 

The  I.,ondon  Xotion  is  indignant  at  the  British  for  allowing 
oppression,  bloodshed,  and  absolute  anarchy  to  reign  in  Persia. 
We  read  in  this  influential  organ: 

■  In  Persia  our  direct  responsibility  for  what  is  happening  to- 
day needs  no  argument  to  enforce  it.  We  had  signed  with  Rus- 
sia a  convention  designed,  as  our  Minister  in  Teheran  exi)iained, 
to  remove  from  both  Powers  '  any  excuse  for  intervention,'  a 
convention  so  strict  that  its  very  object  was  said  to  be  that  the 
two  Powers  should  'not  allow  one  another  to  intervene  on  the 
pretext  of  safeguarding  their  interests.'     Four  years  have  passed 


and  to-day  we  not  merely  allow  but  sanction  an  intervention 
as  shamelessly  brutal,  as  arrogant,  and  as  final  as  it  is  wanton. 
We  have  failed  to  protect  the  suppliant  to  whom  at  the  outset 
of  the  crisis  we  extended  our  good  offices.  At  each  step  of  the 
long  controversy  we  have  receded  from  our  positions,  stifled  our 
instincts,  and  recoiled  before  the  impetus  of  the  Russian  aggres- 
sion. To-day,  with  our  approval,  a  Persian  Government  has 
suspended  the  hard-won  Constitution  in  order  to  sign  its  own 
stibmission  to  foreign  control.  It  rules  at  length  by  permission 
of  a  Russian  army." 

More  optimistic  is  the  outlook  of  the  London  Tablet,  which 
thinks  Russia  is  doing  its  best  to  bring  about  "restoration  of 
order  and  the  chastisement  of  offenders."  According  to  the 
Russian  pnsss  severe  means,  even  pogroms,  are  to  be  resorted 
to,  and  we  read  in  the  Russian  official  organ  that  "the  Viceroy 
of  the  Caucasus  has  been  ordered  to  send  the  largest  possible 
reenforcement  to  Tabriz,"  and  we  are  told  that  "the  hesitating 
voice  of  diplomacy  must  be  replaced  by  the  imposing  voice  of 
the  cannon."     To  quote  further  from  the  Novoye  Vremya: 

"In  this  case  true  humanity  requires  cruelty.  Wherever 
Russians  are  attac^ked,  Russia  must  take  over  the  administra- 
tion. The  whole  population  of  Tabriz  must  be  held  responsi- 
ble and  punished.  It  must  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  families 
of  the  Russian  soldiiTs  wlio  are  killed." 

The  article  concludes  sternly: 

"The  Persian  (Jovernmcnt,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  a  small 
baby.  It  is  resp()iisil)lc  for  its  actions,  and,  tho  si)oil(Kl  by  the 
endless  indulgen(^e  of  Russia,  there  is  a  limit  to  even  Russian  in- 
dulgence. Huch  measures  will  be  taken  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
recall  to  sanity  the  most  headstrong  minds  and  induce  them  to 
\iew  calmly  the  (li(dat(^s  of  political  morality." 

These  "  measures "  The  Nalioti  desarihes  as  the  incitements  of 
(igeiitH  provocateurs,  goading  the  j^eople  to  revolt,  and  clearing 
the  way  for  invasion  and  annexation,  which  will  be  heralded 
in  "by  a  rain  of  ultimatums,  a  civil  war  fostered  by  Russian 
agents."  Anarchy  and  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment will  follow,  "on  which,  as  an  indispensable  foundation, 
foreign  rule  will  he  based." 
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A  HOLY  ALLIANCE  AGAINST  PORTUGAL 

THE  SPANISH  MONARCHY  is  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Portuguese  Royalists,  says  Fabra  Ribas  in  the 
H (unanile  (Paris).  His  article  is  copied  and  sometimes 
confirmed  by  Berlin  papers,  and  is  producing  a  great  sensation. 
This  Holy  Alliance  is  being  plotted  by  Germany  and  in  Ger- 
many, with  France  and  Spain  as  accomplices,  we  are  told,  and 
the  meeting-place  of  the  conspirators  is  at  the  ''  sumptuous  castle 
of  Nymphenburg,"  a  short  distance  from  Munich.  This  is  the 
home  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  and  his  wife,  the  Infanta  Maria 
de  Paz.  a  devout  Catholic  and  an  aunt  of  King  Alfonso  XIII. 
]\Ian^•  intimate  friends  of  the  Kaiser — Mr.  Ribas  names  six 
of  them — are  habitually  seen  in  the  salon  of  Nymphenburg, 
"the  Versailles  of  Munich."  Among  them  are  the  Mannes- 
manns,  the  iron  kings,  and  the  Krupps  who,  "  in  the  scarcity  of 
iron  in  Germany,  are  manifesting  great  activity  in  trying  to  find 
new  iron-mines  at  any  price  and  in  any  country, "  and  Spain  has 
abundance  of  this  metal.  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  and  his  wife 
are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Ribas : 

"The  Prince  does  not  generally  take  much  interest  in  politics, 
occupied,  as  he  invariably  is,  with  running  after  actresses  and 
dodging  the  numerous  creditors  who  besiege  him.  Nevertheless 
this  puppet  prince,  who  is  respected  by  no  one,  not  even  by  his 
domestics,  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  King  of  Spain's  entire 
confidence.  He  has  frequently  acted  as  intermediary  between 
Alfonso  XIII.  and  William  II.  The  Infanta  Paz — she  is  the 
poUtician.  She  excels  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  is  especially- 
skilled  in  such  machinations  as  bring  down  crushing  blows  on 
those  whom  she  calls  'enemies  of  God  and  of  kings.' " 

Mr.  Ribas  says  that  Germany  is  to  receive  as  a  return  for  her 
assistance  to  the  Portuguese  Royalists  certain  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  Africa,  notably  Fernando  Po  and  Spanish  Guinea,  and 
he  quotes  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Paris  Temps  which  records 
the  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  these  Spanish  possessions  to 
Germany,  and  adds: 

' '  The  intrigue  becomes  clear.  Spain  makes  a  present  to  Ger- 
many in  order  to  obtain  the  support  of  that  Government  when 
Alfonso  attacks  Portugal.  Are  we  not  beginning  to  understand 
now  why  the  partizans  of  Manuel  II.,  who  is  penniless,  have  been 
able  to  find  money  to  purchase  cargoes  of  arms  and  to  keep 
up  an  agitation  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  which  must  cost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars? "' 

This  writer  is,  of  course,  a  Socialist,  and  he  is  quoted  by 
Bebel's  Vorwaerts  as  "Comrade  Ribas."     He  recalls  with  in- 


dignation how  Alfonso,  "the  first  among  the  enemies  of  the  young 
Republic,"  was  ready  to  bombard  Lisbon  with  his  fleets  until 
restrained  by  his  ministers,  in  fear  of  being  opposed  bj-  other 
European  Powers.     This  writer  adds: 

"But  Alfonso  did  not  disarm.  He  took  other  measures  to 
destroy  the  new  Republic.  He  sought  and  obtained  as  an 
accomplice  William  II.  of  Germany  and  gave  carte  blanche  to 
the  royalist  conspirators  to  do  as  they  pleased  along  the  frontier 
of  Portugal." 

The  French  bankers  are  also  lending  to  the  conspirators,  we 
are  told,  and  their  loans  are  indorsed  with  the  very  highest 
names.     For  example: 

"We  learn  on  reliable  authority  that  Mr.  Tersa  Vianna, 
formerly  Minister  of  the  Navy  for  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
has  negotiated  in  Paris  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  in  favor  of  the 
Portuguese  Royalists,  and  that  such  a  loan  is  guaranteed  by  two 
crowned  heads.  The  Madrid  Espana  Nueva  adds  that  these 
crowned  heads  were  a  king  and  an  emperor,  and  the  Lisbon 
Mundo  completes  the  news  item  by  saying  that  according  to 
the  Portuguese  Royalists  themselves  the  king  in  question  is 
Alfonso  XIII.  and  the  emperor  no  one  but  William  II.  This  is 
a  serious  report,  but  some  facts  have  come  out  that  are  graver 
still.  A  few  weeks  ago  there  were  found  in  the  harbor  of  Ham- 
burg two  vessels  loaded  with  arms  intended  for  the  Royalists 
of  Portugal.  The  German  Government  was  well  aware  of  this, 
but  did  nothing  to  hinder  their  sailing  until  certain  representa- 
tives of  other  Powers,  including  the  Portuguese  Republic, 
caused  their  seizure  and  confiscation." 

We  need  not  quote  the  words  of  execration  with  which  this 
writer  assails  "the  criminal  project "  of  King  Alfonso  and  "his 
accomplices,"  but  time  alone  can  prove  in  this  era  of  revolution 
and  revolt  whether  the  project  will  succeed. 

The  German  Vorwaerts  indorses  Mr.  Ribas'  statement 
concerning  "a  complot  hatched  in  the  monarchical,  capitalist,  and 
colonial  circles  of  various  lands."  In  Germany  "its  habitat  is 
found  in  princely  castles  and  the  feudal  clique  of  the  Center 
party."  "The  revelation  is  founded,"  this  paper  assures  its 
readers,  "on  certain  thoroughly  sifted  data — admitted  fact, 
utterance,  and  document  being  cited."  "  The  author  can  saj'  with 
justice,  'We  publish  nothing  but  what  we  can  prove.'" — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ONLY     A     Kt.  Ill- AHSAL. 

"  No  pt-rformancc.  (^h?  Well.  I  .suspected  the  actors  were  not  ready.' 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 


OIVINO    TlIK     KONGO    TO    GEUMANY. 

Prance — "Do  adopt  this  charming  boy.     You  will  find  hlin 
a  dellKlitrul  litllo  eompunion." — Liisligc  Blnrllrr  (Berlin). 


DARK  PROSPECTS. 
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DR.   SUN'S  SMALL   BEGINNINGS 

WHEN  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  first  met  Dr..  Sun  Yat-sen, 
the  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  he  found  him 
in  a  "fourth-rate  hotel,  a  kind  of  lodging-house  for 
workingmen,  occupying  a  bare  and  miserable  little  room."  In 
The  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  this  writer  describes  the  revo- 
lutionary leader  as  a  sitnph^  and  unselfish  man,  then  lii-ing  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  a  refugee  with  a  price  set  upon  his 
head  by  the  Chinese  Government,  who  were  willing  to  give 
S.i(K),00{)  for  his  capture.  Mr.  Barker  summarizes  the  news  of 
the  Chinese  leader  as  follows: 

■'  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  told  me  that  he  had  millions  of  adherents, 
and  described  to  me  the  organization  of  his  society,  which,  with 
its  .self-supporting  branches,  its 
honorary  presidents,  etc.,  may  be 
compared  with  the  great  political 
as.sociations  existing  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries.  The  Doctor  has 
led  an  agitator's  lif<^  for^more  than 
twenty  years.  At  first  he  was  in 
favor  of  reform.  He  became  a 
revolutionary  when,  at  last,  he 
recognized  that  all  attempts  to 
reform  China  by  peaceful  and 
orderlj-  methods  were  quite  hope- 
less. He  told  me  that  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  had  received  an 
enormous  impetus  when,  during 
the  short  reform  period  inaugurated 
by  the  late  Emperor,  many  thou- 
sands of  students  belonging  to  the 
best  families  had  gone  abroad, 
especially  to  Japan  -in  1905  there 
were  10,(X)0  Chine.se  students  in 
Japan — who  had  come  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  hopeless  back- 
wardness of  China. 

"The  Doctor  is  a  man  of  niediuni 
height,  slight  but  wiry,  and  is  forty- 
five  years  old.  He  speaks  good 
English.  He  is  very  quiet  and  re- 
served in  manner,  and  extremely 
moderate,  cautious,  and  thoughtful 
in  speech.  He  gives  one  the  impres- 
sif)n  of  being  rather  a  sound  and 
thorough  than  a  brilliant  man. 
rather  a  thinker  than  a  man  of 
action.  He  does  not  care  to  use 
the  dramatic  eloquence  which  ap- 
peals U)  the  imagination  aiul  the 
passions  of  the  masses,  and  which 
is  usually  found  in  political  and 
religious  n^forniers  of  the  ordinary 
kind.     But   then   the  Chinese   are 

perhaps  not  .so  emotional  as  are  most  pjastorn  and  Western  na- 
tions. I  have  heard  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  addressing  a  me<>t  ing  of 
his  countrymen.  He  spoke  quietly  and  almost  monotonously, 
with  hardly  any  gestures,  but  the  intent  way  in  whicih  his  audi- 
ence listened  to  every  word — his  speeches  occupy  often  three 
and  four  hours,  and  even  then  his  hearers  never  tire  of  listening 
to  him — showed  me  the  jjowerful  effec^t  which  he  was  able  to 
exercise  over  his  hearers  by  giving  them  a  simple  account  of 
the  political  position  in  China,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  movx'ment." 

On  one  occasion,  discu.ssing  the  dangers  the  Doctor  ran  by 
walking  unattended  through  streets  after  nightfall,  Mr.  Barker 
remarked : 

"  '  With  a  reward  of  £1(K).(MX)  on  your  head,  you  should  not  go 
alone  through  the  deserted  streets  of  a  strdnge  town.  If  you  have 
no  fear  for  yourself,  you  should  at  least  spare  yourself  for  your 
cause  and  your  country.'  He  replied  with  a  quiet  smile 
which  was  half  .sad  and  half  humorous:  'If  they  had  killed  me 
some  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  for  the  caus*;;  I  was 
indispensable  then.  Now  my  life  does  not  matter.  Our  organ- 
ization is  complete.  There  are  plenty  of  Chinamen  to  take  my 
place.  It  does  not  matter  if  they  kill  me.'  That  little  incident 
showed  the  character,  spirit,  and  courage  of  the  man." 


GEORGE  8    THIP    TO     INDIA. 


Tic  sees  in  China  another  chance  to  extend  the  blejs.sings 
of  British  rule. 

—  Kikcriki  (Vienna). 


Turning  to  Japanese  sources  we  find  more  intimate  delinea- 
tions of  Dr.  Sun's  career.  This  is  not  surprizing  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Dr.  Sun  spent  most  of  his  years  of  exile  in  Japan, 
establishing  in  Tokyo  the  basis  of  his  revolutionary  operations. 
According  to  the  Shin  Nippon,  edited  under  the  supervision  of 
{\)unt  Okuma,  Dr.  Sun  was  born  in  the  province  of  Canton 
(Jvwang-tung) ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Nippon  oyobi  Nipponjin 
(Japan  and  the  Japanese),  another  Tokyo  monthly,  informs  us 
that  Hawaii  was  Dr.  Sun's  birthplace,  his  parents  having  emi- 
grated to  the  mid-Pacific  island.  However  that  may  have  been, 
he  was  trained  to  be  a  physician,  and  for  some  time  was  a  prac- 
titioner at  Shanghai.      But.  as  the  Shin  Nippon  says: 

"He  had  no  desire  to  make  fortune  or  fame  as  a  physician; 
his  sole  aspiration  was  the  emancipation  of  the  sons  of  Han  from 

the  clutch(*s  of  Manchu  tyranny. 
When  he  had  saved  enough  to  take 
him  abroaci  he  went  to  England  to 
study  its  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions. From  England  he  went  to 
France  and  there  continued  his 
studies  and  observations.  The 
European  sojourn  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  grandeurs  and  glories  of  mod- 
ern democratic  theories  and  institu- 
tions and  made  him  all  the  more 
conscious  of  the  corruption  and 
inefficiency  of  the  Manchu  (iovern- 
ment.  At  that  time,  however.  Sun 
entertained  no  idea  of  advocating 
a  Republican  form  of  government 
for  his  country;  it  was  yet  his  am- 
bition to  establish  a  constitutional 
monarchy  like  that  of  Pmgland. 
But  the  irremediable  impotency 
and  the  hopeless  waywardness  of 
the  Manchu  Government  have 
since  driven  him  into  desperation, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  soon 
after  his  return  home  from  Plurope 
he  should  have  become  a  down- 
right revolutionist,  determined  to 
cleanse  Manchu  corruption  with 
the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood." 


In  189()  Dr.  Sun  organized  in 
Cantcm  a  revolutionary  assiX'iation, 
the  Yoroilzit  (Tokyo i  recalls,  and  in 
1900,  when  the  Manchu  Govern- 
nieni  had  its  hands  full  with  the 
Boxer  disturbance,  he  attempted, 
simultaneously  with  the  activitiesof 
his  colleagues  in  t  he  Yang-t  se  region, 
to  start  a  rebellion  in  ( 'anton.    But: 


"The  plot  was  di.scovered  by  th(>  Viceroy,  and  Dr.  Sun  tied 
for  liis  life  to  Japan.  From  that  time  Tokyo  b(>catne  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Chinese  revolutionists.  TIktc  Sun  Yat-sen  es- 
tablislu>d  a  revolutionary  association,  whose  branches  w(ire  .soon 
set  up  in  all  parts  of  thcMvorld  where  Chinese  were  found  in  any 
considerable  number.  The  main  organization  at  Tokyo  was 
divided  into  various  departments,  such  as  the  departments  of 
foreign  affairs,  of  domestic  affairs,  of  military-  affairs,  of  publi- 
cation, and  (>ven  a  dei)artment  of  a.ssassi nation.  In  1906  Dr. 
Sun  again  essayed  a  bold  coup  in  Canton.  He  had  entered  the 
country  in  disguis<!,  and  with  a  few  himdreds  of  his  followers  at- 
tempted to  capture  Kei-chau,  not  far  from  the  ciln-  of  Canton. 
But  his  ill-e(piipi)ed  band  of  men  proved  no  match  for  the 
trained  soldiers  whom  th(>  Viceroy  sent  against  him.  Again 
Dr.  Sun  was  forced  to  take;  refuge  in  Japan. 

"The  repeated  failures  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  convinced 
lliem  of  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  defeat  the  imperial  troops 
by  th(^  might  of  th(ur  own  miai  and  arms.  They  realized  that 
without  inducing  the  imperial  troops  to  espouse  the  cau.se  of 
revolution  all  their  efforts  would  bear  no  fruit.  Thus  it  was 
that  during  the  past  several  years  Dr.  Sun  and  his  colleagues 
bent  all  their  energies  to  the  pr()j)agation  of  the  gospel  of  revolu- 
tion among  th((  soldiers.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Sun  made  a  tour  of 
Europe  and  America,  where  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  huge  revo- 
lutionary fund." — Translations  made  for  The  Liti-;k.\ky  Digest. 


MAN  AS  A  LIVING  MEMORY 


WE  ARE  LIVING  MEMORIES  of  all  that  our  fathers 
were  and  did;  the  mechanism  by  which  we  inherit 
their  qualities  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Ave  recollect  what  we  ourselves  felt,  thought,  and  did  at  some 
earlier  day.  The  seat  of  this  racial  memory  is  a  substance 
called  the  germ-plasm,  which  passes  from  parent  to  child  and 
constitutes  a  material  basis  of  heredity.  Present  in  the  body 
tlu-oughout  life,  this  germ-plasm  keeps  in  close  touch  with  its 
processes  and  changes,  and  these  changes,  if  they  are  thorough- 
going enough,  may  affect  it  in  turn,  so  that  acquired  char- 
acteristics may  sometimes  be  inherited.  Here  in  the  rough, 
and  very  briefly  stated,  we  have  the  new  theory  of  heredity 
enunciated  by  an  Italian  student  of  biology,  Eugene  Rignano, 
Avho  has  also  the  training  of  an  engineer  and  a  physicist  and  who 
attacks  his  problems  in  a  somewhat  new  way. 

His  book  on  this  subject,  entitled  "The  Inheritance  of  Acquired 
Characters,"  is  now  presented  to  the  English-reading  world 
for  the  first  time,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  no  little  discussion; 
The  author  asserts  that  he  is  the  first  to  give  a  scientific  explana- 
tion of  how  acquired  characteristics  may  pass  from  father  to 
son.  Those  who  believe  that  they  do  so  pass  have  been  unable 
to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation;  while  those  who  have  for- 
mulated the  generally  accepted  theories  of  inheritance  have  been 
unable  to  give  this  kind  of  inheritance  a  place  in  them  and  have 
therefore  believed  that  it  does  not  exist.  Rignano  adopts 
their  idea  of  a  specific  inheritance-substance,  the  "germ-plasm"; 
but  he  goes  further  and  asserts  that  this  and  the  bodily  tissues 
act  and  react  on  each  other  through  life — the  peculiar  feature 
of  his  new  hypothesis.  In  order  to  explain  how  the  germ-sub- 
-stance  gives  out,  as  it  were,  in  a  succeeding  generation,  the 
qualities  that  have  been  imprest  on  it  in  a  previous  one,  the 
author  formulates  a  subsidiary  theory,  namely,  that  of  the 
deposition  of  specific  substances  or  "accumulators"  by  nerve 
currents — which  substances  possess  the  power  of  causing  other 
currents  similar  to  those  that  deposited  them.  This  property 
lie  believes  to  account  for  all  mnemonic  action,  and  inheritance 
and  memory  thus  rest  on  exactly  the  same  physical  basis. 
We  read: 

"The  close  dependence  of  memory  upon  the  nutritive  proc- 
esses indicates  strongly  that  the  preservation  of  memories  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  accumulations  of  substance.  Further,  as 
was  very  well  remarked  by  Hensen,  the  fact  that  many  memories 
may  remain  entirely  dormant  throughout  several  years,  and  then 
■can  come  again  with  great  distinctness  into  consciousness,  not- 
withstanding that  all  the  parts  of  the  organism  have  been  re- 
newed several  times  in  the  interval,  indicates  .  .  .  that  in  order 
lo  preserve  these  memories  it  is  sufficient  if  for  one  given 
substance  there  be  substituted  another  identical  one. 

"  If  it  appears  thus  to  be  shown  by  facts,  that  the  preservation 
•of  memories  is  due  to  accumulation  and  conservation  of  sub- 
stance, a  whole  series  of  other  facts  seem  to  demonstrate  that 
the  reawakening  of  these  memories  consists  in  the  restitution 
of  the  same  currents  as  had  formerly  constituted  the  actual 
sensation  or  impression." 

How  can  effects  be  stored  up  in  the  germ-plasm,  perhaps  for 
years,  until  they  are  needed  to  give  effect  to  inheritance  in  the 
production  of  a  now  individual  descendant?  This,  the  author  re- 
minds us,  is  simply  the  phenomenon  of  the  reawakening  of 
in«;mory — a  very  common  one.     He  gives  the  following  instances : 

"Cases  are  frequent,  for  example,  of  adults  who  are  able  to 
rt'|H!at  poetry  whi(!h  they  had  learned  in  their  earliest  childhood, 
even  after  many  years  during  which  they  have  never  had 
occasion  to  repeat  it  at  any  time,  ('oleridge  speaks  of  a  young 
girl  who,  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  repeated  long  pieces  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  which  she  did  not  understand,  but  which  she 


had  heard  read  aloud  a  \'ery  long  time  before  by  a  priest  in  whose 
service  she  had  been.  A  Lutheran  preacher  of  German  origin 
living  in  America,  who  had  in  his  congregation  a  considerable 
number  of  Germans  and  Swedes,  related  to  Dr.  Rush  that  nearly 
all  a  little  before  dying  pray  in  their  mother  tongue.  'I  have,' 
said  he,  'innumerable  examples  of  it,  and  among  them  several 
in  which  I  am  sure  they  had  not  spoken  German  or  Swedish  for 
fifty  or  sixty  years.' 

"The  following  two  facts  are  still  more  typical: 
"A  lady  in  the  last  stages  of  a  chronic  disease  was  taken  from 
London  to  the  country.  Her  little  daughter,  who  had  not  yet 
learned  to  talk,  was  sent  to  her  and  after  a  short  visit  was  sent 
back  to  the  city.  The  lady  died  several  days  later.  The  daugh- 
ter grew  up  to  maturity  without  remembering  her  mother. 
She  had  then  occasion  to  see  the  room  in  which  her  mother 
died.  Altho  ignorant  of  that  fact,  upon  entering  the  room  she 
started,  and  when  asked  the  cause  of  her  emotion,  she  said,  'I 
have  a  distinct  impression  of  having  been  in  this  room  before. 
There  was  in  that  corner  a  lady  in  bed,  apparently  very  ill,  who 
leaned  over  me  and  wept.' 

"Similarly,  a  man  of  very  marked  artistic  temperament, 
as  soon  as  he  came  in  front  of  a  castle  in  Sussex,  had  an  extremely 
vivid  impression  of  having  already  seen  it,  and  he  recalled  in 
his  imagination  the  procession  of  visitors  in  all  its  details.  He 
learned  from  his  mother  that  he  had  actually  been  brought 
there  on  an  excursion  at  the  age  of  sixteen  months  and  that  the 
recollection  which  he  had  of  the  visit  was  very  exact." 

This  reawakening  of  memory  through  contiguity  in  space, 
the  author  goes  on  to  remind  us,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the 
general  law  of  the  association  or  succession  of  ideas.  They  in- 
dicate that  the  mnemonic  center  becomes  active  only  when 
the  sight  of  the  same  place  induces  in  the  environment  of  that 
center  almost  the  same  state  of  distribution  of  nervous  energy 
as  was  present  at  the  former  time  when  it  received  the  im- 
pression. That  is  exactly  the  result  of  what  the  author  calls 
his  theory  of  "specific  accumulators,"  described  above,  and  it 
is  this  result,  carried  over  by  the  germ-plasm  to  an  individual 
of  a  succeeding  generation,  that  causes  that  individual  to  look 
like  his  parents,  to  feel  like  them,  and  almost  literally  to  remem- 
ber what  they  were  and  what  they  did. 

An  interesting  theory  and  one,  whether  it  stands  or  falls, 
which  may  influence  the  future  trend  of  thought  on  the  subject. 


ELECTRIC  BURNS — Burns  due  to  electric  currents  are  totally 
unlike  those  produced  in  other  ways,  according  to  Cosmos 
(Paris).  They  occur  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  liimian  body 
with  electrical  conductors,  and  are  found  generally  on  the  arms 
or  hands,  tho  sometimes  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Says  the  paper 
just  named: 

"Superficial  burns  are  rare.  Generally  the  considerable  heat 
developed  at  the  point  of  contact  determines  a  massive  destruc- 
tion— a  carbonization  of  the  tissues  throughout  a  considerable 
depth.  These  deep  burns  appear  to  be  actual  los.ses  of  sub- 
stance and  constitute  a  kind  of  lump  of  killed  flesh  included 
within  completely  healthy  tissues.  On  the  head,  burns  of  the 
bone  are  frequent,  but  the  necrosis  is  ordinarily  limited  to  its 
outer  layers;  injury  to  the  spinal  column  and  brain  is  to  be  feurect 
only  when  the  necrosis  involves  the  whole  cranial  cavity. 

"The  most  unexpected  feature  of  electric  burns  is  perhaps 
their  indolence,  especially  when  we  rememl)er  the  violence  of 
the  pain  caused  by  ordinary  burns.  This  symptom,  almost 
always  present,  is  attributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  nerve- 
endings,  or  to  the  aseptic  evolution  of  the  wound;  the  indolence 
is  .so  absolute  that  some  persons  who  have  been  burned  do  iioi 
know  it. 

"Finally,  electric  burns  have  an  aseptic  evolution;  the  in- 
flammatory reaction  is  al)sent,  tliere  is  no  suppuration,  tlie  car- 
bonized tissues  are  gotten  rid  of  little  1).\  little  without  llie  in- 
tervention of  any  infectious  phenomenon.  These  peculiarities 
are  due  to  tlie  sterilization  of  th»'  tissues  in  mass.  !>>   the  great 
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rise  of  temperature  produced  at  the  level  of  entrance  of  thv?  cur- 
rent. The  treatment  of  the  burns  is  thus  quite  simple,  consist- 
ing of  the  keeping  of  the  wounds  from  infection.  Only  the 
e.xistence  of  injury  to  the  bone  sometimes  necessitates  active 
treatment." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


A  PARISIAN   MIRAGE 

IX  THE  YEAR  1900,  Parisians  Avho  were  favorably  situated 
saw  a  second  Eiffel  Tower  standing  upside  down  on  top  of 
the  real  tower  with  which  thej'  were  familiar.  The  phe- 
nomenon was  casually  mentioned  in  the  papers  as  an  interesting 
mirage,  but  altho  some  notes  of  it  were  jotted  down  by  scientific 
men,  no  attempt  to  explain  or  analyze  it  seems  to  have  been 
made  until  recently.  In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Revue 
Scientijique  (Paris,  December  2),  Mr.  A.  Chauveau,  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  denies  that  the  apparition  was  a  true 
mirage — ^which  is  a  reflected  image — and  asserts  that  it  was  a 
shadow,  on  a  layer  of  mist,  akin  to  the  phenomenon  known  as 
the  "'Specter  of  the  Brocken." 
In  the  latter,  however,  the  ob- 
server stands  within  his  own 
shadow  which  he  sees  projected 
on  a  cloud  below  him,  while  in 
Paris  the  shadow  was  that  of 
another  object  and  the  observer 
stood  well  outside  of  it.  Mr. 
Chauveau  reports  that  the 
shadow  appeared  to  move  as 
the  spectator  moved,  seeming 
at  one  time  to  stand  upright 
and  inverted,  as  described 
above,  and  again  horizontal, 
with  its  top  still  touching  that 
of  the  tower.  He  regards  the 
latter  position,  however,  as  the 
actual  one  and  the  vertical  jx)- 
sition  as  the  result  of  perspec- 
tive, as  the  observer  stood  di- 
rectly under  it.  To  cast  such  a 
shadow  the  light  nmst  evi- 
<lently  come  from  below,  and 
this  is  hard  to  explain.     There 

was  no  near-by  sheet  of  water  to  act  as  a  reflector,  but  Mr. 
( 'hauveau  thinks  that  the  reflection  may  have  taken  place  from 
the  inner  surfaces  of  fog-globules.     He  says  in  substance: 

"The  mirage  consisted  of  a  real  shadoAv  of  the  FAficl  Tower, 
whose  upper  part,  illuminated  from  the  south,  cast  its  silhouette 
toward  the  north  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  its  summit, 
on  a  kind  of  horizontal  screen  formed  at  that  time  by  the  atmos- 
l)heric  haze  at  the  height  of  the  top.  The  shadow  thus  cast 
appeared  in  a  form,  in  a  place,  and  wth  a  fixt  direction,  in  the 
manner  of  the  'Specter  of  the  Brocken.'  It  showed  itself 
lying  nearly  horizontal  in  a  north-and-south  direction.  The 
point  of  junction  (with  the  tower)  formed  a  sort  of  right  angle. 
All  this  was  seen  most  clearly  by  the  observer  when  he  looked 
at  the  shadow  crosswise.  Placing  himself  in  the  plant;  of  the 
shadow  with  his  back  to  the  north  he  would  take  the  axis  of 
tiie  shadow  for  th<>  simple  prolongation  of  that  of  the  tower. 
Hence  the  illusion  of  an  Eiffel  Tower  standing  upside  down. 

"The  position  of  the  shadow  indicated  that  the  solar  rays, 
the  primary  source  of  the  mirage,  effected  the  illumination  of 
the  tower,  shining  from  south  to  north  and  from  below  upward. 

"This  deviation  of  the  light,  since  the  tower  and  its  shadow 
were  ver>'  clos(!  together,  certainly  took  place  at  a  point  very  near 
the  monument.  It  ofcurred  perhaps  in  the  layers  of  the  slightly 
misty  air  around  its  upp«T  part.  It  is  for  the  meteorologists  to 
say  whether  these  atmospheric  layers  could  possibly  be,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  seat  <>(  phenomena  of  refraction  and  total 
refleftion  capable  of  giving  to  the  sun's  rays  the  direction 
indispensable  to  the  production  of  such  illumination  as  to  enable 
the  Eiffel  Tower  to  throw  its  shadow  on  the  sky." 
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rtic  discharge  lines  "  resemble  a  system  of  rivers  and  tributaries,  which 
penetrate  the  rioud." 


SOME  USELESS  "FOODS" 

THAT  MANY  commercial  "food"  preparations  are  use- 
less or  worse,  is  asserted  by  Cora  Frances  Stoddard  in 
The  Scientific  Temperance  Journal  (Boston,  December). 
In  the  course  of  her  article  she  pays  her  respects  to  various 
combinations  whose  components,  as  she  asserts,  neutralize  each 
other's  virtues,  and  in  particular  to  those  containing  alcohol, 
which  often,  she  says,  acts  upon  other  ingredients  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  render  them  useless.  Other  foolish  preparations 
contain  two  enzymes  or  digestive  ferments,  neither  of  which 
is  able  to  act  in  the  other's  presence,  which  thus  hinder  each  other 
instead  of  acting  with  double  force,  as  was  apparently  intended. 
Her  statements  are  confirmed  as  "  perfectly  true  "  by  a  leading 
New  York  physician,  Dr.  Warren  B.  Chapin.  Says  Miss 
Stoddard : 

"A  bit  of  conversation  was  overheard  in  a  drug-store.  "I'd 
like  to  sell  you  some  Blank's  wine  if  you  make  up  your  own  beef, 
wine,  and  iron,'  said  a  drummer.     'Of  course,  the  beef  and  iron 

have  to  be  put  in  to  comply  with 
the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia, but  you  and  I  and  every 
other  druggist  know  that  the 
alcohol  largely  precipitates  the 
iron  and  destroys  the  "albu- 
minoids of  the  beef."' 

" '  Then, '  queried  the  thought- 
ful bystander,  'the  alcoholic 
preparations  of  beef  and  iron 
are  practically  worthless? ' 

"'That's  about  what  it 
amounts  to.  The  alcohol  by 
its  effects  on  the  beef  and  the 
iron  defeats  the  very  purpose 
for  which  the  combination  is 
supposed  to  be  used.' 

"Among  the  various  'get- 
well-quick  '  schemes  proposed 
to  a  trusting  public  have  been 
much  -  advertised  commercial 
alcoholic  'predigested  foods,' 
'liquid  beef,'  etc.  Pharmacol- 
ogists declare  that  they  have 
little  or  no  practical  food  value. 
Some  of  them  are  not  beef  at 
all,  but  preparations  of  the 
white  of  egg  which  is  a  much 
less  valuable  proteid  than  beef, 
while  the  alcohol,  which  sometimes  reaches  as  high  as  19  per 
cent.,  makes  what  little  protein  there  is  unavailable  as  food.  A 
recent  book,  'Pharmacopoeia  and  the  Physician,'  says  of  these 
preparations  that  even  if  life  could  be  sustained  by  the  food 
which  these  alcoholic  preparations  contain,  long  before  a  person 
had  taken  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  'food,'  he  would  have  been 
I)ut  into  a  state  of  continued  intoxication  by  the  alcohol. 

"If  one  really  wants  'liquid  beef,'  the  only  genuine  way  of 
getting  it  of  any  value  is  to  i)ress  out  th(>  juice  from  a  fresh  piece 
of  beef  and  prepare  it  as  wanted. 

"There  is  another  class  of  commercial  preparations  which  has 
been  much  oven^stimated — the  alcoholic  pniparations  of  pepsin 
and  of  otluT  dig(>stive  ferments  supposed  to  aid  digestion.  Some 
of  these  preparations  are  valueless  because  they  mix  enzymes 
that  are  mutually  antagonistic.  For  instance,  some  contain 
both  pepsin  and  i)an<!reatin.  Pepsin  acts  only  in  the  presence 
of  an  acid  and  there  it  destroys  pancreatin.  Pancreatin  acts  in 
an  alkaline  or  neutral  solution  and  there  destroys  pepsin.  To 
put  the  two  together  in  one  solution,  and  expect  both  to  aid 
digestion,  is,  as  one  pharmacologist  remarks,  al)out  as  absurd 
as  trying  to  apply  hot  and  cold  water  at  the  same  time  by  putting 
hot  water  into  an  ice-cap. 

"Starchy  foods  like  gruel  may  be  partly  digested  by  adding 
diastase  from  grain  before  tlu;  gruel  is  eaten,  but  it  would  be 
useless  to  take  by  itself  a  solution  of  diastase;  with  the  idea  of 
helping  digestion,  because  its  action  would  b(!  checked  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid  and  destroyed  by  the  pepsin  of  the  stomach 
before  it  could  have  any  important  acAum  on  the  food. 

"But  even  if  a  preparation  does  contain  'a  harmonious 
family' of  pepsin  and  other  digestive  enzymes,  if  put  up  with 
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alcohol,  the  alcohol  makes  them  variable  in  action,  or  prevents 
any  action  at  all. 

"'Scale  pepsin,'  a  dry  form,  and  pepsin  put  up  with  glycerin, 
are  free  from  alcohol  and  may  be  useful,  tho,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
physicians  state  that  the  necessity  of  taking  pepsin  has  been 
greatly  overestimated.  Very  often  it  is  not  pepsin  at  all  that 
is  needed,  but  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  to  make  available  the 
pepsin  naturally  produced  by  the  stomach.  Just  what  is  needed 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  careful  physician." 


CELESTIAL   ELECTRIC   RIVER-SYSTEMS 

A  FLASH  OF  LIGHTNING  may  be  regarded  as  a  great 
flux  of  electricity  from  cloud  to  cloud.  On  the  so-called 
two-fluid  theory,  long  the  orthodox  one,  according  to 
which  there  are  two  kinds  of  electricity,  positive  and  negative, 
such  a  flux  is  duplex  and  takes  place  simultaneously  in  two 
directions,  so  that  if  positive  electricity  is  pouring  from  the 
right-hand  cloud  to  the  left,  a  negative  current  also  flows  from 
left  to  right.  It  is  hard  to  picture  such  a  thing  as  this,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprized  that  in  the  ordinary  mind  a  "one-fluid" 
theory  of  electricity  has  always  held  sway.  The  ordinary 
reader  thinks  always  of  an  electric  discharge  as  moving  in  a 
single  specified  direction,  not  in  two  directions  at  once.  This 
one-fluid  type  of  theory,  which,  by  the  way,  was  held  by  no  less 
a  i)hilosopher  and  experimenter  than  Benjamin  Franklin,  is 
now  that  toward  which  the  scientific  world  is  also  turning — an 
interesting  instance  of  how  the  opinions  of  experts  will  some- 
times grow  to  coincide  with  those  naturally  held  by  the  laity. 
The  scientific  objection  to  regarding  an  electric  current  as  flow- 
ing in  only  one  direction  has  always  been  that  there  is  nothing 
to  show  in  which  direction  it  goes.  Of  late,  however,  such  evi- 
dence has  been  piling  up,  and  is  going  to  show  that  electricity 
is  really  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  "negative  elec- 
tricity"— and  that  "positive  electricity"  is  nothing  but  or- 
dinary matter.  An  electric  discharge  is  a  flow  of  electricity 
from  an  overcharged  point  to  one  charged  below  the  normal 
pressure.  What  he  regards  as  strong  photographic  evidence 
of    this    view    is    presented    by   Prof.    Francis    E.    Nipher,    of 


KIG.   2. THK    OUTFLOW     INTO    THE    CLOUD, 

Which  has  less  than  its  normal  charge. 

Washington  University,  in  an  article  on  "A  Flash  of  Lightning," 
contributed  to  The  Popular  Science  Moidhbj  (New  Yorlc.  Janu- 
ary).    We  n^ad: 

"ll  is  customary  to  classify  lightning  discharges  into  at  least 
two  classes.  This  classification  is  based  on  the  appearance  of 
the  flash.  One  kind  of  ligiitiiiug  is  called  forked  lightning  and 
the  other  sluict  light iiiiig.  'i'licrc  lias  been  some  di.scussion  con- 
cerning sheet  lightning,  it  being  claimed  by  some  that  it  is  merely 
an  illMMiiiialioii  due  t)  a  discharge  which  is  hidden  from  \  iew. 


"The  real  fact  appears  to  be  that  both  ends  of  a  lightning 
flash  are  usually  hidden  from  view  within  the  two  clouds.  One 
of  these  clouds  contains  falling  drops  of  water  which  are  over- 
charged with  the  negati\'e  corpuscles  which  atoms  of  all  kind.s 
of  matter  contain  when  in  normal  condition.  The  other  cloud 
contains  drops  which  have  less  than  the  normal  charge.  This 
cloud  has  alwaj^s  been  said  to  be  positively  charged. 

"The  writer  has  sought  to  obtain  photographic  evidence  of 
the  conditions  within  these  two  clouds,  at  the  instant  when  the 
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discharge  occurs.  This  evidence  is  presented  in  the  figures, 
which  are  reproduced  from  photographic  plates. 

"Fig.  1  represents  in  cross-section  the  cloud  which  is  over- 
charged with  the  negative  fluid.  The  cross-section  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  end  of  the  long  flash  which  connects  the  two  clouds. 
The  discharge  lines  on  this  plate  resemble  a  system  of  rivers 
and  tributaries,  which  penetrate  the  cloud.  These  drainage  lines 
elongate  up-stream.  Some  of  them  are  sharply  defined.  Others, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  explained,  are  seen  only  in  shadowy 
outline 

"The  discharge  pours  through  the  long  hole  in  the  air,  in 
which  the  conditions  are  like  those  which  exist  in  a  vacuum  tube. 
The  conditions  which  exist  in  the  cloud  at  the  other  end  of  the 
flash  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

"Here  we  have  a  representation  of  the  outflow  into  the  cloud 
which  has  less  than  its  normal  charge.  The  flash  here  diffuses 
into  the  cloud,  and  the  outer  portions  of  the  flash  might  well  he 
called  sheet  lightning 

' '  If  these  discharge  flgures  are  to  be  described  in  the  language 
of  the  two-fluid  theory.  Fig.  1  must  be  called  an  outward  posi- 
tive discharge.  Fig.  2  must  be  called  an  out\vard  negative  dis- 
charge. We  must  say  that  the  outward  negative  discharge 
shown  in  Fig.  2  came  from  the  cloud  represented  in  Fig.  I  and 
that  the  outward  positive  discharge  shown  in  Fig.  1  came  from 
the  cloud  represented  in  Fig.  2. 

"Such  an  explanation  seems  so  essentially  absurd  in  the  pn>s- 
ence  of  these  photographic  plates,  that  it  will  not  be  urged. 

"In  conclusion,  however,  a  confession  must  Ix'  made.  The 
lightning  discharge  here  described  was  artificially  productnl.  A 
plate-glass  machine,  with  metal  conductors  terminating  in  pin- 
heads,  took  the  place  of  the  long  flash  of  lightning.  The  pin- 
heads  rested  upon  the  centers  of  the  two  photographic  films, 
the  plates  resting  on  large  sheets  of  glass.  .  .  .  No  tra<'e  of  tho 
discharge  can  be  detected  until  the  photographic  plate  is 
developed." 

With  this  confession,  and  with  an  apology  for  having  misiiHl 
the  reader,  Professor  Nipher  asks  in  conclusion  whether  any  ono 
can  look  at  Fig.  1  and  believe  that  it  is  produced  by  an  outward 
discharge  of  positive  electricity.  This  plate,  he  thinks,  t^^Hs  its 
own  story.  He  is  sure  that  it  rt>presents  an  inflow  of  negjitivo 
corpuscles,  along  drainage  channels —a  great  ri\er-systeiu  in 
the  clouds  whose  flow  is  of  electricity.  Comparing  l*rofe.>vsor 
Xipher's  photograph  with  a  topographical  map  of  a  river  and 
its  tributaries,  one  can  not  lull)  being  struck  with  tlieir  essential 
similahl  V. 
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THE  WONDERLAND  OF  BIOLOGY 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  or  of  living  creatures,  to 
which  the  name  of  biology  has  been  given,  is  not  an  old 
one.  It  is  a  science  in  formation,  and  its  methods  of 
investigation  are  continually  changing.  Some  of  them  read  like 
the  proceedings  of  wizards  or  magicians,  and  some  of  their  re- 
sults certainly  seem  little  short  of  magical.  A  wound  in  the 
body,  out  of  which  sprouts  an  unaccustomed  leg;  two  creatures 
growing  together  by  head  oi- 
tail:  an  vgg  whose  develop- 
ment into  a  living  animal  is 
started  by  physical  or  chemical 
irritation — these  are  some  of 
the  wonders  to  be  seen  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  modern  stu- 
dent of  biologj-.  He  perforins 
them,  not  from  mere  love  of 
wizardry,  but  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  learn  sometliing  from 
them,  as  the  chemist  or  the 
phj-sicist  does  from  his  experi- 
ments on  dead  matter.  In  an 
article  on  "How  the  Problems 

of  Life  are  Studied."  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris.  December 
9),  Henri  Coupin  tells  of  some  of  these  things.     We  read: 

"One  of  the  methods  most  seductive  to  biologists  is  regenera- 
tion; it  consists  simply  in  cutting  in  two  an  organ  or  even  a 
whole  animal,  and  waiting  to  'see  w^hat  happens.'  With  the 
simplest  animals,  from  the  coelenterates  up  to  the  insects  and 
the  moUusks,  or  even  to  the  cold-blooded  vertebrates,  the  method 
is  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  and  gives  very  interesting,  often 
unexpected,  results:  thus,  we  may  see  a  foot  grow  out  where 
there  was  an  ej-e,  two  tails  appear  where  there  was  only  one, 
an  isolated  arm  change  into  a  complete  individual,  a  wounded 
individual  put  forth  a  sprout  from  the  wound,  and  so  on.  With 
protozoans  the  thing  is  more  difficidt  and  special  skill  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  into  two  or  three  parts  a  creature  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  .  .  .  With  plants  the  study  of  regeneration  is  much 
easier,  but  the  results  are  slight.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  here  the  best  material  for  the  study  of  grafting,  while 
animals  are  worth  litll(^  for  ^this  purpose,  except  tadpoles,  which 
may  be  easily  stuck  together." 

A  little  more  complex  is  the  studj-  of  "  teratogeny,"  or  the 
creation  of  monsters.  For  this  purpose  hen's  eggs  are  often 
used.     Says  Mr.  Coupin: 

"Before  putting  the  eggs  into  the  incubator,  or  during  their 
incubation,  they  are  subjected 
to  treatment  of  various  kinds: 
the  external  pressure  is  in- 
crea.sed  or  diminished;  thev-are 
shaken  with  more  or  less  en- 
ergv';  they  are  pierced  aseptic- 
ally;  they  are  illuminated  with 
colored  lights;  they  are  sub- 
jected to  unaccustomed  radi- 
ations, such  as  the  x-rays  and 
the  ultra-violet  raj's;  they  are 
ele<'trified;  they  are  exposed  to 
more  or  less  deleterious  vapors; 
they  are  injected  with  micro- 
bian  cultures  or  toxins;  in  a 
word,  it  is  sought  to  disturb 
their  modus  vivendi  with  a 
variety  of  agents  limited  only 
by  the  experimenter's  imagina- 
tion. When  taken  from  the  in- 
cubator, or  even  in  the  eggs — for  it  often  happens  that  their  devel- 
opment is  arrested  by  such  abnormal  conditions — the  chicks  or 
their  embryos  present  divers  unexpected  fharaf^teristics  the 
study  of  which  leads  us  to  draw  various  conclusions.  We  may 
also  give  attention — alt  ho  this  is  less  easy — to  the  eggs  of  inferior 
organisms,  mollusks  or  worms,  foV  example.  At  the  moment 
when  segmentation  of  the  egg  is  taking  place,  one  or  two  of  the 
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cells  are  pricked  adroitly.  Sometimes  nothing  happens  .  .  . 
but  sometimes  monsters  are  produced,  deprived  of  one  or 
several  parts. 

"Plants  also  lend  themselves  well  to  the  study  of  teratogeny. 
Unfortunately,  hitherto  embryos  have  not  yet  been  experi- 
mented on — only  developed  plants.  Either  stems  are  crusht 
or  some  point  is  burned,  or  they  are  artificially  infected  with 
fungi  or  insect  parasites.  Some  botanists  assert  that  we  may 
thus  obtain  suddenly — by  'mutation' — new  species,  susceptible 
of  indefinite  reproduction  with  the  newly  acquired  characters; 
but   this   conclusion   is   at    present   the   subject    of    a    violent 

controversy 

"We  may  also  study  the  in- 
fluence of  the  environment — 
that  is  to  say,  we  may  see  how 
living  beings  vary  with  a 
change  of  the  medium  when 
they  live  normally.  The  plants 
of  the  plain  are  taken  to  the 
mountain-tops;  those  of  the 
hills  are  brought  down  to  the 
plain.  Aquatic  plants  are  ha- 
bituated to  comparative  dry- 
ness; sea  creatures  are  taken 
to  live  in  brackish  or  fresh 
water.  The  vital  balance  of 
living  beings  is  disturbed  by 
changing  the  color  of  the  light 
that  bathes  them,  the  heat  that 
warms  them,  the  osmotic  pressures  to  which  their  organism  is 
adapted,  the  nourishment  that  they  habitually  ingest,  and  we 
see  what  result  all  these  factors  have  not  only  on  the  individual 
itself — on  its  sex,  for  instance — but  also  on  its  descendants, 
which  may  not  be  so  easily  influenced. 

"To  act  on  the  laws  of  heredity  the  best  method  yet  discov- 
«'red  is  hybridization,  that  is  to  say,  the  fertilization  of  one  species 
by  another.  With  animals  the  field  of  experimentation  is  much 
more  restricted  than  with  plants.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  a  series 
of  .vet  obscure  laws  on  which  Mendel's  law  has  thrown  a  certain 
degree  of  light,  altho  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  hyp- 
notized by  this  fact,  for  there  are  others. 

"AU  this,  of  course,  is  very  interesting,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  keystone  of  the  arch  in  general  biology  is  in  fact  the 
study  of  reproduction.  In  these  last  years  remarkable  discov- 
eries have  been  made  here.  By  choosing  eggs  whose  natural 
(•ondition  would  seem  to  be  one  of  unstable  equilibrium,  we  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  fecundation  without  intervention 
of  the  male  element,  acting  solely  with  chemicals  such  as  mag- 
nesium or  carbonic  acid,  or  with  physical  agents  such  as  electric- 
ity, or  with  mechanical  agents  such  as  agitation  or  piercing. 
This  is  called  artificial  parthenogenesis.  At  the  outset  positive 
results  were  obtained  only  with  the  eggs  of  sea-urchins  and 
starfish,  but  now  those  of  frogs,  creatures  somewhat  high  in 
the  animal  scale,  seem  to  act  in  the  same  fashion.  Thus  quite 
a  new  field  is  open  to  the  activity  of  investigators." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Tadpole  that  has  grown  additional 
legs  from  wounded  surfaces. 


FOREIGN  PAVEMENTS  — 
Some  interesting  points  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance 
of  pavements  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  apparently 
not  found  in  this  country,  are 
reported,  after  a  study  of  recent 
specifications,  by  Robert  I. 
Harding,  superintendent  of 
public  works  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  in  The  Municipal  Jour- 
nal (New  York).  Mr.  Harding 
thinks  that  the  German  engi- 
neers are  getting  results  by  unusually  careful  effort  to  give 
minuV"  attention  to  details.  Contractors  also  are  made  parties 
to  the  maintenance  in  rather  an  unusual  way,  it  being 
stipulated  that  they  shall  keep  the  pavement  in  repair  for  three 
years  at  their  own  expense  and  then  for  twelve  years  at  a  fixt 
amount  per  year.     Should  water  stand  on  any  part  of  it,  that 


Tadpoles  grafted  together  by  their 
heads. 


'I.avi.m;    tricks    with   tadi'oi.ks. 
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Illustrations  from  "  Harper's  Maojazine.*' 

FIG.    1. CONVENTIONAL   INDIAN     DESIGNS. 


part  must  be  at  once  repaired.  Repairs  must  be  made  at 
night  and  on  two  days'  notice.  All  this  reads  like  a  description 
of  Utopia  to  the  average  American  citizen,  hut  apparently  these 
conditions  are  faithfully  observed  in  practise.  Mr.  Harding 
reports  also  that  many  foreign  cities  use  a  "mosaic"  pavement 
on  their  lighter  traffic  streets.     He  says: 

"The  stones  are  cut* to  a  uniform  depth,  but  vary  in  shape 
and  are  laid  radially  on  a  sand 
cushion  with  different  kinds  of 
fillers.  The  appearance  is  very 
pleasing  and  the  results  are  very 
satisfactory." 

Another  practise,  not  unusual 
on  undeveloped  streets,  or 
where  traffic  conditions  are  not 
settled,  is  that  of  building  macadam  roads  so  that  the  finished 
surface  is  deprest  about  four  to  six  inches  below  the  final  sur- 
face of  the  streets.     We  read: 

"The  curbs  are  set  at  grade  with  the  gutter  arranged  in 
various  ways  to  accommodate  the  low  macadam  surface, 
thereby  permitting  at  some  future  time  the  utilization  of 
the  macadam  as  a  foundation  for  a  more  permanent  pave- 
ment, through  reshaping  it  and  perfecting  it  with  bituminous 
materials." 

A  cement  road  having  V-shaped  expansion  joints  with  steel 
edges  placed  at  regular  intervals  across  the  street  is  a  unique 
feature  in  the  pavements  of  Essen,  Germany,  but  Mr.  Harding 
tells  us  that  these  did  not  prevent  cracks  occurring  in  the  sur- 
face along  the  center  line  of  the  pavement.  Altogether  he 
leaves  us  with  the  impression  that  in  the  engineering  work  of 
paving  America  is  rather  in  the  lead,  tho  she  is  excelled  in  man- 
agement of  details  and  in  administration. 


I^^i^KT 
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STUDIES  OF   THE   PRIMITIVE  MIND 

THAT  so  apparently  simple  a  thing  as  the  geometrical 
border  on  an  Indian  blanket  or  on  a  bit  of  Indian  pot- 
tery may  serve  as  material  for  tracing  the  workings  of 
the  primitive  human  mind,  is  asserted  by  Ellsworth  Hunting- 
ton in  an  article  on  "  American  Archeology  "  contributed  to 
Harper's  Magazine  (New  York.  January).  The  significance  of 
such  designs,  Mr.   Huntington  says,   is  far  greater  than  most 

persons  realize.  Artistic  peculi- 
arities, such  as  peculiar  methods 
of  ornamenting  clothing  and 
dwellings,  or  special  patterns  for 
use  upon  pottery,  he  regards  as 
sure  means  of  establishing  the 
relationship  of  races,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization,  even 
where  written  records  are  also 
available.    He  writes: 


"Among  races  like  those  of  an- 
cient America,  whose  language  is 
lost  and  who  knew  no  form  of 
writing,  they  become  of  double 
importance.  P"'ew  save  the  stu- 
dent of  the  science  of  art,  how- 
ever, realize  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  workings  of  the  human  iniiid 
by  means  of  the  stages  througli 
which  some  simple  design  has 
passed.  For  instance,  who  would 
say  for  a  iiiotiuiit  that  the  two  (onventionul  designs  shown  in 
Fig.  1  had  anything  to  do  with  birds?  Yet  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Chap- 
man, curator  and  artist  of  the  Archeological  Museum  of  New 
Mexico,  assures  us  that  such  is  the  case.  At  first  one  is  inclined  to 
scoff  at  .such  a  statement,  t)iit  when  \\w  proof  is  presented  skcj)- 
ticism  quickly  changes  to  helic^f.  From  potsherd  after  potsluTd 
derived  from  ruins  in  all  i)arts  of  th('  plateau  region  of  northern 


FIG.  2. EVOLUTION    OF    AN 

INDIAN     DESIGN. 


New  Mexico  Mr.  Chapman  has  patiently  gathered  innumerable 
designs,  and  has  classified  them  as  only  an  artist  can.  Thus  he 
has  obtained  several  series  of  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  stages 
each,  which  show  how  the  ancient  Americans  drew  from  nature 
at  first,  but  little  by  little  departed  from  the  original  models 
until  finally  the  extreme  of  conventionality  was  the  rule.  The 
first  artist,  th(>  great  master,  i)erhaps,  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  ornamenting  pottery  with  something  more  than  mere 
lines,  looked  at  the  birds  around  him  and  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity drew  what  he  saw,  crudely, 
no  doubt,  but  with  unmistaka- 
ble character.  When  others, 
the  disciples  or  the  imitators 
of  the  master,  began  to  draw, 
they  failed  to  turn  back  to 
nature.  It  was  far  easier  to 
copy  the  drawings  of  another 
than  to  work  out  the  lines  for 
themselves.  P]ach  copy  lost  something  of  originality  and  force. 
"On  this  page  are  a  few  samples  taken  from  two  of  Mr. 
Chapman's  long  series.  Perhaps  the  original  design  was 
copied  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  before  it  was  trans- 
formed from  the  first  to  the  second  type  of  either  series,  but 
little  by  little  a  change  took  place.  The  two  series  appear  to 
illustrate  two  diverse  modes  of  development.  In  the  first  case 
a  design  resembling  a  Greek  scroll  was  developed  from  some  un- 
known origin,  probably  as  an  ornament  for  baskets  long  before 
pottery  came  into  use.  Later  it  was  transferred  to  pottery,  and 
the  new  conditions  drew  attention  to  its  birdlike  form.  There- 
upon it  was  regarded  as  a  bird,  and  was  used  not  only  as  a  scroll, 
but  independently.  In  some  instances,  altho  not  commonly, 
wings  were  added;  but,  oddly  enough,  feet  seem  almost  al- 
ways to  have  been  omitted,  perhaps  in  tacit  and  quite  im- 
witting  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  creature  was  not  really 
a  bird. 

"In  the  other  case  development  followed  different  lines. 
Some  genuine  artist  at  first  conceived  the  idea  of  drawing  two 
birds  together,  one  upright  and  the  other  reversed — a  simple 
design,  in  truth,  and  yet  original.  Conventionality  could 
scarcely  go  further  than  in  the  final  result — an  oblong  divided 
by  diagonals  into  four  triangles,  the  upper  and  lower  of  which 
are  shaded.  Yet  even  in  this 
extreme  the  original  design  was 
still  remembered,  as  is  naively 
witnessed  by  the  work  of  one 
unimaginative  follower  of  tradi- 
tion. At  first  he  drew  a  simple 
oblong  with  diagonals  and  sha- 
ding, but  with  nothing  to  sug- 
gest a  bird.  Then  he  felt  that 
something  was  wrong.  Probably 
he  did  not  know  that  he  had 
drawn  two  birds,  but  he  remem- 
bered that  the  drawings  on  other 
people's  pots  were  different  from 
his,  and  so,  not  daring  to  depart 
by  a  hair's  breadth  from  tradition, 
he  added  the  two  little  crooks 
which  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
birds'  heads  and  beaks. 

"Such  studies  as  those  of  Mr. 
Chapman  are  not  of  value  only 
or  chiefly  to  the  artist.  They  be- 
long to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  study  of  the  development  of 
the  human  mind.  How  often,  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  we  have  had  ex- 
actly what  we  seem  to  find  here 
in  early  America — a  period  of 
sudden  initiative  and  individu- 
ality followed  by  a  slow  .sinking 
into  hidebound  conventionality. 
We  know  i)ractically  nothing  of 
the  character  of  the  primiti\-e 
Americans  of  the  Southwest. 
Yet    we    are     probably     not    far 

wrong  in  assuming  that  the  course  of  their  development 
in  religion,  manners,  and  morals  was  not  unlike  liieir  dexelop- 
inent  in  art.  First  came  the  days  of  invention  and  progress,  and 
then  the  deadening  process  of  continually  copying  th(>  old,  the 
worship  of  outward  forms  .  .  .  and  with  tiiat  the  cessation 
of  progress  and  imcntion,  and  llie  linal  decay  prei'cding 
extinction." 


FIG.  3. EVOI.OTION    OF    AN 

INDIAN     DESIGN. 


DOES  ''SHAKESPEARE  SPELL  RUIN"? 


IT  IS  A  BAD  PASS  when  the  power  of  a  phrase  can  drive 
into    comparative   obscurity    a   people's   greatest   literary 
heritage.     This  has  been  done  to  Shakespeare,  as  far  as 
public  presentation  is  concerned,  bj-  a  "'  parrot-cry" —  "  Shake- 
speare Spells  Ruin."    Mr.  William  Winter,  our  oldest  and  most 
learned  dramatic  critic,  takes  great 
pains  in  his  latest  book,  '"  Shake- 
speare on  the  Stage,"  to  show  how 
mischievous    and     untruthful    the 
phras«'  is.     It  was  uttered  first,  he 
tells  us,  by  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Chat- 
terton  in  1873,  after  he  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  a  produc- 
tion of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  " 
ut  Drury  Lane  Theater  in  London. 
"  His   misleading  deliverance   was 
taken  up  and  widely  echoed,"  says 
Mr.    Winter,   "  and    the  persistent 
iteration  of    it,  which  still  contin- 
ues, has  been  instrumental  in  dis- 
seminating error  and  impeding  good 
enterprise." 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth,  this  careful  observer  as- 
sures us.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
believe  that  incessant  representa- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  plays  should 
be  the  proper  alternative.  Such 
"  never  has  been,  is  not,  and  never 
will  be  either  financially  advanta- 
geous or  in  any  way  desirable." 
But  "  a  judicious  presentment 
oT  '  Shakespeare  is  not  only  sal- 
utary, but  imperatively  essential  to  the  general  good";  yet 
the  parrot-cry,  "  Shak<>speare  Spells  Ruin,"  has  had  "  the 
deleterious  effect  of  discouraging  even  a  judicious  use  of  that 
author,  and  of  prompting  much  vacuous  and  harmful  comment 
on  his  plays  when  any  of  them  hav^e  been  presented."  .  Mr. 
Winter  proceeds  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  parrot-cry  by  citing 
notable  examples  to  the  contrary.  His  championship  of  Shake- 
sjx-are  does  not  falter  in  the  face  of  the  $2,r)(){),()()()  said  to  have 
been  earned  by  "  The  Music  Master,"  or  the  $6,960,000  by 
"  Rij)  Van  Winkle,"  as  enacted  by  Joseph  Jefferson  in  his 
r),S(M»  ixrforriiances.  "  Rip  "  has  also  served  seven  predecessors 
of  Jeffer.son  and  various  subsequent  imitators,  .who  may  have 
earned  as  much  more,  thus  doubling  that  prodigious  sum; 
but  Mr.  Winter  computes  the  performances  of  "  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  "  throughout  Kurope,  America,  and  Australia  as  reach- 
ing, in  the  course  of  three  centuries  and  more,  not  fewer  than 
lOO.OOO.  If  the  average  receipts  be  estimated  at  only  $350 
the  total  incouH'  would  amount  to  $3r),(XX),(XX).  "Hamlet" 
and  ■  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  would  exhibit  larger  figures.  Mr. 
Winter  talks  al.so  of  individual  achievem<'nts: 

"  On  Fe})ruary  '.i.  IH(V.).  that  great  actor  and  greatrT  man, 
Edwin  Booth,  opened  Booth's  Theater,  in  New  York,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street. 
Booth — a  dreamer,  gentle,  trustful,  and  eager — was  unfit  for 
commereial  ventures.  This  theater,  instead  of  co.sting  about 
$.'>(M).(KK).  all  told,  as  he  had  expected,  cost  more  than  $1,000,- 
(KXJ.  lie  managed  it  for  three  years,  and,  contrary  to  a  gen- 
erallv  accepted  belief,  his  management  of  that  theater  was, 
finaneially  as  well  as  artistically,  successful — the  first  year 
showing  a  net  profit  of  SHMJ.OCK),  the  second  a  net  profit  of  $85,- 
000,  and  the  third  a  net   i)rofit  of  $70.0(X).     But   tlx'  burden  of 


NOT       KUIMOJ)       liV    Sll.\KESPEARK. 

Edwin  Booth.  America's  ideal  Hamlet,  who  practically  played 
oiily  Shakespearian  parts,  made  and  lost  two  fortunes,  and  yet 
died  with  all  debts  paid,  and  possest  of  over  half  a  million. 


debt  that  unhappily  had  been  imposed  on  him  in  its  construc- 
tion was  exceedingly  heavy.  His  health  was  impaired.  He 
decided  to  retire  from  management,  and  he  did  so,  in  June, 
1873.  Seven  months  later,  January  26,  1874,  he  was,  unwisely 
and  needlessly,  induced  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  In  March, 
1877.  he  was  released  from  legal  meshes  by  the  action  of  James 

H.  McVicker,  of  Chicago,  who 
"hought  all  Booth's  debts,  and  al- 
lowed him  the  necessary  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  pay  them.  This 
he  did,  at  the  rate  of  $75,000  a 
year.  His  burdens,  meanwhile, 
were  continuous  and  exhausting. 
He  did  not  much  like  to  act,  but 
preferred  to  sit  in  a  corner,  and 
smoke,  and  ruminate.  He  had 
sunk  his  second  fortune  in  the 
building  of  his  theater. 

"  In  1886  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  friend  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, who  became  his  business  man- 
ager. During  their  first  season 
they  acted  separately,  but  in  1887, 
beginning  at  Buffalo,  September 
12,  they  acted  together,  and  they 
continued  so  to  act — Madame  Hel- 
ena Modjeska  joining  them,  for  a 
time,  in  1889 — until  the  sudden, 
lamentable  death  of  Barrett, 
March  20,  1891.  On  the  afternoon 
of  April  4,  1891,  at  the  old  Academy 
of  Music,  in  Brooklyn,  Booth  made 
his  last  appearance  on  the  stage, 
acting  Hamlet.  On  June  7,  1893, 
he  died,  at  The  Players,  No.  16 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York  Cit.\'. 
He  had  founded  that  club,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1888,  and  given  to  it 
the  building  in  which  it  is  housed, 
with  furniture,  library,  and  all  need- 
ful accessaries.  When  his  estate  had  been  settled  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  a  fortune  of  $605,000.  He  had  paid  J.  H. 
McVicker  all  the  balance  of  his  huge  indebtedness,  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  Booth's  Theater;  he  had  borne  the  heavv- 
expenses  of  his  large  theatrical  company — scenery  and  dresses 
for  his  plays,  and  transportation;  he  had  supported  himself; 
he  had  handsomely  endowed  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage; 
he  had  endowed  The  Players;  and  he  had  left  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars;  and  he  earned  all  the  money  with  which  to 
do  these  deeds  by  practise  of  his  profession,  between  1874 
and  April,  1891,  and  he  earned  it  by  presenting  a  repertory  of 
sixteen  parts,  all  told,  of  which  eleven  were  Shakespearian; 
those  upon  which  he  chiefly  relied,  except  Richelieu,  were  oil 
Shakespeare's,  namely,  Hamlet,  Bruhis,  Macbeth,  Shylock,  Lear, 
lago,  and  Othello. 

"  That  is  a  form  of  '  Ruin  '  to  which  most  persons  would  be 
resigned  !  And  all  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  accom- 
plished by  a  man  in  fluctuating  health,  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  period  specified,  had  suffered  a  severe,  almost  fatal,  acci- 
dent— the  breaking  of  one  arm  and  two  ribs  (1875) — and  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  (1889)." 

The  case  in  England  is  equally  well  proved  by  the  career  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving: 

"  During  his  twenty-seven  years  of  association  with  the 
Lyceum  Theater  thirteen  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  produced 
there,  of  whi(;h  only  three  were  financial  failures,  while  the  others 
were  abundantly  remunerative.  '  Hamlet  '  had  200  successive 
and  paying  performances,  the  longest  run  ever  made  with  that 
7)lay,  and  when  reproduced  later  it  was  acted  108  consecutive 
times.  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  when  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum, 
in  1882,  had  130  consecutive  representations.  '  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  '  was  acted  212  consecutive  times,  when  Irving 
first  produced  it,  and  acted  to  a  profit  of  £26,000,  or,  ai)proxi- 
mately.    $128,000.     'King    Henry    VIII.'    had    a    run    of    172 
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consecutive  performances.  Most  of  Irving's  Shakespearian  pro- 
ductions were  frequently  revived  and  several  of  them  were 
retained  in  his  regular  repertory  till  the  last.  '  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,'  when  he  first  produced  it  at  the  Lyceum,  had  250 
consecutive  performances,  the  longest  run  ever  made  with  any- 
one of  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  any  country,  at  any  time;  and 
Shylock  remained  in  Irving's  repertory  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
His  last  appearance  at  the  London  Lyceum  was  made  in  that 
character,  and  he  acted  it,  at  Bradford,  for  the  last  time,  only 
four  nights  before  his  death,  which  befell  in  that  town  on  October 
13, 1905.    Irving's  management 

of  the  Lyceum  extended   from         ;    -  -;  -r  j-      , 

August  31,  1878,  to  June  10, 
1905,  and  his  gross  receipts,  in 
that  time,  were  £2,261,637  10s. 
Id. — approximately  $10,500,- 
000 — and  at  least  one-third 
of  that  sum  was  earned  hy 
his  productions  of  plays  of 
Shakespeare." 

Besides  these  two  conspicu- 
ous instances,  Mr.  Winter 
brings  forward  others  suffici- 
ently imposing  to  prove  his 
point.  The  Sothern-Marlowe 
engagements  of  recent  years  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  with 
seats  no  higher  than  $1.50,  have 
averaged  an  income  of  $16,000 
a  week. 

Such  performances,  Mr.  Win- 
ter asserts,  as  Forrest's  Lear, 
Booth's  Richelieu,  McCul- 
lough's  Virginius,  Irving's  Shy- 
lock,  Davenport's  Macbeth,  Sal- 
vini's  Gladiator,  Charlotte 
Cushman's  Queen  Katharine, 
Ellen  Terry's  Beatrice,  Ada 
Rehan's  Rosalind,  Adelaide 
Neilson's  Viola,  and  Mary  An- 
derson's Hermione  and  Perdiia 
Avould  pack  any  theater  of  the 
present  day  for  a  long  time  and 
Avould  also  make  a  reputation 
that  would  last  for  generations. 
But— 

'■  No  performances  of  that 
caliber  are  visible  now,  nor  are 
there  actors  visible  who  seem 
capable  of  giving  them  if  they 
had  the  opportunity.  It  is  not 
tile  lack  of  natural  ability  that 
causes  an  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  our  stage;  it  is  the  lack 

of  opportunity  for  the  developnient  of  actors,  and  the  lack  of 
that  oj)port unity  has  been  brought  about,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  parrot-like  repetition  and  the  selfish  and  supine  ac- 
ceptance of  the  radically  false  and  injurious  assertion  that 
'  Shakespeare  Spells  Ruin.' 

"  The  experience  of  indi\-idual  actors  in  the  presentment  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  has,  from  the  first,  been  especially  instruct- 
ive, and  it  has  b(>en,  in  almost  innumerable  instances,  an  expe- 
rience of  opulent  success.  The  reader  of  old  theatrical  records, 
whether  they  relate  to  the  stage  of  Great  Britain  or  to  that  of 
her  American  colonies,  or  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  continually  finds  that  the  leading 
F)lay(Ts  evince  their  higliesl  anihition,  e.xert  their  utmost  powers, 
anfl  are  judged  by  tlieir  achievenu-nts  in  the  great  characters 
of  the  Shakespearian  drama,  ingenuity  has  produced  novelties. 
Taste  has  fluctuated.  Kach  succeeding  generation  has  evolved  a 
style  of  drama  ])eculiar  to  itself.  But,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  ignorance  and  cupidity,  there  has  been  no  period,  since 
tlic  revival  of  the  theater  toward  the  end  of  the  .seventeenth  c<>n- 
tury,  without  Shakespeare,  and  almost  every  name  of  dranuitic 
distinction  which  has  survived  in  remembrance  to  the  pn>sent  day 
IS  associated  with  one  or  more  of  Shakespeare's  characters." 


T 


HE    E^OUND   SHAKESPEARE   A   GOLD-MINE. 

Henry  Irving  as  Shylock. 

He  managed  tlie  Lyceum  Tlieater.  London,  twenty-seven  years,  and 
(luring  that  time  his  gross  receipts  were  approximately  .$10, .500, 000.  one- 
third  of  this  being  earned  by  productions  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 


MR.  WELLS  CONFESSING 

^HE  MODERN  Hterary  man  does  not  shrink  into  a 
chimney-corner  to  hide  his  personality  from  an  inquisi- 
tive world.  Neither  does  he  have  any  use  for  that 
curious  affectation  of  a  past  mid-century,  a  nom  de  plume.  As 
he  is  to-day  typified  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  we  see  him  in  T.  P.'s 
Magazine  practically  calling  out,  "I  am  Wells,  Wells,  Wells." 

The  occasion  for  it  is  a  pro- 
jected Russian  edition  of  this 
writer's  work,  and  the  publisher 
conceived  the  idea  of  making 
Mr.  Wells  approach  his  new- 
public  in  an  autobiographic 
introduction.  T.  P.  thereupon 
passes  it  back  to  English  read- 
ers, and  we  see  Mr.  Wells  as 
he  pictures  himself  on  his 
native  heath  in  the  south  of 
England,  in  "a  small  red- 
roofed  house  that  I  have  built 
myself,  with  a  tennis-lawn  and 
a  garden  of  flowers."  The 
England  of  the  ingratiating 
Mr.  Wells  presents  some  fea- 
tures of  charm,  but  he  hints 
that  after  all  the  Russian  peas- 
ant is  more  independent  than 
his  British  cousin.  It  is,  he 
explains,  "an  England  of  small, 
highly  cultivated  fields,  not 
fenced,  but  closed  in  by  well- 
kept  hedges  and  fringed  with 
oak  and  elm  trees,  of  hop- 
gardens like  very  trim  Anne- 
yards,  of  farmhouses  of  brick 
and  stone,  of  pretty  villages 
whose  villagers  are  not  inde- 
pendent peasants  as  yours  are, 
but  agricultural  employees,  of 
beautiful  old  churches  whose 
priests  are  often  quite  rich  men, 
of  wide  parks  as  carefully 
tended  as  gardens,  of  the  fine, 
handsome  eountrj'-houses  of 
wealthy  people."  But  Mr. 
Wells  is  not  a  part  of  this,  as 
he  goes  on  to  show : 


"I  am  now  just  forty-two 
years  old,  and  I  was  born  in  that  queer  indefinite  class  that  we 
call  in  England  the  middle  class.  I  am  not  a  bit  aristocratic; 
1  do  not  know  any  of  my  ancestors  beyond  my  grandparents, 
and  about  them  I  do  not  know  very  much,  because  I  am 
the  youngest  son  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  their  par(>nts 
were  all  four  dead  before  I  was  born.  My  motlier  was 
the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  at  a  place  named  Midhurst. 
Avho  supplied  post-horses  to  the  coaches  befor(>  the  railways 
came;  my  father  was  the  son  of  the  head  gardener  of  Lord 
de  Li.sle  at  Penshurst  (\istle,  in  Kent.  They  had  various  changes 
of  fortune  and  position;  for  most  of  his  life  my  father  kept  a 
little  shop  in  a  suburb  of  London,  and  eked  out  his  resources  b_\ 
playing  a  game  called  cricket,  which  is  not  t)idy  a  pastime,  but 
a  show  which  people  will  pay  to  see,  and  which,  therefore, 
affords  a  living  for  professional  play(>rs.  His  shop  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  my  mother,  who  had  once  been  a  lady's  maid,  be- 
came, when  I  was  twelve  years  old.  housekeeper  in  a  large 
country-hous«'.  I  too  was  d(>stined  to  be  a  shopkeei)er.  I  left 
school  at  thirteen  for  that  jjurpos*'.  1  was  apprenticed  first  to 
a  chiMuist  and,  that  proving  un.satisfa<'tory.  to  a  draper.  But 
.after  a  year  or  so  it  became"  evident  tt)  me  that  the  facilities  for 
higher  education  that  were  and   still  are  conslantl\    increasing 
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in  England,  offered  me  better  chances  in  life  than  a  shop  and 
comparative  illiteracy  could  do:  and  so  I  struggled  for  and  got 
various  grants  and  scholarships  that  enabled  me  to  study  and 
to  take  a  degree  in  science  and  some  mediocre  honors  in  the  new 
and  now  great  and  growing  Uni^ersity  of  London.  My  chief 
subject  for  graduation  was  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  pro- 
fessor in  whose  laboratory  I  work(>d  was  Professor  Huxley,  of 
whom,  no  doubt,  manj-  Russian  readers  will  have  heard. 

'  ■  Quite  the  first  Russian  name  t  hat  I  learned  to  respect  and 
admire  was  Kovalevsky,  the  biolog^ist." 

Mr,  Wells  tried  teacliing  biology  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
gave  it  up  for  journalism  because  "it  is  a   more   remunerative 


A     BlU'ION     .IIST     DISCOXKKED     HV     BKITAI.X. 

Edward  Ciordon  ("raiK.  "  acknowlcdKod  all  over  Kurope  as 
the  master  i)ioneer  in  the  theat«T,"  says  the  London  Nalion, 
"is  practically  ignored  in  his  own  country." 

profession  in  Kiigland  tlian  teaching."  Tlu-n,  too,  "some  little 
kink"  in  liis  mind  always  made  the  writing  of  prose  very  inter- 
esting to  liim.      The  man  of  letters  now  confesses: 

'■  I  began  first  to  write  literary  articles,  criticism,  and  so  forth, 
and  presently  short  imaginative  stories  in  which  I  made  use  of 
the  teeming  suggestions  of  modern  science.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable demand  for  this  sort  of  fiction  in  (Jreat  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, and  my  first  book,  'The  Time  Machine,'  puV)lished  in  1895, 
attrax'ted  considerable  attention;  and,  with  two  of  its  successors, 
'The  War  of  the  Worlds'  and  'The  Invisible  Man,'  gave  me  a 
sufficient  poj)nlarity  to  enable  me  to  devote  myself  exclusively, 
and  with  a  certain  sen.se  of  security,  to  purely  literary  work. 

"The  literary  life  is  one  of  the  modern  forms  of  adventure. 
Success  with  a  book — even  such  a  commercially  modest  success 
as  mine  has  been — -means  in  the  English-speaking  world  not 
merelj'  a  moderate  financial  independence,  but  the  utmost 
freedom  of  movement  and  intercourse.  A  poor  man  is  lifted 
out  of  his  narrow  circumstances  into  familiar  and  unrestrained 
int<'rf'our.se  with  a  great  variety  of  peoph-.  He  sees  the  world; 
if  his  work  excites  interest  he  meets  philo.sophers,  scientific  men, 
soldiers,  artists,  professional  men,  politicians  of  all  sorts,  the  rich, 
the  great,  and  he  may  make  such  use  of  them  as  he  can.  He  finds 
him.s<'lf  no  longer  reading  in  books  and  i)ai)ers,  but  hearing  and 
touching  at  first  hand  the  big  di.scussions  that  sway  men.  the 
initiatives  that  shape  human  affairs.  And  London  is  mon-  than 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom;  it  is  the  center  of  a  world  Empin; 
and  of  world-wide  i-nterprises. 

"To  be  a  literary  artist  is  to  want  to  render  one's  impressions 


of  the  things  about  one.  Life  has  interested  me  enormously, 
and  filled  me  Avith  ideas  and  associations  I  want  to  present  again. 
I  have  liked  life,  and  like  it  more  and  more.  The  days  in  the 
shop  and  the  servants'  hall,  the  straitened  struggles  of  my  early 
manhood,  have  stored  me  with  vi-vid  memories  that  illuminate 
and  help  me  to  appreciate  all  the  wider  vistas  of  my  later  social 
experiences.  I  have  friends  and  intimates  now  at  almost  every 
social  level,  from  that  of  a  peer  to  that  of  a  pauper,  and  I  find 
my  sympathies  and  curiosities  stretching  like  a  thin  spider's 
web  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  social  tangle.  I  count  that  wide 
social  range  one  of  the  most  fortunate  accidents  in  my  life,  and 
another  is  that  I  am  a  man  of  diffident  and  ineffectual  presence, 
unpunctual,  fitful,  and  easily  bored  by  other  than  literary  effort; 
so  that  I  am  not  tempted  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world  and  aban- 
don that  work  of  observing  and  writing  which  is  my  proper 
btisiness  in  it." 

Mr.  Wells  tells  the  Russians  what  we  know  and  need  not  re- 
peat, the  number  and  kind  of  books  he  has  written:  his  early 
"fantastic-scientific"  stories,  his  "sociological"  novels,  and 
his  novels  of  contemporary  life.  The  second  and  third  kinds 
are  not  strongly  differentiated,  but  the  last  kind  is  to  occupy 
his  future  years.  "There  was  no  ready-made  standing-ground 
for  me;  the  beliefs  and  assumptions  of  otir  fathers  have  decayed, 
become  unsafe,  or  altogether  broken  down."  He  had  first  to 
define  what  he  stood  upon,  or  write  of  life  in  a  disconnected  and 
inconsistent  Avay.  Now  he  hopes  to  "render  some  aspects  of 
this  great  spectacle  of  life  and  feeling  in  which  I  find  myself  in 
terms  of  indiA'idual  experience  and  character." 


HOME  HONORS  FOR   A  PROPHET 

y4  N(JLO-SAXON  PROPHETS  may  gain  honor  at  home, 
f-^L  it  appears,  by  the  simple  plan  of  first  going  abroad  for 
-^  -^  credentials  to  impress  home  doubters.  The  humorous 
policy  that  forces  such  an  act  upon  aspiring  geniuses  has  long 
l)<>en  charged  against  America,  but  England,  according  to  her 
recent  disclosures,  has  also  a  fine  example.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  few  w(>eks,  says  a  writer  in  The  Graphic  (London),  that  it 
"  must  have  dawned  on  a  good  many  people  that  there  is  an  Eng- 
lishman named  (Jordon  Craig."  All  of  a  sudden,  this  writer  as- 
serts, "the  daily  papers  have  been  filled  Avith  his  name  and  his 
attract i\e  asj)irations."  But  to  a  few  it  has  been  known  that 
CJordon  Craig  has  had  "attractive  aspirations"  regarding  a  new 
art  of  the  theater  for  more  than  ten  years.  During  that  time 
he  first  attempted  to  show  London  what  they  were,  but  Lon- 
don, mi.sled  by  London  critics,  couldn't  see.  So  he  went  abroad, 
Avhere  clearer- a  isioned  (Jermans  and  Russians  were  able  to  see 
and  use  what  Ik;  had  to  offer.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  progres- 
sive European  art  of  the  theater  is  now  colored  with  his  ideas, 
and  at  the  present  moment  he  is  in  Moscow  superintending  a 
production  of  "Hamlet."  There  is  already  a  controversy  on 
in  the  English  papers  over  the  debt  that  Professor  Reinhardt, 
the  German  producer,  owes  to  Craig.  The  Avriter  we  are  quoting 
sets  out  with  Mr.  Craig's  own  help  to  show  us  what  it  is  this 
Phiglishman  is  driving  at: 

"U  would  be  impo.ssible  to  give  one  categoric  answer  to  this, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  h(>  has  to  deal  with  a  great  many 
I)rohl('ms.  As  a  wide  gentTali/.ation,  however,  one  may  .say 
that  his  great  point  is  that  the  art  of  th(>  theater  must  be  a  unity. 
We  know  that  there  are  two  great  sides  to  a  stage  production — 
firstly,  the  play,  and,  .secondly,  the  presentation  of  it.  But  few 
pc^ople  are  aware  of  the  many  subdivisions  in  this  art  of  presen- 
tation.    Mr.  Craig  himself  puts  it  thus: 

"  'First  and  foremost,  there  is  the  proprietor  of  the  theater. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  business  manager,  who  rents  the  theater 
|t()  say  nothing  of  his  ov(>rlords  in  the  matter  of  leases].  Third- 
ly, there  is  the  stage  director,  sometimes  three  or  four  of  these. 
Then;  are  also  three  or  four  business  men.  Then  we  come  to 
the  chief  actor  and  the  chief  actress.  Then  we  have  the  actors 
and  the  actress  who  are  next  to  the  chief:  that  is  to  say,  who 
are  ready  to  step  into  their  places  if  required.     Then  there  are 
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from  twenty  to  sixt\-  other  actors  and  actresses.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  gentleman  who  designs  scenes.  Another  who  designs 
costumes.  A  third  who  devotes  his  time  to  arranging  light.  A 
fom-th  who  attends  to  the  machinery  (generally  the  hardest 
worker  in  the  theater).  And  then  we  have  from  twenty  to  a 
hundred  under-workers,  scene-painters,  costume-makers,  lime- 
light-manipulators, dressers,  scene-shifters,  under-machinists, 
extra  ladies  and  gentlemen,  cleaners,  program-sellers;  and  there 
we  have  the  bunch.'  " 

An  innovator  who  thus  knows  "the  whole  working  of  the 
theater  at  first  hand  "'  c^an  not  be  called  an  impractical  dreamer, 
declares  this  writer.  The  son  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  he  first  trod 
the  stage  at  the  age  of  six.  thirty-three  years  ago;  and  since  1889 
he  has  made  acting  and  the  theater  his  business.  Like  all  re- 
formers he  is  also  a  destroyer.     We  read: 

"  It  is  when  he  begins  to  make  deductions  that  the  supporters 
of  the  existing  system  make  demur: 

"  'We  see  [says  Mr.  Craig]  seven  heads  and  two  very  influen- 
tial members,  seven  directors  instead  of  one,  and  nine  opinions 
instead  of  one. 

"  'Now,  then,  it  is  impossible  for  a  work  of  art  ever  to  be  pro- 
duced when  more  than  one  brain  is  permitted  to  direct,  and  if 
works  of  art  are  not  seen  in  the  theater,  this  one  reason  is  a  suf- 
ficient one,  tho  there  are  plenty  more. 

"  'Do  you  wish  to  know  why  there  are  seven  masters  instead 
of  one?  It  is  because  there  is  no  man  in  the  theater  who  is  a 
master  in  himself.' 

"That  is  the  main  thesis.  The  wonder  is  not  that  these 
forces  do  not  work  together  for  good,  but  that  they  work  to- 
gether at  all,  considering  what  the  'theatrical  temperament'  is. 
The  details  of  the  theory  are  worked  out  at  great  length.  At 
(he  present  moment  the  art  of  the  theater  is  dominated  almost 
completely  by  the  actor,  who  is  only  one  of  the  factors,  as  Mr. 


aims  at  doing  this  by  establishing  a  school  of  theatrical  art. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  of  recent  years  established  schools  for  a/»t- 
ing,  but  that  was  done  after  a  struggle,  for,  with  our  great  dis- 
like of  the  academic,  we  all  believed  for  many  years  that  acting 
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FORUM    .SCKNE    IN    ' Ml  LHS    CiESAR." 

An  pxaniplf  of  Mr.  Craig's  work.    . 

Accuracy  in  Koinuii  arcliitcctiiri"  is  not  souglit ;  Slial<("s))i'are 
l<new  nothinK  al)out  it.  in  tliis  tlesign  Mr.  Craig  'felt  tlio 
crowd,  and  the  two  i)artit's."  Kvcn  a  "liiindrcd  tliousand 
voices  mal<(;  an  cxci'llcnl  l)acitgroun(l  to  the  voice  of  a  pcrson- 
allty."  "  Tlie  man  wiio  is  jx'rsiiadinK  tiio  crowd  is  in  tiic  middle 
distance;  those  against  whom  he  is  persuading  them  are  in 
the  foreground.  "    It  Is  Mark  Antony  addressing  half  Rome. 

Craig  holds.  He  is  considered  so  important  that  his  name  is 
printed  twice  as  big  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  play.  He  is. 
in  short,  It.  Mr.  Craig  wants  to  make  him  a  note  in  the  instru- 
ment of  interpretation,  and  not  the  entire  instrument,  and  he 
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A   CRAIG   SCENE    FOR    A   PLAY. 


Mr.  Craig's  stage  is  often  entirely  empty  of  things  that  rep- 
resent actual  objects.  He  aims  by  the  management  of  liglit 
on  simple  backgrounds  to  evoke  the  feeling  of  a  church,  for 
example,  without  presenting  the  painted  resemblance. 

could  not  be  taught;  and  after  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
stock  company,  which  formed  a  rough-and-ready  .school  of  prac- 
tical acting,  there  came  a  dreadfully  amateur  period  in  English 
acting. 

"Mr.  Craig  demonstrates  his  points  in  a  spirit  of  fine  Catholi- 
cism. He  can  admire  the  most  barn-storming  melodrama — if 
it  gets  home.  He  is  interested  in  the  problem  play.  Indeed, 
he  claims  that  his  method  is  applicable  to  everything  that  can 
be  stated  in  the  terms  of  drama.  Some  dramas,  of  course,  lend 
themselves  more  than  others  to  his  method." 

In  his  recently  published  book,  "On  the  Art  of  the  Theater." 
Mr.  Craig  writes  this  passage  on  the  actor's  art,  which  shows 
liow  he  conceives  it  in  the  same  terms  as  he  views  the  scenic 
accessories : 

"But  I  see  a  loophole  by  which  in  time  the  actors  can  escape 
from  the  bondage  they  are  in.  Th(\v  must  create  for  them- 
selves a  new  form  of  acting,  consisting  for  the  main  part  of  sym- 
bolical gesture.  To-day  they  impersouate  and  interpret ;  to- 
morrow they  must  represent  and  interpret;  and  the  third  day 
they  must  create.  By  this  means  style  may  return.  To-day 
the  actor  impersonates  a  certain  thing.  He  cries  to  the  audi- 
ence: 'Watch  me;  I  am  now  pretending  to  be  .so  and  so.  and  1 
am  now  pretending  to  do  so  and  so';  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
iniilnle,  as  exactly  as  possible,  that  wliidi  he  has  announced  he 
will  indicate.  For  instance,  he  is  Romeo.  He  tells  the  audience 
that  he  is  in  love,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  it  by  kissing  Juliet. 
This,  it  is  claimed,  is  a  work  of  art;  it  is  claimed  for  this  thai 
it  is  an  intelligent  way  of  suggesting  thought.  Why  why, 
that  is  just  as  if  a  painter  were  to  draw  upon  tlie  wall  a  picture 
of  an  animal  with  long  ears  and  then  writ(>  tinder  it  'This  is  a 
donkey."  Tiie  long  cars  made  it  plain  enough,  one  would  think, 
without  the  inscription,  and  aii\'  ciiild  of  ten  does  as  much. 
The  dilTi'i-cnce  between  the  ciiild  of  ten  and  the  artist  is  that  the 
artist  is  he  who  by  drawing  certain  signs  and  shap<'s  creates  the 
imi)ression  of  a  donkey;  and  the  greater  artist  is  he  who  creates 
tlie  impression  of  the  wlioic  genus  of  (ionUey,  tlie  .tpiril  of  the 
thing." 


GIVING  BACK  THEIR  CHILDHOOD 


THK  ('llllJ)KEX  of  tlu"  poor  will  have  reason,  in  no 
less  than  thirty  States  of  the  Union,  to  see  before  them 
a  brightening  future.  Last  year  this  number  of  com- 
monwealths produced  laws  which  will  restrict  the  use  made  of 
the  child's  small  physical  resources  in  the  mines  and  mills  and 
other  wealth-producing  agencies.     The  National  Child  Labor 


TOliN    FINGERS    OVER    THE    OYSTER    SHELLS. 

H«'l|)  i.s  scarce  In  the  Gulf  States,  and  the  children  are  imprest  into  the  work  of  "shucking 
the  oysters.      "  Five  cents  a  day  rewards  the  striifjfjle  of  many  a  little  flve-y ear-old." 


Committee  have  had  seven  years  of  "  hard,  discouraging  toil," 
but  now  it  feels  that  it  is  coming  into  its  own.  Its  general  sec- 
retary, Kev.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  bclie\'es  that  "  the  record  of  the 
past  .seven  years  gives  promise  that  the  American  people  are 
ready  to  rally  to  conditions  which,  throughout  the  nation,  shall 
guarantee  to  every  child  an  adequate  ojjportunity  to  play  and 
grow  and  learn."  The  women  who  an;  ardent  in  the  cause  of 
sutTrage  will  wehrome  his  furtiicr  statement  that  in  his  judgment 
"  child  labor  will  be  abolished  and  civilized  standards  of  em- 
ployment secured  far  quicker  by  the  combined  political  action 
of  men  and  women  than  by  continuing  to  regard  women  as  the 
incompetent  recijjienls  of  legislative  favor." 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  gives  his  views  and  many  interesting  as- 
pects of  his  reform  work  through  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  a  young  man  from  Mi<'higan,  where  he  was  edu- 
(•ated  and  entered  the-  ministry.  But  he  later  removed  to 
Mount  Vernon,  X.  Y.,  and  preached  in  a  Congregational  church 
there  for  six  years,  before  taking  up  his  present  work.  "  He  comes 
of  the  stock  that  bore  the  abolitionists  Elijah  and  Owen  Lovejoy, 
who  not  only  ha<l  sympathy  for  unfortimates,  but  were  ready 
to  tight  for  th«Mn."  His  "  faculty  for  making  dry  statistics  take 
life  "  comes  out  in  some  of  the  following  information  about  the 
child-labor  campaign: 

"  Here  was  an  eight-year-old  boy,  pale  and  worn,  toiling  in  a 


Tennessee  cotton-mill.  '  No,  I  don't  help  sister  or  mother;  just 
myself,'  was  the  little  old  man's  statement  to  the  committee's 
investigator.  The  Tennessee  legislature  this  year  released  these 
babies.  No  mill  work  now,  during  school-days,  for  children 
under  fourteen. 

"  There  was  a  tiny,  curly-haired  girl  in  a  group  of  Cleveland 
hosiery-workers  who  should  be  playing  with  her  dolls  or  doing 
kindergarten  lessons.  '  I  ravels  and  picks  up,' 
was  her  sole  excuse  for  existence.  Now  Ohio 
is  busy  with  her  case.  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed this  last  year  to  frame  a  children's  code, 
and  it  is  hoped  such  incidents  will  soon  he- 
impossible. 

"  Here  was  a  picture  of  a  little  six-year-old  in 
a  North  Carolina  mill,  where  his  mother  and 
sister  worked.  He  was  beginning  to  '  help.'  Ac- 
cording to  custom,  he  would  soon  be  regularly  at 
work.  North  Carolina  was  stirred  a  little  this  last 
year,  but  all  she  did  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
allow(>d  working-hours  per  week  from  sixty-six  to 
sixty  for  cliildren  under  eighteen. 

"  Tiny  boys  were  found  in  (leorgia  cotton-mills, 
so  small  that  they  had  to  climb  half-way  up  their 
machines  and  cling  there  wit  h  their  bare  toes.  .  .  . 
"  Mr.  Lovejoy  thinks  the  work  of  this  year  is 
encouraging,  tho  much  is  left  to  do.  In  many 
States  children  under  fourteen  are  employed  at 
grueling  work  when  they  should  be  in  school.  Last 
year  put  an  end  to  that  in  seven  States.  Fifteen 
was  made  the  limit  in  two  States.  Many  of  these 
tots  work  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day.  The 
eight-hour  day  was  established  in  three  States  last 
year  for  all  children  up  to  sixteen.  Seven  other 
States  passed  laws  reducing,  more  or  less,  the  hours 
of  child  labor.  Ten  States  besides  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  now  established  the  eight-hour  day 
for  little  ones. 

"  The  committee  found  night  work  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  child  labor.  As  the  result  of  its 
work  in  this  direction  California  prohibited  last 
year  the  employment  at  night  of  all  minors  under 
eighteen.  Eight  other  States  passed  similar  laws, 
with  sixteen  as  the  age  limit. 

"  Marked     improvements     in     laws     affecting 
children    in    dangerous    occupations     have     been 
made.    Ten  States  during  the  year  snatched  their 
little  citizens  from  the  path  of   crippling  machin- 
ery, death-dealing  explosives,  and  other  similar  perils." 


The  night-messenger  service,  which  employs  so  many  of  the 
city's  young,  is  also  one  of  the  most  prodigal  in  its  waste  of  child 
life.  Besides  exposing  youth  and  inexi)erience  to  the  most  sor- 
did conditions  of  the  night  life  of  the  great  cities;  indeed,  making 
them  an  involuntary  part  of  the  machinery  of  vice,  "  it  teaches 
nothing."  "  Instead  of  being  an  avenue  to  higher  industrial  op- 
portunities, the  night-messenger  service  is  a  blind  alley,  leaving 
the  boy  at  the  end  of  one  or  five  years  as  undeveloped  as  when 
he  began,  having  in  the  mean  time  absorbed  his  years,  sapped  his 
energy,  blunted  his  sensibilities,  and  shattered  his  ideals."  We 
read: 

"  As  far  as  New  York  City  and  State  are  concerned  the  wortt 
of  this  evil  has  been  abolished  by  the  Legislature  this  year.  Th.s 
law  just  passed  provides  that  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class 
no  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  shall  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work  as  a  messenger  before  five  in  the  morning  or 
after  ten  in  the  evening. 

"  By  this  new  law  a  standard  is  set  by  the  Empire  State  for 
all  other  States,  and,  with  the  accumulated  evidence  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  will  be  adequate 
to  force  the  same  standard  of  protection  throughout  the  Union. 

"  Indeed,  this  campaign,  which  was  begun  in  New  York  only 
a  year  ago,  has  already  borne  fruit  in  eleven  other  States  which 
have  passed  messenger-service  laws  more  or  less  stringent  during 
this  banner  year." 
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For  half  a  dozen  years  "  New  Yorkers  have  complacently  rev 
garded  their  State  as  the  leader  in  child-labor  legislation  ";  but 
their  peace  of  mind  ought  not  to  rest  secure  under  many  of  the 
facts  Mr.  Lovejoy  has  to  supply: 

"  Tenement  manufactories  in  the  big  cities  and  the  canning 
factories  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  are  still  New  York's 
unmitigated  curse.  In  the  living-rooms  of  the  tenement  fam- 
ily the  greatest  variey  of  industries  is  carried  on.  Wearj-  chil- 
dren, with  their  worn  mothers,  eke  out  an  existence 
in  filthy  surroundings.  Some  make  violets  at  the 
rate  of  144  for  four  cents,  and  there  is  no  law  in- 
terfering with  work  after  school,  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, or  far  into  the  night.  Manufacturing  cloth- 
ing, willowing  ostrich  plumes,  making  human-hair 
products,  millinery,  children's  dresses,  men's 
scarfs,  lace,  embroidery,  garters,  shelling  nuts, 
fashioning  paper  bags,  carding  buttons,  and  at- 
taching pencils  to  dance-cards  are  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  tenements. 

"  Such  work  has  most  pernicious  influences — it 
tends  to  demoralize  whatever  standard  of  living 
has  e^cisted;  the  meals  and  the  proper  care  of 
children  are  neglected.  More  than  that,  it  is  a 
menace  to  public  health.  Frequently  work  is 
.  going  on  in  rooms  in  which  the  worker  or  some 
member  of  the  household  is  sick  with  contagious 
disease.  One  observer  reports  that  a  home-finisher 
visited  had  a  little  boy  suffering  from  whooping- 
cough  and  spreading  contagion  over  the  garments 
on  which  he  was  working  with  his  mother. 

"  In  another  case  a  child's  head  and  face  were 
(iovered  with  a  loathsome  rash;  the  mother  con- 
stantly stopt  her  work  of  finishing  trousers  and 
(caressingly  ran  her  hands  over  this  eruption,  and 
then,  without  washing  them,  continued  her  work. 

"  Asked  what  was  the  matter  with  the  child,  she 
could  only  say  that  her  doctor  told  her  it  was 
some  '  ketcha  disease.' 

"  Underfeeding  and  overwork  in  bad  air,  to- 
gether with  dirty  habits,  make  these  children  most 
susceptible  to  tuberculosis  and  other  '  ketcha 
diseases,'  which  the  wearer  of  articles  made  by 
them  is  likely  to  contract.  More  than  sixty  articles 
not  mentioned  in  the  present  law  relating  to  man- 
ufacturing in  the  tenements  are  now  made  there. 
As  no  license  is  necessary  to  work  on  these  things, 
conditions  surrounding  their  manufacture  may  be 
indescribably  bad  for  the  little  workers  and  the 
general  public. 

"  Nevertheless,  many  consider  the  New  York  State  laws  in 
this  respect  models. 

"  The  conditions  in  the  canneries  of  New  York  State  have 
improved  much  in  the  last  year.  During  the  season  of  1911 
about  one-half  of  the  canners  voluntarily  stopt  using  children 
in  their  sheds.  Their  chief  employment  has  been  snipping  beans, 
husking  corn,  hulling  berries,  etc.  Canners  do  not  find  child 
work  particularly  profitable,  but  have  stated  that  the  labor  of 
mothers  can  not  be  obtained  unless  the  children  go  with  them. 
As  a  consequence,  the  committee's  labor  has  been  blocked  in 
that  direction." 

Here  are  some  further  "  cold  facts  "  ungarnished  by  the  sauce 
of  sympathetic  stories:  V;. 

"  There  are  still  thirty-five  States  in  the  Union  in  which  chil- 
dren of  under  sixteen  years  may  work  mofft^than  eight  hours  a 
day,  tho  some  of  these  are  among  the  States  that  have  taken 
feeble  legislative  steps  in  the  right  direc^tion  this  last  year. 

"  A  large  number  of  States  still  employ  young  boys  in  coal- 
mines and  quarries.  The  regulation  of  street  trades  is  chaotic. 
Huridnids  of  young  girls  and  boys  are  being  sacrificed  in  vaude- 
ville and  moving-piclure  shows.  The  fruit-,  vegctabl(>-,  and  sea- 
food-canning industries  throughout  the  country  remain  prac- 
tically exempt  from  all  cliild-lalKJr  restrictions.  Law  enforce- 
ment and  educational  oi)port unity  are  almost  lacking  in  many 
sections.  Many  laws  urged  by  the  committee  last  year  faile<i 
to  pa.ss.  Many  are  still  pending.  The  adoption  of  uniform 
laws  and  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  cliildren's  bureau  are 
being  ardently  sought   l)y  the  committee 

"  Pennsylvania  now  has  a  law  forbidding  the  employment  of 
•>oys  under  sixteen  inside  tlie  mines  and  of  boys  under  fourteen 
outsidr-." 


LAST  STAGES  OF   THE  OXFORD 
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HEX  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  there  were 
voices  in  the  air  that  haunt  my  memory  still."  So 
spoke  Matthew  Arnold  when,  toward  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  made  a  lecture  tour  in  America.  The  "  haunting  voices  " 
were  those  of  Newman,   Keble,  and  Puse3%  wiio  preached   the. 


ACROBATICS    OF    THE    COTTON-MILL. 

Piny    boys    were   found  in   Oeorgia  cotlon-mills,    so  small  ttiat  they  had  to  climh  half- 
way up  their  macliines  and  cling  there  with  their  bare  toes." 


Oxford  Movement  and  almost  rent  the  Anglican  Church  in  two. 
Many,  like  the  great  leader  who  afterward  became  a  cardinal  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  went  from  their  own  communion  to  that 
of  Rome.  All  through  the  ninet(Hmth  century  the  voices  still 
called,  but  they  spoke  with  diminishing  \'olume.  Now  we  read 
that  the  voices  are  becoming  hushed  and  do  not  even  speak 
loudly  in  favor  of  that  High-church  party  within  the  Church 
of  England  that  bears  its  closest  resemblance  to  the  polity  and 
practise  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Even  Oxford,  the  "  home  of 
lost  causes,"  now  has  a  bishop,  Dr.  Gore,  recently  elected,  who 
makes,  we  are  told,  the  "  discreet  "  admission  that  the  "  Oxford 
Movement  "  is  at  least  a  "  comparative  failure." 

In  The  Nineteenth  Century  (January)  the  Rev.  A.  11.  T. 
Clarke  points  to  aspects  of  contemporary  opinion  tliat  pro\e  to 
his  satisfaction  that  ritualism  and  formalism  have  had  their  day. 
"  Not  only  is  the  old  standard  of  dis('ii)line  and  doctrine  gone, 
but  the  old  ideals  and  phrases  have  lost  tlieir  meaning."  Tin- 
High-Anglican  camp  has  become  "  full  of  dissensions  since  tlie 
findings  of  history  first  disturbed  the  Tnictjuian  view  of  I  lie 
primitive  Christian  Church."  In  {\\v  general  confusion,  we  arc 
told,  two  issues  stand  out  jjlainly:  "Tlie  divergence  lu-t  ween 
laity  and  clergy  is  every  day  increasing;  whil(>  the  clergy  them- 
.selves  are  fast  giving  nj)  llieir  old-fasliioned  adhesion  to  tlie 
principles  of  church  and  state  and  tlie  j)rest>nt  version  of  llie 
Pray»>r-book."  The  death  of  three  distinguished  ch'rgymcn, 
designated  as  "  Tradarians  "  In-  Mr.  Clarke— Dr.  Woni.s- 
worth,  liishop  of  Salisbury;    Dr.  (iregory.   Dean  of  St.   Paul's, 
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and  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford — marks  the  time  "  to  reckon  up 
the  Church's  debt  "  to  the  promoters  of  the  Oxford  MoNcinent. 
The  writer  we  are  quoting  s:i\es  liis  reasons  for  the  ^Movement's 


LEO.    WHO   OETS    FIFTEEN   CENTS   A   DAY. 

Ho   is   eiKht    years  old   and    stands   forty-eight    inclies   liigli, 
but  all  day  picks  tip  bobbins  in  a  cotton-mill. 


will  never  be  believed,  and  never  yet  was  seriously  believed,  by 
any  of  the  sons  of  men. 

O.  'tis  a  burden.  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven! 

In  all  this  elaborate  system  of  religious,  or  rather  of  ritual, 
solemnities  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  the  heart  of  man  to  be 
roused  by  the  terrors  of  the  law  or  to  be  softened  by  the  plead- 
ings of  the  gospel." 

No  one,  asserts  Air.  Clarke,  "  can  be  in  touch  with  the  more 
recent  historical  products  of  our  two  chief  universities  [Oxford 
and  Cambridge]  without  noticing  the  distinctly  Protestant  trend 
of  our  leading  historians." 

"  The  '  Cambridge  Modern  History  '  was  planned  by  a  Lib- 
eral Catholic;  but  its  decidedly  Protestant  bias  has  already 
given  offense  to  its  reviewers  of  the  Tractarian  school.  The 
admirable  series  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  histories  edited  by 
such  eminent  High-churchmen  as  Dr.  William  Hunt  and  Dean 
Stej)hens  have  a  free  and  imi)artial  and  Protestant  outlook. 
Even  with  such  pronounced  contributors  as  Mr.  Prere,  of  Mir- 
field,  they  are  fair  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  defend  the  Elizabethan 
reforms,  and  speak  well  of  Proude;  while  Mr.  Pletcher's 
new  '  Histories  of  England,'  written  for  young  students  on  a 
new  plan,  are  aggressively  Protestant.  Of  more  distinctively 
Churchly  productions  Mr.  Warre-Cornish's  brilliant  ?  History  of 
the  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  '  sketches  with' 
sympathetic  impartiality  the  two  movements,  Evangelical  and 
Tractarian,  which  at  the  beginning  of  that  century  struggled 
for  supremacy  in  the  bosom  of  the  National  Church.  Yet  the 
distinguished  writer,  who  is  a  '  moderate  High-churchman,' 
singles  out  Archbishop  Tait  as  the  beau  ideal  of  English  church- 
manship;  and  Tait  was  far  from  being  a  Tractarian.  More 
recently  still,  a  powerfid  writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
summing  up  the  results  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  regards  its 
moral  and  social  influence  as  one  of  the  most  '  disquieting  ' 
features  of  the  present  time.  This  article  was  followed  in  Octo- 
ber last  by  a  contribution  to  The  Churchman  from  the  pen  of  a 
definite  High  Anglican,  criticizing  the  present  tendencies  of 
the  Oxford  School  as  having  far  outrun  the  limits  of  loyalty  to 
the  Prayer-book;  and  this  view  of  the  matter  the  Roman  Chureh 


failure  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  layman's  interests,  and, 
while  many  may  disagree  with  him,  his  views  are  worth  reading: 

'■  The  Oxford  Movem«>nt  originally  stood  for  an  appeal  to  his- 
tory in  defense  of  church  establishments.  Yet  it  must  have 
struck  the  least  observant  of  mankind  that  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment from  the  outset  was  not  destined  to  last  or  to  leave  any 
al)iding  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  average  Englishman. 
While  refined  and  (what  Plato  calls)  musical  souls  exist  there 
will  always  be  an  appeal  of  the  ritual  and  the  ceremonial  to  fas- 
tidious and  esthetic  natures.  Hut  even  to  such  it  will  a])peal 
rather  as  an  art  than  as  a  religion,  as  .something  to  cultivate 
more  than  as  an  object  of  worship.  People  of  leisure  have  time 
to  grow  mystical.  People  in  academic  circles  have  means  to 
become  learned  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  But  a  religion  that 
can  only  be  cultivated  in  academies  and  practised  in  an  artistic 
environment  finds  no  room  in  the  heart  of  a  toiling  mechanic 
and  lea\  es  no  time  for  the  private  devotions  of  the  modern  man 
of  affairs.  In  short,  it  becomes  (unlike  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare) a  thing  but  for  an  age,  not  for  all  time.  It  supplies  a 
need,  but  it  does  not  supply  the  common  needs,  of  all  mankind. 
Take  Newman,  Pusey,  Keble,  and  Liddon  from  Oxford  and  from 
all  the  ecclesiastical  and  academical  apparatus  Oxford  affords, 
and  the  sacred  cult  of  the  Fathers — the  solemn  initiation  into 
an  antiquated  system — expires.  It  does  not  proclaim,  it  does 
not  set  out  to  proclaim,  those  grand  primeval  and  fimdaincntal 
truths  of  which  dim  voices  in  the  heathen  world  were  the  har- 
bingers and  of  which  the  prea/'hing  of  the  gospel  was  (and  ever 
is)  the  fulfilment.  It  does  not  spe(;ifically  announce,  as  Canon 
Simp.son  not  obscurely  hints,  to  a  guilty  world  the  verdict  of 
its  ruin  in  the  sight  of  God  or  the  hope  of  its  restoration  to  the 
iinage  of  Cod.  It  does  not  specifically  echo  the  tidings  of  re- 
demption through  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  comi)lefeness  of  for- 
giveness, the  assurance  of  a  resurrection,  the  existence  of  a  hope 
incorruptible,  indefectible   and  that  fadeth  not  away 

"  Now  we  venture  to  say  that  such  a  system — a  system  which 
Augustine  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Pelagian  -while  it  makes  its 
due  appeal  to  the  eye.  the  heart,  the  fancy,  of  the  unregenerate 
man  (who  would  fain  have  a  Christianity  without  Christ  and  a 
gospel  of  orderliness  without  a  corresponding  inward  change) 


IJTTLK    (ilKl.S    l.\    SOimilOK.N'    (TJTTON-M I LLS 
Staiidini;  all  day  before  the  reels. 

has  accepted  by  announcing  a  republication  this  year  in  Eng- 
lish dress  of  a  very  sympathetic  history  of  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment which  represents  Pusey  as  the  church-bell  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  sanctuary." 
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Like  the  well  furnished  home  the  modern  office  should 

so  utilize  its  available  space  that  it  never  creates  the  impression  of 
being  overcrowded. 

Congestion  always  suggests  disorder. 

Interruptions  to  important  business  deals,  aggravating 

delays  and  clerical  mistakes  are  frequently  caused  by  poorly  planned 
offices  using  unstandardized  and  different  makes  of  filing  cabinets  that 
neither  match  up  or  harmonize  on  the  outside,  nor  afford  a  uniform  efficient 
surface  on  the  inside. 

As  will  be  noted  in  both  these  illustrations,  these  offices  are  not  larger 
than  those  in  the  average  business  block;  yet  they  create  the  impression  of  ample  room 
for  transacting  business  without  interference. 

Uniformity  and  standardization  are  the  cardinal  principles  of  all 

Filing  Equipment 

Made  in  selected  grades  of  choice  Qiiartered  Oak  and  Real  Mahogany  ; 
or  in  Steel,  enameled  to  match  interior  trims  of  Oak  or  Mahogany,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  economical  equipment  to  purchase  for  those  who  wish  to  utilize 
their  available  space  to  the  best  advantage,  and  eliminate  waste  without  sacri- 
ficing the  favorable  impressions  that  a  well-furnished  office  invariably  creates. 

Sold  at  uniform  prices  by  authorized  agencies  in  1500  towns  and  cities. 
Where  not  represented,  goods  shipped  on  approval,  freight  paid. 

Complete  illustrated  catalogue,  and  special  literature  relating  to 
your  line  of  business,  mailed  on  request.     Address  Dept.  V810 

JHjc  9lol>c^Vcri>ickc(?o.,  Cincinnati 


Branch     Store 


New  York,  380-SS2  Broadway 
Boston,  91-!)S  Fi'deral  Strrel 
Pkilnddphia,  10 IJ- 10 14  Che«lnul  Si. 


Chicago,  231-235  So.  Wabash  Armue 
WaxhitH/tov,  121S-1220  F  Stred.  A'.  If. 
Oiyirintiati,    lSS-130  Fourth  Avenue,   Kni't 
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TUTO  HORN 

A  Two-Tone  Electric  Horn  with  Com- 
plete Equipment  $25.00 — any  finish.  — 

Vou  not  only  buy  aTu!o  Horn— two  auto 
horns  in  one — but  you  gtt  all  the  equipment 
necessary  (or  installing  it.  This  makes 
the  Tuto  the  best  horn  value  on  the  market. 

The  Tuto  Horn  is  the  only  ,v 

adequate  warning  signal 

First :  Its  two  tioifs.  low  and  loud,  are 
distinctive  and  command  instant  attention. 
Second:  It  is  quickly  and  easily  opeiated. 
Both  low  and  loud  notes  produced  by  one 
push  button — located  on  the  steering  wheel  > 

right  iitider  the  thumb. 

Te»t  the  Tuto  for  10  Days  Free 

F'ill  out  the  Tuto  Coupon.  Take  it  to 
your  dealer.  He  will  put  a  Tuto  Horn  on 
your  car.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  it. 
If  there  is  not  an  accessory  dealer  in  your 
district,  send  the  coupon  to  us. 

THE  DEAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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4h  I  (I   <M>  l*ltKI' A  II).    Uiri-'tfrom  niill-     For  auUiinohilo, 
*r  '  " '•     I  iiiHT.      Yoitr  namf,    initials^  or   in- 

iliala  ano  f  m.    (.'an't  Im-  romovcd  without  deitroy- 

inr  roh.-.     '  .  .   rolK-  without  name  woven  in  would 

c<j%\  %\:,.iiH  .   -  -M,    r.       lh>-'  Naiiif-Oii  Auto    Ro^M*  ig  of  dyed-in- 
tlir-yarn  Mohair  of  rxtra  lon:r  fi^'re.      Warm,  soft,  luxurious. 

In  fart,  two-rolor  rombinationt  from  any  two  of  these:  Black, 
Kawn.  Aiit/f  Ciray.  Mar'^-'-n.  Olive  Green.  Dark  Hlif.  I>-ather. 
Sp«^ia!  roloni  U*  matrh  any  rar  fl-'iO  extra.  Kottnd  with  felt:  M 
xT.'inrhea.  M^ney  bark  if  notsatiafartory.  Write  for  Booklet. 
i.  k  v..  DAWSON',  Hueo«k  k  HoB^rsct  Str«v*ta,  PhUadelpfaU 
■  fr»    of  TpXtil--*  f'»r  21  ye»r^  Ajfents  want^-d  everywhere. 


!  CURRENT  POETRY 

j 

BETWEEN  the  blue  and  gold  covers 
of  "The  Poems  of  Henry  Van  Dyke" 
I  (Scribner's)  we  ar6  met  with  restful  verses 
that  hold  no  glint  of  steel  and  scarce  any 
gambling.  Here  is  the  muse,  smartly 
■  gloved  and  groomed,  with  all  the  social 
arts  and  graces — a  veritable  little  dancing- 
master  of  letters.  It  knows  how  to  enter 
and  leave  a  room.  It  enjoys  the  sweets 
of  alliteration.  It  goes  to  church  on 
Sunday  and  is  stiff  with  ruiBed-shirt 
orthodo.xy.  It  can  talk  in  a  pretty,  light- 
hearted  way  about  polite  subjects. 

Class-struggle,  war,  tragedy,  the  sting 
of  poverty,  the  disturbing  passions  of 
hate  and  love,  religious  revolution,  the 
whole  muddy  tide  of  human  activity — ■ 
subjects  and  interests  such  as  these  are 
remote  from  the  verse  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke, 
or  if  seen  at  all  are  softened  by  a  rosy  mist 
of  optimism.  In  this  titanic  age  such 
decorative  verse  as  this  seems  archaic. 

Yet  it  is  hardly  fair  to  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
to  leave  his  poetry  in  this  fashion,  sitting 
before  a  mirror,  vanity-box  in  hand. 
There  are  times  when  Van  Dyke  leaves 
the  valley  of  vain  verses.  On  occasion 
his  frozen  artistry  thaws  out  and  flows 
in  limpid,  natural,  unaffected  verse,  which 
in  the  poem  "Rendezvous"  reminds  one 
of  Tennyson  and  in  "Nepenthe"  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  art  of  Coventry  Patmore. 
And  it  is  then  that  we  are  grateful  to  the 
poet,  when  he  flatters  us  by  giving  back 
to  us  our  every-day  thought  clothed  with 
ten  times  its  original  grace  and  beauty. 
We  are  grateful  to  him  for  the  lesson  of 
his  style,  for,  like  the  poets  of  France,  he 
can  write  verses  that  are  crystal-clear, 
with  meaning  totally  unclouded.  We  can 
sincerely  thank  him,  too,  for  keeping  the 
fact  of  poetr.\'  before  a  very  large  group 
of  people  who  otherwise  might  have  for- 
gotten its  existence. 

But  at  the  best,  and  judged  by  supreme 
standards,  this  popular  author  belongs, 
where  George  Sylvester  Vierick  has  put 
him,  with  the  middle  class  of  American 
poets,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  gentle 
curfew  of  Van  Dyke  will  leave  a  long 
echo  behind.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  these  verses  will  have  undue  long 
life — for  the  world's  luggage  is  heavy  and 
must  be  ruthlessly  lightened  from  time 
to  time. 

Ttic  Old  Flute 

Bv   Hknhy   V.\n   Dyke 

Freely  rendered  frorti  the  French   of 
Aiunisle  Angellier. 

'I'lic  time  will  conic  when    1   no  more  can  play 
This  polished  flute:     the  stops  will  not  obey 
.My  gnarled  fingers;    and  the  air  it  weaves 
In  modulations,  like  a  vine  with  leaves 
Climbing  aroimd  the  tower  of  song,  will  die 
In  rustling  uiituiiin  rhythms,  (ronfii.sed  and  dry. 
.My  shortened  breath  no  more  will  freely  fill 
This  magic  reed  with  mtUody  at   will; 
.My  stiffened  lips  will  try  and  try  in  vain 
To  wake  the  liquid,  l(;aping,  dancing  strain; 
The  heavy  notes  will  falter,  wheeze,  and  faint 
Or  moek  m.v  ear  with  shrillnes.s  of  complaint. 

Then  let  me  hang  this  faithful  friend  of  mine 

Upon  the  trunk  of  some  old,  sacred  pine. 

And  sit  beneath  the  green  i)rotecting  boughs 

To  hear  the  viewless  wind,  that  sings  and  .soughs 

Above  me.  play  its  wild,  aerial  lute. 

And  draw  a  ghost  of  music  from  my  flute! 


So  will  I  thank  the  gods;    and  most  of  all 

The  Delian  Apollo,  wliom  men  call 

The  mighty  master  of  Immortal  soimd. — 

Lord  of  the  billows  in  their  chanting  roimd. 

Lord  of  the  winds  that  fill  the  wood  with  sighs. 

Lord  of  the  eclioes  and  their  sweet  replies. 

Lord  of  the  little  people  of  the  air 

That  sprinkle  drops  of  music  everywhere. 

Lord  of  the  sea  of  melody  that  laves 

The  imiverse  with  never  silent  waves. — 

Him  will  I  thank  that  this  brief  breath  of  mine 

Has  caught  one  cadence  of  tlie  song  divine; 

And  these  frail  fingers  learned  to  ris(>  and  fall 

In  time  with  that  great  time  which   throbs  thro' 

all ; 
And  these  poor  lips  have  lent  a  hit  of  .joy 
To  songlcss  men  whom  weary  tasks  employ! 
My  life  has  had  its  music,  and  my  heart 
In  harmony  has  borne  a  little  part. 
Before  I  come  with  quiet,  grateful  breast 
To  Death's  dim  hall  of  silence  and  of  rest. 

Rendezvous 

By   Henry   Van   Dyke 

I  count  that  friendship  little  worth 
Which  has  not  many  things  untold. 
Great  longings  that  no  words  can  hold. 

And  pa.ssion-secrets  waiting  birth. 

Along  the  slender  wires  of  speech 

Some  message  from  the  heart  is  sent; 
But  who  can  tell  the  whole  that's  meant? 

t>ur  dearest  thoughts  are  out  of  reach. 

1  have  not  seen  thee,  tho  mine  eyes 
Hold  now  the  image  of  thy  face; 
In  vain,  through  form,  I  strive  to  trace 

The  soul  I  love:   that  deeper  lies. 

A  thousand  accidents  control 

Our  meeting  here.     Clasp  hand  in  hand. 
And  swear  to  meet  me  in  that  land 

Where  friends  hold  converse  soul  to  soul? 


Nepenthe 

By   Henry'  Van   Dyke 

Yes,  it  was  like  you  to  forget. 

And  cancel  in  the  welcome  of  your  smile 

My  deep  arrears  of  debt. 

And  with  the  putting  forth  of  both  your  hands 

To  sweep  away  the  bars  my  folly  set 

Between  us — bitter  thoughts,  and  harsh  demands. 

And  reckless  deeds  that  seemed  untrue 

To  love,  when  all  the  while 

My  heart  was  aching  through  and  through 

For  you,  sweet  heart,  and  only  you. 

Yet,  as  I  turned  to  come  to  you  again. 

I  thought  thert^  must  be  many  a  mile 

Of  sorrowful  reijroach  to  cross. 

And  many  an  hour  of  mutual  pain 

To  bear,  until  I  could  make  plain 

That  all  my  pride  was  but  the  fear  of  lo.ss, 

And  all  my  doubt  the  shadow  of  despair 

To  win  a  heart  so  innocent  and  fair; 

And  even  that  which  looked  most  ill 

Was  but  the  fever-fret  and  efl'ort  vain 

To  dull  the  thirst  which  you  alone  could  still. 

But  as  I  turned,  the  desert  milas  were  crossed. 

And  when  I  came,  the  weary  hours  were  sped ! 

For  there  you  stood  beside  the  open  door. 

Glad,  gracious,  smiling  as  before, 

And  with  bright  eyes  and  tender  hands  outspread 

Kestored  me  to  the  Eden  I  had  lost . 

Never  a  word  of  cold  rc^proof, 

No  sharp  reproach,  no  glances  that  accuse 

The  culi>rit  whom  they  hold  aloof, — 

Ah,  'tis  not  thus  that  other  women  use 

The  (mipire  they  have  won! 

For  there  is  none  like  you,  belov(^d — none 

Secure  enough  to  do  what  you  have  done. 

WhtTc  did  you  learn  this  heavenly  art, — 

You  sw<^etest  and  most  wi.se  of  all  that  live,— 

With  silent  welcome  to  impart 

Assurance  of  the  royal  heart 

That  never  questions  where  it  v/ould  forgive'/ 

{Continued  on  page\29\ 

MiionclieM  Thirst  — 
HorMl'oril'N  .%cl<l  I'liosiilialc 

It  makps  a  refreKliinu,  coolinirlx'vt'nmi' ami  strnit,'th- 
eninK  Tonic— nuperior  to  lemonade. 
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WHERE  HAY 

MY  PROHTS 

GONE? 


¥ 


NEW  KIND 
OF  BUSINESS  BOOK 


"Where   Have   My    Profits    Gone?"  is  a  new  kind   of  business 
book  of  direct  interest  to   every  business  man — whether  he  is  a  small  retailer,  or 
large  retailer,    East,    West,    North  or  South,  in  a  big  city,  a  medium-sized  town,  or 
small   village — whether  he    is    a   jobber,   manufacturer,    banker,   restaurant    proprietor, 
railroad  official,  manager,  corporation  officer,  publisher,  or  any  other  business  man. 

This    256   page,   cloth    bound    book  contains   Sixteen  "  The  Fight  for  More  Business,  "  "The  New  Principle 

chapters  of  valuable  facts  regarding  the  handling  of  modern       in  Business,"  "  How  Every  Business   is  Built  Up,"    "Tht- 


business   of    every   kind. 

Chapter  One  is  a  survey  of  business  in  general — a  run- 
ning fire  comment  on  the  sources  of  losses  in  different  trades. 

Chapter  Two  is  a  description  of  33  kinds  of  losses  in 
different  stores. 

Chapter  Three  is  entitled  "Big  Store  Methods,"  which 
is  self-explanatory. 

Chapter  Four  is  a  very  striking  presentation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Planner  and  the  Plugger. 

Chapter  Five,  entitled  "  Cash  or  Credit,  Which  ?  "  is  an 
unusual  arraignment  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  each. 

The  great  Sixth  Chapter,  "Retail  Advertising  for  Any 
Store,"  gives  the  fundamentals  of  successful  advertising. 


Weakest  Link,"  "A  Factor  in  Commercial  Progress"  are 
rive  chapters  which  will  sink  deep  in  the  heart  of  every 
business  man. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  losses 
in  hotels,  cafes  and  similar  establishments. 

Chapter  Nine,  entitled  "Creating  Public  Confidence," 
deals  with  the  relations  of  the  public  to  the  Service  corporations. 

"The  Business  Detective"  is  a  study  of  some  of  the  ways 
by  which  dishonest  employees  and  dishonest  customers  de- 
fraud retail  stores  and  other  business  houses. 

The  last  chapter,  "The  Store  of  Tomorrow,"  is  a  little 
epic.  It  is  a  call  to  every  business  man  to  look  with  confi- 
dence and  hope  into  the  future. 
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FREE,  FOR  COUPON,  PROPERLY  FILLED  OUT 

This   book   is  published  by  the  American   Sales   Book   Company,    Ltd.,  which   employs  over 
200  expert  traveling  business   investigators,  who  report  their  findings   to   the   Executive   Offices,      / 
where  system  originators  work    out   economical,  accurate  and  successful    methods    for   each   case.      / 

The  facts  thus  gathered  show  such  a  widespread  prevalence  of  losses  due  to  preventable  causes,  that  the  company  JKKf 
decided  to  publish  this  book  on  the  subject,  believing  that  in  so  doing,  it  was  rendering  a  ■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■  HF'L  "■i 
valuable  service  to  its  patrons  and  to  all  business  houses.  That  these  facts  might  be  pre- 
sented in  the  most  interesting  and  useful  ways,  it  engaged  the  services  of  one  of  the  best 
business  writers  at  its  command,  Mr.  M.  P.  Gould,  who  has  shown,  as  every  business 
nun  will  admit,  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  book,  great  skill  in  getting  at  the  vital  facts  and  ex- 
plaining, illustrating  and  illuminating  them  until  the  book  reads  like  a  modern  history  of 
better  business. 

Book  Free  Postpaid,  to  any  man  in  business  who  will  fill  out  the  coupon,  attach  it  to 
his  firm's  letterhead,  state  whether  he  is  proprietor,  manager,  superintendent,  representa- 
tive, or  whatever  position   he   holds  with  the  firm,  and  send  to  us. 

This  coupon  is  required  merely  to  prevent  the  sending  of  this  expensive  work  to  those  not  connected 
officially  with  some  business.  Otiiers  who  desire  a  copy  of  "Where  Have  My  Profits  Gone?"  can  ob- 
tain it  by  sending  51.50  plus  12c  for  postage. 

AMERICAN  SALES  BOOK  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Originators  of  Sales  Check  Books  and  Short  Account  Credit 
Registers.     Manufacturers  of  Autographic  Registers,  Auto- 
matic Carbon  Books  and  Manifold  Books. 

Executive  Offices,  ELMIRA,  New  York 

Branches    in     All    Principal    Cities 
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American  Sales  Book  Co.,  Ltd. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  tiie  bootc,  ;"  Where  Have 
My  Protits  Gone?''  as  advertised  in 
Literary  Digest,  i-2o-ii. 


My  Business  is. 
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The  Sheerest  Hose 

for    Dress    Wear — 

Guaranteed 

IT  is  easy  enough  to  guarantee  hose  that 
are  cumbersome,  coarse  and  hot.  The 
wear  in  "Holeproof"  is  in  its  yarn,  not 
its  -zveighL  The  light  weights  will  wear  just 
as  long  as  the  heavy.  The  reason  is  that  we 
use  cotton  yarn  costing  an  average  of  70c  a 
pound.  We  could  buy  common  yarn  at  30c 
a  pound.  But  our  yarn  is  3-ply  Egyptian 
and  Sea  Island  cotton — the  softest,  most 
riexible,  lightest  weight,  yet  the  strongest 
yarn  that's  sold.  That's  why  ihe  hose  can 
be  made  light  and  strong.  That's  why  95 
per  cent  of  our  output  has  always  outlasted 
our  guarantee,  including  these   ll^ht  weights. 

A  Million  Wearers 

A  million  people  know  "Holeproof."  The  fact 
that  so  many  have  been  rf)nvinced  should  bring  more  or 
less  conviction  to  you.  If  a  million  have  tried  them  and 
swear  by  them  now,  don't  you  think  you  may  do  the 
same  if  you  try  them? 

The  signature  above  identifies  the  gen- 
uine "Holeproof,' '  and  you  ivant  to  iden- 
tify it, for  it  is  the  ordinal  guaranteed  hosiery, 
and  there  are  scores  of  the  heavier  kinds. 


ttoieproofliosiera 

FOR  MEN  women'  AND  CHILDREN^ 


Thirty-nine  years  of  experience  go  into  every 
pair  of  "Holeproof." 

We  spend  $55,000  ayear  for  inspection- to 
see  that  eacli  pair  is  perfectly  made.  Voii  never 
will  get  a  pair  that's  defective. 

Price-i  range  from  $1.50  for  si.\  pairs, 
guaranteed  si.x  months,  up  to  J3.00. 
according  to  the  finish  and  weight. 


Silk  hose  for  men,  tliree  pairs  guaranteed  ilnee 
months,  $2.00— for  women.  $3.00. 

The  genuine  is  sold  in  your  town.  We'll 
tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on  request  or  ship 
direct  where  there's  no  dealer  near,  charge-, 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Write  for  free  book,  "How  to  Make  Your 
Feet  Happy." 


flolejiraof 

.liojierj! 


lUit  U.  S 

f>»l.  Office.  190« 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  976  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 

HnletToof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Cinada,  Ltd..  London.  Can..  Distributors  for  Canada 

Tiinipiro  N.'vvs  r..  .  S.  A  .  filv  of  Mr-\i.-o,   Ai-.-nts  f.T  M.xiiMii  K-piil.l..-  ilT-y) 
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'  See  Them  BEFORE  Payind 

ThcHecfniHart'  (-hciiilcul  wlilte 
Kapphireii  — LOOK  like  Dia- 
inonde.  Stand  add  and  fire 
diamond  testH.  80  hard  th(?y 
'caxlly  scratch  a  lUe  and  will  cut  glass. 
Unliiancy  guaranteed  25  years.  AM 
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(Continued  from  page  126i 

None  l)iit  a  queen  could  pardon  nic  like  this! 

My  sovereign  lady,  let  me  lay 

Within  each  rosy  palm  a  loyal  kis.s 

Of  penitence,  then  close  the  fingers  up. 

Thus — thus!     Now  give  the  cup 

Of  full  nepenthe  in  your  crimson  mouth. 

And  come — the  garden  blooms  with  bliss. 

The  wind  is  in  the  south. 

The  rose  of  love  with  dew  is  wet — 

Dear,  it  was  like  you  to  forget! 

When  a  literary  man  first  experiments 
with  rime  and  meter,  he  seems  often  to 
have  the  superstition  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  deal  in  interesting  ideas.  He 
will  take  some  "tu-penny"  thought,  that  he 
would  he  ashamed  to  put  in  a  paragraph 
of  prose,  and  will  try  to  make  it  lea\'('n 
ten  stanzas  of  verse.  Not  so  .John  (!. 
Neihardt,  When  we  read  a  poem  by  him 
we  are  certain  to  find  a  big  theme — one 
that  would  be  interesting  whether  done 
into  verse  or  prose.  May  we  point  out  the 
clever  rime-scheme  of  the  following  poem 
from   The  Atnerican? 

Hymn  Before  Blrtb 

By  John   G.    Neihaudt 

Soon  shall  you  come  as  the  dawn  from  the  dumb 
abysm  of  night, 
Traveler    birthward,    hastener    earthward    out 
of  the  gloom! 
Soon  shall  you  rest  on  a  soft  white  breast  from 
the  measureless  mid-world  flight. 
Waken  in  fear  at  the  miracle,  light,  in  tlit^  i)aiii- 
hushed  room! 

Ivovingly    fondled,    fearfully    guarded    by    hands 
that  are  tender, 
Frail  shall  you  seem  as  a  dream  thai  must  fail 
in  the  swirl  of  the  morrow: 
Oh,   but  the  vast,   immemorial  past  of  ineffable 
splendor. 
Forfeited    soon    in    the    pangful    surrender    lo 
Sense  and  to  Sorrow! 

Who  shall  unravel  your  tangle  of  travel,  un<'ur- 
tain  your  history? 
Have  you  not  run  with  the  sun-gladdened  feet 
of  a  thaw? 
Lurked  as  a  thrill  in  the  will  of  the  primal  Sea- 
Mystery, 
The  drift  of  the  cloud  and  the  lift  of  the  nuxjn 
for  a  law? 

Lost  Is  the  tale  of  the  gulfs  you  have  crossed  and 
t  he  veils  you  have  lifted ; 
In  man.v  a  tongue  have  been  wrung  from  you 
outcries  of  pain; 
You  have  leapt   with  the  lightning  from    thunder- 
heads,  hurricane-rifted — 
And  breathed  in  the  whisperiuK  ruin! 

Latent  in  juices  the  April  sun  looses  from  car)ture. 
Have  you  not  blown  in  the  lily  and  grown  in 
the  weed? 
Burned    with    the   flame   of   the   vernal    erotical 
rapture. 
And  yearned  with  the  passion  for  seed? 

Poured  on  (he  deei)s  from  the  steeps  of  the  sky 
as  a  chalice. 
Flung   through   the  loom   that  is  shuttled   by 
tempests  at  play, 
.Myriad    the  forms   you   have   taken  for  hovel  or 
palace — 
Broken  and  cast  them  away! 

You  who  shall  cling  to  a  love  that  is  fearful  and 
pities. 
Titans  of  flame  were  your  comrades  to  blight 
and  consume! 
Have  you  not  roared  over  song-hallowed,  sword- 
stricken  cities. 
And  fled  In  the  smoke  of  their  doom? 

GKKAT  BKAK  SritlNO  WATER. 
50c  per  case  of  <>  glass  stoppered  bottles. 
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For.   ancient  and  new,   yon   are  flame,   you   are 

dust,  you  are  spirit  and  dew,  i  ^ 

Swirled  into  flesh,  and  tlie  winds  of  tJie  World  ■     g 

are  your  breath! 
The  song  of  the  thrush  in  the  hush  of  the  dawn  is 
not  younger  than  you — 
And  yet  you  are  older  than  Death! 


)•     ■ 


We  find  this  poet's  vision  of  the  surgeon 
in  Lippincotl's. 

The  Surgeon 

By   Anne  McQueen 

As  high  priest,  teaching  an  acolyte. 

He  watches  over  each  holy  rite. 

The  flame  and  water  to  make  them  clean — 

Body,  and  garment,  and  weapons  keen — 

With  sacred  care  for  a  sacred  strife: 

To  rout  a  foe  in  the  House  of  Life! 

For  blade  and  body  must  both  be  pure. 

And  hand  be  steady  and  eye  be  sure, 

And  weapons  purged  in  the  flery  glow. 

Whenever  he  wars  against  a  foe. 

With  joy  of  battle  his  soul  is  rife, 
i    Behold!    He  enters  the  House  of  Life! 
His  flashing  blade,  it  is  dripping  red — 
He  foUows  fast  where  the  trail  has  led. 
To  the  sacred  shrine  with  ruby  throne 
Where  Life  has  fought  with  the  foe  alone. 
As  the  high  priest's  hand  may  lift  the  Veil. 
He  boldly  enters  the  holy  pale; 
His  hand  is  steady,  his  weapon  bright — 
The  foe  is  vanquished  and  put  to  flight! 
And  Life  awakens,  with  anguished  breath; 
For  Man  has  grappled  and  beaten — Death! 

Poetry  is  receiving  a  stimulus  from  a 
new  and  unexpected  source.  Encouraged 
by  the  success  of  John  Carter,  a  number 
of  convicts  seem  to  be  working  up  their 
poetic  talent  with  the  hope  of  getting  their 
sentences  commuted  ! 

We  have  already  reviewed  in  this  column 
John  Carter's  recent  volume  of  poems,  but 
we  will  return  to  the  book  to  gather  the 
aftermath.  In  rhythm  and  realism  the 
"Ballade  of  Misery  and  Iron"  is  a  match 
for  Villon,  and  indeed  does  suggest  his 
ballad  "L'Epitaphe"  with  its  refrain  "Mais 
priez  Dieu  que  tous  nous  vueille  absoudre ! " 

Ballade  of  Misery  and  Iron 

By  John  Carteh 

Haggard  faces  and  trembling  knees. 

Eyes  that  shine  with  a  weakling's  hate. 

Lips  that  mutter  their  blasphemies, 
Murderous  hearts  that  darkly  wait: 
The.se  are  they  who  were  men  of  late, 

Fit  to  hold  a  plow  or  a  sword. 

If  a  prayer  this  wall  may  penetrate. 

Have  pity  on  these  my  comrades.  Lord! 

Poets  sing  of  life  al  the  lees 

In  tender  verses  and  delicate; 
Of  tears  and  manifold  agonies — 

Little  they  know  of  what  they  prate. 

f)ut  of  this  silence,  passionate 
Sounds  a  deeper,  a  wilder  chord. 

If  a  .song  Yk'.  heard  tlirough  the  narrow  grate. 
Have  pity  on  these  my  comrades.  Lord! 

Hark,  that  wail  of  the  distant  breeze. 

Piercing  ever  the  close-barred  gate, 
Fraught  with  torturing  memories 

Of  eyes  that,  kindh>  and  lips  that  mate 

.\h.  by  the  loved  ones  desolate 
Whose  anguish  never  can  i)cn  record. 

If  Thou  be  truly  compa.ssionate. 
Have  pity  on  these  my  c-omrades.  Lord! 

i/k.nvoi 

These  arc  pawns  that  the  hand  of  Fate 
^  Careless  swoops  from  the  checker-board. 
Thou  that  know'st  if  the  game  be  straiglu. 
Have  pity  on  these  my  comrades.  Lord! 
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\^G  could  build 
them  cheaper 
But  li'e  Wofit 

"Y^e  would  build 
them   better 
But  We  Cant 


THE    dealer    who    sells    you    DIAMOND 
TIRES  is  thinking  of  your  profit  as  well  as 
his  own — he  is  ** tire-wise*' — and  believes 
in  trading  up — rather  than  trading  down. 


^  He  can  buy  cheaper  tires  than  DIAMOND    , 
TIRES,  and  make  a  larger   one-time  profit,    «' 
but  he  cannot  sell  you  better  tires. 

^  The  dealer  who  sells  you  DIAMOND 
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With  an  Inter-phone  System  in  your 
home  you  can  telephone  your  instruc- 
tions direct  to  the  kitchen  or  to  any 
other  room  in  the  house.  You  can 
avoid  stair-cHmhing  and  needless  walk- 
ing from  room  to  room.  Simply  push 
a  button  on  the  nearest  Inter-phone 
and  talk.  Convenient.^  You'll  wonder 
how  you  ever  did  without  it. 

Cost  of  installing  an  Inter-phone  system 
ranges  from  $6.00  per  station  up.  Main- 
tenance cost  is  no  more  than  for  your 
door  bell. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


YUAN-SHI-KAI    IN   '84 

VT'UAN-SHI-KAI  is  at  present  the 
sole  surviving  hope  of  the  Chinese 
Monaroliy.  But  in  18S4,  "  when  I  went 
to  China,"  says  an  anonymous  writer  to 
the  New  York  Sun,  Yuan  liad  just  suc- 
ceeded the  Manchu  (Jeneral  in  charge  of 
tlie  Chinese  troops  sent  to  Seoul.  How 
he,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  Woo  Li  Tang,  drove  the  .Jap- 
anese out  of  Korea,  is  a  matter  of  history. 
But  what  the  public  does  not  know,  our  in- 
formant goes  on  to  say,  is  the  ignorance, 
now  as  then,  of  China's  present  Pivmier. 
Yuan  was  without  education  ■"  even  for  a 
Chinaman."  He  knew  no  English  at  all, 
and  had  never  been  out  of  Korea  in  his 
life.      Says  this  wTiter: 

He  was  in  my  time  just  a  big,  brutal, 
s(>nsual,  rollicking  Chinaman.  Having 
vast  powers,  he  frequently  cut  off  the  heads 
of  Chinese  gamblers  and  others,  and  I  was 
an  unwilling  witness  of  some  of  these  street 
side  pastimes  of  his.  He  would  imprison 
Korean  gentlemen  who  objected  to  parting 
with  their  ancestral  estates  in  order  that 
they  might  be  used  to  enlarge  Yuan's  pa- 
latial l(>gation.  He  would  not  let  a  physi- 
cian save  the  life  of  one  of  his  soldiers  in 
the  cmeute  by  amputating  his  arm,  say- 
ing, "  Of  what  good  would  a  one-armed 
soldier  be"?  "  Yet  he  kept  as  a  pensioner 
another  soldier  whose  life  was  saved  but 
who  was  useless  as  a  trooper.  He  was  ex- 
tremely quick,  quite  fearless,  very  rash, 
yet  given  to  consultation  with  Tang  and 
others,  and  tiierefore  inclined  to  be  rea- 
sonable. He  was  altogether  unscrupulous, 
but  absolutely  faithful  and  devoted  to  his 
])atron  and  largely  so  to  his  friends.  He 
would  sacrifice"  an  enemy  or  one  who  stood 
in  his  way,  but  would  at  the  same  time 
sacrifice  himself  readily  for  his  patrons. 

Nobody  understands  the  meaning  of  the 
term  arrogance  who  didn't  know  Yuan  in 
those  years  1884-94.  He  was  arrogance 
personified.  He  would  not  meet  or  asso- 
ciate with  the  Ministers  of  other  Powers 
unless  he  was  allowed  to  occupy  a  sort  of 
throne  and  "  receive  "  them  as  tho  they 
wen^  vassal  envoys.  At  a  Korean  state 
dinner  he  always  ()ccuj)ied  the  foot  (one 
(>nd)  of  the  table,  which  then  became  the 
head.  He  rode  the  half-mile  through  the 
palace  from  the  gates  to  the  audience  hall 
in  his  chair,  and  had  his  inter\ievv  first, 
while  the  rest  of  us  wait(Hl  outside  after 
walking  all  that  distance  through  the 
mud. 

In  my  intimate  relations  with  t  he  Korean 
court  I  knew  quite  well  that  this  was -as 
distasteful  to  the  King,  who  was  fcjrced  by 
Yuan  to  take  this  course,  as  it  was  to  us,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Japanese  Minister,  whom 
Yuan  treated  with  marked  contempt. 

In  ISO."}  the  American  Charge  d'Affaires 
indiKted  the  Russian,  French,  and  British 
representatives  to  join  him  in  refusing  to 
att(;nd  an  audience  unless  allowed  to  ride 
in  as  did  \'uan.  As  late  as  October  6,  1893, 
the  .Iapanes(^  Minister  was  afraid  to  join 
us  in  that  a<;tion,  which  he  so  heartily  ap- 
proved. The  Germans  would  not  do  it 
without  instructions.  Before  a  year  had 
passed  the  .lapanese  Minister  was  riding  in 
ill  a  liorse-drawn  carriage. 
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It  was  Yuan  and  his  arrogance  that 
made  the  war  of  1894  possible  at  that  time, 
for  which  Japan  had  been  steadily  tho  se- 
cretly preparing  since  the  emeute  of  '84, 
just  as  the  arrogance  of  Pavlow  in  Seoul 
and  Alexieff  in  Port  Arthur  made  the  1904 
war  possible  after  another  two  years  of 
strenuous  preparation  on  the  part  of  Japan. 
When  all  was  ready  a  pretext  was  neces- 
sary, and  Sugimura  of  th(>  Japanese  lega- 
tion worked  arrogant  old  Yuan  up  to  the 
point  of  calling  for  Chinese  troops  to  sup- 
press a  Korean  uprising.  His  pride  in 
•China  and  contempt  for  Japan  was  so  great 
that  he  readily  fell  into  the  trap,  utterly 
unmindful  of  the  Convention  of  1885  (Tien- 
Tsin),  by  which  each  Power  agreed  not  to 
land  troops  in  Korea  again  without  first 
informing  the  others,  implying  securing 
the  others'  consent. 

I  was  dining  with  Yuan  when  the  tele- 
gram came  announcing  the  dispatch  of 
troops.  The  Japanese  present  also  got  a 
telegram,  and  were  so  jubilant  that  Tang 
convinced  Yuan  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  we  had  to  break  up  and  leave. 
Yuan  fled  so  suddenly  that  he  left  his 
mother  and  his  concubines  behind,  a  most 
xmusual  act  for  a  Chinaman.  That  is  the 
last  I  saw  of  Yuan,  but  Tang  came  back 
after  the  war,  and  was  unofficial  Chinese 
representative  in  Seoul  for  spme  time, 
until  a  minister  was  appointed; 

Yuan  was  not  in  disfavor  with  Li  Hung 
Chang,  apparently,  because  of  the  war,  for 
through  his  patron  he  became  quite  influ- 
ential in  military  matters,  and  was  pre- 
sumably able  to  convince  Li  that  China 
must  have  a  modern  army.  You  know  of 
the  one  he  organized;  how  he  practically 
succeeded  Li  at  the  latter's  death  and  be- 
came faithful  to  the  late  Emperor,  as  he 
had  been  to  Li,  even  to  the  extent  of  be- 
traying to  him  the  late  Emperor  and  the 
reformer  Kang  Yen  Wei,  and  the  denounce- 
ment of  the  ver\-  reforms  he  now  ad\  ocates 
in  larger  measure.  Tang  was  in  Washing- 
ton when  the  Empress  died,  and  left  post- 
haste for  Peking,  knowing  Yuan's  danger. 
It  was  probably  due  to  his  and  Liang's  in- 
terference that  Yuan's  life  was  saved  by 
mere  banishment,  for  both  Tang  and  Liang 
had  risen  to  the  very  top  with  Yuan's  vast 
accession  of  power  through  his  strength 
with  the  Empress. 

I  would  not  dare  predict  the  future.  I 
^an  only  point  to  the  Tai-ping  rebellion, 
which  Ward  did  so  much  in  suppressing, 
V)ut  the  glory  of  which  went  to  London  with 
true  British  disinterestedness  in  calling 
Ward  (like  Burlingame)  an  adAenturer. 
The  scene  of  conflict  was  the  same  then  as 
now.  Wuchang  was  the  first  city  to  fall, 
liankow  fell  with  it,  then  Nanking,  which 
the  rebels  held  for  twelve  years.  As  now, 
they  aimed  to  protect  foreigners  and  fur- 
ther commerce.  But  thej-  ne\er  did  any- 
thing constructive.  They  seemed  content 
with  the  fruits  of  their  victories  and  with 
the  annoyance  they  were  giving  the  im- 
perial Clovernment,  which  soon  had  a  for- 
eign war  on  its  hands. 

\  uan  is  evidently  accepting  good  advice, 
and  Tang  is  prol)ab!y  his  chief  adviser  and 
interpreter.  If  he  can  unite  the  Cliinese 
under  a  central  autliority,  be  it  Manclni  or 
Chinese,  he  will  soon  begin  lopping  oOVthe 
heads  of  the  leaders  and  nuilconteiits,  and 
terror  will  l)ring  about  pea<-e  until  the  peo- 
ple forget  and  agitators  are  able  to  foment 
another  outbreak. 


LONG 
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From  an  old  print  in  La  Telegrafie  Historique. 


Napoleon's  Visual  Telegraph 

The  First  Long  Distance  System 


Indians  sent  messages  by  means 
of  signal  fires,  but  Napoleon  estab- 
lished the  first  permanent  system 
for  rapid  communication. 

In  place  of  the  slow  and  un- 
reliable service  of  couriers,  he 
built  lines  of  towers  extending 
to  the  French  frontiers  and  sent 
messages  from  tower  to  tower  by 
means  of  the  visual  telegraph. 

This  device  was  invented  in 
1793  by  Claude  Chappe.  It  was 
a  semaphore.  The  letters  and 
words  were  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  wooden  arms;  and 
the  messages  were  received  and 
relayed  at  the  next  tower,  perhaps 
a  dozen  miles  away. 

Compared  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
system  of  to-day  the  visual  tele- 


graph system  of  Napoleon's  time 
seems  a  crude  makeshift.  It  could 
not  be  used  at  night  nor  in  thick 
weather.  It  was  expensive  in  con- 
struction and  operation,  consider- 
ing that  it  was  maintained  solely 
for  military  purposes. 

Yet  it  was  a  great  step  ahead, 
because  it  made  possible  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  to  distant 
points  without  the  use  of  the 
human  messenger. 

It  blazed  the  way  for  the  Uni- 
versal Telephone  service  of  the 
Bell  system  which  provides  per- 
sonal intercommunication  for 
90,000,000  people  and  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  social  progress  of 
the   Nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 
One  Volicy  One  System  Universal  Service 


PENCILS  ""'""•'"' 


AND  COPYING. 


PENCILS 


IN  17  0ECREC3 
AND  CO(>riNO. 


5%    -    6%    -    7% 

Investineiits  yieklint;'  from  5%  to  7% 
interest  and  based  upon  security  uni- 
versally recognized  for  its  unquestioned 
soundness,  are  furnished  by  this  bank 
to  people  throug:lu)ut  the  United 
States. 

Address  Bond  Department  "  B. " 

THE    ISLAND   CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 

K.EY    WEST  FLORIDA 

CAPITAL     $100,000.00 
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'  A  real  tiled 
bathroom 
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No  imitation  of  tile  in 
a  bathroom  can  take  |-' 
the  place  of  the  real 
tile.  When  it  comes  to 
resisting  dampness  and 
steam,  no  surface  is  so 
impervious,  and  when 
it  comes  to  making  an 
attractive  white  or  deli-  I  I 
cately  tinted  bathroom,  l^""""'! 
nothing  can  give  the  I  J 
effect  of  tile. 
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In  our  lx>oklot."Tile  for  the  Bath- 
room," are  some  intcrestiner  facts 
atxiut  the  actual  cost  of  tile.  You 
g,         o>     -will  tx- surprised  at  the  compara- 
f   '^     tiveinexpensivenessoftile.  This 
I  I     booklet  is  sent  free  to  home  build- 

I  _^  crs,  as  arc  also  the  following^ 
^,>x«^  "Tiles  for  Fireplaces."  "Tile  for 
I  0  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry," 
^  I  "Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor."  You 
^yyyy/i^  would  do  well  to  read  them  t)e- 
i         ^     fore  i>erfectinff  your  plans. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED 

TILE  MANUFACTURERS 

1219  Seventh  Avenue 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
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RAISED  DOUGHNUTS 

There  are  thos<?  who  believe  that  of  all  the  pastry 
made,  doughnuts  lake  the  lead.  Children  like  them. 
To  have  them  rich,  but  wholetotne  and  digestible, 
with  6ne  flavor,  lue 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

KKCIPE -Uilut^  SIX  tablcspoonfuls   Borden's   Con- 
densed Milk  witli  one  and  two-thirds  cups  water;  scald  ; 
add  one  heaping  taMespoonful  butter,  and  stand  aside  I 
to  cool.    Add  h.ilf  a  cake  compressed  yea^t  dissolved  in    | 
one-half  cup  lukc-wafrni  water,  four  taUlcspoonfuls  sugar 
and  enough  flour  to  make  a  batter ;  l>eat  well,  cover,  and    . 
stand    in  ft  mo'lerately  warm  place   overnitjht.    la    the    ! 
mornine  stir  in  three  wclUbeatcn   egt;'*.  add  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  soft  douirh;  knead    , 
liifhtlyf  cover,  and  let  rise;  when  lii;ht,  take  out  about 
hnlf  the  dou^jh,  roll,  cut  Into  dough-    j 
nuts  with  a  large  round   cutter,  and    I 
let  stand  half  an  hour  before  frying 
in  smoking  hot  fat. 

Write  foT Borden* 8  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"  Leaders  of  Quality" 

Lit.  1857  New  York 


CAPTAIN    EVANS"    DIPLOMACY 

ROBLEY  D.  EVANS  will  scarcely  go 
down  in  fame  as  a  diplomat;  but  in 
all  his  stirring  career,  remarks  the  New 
York  Sun,  he  never  rendered  a  greater 
service  to  this  country  than  during  that 
trying  time  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso 
when  his  little  gunboat,  the  Yorklown, 
was  the  sole  representative  of  our  naval 
power  in  Chilean  waters.  Insult  after  in- 
sult was  coolly  heaped  upon  the  young 
captain's  hot-tempered  head,  and  diplo- 
macy was  needed  indeed.     Says  T/ic  Sun: 

Evans  lay  in  the  harbor  with  nine  Chil- 
ean war-vessels  about  him,  and  was  forced 
to  play  the  delicata  game  of  diplomacy 
while  President  Harrison  and  Secretary 
of  State  Blaine  decided  in  Washington 
whether  there  would  be  peace  or  war. 

"  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  some 
people  say,"  Captain  Evans  wrote  in  his 
log  on  December  11,  "  that  I  am  leaning 
too  far  toward  a  friendly  solution  of  the 
trouble  between  the  two  countries.  They 
little  know  how  hard  I  have  to  hold 
my. self." 

Still  he  kept  up  the  pretense  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the  Chilean 
war-ships,  who  were  watching  his  every 
move  like  hawks.  He  paid  official  calls, 
drank  ceremonious  champagne,  and  was 
outwardly  as  calm  and  courteous  as  a  silk- 
stockinged  Ambassador.  One  night,  how- 
ever, a  single  war-rocket  came  very  near 
starting  the  war  between  Chile  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Chileans  were  celebrating  some  in- 
dependence day  or  other  with  fireworks 
and  search-light  drills.  The  white  beams 
from  the  Chilean  vessels  had  an  impudent 
way  of  swinging  occasionally  on  the  little 
Yorhtnivn,  where  she  lay  within  maehine- 
gim  range  of  the  Chilean  cruisers.  As  the 
cruiser  Cochrane  fired  her  salute  she  let  off 


It**s  Bakery's 

and 

It^s  Delicious 

Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
chanical 
p  r  o  c  e  s  s 
from  high 
grade  cocoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality,  full  strength 
and  absolutely  pure  and 
healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb..  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and  1  lb. 
cans,  net  weight. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

EstabUshed  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


JERGEI 


YIO^LET 
.^YCERINE  SOAP 


In  thi^soap  we  h.ive  i  anghl  t lie  f  ragrai Re  of  real  violets. 
.Send  'ic  in  stamps  for  a  .Sample  Cake  today. 

Thk  AnDIJEVV  jEKfiENS  t'o.,  DEI'l.  S,  CI  NCIN  N  ATI,  O. 


A  little  goes  a  long  way 

Used  as  a  flavoring  like 
lemon  and  vanilla 

MAPLEINE 

( The  flavor  de  luxe) 

goes    a  long  way. 

In  Cake  Filling,  one  lialf  a 
teaspoonful  is  enough  for 
every  cup  of  sugar, 
For  Cake  Frosting,  a  tea- 
spoonful  is  euou>rh  for 
every  cup  of  sugar. 
For  Jelly,  a  teaspoonful  is 
enough  for  half  a  l)o.\  of 
gelatine. 

Kor  Ice  Cream,  a  teaspoon- 
ful is  enough  f(jr  every 
quart  of  cream. 
For  Mapleine  Syrup,  half 
a  leaspoouful  is  ('ii'iii'.4li  t.i 
flavor  one  quart  ol  white 
sugar  syrup. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine.  liftc  for 
Twf)  Ounce  P.ottle. 
( In  Canada  .WcJ. 
There      are     suhstitutes      lor 
Mapleine — Try  them. 
If   your  (irocer  does  not    sell 
Mapleine,  write  Dept.  K, 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO.,  Seattle,   Wash. 

Send  fur  Cuak  Book,  fref. 
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a  flight  of  war-rockets  and  one  of  the  heavy 
l)ombs  barely  missed  the  Yorktown. 

"  I  at  once  hoisted  a  large  American 
flag,"  reads  Evans'  log,  "  and  turned 
both  my  search-lights  on  it,  so  that  if  any 
one  really  wanted  to  hit  me  he  could  know 
just  where  I  was.  I  was  determined  if 
trouble  came  there  should  be  no  ground 
for  saying  we  had  accidentally  been  struck 
in  the  dark.  When  the  search-lights  a  few 
minutes  later  lighted  us  up  they  showed 
the  crew  of  the  Yorktown  standing  at  their 
quarters  and  the  guns  all  ready  for  busi- 
ness.    No  more  rockets  came  our  way." 

A  few  days  later,  when  Evans  was  step- 
ping into  his  barge  at  the  quay,  some 
Chilean  soldiers  above  him  threw  lumps 
of  coal  at  the  flag  in  the  stern  of  the  barge. 
Evans  had  himself  rowed  straight  to  the 
flagship  of  the  Chilean  Admiral  and,  as  he 
says  in  his  log,  "  read  the  riot  act  "  to  that 
officer,  saying  that  unless  protection 
against  insult  to  the  American  flag  and  the 
American  commander  could  be  guaranteed 
every  barge  that  put  off  from  the  York- 
town  thereafter  would  have  an  armed  guard 
in  it  with  orders  to  shoot  upon  provocation. 

'■  Due  to  Captain  Evans'  diplomatic  be- 
havior," the  trouble  at  length  died  down, 
and  Evans  bade  the  Chilean  coast  a  fond 
farewell.     After  that,  we  are  told: 

Valparaiso  harbor  only  saw  Evans  once, 
and  that  was  when,  as  commander  of  the 
sixteen  ships  of  the  battle-fleet,  he  passed 
up  the  western  coast,  wheeled  his  ships 
into  columns,  and,  never  halting  speed, 
swerved  in  and  out  of  the  shallow  harbor 
so  that  all  of  Valparaiso  might  see  how  the 
Yorktown  had  grown. 


DR.     SUN'S    FIRST    FAILURE 

TAR.  SUN  YAT-SEN'S  latest  revolu- 
-•-^  tion  may  turn  out  all  that  it  has  been 
cracked  up  to  be,  but  the  fact  remains, 
says  his  namesake,  the  New  York  Sun, 
that  all  the  eminent  Doctor's  former  at- 
tempts proved  the  rankest  of  failures. 
The  first  one  occurred  in  '96,  we  are  told, 
and  was  badly  planned  and  badly  exe- 
cuted. Here  are  some  of  the  details  of  the 
story  as  they  became  known  at  the  time. 
To  begin  with : 

One  morning  a  native  chapel-keeper  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  Christian  missions  in 
(^anton  received  a  note  from  some  Chinese 
requesting  the  privilege  of  storing  some  ce- 
ment barrels  in  the  cellar  of  the  chapel. 
This  was  just  at  a  time  when  the  feeling 
of  uneasiness  was  in  the  air  and  foreigners 
had  been  warned  to  take  shij)  for  Ilong- 
Uong  to  avoid  the  danger  of  ^•iolence  should 
an  outbreak  occur. 

The  missionary  in  charge  of  the  chapel 
saw  the  note  about  the  cement  barrels, 
grew  suspicious,  and  carried  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican ('on.sul.  He  in  turn  gave  the  infor- 
mation to  th(!  Viceroy  and  troojjs  were 
sent  to  the  chapel  l)asemciit.  In  the  mean 
while  word  came  to  the  Viceroy  that  sev- 
eral hundred  revolutionists  were  due  to 
arrive  in  Canton  by  boat  from  Hongkong 
the  next  day. 

The  barrtils  in  the  (•hai)el  were  found  to 
•■oiilain  guns  and  amnuinition.  The  in- 
coming boats  from  lloiigUoiifr  wt.pe  met 
I'y  troojjs  and  numy  of  tiic  passengers  were 


Read  the  Royal 
Guarantee  — 

Write  for  the 
f    Royal  Book 
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THE  New  Model  No.  5  Royal 
comes  to  you  with  the  uncondi- 
tional guarantee  that  it  will  do 
highest  grade  work  for  a  longer  time 
at  less  upkeep  expense  than  machines 
usually  listed  33>3  per  cent,  higher 
in  price ! 

Think  what  that  announcement  means  to  type- 
writer users !  Here  you  have  typewriter  insurance 
—  something  you  have  never  before  been  able  to 
buy — and  this  insurance  costs  you  nothing;  in  fact, 
it  saves  you  money! 

With  this  big  money  saving  you  deal  with  an 
organizati  n  that  is  willing  to  stake  unlimited  re- 
sources on  its  claims  and  on  its  machine.  These 
are  the  powerful  facts  that  h.ive  led  large  concerns 
everywhere  —  railroads,  insmance  companies,  big 
corporations  and  important  departments  of  the  U.S. 
Government — 'to  adopt  the  Royal.  For  the  same 
reason  YOU  should  at  least  investigate  it — and  by 
all  means  read  the  details  of  the  new  improvements. 


Five  Important 
New  Features  of 


Model  S 

Two  Color  Ribbon 

Back  Spacer 

Tabulator 

Tilting  Paper  Table 

Hinged  Paper  Fingers 


Write  today  for  '*The  Royal  Book 
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\n  pxtraordinary  book  of  facts  about  typcwritiT  service 
— what  it  should  bo,  what  it  sliould  cost,  how  to  yut  the 
best.  It  tells  you  why  the  Royal  is  the  money  saving: 
typewriter  of  today  —  both  in  initial  cost  and  in  economy 
of  operation.     Don't  fail  to  get  this  book. 

The  Royal  sells  for  $75,  everything  included — no  extras 

C.^..  rt.._A_..i._ni.!<<»  No  Dialter  where  you  are,  we 
rree  Demonstration  ^ave  a  brand,  nearby  to  dem- 
onstrate  a  Royal  in  your  office,  free  of  all  obligation.  Drop  a 
note  to  NewYork  officeand  youwiU  receive  prompt  attention. 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  ^rpewHtJ^rsTdg'  New  York 

Branch  O^ces  and  Aecncici  in  all  Principal  Cities  of  tht  fVarld. 


Guarantee 

T^of  (he  Royal  Standard  Typewriter  ; 

IS  made  of  the  tughest  grade  tna- 

tenals    obtajnable    and    by   the 

most  skiUftJI   workmen  money 

can  hire' 

That  tt  wiB  do  work  of  the 
trest  quality  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  at  I^  ex- 
pense  for    upkeep   than 
any   other    typewriter, 
regardless  of  prxe 

L  loiAi  nrnntirai  coarAiir  i 


IIIkI)  4>irafln  Fnriii  MortfrnirPN 

Careftilly  selected  First  Mortgages  on  improved 
larms  are  attractive  securities  for  investment — 
every  year  the  security  offered  grows  more  valuable 
and  thyir  inarUct  is  unaffected  by  panics,  strikes, 
economic  changes  or  settlement  of  estates— a  con- 
dition not  applicable  to  any  other  class  of  investment. 
l''or(y  Vonrs  IVIIhoiit  a  I.«nh 
Our  40  years'  experience,  in  selecting  hisli  grade 
securities  and  selling  them  to  satisfied  customers, 
stands  l)eliiiid  our  even'  transaction  and  is  proof  that 
we  can  satisly  you.  The  service  we  render  the  investor 
is  that  of  making  all  collections  of  principal  and 
interest  and  remitting  it,  without  charge,  seeing  lliat 
the  taxes  are  paid  and  keening  the  insurance  in  force, 
when  insurance  is  assigned  as  additional  security.  If 
you  seek  investments  yielding  maximum  returns, 
consistent  with  safety,  send  (or  descriptive  list  of 
securities  and  booklet,  "OrR   HI.'-ITORN     ' 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
1013  Baltimore  Avenne  Kantas  City,  Mitionri 


. I  list  the  kiml  you  mii>t  li.iv*-  for  your  oui- 
'l*ior  life— for  auCi>inK.  tirixiiii.',  sittiniiC  oiit- 
(1  tors.  Slnke  living  in  the  open  in  the  \VintPr 
a  K<M>n  <*njo  nicnt  Adirondack  Macklnaws  $8 
Adirondack  Foot  Warmers  $1.00  pair.  Fur  Sets  $S  00 
and  up.  Satisfuction  Kuamntvt'd  or  mout* >  reiuiu)t*il. 
B»»  sure  lo  write  for  our  Ijiri;e.  illustrated  catalog:  of 
Furs  and  outdoor  tittinKH  for  men  and  women. 
W.  C.  Leonard  &  Co.,  96  Main  St.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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Tied-up 
Tight  r' 


It's  tough,  when  the 
balls  are  well  scat- 
tered, to  have  the  cue- 
ball  roll  into  ahopeless 
position.  But  it's  all 
in  the  game — one  of 
those  elements  of  un- 
certainty that  are  part 
of  the  fascination  of 
Billiards  and  Pool.  These  are  fine  games — they 
require  skill,  judgment  and  nerve — they  are  great 
gamesany  where,  but  infinitely  more  enjoyable  at 
home  than  in  a  public  poolroom.  They  enliven 
the  home  atmosphere  ;  all  the  family  enjoy  them. 
You  can  own  a 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

and  play  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  No  special  room  is 
needed.  The  Burrowes  Table  can  be  set  on  your  dining- 
room  or  library  table  or  mounted  on  its  own  legs  or  com- 
pactly folding  stand.  Only  a  moment  is  required  to  set  it 
up  or  to  take  it  down  and  set  it  out  of  the  way.  Sizes 
range  up  to  4Vs  x  9  feet  (standard).  Complete  Playing 
equipment  of  balb,  cues,  etc.,  free  with  each  table. 

Buriowes  Tables  are  used  for  home  practice  by  some  of 
the  foremost  professionals.  Every  Table  of  whatever  size 
IS  scientifically  accurate  in  proportions  to  the  smallest  detail 
and  adapted  to  the  most  expert  play.  The  most  delicate 
shots,  calling  tor  skill  of  the  highest  type,  can  be  executed 
with  the  utmost  precision 


$|00 


DONA/ INI 


Friccar^  $6.  $15.  $23.    $33,  $45.   $55.  $73.  etc..   on 

terms  of  $  1  or  more  down  and  a  smallamount  each  month. 

FKIK    TKIAIi— \0    lilOO    TAI*K 

On  recpiiit  of  first  installmont  wc  will  ship  Table.  Play  on 
it  on*"  Wfck  If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  on  its  receipt 
we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  in8ur<-s  ynu  a  free  tiial. 
Write  today  for  illustraltd  catalog,  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  716  Center  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


YUrR    letter    head.    t)usint'sH    CHrrl.    or    reference    witti 
occupation,  wilt  bring  po8t-i)aid  a  free  Hample  p.*iir  of 

"Slip-Ezy"  one-piece  Cuff  Links 

Woric  on  entirely  now  princii.ie  Insert  with  one  hand  in 
iiiit*  second.  No  string  to  tJii*  offer.  It'fi  our  wav  of  ad- 
vertising.        0.  M.  MYERS  CO..  Lind  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Is  It  X 

Worth  the  Risk? 

You  cannot  save,  at  the  out- 
side, over  five  dollars  a  year  by 
economizing  ten  cents  a  gallon  on 
oil.  The  harm  to  mechanism  is 
incalculable. 

Panhard  Oil  is  honest.  35  years'  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  how  to  make  it  right. 
Don't  merely  afic  for  good  oil,  say 


and  be  sure  you  get  ii 

Our  booklet.  Motor  Lubrication,  u  sent  in  return 
for  your  dealer's  name. 

GEORGE  A.  HAWS.  68  Pine  St..  New  York  City 


arrested  and  subsequently  beheaded.  Sun 
Yat-sen  was  warned  of  the  faihire  of  his 
plot  in  time  to  permit  him  to  escape  aboard 
a  steamer  bound  for  the  United  States. 

Then  the  first  reward  was  put  on  his 
head  and  his  wanderings  began.  He  spent 
several  months  in  San  Francisco  preach- 
ing revolution  to  the  Chinese,  in  the  great 
colony  there;  he  allied  himself  with  one  of 
the  tongs  there  and  through  his  influence 
converted  the  Vhole  secret  organization  to 
the  creed  of  revolt. 

Then  he  traveled  eastward,  finally  ta- 
king up  a  temporary  residence  in  London. 
There  one  of  the  most  serious  adventures 
of  his  whole  career  befell  him. 

English  friends  had  warned  him  to  steer 
a  wide  course  away  from  the  Chinese  Lega- 
tion, for  there  he  would  technically  be  on 
Chinese  soil  and  could  be  arrested,  but 
these  friends  either  neglected  to  tell  Dr. 
Sun  where  the  legation  was  or  he  forgot 
the  directions  they  gave  him.  At  any  rate 
one  day  as  he  was  walking  through  a  cer- 
tain street  two  Chinese  accosted  him.  They 
asked  him  to  go  with  them  to  their  lodgings, 
where  they  could  discuss  the  revolution  at 
home.  When  he  demurred  they  seized 
him  and  pushed  him  through  the  door 
of  a  near-by  house.  It  was  the  Chinese 
Legation. 

A  white  man,  who  was  Sir  Halliday 
Macartney,  English  Secretary  of  the  lega- 
tion, told  Sun  that  he  was  under  arrest 
and  that  he  would  be  secretly  taken  out  of 
London  and  back  to  Canton.  The  pris- 
oner was  locked  in  a  room  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  legation  until  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  his  official  kidnaping.  Dr. 
Sun  tried  throwing  messages  out  of  the 
window  weighted  with  coins,  but  one  of 
them  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  legation 
servants  and  shown  to  the  Minister,  and 
the  windows  were  nailed  up. 

In  his  desperation  Sun  managed  to  bribe 
an  English  servant  to  carry  a  message, 
telling  of  his  plight,  to  a  Dr.  Cantile,  one 
of  his  friends.  Dr.  Cantile  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Government,  which  took  im- 
mediate action.  The  building  was  hedged 
about  by  detectives  and  policemen  so  close- 
ly that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  smuggled 
out  to  a  steamer.  Finally  seeing  the  futil- 
ity of  longer  holding  him  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister turned  Sun  loose. 


"  GOLDEN     DAYS "     AT    ALBANY 

"T^  HE  rumors  around  the  Albany  Capi- 
■*■  tol  in  18G9  that  the  five  Republican 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  infamous  Twec^d 
charter  were  rewarded  with  .f40,()()()  eacli, 
did  not  tell  the  whole  story,  says  William 
C.  Hudson  in  his  "Random  Recollections 
of  an  Old  Political  Reporter."  The  truth 
was  that  they  w(^re  originally  i)romis(><l 
$50,000,  and  would  have  had  it,  too,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  one  of  Hudson's  fellow- 
scribes  who  thought  he  saw  the  main 
chance  of  his  life.  It  was  this  way.  The 
sum  of  .f2r)0,()()0  in  r^old  cash  lay  brazenly 
deposited  in  the  Tweed  headquarters  in  the 
Delevan  House,  patiently  awaiting  an 
equal  and  fair  division  among  those  con- 
cerned, when  lo  and  behold,  who  should 
take  it  into  his  own  crafty  head  to  step  in, 
but  the  care-free,  inevitable  newspaper 
reporter.  Of  course,  he  must  have  his  fair 
and  equal  share,  too,  and  then  we  are  told: 


Running  all  through  our  products  you  will 
note  x\.\t  fixed  purpose  to  f.vff/ that  means  more 
than  all  else  in  the  production  of  better  goods 
and  lasting  reputation.      Examination  of  the 
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Formerly  "JELCO" 

ie\eals  unequaled  quality  of 
rubber,  and  the  strongest  and 
Ivst  fabrics  that   money 
can  buy. 

The  result  is  increased 
nn]eage--and  satisfaction 
every  mile  of  the  way. 

M  t'  do  not  always  follow  the 
I  tt<n  path:  we  progress,  but 
\     prove  every    new    departure 

I'\  scientific  and  practical  road 
t   sts. 

Lee  Zig-Zag  Tires 

(htfer  materially  from  the 
(conventional  "  anti-skids" 
HI  pattern— also  in  the  fact 
t  liattliey  aoinally  prevent  skid- 
ding- and  ^ive  a  surprising  mile- 
ape  under  the  hardest  cars.  Even 
in  the  hard  service  of  medium 
trucks   and  taxicahs, 

Lee  Puncture -Proof  Tires 

are  jriving:that  increase  of  mileage 
and  decrease  <^'f  liothor  that  put  our 
**  puncture-prooP*    smile   on    the 

/     faces   of    the   owners. 

'        Puncture-proof— yet  resilient. 

If  you  want  "  hclter"  tires~send  at 

once  for  our  txioklet   L.  and  drop  into 

our    agencies    in   New    York,     Boston, 

PhiJadelphia.Detroit.Chica^oor  St.Louis. 

CoNsSHOHOCKXN.  P?\. 

J.  EJlwood  Lee,  President 


Business  and 
Professional  Men! 

Your  safe  can't  hold  all  your  priceless  papers. 
You  can't  afford  to  risk  a  single  one  to  inflam- 
mable wooden  files.     You  need 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

It  combines  protection  with  convenient  filins 

Made  of  fireproof  materials. 
Practically  one  piece.  No  bolts, 
screws,  solder.  Only  one  of  the 
kind.    Construction  patented. 

Interior  adjustable  toany  filing: 
device.  Holds  four  timesasmuch 
as  a  safe  the  same  size.  Moved 
around  as  desired.    All  sires. 

Costs  very  little  more  than 
wood. 

Beautifully  finished  in  olive 
green,  oak  or  mahogany. 

Send  for  booklet  L-2 

The  Safe-Cabinet  Company,   Dept.  L,   Marietta,  Obio 

nrainifacturers  of  THE  S-C  BOOK-UNIT,  the 
7ieiv  stcfl  library   system  for   ofHie  and   /tome. 


bnox  Guaranteed, 

^    Goods  Not  Sold  at/ 


Stores 


$0.7 


1.00 


K  IM)MiAU  HIM.  will  liiiiij;  to  jour  d««r,   all   eharpes   prepaid. 

a  **JLKMOX'"  Comhinaiion  Uox,   eentalnin^  (be   higg'eHt  bind   of 

surpriseH  in  merebandUe  values. 

1£\^g\                 1^'OR  TIIK  WOMAN: 
I  Bl  ■     2    pairs    (>uaranto<<l    lisle   t-lastic 
III  I     garter  welt  "LENOX"  HOSK  with 
y  X/      Bpliced  heels  and  to.s.  SKAMLKSS 
wm^^mm     on  top  of  toes, -"Black  and  Tan 
VahH 
2  exquisite  Swiss  ribbed   "LENOX"   UN- 
OKRVESTS  with  elalwrate  imported  hand 
<  rochrt  pattern   tops  and   dainty    ribhun 
(■fleets. Value  
ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR,  Total  Retail  Value  S1.7& 
FOR  TIIK  MAN: 
3    pairs   guaranteed  soft   lisle   "LENOX'* 
HO.SE,   with   Linen   t**  and  heel,    clioice 
bla(  k.  tan,  navy,  gray,     ....     Value  $1.00 
A  lx>autiful  "Lenox*'  all  silk  reversible  tie 
of  the  latest  patttrn,  to  match,       .      Value      0.50 
One  pair  stmit  si  Ik  web  garters  carrying  tho 
usual  "LENOX"  guaranteo,       ,     .     Value     0  ?■% 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.  Total  Retail  Value  $1.75 

Above  items  sold  witli  the  distinct  nnder»tanding  that  nimK-y  i« 
refunded,  if  you  are  not  entirvly  satisfied— you  to  Ixrsole  jndg* 

in  the  matter. 
WJien  ordering  do  not  forget  to  state  color  and  sizes  desired 

PIea«e  remember  that  the  "LEXOX*»  line  18  NOT  SOLD  AT 
8T0REN  bnt  can  only  be  pnrrhafted  from  us  direct  or  through 
our  accredited  apentH.    This  protects  you  agralnst  ■obstltiitlon. 

We  refer  to  any  hank  or  commercial  agency  in  N.  Y.  City. 

LENOX  SILK  WORKS,  Clerk?.  S  W.  3bt  St.  New  York 

Ue  need  some  ;^ood  A|;entt— men  and  women* 
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Tweed,  indignant  as  he  was  over  being 
held  up  in  this  highly  dishonorable  manner, 
yielded,  and  the  reporter  went  off  with 
$40,000  as  his  share.  But  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift.  The  reporter,  who 
was  an  incorrigible  gambler,  was,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  inveigled  into  a  game 
of  poker  in  which  sat  Senator  Harry  Genet, 
of  Harlem,  the  great  master  of  the  game. 
When  the  reporter  rose  after  an  all-night 
session  the  $40,000  was  in  Genet's  pockets. 

The  incident  was  regarded  as  a  great  joke 
by  all  save  the  five  senators,  who  had  to  be 
content  with  considerably  less  money  than 
they  had  been  promised.  The  name  of 
this  reporter  was  Solteldo,  and  he  afterward 
met  with  a  violent  death  in  Washington, 
long  after  he  left  newspaper  work,  a  de- 
parture which  was  accelerated  by  the  tell- 
ing of  the  story. 

Years  after  this  incident — after  Tweed's 
downfall,  while  he  was  yet  in  prison — this 
writer  called  on  him  in  pursuance  of  his 
newspaper  work.  The  incident  here  re- 
lated was  mentioned  and  the  fallen  boss 
said  with  a  sigh : 

"If  I  could  have  bought  newspaper  men 
as  easily  as  I  did  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, I  wouldn't  be  in  the  fix  I  am  in  now. 

The  most  of  those cusses  would  refuse 

money  when  they  didn't  have  enough 
to  get  'em  a  decent  meal! " 

Nevertheless,  in  those  days,  which  we 
now  call  reckless  and  licentious,  bribery 
convictions  bordered  well-nigh  on  the  im- 
possible because  of  the  effectual  and  select 
corps  of  lobbyists  which  made  the  vulgar 
modern  passage  of  money  unnecessary. 
In  Tweed  times,  and  for  many  years  after 
the  death  of  Tweed,  we  read,  the  head  of 
that  organized  body  of  go-betweens  was 
one  William  Barber  of  Utica.  Says 
Hudson : 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  in  which 
he  was  held  in  Albany,  he  was  at  home  a 
substantial  citizen,  of  large  influence  in  the 
Repubhcan  party,  and  of  large  wealth. 
His  chief  assistant  was  Edward  R.  Phelps, 
of  Westchester  County.  In  the  seventies, 
Barber  made  his  headquarters  in  the 
Delevan  House;  Phelps  in  the  old  Con- 
gress Hall,  on  the  hill,  next  door  to  the  old 
capitol.  Barber  was  rarely  seen  about  the 
capitol.  Phelps  was  sometimes  observed 
in  the  lobbies,  but  the  work  of  both  was 
secret,  and  conducted  elsewhere  than  in  the 
capitol.  All  of  the  bribery  was  done 
through  these  men  or  their  lieutenants. 

When  the  legislature  assembled,  the 
first  labor  of  these  men  was  to  make  up  a 
list  of  the  members  in  each  house  who  were 
amenable  to  the  argument  of  cash.  If  that 
list  consisted  of  sixty-five  in  one  house  and 
seventeen  in  the  other,  their  work  during 
the  session  was  easy.  But  if  it  fell  below 
that  number,  then  their  difTiculti(*s  were 
increased,  for  the  reiquisite  number  had  to 
ho  obtained  by  some  means. 

Those  men  were  absolutely  trusted,  both 
by  those*  int<'rests  that  wanted  something 
from  the  legislature  which  could  not  be 
obtained  on  its  merit,  and  by  those  who 
were  bribed.  In  those*  days  no  money  was 
paid  over  during  the  scission,  but  the  day 
after  adjournment  was  "settling  day."  A 
careful  attcount  with  each  merfrenary  mem- 
ber was  kept  by  Barber  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
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6-cylinder,  6o  H.  P.  Landaulet 
6-cylinder,  6o  H.  P.  Limousine 
6-cylitider,  6o  H.  P.  Berline  Limousine 
4-cylinder,  40  H  .  P.  Landaulet 
4-cylinder,  40  H.  P.  Limousine 
4-cylinder,  40  H.  P.  Berline  Limousine 


$6750 
6750 
7250 
5500 

6000 


The  charm  in  the  Alco  is  the 
culture  in  little  things.  The 
tilted,  deep  cushions,  the  width 
of  doors,  the  generosity  of 
room  within,  the  comforts  in 
petit  appointments  the  smart- 
ness of  finish,  and  yet  the 
quiet  dignity  of  style  that 
goes  always  with  the  superior 
thing — a  daintiness  and  good 
taste  that  catches  the  fancy. 

One  little  point  of  compel- 
ling interest  in  the  Alco  is 
the  illumination  of  the  step  at 
night  when  the  tonneau  door 
is  opened.    The  lighting  is  ac- 


complished automatically  with 
the  opening  of  the  door  by  a 
concealed  electric  bulb. 

This  and  other  little  things, 
uncommon  to  motor  cars,  give 
the  Alco  a  rare  motor  per- 
sonality. 

One  may  observe  also  a  new 
beauty  in  motor  car  lines  in 
the  191 2  Alco.  This  the  touch 
of  an  artist.  He  has  made 
the  Alco  a  car  of  enticing — 
irresistible — beauty. 

The  new  catalog  shows  and 
tells  more  about  the  Alco, 
Sent  on  request. 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY,  1 885  Broadway.  New  York 

Builders  also  of  Alco  Motor  Trucks  and  Alco  Taxicabs 


Chicago  Branch:  2501  Michigan  Ave. 
Boston  Branch:  567  Boylston  St. 


Twice  winner  of  the  race 


Canadian  Headquarters: 
5^6   St.  Catherine  St.,  W.,  Montreal. 


for  the  Vanderbilt  Cup 


Print  Your  Own 


Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $5, 
i^iser  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  iiioiiry.  Big  profit 
Iiriiitiii*^  for  o'liers.  All  onsy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  inv-ss  r;italoir.  TYPK.  rarils,  pap'-r.  A:c. 
TIIK  PHKSS  <<)„  Meriden.ConiHM'tiout. 


Moth-Proof   Cedar   Chest 


This 
Red    Cedar 

Chest  on 

15  Days' 
Free  Trial! 

Freight 
Prepaid  ! 

A  I'li'dmont  Sotithcrii  Ki'd 
I'rilurCbi'iit  il.lik'litH  till-  eyii  unci  Mul 

of  ivi'iy  WMiimrily  \v iin.     llpnnlKiil.  cIito- 

rnllvc.  iinlqui',   iix.fiil.       An    (.riiumcnt    t<.    h 
11..111C'  iind  |>r,>li-.ti,,n  f..r  li.r  wiiiili.,1..-.      IVrfrrt   Stiirii(.-<.   f,,r 
\vi...lin4.     furs,     iti'.      M<uh,    Moiiii',    Hint   unci    llntiip    I'roiif 
w.-.liliiiB  or  l)irthiliiy  Klft!     .'^.-nd  f.,r  hiinilniiiiio  riiliilnir  sh..\M 

t.lyli'Hln  (•.■.liircli.sti,  (■lMlT..r..h.'»  imrl  « mcln.l..- ,■ I,,,,  ihkI  K. 

■  Th.Sl.iy  ..f  H..,|  C.lar  ■■   AM,  HOODS  S(ll.l)  DIKWT  KIIOM 
TllHV.  AT  KA(T<PUY  I'HICl'y       V,  DAYS'  VWV.V.  I'lllAl, 
I'ltOMOXT    KKU    t'EUAK   tilKST    CO..    U.-p(.  N,    Stalr^illlr 
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THE'BEST"  LIGHT 
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A  T  AKKS  and  burnsitsowneas.  Pro- 
'■•^  (lut'es  100  candle  power  lijrht  — 
bri^hterthan  electricity  oracetylene 
-clicaper  than    kerosiene.    No  dirt. 

I  N"  (f reuse.    No  odor.   Over  200  styles. 

'  Every  lamp  warranted.  Afrentswant- 
lU.    Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

TUK  BKST  LrKiillT  CO. 

U»  C  5th  St..  Canton.  Ohio 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  ou  approval  without  a  crni 
derosii,  frcliirlit  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CtCNT  it  you  ar*  DOt  Mtltfled 
after  uiiD)t:  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  HOT  BUY  'i./^&Z^,^ 

at  any  jtrice  antll  joa  receUe  our  Uteil 
art  catiiloiirs  illuitrstint  »icry  t'.a^  ol 
bicycle,  aud  have  learued  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  mtin-eloua  nrw  offer*. 
nyC  PCUT  Is  all  It  will  cost  you  to 
UHt  UkUl  write  a  tx^ftftl  and  pyery. 
thing  will  bo  sent  you  frco  poNtpaid  h  • 
return  uiail.  You  will  f;rt  iniich  valiialilp  tn* 
tonnalion.  Do  not  wait,  write  il  now 
TIUKS.  <"oa«t«'r  -  IJrake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,    suodrtas  at  ha\J  lunial  i^rlota, 

Mvad  Cycio  Co.,  I)<i>t.  Tlii.  ChlcaQO 
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African  Orange  Daisy 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  It 

A  Hire  and  extremely  showy  annual  from 
Namaqualand,  South  Africa,  of  very  easy 
culture.  The  plants,  of  neat  branchy  habit, 
prow  about  12  to  15 
inches  hig^h  and  are 
exceedingly  profuse  in 
flowering.  Its  Mar- 
guerite-like blossoms, 
2'<  to  2^4f  inches  in 
diameter  under  j)roper 
cultivation,  show  a 
unique  glossy  rich 
orange-gold,  with  dark 
colored  disc  siir- 
rounded  by  a  black 
zone.  It  produces  its 
pretty  flowers  very 
early  after  being 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  sunny 
situations,  and  will  continue  to  flower  dur- 
ing the  summer.   Plant  in  soil  not  over-rich. 

We  will  mail  a  packet  of  this  superb  annual  and  a 
copy  of  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue.  144  larpe 
pages  the  best  seed  book  published  in  America— for 
only  10c,  stamps  or  coin.     Write  today. 

Catalogue  now  ready 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

(Box  18) 
33  Barclay  St.  and  38  Park  Place,   New   York 


TREES  atLOW  PRICES. 

FRUIT  TREES,  two  and  three  years 
old,  large  or  small  sizes,  direct  ixom 
grower  at  rodt-bottom  wholesale  prices; 
Ornamental  treei,  Roiei,  Shmbs.  Berry 
^^.„^     plantl.     Guaranteed  Western 
/rofWiTQ^^-  Y.  Stock.    Send  (or  catalog. 
'^Varr^  I  GPOVER  NURSERY  CO.  Est.  1890 
^fiROw/     69  Trtut  Bld«..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


"HOW  TO  GROW 

AND  4 

MARKET  FRUIT"  t^ 


This  new  bonk  covers  the  subject 
thoroughly,  and  tells  just  what  you 
need  to  know  for  success  in  growing 
fruit.  Valuable  aiike  to  beginners 
and  orchardists  of  experience.  Kmi- 
nent  horticulturists  write  us  enthu- 
siastically about  it.  150  pages,  90  pic- 
tures slunui7ig  how,  strongly  bound. 

Price  SO  cents 

This  rebated  on  f  irit  order  for  $S  ormorc 

Prof.     H.    C.    Irish,    of    the    Missouri 

Botanical  Oardcns,  St.  Louis.  Bio.,  writes: 

"  From  a  hasty  glance  throuL'h  the  work, 

it  appeals  to  mo  to  t>o  a  uh'st  practical 

pabliration,  and    I   shall    niake    it  a  re- 

qniremeiit    f<ir   onr  garden     pupils    wlio 

are     rtiidyins   fruit     culture  to    read  it 

•  ft    carefully.  ' 

\  ^^^  I       Oct  the   book   now.      Absorb  its  con- 

,  ^".J     t'-nls   and    bo    ready    to    put    the    ideas 

into   practice    wlu-n   sprinf:   comes. 

(Nrtte — Visit  '-ur   Nars^rifs    if  you   coo. 

Wo'il  p;»y  your  hotel  tiiU  here.) 

Harrison's   Nurseries 

I'okoiiioko  .\v<-iiiic 


Berlin 


Maryland 


Valnable  Maryland  and  Delaware  

Farms  for  Sale.  ^f^^jV-- 


was  there  a  charge  made  that  a  member 
had  gotten  less  than  had  been  promised 
him.  Thus  it  was  that  every  member  dur- 
ing a  session,  if  an  investigation  was  or- 
dered, was  in  a  position  to  swear  that  he 
had  not  received  a  cent  for  his  vote. 

These  men  were  well  known,  and  there 
was  no  concealment  as  to  their  business. 
They  kept  open  house  in  their  rooms  with 
sideboards  well  stocked  with  cigars  and 
drinkables.  Members  wandered  in  to  par- 
take of  their  hospitality  without  their 
status  being  thereby  determined.  Some- 
times there  were  scandals,  but  no  names 
could  be  mentioned  with  certainty.  And 
there  wei-e  investigations  at  times,  but  they 
all  came  to  nothing.  These  lobbyists 
would  go  on  the  stand,  and  with  a  broad 
grin,  while  the  spectators  would  roar  with 
laughter  as  at  a  huge  joke,  swear  that  in  all 
their  lives  they  had  neither  solicited  a 
member  to  vote  for  pay  nor  had  ever  paid 
a  member  for  his  vote. 

In  1878  there  was  a  senator  from  New 
York  of  the  name  of  Forster  who  avowed 
that  one  of  his  reasons  for  seeking  election 
as  senator  was  to  break  up  the  lobby.  He 
watched  and  waited  until  he  thought  he 
had  sufficient  evidence  to  begin  an  investi- 
gation and  then  he  got  one  ordered.  To 
make  assurance  doubl\-  sure,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Barber  promising  him  immunity 
from  prosecution  if  he  would  be  a  witness 
for  him  and  reveal  the  secret  doings  of  the 
lobby.  The  day  came  for  the  first  session, 
and  Barber  was  on  hand  and  was  sworn. 
When  the  first  question  was  asked  him,  he 
said: 

"Before  I  answer  that  question  I  want 
to  know  something  about  this  immunity. 
What  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman?  Is  it  some- 
thing you're  trying  to  bribe  mo  with? 
Because  if  it  is  I  can't  have  anything  to  do 
with  bribery.  No,  sir.  That's  a  crime. 
I  won't  bribe  or  be  bribed.  And  it's  no 
use  of  your  trying,  at  the  outset  of  this 
investigation,  to  bribe  me." 

Then  he  insisted  that  his  story  of  how 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  had  tried  to 
bribe  him  with  immunity  should  go  on 
record.  The  impudent  old  man  actually 
laughed  the  investigation  out  of  existence. 

These  men  were  not  unlike  brokers  in 
merchandise.  They  frequently  honored 
drafts  on  themselves  before  the  delivery  of 
goods.  A  lieutenant  of  Phelps  said  to  the 
WTittT,  just  after  he  had  turned  away  from 
a  senator,  on  the  third  day  of  a  new  session : 

"Say,  Mike  comes  high.  Ho  wants  to 
borrow  $12,000." 

"Will  he  get  it?"  asked  the  writer. 

"Of  course  he  will.  He  is  one  of  the 
gang,  and  a  reliable.  Ed  will  have  to  give 
up." 

But  the  time  camo  when  some  of  the 
bolder  and  more  grasping  of  the  members 
sought  to  eliminate  the  middleman — the 
lobbyist — and  to  do  business  directly  with 
those  who  furnished  the  bribing  funds. 
There  were  no  chocks  in  the  old  lobby  days, 
and  no  correspondence  to  be  raked  up 
from  the  fiUis  of  corporations.  Bills  and 
word  of  mouth  were  the  rule. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  fell  into  con- 
versation in  Albany  with  a  man  who  had 
been  a  lobbyist  under  Phelps,  and  later, 
after  the  death  of  Barber  and  Phelps,  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  business.  A 
measure,  concerning  which  there  was  sus- 
picion that  money  was  being  used  to  defeat 
it,  was  mentioned. 

"Are  you  touching  it?  "  asked  the  writer. 
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' ' Touching  if:" "  he  repeated.  "Not  with 
a  ten-foot  pole.  These  fellows  inside  the 
legislature  have  got  so  hot  for  the  money, 
and  go  after  it  themselves  so  hard,  that 
they  are  dangerous.  I  don't  want  to  take 
any  chances  on  jail." 


I 


THE  WISDOM  OF  SALAMON 
pRANKLIN  WELLES  CALKINS  had 
^  been  sent  to  Africa  by  an  American 
museum,  and  asked  to  bag  plenty  of  game, 
and  the  bigger  the  better.  He  thought 
pretty  well  cf  the  train  of  ninety-odd  por- 
ters, native  skinners,  and  trackers  which 
his  English  agent  had  made  up  for  him  at 
Victoria  Falls.  In  fact,  he  thought  pretty 
■well  of  himself  and  entire  outfit,  he  tells 
us  in  The  Youth's  Companion,  with  the 
exception  of  one  loose-looking,  very  un- 
tutored individual  who  had  been  selected 
as  his  adviser  and  guide;  and  this  fellow, 
P.  Salamon  by  name,  he  was  convinced 
was  very  much  to  the  bad.  Against  all 
modern  precedent  his  battery  consisted  of 
a  light  German  and  a  somewhat  antiquated 
American  repeating  rifle,  and  his  manner 
was  one  of  careless  indifference  at  best., 
So  thought  Calkins,  and  his  mind  was 
doubly  made  up  when  P.  Salamon  refused 
to  let  him  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  very 
first  elephant  pack  which  they  encoun- 
tered. "Never  shoot  into  the  midst  of  a 
herd  of  buffalo  or  elephant,"  said  Salamon, 
and  his  face  turned  white  at  the  thought. 
The  next  day  Salamon  was  told  to  stay  at 
home  and  tend  to  the  gardening,  or  wash- 
ing, or  anything  else  of  importance  which 
might  arise,  while  Calkins,  his  heavy  maga- 
zine rifle  in  his  hand,  and  his  gun-boy  by 
his  side,  footed  it  alone.  This  was  in  Bel- 
gian territory  on  the  highlands  west  of  the 
Luapula  River,  and  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  Avhen  they  ran  plump  into  a  line- 
formation  of  big  brown  bodies  passing  over 
a  little  ridge  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west. 
Yes,  he  says: 

There  were  not  less  than  a  hundred  ele- 
phants in  sight.  ...  If  I  could  reach 
the  ford  in  time,  I  knew  that  one  or  more 
of  those  mammoth  tuskers  would  be  my 
certain  reward. 

The  river-cliannel,  the  banks  of  which 
Avere  thinly  fringed  with  trees,  was  some 
thirty  yards  in  width.  In  the  rainy  season 
probably  it  lield  a  ccmsiderable  stream,  but 
now  there  was  merely  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
water  winding  through  its  hard  mud  flats. 

With  my  gun-boy,  I  got  behind  the  top 
of  a  small  tree;  that,  partly  undermined  by 
high  water,  had  been  recently  blown  for- 
ward, and  now  leaned  into  the  channel. 
I  had  not  regained  my  breath  when  the 
thum])iiig,  sucking  sound  of  huge  feet, 
traveling  in  stiff  mud,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  herd. 

Something.  perhiii)s  some  (aiiit  in  the 
air,  liad  stirred  tliem.  They  came  lunging 
over  the  bank  and  into  the  cliannel  at  a 
shulfling  trot.  Tlie  cows,  with  crowding 
calves  of  all  sizes,  were  in  the  lead;  the  old 
ones  followed  witli  lifted  ears  and  trunks 
'Mirled  ui)ward  to  "fec^l"  the  wind. 

These  had  crossed  the  stream  when  there 
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"GLADIOU- 
THE  PEOPLES  ORCHIDS 

This  is  what  some  one  has  aptly  called  them 
because  they  are  so  varied  in  wonderful  colors 
and  inarkinjjs.  No  special  soil,  no  enemies, 
no  care,  no  bother.  They  belong  in  every 
garden.      Vou  want  them  in  yours. 

1  Will  Teach  You  How  to  Grow  Them 

Write  me  that  you  are  interested  in  this  rwal 
flower  and  I  will  send  you  my  little  book  :  The 
L'sc<  of  the  Modern  dladioliis.  It  tells  all 
about  the  Gladiolus -how  to  grow  it  and  how  to 
use  it,  outdoors  and  in.  It  describes  the  best 
varieties  and  shows  many  of  them  in  their  ex- 
quisite natural  tints,  reproduced  by  the  wonder- 
ful French  color  process.  It  is  free  to  those  who 
are  interested.  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy.  Send 
for  it  today.    It  is  free. 

ARTHUR  COWEE.  MEADOWY  ALE  FARMS 
Box  99,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


'^-^•-"^^-' 


You  can  add  this  finishin);  touch  of  heauty  by 
planting  a  few  Franci.s  KingCihidioli.  This  choice 
new  variety  is  light  scarlet,  has  large  flowers  and 
extra  long  spikes. 

For  only  50  cents,  we  will  send  you  20  bulbs  of 
Francis  King  postpaid  —and  one  extra  bulb  of 
another  choice  named  kind,  our  selection. 

Our  new  catalog,  out  in  February,  offers  a  choice 
collection  of  flowers  for  the  home  garden.  -Sent 
free  on  application. 

CUSHMAN  GLADIOLUS  CO. 
Desk  20  Sylvania,  Ohio 


These  Two  Free  Books  Give 
Valuable  Hints  on    Planting 


When  buying  any  article  of  commerce, 
one  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
seller.  He  must  be  able  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, must  show  that  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness, and,  above  all,  prove  that  he  is  honest. 
This  is  even  more  applicable  to  our  line 
of  business  than  any  other.  Why  take 
any  ri-^k  ?   Why  not  deal  direct  and  at  real 

cost?  We 
have  been 
in  business 
.i  8  years, 
liave  1,200 
acres  and 
47  gree  n- 
h  o  u  s  e  s  . 
i  A'erything 
;a  Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
Tr-^L.T,  K'.(;:;,;i_L:...,  ii.y.cs,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Bulbs,  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Write  Todav  ^"''  o"''  '68-Page  Catalog 
Ornamental  Tree  Catalog  No.  1 ;  both  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  622.  Painesville.  Ohio  (V)) 


A  Spot  of  Bright  Coloi; 
in  vour* 
FLOWER 


appeared  three  mammoth  bulls,  coming  on 
more  leisurely,  altho  showing  some  uneasi- 
ness. I  let  them  come  within  thirty  paces 
of  me;  then,  with  breath  supprest  and 
every  nerve  tense  with  excitement,  I  let 
the  biggest  bull  have  both  balls  of  my  ex- 
press-rifle behind  the  shoulder. 

My  shots,  which  were  aimed  too  high  to 
reach  the  heart,  raised  a  fearful  commotion. 
The  wounded  bull  gave  an  unearthly 
squeal;  the  others  trumpeted  in  noisy 
alarm.  Cows,  wheeling  about  across  the 
channel,  prest  forward  to  protect  their 
young.  These,  lifting  their  trunks  and 
their  great  flapping  ears,  joined  in  a  trum- 
pet-blast of  defiance. 

I  turned  to  my  gun-boy  for  the  lighter 
weapon,  only  to  find  that  he  had  flung  the 
rifle,  muzzle  downward,  into  the  mud, 
where  it  was  now  sticking  breech  up,  and 
that  he  himself  was  going  up  the  bank  with 
the  celerity  of  a  monkey,  with  my  express 
cartridges  in  his  belt! 

At  this  instant  the  wounded  bull,  get- 
ting sight  or  wind  of  me,  came  plowing 
through  the  mud  of  mid-channel.  In  the 
same  instant  I  saw  P.  Salamon  standing 
in  the  open  with  leveled  rifle.  There  was 
a  sudden  hush  in  the  uproar.  I  heard  the 
crack  of  his  rifle.  The  bulk  of  the  big  bull 
loomed  nearer. 

The  beast  came  on  with  incredible  speed. 
I  was  but  half-way  up  the  bank  when  I 
was  seized  and  lifted  aloft.  I  was  swung 
in  a  dizzy  gyration.  I  felt  my  clothing 
loosen  and  tear,  and  then  I  was  flung  among 
the  brush  of  the  higher  slope,  sprawling, 
but  unhurt. 

Above  me  the  enraged  elephant  waved 
the  khaki  cloth  torn  from  my  back.  I 
heard  P.  Salamon's  shout,  high  and  shrill: 

"My  word,  man!  Lie  still  if  you're  all 
right!" 

The  bull  heard,  as  the  hunter  must  have 
known  that  he  would.  As  he  made  a  quick 
half-turn,  P.  S.  fired  full  in  his  face,  and 
hit  him  near  the  eye.  Such  a  roar  as  the 
beast  gave  I  have  never  heard. 

The  animal's  rage  vented  itself  on  the 
nearest  object,  the  leaning  tree  in  front  of 
him.  He  seized  it,  tore  it  from  the  bank, 
and  shook  it  aloft  so  furiously  as  to  fling 
broken  limbs,  twigs,  and  dirt  in  showers 
all  about  him. 

Thus  he  advanced  toward  P.  S.,  who 
stood  his  ground  and  waited  for  the  chance 
of  a  shot  that  would  reach  the  brain.  Was 
the  bull  about  to  use  that  mighty  tree  as  a 
weapon  against  his  puny  foe?  Did  he  see 
the  man  at  all?    Why  didn't  P.  S.  run? 

Roused  by  my  alarm,  I  leapt  to  my 
feet  and  shouted  at  the  seemingly  crazy 
hunter.  Instead  of  heeding  my  frantic 
commands,  I  saw  P.  Salamon  dodge  di- 
rectly under  that  shaking  tree,  pass  round 
the  bull's  shoulder,  turn  the  muzzle  of  his 
rifle  upward,  and  fire  four  shots  with  the 
speed  of  automatic  action.  Then  he  leapt 
aside. 

The  tree  slipt  from  the  bull's  grasj),  his 
vast  body  swayed  for  an  instant  on  tot- 
tering legs,  then  droi)t  like  a  landslide  into 
the  mud.  His  flexible  trunk  Avrithed  about 
in  a[snakelikc  twist,  then  all  was  over.  I 
looked  about  hastily  to  see  if  there  were 
other  V)ulls  to  conquer;  but  having  dis- 
covered the  object  of  their  alarm,  the  un- 
hurt elephants  had  all  lied. 

When,  a  moment  later,  I  gript  P.  Sala- 
mon by  the  haml,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
him,  to  his  manifest  confusion,  what  I 
thought  of  him. 


Grow  Choice  Roses  with 
My  Fairfax  Plants 

With  a  few  simple,  common-sense  principles, 
you  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  grow  the  kind  of 
Roses  you  see  here.  My  Fairfax  Plants  will  start 
you  right,  just  as  they  have  hundreds  of  other 
Rose-lovers  in  every  State  and  foreign  countries. 

WHY  ARE  FAIRFAX  ROSES  THE 
"ARISTOCRATS  OF  ROSEDOM"? 

The  ioil'm  Northern  Virginia  is  right  to  estab- 
lish healthy  roots  and  stout  canes.  The  climate 
is  right,  near  enough  to  "big  water"  not  to  get  too 
dry  in  summer,  warm  enough  to  promote  good 
growth  ;  severe  enoua;h  in  winter  to  keep  them 
tough  and  hardy — so  tliey  can  be  transplanted  any- 
where successfully. 

MY  FREE  BOOK"  FAIRFAX  ROSES" 

tells  about  many  types  of  roses;   describes  other 
plants  and  flowers.    Free  if  you  expect  to  order. 

W.  R.  GRAY,  Box  56,  Oakton,  Va. 


FREE  244-Page 


Greatest  Book  for  1912  for 

1  ,  w  B^^  STANDARD 

earnest  poultry  workers.    It   f^rnius  mcuaAWR  j 
contains  244  pages  of  '"^^s^      n"''«wH«» 
most  rcliatile,  facts,  ideas,  ndvice,  etc. ;  also 
describes  in  detail  the  dependable 
/^«#>-kU^M««  INCUBATORS 

wypn6rs   and  brooders 

W'nrhl  s  slHiidard  non-moisture  niacJiines — sclf-roffulating' 
and  srlf-v.'ntilating,  fiie-prouf,  iiisurghle^  FREE  BOOK  ex- 
plains linw  Cyphcis  Company  Personal  I.,('tter  and  Bulletin 
Servicf  iHsnves  greater  success  and  profits .  Write  for  your 
copy  now— TODAY! 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. ,  Dept.  162,  Buffalo,  N,Y. 

New  York  Cily,     Boston,  Mass.     Chicngo,  HI. 
Kaii.s^s  Cily,  Mo.       Oakland.  Cal. 


Alfalfa  Book 
s-FREE 


We  are^ 

in  the  center 

of  the  alfalfa  district 

and  are  the  largest  handlers  of 

alfalfa  in  the  U.  S.    We  sell  best  grade 

seed    at   low    pric«    and    pay    freigrht    on    _ 

bushels  or  more  to  points  east  of  Mississippi 

River.    Ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Booklet. 

Also  big  catalopr  of  all  Garden  and  Field  Seeds  Free. 
Criswold  Seed  Co. .222  So.  10th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  I 


INTELLIGENT  SEED  BUYING— 
BETTER  GARDENS  AND  CROPS 

Every  year,  your  parden  oifrht  to  bo  distinctly  fee^^^T.  Pro- 
pressive  seedsmen  arc  jirodnrint,'  better  seeds  each  year,  and, 
of  ((lurse.  better  seeiis  mean  better  crops. 

The  Field  l)nsitnss  istrrowin^  lieeaiise  it  is  huilded  on  the  sale 
of  better  seeds.  I  Won't  sell  Seeds  niiless  I'm  reasonably  snre 
tliat  they  aie  the  best  to  be  had—I've  got  too  muchat  stake. 
I  am  a  piaetic.'il  farmer  antl  it's  to  my  interest  to  produce  seeds 
that  I  know  will  make  bumper  ciops 

MY  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  GROW 
THE    PRIZE -WINNING     CROPS 

They  are  carefully  "  bied  up"— every  Int  must  pass  several 
tests  before  any  of  it  is  sold,  i  want  my  customers  to  iiave 
seeds  that  are  gnod. 

My  ratal'ij;  tells  about  tlie  best  seeds  for  yoit.  Send  for  it 
today.  Vou  may  be  a  thousand  miles  away,  but  the  iiuiils  will 
briny  us  elnse  together. 

IIKNKY  VIVUK  rresident,  Private  Desk  3 
Henry   Field   Seed  (Company  Shenandoah,  Iowa 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Taking  His  Measure. — Tommy — "  What 
does  the  paper  mean  by  calling  Mr.  Sharp 
an  eight-by-ten  business  man?  " 

Tommy's  F'ather — "  1  presume  it  means 
he  is  not  exactly  square." — Home  Herald. 


Identified. — "  That  was  the  spirit  of 
your  uncle  that  made  that  table  stand, 
turn  over,  and  do  such  queer  stunts." 

"  I  am  not  surprized;  he  never  did  have 
good  table  manners." — New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 


A  Vacuum. — Chairman  (addressing  a 
meeting) — "  I  am  sure  we  will  all  be  very 
sorry  our  secretary  is  not  here  to-night.  I 
■can  not  say  we  miss  'is  vacant  chair,  but 
I  do  say  we  miss  'is  vacant  face." — Tit- 
Bits. 


A  Fighting  Chance. — "  So  you  think  the 
author  of  this  play  will  live,  do  you?  "  re- 
marked the  tourist. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  manager  of  the 
Frozen  Dog  Opera  House.  "  He's  got  a 
five-mile  start  and  I  don't  think  the  boys 
kin  ketch  him." — Life. 


Thirty  Days  of  Cheer. — The  Doctor— 
'"  How  is  the  patient  this  morning?  " 

The  Patient's  Wife — "  I  think  he's 
better,  but  he  seems  to  be  worrying  about 
something." 

The  Doctor — "  Hum  !  Yes.  Just  tell 
him  I  won't  send  it  for  a  month.  That 
•ought  to  freshen  him  up  some." — New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


A  Sad  Case. — The  greatest  buttonholer 
in  London,  on  his  return  from  a  winter 
holiday,  was  telling  his  acquaintances  at 
his  club  that  he  had  been  occupying  a  house 
at  Davos,  not  far  from  Mr.  Labouehere, 
who,  he  added,  was  in  a  very  melancholy 
state.  "  I  am  truly  sorry  for  that,"  said 
one  of  his  hearers.  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  him?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  bore,  "  I  was  out 
walking  one  day,  when  I  saw  Labouehere 
coming  down  the  lane  toward  me.  The 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  me  he  darted 
into  a  fir  wood  which  was  close  by,  and  hid 
behind  a  tree  till  I  had  passed.  Oh,  very 
sad,  indeed  !  " — London  Daily  Mail. 


Health  Hints. — Having  consulted  Wil- 
liam Muldoon,  Eugene  Sandow,  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mayor 
Gaynor,  Dr.  William  Robinson,  Upton 
Sinclair,  and  many  other  well-known  au- 
thorities on  health,  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent the  following  rules,  these  being  the 
latest  consensus  of  opinion: 

Eat  nothing. 

Eat  everything  you  want. 

Walk  at  least  ten  miles  a  day. 

Do  not  stir  unless  you  ride  in  a  carriage 
or  some  other  vehicle. 

Don't  worry. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  study 
yourself.      Kemernber,  you  are  an  animal. 

Chew  food  until  nothing  remains. 

Bolt  everything.  Only  in  this  way  will 
your  stomach  keep  strong. 

Never  go  on  a  vacation. 

Change  is  absolutely  necessary. 

E.schew  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Smoke  all  you  want  to.  Drink  every- 
lliiiit;. 

Keep  cool. 

Persi)ire  profusely.— Li/e>. 


One  Multigraphed  Letter  Brought  Enough 
Business  to  Pay  for  the  Machine  Three  Times 

A  STRONG  statement,  that;  but  here  it  is 
in  the  words  of  the  manager  of  Drau- 
ghon's  Practical  Business  College,  Springfield, 
Missouri: 

The  first  letter  I  put  out  on  the  Multigrapll; .'brought  in  enough  business 
to  pay  for  the  machine  three  times.  " 

And    here's    the    viewpoint  of  another  educator — the  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  University,  Greensboro,  Alabama: 

The  Multigraph  is  a  treasure.  We  would  not  be  without  it.  It  will 
easily  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years,  in  addition  to  the  comfort  of  doing  your 
own  work  as  you  want  it  and  when  you  want  it." 


WI 


fLT/S/fAP/f 


ft-oduces  real  printing  and /brm-typeivrlting.  rapid/y 
GCOnomJcaJ/y.  private/y.in  your  own  estah/ishment 


raptd/y  m 
hment  M. 


Those  two  statements  are  so  different,  yet  so  expres- 
sive of  satisfaction,  that  they  give  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  way  the  Multigraph  adapts  itself  to  widely  varying 
needs  in  many  lines  of  business. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  spot-light  is  thrown  upon 
business-getting.  In  the  second,  economy  and  conve- 
nience are  brought  to  the  fore. 

Convenience,  economy,  or  the  larger  profit  from  new 
business—  the  Multigraph  is  capable  of  delivering  any  or 
all  of  these,  limited  onfy  by  the  nature  of  your  business. 

It  typewrites  duplicate  letters  or  forms — as  many  in 
an  hour  as  a  stenographer  cou  Id  hammer  out  in  a  month. 

It-does  real  printing — advertising  or  stationery — at 
a  saving  of  25%  to  75%  of  the  printer's  charges. 
(Make  us  prove  this.) 

It  is  driven  by  hand  or  electricity  ;  is  fed  by  hand  or 
automatically  ;  and  is  so  simple  that  any  person  of  aver- 
age judgment  can  readily  learn  to  operate  it. 

The  chances  are  that  ^07<  could  use  the  Multigraph  to  your  own 
profit.     But — 

You  Can't  Buy  a    Multigraph  Unless  You   Need  It. 

We  make  that  rule  absolute,  because  we  mean  every  user  to  be  a 
booster.  Hence  we  never  sell  a  Multigraph  without  first  making  the 
customer's  own  business  prove  its  need.  We  were  selfish  enough  to 
adopt  the  policy  for  our  own  protection — but  it  protects  you  as  well. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  Multigraph  before  you  ask  us 
to  send  a  representative,  let  us  send  you  literature,  specimens,  and  any 
data  we  may  have  along  your  line. 

AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

Executive  Office  and  Factory  C\rkyr\^Y\A 
1822     East     Fortieth     Street  VsM^Aiy 

Branches  in  Sixty  Cities — Look  in  Your  Telephone  Directory 

European  Representatives:  The  International  Multigraph  Co., 

59  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  England  ;  Berlin, 

W-8  Krausenstr.,  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr. 


Write  to-day.     Use  the  coupon. 

Ask  lis  also  about  the  Uni- 
versal Foldhtg-Machhie  and 
the  Markoe  Envelope-Sealer 
— both  time  and  money -savers 
for  any  office  with  large  out- 
going mails. 


What  Uses  Are  Yon 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi- 
ness stationery.  We'll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 

AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1822  E.  Fortieth  St..       Cleveland 

Printing: 

Booklets 

Folders 

En  velope-Stuffers 

House-Organ 

Dealers'  Imprints 

Label  Imprints 

System -Forms 

Letter- Heads 

Bill- Heads  and  Statement 

Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

Envelopes 


Typewriting: 


Circular  Letters 

Booklets 

En  velope-Stuffers 

Price-lists 

R  eports 

Notices 

Bulletins  to  Employees 

Inside  System-Forms 


^^-w      REMEIVTBER   THE  NAIVIE 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE 

MOUNTINGS 


GRACE   THE   FACE 
STAY  IN   PLACE 

Persons  Often 
Look  Alike 
Without  Being  Alike 

Other    mountings    may  look  like 
Shur-on  Mountings,  but  close  inspec- 
tion   will  «howr  that  belter  mechanical   conslructioii 
virhich  makes Shui-ont,  when  properly  adjusted 

Comfortable,  Con- 
venient, Durable 

It^rife  11V  /or  •*//<*:<',  Jt^here 
and  It^ity**  a  ithur-oti. 

KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Entabllihcd  18G1 
Ave.  K.  Rocheiler,  N.  Y. 


Your  Money- 
Is  It  Well  Invested? 

We  believe  with  a  recent  writer  on  investments 
that: 

"The  investment  of  money  is  a  banker's  business. 
When  the  average  man  has  funds  to  invest,  whether  he  be 
a  busmess  man  or  the  average  investor,  he  should  coosult 
some  experienced  and  reliable  mvestmeni  banker,  just  as 
he  would  consult  a  doctor  or  lawyer  if  he  were  in  need  01 
medical  or  legal  advice." 

In   the   last  issue  of  each  month   we  regularly 

print  the  announcements  of  leading  financial  houses. 

We  refer   you  to  the  issue  of  Dec.  30th,   pages 

12.35.  1238-1242. 

Many  of  these  houses  maintain  special  bureaus  of 
information  and  advice  for  prospective  investors.  If 
you  have  only  a  sm.ill  sum  to  invest,  do  not  hositale 
to  write.  We  can  assure  you  that  you  will  receive 
exactly  the  same  service  as  the  large  investor. 
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Low  Fares 
Northwest 

Make  your  vacation  next 
summer  a  trip  through  the 
Storied  Northwest,  via  the 
"Scenic  Highway"  to 

Yellowstone  Park 
North  Pacific  Coast 

Low  Summer  Tourist 
Fares  to  Pacific  Coast 
points  daily,  June  1st  to 
September  30th. 

Special  Convention 
Excursion    Fares  p 

on    certain    dates    during  p 

the  Summer.      Let  me  tell  p 

you  about  them  and  send  m 

illustrated    booklets.     En-  p 

close    6    cents    in    stamps  m 

for    de    luxe    book   "Thru  p 

Wonderland."  i 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  G.  P.  A..  St.  Paul,  Minn.        S 

Northern  Pacific   i 


Annual  Rose  Festival,  Portland: 

June  10-15,  1012 

Carnival  of  Nations,  Taconui: 

July  2-1.  1912 

Klks  Grand  Lodge  Meeting,  Portland: 

July  'J-t3.  1V12 

Golden  Potlatcli  Carnival,  Seattle: 

July  15-20,  1912 

Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 

San  Francisco:  1V15 


Only  line  to  Gardiner 
Gateway.,  Official  Entrance 
to  Yellowstone  Park. 


TYPEWRITERS  l%VJ','t^ 


Save  $25  to  $50 ' 


n  any  niak*-  (d  Typewrit-  r.  (.'ur 
'ViicXMvy  lleboiU" '  TyfHAvi  ilors  aro 
prrf^rt  in  quftlitr,  condrtion  aud  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  r-'rirtruction  and  8<Tvirfablf  in  ev«-ry  way.  Buy  from  the 
Urj.^l  fjv-t^.ry  ill  th'-  w.rld  with  brani'h  stores  in  l<adinccitieB 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  a?nin»t  d'fect  in  workmanship 
sri'I  ij,j\t.  ri.il.  Wntu  for  ratalo^ru^  and  addri-HS  of  n<'ar.-«t 
bran 'h  ofliro. 

American  Writinfc  Machine  Co, 
345  Broadway.  N**w  York 


8  of  n<-ar.-'-t 


Bronchial  Troches 

Nothing  excels  this  simple  remedy  for  Throat 
Troubles,  Hoarseness  and  Coiighn.  Also  gives 
relief  in  Bronchial,  Asthmatic  and  Lung  .-itfec- 
tions.  Free  from  opiates.  Sixty  years'  reputa- 
tion. S'ililonlv  in  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 
.lOliN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  Hoston,  Mass. 


THE   LITEEARY   DIGEST 

Where  Genius  Shines.  —  Klymer  — 
"  What  is  the  seeret  of  success  in  business? 
Selling  the  people  what  they  want?  " 

Ml'ntoburn — "  No,  not  exactly;  edu- 
cating them  into  wanting  the  things  you 
have  to  sell." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Second-hand. — "  These,"  said  the  au- 
thor of  a  volume  of  poems,  "  are  the  chil- 
dren of  my  brain." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne,  "  but  such 
a  large  number  of  them  are  adopted  chil- 
dren !  " — Washington  Star. 


Enough  Said. — Theodore  Dreiser,  the 
novelist,  was  talking  about  criticism. 

"  I  like  pointed  criticism,"  he  said, 
"  criticism  such  as  I  heard  in  the  lobby  of 
a  theater  the  other  night  at  the  end  of  the 
play. 

"  The  critic  was  an  old  gentleman.  His 
criticism,  which  was  for  his  wife's  ears 
alone,  consisted  of  these  words: 

"  '  Well,  you  would  come  !  '  " — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 
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This  Point  is  the 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

.January  3. — The  Fourth  Central  American  Con- 
ference    begins     its    sessions     in     Managua, 
Nicaragua. 
Chinese    Republicans    capture    Lanchow,    the 
second  military  center  of  northern  China. 

January  4. — Yuan-Shi-Kai  practically  reopens 
negotiations  for  peace  in  a  letter  to  President 
Sun.  Wu  Ting-fang  answers  the  joint  note  of 
the  Powers,  and  blames  the  Government  for 
the  failure  of  the  Shanghai  conference. 
Efforts  to  settle  the  Manchester  cotton  strike 
are  unavailing  and  250,000  workers  are  still 
out. 

.lanuary  .5. — Seven  hundred  Chinese  Imperial- 
ists iire  killed  or  wounded  in  a  battle  near 
Hankow. 

.January  G. — Four  more  Persians  are  hanged  in 
the  Ku.ssian  camp  at  Tabriz. 

.Taiuiary  7. — Russia  demands  the  withdrawal  of 
all  C^iiinese  from  the  seceded  Chinese  province 
of  Outer  Mongolia,  the  abandonment  of  all 
Chinese  garrisons  there,  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  Chinese  colonization. 

January  9. — News  reaches  Peking  that  500 
Amei'ican  troops  have  been  ordered  to  North 
China  to  assist  in  protecting  the  railway  from 
Peking  to  the  sea. 

January  10.^ — The  French  Cabinet  resigns. 

January  12. — Robert  Bacon,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  France,  confirms  the  announcement 
of  his  resignation  from  the  diplomatic  service 
to  become  a  fellow  of  Harvard. 


Domestic 

January  .3.- — Rear-Admiral  Robley  Dunglison 
Kvans  dies  suddenly  at  Washington. 

January  4. — President  Taft  signs  the  proclama- 
tion "  admitting  New  Mexico  as  the  forty- 
seventh  State  of  the  Union. 

January  7. — A  letter  written  in  1!K)7  from  Gov- 
ernor Woodrow  Wilson  to  Adrian  H.  Joline, 
expressing  a  wish  to  "knock  Bryan  into  a 
cocked  hat,"  is  made  i)ublic. 

.lanuarv  S. — Mr.  Bryan  fails  in  the  Democratic 
.National  Committee  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton to  exclude  James  M.  Guffey  from  the 
C^'ommittee. 

.lanuary  !). — Baltimore  iS  selected  for  the  next 
National  Democratic  Convention  to  be  held 
on  Jime  25. 

Five  persons,  including  Batallion  Chief  Walsh, 
are  killed,  and  nineteen  in.jured,  in  afire  which 
d(;str()ys  New  York's  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Buildiiig.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  securi- 
ties are  tied  up  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  forced  to  stop  stock  deliveries. 

January  10. — Andrew  Carnegie  is  a  witness  be- 
fore the  Stanley  Committee  and  tells  how  he 
outwitted  .John  D.  Rockefeller  in  the  J>ake 
Superior  ore  deal. 

January  11. — Judge  Anderson  rules  at  Indianap- 
olis that  the  charge  of  kidnaping  against 
detective  Burns  is  null  and  void. 


The  New  Model  Five 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 

Typewriter 

{BALL-BEARING,  LONG-WEARING) 

THE  printing  center  is  the  point 
where   every   operation  of 
every  part  of  this  typewriter 
culminates — completes  itself. 

In  the  New  Model  Five,  the  printing  center 
is  completely  safeguarded.  Ball-bearings 
of  the  carriage  and  of  the  Capital  Shift 
make  It  substantial  and  stable,  no  matter 
at  what  point  in  the  line.  Ball-bearing 
typebars  throw  the  types  accurately  and 
positively  to  the  printing  point. 

In  addition,  a  typebar  guide  completely 
prevents  all  vibration  of  typebars  from 
collision  due  to  an  uneven  stroke  in  rapid 
operation. 

Other  new  features  are  a  geared  carriage- 
ball  controller;  ribbon  color-switch  in  the 
keyboard;  a  device  which  absolutely  pre- 
vents battering  of  type  faces;  and  a  lighter, 
snappier  key-touch  which  is  a  joy  to  the 
operator. 

Don't  miss  the  free  book  of  Model  Five. 
Write  for  it  today. 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

Head  Office  for  Vomcatic  and  Foreign  Business: 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


....  THE  ROYAL    MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  COMPANYS 

"ARCADIAN" 


^To  BERMUDA 


EVERY   SATURDAY  From  NEW  YORK 
Largest,  Finest,  Most  Luxurious 

/avin  screiu  ship  ei'cr  in    the  Bermuda 
Ser-vire,  catering    especially  to    discrimi- 
nating travelers. 

Reeistered  Tonnage,  8,780 

Displacement  Tonnage,   14.120 

Length,  517.6  Feet;  Beam,  55.3  Feet 

ROUND  TRIP  $30  AND  UPWARD 

Laipnst  and  Firicsl  Flcft  t'»  tin'  \\v>,\  Iiiilii-N  aii<l  Around 
South  America.     Fur  Varticulars  of  Tours  Apply  tit 

SANDERSON  &  HON,  flon.  AgU. 
22  State   St.,  New  York  ;    ir.  So.  I,a  Snllc  St.,  Thlcaco 
W.  H.  EAVES.  200  Wnslunstnn  Street.  Boston 
Or  any  ttiumship  Agent 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  fo  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
ot  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
suited  as  arbiter. 


"A.  B.  M.,"  New  York  City,  N.  Y.^" Should 
'is'  or  'are'  be  used  in  the  sentence,  'Part  of  our 
coffee  accounts  is  insured'?" 

The  plural  verb  should  be  used  here,  as  "part," 
when  denoting  a  number  of  persons  or  things,  is 
construed  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  treated  as  a 
plural,  according  to  the  following  rule  from  Goold 
Brown's  "  Grammar  of  Enghsh  Grammars,"  p.  251 : 
"There  are  some  nouns  which,  tho  they  do  not 
lack  the  regular  plural  form,  are  sometimes  used 
in  a  plural  sense  without  the  plural  termination." 
(See  also  Tennyson,  "Princess":  "Part  were 
drowned  within  the  whirling  brook.") 

"J.  R.  M.,"  Leominster,  Mass. — The  Standard 
Dictionary  gives  "an't"  (not  "a'n't")  as  a 
contraction  of  "am  not,"  but  states  that  such  use 
is  colloquial. 

"T.  O.  M,"  Selma,  Ala. — "During  the  course 
of  a  conversation  the  following  remark  was  made: 
'  I  don't  think  you  will  wish  to  take  the  journey.' 
It  not  being  clear  to  whom  the  remark  was  addrest, 
a  person  present  asked,  'Who — me?'  Was  this 
incorrect,  and,  if  so,  why?" 

"Who — I?"  is  correct,  for  the  reason  that  the 
personal  pronoun  is  the  subjept  (not  the  object) 
of  the  verb  "will  wish"  imderstood. 

"C.  v.,"  Emporia,  Kan. — "Which  is  correct, 
'tuition,  $50,'  or  'tuition-fee,  $50'?" 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  "tuition" 
in  this  sense  as  "the  charge  made  or  money  paid 
for  instruction;  tuition-fee;  as,  the  scholarship 
pays  the  tuition."  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
either  is  correct. 

"D.  B.,"  Oconto,  Wis. — The  expression  "small 
little  towns"  is  incorrect.  One  of  the  adjectives 
should  be  omitted  because  redundant. 

"J.  S.,"  Belleville,  111. — The  expressions  "the 
week  following"  and  "the  following  week"  are 
both  correct.     There  is  no  difference  in  meaning. 

"I.  M.  G.,"  Powell,  Wyo.— "(1)  Is  'mad' 
correctly  used  as  a  synonym  of  'angry'  and 
'insane'?  (2)  May  the  terms  'exasperated'  and 
'angry'  be  used  interchangeably?  (3)  Do  the 
words  'madman'  and  'maniac'  mean  the  same?" 

(1)  "Mad,"  in  the  sense  of  "angry,"  is  collo- 
quial, and  therefore  not  good  literary  English. 
In  one  meaning  the  terms  "mad"  and  "insane" 
are  synonymous,  but  the  former  word  has  several 
other  radically  different  meanings.  (2)  "Exas- 
perated" and  "angry"  are  not  exact  sj-nonyms, 
each  word  having  some  meanings  that  the  other 
has  not.  (3)  "Madman"  and  "maniac"  are 
synonymous,  except  that  the  former  word  is  re- 
stricted in  its  application  to  men. 

"F.  W.  D.,"  Fair  Bluff,  N.  C— "Wliich  is  the 
proper  pronoun  to  use  in  the  following  sentence, 
'  Dr.  Holmes  shook  hands  with  the  girls,  I  [or 
me]  among  the  rest'?" 

"Me"  is  the  correct  pronoun  to  use  in  this 
sentence,  according  to  the  following  rule  from 
Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language,"  p.  40:  "Apposition  (applying  also 
to  pronoims):  A  noun  used  to  limit,  explain, 
expand,  or  emphasize  tho  meaning  of  another 
noun  denoting  the  same  person  or  thing  is  put 
by  apposition  in  the  same  case  (nominative, 
posses.sive,  or  objective)."  (See  also  Goold 
Brown,  "Grammar  of  Engli.sh  Grammars."  p. 
502:  "A  noun  or  a  personal  i)ronoun,  used  to  ex- 
plain a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun,  is  put  by  ap- 
position in  the  same  case;  as,  .  .  .  'Now,  there- 
fore, come  thou,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  thee  and 
me.'  ") 


Poetry  and  Fact.—"  In  your  .sermon  this 

niorninfr  you  spok(^  of  a  baby  as  '  a  new 

wave  on  tho  ocean  of  life.'  " 
j'  Quito  so;   a  poetieal  fif^ure." 
"  Don't  you  think  '  afresh  squall  '  would 

have     hit     the     mark     better?"      HoMon 

I  rdUKcri/il. 


Factories  Flooded  With  Daylight 

Pay  in  initial  cost  and  keep  on  paying  in  better  work  and  bigger  output. 
Daylight  and  fresh  air  make  workmen  active,  industrious  and  most  effi- 
cient. United  Steel  Sash  for  windows  cuts  the  light  bill  and  adds  to 
the  dividends. 

U*S'r'SASH 


A  Solid  Steel  Sash  unweakened  by  cutting  or  punching 
at  the  joints — Large  wide  Ventilators,  weather-proofed 
by  double  circular  contact  joints — Improved  glazing 

with  special  Spring  Clips  — Superior  in  appearance  and  finish — Fireproof — 

Permanent — Economical — used  all  over  the  country. 

Write  today  for  free  United  Steel  Sash  Catalog,  Estimates,  etc. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

736  Trussed  Concrete  Building,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


'  Building 
Products 


Travelers  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

Note  of  Correction 

The  Literary  Digest  in  its  Winter  Travel  Number,  issue  of 
December  16th,  in  speaking  of  transcontinental  routes  and 
famous  trains,  inadvertently  omitted  mention  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific's  low  altitude  route,  with  Chicago-Pacific 
Coast  Service  of  the  "Golden  State  Limited"  and  the- " Califor- 
nian  " ;  and  also  mention  of  the  "Overland  Limited"  of  the 
Union-Southern-Pacific  System,  running  between  Chicago  and 
Californian  points.  The  equipment  and  service  of  these  trains  are 
superb  and  we  recommend  them  to  the  consideration  of  Literary 
Digest   readers    traveling   to  California  and  the   Pacific   Coast. 


mUVfi-'EGYPTr 

^Pl. .      .  .  ..7 


SPECIAL  TRIP 


by  the  superb 
transatlantic  liner 


KAISERIN  AUGUSTE  VICTORIA 

the  largest  and  most  luxurious  steamer  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American  service.  Equipped  with  Hitz-Carlton 
Restaurant,    Palm    Garden,    Gymnasium,    Electric 
-  —  ^      Baths.  Elevators.     Will  leave  New  York,  FEBRU- 

ARY 14,  1912,  stopping  at  Madeira  (12  hrs.),  Gibraltar  (4  hrs.),  Algiers  (8  hrs.), 
Villefranche  (14  hrs.).  (Nice),  Genoa  (20  hrs.),  Naples  (8  hrs.).  Port  Said  (5  days). 
Steamer  returns  to  New  York  j^,  ^^  f^-g^  Ai  /je  and      To  or  from    $1 1  T  and 

via  Naples  and  Gibraltar.  Port  Said.    «?*"•' up        other  ports,  "P*  *«' 


up 


>\fest  Indies 


Four  Delightful  Cruises  tJ," 

WEST  INDIES.  P  '  NAMA  CANAL, 
VENEZUELA  and  BERMUDA 
Leaving  New  York  bv  the  Palatial  Twin-Screw 
Steamers:  S.S.  "  VICTOR!  A  LUISE  "  (16,500 
Tons),  Feb.  7,  March?,  1912,  25  Days,  $175 
and  up:  S  S  MOLTKE  (12.500  tons),  28  Days. 
Feb.  24.1912.  $150  and  up;  16  Days,  March  26. 
1912,  $85  and  up. 

Every  Luxury  of  Travel.     Every  refinement 
of  Service  Insured. 

iH  A.iviBi^i=9Cd-.AiviE:mcAi>j    uiime: 

Boston     PhiUddpbia     Pittsbunb  41-45  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  Chicago    St.  Louis    San  Fraacisco 


Around 
theWorld 

sa    November  12.  1912         From  New  York) 
February  27,  1913  (From  San  Fiancisco) 
Ry  the  palatial  cruising  steamer 

"VICTORIA  LUISE" 

(16.500  tons) 
Itinerary    includes    Madeira.    Spain,    Italy,    Egypt. 
India.    C^eylon.    Straits    Settlements,    Jiiva.    Philip- 
pines, China.  Japan.  Sundwicli  Islnndsund  Overland 
American  Tour,  Inland  excursions  and  side  tripi. 

Optional  S  17  DAYS  IN  INDIA 
Tours  :      /  14  DAYS  IN  JAPAN 

Cost  including  all  necessary   ^JCCf)  oud       Duration 
expenses  aboard  and  ashore   V^*'^  up         110  Dayt 


JrQv&\  and  Resort  Directory  |  [  Travel  and  Resort  Directorij 


COOK'S  TOURS 

All   EjKpenses    Included 

HRIIKP^  to  West  Indies  $8.">  up, 
UnUIOCO  with  Panama  Canal  $1S5 
up,  the  Mediterranean  $3S5  up.  South 
America  .1>3i»()  up.  Choice  accommo- 
dation available.  All  pnces. 
(•IIRflPP  Tours  including  Italy, Riviera, 
LUnUrL  Paris,  etc..  Feb.  IT,  -Mch.  2, 
16.  30.  $440  up.  Spring  and  Summer 
Tours  by  .All  Routes. 

THF  (IRIFNT  -^"""al  Senes  de  Luxe 
■  III.  U 1 1 1 L II  I  Tours,  inci  uding  Egrj-pt , 
the  Nile,  Holy  Uand,  Le\-ant,  etc.,  Jan., 
Feb.,  March.  .>ii6'.i0  up. 

lAPAN  •"  Cheny  Blossom  Season,  also 
JHI  Hll  to  China  and  Round  the  World 
via  Siberia.  Feb.  28,  March  .5,  April 
10,  $G">0  up. 

IKiri  IICIVE        For  individuals.  Fani- 
INLLUMVt       iiies    ^^  Private  Par- 

INDEPENDENT    "«,   arranged  tor 
TmiDC  travel  in  America,  the 

lUUKd  Orient  or  Europe. 

Tours  and  Tickets  to  All  Winter  Resorts. 
Seiuljor  Prourum  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,   264    Fifth   Avenue.    N.  Y. 
Boston. Philadetphia, Chicago, San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's    Travclli-rs'   «"li<'iiiics   :ir«' 

«;<i<iil  .\ll   Over  Ihf   IVoi-ltl. 


Numerous  Tours  of 
the  Highest  Class 
Personally  Escorted. 


MEDITERRANEAN 

March  6th, Italy,  Italian  Lakes. 
Riviera.  March  i6th,  Algeria 
and  Tunisia.  March  28th,  .Spain, 
The  Pyrenees,  Southern  France. 
April  ijth.  Italy,  Italian  Lakes, 
Switzerland.         Send  for  Book. 

RAYMOND  &WHITCOMB  CO. 

:|IMI   »a>hinel>in  St..  Ilualon 
ii.i   KUlh  .»>•-.,  .New   York 
1IM)5  I'hi-ilnut  St.,  I'htladrlphU 
Also   C)ii<-a^w.     rittahtirL'li.    Dctruit,    and 
Sau  hiau(  18C0 


fc^ 


JAPAN 

^1^  China  and  Korea 

Covering  Cherry  Blossom  Season 
and  Fete  of  Flags.  Everything  high- 
est class.  All  accommodations  en- 
gaged months  ago.  Nothing  to  do 
but  enjoy  beautiful  scenes,  strange 
customs  and  quaint  native  life. 
Leave*  San  Francisco  March  5th 
Optional  return  via  Trans-Siberian 
route.    Send  for  itinerary. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Bo.t"ll  N'W     V'Tl,  l'hil«r|,.|,,hi» 

Cliicaco  ^;iii  Kraiicisi-o  Pitlsburgli 

LoS    kwi':\*ii  Dt  troit 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

.SuiliiiK^  February  to  June 

.■\  varied  scries  pving  the  very  best  of  E)irypt, 
Palestine.  Turkey  and  Greece.  Leader.  L)r. 
.A.  K.  Dunning,  former   editor  of   the  Con- 

sreKat;M!;;il'-T. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spring  and  summer,  covering  all  countries. 
Wide  range  of  prices. 

MOTOR  TOURS 

Finest  inrl.'.  'i  .1.  -■  r-. ..  1: 

H.  AV.  in  NMX;  A.  <  <). 

10*J  Cony rrpaltonal  IIod»»,  lto«ton,  na^n. 

IT  rOATfl  I^RftH  TO  4;o  TO 

SWITZERLAND 

t  liilii  to  -tpi'lKl  u  \  :i«':i  I  ill  II  at  miiiiii'   \  in- 
frlfjiii  r«**«iii-(H.     I,i't  im  *«liii^v  3  on  ho^%', 
WritP   f    r  TKAVKL  I.KTTEIC  N.,.    I   an.l 
the  Hotfl  Giii'le      N<i  fi-i ■« 

NMIHS  l'i-:DKIt.4I>  RAIMCOAM 
241   Firib  .tTpniic         .\en  lurk  City 


Pleasure  Trips  Through  to  Egypt 


THK    L.VROEST    BRITISH    MEDITERR.i- 
^      Ni:.\N  SHIPS.     Tho  MainiiH.tli  .St.>:uiifrs 

^  "ADRIATIC"  "CEDRIC" 

S.ULING  FROM  XEW   VolIK 

Jan.  24        Feb.  21        Mar.  6 
Winter   Voyages   to    Italy 

Tlif  Popular  Twiii-Sfiew  Steamer 
SAILING  FROM 

nosTo.v 


"Canopic" 


February  3" 


-March  16 


WHITK  SIAU  l,l\K,  »  HilHiiv,  iew  York 
Si  State  St.,  Boston 

OFFICES  .4M)  AGENCIES  EVERY\VnEnFO 


"T"/)*'  Uf'st  in  1  rav''l  " 
SOUTH  AMCRICa    the  climax  in  travel. 

.S')eci,il  toiir    Feb.    3d,  return  via  Europe 
uithoiit  additional  charge. 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  from  San  Fran- 
cisco     Feb   6th. 

.IAPAN-CHIX.\   .-iTi.l  TRANS-SIKERIA.  F.-li.  6tli 

SEND  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
l!t'rriiiii>    l>l:i<-i-,  Ho^Kiii,  M:ik-«. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  WAY 

T<>  .\<ii-w:i>,   I(iiKsi:i.  Ct'iili-iil  Kiii-iipo 

meets  every  demand  ol  disci  imiiiating  travel- 
ers for  comfort,  recreation  and  intellectual 
enjoyment.  University  F.xtension  Tours  de- 
signed especially  fur  teachers. 

THE   CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 

Applet.rii.  \Vis.-..M>hi  Maniii.tti- Bl.ljr. ,  Chirago 

Babcock's  European  and    Orient  Tours 

N.iples  to  .Scotland,  16  weeks  *600,  or  to 
Ireland,  $B25.      Other   tours   J235  to    $1,000. 

Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted. 
1137  Dean  Street         -        -        .        Brooklyn 

Including  The  Mediterranean,  British  Isles, 

Continent,  North  Cape  and  Midnight 

,Sun,  Olympic  Games,  etc. 

STKWAliT    &    WOODS 

3«3  WashinKton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

Travel  study  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 

Slimmer  Tonr,  Sail  Jnne  20  and  29,  1912 

Expert  leaders,  lecturers,  preparatory  reading 

■Address  CliBulaiiqiia  InstitutJon,  Cllautauqua,  N.  V. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  <*?roo"o 

.Select  spring  and  summer  tours.  60  to  107  days. 
14th  year.    Illustrated  booklet  with  maps. 
Johnton  loan,   210   E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore. 

>Ir.  I.eoii  f'ollvflr  leaves  Feb.  3  (extra 
sailing  Feb.  10)  with  a  party  for  Pniiaiiia 
and  So.  Ain«Tic!i.  2.')  or  90  days.  Delight- 
ful plan.  Mr.  CoUver's  personal  care,  and 
experience  of  2j  years  ensure  the  utmost  in 
pleasure  and  comfort.  Address  86  Mount 
Vernon  St.,  Boston. 


Greece  —  Italy 

.Sail  March  6,  IB,  27  or  April  9  for  Naples  to 
meet  our  cruising  yacht  "  Af/iena."  .Sail 
April  27  for  Naples  to  visit  Italy. 

St-iHt  fur  iltiiKtrtited  itnntnnwement 

Bureau ofl'iilversity Travel,  20 TrJiiit)  PI.,  Boston 

Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

Fifth     Season.      Experienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The  Deao  Tonrt,    161 A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 

HIGH  CLASSTOREIGN  TRAVEL 

SEVENTEENTH  YEAR 

R'-n'l  far  illustrated  description 

Dr.  M.  M.  KKil.Ell,    7  E.  4tli  Av..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A^tlLt  NORWAY  '^"^r' 

Sweden  and  Denmark 

SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
\^  Hrouflway,  New  York 


HAVANA  Our  10-day  cruise  to  Ha- 
"'"'•''"  vana  gives  you  six 
cl:iys  at  sea— a  delightful  journey  along  the 
Coastwise  resorts  of  the  Southern  .States — and 
four  (lays  sisliore— time  to  visit  all  points 
of  interest.  Or  for  an  extended  visit.  Cuba, 
and  particularly  Havana,  offers  unlimited 
diversirms.  Ideal  climate,  excellent  hotels 
and  miles  of  splendid  roadways.  Write  for 
booklet. 

N.  Y.  &  (nba  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

(AVard  Line). 

General  Offices  :  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York. 


EUROPE     AND     ORIENT 

31  si  Season     Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
lilt,   and    1II1-..  IIOU  t|I|>    M.    PAINK, 
ll-i   Itldci-   ^trcfl,  Oleo;  Fmlls,  Ji.   V. 


AROUND'-cWoRLD 


110     DAYS 


S.S. VICTORIA  LUISE 


fiKm  mwYou 
N0V.I2.ni2 


fiimSufluiKisa 
FEB,27.I9I3 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

*l-«5     BROADWAY,  N.Y 


-T  IH  O  U  S  E'S 

SeIo<'t,  Foreisn  Tours 

To  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
cludint:the  Orient.  AlsoBrit- 
i-^h  Isles  and  Scandinavia. 
"  .Vround  the  World."  First 
ebiss.  Exclusive  features. 
.ll/MIOISIC  TOITR.S  r«». 
1336  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Greece  to  Scotland  f,fred!'''c'o-opM-atwe 

systc-Tii  wnitli  kiKiwinir  ( I'Jth  year  )  H  gh  jri'ade. 
Srleot,  Edui-atioiKvl,  Splendid  Leadership  Kurwpe 
.^--oaiid  up.  StnaU-party  organizers  wanted.  Kasy  to 
enrull  tov  us.   Prof. and  Mis.Libby..^i)artanbur4.'.S  C. 

M\Il-|OR!<iITV  PIIIXTS 

2.000  hiilf-tone  reproductions  of 
tile  World's  Masterpiecesof  Art. 
«»in'  <'<>iit  eiich  or  80  cents  per 
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SIZING  UP  THE  DEMOCRATIC   CANDIDATES 


y^LTHO  AT  LEAST  seven  Democratic  contestants  are 
/-\  grooming  for  that  first  heat  of  the  Presidential  race 
-^  -^  which  will  be  decided  in  Baltimore  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  the  same  fine  air  of  party  peace  and  harmony  noticeable 
at  the  Jackson-day  dinner  seems 
to  brood  over  the  training-quarters 
of  the  rival  candidates.  For  this 
reason,  remarks  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  (Ind.),  the  output  of  their 
publicity  bureaus  lacks  the 
"ginger"  which  characterizes  the 
campaigning  of  such  a  Republican 
candidate  as  La  Follette.  This 
appearance  of  political  moUycod- 
dleism,  says  The  PosCs  corre- 
spondent, is  part  of  the  tactical 
program  enforced  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  and  he  reports  that 
many  veteran  Republicans  in 
Washington  "say  with  reluctance 
that  they  think  it  will  tell."  In 
other  words,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  is  still  watching 
the  various  candidacies  with  a 
critical  and  appraising  eye,  and, 
according  to  its  Chairman,  Norman 
E.  Mack,  at  present  "no  candidate 
has  the  lead."  "There  is  agree- 
ment, however,  on  one  point,"  ex- 
plains Mr.  Mack,  "and  that  is  that 
the  Democrats  are  going  to  win 
this  year."  "There  is  every  in- 
dication," exults  the  Atlanta  Con- 
sliluiion  (Deni.),  "that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  is  developing  that 
suspicious  trait  that  long  made 
the  Republican  party  invincible — ■ 
ability  to  thresh  out  quarrels  l)e- 
hind  closed  doors,  so  to  speak,  and 
within  the  family  circle,  and  to  i)resent  a  solid  front  to  the 
enemy  in  answer  to  the  call  to  battle."  "If  the  Democrats 
can  get  through  the  convention  without  a  row,"  remarks  the 


"THE    HARP   OP  THE    HARPER   (.REW   MUTE   AT 
THE   FROWN." 
1.. 
'    Col.  George  Harvey,  Editor  of  Harper's   Weekly. 

He  wa.s  the  first  to  "  discover  "  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  Presiden- 
tial possibility.  His  paper  has  now  ceased  to  advocat<"  the  (iov- 
ernor's  nomination  owing  to  an  intimation  from  the  candidate 
that  its  support  "  was  affecting  his  candidacy  injuriously," 


Florida  Times-Union  (Dem.),  "there  is  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  of  their  electing  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.',' 
In  the  mean  while  the  committee  throws  the  gates  open  for  a 
Presidential-preference  vote  in  every  State  which  desires  one. 

In  an  editorial  which  touches 
briefly  on  the  various  Presidential 
booms  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.) 
notes  that  (iovernor  Wilson  "is 
trying  to  slough  oif  some  of  his 
Eastern  .support,"  because  it  is 
injuring  him  in  the  South  and 
West;  that  Governor  Harmon  also 
is  struggling  against  "the  rumor  of 
favor  in  an  undesirable  quarter"; 
that  Speaker  Clark's  boom  in  his 
home  State  is  embarrassed  by  that 
of  another  favorite  son,  ex-Gov- 
ernor Folk;  and  that  Mr.  Under- 
wood has  work  in  hand  which  will 
keep  him  busj-,  but  that  "if  he 
duplicates  at  this  session  the  suc- 
cess he  achieved  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion his  name  will  figure  conspicu- 
ously at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention." 

The  impulse  manifested  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  among 
progressive  Democrats  in  some 
quarters  to  demand  Bryan  again 
as  a  candidate  has  been  checked 
by  his  emphatic  statement  that 
"I  can  not  concei\r  any  condition 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  consider  the  quesliou  of  becom- 
ing a  candidate  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  1912."  "As  a  form  of 
renunciation."  remarks  the  Dallas 
News  (Dem.),  "liiat  .seems  to  us 
perfect,  and  as  such  we  commend  it 
to  Colonel  Roosevelt."  There  is  noticeable,  never!  Iieless,  a  wide- 
spread tendency  among  the  press  to  recognize  Bryan  as  still  the 
(ioininant  figure  and  (iccidiug  factor  in  the  counsels  of  his  party. 
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"Who  can  size  up  the  developments  of  Jackson  daj^  and  pre- 
dict other  than  a  Bryanite  at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  and  up-to- 
date  Bryanism  -written  large  in  the  platform?"  asks  the  Wash- 
ington Post  (Ind.)-  "The  managers  of  every  Ikwiu  ?dmit 
openly  or  tacitly,"  it  adds,  ''that  no  candidate  who  docs  not 
come  out  unreservedlj"  for  'progressive'  Brj^anism  stands  any 
sort  of  chance  to  get  the  nomination."  The  attitude  of  certain 
Democratic  papers  and  politicians  who  resent  Mr.  Bryan's 
present  prominence  in  Democratic  affairs  is  thus  ironically  stated 
by  the  Xash\-ille  Tennesseean  (Dem.): 

"They  have  said  that  a  man  who  has  been  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President  three  times,  and  who  polled  more  votes 
than  any  other  Democrat  who  e^er  ran  for  the  office,  ought  to 
have  more  dignity  than  to  mix  up 
with  the  party.  He  ought  to  keep 
quiet  and  allow  the  si.x  and  one-half 
million  people  Avho  confided  in  him 
and  ^■oted  for  him  to  do  the  best 
they  can  in  getting  the  platform  and 
the  candidate  to  their  liking." 

By  a  spirit  of  compromise,  de- 
clares the  Charleston  A^'ews  and 
Courier  (Dem.),  Mr.  Bryan  can  hold 
together  his  party  and  give  victory 
into  its  hands,  as  surely  as  by  an 
uncompromising  attitude  he  can 
wreck  its  hopes.  A  few  days  ago  he 
told  the  reporters  that  he  was  not 
committed  at  this  time  to  anj^  par- 
ticular candidate,  but  manj'  editors 
arrive,  by  a  process  of  elimination, 
at  the  conviction  that  Governor 
Wilson  is  his  present  choice,  with 
ex-Governor  Folk  of  Missouri  as  a 
possible  second  favorite.  That  he 
has  more  than  once  sharplj-  chal- 
lenged Judson  Harmon's  claim  to 
be  considered  a  Progressive  would 
seem  to  eliminate  the  Ohio  Governor 
from  his  list.  The  San  Francisco 
Call  (Rep.)  quotes  him  as  saying 
that  Champ  Clark  "has  shown  no 
qualities  of  leadership,"  and  his 
difference  with  Oscar  Underwood 
over  the  wool  schedule  is  still  fresh 
in  the  memory.  "It  goes  without 
saving  that  Mr.  Bryan's  candidate 
nor   Underwood,    and    is    not   likely 


Copyrifrhteti  l>y  <i.  »■.  l.:ij(i. 

WHEN   THEY  STOOD   SHOULDER   TO   SHOULDER. 

Colonel  Watterson  "hoped  to  find  Woodrow  Wilson  anoUier 
Tilden,"  but  found  instead  only  a  "schoolmaster."  (iover- 
nor  Wilson  says  he  still  thinks  Colonel  Watterson  is  "  a  nice 
old  gentleman."  This  pliotograph  was  taken  a  year  ago  when 
Colonel  Watterson  was  about  to  sail  for  Europe. 


will    be  neither  Harmon 
to    be 


Champ,  .Clpk," 
declares  the  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.),  which  finds  in  The  Commoner 
evidences  that  ex-Governor  Folk  of  Missouri  "  fills  Mr.  Bryan's 
notion  of  the  man  to  be  backed  in  Nebraska."  But  the  same 
paper  adds:  "It  looks  as  tho  it  would  be  easier  for  the  Bryan 
people  to  drop  Folk  and  take  up  Wilson  than  for  the  Wilson  men 
to  relinquish  their  favorite." 

"Everybody  knows  Colonel  Bryan  is  for  Wilson,  just  as 
every lx)dy  knows  he  will  have  probably  more  to  say  than  any 
one  else  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
I*resident,"  declares  the  Jersey  City  Journal  (Rep.).  And  an- 
other Republican  paper,  the  Buffalo  News,  remarks  that  "one 
evidence  of  the  great  influence  of  Mr.  Bryan  over  his  party  is 
in  the  steady  trend  to  radicalism  of  such  a  natural  con.servative 
as  Woodrow  Wil.son."  "The  Democratic  party  still  has  Mr. 
Bryan  on  its  hands — or,  let  us  .say,  on  its  neck,  recurring  to  the 
familiar  comparison  of  the  Peerless  Adherer  with  the  encum- 
Irt-anee  of  our  Aral)ian  old  friend,  Sinbad,"  remarks  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  (Rep.).  Among  the  few  Democratic  papers 
which  have  no  hesitation  in  echoing  this  opinion  of  the  great 
Comrrion<'r  we  find  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  the 
Viek.sburg  Herald. 


What  the  Democratic  Convention  in  .June  will  bring  forth  is 
still  "  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,"  but  in  the  mean  time  events  are 
conspiring  to  keep  the  candidacy  of  CJov.  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
the  ^•ery  center  of  the  limelight.  Scarcely  had  the  excitement 
over  the  "cocked-hat"  letter  subsided  when  a  fresh  detonation 
occurred  in  the  confirmation  of  rumors  of  a  break  between  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  and  Harper's  Weekly,  whose  editor,  Col.  George 
Harvey,  was  the  original  nurse  and  sponsor  of  the  Wilson  boom. 
This  confirmation  api)eared  in  the  following  form  in  last  week's 
issue  of  Colonel  Harvey's  paper: 

"The  name  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  our  candidate  for  President 
was  taken  down  from  the  head  of  these  columns  in  respon.se  to  a 
statement  made  to  us  directly  by  Governor  Wilson  to  the  effect 

that  our  support  was  affecting  his 
candidacy  injuriously. 

"The  only  course  left  open  to 
us,  in  simple  fairness  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son no  less  than  in  consideration  of 
our  own  self-re.spect,  was  to  cease  to 
advocate  his  nomination." 

"Wilson  is  probably  afraid  that 
Democrats  in  the  Tennessee  moun- 
tains or  insurgents  in  the  Wisconsin 
valleys  would  regard  him  as  a  J.  P. 
Morgan  candidate  because  the  Wall 
Street  Emperor  has  a  passing  in- 
terest in  the  Harper  publications," 
explains  the  New  York  Press  (Prog. 
Rep.),  which  thinks  that  this  part- 
ing between  the  Governor  and  Colo- 
nel Harvey  "  matches  the  lamentable 
rupture  of  friendship  between  '  Will ' 
and  'Theodore.'"  The  New  V(„^ 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  ventures  the 
opinion  that  the  Wilson-Harvey  fall- 
ing-out will  merely  serve  to  advei- 
ti.se  the  Governor's  boom.  "We 
don't  know  what  to  say,"  confes.ses 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  in  an 
editorial  headed  "Stunned,"  and  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  is  moved 
to  some  timely  remarks  on  the  self - 
islmess  of  ambition.  The  New  York 
San  (Ind.)  ventures  the  suggesticn 
that  C^olonel  Harvey  should  no^\ 
wear  a  l)rass  serpent's  t<joth  on 
Henry  Watterson  of  the  Louisville 
who  represents  Colonel  Harvey  as 
"grievously  wounded  "  by  the  attitude  of  his  friend  and  protege, 
announces  his  own  defection  from  the  Wilson  boom  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"I  was  hoping  I  might  find  in  (lovernor  WiLson  another  Tilden. 
In  point  of  intellect  and  availability  I  yet  think  Colonel  Harvey 
made  no  mistake  in  his  choice  of  a  candidate,  but  the  circum- 
stance leading  to  the  unfortunate  parting  of  the  ways  betweei> 
them  leads  me  to  doubt  wlieth<'r  in  chara(!ter  and  temperament 
— it  may  be  merely  in  the  habits  of  a  lifetime — Governor  Wilson 
is  not  rather  a  schoolmaster  than  a  statesman." 

The  New  York  Sun,  an  anti-Wilson  pap(T,  prints  dispatches 
asserting  that  this  evidence  of  the  Governor's  ingratitude  has 
alienated  Democratic  sympathy  in  many  States.  Conservative 
Democrats  who  at  first  supported  Wilson,  says  an  Indianapolis 
dispatch,  now  think  that  the  alienation  of  the  Harper  publica- 
tions "means  that  the  conservative  thought  of  the  Fast  is  not 
with  him."  From  Des  Moines  comes  the  statement  of  I.  T. 
Jones,  publicist  for  the  Iowa  Democratic  State  central  com- 
mittee, that  "Wilson's  repudiation  of  CJeorge  Harvey  makes 
him  an  impossibility  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  President." 
."The  end  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Presidential  boom  has  come," 
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CAN  T    STOP   IT. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 
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THE    HAND    OK    KSAU    AND    THE    VOICE    OF   JACOB. 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 
A    COLD    DEAL. 


•declares  James  C.  Dahlman,  Democratic  Mayor  of  Omaha,  who 
is  convinced  that  "the  West  never  will  stand  for  him  since  he 
has  shown  himself  such  a  narrow  ingrate."  Similar  dispatches 
to  The  Sun  from  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  quote  prominent  Democrats  as  agreeing  that 
the  incident  will  prove  a  setback  to  the  Wilson  boom.  "This  is 
the  most  serious  blunder  Governor  Wilson  has  made,  and  it  is 
bound  to  hurt  his  chances,"  predicts  James  H.  Shea,  one  of  the 
Governor's  Pennsylvania  supporters. 

It  will  not  be  easy,  however,  many  Democratic  editors  think, 
to  deprive  Governor  Wilson  of  the  lead  he  has  already  won  in  the 
race  for  the  Democratic  nomination.  It  is  Wilson  against  the 
field,  declares  Robert  Hudspeth,  vice-chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  who  states  that  26  of  the  52  members 
of  the  committee  are  for  Wilson,  while  9  more  regard  him  as  their 
second  choice.  "I  have  not  yet  decided  on  my  candidate," 
said  Mr.  Bryan  recently,  "but  Wilson  seems  to  be  the  most 
progressive  candidate  in  either  field  at  present."  "  If  the  Demo- 
cratic party  should  hold  a  primary  election  to-morrow,"  writes 
Mark  SulMvan  in  the  last  issue  of  Collier'.^,  "Woodrow  Wilson 
would  get  fully  two-thirds  of  the  vote  and  carry  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  Stales."     Mr.  Sullivan  goes  on  to  say: 

"He  is  really  the  (jnly  (me  of  the  Democratic  candidates  who, 
•outside  of  his  own  State,  in  the  country  at  large,  has  a  personal 
following  —the  sort  of  following  that  would  go  with  its  candidate 
into  a   third   party  if  the  occasion  arose." 

Among  the  papers  which  have  indorsed  the  Wilson  boom  we 
find  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  Louisville  Po.s7  (Ind.),  Mil- 
waukee Journal  (Ind.),  Baltimore  News  (Ind.),  Knoxville  Sen- 
tinel (Dem.),  Galveston  AVir.s  (Dem.),  and  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  (Dem.).  The  people  are  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  the 
machine  is  against  him,  declares  the  Indianapolis  News,  which 
adds  that  there  is  no  other  man  whose  nomination  would  "make 
sheer"  the  issue  between  the  two. 

Altho  the  Wil.son  l)oom  holds  the  front  of  the  stage,  the 
Harmon  l)oom  keeps  clo.se  at  its  elbow.  Governor  Harmon 
apparently  holds  first  place  with  the  con.servative  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  has  announced  his  candidacy  on  a  plat- 
form of  tariff-reform,  economy,  and  trust-regulation,  and  James 
Conners,  former  chairman  of  the  New  York  Democratic  Statt* 
(Convention,  declares  that  tlie  Ohio  (Jovernor  will  be  the  D(»mo- 
cratic  nominee  for  IVesident.      He  "will  not  l)e  a  negligible  factor 


in  the  Democratic  National  Convention,"  predicts  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  finds  no  fault  with  his  platform  beyond 
the  fact  that  "it  is  one  with  which  nobody  on  earth  disagrees." 
To  the  suggestion  that  Governor  Harmon  is  a  reactionary  the 
Omaha  World- Herald,  a  pro-Bryan  independent  paper,  replies: 

"If  Judson  Harmon  is  a  reactionary,  why  doesn't  he  act  like 
a  reactionary?     Why  doesn't  he  talk  like  one? 

"Why  was  he  the  very  first  to  demand,  years  ago,  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  doctrine,  'Guilt  is  personal,'  reaching  out 
his  iron  hand  for  Paul  Morton  himself,  Cabinet-member  and 
protege  and  partner  of  Pierpont  Morgan  tho  he  was? 

"Why  does  he  stand  for  the  income  tax  and  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  senators? 

"Why  did  he  advocate  and  help  pass  through  the  legislature  a 
radical  tax  law  that  transferred  $7,000,000  of  annual  taxes  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  to  the  railroads  and  big  public-service 
corporations?  Would  we  call  a  man  a  'reactionary'  who  stood 
for  such  tax-reform  in  Nebraska?  " 

In  Missouri  Speaker  Champ  Clark's  candidacy  is  entangled 
somewhat  embarrassingly  with  that  of  ex-Governor  Joseph  W. 
Folk,  which  was  indorsed  last  year  by  a  State  convention  of 
which  Mr.  Clark  was  chairman.  There  are  also  rumors,  re- 
peated by  the  Galveston  News,  in  spite  of  Mr.  "Clark's  emphatic 
denial,  that  "the  Speaker  is  being  used  only  as  a  stalking-horse 
for  Governor  Harmon."  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Ainerican 
(Ind.  Dem.)  points  to  Mr.  (lark's  record  as  leader  of  the  House 
as  proof  that  he  is  the  logical  leader  of  his  party  in  the  coming 
Presidential  contest.  Some  Southern  papers  profess  to  find 
in  the  choice  of  Baltimore  as  the  convention  city  an  omen  fa- 
vorable to  the  chances  of  Oscar  Underwood  of  Alabama.  He  is 
"the  strongest  man  in  the  South,"  declares  the  Buffalo  News 
(Rep.),  and  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  (Dem.)  thinks  not  only 
that  he  is  "the  logical  candidate,"  but  that  "his  strength  as  a 
Presidential  quantity  is  increasing  rapidly."  While  the  boom 
of  GoN't'rnor  Foss  of  Massachusetts  is  attracting  some  cour- 
teous attention,  it  has  not  as  yet  attained  such  dimensions  as  to 
cause  serious  concern  to  his  principal  rivals.  Another  boom 
which  has  not  yet  made  a  great  <lcal  of  noise  beyond  its  own 
State  is  that  of  (Jovernor  Marsiiall  of  Indiana.  The  whole  Presi- 
dential situation  as  it  now  appears  is  thus  summed  up  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.): 

"To-day  Taft  seems  to  be  a  renominatioual  cert-ainty.  Wilson 
a  nominational  probability,  Harmon  a  noininational  po.ssibility 
and  Marshall,  I'nderwood.  and  Clark,  nominational   liabilities.' 
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FEDERAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  TELEGRAPHS 

IX  QUITE  the  casual  manner  in  which  he  might  recom- 
mend "the  opening  of  an  additional  rural  delivery  route  in 
the  Ozarks,"  as  one  editor  observes,  the  Postmaster-General 
informs  the  public  that  among  the  recommendations  he  will 
submit  to  Congress  during  the  present  session  "is  one  that  the 
telegraph  lines  be  acquired  by  the  Government,  and  operated  as 
a  part  of  the  postal  serAdee."  The  proposal  of  so  revolutionary 
an  extension  of  'post-office  activities  would  doubtless  stir  up 
more  comment  were  the  newspaper  writers  not  convinced  that 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  scheme's  going  into  effect. 
Hence,  looking  into  the  manner  and  the  moment  of  the  launch- 
ing of  this  proposition,  rather  than  into  its  actual  merits,  the 
greater  part  of  them  profess  to  see  a  more  or  less  profound  polit- 
ical significance  in  the  Postmaster-General's  statement. 

An  attempt  to  explain  Mr.  Hitchcock's  "puzzling"  attitude 
is  made  by  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog.  Rep.),  which, 
tho  not  particularly  friendly  to  the  President  or  to  his  Post- 
master-General, does  not  foresee  any  very  important  political 
result  following  the  latter's  proposal.  It  suggests  that  "one  of 
his  purposes  maj^  have  been^to  create  a  situation  where  his 
resignation  might  be  called  for  and  his  retirement  brought  about 
under  circumstances  that  would  be  creditable  to  him."  This, 
in  the  minds  of  politicians  of  both  parties,  so  we  are  informed, 
brings  up  the  question:  "Is  Hitchcock  prepared  to  desert 
F*resident  Taft  and  desirous  of  joining  the  movement  which 
seeks  to  force  the  candidacy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt'?"  Other 
rather  sinister  suggestions  are  "that  Hitchcock  sprung  his 
advocacy  of  government  ownership  of  telegraph  lines  with  a 
\iew  to  presenting  a  new  issue  which  might  obscure  the  question 
of  a  parcel-post,"  and  "that  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  has  alreadj' 
sought  to  obtain  at  least  a  partial  hold  upon  the  independent 
publications  of  the  country  with  his  threat  to  increase  postage 
rates,  perceives  in  the  telegraph  lines  an  agency  by  which  he 
could  strengthen  control  of  all  publications." 

Yet  others  refuse  to  see  any  such  "deep  and  dark  significance" 
in  the  i)ublication  of  the  Postmaster-General's  views,  and  take 
Mr.  Hitchcock  at  his  word.  His  statement,  in  one  of  the  forms 
in  which  it  was  given  to  the  press,  is  here  quoted  in  part: 

"Among  the  recommendations  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock 
will  submit  to  Congress  during  the  pre.sent  session  is  one  that  the 
telegraph  lines  be  acquired  by  the  Government  and  operated  as 
a  part  of  the  postal  service.  He  believes  such  a  consolidation 
would  result  in  important  economies  and  permit  the  adoption  of 
lower  telegraph  rates 

"A  method  has  been  already  prescribed  for  the  taking  over 
of  the  telegraph  lines  by  section  5,267  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  provides  that  the  Government  may,  for  postal,  military,  or 
other  purpo.ses,  purchase  telegraph  lines  operating  in  the  United 
States  at  an  appraised  value." 

Later  Washington  dispatches,  which  give  less  indication  of 
administrative  friction  over  the  telegraph  plan,  contain  an 
official  White  House  statement.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
Postmaster-General's  recommendation  appeared  in  an  earlier 
annual  report  submitted  to  the  President,  and  that  "it  was 
decided,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  to  postpone  refer(;nce 
to  the  matter  to  another  year,  and  not  to  bring  it  forward  then 
l)ecause  of  the  recommendation  (jf  many  other  important 
changes,  including  the  postal  .saving.s-bank  and  th(!  parcel- 
post."  It  is  further  stated  that  the  Postmaster-General  in- 
tended to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
before  the  advance  publication  of  this  part  of  his  report,  but 
"after  having  made  preparations  for  publication,  he  was  sud- 
denli"  called  out  of  town  without  having  done  so." 

Tho  they  admit  that  the  nationalizing  of  our  telegraphs  has 
not  much  chance  of  immediate  realization,  there  are  a  number 
of  papers  which  see  in  the  example  of  other  nations  and  in  the 
close  connection   between    mail   and    telegraph   service  strong 


arguments  for  Mr.  Hitchcock's  plan.  As  the  New  York  Herald 
notes,  "in  almost  every  civilized  country,"  including  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia,  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  and  operates  the  telegraphs.  Furthermore, 
"every  'argument  that  might  be  adduced  in  favor  of  a  Govern- 
mental postal  service  applies  with  equal  force  in  favor  of  a 
Governmental  telegraph  service." 

But  to  other  editors  a  host  of  objections  to  the  Postmaster- 
General's  proposal  occur  at  once.  The  Boston  Transcript  ex- 
claims against  the  enormous  expense  of  the  purchase  of  the  tele- 
graph lines— "at  least  $500,000,000  "  at  "the  addition  of  scores 
of  thousands  of  persons  to  the  already  great  army  of  Federal 
employees,"  and  at  the  "possibility  of  a  tacit  censorship  of  news 
and  commercial  dispatches."  Moreover,  The  Transcript,  noting 
the  present  intimate  relations  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone, 
sees  in  government  ownership  of  the  one  the  necessary  acquisi- 
tion of  the  other,  and  says  that  in  the  countries  where  "the 
telephone  service  is  carried  on  by  the  Government"  it  is  so  in- 
ferior and  so  expensive  "that  it  is  a  model  of  how  not  to  do  it." 

The  service  of  foreign-owned  telegraph  systems  is  found  by 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  to  be  vastly  inferior  to  that 
given  by  private  capital  in  this  country,  and  another  objection 
to  government  ownership  and  control  presents  itself  to  the  New 
York  Commercial  "in  the  likelihood  that  progress  would  cease 
in  the  absence  of  all  competition." 


ANOTHER  WARNING   TO   CUBA 

THESE  ARE  GOLDEN  DAYS  for  Class  C  republics, 
one  editor  remarks;  and  it  is  Cuba,  in  a  state  of  upheaval 
almost  equal  to  that  in  China,  that  prompts  the  remark. 
The  Veterans  have  "come  back";  they  have  "reason  on  their 
.side";  and  they  are  "bent  on  making  trouble."  Thus  does  the 
Hartford  Courant  sum  up  a  situation  which  was  deemed  by 
President  Taft  of  sufficient  seriousness  to  warrant  the  threat 
of  a  third  intervention.  "And  additional  warning  is  given,  and 
nothing  less  than  conquest  implied,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript, 
"in  the  hint  that  if  intervention  does  come,  it  will  be  for  the 
'last'  time."  The  military  faction  can  never  be  allowed  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government,  this  paper  further  avows,  and  it  goes 
on  to  explain  that: 

"The  Cuban  Veterans,  who  have  forced  a  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  the  island,  are  an  association  somewhat  analogous  in  osten- 
sible purpo.ses  to  our  G.  A.  R.  A  few  months  ago,  however, 
they  destroyed  the  resemblance  by  going  into  politics.  Their 
platform  was  that  no  man  who  had  been  loyal  to  or  identified 
with  the  Spanish  regime  should  hold  office  under  the  Republic. 
As  President  (lomez,  to  bring  about  an  era  of  good  feeling,  had 
appointed  many  'Spaniards'  to  office,  including  two  assigned  to 
(Cabinet  posts,  the  Veterans'  agitation  was  a  direct  attack  both 
on  his  policy  and  his  administration.  Before  it  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield.  The  Spaniards  were  dismissed,  and  an  obse- 
quious Congress  seemed  prepared  to  grant  further  concessions. 
Not  content  with  their  success  the  Veterans  have  been  preparing 
to  make  their  control  permanent,  and  appanmtly  have  estab- 
lished an  understanding  with  the  Rurales  and  the  regular  army. 

"The  disaffection  of  the  police  and  the  soldiers  may  well  have 
disquieted  President  Gomez,  for  they  constitute  a  formidable 
armed  force  disproportionately  large  to  the  population.  The 
Rural  Guards,  commonly  called  the  Rurales,  number  about 
5,200,  and  the  army  about  3,000,  a  permanent  organization  for 
order  more  than  adequate  for  a  nation  that  has  only  about  two- 
thirds  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  powerful  nucleus 
for  revolt.  It  must  be  that  it  is  the  dubious  attitude  of  these 
organizations  that  prompts  our  Government  to  warn  Cuba  of  the 
possibility  of  an  intervention  that  may  spell  conquest." 

President  Taft  acted  directly  on  the  advices  of  Minister 
Beaupre,  who  has  advi.sed  him  frequently  of  late  of  the  dis- 
turbances, bordering  on  insurrection,  in  our  sister  republic.  His 
message  to  Beaupr6  and  to  Cuba  is  as  follows: 
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WHO     WILL     MAKE    THE    FLIGHT? 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


WAITING    THEIR    TURN. 

— Donnell  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


THE     "  LITTLE    FATHER"    OF    THE     DEMOCRATS. 


"The  situation  in  Cuba  as  now  reported  causes  grave  con- 
cern to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"That  the  laws  intended  to  safeguard  free  republican  govern- 
ment shall  be  enforced  and  not  defied  is  obviously  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  law,  order,  and  stability  indispensable 
to  the  status  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  in  the  continued  well- 
being  of  which  the  United  States  has  always  evinced  and  can 
not  escape  a  vital  interest. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  therefore  looks  to  the 
President  and  Government  of  Cuba  to  prevent  the  threatened 
situation,  which  would  compel  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  much  against  its  desires,  to  consider  what  measures  it 
must  take  in  pursuance  of  the  obligations  of  its  relations  to 
Cuba." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  "Piatt  amendment,"  added  to  the 
Cuban  Constitution  at  the  demand  of  our  Government,  provides 
that  "the  United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for 
the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence"  or  "the  maintenance 
of  a  government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property, 
and  individual  liberty."  Nevertheless  the  New  York  World,  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  and  the  New  York  Press,  and  many 
other  radical  organs  are  disposed  to  censure  this  latest  "med- 
dhng  with  our  neighbor's  business,"  and  the  first  of  these  papers 
assures  us  that: 

"The  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  on  any  trivial 
pretext  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  Cuba  or  in  its  politi- 
cal campaigns  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  inciting 
disorder  as  of  forestalling  trouble.  If  a  body  of  political  mal- 
contents can  secure  advantages  for  itself  by  threatening  the 
Government  of  the  island  and  secure  rewards  for  its  members 
with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Government,  it  will  not  be 
encouraged  to  respect  the  laws  or  keep  the  peace.  It  is  not  yet 
forgotten  how,  as  a  result  of  the  last  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  1905,  some  of  the  least  worthy  insurgents  were  pro- 
vided with  offices  and  their  followers  allowed  to  keep  property 
and  horses  they  had  stolen,  an  arrangement  sanctioned  by  Mr. 
Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War." 

The  intimation  of  intervention  seems  to  have  had  a  magical 
effect,  according  to  the  press  dispatches.  President  Gomez  held 
a  peace  conference  with  Nunez,  the  head  of  the  Cuban  Veteran 
association,  and  they  decided  to  bury  the  hatchc^t  for  good  and  all 
and  work  in  harmony  and  union  for  the  upbuilding  of  their  repub- 
lic. President  Gomez  further  allays  alarm  by  the  official  state- 
ment that: 

"Undoubtedly  the  news  from  Cuba  has  been  greatly  exagger- 


ated.    This  has  caused  the  friendly  note  from  the  American 
Government. 

"I  depend  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  Cuban  people,  who  will 
not  forget  their  duty.  I  am  certain  the  Veterans  ^\nll  listen  to 
my  advice,  and,  in  all  events,  I  have  sufficient  means  at  my  com- 
mand to  maintain  order  and  enforce  the  law."  • 


FROM   POLITICS   TO   EFFICIENCY 

THO  DISMAY  may  strike  the  average  poUtician  as  he 
reads  President  Taft's  recommendation  to  take  prac- 
tically the  entire  Federal  establishment  out  of  personal 
and  partizan  politics,  and  tho,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
fears,  there  are  Congressmen  "who  will  think  they  see  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  tottering  on  its  pedestal  if  they  are  asked  to  forego 
the  privilege  of  designating  the  men  at  home  who  are  best 
fitted  to  run  the  post-offices,"  the  proposal  is  being  greeted  with 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  praise  by  the  press.  The  unbusi-r 
nesshke  and  wasteful  way  in  which  the  Government  conducts 
much  of  its  business  has  been  a  favorite  theme  of  many  editors 
and  they  rejoice  at  the  President's  earnest  desire  "to  apply  the 
scientific-management  idea  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Taft's  breadth  of  vision  and  disinterestedness 
are  seen  in  his  anxiety  "to  diminish  his  own  stature  as  a  polit- 
ical figure  in  order  that  he  may  make  a  more  efficient  and  use- 
ful President."  He  is  asking  Congress,  as  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial (Fin.)  points  out,  "to  deprive  him  and  his  successors  in 
office  of  the  very  patronage  which  makes  the  President  for  the 
time  being  the  dictator  of  his  party." 

It  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  a  continuance  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  Economy  and  Efficiency  Commission, 
that  President  Taft  sends  this  message  to  Congress.  The  com- 
mission, ho  says,  has  cost  the  country  but  $130,000,  and  has 
suggested  changes  that  will  save  $2,000,(X)0  a  year.  It  has 
"already  justified  its  existence,"  thinks  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.).  Mr.  Taft  intends  to  have  its  good  work  go  on,  and. 
observes  The  Tribune,  "tho  Democratic  parfy  will  invite  an 
inquest  if  it  attempts  to  interfere  with  that  admirable  purpose." 
The  substitution  of  the  merit  system  for  patronage  and  the 
adoption  of  tho  "budget  system"  are  recommendations  which 
earn  especially  warm  praise  from  tlie  press,  long  editorials  ap- 
pearing  in  such  papers   as   the   New   York   Press   (lud.   Rep.), 
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INIARTIAL    LAW     IN    LAWRENCE. 

Some  15.000  angry  strikers,  speaking  45  diflferent  languages,  gave  the  Lawrence  city  authorities  a  serious  problem.     All  .>i»loons  were  ordered  closed, 
eight  coinpanies  of  militia  were  called  in,  and  tho  peaceful  picketing  was  allowed,  the  troops  were  given  orders  to  shoot  to  kill,  if  necessary. 


Erening  Post  (Ind.),  and  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  and  the 
Wa.shington  Star  (Ind.).  The  only  adver.se  criticism  we  have 
Hoted  is  voiced  by  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  which  stren- 
uou.sly  objects  to  the  abolition  of  the  revenue-cutter  system  as 
one  of  the  proposed  economies. 

The  most  revolutionary  proposal  made  by  the  President  in 
this  "Economy  and  Efficiency"  message  is  the  extension  of  the 
merit  system  to  the  higher  administrative  positions  at  Wash- 
ington and  to  local  offices.  The  work  would  be  done  better,  the 
pay-roll  could  be  reduced,  politics  would  be  eliminated,  he 
points  out.  Moreover,  the  time  which  the  President  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  now  have  to  devote  to  matters  of  patronage 
could  be  devoted  to  "questions  of  policy  and  administration." 
And  the  President  adds: 

"So  long  as  appointments  to  these  offices  must  be  confirmed 
bj-  the  Senate,  and  so  long  as  appointments  to  them  must  be 
made  every  four  years,  just  so  long  will  it  bo  impossible  to  pro- 
vide a  force  of  employees  withss;  reasonably  permanent  tenure 
who  are  qualified  by  reason  of  education  and  training  to  do  the 
best  work." 

Mr.  Taft's  argument  for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  budget 
system,  which  would  bring  before  Congress,  the  press,  and  the 
people  of  the  country  not  only  the  proposed  expenditures  of 
the  (Government ,  but  its  revenue,  contains  this  trenchant 
paragraph : 

"In  political  controver.sy  it  has  been  assumed  generally  that 
the  individual  citizen  has  little  interest  in  what  the  Governm(mt 
spends.  In  my  opinion,  this  has  been  a  serious  mistake,  one 
which'  is  becoming  more  serious  each  year.  Now  that  popula- 
tion has  become  more  dense,  that  large  cities  have  developed, 
that  people  are  required  to  live  in  congested  centers,  that  the 
national  resources  fn^quently  are  the  subject  of  private  owner- 
ship and  private  control,  and  that  transportation  and  other 
public-.service  facilities  are  held  and  operated  by  large  corpora- 
tions, what  the  Government  does  with  nearly  $  1 ,000,()()(),0(X) 
•each  year  is  of  as  much  concern  to  the  average  citizen  as  is  the 
«ianner  of  obtaining  this  amount  of  money  for  public  use." 

This  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  practical  econ- 
omies suggested  by  the  President  in  the  cour.se  of  this  message 
is  given  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Washington  Star: 

*'It  is  estimated  that  $1,000,000  a  year  can  be  saved  liy  the 
abolition  of  the  revenue-cutter  service  and  the  performance  of 
its  duties  by  other  Governmental  agencies.  At  least  $100,000 
a  year  can  be  .saved  by  consolidating  the  life-saving  and  light- 
house bureaus.  The  consolidation  of  the  six  auditing  offices 
will  save  at  least  $13.5,fXK)  a  year.  An  untold  amount  can  be 
saved  by  consolidating  the  various  local  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  country.  A  large  percentage  can  be  saved 
of  the  $5,000,000  a  year  which  it  is  now  estimated  the  Govern- 


ment spends  in  the  mere  handling  of  the  daily  mails  in  the 
various  departments.  The  abolition  of  hand  copying  in  the 
offices,  already  ordered,  will  save  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  several 
himdred  thousand  dollars  which  it  is  estimated  this  kind  of 
clerical  labor  now  costs.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  can  be 
saved  by  abandoning  the  present  needlessly  circuitous  manner 
of  distributing  the  public  documents  that  are  sent  out  of  Wash- 
ington by  mail.  A  very  large  sum  can  be  saved  in  the  travel 
expenses  of  the  Government  offices,  possibly  as  much  as  half 
a  cent  a  mile,  or  approximately  25  per  cent.,  by  using  mileage- 
books   instead   of   single-trip    tickets." 


A  LABOR  LAW  THAT  CAUSED  A  STRIKE 


w; 


HEN  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  WORKERS  strike 
against  a  law  enacted  "in  the  interest  of  and  at  the 
instance  of  labor,"  it  looks  to  one  editor  as  if  "the 
beneficiaries  had  recoiled  from  a  boon."  But  tho  the  grievance 
of  the  Lawrence  strikers  seems  to  be  that  the  decrease  in  hours 
of  work  imder  the  new  Massachusetts  54-hour  law  means  a 
decrease  in  the  weekly  pay,  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  says  the 
Washington  Post,  is  "lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
America  "  P"'or  the  operatives  in  those  woolen  mills  are  of 
45  different  nationalities,  and  they  use  45  different  varieties 
of  "picturesque  vocabularies."  Not  understanding  English, 
most  of  them  were  unable  to  understand  the  mill-owners'  ex- 
planations that  a  56-hour  wage  could  not  be  paid  for  a  54-hour 
week.  All  they  knew  w^as  that  when  pay-day  came  around 
there  was  less  money  than  they  had  been  getting,  and  to  them 
that  was  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  two  extra  hours  of 
rest.  Then  came  the  strike,  and  rioting  and  militia  with  fixt 
bayonets,  and,  as  a  Bay  State  paper  remarks,  the  Massachusetts 
54-hour  law  "seems  to  be  beginning  its  career  under  military 
escort." 

The  strike  and  riots  at  Lawrence  were  caused  by  "bad  judg- 
ment on  both  sides,  where  trouble  could  have  been  averted  by 
the  display  of  common  sense,"  asserts  the  Boston  Advertiser. 
We  read : 

"The  mill  men  knew  that  the  enactment  of  the  law  would 
reduce  wages.  It  would  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
inform  the  employees  of  the  important  facts,  in  advance  of 
pay-day 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  operatives  acted  foolLshly  and  with 
little  excuse.  The  mills  are  not  to  blame  for  the  passage  of  the 
54-hour  law.  The  blame,  if  there  be  any,  extends  to  the  last 
legislature  and  to  the  labor-leaders  who  insisted  on  the  passage 
of  this  new  statute." 

To  another  Boston  paper    The    Herald,   the   textile  troubles 
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BETTER    THAN     BAYONETS. 

Keeping  rioting  strikers  from  attacldng  one  of  the  Lawrence  mills  by  turning  the  flre  hose  on  them.     This  was  found  to  be  the  most  etfective 
as  well  as  the  least  dangerous  way  of  dealing  with  the  mob.     Clashes  elsewhere  between  troops  and  strikers  caused  bloodshed. 


at  Lawrence  afford  a  "concrete  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
well-intentioned  labor  legislation  sometimes  overreaches  itself." 
When  the  54-hour  law  was  enacted  last  May,  it  was  generally 
understood,  according  to  The  Herald,  that  its  provisions  ex- 
tended only  to  women  and  minors.  But  it  now  appears  that 
in  several  industries  it  also  restricts  the  weekly  working-period 
of  men,  since  the  requirement  of  economy  in  the  use  of  machinery 
and  motive  power,  adjustment  of  output,  and  other  consider- 
ations  make  "different  sets  of  working-hours  for  different 
classes  of  labor  a  virtual  impossibility."  Hence  the  new  law's 
.actual  effect — 

"has  been  not  only  to  reduce  the  maximum  working-hours  of 
women  and  minors,  but  to  lessen  the  potential  weekly  earnings 
©f  several  thousand  able-bodied  men  who  now  insist  with  more 
or  less  obstreperousness  that  their  employers  shall  make  good 
ihe  shortened  income.  To  accede  to  any  such  demand  would 
be  to  encourage,  under  color  of  protecting  women  and  children 
against  overwork,  a  system  of  raising  wages  by  law." 

So  the  news  dispatches  have  been  telling  of  the  first  riots  in 
the  American  Woolen  Company's  Washington,  Wood  and  Ayer 
Mills,  of  the  spread  of  the  disturbance,  of  "the  armed  camp  at 
Lawrence,  with  eight  large  textile-mills  either  closed  or  running 
in  part  under  the  protection  of  militia  and  from  20,000  to  25^00 
operatives  idle;  the  closed  Kerr  thread-mills  at  Fall  River, 
where  1,200  operatives  are  out;  the  strike  of  the  spool- tenders 
at  the  Iron  Works  Mills,  Fall  River,  and  of  the  card-room  help  of 
the  Seaconnet  Mills  in  the  same  city,  together  with  the  mut- 
terings  of  the  loom-fixers  in  New  Bedford  and  the  workers  in 
other  mill  cities."  More  circumstantial  accounts  tell  of  encoun- 
ters between  mob  and  militia,  bayonet  charges,  and  drenehings 
from  fire  hose,  of  mass-meetings  of  strikers  with  speecihes  in 
English,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  French,  Belgian,  and 
SvTian.  A  characteristic  incident  occurred  when  some  3,000 
parading  strikers  tried  to  cross  a  bridge  guarded  by  militia 
under  Lieut.  J.  P.  Davis.     To  quote  a  dispatch: 

"The  strikers  were  ordered  back.  An  Italian  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  strikers  carried  a  large  American  flag,  which  he  waved 
before  Lieutenant  Davis,  saying: 

"'This  is  the  American  flag.     It  can  go  anywhere.' 

"As  the  national  colors  were  waved  by  the  strikers  Lieutenant 
Davis  drew  his  men  up  in  line  and  ordered  them  to  .salute  the 
flag.  As  the  soldiers  did  this  those  in  the  rear  of  the  strikers 
began  to  press  forward,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  tho  the 
militianH'n  were  to  be  swept  off  their  feet.  Lieutenant  Davis, 
however,  quickly  changed  the  order  'Salute  the  flag!'  to  'Charge 
bayonets!'  and,  as  the  militiamen  advanced  upon  the  crowd,  tho 
strikers  fell  back. 

"After  this  occurrence  the  paraders  began  to  desert  the  line, 
and  the  parade  eventually  broke  up." 


According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  the  labor-leaders  had  given  the  mill-hands  to  under- 
stand "that  they  were  to  have  their  work  reduced  by  two  hours 
a  week,  with  no  reduction  in  pay."  This,  it  is  to  be  noted,  had 
occurred  when  an  earlier  law  cut  the  hours  of  labor  from  58  to  56, 
and  most  of  the  mill-owners  continued  to  pay  for  58  hours'  work. 
But  this  time,  to  quote  The  Journal  of  Commeree  again,  "get- 
ting an  actual  reduction  in  pay  when  they  expected  none,  and 
intended  to  demand  an  increase,  has  created  a  feeling  of  despera- 
tion" among  the  operatives  "which  has  been  stirred  into  prac- 
tical anarchy  by  the  exhortations  of  labor-leaders."  Some  of 
the  leaders  aver  that  the  mill-managers,  by  speeding  up  the- 
machinery,  will  turn  out  as  much  work  in  the  shorter  hours  as-- 
they  did  before,  so  that  the  operatives  really  do  no  less  work, 
and  should  have  no  less  pay.  The  man  who  seems  to  be  the- 
actual  leader  of  the  strikers  is  Joseph  J.  Ettor,  of  New  York, 
and  the  "ultimatum"  issued  under  his  direction  is  printed  thu* 
in  the  Boston  Journal: 

"That  all  become  affiliated  with  the  Industrial  Workers  of. 
America. 

"A  15-per-cent.  increase  on  a  54-hour  basis. 

"The  abolishing  of  the  premium  and  bonus  system. 

"Double  pay  for  OA^ertime  work. 

"That  all  strikers  be  allowed  to  return  regardless  of  any  part 
they  may  have  had  in  the  strike." 

If  the  strike  is  settled  on  the  basis  of  56-hour  pay  for  54-hour 
work,  as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  dispatches,  it  is  predicted  that 
the  other  demands  of  the  strikers  will  be  waived. 

The  statement  of  President  Wood  of  the  American  Woolea 
Company,  which  may  be  taken  as  official,  contains  these  words: 

"There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages,  but  it  eait, 
not  be  expected  that  people  who  work  54  hours  should  take  home- 
the  wages  equivalent  to  56  hours  of  work. 

"When  one  considers  that  there  are  mills  in  the  country  run- 
ning from  56  to  60  hours,  selling  their  merchandise  in  the  same 
market,  one  can  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  Massachusetts  manu- 
facturers to  compete  against  such  odds  or  hope  to  secure  orders- 
or  hold  their  own." 

Yet  Mr.  Wood  is  reminded  by  the  Springfield  liepublican  and 
Philadelphia  Record  that  the  cost  of  production  is  measured, 
not  by  hours  of  labor  alone,  or  by  wages,  but  also  by  cost  of 
plants  and  raw  material  and  efficiency  in  management,  which 
are  no  less  important.  And  the  Springfield  Union,  while  admit>- 
ting  the  numufacturers'  contention  that  "tho  continuance  of' 
the  old  wage  scale  under  shorter  time  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
of  wages,"  does  not  find  it  "clear  on  the  face  of  things  that  the 
employees  aro  not  entitled  to  such  increase." 
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Uncle  Sam — "  If  you  can't  talk,  for  goodness'  sake  make  signs!  " 

— Bee  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


COLONEL    ROOSEVELT    DECLARES    HIS   INTENTION    OF    BOTTLING 

HIMSELF  UP — News  Item. 

— Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 
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DOO  ! 

-Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


"  ALL   EARS  I  " 


-Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


'I   -thought  sure 
'TR.  would    be 
here    Jishing 
before  noW 


HE  HAS  JUST  AS  GOOD  A  CHANCE  TO  CATCH  IT  AS  ANy! 

-Fox  In  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


WELL,    IT   S    LEAP-YEAK. 


— Wood  in  the  Kansas  CityiTimes. 


ANIMATED    SILENCE. 


DISGRACE  OF  A  FRENCH  PREMIER 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  MINISTRY  under  Mr.  Raymond 
Poincard,  Senator  for  the  Meuse,  has  risen  on  the  ruins 
of  a  government  which  retires  in  disgrace.  Few  of  the 
Paris  papers  have  anything  to  say  in  favor  of  Mr.  Caillaux, 
whose  gift  of  part  of  the  Kongo  to  Germany  in  the  Morocco  nego- 
tiations is  regarded  as  an  effort  to  dismember  the  French  colonial 

empire  in  the  interest  of  Ger- 
man capitalists.  This  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  whole 
French  people,  and  Mr. 
Caillaux  collapsed  under  the 
mass  of  invective  directed  at 
his  head.  He  is  of  course 
accused  of  prevarication. 
When  he  was  asked  in  Par- 
liament for  an  explanation,  or 
a  defense,  he  remarked  that 
"he  would  explain  later 
on."  "Later  on,  later  on," 
angrily  cries  the  Liberie 
(Paris) ;  "this  amounts  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  guilt." 
Further: 

"If  he  had  been  able  to 
justify  himself,  he  would  not 
have  waited  to  be  ques- 
tioned; he  would  not  have 
asked  for  a  postponement  of 
the  discussion;  he  would 
have  mounted  the  tribune 
and  protested  against  the 
highly  unpatriotic  action 
which  was  attributed  to  him 
and  of  which  he  still  stands 
accused." 


THE    RETIRING    PREMIER. 

Joseph  Caillaux,  whose  fall,  says 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  "is  like  the 
passing  of  a  nightmare." 


More  severe  still  is  the  utterance  of  one  of  the  weightiest  and 
most  powerful  organs  in  France,  which  always  speaks  wi|;h 
deliberation  and  judgment.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats  (Paris): 

"The  fall  of  the  Caillaux  ministry  merely  results  in  confirm- 
ing the  accusation  that  the  Premier  had  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Germany  without  consulting  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  or  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  These  negotia- 
tions would  have  resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  our  African 
empire,  the  ruin  of  French  influence  in  the  East,  a  rupture  with 
Spain,  a  disagreement  with  England,  and  the  utter  subjection 
of  French  policy  in  Europe  to  German-Austrian  dictation.  .  .  . 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  expressions  of  regret  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  organs  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  over  the  fall  of  their 
great  French  politician.  For  France  this  fall  is  like  the  passing 
of  a  nightmare." 

Speaking  of  the  Senatorial  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  what  it  styles  the  prevailing  "governmental  anarchy" 
occasioned  by  the  Caillaux  policy  in  foreign  affairs,  this  journal 
says  in  another  article: 

"Hypocrisy  is  laid  bare  at  every  turn.  It  is  really  impossible 
to  know  whether  our  radical-socialist  ministers  have  ever  had  a 
foreign  policy.  In  any  case  they  have  refused  absolutely  to 
accept  any  responsibility  for  the  policy  they  inaugurate.  They 
have  recourse  to  the  meanest,  the  most  pitiable,  subterfuges,  in 
order  to  conceal  th(!  truth.  They  affect  ignorance  when  they  are 
asked  an  embarrassing  question.  This  want  of  courage,  joined 
to  a  want  of  foresight,  is  characteristic  of  the  radical  r6gime  of 
Mr.  Caillaux." 

More  specific  is  the  language  of  the  Autorite  (Paris),  which 
thus  speaks  of  the  ex-Premier: 


"Mr.  Caillaux  is  an  unscrupulous  financier  who  abused  the 
opportunities  his  office  gave  him  by  speculating  and  gaining  im- 
mense wealth.  He  has  brought  a  serious  stain  upon  the  tra- 
ditional honor  of  France.  The  present  debacle  seems  to  point 
to  something  like  the  failure  of  a  republican  rdgime.  The 
country  must  now  demand  of  its  representatives  the  order,  the 
authority,  and  the  responsibility  which  have  been  so  griev- 
ously wanting  in  the  Cail- 
laux administration." 

The  ministerial  organ,  the 
Temps  (Paris),  lays  the  blame 
for  the  present  change  of  the 
Government  on  the  whole 
Parliament. 

The  Liberie  (Paris)  impli- 
cates at  least  two  others  in 
the  catastrophe.  Mr.  Cail- 
laux is  spoken  of  as  being 
merely  an  accomplice  of  Mr. 
Messimy,  Minister  of  War, 
and  Mr.  Bertaux,  the  great 
financier,  ex- Vice-President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
These  three  men,  we  are  told, 
a  triumvirate  of  ambitious 
and  mercenary  intriguers, 
conspired  during  the  early 
history  of  the  Morocco  inci- 
dent to  manipulate  the  nego- 
tiations with  Germany  to 
their  own  profit.  Thus  we 
read: 


THE     NEW     PRE.M1ER. 


Raymond  Poincare,  who  has  the 
task  of  extricating  France  from  the 
position  where  it  was  left  by  his 
predecessor. 


"Mr.  Caillaux  had  openly 
intrigued  to  obtain  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Council  for  per- 
sonal ends.  Before  he  was 
elected  he  acted  as  if  he  already  occupied  it  and,  anticipating  for 
some  months  his  advancement,  he  pursued  his  own  personal 
policy.  Mr.  Bertaux  .  .  .  thought  that  by  making  the  con- 
quest of  Morocco  with  noisy  self-assertion  he  would  be  enabled 
to  enter  the  Presidential  Palace  under  an  arch  of  triumph.  Mr. 
Messimy,  ex-captain  in  the  cavalry,  aspired  merely  to  mount  his 
steed  and  take  command  of  the  Army. 

"To  complete  the  picture  we  need  only  remember  that  each 
of  this  triumvirate  was  a  man  of  business,  rich  and  luxurious  in 
habits.  Their  plans  of  cooperation  and  profit-sharing  with 
Germany  involved  vast  financial  operations.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
policy  of  France  was  secretly  evolved,  thus  without  the  consent  of 
the  nation,  in  defiance  of  its  dearest  and  deepest  sentiments,  and 
even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  then  F*resi- 
dent  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Monis,  they  pursued  their  way  to  its  fatal 
conclusion.    There  was  their  fault,  there  was  the  plot,  the  crime." 

A  bland  tone  of  semi-apology  for  Mr.  Caillaux  is  taken  by  the 
Paris  Figaro,  Malin,  and  Radical.  The  last  eulogizes  the  fallen 
Premier  in  the  following  terms: 

"We  felicitate  Mr.  Caillaux  on  his  persistent  adherence  to  a 
program  at  once  economical  and  liberal.  But  Mr.  de  Sehes, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  can  not  be  acquitted  of  blame  for 
neglecting  to  aid  his  chief  in  conducting  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
foreign  policy.  The  complications  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the 
Ministry  should  be  rapidly  disentangled,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  see  the  ruin  of  French  prestige  in  foreign  countries." 

The  new  Premier  is  Senator  for  the  Meuse  and  has  twice 
been  Minister  of  P^inance  and  twice  Minister  of  Instruction. 
His  colleagues,  we  an>  told,  form  a  group  the  strongest  and  best 
that  has  appeared  in  PYench  public  life  since  the  chiys  of  Gam- 
betta. — Translalions  made  for  Tue  Litkkahy  Digest. 
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GERMAN   ACTIVITIES   IN   CHINA 

GERMAN  GUN-MAKERS  are  accused  of  ha\dng  a  hand 
in  the  internal  troubles  in  China,  and  the  Kaiser  him- 
self is  represented  as  eager  to  fish  in  the  troubled  waters 
there.  That  is  at  least  what  the  Japanese  press  inform  us.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  Tokj'o  editors  declare,  that  the  real 
power  behind  the  shaky  throne  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  was  the 


Baby  Emi-eror — "  How  can  I  mend  my  dragon  rocking-horse?  " 
YuAjf-r^'.'If  these  can't  do  it,  nothing  can." 

'■■'  — Amslerdamrner. 

German  Emperor.  Germany,  we  are  told,  supplied  the  imperial 
troops  with  arras  and  ammunition,  and  even  allowed  her  military 
officers  to  aid  the  imperialists  in  their  campaign  against  the 
rebels.  The  story  runs  that  arms  were  brought  on  German 
ships  from  Kiau-chau,  the  German  basis  of  operation  in  the 
Orient,  to  Hankow,  where  they  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  imperial  army.  The  German  legation  at  Peking  has  been 
harboring  Yin  Chang,  ex-Minister  of  War,  and  Yuan  Shi-kai 
was  heartened  by  German  backing.  The  significant  part  of  it, 
the  Japanese  press  believe,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Germany  did 
this  while  other  Powers  were  strictly  maintaining  an  attitude  of 
neutrality.     As  tho  Yorodzu  (Tokyo)  puts  it: 

"The  specter  of  the  Kaiser  is  looming  bigger  in  the  diplomatic 
world,  especially  in  China.  Yuan  Shi-kai  is  little  more  than  a 
tool  in  Germany's  hand.  Whether  this  policy  of  Germany  will 
in  the  long  run  prove  profitable  we  have  yet  to  see.  Yet  we 
can  not  but  admire  the  strong  conviction  and  the  unwavering 
consistency  which  are  behind  German  diplomacy.  Compared 
with  hers  our  Chinese  policy  at  this  critical  time  shows  a  sad  lack 
of  conviction,  vigor,  and  consistency." 

The  Japanese  press  point  out  what  seems  to  be  an  unmis- 
takable indication  of  Germany's  clandestine  activnties  in  favor  of 
the  Manchu  Government.  On  December  1,  after  the  rebel  city 
of  Han-yang  was  captured  by  the  imperialists,  WTiang  Hsin,  the 
organizer  of  the  revolution,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  boarded 
a  steamer  at  Wuchang  and  retreated  to  Shanghai.  The  Hankow 
correspondent  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  who  took  the  same  steamer 
to  interview  the  revolutionary  leader  during  their  trip  down  the 
Yang-tse  River,  has  this  story  to  tell: 

"Whang  kept  closely  to  his  cabin  and  declined  to  receive 
anybody,  but  his  assistants  were  found  more  communicative. 
They  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  displeasure  at  Germany. 
'It  was  German  weapons  and  German  officers  that  did  it,'  they 
declared.  'Without  German  assistance,  the  imperial  army 
would  never  have  recovered  either  Hankow  or  Han-yang.' 
After  the  battle  of  Han-yang,  I  was  told,  several  German  officers 
were  found  dead  on  the  field." 

These  activities  of  Germany  compelled  the  Chinese  Revolu- 
tionary Association  at  Tokj-o  to  launch  a  protest  against  the 
Kaiser's  Government.  This  remonstrance,  which  the  revolu- 
tionists requested  the  German  Ambassador  at  Tokyo  to  forward 


to  Berlin,  is  reported  by  the  Jiapanese  press  to  be  in  substance 
as  follows: 

"Since  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  all  the  foreign  Powers, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Germany,  have  most  strictly  ob- 
served neutrality.  We  fail  to  understand  why  Germany  alone 
of  all  nations  should  feel  it  her  duty  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  Manchu  Government,  and  endeavor  to  defeat  the  aim  of  the 
revolutionists  who  are  carrying  on  a  crusade  of  justice  and  right- 
eousness against  the  worst  administration  that  ever  existed.  We 
have  not  interfered  mth  German  trade  in  the  regions  which  have 
come  under  our  influence.  We  are  pledged  to  deal  with  all  for- 
eign Powers  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice,  and  will  never  try 
to  molest  German  interests  in  China  should  we  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing an  independent  state.  In  the  name  of  justice,  therefore, 
we  ask  that  Germany  be  fair  in  dealing  with  us,  just  as  we  are- 
fair  in  dealing  with  her." — Trnnslatious  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SOCIALIST  GROWTH   fN  GERMANY 

No  INCREASE  in  the  Socialist  vote  in  Germany  can  ever 
turn  the  Empire  into  a  Socialist  commonwealth,  say 
some  British  observers,  for  the  monarchy  would  turn 
to  the  sword  if  defeated  at  the  polls,  and  drown  the  mobs  of 
workers  in  a  deluge  of  blood  and  fire.  That  day  may  never 
come,  but  the  press  reports  tell  us  that  in  the  election  there  a 
few  days  ago  the  Socialists  polled  4,400,000  votes,  or  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  This  is  a  gain  of  over  a  million  since  1907, 
and  if  the  increase  continues,  the  date  of  a  Socialist  majority 
may  be  considered  "in  sight."  As  every  one  knows,  however, 
representation  is  so  arranged  as  to  preclude  a  Socialist  majority 
in  the  Reichstag  by  underrepresentation  of  the  industrial  centers, 
where  the  party  is  strongest.  "All  must  oppose  the  Socialists!" 
cried  the  Chancellor  in  his  newspaper  organ  just  before  the 
election,  basing  his  opposition  on  the  plea  that  they  are  un- 
patriotic. The  extreme  Socialists  desire  disarmament,  or  Umi- 
tations  of  armament.  They  would  break  down  the  tariff  walls 
set  up  by  the  Agrarians,  and  introduce  cheaper  foreign  food-sup- 
plies. They  would  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation.  This  is  all 
in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  who  recently  exprest  himself  in  the  Norddexdsche 


THIS     11   LONG     MV     PIDGIN. 


— National  Review  (Shanghai) 

AUgemeine  Zeilung  as  favoring  first  of  all  a  strong  army  and  navy, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  observed: 

"We  need  a  Reichstag  which  is  ready  to  keep  army  and  fleet 
in  a  state  of  highest  efficiency,  and  to  supply  all  deficiencies  in 
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our  armaments.  The  Socialists  indulge  in  restless  theorizing  by 
calling  up  a  vision  of  the  fraternization  of  all  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  foreign  enemies  and  rivals  of  Germany  set  their 
hopes  on  the  Socialist  party  and  would  be  delighted  should  these 
gain  complete  victory  at  the  elections.     But  our  work  of  peace 


the  following  table, 
is  about  11,000,000: 


The  total  vote  of  all  parties  in  Germany 


TOO    APT    A     PUPIL. 

Japan  (in  full  Occidental  costume) — "I  can't  think  where 
he  gets  his  Western  notions  from.  For  my  part  they  scandal- 
ize me."  — Punch  (London). 

can  never  succeed  until  we  claim  a  place  in  the  world  as  a  strong 
and  united  nation.  A  party  which  styles  itself  international 
and  prepares  itself  for  a  universal  strike  in  favor  of  its  views  is 
from  its  very  essence  quite  unfit  to  carry  out  this  work  of  na- 
tional peace." 

The  heavy  Socialist  vote  is  not  taken  by  many  newspapers  to 
be  particularly  significant.  At  any  rate,  there  will  not  be  any 
revolution,  says  the  London  Standard,  which  observes: 

"A  heavier  Socialist  vote  will  not  necessarily  mean  that  there 
is  an  increasing  desire  for  revolution,  but  merely  that  there  is 
an  increasing  discontent  with  the  system  of  electoral  privilege 
and  quasi-autocratic  government.  Nor  need  we  too  hastily 
infer  that  Socialist  successes  at  the  polls  will  indicate  a  triumph 
of  the  pacificist  propaganda  and  a  revulsion  against  bloated  ar- 
maments. Some  of  the  Social-Democratic  leaders,  like  other 
sensible  Germans,  have  exprest  a  desire  to  cultivate  amicable 
relations  with  this  country.  But  they  have  given  small  encour- 
agement to  the  antimilitarist  propaganda,  which  is  indeed  un- 
popular with  all  classes  in  Germany.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  elections,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
wtness  any  decisive  modification  of  the  principles  on  which 
German  foreign  policy  is  based." 

Even  if  the  Socialists  had  actually  captured  the  Reichstag, 
thinks  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  the  German  C^on- 
stitution  would  be  quite  safeguarded  against  any  interruption 
to  the  general  business  and  policy  of  the  nation.  Bismarck, 
who  made  that  Constitution  long  ago,  declared  that  the  famous 
theory  of  Thiers,  as  embodied  in  the  dictum  "The  King  reigns, 
V)ut  does  not  govern,"  was  "one  that  could  never  be  accepted 
in  Germany."  Obstruction  and  opposition  would  be  met  by 
dissolution  of  the  Reichstag.  The  Emperor  would  seek  out  a 
man  of  "iron  and  l)Iood"  to  work  out  his  "ab.soluto  will,"  says 
the  Daily  Mail  writer,  who  coiu^ludcs: 

"The  vital  fact  for  Knglislimen  to  remember  is  tliat  the  Bis- 
marck tradition  is  still  strong  in  the  Germany  of  to-day;  and  that, 
in  the  face*  of  a  military  absolutism  which  .se(*ms  to  our  minds  a 
-siu'cr  anaclu-onism,  the  elections  to  the  Reichstag  can  and  will 
alter  nothing." 

The  growl li  of  tlic  (Jerman  Socialist  vote  may  be  se(>ii  froiii 
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1884 549,990 

1887 76:}, 128 

1890 1.427,298 

1893 1,876,738 


Election  Socialisl  vote 

1898 2,107,076 

1903 3,011,114 

1907 3,259,020 

1912 4,400,000 


GOVERNMENT  TELEPHONE  IN  ENGLAND 

WHILE  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  is  announcing 
his  intention  of  asking  Congress  to  take  charge  of  the 
telegraph  lines  of  the  United  States,  a  parallel  assump- 
tion of  public  utilities  has  actually  taken  place  in  Britain,  where, 
on  the  first  day  of  1912,  the  whole  telephone  business  of  the 
country  was  transferred  to  the  Government,  and  those  employed 
in  carrying  it  on  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Civil  Service. 
The  Government  has  owned  the  telegraph  service  since  1870, 
and  has  owned  telephone  trunk  lines  several  years.  The  tele- 
phone bureaus  will  become  amalgamated  wath  the  various  post- 
offices  and  will,  of  course,  be  under  the  administration  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  This,  we  are  told,  will  further  conve- 
nience and  economy  and  reduce  rates.  The  ease  and  promptness 
with  which  the  change  was  made  were  remarkable.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  for  some  time  been  running  certain  state  lines,  as 
the  London  Daily  News  remarks: 

' '  We  have  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  the  telephone  busi- 
ness, the  trunk  lines  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  nation 
some  years  ago.  But  the  new  business  is  of'  far  greater  dimen- 
sions than  the  old.  By  its  transfer  the  nation  mil  add  a  million 
and  a  quarter  miles  of  wire  to  its  equipment,  some  600,000  names 
to  its  list  of  telephone  clients,  and  it  will  increase  the  capital 
cost  of  the  entire  system  to  something  like  £25,000,000.  These 
figures  indicate  the  magnitude  of  a  business  which  was  undreamed 


SHAKING    THE    FRUIT-TREE    IN     CHINA. 

Everybody  finds  rich  pickings — except  the  poor  infant  Emperor. 

—Tokyo  Puck. 

of  in  the  childhood  of  many  of  lliose  of  us  wiio  still  consider  our- 
.selves  youthful." 

The  London  Morning  Post  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of 
figures  involved,  and  we  read: 
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"The  change  means  that  capital  amounting  to  over  £16,000,- 
000,  and  18.000  employees  are  transferred  to  the  state— that, 
in  short,  the  nationalization  of  the  telephone  service  is  an  ac- 
complished fact.  Of  these  additional  civil  servants  at  least 
12.000  will  have  the  right  to  pensions  under  the  post-office.  The 
staff  has  not  been  transferred  in  its  entirety.  Certain  members, 
such  as  the  solicitor,  the  secretary,  the  general  superintendent, 
the  chief  engineer,  the  assistant  engineer,  and  six  provincial 
superintendents,  will  not  come  under  the  Government.  The 
highly  paid  officials  will  receive  compensation  from  the  com- 
pany's fund  established  for  that  purpose. 

"An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  service  taken  over  by  the  state 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statistics:  There  are  over 
400.000  subscribers,  1,.571  exchanges,  500,000  exchange  stations, 
and  30,000  private  stations.  Before  the  transfer  the  post-office 
controlled  about  .500.000  miles  of  telephone  wire  with  120,000 
subscribers.  By  the  change  it  will  control  1,253,890  miles.  The 
additional  mileage  brings  the  capital  value  of  the  system  owned 
and  worked  by  the  state  up  to  £25,000,000.  The  change,  so 
smcKjtlily  accomplished,  is  the  result  of  a  decision  in  Parliament 
in  1905.  The  old  company  worked  under  a  license  from  the 
Government  granted  over  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  license  should  not  be  renewed,  and  that  on  its  expiration 
the  telephone  service  should  be  conducted  by  the  state." 

Many  papers  reflect  upon  the  quietness  and  smoothness  with 
which  the  transfer  was  made.  Everything  went  on  in  the  offices 
just  as  usual,  and  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  in  a  tone 
of  real  exultation  when  it  declares: 

"The  transfer  of  the  main  section  of  the  telephone  system 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  is  truly  and  thoroughly 
creditable  to  the  race.  Across  the  Channel  we  may  fairly  well 
believe  that  the  reorganization  of  a  great  department  like  this 
would  have  produced  either  a  flamboyant  military  display  and 
perhaps  a  great  imperial  deliv^eranee,  or  else  an  equal  display 
of  fervor  from  the  republican  tribune,  possibly  meetings  of  pro- 
test, and  solemn  reminders  of  the  sanctity  of  'la  Patrie'!  Over 
here  we  have  simply  gone  and  done  it  quietly,  and  thousands  of 
telephone  hands  throughout  the  Kingdom  are  to-day  state  em- 
ployees. So  long  as  they  maintain  efficiency,  and  the  responsi- 
ble authorities  keep  the  exchange-girl  alert  and  polite,  we  shall 
feel  that  the  rearrangement  is  all  for  the  best.  And  we  shall 
hear  the  familiar  call  'Are  you  there?'  with  a  feeling  that  as  a 
business  people  we  are  'there'  all  the  time." 

The  main  question  is  how  the  public  will  benefit  h^  the  new 
arrangement.  As  the  London  Westminster  Gazette  observes 
somewhat  hesitatingly: 

"We  can  but  hope  that  the  transfer  will  give  us  a  better  serv- 
ice. Some  natural  doubts  on  the  subject  have  been  exprest. 
It  is  for  the  post-office  to  prove  that  any  fears  of  deterioration 
are  unfounded,  and  that  the  state  can  give  a  better  .service  than 
can  a  commercial  company.  The  passage  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication into  the  hands  of  the  Government  is  a  natural  step, 
wliich  should  lead  to  the  employment  of  the  telephone  in  districts 
which  need  such  an  instrument  but  have  offered  little  inducement 
to  exploitation  by  a  business  to  which  profits  were  essential." 


But  The  Morning  Post  speaks  more  confidently  about  greater 
convenience  and  reduced  charges  as  a  result: 

"One  result  is  apparent.  The  area  system  wiU  be  modified 
by  the  unification  of  control.  For  instance,  it  is  conceivable 
that  big  districts  will  be  worked  as  units  without  regard  to 
municipal  boundaries.  Then  it  is  not  doubted  that  local  tele- 
phone services  will  undergo  considerable  development,  and  users 
of  telephones,  and  those  who  would  like  to  use  them,  hope  that 
the  state,  working  on  the  principle  of  securing  efficiency  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  public,  will  in  due  time  institute  a 
revision  of  rates.  It  is  claimed  that  the  immediate  result  of  such 
a  policy  would  be  still  further  to  popularize  the  telephone,  to 
make  it  play  a  greater  part  in  the  life  of  the  country.  To  this 
end,  it  is  believed,  the  scheme  of  development  will  include  an 
extension  of  facilities  for  'party-line'  telephones,  and,  where  pos- 
sible, the  gradual  introduction  of  automatic  telephones." 

The  Daily  News,  speaking  editorially  on  the  same  subject, 
remarks : 

"Tho  it  is  too  early  to  look  yet  for  a  change  in  telephone 
rates,  this  is  a  matter  which  must  be  faced  at  an  early  date. 
Present  methods  are  not  all  they  should  be  in  this  particular 
direction.  To  the  user  who  pays  a  '  flat '  rate  there  is  no  restriction 
as  to  his  number  of  calls.  'The  'message-rate  '  subscriber,  on  the 
other  hand,  pays  according  to  the  use  he  makes  of  his  instrument. 
Great  inequalities  and  injustices,  therefore,  exist  at  present.  .  .  . 

"The  highest  efficienc  ■  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  is  un- 
doubtedly what  the  state  should  aim  at,  o  that  the  telephone 
may  be  within  the  reach  of  practically  every  business  man  and 
of  the  average  household.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  such  an  aim 
being  realized,  for  the  National  Telephone  Company's  business 
has  been  acquired  on  terms  which  impose  no  handicap  on  the 
power  of  the  state  to  extend  the  system  to  grant  much  greater 
facilities  than  the  present,  and  to  reduce  charges  so  that  there 
may  be  'telephones  for  all.'" 

The  example  of  the  United  States  teaches  the  British  that  an 
extended  telephone  service  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  those  in 
the  country,  as  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  observes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"Mr.  Samuel  [the.  manager  of  the  telephone  department]  is 
doing  a  great  deal  to  popularize  the  telephone  in  rural  districts, 
and  it  requires  no  deep  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  country 
to  recognize  that  there  a  great  field  exists  to  which  the  telephone 
will  come  as  an  immense  boon.  In  the  United  States  the  farmer 
has  fully  recognized  the  vital  importance  of  being  'on  the  tele- 
phone'; already  there  are  more  farmer  subscribers  there  than 
there  are  subscribers  of  all  classes  in  this  country.  Rural  people 
have  been  rather  apt  to  think  that  the  'phone'  is  a  trouble- 
saving  device  for  the  use  of  town-dwellers;  but  the  American 
farmer  has  discovered  the  enormous  advantage  he  reaps  in  being 
kept  in  much  closer  touch  with  market  movements  than  he  other- 
wise would  be;  delays  of  all  kinds  and  long  journeys  are  avoided, 
and  weather  reports  reach  him  in  time  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  well  for  our  agriculture  if  British  farmers 
take  advantage  of  the  very  favorable  terms  which  the  post-office 
offers  them." 


LBT     C8     SEE     IF     TEDDT     CAN 
BE    A    LITTLE    PEACEFUL    MAN. 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 
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ON    THE    TRACK. 


— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


ANCIENT    ?"OES   GETTING    TOGETHER. 


WHITHER  ARE  WE  TRAVELING? 


THE  FEELING  that  we  get  back  every  year  to  the  pre- 
cise point  in  space  that  we  occupied  a  year  before  is 
very  comforting  to  some  people.  We  like  to  think  that 
cm"  planet  is  jogging  cozily  round  and  round  in  a  prescribed  orbit 
instead  of  shooting  off  into  the  depths  of  unexplored  space  like 
some  crazy  comet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  do  not 
get  back  at  all.  The  point  in  space  occupied  by  our  earth  on 
January  1,  1912,  is  distant  by  about  400,000,000  miles 
from  the  place  where  it  was  on  January  1,  1911,  and 
a  year  hence  it  will  be  as  far  away  again,  in  the  same 
direction.  The  sun  is  making  as  wild  an  excursion 
into  the  spatial  wilderness  as  the  most  lunatic  comet 
could  contrive.  WUder,  indeed;  for  the  comet  sooner 
or  later  returns,  whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  sun,  with  his  attendant  spheres,  is  moving  other- 
wise than  in  the  straightest  of  straight  lines.  In  Po-p- 
ular  Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.,  January)  Prof. 
John  Candee  Dean  teUs  us  some  of  the  things  that 
are  known  about  this  solar  motion.  First  suspected 
"by  the  great  astronomer  Herschel,  it  was  demon- 
strated seventy  years  ago  by  the  Russian  Struve 
that  this  movement  carries  the  sun  and  its  system 
through  "^space  with  inconceivable  velocity  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  constellation  Hercules.  Later  Madler, 
of  Dorpat,  announced  that  the  sun  was  moving  around 
a  central  orb,  in  a  period  of  18,000,000  years,  but 
modern  astronomers  find  no  evidence  that  the  sun  is 
deviating  from  a  straight  line.  Among  authorities, 
there  has  been  considerable  range  as  to  the  exact 
point  toward  which  the  sun  is  flying,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  they  nearly  all  agree  that  the  general 
•direction  is  toward  the  constellation  of  Hercules, 
near  the  point  first  assigned  by  Herschel  and  Struve. 
We  read: 


tions"  of  the  stars,  as  distinguished  from  the  apparent  motions 
that  are  due  to  our  own  flight  through  space.  Says  Professor 
Dean: 

' '  A  remarkably  interesting  phenomenon  of  two  great  drifts  of 
stars  moving  in  opposite  directions  has  recently  been  discovered. 
About  10';;000  stars  were  dealt  with  in  this  investigation.  The 
fast-moving  drift  is  flowing  away  from  the  constellation  of  the 
Serpent  Bearer.  The  slow-moving  drift  is  flowing 
from  the  constellation  of  the  Lynx.  The  two  streams 
of  stars  appear  to  be  nearly  equally  divided  and  are 
completely  intermingled  with  each  other.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  explained  on  the  theory  that  two  great 
universes  have  been  drawn  together,  probably  by 
mutual  attraction,  and  are  now  passing  through  each 
other.  Because  of  the  enormous  distance  between 
individual  stars,  the  chances  of  collisions  between 
them  are  very  small.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  discovery  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  two  opposing 
stellar  drifts  has  upset  the  theory  as  to  the  position 
of  the  solar  apex;  on  the  contrary,  its  position  cal- 
culated in  this  way  satisfactorily  agrees  with  that 
found  by  the  other  method." 
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OUR    ROUTE 


The  helix  described 
by  the  earth  in  the 
progress  toward  the 
sun's  apex. 


' '  It  has  been  found  that  the  sun  is  moving  toward  its 
apex  with  a  velocity  of  about  twelve  miles  a  second.  To  realize 
what  this  means,  consider  that  the  muzzle  velocity  of  a  shot  from 
A  large  modern  cannon  is  only  1,500  feet  per  second,  while  the  sun 
moves  with  a  speed  of  63,000  feet  per  second,  or  forty-two  times 
■as  fast.  If  a  cannon-shot  could  be  projected  with  the  velocity 
•of  the  sun,  its  energy  and  penetrating-power  would  be  increased 
1,700  times,  and  if  a  shot  could  be  made  that  would  withstand 
the  enormous  pressure  and  heat  generated,  it  would  penetrate 
1,500  feet  of  solid  steel.  Practically,  however,  a  steel  shot 
moving  at  this  velocity  and  striking  such  a  thick,  solid  steel 
plate,  would  be  instantly  fused  by  the  heat  generated  from 
impact. 

"The  earth's  mean  velocity  toward  the  apex  is,  of  course,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sun,  while  its  orbital  velocity  is  18  H  miles 
a  second.  .  .  .  The  star  called  61  Cygni,  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Swan,  is  the  nearest  star  visible  in  our  latitude.  While  the 
sun  moves  nearly  400,000,000  miles  in  a  year,  it  would  take 
100,000  years  for  it  to  move  over  a  space  equal  to  the  distance 
that  separates  us  from  the  nearest  star.  In  the  sun's  flight 
toward  its  apex,  it  will  take  over  500,000  years  for  it  to  pass  the 
star  Vega,  but  since  Vega  has  a  slow  motion  at  right  angles  to 
the  sun's  motion,  it  follows  that  the  sun  will  never  pass  very 
near  that  star. 

"While  the  sun  moves  at  a  uniform  rate  and  probably  in  a 
straight  line,  the  earth,  owing  to  its  motion  around  the  sun,  do- 
scribes  a  huge  spiral  in  space." 

Knowledge  of  the  sun's  motion  has  enabled  astronomers  to 
make  the  "baso-lino"  used  for  their  observations  as  long  as  they 
choose — as  many  times  400,000,000  miles  as  the  number  of  years 
that  they  wait  betw(Hm  measurements.  Formerly  the  base-line 
was  limited  to  93,(KX),000  miles — the  distance  across  the  earth's 
•orbit.     The  result    has  been   the  recognition   of  "proper  mo- 


SIGHT   AND   EFFICIENCY 

OSS  OF  SIGHT  reduces  a  worker's  efficiency  to 
a  minimum.  The  least  impairment  of  his  vision 
injures  it  somewhat.  The  labor  of  a  man  or 
a  woman  without  good  eyesight  is  handicapped  at 
once ;  and  the  eye  is  an  organ  whose  delicacy  exposes 
it  to  extraordinary  risks.  In  a  recent  paper  by  Dr. 
Alger  before  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  he  goes  most  impressively  into 
the  subject  of  ocular  injuries  and  accidents.  The 
practising  ophthalmologist  whose  daily  work  brings 
him  into  contact  with  damaged  eyesight  realizes  how 
serious  are  the  daily  risks  which  the  ordinary  work- 
man runs,  and  how  frequently  he  is  the  victim  of  prevetit- 
able  or  removable  conditions.  About  80,000  people  in  the 
United  States,  as  Dr.  Alger  puts  it,  have  become  social 
liabilities  instead  of  assets.  A  large  proportion  belong  to 
the  working  classes  and  have  lost  their  eyesight  through  pre- 
ventable causes.  Add  to  these  probably  ten  times  as  many 
cases  in  which,  through  defective  \ision,  much  of  the  worker's 
efficiency  is  lost,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  injury  becomes  for- 
midable. Our  quotations  are  from  a  review  of  Dr.  Alger's  paper 
in  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York,  December  30).  Says 
this  paper,  editorially: 

"The  risks  incurred  in  machine-shops  and  engineering-works 
from  the  careless  use  of  emery-wheels,  from  fljing  metal  chips, 
and  similar  causes  are  great,  but  they  are  comparatively  obvi- 
ous ones.  Every  works-manager  realizes  their  nature  and  gen- 
erally he  has  taken  steps  to  protect  workmen  from  injury  as  far 
as  their  work  permits  of  protection.  There  are,  of  course,  acci- 
dents which  are  not  preventable,  but  these  form  only  a  small 
part  of  the  whole.  But  there  is  a  further  work  which  can  be 
done,  of  groat  social  value,  and  of  no  small  economic  impor- 
tance, and  that  is  intelligent  examination  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  workmen  as  regards  vision.  A  man  who  does  not  see 
well  when  about  his  work  not  only  runs  exceptional  risk  of  acci- 
dent to  him.self  or  to  his  fellow  employees,  but  also  works  at  con- 
siderably diminished  efficiency 

"Most  men  whose  eyesight  is  not  of  the  best  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  unless  engaged  on  tasks  of  \ery  exacting  cliaracter,  but 
their  weakness  is  disclosed  to  the  trained  observer  at  the  most 
casual  glance.  Walk  through  any  large  works  A\-ith  an  ob.serv- 
ant  opthalmologist  and  he  will  point  out  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  men  whose  work  is  hampered  and  rendered  more  difficult 
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by  easily  remediaVile  faults  of  vision.  Here  will  be  a  myopic 
(near-sighted]  patient  with  his  nose  down  over  his  work  taking 
extra  chances  of  injuries  and  very  likely  interfering  with  the 
proper  lighting  of  his  task.  On  the  other  side  one  may  find  a 
victim  of  hyperopia  [far-sightedness],  working  at  a  little  too  great 
distance  between  eye  and  hand  to  allow  the  use  of  either  to  be 
comfortable.  Even  commoner  Avill  l)e  cases  of  astigmatism, 
where  the  Avorkman  is  squinting  cornerwise  to  improve  his  vi- 
sion, or  scowling  over  his  tools  in  a  vain  effort  to  bring  into  clear 
vision  a  badly  blurred  image. 

"Every  .such  instance  means  actual  loss  of  efficiency,  not  only 
in  the  primary  sense  of  being  unable  to  correlate  eye  and  hand 
successfully,  but  secondarily  in  loss  of  time  due  to  headaches 
resulting  from  eye-strain  and  vain  efforts  to  get  rest.  ...  A 
word  from  a  kindlj^  foreman  and  a  visit  to  the  nearest  conve- 
nient clinic  will  often  make  an  efficient  man  out  of  one  who  has 
been  severely  handicapped.  The  effort  is  certainly  worth  ma- 
king. It  is  well  understood  that  good  lighting  is  essential  to 
industrial  efficiency,  and  in  the  past  few  years  the  average  im- 
provement in  lighting  equipment  has  been  very  marked,  yet 
even  the  best  of  lighting  will  not  secure  good  results  from  a 


A         DOUBLE-JOINTED         LOCOMOTIVE    FOR    TASMANIA 

workman  with  a  fault  in  vision  of  which  he  is  not  aware,  but 
which  could  be  remedied  in  a  few  hours  and  at  a  very  slight  ex- 
pense if  it  were  once  brought  to  his  attention.  Here  is  certainly 
a  field  for  philanthropic  effort  for  the  betterment  of  industrial 
conditions  which  ought  to  be  cultivated." 


PHYSICAL  REQUISITES  FOR  "HELLO"  GIRLS— A  recent 
applicant  for  a  position  in  a  library,  on  being  asked  why 
she  sought  that  particular  kind  of  work,  replied,  "Because  my 
mother  thought  I  wasn't  good  for  anything  else."  A  similar 
opinion  of  the  telephonic  profession  appears  to  be  held  in  some 
quarters,  but  the  writer  of  an  interesting  article  on  "The 
Health  of  Telephone-Operators"  in  The  Lancet  (London)  gives 
us  a  different  idea.  The  position  of  a  telephone-operator,  he 
tells  us,  is  a  particularly  exacting  one,  and  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  great  care  must  be  taken  to  bar  out  those  of  "un- 
stable nervous  equilibrium."  A  sound  nervous  system  he  con- 
siders essential,  because  the  telephonist  is  constantly  using  three 
special  senses — namely,  speech,  hearing,  and  sight.  This  is 
very  wearing  because  of  the  strain  on  attention  inherent  in  the 
work;  and  because  the  telephonist,  instead  of  dealing,  as  the 
telegraphist  does,  directly  Avith  another  skilled  operator,  deals 
flirectly  with  an  exacting  and  often  inconsiderate  public.  The 
writer  gets  his  data  from  a  recent  report  made  by  a  committee  of 
medical  men.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"Another  strain  upon  her  physical  powers  is  the  constant 
jumping  up  and  down  and  reaching  out  entailed  by  her  work. 
Of  the  employer  is  demanded  consideration  for  the  periods  of 
work  and  the  suitability  of  the  head-gear  and  breast-gear.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  gear,  the  committee  have  wisely  suggested  that  it 
should  always  be  personal  to  the  girl  herself,  and  that  she  should 
be  permitted  to  wear  it  in  any  convenient  fashion  consistent 
with  working  efficiency.  Steps,  moreover,  are  to  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  receiver  and  transmitter  and  to  improve 
the  accommodation  provided  for  operators.  .  .  .  Forbearance, 
lack  of  irritability  at  slight  mistakes,  and  courtesy  may  do  much 
to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  a  verj-  trying  .service  which  in  these  days 
we  could  hardly  get  along  without." 


A   DOUBLE-JOINTED  LOCOMOTIVE 

JOINTED  LOCOMOTIVES  are  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  modern  engine,  of  huge  length,  can  not  get  comfort- 
ably around  curves  unless  provision  is  made  for  bending. 
Types  of  various  kinds,  including  the  notable  recent  examples 
with  jointed  boilers,  have  already  been  described  and  illus- 
trated in  these  columns.  The  very  latest  locomotive  has  not 
one  joint,  but  two.  The  boiler  is  in  its  middle  section  and  its 
drivers  on  the  two  end  ones,  which  also  carry  the  fuel  and  water 
supply.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  locomotive  with  two  tenders,  one  of 
which  pulls  it  and  the  other  pushes,  while  it  itself  does  nothing^ 
except  to  provide  steam  for  their  use.  This  type  of  locomotive, 
called  the  Garratt,  after  H.  W.  Garratt,  its  English  inventor, 
has  so  far  been  built  solely  in  Manchester,  England,  but  the 
American  rights  have  just  been  acquired  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works.     Says  the  writer  of  an  article  in   The  Railwaij 

and    Engineering    Revieir    (Chicago, 
January  6)  : 

"In  designing  the  Garratt  loco- 
motive, the  aim  has  been  to  produce 
an  engine  having  the  greatest  amount 
of  flexibility  and  stability,  and  to  so 
arrange  the  various  parts  that  a 
large  boiler  can  be  used,  with  its 
center  line  at  a  comparatively  low 
elevation  above  the  rail.  At  the 
same  time,  the  supply  of  fuel  and 
water  is  carried  on  the  engine  itself, 
and  a  maximum  proportion  of  the 
total  weight  can  be  utilized  for  ad- 
hesion. In  combining  these  various 
features,  a  locomotive  has  been  pro- 
duced which  differs  radically  from 
the  various  types  of  articulated  locomotives  heretofore  used. 
A  Garratt  locomotive  consists  of  three  principal  sections,  two 
steam-driven  trucks  and  a  longitudinal  frame  together  with 
the  boiler,  which  is  supported  directly  on  this  frame.  ...  As 
the  boiler  is  placed  entirely  between  the  trucks,  its  design 
is  unhampered  by  many  of  the  limitations  found  in  loco- 
motives of  ordinary  types.  ...  In  an  engine  of  this  type,  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  boiler-barrel  are  not  influenced 
by  the  wheel  arrangement.  Hence,  if  conditions  are  such  that 
it  is  desirable  to  use  comparatively  short  tubes,  the  diameter  of 
the  boiler  and  number  of  tubes  can  be  increased,  and  the  re- 
quired amount  of  heating-surface  obtained  without  interfering 
with  other  features  of  the  design." 

Each  steam-truck  in  this  type  of  locomotive  constitutes  an 
independent  unit.  On  the  frames  of  the  front  truck  is  mounted 
a  water-tank,  while  the  rear  truck  carries  a  combined  water- 
tank  and  fuel-bin.  The  front  and  rear  tanks  are  connected  by 
an  (squalizing  pipe,  which  communicates  with  an  auxiliary  tank 
under  the  boiler-barrel,  from  which  the  boiler-feed  is  drawn. 
The  steam  piping  necessarily  includes  flexible  connections.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  type  is  extremely  stable  for  the  following 
reasons : 

"A  consideration  of  the  design  will  show  that,  when  the;  (mgine 
is  traversing  a  curve,  the  center  line  of  the  longitudinal  frames 
forms  a  chord  of  said  curve;  and  the  shorter  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture, the  more  the  center  of  gravity  is  moved  inward.  In  this 
way,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  locomotive  is  shifted,  hori- 
zontally, in  the  right  direction  to  counteract  the  centrifugal 
effect.  Furth(!rmore,  the  two  steam-trucks  are  fre(^  to  adapt 
themselves  to  (!urves  and  track  inequalities;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  limit  their  movements.  Because  of  the  location  of  the 
various  parts  in  a  Garratt  locomotive  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
most  satisfactory  weight  distribution 

"It  is  evident,  from  the  above,  that  the  Garratt  type  merits 
consideration  in  eases  where  operating  conditions  require  high- 
powenid,  direct-connected  locomotives,  with  an  unusual  amount 
of  flexibility.  This  type  of  engine  can  be  adapted  to  passenger, 
freight,  or  special  service,  and  should  prove  of  value  in  certain 
cases  where  the  various  types  of  locomotives  heretofore  used 
are  not  suitable  for  the  required  service." 
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ENCOURAGING  SOIL  BACTERIA 

THE  PROBLEM  of  raising  lai^e  crops  is  very  much  like 
that  of  maintaining  the  public  health — it  consists  of 
encouraging  friendly  bacteria  and  abolishing  harmful 
ones.  In  the  soil  the  friendly  bacteria  capture  the  atmospheric 
nitrogen  and  put  it  in  such  shape 
that  the  plant  can  use  it.  Nitrogen 
is  indispensable  to  plants  and  the  air 
is  full  of  it;  yet  it  can  not  be  ab- 
sorbed directly.  To  be  utilized  by 
growing  vegetation  it  must  be  chem- 
ically combined  in  the  shape  of  a 
nitrate,  or  salt  of  nitric  acid.  It 
can  be  forced  into  such  combination 
by  an  electric  discharge,  and  elec- 
tricity is  now  being  used  to  manu- 
facture fertilizers  in  this  way.  Cer- 
tain bacteria  do  the  job  as  part  of 
their  ordinary  vital  processes  and 
without  making  any  fuss  about  it, 
and  it  is  highly  desirable  to  preserve 
these  and  to  discourage  any  agencies 

that  may   be   hostile  or  injurious  to    them.     Says  Mr.   B.   E. 
Powell  in  Country  Life  in  America  (New  York,  January  15): 

"The  enemies  of  the  bacteria  are  large  organisms  of  the  pro- 
tozoa class.  Their  sole  business  in  life  is  to  gobble  the  beneficent 
bacteria.  If  you  can  get  the  start  of  these  protozoa  you  can 
take  cro])s  from  your  soil  that  you  never  dreamed  possible.     I 


tomatoes  under  glass  had  found  that  when  they  baked  the  soil 
about  their  plants  an  astonishing  result  followed — not  only  was  no 
fertilizer  required  but  the  crops  were  actually  '  overfed '  or  over- 
stimulated,  as  some  thought.  Examination,  however,  revealed 
that  it  was  not  mere  stimulation.  The  plants  were  actually 
richer  in  plant-food.  How  had  they  gotten  it?  How  had  baking 
the  earth  brought  it  about?     For  years  scientists  had  tackled 
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A    STUDY    IN     PLANT-FOOD. 


IIOMKM    l)K    THK     NITKOUEN-OATIIKHl.Nll     HACTEKIA. 

Tubercles  on  the  roots  of  the  cow-pea.     If  the  soil  is  unfavor- 
able, those  can  not  do  their  worl<.  and  the  crop  Is  jjoor. 

can  tell  you  what  means  to  apply  if  only  you  can  devise  a  method 
for  applying  the  means. 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  soil  heated  to  the  t(*mperaturo 
of  boiling  wat(!r  becomes  unusually  pr()du<'tive.  Utitil  1010 
this  fact  could  not  be  e.xplained.     CJrowers  of  cucumbers  and 


Tlie  left-hand  jar  of  clover  lias  all  the  plant-food  elements,  but  no  bacteria;  the  middle  jar  all  but  nitrogen 
(with  no  bacteria's ;    the  right-hand  jar  all  but  nitrogen,  with  bacteria  added. 


this  fact,  shaken  it  up,  rammed  it  into  theories  which  it  refused 
to  associate  with,  and  laid  it  down  again  as  good  as  new.  So 
obstinately  did  it  resist  aU  attempts  to  be  put  into  a  theory  that 
it  was  not  recognized  officially  as  a  fact.  Finally,  the  highly 
satisfactory  but  erroneous  theory  was  advanced  that  baking 
sterilized  the  earth;  that  is,  killed  all  the  bacteria,  and  conse- 
quently nature  in  some  mysterious  way  caused  the  plants  to 
flourish  mightily  in  this  nice,  clean,  sterilized  soil. 

"fhe  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  oldest  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  in  the  world,  that  of  Rothamsted,  England.  Drs. 
Russell  and  Hutchinson  working  in  the  laboratory  found  that 
the  supposedly  sterilized  soils  upon  examination  gave  up  a 
few  bacteria;  about  four  hundred  to  the  gram.  The  normal 
soil  was  examined.  It  showed  about  seven  million  bacteria  to 
the  gram.  But  the  four  hundred  bacteria  in  the  baked  soil  mul- 
tiplied until  in  four  days  there  were  six  million  to  the  gram,  which 
later  in  the  season  had  increased  until  they  reached  the  astound- 
ing total  of  forty  million  per  gram.  Clearly  there  must  be  in 
the  normal  soil  some  limiting  factor  which  kept  the  bacteria  from 
increasing  to  the  point  where  they  could  convey  the  most  nour- 
ishment to  the  plant.  Thus  were  the  protozoa  dragged  from  their 
lair  and  their  destructive  nature  brought  to  the  light  of  day. 
Baking  puts  them  out  of  business  completely,  and  when  they 
are  not  on  hand  to  contend  with  the  bacteria,  the  latter  survive, 
multiply  astonishingly,  and  prepare  for  the  plants  all  the  nitro- 
gen they  can  consume." 

But  the  heating-process  can  hardly  be  used  on  a  large  scale. 
When  it  comes  to  baking  a  whole  farm  most  men  would  balk  at 
the  job,  unless  perhaps  some  Edison  of  the  soil  may  devise  a 
way  for  heating  acres  at  a  time,  perhaps  by  electricity.  This 
has  been  a  most  obliging  force,  permitting  itself  to  be  har- 
nessed in  ways  that  seemed  weird  when  first  proposed.  Al- 
ready it  has  been  found  that  the  application  of  electricity  to 
the  soil  is  followed  by  increased  plant-growth.     We  read  further: 

"Metchnikoff^has  made  us  all  familiar  with  his  theory  of  the 
fight  that  is  waged  in  our  own  bodies  by  those  valiant  policemen 
of  our  health,  the  white  corpuscles,  which  stand  ready  to  repel 
the  intrusive  bacteria  of  inflammation  and  fever.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  battle  that  goes  on  in  the  soil  except  that  in  the  blood 
the  larg(>r  organisms  are  the  beneficent  force,  and  the  bacteria 
destructive. 

"Tlie  bacteria  of  typhoid  have  been  a  .source  of  much'anxiety 
to  man,  and  because  of  th(>m  th(>  water  tap  lias  often  been  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  the  distilled-water  bottle. 

"Now,  the  fact  is,  polluted  water  is  exceedingly  unlikely  to 
harbor  typhoid  germs,  at  least  for  long.  For  one  thing,  the 
typhoid  germ  has  littl(>  chanc*'  in  <'ol(l  water  of  any  sort,  and  as 
soon  as  it  enters  water  contaminated  with  sewage  or  even  in- 
habited by  mere  water  bacteria,  they  fall  upon  the  typhoid 
instigator  and  swallow  him.  The  life  of  typhoid  bai-teria 
in    polluti'd    water    is    raroJy   more    than   a   few    hours.     They 
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may.    however,    survive  six  months  in  nice,   clean,   sterilized 

water 

"Let  us  get  back  to  the  soil  and  its  bacteria.  A  belief  that 
is  instinctive  is  that  the  richer  soil  is  below  the  surface  and  that 
cultivation  is  largely  for  the  piu-pose  of  turning  up  the  soil  that 
has  grown  fat  in  the  dark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  richness  is  in 
the  surface  soil.  It  is  the  surface  soil  which  contains  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  bacterial  workers,  all  anxious  to  turn  into  the 
purse  of  man  a  golden  stream,  poured  freeh'  without  demur  or 
dam.  The  better  the  cultivation,  the  more  thorough  the  drain- 
age and  aeration,  and  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  better 
chance  have  these  minute  organisms." 

There  is,  however,  another  way  besides  heating  the  soil  by 
which  the  soil  bacteria  can  be  encouraged  and  their  enemies 
diminished.  Some  of  these  were  described  not  long  ago  in  these 
columns.  Treatment  with  vapors  of  chloroform  or  toluene  fol- 
lowed by  volatilization  brought  at  Rothamsted  an  increase  of 
30  per  cent,  or  so  in  the  crops.  But  this  is  not  so  striking  an 
increase  as  followed  the  heating  of  the  soil  to  100  degrees  for 
two  hours.     The  increase  was  50  per  cent,  or  over.     Further: 

"There  are  soils  where  the  bacteria  which  have  to  do  with 
nitrogen,  whether  their  business  is  to  fix  nitrogen  in  the  earth 
or  to  prepare  it  for  use  after  it  is  there,  can  not  establish  their 
workshops.  One  will  find  that  legumes  grown  upon  such  soils 
do  not  develop  properly.  Also  the  tubercles  upon  the  roots  of 
legumes,  which  are  the  homes  of  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria, 
are  not  as  they  should  be.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  soil  is 
'sour.'  Now  it  is  as  impossible  to  grow  crops  upon  an  acid  soil 
as  it  is  to  digest  food  in  an  acid  stomach.  Fortunately,  the  rem- 
edy for  acid  soil  is  not  far,  to  seek.  Finely  ground  limestone  will 
correct  the  condition,  and  that  right  speedily.  A  ton  of  lime- 
stone to  an  acre  of  land  is  usually  sufficient;  but  as  much  as 
ten  tons  per  acre  have  been  applied  to  farms  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  the  result  in  crops  has  proven  the 
wisdom  of  this  course. 

"These  are  a  few  of  the  fields  in  which  we  know  of  the  struggle 
that  the  beneficent  bacteria  are  carrying  on  for  us.  Our  bodies, 
the  earth,  the  air,  the  water — all  are  full  of  silent  bacterial  war- 
fare, some  battling  for,  some  against  us.  Whatever  can  be  done 
to  encourage  the  beneficent  bacteria  in  their  fight  is  thoroughly 
worth  while,  for  they  are  brave  little  agents  of  civilization." 


MORE  HIDDEN  KNOWLEDGE— Some  instances  were  recently 
noticed  in  these  columns  where  knowledge  acquired  at  vast  ex- 
pense, time,  or  trouble  had  been  hidden  from  the  world  by  bury- 
ing it  in  the  pages  of  obscure  publications  or  reports,  whence  it 
is  either  never  unearthed  or  is  accidentally  dug  out  by  some  sur- 
prized student,  who  has  just  wastefully  gone  over  the  same 
ground.  Now  comes  to  us  an  interesting  case  of  the  hiding  of 
knowledge  by  merely  discontinuing  a  once  common  process  and 
then  forgetting  about  it,  so  that  its  reinvention  is  hailed  as 
something  new — an  event  like  some  of  th)se  described  by 
Wendell  Phillips  in  his  lecture  on  the  Lost  Arts.  This  case  is  set 
forth  in  a  letter  written  to  us  by  Mr.  John  Hyslop  of  New  York, 
in  regard  to  the  process  of  forming  tubes  and  other  metallic  ob- 
jects by  extrusion,  or  "squirting,"  described  in  an  article  quoted 
in  our  issue  for  December  2.     Says  Mr.  Hyslop: 

"Nearly  fifty  years  since,  or,  as  near  as  I  can  now  fix  the 
time,  about  1864  or  1865, 1  saw  in  operation  in  the  basement  of 
a  building  in  one  of  the  streets  west  of  Broadway  and  not,  I 
think,  far  from  Houston  Street,  a  large  and  heavy  hand-press 
being  operated  by  two  men — Frenchmen,  I  believe — and  turn- 
ing out  tubes  of  a  soft  white  metal  which  I  took  to  be  artists' 
paint-tubes,  and  the  metal  used  I  took  to  be  tin.  The  process 
was  to  place  a  disk  of  metal  about  js  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
into  a  shallow  hole  or  socket  let  into  a  steel  table — then  by  one- 
man  power  to  give  velocity  and  momentum  to  a  heavily  weighted 
crossbar,  perhaps  eight  feet  long,  which  brought  down  the  punch 
upon  the  metal  wafer,  when  I  was  surprized  to  see  the  thin 
skin  of  metal  formed  in  the  shallow  hole  follow  up  the  punch 
perhaps  four  or  five  inches.  I  heard  no  claim  made  for 
novelty  and  supposed  that  tubes  of  the  sort  being  made  were 
regularly  made  in  that  way,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the 
contrary  now.  but  the  method  surprized  and  fascinated  me  with 
interest,  and  the  memory  of  it  has  never  left  me." 


A  NATURAL  GAS  VOLCANO 

WHAT  LIGHTED  the  gas-jet,  a  thousand  feet  high, 
that  burst  out  of  the  ocean  recently  near  Trinidad, 
causing  newspaper  rumors  that  a  new  volcanic  island 
had  arisen  near  the  coast,  and  that  it  was  in  active  eruption? 
The  matter  appears  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  mystery.  According 
to  a  letter  written  by  Robert  Anderson  to  Science  (New  York) 
the  phenomenon  is  not  really  volcanic  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  is  due  rather  to  an  eruption  of  natural 
gas  from  submerged  strata.  The  real  wonder  in  this  case — 
for  such  outbursts  of  gas  are  not  infrequent  in  that  region — is 
its  ignition,  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  outbreak  seems  to  differ  from  those  resulting  in  the  ordi- 
nary "mud  volcano"  of  Trinidad  chiefly  in  the  great  scale  on 
which  it  occurred.  Mr.  Anderson  quotes  as  follows  from  a  letter 
written  by  Jefferson  D.  Davis,  of  Port  of  Spain,  on  November  6: 

"On  last  Saturday  (November  4)  land  was  seen  to  rise  from 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  three  miles  southwest  of  Erin.  .  .  . 
The  gas  .  .  .  soon  took  fire,  and  the  flames  must  have  gone  to 
an  enormous  height,  because  they  were  seen  from  Port  of  Spain 
to  shoot  into  the  clouds,  and  Erin  is  approximately  fifty  miles 
from  this  place.  The  country  was  lit  up  for  considerable  time, 
and  great  consternation  prevailed  among  the  natives.  .  .  .  The 
governor  of  the  colony  and  a  party  of  officials,  with  a  number  of 
prominent  people  from  this  place,  went  down  yesterday  to  see 
the  phenomenon,  and  found  a  piece  of  land  about  three  acres 
in  area,  about  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  sea  level,  in  the  center  of 
which  was  a  crater.  The  ground  seemed  to  be  the  ordinary 
blue  mud,  but  was  very  hot,  consequently  baked  dry  and  hard. 
Some  of  the  more  adventurous  visitors  went  on  to  the  land  and 
walked  about  for  a  while,  and  took  home  some  samples  of  the 
clay.  Large  volumes  of  gas  were  coming  from  the  crater  at 
this  time,  but  there  was  no  fire.  We  learned  to-day  by  tele- 
phone that  it  has  taken  fire  again." 

The  birth  of  the  new  gas  or  mud  "volcano"  was  also  witnes.sed 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Veatch,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  who  was  on  board  ship  at  Brighton,  Trinidad,  just 
about  to  sail  for  New  York.     Writes  Mr.  Anderson : 

"He  informs  me  that  his  notice  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a 
great  flame  that  shot  up  into  the  sky  just  at  dusk,  at  ten  minutes 
before  six,  Saturday  evening.  Every  one  thought  it  was  an  oil- 
or  gas-well  on  fire.  With  the  first  puff  the  flame  rose  as  a  bril- 
liant mushroom-shaped  mass,  which  immediately  changed  its 
form  to  a  straight  jet  of  fire  that  must  have  risen  to  a  height 
of  at  least  1,000  feet.  No  noise  whatever  preceding  or  accom- 
panying the  fire  was  to  be  heard  from  Brighton,  which  is  across 
the  low  hills  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  place  where  the  new 
island  was  formed.  The  fire  disappeared  below  the  horizon  in 
about  five  minutes,  leaving  a  cloud  of  smoke  that  drifted  away. 
No  light  was  to  be  .seen  in  the  sky  the  rest  of  the  evening,  whick 
makes  it  certain  that  the  flame  either  became  reduced  to  a  very 
small  size  or  died  out  etitirely-."', 


The  new  foleaho  is  about  two  miles  off  Trinidad's  south, 
coast,  and  lies  on  the  <^astward  extension  of  a  line  marked  by 
previous  outbursts,  some  of  them  still  active.  This  line  may 
possibly  be  a  cfslck  iii  the  eairth's  cru^t.  The  "Columbia," 
the  largest  of  these  volcanoes,  has  formed  a  mound  of  ejected 
mud  several  acres  in  extent  and  50  to  70  feet  high.  The  sides  of 
this  cone,  as  well  as  some  others  in  Trinidad,  notably  the  one 
called  "The  Devil's  Woodpile,"  are  strewn  with  pebbles  and 
rock  fragments  that  have  been  ejected  from  a  great  depth.  We 
read  further: 

.-■'  .V       * 
.  ,  *4 "  *     ■  ■ 

"A  pomt  of  unusual  interest  regarding  the  late  eruption  is 
that  the  gas  took  fire.  The  reports  so  far  received  give  no  de- 
tails bearing  on  this  point,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  original 
ignition  took  place  through  human  agency.  If  it  did  not,  the 
phenomenon  is  one  which  has  .seldom  if  over  been  recorded 
before. 

"  Two  ways  suggest  themselves  in  which  the  gas  might  con- 
ceivably have  become  ignited  through  natural  causes.  One 
way  is  that  sparks  might  have  been  produced  by  the  friction 
of  boulders  against  each  other  as  they  were  shot  out  with  the 
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gas.  Cases  have  been  reported  to  me  by  oil  men  in  which 
sparks  were  formed  by  boulders,  projected  under  great  gas 
pressure  from  wells,  striking  the  casing  and  tools,  but  I  have 
heard  of  no  case  in  which  the  gas  was  Ughted.  Another  sup- 
position is  that  electric  sparks  might  have  been  generated  simi- 
lar to  those  observed  in  the  vapor  clouds  emanating  from 
Mt.  Pelee  at  the  time  of  its  great  eruption." 


HOW   PHOTOGRAPHS   MAY  LIE 

IT  IS  EASY  to  make  a  photograph  lie;  every  one  who  has 
seen  "fake"  pictures  knows  this.  It  is  also  easy  for  a 
photograph  to  deceive  us  innocently,  or  without  being  ma- 
nipulated by  the  wily  faker.  As  photography  is  now  an  indispen- 
sable aid  in  all  the  sciences — astronomy,  physics,  chemistry, 
meteorology,  and  natural  history — the  falsification  of  photo- 
graphic documents  is  a  subject  of  high  importance.  The  scien- 
tific man  who  makes  use  of  the  sensitive  plate  must  know  its 
tricks  and  be  able  to  allow  for  them  if  he  is  to  interpret  his  re- 
sults correctly.  This  subject  is  treated  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  by 
J.  Girardot.  First  we  have  falsifications  due  to  optical  distor- 
tion— the  aberration  of  lenses  and  the  like,  but  these  are  easily 
avoided  by  expert  instrument-makers.  Causes  of  error  due  to 
the  plate  and  to  the  sensitive  emulsion  spread  upon  it  are  much 
more  numerous  and  more  serious.     Says  Mr.  Girardot: 

"The  unequal  sensitiveness  to  the  various  colors,  in  the  first 
place,  changes  the  relative  values  considerably.  Thus,  as  the 
emulsion  is  very  sensitive  to  the  blue  rays  and  very  slightly  to 
the  red,  photography  of  a  blue  and  a  red  object  of  equal  value, 
that  is  to  say,  equally  well  lighted,  will  give  a  light  gray  image 
for  the  blue  object  and  a  dark  gray  one  for  the  red,  when  the  two 
grays  should  be  similar.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  photograph 
a  dark  blue  and  a  light  red  object  they  will  be  represented  by 
two  similar  grays,  which  is  false. 

"This  may  lead  to  serious  consequences;  for  instance,  a  red- 
dish and  a  bluish  star  of  equal  magnitudes  will  not  give  images 
of  equal  intensity  on  a  photograph,  but  the  blue  star  will  ap- 
pear more  brilliant,  so  that  it  will  be  assigned  a  greater  magni- 
tude than  the  red  star  if  the  error  be  not  checked  by  direct 
observation. 

"This  defect  may  be  largely  corrected  by  the  use  of  ortho- 
chrome  plates.  The  phenomenon  has,  moreover,  been  put  to 
good  use  by  employing  it  to  detect  the  traces  of  very  slight 
bruises  on  a  dead  body;  it  enables  us  also  to  discover  traces  of 
blood  on  washed  linen,  for  slight  differences  between  very  light 
blues  and  reds,  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  are  brought  out  by  the 
photographic  plate. 

"A  second  defect  is  the  halo  of  reflection  produced  by  the 
glass  faces  of  the  plate.  .  .  .  This  may  be  avoided  in  part  by 
the  use  of  various  anti-halos. 

"Its  cousin,  the  diffusion  halo,  is  more  difficult  to  manage. 
It  is  produced  by  the  diffusion  of  light  in  the  camera.  As  light 
does  not  move  exactly  in  a  straight  line  in  our  atmosphere,  it 
expands  into  a  cone  in  the  camera  and  forms  a  small  aureole 
around  the  point  of  light  photographed. 

"Both  these  halos  are  produced  only  when  there  is  strong  con- 
trast— an  open  window,  the  image  of  the  sun,  etc.  They  are 
distinguished  one  from  the  other  l)y  the  fact  that  the  reflection 
halo  acts  on  the  plate  from  behind,  the  diffusion  halo  from  in 
front. 


"This  cause  of  error  is  especially  dangerous  in  meteorology, 
where  there  is  risk  of  discovering  halos  around  all  the  heavenly  " 
bodies,  when  they  reaUy  exist  only  on  the  plate." 

Finally,  another  phenomenon,  quite  as  troublesome  and  less 
known,  is  "inversion,"  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  sil- 
ver reduced  by  the  development  in  the  sensitized  gelatin  is  not* 
indefinitely  proportional  to  the  light  received;  it  increases  up 
to  a  certain  point  and  then  decreases  to  almost  nothing.  We 
have  then  on  the  paper  print  a  negative  instead  of  a  positive. 
Having  reached  this  minimum,  the  quantity  of  reduced  silver' 
again  increases,  finally  giving  another  positive;  this  is  called 
contra-inversion.  Inversion  occurs  frequently,  but  eontra- 
inversion  requires  great  overexposure.  _   ' 

' '  This  is  all  shown  in  detail  by  the  accompanying  photographs . 
of  the  sun.     With  a  very  short  exposure  of  a  four-hundredth  of. 
a  second,  we  have  the  sun  standing  out  in  white  on  the  dark  gray 
of  the  sky  (Fig.  1).     The  image  is  correct;    the  sun,  being  ex- 
tremely luminous  compared  with  the  sky,  has  thoroughly  acted 
on  the  plate,  whereas  the  sky  has  scarcely  acted  at  all. 

"Increase  the  exposure.  With  a  twenty-fifth  of  a  second 
(Fig.  2)  the  maximum  of  intensity  is  passed  for  the  sun,  which 
is  now  represented  only  by  a  gray  spot.  But  during  this  time 
the  sky  has  not  reached  its  maximum  and  has  continued  to  in- 
crease in  intensity,  so  that  it  also  is  represented  by  gray.  The  • 
image  is  thus  scarcely  visible.  Photographers  make  use  of  this-, 
property  of  overexposure  to  lessen  the  contrasts  in  objects, 
photographed  or  to  render  better  the  relative  va  ues  of  colors. 

"Keep  on  increasing  the  time  of  exposure.  With  an  eighth 
of  a  second  (Fig.  3)  the  image  of  the  sun  reaches  its  minimum,  ; 
.  .  .  that  is  to  say,  it  is  black  on  the  paper,  wLile  that  of  the  , 
sky  has  continued  to  increase  and  is  represented  by  a  verj-  light  . 
gray.  We  have  now  an  inverted  image,  which  is  negative  on  the  •. 
print  and  positive  on  the  plate. 

"  Increasing  still  the  time  of  exposure,  the  sun's  image  brightens 
little  by  little  (Fig.  4),  while  the  sky  darkens    slowly  and   we  , 
return  to  an  image  like  that  obtained  at  the  outset  (Fig.  5).  • 
This  is  a  contra-inverted  image , 

"These  phenomena  cause  many  errors.     Thus,  in  photograph-  ■, 
ing  lightning  by  night,  'dark  flashes'  are  obtained.     This  is  a 
simple  inversion  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  a  further  explana- 
tion by  invoking  the  aid  of  magnetism,  ultra-violet  rays,  elec-   , 
tricity,  etc. 

' '  There  are  few  sure  ways  of  avoiding  inversion ;  some  plates 
invert  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  composition  of  their    » 
sensitive  gelatin.     It  may  thus,  in  some  cases,  be  necessary  to 
seek  the  plates  that  invert  least  rapidly 

"But  if  it  is  almost  impossible  practically  to  correct  the  de- 
fects of  the  plates  that  we  use,  we  may  nevertheless  succeed  in 
avoiding  errors  of  interpretation  due  to  them,  by  studying  the 
plates  very  carefully  and  under  the  extreme  conditions  in  wliich 
they  may  be  called  on  to  do  service,  for  by  knowing  thoroughly 
their  defects  and  the  resulting  phenomena  we  may  be  able,  altho 
not  to  remedy  them,  at  least  to  av«id  attributing  to  other  causes 
the  effects  due  to  them." 


Mr.  A.  W.  EcKBKRG  asks  us  to  correct  an  error  in  an  article 
we  recently  quoted  from  his  pen.  In  speaking  of  a  certain  rail- 
way wreck  as  occurring  on  the  li(>high  Valley  road  ho  finds  lu> 
was  mistaken.  "Full  (>xi)lanation,"  he  says,  "is  due  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  1  trust  you  will  make  the  neces- 
sary correction." 


HOW  ART  MISREPRESENTS  THE   INDIAN 


T] 
: 


iHE  IXDIAX  has  been  pietuz-ed  too  much  as  a  creature 
of  the  white  man's  imagination.  So  declares  the  Indian 
artist,  Lone  Star,  who  teaches  art  in  the  United  States 
Government  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  is  outspoken  in  de- 
claring that  "the  white  artist  does  not  know  the  Indian."  The 
red  man  has  been  often  enough 
represented,  but  the  artist  who 
bas  essayed  the  task  usually 
spends  but  a  short  time  study- 
ing him  first-hand,  and  then 
pieces  out  from  his  imagination 
the  deficiencies  of  his  observa- 
lion.  One  thing  that  the  white 
"••TTian  always  puts  into  his  Indian 
.pictures  is  the  sign  of  stoicism 
•that  he  believes  must  invari- 
ably accompany  the  Indian 
character.  "The  artist  forth- 
with places  on  his  canvas  an 
Indian  with  a  haughty  but  awk- 
ward pose."  It  would  take 
years  of  constant  association  to 
get  reallj'  to  know  the  Indian, 
and  "generallj'  artists  have  not 
deemed  it  worth  while."  Fred- 
eric Remington  is  exempted 
from  this  general  charge.  One 
reason  why  Lone  Star,  who 
gives  his  ideas  to  an  interviewer 
for  the  New  York  Sun,  bewails 
the  growth  of  false  ideas  of  his 
rac^,  is  because  of  all  the  things 
the  Indian  has  been,  he  has  first 
■of  all  been  an  artist.     Further: 

"He  lived  with  nature,  he 
•loved  the  wild  things  about 
Mm — the  mountains,  prairies, 
rivers,  forests,  and  all  wild  crea- 
tures. He  made  symbolic  rec- 
ords of  his  thoughts.  In  the 
•course  of  evolution  these  .sym- 
4)ols  developed  into  a  system  of 
•decorative  designing.  Hisgar- 
•ments  and  the  utensils  used  in 
daily  life  bore  record  of  his  art. 

"For  instance,  the  parting  of 
•the  hair  in  the  middle,  braiding 
it  in  two  plaits,  and  bringing 
them  forward  over  the  shoulder, 

was  no  chance  style.  No  other  method  of  arranging  the  hair 
■becomes  the  Indian  so  well.  The  use  of  fringe  lends  grace  to  the 
gestures  and  the  Indian  used  it  lavishly  on  his  skin  garments  in 
compliment  to  his  firmly  established  skill  with  the  sign  language. 

"The  Caucasian  artist  has  appreciated  much  of  this.  The 
personality  and  dress  of  the  Indian  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  painter,  sculptor,  and  poet.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  the  de- 
tails of  garments,  the  pose,  and  even  the  spirit  that  the  artist 
has  put  into  his  creations,  I  can  readily  see  where  he  has  missed 
the  vital  point.  The  Indian  has  been  pictured  too  much  as  a 
thing  of  the  white  man's  imagination," 

The  stage  Indian  is  even  further  from  the  truth,  we  are  assured : 

"The  costumes  are  generally  even  more  ridiculous  than  the 
•disorderly  hopping  and  whooping.  The  costumers  apparently 
try  to  improve  upon  the  native  dress,  and  it  is  generally  very 
<-vident  that  they  do  not  use  the  native  costume  as  a  model,  but 
trust  to  their  imagination,  aided,  perhaps,  by  vague  memories 
of  a  Wild  West  show  performance. 


[A)\K    STAirs     UIFK    IN    IIKK   TRIBAL    DKKSS. 

Our  artists  in  portraying  Indians  too  often  "try  to  improve  upon  the 
native  dress,  and  it  is  evident,"  says  an  Indian  artist,  "that  tliey  do  not 
use  the  native  costume  as  a  model,  but  trust  to  their  imagination." 


"In  some  instances  expensive  costumes  have  been  purchased 
for  certain  pi:oductions,  but  the  effect  has  been  spoiled  by  in- 
correct wearing  and  the  grotesque  use  of  colored  chicken  feathers 
upon  the  heads  of  women.  To  the  modern  costumer  any  kind 
of  feather  is  associated  with  the  identity  of  an  Indian,  and  the 
result  seems  to  sati-sfy  the  public  eye. 

"In  reality,  eagle  feathers  in 
the  Indian's  life  were  worn  by 
men  only,  and  the  wearing  of 
each  feather  represented  a  re- 
ward of  some  distinguished  act 
or  deed  of  bravery.  The  Indian 
woman  never  wears  feathers;  it 
is  the  man's  sole  right  as  a  war- 
rior. To  the  Indian  a  feather 
has  the  same  significance  as 
a  medal  or  a  college  letter 
awarded  for  athletic  merit. 

"I  recall  an  incident  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Howard 
Pyle,  the  illustrator.  Having 
an  Indian  scene  to  paint,  he 
borrowed  a  complete  woman's 
costume,  but  he  used  the  leg- 
gings for  sleeves,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one  or  two  feathers  for 
extra  adornment.  But  the  il- 
lustrators of  to-day  are  work- 
ing with  more  knowledge 
than  the  painters  of  the  past 
century. 

"Since  the  day  of  Frederic 
Remington  the  illustrators  have 
gathered  much  good  material. 
Remington  spent  many  years 
in  the  West  and  probably  had 
as  good  a  knowledge  of  Indians 
as  any  white  man  who  contrib- 
utes to  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  His  strong  color 
schemes,  while  they  have  been 
frequently  criticized,  were  quite 
typical  of  the  Ufe.  His  pictures 
of  action  were  wonderful.  His 
costuming  was  correct  because 
founded  on  close  observation. 
In  the  field  of  art  he  stood 
alone  as  the  illustrator  of  Indian 
life,  but  even  then  it  was  just 
one  phase  of  the  Indian's  nature 
that  he  depicted.  He  pictured 
the  Indian  as  a  warrior,  and  in 
those  days  the  Indian  was  fight- 
ing desperately  for  his  posses- 
K'ions.  However,  Remington,  in 
his  later  days,  turned  his  hand 
to  word-pictures  and  he  told 
much  of  the  Indian's  religious  nature. 

"  In  the  sense  of  personal  adornment  the  Indian  follows  the 
order  of  nature  and  it  is  the  male  that  is  most  gorgeously  adorned. 
The  female  is  brightly  clad,  but  not  so  elaborately  bedecked  with 
trimming.  As  a  rule,  the  Indian  himself  was  the  designer  of  the 
costume  in  its  general  effect  and  ho  permitted  the  woman  to  do 
the  fine  detail  work.  She  was  clever  in  the  intricate  designs  she 
wrought  with  porcupine  quills  and  beads. 

"No  man  ever  spent  more  times  over  his  toilet  than  the  Indian. 
The  paint  on  his  face  was  not  dashed  on  in  haphazard  fashion. 
To  the  Indian  each  color  has  some  significance,  and  when  a  war- 
rior paints  his  face  for  festive  occasions  the  design  and  colors 
he  uses  generally  have  some  individual  significance  to  him. 

"The  Indian  was  particular  in  his  choice  of  eagle  feathers. 
They  were  usually  chosen  from  the  tail-feathers  of  young  but 
full-grown  birds.  His  heavdily  fringed  buckskin  shirt  often  has 
an  extra  row  of  ermine  with  beaded  stripes  over  the  shoulder  and 
along  the  sleeves.  The  outside  of  the  leggings  is  heavily  fringed. 
Each  tribe  has  its  own  peculiar  style  and  cut  of  moccasin.  The 
Indian  wears  his  fine  clothes  with  an  easy  swing  and  dash,  but 
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with  all  his  apparent  ease  he  is  ?ver  thoughtful  and  careful  of 
them,  especially  of  his  feathers,  that  he  may  not  break  their 
delicate  fibers. 

"The  Indian  wonaan's  dress  is  heavily  beaded  and  fringed, 
but  she  does  not  wear  many  extra  ornaments. 

"If  the  Indian  in  his  native  dress  is  worthy  of  dramatic  rep- 
resentation, the  time  has  come  when  the  artist  or  costumer  should 
study  his  subject  as  closely  as  any  dramatic  artist  who  wishes 
to  present  any  period  as  accurately  as  possible  for  the  stage. 
Artists  should  be  even  more  careful  because  of  the  permanence 
of  their  pictorial  records,  either  on  canvas  or  in  marble." 

The  story  of  Lone  Star  and  his  wife,  Angel  De  Cora,  is  full  of 
romantic  interest.  Both  are  now  teaching  art  at  Carlisle ;  both 
have  been  educated  in  American  colleges.  Miss  De  Cora  has 
been  under  the  art  instruction  of  such  men  as  Howard  Pyle, 
Joseph  De  C^amp,  Frank  Brown,  and  Edmund  Tarbell.  The  maga- 
zines have  also  printed  her  stories  of  Indian  life.     We  read  here: 

"Forty  years  ago  a  young  German,  a  civil  engineer,  was  a 
member  of  a  party  of  surveyors  laying  out  the  line  of  a  railroad 
over  the  plains.  The  party  was  attacked  by  Red  Cloud  and 
its  camp  was  besieged.  Day  by  day  the  supply  of  provisions 
grew  less.  Finally,  the  young  German  determined  on  a  course 
so  bold  that  none  of  his  companions  dared  accompany  him. 

"Alone,  without  arms,  and  with  a  few  days'  rations,  the  en- 
gineer set  out  toward  the  Indian  camp.  He  was  captured 
and  taken  before  the  chief. 
While  his  captors  introduced 
him  with  mutterings  he  stept 
forward  with  outstretched  hand 
toward  the  chief. 

"His  plan  worked.  The  chief 
met  his  captive  with  the  trust 
that  the  civil  engineer  dis- 
played. A  lodge  was  assigned 
to  the  white  man  and  he  took 
an  Indian  woman  as  his  wife. 
Altho  United  States  troops  put 
an  end  to  the  Indian  uprising 
and  rescued  the  other  engineers 
of  the  party,  the  young  Ger- 
man i-emained  with  Chief  Red 
Cloud's  tribe  and  his  Indian 
wife  gave  birth  to  two  children. 
The  second  child,  a  boy,  was 
named  Wicarhpi  Isnala,  or 
Lone  Star. 

"After  he  had  grown  wealthy 
as  a  trader  and  agent  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites  the 
engineer  left  the  tribe  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  the  East. 
Here  he  found  an  old  sweet- 
heart, whom  he  married.  After 
five  years  he  returned  to  the 
Indians  and  took  away  from 
the  tribe  his  son.  Lone  Star, 
who,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  en- 
tered a  school  in  the  East,  over- 
came the  handicaps  of  strange 
language,  and  was  graduated 
from  a  high  school  at  eighteen. 

"The  boy  was  sent  to  college 
and  to  art  school.  A  course  in 
art  was  mapped  out  for  him  by 
his  father,  but  the  Indian  boy 
himself  halted  these  plans.  He 
longed  to  return  to  his  people 
and  finally  did  so. 

"After  that  he  studied  art 
again.  After  his  course  was  fin- 
ished h«^  workf^d  as  an  artist  on 
various    newspapers.      In    1904 

Lon<^  Star  supervised  the  interior  and  nuira  decorations  of  (he 
Indian  exhibit  at  the  Louisian<a  Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis. 
In  19(),S  he  became  instructor  in  the  Unitini  Slates  Government 
Indian  school  here.  It  was  while  in  St.  Louis  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Angel  De  Cora. 

"Angel  Do  Cora  is  the  daughter  of  a  descendant  of  the  heredi- 
tary chief  of  the  Winney)ago(>s. 

"  'A  very  promising  career  must  ha\'e  been  laid  out  for  me 


by  my  grandparents,'  writes  Angel  De  Cora, '  but  a  strange  white 
man  interrupted  it. 

"  'I  had  been  entered  in  the  reservation  school  but  a  few  days 
when  a  strange  white  man  appeared  there.  He  asked  me 
through  an  interpreter  if  I  would  like  a  ride  in  a  steam-car.  I 
had  never  seen  one,  and  six  of  the  other  children  seemed  enthu- 
siastic about  it  and  they  were  going  to  try,  so  I  decided  to  join 
them  too. 

"  'The  next  morning  at  sunrise  we  were  piled  into  a  wagon 
and  driven  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  thirty  miles  away. 
We  did  get  the  promised  ride.  We  rode  three  days  and  three 
nights  until  we  reached  Hampton,  Va. 

"  'My  parents  found  it  out,  but  too  late. 

"  'Three  years  later,  when  I  returned  to  my  mother,  she  told 
me  that  for  months  she  wept  and  mourned  for  me.  My  father 
and  the  old  chief  and  his  wife  had  died,  and  with  them  the  old 
Indian  life  was  gone.' 

"The  girl  theu  returned  to  Hampton,  and  through  the  efforts 
of  friends  she  entered  the  Burnham  Classical  School  for  Girls 
and  later  the  art  department  of  Smith  College  at  Northampton, 
Mass." 


THE  DISILLUSIONED  "STAR"— The  fever  to  be  made  a 
star  might  cool  its  fires  if  actresses  would  ponder  the  plaint  of 
Miss  Helen  Ware,  one  of  our  younger  star  actresses,  whose  "con- 
fessions"  are  printed  in  the  London  Standard.     There  she 

reported  as  saying: 


IS 


AN     INDIAN    IDYL. 

Angel  De  Cora  in  a  birch  canoe. 

"The  Indian  woman  never  wears  feathers."  says  her  husband.  Lone  Star 
"it  is  the  man's  sole  riRht  as  a  warrior." 


"How  happy  the  ordinary 
woman  must  be,  after  visit- 
ing a  theater,  to  go  home  to  her 
husband  and  children  or  par- 
ents or  friends!  How  I  should 
relish  the  intimate  association: 
with  persons  whose  affections 
and  expressions  of  friendship- 
are  based  on  sincerity;  where 
display  of  kindness  is  un- 
alloyed by  motive;  where  a 
kindly  word  is  exprest  without 
a  sneer  or  the  expectation  of 
favors  to  come! 

"It  must  be  happiness  per- 
sonified to  Live  a  life  that  is 
absolutely  real.  If  there  is 
one  miserable  creature  who 
receives  less  for  what  she  gives 
than  any  one  else,  it  is  a  star. 
What  does  she  know  of  home 
life?  Her  companions  are  few 
because  the  less  the  public 
knows  of  her  the  easier  it  is  to 
weave  romance  about  her, 
and  if  there  is  no  romance 
about  her  she  lacks  the  draw- 
ing quality  wliich  makes  stars 
successful  from  a  money  point 
of  \'iew.  Her  every  actiork 
must  be  studied  for  fear 
of  being  misunderstood.  She 
can  not  do  the  things  that 
other  women  do,  because  her 
public  will  think  her  common- 
place. What  joy  it  would  be 
just  to  be  an  ordinary  woman 
and  go  from  one  shop  to  an- 
other, drop  into  tliis  hotel  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea,  or  into  that 
one  to  have  luncheon  with  a. 
friend ! 

"Even  with  my  fellow  \A&y~ 
ers  I  must  hold  myself  aloof. 
I  can't  be  free  Avitli  them,  for 

it    would    tend   to    destroy    discipline.      In   fact,    my   daily   life 

is  laid  down  by  rules,  and  the  denial  of  all  those  things  I  would 

love  to  have  is  the  price  I  pay  for  having  my  name  iu  electrie 

lights  in  frontof  tli(>  theater 

"  Well,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  it  all?     I  am  getting: 

no  more  than  I  asked  for.     I  chose  this  way  of  making  a  living. 

I  have  made  my  bed,  and   I  nuist  lie  on  it,  but  I  do  so  long  for 

all  the  things  1  have  had  to  give  up." 
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FTER  A  YEAR  AND  A  HALF  of  interregnum,  Prince- 
ton has  elected  to  its  presidency'  the  Rev.  John  Grier 
Hibben.     The  clerical  prefix  to  his  name  strikes  out- 

•  side  observers  as  indicating  either  "an  innovation  or  a  return 
to  a  tradition  that  was  long  maintained  in  American  colleges 
and  imiversities."  So  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  phrases  it,  at  the  same  time 
recalling  that  "formerly  none  but 
clerg3'men  were  considered  eligible  as 
heads  of  institutions  of  liighor  learning." 

4  The  pendulum  has  swung  so    far    the 

other  way  in  the  present  generation, 
"however,    that   "laymen  have,  almost 

without  exception,  been  chosen  as  chief 

executives  of  the   larger  universities." 

Tho     Princeton     trustees     cast     their 

eyes  on  several  outsiders,  and  even  ex- 
tended a  call  to  Dr.  Finney  of  Balti- 
more, the  election  finally  is  noted  as  a 

"return  to  the  old  custom  of  promoting 

faculty    members."       The    Providence 

Journal  observes  that  "it  will  gratify 
» jnany  to  reflect  that  he  is  a  scholar,  and 

not  a  '  business '  president  in  the  narrow 

sense."     The  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly 

gives  this  sketch  of  the  new  official : 

"Professor  Hibben  comes  to  the  pres- 

•  idency  in  his  fifty-second  year  remark- 
'  ably  equipped  for  the  high  office  which 

■  he  is  to  fill.     There  are  special  reasons 
.  why    tho   incoming  president  should  be 

a  member  of  the  faculty  who  commands 

•  the  high  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
who  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  problems  now  before  the  University. 
President  Hibben  fulfils  this  important 
requirement  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

•  Tactful  yet  firm,  a  stanch  defender  of 

•  convictions  but  without  partizanship, 
he   is   thoroughlj-  alive  to  the  importance   of    carrying  on   the 

■  time-honored  traditions  of  Princeton  in  their  full  vigor,  and  he 

•  is  in  active  sympathy  with  the  educational  standards  of 
our  course  of  studj ,  the  preceptorial  teaching  and  the  develop- 

•  ment  of  the  graduate  college.  An  honor  graduate  of  tho  admin- 
istration of  that  educator  of  educators.  Dr.  McCosh,  his  twenty 

•  years  of  service  as  a  Princeton  teacher  have  broadened  his  knowl- 

■  -edge  of  and  intensified  his  devotion  to  the  Princeton  standards  of 

•  scholarsliip   and   manhood.     Ho   knows  the   Princeton  under- 

■  graduate  as  few  men  do,  and  he  has  long  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  Princeton  men  everywhere.     His  verse  in  the 

•  famous  Faculty  Song  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  have  survived 

■  unchanged  since  that  song  was  first  sung  on  the  steps  seventeen 
years  ago.  His  experience  in  almost  the  entire  range  of  faculty 
committees,  and  his  active  service  on  the  graduate  council  have 
highly  equipped  him  for  the  administrative  duties  of  the 
presidency. 

"Professor  Hibben's  growing  fame  as  a  scholar  is  recognized 
in  philosophical  circles  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Lately 
president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  the  author 
of  several  well-known  books,  he  is  now  the  editor-in-chief  of  a 
-  series  of  philosophical  works  to  which  the  most  eminent  thinkers 
of  Great  Britain  and  America  are  contributors.  His  public 
lectures  for  the  last  two  years  have  aroused  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
the  study  of  philosophy  in  Princeton. 

"During  the  temporary  absence  of  I*resident  Wilson  in  1906, 

•  Professor  Hibben  was  the  natural  selection  of  the  trustees  to 
preside  at  commencement  and  confer  the  degrees  as  acting 
president." 

,    Much  space  in  the  daily  prints  was  occupied,  previous  to  ex- 
President  Wilson's  retirement,  with  accounts  of  sharp  internal 
'  controversies  at  this  university.     Even  the  board  of  trustees 
have  been  divided  for  several  years  over  administrative  methods; 


but  a  new  era  all  round  is  indicated  by  the  trustees'  choice,  as 
the  New  York  Tribune  sees  it: 

"Those  differences  had  assumed  an  aggravated  form  before 
Dr.  Wilson's  resignation  in  1910,  and  his  departure  to  enter  the 
field  of  politics  did  not  compose  them.  The  long  delay  in  filling 
his  chair  has  given  time,  however,  for  factional  irritations  to 
subside,  and  the  harmonious  election  as  his  successor  of  a  member 

of  the  faculty  who  necessarily  was 
forced  to  take  a  stand  in  the  graduate- 
school  and  student-club  controversies 
shows  that  th^,  bitterness  of  those 
disputes  has  now  been  m^^urably 
outlived. 

"The  president-elect  did  not  share  Dr. 
Wilson's  pronounced  views  as  to  the 
'quad'  system  or  the  management  of 
the  graduate  school,  but  apparently  he 
was  able  to  avoid  controversialism  and 
partizan  entanglements,  which  in  itself  is 
a  strong  indication  of  his  capacity  to  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  the  university  in  a 
liberal  and  sympathetic  spirit. 

"Quarrels  over  details  of  policy  at  an 
institution  of  learning  are  always  to  be 
deplored,  since  they  foster  unnecessary 
dissension  and  chill  the  enthusiasm  of 
graduates  to  whom  they  appear  ill-timed 
and  unbusinesslike.  Princeton  deserves 
a  rest  from  contentiousness  over  side- 
issues.  It  has  made  rapid  strides  as  an 
American  university  of  the  modern  type, 
and  should  have  the  united  support  of 
faculty  and  alumni  in  enlarging  its  equip- 
ment and  extending  its  influence.  Pres- 
ident Hibben's  administration  promises 
to  be  one  of  fuller  cooperation  and  even 
more  encouraging  progress." 


PRINCETON'S  NEW   HEAD. 
As  John  Grier  Hibben  is  a  clergyman  as  well  as 
professor,  iiis  election  marks  a  check  in  the  prevalent 
tendency  toward  "business"  college  presidents. 


S' 


STAINED-GLASS 
"  M^LISANDE  " 


O  MANY  MYSTERIES  were  con- 
nected with  the  visit  of  Mme. 
Maeterlinck  to  America  that 
the  real  purpose  of  her  visit  has  been 
almost  ignored.  Every  one  knows  she  came  to  Boston  to 
sing  Melisande  in  the  operatic  version  of  her  husband's  play, 
but  the  newspapers  seemed  mainly  interested  in  finding  out 
whether  her  husband  came,  too,  just  because  he  was  reported 
to  have  laid  a  bet  that  he  would  come  and  go  without  the 
ubiquitous  interviewer  being  aware  of  the  fact.  Mme. 
Maeterlinck  came,  as  all  the  world  knows;  Monsieur  was 
not  in  evidence,  but  the  New  York  Times  insists  that  the 
only  way  to  view  the  matter  is  to  believe  he  is  here.  "He  said 
he  would  accompany  Mme.  Maeterlinck  when  she  came  over 
on  the  Olympic,  and  that  no  newspaper  reporter  would  discover 
his  presence  on  the  ship,  would  identify  him  when  he  landed,  or 
obtain  an  interview  with  him.  That  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  Olympic  arrived,  bringing  Mme.  Maeterlinck, 
who  was  most  gracious  and  talkative.  M.  Maeterlinck  was  not 
discovered,  identified,  or  interviewed.  Wherefore  he  is  cer- 
tainly here."  If,  indeed,  he  is,  then  he  keeps  up  the  hoax  at 
the  expense  of  many  cable  messages.  The  most  recent  one,  to 
the  New  York  Sun,  reports  him  as  saying:  "Would  you  believe 
that  the  director  of  the  Boston  opera  is  delighted  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  yarns  about  my  presence  in  that  city?  He  has 
cabled  asking  me,  if  I  could  not  confirm  the  stories,  at  least  to 
let  the  doubt  exist."  Thus  do  prima  donnas  manage  to  enlist 
interest  by  means  other  than  their  art.  Mme.  Maeterlinck's 
resources  are  considerable,  as  The  Transcript,  on  her  arrival  in 
Boston,  revealed: 

."Mme.  Leblanc-Maeterlinck  descended,  as  the  French  say, 
upon  this  town  in  paraphernalia  that  seemed  proper  to  such  an 
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occasion,  and  that  a  little  recalled  Isadora  Duncan's.  That  is  to 
say,  she  wore  the  leopard-skin  that  often  clothes  her  in  Paris, 
and  on  her  forehead,  hung  by  its  little  chain,  shone  the  diamond 
that  similarly  marks  her.  Every  reporter,  every  writer  of  head- 
lines, was  duly  imprest,  and  thus  the  end  justified  the  means. 
For  the  general  behoof  also,  Mme.  Maeterlinck  philosophized, 
since  the  reporters  Avere  obstinately  determined  not  to  regard 
her  as  a  singing  actress,  but  as  a  wise  woman,  like  to  Erda  in 
'Gotterdammerung.'  As  a  philosopher  (to  borrow  the  German 
idiom)  she  discoursed  of  the  position  of  women  and  like  grave 
matters  not  within  the  province  of  writers  about  music  and  the 
drama.  Finally,  however,  she  came  within  their  modest  range. 
She  will  take  the  part  of  Melisande  in  Debussy's  opera  (she 
explained)  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  'created'  by  Mary 
Garden  'the  unforgettable,'  to  whom  the  composer  so  dedicated 
the  music-drama.  She  prefers  the  Melisande  of  the  play,  who 
seems  to  her  '  more  real, 
more  alive.'  She  also  sets 
Ariane,  in  play  and  opera, 
above  Melisande,  and  she 
averred  that  Maeterlinck 
wrote  '  Ariane '  out  of  her 
own  sayings.  '  He  kept  a 
journal  of  things  that  I 
said  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  one  day  he  told  me  he 
had  collected  enough,  and 
was  going  to  write  a  play 
about  me.'  Mme.  Mae- 
terlinck 'flatly  denied,' 
even  laughed  to  scorn,  the 
report  which  was  circu- 
lated concerning  her  ap- 
pearance in  Lilias  Pastia's 
tavern  bearing  a  lily  in 
her  hand  and  clad  after 
the  manner  of  a  Botticelli 
when  '  Carmen '  was  sung 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera- 
Comique.  'How  fantas- 
tic!' she  exclaimed.  'I 
never  did  such  a  thing ! ' 

"Since  the  report  bids 
fair  to  persist  and  amuse, 
perhaps  this  is  the  time 
and  place  to  set  it  down 
as  Fierens-Gevaert,  the 
distinguished  Belgian  mu- 
sician and  writer  about 
music,  recorded  it:  'Miss 
Leblanc  is  clothed  in  a 
long  robe  of  plaited  tulle, 
ornamented  with  spangles. 
Her  body,  finely  propor- 
tioned, is  revealed  by  this 
indiscreet  drapery.  Her 
nobly  modeled  shoiilders 
and  arms  are  bare.  Her 
hair  is  confined  by  three 
circles  of  gold,  arranged 
in  Grecian  fashion.  Alma, 
gipsy,  daughter  of  the 
East,  princess  of  the  ha- 
rem, Byzantine  empress, 
or  Moorish  dancer?  All 
this  is  suggested  by  this 
fantastic    and     seductive 

costume.  But  a  more  ideal  image  pursues  us.  The  singer  is 
constantly  urged  by  feminine  visions  of  our  ultra-modern 
poets.  She  finds  absolute  beauty  in  the  exquisite  body  of  a 
woman  animated  by  a  Florentine  robe.  And  it  is  through  this  im- 
agrinary  figure  that  she  composes  her  other  incarnations;  and  in  a 
tavern  where  gip.sy  women  meet  soldiers,  she  evokes  the  appari- 
tion of  a  woman  of  Mantegna  or  Botticelli,  degraded,  vile,  who 
gives  the  idea  of  a  shameless  creature  that  has  not  lost  entirely 
the  gracefulness  of  her  original  rank.  She  is  never  weary  of 
cheapening  her  original  model.  She  is  sensual,  impudent,  volup- 
tuous, gross;  but  in  her  white  diction,  in  her  blithe  walk,  you 
divine  her  desire  of  invoking  something  else.  .  .  .  Carmen  is, 
according  to  Miss  Leblanc,  a  hybrid,  monstrous  creature.  You 
look  upon  her  with  eager  curiosity  and  with  infinit<'  sadness. 
.  .  .'  (Famous  operas:  '  Carmen,' edited  with  an  introduction 
by  W.  J.  Hend(!rson.]     Possibly  these  were  occurrences  at  La 
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Monnaie  in  Brussels  and  not  at  the  Op6ra-Coniique,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gevaert,  whose  word-picture  has  been  quoted  many 
times  these  many  years.  Miss  Leblanc  had  her  part  in  them. 
For  the  rest,  Mme.  Maeterlinck  was  already  imprest  with  Bos- 
ton as  a  'city  of  silence  and  of  work,'  and  it  is  enlightening  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Few  are  at  their  best  in  interviews, 
especially  when  they  must  be  conducted  through  an  interpreter; 
and  the  woman  of  fine  intelligence  and  the  expert  actress  that 
Mme.  Maeterlinck  now  is,  hardly  appear  in  these  sayings." 

In  due  season  Mme.  Maeterlinck  came  forth  to  fill  her  con- 
tract at  the  opera.  The  stern  critic  of  The  Transcript,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Parker,  refuses  to  see  her  as  the  chief  item  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
duction, and  he  gets  a  column  and  a  half  along  in  his  review  of 
the  proceedings  before  we  come  to  the  much-advertised  lady. 

Then  we  read  concerning 
^''^W^-\       her  Melisande: 

"Its  distinction  was  its 
beautiful  pocings,  when 
she  did  not  hold  them  too 
long  or  too  artificially, 
when  they  were  not  too 
plainly  modeled  after  the 
illuminated  borders  of 
medieval  missals  or  the 
glass  of  medieval  cathe- 
drals. When  they  were 
most  illusive  they  had  an 
exquisite  beauty  of  line 
and  an  exquisite  sugges- 
tion of  a  rapt,  reticent 
Melisande  absorbed  in  her 
own  spirit.  Mme.  Maeter- 
linck's faculty  for  express- 
ive listening,  her  ability 
to  suggest  her  personage 
by  a  telepathic  stillness 
propelled  by  graphic  pose , 
exceed  her  ability  to  color 
her  tones  in  Debussy's 
declamation  or  to  denote 
her  character  in  moments 
of  occasional  action.  Her 
mannered  acting — to  use 
a  convenient  but  harsher 
term  than  it  deserves — 
did  carrj'  Melisande  into 
the  remoteness  of  Debus- 
sy's music  (as  some  of  us 
see  it),  but  it  also  made 
Melisande  explicitly  medi- 
eval, wherein  the  vague, 
visionary  being  that  was 
hardly  human  vanished." 

Mme.  Maeterlinck  has 
had  a  career  as  both  ac- 
tress and  singer.  An  in- 
terviewer in  the  New 
York  Times  tells  us: 


Who  came  to  Boston  to  sing  in  Debussy's  version  of  her  husband's  "Pelleas  and 
M^sande,"  and  gave  a  rendering  of  tlie  heroine  that  suggested  a  figure  "modeled 
after  the  illuminated  borders  of  medieval  missals  or  the  glass  of  medieval  cathedrals." 


"She  also  gives  song 
recitals,  and  intends  to 
give  one  or  two  in  Boston, 
and  she  lectures  on  her  husband's  plays  and  other  subjects. 
In  Paris  once  she  gave  a  conference  on  Bernard  Shaw's  'Can- 
dida,' a  play  which  she  admires  very  much 

"'What  does  the  modern  so-called  realistic  school  of  French 
dramatists  mean  to  you?'  And  the  reporter  mentioned  Horvieu, 
Bataille,  and  Bernstein.  Mme.  Leblanc  shrugged  lior  shoulders, 
and  looked  bored.  'They  are  very  stupid,'  she  said;  'I  do  not 
think  of  them.  The  French  stage  is  not  very  inspiring  at 
present.  In  Germany  they  are  much  more  serious;  there  is 
much  more  to  hope  for  from  Germany  and  Russia.' 

"'Maeterlinck's  plays,'  suggested  the  reporter,  'have  never 
been  successful  in  Paris,  while  Russia,  America,  England,  and 
Germany  have  given  them  their  full  due.'  The  tigerish  eyes 
flannl  at  this.  Mme.  l^^blanc  leaned  forward  excitedly.  'It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  public,'  sh(>  said.  'The  public  everywhcTe 
likes  beautiful  work.     It  is  the  fault  of  the  stupid  managers.'" 


NINETEEN  YEARS  OF  "SHILOH" 


ON  JANUARY  1,  1893,  a  regularly  ordained  Free  Bap- 
tist minister  left  his  pulpit  in  a  New  Hampshire  village 
and  with  a  capital  of  three  cents  started  out  to  evangelize 
the  world.  Just  nineteen  years  later  the  same  man,  now  the 
head  of  a  flourishing  religious  sect  and  known  as  "Elijah"  by 
his  devoted  followers,  is  sentenced  to  ten  years 
in  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta,  after  being 
duly  convicted  of  manslaughter  on  the  high 
seas.  The  charges  against  Frank  W.  Sandford. 
his  spectacular  trial,  and  remarkable  defenst> 
were  given  wide  pubhcity  by  the  press  and 
were  noted  recently  in  these  columns.  But 
the  Shiloh  community  of  some  six  hundred 
souls,  with  their  valuable  group  buildings, 
four  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  a  fleet  of 
several  small  vessels,  still  owes  allegiance  to 
the  imprisoned  leader.  He  is  looked  upon 
"as  one  who  is  following  a  hard  command  of 
God,"  observes  a  ^v^iter  in  The  Congrega- 
tionalisl  and  Christian  WorW] (Boston);  "con- 
sequently, there  seems  to  be  no  disaffection  in 
the  ranks."  "Moses"  Holland,  the  "second 
witness,"  we  are  told,  carries  on  the  work 
while  "Elijah"  Sandford  is  absent,  and  "re- 
ceives the  necessary  revelations."  More- 
over, "since  Sandford 's  incarceration  the  fleet 
has  been  provisioned  at  Portland  and  has 
disappeared  on  some  other  voyage  with  a  crew 
of  members  of  the  sect." 

The.se  facts  make  timelj-  the  appraisals  of 
the  "Holy  Ghost  and  Us"  movement,  and 
the  estimates  of  its  leader  as  a  personality  and 
as  an  example  of  an  "abnormal  religious 
psychology,"  which  are  appearing  in  the 
religious  press. 

It  was  in  the  first  few  months  of  his  ind(^ 
pwndent  career,  according  to  the  Rev.  Clifford 
Snowden,  who  writes  the  article  in  The  Con- 
gregalinndlisl  and  Christian  World,  that  Mr. 
Sandford  "secured  a  small  tract  of  almost 
valueless,  sand-covered  land  in  the  town  of 
Durham,  near  the  village  of  Lisbon  Falls,." 
Me.,  and  started  in  to  recruit  his  society  with  great  zeal  and 
astoni-shing  success." 

"On  that  bleak  hilltop  an  impre.ssive  group  of  buildings  has 
ari.sen  as  a  monument  to  the  faith  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  or 
to  the  folly  of  the  followers,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  By 
the  volunteer  labor  of  the  adherents  to  the  sect  and  a  few  skilled 
laborers  who  directed  the  enterpri.se,  there  have  been  built  the 
main  building,  a  rambling  structure  of  mammoth  size,  where 
the  offices  and  the  common  dining-  and  living-rooms  are  located; 
the  tabernacle,  seating  five  or  six  hundred,  where  the  general 
meetings  are  held;  the  children's  building,  occupied  as  a  school- 
house;  Bethcsda,  the  hospital,  and  a  number  of  substantial 
homes  for  the  leaders  and  officers. 

"A  large  number  of  small  cottages  and  farm-houses  belong 
to  the  corporation,  where  families  live  who  have  been  attracted 
to  the  movement.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  the  members  live 
in  their  own  privately  owned  houses  upon  their  own  land.  In 
a/^ldition  to  these  evidences  of  material  prosperity,  there  are  in 
the  vicinity  .some  four  thousand  acres  of  land  held  by  the  'King- 
dom '  corporation,  and  the  seven  seas  are  scoured  by  the  '  King- 
dom' fleet,  Sandford's  most  original  idea.  This  fleet  consists  of 
several  vessels,  mostly  of  small  burden,  used  for  the  missionary 
work  of  the  sect.  The  principal  vessels  are  the  sloop  Coronet 
and  the    steam-yacht  Barracouta,  formerly  the    Alsatia.     The 
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barkentine  Kingdom  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Africa  while  on  a 
missionary  expedition. 

"No  one  knows  how  many  have  joined  the  movement  and 
brought  their  property  into  the  society,  but  it  is  certain  that  at 
least  six  hundred  are  now  living  in  the  conxmunity  submitting 
to  the  leadership  of  Sandford.     Many,  after  having  removed  to 
Shiloh,  became  disillusioned  and  retired,  but 
generally   their    fortunes    remained,   having 
J        been   given   unreservedly   into   the  hands  of 
the  'Elijah.'     Penniless  and  broken-hearted 
men  and  women  are   all  too  numerous,  and 
the  tale  of  broken  families,  where  one  has  re- 
mained and  the  other  left,  is  a  long  and  pa- 
thetic one." 

The  "Shilohites,"  according  to  Dr.  Snow- 
den, have  been  largely  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists, "and  the  appeal  of  the  Bible  as  the 
literally  inspired  word  of  God  is  to  them  the 
final  argument  for  the  truth  of  their  belief  in 
Sandford  as  a  prophet  and  leader."  This  is 
their  creed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tenets  of 
orthodox  denominations: 

■ '  I  believe  not  only  in  the  Father — the  only 
potentate — and  in  Jesus  Christ — the  King 
whose  millennial  reign  is  to  prepare  the  globe 
for  the  great  God — but  also  in  the  prophet — 
prince — priest  who  is  to  prepare  the  kingdom 
for  the  Christ;  I  believe  in  the  man  who  as 
a  prophet  is  called  in  the  Bible  Elijah,  and 
as  a  prince  is  called  David,  and  as  a  priest  is 
called  Tsemach  or  'the  branch.'  I  believe 
that  F.  W.  Sandford,  of  Shiloh,  Me.,  U.  S.  A., 
tells  the  truth  when  he  makes  proclamation 
that  God  said  to  him,  '  Ehjah  is  here,  testify ' ; 
and  again,  'I  have  found  David,'  words 
spoken  as  applying  to  himself  personally.  I 
believe  in  and  accept  him  as  such. 

"I  believe  that  Mr.  Sandford's  true  yoke- 
fellow from  the  first — C.  E.  Holland  of  Shiloh 
— is  as  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Sandford  'the 
second  witness,'  or  as  called  by  God  himself 
to  one  of  the  Shiloh  evangelists,  '  Moses  ' ;  and 
that  these  two  men  are  'the  two  sons  of  oil,' 
the  "two  candlesticks,'  the  'two  olive-trees,' 
the  'two  witnesses,'  the  'two  prophets,'  and 
the  'two  anointed  ones'  that  stand  by  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  Zech.  4  and  Rev.  11. 
"I  believe  that  the  Kingdom  was  renewed 
in  Jerusalem  Oct.  2,  1902,  by  the  authority  of 
God,  and  I  heartily  accept  the  same  as  the  Kingdom  'set  up'  by 
'the  God  of  Heaven'  (Dan.  2  :  44),  and  the  Kingdom  which  is 
eventually  to  become  'a  great  mountain  and  fill  the  whole 
earth.'  " 

The  holdings  of  the  "Holy  Ghost  and  Us"  society,  thinks 
Dr.  Snowden,  who  has  visited  Shiloh  and  has  made  a  close  exam- 
ination of  its  affairs,  amount  to  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  miljion 
dollars.  The  people  are  well  nourished,  despite  occasional  fasts, 
and  they  have  a  good  hospital.  According  to  this  authority,  an 
inveterate  enemy  bore  witness  that  "no  whisper  of  scandal  had 
ever  been  made  against  the  members  or  leaders." 

A  prime  principle  of  the  society  is  to  act  only  upon  revelation 
from  God,  generally  tlrrough  the  leaders,  .sometimes  through  the 
rank  and  file.  ''In  the  towers  at  each  end  of  the  main  building 
all  day  long  and  all  night  two  members  of  the  society  are  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  a  woman  in  one  tower  and  a  man  in  the  other." 
Sandford's  miracles  in  oV)taining  material  things  are  said  to  be 
"prearrangements  brought  off  spectacularly."  Misfortunes  are 
attributed  to  lack  of  faith.  Miracles  of  healing  are  avouched 
and  one  case  of  raising  from  the  dead.  Sandford  was  once  ac- 
quitted on  a  manslaughter  charge  following  the  death  of  a  child 
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revelation  from  God. 
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from  diphtheria.  His  present  punishment  is  due  to  deaths  on 
one  of  his  missionary  cruises,  caused,  it  is  alleged,  by  his  keep- 
ing persons  at  sea  in  a  vessel  improperlj-  provisioned  when  he 
might  have  made  port. 

"Elijah"  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Snowden: 

"Sandford  is  now  a  handsome  and  attractive  and  gentlemanly 
man  of  nearly  sixty.  He  is  a  most  interesting  preacher  and  prob- 
ably the  l®ngest  sermonizer  in  the  world.  His  last  sermon  at 
Shiloh  lasted  ten  hours,  with  a  single  break  for  refreshment. 
He  reminds  one  of  John  Alexander  Dowie,  at  times,  in  his  physical 
vigor.  He  leaps  from  the  platform,  a  distance  of  several  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  walks  among  his  auditors  shaking  his/ 
Bible  and  vociferating,  and  then  leaps  back  on  the  platform 
again." 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate,wh.o  has  been  for 
years  upon  Sandford's  trail,  admits  that  he  is  a  "physically  im- 
pressive and  symmetrical  man."  Further,  "his  dark  eyes  seem 
to  indicate  both  geniality  and  stern  determination,  and  he  has  a 
voic*  which  could  simulate  that  of  a  general  on  the  field  of  battle, 
or  be  as  gentle  as  that  of  a  mother  calming  her  babe  to  sleep." 
Dr.  Buckley,  who  had  an  interesting  interview  with  Sandford 
as  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  jail,  believes  that  he  is  not  insane, 
and  discusses  his  psychology  in  these  words: 

"  Isolating  his  followers  from  all  other  churches  and  inducing 
as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  live  at  Shiloh,  he  asked  God  to 
teach  him  how  to  manage.  After  a  while  he  felt  himself  to  be  a 
special  agent  of  God,  almost  his  vicegerent.  He  began  to  sit  still 
at  times  and  wait  for  what  came  from  God. 

"Not  considering  sufficiently  the  automatic  workings  of  the 
human  mind  when  one  is  still,  he  took  for  an  answer  from  God 
what  his  own  mind  and  heart  and  will  evolved  in  his  silence. 
But  in  the  frantic  exercise  in  which  he  engaged  and  the  consum- 
mate obsequiousness  of  his  devotees,  there  was  generated  a  com- 
bustion of  mental  and  emotional  faculties  in  himself  and  his 
devotees  such  as  occurs  in  nearly  aU  false  religions.  .  .  .  His 
case  is  a  warning  to  laymen  and  ministers  not  to  surrender  their 
reason  to  their  imagination,  or  allow  their  love  of  domination 
to  carry  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  Golden  Rule." 


.♦ 

( 

P 
f 

RUSSIAN   PERSECUTION   OF   CATHOLICS 

IT  NEEDS  NO  PROPHET  to  predict  a  persecution  of 
Catholics  in  Russia  in  the  near  future,  thinks  the  Catholic 
journal  America  (New  York).  Tho  Stolypin  has  passed 
away,  his  spirit  still  lives  on,  for  "  the  recent  utterances  and 
actions  of  the  Ministry  for  the  Interior  certainly  have  left  no 
doubt  of  its  animosity  against  the  Church."     Russian  Catholics 


TllK     CHOVVDKIJ    JIIJIL.VTION 

In  .SI.  Patrick's  CalluHlral.   New   York,  celebrating  Cardinal 
Farley's  return  from  Uome. 


^,    CARDINAL    FARLEY    AND    BISHOP    CUSACK. 

'  The  new  Catholic  Cardmal  rode  from  the  Battery  to  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  between  crowds  of  his  faithful  followers  that 
lined  the  streets  on  both  sides  of  his  way.  i 

being  comparatively  few,  it  was  mainly  against  the  Poles  that 
the  Emperor's  directions  to  Stolypin  pointed  when  he  ordered 
"a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Catholic  consistories  and 
Episcopal  chancelleries."  The  investigation  was  completed  only 
after  Stolypin's  death,  and  the  following  is  quoted  by  America 
from  the  published  report  of  the  Ministry: 

"An  investigation  into  the  activities  of  certain  Catholic 
clerics,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1911 
by  the  Department  of  Religion,  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
Ministry  for  the  Interior,  has  laid  bare  the  unlawful  and  anti- 
national  proceedings  of  these  men.  The  discovery  was  likewise 
made  that  certain  Catholic  diocesan  administrations  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  trials  before  the  courts  (e.g.,  because  of 
secret  congregations).  These  circumstances,  besides  others  pre- 
viously known  to  us,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  activity 
of  individual  clerics  against  the  Russian  state  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  personal  matter,  but  c«s  part  of  a  systematic  course  of 
action." 

Such  a  statement,  observes  America,  "illustrates  the  actual 
persecution  to  which  Catholics  are  subjected  in  Russia  at  this 
very  day."  The  investigation  extended  to  the  dioceses  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Luzk-Sitomir,  and  Vilna.  "The  en- 
tire revolutionary  activity  of  tho  Catholic  bishops  and  priests 
is  summed  up  in  twenty-one  indictments,  which  make  clear  to 
the  mind  of  the  Russian  authorities  how  pernicious  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  the  procecHliugs  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  have  been,  and  what  stringent  measures  are 
demanded  to  keep  the  latter  in  duo  subjection."  America  states 
these    "indictments"    with    comment: 

"'1.  The  prohibited  use,  in  official  letters,  of  Polish  in  place 
of  tho  Russian  language."  Bishops,  therefore,  when  officially 
addressing  themselves  to  such  of  tlu'ir  (lock  iis  understand  no 
Russian  are  to  write  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  their  readers. 

""2.  Non-fultilineut  of  Ministerial  oniiiiatious.'  .\n  instance 
of  this  is  the  case  where  a  bishop  has  dared  to  publish  a  papal 
document  as  he  received  it  from  the  Vatican,  without  n>garding 
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the  omissions  and  glosses  indicated  bj-  the  Ministrj'.  This  is  a 
capital  ofifense  in  the  ej^es  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy. 

"'3.  Proceedings  which  were  calculated  to  combine  Catholic 
spiritual  undertakings  with  Polish  national  interests.'  Such  an 
intermLxture  of  nationalism  Avith  spiritualitj'  is  the  catechetical 
instruction  or  sermon  held  in  Polish  in  districts  where  Russian 
would  not  be  understood. 

'"4.  The  erection  of  secret  Polish  schools.'   As  already  hinted, 
the  Russian  Government  demands  that  every  instruction,  even 
in  religion,  must  be  given  in  no  other  than  the  Russian  language. 
Polish    districts     are    not    ex- 
cepted.    The  object  is,  first,  to 
Russianize  the  Pole,  and  then 
to  bring  him  into  the  'Ortho- 
dox '  Church. 

'"5.  The  founding  of  Polish 
national  societies.'  The  Cath- 
olic pastors  had  naturally 
founded  Catholic  societies  and 
these,  because  consisting  of 
Poles,  were  of  necessity  Polish 
societies.  Hence  the  unpardon- 
able violation  of  Russian  law. 

"'6.  The  violent  substitu- 
tion of  the  Polish  language  for 
the  mother-tongue  of  the  Rus- 
sian Catholic  population.'  Of 
the  [12  per  cent,  of  the  Russian 
population  Avho  are  Catholics 
almost  all  are  Poles.  These  will 
not  accept  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, and  could  not  even  be 
forced  to  adept  it.  Russian 
Catholics  rece  ve  all  their  in- 
structions and  sermons  in  their 
own  tongue. 

"'7.  The  attempt  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  care  of  educa- 
tion in  the  schools.'  This  ac- 
cusation clearly  entitles  Jhem 
to  the  highest  credit.  The 
'popes,'  as  the  parish  priests  of 
the  Russian  established  Church 
are  called,  often  find  even  read- 
ing most  difficult.  Science  and 
the  education  of  the  people  are 
out  of  question  for  them.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  both  priest 
and  people  in  ignorance.  This 
is  its  only  hope  of  preserving 
the  present  state  of  absolutism. 

'"8.  The  attempt  to  bring 
political  organizations  under 
the  control  of  the  clergy,'  and 
'  9.  The  systematic  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  laity 
to  efifect  political  results  by 
spiritual  means.'  The  expla- 
nation of  these  two  clau.ses  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the 
preceding  remarks. 

"'10.  The  opposition,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  against  mixt 

marriages  between  Catholics  and  those  of  the  Russian  orthodox 
faith.  The  influences,  moreover,  which  are  exercised  to  prevent 
such  alliances  by  means  of  spiritual  motives,'  and  '  11.  "The  vio- 
lation of  the  state  marriage  laws.'  In  both  these  cases  bishops 
and  priests  have  merely  performed  their  duty  as  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  Church.  What  fearful  intolerance  is  practised 
by  means  of  the  state  marriage  laws  has  already  been  set  forth 
in  a  previous  issue  of  America. 

"'12.  Violation  of  the  law  by  direct  communication  with  the 
Roman  Curia.'  No  intercourse  with  the  Vatican  is  permitted 
the  C'atholic  clergy,  unless  it  passes  through  the  official  channel 
of  the  Ministry  for  the  Interior. 

"'13.  Direct  communication  with  Catholic  religious  orders 
in  other  countries  in  transgression  of  the  law.'  '  14.  Communi- 
cation with  the  Jesuit  Order  to  spread  its  activity  in  Rus- 
sia.' '1.5.  Erection  of  secret  convents  under  the  semblance  of 
industrial  establishments.'  '16.  Erection  of  secret  religious 
orders  which  are  directed  from  abroad.'" 


CONSERVING    THE  FAMILY  LIFE 


N' 


ILLUMINATION  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S, 

As  part  of  the  welcoming  celebration  of  Cardinal  Farley  on  his  return 
from  Rome  after  his  elevation  to  a  seat  in  the  Sacred  College. 


'O  ONE  DENIES  the  prevalence  of  great  domestic  evils. 
The  reports  of  the  census  office  on  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, the  disclosures  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission, 
and  "  the  complaints  of  experts  in  public  education  and  relig- 
ious training  "  have  drawn  the  especial  attention  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  who  now  address 

an  appeal  to  the  churches  in 
behalf  of  the  family.  They  find 
enceuragement  in  the  fact  that 
on  many  sides  appears  the  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of 
the  home  as  "  the  place  where 
all  that  builds  up  or  pulls  down, 
in  the  social  order  does  its  final 
work."  There  is,  therefore, 
"  much  effort  to  protect  and 
develop  family  life."  The 
recommendations  they  make 
are  signed  by  Bishop  Doane, 
Samuel  W.  Dike,  and  Dr.  E. 
B.  Sanford,  and  appear  in 
various  publications  of  the 
religious  press.  They  point  to 
"  three  or  four  things  that  seem 
in  most  immediate  need  of  at- 
tention and  action."     Thus: 

"1.  A  uniform  marriage  law 
has  lately  been  prepared  to  fol- 
low the  uniform  divorce  law 
now  in  process  of  enactment 
by  the  States.  We  recomiiiend 
these  measures,  tho  they  may 
not  be  wholly  ideal,  to  your 
attention.  The  clergy  have 
widely  called  for  some  such  pro- 
visions to  meet  the  evils  of  dis- 
cordant legislation,  especially 
as  a  protection  against  migra- 
tory marriage  and  divorce. 

"  But  we  especially  urge  the 
need  of  a  similar  comity  be- 
tween the  churches  themselves 
so  that  persons  who  can  not  be 
married  by  their  own  ministers 
will  not  resort  to  those  of  other 
churches  for  the  object.  Do 
not  consistency,  the  responsi- 
bilities for  social  leadership, 
and  the  obligations  of  Christian 
fraternity  demand  this  course 
from  all  our  churches?  Shall 
we  not  in  this  way  observe 
that  comity  between  churches 
that  we  are  demanding  of  the 
States? 

"  2.  We  also  urge  at  this 
time  great  care  in  the  marriage  of  persons  unknown  to  the  offici- 
ating clergyman  and  of  those  who  are  morally  or  physically 
unfit  for  married  life. 

"  3.  The  terrible  evils  of  sexual  vice  are  in  urgent  need  of 
attention  by  the  clergy,  teachers,  and  parents,  in  ways  that  are 
wise  and  efficient.  We  gratefully  recognize  the  growing  inter- 
est in  this  subject  and  urge  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  become 
intelligent  concerning  it,  and  to  cooperate  in  all  practical  ways 
with  the  medical  profession  and  with  competent  associations  for 
dealing  with  it. 

"  4.  Only  one  thing  more  at  this  time.  Our  churches  should 
lead  their  people  to  see  that  the  family  has  its  true  place  in  the 
activities  of  religion,  education,  industry,  and  public  order.  As 
implied  in  what  we  said  at  th(!  outs(!t,  the  vigor  and  safety  of  all 
other  institutions  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  they  strengthen 
the  life  of  the  family.  Every  tendency  in  any  of  these  that 
weakens  the  home  should  be  resisted.  Every  plan  for  their  own 
welfare  should  include  a  knowledge  of  its  effect  on  the  home." 
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OTTO   GORITZ,   famous   Baritone  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  writes: — 


The  children  of  Otto  Goritz—ivhose  rmisical  tcu^tes  are 
heiJig  formed  with  the  aid   of  the   Pianola  Piano 


The  Aeolian  Company, 

Gentlemen: 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  capitally  my  children  are  doin^ 
with  the  Pianola  Piano.  At  first  I  thought  perhaps  it  mig'ht 
make  them  averse  to  learning  to  play  on  the  keyboard;  but  I  find, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  works  just  the  other  way.  As  soon  as 
they  leiirn  from  it  how  a  selection  ought  to  be  rendered,  they  go 
at  it  as  hard  as  they  can,  and  are  much  pleased  if  they  happen  to 
approach  the  Pianola's  perfection. 

1  have  never  seen  the  equal  of  the  Pianola  Piano  and  a 
good  selection  of  Metrostyled  Rolls  for  properly  forming  a  child  s 
musical  tastes. 

Believe  me. 

Cordially  yours. 
New  York,  30  October,  1911  OTTO  GORITZ 


Combine  Pleasure  for  Yourself  with 
Educational  Advantages  for  your  Children 


1  HERE    are    two    sides    to    the    Pianola   Piano  from  the 
purchaser's  standpoint. 

One  is  the  Amusement  side. 

The  other  is  the  Educational  side. 

The  amusement  side  everybody  i-ealizes.  Many  persons 
Avho  do  not  feel  justified  in  buying  a  Pianola  Piano  for 
pleasure  alone,  however,  do  not  hesitate  when  they  once  un- 
derstand its  serious  value  as  a  musical  educator,  particularly 
in  instances  where  there  are  young  music  students. 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which  a  taste  for  good  literature 
can  be  cultivated  in  growing  children — that  is  by  giving 
them  free  access  to  the  best  books.  Similarly  in  music,  a 
child's  understanding  cannot  be  developed  imless  a  means 
is   provided    for    frequent    hearing   of   good    compositions. 

How  else  can  this  be  so  conveniently,  so  certainly  attained 
as  by  installing  a  Pianola  Piano  in  the  home.^ 

Wide-spread  Recognition  of  the  Pianola 
in  Educational  Circles 

The  educational  value  of  the  Pianola  is  no  longer  an  un- 
proved theory.      The  greatest  educational  institutions  in  the 


country  now  use  it  in  their  musical  courses,  just  as  they 
provide  a  laboratory  for  students  of  chemistry  or  collections 
of  birds  and  insects  for  students  of  natural  history. 


Among    the    noted    schools    and    colleges 
Aeolian  Company's  instruments  are — 


now    using    the 


Vassar 
Harvard 
Radcliffe 
Columbia 
Tufts  College 
Wells  College 


Oberlin  College 
Amherst  College 
Teachers  College 

New  York  City 
Melbourne  University 

Australia 


Lasalle  Seminary 
Ethical  Culture  School 

New  York  City 
Boston  Normal  School 
University  of  Michigan 

and  numerous  others 


There  are  hundreds  of  homes  throughout  the  world  today, 
where  children  have  been  taught  to  understand  and 
appreciate  good  music  through  the  aid  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 
There  are  hundreds  of  children  being  taught  to  play  the 
piano  by  handf  whose  love  of  music  and  desire  to  learn  to 
play  was  originally  developed  by  this  wonderful  instrument. 

In  view  of  the  great  mass  of  evidence,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  parents  who  fail  to  equip  their  homes  with  the 
Pianola  Pidna,  not  only  deprive  themselves  of  a  boundless 
source  of  pleasure,  but  are  actually  compelling  their  children 
to  stud))  music  at  a  marl^ed  disadvantage. 


IT  is  significant  to  know  that  over  90%  of  the  educational  institutions  where 
such  instruments  are  used,  the  Pianola  and  Pianola  Piano  have  been  se- 
lected.  The  preference  of  the  musical  world,  of  the  educational  world  and 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  music-loving  public  has  given  to  the  Pianola  Piano  a 
standing  not  shared  even  in  slight  degree  by  any  other  Player-piano  wliatsoever. 

The  world's  five  leading  pianofortes   in  their   respective  grades    may   be  obtained  as  Pianola  Pianos.     These  are: — 

The     STEINWAY,     WEBER,     STECK,     WHEELOCK    and     STUYVESANT     PIANOLA     PIANOS 

Prices  from  $550  upward 

"THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  IN  MUSIC"  by  Gustav  Kobb<:^— famous  musical  author  and  critic- 
tells  in  a  most  fascinating  booklet,  the  grejit  educational  advantages  of  the  Pianola — Postpaid  on  rccpu'st 
The  .\eolian  Company  is  represented  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  and  maintains  its  own  establislnnents  in  tlic  following  cities: 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  CINCINNATI  INDIANAPOLIS  D.VYTON  FORT    WAYNE 

408-10  S.  Michigan  Ave.  1004  Olive  St.  25  West  Fourth  St.  ^37  N.  Pennsylvania  St.  VM  W.  3rd  St.  :?()H  W.  Herry  St. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Musical  Instruments  in  the  World 


AEOLIAN  HALL,   362  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Near  34th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


LAST  year  Hudson  Maxim,  the  man 
of  dynamite,  guns,  and  war,  burst 
on  the  literary  world  ^^^th  a  book  on  poetry. 
The  chief  aim  of  his  elaborate  volume 
was  to  make  a  foot-rule  which  a  critic 
could  carry  in  his  vest-pocket,  whip  out 
upon  an  innocent  contributor,  and  sci- 
entifically measure  the  actual  poetic  value 
of  his  contribution.  The  rule  that  Mr. 
Ma.xim  made  was  this:  "'  Poetry  is  the 
expression  of  insensuous  thought  in  sen- 
suous terms  by  means  of  artistic  trope," 
which  being  interpreted  means  that  meta- 
phor, trope,  picture-language,  is  poetry, 
whether  or  not  it  have  meter,  rhythm,  or 
rime,  these  latter  being  the  accidents  and 
not  the  essentials  of  poetry.  By  the 
powder-man's  definition  a  great  part  of 
Oarlyle  would  be  poetry,  while  a  large 
portion  of  Wordsworth  would  be  prose. 
This  definition  seemed  to  us  interesting 
but  impossible,  for  at  once  we  called  to 
mind  a  sonnet  which  is  the  purest  poetry, 
altho  it  has  not  metaphor  even  in  a  trace, 
as  the  chemists  might  say. 

We  have  just  now  read  a  chapter  of 
F*rofessor  Maekail's  "  Lectures  on  Poetry," 
in  which  he,  too,  attempts  a  definition. 
"  The  essence  of  poetry  technically."  he 
asserts,  "  is  that  it  is  patterned  language." 
From  a  technical  standpoint,  therefore. 
Professor  Mackail  would  call  that  kind  of 
composition  poetry  which  had  rime,  meter, 
or  any  form  of  "  repeat."  (And  he  should 
know,  since  for  five  years  he  has  been 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.)  With  re- 
gard to  the  substance  of  poetry,  he  says 
that  poetry,  besides  being  "  patterned 
language,"  should  also  "  make  patterns 
out  of  life  " — that  is,  it  should  be  a  criti- 
cism of  life.  The  interesting  thing  with 
regard  to  the  definitions  of  these  two 
critics  is  that  they  haven't  a  single  point 
in  common. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  use,  we  feel 
sure  in  our  heart  that  the  following  con- 
tribution is  poetry.  We  were  surprized  to 
find  it  in  a  cheap,  unimpressive  little  book, 
done  up  in  a  rather  tasteless  binding  of 
white  buckram,  with  the  imprint  of  an 
author  of  whom  we  heard  for  the  first  time. 

Unless  the  signs  fail,  this  booklet  is  the 
\sork  of  a  girl  just  out  of  college,  tho  two 
or  three  of  the  poems  are  handled  with 
such  rare  taste  and  Le  GalUenne-like  arti- 
zanship,  that  it  seems  as  tho  a  trained  hand 
must  have  Avritten  them. 

We  gladly  give  the  place  of  honor  this 
week  to  Miss  Simons: 

Where  the  GanKplaiik  Was 

By    Kate   Dkayton   Mayrant   Simons 

There's  running  sea  beneath  her  jjorts 
And  the  swirl  of  the  scummed  dock  foam, 
And  across — a  rod  by  the  gangwaj-  chains — 
Where  the  midship  hawser  slacks  and  strains 
And  the  bollards  rock — is  home. 

It's  cleared  and  out  by  the  black-mouthed  forts, 

Where  the  flood-tide  lips  her  side. 

As  the  channel  deepens  calm  and  green 

And  the  western  marshes  sway  between; 

■Where  the  gangplank  was — 'tis  wide! 

.■\t  sea,  when  the  gray  wind  brings  the  night, 
And  the  sea  flres  spray  and  flare 
In  the  keel-thrown  waves  of  spark-bit  foam, 
Oh,  It's  weary  leagues  o'erside  to  home 
.■Vnd  the  light.s  on  the  Cooper  pier. 


Do  you  hear,  while  the  great  sea  runs  in  white 
And  the  ^vlnd  wakes  up  the  miles. 
The  song  of  the  dark-faced  stevedores, 
(Now  high,  now  low,  as  the  truck-wheel  roars,) 
And  the  low-tide  round  the  piles'? 

Still  nights,  when  the  log  line  dips  and  trails 

In  a  still,  star-silvered  sea — 

And  the  north  star  far  astern  and  past, 

And  Vega  over  the  aftermast, 

And — the  faces  back  on  the  quay! 

High  seas,  outside  the  oflT-shore  gales. 
When  the  seldom  ships  pass  near. 
It  comes  in  the  swing  of  a  lantern  lone. 
Or  a  schooner's  hail  thro'  her  megaphone 
That  sounds  Uke  a  voice  down  there. 

■Where    the    gangplank    was — the    thrice-tumed 

years 
Are  broad  as  the  unbridged  sea. 
It's  the  wind  alone,  in  the  slackened  shroud. 
That  ever  says  your  name  aloud, 
And  talks  to  the  heart  o'  me! 

Where  the  gangplank  was — remembered  tears — 

It's  the  stars  alone  at  sea — 

The  ones  that  hang  in  the  old  south  skies — 

The  ones  as  steady  as  yoiu-  eyes — 

That  give  you  back  to  me '. 

Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer  accurately  de- 
scribes the  contents  of  his  book  of  poems 
"  Fu-st  Love  "  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.) 
in  an  Envoy  to  the  volume,  when  he 
speaks  of  "  little  griefs  and  shallow  tears." 
These  verses  seem  little  more  than  faulty 
exercises,  and  do  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the 
charm  of  Mr.  Untermeyer's  best  work.  In- 
cidentally the  riming  is  sometimes  atro- 
cious. Here  are  a  few  rimes  at  random: 
dumbly,  comely;  wars,  stars;  heroes,  tea- 
rose;  breathless,  faithless;  tongues,  songs; 
inherits,  spirits;  warms,  arms;  alone, 
gone;  love,  move;  was,  pause;  bitter, 
zither. 

The  resources  of  our  tongue  are  so  great 
that  •we  are  entitled  to  hold  every  poet 
down  to  the  full  measure  of  the  law. 

We  have  selected  a  poem  from  Hamp- 
ton's to  represent  Mr.  Untermeyer.  It 
doesn't  appeal  to  us  very  strongly,  but  in 
our  opinion  it  is  better  than  anything  in 
"  Fu-st  Love." 

■Voices 
By  Louis  Untermeyer 

All  day  with  anxious  heart  and  wondering  ear 
I  listened  to  the  city ;  heard  the  ground 
Echo  with  human  thunder,  and  the  sound 

CJo  reeUng  down  the  streets  and  disappear. 

The  headlong  hours  in  their  wild  career 

Shouted  and  sang  until  the  world  was  drowned 
With  babel- voices,  each  one  more  profound.  .  .  . 

All  day  it  siu-ged — but  nothing  could  I  hear. 

That  night  the  country  never  .seemed  so  still 
The  trees  and  grasses  spoke  without  a  word 
To  stars  that  brushed  them  with  their  silver 
wings. 
Together  with  the  moon  I  climbed  the  hill 
And  in  the  very  heart  of  Silence  heard 
The  speech  and  music  of  immortal  things. 

A  poem  called  "  Fatherhood  " — fine  and 
manly — in  The  Independent: 

Fatherhood 

By  Edwin  Carlile  Litsey 

I  could  not  tread  the  path  you  went  last  night, 
O  my  beloved,  with  your  eyes  of  awe; 

It  was  a  time  when  my  protecting  might 

Could  bring  no  shield  between  you  and  Life's 
law! 

I  could  not  even  guard  you  on  your  way, 
Nor  share  one  little  mite  of  all  your  pain; 

I  could  but  feel — and  hope — and  dumbly  pray 
That  you  would  safely  come  to  mc  again. 
(Continued  on  page  170) 


Fin*  liii|iiiir<'fl  ,\<'rvo  Force 
Tiik<,'  IlorNford'H  Aolil   I'liOHplinie 

It  <tiiietH  and  KtreiiKtheiiB  the  nerv<!«,  relieves  ex- 
haustion, headaclie  aud  impaireddigestion. 


After  the 

Last  Taste 

•'  The  Memory  Lingers  " 

Post 
Toasties 

Are  made  of  carefully  selected 
white  corn ;  rolled  into  thin  fluffy 
bits  and  toasted  to  a  crisp,  appe- 
tizing golden  browrn,  already  to 
serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Sold  by  Grocers 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich..  L).  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Post   . 
Toasties 
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3n  luitncss  wljcvcof,  The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Compauy  i 


HOME  OF  ABRAHAM  UNCOLN,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


THIS  is  a  reproduction  of  a  fire 
insurance  policy  issued  by  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  1861  on  the  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  just  before  he  left  Spring- 
field, III.,  for  his  first  inauguration  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  far  stronger  today  than  in 
Lincoln's  time,  and  a  policy  which  was 
good  enough  for  Lincoln  is  good 
enough  for«anybody.  When  you  w^ant 
fire  insurance  insist    on  the   Hartford. 
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Your  barber  doesn't  use  a 
scraping  razor.    Ask  him  why. 

If  you  scrape  your   face,  what   can  you  expect?     It 
is  sure   to   smart  and   burn,  for  your   method   is  wrong. 

You  need  a  "Universal" 

Best  because  It  succeeds  where  scrapers  fail,  for  it  cuts 
— not  breaks  the  beard — close  to  trfie  skin  without 
pulling  or  irritating  the  face. 

Best  because  the  infinite  superiority  of  its  hollow  ground 
interchangeable  blades,  due  to  their  extreme  keenness 
and  uniformly  perfect  temper,  assures  steady,  efficient 
service  without  the  constant  new  blade  outlay  so 
unavoidable  with  other  razors. 

Best  because  its  self-regulating  safety  guard  automatically 
assumes  the  same  adjustment  and  smooths 
the  way  for  the  cutting  stroke.  Day  after 
day  the  "Universal"  gives  the  same  safe, 
clean,  comforting  shave. 


\ 


Universal"  $2.50  everywhere 

including  extra  blade. 
Send  for  Razor  Booklet 

Made  by  the  Master  Cutlers 

LANDERS.  FRARY  &  CLARK, 
411  Commercial  St.,        New  Britain,  Conn. 


The  iight  exhaust   horn  is  here 

The  horn  that  is  easy  to  attach  and  self-clear- 
ing-; is  operated  without  expense  or  bother; 
■and  produces  a  characteristic,  unob- 
jectionable warning  graduated  to  the 
speed  of  your  car — mild  when  that  is 
sufficient,  far  reaching  when  neces- 
sary— instantaneous  in  action,  always 
effective. 


IWAYMAKEI 
pORN 


['' 


1m  rlg-ht— 
(•<Hiiil  t<)  any 
MiKT^'cnry.     it 
s-jivt-s    the  prol)- 
U-m   of  autfjinobilo 
Hignaling.     It  isiDode 
In  four  sUei  to  fit  nil 
cnrs  from  the  small- 
est    up    to    the    big 
"six  cylinder." 

Prices  are  (foot 
rontroll  $6.00,  $7  00, 
$8.00  and  $9.00oarh, 
including  roupling. 
cahle.  pedal,  etc., 
rt-iifly  to  attach.  Ilnnd 
ponlrot,  frritn  8t«3crii)K 
whcvl.  $4  00  extra. 
Send  for  descriptive  txx>lclctL. 
Mention  the  car  you  run. 
Th*.  "■>makorllorniBfullyprotect«d  from  infringe- 
iiM  nt.  and  is  uieetinK  with  the  endorsement  of  the  best 
trade  everywhere.  We  can  supply  you  through  your 
dealer,  or  direct  from  our  agencies  in 
Borton.XcwYork.  Philadelphia.  Detroit, 
Chicago.  St.  I>.uig.     Nanufaetured  by 


LLL  FLUBBBR.OV 


CONSHOHOCKXN. 
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Turns  Miles  into  Smiles ' 


Underwears  come  and  under- 
wears  go  but  "JAEGER" 
goes  on  for  ever !  If  you  have 
not  yet  wintered  in  Jaeger  Under- 
wear, it  is  never  too  late  to  begin. 
You  will  thank  us  later  for  urging 
you  to  it. 

Seven  Weights  to  choose  from 

Calalogue  and  Samples 
free  on  request 


Dr.  Jaejjrer's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

N'ewTork:  3()G  Kth  Atp.,  23  Maiden  Lanp.  Ilrooklvn: 
&04  Fulton  St.  Koston:  22^  llovUton  St.  I'hlladi'lptala: 
1.'>I0  Chi-atnnt  St.  Chlcat-oi  120  >.  HtaUt  St. 
Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


And  you  have  come.  ...  I  do  not  seem  to  know 
I  am  a  father.   .  .   .  All  my  thoughts  outpour 

To  you,  who  last  night  felt  the  undertow — 
Safe  m  the  haven  of  my  heart  once  more! 

Life  and  Death,  with  the  checkerboard 
between  them — the  subject  is  world-old — 
but  it  is  drest  up  in  a  slightly  new  guise  in 
Harper's. 

"Huge  Cloudy  Symbols" 

By   Mildred   Howells  ' 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen 

Two  giant  shapes,  who,  seated  at  their  ease. 
Gaze  face  to  face,  wliilo,  stretching  wide  between. 

The  earth  is  laid  a  i)laything  on  their  knees. 
Over  its  checkered  surface  to  and  fro, 

Beneath  their  shadowy  fingers  in  the  game 
We  helpless  human  beings  come  and  go, 

Knowing  not  wlilther,  nor  yet  whence  we  came; 
Each  moving  blindly  liis  appointed  way 

Till  without  warning  from  the  sunlight  swept. 
Nor  will  their  hands  the  mystic  players  stay 

For  all  our  prayers,  or  tears  in  anguish  wept. 
And  this  I  mark,  however  Life  begins 
The  game,  yet  in  the  end  Death  always  wins. 

William  Stanley  Braithwait  prints 
"Death's  Holiday"  in  his  list  of  the  ten 
best  magazine  poems  of  1911.  The  poem 
was  originally  contributed  to  The  Forum: 

Death's   Holiday 

By  William  Hervey  Woods 

He  came  upon  the  coasts  of  God  at  dawn's  young 
smiling. 
Across  the  mom  and  down  the  mists,  to  where 
they  waiting  lay, 
The  children,  lent  him  at  his  prayer;    and  with 
strange  wiling 
He  laughed  to  them  and  sang  to  them,  and  led 
them  far  away: 

Led  them    to   Heaven's  pleasance-place    adown 
Life's  river — - 
The  river  now  was  in  the  cliffs,  and  placid  as 
the  sky — 
To  scenes  so  fair  that  waters  there  and  winds 
paused  ever. 
And  Time,  with  many  a  wistful  look,  would 
alway  dally  by. 

And  thither  came  my  Lord  of  Death,  a  mad  crew 
leading 
Of  dimpled  rascals  pink  and  sleek,  with  limpid, 
searching  eyes. 
No  whit  afraid:    the  shyest  one,  with  two  hands 
pleading. 
Anon  in  one  great  arm  is  throned,  and  straight 
the  world  defies. 

They  never  knew  a  gentler  guide.    A  brown  wren 
nesting 
Forsook  her  eggs  to  follow  him;    a  butterfly's 
gay  plumes 
His    touch    unruffled    leaves;     and    violets    that 
questing 
Young  winds  despoil,  his  palms  caress,  but  leave 
the  ripe  perfumes. 

One  care  alone  he  can  not  hide,  one  warm  wish 
carries — 
That  not  a  childish  heart  may  know  a  doubting 
or  a  fear. 
And  kindly  tongue  and  touch  so   winningly  he 
marries 
That  still  the  happiast  elf  is  he  who  oftenost 
presses  near. 

All  day  the  wildering  revels  run;    and  Heaven- 
folk  tell  it 
That  since  that  day,  at  twilight's  pause,  ere 
nightingales  begin, 
The  vale  to  tinkling  laughter  thrills,  and  lone  cliffs 
swell  it, 
And  glass  pools  crinkle  into  smiles  where  yet 
no  wind  has  been. 

But  comes  at  last  a  sound  of  bells;    and  Heaven- 
ward slowly 
He  leads  them  till  the  Children's  Gate  shines 
near  at  hand,  and  then 
Waves  them  farewell;    but  watching  stands,  as 
Hometown  wholly 
Gathers   them   in:     then   turns   to   earth,    and 
Death  is  Death  again. 
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The  real  value  of  the 


is  not  adequately  expressed  by  its  price 


If  you  are  familiar  with  motor  car  conditions  you  know  that 
the  Cadillac  dealer  is  practically  outside  the  zone  of 
competition. 

Almost  everybody  is  Cadillac-convinced — almost  everybody 
concedes  its  unique  reputation. 

But  have  you  realized  the  full  and  splendid  extent  of  that 
reputation? 

It  was  brought  home  to  us  (for  the  thousandth  time)  in  a 
new  way,  the  other  day,  when  we  banteringly  asked 
one  of  the  most  prominent  dealers  in  the  Cadillac 
organization : 

Don't  3'our  customers  ever  speak  of  other  cars   in   compari- 
son with  the  Cadillac?" 

And  he  answered  in  all  seriousness :  Only  those  of  the 
very  highest  price — and  then  not  in  disparagement  of 
the  Cadillac.'''' 


Conditions  in  jour  own  locality  will  confirm  this. 

And  you  can  probably  recall  several  instances — as  nearly 
everyone  can — in  which  the  ownership  of  much  higher 
priced  cars  has  been  exchanged  for  Cadillac  ownership. 

Taken  together,  the  two  sets  of  facts  constitute  a  profession 
of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Cadillac  construction 
which  should  be  conclusive  in  establishing  its  value  toyou. 

You  know  what  a  dependable  car  the  Cadillac  is.  You  Avill 
api)reciate,  therefore,  how  much  it  means  when  we  say 
that  there  are  now  more  than  five  thousand  1912 
Cadillacs  in  the  hands  of  more  than  five  thousand 
enthusiastic  users,  who  without  exception  are  every  day 
having  demonstrated  to  them  that  the  Delco  system  of 
automatic  electric  starting  and  electric  lighting  is  pre- 
cisely as  dependable  as  every  other  feature  of  the 
Cadillac  car. 


Intensified  by  the  luxury  of  the  system  which  performs  the  triple  function  of  starting,  lighting  and 

igniting,  the  Perfectedness  of  the  Cadillac  has  reached  a  point  which  is  not  adequately 

expressed  by  the  money  cost  of  the  car  in  comparison  with  existing  price  standards. 


PHAETON.  $1800 


TOURING  CAR,  $1800 


ROADSTER.  $1800 


COUPE.  Foui  p«tten8«.  $2250 


UMOUSINE.  Seven  pauenger.  $3250 

Prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  and  include  standard  equipment. 


TORPEDO.  $1900 


CADILLAC    MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


DETROIT,    MICH. 
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A  re    You    Spending 
Five  Times  What 
You  Need  To  ? 

Most    carbon    paper    will    make 
about  20  copies  before  the  sheet   is 

worn  out.  Multi- 
Kopy  Carbon 
Paper  is  good  for 
100  letters  per 
sheet. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


That  shows  the  economy  of  using 
MultiKopy;  but  its  great  claim  on  you 
is  its  pennanency.  MultiKopy  copies  are 
actually  more  permanent  than  the  orig- 
inal, unless  an  extra  good  typewriter 
ribbon  made  that  original. 

CARBON  PAPER 


is  the  one  you  >hould  use.  You  don't  want 
faded,  blurred,  smudping  copies  in  your  files. 
Use  Multi-Kopy  and  be  Sure  that  your  records 
are  always  ready  for  reference  in  a  lawsuit,  if 
need  be. 

MultiKopy  is  all  that  a  good  carbon  paper 
should  be,  because  it  is  scientifically  made. 
Just  think  fww  carbon  paper  works  and  iv/iat 
it  must  do,  and  you  will  readdy  see  the  place 
science  has  in  making  carbon  paper. 

Write    for    a    Sheet    Good    for 
100   Letters  FREE 

Made  in  black,  bhie,  purple,  red  and  green;  in  six 
varieties  to  meet  every  requirement.  Regular  Finish 
-MultiKopy,  It.  \vt  ,  makes  20  copies  at  one  time  on 
onionskin  paper;  medium,  8;  billinij.  6.  Hard  Finish 
MultiKopy,  It.  \vt.,  16;  medium,  6;  billing,  4. 

Dictate  this  request  today  :  "  Send  me  a  sheet  of 
MultiKopy  and  literature  about  your  other  expense- 
and-worry-saving  typewriter  supplies.-' 

F.    S.   WEBSTER    COMPANY 

334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Addresi  letters  to  the  Home  Office 
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SALE.S  OFFICKS  • 

New  York,  356-8   Broadway. 
Chicago,  222  W.   Madison  St. 
Philadelphia,  908   Walnut  St. 
'/       Pittsburg,  432   Diamond   St. 

Star  Brand 
Typewriter    Ribbons 

guaranteed  to  make  75,000  impressions  of  the  letters 
"a"'  and  "' e'"  without  clogginq;  the  type  so  as  to 
show  on  the  paper. 
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HOW   LUX    "BROKE    JAIL" 

T  T  OW  Captain  Lux,  who  was  sentenced 
for  spying  to  spend  six  years  in  the 
high-class,  high-walled  fortress  of  Glatz, 
ever  managed  to  get  out  at  the  end  of  a 
short  six  months,  is  a  question  which  every 
smilingly  patriotic  Frenchman  has  asked 
himself  many  times — and  always  in  vain. 
For  Lux  would  say  nothing,  and  who  else 
was  there  to  tell?  But  the  Paris  Matin  has 
come  to  the  rescue  at  last  with  a  first-rate, 
first-hand  account,  and  informs  its  readers 
just  how  a  man  imprisoned  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground  ever  managed  to  effect  his 
escape.  There  was  a  "string  to  it,"  of 
course,  and  this  time  the  string  was  bound 
about  a  small,  innocent-looking  package  of 
home  joiu-nals,  sent  to  him  daily  by  his 
friends — and  each  of  these  brought  him  at 
least  two  feet  of  well-waxed  cotton  thread. 

When  the  mail  arrived  the  regimental 
postmaster  examined  the  packets  with 
a  casual  eye.  They  contained  newspapers 
of  no  political  tendencies,  mathematical 
reviews  and  commercial  magazines.  The 
Captain  carefully  kept  all  the  thread 
which  arrived  almost  daily  for  six  months. 

The  prisoner's  friends  also  sent  him, 
not  every  day,  but  every  five  or  six  days, 
books  which  would  give  no  offense  to  his 
warders.  Their  choice  fell  chiefly  on  M. 
Frederic  Masson's  works  about  Napoleon 
— "Josephine,  Empress  and  Queen," 
".Josephine  Repudiated,"  "The  Unknown 
Xapoleon,"  "Napoleon  and  Women,"  and 
others  were  added  to  the  prisoner's  library, 
not  paper-bound  editions,  but  copies  with 
solid  covers.  In  the  covers  were  mbedded 
coins  and  paper  money,  both  German, 
and  some  very  flat  saw-blades  of  highly 
tempered  steel. 

The  Captain  was  forewarned  of  the 
coming  of  any  book  that  concealed  money 
or  saws  in  its  binding  by  the  old  device 
of  secret  ink.  Harmless  letters  were  sent 
to  him,  which  the  authorities  would  read 
and  pass  on,  never  suspecting  that  the 
envelops  containing  them  had  been 
ojH'ned  flat,  and  that  messages  written 
in  invisible  ink,  which  only  needed  heat  to 
become  apparent,  had  been  written  on  the 
inside  of  them.  In  this  way  Captain  Lux 
obtained  four  saws  and  about  500  marks 
($125),  which  was  judged  a  sufficient  sum 
to  bribe  a  warden  and  pay  for  a  ticket  to 
the  frontier. 

Everything  had  been  provided  for  him 
in  advance;  two  plans  for  escape  had  been 
prepar<»d,  one  for  flight  by  way  of  the  Rus- 
sian fronti(T  and  the  Baltic,  the  other  by 
way  of  Austria  and  Italy.  The  date  was 
chosen  with  great  care,  a  day  when  the 
Christmas  festivities  occupied  all  German 
minds. 

It  was  arranged  that  on  the  night  of 
December  27-28  an  automobile  with  a 
Hungarian  chauffeur  should  await  the 
Captain  at  a  certain  spot.  The  prisontir 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  appointment, 
thanks  to  his  ingenuity,  cool-headed ness, 
and   pluck.     To  escape  he   had   to  force 

(Continued  on  page  174) 


A  "Filing  System"  is  merely  a 
filing  cabinet  equipped  and 
educated  to    do   your   work. 

^dd"^/^  cabiiiots  are  substantially 
r/^^  cunstructfd  t(»  t-ivo  practi- 
fal  stTvice.  Rol  U'l-bcarint;.  dust- 
prnof  drawers  equipped  with  follow 
blocks  hold  i)ap('rs  upright  for 
•k  and  eai-y  reference. 
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Holds  10,000 
Papers.      Is 
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SOLID    OAK 

Holds  IS.ilO 
P.ipers.  Is41 

delivered."  li.UU 

1  O   OC  4   Drawer 
1.0. i,0  delivered' 

You  can't  get  better  service,  no  mutter  what  price 
you  pay. 

Klimination  of  superfluous  parts— no«  sacrifice  of 
qualitN ,  makes  the  prices  low. 

This  is  one  of  our  four  lines  of  filing  devices. 

Catalog  "D'  shows  and  describes  these  and  other 
vahiahle  office  accessories. 

Catalog  free  with  booklet    'Filing  Suggestions." 

'0^q/^  filing  desk  Combines  Your  Choice 
' of  Filing  Drawers   in   Flat-Top   Desk. 

There  are  nine  kinds 
of  drawers  for  filing 
Letters,  Index  Cards, 
Blanks.  Documents, 
etc.  (^ombine  them  to 
suit  Hour  need'.  S<ilid 
Oak  desk,  top  2Sx  52. 
roller  bearing  di  a wers. 
Price  wilh  yonr  choice 
of  drawers  .^22  00  deliv- 
tdd^yA'  ■  ered.*    Swingini;  Desk 

/yxsf^r-  ■  Stand  $3.50  extra. 

SWINGING  DESK  ST^ND  is  attachable  to  either 
side  of  any  style  desk. 

For  typewriter,  adding  machine,  ref- 
erence books,  etc.  Increases  desk  room 
14x18  in.  Occupies  no  floor  space. 
Quickly  locked  while  needed.  Swings 
out  of  wav  when  not  in  use.  Metal 
parts  Black  Enamel  $3.,m  Oxidized 
Copper  or  Nickel  Plated  $4.00. 

«//gy^  COMPACT    FILIN8    SECTIONS 

'f are  made  in  '28  st.v  les— one  sec- 
tion foreach  commercial  requirement. 
Add  to  a  section  or  more  as  business 
grows. 

Quartered  Golden  Oak,  well  finished. 
I>ujl  brass  pulls  and  label  holders. 
Afflple  capacity  in  small  space.  Rea- 
sonable prices. 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES  are 
made  dust-proof  with  Special 
Dust  Shield.  Patent  K(|ualizer»i)re- 
vents  doitrs  sticking  or  binding. 

Practical,  handsome  cases  inall  pop- 
ular wocuis  and  finishes  for  home  or 
office. 

Compare  prices  and  merits  before 
\Ci\\  bu> . 

FRFF  fi^okcase  Catalog  "E" 
*  *^*^*-i  shows  many  handsome 
arrangements. 

*  Freight  Paid  f/oVH 

above  ti>  any  railway  station  Kast 
ol  Mont..  VV'yo.,  Colo.,  Okla  and 
I'exas.  Consistently  low  prices 
beyond. 

The  5^^^^  Mfg.  Co. 

56    Union   St.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

New  York  Office— loS  Fulton  St. 
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Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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every  part  of  any 

sewing  machine,  making 

-^    each  action  point  work  just  right.     _ 

■_-  Won't  collect  dust  or  gum  or  soil  thread"  _ 

-ot  goods  like  "so-called  fish"  oils.  Even  old" 

SEWING  MACHINES 

-fun  like  new.  Cleans  and  polishes  wooden  case  " 
5 — prevents  rust  on  every  metal  part.  Has  thirty  ; 
"other  household  uses.  Sample  bottle  and  "dic- 
-ppcr   tionary"  free.  Write,  3  in  One  Oil  Co.  • 

rnCL  18  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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|i=Build  Your  House  Imperishable  of: 

INATCX)  HOLLOVn^TILE 

The  shrewd  and  farsighted  owner  builds  today  not  alone  for  comfort 
and  beauty — but  against  fire  and  the  fear  of  it — deterioration  and  decay. 


'(') 


NATCO  HOLLOW^  TILE  is  absolutely 
unaffected  by  fire.  It  stands  eternal  against 
decay.  A  home  built  of  NATCO  is  not 
alone  for  today  or  ten  years  hence,  but  for 
your  children's  children.  It  lends  itself  to 
the  best  architectural  treatment  and  design. 

Once  built,  it  defies  time  and  its  main- 
tenance cost  is  nil. 

Its  blankets  of  air,  which  completely  sur- 
round the  house,  compel  a  uniform  tem- 
perature. A  NATCO  home  is  cooler  in 
Summer,  warmer  in  Winter,  and  always 
free  from  dampness.     It  is  vermin  proof 

It  is  economical  because  its  first  cost  is  its  last  cost, 
and  yet  it  costs  no  more  than  houses  of  older  and 
perishable  forms  of  coAstruction. 

Advanced  architects  build  their  own  homes  of  it. 
The  greatest  of  modern  buildings  are  fireproofed  with 
it.     Let  it  be  the  fabric  for  your  own  home. 

Send  for  our  elaborate  96-page  handbook, **FIREPROOF 
HOUSES."  Every  detail  of  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE 
construction  explained,  with  technical  drawings  and 
typical  floor  plans,  also  illustrations  from  photographs 
of  forty-five  houses  built  of  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE 
ranging  in  cost  from  $4,000  to  $200,000.  An  invaluable 
guide  to  the  prospective  builder.  Write  today,  enclos- 
ing 10c  in  Stamps. 

NATIONAL-FIRE-PROOFING-COMPANY 

Department  V  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Don^t  Kill  the 
Laying  Hen! 

Kill  the 

"Drones" 


The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the 
Hen  that  Pays 


Don't  kill  her.     She's  the  one  that  makes  your  profits, 
or  more  a  year.      Kill  the  sluggard  that   lays  only   50  eggs 


doesn't  earn  her  feed.     Kill  her. 


She  lays  you  150  eggs 
a  year.     The  one  that 
Learn  to  pick  the  layers  from  the  "drones." 


How  to  Separate  the  Poor  Layers  from  the 

Best  Without  Handling. 
Ten  Ways  to  Detect  Hen  Not  Laying. 


Read  Potter's  Great  Book 
"DONT  KILL  THE  LAYING  HEN" 

Teaches  you  how  to  double  your  poultry  profits  no  matter  if  you  have  20  or  20oo"chickens — 
whether  you  nave  a  10  foot  square  yard  in  town  or  acres  of  chicken  yards  on  the  farm.  You  need 
this  book  just  the  same.  It  represents  20  years  of  close  study  and  e.xperiments.  You  can  not 
learn  the  secrets  of  the  great  Potter  System  unless  you  read  this  book.  So  written  and  illustrated 
that  anyone  can  understand  it.  So  valuable  to  poultry  keepers  that  eleven  editions  have  been 
required  to  meet  the  demand  to  date.    Read  this  partial  table  of  contents : 

How  to  Pick  out  the  Non-Laying  Hen.  To  Know  the  Ones  to  Sell  and  the  Ones  to 

How  to  Pick  out  the  Hen  that  is  Laying.  Keep. 

How  to  Know   Hens   that  are   Most  Prolific        How  Eggs  Can  Be  Produced  in  Winter. 

Layers. 
To  Know  How  and  When  to  Cull  the  Non  and 

Poor  Layers. 

Three  Ways  to  Prove  Their  Laying  Condition. 

This  is  not  half  of  the  contents,  but  gives  you  an  idea  how  valuable  this  book  would  be  to  you.  Con- 
tains a  large  supplement  giving  Valuable  Scientific  Facts  Regarding  Moulting.  Never  before  has  such  a 
valuable  book  been  written  on  tliis  important  subject. 

0111-  r^^iaaf  Of  f <»*•  •  One  copy  "Don't  Kill  the  Laying  Hen,"  One  year's  dJI  f\f\ 
Ur   Vareai   wrier  .    subscription  to  American  Poultry  Journal  for ^  *■  •"" 

American  Poultry  Journal  is  the  greatest  poultry  journal  on  earth  ;  it  leads  all  others  in  everything  per- 
taining to  poultry.  Contains  as  high  as  224  pages  to  a  single  issue,  and  illustrates  the  different  varieties  of 
poultry  in  colors  on  its  front  cover  page  each  month.  Dr.  Prince  T.  Woods,  one  of  the  most  popular 
poultry  writers  of  the  day,  writes  exclusively  for  the  American  Poultry  Journal.  Nomatterhow  many  other 
papers  you  take,  if  you  are  interested  in  poultry  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  American  Poultry  Jounial. 

The  publishers  of  .American  Poultry  Journal  have  carefully  investigated  the  merits  of  the  "Potter 
System  "  and  absolutely  guarantee  that  it  will  teach  you  liow  to  tell  your  laying  hens  so  that  you  can  kill 
the  drones  and  save  your  feed  bill.     We  give  your  money's  worth  or  money  back. 

Don't  let  the  non-layers  eat  another  bushel  of  grain  before  you  accept  this  remarkable  offer.  .Send 
all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL  PUB.  CO.,  550  s.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  in. 


ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

NO  OTHER  GRAPE  FRUIT  IN  THE  WORLD  EQUALS  IT  IN  FLAVOR 

A  well-known  physician  writes:  '* I  prescribe  grape  fruit  for  all  my  patients^ 
"^^  and  tell  them  to  be  sure  and  gfet  ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  as  other  grape 
fruit  to  the  At<wood  is  as  cider  apples  to  pippins.^ 

The  Journal  "American  Medicine"  says:  "Realizing  the  great  value  of 
grape  fruit,  the  medical  profession  have  long  advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it 
has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  extraordinary  curative 
virtues  of  this  'king  of  fruits'  have  been  appreciated.  This  dates  from  the 
introduction  of  the  ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit,  a  kind  that  so  far  surpasses  the 
crdinary  grape  fruit  that  no  comparison  can  be  made. " 

Says  E.  E,  Keeler,  M.D.,  in  the  "Good  Health  Clinic":  "In  all  cases 
where  there  is  the  *  uric  acid  diathesis'  you  will  see  an  immediate  improvement 
following  the  use  of  grape  fruit." 

We  have  arranged  for  a  much  wider  distribution  of  ATWOOD  Grape 
Fruit  this  season  than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  If  you  desire,  your 
grocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  the  ATWOOD  Brand  in  either  bright  or 
oronze.     Our  bronze  fruit  this  season  is  simply  delicious. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade- 
mark wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company. 

If  bought  by  the  box,  it 'will  keep  for 'weeks  and  improve. 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  CO.  290  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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two  interior  doors,  cut  through  an  iron 
bar  an  inch  in  diameter,  descend,  by  the 
cord  ladder  he  had  patiently  made,  a  wall 
nearly  twenty  feet  high,  cross  the  gardens, 
and  climb  an  iron  grating  some  ten  feet 
high,  which  was  not  only  in  the  full  light 
of  a  gas-lamp  post,  but  under  the  eye  of  a 
sentry. 

Captain  Lux  calculated  his  movement 
for  action  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
and  slipt  past  the  sentry,  who  was  only  a 
few  yards  away,  at  the  second  when  the 
sentry  was  turning  round  at  the  end  of 
his  post.  For  some  seconds  he  was  in 
peril  of  being  shot  on  the  spot. 

Once  outside  the  fortress  the  work  was 
more  than  half  done.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  automobile  took  him  to  the 
Austrian  frontier,  whence  a  quiet  railroad 
station  was  reached  just  at  the  time  the 
express-train  from  Vienna  to  Milan  was 
due. 


ADDING   STARS  TO  THE  UNION 

T  TNCLE  SAM'S  pennant  is  soon  due 
^^  for  a  severe  overhauling;  and  perhaps 
those  people  who  thought  they  saw  the 
American  flag  being  mistreated  in  recent 
photographs  were  not  so  far  wrong  after 
all — in  a  way.  For  the  addition  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  Union,  writes 
H.  D.  Jones  in  The  Christian  Endeavor 
World,  necessarily  implies  the  shoving  and 
bustling  about  of  forty-six  unhappy  stars 
who  must  be  prepared  by  March  6  to  make 
room  for  the  newcomers.  This,  says  Mr. 
Jones,  will  all  transpire  at  the  flag-fac- 
tories run  by  the  Government,  and  its 
employees,  we  fear,  will  soon  be  seeing 
stars  for  fair.  Troubles  there  are  without 
end: 

If  there  is  room  at  the  bottom  of  the 
last  row  of  stars  for  the  addition  of  another, 
then  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  adding  that 
extra  star,  and  this  is  a  comparatively 
easy  job. 

But  the  field  of  stars  seldom  lends  itself 
in  that  kind  manner  to  the  work  of  adding 
additional  stars.  The  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  the  stars  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  this  requires  much 
thought  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  work  of  designing 
a  field  with  the  extra  stars  added. 

When  the  design  has  been  decided  upon, 
the  work  of  rearranging  the  stars  is  begun. 
If  there  is  an  odd  star  in  the  number  on 
the  field,  that  star  is  not  placed  at  the  "  top 
of  the  column,"  .so  to  .speak,  and  the  rest  of 
the  column  left  blank.  The  odd  star  is 
crowded  in  with  the  others,  and  this  has 
to  be  done  so  that  the  line  of  stars  that  has 
one  star  more  than  the  others  shows  this 
fact  with  as  little  prominence  as  possible. 
It  will  be  seen  that  to  accomplish  this, 
filling  in  the  stars  artistically  when  there 
is  an  odd  star  on  the  field,  requires  very 
nice  measurements.  It  also  requires  a  great 
deal  of  work,  for  not  only  must  the  new 
star  be  added,  but  all  the  old  stars  must  be 
ripped  off  and  .sewed  on  again  in  the  new 
places  allotted  to  them  on  the  field  of  the 
flag. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  when  the  de- 
sign of  the  new  flag  has  been  sent  out  to 
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the  arsenals,  is  to  rip  off  the  stars  that  have 
to  be  placed  in  different  positions.  This 
work  is  done  by  rows  of  women,  who  are 
armed  with  sharp-pointed  knives.  They 
place  the  star  to  be  removed  on  a  padded 
base  that  holds  the  cloth  taut.  Then  they 
carefully  rip  out  the  stitches  until  the  star 
is  removed.  This  work  goes  on  for  weeks 
and  sometimes  months,  for  all  the  flags  in 
the  country  must  be  rearranged.  As  the 
stars  are  ripped  off,  they  are  dropt  into 
baskets  and  not  used  again,  new  stars  being 
sewed  on  to  replace  the  discarded  ones. 

The  new  stars  are  cut  by  means  of  a 
die,  and  an  industrious  person  with  up- 
lifted mallet  does  nothing  all  day  long  but 
smash  out  stt^rs  from  the  material  used. 
At  each  blow  of  the  mallet,  we  learn,  a 
dozen  stars  are  cleanly  cut  from  the  cloth 
and  are  ready  for  the  sewing-brigade. 
Then,  we  read: 

The  stars  go  to  the  sewing-machine 
women,  who  stitch  them  into  place  as  rap- 
idly as  the  machines  can  be  made  to  move. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  the  most  pains- 
taking precaution  has  been  taken  to  in- 
sure the  placing  of  the  stars  in  the  right 
position.  At  a  long  table  stands  the  man 
who  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of 
the  flag-changing  machinery,  for  upon  him 
depends  the  accurate  placing  of  the  stars. 

With  his  design  before  him  this  man 
takes  the  flag  upon  which  the  stars  are  to 
be  placed,  and  measures  the  distance  to  the 
fraction  of  an  inch,  from  star  to  star  and 
from  top  to  sides.  Then  he  chalks  en  the 
cloth  the  position  in  which  the  stars  are  to 
be  placed,  and  the  sewing-women  follow 
these  marks  as  their  guide. 

Besides  affording  profitable  occupation 
to  numbers  of  deserving  women  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  the  star-spangled  banner 
up  to  date  causes  a  boom  in  the  banner 
business  all  over  the  country.  No  true 
American  cares  to  be  behind  the  times; 
and,  as  most  of  our  citizens  display  the  na- 
tional bunting  on  patriotic  occasions,  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  general  discarding  of  the 
old  banner  that  is  shy  on  stars  and  a  whole- 
sale demand  for  flags  that  are  sufficiently 
star-spangled  to  be  real  American  flags. 
The  large  and  costly  flags  owned  by  pri- 
vate individuals  can  be  changed  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  sewing  on  two  more  stars,  but  the 
smaller  flags  will  be  sure  to  be  replaced  by 
new  ones,  so  that  the  flag  business  receives 
a  decided  impetus  when  new  States  come 
into  the  Union. 


MEANING  OF  THE  BOY  SCOUTS 
/^P  the  two  million  Boy  Scouts  in 
^^  the  world  no  less  than  500,000  are 
native  to  the  United  States,  and  this  num- 
ber is  progressing  all  the  time.  The  move- 
ment, originally  conceived  in  this  country, 
had  its  actual  start  in  Great  Britain,  and 
has  since  journeyed  rapidly  over  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Australia,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  In  (ierinany  it  is  given 
financial  assistance  by  the  Government, 
and  in  many  other  countries  it  is  national 
in  character  and  scope.  And  the  little  fel- 
lows themselves?  Ah!  vfv  are  told — they 
do  their  duty  all  th<!  time,  and  spend  morn- 


When  Maude  Adams 
Got  Lost  in  the  Desert 


Not  long  ago  the  famous  actress  camped  for  weeks  in  the 
Egyptian  Desert  with  a  friend,  and  now  the  friend  tells  about 
it.  Feeling  as  free  as  a  bird  from  her  work,  she  could  not 
contain  herself,  and  amazed  the  friend  who  was  with  her  one 
day  by  dancing  an  Arabian  dance  and  ending  by  throwing  a 
complete  somersault.  She  raced,  too,  at  breakneck  speed 
over  the  desert  on  an  Arabian  steed  with  her  Arab  drago- 
man, a  man  born  to  the  saddle,  amazing  the  native  rider  as 
he  dashed  after  her  in  vain. 

It  is  a  lovely  picture  that  one  is  given :  the  picture  of  a  Maude 
Adams  that  the  public  does  not  know:  the  real  Maude  Adams, 
riding  in  moonlight  on  donkey-back  around  the  Pyramids : 
sitting  at  the  door  of  her  tent  in  the  eternal  calm  of  the  desert, 
and  then  in  full  action  riding  and  shouting,  and  even  laughing 
with  girlish  glee  when  she  finds  herself  lost  in  the  heart  of  the 
Egyptian  Desert,  hundreds  of  miles  from  civilization. 

The  article  is  in  the  February  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

For  15  Cents  You  Have  It 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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Playing  Tennis  With 
Sarah  Bernhardt 


One  would  hardly  believe  it — that  a  woman  of 
66  could  be  as  agile  on  the  tennis  court  as  a  girl. 
Yet  here  is  the  photograph  to  prove  it,  taken  just 
last  summer,  showing  the  great  actress  in  the  act  of 
full  play,  darting  across  the  court  like  a  girl,  deliver- 
ing a  "back-hand  cut." 

And  she  will  plav  not  a  single  "set,"  but  for 
three  hours  at  a  time,  vanquishing  all  who  plav  with 
her  and  coming  out  of  the  game  as  fresh  as  she 
entered  it. 

It  is  a  really  remarkable  story  of  a  remarkable 
woman  at  her  remarkable  summer  home — an  old 
fort  —  plaving  remarkable  tennis.  The  pictures  are 
as  interesting  as  the  text. 

See  the  article  in  the  February  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

For  15  Cents  You  Have  a  Copy 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INDEI'KNDENCK   St^ARE 
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THE  housewives  of  West- 
field,  Mass.,  were  deter- 
mined to  have  only  pure 
foods.  Prof.  L.  B.  AUyn,  who 
made  the  exhaustive  laboratory 
tests  essential  to  this  purpose, 
set  the  seal  of  approval  upon  the 
Quality  Products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company, 
including 


:ryst 

"UCAR 


The  reasons  are  obvious,  for 
purity  has  always  been  the 
singlepurpose  in  every  step  of  the 
malcingof  Crystal  Domino  Sugar 
and  the  other  Quality  Prodiicts 
of  this  Company.  Special  elec- 
tric light  tests  gauge  its  glistening 
whiteness.  Keen-eyed  experts 
judge  the  size  and  texture  of  the 
crystals.  Scalding,  live  steam 
constantly  purifies  the  polished- 
steel  utensils.  And  Crystal 
Domino  Sugar  comes  to  you  in 
sealed  packages  as  pure  and 
wholesome  in  quality  as  it  is 
dainty  and   attractive  in   form. 

Read  the  story  of  its  making  m 
our  splendidly  illustrated  hnoklel. 
Sent  on  request.     Address  Dept.  G. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
117  Wall  Street  New  York 
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Portable  Garage 

WANT  THE  BEST? 

LET  YOUR  JUDGMENT 

SHOW  IN  THE  SELECTION 

OF  ONE 

iiipare  the  Springfield 
all  others  and  vou  will  find 
have  been  widely  imitated 
they  have  never  been  equaled.  Vou  will  also  find 
them  a  preat  convenience,  a  large  saving,  a  sure  jjro- 
tection  for  your  auto — right  in  your  own  yard. 

Write  for   our    Catalogue.      Designs    ni    colors 
both  garages  a  fid  rottagrt. 

SPRINGFIELD    PORTABLE    HOUSES 

^1  :i  lllirnr  (  II  ri- fl   li> 

SPRINGFl'^LD    MFG.    CO. 

901  Alien  Si  .Spiiarfield.Mut.  New  York  Officc.SSCortUndtSl. 


Portable   Garage  ^^iti 
tliat  while  our  Garages 
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ing,  noon,  and  night  in  such  will-o'-the-wisp 
occupations  as  rescuing  beautiful  women 
from  bad  men,  imprisoned  princesses  from 
their  proud  papas,  and  almost  anybody 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  Of  course,  the 
latter  instances  are  more  common,  writes 
Liieut.-Gen.  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  in 
The  Youth's  Companion,  and  he  gives  us 
several  examples  of  the  prosaic  value  of  the 
Boy  Scouts.     To  quote  a  few  of  these: 

In  Guildford,  Surrey,  England,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  town  council  for  a  grant 
to  aid  a  crippled  boy  to  go  to  school.  The 
case  attracted  attention.  A  clergyman 
gave  a  Bath  chair,  whereupon  the  local 
Boy  Scouts  volunteered  to  pull  it  daily  to 
the  school. 

In  a  slum  in  London  the  school-children, 
on  their  Avay  to  school,  were  continually 
being  robbed  of  their  dinners  by  a  band  of 
young  "hooligans."  The  Boy  Scouts  have 
formed  an  escort  for  the  children,  and  every 
day  convoy  them  safely  through  the  dan- 
gerous quarter. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  good  work  done 
by  Boy  Scouts  on  the  occasion  of  King 
Edward's  funeral.  There  were  hundreds 
of  Boy-Scout  ambulance  parties  at  work  in 
the  crowd.  When  they  had  a  case  to  deal 
with,  some  of  the  patrol  "formed  fence" 
to  keep  back  the  crowd,  others  rigged  a 
shelter  over  the  patient  to  keep  off  the  sun, 
and  one  boy  fanned  the  patient  while  the 
senior  attended  to  his  needs. 

One  patrol  was  particularly  active.  The 
patrol  leader  crawled  about  between  the 
legs  of  the  crowd  to  where  a  person  was 
fainting;  then  sounding  his  whistle,  he 
assembled  his  scouts  in  the  same  way  and 
set  to  work. 

They  get  their  rewards  in  this  world,  too, 
we  are  told — generally  in  the  shape  of  a 
material  medal  or  cross  of  bronze.  Four 
heroes  thus  rewarded  at  a  meeting  of  their 
clan  lately  are  Scouts  Rudd,  Driver,  An- 
derson, and  Fisher.     Says  our  informant : 

Scout  L.  Rudd,  2d  Leigh  Troop,  saw  a 
little  girl  playing  on  the  railway-track  at 
Shoebury.  He  climbed  the  railway  fence, 
crossed  the  line  in  front  of  a  train,  and  just 
reached  the  child  in  time  to  pull  her  out  of 
the  way.  He  himself  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  that  left  him  in  a  dazed  condition 
for  some  time.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
pluck,  the  child  would  have  been  killed. 
Rudd  received  the  bronze  medal^the  high- 
est award — for  gallantry. 

The  list  of  rescues  from  drowning  is  very 
long.     I  cite  merely  a  few  examples: 

Scout  Driver  of  the  training-ship  Mer- 
cury received  the  bronze  medal  for  gallan- 
try. A  gale  was  blowing,  a  strong  tide  was 
running,  and  the  ship  was  driving  through 
the  darkness  of  an  early  morning  in  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  when  one  of  the  crew  fell  over^ 
board.  Driver,  clad  tho  he  was  in  heavy 
oilskins,  dived  to  the  rescue.  The  boat  that 
]nil  out  from  the  ship  failed  to  find  him, 
altho  it  picked  up  another  scout  who  had 
done  just  the  same  thing.  Driver  got  to 
the  drowning  boy  and  held  him  up,  but 
both  were  carried  far  away  by  the  tide. 
Weighed  down  by  his  clothes  and  by  the 
heavy  load  of  his  senseless  comrade,  he  be- 
gan to  drown,  but  was  caught  in  the  nick 
of  time  by  a  boat  which  had  put  out  from 
the  shore.  * 

Patrol  Leader  Richard  Anderson,  four- 
teen years  old,  of  the  1st  Long  Eaton  Troop, 
was   walking  with  another   boy  along  the 
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Y^U    can    sim- 
plify your  morn- 
ing shave  by  lath- 
ering vsrith 

COLOBTE'S 

STICK  -  POWDER  -  CREAM 


There's  no  "rubbing  in" 
writh  the  fingers  before 
the  shave  and  there's  no 
"smart"  afterward — ^just 
a  cool,  refreshed  face. 

Use  Stick,  Pov^der  or 
Cream — the  result  will 
be  the  same. 

A  trial  size  of  your  choice 
sent  for  4  cents  postage. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.Y,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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canal  bank  near  Long  Eaton  when  he  sa\y  a 
small  boy  fall  into  the  deep,  swirling  water 
at  the  lock,  a  dange|r^s  place.  Diving  in. 
Anderson  swam  to  tli^  boy,  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  safely'  to  the  bank.  For 
this  act  he  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal 
for  gallantry. 

In  New  Zealand,  a  small  boy  in  a  canoe 
got  into  danger.  A  gale  was  blowing,  and 
a  big  sea  was  running.  He  was  being  car- 
ried seaward,  when  Scout  Alan  Fisher, 
Christchurch  Troop,  saw  him  from  the 
shore.  Quickly  he  got  three  other  boys 
together;  they  launched  a  boat  and  pushed 
out  to  the  rescue. 

They  reached  the  canoe,  got  the  boy  into 
their  own  boat,  and  brought  him  ashore, 
but  only  after  a  heroic  fight  with  sea  and 
storm  that  lasted  for  more  than  two  hours. 
Brave  as  they  all  were,  the  honor  goes  to 
the  scout  who  led  them,  for  he  was  a 
cripple;  he  faced  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
with  the  knowledge  that  if  the  boat  was 
swamped  the  others  might  swim,  but  for 
him  there  was  no  chance  of  rescue.  He  was 
another  to  whom  the  medal  was  given. 

Scout  Douglas  Smith,  aged  fourteen,  of 
the  4th  Ealing  Troop,  was  undressing  to 
bathe  in  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  near 
Brentford,  when  a  small  boy,  who  was 
already  bathing,  got  beyond  his  depth, 
and  was  being  carried  away  by  the  current. 
Scout  Smith,  altho  a  poor  swimmer,  said  to 
his  companion,  "I'll  try  to  get  him,"  and 
dashing  into  the  water,  did  his  best  to  save 
the  lad,  but  was  himself  carried  down  by 
the  stream.  Both  boys  were  drowned. 
But  Scout  Smith's  attempt  will  stand  as  a 
noble  example  to  his  brother  scouts  of  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice.  The  bronze  cross 
for  gallantry,  which  would  have  been  given 
to  him  had  he  lived,  was  awarded  to  him 
tho  dead,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  father. 
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TROUBLES     OF     A     BLACK 
POLICEMAN 

JUDGING  by  the  experiences  of 
Samuel  J.  Battle,  the  only  negro 
policeman  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we 
must  take  note  with  The  Sun  that  the  lot 
of  even  the  best  of  his  race  is  a  hard  one. 
For  Battle,  The  Sun  reports,  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  conscientious,  right- 
minded  black  men  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  painstaking  in  his  duties,  he  is  willing 
— even  eager — to  take  upon  himself  the 
work  of  others,  and  in  all  ways,  we  are 
told,  is  the  right  kind  of  a  man  for  New 
York's  renovated  police  department.  But 
Battle  has  his  troubles.     For  altho — 

any  man  of  the  precinct  will  tell  you 
"  Battle's  a  thorough  gentleman,"  yet  in 
the  station-house  nobody  talks  to  him,  and 
on  j)atrol  the  few  who  ventur(>  to  say. 
"  Hello,  Hatllc,"  speak  from  a  corner  of 
the  mouth,  and  are  sure  no  other  policeman 
is  in  sight.  For  the  "  silence  "  that  l)egaii 
when  Battle  entered  the  i)recinct  last  June 
is  as  deep  as  ever  to-day,  not  because  Battle 
is  a  negro— altho  that  was  the  reason  at 
first — but  because  every  white  policenian 
is  afraid  of  what  would  he  said  to  and  about 
hiin  if  he  made  any  attempt  to  bring  the 
"  silence "  to  an  end.  Six  months  ago 
the    men    thoiigiit     that    Batth"    could    h.- 


Madam— Your  Grocer  Will 
Tell  You  the  Facts  About 
Heinz  Tomato  Soup 

We  believe,  Madam,  that  you  would  have  To- 
mato Soup  more  often  in  your  home  if  tomato 
soup  were  easier  to   make.      Or,  if  you   knew  just 

how  Heinz  Tomato  Soup  measures  up  to  the  very  best  home- 
made— with  none  of  the  bother  and  fuss. 

Everyone  Hkes  Tomato  Soup,  and  Heinz  Tomato  Soup 
needs  only  an  introduction  to  make  it  a  steady  and  welcome 
visitor  to  your  home.  It  is  ready  to  serve  in  next  to  no 
time — just  heat. 

Your  grocer  knows  what  the  Heinz  Pure  Food  Institu- 
tion stands  for,  and  what  the  Heinz  label  means  on  any 
food  product. 

He  knows  that  on  Heinz  Tomato  Soup  it  means  choice 
tomatoes — picked  at  the  prime  of  ripeness — prepared  the  very 
day  they  leave  the  vines — with  the  addition  of  rich  cream 
and  pure  spices. 

He  knows  the  painstaking  care  that  has  made  Heinz 
quality  possible.  And  he  should  tell  you — for  /lis  own  interest 
as  well  as  ours — that  he  is  satisfied  to  make  a  little  less  profit 
on  Heinz  57  Varieties  in  order  to  give  you  more  quality 
for  your  money. 

These  are  the  facts  about  Heinz  Tomato  Soup  and  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  satisfy  yourself  of  its  goodness.  Just  try  one 
can. — If  you  do  not  like  it  your  grocer  will  refund  your  money. 

H.  J.    Heinz  Co. — 57  Varieties 

Member  of  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Foods 
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Fast  colors,  correct  fit 

and   satisfactory   wear, 

not  only   claimed   but 

GUARANTEED 

That's  why  it  pays  to  look  for 
^jfiefljl    when    you   buy    shirts. 

Write  for  the  EM  ERY  Book  of  Styles.   Let 
us    fill    your    order    through    your   dealer. 

Walter  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.  Philadelphia 


Adirondack  Mackinaws 

lor  men  and  women  help  you  in  your  Winter's 
fun  and  comfort.  They  cost  J8.  Made  of 
1/ure  virgin  wool;  wind-proof  and  almost 
water-proof.  Vanous  solid  colors,  mixtures, 
stripes  and  plaids.  35  inches  long,  5-inch 
siorm-collar  and  detachable  storm  hood. 
State  regular  coat  size  and  color.  .Sample 
cloths  in  all  colors  and  combinations  sent  on 
request.  Ask  for  large  illustrated  catalog  of 
outdoor  outflttings  for  men  and  women. 

W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO. 

96    Ma<n    Street,  Saremac  Lake,  N.   Y. 

Matchless  Pocket  Lighter 

A  i>€rfectli?^lit<?i .  Occupies  no  more  space  in  the 
pocki-tthan  a  penril.   Indispensable  to 
every  snu'ker.  hunter,  fisher- 
man,and  nntoinuhilist. 
Heavily  nickel 
plated 


Durable 
and 
water- 
proof.with 
perfect  ignition 
fiatisfaction  guaran 


teed  or  money  refunded.  Sent 

post-paid    coliiplet.- witll  porUftclip 

35c,  Special  proposition  to  agents  and  dealers. 

SCHILLEK   MFG.   CO.,   Dept.  E-7,  Schiller  BIdg.,   CHICAGO 


and  made 
of  finest 
material. 


gURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


The  tobacco  with  a  regret. 

The  regret  is  th.nt  you  hare  wnBtod  bo  manr 
jreard  before  you  began  smoking  ARCADIA. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pii>o  Bmokfrs,  who  ap- 
preciate a  Booihing  and  meditativo  ijipc.  and  are 
irrinii  to  find  a  tobacco  that  fiatistii'H  perfectly, 
will  find  their  Ideal  in  ARCADIA  .MIXTUKK. 

If  yon  hare  never  had  the  luxury  of  emoklns 
AiCADH 

SEND  10  CENTS  ^^^Vrj^U 

THE  SURBRUG  CO..  204  Broadway,  New  York 


hazed  into  resigning,  or  at  least  into  asking 
for  a  transfer.  Now  they  know  he  isn't 
that  sort  and  he  has  made  himself  so  re- 
spected that  most  of  them  would  be  sorry 
to  see  him  depart,  but  he  remains  in  Coven- 
try because  none  of  his  white  mates  has 
the  courage  to  suggest  to  the  others  that 
he  has  earned  release. 

Battle's  own  story,  as  told  to  a  Hun 
reporter,  is  interesting.     Says  he: 

I  was  born  in  Newbern,  S.  C,  twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  and  had  a  grammar- 
school  education.  When  I  came  North  I 
went  to  West  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  and 
found  myself  the  only  colored  man  in  town. 
A  boarding-house  took  me  in  without 
question,  and  I  went  to  the  boss  of  a  cotton- 
mill  for  a  job.  He  said:  "  I  don't  know 
about  this,  Battle.  We  need  men,  but 
we've  never  employed  a  negro."  "  Well," 
I  said  to  the  boss,  "  if  you've  never  had  a 
colored  man  you  don't  know  whether 
there'll  be  any  trouble  or  not.  Take  me 
on  and  see."  He  did,  and  there  wasn't  a 
speck  of  trouble. 

Eight  years  ago  I  became  one  of  those 
red-capped  porters  at  the  Grand  Central 
Station.  I  stayed  there  until  last  June, 
and  never  had  a  complaint  against  me.  I 
got  to  be  assistant-chief  of  the  porters, 
married,  and  was  content,  until  one  day 
it  struck  me  that  assistant-chief  was  all  I 
could  ever  hope  to  be  and  there  wouldn't 
be  any  pension  when  I  got  to  be  an  old 
man.  So  I  said  to  myself,  "  I'm  going  to 
be  a  policeman."  I  took  the  examination 
and  stood  199th  among  638  men.  When 
my  name  got  to  the  top  of  the  eligible  list 
I  was  passed  over  twice  because  the  sur- 
geon said  I  had  a  "  murmuring  heart," 
altho  I  am  positive  my  heart  never  mur- 
mured in  its  whole  life.  Then  Mr.  Waldo 
became  commissioner,  the  civil-service  law 
was  enforced,  and  here  I  am. 

Battle  informed  the  reporter  that  he 
hadn't  a  single  complaint  to  make  of  his 
treatment  by  the  other  policemen.  "  And 
as  for  the  captains  and  lieutenants  " — 
they  had  simply  gone  out  of  their  way  to  be 
kind  to  him.  But  the  "  silence  "  still  exists. 
Said  a  member  of  the  force  recently: 

I  haven't  heard  of  anybody  having  a 
word  with  him  except  on  police  business 
since  he  got  on  probation,  and  that's  more 
than  six  months.  I  never  talk  to  him  my- 
self except  when  we  meet  at  the  end  of  our 
beats  with  no  other  police  ears  in  the 
vicinity.     I  ain't  got  the  nerve. 

But  if  you  won't  repeat  it  at  the  house 
I'll  tell  you  that  we  regard  Battle  as  a 
gentleman.  He  has  never  said  anything 
uncivil,  and  he  does  more  than  his  share 
of  the  work.  For  instance,  one  day  there 
was  a  mess  of  a  grocery-cart  and  an  auto- 
mobile on  Central  Park  West.  There  were 
tliree  pri.soners,  and  all  I  could  tend  to  un- 
der the  circumstances  was  two.  Along 
comes  Battle  on  his  way  to  the  hou.se. 
Says  he:  "  Want  me  to  take  one  of  them 
in?  "  Breakin'  my  rule  about  not  spc^akin' 
to  him,  I  says:  "  I  certainly  would  be 
obliged."  So  he  takes  the  prisoner  to  the 
house  as  cheerful  as  you  please;  and  if  you 
know  how  the  ordinary  policeman  hates 
to  do  anybody  else's  work  you  know  what 
that  means. 


A 
Great 


■Queen" 


Horse  Story 

"KATE  and  QUEEN" 
By  Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

King  of  Horse  Trainers 

Kquals  the  f:imniis  "Black  Bennty"  in 
human  interest— surpasses  it  in  praetioa- 
bility.  '"Kate"  a  victim  of  poor  liHiiillins 
is  vividl.v  contrasted  with"Queen"who  was 
more  fortunate.  You  sympathize  with  one 
— rejoice  with  the  other— e\'en  as  vou  si^h 
for  the  slum  waif  and  laugh  with  the  child 
of  fortune. 

Prof.  Beery  has  skillfully  woven  into  this 
intensely  interestinfi  and  truestory  many 
valual)lesuKgestions  for  handlinK horses— 
a  re>ult  of  a  lifetime's  experience. 

Special  offer  to  Horsemen 

Prof.  Beery  desires thiitevery  hor.seowner, 
trainer,  breeder— everyone  interested  in 
horses— should  re^d  this  great  story.  To 
make  it  possil)le,  for  a  short  time  he  offers 
every  interested  horseman  a  copy,  worth 
$1.00,  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of 

25c  Postpaid 

If  .^ou  have  even  a  passing  interest  in 
horses— if  you  own.train  or  breed  them,  vou 
will  gather  from  it  a  fund  of  knowleilge 
worth  many  times  the  small  price.  Send 
for  a  copy  today.    Enclose  stamps  or  coin. 

FRPP  With  each  book  wo  send  Irec  a 
*  lvl_il_i  beautiful  colored  pi<ture  of 
Queen— oil  painting  effect— suitable  for 
Iraming.    Order  today.     Addre.ss 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 


Box  502 


Pleasant  Hill,  Ohi. 


BRIDGE    SET   $ 


In  handsome  book  form — rich 
lokii 
highest 


looking,  convenient.  Twodecks 

quality,     gilt     edged   p„,,„-jj 
playing  cards  with  score  pad.   •^""P"" 


Genuine   Seal     Grain    leather  case, 
leather    lined.      Fastens  with    button 
clasp.    When  closed,  locks  like  book 
with  gilt-edge  leaves.     Limited  offer 
$1  OOpiistpaid.     Prompt  refund  if 
not  satisfied.    Booklet  free. 

V.  TT.  TTCCKa  VO.Spr|ngfl.-l<I.Mn>s 


GENTSiBIG  PROFITS 


Tbo  only  strop- 
per  that  stropN 
any  ruzur  ilia;;- 
onaM.v. 
tilla^allt4^«■d 
for  life. 


ipper,  automatical 
perfert  edge  nn  any  razor,  old  style  or  safety* 
Biff  sfllcr.      Every  man    wants   one       Write 
quick  for  terms,  prices  and  territ<"jry. 
I>.  Brandt  Cutlery  Co.,  84  W.  Broad  way^.T. 


r 


MAKES    IT    A    LAUNCH 

I'xKorone  of  our  detaohable  rowbiiat  motorsinto 
^  place  on  the  stern  of  your  rowboat  ord  1  nuy .  start 
inotiir,  and  tills  powerful  little  Kasollne  motor  will 
propel  your  boatat  from  six  to  eight  nillesan  hour, 
or  tow  your  yacht  to  anchorage  incase  of  a  calm. 


E 


VINRUDE 

Motor 


DlTACH&BtE 
ROW  BOAT 

Is  not  a  playtliint;  or  toy,  but  a  practical,  durable 

marine  iiKitor.    Weighs  62  lbs..  Is  compact  andean 

be  easily  carried  any  «  here.    Take  It  with  you 

on  automobile  trips  or  hunting  and  (Ish- 

I  ng  expeditions.  Any  boat,  any  where. 

ra  made  Into  a  launch  In  a  minute.     It 

I  doubles  the  pleasure  of  an  outing. 

Send  for  booklet. 


EVINRUDE    MOTOR    CO. 

246  Reed  St  .Milwaukee 
New  York  Salesroom 
260  West  Broadway 
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But  as  for  sayin'  "  howdy  do  "  to  Battle 
in  the  station-house — not  me. 

If  any  New-Yorker  cares  to  make  an 
examination  for  himself,  Battle,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  stationed  in  the  Park  district, 
and  patrols  Central  Park  West  from  the 
Circle  to  Sixty-seventh  Street.  He  says, 
however,  that  he  is  willing  to  go  to  the 
negro  quarter,  if  asked  to,  or  anywhere 
else.  His  one  complaint  is  that  under  the 
regulations  he  cannot  be  examined  for 
promotion  until  five  years  are  up — and  by 
that  time,  says  The  Sun,  "  Oh,  well,  some 
of  the  men  may  speak  to  him,  and  then 
perhaps  their  conversation  will  prove  to 
be  neither  as  agreeable,  nor  as  interesting, 
as  their  silence." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  "  Pedagog's  "  Parody 

Up  from  the  South  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  the  Governor  fresh  dismay, 
Came  Watterson — 

Oh,  the  wild  charge  he  made, 
That  Woodrow  was  afraid 
Of  Colonel   Harvey. 

Yet  many  a  year  ago. 

In  a  Kingdom  by  the  sea 
Woodrow   was   loved   and   knew   that   he 
loved 

Said  Harvey  and  Annabel  Lea. 

But  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  political  game  is  peculiar; 

Which   "Marse  Henry"   now  comes  to 
explain. 

Once,  upon  an  evening  dreary, 
As  they  pondered  weak  and  weary, 
Harvey,  Watterson,  and  Wilson,  over 
Presidential  lore. 
Suddenly  tht^y  started  scrapping, 
"Wilson,"  Harvey  said,  "stop  rapping, 
Don't  you  want  me  to  support  you?" 
Wilson   answered   "Nevermore!" 

"Now  I  love  the  Gov.  in  the  springtime, 

I  love  the  Gov.  in  the  fall, 
"But,"   says   Hen,   "when   the   Gov.   gets 
fussy 

I  don't  love  the  Gov.  at  all!" 

"Far  away  down  South  in  the  land  of 
cotton 

We  think  .such  conduct  simply  r —  scan- 
dalous. 

Turn  away ! 
Turn  away! 
Turn  away! 
^  He  can't  land!" 

But  Wilson  sits  in  silence,  in  a  dul!,  dtuk 
dock, 

Impri.soned  in  a  secret  fhat  he  won't  un- 
lock; 

And  hi.s  nerves  must  !)(■  in  tatt<>rs  from  tin 
short,  sharp  shock 

That  he  gets  as  old  "Marse  Henry"  starts 
to  knock,  knock,  knock! 

— New  York  Evcniny  Snu. 


*f 


(/K^  ja  auy^fer  " 


/or  j^e/n^^rouc/^o/l^r/ 
7^  rosyA/us^o/yoz/t^^ 
is  ^ep?  captit'e  j^c^eeAS 
t^a^  are  c/canseaanc/ 
noz/r/s^ei/jfy /^e  i7f?ported 
pa/m  an^/oai'eoi/s  />^ 
Th/^po/tve  Soajo  —  /^e 
J^es/'  ^z/ar/^'an^r  your 
c/az^^terls  co/j;jy/ex/oji 


PALMOLIVE 

Is  More  Than  Mere  Soap 

PALMOLIVE  refreshes,  invigorates  and  delights  as  no  other  soap  can. 
It  brings  healthy  "life"  to  the  skin— makes  it  soft,  smooth  and  beautiful. 


Palmolive  Cream 

A  pure  white  cream, 
manufactured  in  our 
own  laboratories 
after  an  original 
formula. 

Penetrates  and  soft 
ens  the  skin,  cleans- 
ing the  deepest  pores. 
Leaves  the  skin  in 
the  pink  of  condition. 

Practically  every 
drug  store  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  sells  Palm- 
olive  Soap  and  Palm- 
olive  Cream! 

Send  the  band  from 
a  cake  of  Palmolive 
Soap  and  we  will 
send  you  a  generous 
facsimile  jar  of  Palm- 
olive Cream  post- 
paid. 


Price  50c. 


The  Orientals  are  partly  responsible  for  Palmolive.  They 
proved  the  value  of  Olive  and  Palm  Oils  as  natural  beautifiers. 

We  increase  the  value  of  these  oils  with  our  scientific  blend 
— the  result  of  hundreds  of  tests  and  experiments  carried 
through  36  years. 

Thus  Palmolive  does  for  the  skin  what  no  other  soap  can 
do — what  these  oils  by  themselves  cannot  do. 

The  olive  oil  in  this  soap  alone  produces  that  fresh,  cool, 
green  hue.  Contains  no  free  alkali.  The  natural  oils  of  the 
skin  are  protected  and  the  skin  is  kept  soft  and  smooth. 

30  tons  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  each  cake  of  Palmolive, 
making  it  last  longer  than  ordinary  soaps — more  soap  to  each  cake. 

Perfect  cleanliness — a  fresh,  Oriental  fragrance  character- 
izes Palmolive. 

Palmolive    lathers    quickly    and    freely    in    either  hard     or 
soft  water. 
Learn  what  is  lacking  in  the  soap  you  use  now  by  comparing  with  Palmolive. 

Get  a  cake  of  your  dealer  today  or  send  two  2-cent 
stamps  for  sample  and  free  booklet,  "The 
Easy  Way  to  Beauty." 

B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  COMPANY 

516  Fowler  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Beautiful  Art  Calendar 

reprodvA^ing  in  full  colnrs  Gfamnns  oil  paintings 
of  Oriental  qut'ens.  btj  />^  Lixii,  sent  post  pa  iii  for  ^.»f 
in  stamps  or  silver,  with  a  free  sample  of  Falmolive 
Soap  and  jar  of  Palmolive  Cream. 

(i8<)) 


Price  15c. 


ll    I     Write  for  Our  "Book  of  Designs  " 

»•■     "        licautifulK'  illustnitcii  in  colors,  sliow- 


lu-autifully  illustrated  in  colors,  show- 
ing-our  Sanitary  C'lawfoot  Mission  and 
Staniiaiii    bookcases     aiul   how    you     will     save 
money  by  placing  tliem  in  your  home. 

Till'  handsome  designs,  the  rich  finish,  the  removable 
nou  hiiuliii'.^  Hnors.thcabsciK  (Mil  distiyuriu'.;  iron  bantl--, 
niaketliem  f,ir1)etter  tlian  the  c'ld-fa>hioncd  kind. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 

and  high  (iiiality  is  guaranteed.     Sold  by  dealers  or 
direct.     .Address  Dept.  I! 

1.1  V\  riKMTIKK  CO..    I!>  Mrtonu  .St..    Grand  Kuplds.    nirli. 
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Children  with 
sound    bodies 

make  strong  men  and  women  later. 
You  mothers  can  make  your 
children  well  and  strong  by  proper 
feeding.  Whole  wheat  provides 
n  a  t  u  r  e*s  most  nourishing,  body- 
building  food,  and 

Ralston 

Wheat  Food 

is  the  most  economical  and  the  best. 
Just  the  finest  whole  w^heat,  ground, 
w^ith  all  its  nourishment  and  delic- 
ious flavor  left  in.  A  solid  substantial 
food.  Great  for  growing  children. 
Ralston  is  not  factory  cooked — but 
fresh  cooked, every  morning,  inyour 
own  kitchen,  and  brought  to  your 
table,  tempting  and  delicious. 
A  cup  full,  when  cooked  makes 
six  dishes  —  a 


i 


box  makes  fifty 

breakfasts. 

What  is  good  for 
your  children  is 
good  for  you.  Serve 
Ralston  to  the  whole 
family.  Buy  a  box 
today,  for  your  child- 
ren's sake — you  will 
like  it  too. 


Parina  Whole  Wheat  Flour 

makes  tlelicious.nourishiii)^  bread, 
muilin.s,  rolls,   etc.      Try  it,   too. 


The 


Putman 
Boots 


The 

Worlds 

Standard 


Have  been  made  for  Sportsmen* 

Prospectors,     Civil    and    Minmg 

Engineers,  &c.,   longer  than  any 

other  make  of  boots.      We  ship 

the     genuine     made    to    measure 

Putman  Boots  direct  to  you,  and 

guarantee  a  fit.    Catalogue  of  over 

100  styles  of  Water  Proof  Boots 

and  Shoes,   Oiled,    Tanned  and 

Moosehide  Moccasins  at  all  prices, 

and  self   measurement  blanks 

sent  upon  request.      Delivery 

charges  prepaid  m  the 

United  States, Canada 

or  Mexico. 

H.    J.   PUTMAN    &    CO. 

11:1  Filth  Sl^  N.  E.         Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Referred     to     the     Lexicographer. — To 
Renege — "  Not  to  follow  suit." 
To  Reno—"  To  begin  suit:'— Life. 


No  Credit. — Maybe  the  man  who  boasts 
that  he  doesn't  owe  a  dollar  in  the  world 
couldn't  if  he  tried. — Cincinnali  Times- 
Star. 


Mistaken  Identity. — "  Sir,  1  am  looking 
for  a  little  succor." 

"  Well,  do  I  look  like  one?  " — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


Particulars  Wanted.  — "  Yes,  that's  Dr. 
Bloggs." 

"  Allopath,  homeopath,  horse,  or  divin- 
ity? " — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Art  in  the  Home. — Mrs.  Kicker — "  The 
Filigrees  have  a  Corot  in  the  dining-room." 

Mr.  Kicker — "  That's  nothing.  We 
have  a  whistler  in  the  kitchen." — Satire. 


Hope. — He — "  They  say  men  of  brains 
live  long." 

She — "  Well,  hope  for  the  best.  You 
may  prove  one  of  the  exceptions." — Balti- 
more American. 


Proved. — "  I    wonder   if  Jack   knows   J 
have  money." 

"  Has  he  proposed?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  He  knows." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Reason  Enough. — Piug — "  Don't  you 
wish  you  could  live  your  life  over  again?  " 

Fogg — "  Well,  I  should  say  not.  I've 
got  a  twenty-year  endowment  policy 
maturing  this  month." — Boston  Transcript. 


Heroism  Explained. — The  Passer-by — 
"  You  took  a  great  risk  in  rescuing  that 
boy;  you  deserve  a  (^arnegie  medal. 
What  prompted  you  to  do  it?  " 

The  Hero — "  He  had  my  skates  on  !  " — 
I'uck. 


Cynicissimus. — "  Kveu  the  Standard  Oil 
C.ompany  has  found  out  that  there's  a 
hereafter." 

"  Think  so?  You'll  find  out  in  due  time 
that  the  hereafter  is  al)out  the  same  as  its 
heretofore." — Chicago   Tribune. 


Lucky  He  Did. — Mr.  Fi.rBDXJB — "  You 
women  are  mighty  slow.  During  the  time 
it  took  you  to  select  that  hat  I  went  out 
and  made  two  hundred  dollars." 

Mrs.  Flubdub — "  I'm  so  glad,  dear. 
You'll  need  it  !  ''—Puck. 


Mama'.:;  Mistake. — "  How  cold  your 
nose  is  !  " 

The.se  words  came  from  th«i  daughter  of 
the  house,  who  was  .sitting  in  the  parlor 
with  her  beau. 

"  Is  Towser  in  the  parlor  again?  "  de- 
manded her  mother  from  th*;  next  room. 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  No  mother;  Towser  isn't  in  the  parlor." 

And   then   .silence   resumed  its   reign. 
Louisville  Courier  Journal. 


Royal 


Olive  Oil 

ii>  Capsules 


for  your  health 

They  carry  Nature's  purest  &  best  blood- 
maker,  streng-th-huilder,  nerve-tonic  &  health- 
giver,  tastelessly  down  the  throat. 

The  olive  oil  in  these  capsules  took  the 
gold  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  &  Paris  Expo- 
sitions and  is  the  highest-priced  olive  oil  in 
the  world. 

Prest  in  most  sanitary  manner  from  tlie 
world's  finest  olives.  Nutritive  value,  97 
per  cent. 

Royal  Olive  Oil  Capsules  increase  strength 
&  vitality,  enrich  the  blood  &  increase  its  germ- 
icidal power,  thus  preventing  disease.  They 
clear  the  complexion  &  "lubricate"  the  whole 
body  machine.     A  specific  for  constipation. 

$1.00  for  box  of  120  capsules,  delivered. 
25c  for  sample  box  (24  capsules). 

THOMAS   MARTINDALE  &  COMPANY 

1001  >*«= Philadelphia 

Market 
Street 


DOES  YOUR  FIREPLACE  SMOKE  ? 

If  su,  write  me  and  I  will  send  you  my  question  blank 
which  enables  me  to  positively  locate  and  correct 
fireplace  troubles. 

I  MAKE  FIREPLACES  DRAW 

and  by  the  aid  of  your  answers  I  can 
locate  tlie  trouble  and  furnish  a 
scientific  plan  and  design  for  neces- 
sary changes  I  guarantee  success  or 
money  back.  Send  no  money  or  de- 
scription of  trouble  until  you  get  my 
question  blank.  . 

Prospective  builders  shoitld  also 
pend  for  my  circular  on  I'hic  Con- 
struction, free. 

E.  C.  COLEMAN,  Specialist  in  Hne  Constraction 
431   Ulobc  Itid;;..  Srattlo.  IVn. 


For  Reading  in  Comfort 


GET 


i 


^ 


^ 


It  holds  your  reading 
just  wheie  you  want  it. 
No  eye  strain  —no  nerve 
strain — no  energy  wasted 
— all  your  powers  concen- 
trated on  your  reading. 
Slips  on  or  off  Chair  or 
Tabic  instantly.  Holds  Bo<il<,  MaKazinc  or  Paper.  Aladc 
"f  metal— handHomt'lv  plated  Oxidized  copper  or  nickel 
'I'o  introduce  our  new  location  the.v  will  be  sent  >  ou  for 
*1..'>U  each.    Posipaid.     Send   .vour  orders  at  once  direct  to 

The  Reit-U  Book  Holder  Co.,         Dept.  D,      Los  Angelei,  Cal. 

S.-,\ilJ(,r  "  The  Stori/  of  the  liest-U." 

Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document  ? 

Keep  Contracts,  Notes,  Mortgages,  Insur- 
ance Policies  in  a  Harler  New  Document  File. 
$1.25 


Made  of  steel,  covered  with  seal  yrain  ker.)tol  leather.  WiJI 
last  a  lifetime.  A  perfect  Kile  for  office,  home,  or  s  fety 
depo,sit  boxat  the  bank.  Opens  like  a  book.  20  strong  manila 
pockets,  4'^  X  loH  in  with  metal  eyelets.  Cord  allows  expan- 
sion, and  holds  fast  without  f  ing.  Net  price,  $1.25  delivered. 
(iiiitritttteed  Sat/fffifturtt  nr  Muneit  lift  itnied 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  60  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
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No  Cruelty  Allowed. — A  Boston  con- 
temporary announces  the  engagement  of 
the  son  of  Dr.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  "  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  and  Mrs.  Rowley." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


A  New  Recipe. — At  an  examination  of 
nurses  the  young  lady  was  asked  by  the 
physician:  "  What  would  you  do  to  cure  a 
cold  in  the  head?  " 

She  replied:  "  1  would  put  my  feet  in 
hot  water  till  you  were  in  profuse  perspira- 
tion."— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


A  Deep  One. — "  Gosh  all  hemlock  !  " 
■exclaimed  the  first  farmer;  "  ain't  yer 
struck  water  yet?  How  deep  hev  ye 
gone?  " 

"  'Bout  a  hundred  feet,"  replied  the 
other  placidly. 

"  An'  ain't  ye  discouraged?  " 

"  O !  I  dunno.  I  can't  say  I  ain't 
gittin'  a  long  well." — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 


Best  Sellers. — When  Whistler  was  living 
in  the  Latin  Quarter  in  his  youth  a  friend 
took  him  to  task  for  his  idleness.  "  Why 
don't  you  pitch  in  and  paint  something?  " 
said  the  friend.  "  Pretty  soon  your 
money  will  be  all  gone,  and  those  three  rolls 
of  canvas  will  still  be  standing  empty  there 
behind  the  door,  just  as  they've  been  stand- 
ing for  the  last  six  weeks  !  "  Whistler,  as 
he  lay  on  the  bed  smoking  his  pipe,  an- 
swered lazily:  "  But  you  see,  as  long  as 
there's  nothing  on  the  canvas  I  can  sell  it." 
—  .4  rgonaut. 


The  Prodigal's  Sin. — A  young  Xew 
Haven  man,  returning  home  from  a  health 
trip  to  Colorado,  told  his  father  about  buy- 
ing a  silver-mine  for  $3,000.  '"  1  knew 
they'd  rope  you  in  !  "  exclaimed  the  old 
man.  "  So  you  were  ass  enough  to  buy  a 
humbug  mine." 

"  Yes;  but  I  didn't  lose  anything.  1 
formed  a  company,  and  sold  half  the  stock 
to  a  Connecticut  man  for  .fT.OOO." 

"  Y-you  did,"  gasped  the  old  man  as  he 
turned  white.  "  I'll  bet  I'm  the  one  who 
bought  it." 

"  I  know  you  are,"  coolly  oh.-^erved  the 
young  man  as  he  crossed  ^is  legs  and  tried 
to  appear  very  much  at  home.  —  Argonaut. 


Honesty  Itself. — Application  for  employ- 
ment was  recently  made  to  a  Louisville 
business  man  by  a  young  chap  from  the 
mountain  region  of  the  State.  The  Louis- 
ville man  was  favorably  imjjrest  by  the 
stranger,  but  as  no  references  were  offered 
he  determined  to  hold  the  appHcation  in 
uheyanee  until  he  (;ould  personally  look 
into  the  young  man's  antecedents,  which 
he  could  do  wh<'n  next  he  visitt'd  that  part 
of  tlie  Stat^i  whence  the  applicant  hailed. 
1 1  was  not  long  before  the  opportunity  was 
alTorded.  The  Louisville  man  sought  out 
the  sheriff  of  the  young  man's  home  county 
and  asked: 

"  Do  you  know  Bill  Sarks?  '! 
Shore,  1  know  him." 

"  What  kind  of  a  young  man  is  he?  " 

"  Pretty  fair." 

*'  Is  he  honest?  " 

"  Honest?  Shore.  Why,  he's  l)een  ar- 
rested three  times  for  stealin",  and  ac(juit- 
ti'd  each  time."      .Argon  an  I. 


What  a  Difference  Between 
the  Equitable  and  Singer  Fires 

The  Equitable  fire  cost  seven  or  more  lives  and  quite  a  few^ 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Singer  fire  (in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Trust 
Company,  on  the  26th  floor,  September  29th,  1910)  cost  the  furniture 
m  the  room  in  which  the  fire  originated.  What  would  have  happened 
had  not  the  Singer  tower  been  totally  fireproof,  is  obvious.  The  re- 
mciining  sixteen  stones  above  and  others  below  would  have  been  as 
suscephble  to  flames  as  the  head  of  an  enormous  match. 
The  Singer  fire  extinguished  itself — by  consuming  the  inflammable 
contents  confined  at  the  point  of  the  fire's  origination.  TTie  fire  did 
not,  could  not,  spread,  simply  because  it  could  not  eat  its  way  from 
room  to  room,  or  floor  to  floor. 

This  is  the  unit  form  of  construction  made  possible  by  the  origination 
and  developing  to  their  highest  state  of  efficiency  of 

DAHLSTROM 

Metallic  Doors  and  Trim 

The  Singer  building  is  equipped  throughput  with  the  Dahlstrom  Prod- 
ucts— doors,  partitions,  waiinscoting,  picture  moulding  and  all  necessary 
trim — are  of  STEEL,  enameled  and  grained  so  perfectly  as  to  deceive 
the  best  of  wood  experts. 

Each  office,  or  suite  of  offices,  is  virtucilly  a  building  in  itself.  A  fire  may 
occur  in  dozens  of  them  at  the  same  time  and  on  various  floors,  but  the 
safety  of  the  structure  is  not  affected.  The  most  that  any  of  the  fires  can 
do  is  to  consume  only  the  contents  of  the  units  in  which  they  first  occur. 

The  difference  between  the  Equitable  and 
Singer  fires  is  the  difference  in   building. 

Remember  that  as  long  as  you  erect  fire-inviting  buildings  nothing  but 
their  ultimate  destruction  can  be  expected. 

h  seems  that  there  should  be  ample  food  for  thought  in  these  two  fires 
— for  architect,  owner,  builder,  and  tenant. 

We  are  the  originators  of  "  steel  interiors  "  and  have  develop>ed  them  to  their  highest 
state  of  efficiency.  Our  factories  are  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  The 
^^       ^^  Dahlstrom  Products  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  modern  structures 

^5AiST^^^         throughout  the  country,  the  battleships  Florida  and  Utah,  and  so  on. 

Complete  literature  and  particulars  upon  request. 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC  DOOR  COMPANY 

The  Dahlstrom  Products 

Executive  Offices  and  Factorie* : 

55  Blackstone  Ave.,  JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Investments   for  the 
professional  man 

The  professional  man  requires  a  form 
of  investment  that  combines  the  maxi- 
mum of  safety  with  the  minimum  of 
attention — he  is  not  in  position  to  take 
even  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  business 
man. 

Bonds  of  cities,  towns  and  states,  of 
established  railroads  and  public  utility 
properties,  where  they  conform  to  pro- 
per standards,  are  a  superior  form  of 
investment  for  the  professional  man. 
Such  bonds  are  safe,  convenient  and 
marketable. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.  for  many  years 
have  been  extensive  dealers  in  bonds  of 
this  character  and  their  recommenda- 
tion of  a  bond  has  invanably  been 
reliable  evidence  of  its  dependability. 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  particu- 
lars of  the  Halsey  service  and  offerings 
of  bonds  suited  to  your  needs,  regard- 
less of  whether  your  proposed  invest- 
ment amounts  to  a  few  hundred  dollars 
or  many  thousand. 

Ask  for  Circular  D-66 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  and 
Public  Utility   Bonds  for  investment. 

New  York      PbiUdelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 

49  Wall  St.    U2ltb«stnut.St.    l.>r>n.lllouroeSt.   4->l  California  St. 
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Special  Circular  Describing 
126  Issues  of 

Listed  Stocks 

The  stocks  are  classified  by  us 
as  follows  : 

Investment 

Semi-investment 

Speculative 

The  circular  also  contains  sugges- 
f  ions  as  to  how  to  effect  a  purchase  or 
sale  of  stocks,  and  tables  showing  net 
returns  from  dividend  payings  stocks 

Write  for  Circular  No.  459 

"  Railroad  and  Industrial  Stocks'" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Coo 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchanice 
Albanjr  Boston  Chicago 
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A    GOOD    YEAR    FOR    BONDS 
PREDICTED 

THE  plethora  of  money — it  promises  to 
become  still  more  plethoric  as  the  year 
advances — argues  well  for  the  bond  mar- 
ket. "A  leading  bond  expert,"  whose  con- 
nection is  with  a  large  investing  institution 
in  New  York,  recently  made  a  canvass  of 
banking  institutions  in  important  cities  of 
the  East  and  West,  where  several-score 
bankers  and  underwriters  were  interviewed, 
and  The  Financial  World  hears  that  "more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  agree 
that  this  year  will  probably  be  one  of  ex- 
treme ease  in  money  ";  hence  there  will  be 
calls  for  a  minimum  of  capital  require- 
ments, which  means  a  quiet  year  in  the 
commercial  world  and  the  piling  up  of  idle 
money  in  financial  centers.  Other  em- 
ployment for  this  money  will  therefore  be 
sought.  Many  believe  it  will  go  into  bonds. 
The  bond  expert  referred  to  is  quoted  as 
having  said: 

' '  There  will  be  no  big  boom  in  the  bond 
market,  but  I  have  been  very  much  im- 
prest with  the  healthful  tone  of  the  invest- 
ment market  everywhere  I  have  been. 
People  are  conservatively  inclined  this  year 
and  for  that  reason  the  surplus  capital  will 
gravitate  toward  bonds,  rather  than  the 
stock  market.  The  bond  market  is  in  a 
position  where  it  can  absorb  some  pretty 
good-sized  issues  and,  if  the  big  under- 
writers do  not  choke  the  market  to  death 
with  new  issues,  as  they  sometimes  do,  we 
will  have  one  of  the  best  bond  years  in  the 
last  decade." 

Dealing  with  actual  conditions  as  re- 
fleeted  in  sales,  a  writer  in  the  same  paper 


and  are  not  haggling  over  the  price  or  be- 
traying any  particular  concern  over  the 
immediate  future  of  industry.  Short-term 
notes  are  in  strong  demand  and  corpora- 
tions are  finding  httle  difficulty  in  dispo- 
sing of  well-secured  issues  of"  this  class. 
More  of  this  sort  of  financing  is  looked  for 
before  spring,  when,  if  the  absorption  of 
old  bond  issues  continues  as  it  has,  some 
new  and  long-term  issues  will  be  forthcom- 
ing to  take  up  maturing-note  issues. 

"The  foreign  demand  for  American: 
bonds  is  showing  a  steady  if  only  a  slow  in- 
crease. Houses  which  have  "established 
foreign  connections  report  a  very  good  in- 
quiry for  our  bonds.  Public-service  issues 
and  railway  bonds  of  liberal  yield  are  being 
absorbed  in  foreign  capitals.'  At  home  the 
reports  from  salesmen,  both  in  the  metro- 
politan district  and  smaller  interior  cities, 
show  a  growing  confidence  on  the  part  of 
bankers  and  large  and  small  individuals  in 
the  firmness  that  has  characterized  the 
market  since  dividends  and  interest  cou- 
pons were  paid  around  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  indicates  that  much  of  this  fund  is 
coming  back  into  the  market.  Whether 
the  absorption  will  continue  in  the  same 
yolurne  is  yet  to  be  proven,  but  dealers  be- 
lieve it  will  not  only  do  so  but  increase  fromi 
now  on." 

These  optimistic  views  are  shared  by 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  declares 
that  the  expectations  of  the  bond  houses,, 
due  to  ease  in  money,  "are  likely  to  be  ful- 
filled." It  adds  that  "when  the  railroads 
find  themselves  able  to  do  financing  on  sat- 
isfactory terms,  a  decided  change  for  the 
better  in  business  conditions  is  at  hand  ": 

"The  railroad  industry  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est consumer  of  steel,  and  it  is  also  a  large 
consumer  of  lumber  and  of  various  other- 
important  products.     For  years  past  the- 


\n/u  -  Lnth  ttJ%<  alt  cf  t/iest  cui-tts  hav*  bef't  eepfU-eU*Cy  COfiyrigh-trft    1911 

HOW  CORPORATION  EARNINGS  FLUCTUATE. 


declares  that  the  trend  of  the  market  thus 
far  this  year  has  been  "markedly  satis- 
factory" to  bond  houses  and  trust  com- 
panies dealing  in  bonds.     The  writer  adds: 

"The  inflowing  idle  cash  from  the  coun- 
try to  New  York,  seeking  employment  and 
not  finding  it  in  the  laggard  slock  market, 
is  going  steadily  into  bonds.  There  is  not 
only  a  steady  absorption  of  bonds  by  out- 
side institutions,  but  large  individual  hold- 
ers of  capital,  and  many  i)ersons  of  mod- 
erate means  are  now  picking  up  good  issues 


roads  have  been  buying  steel  sparingly, 
and  the  lumber  industry  has  been  seriously 
affected  because  of  the  falling  off  in  their 
volume  of  purchases.  The  roads  were  held 
back  by  adverse  money  conditions,  but  now 
they  see  a  chance  to  go  ahead." 

STOCK  PRICES  LAST  YEAR 

Some  interesting  statistics  as  to  varia- 
tions in  Stock  Exchange  prices  during  the 
year  1911  an;  printed  in  BradstreeCs.  That 
paper  remarks  that  the  figures  for  the  firsts 
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of  the  year  and  for  the  end  of  the  year  are 
usually  of  little  value  as  bases  of  compari- 
son, since  important  fluctuations  are  sel- 
dom shown  at  such  dates  placed  in  jux- 
taposition. What  really  counts  in  these 
matters  are  the  intermediate  fluctuations 
of  the  year,  which  may  occur  at  one  season 
■or  another,  and  seldom  occur  according  to 
any  calendar.  During  the  year  1911  the 
most  notable  features  were  irregular  ad- 
vances, which  extended  over  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  and  decided  and  general  slumps 
which  began  in  midsummer  and  gained 
momentum  soon  afterward.  Recovery 
«et  in  during  November  and  December, 
when  the  general  level  stood  very  close  to 
-what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

A  table  is  presented  by  BradstreeVs,  show- 
ing the  range  of  prices  for  twenty  different 
stocks,  both  railroads  and  industrials,  and 
these  the  chief  among  the  most  active,  the 
dealings  in  aU  having  aggregated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  at  least  1,000,000  shares 
each,  while  in  one  of  them  (Steel  common) 
the  transactions  were  over  31,000,000 
shares,  in  another  (Union  Pacific)  17,000,- 
000,  and  in  a  third  (Reading)  21,000,000. 
Following  is  the  table,  in  which  the  last 
quotations  for  1910  are  compared  with  the 
highest  and  lowest  for  1911,  and  the  last 

prices  for  1911: 

Last  High  Low  Last 

1910  1911  1911  1911 

Amalgamated  Copper  . .   61 1  71 1  44|  66 

American  Smelting 73 1  83  i  56 1  72 1 

Atchison 101  116|  991  106| 

Canadian  Pacific 195f  247  195|  242 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio %0\  86 J  68 f  73  J 

Chic,  Milw.  &  St.  Paul  123  133^  105 i  109 J 

Erie 27i  38|  27^  315 

Great  Northern 128|  140  119  127 

Lehigh  Valley 1751  186i  151  180J 

Missoiu-i  Pacific 46i  63  33^  39^ 

New  York  Central 111^  115i  991  108 

Northern  Pacific 116i  137i  llOJ  118} 

Pennsylvania 128f  130i  118|  123 

Reading 150  J  1611  134  ISIJ 

Rock  Island 29|  34|  22|  25 

Southern  Pacific 1161  126|  104i  IIU 

Southern  Railway 26 1  33 1  24  i  28 1 

Union  Pacific 1701  192|  153^  171f 

United  States  Steel 72  J  82 1  50  67  i 

Utah  Copper 44|  57J  38  56 

The  only  stocks  on  this  list  which  showed 
notable  changes  at  the  end  of  the  year  as 
compared  with  the  beginning,  were  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  about  46  points;  Utah  Cop- 
per, about  11  points — both  gains;  and  St. 
Paul,  about  13  points,  Missouri-Pacific 
about  7,  and  New  York  Central  about  6 — 
all  three  losses.  Bradstreefs  comments 
further  on  these  figures: 

"Considering  the  vicissitudes  which  the 
market  underwent  in  the  violent  depres- 
sion from  the  high  quotations  of  last  spring 
and  summer  and  in  the  ensuing  recovery 
in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  these 
irregular  net  changes  seem,  indeed,  mod- 
erate. It  is  to  be  noted  that  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  for  Union  Pacific 
there  was  a  difference  of  39J/8  points,  and 
in  United  States  Steel  common  one  of  32J^ 
points,  these  being  the  greatest  shrinkages 
in  representative  active  stocks.  From  these 
figures  the  declines  in  the  stocks  included 
above  varied,  the  least  of  them  by  H%  in 
Southern  Railway  and  lOj^  in  Erie,  both 
of  them  low-pric(Hl  issues.  In  the  subse- 
quent recoveries  the  individual  rebounds 
were  proportionate  to  the  preceding  shrink- 
ages. Union  Pacific,  for  instance,  recover- 
ing 18^4  points,  while  United  States  Steel 
makes  up  17}^  points  of  its  loss.  At  the 
same  time,  Lehigh  Valley  took  the  lead  in 
the  recov(!ry,  showing  a  gain  of  29J^  j)()inls 
from  the  low  prices  touched  in  the  autumnal 
depression,  for  which  special  rea.sons  con- 
nected with  that  issue  furnish  the  apparent 
cause." 


A  5^^  Investment 

in  the  Business  Center  of  Chicago 

A  bond  issue  of  $700,000  in  $500  and 
$1,000  denominations,  secured  by  first  mort- 
gage on  21-story  modern  fireproof  office  build- 
ing being  constructed  on  one  of  the  principal 
corners  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
This  investment  combines  these  strong  points: 


1st    The  security  is  valued  by  us  at  $1,550,000, 
or  more  than  twice  the  entire  bond  issue. 

2nd  The  actual  cost  of  the  building  according 
to  a  conservative  estimate  will  be  in  ex- 
cess of ;?!, 300,000. 

3rd  The  bonds  are  serial  and  the  debt  will  be 
rapidly  reduced  by  substantial  payments. 

Ath  The  net  income  will  show  a  substantial 
surplus  over  the  annual  requirements  for 
interest  and  serial  installments  of  the 
principal. 

The  bonds  are  the  personal  obligations  of 
responsible  men  having  an  aggregate  net 
worth  of  several  times  the  bond  issue. 

Full  Information  in  Circular  No.  753R. 
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Peabod^HoutMeling  &€o. 


(Established  1865) 


105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


BONDS 


Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as  security  for 


Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 


are  the  only  class  we  offer.    Instead  of  the    2%    the 
Postal  Banks  pay  these 
Bonds  will   yield   from 
Ifritt/or  FREE  Circular. 

New  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Dept.  C-1  Columbui,  O. 


■4Mi«4^ 


Net 


7% 

m        FOB 


First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans  with  Bank  ap- 
praisal as  to  value  of  security.  Send 
for  List  No.  185.    Loans  $250  up. 

FORWOOD  &  MORTIMORE,   Rogers.  Arkansas 


I  For  i^   years  we  have  been   paying  oar  castomer* 

the  highest  returns  consistent  with    conservative 

Diethods.      First  mortgage   loans   of  $200  and   up 

I  which  we  can  recouiDiend  after  the  mo^t  thorou^ 

I  p«rBoii&l    iDTeetigatiuQ.       I'lease  bsk  for  Loan   ii(t    ^o.     717 

$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investor*. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


EVERY  Bond  offered  for   sale    by  this  house  has  been 
purchased   outright   because,  on   exacting  investiga- 
tion, it  proved  a  solid,  safe,  income-producing  investment. 

The  income  of  the  house  of  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  founded  1876, 
is  derived  from  two  sources — the  interest  on  first  quality  invest- 
ment bonds,  in  which  they  have  invested  their  capital,  and  the 
moderate  profit  acquired  from  selling-  these  same  bonds. 

Behind  this  simple  statement  is  the  story  of  an  expert  organization 
trained  to  the  minute  in  the  appraisement  of  bond  issues. 

When  an  inviting  bond  issue  is  proposed,  the  specialists  of  this 
house  subject  it  to  the  most  minute  examination.  If  it  withstands 
tlieir  exacting  analysis,  the  issue  is  pmchased  outright  by  K.  H. 
Rollins  &  Sons  and  by  them  offered  to  their  clients  for  investment. 

If  you  have  savings,  dividends,  accumulated  interest  or  trust 
funds  for  investment,  we  suggest  that  you  go  to  your  own  binker 
and  inquire  as  to  our  responsibility  and  then  write  us  personally. 

The  Rollins  Magazine,  pulilished  quarterly,  deals  interestingly  and 
educationally  with  the  fundamental  facts  behind  our  country's 
growth,  railroad  exi)ansion,  municipal  development  and  public 
utilities.  It  teaches  the  whys  of  wise  investment.  The  January 
inimbcr  will  be  sent  to  you  free  \\\>o\\  recci|>t  of  your  request  for 
our  circular  No.  518. 

E.   H.   ROLLINS  &  SONS 
Investment   Bonds 

Boston  N«w  York  Chicago  Danver  San  Pranciaco 
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You  Can  Benefit  by  the 

Expert    Invest 
ment  Advice 


of  a  house  that  has  distributed  among 
its  clients  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  highest  type  of  public  utility  and 
other  securities,  and  during  all  the 
years  it  has  been  in  business  the 
principal  and  interest  of  every 
bond  it  has  brought  out  has  been 
paid  promptly. 

We  are  anxious  to  help  you  with  your  invest- 
ment problenn,  and  to  place  at  your  disposal, 
for  your  protection,  our  long  experience  and 
valuable  facilities. 

You  may  be  interested  in  our  particular  offer- 
ings at  this  time,  which  include  a  wide  range  of 
seasoned  securities  in  denominations  and  matur- 
ities to  satisfy  almost  any  requirement — 

Municipal  bonds  (tax  free  in 
many  states),  yielding  a ;  high 
as4'A%'  Water  works,  trac- 
tion, hydro-electric  and  coal 
securities,  to  yield  from  5% 
to  6%. 

Every  one  of  these  issues  is  well  secured.  The 
margin  of  safety  is  ample  and  well  defined. 

Irrespective  of  whether  you  are  in  the  market 
at  this  moment  or  not,  we  suggest  that  you 
write  us  now,  mentioning  your  prospective  in- 
vestment and  its  requirements,  and  ask  for 
Circular  127F.    We  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicago         Philadelphia     New  York  Boston 

Fint  NttioDil  Real  Estate  37  Wall  St.         Kohn,  Fiaher 

Bank  Bld(.  Trait  Bldg.  &  Co.,  Inc. 


''The  Hundred  DoUar 
Bond  House" 

We  issue 

(1)  A  booklet,  "Small  Bonds  For  In- 
vestors." It  tells  what  a  bond  is,  what 
different  kinds  of  bonds  there  are,  and 
how  to  buy  Small  Bonds. 

(2)  A  Pamphlet  telling  how  to  buy 
bonds,  small  or  large,  on  the  "Small 
Payment  Plan,"  20%  down,  the  rest  in 
monthly  payments  of  a  year  or  more. 

(3)  A  list  of  $100  and  $500  Bonds 
which  we  have  on  sale  and  can  recom- 
mend. This  list  is  published  monthly. 
Write  us  if  you  are  interested. 

BEYER  &  COMPANY 

"  The  Hundred  Dollar  Bond  House  " 

52  William  St.,  New  York 


GROSS     AND     NET     EARNINGS 
OF  CORPORATIONS 

Two  charts,  one  showing  the  gross,  the 
other  the  net,  earnings  of  gas-  and  electric- 
lighting  companies,  electric  and  steam 
railways,  and  industrial  corporations,  both 
designed  bj^  W.  H.  Gardiner,  have  been 
published  by  a  well-known  firm  of  Wall 
Street  bankers,  and  are  given  herewith. 
They  are  intended  to  show  the  relative 
increases  and  decreases  of  gross  and  net 
earnings  for  each  of  the  nine  years  from 
1902  to  1910. 

It  is  explained  by  the  compilers  of  the 
statistics  that  they  "  obtained  the  gross 
and  net  earnings  of  all  the  stearo  railroads 
of  the  United  States;  of  all  industrials 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
which  could  be  traced  back  to  1902,  and 
whose  aggregate  gross  for  that  year 
amounted  to  about  $1,250,000,000;  of  elec- 
tric railways  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  country  and  similar  gas-  and  electric- 
light  figures,  using  all  amounts  available 
without  selection,  but  exclusive  of  New 
York  City.  These  figures  were  then  stand- 
ardized at  unity  for  1902,  and  calculations 
made  of  the  percentage  of  their  subsequent 
increases  and  decreases  based  on  1902.' 
The  resulting  curves,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
grams, "  prove  that  the  gross  and  net  earn- 
ings from  the  gas  and  electric  business 
increased  the  most  rapidly,  and  that  they 
are  practically  unaffected  in  their  rate  of 
increase  even  by  such  panic  conditions  as 
those  of  1907  and  190S." 

THE    FUTURE    OF    GEORGE    J. 
GOULD 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Missouri-Pacific  system,  financial 
circles  have  speculated  often  as  to  what 
form  of  financial  activity  would  in  future 
occupy  George  J.  Gould.  It  is  only  a  few- 
years  since  he  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  control  and  management  of  sev- 
eral great  corporations — the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Missouri-Pacific, 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  and  its  Pacific- 
coast  extension,  called  the  Western  Pacific, 
and  the  Wabash.  He  has  since  disposed  of 
his  stock  in  the  Western  Union  (yompany, 
and  has  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Missouri-Pacific,  while  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  has  been  obliged  to  suspend 
the  dividend  on  its  first  preferred  stock, 
and  the  Wabash  has  gone  into  the  hands  of 
receivers.  The  Wall  Strai  Jourridl  reports 
that  not  a  few  men  in  the  financial  district 
anticipated  a  close  to  his  career  as  a  finan- 
cial factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  Recently, 
however,  signs  have  multiplied  to  the  con- 
trary, so  that  the  same  paper  raises  the 
question  whether  Mr.  Gould  is  not  to  be- 
come "a  business  successor  of  Russell  Sage, 
whoso  place  since  his  death  has  remained 
unfilled  in  the  financial  community."  Deal- 
ing with  this  question  the  writer  proceeds 
to  say: 

"The  above  question  is  rel(;vant  because 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gould  is  now  lending 
more  money  in  Wall  Street  than  any  other 
individual.  The  amount  of  his  loans  is 
estimated  at  $.50,000,000  and  over.  Rus- 
sell Sage  had  larger  amounts  out  at  times; 
but  Mr.  Gould  is  a  comparatively  young 
man,  and  $.50,000,000  is  a  pretty  good  be- 
ginning. It  may  grow  if  Mr.  Gould  intends 
to  continue  in  that  line  of  business.  There 
is  no  certainty  that  he  has  such  an  inten- 
tion, for  he  keeps  his  affairs  to  himself,  and 
what  has  been  learned  as  to  the  size  of  his 
loans  comes  from  other  sources. 


DO  YOU  BUY 
BONDS? 

We  have  been  dealing  in  safe  in- 
vestment bonds  for  over  30  years. 

The  bonds  we  offer  have  our 
unqualified  recommendation. 

We  offer  at  the  present  time  an 
issue  of  Guaranteed  bonds  Tax  Free 
in  New  York  State,  to  yield  6%. 

We  also  offer  thoroughly  tried 
MUNICIPAL  issues  to  yield  6%. 

Write  us  for  offerings  when  you 
are  considering  January  Invest- 
ments. 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


^ 


New  York  Chicago 

21  Broad  St.       First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 


Comparative  Table 

Presenting  several  issues  of  Railroad 
Bonds,  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  compared  on  a 
"per  mile"  basis,  suitable  for 
investment  by  Banks,  Trust 
Companies  and  business  men, 

Yielding  5%  or  better 

Circular  mailed  on  application 

Kean,  Taylor  &  Co 

30  Pine  Street,  New  York 


llleli  tirade  Fnriii  n»i-t(riii;es 

Carefully  selected  First  Mortgages  on  improved 
farms  are  attractive  securities  for  investment — 
every  year  the  security  offered  grows  more  valuable 
and  their  market  is  unaffected  by  panics,  strikes, 
economic  changes  or  settlement  of  estates — a  con- 
dition not  applicable  to  any  other  class  of  investment. 

I'orty   Years  Without   a    t,o$i9 

Our  40  years'  experience,  in  selecting  high  grade 
securities  and  selling  them  to  satisfied  customers, 
stands  behind  our  every  transaction  and  is  proof  that 
we  can  satisfy  you.  The  service  we  render  the  investor 
is  that  of  making  all  collections  of  principal  and 
interest  and  remitting  it,  without  charge,  seeing  tliat 
the  taxes  are  paid  and  keeping  the  insurance  in  force, 
when  insurance  is  assigned  as  additional  security.  If 
you  seek  investments  yielding  maximum  returns, 
consistent  with  safety,  send  for  descriptive  list  of 
securities  and  booklet,  "OUR  HISTORY." 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

1013  Baltimore  Avenue  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


The  Trend  of  Investment 


If  you  are  a  conservative  investor,  your  first  re- 
quirement is  SAFETY. 

Everything  else  is  secondary — but  relatively  im- 
portant. SECURITY,  coupled  with  the  highest 
leKitimate  income,  are  two  of  the  prime  requisites  of 
the  good  investment.  There  are  others,  however. 
THE  TREND  OF  INVESTME.NT,  <uir  new  illus 
trated  book,  tells  of  the  present  tendency  of  ■•iicccssftil 
investment.  It  is  valuable  and  vitally  interesting  to 
all  investors,  being  constructive  and  coinprehensive. 

You  may  have  a  copy  of  this  new  book  of  investment 
information,  together  with  a  list  of  suggestions  for 
conservative  investment  in  either  tax-protected  or 
good  corporation  bonds,  yieldiiiff  from  about  4  to 
nearly  6%.    State  your  preference  in  answering. 

We  sell  bonds  by  mail  all  over  the  civilized  irorld- 
D.  ARTHUR  BOWMAN  &  COMPANY 

635  Third  National  Bank  Enilding.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The   Safe   Investment 
of  Your  Money 

In  considering  the  investment  of 
your  money  the  very  first  require- 
ment is  the  security  of  the  principal. 
There  are  other  features,  of  course, 
but  the  fundamental  security  of  the 
investment  is  foremost.  The  prop- 
er selection  of  an  investment  bond 
which  has  this  primary  qualification, 
requires  technical  knowledge. 
Naturally  and  necessarily  the  expe- 
rienced banker,  whose  constant  busi- 
ness it  is  to  investigate  bonds  of  all 
kinds,  is  possessed  of  this  technical 
knowledge. 

If  you  are  considering  the  invest- 
ment of  funds,  and  will  state  your 
requirements  in  the  way  of  interest 
return,  maturity,  and  amount,  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  suggest  secur- 
ities for  your  attention. 

Write  for  our  Circular  A A-144. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 
Capital  and  Surplus  -     -    $23,000,000 
Deposits 156,000,000 


16th    YEAR 

A  company  that  has  withstood  the  lest  of  time,  griow 
ing  strnnfjer  each  year  through  prosperity  and  panic, 
is  a  safe  place  for  your  funds. 

Our  record  is  one  of  uninterrupted  success  for  over 
filieen  years  under  one  manaMment,  with  increasing 
strength  and  security  to  bond  nolders  and  increasing 
profits  and  dividends  to  stock  holders.    Our 

6^  Bonds 

b.ised  on  Nt-w  Y  Tk  Re:il  Estate,  provide  an  absolutely  safe 
investment,  with  >i  fixed. non-fluctuiiting  income.  Interest 
is  paid  by  check  semi-annually. 

Holders  of  these,  bonds  have  privilege  of  exchanging  for 
stocky  thereby  sharing  in  the  large  profits  from  real  estate 
ownership. 

Ten  year  bonds,  S100  each,  issued  on  receipt  of  amount 
or  can  be  bought  in  annual  payments. 

WRITE  FOR  INTERESTING  BOOKLET  G 

New  York  Realty  Owners 

Assets        ....         $3,500,000 
Capital  and  Surplus  over  $2,500,000 

489  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1898—1912 


JohnMuirS(b. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 


We  publith  the  following  Circulars: 

"Odd  Lots." 

"Odd  Lot  Investment." 

"Odd  Lots  of  Advice." 

"Relative     Value    of    the   Fractions" 

(  Ne^iv). 

"Compilation  of  Dividend  Records." 
"Conversion  f)f  Convertihle  Bonds." 
"Bond  Suggestions  in  $100,  $500  and 

$1,000  Denominations." 

'  'Stock  Suggest  ions  of  Various  Classes. ' ' 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  any   of   the 

above  on  request. 


Memberi  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

71   BROAnWAV  NEW  YORK 


"The  estimate  of  $50,000,000  as  the  ap- 
proximate amount  which  (ieorge  J.  Gould 
is  lending  on  collateral  is  the  more  surpriz- 
ing because  most  people  have  thought  that 
such  a  figtire  is  well  above  the  aggregate  of 
his  wealth. 

"Wall  Street  has  underestimated  Mr. 
Gould's  ability.  As  a  railroad  man  and, 
indeed,  as  a  developer  in  any  line  of  busi- 
ness he  has  not  been  a  success ;  but  he  has 
inherited  his  father's  keen  speculative  in- 
stincts, and  has  succeeded  in  attaching  to 
himself,  by  means  of  his  market  operations, 
a  good  deal  of  the  money  of  other  people. 
Because  numbers  of  his  railroads  went  into 
the  hands  of  receivers,  and  others  were 
forced  to  suspend  dividends,  and  because 
the  Western  Union  did  not  prosper  greatly 
until  it  passed  out  of  his  hands,  the  conclu- 
sion was  reached  by  most  guessers  that 
Mr.  Gould's  fortune  had  dwindled.  The 
Street  saw  some  things,  and  thought  it  saw 
everything,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
surprize  that  certain  people  in  the  finan- 
cial district  found  when  they  took  on  large 
loans  that  Mr.  Gould  was  at  the  other  side 
of  the  transaction. 

"Now  it  is  even  believed  that  some  of 
George  J.  Gould's  present  great  wealth  has 
been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  but  through  no  fault 
of  his.  Mr.  Gould's  brothers  have  specu- 
lated greatly,  but  by  no  means  as  success- 
fully as  their  brother,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  have  often  been  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  market  when  he  made  his  most  suc- 
cessful turns.  It  was  really  natural  that 
he,  with  his  better  insight,  should  make 
money  at  their  expense,  for  he  read  gen- 
eral conditions  more  correctly  than  they. 
There  were  certain  stocks  on  which  the 
whole  family  thought  themselves  particu- 
larly well  informed;  and  it  was  in  those 
that  they  speculated.  With  the  eldest 
member  on  one  side  and  the  juniors  on  the 
other,  both  could  not  win — and  George 
generally  came  out  ahead." 

The  publication  of  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Gould  had  recently  lent  on  collateral 
the  sum  of  $50,000,000  was  received  in  Wall 
Street  with  incredulity.  That  he  was 
lending  money  no  one  questioned,  but  the 
sum,  says  the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
"  greatly  exaggerated."  Only  one  man 
knows  just  how  much  Mr.  Gould  has  out 
in  loans,  "  and  he  is  not  very  likely  to  tell." 
The  Times  says  further  of  Mr.  Gould's  with- 
drawal from  the  management  of  corpora- 
tions formerly  in  his  hands: 

"  People  who  do  not  follow  financial 
news  with  any  special  eagerness  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  various  Gould  receiverships 
indicate  successive  inroads  into  the  Gould 
fortunes.  Measured  by  these  milestones, 
George  J.  Gould  might  be  considered  a 
comparatively  poor  man.  But  Wall  Street 
has  always  understood  that  Mr.  Gould's 
fortunes  were  prospering  even  tho  several 
of  his  railroads  had  done  badly.  When  the 
Missouri-Pacific  financing  was  arranged 
Mr.  Gould  agreed  to  supply  a  large  sum 
in  cash  at  any  time  he  might  be  called  upon, 
and  when  the  Wabash  receivership  was 
pending  he  told  the  bankers  for  the  system 
that  he  would  personally  advance  enough 
money  to  enable  the  company  to  meet  its 
interest  charges  if  they  thought  this  a  wise 
move.  Mr.  Gould  has  so  far  not  been 
called  upon  for  any  money  for  either 
property." 

THE  BOND  MARKET  IN   1911 

Allen  B.  Forbes  writes  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  "an  unusually  large  numb(T 
of  both  favorable  and  imfavorahle  inflii- 
enoes  "  in  the  bond  market  during  a  greater 
part  of  1911.  Conditions  materially  re- 
duced the  demands  upon  capital,  and  hence 
larg(>ly  increased   the  liquid  assets  of  the 


First  Farm  Mortgages 

Netting  Six  Per  Cent 


No.  3545.  Miller -$2500  6%,  Due  Jan.  1,  1918 

Secured  by  200  acres  good  fanning  land 
close  to  market.  All  tillable.  145  acres  under 
plow.  Rich  heavy  soil.  Improvements  worth 
$2000,  covered  by  insurance.  Land  alone 
worth  $6000.  Borrower  lives  on  this  land  and 
works  it  himself. 

No.  3544.  Bucklin— $1500  6%,  Due  Jan.  1, 1918 

The  security  is  a  quarter  sec.  in  an  old 
well  settled  community.  140  acres  under 
plow;  first  class  soil.  Small  set  of  buildings; 
value  of  land  without  buildings  $3500. 

No.  3543.  Danielson— $800  6%,  Due  Jan.  1, 1918 

Secured  by  160  acres  within  4  miles  of 
market,  and  fenced.  110  acres  under  plow; 
small  set  of  buildings.  Value  of  land  alone 
$2800.  This  is  the  borrower's  home  and  he 
works  the  land  himself. 

No.  3542.  Nygaard— $600  6%,  Due  Jm.  1, 1918 

Secured  by  a  quarter  section  of  first  class 
land  close  to  market;  145  acres  under  plow; 
heavy  black  soil.  Good  small  set  of  build- 
ings. Value  of  land  without  these  $2500. 
The  borrower  lives  on  this  land  and  works 
it  himself. 

No.  3530.  Jorgenson— $600  6  %,  Due  Jan.  1, 1918 

The  security  for  this  loan  is  a  quarter  sec. 
of  land  close  to  market  and  every  acre  till- 
able; 50  acres  under  plow;  small  set  of  build- 
ings. Money  borrowed  will  be  used  for  fur- 
ther improvements.  The  land  is  worth  $2500. 
Borrower  lives  on  this  land  and  works  it 
himself. 

No.  3471.  Aafedt— $2500  6%,DueDec.l,  1917 

The  security  is  a  beautiful  quarter  sec.  of 
land,  all  tillable,  140  acres  under  plow,  close 
to  market;  rich  heavy  soil.  First  class  build- 
ings worth  $2400  and  covered  by  insurance. 
Value  of  land  alone  $6500.  The  borrower 
lives  on  this  land  with  his  family;  one  of  our 
best  farmers. 

No.  3517.  Danielson— $700  6%,  Due  Jan.  1, 1918 

160  acres  of  land,  all  tillable,  as  security; 
70  acres  under  plow.  Best  soil.  Small  set  of 
buildings.  Value  of  land  alone  $2500.  The 
borrower  with  his  family  lives  on  the  land  and 
farms  it  himself. 

No.  3508.    Phelps- $800  6%,  Due  Dec.  1,  1917 

Secured  by  a  quarter  sec.  within  3  miles  of 
market.  All  tillable;  18  acres  under  plow. 
Small  set  of  buildings.  Value  of  land  alone 
$2500.      A  good  farm-home  in  every  way. 

No.  3483.  Markley— $1400  6%,  Due  Dec.  1, 1917 

This  loan  is  secured  by  a  quarter  sec.  of 
first  class  land  close  to  good  market.  All 
tillable,  140  acres  under  plow;  rich  black 
soil.     Value  $4200. 

Investors  in  28  states  and  two  foreign 
countries  hold  our  Farm  Mortgages.  Your 
money  might  well  be  invested  in  these  choice 
securities.  Acceptance  of  above  loans  can  be 
made  by  letter,  or  by  wire  at  our  expense, 
conditioned  that  facts  are  as  stated.  Papers 
for  examination  will  be  forwarded  to  your 
Bank  if  desired.  Let  us  send  descriptive 
booklet  "A"  and  complete  list  of  offerings. 


E.  J.  Lander  &  Co. 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Over   $350,000.00 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ESTABUSHED    1883 
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Six  Per  Cent,  and 
Par  for  24  Years 


f^HIS  is  the  record  of  A-R-E 
\l/  Six's,  the  6%  Gold  Bonds  of 
the  American  Real  Estate  Company. 
These  bonds  are  based  on  its  actual 
ownership  of  extensive  holdings  of  se- 
lected New  York  Real  Estate,  the 
best  security  on  earth.  That  this  real 
estate  affords  REAL.  DEPEND- 
ABLE security  is  shown  by  the  con- 
stant and  tremendous  advance  in  the 
value  of  the  City's  realty,  whose  as- 
sessed valuation  of  $7,525,474,063 
in  1912  shows  a  gciin  of  more  than 
1  40'  ( ,  or  an  average  of  I  4%  per 
annum  for  the  last  ten  years. 

^  For  necirly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
A-R-E  Six's  have  been  sold  at  par  and 
matured  their  principal  at  par,  return- 
ing to  investors  nearly  $8,000,000. 
One-third  of  those  outstanding  are  re- 
investments, the  natural  results  of  a 
policy  of  keeping  promises  and  fulfilling 
contracts. 

^  Holders  of  A-R-E  Six's  are  as- 
sured of  the  safety  of  their  principal 
and  certaiinty  of  their  interest — the  two 
vital  essentials  of  an  investment. 

^  A-R-E  Six's  provide  these  features  and  also 
offer  unusual  conveniences  in  denominations 
issued,    surrender    privileges  and  savings  plans. 

^  H  you  are  dissatisfied  with  present j  ,or  are 
seeking  new  investments  and  desire  to  secure 
the  best  adjustment  of  security,  yield  and 
convertibility,  let  us  tell  you  about  A-R-E 
Six"s.     They  are  issued  in  these  forms : 

6%  Coupon  ^onUei 

For  tho»e  who  wish  lo  invest  $100,  $500, 
$1,000.  etc  Interest  payable  lenni-annually 
by  coupons. 


6% 


iclccnmnlattDe  ^SonUe 


For  those  who  wish  lo  save  $23  or  mote 
a  year  and  mature  $1,000  and  upward. 
Interest  compounded  annually. 


C  Descriptive    matter    and   map  of  New    York    City, 
snowing  location  of  our  properties,  sent  on  request. 

Capital  and  Surplus.  $2,011,247.80 
Assets  Room  504, 

$23,026,889.67   F^S^^^S^HI  S^7  Fifth  Av. 
Founded  1888  I^^^^^V^II     New    York 


ARE 
SIXS 


Your  Investments 

Would  You  Like  lo  Know  About  Them? 

l'^,'£fi  investors  k<'i't  themselves  informed  in  the 
last  twoyeurs  reuiirrtinK  securities  of  all  kinds  thrnueh 
this  unbiased  and  iibsfdutel.v  independent  l>ureau  con- 
dncied  by  the  FINANf'IAL  WORLD  for  the  exclusive 
l>enetit  of  its  subscribers.  It  is  a  safeguard  aKainst 
h1)  hnancial  fr.nids,  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  selection 
of  sound  securities. 

OUR  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

If  yoa  will  mention  Th*^  Lite rary  l)iu*^*%l  and  enclose 
poHtJiKf  tn  covf  r  our  reply  we  will  exprens  our  opinion 
on  ONE  Hwi  ONLY  ONE  INVKSTMKNT  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN  and  aIho  fifod  you  a  hpecimen  ropy 
of  our  paper.  Vou  ran  ihen  judK<^  whether  it  Ih  lo  your 
.idvantaKe  to  become  an  ;innu;il  suhMcriber  and  receive 
the  flame  benefiiH  that  more  than  r>7.292  inveHton*  have 
received  in  the  last  »even  yeara.  No  inqnirieb 
answered  anle^H  postage  is  enclosed.      Addrens 

The  Financial  World 

18  Broadway.  New  York 


country,  so  that  funds  accumulated  rapidly 
and  money  rates  became  easy.  These  con- 
ditions in  normal  times  are  such  as  result 
in  a  heavy  demand  for  bonds  and  a  general 
upward  movement  in  the  prices  of  the  bet- 
ter grade  of  investments,  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  1911  their  good 
effects  were  offset  by  influences  which 
exerted  unfavorable  effects  on  the  bond 
market.  These  influences  were  the  Fed- 
eral suits,  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  and 
its  interpretation,  wide-spread  labor  dis- 
turbances, and  radical  political  activity. 
Mr.  Forbes  adds: 

"The  movement  of  prices  in  the  railroad- 
bond  market  during  the  year  was  confined 
within  an  unusually  narrow  limit  and  is  re- 
fleeted  very  clearly  by  the  average  price  of 
ten  active  railroad  bonds,  all  of  which  are 
a  legal  investment  for  New  York  sa\dngs 
banks.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  the 
average  price  of  these  bonds  was  96.20.  At 
the  close  of  August  the  average  price  of 
these  same  bonds  was  95.20.  Following 
the  interpretation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  American 
Tobacco  cases,  there  resulted  an  improve- 
ment in  the  bond  market  which  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  year.  The  average 
price  of  the  ten  railroad  bonds  quoted 
above  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  approx- 
imately 96,  or  within  a  fraction  of  the  aver- 
age price  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  varying  influences 
affecting  the  bond  market  offset  each  other 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  fluctuations  in 
bond  prices  during  1911  were  smaller  than 
in  any  year  during  the  last  decade." 

While  low  interest  rates  resulted  in  a 
steady  absorption  of  railroad  bonds  by 
bankers  and  other  corporations,  and  prices 
were  maintained,  the  buying  was  not 
sufficient  to  cause  any  decided  upward 
movement  of  prices,  the  result  being  that, 
with  some  exceptions,  "  the  majority  of 
new  railroad  issues  brought  out  during  the 
year  were  not  immediately  absorbed  by 
investors."  At  the  same  time,  there  came, 
as  a  notable  feature,  an  "  insistent  and  con- 
tinuous demand  for  the  better  grade  of 
bonds  of  the  large  public-service  corpora- 
tions." The  reason  for  this  Mr.  Forbes 
cites  as  the  stability  of  earning  power  of 
these  bonds  as  shown  in  the  years  following 
the  panic  of  1907,  which  attracted  many 
investors  who  had  previously  confined 
their  purchases  entirely  to  municipal  and 
railroad  Vionds.  A  further  reastjii  was  the 
higher  yield  from  such  bonds,  and  another 
strong  influence  in  their  favor  the  existence 
of  public-.servicc  commissions  in  seventeen 
States,  with  powers  which  usually  include 
"  complete^  supervision  of  both  the  financt^s 
and  conduct  of  business  of  the  companies 
operating  in  their  respective  States."  Mr. 
P'orbes  adds  as  to  the  future: 

"The  opening  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  were  a  period  of  great  industrial 
expansion  and  the  sudden  amassing  of 
great  fortunes,  one  of  the  unwholtisomo 
effects  of  which  was  to  create  a  wide-spread 
spirit  of  speculation  and  extravagance. 
During  191 1  there  were  strong  indications 
that  this  spirit  of  speculation  had  been  re- 
placed to  a  considerable  extent  by  greater 
conservatism  in  investment.  While  it  is 
too  much  to  say  that  during  the  last  five 
years  tlie  business  men  of  this  country  have 
changed  from  speciilatcjrs  to  investors,  the 
broadening  demand  for  bonds  by  individ- 
ual investors  has  been  a  wholesome  and 
welcome  development. 

"  1  regard  the  outlook  for  the  bond  mar- 
ket in  1912  as  favorable,  altho  such  a  mod- 
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Buy  Lots  in  Young  Cities 
With  a  Birthright 

Your  father  could  have  made  //lott- 
sands  a  generation  ago  by  investing  a 
few  dollars  in  building  lots  in  such  cities 
as  Denver,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  or 
Oklahoma  City. 

You  have  an  equal  opportunity.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  jnust  have  cities;  its 
vast  agricultural  wealth  insures  the  mon- 
ey investment  necessary  to  build  them. 

We  know  the  Northwest  —  we  have 
studied  it  for  years— we  are  experts  in 
judging  Northwestern  land  values. 

Guided  by  experience  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  great  railroad  builders  we 
have  selected  seventeen  young  cities, 
small  today,  but  so  favorably  located  that 
they  must  become  great  in  a  few  years. 

We  offer  at  attractive  prices  Jive  lots, 
one  in  each  of  jive  of  these  "preferred 
risk"  young  cities.  Easy  payments — no 
interest— we  pay  all  taxes. 

Write  now  and  let  us  prove  that  this  is 
one  of  the  safest,  sanest,  most  profit- 
able investments  open  to  the  man  of 
moderate  means. 


High  grade  men  are  making  com- 
fortable incomes  as  our  repre- 
sentatives in  their  districts.  We 
may  have   an   opening  for  you. 


NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE  COMPANY 

310  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

y^JMPMMlMPPJllii 


5%  ON  DEPOSITS 

This  institution  invites  cor- 
respondence from  those  wish- 
ing to  make  time  or  tempor- 
ary deposits  of  money  without 
risk,  worry  or  expense. 

Capital  and   Surplus   $565,993.25.     Organized  in  1879. 
Safe  as  a  Government   Bond.     We  loan   on   Real 

Estate  only.    Reference   any  bank  in    Dayton. 

The  FRANKLIN  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ASSN.,  Dayton,  0. 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

Correspondence  Invited 


C.  M.  KEYS 

35  Nassau  Street  NEW  YORK 


The "  Why"  of  Fruit  Trees 
Grown  Here  in  California. 

First-class  fruit  grows  only  on   first- 

'class  trees.   California  produces  not  only 

some  of  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world,  but 

high-grade  trees    also— many  of    which 

(Nin    be  traiiKpliinted   HncrcHst  ully  all    ovtr 

the  United  States,  where  tliey  will  continuH 

produeinK  the    same    fruits  ;ih  in  tlieir 

native     soil.       We    are    iiinisiiall.v    well 

eciuii>ped  to  supply  trees  of  this  kind. 

LUTHER    BURBANK 

Ititrotlu-eeH  Throuf/h  Us 

his  newest  Prunes. P<'!i<hes, Cherries, 

Plums  and  other  fruits  of  rare  value, 

adapted  to  any  part  of  the  United 

Statfs.       Our    fi<-i>     illustiatcd    Pi  ice 

Cataldffuo  describes  these;  they  an-  not 

obtainable  elsewhere. 

"California  Horticulture. "a  rom- 
plelt;  haii'lbook:  "New  Produ.'ta  of 
the  Trees,'*  describing  Burbjtnk's 
iiitroducii(»ns,  2r»c  eadi.   postpaid. 
2^  yars  of  nurat'ru  ex- 
perienceandefflcient  nuxn- 
aueuu-nt  guarantee  satis- 
faction with  every  order. 

^Fatifhor  Creek  \urseries, Inc. 

(lEO.  C.  RoHDiNO,  Pres.  &  M^i. 
llox  F,  Krenno,  Callfurnln 

Estii    1SS4 

VaU\-l  j> 
Capital 
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erate  revival  of  general  business  as  may  be 
reasonably  expected  may,  and  probably 
will,  check  any  tendency  toward  greatly 
enhanced  prices.  .  .  .  Underlying  economic 
conditions  I  regard  as  sound,  while  our  an- 
nual increment  of  wealth  is  large,  even  dur- 
ing years  of  moderate  business  activity." 

COMMODITY    PRICES    A   LITTLE 
LOWER 

Bradstreet' s  general  index  number  for 
commodity  prices  during  December  indi- 
cates a  small  recession,  altho  many  articles 
entering  into  the  total  remain  almost  where 
they  were.  It  is  the  sum  total  that  indi- 
cates the  decline.  The  number  for  Janu- 
ary 1  stood  at  $8.9520,  a  decline  of  .3  of 
one  per  cent.  Declines  occurred  in  pro- 
visions, the  leading  items  being  eggs,  sugar, 
and  coffee.  The  decline  in  the  index  num- 
ber leaves  the  number  higher,  however, 
than  it  was  on  January  1,  1910,  by  1.3 
per  cent.  Compared  with  January  1 ,  1909, 
there  was  a  decline  of  8.3  per  cent.,  while 
compared  with  January  1,  1908,  an  increase 
of  7.9.  Ten  years  ago  (January  1,  1902) 
the  index  number  stood  at  S7.6604,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  figures  for  Janu- 
ary 1,  1912,  show  an  increase  of  16.8  per 
cent.  Bradstreet' s  prints  the  index  num- 
bers for  a  series  of  years  as  follows : 

1902  1905  1908 
Jan..  .. $7.6604  June..  $7.9073  Nov..  .  $8.0674 
Feb...  7.6884  July...  7.9160  Dec...  8.2133 
Mar...  7.7632  Aug.  .  8.1111  1909 
April.  7.7838  Sept.  .  8.2795  Jan....  8.2631 
May  .  .  7.8828  Oct. .  .  8.2298  Feb.  .  .  8.3022 
June..  7.8695  Nov .  .  8.2097  Mar..  8.2167 
July..  7.8380  Dec...  8.3014  April..  8.3157 
Aug.  7.8754  1906  May...  8.3016 
Sept.  7.9271  Jan....  8.3289  June...  8.3960 
Oct..  7.9924  Feb...  8.2415  July...  8.4573 
Nov. .  8.0894  Mar .  8.2321  Aug.  .  .  8.5039 
Dec.  8.1413  April..    8.2987  Sept...    8.5906 

1903  May..  8.3054  Oct....  8.7478 
Jan.  .  8.0789  June.  8.3203  Nov.  . .  8.9635 
Feb.  8.0824  July.  8.2835  Dec...  9.1262 
Mar.  8.1300  Aug..  .  8.3376  1910 
April  8.1247  Sept.  .  8.4528  Jan....  9.2310 
May.  7.9567  Oct..  8.5580  Feb...  9.0730 
June.  7.8751  Nov..  8.7509  Mar..  .  9.1113 
July.  7.8706  Dec.  .  8.9023  April..  9.1996 
Aug.  .      7.7473                1907  May. .  .  9.0385 

Sept.       7.7583  Jan 8.9172  June...  8.9105 

Oct...      7.9083  Feb...  8.9953  July...  8.9246 

Nov.       7.8671  Mar..  9.1293  Aug....  8.8222 

Dec.      7.8383  April.  S.9640  Sept...  8.9519 

1904  May.  S.9356  Oct 8.9267 

Jan....   7.9885  June.  S.9901  Nov...  8.8841 

Feb..       8.0973  July.    .  9.0409  Dec...  8.7844 

Mar.    .    8.0882  Aug..    .  8.9304  1911 

April..    7.9690  Sept.    .  8.8297  Jan 8.8361 

May  ..  7.93.52  Oct....  8.8506  Feb....  8.7662 

June..   7.7877  Nov...  8.7468  Mar...  8.6929 

July..      7.6318  Dec...  8.5246  April..  8.5223 

Aug...   7.7623  1908  May...  8.4586 

Sept...    7.7845  Jan....  8.2949  June...  8.5294 

Oct..     7.9213  Feb....  8.1289  July...  8.5935 

Nov...    8.0015  Mar...  7.9862  Aug...  8.6568 

Dec...   8.0579  April..  H.0650  Sept...  8.8191 

.1905  May..      7.9629  Oct....     8.8065 

Jan...     8.0827  June.    .    7.7227  Nov...    8.8922 

Feb  .  .      8.0805  July  .  .  .    7.8224  Dec 8.9824 

Mar..      8.0979  Aug...    7.9328                1912 

April       7.9996  Sept...    7.9051  Jan....     8.9520 

IVfay  .  .   7.9700  Oct....    8.1039 

In  another  table  Bradstreet' s  presents  the 
index  number  for  the  several  groups  that 
make  up  the  general  index  number,  its 
figures  embracing  \ho  past  three  years  as 
follows : 

Jan.  1  Jan.  1  Dec.  1  Jan.  1 

1910  1911  1911  1912 

Breadstuffs       .   .$0.10.50  $0.0928  $0.1122  $0.1140 

Live  stock  . .            .4010  .3905  .3885  .3900 

Provisions 2.3577  2.2697  2.3460  2.2878 

Fruits 1695  .2119  .2191  .2132 

Hi(l(!s  and 

leather                1.28.50  1.0700  1.1600  1.1675 

Textiles 2.7333  2.6045  2.3663  2.3756 

Metals 6208  .6607  .7054  .7192 

Coal  and  Coke.       .0069  .0060  .0062  .0063 

Oils 3728  .4294  .3794  .3709 

Naval  stores. .  .        .09.38  .1283  .0838  .090'J 
Building  mate- 
rials  0827  .0848  .0708  .0714 

<'lu;niicals   and 

,,<lr"K« Sg.W  ..'■)830  .7122  .7122 

Miseellatioous  .       .4007  .3045  .4325  .4330 

Totaf $9.2310  $8.8301   $8.9824  $8.9520 


Have    Stationery  of  Uniform  Quality- 


Year  In  and  Year  Out 


Your  products  have  a  standard  of  quality.  So  have 
your  raw  materials.    You  buy  and  sell  on  specification. 

On  all  sides  things  are  standardized  with  but  one 
possible  exception — your  business  stationery. 

It  is  as  important  to  standardize  the  paper  with  which 
you  do  business,  as  it  is  to  strike  a  quality  standard 
for  your  manufactured  goods. 

Do  not  allow  the  quality  of  your  stationery  to  change 
every  time  you  change  Printers  or  Lithographers. 
Standardize  it.  Specify  the  paper  you  want.  Use  it 
for  all  your  business  forms  year  in  and  year  out.    This 

insures  stationery  of  a  uniform,  unvarying  quality. 

* 

By  no  other  means  can  you  so  effectually  standardize 
your  stationery  as  by  adopting  a  Bond  Paper  with  the 
"Eagle  A'  Trade-Mark  Water-Mark. 

''  Eagle  A"  Bond  Papers  offer  you  the  widest  selection 
in  quality,  color  and  finish.  And  each  is  W^ater-  Marked 
with  the  "  Eagle  A"  as  a  guarantee  of  the  utmost 
paper-value  which  only  the  economic  manufacturing 
conditions  of  Twenty-Nine  Mills  makes  possible. 


To  standardize  your  Ftationery  to 
the  utmost  of  efficiency; — 

To  use  a  Bond  Paper  which  will 
lend  dignity  and  prestige  to  your 
firm  and  its  transactions;  - 

In  short,  to  have  stationery  which 
is  really  an  asset  to  your  business 
— specify  ' 


(.Fac-Simile  fVater-Mark) 

The  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 

The  real  significance  of  "  Eagle 
A"  Water-Mark'JQuality  is  evi. 
denced  in  this  paper. 

Business  men  whose  pride  of 
name,  and  pride  in  product  are 
reflected  in  their  stationery  have 
preferred  COUPON  BOND  for 
over  fifteen  years. 

Send  for  our  Portfolio  of  Speci- 
men Business  Forms  -  today 


Your  Printer  or  Lithographer    handles   "  Eagle    A"   Bond   Papers.     Ask    him   to  show  you    samples 
AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY  ^25  Mills),  i^  Main  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Have  You  Had  Your  Sample  of  Utility  Wall  Board  ? 

There  is  a  free  sample  of  this  remarkable  Wall  Board  together  with  a  handsomely  illustrated 
book  of  home  interiors  waiting;  for  every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  — 

If  you  haven't  had  yours  -  write  for  it  today 

Utility  Wall  Board  is  a  very  strong  and  durable  fibre  board  that  does  away  entirely  with  the 
need  for  lath  and  plaster. 

It  is  waterproofed  on  both  sides,  is  impervious  to  moisture,  and  when  once  put  on  is  there  to 
stay  as  lonj;  as  the  house  lasts.  — 

Utility  Wall  Board  tomes  in  varioiis  lengths  and  widths.— It  is  attached  directly  to  the  studding. 

It  is  the  one  Wall  Board  with  whicli  yoii  can  safely  use  wall  paper.  At  tlie  same  time  the  sur 
face  is  es|)eciallv  adajjtecl  to  tinting  and  stenciling  — 

Utility  Wall  Board  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  the  artistic  panel  effects  that  are  so  much  desired 
in  dining  and  living  rooms,  halls,  etc. 

You  can  use  it  in  a  hundred  ways  in  making  over  the  old  house  as  well  as  in  building  the  new. 
— Ask  for  suggest  HOIS. 

Utility  Wall  Hoard  is  more  lasting  than  lath  and  pla.ster  more  impervious  to  heat  and  cold- 
more  nearly  fireproof  and  sound-proof— more  easily  anciquickly  p\\\on— and H costs 2S per  icnt less. 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY, 


4507   Fillmore  Street, 


CHICAGO 
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is  the  title  of  our  1912  catalogue^the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horti- 
cultural publication  of  the  day  — re;illy  a  book  of  204  pages,  5  colored  plates 
and  over  800  photo  engravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration. 
It  is  a  mine  of  information  of  everything  in  Gardening  either  for  pleasure  or 
profit  and  embodies  the  results  of  over  sixty-four  years  of  practical  experience. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  follow- 
ing liberal  offer : 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and 
who  encloses  Ten  Cents  we  will  mail  the  catalogue 

And  also  Send  Free  of  Charge 
Our  Famous  50  Cent  "HENDERSON"  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

loiitHiniiiL'  one  ].a.'kft  oiu'li  of  Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce.  Scarlet  Globe 
Radish,  Henderson'3  Invincible  Asters,  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies  and  Giant 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  in  a  coupon  envelope  which,  when  emptitd  and  retiuned,  will 
ho  acceptod  as  a  2o-cent  cash  payment  ou  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 

In  addition,  all  ordfrin?  from  this  advertisement  will  receive  a  copy  of  our  new 
Garden  Guide  and  Record.  This  is  a  handhook  of  s-eneral  garden  information,  plant- 
ing tables,  .'ooking  receipts,  cultural  directions,  etc.,  etc,  and  in  all  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  and  valuable  of  our  many  publications. 


Peter  HENDERSOMiffloi 


35  &  37 

ilbdRTLANDT  ST. 

INew  York  GiTv 


Uses  Only  I  Gal.  Oil  to  a  Hatch! 

Ijimp  IS  lilli  (1  only  once  (iurint;  entire  hatch.    Oil  tank 
Is  underneath— not  on  mdv.    Perlect  hatcblDg  heat  '    ' 
always  kept.    Automatic  trip  In 

nX-RA^ 

INCUBATOR 

— cuts  down  flaiiK*  at  burner — there'sno 
wa^te,   DO  excess    heat.     So  onJy  one 
gallon   of   oil   IS  required.      Old    Style 
machines    burn    3    to   6   p:al1oitt>.    Gla 
doors  on  top— thermometer  always  in 
6ii;ht.     Mj.ny  other  patented  features 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR   FREE  BOOK 

No.   76— and  learn  all  aliou 
miiney-savlng,  money -makini 

Itay  Incubator.    There  are  X 
Brooders,  too ! 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO 

Wayne.  •         Nebraska 


ill 


today  for  Star  Catalog 

of  GUARANTEED  ROSES 

Sent  Free! 


-</*^ 


Leading  roses  shown  in  natural  colors. 
Catalog  is  up  todate — offers  the  cream  of 
tbe  world's  roses— also  new  free  delivery 
offer.  Alsocontain8"How  to  (irow 
Roses,"  "Hose  Lover's  Calendar" 
and  list  of  best  roses  for  your  climate,    /fiif^a^ 
IlHCOTar(l&  Jones  Co,,  Box  80,  WestGrove,Pa. 

£c4e  ^specialists — Cu  years'  apcricncc 

GUARANTEED  TREES 

I    re()ay    ten   times    cost    if    not  true 
Speciosa  Catalpa     Also  seed.     Beau- 
tiful   Cypress   trees.       Free  booklet. 
H.  C.  ROGERS  Box  26  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


kii^a^B£k.L 


1 1 II II II'  '.iVii^'ik'i  III  II II II II II II II II II II II II II II II II- 

y,i',i'iZ:'sC'ii'.t\  i\m',i',iut',iuy,i'iif,ifiihi'im'ii'it'.\ 


LOW   PRICES 


for   this 
hnn'lsome 


FENCE 


lOOotbrr  stvtcA.    Many  oheaper  than  wtjod — iilltK-tter.     For  Lawn-l, 
CtlarclH-«,  P:irlt(l.  etc.     Writ*;  for  Pittlcrn   Bt>ok  and  Hpcci:il  otlV-r. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..        Box  077.        DECATUR,  IND. 


T^ROPICAL  Plants  are  the  most 
•^  beautiful  Home  Decoration.  No 
matter  whether  you  wish  just  a  few 
plants  or  like  to  furnish  a  conservatory, 
we  can  meet  your  requirements  with 
the  most  select  Tropical  Plants  and 
Rare  Trees  Direct  from  Sunny  Flor- 
ida to  Your  Home. 

Bamboos,  Grasses,  Ferns,  Water 
Lilies,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  and  a  host 
of  odd  plants  from  all  over  the  world. 

Our  Natural  Grown  Palms  and  Plants  for 
interior  decoration  cannot  be  equalled  for 
beauty  and  thrifty  growth. 

If  you  have  any  special  needs  to  meet 

in  laying-  out  your  grounds,  send  details 

and  we  will  gladly  furnish  information. 

Our  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  sent  free. 

We  ship  SAFELY  by  Mail, 
Express  or  Freight  to  the  most 
distant  points.    Write  today. 

REASONER  BROS. 

Oneco  Florida 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

ll4'si;;iiN  :iiiil    I'ist  i iiial «>s  ■''iii'iiislK'd 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


Burpee's  Seeds  Grow! 

THE  truth  of  this  famous  "slogan"  is  attested  by  thousands  of 
the  most  progressive  planters  throughout  the  world,  who  rely 
year  after  year  upon  Burpee's  Seeds  as  The  Best  Seeds  That 
Can  Be  Grown!  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  Quality- 
Seeds,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail,  without  cost,  a  copy  of  Burpee's 
Annual  for  1912.  Long  known  as  "The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog,"  this  Bright  New  Book  of  178  pages  tells  the  plain  truth 
and  is  a  safe  guide  to  success  in  the  garden.  Do  you  want  it? 
If  so,  write  to-day!    Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Commenting  on  these  items,  the  writer 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  nine  groups 
advanced  dm-ing  the  month  of  December, 
while  three  declined  and  one  remained  un- 
changed. Those  which  advanced  were 
breadstuffs,  live  stock,  hides  and  leather, 
textiles,  metals,  coke  and  coal,  naval 
stores,  and  building  materials,  while  those 
which  declined  were  provisions  and  fruits 
and  oils.  From  subdivisions  of  these 
groups  it  appears  that  32  articles  of  con- 
sumption became  dearer  in  December, 
while  21  were  cheaper,  and  53  remained 
stationary. 

THE  BRIGHTER  OUTLOOK 

Clay  Herrick,  writing  in  The  Banker's 
Magazine,  insists  on  benefits  as  likely  to  be 
derived  by  security-holders  from  current 
movements  to  regulate  more  strictly  the 
conduct  of  corporations.  He  admits  the 
likelihood  of  "  some  temporary  drawbacks 
during  the  period  of  adjustment,"  but  be- 
lieves that  the  sober  second  thought  of 
candid  minds  is  that  benefits  must  flow  as 
a  final  result.  Inasmuch  as  the  essentials 
of  all  good  investments  are  safety  of  prin- 
cipal, stabUity  of  income,  and  ready  market- 
ability, there  is  httle  which  can  more  effect- 
ively secure  them  than  full  publicity  and 
strict  regulation.  These  promise,  not 
only  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  in  whose  behalf  they  are  undertaken, 
but  just  as  surely  to  guard  those  of  holders 
of  securities.     He  says  further: 

' '  In  the  matter  of  stabiUty  and  regularity 
of  income,  the  present  movement  will  con- 
tribute much,  because  after  the  matter  has 
been  thoroughly  threshed  out,  no  more  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  public  need  be 
looked  for,  and,  in  the  case  of  public-service 
corporations  at  least,  the  attitude  of  the 
public  will  almost  guarantee  the  regularity 
of  interests  or  dividends,  provided,  of 
course,  the  corporation  is  in  position  to 
earn  them. 

"By  way  of  illustration  of  this,  the  writer 
has  in  mind  a  public-service  corporation 
in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Central 
States,  which,  after  a  struggle  of  some  years, 
has  been  granted  franchises  based  on  terms 
which  allow  to  the  stockholders  dividends 
of  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  as  fixt  by 
valuation.  The  right  of  the  stockholders 
to  this  dividend  is  not  questioned,  and  the 
company,  being  clearly  put  in  position  to 
earn  the  income,  the  return  to  stockholders 
is  all  but  guaranteed  by  the  public. 

"Similar  conditions  will  be  worked  out 
as  regards  railroads  and  other  large  cor- 
porations. When  the  public  has  once 
passed  upon  what  it  regards  as  a  fair  re- 
turn, and  has  estabUshed  measures  which 
it  believes  will  prevent  the  abuses  of  the 
past,  these  corporations  will  be  in  position 
to  work  out  their  salvation  under  known 
conditions,  and,  under  the  specified  re- 
strictions, with  entire  freedom. 

"The  problems  for  the  investor  will  then 
be  only  those  of  the  property  value  and 
earning  power  of  the  company;  which,  tho 
not  simple,  are  far  less  difficult  than  the 
present  complicated  riddles,  which  involve, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  matters  of 
franchises,  political  manipulation,  and 
abuses  of  management,  which  regulation 
will  largely  avoid.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  hostility  of  the  public  has  been 
caused  by,  and  is  directed  toward,  the 
abuses,  and  not  the  legitimate  operations  of 
corporations." 

The  Financial  World  believes  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  all  will  see  that  in 
these  matters  the  year  1911  was  "  a  year  of 
real  material  and  moral  progress."  When 
memories  of  the  strife  have  passed  away, 
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the  results  accomplished  will  remain  "  as 
a  force  for  vast  good."     It  says  further: 

"The  passing  year  marks  the  end  of  the 
theory  that  monopolies  mean  stable  prices, 
high  wages,  industrial  efficiency,  and  Amer- 
ican-trade supremacy.  In  its  place  has 
come  the  revival  of  the  theory  that  com- 
petition is  the  life  of  business,  for  through 
competition  alone  all  ingenuity  and  energy 
in  a  nation  may  be  brought  forth  and  de- 
veloped to  the  fuU,  while  trusts  and  re- 
straint of  trade  as  practised  in  the  last 
decade  must  have  finally  made  mere  au- 
tomatons of  free  and  thinking  men.  The 
elimination  of  individuality  in  favor  of  big 
business  has  never  benefited  a  nation  in 
the  enjoyment  of  republican  institutions 
or  a  people  desirous  of  their  continuation. 

"An  industrial  and  financial  oligarchy 
— the  rule  of  the  few — constitutes  a  real 
danger  to  the  life  of  a  republic.  That  the 
country  has  awakened  to  the  full  appre- 
ciation of  this  is  a  valuable  asset  which 
the  old  year  has  bequeathed  to  posterity. 
The  people  themselves  must  shape  this 
nation's  economic  future,  and  they  will 
find  the  best  way  to  do  it.  They  have 
shown  that  they  will  not  permit  a  few 
money  kings  and  captains  of  industry  to 
do  it.  They  will  not  submit  themselves 
to  be  taxed  by  trusts  and  monopolies. 
They  prefer  equal  opportunities  to  big 
business,  and  for  that  reason  the  masses 
have  striven  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
nical trusts  and  greedy  monopolies. 

"That  the  latter  feel  that  their  doom 
has  come  is  evidenced  by  their  desire  to 
permit  the  Government  to  regulate  prices, 
everything,  in  fact,  if  only  competition  is 
not  restored.  Greedy  capital,  as  incarnated 
in  trust  magnates,  hates  competition. 

"Even  the  Labor  Trust,  the  biggest  of 
all  trusts,  whose  brutal  deeds  have  terri- 
fied the  nation,  has  by  the  confession  and 
conviction  of  the  McNamara  gang,  received 
a  deadly  blow.  Labor  wiU  have  to  mend 
its  ways.  It  wiU  no  longer  dare  to  supplant 
right  and  justice  by  exhibitions  of  its  mere 
strength.  It  will  no  longer  try  to  crush 
when  it  can  not  rule.  With  the  downfall 
of  the  McNamaras,  the  rule  of  dynamite, 
the  reign  of  labor  despotism  and  terrorism, 
will  cease.  Labor's  weapons  will  no  longer 
consist  of  violence  and  destruction,  instead 
of  the  appeal  to  right  and  reason.  If  labor 
is,  as  it  claims,  the  creator  of  aU  wealth,  it 
must  live  in  peace  with  wealth  and  capital. 

"Another  gain  of  1911  has  been  the 
spread  of  publicity — the  best  panacea  of 
real  or  imaginary  wrongs  and  misunder- 
standings. Secrecy  is  nobody's  friend, 
save  of  the  schemer,  the  evil-doer,  and  the 
rich  malefactor.  To  know  is  to  understand 
and  to  progress,  to  be  just  and  fair.  Those 
who  depend  on  the  good  wiU  and  patronage 
of  the  people  can  only  gain  by  taking  them 
into  their  confidence.  The  people  will  then 
cease  to  suspect." 

The  Financial  Chronicle  emphasizes  the 
temporary  distress  that  has  been  caused 
rather  than  the  resultant  good  that  may 
follow.     It  says: 

"The  situation  might  be  summed  up  in 
a  nutshell  by  saying  there  was  a  complete 
lack  of  enterprise,  such  as  is  necessary  to 
carry  trade  to  new  heights.  Confidence 
was  absent  in  a  degree  and  to  an  extent 
that  has  not  Ixjen  witnessed  since  the  clo- 
sing years  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  causes,  too,  were  the  same, 
namely,  politics  and  (Jovernmental  action 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Men  of  large 
means,  those  who  direct  important  under- 
takings and  deem  it  nc^cessary  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  things,  found  the  outlook 
dubious  and  hazardous,  and  accordingly 
refrained  from  (sngaging  in  new  ventures  of 
any  grfsat  magniluch;.  Indeed,  to  embark 
upon  undertakings  n^quiring  largo  outlays 
appeared  to  be  so  risky,  in  view  of  Con- 
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SPECIAL  TRIP 


by  the  superb 
transatlantic  liner 


KAISERIN  AUGUSTE  VICTORIA 

the  largest  and  most  luxurious  steamer  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American service.  Equipped  with  Kitz-Carlton 
Restaurant,  Palm  Garden,  Gymnasium,  Electric 
Baths.  Elevators.  Will  leave  New  York,  FEBRU- 
ARY 14,  1912.  stopping  at  Madeira  (12  hrs.),  Gibraltar  (4  hrs.).  Algiers  (8  hrs.), 
Villefranche  (14  hrs.).  (Nice),  Genoa  (20  hrs.).  Naples  (8  hrs.).  Port  Said  (5  days) 
Steamer  returns  to  New  York  x^  ^^  from  Cjl  CC  and      To  or  from    tl  1  C  and 

via  Naples  and  Gibraltar.  Port  Said.    «?*"«' np       oth 


ler  ports, 


$115 


up 


\\fest  Indies 


Four  Delightful  Cruises  ^l 

WEST  INDIES,  PANAMA  CANAL, 
VENEZUELA  and  BERMUDA 
Leaving  New  York  by  the  Palatial  Twin-Screw 
Steamers:  S.S.  "VICTORIA  LUISE  "  (16,500 
Tons),  Feb.  7.  March?,  1912.  25  Days,  $175 
and  up:  S  S.  MOLTKE  (12,500  tons).  28  Days. 
Feb.  24,1912.  $150  and  up  ;  16  Days,  March  26. 
1912.  $85  and  up. 

Every  Luxury  of  Travel.     Every  refinement 
of  Service  Insured. 


Around 

theWOYld 

November  12,  1912       (From  New  York) 

February  27,  1913  (From  San  Francisco) 

By  the  palatial  cruising  steamer 


VICTORIA  LUISE 


>» 


(16.500  tons) 
Itinerary    includes    Madeira,    Spain,    Italy.    Egypt. 
India,   Ceylon,    Straits    Settlements,   Java,    Philip- 
pines, China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands  and  Overland 
American  Tour,  Inland  excursions  and  side  tript. 

Optional  (  17  DAYS  IN  INDIA 
Tours  :      /  14  DAYS  IN  JAPAN 

Cost  including  all  necessary  $f)'«A  ^^d      Duration 
expenses  aboard  and  ashore  Vv^^w  gp        ^q  Qgyg 


IH  AlVI 

Boston     Philadelphia     Pittsbnrgh 


AJ  FRC^- A  IVI  E:  IR  I C  A  N 

41-45  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


i-iime: 

Chicago     St.  Louis     Sem  Francisco 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Scientific  and  Effeotive  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Withont  Resorting-  to  Surgical  Procedure 

The  only  private  institution  of  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  by  a 
physician  of  standing.     Established  thirty-two  years. 

For  complete  information  address 
Berkshire  Hills  Sanatoriam.  North  Adams,  Massachasetts 


Moth-Proof  Wardrobe  Couch 


A  Piedmont  Southern  Red  Cedar  Wardrobe  Couch 

is  a  luxurious  lounge  and  roomy  cedar  chest.  All  prices.  Finest 
upholstering  and  wide  choice  of  materials.  Perfect  protection 
against  moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp.  Elegant  wedding  or  birthday 
gift.  Send  for  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  Red  Cedar."  and  big 
illustrated  catalog  showing  full  line  of  couches,  chests  and  chifFo- 
robes.  Many  sizes  and  styles.  Shipped  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
AT  FACTORY  PRICES  ON  IJ  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  ALL  FREIGHT 
CHAKOES  PREPAID  BY  VS.      Write  us  TODAY. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  28,  StatesTille,  N.  C. 


SaranacIake 

THE  TOWN  OF  PUY 

In  the  Heart  of  the  World-Famed 
Adirondack  Wilderness 

lis  outdoor    life   is  irresistible,  affording  fas- 
cinating games  and  sports,   rest,   health,  re- 
cuperation. If.'iGO  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  amongst  lakes    and  mountains  with 
their  fr;ig:rant  balsam-laden  forests,  the    little  city  of 
Saranac  Lake,  IV,  Y,,  with  its  modern  schools, 
churches,  hotels,  homes,  stores,    paved  streets,  spark- 
ling water,  and  unsurpassed  sanitary  conditions,   bids 
you  welcome.      Come    and    play,    dine,   hunt,  climb. 
Overnight  from  New  York.  Boston  and  Buffalo. 
Booklet  and  detailed  inform.aiion  free. 

Publicity  Bureau,  Box   385  P,  Saranac  Lake,    N.  Y. 


Along  The  Coast  on  Southern  Seas 
Southern  Pacific  Steamships 

Between 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

$40  One  Way,  $70  Round  Trip;  Choice  of  One    Way   Rail 

Berth  and  Meals  on  ship  included 

MARDI  GRAS  SHIP  from  New  York  Feb.  14th.     ROUND  TRIP,  INCLUDING 
BOARD  ON  SHIP  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  $85.00 

L.  H.  NuttinR.  G.  P.  A.,    366.    1158  or   1    Broadway.  New  York 
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"CRAFTSMAN^ 
HOUSE  PLANS  FREE 


D»^nd  by  GU5TAV  5T1CRLEY        -ft; 


Send  6  cents  for  a  copy    of    ••-•1  «  llAKTSMAUt 

HOUSKS"  showing  exterior  Hrnl  tliuir  plans  of  24 
houses  th^t  cost  from  SOOO  up  to  build.  To  interest 
vou  in  our  magazine.  ••  THK  rKAFTSMAlV',"our 
Free  House  Fliiniii.  and  in  Craft  articles,  we  will 
also  send  you  a  beautifully  printed  32-paKe  booklet  en- 
titled ••  The  Craftsman  House."  It  you  iire  interested 
at  all,  both  of  these  books  will  be  very  useful  to  you. 

"THK  CnAFTSMAW  IDE-*"  means  REAL 
HOMES,  not  mere  houses:  it  shows  you  how  to  save  money  on 
useless  partitions — how  to  avoid  over-decoiation.  how  to  get 
wide  sweeps  of  space  (even  in  a  small  house),  restful  tones 
that  match  and  blend — and  enables  anyone  always  to  have  a 
beautiful  and  artistic  home. 

•'  THE  Cn.AFTSMA!«  1»I.%«AZI\K"  treats  of 
buildin;;,  furnishing  and  beautifying  homes— of  art — em- 
broidery— cabinetwork — and  kindred  topics.  In  the  Magazine 
each  month  arc  published  the  plans  of  two  new  and  entirely 
different  houses.  Already  we  have  shown  130  houses,  and 
you  can  have  .vour  own  choice  of  them. 

•THAFTSM.AM  HOMES."  by  Gustav  Stickley. 
205  pases.  Iwautifvilly  bound  and  printed,  treats  of  home 
buildinc.  lloiiu-  making,  home  furnishings  in  full.      Address, 

"The  CrafUman,"  Ben.  Wiles,  Circ.    Manager 

Room  311  41  W.  :Hth  Street,  N.  T.  (Ky 


Bronchial  Troches 

A  remedy  of  superior  merit  for  Coughs,  Hoarse- 
ness and  irritation  of  tliroat,  giving  wonderful 
relief  in  Lung  Troubles,  Bronchitis  and  Asthma. 
Free  from  opiates  or  any  harmful  ingredient. 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 
JOHN  L  BKOWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


The   Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


For  Men  and    Women— combines    stion-^'tli 
witli  lightness;  ^rat'e  and  finisli  with  compact' 
nvis.    Quality  of  material  and  constiuction  give 
durability-     It  emt)odieathe  practical  suETg^eations 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  manufactniin^ 
exp'Ticnre      Send  for  illustrated    (ifScriptirti 
catalnrjitc  B  Qi^inQ  the  nitmes  of  m<tni;  prominent  users 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


'i"8  BATH  TUB 


f'o'-ts    little,    no    plumbing,    littlo   writer. 

WeiEht  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

lull  l''iiirih  baths,  fnr  1>ftt<.-r  tban  tin  tuV>B.     Lasts 

r  r  jcar?.    Writ*  for  8p*''m  amenta  offer  and  dcflcrlptiuD. 

Bol>Iii»yn  MtU  Cabinet  Cu.,  C'y^  Jcfltrson  Ave.,   Toledo,  O. 


bnox  Guarahteed. 

^    Goods  Not  Sold  at/ 


Stores 


$0.75 


l.no 


A  nOI.LAK  [til, I,  will  hrlnir  lOTuur  door,  all   rhnrf^eB  prepaid, 

•  "Lb.NUlL'^  CaolHijiilion  Itox.    rontainini;  the    li%ge>t  klod    of 

iurpri»e«  in  iniTrbanilUt-  \iiliifs. 

I  II  I  2  pairs  eoarnriteeil  li^le  elastic 
■  III  Wrt^r  "ell  'LENOX'  HOSK  with 
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gressional  and  Governmental  activity,  that 
there  "was  a  marked  disinclination  to  make 
commitments  of  any  kind  that  could  by 
any  possibility  be  avoided." 

That  business  is  sound,  but  the  people  in 
general  afraid,  was  the  contention  of  Dar- 
win P.  Kingsley,  president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  a  recent 
address  to  bankers  in  New  York.  In  the 
course  of  this  address  he  said : 

"It  is  certain  that  a  condition  created 
by  twenty-five  years  of  almost  unchecked 
industrial  growth  on  the  one  side  and  civic 
atrophy  on  the  other  can  not  be  cured  by 
any  quackery,  by  any  specific,  by  any  cure- 
all  legislation.  The  chief  trouble  is  fear. 
General  business  is  now  in  an  unusually 
sound  condition,  but  it  is  disturbed.  It 
isn't  greatly  menaced  by  the  amazing  atti- 
tude of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Wash- 
ington— but  it  thinks  it  is.  The  people  are 
also  disturbed.  They  are  not^menaced  by 
the  mere  size  of  corporations,  but  they 
think  they  are.  Capital  is  afraid ;  the  peo- 
ple are  afraid.  You  can't  banish  fear  by 
legislation.  If  you  legislate  hurriedly,  you 
will  probably  increase  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  may  destroy  the  beneficent  jiower 
of  certain  natural  processes  in  which,  after 
all,  the  real  remedy  lies. 

"When  general  business  comes  to  realize, 
as  it  will  after  a  little,  that  the  Sherman 
Law  means  no  more  to  it  than  the  law 
against  larceny  means  to  the  average  up- 
right citizen — that  will  be  a  remedy.  When 
the  people  come  to  understand,  as  they  will 
after  a  while,  that  the  shameful  record 
which  lies  at  the  doors  of  the  American 
Sugar  Company  in  Brooklyn  does  not  rep- 
resent either  the  methods  or  the  ideas  of 
general  business — that  will  be  a  remedy. 
When  the  prudent  and  law-abiding  masses 
learn,  as  they  will  soon,  that  the  McNa- 
maras  and  the  other  criminals  higher  up 
who  have  not  yet  eonfest  do  not  represent 
either  the  ideas  or  the  methods  of  the  labor- 
ing-man— that  will  be  a  remedy." 

EXPORTS  AND  THE  HIGH  TARIFF 

Returns  of  exports  of  manufactures  from 
this  country,  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1911,  present  a  total  of  $871,000,000.  For 
the  same  jicriod  of  1910,  the  total  was 
$012,000,000.  In  good  quarters  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  total  exports  for  the  entire 
year  will  reach  nearly  $1,000,000,000. 
The  Financial  World  points  to  these  figures 
as  furnishing  "  an  arraignment  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  policy."     It  says: 

"Our  protective  tariff  laws,  so  it  was 
claimed,  were  established  to  nurse  our  in- 
fant industries  and  protect  us  against  the 
competition  of  the  pauper  labor  of  P^urope. 
Our  infant  industries  must  have  become 
quit(^  robust  youngsters  if  we  are  now  able 
to  Hood  well-established  industrial  coun- 
tries like  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  our  manufac- 
tures, as  has  been  the  case  this  year.  In 
other  words,  the  products  of  our  mills, 
with  high-priced  labor,  have  gont*  to 
mark(!ts  where  the  sharpest  competition 
prevails,  and  have  undersold  the  products  of 
this  so-called  pauper  labor,  against  wliich 
our  tariff  pretends  to  protect  our  own  ]al)or. 

"Is  it  po.ssible  that  our  protective 
tariff  is  maintained,  not  for  our  working- 
men,  but  for  the  industrial  barons  who  for 
decades  have  been  both  enriched  by  pro- 
tection and  benefited  by  the  trusts,  the; 
offspring  of  the  high  tariff  ?  No  strongtT 
argument  in  favor  of  a  thorough  downward 
revision  of  our  tariff  laws  can  be  found  than 
is  contained  in  the  statistics  of  this  year's 
exports  of  American  manufactures,  for 
they  show  that  our  industries  have  long 
since  pas.sed  their  infantile  stage,  and  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  so-called 
pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World." 


Why  live  in  a  house  that 
is  heated  only  in  spots? 

Why  live  in  only  part  of  your  house  when 
you  can  get  70  dngrees  comfort  in  every 
corner  of  every  room  i  n  the  coldest  weather, 
by  putting  in  a  Pierce  Heating  System  ? 

Pierce 

Boilers  and 
Radiators 

are  adequately,  economically  and  health- 
fully heating  over  200.000  homes  with 
either  steam  or  hot  water.  If  your  heating 
arrangements  are  not  satisfactory,  change 
—change  now.  You  can  do  it  without 
disturbing   your  present  heating  system. 

Write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  get  an 
estimate.  Also  ask  for  our  free  Heat 
Primer,  "What  Heat  for  Your  House" — 
a  book  that  reduces  the  house  heating 
question  to  its  simplest  terms. 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Co. 
254  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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MEANING  OF  THE  CUMMINS  BOOM 


WHEN  SENATOR  CUMMINS  announced  his  entry 
into  the  race  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomina- 
tion, the  goal  toward  which  President  Taft  and  Sen- 
ator La  FoUette  were  already  toiling  beneath  the  cryptic 
silence  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  the 
press  seemed  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  action,  especially  as 
the  Iowa  Senator  had  previously  dis- 
played the  La  Follette  colors.  Such 
organs  of  Republican  regularity  as 
the  New  York  Tribune,  Kansas  City 
Journal,  Boston  Advertiser,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  Denver 
Republican  find  in  this  new  candi- 
dacy evidence  that  the  whole 
"Progressive"  movement  is  col- 
lapsing, while  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican (Ind.)  and  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  (Rep.),  stopping  short  of 
this  extreme  interpretation,  regard 
it  rather  as  a  confession  that  the 
La  Follette  boom  has  not  devel- 
oped the  strength  expected  of  it. 
While  a  number  of  papers,  espe- 
cially those  of  Iowa,  insist  that 
Senator  Cummins  enters  the  race 
in  good  faith,  and  with  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  being  selected  by 
the  Chicago  Convention  as  a  com- 
promise candidate  if  the  Taft  and 
La  Follette  forces  find  themselves 
in  a  deadlock,  others  are  convinced 
that  the  Cummins  boom  is  merely 
a  stalking-horse  for  La  Follette 
or  Roosevelt.  The  one  opinion 
on  which  the  editors  agree  is  that 
the  aim  of  this  new  move  is  to 
lessen  President  Taft's  chances  of 
renomination. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  La  Follette's  candidacy  was 
announced.  Senator  Cummins  declared  himself  "personally 
opposed  to  President  Taft,"  and  exprest  his  faith  in  the  Wis- 
consin Senator's  "soundness"  and  reliability.      In  a  published 
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AN  UNEXPECTED  CANDIDATE. 

The  boom  of  Senator  Albert  B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  arouses 
wide-spread  curiosity  as  to  its  real  meaning.  In  spite  of  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  being  used  as  a  stalking-horse  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  an  Iowa  Republican  paper  insists  that  "he  is  a  can- 
didate on  his  own  merits,  and  on  the  square  and  not  for  stalking- 
horse  purposes." 


statement  he  now  declares  that  "that  opinion  remains  un- 
altered," but  explains  his  own  participation  in  the  race  on  the 
ground  that  "the  situation  has  materially  changed,  and  it  now 
seems  probable  that  more  than,  two  candidates  for  nomination 

will  be  seriously  considered  by  the 

national  convention." 

"The  opposition  to  the  President 
started  out  to  focus  on  Senator 
La  Follette  for  a  mass  play,  but 
have  evidently  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  not  the 
winning  move,  and,  therefore,  are 
falling  back  on  the  favorite-son 
gambit  to  make  it  a  fight  of  the 
field  against  Taft,"  explains  the 
Omaha  Bee  (Rep.),  regardless  of 
mixed  metaphor.  And  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  Washington  Herald 
(Ind.)  we  find  the  same  idea  pre- 
sented with  the  following  further 
details: 

"Has  Albert  B.  Cummins,  of 
Iowa,  been  projected  into  the  race 
for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  for  use  as  a  stalking- 
horse  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  or 
Robert  M.  La  Follette?  While 
this  question  is  answered  in  the 
negative  by  friends  of  Mr.  Cum- 
mins, there  are  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Cummins  candi- 
dacy that  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  Cummins  movement  is 
to  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
either  Mr.  La  Follette  or  Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

"It  is  known,  for  example,  that 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Cummins 
will  make  no  effort  to  land  dele- 
gates for  the  lowan  in  any  State 
where  present  signs  indicate  that 
either  Mr.  La  Follette  or  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  strong  enough  to  head  off  Taft  delegates. 

"This  statement  is  made  upon  the  authority  of  an  Iowa 
member  who  is  conversant  with  the  plans  of  Senator  Cummins, 
and  who  will  have  a  prominent  part  in  any  organization  that 
mav  be  formed  in  his  behalf.     Not  even  the  friends  of  Senator 
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Cummins  deny  that  his  eandidaej'  represents  another  anti-Taft 
movement. 

''So  {ilso  does  the  candidacy  of  La  Follette  and  the  efforts 
now  being  made  by  Roosevelt  boomers  to  line  up  delegates  for 
the  former  F*resident.  Whether  by  agi'eement  or  not,  it  is 
generally  recognized  by  Republican  leaders  here  that  the  sup- 


ANOTHER     ONE. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

porters  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Senators  Cummins  and  La 
Follette  are  working  to  a  common  end — the  elimination  of 
President  Taft  as  a  factor  in  the  coming  national  convention 
of  the  party. 

"Senator  Cummins  himself  is  a  candidate  in  good  faith, 
according  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  is  said  to  believe 
that  present  signs  point  to  the  defeat  of  the  President  in  the 
Chicago  convention.  Further,  he  is  known  to  entertain  the 
belief  that  La  Follette  is  an  impossibility  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  this  year.  He  looks  for  a  fight  in  the  convention 
that  will  force  the  Republicans'  to  turn  to  a  Progressive  with 
conservative  leaning.  This  description  fits  Senator  Cummins, 
according  to  Senator  Cummins. 

"The  optimism  of  Senator  Cummins  and  his  friends  is  not 
shared  by  other  Progressives.  Very  few  people  here,  even 
among  the  Progressives,  believe  that  Senator  La  Follette  stands 
even  a  remote  chance  of  landing  the  nomination.  They  do 
believe,  however,  that  the  'allies,'  Roosevelt,  La  Follette,  and 
Cummins,  will  gather  enough  strength  to  make  the  renomina- 
tion  of  Mr.  Taft  an  impossibility.  In  this  contingency,  as 
indicated,  Mr.  Cummins  believes  that  the  lightning  will  strike 
him.  The  \iew  generally  entertained  by  Progressives  is  that 
if  the  President  is  eliminated,  Roo.sevelt  will  be  nominated 
and  Cummins  given  the  second  place  on  the  ticket. 

"There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  pushing  the  move- 
ment against  Mr.  Taft,  favorite  sons  will  be  brought  out  in 
other  States.  Prior  to  Mr.  Cummins'  announcement  of  his 
candidacy  the  Taft  people  here  believed  they  stood  more  than 
an  even  chance  of  landing  the  Iowa  delegation.  They  have 
now  practically  abandoned  that  State  to  Cummins.  There  are 
reports  here  that  in  due  reason  Albert  J.  Beveridge  will  be 
brought  out  as  Indiana's  favorite  son,  that  the  California 
Progressives  will  put  forsvard  Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  and 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  induce  Governor  Hadley,  of  Missouri, 
to  enter  the  field." 

"The  Senator's  announcement  is  interesting,"  remarks  the 
St.  Louis  PoKt-Dispalch  (Ind.),  "but  would  be  more  interesting 
if  it  contained  anything  from  which  we  could  tell  the  relation 
between  the  movement  to  give  him  a  first  term  and  the  move- 
ment to  give  another  man  a  third  term."  "The  Insurgent 
scheme,  grradually  rounded  out,  may  be  this — to  make  the  Re- 
publican ticket  Roosevelt  and  Cummins,"  suggests  the  Spring- 
field Republican.  This  newest  boom,  says  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  (Rep.),  "is,  of  course,  simply  an  effort  to  tie  up  the  Iowa 


delegates  in  a  neat  package,  ready  for  delivery  wherever  they 
seem  likely  to  do  the  Hon.  Albert  Baird  Cummins  the  most  good." 
"It  goes  without  saying,"  thinks  the  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  Ga~ 
zette-Globe  (Rep.),  "that  the  whole  Progressive  program  may  be 
shaping  with  special  reference  to  throwing  the  spot-light  at  the 
psychological  moment  on  the  commanding  figure  in  the  back- 
ground of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  Cummins  as  the  nom- 
inee for  Vice-President." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  (Rep.),  in 
the  Senator's  home  State,  insists  that  Senator  Cummins  is  "a 
candidate  on  his  own  merits  and  on  the  square  and  not  for 
stalking-horse  purposes,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  is  no  collusion,  no  bargaining,  and  no  jockeying  for 
or  against  other  candidates  in  this  move.  There  is  a  chance 
for  Cummins — in  the  estimation  of  well-informed  men,  a  good 
chance.  All  over  the  country  men  familiar  with  polities  and 
politicians  recognize  in  the  Iowa  Senator  a  man  of  sufficient 
caliber  and  experience  to  fill  the  office  acceptably.  He  is  one 
of  a  group  of  four  or  five  who  are  regarded  as  in  the  prospect 
class.  It  is  this  prospect  that  prompts  the  Senator  to  suggest- 
to  Iowa  Republicans  that  he  would  like  to  have  his  name  pre- 
sented to  the  national  convention." 

"The  uncertainty  surrounding  the  action  of  the  Republican 
national  convention  makes  it  entirely  possible  that  Senator 
Cummins  may  be  ultimately  selected  as  the  party  standard- 
bearer,"  remarks  another  Iowa  paper,  the  Sioux  City  Tribune 
(Ind.),  which  adds:  "In  any  event,  he  should  and  undoubtedly 
will  receive  the  support  of  his  home  State."  "It  is  a  good 
candidacy,"  exclaims  the  Marshalltown,  la.,  Times-Republican 
(Rep.),  and  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.)  has  this 
to  say: 

"Senator  Cummins  has  in  a  personal  way  gained  a  standing- 
that  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  Progressive  leader.  Both  by 
nature  and  by  long  training  in  the  courts  he  practises  a  fine 
courtesy  toward  his  opponents,  and  thus  maintains  a  status  of 
personal  friendliness  with  men  he  is  vigorously  fighting.  There 
is  not  the  personal  hostility  to  Cummins  there  is  toward  any 
other  insurgent  of  prominence 

"  The  Register  and  Leader  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  if 
the  President  is  not  to  be  renominated  Senator  Cummins  is  to- 


WHO   8AT8   I'm    getting    WEAK?      I    CAN    FEEL    MY   OLD   ARM   GETTING 
STRONGER    EVERY    MINUTE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Globe. 

day  the  most  likely  man  to  succeed  him.  The  chance  that  the 
President  will  not  be  renominated  may  be  small.  But  such  as 
it  is,  it  is  favorable  to  the  Iowa  Senator.  In  such  a  situation 
the"re  would  seem  to  be  but  one  thing  the  State  could  do  credit- 
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AFTER     HIM     OR    IS    HE    AFTER    IT? 

— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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THE    POLITICAL    ICE    JAM. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


AS   SEEN    FROM    THE    CONVENTION    CITY. 


ably,   and    that   to    send  a  fighting    Cummins   delegation   to 
Chicago." 

Apparently  the  first  tangible  result  of  the  launching  of  Sena- 
tor Cummins'  boom  was  its  indorsement  by  his  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Kenyon,  previously  a  supporter  of  President  Taft's  candi- 
dacy. In  explaining  his  defection  Senator  Kenyon,  who  up  to 
two  years  ago  was  Assistant  Attorney-General  under  President 
Taft,  says: 

"I  have  been  earnestly  for  the  renomination  of  President 
Taft.  My  enthusiasm  for  him  has  increased  as  I  have  observed 
the  attempts  of  such  men  as  George  W.  Perkins,  of  Harvester 
Trust  and  Steel  Trust  fame,  and  other  gentlemen  closely  con- 
nected with  the  trusts  of  this  country  to  destroy  him  because 
of  his  courageous  efforts  to  enforce  the  Sherman  Act.  Had  no 
suitable  candidate  from  my  own  State  been  presented  I  should 
have  continued  to  advocate  his  nomination." 

The  Cummins  candidacy,  remarks  the  Boston  Journal  (Ind.), 
means  "one  more  great  Republican  State  which  will  oppose 
Mr.  Taft's  nomination,"  thereby  "reducing  his  chances  of  ap- 
pearing to  the  party  the  strongest  man  to  nominate."  And  in 
the  Washington  Times  (Ind.),  whose  owner,  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
would  like  to  see  Colonel  Roose- 
velt once  more  a  tenant  of  the 
White  House,  we  read: 


the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  reports  that  Senator  Cummins' 
entry  means,  to  the  minds  of  President  Taft's  campaign-man- 
agers, that  the  Progressive  Republican  vote  will  not  be  united 
in  the  convention  at  least  for  a  time,  and  then  President  Taft 
will  loom  larger  for  that  reason.  The  Kansas  City  Journal 
(Rep.)  expresses  a  gleeful  conviction  that  "Progressive  senti- 
ment wanes  on  all  sides."  The  Cummins  boom,  thinks  the 
Denver  Republican,  "means  further  division  of  Progressive 
strength,  not  remarkably  great  at  most,"  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  is  confident  that  "the  Insurgent  cause  vvill  collapse 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  national  convention." 


"The  announcement  of  Mr. 
Cummins  indicates  anew  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Taft 
Administration's  political  house 
of  cards  is  falling  to  pieces. 
Glasscock  announced  yesterday 
that  West  Virginia  was  not  for 
Taft;  Cummins  to-day  claims 
Iowa;  the  St.  Louis  committee 
has  indorsed  Roosevelt;  New 
York's  State  Committee  refused 
to  indorse  Taft.  Even  the  South 
is  not  sticking  loyally  by  its 
postmasters.  The  beginning  of 
tlic  end  seems  not  merely  in  sight, 
but  liere." 
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(  THE  WORLD  AJEE  • 
\    Vou     TtOlM  G  ?      -' 


Friends  of  the  Administration, 
however,  do  not  seem  as  much  cast  down  by  all  this  as  one  would 
expect.  "Evidently  the  Progressive  movement  has  'progressed' 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  politicians  directing  it  to  deter- 
mine'where  they  are  at.'  "  ironically  remarks  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  and  Frank  G.  Hard,  in  a  Washington  disixilch  to 


IMMIGRATION'S  INJURY  TO  LABOR 

HAVING  EXCLUDED  the  invading  horde  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  labor,  the  next  on  the  list,  according  to 
two  high  authorities  on  immigration,  are  the  Slovak, 
Croatian,  Magyar,  Herzegovinian,  Lithuanian,  Rumanian, 
Greek,  and  Pole,  who  stand  knocking  at  the  other  gate.  Their 
crime  consists    in  living  so  cheaply  as  to  undercut    American 

wages  and  threaten  all  American 
labor  with  a  bunkhouse-and- 
garlic  standard  of  living.  In  a 
book  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  and 
W.  Jett  Lauck  on  "The  Immi- 
gration Problem  "  we  are  shown 
a  pretty  serious  picture.  Dr. 
■lenks  is  professor  of  <>conomics 
and  politics  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  he  and  his  aide,  who 
have  widel\  imestigated  the 
matter,  remind  us  that  just  as 
"the  wise  development  of  a 
country  is  to  a  very  great  extent 
dependent  upon  the  economic 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  wage- 
earning  citizen  for  his  material, 
mental,  and  moral  development." 
so  is  this  opportunity  "dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  a 
progressive  improvement  in  his  standard  of  living." 

Th(^  arguments  advanced  against  tlu>  immigrant  hitlurlo 
have  be(>n  chielly  of  a  criminological  or  sanitary  nature.  People 
have  objected  to  the  poor  immigrant  on  the  grounds  that   he 


-Cole  in  the  Dcs  Moine-s  Register  and  Leader. 
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was  unclean,  the  bearer  of  infectious  disease,  a  "bad  mixer," 
and  the  like.  But  the  point  established  by  Mr.  Jenks  and  Mr. 
Lauck.  and  driven  home  again  and  again,  is  only  this:  that 
the  poor  immigrant  is  an  injiu-j-,  a  wTong,  to  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  our  race.  He  cheapens  labor;  he  lowers 
the  ideals  of  labor,  and  he  makes  the  lot  of  the  American  labor- 
ing-man impossible. 

Can  the  industrious  American  citizen,  with  an  American 
family  to  support,  reduce  his  cost  of  living  to  between  $5  and 
$7  a  month?  Can  he  go  for  days  upon  a  diet  of  bread,  macca- 
roni,  and  bologna  sausage?  Can  he  and  his  wife  and  children 
live  in  "an  attractive  hut"  of  discarded  powder  cans?     Prob- 


Cures  for  this  "growing  evil"  are  many,  but  the  "most  effect- 
ive way  of  guarding  against  it,"  urge  Messrs.  Jenks  and  Lauck, 
is  simplj'  this: 

"The  adoption  of  further  restrictions  upon  immigration,  even 
tho  it  may  not  be  necessary  that  such  restrictions  be  maintained 
for  any  great  length  of  time." 


^^5Tol07o 
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^■150^0  And  OvLR. 


OUR     FOREIGN     POPULATION. 

Showing  the  percentage  of  foreign  stock  (persons  who  were 
themselves  foreign-born,  or  wiiose  parents  were  born  in  a  for- 
eign country);  in  thirteen  States  the  native  Americans  are  in 
the  minority.  Note,  however,  the  solid  American  South.  In 
The  Independent  (New  York),  from  which  we  take  this  map. 
Prof.  W.  B.  Bailey  further  points  out  that  the  proportion  of 
foreign-!jorn  is  steadily  increa.sing. 

ably  not,  but  all  this  is  done  by  the  average  immigrant  landing 
on  our  shores.  The  first  thing  that  happens  to  this  "average 
immigrant,"  we  read,  is  to  be  gobbled  up  by  an  unscrupulous 
labor-agency  and  then,  with  a  gang  of  other  like  unfortunates, 
to  be  shipped  out  West  on  construction  work.  Here  he  finds 
life  unique  at  least.  In  the  average  railroad  camp,  we  are 
informed: 

"Freight  cars,  fitted  up  inside  with  from  eight  to  ten  bunks, 
are  used  as  sleeping-quarters.  Separate  cars  are  used  as  kitchens 
and  as  dining-rooms.  The  bunks  in  the  sleeping-ears  have  been 
roughly  put  together,  four  in  either  end  of  each  car,  leaving  ample 
space  in  the  middle  even  when  two  extra  bunks  are  crowded  in. 
There  is  usually  a  table  in  this  clear  space  where  the  men  play 
cards  and  sometimes  eat  instead  of  in  the  regular  mess-ear. 
Even  with  ten  men  in  one  car,  they  could  not  be  described  ag 
crowded." 

But  for  all  that  an  American  does  not  choose  to  live  in  such 
quarters,  and  in  the  South,  we  are  told,  conditions  are  much  the 
same. 

"The  houses  most  frequently  seen  are  shanties  built  of  rough 
lumber  and  covered  with  tar-paper.  Bunks  built  one  above 
the  other,  against  the  walls,  serve  as  beds,  while  a  stove  in  the 
center  furnishes  both  cooking-  and  heating-accommodations. 
All  bedding  is  supplied  by  the  men,  and  consists  in  most  cases 
of  a  pile  of  straw,  obtained  from  a  near-by  farm,  sometimes  in 
a  filthy  case,  but  often  lying  loose  in  the  bunk." 

Thus  is  the  standard  of  living  cheapened  and  lowered,  and  its 
continuation,  we  are  a.ssured,  would  "be  detrimental  not  merely 
to  our  own  people,  but  any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living 
in  this  country  could  not  fail  to  have  a  depressing  effect  in  other 
sections  of  the  world." 

More  and  more  popular  is  the  growing  demand  for  foreign 
labor,  but,  as  the  Immigration  Commission  itself  pointed  out, 
"a  demand  for  labor  is  in  itself  no  sure  sign  that  the  welfare  of 
the  country  would  be  promoted  by  additional  laborers." 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  STEEL  BILL 

Two  QUESTIONS  engage  the  legislator  and  the  news- 
paper writer  engaged  in  the  scrutiny  of  a  new  tariff' 
measure,  its  effect  on  business,  and  its  political  conse- 
quences. Even  if  Mr.  Underwood's  bill  reducing  the  metals 
schedule  were  to  go  into  effect  to-morrow,  thinks  a  New  York 
editor,  the  steel  industry  of  the  country  would  be  very  little 
disturbed.  Others  justify  a  similar  opinion  by  references  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corp>orations  showing  the  large 
profits  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  to  the  admissions 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  other  authorities  that  the  steel  business 
could  now  get  along  very  well  without  any  tariff  protection. 
Even  profest  foes  of  tariff  reduction  find  consolation  for  the 
most  part  in  their  belief  that  this  bill,  like  the  Democratic 
tariff  measures  of  the  previous  session,  will  never  reach  the 
statute  books.  But  in  the  very  act  of  starting  the  Democratic 
legislative  program  of  this  ses.sion  with  an  attempt  to  reduce 
steel  duties.  Chairman  Underwood  fans  to  a  fiercer  blaze  the 
fires  under  the  political  kettle.  Why  Schedule  C  before  Schedule 
K?  Why  not  wait  for  the  Tariff  Board?  Will  it  "put  the 
President  in  the  hole"?  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  coming 
Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  ?  With  such  questions 
and  with  speculations  upon  the  effect  upon  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Mr.  Underwood,  whose  present  coolness  is  attributed  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  very  matter  of  steel-schedule 
revision,  the  newspaper  editors  and  their  Washington  corre- 
spondents begin  the  tariff  talk  of  the  season. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Underwood  Bill  are  confident  of  its 
passage  in  the  House  by  the  regular  Democratic  majority. 
In  the  Senate  they  expect  to  see  it  go  through  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form,  by  the  aid  of  the  Republican  Insurgents.  But 
they  hesitate  when  they  think  of  President  Taft  and  those 
tariff  vetoes  last  summer.  According  to  the  Democratic  press, 
their  party  gains  in  either  event — if  the  bill  is  signed,  they 
get  the  credit  for  beginning  a  noteworthy  tariff  reduction;  if  it 
is  vetoed,  the  President  will  suffer  by  acting  counter  to  public 
opinion.  Regular  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  see  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Taft  should  approve  of  this  bill.  Their  position 
is  the  same  as  that  taken  by  The  Iron  Age  (New  York),  the  chief 
iron  and  steel  organ,  which  said  in  its  leading  editorial  last 
week: 

"In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  President  Taft  on  matters 
connected  with  tariff  revision,  it  may  be  assumed  that  if  this 
bill  should  pass  both  houses  of  Congress  it  will  meet  with  his 
disapproval.  Tho  proposed  rates  have  not  been  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  by  any  tariff  board,  but  have  simply  been  arrived  at 
by  a  few  inexpert  men  with  no  principle  to  guide  them  except 
that  of  making  a  heavy  cut  in  iron  apd  steel  duties  and  opening 
the  way  for  importations." 

Another  New  York  paper  in  close  touch  with  business.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that,  after 
the  bill  has  had  thorough  consideration  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, it  might  not  be  safe  for  the  President  to  prevent  its  final 
enactment.    For, 

"He  would  have  much  less  rea.son  than  for  his  vetoes  of  last 
summer.  This  is  the  most  substantial  measure  for  remedying 
the  defects  of  the  last  tariff  revision  that  has  yet  been  brought 
forward,  and  it  is  not  to  be  treated  lightly." 

In   reporting  their  biU  to  the  House,   the  majority  of  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  declared  that  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  no  longer  needs  the  Government's  helping  hand, 
and  that  they  therefore  felt  "warranted  in  recommending 
that  the  duties  be  placed  upon  a  distinctly  revenue  basis." 
Their  measure,  praised  by  its  makers  as  "the  best  revenue- 
tariff  bill  ever  framed,"  vigorously  attacked  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  denounced  by  its  enemies  in 
Congress  as  a  "rank  free- trade  measure,"  cuts  the  Payne  duties 
on  metals  by  about  34.51  per  cent.,  on  the  average.  Iron  and 
zinc  ore  and  a  number  of  manufactured  articles  are  placed  on  a 
special  free  list.  Duties  on  pig  iron  are  substantially  reduced. 
Heavy  reductions  are  made  in  aluminum,  cutlery,  and  many 
finished  steel  products.  All  duties  are  made  ad  valorem.  Mr. 
Underwood  is  quoted  as  stating  that  the  bill  would,  according 
to  the  committee's  estimates,  reduce  the  Government  tariff 
revenues  from  steel  products  by  $823,597  from  1911,  and  by 
$4,000,000  from  1910,  while  steel  imports  would  be  increased 
by  nearly  $20,000,000. 

The  Underwood  Bill  is  highly  praised  by  such  papers  as  the 
Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  and  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  as  a  project  neither  radical  nor 
destructive,  a  sincere  attempt  at  genuine  downward  revision 
of  an  important  schedule,  "a  move  in  the  direction  of  harmoni- 
zing the  tariff  with  present  conditions."  To  others  it  is  simply 
a  piece  of  "hurried  tariff  tinkering,"  which  is  to  be  considered, 
as  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  thinks,  "just  a  move  in  the 
great  political  game."  Here  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.), 
Washington  Post  (Ind.),  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  Albany 
Journal  (Rep.)  quite  agree. 

Friends  of  the  measure  do  not  deny  that  there  is  politics  in  it, 
but  it  is  good  politics,  they  say.  Considering  Mr.  Carnegie's 
revelation  that  the  steel  industry  does  not  need  the  tariff, 
the  approaching  Presidential  campaign  and  the  popular  de- 
mand for  tariff  reduction,  there  would  be,  asserts  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  political  peril  for  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  in  resisting  this  measure.  "  Yet  what  a  breach 
in  that  time-stained  tariff  wall  "it  would' make — 

"  If  the  Repubhcans  of  the  Senate  consent  to  a  lowering  of 
the  iron  and  steel  duties,  how  shall  they  resist  the  demand  that 
the  tariff  taxes  of  the  woolen-  and  cotton-goods  schedules  be 
reduced?  It  is  a  troublesome  dilemma;  either  way  out  will  be 
most  disagreeable." 

Moreover,  Mr.  Underwood  is  credited  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  and  others  with  having  "given  an  effective 
answer  to  the  accusation  that  he  is  for  tariff  reduction  in  other 
things,  but  a  standpatter  when  it  comes  to  Birmingham's 
interests  or  his  own."  A  Republican  observer,  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  recalls  "the  attack  which  Bryan  made  upon 
Underwood  last  summer  for  putting  wool  ahead  of  iron  and 
steel  in  the  popgun-revision  program."  The  fact  that  at  this 
session  Mr.  Underwood  feels  compelled  to  carry  out  the  Bryan 
revision  policy,  adds  this  paper,  is  even  more  than  an  "accept- 
ance of  Mr.  Bryan's  challenge,"  it  is  really  an  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Democrats  "that  the  Nebraskan  is  still  the  leader 
of  their  party." 

In  giving  steel  revision  the  right  of  way,  Mr.  Underwood 
has  acted  wisely,  in  the  opinion  of  his  home  paper,  the  Birming- 
ham Age-Herald  (Dem.).  "The  plan  adopted  promises  to 
put  some  schedules  before  the  President,"  while  the  wool 
schedule  is  sure  to  be  "discust  to  a  frazzle,"  and  if  considered 
at  the  outset  "might  block  all  tariff  legislation  by  this  C^on- 
gress."  Party  reasons,  including  the  conciliation  of  the  Bryan- 
it^is,  make  this  course  expedient  for  Mr.  Underwood,  thinks  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.).  The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.) 
adds  that  any  Presidential  veto  now,  "on  the  plea  that  the 
Tariff  Board  had  made  no  report  on  Schedule  C,"  would,  in  the 
fa(;e  of  Commissioner  Smith's  report  and  Mr.  Carnegie's  admis- 
sion, "be  regarded  as  a  mere  subterfuge."  Hence  The  Journal 
is  led  to  conclude: 


"This  is  the  kind  of  political  maneuvering  that  is  something 
more  than  mere  'smartness,'  and  that  is  leading  many  people  to 
believe  that  in  Mr.  Underwood  a  genuine  statesman  is  making 
his  appearance  in  American  public  life." 

Yet  there  are  earnest  friends  of  tariff  reduction  who  insist 
that  Schedule  K  should  have  been  taken  up  first.  "The  board 
has  reported;  the  findings  demonstrate  the  necessity  and  desir- 


SUMMED     UP.  "■  "''  ■^'"1 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

ability  of  general  revision  downward  from  any  rational  point  of 
view;  the  President  has  urged  such  revision,  and  would  gladly 
sign  a  bill  based  on  the  report,"  argues  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  (Ind.).  And  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  which  has 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  Underwood  schedules,  asserts  with 
all  its  editorial  vigor  that  "the  first  reductions  should  be  in 
the  duties  on  food  and  clothing" — "reduce  the  cost  of  living 
first!" 


SENATOR  STEPHENSON  CLEARED 

Now  THAT  Mr.  Isaac  Stephenson  has  been  acquitted 
by  the  Senate  subcommittee  of  the  charge  of  having 
bought  a  Senatorship,  he  "can  take  a  day  off  and  find 
out  what  he  did  buy,"  suggests  a  Chicago  editor.  The  clean 
bill  of  health  given  the  Senator  after  a  painstaking  investigation 
meets  with  the  general  approval  of  the  press.  The  ease  with 
which  Mr.  Stephenson  was  parted  from  the  $107,000  he  admits 
he  spent  on  his  campaign  is,  however,  a  source  of  wonder  in  many 
editorial  minds,  and  the  occasion  of  such  remarks  as  that  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind.),  that  if  this  rather  large  sum  "did 
not  buy  the  election  and  was  not  used  to  buy  a  vote,  there  are 
persons  in  Wisconsin  who  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses."  Senator  Stephenson  is  warmly 
congratulated  by  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  on  the  failure  of 
his  "enemies — political  opponents  and  muckrakers — to  sub- 
stantiate any  part  of  the  mass  of  scandalous  accusation  heaped 
up  against  his  good  name  and  repute."  And  The  Post  adds  its 
opinion  that  the  exoneration  of  Senator  Stephenson  foretokens  a 
like  event  in  the  Lorimer  case.  Yet  there  are  the  unconvinced. 
The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.)  pokes  fun  at  the  word 
"vindicated,"  and  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.  Rep.)  translates  it 
"whitewashed."  The  Dallas  News  (Ind.)  tries  to  show  its 
readers  that  tho  the  charges  of  corruption  against  Senator 
Stepiienson  wore  not  proved  and  perhaps  do  not  warrant  Ins 
expulsion   from    tho   Senate,    he   was.    nevertheless,    "not    the 
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choice  of  a  preponderance  of  the  honesty  and  decenej'  of  Wiscon- 
sin citizenship,  and  thus  his  election  was  an  essential  miscarriage 
resulting  from  his  prodigal  use  of  money." 

The  unanimous  findings  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  headed  by  Senator 
Heyburn,  ^\'ill.  think  the  Washington  correspondents,  be  ratified 
by  the  full  committee  and  by  the  Senate.  The  most  important 
paragraph  of  the  report  contains  these  words: 

"Your  subcommittee  has  given  the  fullest  consideration  to 
all  of  the  testimony  introduced  and  has  considered  its  weight  and 
effect  under  the  rules  pertaining  to  the  investigartion,  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  charges  preferred  against  Senator  Isaac 
Stephenson  have  not  been  sustained,  and  your  committee 
finds  that  the  election  of  said  Isaac  Stephenson  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  from  Wisconsin  was  not  procured  by  cor- 
rupt methods  or  practises,  and  there  were  not  used  or  em- 
ployed corrupt  methods  or  practises  in  said  election  of  Isaac 
Stephenson." 

Among  the  Wi-sconsin  papers  the  congratulations  offered  to 
Senator  Stephenson  by  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Witicorisin 
(Rep.)  and  Sentinel  (Rep.)  turn  to  denunciations  of  the  State 
Primary  Law,  the  latter  paper  being  moved  to  say: 

."The  investigation  of  Mr.  Stephenson  perforce  developed  into 
an  exposure  of  the  workings  of  our  precious  Primary  Law — 
the  rankest  humbug  and  in  its  operation  the  most  plutocratic 
political  contrivance  that  was  ever  foisted  on  a  trusting  com- 
munity in  the  name  of  'reform.'  Mr.  Stephenson  himself, 
through  his  support  of  and  affiliation  with  these  political  adven- 
turers of  La  Folletteism,  was  largely  responsible  for  that  law. 

"His  private  opinion  of  it  at  the  present  time,  with  his  own 
verbal  trimmings  and  characteristic  locutions,  might  be  lu- 
minous and  edif>'ing — if  fit  to  print." 

So  elsewhere  we  find  papers  like  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.)  asserting  that  the  "real  important  result"  of  the  Stephen- 
son investigation  is  "that  it  utterly  and  unqualifiedly  con- 
demns the  project  of  electing  Senators  by  popular  primaries." 
And  the  Hartford  Couranl  (Rep.)  thinks  that  "Mr.  Heyburn 
can  be  trusted  to  make  an  effective  use  of  this  testimony  when 
he  makes  his  next  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  against  the 
direct-nominating  primary." 

Should  the  Senate  approve  the  findings  of  the  committee  in 
the  Stephenson  case,  as  now  seems  likely,  it  will  have  the  effect, 
notes  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Prog.  Rep.),  of  "a  declaration 
by  that  body  that  the  state-wide  primary  offers  as  many  oppor- 
tunities for  tiic  lavish  use  of  money  as  did  the  old  method  of 
electing  United  States  Senators  by  legislatures."  It  will  tend 
to  show,  unjustly,  as  this  paper  believes,  "that  the  mass  of  voters 
are  as  susceptible  to  bribery,  corruption,  and  undue  influences 
as  are  their  representatives  in  the  legislatures."  Yet  the  St. 
Paul  paper  concludes  that  "the  Stephenson  and  Lorimer 
scandals,  whatever  disposition  may  be  made  of  them  by  the 
Senate,  will  go  far  toward  mating  future  repetitions  of  them 
impossible  in  any  State."  The  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  too, 
admits  that  the  primary  system  is  under  fire,  but  the  charge 
"that  it  favors  the  rich"  is  "of  course  an  exaggeration."  Like- 
wise the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  has  a  good  word  for 
the  primary-  plan  and  suggests  that  when  it  fails  in  its  prime 
object  it  ma\  need  revision  or  supplementary  legislation.  It 
goes  on  to  point  out  how  in  North  Carolina,  where  a  United 
States  Senatorship  is  at  stake,  public  sentiment  is  effectively 
curbing  extravagant  expenditures.    We  read: 

"Four  seek  the  Democratic  nomination,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  the  election.  The  quartet  are  Senator  Simmons, 
Governor  Kitchin,  former  Governor  Aj'cock,  and  Chief  Justice 
Clark  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

"These  men,  all  of  whom  are  recommended  as  worthy  the 
honor  they  seek,  have  agreed  among  themselves  to  limit  to  a 
comparatively  small  sum  the  amount  of  money  they  will  spend 
in  the  primary  campaign.  The  agreement  will  remove  from 
the  coBt«8t  one  of  the  corrupting  influences  of  American  politics 


and  make  it  unlikely  that  any  taint  or  scandal  will  attach  to 
the  senatorial  prize.  If  the  law  is  unable  to  curb  the  use  of 
money  in  political  campaigns,  which  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
proved,  a  gentlemen's  agreement  may  sometimes  accomplish 
the  same  purpose.  The  North  Carolina  example  deserves  to  be 
copied  in  other  States." 


A   "PROGRESSIVE"    SUPREME-COURT 

DECISION 

AN  EPOCH-MARKING  victory  for  labor,  a  sweeping 
/-\  vindication  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  his  late  controversy 
'*-  -^  with  Judge  Baldwin,  and  a  disconcerting  refutall^n  of 
those  critics  who  have  pilloried  our  highest  tribunal  as  a  reac- 
tionary body — all  are  discovered  by  our  keen  newspaper  editors 
in  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  sustaining  the  Employers' 
Liability  Law  of  1908.  That  Progressive  Republican  organ,  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  hails  the  court's  unanimous  verdict 
as  a  " dethronement  of  unjust  precedent"  and  "the  greatest 
of  recent  victories  for  the  rights  of  the  worker."  "A  victory 
for  justice  as  well  as  for  labor,"  exclaims  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  welcomes 
it  as  "a  gratifying  disposition  of  a  question  whose  importance  to 
the  community  could  hardly  be  exaggerated."  It  "puts  an  end, 
so  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  concerned,  to  those  long-standing 
evasions  of  liability  for  injuries  or  death  among  the  employees 
of  the  railroads,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.).  The  num- 
ber of  employees  thus  directly  affected  is  said  to  be  1,600,000. 
Moreover,  many  editors  predict,  this  decision  will  lead  to  the 
passage  of  similar  laws  in  the  various  States,  for  the  protection 
of  intrastate  employees.  As  the  Chattanooga  Times  (Dem.) 
puts  it,  "the  action  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
holding  the  Federal  statute  valid  renders  the  passage  of  a  like 
law  by  the  States  desirable,  if  not  imperative,"  since  "intrastate 
employees  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  a.t  the  hands  of 
the  States  those  engaged  in  interstate  traffic  enjoy  at  the  hands 
of  the  National  Government." 

Among  the  salient  points  established  by  this  decision,  we 
gather   from    the   Washington   dispatches,    are    the   following: 

Congress  did  not  go  beyond  its  power  in  abrogating,  as  it  did 
in  the  Liability  Act,  the  common-law  rule  that  an  employer 
is  not  liable  for  the  injuries  resulting  to  employees  by  the  negli- 
gence of  their  fellow  servants.  Nor  did  it  exceed  its  prerogative 
in  doing  away  with  that  other  common-law  doctrine  of  "as- 
sumption of  risk"  by  employees,  and  in  restricting  the  doctrine 
of  "contributory  negligence."  "No  one  has  a  vested  property 
right  in  the  common  law,"  says  Justice  Van  Devanter,  who  ren- 
dered the  decision. 

This  federal  law  supersedes  all  State  statutes  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  State  courts  must  assume  jurisdiction,  where  redress 
is  sought  through  them,  even  when  the  Federal  statute  seems  to 
conflict  with  the  law  of  the  State. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  changes  above  mentioned,  the  Court 
says : 

"The  natural  trend  of  the  changes  described  is  to  impel  the 
carrier  to  avoid  and  prevent  the  negligent  acts  and  omissions 
which  are  made  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  recovery  which  the 
statute  creates  and  feigns,  and  as  whatever  makes  for  that  end 
tends  to  promote  the  safety  of  the  employees  and  to  advance 
the  commerce  in  which  they  are  engaged  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  in  making  those  changes  Congress  acted  within  the  limits 
of  the  discretion  confided  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

"We  are  not  unmindful  that  tlie  end  was  being  measurably 
attained  through  the  remedial  legislation  of  the  various  States, 
but  the  legislation  has  been  far  from  uniform,  and  it  undoubt- 
edly rested  with  Congress  to  determine  whether  a  National  law, 
operating  imiformly  in  all  the  States  upon  all  carriers  by  rail- 
roads engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  would  better  subserve 
the  needs  of  the  commerce." 

The  decision  "marks  an  epoch  in  labor  legislation,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Railway  World.    "It  has  now  come  to  be  recognized 
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FLORIDA  STRAIT 


THE    OVERSEA   RAILROAD    TO    KEY    WEST. 

The  completion,  on  January  22,  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway's  extension  to  Key  West  joined  that  city  to  the  mainland.  It  also  made 
possible  direct  railway  communication  with  Cuba,  as  it  is  planned  to  ferry  the  cars  over  the  90-mile  strait  between  Key  West  and  Havana. 
The  extension  runs  128  miles  from  the  mainland,  over  41  keys;  75  miles  of  it  were  built  over  water,  and  49  miles  were  dredge  work.  It  cost 
about  .$150,000  a  mile.  Passengers  in  the  train  shown  in  the  upper  picture  are  out  of  sight  of  land.  At  the  right  is  Henry  M.  Flagler,  presi- 
dent of  the  railroad  and  developer  of  the  Florida  East  Coast,  who  conceived  and  planned  the  undertaking.  At  the  left  is  W.  J.  Krome,  the 
young  constructing  engineer  who  brought  the  task  to  a  successful  end. 


as  a  modern  economie  doctrine,"  remarks  the  Leadville  Herald- 
Democrat  (Rep.),  "that  it  is  not  just  or  advantageous  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  to  place  on  the  back  of  the  workers  all 
the  financial  as  well  as  the  physical  burden  of  industrial  acci- 
dents," and  that  therefore  the  loss  through  such  accidents 
should  be  counted  a  part  of  the  "cost  of  production."  "Every- 
where public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  common  law  is 
no  longer  a  sufficient  protection  for  employees  under  the  modern 
dangerous  and  complicated  industrial  conditions  is  being 
written  into  workable  statutes  and  given  the  sanction  of  the 
courts,"  remarks  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.);  and  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republican  (Rep.),  discussing  this  same  point, 
says: 

"A  favorite  illustration  used  by  believers  in  the  fellow- 
servant  rule  has  been  something  like  this:  They  suppose  two 
men  who  have  a  common  employer  to  go  to  work  chopping 
down  trees.  One  of  them  is  struck  by  the  other's  ax  and,  they 
say,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  that  he  be  allowed  to  collect 
damages  from  his  employer  for  sucli  an  injury. 

"But  that  illustration  is  hardly  in  point  any  more.  The  rule 
was  probably  a  just  one  when  business  and  industry  had  not 
attained  to  the  complexity  it  has  assumed  in  modern  times. 
In  this  illustration  there  an;  only  three  persons  involved  and 
the  occupation  in  which  the  employee  receives  his  injury  is  a 
simple  one.  But  now  there  are  railroads  employing  thousands 
of  people;  there  are  mines  and  factories  employing  other  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  A  railway-conductor,  for  instance,  may  be 
hurt  in  a  collision  that  occurs  through  the  negligence  of  a  fellow 
servant  whom  he  never  saw  and  of  whom  ho  never  heard. 
A  min(>r  may  bo  smothered  to  death  l)y  the  negligence  of  an 
engineer  of  whose  existence  he  was  not  even  aware.  Is  it  just 
to  say  there  should  be  no  recovery  because  the  two  men  happened 
to  be  employed  by  the  same  individual,  firm,  or  corporation? 

"It  is  also  to  be  .said  liiere  is  no  longer  the  same  reason  for 


the  doctrine  of  assumed  risk  there  once  was.  The  theorj'  has  been 
that  because  a  man  takes  a  dangerous  occupation  he  does  so 
because  he  wants  to.  If  he  doesn't  want  to  take  the  risk  he 
should  let  the  job  alone,  has  been  the  accepted  rule.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  man  may  have  a  family  to  support.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  pick  and  choose  in  the  matter  of  occupation. 
A  man  wiU  take  any  kind  of  employment  rather  than  see  his 
wife  and  children  go  hungry;  so  it  can  not  be  said  he  is  alto- 
gether a  free  agent.  He  must  work,  and  if  he  can't  get  work  at 
a  safe  occupation,  he  must  accept  work  at  an  unsafe  occupation. 
The  Republican  believes  the  abrogation  of  this  rule — a  rule  we 
have  outgrown  m  the  onward  march  of  civilization — is  both  wise 
and  just." 

The  situation  is  thus  tersely  summed  up  by  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.): 

"The  'assumption-of-risk'  doctrine  is  monstrous  when  a  single 
industry  builds  its  own  town  and  the  resident  must  assume  the 
risk  or  starve.  The  'fellow-servant'  defense  is  no  longer  just 
when  the  workingman  can  not  know  his  10,000  fellow  serAants 
even  by  sight.  The  'contributory-negligence'  defense  is  cruel 
when  many  workingmen  can  not  even  understand  the  language 
of  the  'boss.'  The  state  is  bound  in  some  manner  to  see  that 
work-accidents  are  compensated  promptly  and  automatically 
without  the  delay  and  money-waste  of  litigation." 

"Whatever  good  there  is  in  tliis  law  must  be  credited  to 
Theodore  Roo.sevelt,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  Leader  (Rep.), 
recalling  President  Roosevelt's  fight  to  get  th(>  measure  through 
Congress.  Gov.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  found  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional, and  Colonel  Roosevelt  denounced  his  decision  in 
the  case  as  "a  relic  of  barbarism,"  "lying  liken  dead  tree  in  the 
very  pathway  of  remedial  justice."  Judge  Baldwin  threatened 
a  libel  suit,  which  was  never  brought.     "And  now,"  says  the 
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Philadelphia  Xorth  American,  "comes  a  unanimous  decision  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  sharply  reversing  every  con- 
clusion by  Judge  Baldwin,  and  sustaining  absolutely  the  position 
of  Roosevelt  and  his  supporters  in  criticism  of  the  courts, 
shrieked  at  so  short  a  while  ago  as  libelous  contempt."  "  Gover- 
nor Baldwin  will  not  threaten  to  sue  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  hope."  remarks  the  Louis\'ille  Evening  Post  (Ind.). 

An  influential  labor  paper,  the  Pittsburg  National  Labor 
Tribune,  after  rejoicing  that  Judge  Baldwin's  "reactionary  and 
really  inhuman  opinion"  is  thus  disposed  of,  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  vast  army  of  workers  whom  the  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished law  protects  wHl  feel  that  they  owe  Colonel  Roosevelt  a 
no  small  obhgation,  for  it  was  almost  entirely  through  his  de- 
termined efforts  that  the  law  was  enacted." 

"This  decision  should  put  a  quietus,  once  and  for  all,  on  the 
charges  of  demagogs  that  the  nattdn's  high  court  is  reac- 
tionary in  character  or  under  the  dominion  of  the  'interests,'  " 
declares  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  "for  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  '  progressiveness '  in  a  judicial  decision,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  sustaining  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Law."  And  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.) 
remarks  ironically  that  "a  reprieve  has  been  granted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  the  decision  of  the  yellow  press  that  it  is 
barbaric,  obsolete,  fossilized,  non  compos  mentis,  and  corrupt." 

An  interesting  possibility  in  connection  with  this  law  is  that 


it  will  lead  employers  in  the  various  industries  to  adopt  in  self- 
protection  rules  against  the  employment  of  persons  addicted  to 
the  use  of  alcohol.  From  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  Manu- 
facturers' Association  wo  quote  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  state  is  taking  no  steps  to  provide  that  the  employee 
in  manufacturing  establishments  must  assist  in  the  prevention 
of  accidents  or  suffer  certain  penalties.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  employer  to  prescribe  any 
reasonable  conditions  that  may  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
accidents.  ' 

"In  Eiu-ope,  where  the  most  careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  accident-prevention,  and  where  accm-ate  sta- 
tistics have  been  compiled,  it  has  been  found  that  very  many 
accidents  are  due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages. 

' '  The  direct  effect  of  small  doses  of  alcohol  is  to  increase  con- 
fidence to  recklessness,  and  at  the  same  time  dull  the  sense  of 
touch.  This  multiplies  the  danger  from  tools  which  cut  or 
crush.  If  the  amount  of  alcohol  taken  is  larger,  the  movements 
of  the  arms  are  not  under  perfect  control — even  in  the  regular 
automatic  ones  of  the  machine  hand.  A  man  walks  automatic- 
ally, but  the  action  of  his  leg  muscles  is  uncertain  when  he  is. 
stimulated.     This  is  true  of  the  arms  when  weights  are  handled. 

"The  relaxation  following  alcoholic  stimulation  produces  the 
same  dangers,  for  muscular  movements  are  slowed  and  the  brain 
made  sluggish  to  the  appreciation  of  danger.  The  habitual 
drinker  can  not  be  an  effective  worker.  The  user  of  alcohol 
does  not  get  the  same  quick  response  to  nervous  impressions  as 
the  healthy  man,  and  consequently  is  a  frequent  loser  of  that 
one-fifth  of  a  second  which  has  saved  or  lost  so  many  lives." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


T.  R.,  R  U  or  R  U  not? — New  York  American. 

China,  of  course,  will  expect  something  new  under  the  Sun. — Toledo 
Blade. 

Turkey's  new  naval  appropriation  should  be  called  a  sinking  fund. — 
Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Last  year  was  a  good  one  for  aviation,  but  a  bad  one  for  aviators. — ■ 
St.  Louis  Globe^Democral. 

Ax  Oregon  baby  held  its  breath  for  fifteen  minutes  and  lived.  Very  few 
politicians  could  do  that. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

The  only  reason  that  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  arc  both  rich  men  is  that 
they  operated  in  different  spheres. — Ilarrisburg  Telegraph. 

If  Woodrow  Wilson  once  applied  for  a  Carnegie  pension.  .ludson  Harmon 
once  wrote  a  poem.     T«his  makes  honors  even. — Detroit  News. 

The  Manchus  complain  that  Dr.  Sun  is  too  progressive.  What  the 
Mancbus  need  is  a  Joshua. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Roosevelt  jumped  fifty  feet  on  skis.  But  he  has  made  a  lot  of  other 
folks  jump  a  good  deal  farther  than  that. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

We  don't  ever  recall  seeing  such  a  heavy  stand  of  Presidential  timber. 
The  stumpage  will  come  after 
the       nomination. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

Doubtless  Standard  Oil  is 
the  more  easily  reconciled  to 
its  dismembered  state  by  the 
obliging  behavior  of  the  price 
of  petroleum  products. — Chi- 
cago Neves. 

It  isn't  so  much  the  size  of 
T.  R.'s  vocabulary.  It's  the 
knack  he  has  of  making  com- 
mon e very-day  words  jump 
through  the  fiaming  hoops. — 
Detroit  News. 

If  the  Democrats  of  the 
House  are  really  going  in  for 
economy,  why  do  they  pay 
Andrew  Carnegie  $2  a  day  as 
a  witness,  when  they  can  hear 
that  other  .Scotch  comedian. 
Harry  Lauder,  for  a  dollar':"^ 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mr.  Carnegie  believes 
that  some  sort  [of  a  Govern- 
ment commission  should  fix 
prices  every  month.  How 
long  would  it  be  before  .some- 
body would  think  it  worth 
while  to  try  to  "  fix  "  the  com- 
mission?— New  York  World. 


-Chicago 


NOW     DON  T     LET     UK     HAVE 


There  is  no  telling  what  under  the  Sim  China  will  do  next.- 
Advance. 

The  Congressional  Record  is  the  one  publication  on  earth  that  regards 
it  as  more  important  to  please  the  contributors  than  the  subscribers.^ 

Washington  Star. 

W.  Clark  Rus.sell,  who  wrote  sea-stories,  left  a  fortune  of  $100,000. 
His  seems  to  b*-  the  only  practical  way  of  extracting  gold  from  ocean  waves. 
— Denver  Republican. 

The  Beef  Trust  men  are  now  making  it  appear  that  they  killed  the  beef 
and  distributed  the  meat  as  a  philanthropy,  and  that  the  profits  were 
merely  a  by-product. — New  York  World. 

The  six- year-old  Emperor  of  China  has  temporarily  ceased  his  studies. 
They  are  making  history  so  fast  over  there  just  now  that  the  little  fellow 
can't  keep  up  with  it. — Binghamton  Press. 

"Colonel  Roosevelt  will  not  ask  for  a  nomination,"  says  Gifford 
Pinchot.  Certainly  not.  If  Colonel  Roosevelt  decides  that  he  wants  & 
nomination  he  will  go  out  and  take  it. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

The  Dunfermline  idea  of  erecting  a  statue  of  Mr.  Carnegie  hold- 
ing a  book  is  by  no  means 
realistic.  He  should  be  shown 
holding  a  Ubrary-building  in 
one  hand,  with  a  string  to 
it  in  the  other. — New  York 
World. 

During  the  recent  revival 
in  Wichita  the  Rev.  "Billy" 
Sunday  converted  two  base- 
ball players  and  several  hun- 
dred fans,  but  there  is  no 
record  that  he  led  any  umpires 
to  see  the  error  of  their  way. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 

When  Mr.  Hitchcock  has 
his  way,  and  the  post-offlce 
operates  the  telegraph,  will 
newspapers  be  excluded  from 
use  of  the  wires  whenever 
their  advertising  occupies 
more  columns  than  their  read- 
ing-matter?— New  York  Eve- 
ning World. 

Madame  Maeterlinck 

says  Boston  is  the  artistic 
center  of  Amcirica,  and  that 
it  is  surpassed  nowhere  for  in- 
telligence and  discernment. 
Is  that  why  Boston  opera  will 
be  discontinued  at  the  close 
TO   SPEAK   TO   Ton   AGAIN!"  of  the  prcscHt  scason? — Phila- 

Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  delphia  Record. 


A   GERMAN   HISTORIAN    PREDICTS  WAR   WITH    ENGLAND 


GERMANY  and  England  stand  face  to  face  in  deadly 
hostility,  says  Prof.  Hans  Delbriiek,  and  war  must  soon 
be  unavoidable.  This  is  the  substance  of  a  long  con- 
versation which  he  held  with  the  London  Daily  Mail's  Berlin 
correspondent.  When  this  conversation  was  first  published  the 
Berlin  Morgen  Post  and  other  German  papers  denied  its  authen- 
ticity, and  some  editors  published  a  garbled  version  of  it.  The 
editor  of  The  Mail  then  referred  the  matter  to  Dr.  Delbriiek, 
who  at  once  acknowledged  the  genuineness  of  the  reporter's 
statements  and  said  he  had  seen  and  approved  it  before  publica- 
tion, and  would  not  retract  a  word  of  it.  As  the  Professor  occu- 
pies the  chair  of  history  in  Berlin  University  and  is  widely 
known  as  editor  of  the  Preussische  Jahrhiicher,  his  remarks 
have  produced  a  profound  impression  in  London  and  been 
much  commented  on  in  the  press.  The  London  Spectator  talks 
of  the  "inflammatory  expressions  "  of  this  learned  man,  who 
disclaims  all  sympathy  wth  the  Pan-German  or  jingo  element 
among  his  countrj^men.  The  »S pectoior  pointedly  adds  that  "the 
worst  thing  about  this  interview  is  the  statement  of  The  Daily 

MaiVs  correspondent  that  Pro- 
fessor Delbriiek  is  the  'sanest 
publicist  in  Germany.'  "  If  he 
is  the  sanest,  what  of  the  others? 
Professor  Delbriiek  begins  his 
statement  by  a  candid  avowal 
of  the  "highly  inflammable 
state  of  feeling"  now  rampant 
in  Germany  against  England. 
He  asks,  "Can  an  Anglo-Ger- 
man war  be  averted?"  and 
replies : 

"I  begin  to  think  it  can  not. 
We  know  now  that  England 
deliberately  planned  to  fall 
upon  us  without  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  last  summer.  We 
know  now  how  near  we  were 
to  the  realization  of  a  British 
admiral's  grim  prophecy  that 
'the  Germans  would  wake  up 
some  morning  to  find  that  they 
had  once  had  a  fleet.'  The 
nation  is  so  outraged  over  that 
revelation  that  the  next  Reichs- 
tag may  be  asked  to  pass  a 
law  permitting  us  to  treat  as 
pirates  the  prisoners  of  any 
enemy  who  begins  hostilities 
under  thos(^  wanton  circum- 
stances— to  shoot  or  hang  them 
at  sight!  I  doubt  very  much 
if  our  (lovernment  will  be  able 
for'  long  to  resist  the  pressure 
for  more  powerful  armaments, 
whi(^h  are  demanded  in  all  pa- 
triotic German  circles.  Morocco 
proved  to  the  hilt,  if  further  proof  were  nec^issary,  that  Eng- 
land is  our  inveterate  enemy.  In  the  face  of  such  a  peril  there 
is  only  one  alternative — more  dreadnoughts!  We  realize  that  a 
heavy  or  sudden  increase  of  our  fleet  might  — i)robal)ly  would — 
be  considered  a  casus  belli  by  England.  But  peoi)le  think  W(> 
must  risk  that.  We  can  not  and  will  not  ever  again  tolerate 
such  malicious  interfen'uce  with  legitimate  German  aspirations 
as  Britain's  int(;rveiiti()n  in  our  negotiations  with  France  over 
Morocco." 

Till'  British  have  oppcjscd  and  l)alked  German  colonial  and 
commeroial  (expansion  to  such  an  extent,  we  nrv  told,  that  the 
G*»rman   Government    i-iui    no   longer  stand   it.     Germany    lias 


LIMITATION    OF    ARMAMENTS. 

John  Bull — "I  have  a  fine  plan 
for  sharing  thi.s  fruit,  Michel;  you 
Tiny  climb  up,  but  you  must 
always  Iceep  behind  me." 

—  Wahre  Jacob  f Stuttgart). 


never  objected  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  with  her 
insular  position  and  colonial  possessions.     But — 

"Our  point  is  that  the  British  Government  has  stubbornly 
and  consistently  declined  to  negotiate  with  us.  with  a  view  either 
to  cooperation  or  avoidance 
of  an  eventual  menace  to 
British  interests.  Your  stand- 
point is  simply  blind,  unyield- 
ing opposition — the  dog-in- 
the-manger  attitude  in  its 
most  virulent  form.  You 
refuse  to  associate  yourselves 
with  us  in  financingjthe  proj- 
ect [of  the  Bagdad  railway], 
as  we  invited  you  to  do  ten 
years  ago.  Then,  not  satisfied 
with  blocking  our  progress  in 
that  direction,  you  lose  no 
opportunity  to  unite  Russian 
and  Frenchman  against  us. 
Then  you  .seek  to  undermine 
us  with  the  Turk,  whose  only 
friend  is  Germany,  because 
we  are  the  only  ji'uropeau 
Power  which  has  not  de- 
spoiled him  of  territory  in 
the  past  and  has  no  intention 
of  doing  so  in  the  future." 

But  the  Germans  do  not 
wish  to  fight  England.  Such 
a  war  would  be  their  ruin, 
the  speaker  continues,  and 
gives  the  following  reasons:  '  kn«land  is  ouh  invetebatf. 

ENEMY. 

"Can    Britons    rid    them-       /^rof.  Hans  DelbrUcli  says  he  begins 
,  „   , ,         .   ,  ,  , ,     ,        to  think  an  Anglo-German  war  can 

selves  of  the  nightmare  that       ^oj  ^e  averted  much  longer. 
Germany     wants    war     with 

England?  We  have  fire-eaters  who  want  war;  your  coun- 
try is  not  altogether  free  from  them.  We  do  not  want  war 
with  England,  because  we  know  perfectly  well  that  it  has 
nothing  to  bring  us,  even  if  we  should  win.  Could  we  take 
and  hold  Egypt,  perhaps,  or  Ireland,  or  British  South  Africa, 
or  Canada,  or  Australia?  Is  the  German  regime  so  beloved  by 
the  Arabs,  the  Irish,  the  Dutch,  or  the  French-Canadians,  or 
the  Britons  oversea,  that  they  would  accept  it  without  making 
us  fight,  and  fight  interminably,  to  impose  it  upon  them?  If 
Germany  humbled  Britain  in  war,  it  would  not  be  six  months 
before  we  should  find  ourselves  precisely  in  the  desperate  posi- 
tion of  Napoleon  I. — the  masters  of  Europe,  vnih  all  Europe 
united  to  encompass  our  overthrow.  That  is  a  \ision  the  busi- 
ness Germany  of  1911,  the  sane  and  sensible  Germany  of  1911, 

conjures  up  only  to  banish  as  wild  and  irresponsible 

"Let  me  summarize  what  I  have  said:  The  abandonment  of 
unworthy  suspicions;  the  acknowledgment  of  our  right  to  grow 
and  to  participate  in  shaping  the  world's  destinies;  the  expres- 
sion of  an  honest  desire  to  reach  an  understanding;  formal  dip- 
lomatic steps  in  that  direction;  simultaneous  witlidrawal  of 
arbitrary  opi)osition  to  legitimate  tJerman  political  aspirations 
— tho.se  are   the   things  we   mean   by  an  t'xhibition   of   British 

friendship If  you  have  no  inclination  to  meet  us  on 

tiiat  ground,  if  your  interests  rather  point  to  a  perpetuation 
of  the  anytiiing-t()-beat-(iermany  policy,  so  let  it  be.  The 
Armagi^ldon  which  must  then,  some  day,  ensue  will  not  be  of  our 
making." 

The  Daily  Mail  in  an  editorial  sets  out  to  rebut  the  Professor's 
charges  one  by  one,  and  the  sentt'uce  of  this  organ  and  of  the 
London  press  in  general  may  best  be  summarized  in  tiie  e<litor'8 
con<'luding  words: 

"Germans  arc  living  in  an  atinosplien'  of  artificial  suspicion 
deliberately  created  for  ()b\  ions  political  reasons.  On  our  i)art 
we  have  said  before,  and  we  now  say  again,  that  the  British  peo- 
j)le  have  every  desire  to  live  in  o«\nc£>  with  their  neighbors." 
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;A    MASON-SLIDELL  INCIDENT  IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 

FRANCE  HAS  NEVER  SMILED  upon  the  Italian 
operations  in  Tripoli,  not  caring,  perhaps,  for  any  more 
neighbors  and  complications  in  North  Africa.  Its  press 
have  generally  been  little  appreciative  of  the  valor  and  tactics 
of  the  Italian  Army.  But  the  last  straw  came  when  the  Italian 
fleet  held  up  the  French  merchant  steamers  Carlhage  and 
Manouha,  plying  between  neu- 
tral ports,  and  seized  twenty- 
nine  members  of  the  Turkish 
Red  Crescent  Society,  an  organ- 
ization like  our  Red  Cross,  from 
the  Manouba.  These  Tiu-ks 
being  non-combatants.  and 
holding  a  pri\ileged  position  as 
giving  medical  and  surgical  aid 
to  the  wounded,  are  protected 
by  international  law  from  injury 
or  capture.  When  the  news 
reached  France  the  papers  raised 
a  roar  of  rage,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  in  a  ferment,  and 
a  protest  to  Italy  was  laimched, 
emphasized  by  a  naval  demon- 
stration from  Toulon.  "Italy 
is  taking  a  very  dangerous  course,"  exclaimed  the  Paris  Matin; 
and  the  Paris  Eclair  warned  the  Italians  that  they  had  "gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  patience  and  forbearance."  Veiled  threats 
ran  between  the  lines  of  all  the  editorials  in  the  French  press, 
the  Libre  Parole,  for  example,  remarking  meaningly:  "We  still 
reckon  ourselves  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers — and  Italy  will 
do  well  to  lose  no  time  in  heeding  our  demands." 

Italy,  meanwhile,  offered  to  refer  the  matter  to  The  Hague, 
to  which  France  consented,  provided  the  Red  Crescent  captives 
were  restored  to  French  custody.    The  Italian  papers  remarked 


sadly  upon  the  French  loss  of  temper.  "We  do  not  wish  to 
transform  what  is  purely  a  legal  q^uestion  into  a  great  political 
problem,"  remarked  the  Messagero  (Rome),  and  the  Giornale 
d' Italia  informed  the  French  that  they  were  "wrong  in  gi\"ing 
way  to  this  burst  of  anger."  "The  importance  of  this  little 
affair  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  France,"  the  Giornale  added; 
"they  are  much  more  excited  over  it  than  the  English  were  over 
the  Dogger  Bank  incident,  and  we  hope  our  French  friends  will 
peaceably  consent  to  submit  the  matter  to  The  Hague." 

The  threatening  mien  of 
France  and  the  conciliatory  atti- 
tude of  Italy,  seen  in  the  quota- 
tions above,  foreshadowed  a 
result  satisfactory  to  the  former 
Power,  and  the  dispatches  indi- 
cate a  settlement  in  accord  with 
the  French  demands. 

A  "high  Turkish  official" 
now  in  Paris  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  Italian  Army  "have 
stumbled  on  a  wasps'  nest"  in 
Tripoli.  Moreover,  Italy  re- 
cently tried  to  borrow  $60,000,- 
000  in  Paris,  he  says,  but  the 
French  Government  refused  to 
allow  the  loan,  on  the  plea  of 
observing  neutrality.  "There  is 
the  explanation,"  he  added,  "of  the  seizure  of  the  Carthage  and 
the  Manouha."  He  predicts  that  Italy  will  be  absolutely  unable 
to  conquer  Tripoli  and  gives  a  Turkish  view  of  the  situation  thus : 

"It  is  three  months  since  the  war  was  declared.  Italy  is 
complete  master  of  the  sea,  enjoys  every  modern  advantage  of 
equipment,  and  has  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  Tripoli,  yet  it 
occupies  at  present  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  country 
and  does  not  dare  to  leave  the  coast,  where  its  troops  are  pro- 
tected by  the  gtms  of  the  war-ships,  and  enter  the  desert,  which 
is  peopled  by  fiercely  hostile  Mussulmans.  They  have  stumbled 
on  a  wasps'  nest.    The  annexation  proclamation  was  ridiculous. 


NO     NEWS    FROM    TRIPOLI. 

—  Wahrc  Jacob  (Stuttgart) 


BLOOD    AND    GOLD. 

Capitalist — "That  red  rain  is  just  what  was  needed  to  malve 
these  sandy  wastes  profltal)le!  " — Wahrc  Jacob  fStuttgartj. 


THK     PIONEERS    OF    CIVILIZATION    IN    1912. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


WHY    WARS    DO    NOT    CEASE. 


Februarj'  3,  1912 
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CAPTAIN    LUX    AND    HIS    ROUTE    OP   EISCAI'K. 

Confined  in  the  fortress  seen  on  the  liill  at  the  extreme  right,  he  sawed  the  bars  of  his  window,  slid  down  a  rope  to  the  ground,  made  his 
way  throiigli  the  village  and  across  the  bridge  to  the  railroad  station,  and  boarded  the  train  for  Paris. 


"They  are  in  a  line  mess.  With  unstable  finances  at  liome, 
a  costly  campaign  abroad,  and  no  end  in  sight,  Italian  states- 
men certainly  have  their  hands  full." 

The  Paris  Journal,  which  has  hitherto  had  many  kind  words 
for  the  Italian  enterprise  in  Tripoli,  now  reverses  its  position 
and  declares  that  Italy  should  not  only  apologize  to  France 
for  the  seizure  of  the  Manouba,  but  apologize  to  England  for 
stopping  British  ships  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  other  papers  suggest 
an  apology  to  Austria  for  stopping  Austrian  ships  in  the  Adriatic. 


A   MODERN   VON  TRENCK 

THE  BARON  VON  TRENCK,  who  escaped  from  the 
prison  fortress  of  Glatz  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  left  a  rather  Miinchhausen-Iike  account  of  his 
exploits  and  adventures,  has  been  eclipsed  in  our  own  time  by 
Captain  Lux,  of  the  French  Army  Engineer  Corps.  The  Cap- 
tain was  caught  and  condemned  by  the  German  authorities  as  a 
military  spy  and  confined  in  the  same  old  fortress  of  Silesia. 
His  friends,  by  clever  devices,  sent  him  saws,  rope,  money,  and 
a  railroad  ticket.  He  cut  the  bars  of  his  dungeon,  lowered  him- 
self by  his  rope,  evaded  the  sentinel  with  singular  address,  and 
at  the  nearest  station  took  the  train  for  Paris,  which  he  reached 
in  safety.  The  press  of  Paris  hail  him  as  a  hero — a  man  of 
courage,  sang-froid,  and  great  resourcefulness.  The  German 
editors,  on  the  contrary,  are  equally  chagrined  at  the  "evasion" 
of  this  modern  Von  Trenek,  altho  they  admit  that  France  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him.  They  congratulate  themselves  that 
no  Germans  were  false  to  their  country  in  helping  a  spy  to  get 
away.  They  even  give  him  somewhat  grudging  praise  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  spy  Trench,  who  showed  no  such  bold- 
ness and  skill.  The  keepers  of  the  prison  are,  of  course,  blamed, 
but  their  laxity  is  laid  to  the  sad  disorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  least  when  the  opposition  papers  dissect  the  case.  Al- 
ternately bitter,  angry,  and  sarcastic,  the  German  editors  con- 
ceal their  vexation,  or  attempt  to  conceal  it,  in  manj^  ways. 
Thus  we  find  the  Conservative  and  Libcral-Conser^'ative  organs 
in  a  jxirticularly  irritable  mood,  and  the  Government  mouth- 
piece, the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  thus  speaks  ironically  of  Lux 
as  "the  latest  hero  of  France": 

"AH  the  Parisian  papers  speak  of  the  'courageous,'  'patri- 
otic,' 'heroic.'  and  'genial'  Cai)tain  Lux.  No  epithet  api)ears 
too  strong.  Th«>  chauvinist  and  (Jcrmfinophobe  press  naturally 
take  the  lead  in  this  chorus  of  eulogy.  Franco  can  not  contain 
ber  joy  in  thinidng  how  this  exploit  infuriates  Germany." 

The  '"thick-headed   Germans,"   notes    the  Liberal-Con.serva- 


tive  Neueste  Nachrichten  (Berlin),  "who  let  the  clever  French- 
man so  easily  slip  through  their  clumsy  fingers,  are  now  the 
object  of  French  irony."     To  quote  further: 

"Even  tho  no  German  was  mixt  up  with  this  affair  of  the 
French  officer,  even  if  we  are  spared  the  shame  of  finding  a 
traitor  in  our  ranks,  we  must  not  consider  ourselves  entirely 
free  from  blame  in  the  matter,  especially  as  it  is  on  all  sides 
admitted  that  we  are  hemmed  in  by  a  network  of  espionage." 

A  rather  more  liberal  tone  is  taken  by  the  Kreuz  Zeitung 
(Berlin),  organ  of  the  Center,  which  remarks: 

"After  all,  the  French  have  a  perfect  right  to  rejoice  over 
the  Captain's  return.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  intelligence 
and  energy  of  a  French  officer  who  was  enabled  to  escape  from 
a  Prussian  fortress  and  to  reach  Paris  without  being  molested 
on  the  way  should  tickle  the  amour-propre  of  our  neighbors." 

The  incident  is  more  seriously  taken  to  heart  by  the  Taeg- 
liche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  whose  feelings  are  mixt,  like  those  of 
Shylock  when  he  exclaimed  equalh'  against  the  loss  of  ducats 
and  daughter.     Thus  we  read: 

"We  told  you  so;  we  are  covered  with  ridicule.  The  French 
are  not  wrong  in  recalling  the  fact  that  it  is  we  who  "svill  have 
to  pay  the  costs,  $2,000,  of  the  prosecution  of  Captain  Lux. 
That  individual  declares  that  he  was  not  a  pri.soner  on  parole; 
he  therefore  could  expect  no  favors.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
admit  that  Captain  Lux  was  a  very  superior  personality  to  the 
Englishman  Trench  or  any  other  foreign  spy." 

The  guards  of  the  fortress  should  be  made  an  example  of, 
asserts  the  Berlin  Pes/,  in  which  we  find  the  following  comment : 

"That  the  watchmen  of  the  fortress  allowed  themselves  to 
l)e  caught  by  a  trick  so  ancient  does  not  say  much  for  the  in- 
telligence of  the  officers  in  charge.  Two  measures  must  now  be 
taken.  These  officers  must  be  visited  with  an  exemplary  pun- 
ishment and  in  future  spies  must  be  condemned  to  hard  labor." 

The  Conservative  Reichsbote  (Berlin),  which  is  the  favorite 
organ  of  the  military  circles,  ridicules  the  Government  and 
exclaims: 

"What  a  delightful  epoch  we  live  in,  when  such  things  are 

l)ossible!  It  is  clear  that  in  our  dear  Germany  the  authorities, 
instead  of  cooperating,  are  more  frequently  at  daggers  drawn. 
We  feel  like  objects  of  ridicule  in  the  Lux  affair,  and  should  think 
the  penalty  of  fortress  imprisonment  on  the  frontier  should  not 
be  inflicted  on  foreign  spies.  They  siiould  be  immured  in  the 
jails  of  the  interior." 

The  Ttadical  Monjvn  Post  (Berlin)  speaks  in  a  tone  of  lofty 
(iignity.  It  is  luitural  that  Frenchmen  should  rejoice  over  an 
officer's  escape  from  the  Prussians,  but — ■ 

."It  seems  really  extraordinary   thai    th<'  I'li  ri.li   Mitii-.t,r  cf 
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War  should  h&ve  formally  received  Mr.  Lux  and  at  the  same  time 
felicitated  the  FreTich  Captain  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades. 
This  looks  like  a  want  of  tact  which  we  are  sure  will  be  recog- 
nized in  FrHncf."— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PRESS   OF   INDIA  ON   THE    KING'S 
CONCESSIONS 

KING  GEORGE'S  concessions  to ,  India,  noticed  in 
our  issues  for  December  28  and  January  (5,  shifting  the 
capital  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  and  revoking  the  parti- 
tion of  Bengal,  have  shaken  that  land  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  the  violence  of  a  tornado.  Tlic  Hindu  agitators  have  been 
tlirown  into  raptures,  and  are  singing  hosanuas  to  tht>  man  who 
has  met  the  native  demands  for  which  East-Indians  have  been 
crying  themselves  hoarse  for 
years  on  end — and  inciden- 
tally pitching  a  few  bombs  and 
tiring  a  few  shots  at  Britisli 
officials,  and  boycotting  British 
goods,  by  way  of  emphasizing 
their  ideas.  The  English  offi- 
cials, however,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  like  to  see  the  King-Em- 
peror thus  bending  his  knee 
to  the  anarchists,  while  the 
European  commercial  com- 
munity rues  the  fact  that  the 
sovereign  has  disturbed  their 
trade  equanimity  bj-  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  "  cranks'' 
who,  for  imaginative  reasons, 
have  snatched  the  govern- 
ment honors  from  Calcutta 
and  handed  them  over  to 
Delhi. 

In  order  to  realize  the  great- 
ness of  the  Hindu  agitators' 
triumph,  one  must  read  what 
Babu  Motilal  Ghose,  editor  of 
the  Amrila  Bazar  Patrika 
(Calcutta)  and  regarded  as 
one  of  the  cleverest  journalists 
among  the  Bengalis,  has  to 
say  about  the  opposition  that 
faced  the  East-Indians  who  for 
nearly  six  j'ears  incessantly 
urged,  by  verbal  i)rojectiIes 
and  picric-acid  bombs  and 
gunshots,  that  this  measure,  giving  them  the  deepest  umbrage, 
should  be  struck  off  the  statute-book: 

"Fancy  the  situation.  Tlic  measure  of  the  dismemberment 
of  Bengal  originated  with  one  of  the  most  l)riinant  Indian  Vice- 
roys, who,  it  was  thought  at  one  time,  would  become  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  maintained  for  five 
years  by  a  Liberal  Secretary  of  State  who  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  age.  It  had  the  support  of  the 
entire  English  press,  Avith  the  exception  of  a  few,  and  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community,  official  and  non- 
official.  No  Secretar\'  of  Stat<',  how«\(  r  intluential  and  strong. 
wouhl  thus  venture  to  undo  a  work  which  was  so  strenuously 
backed,  practically  by  the  bulk  of  Englishmen,  both  here  and  in 
the  ruling  country,  and  risk  an  almost  uni\ersal  oj)p()sitioii  from 
his  coiintrymen.  '  » 

This  writer  lays  it  down  as  his  settled  opinion  that  in  this  cir- 
cumstance no  one  but  the  King-Emperor  could  have  found  the 
courage  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  East-Indian  agitators.  As 
he  puts  it : 

"The  Kinar-Emperor  alone  could  perform  such  a  practically 


SOMETHINCi    THE    CAMERA    MISSED. 

Natives  adoriiiK  the  vacant  thrones  at  Delhi. 
After  the  King's  depart  ure  from  the  Durbar  the  crowd  ruslied  to  the  spot 
where  the  KiuK  and  Queen  liad  sal.  and  jjrostrated  themselves,  kissing 
the  steps  trod  li.v  the  royal  fj'et.  The  scene  was  witnessed  and  caught 
in  this  sketeii  l)y  Mr.  Matania,  the  special  artist  of  the  London  Sphere. 
It  shows  the  remarkable  elTect  of  the  King's  concessions  on  the  Hindu  mind. 


impossible  task,  and  hence  it  was  that  the  announcement  of  the 
modification  of  the  partition  had  to  be  made  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  It  was  so  settled  a  fact  that  the  King-Emperor  alone 
could  unsettle  it." 

The  mind  of  the  Bengali  writer  is  a  complex  machine,  and  we 
must  read  the  following  in  order  to  know  that  the  real  reason 
why  the  native  is  gloating  over  the  King's  grant  is  that  no  other 
Englishman  can  ever  revoke  it: 

"And  need  we  point  out  the  advantage  of  his  Majesty  him- 
self in  this  connection?  If  Lord  Crewe  had  undone  the  Parti- 
tion measure,  one  of  his  Tory  successors  might  have  taken  his 
revenge  on  'iiim  by  reviving  the  blunder  of  Lord  Curzon.  But 
it  is  the  King's  act,  and  therefore  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
of  his  ministers  to  meddle  with.  Lord  Morley  counted  without 
his  host  when  he  said  that  the  Partition  was  a  settled  fact.  But 
we  can  boldly  assert  that  the  union  of  the  two  Bengals  effected 

by  his  Alajesty  himself  is  a 
settled  fact  which  no  earthly 
power  can  shake." 

But  while  "this  is  the  time 
of  rejoicing"  for  the  agitators, 
to  use  the  writer's  expression, 
the  British  in  India  are  not 
happy  over  the  fact  that  the 
Liberal  Ministry  has  made  the 
King  bend  his  knee  to  the 
Hindu  clamorers.  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  Amalgamated 
Associated  Press,  wiring  from 
Delhi  to  the  papers  in  India 
soon  after  the  announcement 
of  the  King's  boons,  wrote  suc- 
cinctly and  forcibly:  "I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the 
change  is  intensely  unpopular 
among  Bengal  [British]  offi- 
cials." The  Englishman  (Cal- 
cutta), the  organ  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  India,  adds: 


"The  European  attitude 
toward  the  Partition  has 
always  been  one  of  wonder  at 
the  pother  that  was  made 
about  it,  and  now  that  the 
two  Bengals  are  to  be  reunited 
imder  a  governor,  we  imagine 
that  the  European  community 
will  still  wonder  why,  after 
the  expense  has  been  met  and 
after  the  Bengalis  had  acqui- 
esced   in    the    settled    fact,  a 


change  should  have  been  made  which  will  cause  more  expense, 
and  for  the  time  being  a  great  deal  of  chaos  in  administration." 

The  real  reason  for  this  dissatisfaction  is  not  dilated  upon; 
but  every  one  who  knows  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  the  British 
official  in  India  knows  that  he  does  not  want  to  placate  the  Hindu 
agitator,  lest  it  may  weaken  the  alien's  authority  over  him,  and 
may  make  him  feel  that,  in  order  to  pn^ss  his  reforms  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  all  that  he  will  have  to  do  in  the  future  will  be  to  butcher 
a  few  P]nglishmen  and  boycott  British  goods. 

The  grievances  against  the  removal  of  the  cai)ital  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Delhi— which  is  very  unpopular  with  the  English  com- 
munity, almost  wholly  comtnercial — are  thus  summarized  by 
the  writer  in  The  Kn<ilit^hni(iii: 

"If  the  Government  goes  to  Delhi,  Calcutta  will  suffer  finan- 
cially and  commercially.  It  is  true  that  she  must  still  remain 
a  great  seaport,  and  that  the  trade  ir,  jute,  coal,  and  tea  will 
not  be  affected,  but  those  who  understand  the  railway  war  of 
recent  years  will  see  how  with  the  (Jovernment  located  at  Delhi 
and   very  accessibh'   to   the  s{)ecial   pleadings  of  Bombay  and 
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Karachi,  a  vast  diversion  of  important  traffic  may  result.  The 
Calcutta  winter  season  with  its  Viceregal  Court  and  splendid 
functions  will  disappear,  causing  much  loss  to  the  commercial 
eoramimity." — Tran-alations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  FOR  AN 
ENGLISH   PEER 

GEORGE  MONTAGU  BENNET,  seventh  earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  scion  of  the  old  Northumberland  family,  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  method  of  educating  youth  which  ob- 
tains at  the  royal  school  of  Eton.  He  has  determined,  therefore, 
to  send  his  son.  Lord  Ossulston,  who  is  now  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
to  be  educated  in  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Lord 
Ossulston  is  to  be  known  on  this  side  of 
the  water  as  plain  Mr.  Bennet,  and  his 
father  is  determined  that  he  shall  not  be 
flattered  and  spoiled  by  .sycophants  and 
snobs.  The  Earl  wishes  liis  son  to  learn 
business,  so  as  to  be  able  to  manage  a  large 
estate,  for  the  Tankerville  property  comprizes 
about  31,000  acres.  Speaking  on  this  point 
the  Earl  remarked  to  a  representative  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail: 


^'As  not  one  of  the  English  public  schools 
makes  any  attempt  to  teach  anything  about 
the  administration  of  large  estates  I  have 
decided  to  send  him  to  a  high-class  American 
school,  where,  through  his  fellow  scholars, 
he  will  imbibe  the  feeling  for  business  and  will 
be  filled  with  a  worthy  ambition  for  work. 

"American  boys  are  trained  with  business 
instincts.  And,  then,  their  individualities 
Are  better  developed  than  in  England, 
where  public-school  boys  are  turned  out 
after  the  pattern  of  the  schoolmaster 
rather  than  after  the  pattern  of  the  'mount' 
— if  I  may  use  an  ecclesiastical  expression." 


Prof.  Lewis  Nathaniel  Chase,  now  in  England,  gives  the 
American  side  of  this  picture  as  follows: 

''It  may  be  debatable  whether  Americans  think  less  of  rank 
and  wealth,  but  they  surely  do  think  more  of  personality.  A 
boy's  worth  at  school  is  calculated  from  his  ability  and  clever- 
ness or  personal  charm,  no  matter  whether  he  is  the  son  of  the 
poorest  parents  or  the  richest.  F'or  example,  a  boy  or  a  man 
at  school  or  college  loses  no  social  caste  by  doing  manual  work  to 
earn  money  during  his  course.  A  boy,  son  of  well-to-do  parents, 
may  say,  'I  want  a  bicycle  or  a  pony,'  and  his  mother  answers. 
'Well,  earn  some  money  and  get  it';  and  he  will  take  a  job  like 
selling  papers  or  as  a  waiter,  or  any  other  work  that  offers." 

The  editor  of  The  Daily  Mail,  in  attempting  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance between  Eton  and  Boston,  has  this  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  objects  of  an  English  public  school — it 
is  neither  a  knowledge-shop  nor  a  business 
college,  but  a  training-ground  for  character, 
and  aims  to  give  a  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body: 

"It  may  fail,  and  it  does  usually  fail,  to 
give  us  very  learned  men.  It  is  clearly 
capable  of  very  great  improvement.  Its 
concentration  upon  the  classics  is  not  indis- 
pensable nor  is  it  so  complete  as  its  critics 
suppose.  But  it  is  no  small  achievement 
that  it  produces  the  British  regimental 
officer,  to  whose  fine  qualities  the  German 
General  Staff  has  paid  the  highest  tribute, 
and  the  men  who  have  made  the  British 
Empire  what  it  is." 


HE     WILL     (3IVE     HIS    SON     AN    AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 

The  Earl  of  Tankerville  believes  that 
in  the  United  States  boys'  individualities 
"are  better  developed  than  in  England." 


.\    writer    who    signs    himself    "English- 
man" thus  comments  satirically  on  Lord  Ossulston's  destiny: 

"A  brief  comparison  will  prove  how  good  is  the  fortune  that 
lias  overtaken  this  young  gentleman.  He  will  escape  in  a  mo- 
ment from  the  shackles  of  an  outworn  medievalism.  Had  he 
•stayed  at  Eton  in  a  condition  of  slavery,  he  woidd  have  been 
•compelled  to  study  the  Greek  tongue,  that  infamous  arrange- 
ment of  cabalistic  signs  invented  by  Satan  and  nicely  calculated 
to  insure  an  e\'il  life.  Nothing  really  useful  would  have  been 
permitted  to  approach  his  vexed  brain.  Even  in  the  strenu- 
ous pursuit  of  Greek  iambics  and  Latin  prose  he  would  be  taught 
the  fatal  lesson  which  no  Etonian  fails  to  learn,  that  work  is  a 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

Lord  Tanker\ille  also  wishes  his  son  to  escape  from  the  'at- 
mosphere of  flattery  and  .sycophancy,"  and  "Englishman" 
•writes  on  this  point : 

"The  unhappy  boys  who  ling«'r  still  by 

the  wat'ry  glade. 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 
Her  Henry's  holy  shade. 

aix)  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  an  effete  luxury.  Eton  has  for  cen- 
turies been  a  byword  of  effeminacy.  Bedrooms  furnished  with 
the  elegance  which  you  would  expect  only  in  a  Parisian  hotel,  a 
private  bathroom  for  each  of  the  little  monsters,  obsequious 
\alets  posted  at  every  door,  when  the  young  gentlemen  plea.se 
to  dress  for  dinner — these  ar(>  the  insidious  means  by  which  the 
strength  and  courage  of  Enj,fland  arc  undermined.  And  this  is 
not  all.  A  youngster  with  a  title,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is 
'kowtowed  to  by  a  sycophantic  crowd  of  would-be  aristocrats,' 
a  humiliation  not  easily  to  l)e  born(>.  To  such  a  vile  pitch  of 
snobbishness,  in  fact,  is  the  worship  of  high  station  carried  at 
Eton  that  every  noble  youth  is  forced  to  prove  his  superiority 
by  fagiring  for  one  who  nuiy  l)e  a  men*  commoner,  and  the  head- 
master joins  in  the  conspiracy  to  worship  his  title  by  bending 
over  it  switch  in  hand! 

■  "How,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  sycophancy  as  this,  can  a 
free-bom  democrat  grow  to  a  wholesome  maturity?" 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  LLOYD-GEORGE 
INSURANCE  BILL— The  biU  for  compulsory 
insurance  of  employees,  with  an  enforced 
contribution  by  employers,  and  a  fixt  rate 
of  fees  for  medical  attendance  on  the  in- 
sured, is  meeting  with  strong  discour- 
agement and  opposition  in  England.  The 
employers  do  not  like  being  taxed  for  everj- 
person  in  their  employment.  Ladies  shrink 
from  collecting  a  monthly  toll  from  their  servants  and  dis- 
like no  less  to  have  virtually  to  raise  their  wages  by  ma- 
king a  contribution  to  the  insurance  fund.  Doctors  decline  to 
practise  their  profession  under  the  rules  and  restrictions  of  an 
act  of  Parliament,  and  have  protested  and  offered  amendments 
to  the  bill,  which  thus  amended  would,  they  say,  neither  im- 
poverish them  nor  limit  their  professional  liberty.  All  their 
protests  have  been  in  \'ain,  and  meeting  after  meeting  has  been 
held  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  by  all  classes  of  the  people 
concerned,  to  make  strong  demonstrations  against  the  measure. 
Some  employers  have  announced  their  intention  of  not  paying 
wages  or  salary  during  the  vacation  of  their  employees  and  dur- 
ing any  absences  occasioned  by  sickness  or  any  other  cause. 
Some  threaten  actually  to  lower  wages.  According  to  the  I.,on- 
don  Tablet,  the  doctors  state  in  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting 
and  printed  in  a  circular,  that  unless  their  demands  are  granted 
"without  evasion  or  reservation,  the  profession  will  stand  aside 
and  let  the  Frankenstein  of  the  E.xchequer  make  what  arrange- 
ments he  can  to  galvanize  into  some  likeness  of  life  the  legisla- 
tive monster  lie  has  created."      The  Table!  proceeds  to  say: 

"Reports  of  similar  meetings  at  which  identical  \  iews  wvn' 
exprest  are  forthcoming  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  Mean- 
while it  is  stat(>d  that  an  old-cstablislied  (inn  of  sewing-cotton 
manufacturers  of  Nottingham  has  declared  that  the  additional 
burden  thrown  upon  it  by  the  Act  would  entail  running  at  a 
loss  unless  wages  were  reduced.  The  Berkshire  fanm-rs.  again, 
say  that  the  cost  of  the  Act  to  them  will  work  out  a  shilling  an 
acre.  Such  is  the  interest  shown  in  the  resistance  on  the  part 
of  servants  that  Lady  Pel  re.  who  iiad  in(end(>(l  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  tlie  skating-rink  at  Thorndon  Hall,  near  Brentwood,  has 
l)een  compelled,  owing  to  the  large  nunilier  of  applications,  to 
postpone  tile  meeting,  in  order  tiial  it  ina.v  i>e  held  in  on<'  of 
the  public  halls  in  Brentwood," 


A   DISEASE   OF   ALUMINUM 

A  LUMIXUM  is  fast  becoming  such  an  important  metal 
/_\  in  the  industries  and  in  domestic  life  that  tlio  discovery 
J^  J^  of  a  somewliat  mysterious  malady  to  which  it  is  subject 
is  rather  disquieting.  This  "disease,"  which  resembles  in  some 
respects  that  which  attacks  tin  and  causes  it  to  deteriorate, 
has  been  recently  studied  and 
methods  for  its  prevention  have 
been  suggested.  There  seems  to 
be  no  cure — no  way  of  repair- 
ing damage  already  sustained. 
These  diseases  of  metals,  like 
some  of  those  that  affect  li^nng 
organisms,  appear  to  be  duo  to 
chemical  changes,  but  their 
origin  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Electrical  decomposition  seems 
to  play  a  part,  according  to  a 
theory  described  by  a  contributor 
to  Ln  Xoture  (Paris,  December 
23),  who  says: 


''The    phenomenon  was    first 
described   by  Ducru,  laboratory 

chief  of  the  technical  section  of  the  Artillery  Corps,  who  ()bser^'ed 
it  in  bowls  and  military  camp  utensils;  the  surface  of  the  article 
attacked  was  furrowed  Avith  small  fissures  and  covered  with 
a  grayish-black  powder,  formed  of  small  particles  of  metal  de- 
tached from  the  mass.  At  the  end  of  some  time,  holes  appear 
in  the  sides,  shoAving,  instead  of  the  metal,  a  powdery  mass. 
Mr.  Henry  Le  Chatelier,  takiny:  up  the  study  of  the  i)hpnomenon, 
sought  its  causes  and  ])elieved  thai  h(»  had  been  able  to  connect 
it  with  the  'disease'  known  [to  the  French]  as  ecrouissagc  [or 
hammer-disease],  and  noted  by  Cohen  in  tin 

"The  sheets  of  aluminum  obser\'cd  had  been  obtained  bj*  cold 
rolling  and  then  transformed  into  boilers,  cooking-utensils,  and 
other  holioAv  A'essels;  on  their  surface  could  be  found  numerous 
corrosions  and  efflorescences,  discontinuous,  but  mostly  disposed 
in  fcrtain  directions,  straight  on  the  flat  bottoms  of  the  \essels 
and  curved  on  their  sides,  but  always  coincident  Avith  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lamination. 

"Hence  it  has  been  possible  to  deduce  a  causal  connection 
between  the  lamination  of  aluminum  and  its  degradation. 

"As  for  the  composition  of  the  efflorescences  collected  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  vessels  attacked,  chemical  analysis  reveals  in 
them  Avater,  alumina,  and  lime." 

In  an  attempt  to  reproduce  tlie  "disease"'  in  the  laboratory 
it  Avas  found  that  its  attacks  A\'ere  of  two  tj^pes,  one  of  which 
consisted  only  in  a  rusting  of  the  surface  without  destruction  of 
the  metal,  Avhile  in  the  other  there  A\'as  actual  corrosion,  as  de- 
scribed aV)ove.  It  was  proved  that  the  trouble  arose  neither  from 
impurities  in  the  metal  nor  from  atmospheric  influences.  The 
sole  important  cause  seems  to  be  Avater,  for  immersion  lasting 
several  months  alwaj's  brought  on  an  attack — the  harmless  kind 
if  the  Avater  Avas  chemically  pure,  the  dangerous  type  if  the  water 
Ava,s  draAvn  from  the  city  supply.  Plates  hammered  to  hardness 
were  attacked  more  readilj'.     Further: 


ALUMINUM    VESSEL    ATTACKED    BY    THE    DISEASE. 

As  the  surface  is  flat  the  corrosion  i.s  rectilinear. 


"But  Avhatevcr  may  be  the  ultimate  cause,  the  e\i\  is  certainly 
great.  What  is  the  remedy?  We  ha\'e  seen  that  the  infection 
can  affect  ouIa-  a  metal  that  has  been  thoroughly  hammered 
and  has  been  long  in  contact  Avith  ordinary  town  Avater.  Two 
methods  of  treatment  are  thus  possible.  The  first  consists  in 
doing  away  Avith  the  danger  due  to  hammering,  by  a  proper  de- 
gree of  reheating.  Heyn  has  shoAvn  that  Avhen  heated  to  450°, 
a  small  bar  of  aluminum  undergoes,  cA-en  under  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  Avater,  only  the  mild 
attack  of  the  'A'  type;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  similar  bar  un- 
heated  is  strongh'^  corroded. 
Here  is  an  easy  way  to  avoid  the 
trouble.  Unhappily  it  is  to  be 
ft>ared  that  this  powerful  heat- 
ing makes  the  metal  softer  and 
more  yielding.  It  might  be 
sufficient  and  simpler  to  stop, 
Avhen  manufacturing  the  plates, 
at  a  degree  of  hardening  that  is 
less  pronounced,  preventing  vio- 
lent attacks,  Avhile  preserving 
all  the  mechanical  qualities  of 
the  metal. 

"The  second  method  of  treat- 
ment is  to   avoid   contact   Avith 
Avater.     To    dry  all  the  objects 
Avith    care    whenever    they    are 
used  is  cAidently  impracticable, 
but  it  might  be  possible  to  cover  the  aluminum  Avith  a  sufficiently 
impermeable  A^arnish  to  ward  off  the  fatal  moisture." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


■  As  the  result  of  their  experiments  the  two  German  professors 
liave  formulated  the  folloAving  hypothesis: 

"In  consequence  of  the  formation  of  laj'ers  [by  hammering] 
two  neighboring  layers  of  the  plate  may  assume  different  de- 
grees of   hardness  and   also  of 
electric    tension,    and    in    the 
presence     of    saline    solutions 

these  behaAO  like  tAA-o  different  ~  ~  ■■^■=^^ 

metals  in  an  electrolyte;  the 
most  hammered  layer  plays  the 
part  of  a  positiAe  electrode  and 

loses  iVs   metal.  m~i,  \-ki)    allmim.m    ijai;    imikated. 


THE  GUILTY  DISHCLOTH— The  dishcloth  is  the  latest  im- 
])lement  to  be  summoned  to  the  bacteriological  bar  as  a  foe  to 
man.  Says  Fannie  Sprague  Talbot  in  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  January): 

"In  the  first  place,  tho  disliAvashing  is,  in  the  homes  of  ciA'il- 
ization,  one  of  the  most  important  of  routine  duties,  the  instance 
is  rare  wherein  any  special  provision  is  made  for  cloths  sacred 
to  that  purpose  and  that  alone.  Any  old  piece  of  cloth  is 
snatched  up  and  utilized  from  discarded  sash-curtains  and  worn- 
out  pillow-cases  to  torn  underwear.  This  is  made  to  do  duty 
for  glass,  sih'er,  china,  granite,  and  ironware,  immersed  in  water 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  each  operation  is  sudsy  and  clean  but 
becomes  before  the  finish  extremely  dirty  and  greasy,  until, 
black  and  stained  and  streaked,  and  too  holey  and  threadbare 
for  further  use,  it  is  consigned  to  the  rag-bag  or  garbage-can,  or 
is  cremated  in  the  fiery  furnace. 

"Germs  and  microbes  find  dishcloths  ideal  for  colonization 
purposes.  They  not  only  wax  strong  individually  but  also  mul- 
tiply rapidly.  And,  be  it  knoAvn,  there  is  class  distinction  even 
among  th(i  dirt  families:  there  are  disease-germs  and  there  is 
plain  dirt.  And  the  first  class  is  really  worse  than  the  second. 
Disease-germs  find  entrance  in  various  ways:  the  hands,  the 
water,  and  the  dishes  themselves. 

"From  the  general  view-point,  the  best  and  only  way  is  to 
keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  dishcloths,  neatly  hemmed,  and  ready 
for  use,  that  they  may  be  alternated  and  laundered  like  the  other 
household  supplies:  toAvels,  table-cloths,  and  napkins.  Crash 
toweling  makes  ideal  dishcloths,  and  so  does  crash  that  has  done 
duty  for  some  time  in  kitchen  towels.  For  glass  and  silverware 
notiiing  is  nicer  than  discarded  salt-bags  unseA\*n  and  hemmed. 
For  the  hea\'y  cooking-utensils,  kcittles,  and  frying-pans,  the 
Avire-mesh  cloths  are  to  be  recommended. 

"The  common  eustom  is  to  wad  up  the  dishcloth  after  use 
and  lay  it  drip])ing  with  dirty,  greasy  water  on  the  hanging  dish- 
pan,  there  to  remain  imtil 
needed  for  another  wielding. 
The  hygienic  Avay  is  to  pass 
it  through  a  clean  suds  and 
rinse -water,  then  scald  and 
hang  it  up  to  dry  thoroughly. 
Two  days'  service  for  a  dish- 
cloth is  sufficient." 
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SIDE    OF    DISEASED    ALUMINUM    DISH. 


METERS   THAT  ALMOST  THINK 

THE  MAN  in  the  middle  of  his  evening's  reading  whose 
light  suddenly  goes  out  because  he  has  neglected  to  drop 
the  needful  quarter  in  the  slot  of  his  meter  may  feel  that 
the  machine  is  inhuman  rather   than   "almost   human."     The 
latter  phrase,  however,   is  given   to  a 
group  of  ingenious  electric  meters  by  a 
writer  in  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago) 
and  the  quarter-in-the-slot  machine   is 
one  of  them.     Some  of  these  automatic 
•devices  draw  curved  lines  on  strips  of 
paper  telling  the  inquirer  what  a  current 
has  been  doing,  while  others  can  be  set, 
like  alarm  clocks,  to  shut  off   the   cur- 
rent when  it  has  done  its  required  stint 
of  work. 

An  electric  meter  was  originally 
simply  a  device  to  register  either  the 
amount  of  electric  current  flowing 
through  it,  or  the  "voltage"  of  that 
current — its  electrical  pressure.  Soon 
a  power-meter,  which  measures  watts — 
the  product  of  quantity  and  pressure 
— was  added,  and  then  came  all  the 
modern  extensions  and   improvements 

described  in  the  article.     We  read: 

The  attack  on  the  curved 

"As  soon  as  people  began  to  sell 
electricity  in  large  quantities  it  became  apparent  that  the  'flat- 
rate'  basis  would  never  do.  The  watt-hour  meter,  which 
multiplies  current  and  voltage  and  takes  into  consideration 
time  as  well,  has  taken  its  place.  This  type  of  meter  is 
the  most  important,  commercially,  of  all.  To-day  practically 
every  consumer  of  electricity,  from  the  huge  manufacturing 
industry  to  the  modest  suburban  bungalow-dweller,  pays  for  it 
on  the  say-so  of  a  watt-hour  meter  installed  on  the  premises. 

"In  the  tenement  districts  of  some  large  cities  there  are  pre- 
payment meters  into  which  one  can  drop  a  quarter.  When  the 
quarter's  worth  of  current  has  been  used  up  the  lights  go  out,  and 
you  must  either  come  across  with  another  quarter  or  go  to  bed 
in  the  dark.  The  dropping  of  the  coin  closes  the  lighting  cir- 
cuit, which  is  automatically  reopened  after  a  certain  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  meter  armature. 

"The  watt-hour  meter  records  only  the  total  power  which  has 
passed  through  it.  For  some  purposes,  particularly  in  the  power 
station,  it  is  necessary  to  know  also  the  fluctuation  of  current 
and  voltage.  This  information  is  secured  by  recording  meters 
which  trace  on  a  moving  strip  of  paper  a  curve  showing  the  vari- 
ation in  voltage  or  current  during  the  period.  Others  trace 
these  records  on  a  revolying  paper  dial,  the  scale  of  which  is  made 
up  of  concentric  circles.  Then  there  is  the  recording  watt- 
meter which  draw:s  a  curve  between  time  and  power.  All  these 
instruments  are  called  graphic  meters  because  they  draw  their 
records. 

"Besides  these  there  are  meters  for  measuring  the  frequency 
or  cycles  per  second  of  alternating  current,  and  meters  for  meas- 
uring the  power-factor,  which  is  the  ratio  of  actual  power  to 
apparent  power  in  three-phase  circuits." 

Electric  meters  may  also  measure  temperature  when  con- 
nected to  the  two  ends  of  a  thermo-couple.  This  thermo- 
couple consists  of  plates  of  two  metals  which,  when  heated  in 
contact  with  each  other,  set  up  an  electric  current.  The  cur- 
rent is  projjortional  to  the  temperature  rise,  and  so  the  scale  of 
the  meter  is  divided  into  degrees  Fahrenheit  instead  of  milli- 
amperes.  With  such  a  thermometer  one  may  take  the  temper- 
ature of  a  fire  without  getting  near  it.  Pyrometers  [high-tem- 
|)eralure  thermometersj  of  this  sort  are  used  largely  in  foundries, 
smelters,  and  otlwr  places  where  molten  metals  must  be  worked 
at  definite  degrees  of  h(>at.  To 
quote  further: 

"But   [x-rhaps  the    most    in- 

are    the    ampere-hour    meters.  .„....,..>,  >.u.  ..l 


These  register  the  product  of  amperes  and  hours.  Their  great- 
est usefulness  is  in  connection  with  storage  batteries.  The 
capacity  of  storage  batteries  is  rated  in  ampere-hours  and  in 
charging  them  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  about  20  per  cent, 
more  current  than  you  expect  to  take  out.  The  ampere-hour 
meter  for  controlling  battery-charging  has  a  pointer  which 
moves  around  the  face  of  a  dial.     You  can  set  this  pointer  for 

the  number  of  ampere-hours  which  you 
wish  to  give  the  battery.  When  this 
amount  of  current  has  passed  into  the 
battery  the  pointer  on  the  meter  makes 
a  contact  which  opens  the  charging 
circuit.  Thus  the  battery  may  be  fully 
charged  without  attention  and  without 
danger  of  cfvercharging. 

"These  meters  are  used  on  electric 
automobiles  for  indicating  how  much 
'juice'  is  left  in  the  battery.  Since 
the  capacity  of  the  battery  grows  less 
as  the  rate  of  discharge  increases — that 
is,  since  a  battery  which  will  deliver 
ten  amperes  for  ten  hours  will  deliver 
twenty  amperes  for  only  four  hours — a 
battery  discharged  at  a  high  rate  might 
be  exhausted  when  the  meter  showed  it 
still  partially  charged.  To  compensate 
for  this  a  meter  has  been  built  which 
automatically  speeds  up  on  discharge 
as  the  rate  increases. 

"An  important  application  of  these 
meters  is  in  electroplating   silverware. 
This  is  done  by  immersing   the  article 
side  is  in  curved  lines.  to  be  plated  in  a  solution  of  silver  salts, 

and  passing  electric  current  through 
it.  The  deposition  of  ffilver  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
current  passing,  hence  these  meters  are  built  to  read  in  penny- 
weights of  silver  instead  of  in  ampere-hours.  By  setting  the 
meter  at  the  number  of  pennyweights  desired  the  articles  can  be 
left  in  the  bath  without  attention.  When  the  plating  is  finished 
the  circuit  is  opened  automatically  and  the  operator  notified  by 
the  ringing  of  a  bell." 


A  MUSICAL  ECHO — A  musical  tone  will,  of  course,  be  re- 
turned by  an  echo  unmodified,  or  nearly  so,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  we  find  echoes  able  to  turn  a  simple  noise  into  a  musical 
sound.  Such  an  echo,  we  are  told,  exists  in  the  Greek  Theater 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  A  sharp,  sudden 
sound  emitted  at  the  center  of  the  stage  returns  to  the  speaker 
as  a  musical  tone  of  definite  pitch,  due  to  reflection  successively 
against  the  steps  of  the  semicircular  audience  space,  which 
break  up  the  sound  and  send  it  back  as  a  series  of  noises  so 
close  together  that  they  coalesce  into  a  tone  just  as  do  the  suc- 
cessive vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  or  a  violin  string.  Says 
Science  Abulracls  (London),  which  derives  its  information  from 
Science: 

"The  Greek  Theater  at  the  L^niversity  of  California  presents 
a  pronounced  musical  echo,  the  conditions  being  especially 
favorable  to  the  production  of  the  phenomenon.  The  seats 
are  made  up  of  a  series  of  large  concrete  steps  that  are  semi- 
circular in  shape  and  that  rise  regularly  toward  the  back.  If 
an  oliserver  generates  a  sharp  sound  in  front  of  the  stage  at  the 
center  of  the  circles  of  steps,  tiie  sound  passes  out  symmetrically 
and  strikes  the  steps  in  perpendicular  planes,  and  is  reflected  and 
diffracted  back  to  the  source  of  sound.  Th(>  jjulses  of  sound 
reflected  from  tlu>  successive  steps  follow  each  other  regidarly 
and  thus  set  uj)  a  musical  sound  which  is  heard  by  the 
observer. 

"  It   ocMurred   to   the   author  (F.  R.  Watson]  that    the   pilch 
of   the  sound   might   be   determined   by  comparison   with   an 
adjustable    Koenig   fork   and   coniparecl    with    the    theoretical 
\alne  de(lu'Ml>le  from  the  widtli  of  the  steps  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  time.     The  exjjeri- 
mental     value   found   was    2'2('t 
per  second    and  the  calculated 
"     value   2"J7,    the  agreenu'Ut    be- 

nmmmijiniimiiinii 

vni,  lu  ioit\  been  expected." 
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WHY  THE  ANCIENTS  DID   NOT   INVENT 

PRINTING 

IF  IT  HAD  been  worth  their  while,  the  ancients  would  have 
invented  printing,  says  a  writer  who  has  been  looking  into 
the  subject.  The  use  of  type  and  presses  failed  to  rouse 
the  inventive  genius  of  classic  times,  it  appears,  not  because  the 
ancients  lacked  the  means  or  the  brains,  but  because  there  was 
absolutely  no  commercial  demand  for  printing.  In  fact,  the 
close  relation  of  commercial  needs  and  stimuli  to  the  develop- 
ment of  scholarship  and  literature  was  never  better  illustrated 
than  in  this  article  on  "The  Lack  of  Printing  in  Antiquity," 
contributed  by  Frederick  Drew  Bond  to  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York).  "To  a  Roman  of  the  Empire,"  says  Mr. 
Bond,  "a  printing-press  would  liave  seemed  a  commercially 
useless  contrivance."  The  principle  of  movable  type  seems  to 
have  been  known  in  remote  antiquity.     As  he  writes: 

"Among  fragments  from  the  Greco- Roman  world  which  have 
♦"ome  down  to  us,  not  a  few  imply  the  use  of  some  sort  of  stamp- 
ing, or  rudimentars'  printing.  Seals  and  stamps  bearing  reverse 
legends  are  not  infrequent,  and,  in  1908,  the  Italian  Archeological 
Committee  at  work  in  Crete  discovered  a  terra-cotta  inscription 
whose  letters  had  been  imprest  separately.  According  to 
Lacroix  Cicero  had  at  least  the  idea  of  movable  type,  for  in 
arguing  against  the  Epicurean  conception  of  the  world  as  formed 
by  the  chance  concourse  of  atoms,  he  uses  this  curious  line  of 
reasoning:  'Why  not  believe,  also,  that  by  throwing  together, 
indiscriminately,  innumerable  forms  of  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
either  in  gold  or  in  any  other  substance,  one  can  print  on  the 
ground,  with  these  letters,  the  annals  of  Ennius?' 

"D'Israeli  in  his  'Curiosities  of  Literature'  has  a  quaint 
passage  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  Roman  Senate,  Tearing 
the  effects  of  printed  books,  prev(>nted  movable  type  from  com- 
ing into  use.  Another  suggestion  is  that  of  De  Quincey,  who 
expresses  the  view,  which  he  states  he  derives  from  Archbishop 
Whately,  that  the  reason  the  Romans  did  not  use  the  press  was 
not  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  movable  type,  but  from  lack  of 
paper  with  which  to  make  use  of  it.  The  ancients,  as  is  well 
known,  used  not  i)aper,  but  papyrus,  on  which  to  write.  Shreds 
of  this  river  plant  .  .  .  were  split  apart  in  long  pieces,  inter- 
woven with  one  another,  and  the  whole  then  heavily  prest  till  a 
smooth  and  i)olished  surface  suitable  for  writing  was  obtained. 

"But  tho  lack  of  paper  might  have  impeded  the  development 
of  typography  in  antiquity,  had  its  invention,  otherwise,  been 
feasible,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  main  cause  account- 
ing for  its  absence.  For,  after  the  fall  of  Samarcand  in  704,  the 
Saracens  became  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  i)aper,  and 
also,  no  doubt,  learned  of  block-printing  among  the  Chinese; 
yet  printing  did  not  appear  in  the  califates  of  Arabia  or  of 
Spain  any  more  than  it  did  among  the  Romans." 

The  story  of  the  invention  of  printing  shows  clearly,  Mr.  Bond 
t  hinks,  that  without  a  strong  money-making  stimulus,  the  years 
of  thought,  labor,  and  expense  necessary  to  make  a  business 
success  of  the  art  would  not  have  been  hazarded.  This  stimulus 
existed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  was  lacking  in  ancient  times. 
The  first  printers  came  on  the  scene  at  the  beginnings  of  the 
Renaissance,  when  in  Germany,  where  the  awakening  took  a 
religious  direction,  there  was  a  strong  commercial  demand  for 
Bibles  and  works  of  devotion,  which  was  not  supplied  by  the 
manuscript  output. 

"Moreover,  eager  readers  for  tlie  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  for  the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers  could  be  found 
in  every  European  countrj'  touched  by  the  early  Renaissance. 
This  antique  and  religious  literature  and  the  Bible,  in  the  Vulgate 
and  in  tran.slations,  furnished  the  materials  for  the  first  printers 
till  the  controversies  of  the  Reformation  brought  more  grist  to 
the  mill.  Between  14.56  and  1478  the  new  art  had  been  exer- 
fist'd  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Scandinavia.  By  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is 
computed  that  16,000  editions  of  books  had  been  printed. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  popular  old 
books  were  alreadj^  in  sufficiently  large  manuscript  circulation, 
and  what  there  was  of  new  material  was  amply  cared  for  by  the 
few  publishing-houses  of  Alexandria  and  Rome.  In  the  Roman 
Empire  the  demand  either  for  new  books  or  for  new  copies  of  the 


old  was  too  well  supplied  for  inventor  after  inventor  to  take  up 
some  thirty-five  years  in  perfecting  movable  type.  It  was  the 
insight  that  the  demand  for  more  books  would  afi'ord  great  gain 
if  gratified  which  induced  the  long  labors  which  ended  in  a 
practicable  method  of  producing  and  using  movable  type.  No 
such  prospect  existed  in  antiquity.  To  a  Roman  of  the  Empire 
a  printing-press  would  have  seemed  a  commercially  useless 
contrivance. 

"Whether,  of  course,  fragmentary  printing  with  some  rude 
and  eajsily  produced  sort  of  movable  type,  such  as  would  be 
made  of  carved  wood,  ever  occurred  at  all  in  ancient  times  can 
not  be  .said.  Not  improbably,  it  did;  the  Cretan  inscription, 
noticed  above,  had  it  been  imprest  on  papyrus  by  ink,  would 
have  been  an  example  of  rudimentary  typography.  Possibly, 
for  all  we  know,  attempts  of  this  sort,  made  for  the  amusement 
or  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  may  have  occurred  time  and  time 
again." 


"SEEING"   MOLECULES 

A  RIFLE  BALL  moves  so  fast  that  the  eye  can  not  fol- 
low it,  but  we  may  see  its  effects  in  the  perforated  target 
or  the  shattered  bulb.  So,  altho  the  molecules  that 
constitute  matter  are  too  tiny  and  move  about  too  swiftly  to  be 
caught  by  even  the  most  powerful  microscope,  we  may  plainly 
see  the  effects  that  their  motion  produces  in  a  cloud  of  sus- 
pended particles  such  as  we  find  in  an  emuLsion.  The  irregu- 
lar, spontaneous,  and  apparently  perpetual  motion  of  such  par- 
ticles was  long  ago  noted  and  given  the  name  of  "Brownian 
movement."  According  to  H.  Vigneron,  who  contributes  to 
La  Nature  (Paris,  December  '2)  an  article  entitled  "The  Proofs 
of  Molecular  ReaUty,"  this  motion  establishes  beyond  a  doubt 
the  existence  of  molecules  and  the  fact  of  their  continual  mo- 
tion. The  suspended  particles  are  not  themselves  moleculat, 
but  they  move  because  molecules  are  continually  colliding  with 
them.     We  read: 

"It  is  difficult  to  examine,  under  the  microscope,  a  liquid 
preparation  without  observing  that  the  suspended  particles, 
instead  of  taking  on  a  regular  motion  of  ascent  or  descent, 
according  to  their  density,  are  animated  with  a  permanent 
movement,  which  is  quite  irregular. 

"If  the  particles  are  numerous,  the  whole  field  of  the  micro- 
.scope  seems  in  motion;  there  is  a  sort  of  creeping,  of  general 
shivering,  which  is  a  most  striking  spectacle.  .  Each  particle 
undergoes  a  series  of  displacements,  difficult  to  describe  because 
essentially  irregular.  They  take  place  in  all  directions;  the  par- 
ticle goes,  comes,  stops,  starts,  rises,  and  falls  without  ever 
tending  to  remain  at  rest.  The  word  'treml)ling'  gives  the 
clearest  idea  of  the  ob.served  appearances,  but  it  is  not  a  trem- 
bling in  one  place:  the  particle  may  in  time  traverse  a  consid- 
erable path.  This  is  th«*  Brownian  movement,  so  called  after 
the  naturalist  Brown  who  discovered  it  in  18*27,  who  showed 
that  it  is  not  due  to  living  organisms,  and  who  also  recognized 
that  the  suspenchnl  particles  were  more  lively  the  smaller  they 
were. 

"This  phenonK'non,  long  ignored,  has  l)een  studied  by  Mr. 
Gony  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  J.  Perrin,  who  has  deduced  from 
it  interesting  data  regarding  the  constitution  of  matter.  The 
work  of  these  physicists  has  established,  in  the  first  place,  that 
this  movement  is  not  due,  as  might  l)e  thought,  to  vibrations 
transmitted  to  the  liquid,  .since  it  keeps  up  at  night,  in  a  cellar, 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  a  populous  street  where  heavy 
trucks  are  passing.  It  exists  even  in  the  drops  of  water  occluded 
in  quart zose  rocks  that  have  Xwvn  fixt  in  the  mountains  since 
remote  geologic  ages.  All  causes  successively  proposed  for  this 
perpt  tual  motion  have  b<!en  found  not  to  have  much  influt^nce 
on  it,  and  y<t  it  is  hard  not  to  tliink  that  these;  particles  reveal 
an  internal  agitation  of  the  fluid  with  more  exactness  as  they 
are  smaller,  'ju.st  as  a  cork  follows  the  motion  of  the  waves- 
Ix'tter  than  a  large  ship.'  " 

Thus,  whatever  its  cause,  it  is  a  j)roperty  of  fluids  that  they 
are  always  spontaneously  in  motion — the  fact  at  the  bottom 
of  all  so-called  "kinetic"  or  motion  theories  of  matter.  We 
can  not  see  the  moving  molecules  of  which,  on  these  theories, 
matter  is  made  up,  but  we  can  get  an  idea  of  their  numbers  and 
sizes  indirectly,  and   the  Brownian   movement  contributes  to- 
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this  end.  Perrin  believes  that  the  same .  laws  which  govern 
molecular  motions  apply  also  to  those  of  suspended  particles. 
The  laws  that  govern  gases  have  alreadj-  been  shown  to  hold 
good  for  solutions,  and  Perrin  now  extends  them  to  emulsions 
— mixtures  of  liquids  with  very  finely  divided  solids.  We  read 
further: 

"Molecular  agitation,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  Brownian 
movements,  and  by  measuring  the  density,  the  radius,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  suspended  particles  at  various  points,  the 
laws  of  gases  give  us  the  number  of  molecules  in  unit  weight. 
It  is  remarkable  that  by  this  indirect  method  we  obtain  for  this 
number  68  followed  by  22  ciphers,  while  the  theory  of  gases  gives 
60  followed  by  22  ciphers." 

The  same  number,  or  one  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  is 
obtained  by  other  methods,  so  that,  Mr.  Vigneron  thinks,  it  is 
now  difficult  or  impossible  to  deny  that  some  form  of  molecular 
hypothesis  represents  the  facts.  We  shall  never  "  see  "  molecules, 
but  we  may  be  sure,  he  tells  us,  that  they  are  there,  just  the  same. 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IMPROVING   COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  SERIOUS  DRAWBACK  to  the  success  of  all  sys- 
tems of  color-photography  has  always  been  the  im- 
possibility of  striking  off  dupUcate  prints  on  paper. 
The  best  color-photographs  are  merely  transparencies  on  glass 
which  can  not  be  duplicated.  What  commercial  photographers 
would  like  is  a  special  printing-paper  that  would  give,  on  ex- 
posure to  light,  a  positive  color-print,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  black-and-white  photography.  Many  experiment- 
ers have  long  sought  such  a  paper  in  vain.  Some  have  even 
asserted  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  results  with  a  single 
paper  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  two  prints  on  dif- 
ferent papers  and  superpose  them  or  make  a  composite  of  them. 
Now,  however,  we  have  a  paper  called  "utocolor,"  which  its 
inventor,  Dr.  Smith,  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  asserts  will  solve 
the  problem.  His  results  were  obtained  after  a  period  of  ex- 
perimentation lasting  aljout  ten  years.  The  following  descrip- 
tion and  explanation  are  from  Cosmon  (Paris,  December  16): 

"The  anilin  colors  are  not  stable;  under  the  action  of  light- 
rays  they  fade  and  finally  disappear.  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  that  we  may  arrest  this  fading-process  by  means 
of  a  screen  of  the  same  color  as  that  which  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve. Thus,  a  red  screen  allows  all  anilin  colors  to  fade,  except 
red,  a  green  screen  preserves  only  the  green,  etc. 

"It  follows  that  if  we  expose  to  daylight,  under  a  positive  in 
<;olors,  a  special  paper  bearing  anilin  colors,  these  will  fade,  on 
the  principle  just  described,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  an  image 
reproducing  the  original  in  every  particular. 

"The  following  facts  about  the  new  paper  are  taken  from  the 
Photo-Revue: 

"  'The  "utocolor"  paper  has  a  sensitive  layer  of  gelatin  base, 
in  which  have  been  incorporated  various  colors,  together  with  a 
"sensitizer,"  intended  to  make  them  more  easily  decomposable 
under  the  action  of  light. 

"  'The  sensitive  layer  is  of  a  perfectly  neutral  grayish-black 
tint. 

"'If  we  place  a  sheet  of  utocolor  paper  in  contact  with  a 
chromotype  [transparent  color-piiotograph]  in  an  ordinary  print- 
ing-frame, and  expo.se  the  whole  to  daylight,  in  a  few  seconds 
we  see  the  black  of  the  i)ai)('r  thin  out  in  certain  regions  and 
colors  detach  themselves  gradually  from  Ihe  dark  background. 
When  the  image  is  clearly  defined,  Avhich  requires  about  two  hours 
of  printing,  the  process  is  stopt  and  the  fixing  is  begun.  This 
fixing  is  intended  to  eliminate  the  sensitizer  and  thus  give  the 
colors  more  permanence.  To  prevent  the  action  of  the  ultra- 
violet rays,  which  act  on  all  the  colors  without  excejjtion,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  in  the  printing-frame  a  yellow  glass  for  the 
()urpose  of  absorl)ing  these  radiations.' 

"It  may  be  socn  that  the  o[)crations  are  no  more  comijlif'ated 
than  in  ordinary  phot()gra[)hy.  They  consist  simply  of  printing 
by  daylight  and  fixing;  nothing  more  simple  could  hf  imagined, 
and  every  amateur  who  knows  enough  to  print   in   bla<'U  and 


white,  can,  with  a  positive  on  glass,  made  with  an  autochrome, 
an  omnicolor.  or  a  dioptichrome  plate,  obtain  the  desired  num- 
ber of  copies  on  paper." 

From  another  article  on  this  subject,  contributed  by  CJ. 
Mareschal  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  December  16j,  we  learn  that  as 
early  as  1881  Cros  attempted  to  utilize  in  photography  the  well- 
known  fact  of  the  fading  of  anilin  colors.  He  failed,  because 
he  did  not  discover  a  '"sensitizer"  to  hasten  this  action  and  to 
facihtate  its  arrest  by  being  removed.  A  sensitizer  Avas  dis- 
covered by  Karl  Worel  about  ten  years  ago;  it  was  anethol.  an 
anise-seed  derivative,  soluble  in  benzine,  which  could  thus  be 
used  for  fixing.  Other  similar  substances  were  discovered  by 
others,  but  none  of  these  processes  have  been  commercially  suc- 
cessful. The  utocolor  thus  employs  no  new  principle,  but  is  the 
outcome  of  years  of  patient  experimentation  to  discover  the 
best  chemicals  for  practical  use.  The  new  papers  give  very  bright 
colors,  we  are  told,  under  stained  glass;  with  autochrome  plates 
they  give  tints  less  bright  than  the  originals,  so  that  the  proof 
has  the  aspect  of  an  old  painting.     Mr.  Mareschal  adds: 

"To  become  artistic,  the  process  needs  to  receive  some  further 
improvements,  but  as  it  is  it  already  gives  very  interesting  re- 
sults and  is  worth  trial,  as  it  costs  little  in  money  or  trouble." 
— Translations  made  for  The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


MAN   COMPETING   WITH   RADIUM 

THE  PROPERTIES  that  we  have  been  wondering  at 
and  labeling  as  almost  miraculous  in  the  new  element 
radium  are  possest  in  small  but  measurable  degree  by 
the  internal  organs  of  our  own  bodies.  Our  brains  are  especially 
radio-active,  the  heart  less  so,  and  the  kidneys  still  less.  As  our 
means  of  detecting  radio-acti\ity  become  more  delicate,  we  are 
discovering  it  in  more  and  more  natural  objects  and  substances. 
How  do  our  organs  acquire  it?  From  the  food  we  eat,  or  from 
the  air  we  breathe?  We  do  not  know;  but  possibly  the  latter 
alternative  is  more  probable,  since  the  lungs  are  very  radio- 
active. Says  a  "WTiter  in  the  Elektrotechnischer  Anzeiger,  as 
translated  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York, 
January  6) : 

"The  tests  of  R.  Werner  and  others  have  proved  that  ordi- 
nary physical  bodies  have  an  effect  on  photographic  plates.  As 
it  was  suspected  that  this  might  be  due  to  radio-active  action. 
Dr.  Albert  Caan,  of  Heidelberg,  made  extensive  tests,  iuAcsti- 
gating  the  radio-activity-  of  the  human  organs,  by  means  of  the 
Bercker  emanometer. 

"This  instrument  gives  account  of  every  emanation  and  radio- 
active action,  and  consists  in  the  main  of  a  shaking-tank  and 
an  electric  measuring-instrument  connected  with  each  other  Iia- 
a  rubber  tube  and  electric  wires.  The  measuring-instrument  is 
a  Wulf  wire  electrometer  connected  to  a  200-volt  storage  bat- 
tery, and  a  powerful  microscope  through  which  readings  are 
taken.  Dr.  Caan  examined  fortj-one  different  organs,  ccjining 
from  twelve  different  persons,  reducing  about  100  grains  of  each 
organ  to  ashes,  and  placing  it  into  the  emanometer.  In  cAery 
case  he  found  the  presence  of  a  sul)stauce  Avhicli  made  the  air 
electrically  conductive.  Wlu'ther  this  substance , is  identical 
AAith  radium  can  not  be  said  with  certainty.  But  all  indications 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  substance  is  radio-active.  The 
activity  of  tlu-  brain  is  esix-ciallx"  high,  the  heart  and  li\er  are 
less  active,  and  the  kidneys  and  spleen  are  almost  entirclx  in- 
active;   the  lungs  again  shoAv  great  actiAity. 

"Social  position,  calling,  life,  and  the  location  from  which 
indiA'iduals  come  ha\e  \('r\  little  influence  on  the  radio-activ  ity 
of  the  organs.  Increasing  age  increases  the  quantity  of  radio- 
active matter.  Only  a  f(>Av  easels  ha\e  been  iuAcstigated.  so  far, 
to  find  Avhat  difference  health  or  disease  makes  in  this  connection, 
but  it  seems  that  diseased  organs  have  a  higher  radio-act i\ity. 

"As  regards  the  origin  of  the  radio-acti\e  substai\ce  seemingly 
present,  this  might  come  from  the  food  and  drink  or  el.se  from 
the  air  insjjired.  Both  li>  pothe.ses  could  be  harmonized  with 
the  phenomenon  of  increasing  radio-act i\«'  substance  with  grow- 
ing age.  No  conclusion  can  as  yet  be  reached  as  to  the  nMe  of 
radio-actiA-e  substances  in  the  vital  activity  of  the  cells  of  the 
human  IkxIa-." 


A  PLAY  WITHOUT  WORDS 


THE  IRISH  PLAYERS  were  criticized  for  talking  too 
uuich  and  acting  too  little;  now  a  German  company 
i-omes  along  presenting  a  play  that  is  all  action,  with- 
out a  word  spoken  from  start  to  finish.  Here  are  two  ideals  for 
the  theater  which  will  ha^'e  to  fight  themselves  out.  The  Ger- 
man ideal  is  pantomime  carried  to  its  highest  expression,  and 
the  present  vehicle  is  an  Eastern  story  with  a  name — "Su- 
niurun" — that  puzzles  everj-body  to  pronounce.  It  is  an 
Arabian  Nights  tale,  or  near  enough  to  one  to  serve  the  practical 


it  J'  of  the  actual  scene." 
New  York  Sun  is  this: 


The  story  of  the  play  given  by  the 


TKOUBLE    BREWING    IN    THE    LITTLE    THEATER    IN    THE     BAZAAR. 

Thr  Hunchback,  who  loves  his  little  dancer,  plays  the  guitar  to  conceal  his  jealousy  of  The  Sheik's 
son.  who  come-s  wooing.     The  Black  Slave  looks  calmly  on  at  the  impending  tragedy. 


purpose  of  identification.  But  the  great  thing  the  piece  teacrhes, 
as  played  on  the  "Casino"  stage  in  New  York,  is  "the  enormous 
potentiality  of  varied  and  intelligent  action  in  the  revelation 
of  motive  and  character,  and  as  a  substitute  for  e.xplanatory 
speech."  This  is  the  judgment  of  the  drama  critic  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  who,  leaving  out  of  consideration  certain 
moments  of  exaggerated  action,  "especially  when  the  represen- 
tation assumed  the  humors  of  the  grotesque,"  declares  that 
"there  were  many  passages  in  which  the  play  of  feature  and  of 
limb  was  no  more  emphatic  than  it  might  be  properly  as  the 
accompaniment  of  spoken  dialog,  and  compared  with  it  the  few 
arbitrary  and  conventional  motions  of  the  great  majority  of 
modem  actors  in  romantic  parts  seemed  more  than  ever  wooden, 
uninteresting,  and  unilluminative." 

There  is  more  to  be  taught  about  stage  production  than  even 
this,  for  the  man  who  de\ised  the  representation  of  "Sumurun" 
is  F*rofessor  Reinhardt,  one  of  the  most  radical  of  innovators. 
"Sumurun"  has  among  its  other  "valuable  object-lessons"  "an 
illu.stration  of  what  stage-management  really  means"  and  "what 
striking  scenic  effects  may  be  created  by  simple  and  inexpensive 
means,  by  skilled  ob.servanee  of  form  and  color,"  besides  shoAv- 
ing  "how  neces.sarj'  perfection  in  detail  is  to  the  sustained  vital- 


"In  the  highly  colored  action  of  this  wordless  drama  there 
are  the  Oriental  dreamer  Nur-al-Din,  sitting  before  his  silk- 
shop  in  the  bazaar  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  woman  whose 
beauty  shall  equal  the  ideal  of  his  vision.  It  is  when  the  beau- 
tiful girl  whose  name  gives  the  play  its  title  passes  before  his 
eyes  and  glances  lovingly  at  him  that  the  silk-merchant  knows 
he  has  found  the  creature  of  his  longings.  She  is,  however,  the 
slave  of  The  Sheik,  who  does  not  see  his  favorite's  glance  at  the 
man  before  his  shop. 

"The  love-affair  that  runs  concurrently 
with  that  of  the  heroine  exists  between  a 
dancer  and  The  Hunchback,  who  is  manager 
of  the  little  theater  in  the  bazaar.  There  is- 
soon  tragedy,  however,  in  the  fate  of  the 
hunchback  showman,  for  he  sees  his  fairest 
dancer  making  such  eyes  with  the  son  of  The 
Sheik  that  he  is  filled  with  despair,  and  in  a 
minute  of  fury  sells  her  to  The  Sheik  for  an 
addition  to  the  interesting  collection  of  human 
curios  which  he  gathers  so  assiduously  for  his 
harem.  Then  in  despair  at  the  wickedness 
of  his  deed  the  little  Hunchback  then  and  there 
takes  poison. 

"But  he  does  not  die.  So  agitated  is  he 
lliat  the  deadly  root  sticks  in  his  throat. 
But  his  dancer  thinks  he  is  as  dead  as  he  looks, 
so  he  goes  into  a  sack  which  two  faithful  serv- 
ants  of  the  silk-merchant  carry  into  his  shop. 
When  the  two  realize  its  contents  they  hide 
away  the  body  under  the  piles  of  silk. 

"It  is  the  exquisite  Suynurun  who  appears 
lirsl  to  buy  silks,  l>ut  instead  passes  her  time 
in  gciilly  grasping  1h(>  hand  of  the  merchant 
Ix^hind    the   rich   textures  which  he  shows  to 
licr.      It   is  after  Sumurun   has   thrown   him 
a  red  rose  that  the  merchant  is  so  madly  in 
love   Avith   her   that   he   swoons  at   her   feet, 
listens  to  the  counsel  of  her  maid,  and  allows 
himself  to  be  hid  in  the  box  with  the  silks  to  be 
carried  into  the  harem  of  The  Sheik.  There  was 
already  The  H unchbackreeovering  from  his  poi- 
son, and  the  two  were  carried  into  the  harem. 
"  The    Hunchback   is   the   tragic   motive  of 
the   pantomime.     When  he  appears   there  is 
always  the  air  of  death  in  the  scene.    It  is  he 
who  leaves  the  silk-merchant  in  the  harem 
surrounded   by  the  women  there  who  are  taking  delight  out  of 
the  lovers  and  finds  The  Sheik  with  his  beautiful  dancer  he  sold 
away  in  a  minute  of  wrath. 

"She  is  urging  the  son  she  loves  to  kill  his  father,  who  has 
l)ought  her,  but  The  H unchback  awakens  The  Sheik,  who  dis- 
patches his  son  with  the  Oriental  swiftness  of  the  tales  of  'The 
Arabian  Nights,'  while  The  Hunchback  chokes  the  li^e  out  of  his 
dancer  and  then  hurries  after  The  Sheik  to  kill  him  too,  lest  he 
interrupt  the  happiness  of  the  silk-merchant  with  his  Sumurun. 
But  when  the  owner  of  the  fair  Su7nurun  is  really  dead,  she  and 
her  lover  are  supposedly  happy  forever. 

"In  nine  scenes  this  intrigue  life  in  ancient  Arabia  is  disclosed 
to  the  audience.  Tht^se  are  the  bazaar  and  the  entrance  to  The 
Hunchback's  theater,  the  interior  of  this  theater,  the  view  of  the 
palace  of  The  Sheik,  the  shop  of  the  silk-merchant,  the  way  to 
the  palace  of  The  Sheik,  the  harem,  and  then  the  sleeping-place 
of  The  Sheik,  who  is  seen  lying  with  the  dancer  by  his  side.  All 
the  epi.sodes  that  the  play  contains  were  revealed  to  the  audi- 
ence wholly  in  the  manner  of  Reinhardt,  which  is  a  manner 
n(n'(>l  to  our  stage.  Over  the  orchestra  seats  there  stretched  a 
bridge  across  which  some  of  the  characters  made  their  entrance 
on  the  stage." 

The  Boston  Transcript  sent  its  critic  to  the  metropolis  to  see 
the  first  production,  and  he  writes  thus  glowingly: 

"Mere  description  can  give  no  notion  of  the  vigor,  the  frenzy, 
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the  vitality,  the  vividness  of  this  pantomime.  The  story  is 
swift,  the  play  of  the  actors  swifter.  Yet,  through  it  all,  you 
lose  not  a  touch  of  reality,  not  a  glimpse  of  the  story.  Partly 
it  is  the  masterly  management  of  the  stage,  partly  the  singular 
skill  of  the  actors.  The  names  of  the  players  are  German.  No 
one  can  know  them  in  America.  But  surely,  within  a  few  weeks 
many  will  know  their  impersonations.  From  the  grave  Sheik 
and  the  beautiful,  dreamy  young  Nur-nl-Din,  they  run  vividly 
through  all  the  host  of  minor  figures,  the  Old,  Old  Woman, 
coarse,  rollicking,  faithful,  the  great,  staring  chief  eunuch,  the 
acrobatic,  daringly  knockabout  attendant  of  Nur-al-Din,  the 
skipping,  flopping  janitor  of  the  bazaar,  to  the  pitifully  gro- 
tesque Hunchback  and  the  Beavtifiil  Slave  of  Fatal  Encliaiiimetd. 
Miss  Konstantin,  who  plays  the  latter,  gave  the  New  York  stage 
last  night  the  most  vivid,  vital  impersonation  of  a  woman  of 
passion  and  joy  and  determination  that  it  has  seen  in  many  a 
season.  The  swarthy  beauty  of  her  tight-lipped  smile,  the  gleam 
of  her  teeth,  the  sudden  furies  on  her  brow,  the  alternations  of 
joy  and  anger,  made  a  notable  picture. 

"The  story  that  Mr.  Freska  has  devised  speaks  for  itself.  It 
moves  with  a  swiftness  that  carries  everything  before  it  and  with 
dramatic  and  humorous  complications  that  never  confuse.  It 
breathes  of  'The  Arabian  Nights,'  and  nowhere  so  much  as  in 
its  rough,  boisterous,  almost  cruel  humor.  What  with  the  act- 
ing and  the  skill  of  the  librettist,  'Sumurun'  never  gives  that 
impression  of  hushed  silence  that  most  pantomimes  produce. 
Each  instant  of  the  play  is  like  a  natural  silence  that  might  fall 
between  the  words  of  the  actors,  when  only  a  visible  action  can 
carry  the  real  meaning  of  the  scene.  The  few  cries  and  gasps 
that  intersperse  the  piece  never  tear 
you  out  of  the  atmosphere  that  has 
been  woven,  but  only  strengthen  it." 

The  MacDowell  Club  in  New  York 
has  among  its  agencies  a  committee 
Avho  endeavor  to  do  a  work  similar 
to  that  of  the  "drama  leagues"'  in 
various  American  cities  in  "organ- 
izing "  audiences  for  worthy  plays. 
Previous  to  the  first  night  of  "Su- 
murun," this  club  held  a  conference 
at  which  various  aspects  of  the  art 
of  this  piece  were  diseust.  Richard 
Ordynski,  who  represents  Professor 
Reinhardt  in  this  production,  said 
of  his  master: 

"Reinhardt  conceived  the  idea  of 
producing  in  his  theater  a  play  with- 
out words-  because  he  wished  acting 
pure  and  simple  to  have  full  sway — 
to  provide  a  wider  field  for  the 
actor's  personality.  He  took  from 
the  actor  his  chief  means  of  expres- 
sion and  confined  him  to  the  art  of 
mimicry  and  gesture;  at  the  same 
time  he  freed  him  from  the  often 
hampering  shackles  of  the  text,  and 
revealed  what,  in  the  actor's  art,  is 
common  to  all  times  and  all  countries 
— showed  its  untrammeled  native 
quality  in  its  purest  form. 

"The  master's  motive  for  producing  plays  withoiit  words  will 
clearly  explain  Avherein  he  differs  from  the  old  Italian  school  of 
pantomime.  The  Italian  pantomimist  us(>d  gestures  and  mim- 
icry to  supply  the  place  of  words.  In  Reinhardt's  play  without 
words  the  actor  expresses  through  his  individuality,  his  bearing, 
his  eyes,  his  action,  his  whole  being,  feelings  wliich  would  other- 
wise need  expression  so  powerful  and  pregnant  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  only  the  greatest  poets." 

Hardly  second  to  the  much-spoken-of  euerg3-  of  Reinhardt 
him.self  is  that  of  his  right-hand  man,  Ordynski,  says  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

"A  rather  interesting  r(>flect ion  on  the  audacious  capacity  for 
work  of  these  two  men  is  the  fact  that  for  the  tremendous  pro- 
duction of  'Sumurun'  there  is  nothing  existing  in  the  way  of  a 
prompt-l)Ook,  or  written  descrijjtion  of  scenes  and  action.  Tho 
wliolc  tiling  down  to  its  smallest  detail  lives  merely  in  the 
memory  of  these  two  men.'' 


THE  "BOY'S  OWN   BOOKS"   OF   TO-DAY 


THE  IMODERN  BOY  has  become  such  a  skeptic  that 
the  old-time  "boys'  books"  are  no  longer  food  for  him. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  boy's  fault,  we  are  assured,  but 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  sophistication  has  grown  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  world's.  The  world  itself,  says  Mr.  George 
Edgar  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "has  shrunk  by  virtue  of  its 
elaborate  organization,  and  in  the  shrinkage  it  has  cut  awa\^ 
the  power  of  the  author  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
boy."  Mr.  Edgar  was  led  to  this  conclusion,  so  he  tells  us,  by 
reading  some  forty  recent  books  for  boys,  and  they  didn't  seem 
to  him  to  have  the  "same  flavor"  as  the  old  ones.  "Even  rec- 
ognizing the  difference  of  outlook,  implied  by  the  passing  of 
years,  I  would  hazard  the  opinion  that  tho  there  are  many  more 
boys'  books  to-day  than  there  were  in  my  time,  however  sound 
and  careful  in  craftsmanship,  they  are  not  so  virile  in  their  tone." 
There  seems  "a  schoolmasterish  touch  in  many  of  them,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  author  seems  to  be  a  conscious  desire  to  im- 
prove the  boy."  Mr.  Edgar  goes  on  with  a  glance  of  regret 
upon  the  old-time  type  of  hero: 

"The  boys'  books  to-day  seem  to  ))e  written  with  a  purpose, 
and  the  purpose  has  a  tendency  to  narrow  the  basis  of  the  ston,\ 
They  do  not  now  tell  .such  thrilling  stories  of  highwaymen.     The 


THE    MOMENT    THAT    PRECIPITATES    TRAGEDY 

Sumurun,  tho  erstwhile  favorite  slave  of  The  Sheik,  is  rejected  in  favor  of  the  dancer  boiiglit  in 
the  l^azaar.  In  the  bacliground  stand  The  Sheik's  son  and  The  Hunchback,  who  arc  to  bring  death 
upon  The  Sheik  and  his  new  slave.     Gorgeous  costumes  are  shown  against  simple  backgrounds. 

sea,  \\hich  gave  old-time  writers  oceans  of  romance,  seems  to 
have  dried  u]i.  1  find  also  but  a  lukewarm  interest  in  Indians 
and  what  1  consider  too  much  reticence  in  the  use  of  the  scalj)- 
ing-knife.  I  fancy  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  world  is  get- 
ting too  clever  to  rouse  the  boyish  imagination  or  to  permit 
writers  who  aim  at  .satisfxing  it  a  suHicient  scope.  There  are 
so  many  obvious  things— matters  of  fact — a  b6y  knows  at  fi\e 
years  of  age,  which  prevent  him  from  b(>lieving  \\w  stories  other 
boys  enjoy<>d  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Th(<  higiiwayman  can 
no  longer  move  for  the  railway  and  the  telephone,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  elaboration  of  the  i)olice  system,  which  could  pull  him 
up  before  he  had  travelled  five  honest  English  miles.  Wireless 
telegraj)hy,  long-range  gunnery,  the  policing  of  tlu>  high  s»'as. 
and  the  establishment  of  civilization's  outposts  in  e\ery  corner 
of  the  world  have  combined  to  sweep  away  the  pirate  and  even 
to  make  th(>  open  spaces  in  which  h(<  moved  shrink  until  he  can 
not  get  out  of  sight. 

"By  the  same  process  the  Indian  has  passed,  too,     Wo  know 
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too  much  about  the  Indian;  he  is  of  a  degenerate  race,  and  wears 
our  fathers'  second-hand  top  hats.  Besides,  we  are  accustomed 
to  a  closer  \'iew.  The  enterprise  of  such  men  as  Colonel  Cody 
and  other  great  showpeople  has  brought  the  Indian  to  our  very 
doors,  and  we  no  longer  see  him  as  the  fierce  savage  of 
romance. 

'■  He  is  rather  a  simple-minded  and  untutored  savage,  demoral- 
ized or  bewildered  by  our  wearisome  civilization.  Boj's,  almost 
from  the  moment  they  cease  to  be  babies,  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  these  facts,  and  their  appetites  grow  by  what  they  feed  on.  It 
takes  all  the  heart  out  of  romance  to  try  to  make  it  side  by  side 
with  the  revelations  of  modern  progress.  Much  of  what  Jules 
V^erne  has  written  must  now  appear  the  tritest  commonplace 
when  set  side  by  side  with  the  things  we  have  achieved.  Indeed, 
instead  of  being  a  boys'  writer,  future  centuries  are  more  likely 
to  regard  him  as  an  inspired  prophet,  very  much  as  we  look  back 
and  consider  that  estimable  lady  Mother  Shipton." 

The  writer  does  not  confide  in  us  the  fact  that  he  is  a  profes- 
sional rev-iewer — which  would  be  enough  perhaps  to  make  his 
new  "pile  of  boys'  books"  lose  all  their  savor.  We  may  suspect 
it  when  he  regards  himself  with  more  or  less  self-pity  as  he  some- 
what vainly  tries  to  "capture  again  something  of  the  spirit  which 
animates  that  wonderful  period  of  ten  years  which  ends,  for  the 
most  part,  at  the  age  of  eighteen."  He  sees  the  "bar,  invisible, 
which  prevents  us  going  back  and  enjojing  the  thrills  of  the  old 
enthusiasm."     More: 

"Much  as  I  would  like  to  re-create  for  myself  the  wonderful 
atmosphere  a  boy  sets  lip  when  he  believes  all  the  books  of  ad- 
venture are  true,  and  tho  I  deliberately  try  to  hark  back  to  that 
I>eriod,  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  strayed  into  a  forgotten  world, 
and  into  a  world  I  can  never  know  again.  Never  again  can  I 
imagine  life  holds  for  me  a  career  of  promise  in  the  pleasant  busi- 
ness of  discovering  uninhabited  islands  crowded  with  treasure. 
At  one  time  I  could  see  myself  a  cowboy  on  an  unbroken  mus- 
tang, with  a  revolver  in  either  hand,  shooting  from  a  precarious 
seat  with  deadly  aim.  Alas!  I  now  pay  rates.  The  days  when 
I  would  have  eagerly  sailed  for  the  Spanish  Main  and  filled  my 
craft  with  stolen  treasure,  tho  its  scuppers  streamed  with  blood, 
have  passed.  When  I  am  drawn  toward  the  mighty  deep  I  go 
prayerfully,  and  criticize  the  menu  with  an  appraising  eye.  '  Yo 
ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum '  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lilting  chorus  leaves 
me  cold.  Rum  as  the  spirit  of  sanguinary  nautical  romance  is 
an  exploded  ideal. 

"One  feeling  is  uppermost  surveying  literature  for  boys  in  the 
bulk.  The  mind  of  the  boy  does  not  change.  He  remains  the 
same  dear  lad  until  the  end  of  him,  which  wise  and  solemn  people 
consider  is  his  beginning.  Odd  to  wonder,  turning  over  the 
leaves,  whether  one  is  happier  without  a  faith  in  highwaymen, 
or  whether  comfort  is  gathered  by  ceasing  to  believe  in  corsairs 
and  cowboys.  Pleasant  enough  to  bo  back  into  the  old  atmos- 
phere full  of  historical  heroes  who  are  real,  unknown  islands  still 
unplundered  of  their  treasure,  and  Red  Indians  amply  befeathered, 
their  heads  flauntingly  inviting  an  occasional  scalping." 

The  "giants"  who  wrote  for  the  boys  of  the  past  have  all 
shnmk  to  little  people  for  Mr.  Edgar — or  is  that  "note,"  too, 
an  "illusion,"  he  wonders: 

"I  look  for  books  which  indicate  the  giant  of  the  boys'  story. 
In  my  boyhood  we  had  fewer  books,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
bigger — not  bigger  in  tlie  toll  of  words,  but  in  the  manner  of  tho 
telling.  I  recall  hjoking  upon  O.  A.  Honty  as  a  prince  of  story- 
tellers, with  a  pen  like  a  chivalrous  lance.  I  remember  also  how 
I  walked  the  wilds  with  Mayne  Reid  through  a  long  list  of  works, 
and  how,  even  now,  1  still  regret  there  was  one  book  by  him  in 
a  list  of  maybe  thirty  that  I  never  read.  Captain  Marryat  had 
another  imposing  list,  and  stamped  himself  upon  the  boyhood 
of  my  day.  'Peter  Simple'  and  'Midshipman  Easy'  are  just  as 
real  in  my  memory  as  the  first  sight  I  had  of  soldiers  in  fine  red 
coats  drilling.  Then  there  was  Cooper,  whose  Indians  were  most 
convincing;  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  who  was  too  practical  for  my 
liking,  but  became  an  amazing  hero  the  moment  Friday  found 
the  footprint,  and  R.  L.  S..  whose  'Treasure  Island'  meant  a 
debt  I  began  to  owe  in  boyhood  that  remains  unpaid  to  this  day. 
Yes — and  Judge  Hughes  and  his  "Tom  Brown's  Sf!hool-<lays  ' 
— I  lived  to  see  him  in  the  flesh — Judge  Hughes,  who  was  Tom 
Brown — trying  petty  debtors'  cases  in  a  county  court,  with  his 
wig  nearly  always  askew,  and  still  a  gleam  in  his  ever-smiling 
eye.     These  great  writers  have  no  successors." 


EARNING-POWER   OF   YOUNG   COLLEGE 

MEN 

THAT  PUBLISHING  and  advertising  should  rank  as- 
the  best-paid  occupations  for  young  men  five  years  out 
of  college  may  surprize  many  eager  youths  now  in  the 
difficult  throes  of  choosing  a  career.  Whether  the  news  will 
tend  to  overcrowd  this  field  of  endeavor  time  will  tell.  But  this 
discovery  is  the  result  of  an  inspection  of  the  five  years'  record 
of  the  Yale  class  of  1906,  compiled  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Edwin 
R.  Embree.  The  results  obtained,  as  we  see  them  presented  in 
The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  (New  Haven),  "  are  among  the  few  sets, 
of  authentic  figures  reported  anywhere  in  this  country  of  the 
annual  earnings  of  a  representative  class  of  men."  The  figures, 
moreover,  represent  actual  individual  earnings,  as  "  the  men  were 
asked  to  exclude  from  their  reported  incomes  any  money  received 
by  family  allowance  or  through  inherited  wealth."  Two-thirds 
of  the  membership  of  the  class  reported  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  secretary  and  showed  that  they  "earned  on  an  average 
$740  each  the  first  year  after  graduation,  .f968  the  second  year. 
$1,286  the  third  year,  $1,522  the  fourth  year,  and  $1,885  the 
fifth  year."     He  continues: 

"Of  interest  almost  equal  to  that  in  the  general  averages  for 
the  earnings  of  the  whole  class,  is  that  in  the  average  earnings  of 
the  men  in  the  various  occupations.  Results  from  such,  occu- 
pation groupings  show  that  for  the  last  of  the  five  years  the 
advertisers  and  publishers  have  earned  the  most,  an  average  of 
$3,600  each  for  the  fifth  year  after  graduation.  Insurance 
agents,  brokers,  and  government  employees  (including  Army 
and  Navy)  have  followed  in  order  with  an  average  of  between 
$2,600  and  .$2,700.  Then  in  the  descending  scale  come  real- 
estate  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  farmers,  then  bankers  at 
$2,100,  business  men  (mercantile)  $1,950,  social  and  religious 
workers  $1,800,  engineers  $1,700,  then  school  and  college  teach- 
ers and  officials,  musicians,  lawyers,  and  journalists,  with  average 
incomes  for  the  last  of  the  five  years  descending  from  iSl.-'jOO  to 
$1,150.  Lowest  of  all  in  this  scale  are  graduate  students — not 
earners  at  all  in  tho  accepted  sense  of  the  term — who  received 
an  average  of  .$370  during  the  fifth  year  after  college  graduation 
from  fellowships,  etc.  Grouping  those  occupations  under  gen- 
eral related  callings,  the  average  earnings  for  the  members  of 
each  occupation  group  for  each  of  the  five  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

OCCUPATION  1st  yr      2d  yr     3d  yr     4th  yr     5th  vi< 

Finance  and  Mercantile,  including 
Advertisers.  Publishers,  Bank- 
ers. Brokers.  Busines.s  Men.  In- 
surance ,\gents.  Manufacturers, 

and  Real-estate  Dealers $705     .'$1,061      $1,516     $1,931     $2,405 

Educationar  and  Religious  Work- 
ers  1,110        1,085        1,236        1,328        1,514 

Farmers,  Ranchmen,  and  For- 
esters       893        1,200        1,560        1,471        1,886 

Engineers 650  942        1,352        1,287        1,702 

Government  Employees 850  860        1,165        1,575        2,6,50 

Journalists 660  790  821  920        1,169 

Lawyers 358  400  609  927        1.245 

Musicians 750        1,100        1,450        1,700        1,350 

Graduate  Students 487  542  426  447  370 

Average  for  all  occupations.  .    $740         .$969     $1,287     $1,523     $1,885- 

The  figures  here  tabulated,  thinks  the  writer,  "may  not  show 
startingly  largo  incomes,"  but  they  "are,  on  tho  whol(\  reassur- 
ing to  those  who  are  pessimistic  about  the  business  ability  of 
college  graduates."     Further: 

"A  characteristic  feature  is  tho  low  salaries  at  which  prac- 
tically all  tho  men  seem  to  have  started,  and  the  quite  regular 
and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  incomes 
have  increa.sod  each  year.  Tho  average  age  of  tlu;  class  of  1906 
at  graduation  was  22  years,  10  months,  and  6  days.  In  the 
fifth  year  after  graduation,  therefore,  tho  m(>mb(TS  of  the  class 
wore,  on  tho  average,  27  years  old.  Tho  fact  that  tho  average 
income  for  these  young  rnvn  of  27  years  was  nearly  .$1,900  in- 
dicates that  a  college  education  is  at  least  not  a  preventive 
to  one's  earning  a  competence. 

"This  compilation  of  incomes  for  tho  class  of  1906  is  the  first 
one  conducted  on  so  thorough  a  plan  in  any  Yale  class.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  unique  in  college-graduate  statistics.     Some- 
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such  figures  have  been  compiled  by  a  few  classes  of  other  col- 
leges. The  Harvard  Law  School  class  of  1905.  for  instance,  has 
compiled  statistics  showing  that  in  1907,  two  years  after  gradua- 
tion from  law  school  and  in  general  five  years  after  graduation 
from  college,  some  163  members  reported  incomes  averaging 
$1,188  per  year.  This  is  less  than  the  average  of  $1,245  reported 
for  the  fifth  year  after  graduation  from  college  by  36  members 
of  Yale  1906  practising  law,  and  notably  lower  than  the  general 
average  fOr  all  occupations  of  members  of  Yale  1906.  The  Har- 
vard Law  School  class  of  1905  showed  a  remarkable  increase  in 
income  in  the  succeeding  three  years,  when  in  1910,  five  years 
after  law  school  and  eight  years  after  college,  151  men  reported 
incomes  averaging  $2,616  for  the  year,  an  increase  of  120  per 
cent,  in  annual  incomes  in  the  three-year  period. 

"The  incomes  of  members  of  the  class  of  '99  of  Dartmouth 
College  ten  years  after  graduation  were  compiled  and  reported 
two  years  ago  in  Science.  Of  a  class  of  100  living  members,  in- 
come reports  were  received  from  67  men,  showing  an  average 
income  for  the  tenth  year  after  graduation  of  $2,097  per  man. 
This  figure,  commented  on  as  surprizingly  large  when  the  report 
was  made  in  Science,  is  quite  below  what  the  average  income  of 
Yale  1906  may  be  expected  to  be  after  five  more  years,  if  the 
men's  incomes  increase  at  anything  like  the  rate  which  has 
seemed  fairly  constant  for  the  first  five  years." 


ORGAN-GRINDERS  AND  PRIMA  DONNAS 

THE  RECORDS  of  the  London  police  courts  for  De- 
cember show  that  an  organ-grinder  was  sentenced  to  a 
month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  having  at- 
tached to  his  organ  a  placard  announcing  that  he  had  served 
in  the  Army  under  three  monarchs  and  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
children  depending  on  him.  The  magistrate  said  that  "by  this 
sort  of  appeal  the  ordinary  organ-grinder,  who  relied  on  the 
music  to  attract  persons,  was  unfairly  competed  with."  No 
excuse  was  granted  the  man,  since  "it  appeared  that  he  had 
read  newspaper  reports  relating  to  the  subject."  The  oppor- 
tunity here  is  too  good  to  be  missed,  if  only  the  principle  were 
carried  into  spheres  beyond  poor  organ-grinders  and  made  to 
attach  to  the  whole  confraternity  of  music-producers.  Their 
only  difference,  of  course,  is  in  not  wearing  placards,  but  the 
judge's  charge  does  not  mention  the  actual  placard  as  constitu- 
ting an  element  in  the  offense. 

The  dignity  of  the  London  Times  does  not  allow  it  to  go  be- 
yond "an  expression  of  pleasure  at  the  assurance  which  [the 
case]  gives  that  organ-grinders  may  be  expected  to  understand 
principles  of  artistic  ethics  so  much  more  fully  than  other  and 
more  ambitious  musicians  do."  The  allusion  to  newspapers 
makes  The  Times  "pause  and  wonder  whether  the  man's  mind 
may  not  have  been  corrupted  by  his  reading."     For — 

"As  he  is  a  musician  it  is  possible  that  in  an  unlucky  moment 
his  eye  wandered  to  a  column  headed  'Musical  Notes,'  and  that 
there  he  read  that  the  famous  violinist  who  makes  his  appear- 
ance next  week  has  not  devoted  his  whole  life  to  music,  but 
is  an  excellent  shot,  a  good  fencer,  and  distinguished  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  classes  of  sport ;  or  he  may  have  seen  that  the  great- 
uncles  of  Mme.  X,  the  well-known  pianist,  served  their  country 
in  a  number  of  valuable  ways,  or  that  the  singer  who  so  modestly 
appears  as  plain  Mr.  Y  is  in  reality  a  baron.  Possibly  he 
chanced  upon  a  statement  of  the  money  value  of  the  jewelry 
possest  by  a  brilliant  operatic  star.  Any  one  of  these  things 
is  to  be  seen  evc^ry  day,  and  s(H'ing  them,  perhaps,  the  thought 
occurred  to  him:  'Have  I  no  attractions  which  may  reinforce 
Ihe  half-dozen  stale  tunes  which  is  all  that  the  cylinder  of  my 
organ  can  produce?'  At  any  rate,  he  found  two;  one  which 
would  not  have  disgracinl  an  astute  concert  agent,  service  under 
three  monarchs,  and  another,  a  wife  and  children,  which  was 
hardly  worthy  of  the  mind  which  devised  \\w  first. 

"We  may  leave  liini  to  do  his  month,  and  con.sider  the  posi- 
tion (jf  those  artists  who  are  not  expected  to  have  the  enlighten- 
ment which  should  have  saved  him.  Every  newspaper  office 
and  every  music-a!  (^'itic  constantly  receives  such  announcements 
as  we  hav(!  quoted.  They  are  sent  for  i)ublication  by  ag(>nts 
on  h<>half  of  the  artists,  and  tiieir  sole  object  is  to  (-reate  a  pop- 
ular interest  which  the  artistic  gifts  of  the  performers  would  not 


be  sufficient  to  create  unaided.  Moreover,  the  object  of  that 
interest  is  to  induce  people  to  pay  money  to  the  artist.  It  may 
be  contended  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  create  public  interest 
in  himself  or  herselc  by  means  of  any  qualification  which  he  or 
she  happens  to  possess.  A  man  may  do  it  by  being  a  good  sports- 
man as  well  as  by  being  a  good  violinist;  a  woman  by  displaying 
her  jewels  as  well  as  by  singing  E  in  alt.  Often  the  jewels  are 
prettier  to  watch  than  the  E  in  alt  is  to  hear. 

"So  here  we  must  draw  a  careful  distinction  between  adver- 
tisement of  what  the  artist  offers  to  the  public  and  what  he  or 
she  merely  puts  forward  as  a  bait  to  catch  the  public's  senti- 
mentality, its  snobbery,  or  its  patriotism.     The  lady  who  dis- 


NO    NEED   OF   WORDS   HERE. 

A  scene  from  "Sumurun." 

Nur-al-Din  having  been  brought  into  the  harem,  like  Falstaff. 
in  a  clothes  box,  now  wins  Sumurun,  his  heart's  desire. 

plays  her  jewels  as  well  as  her  voice  does  give  her  patrons  addi- 
tional value  for  their  money.  The  man  who  brags,  or  lets  his 
agent  brag,  of  his  prowess  as  a  sportsman  does  not  propose  to 
give  an  exhibition  of  that  prowess;  he  is  merely  dragging  in 
irrelevancies  in  the  hope  that  they  will  catch  the  pence  or  the 
shillings  of  the  public,  as  the  organ-grinder  did." 

If  the  sarcasm  is  not  as  keen  as  it  might  be,  the  moral  is  none 
the  less  weighty,  for  The  Times  clearly  sees  that  "at  the  present 
day  artists,  critics,  and  the  general  public  are  all  too  much  the 
\dctims  of  the  personal  attitude  toward  music."     Thus: 

"The  specious  talk  about  'temperament'  has  led  us  to  an 
impasse  from  which  there  is  only  one  way  of  extricating  oursohes. 
Tt  has  brouglit  .  .  .  an  almost  cea.seless  round  of  concerts 
without  one  feature  capable  of  helping  to  widen  the  popular 
appreciation  of  music  for  its  own  sakt>.  .  .  .  Tli(>  only  \\ay 
out  is  to  think  less  of  the  musician  and  more  of  tlie  music. 
There  will  be  some  hope  of  reco\ery  a\  hen  performers  under- 
stand that  their  only  claim  to  attention  rests  upon  their  capacity 
to  add  something  to  th(>  artistic  enjoyment  of  tiieir  In^nrers, 
and  wiien  audicMices  go  to  concerts,  not  to  shout  hysterically 
in  praise  of  the  individuals  who  appear  on  the  i)latform.  but  to 
hear  what  the  music  has  to  say  to  them.  This  nuiy  seeni  too 
much  to  exF)ect ;  but  without  such  a  drastic  cl«uige  of  attitude 
we  necessarily  pa.ss  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  with  iiard  liilmr 
upon  ourselves  from  which  we  can  only  escape  b.\  rclyint:  cii 
the  music'  " 


A  POLICE-COURT  "TORCHLIGHT." 


THERE  IS  A  RECORD  of  1,500  girls  who  have  been 
brought  before  the  magistrates'  courts  in  New  York, 
who,  but  for  the  probation  officer,  Miss  Alice  C.  Smith, 
might  be  numbered  among  those  of  the  lost.  They  are  girls 
T^ho  had  "departed  by  one  step,  and  perhaps  by  many,  from 
the  narrow  way"";  but  they  were  in  sore  need  of  being  "moth- 
ered,"" and  Miss  Smith  was  the  mother  into  whose  keeping  they 
were  committed.  This  is  the  ten-years'  record  of  the  woman 
who  has  earned  the  picturesque  titles  of  "The  Angel  Policeman," 
."The  Friend  of  the  Fallen,"  "The  Torchlight  of  Jefferson  Mar- 
ket Cavern."  The  latter  title  lo- 
cates the  field  of  her  actiAnties. 
The  Jefferson  Market  court,  says 
^liss  Ada  Patterson,  in  The  Con- 
tinent (Chicago),  is  "the  one  spot 
in  the  world  where  only  women's 
offenses  are  considered  and  where 
the  sessions  are  held  at  night." 
Many  who  come  before  the  bar 
are  not  old,  but  first  offenders. 
Most  of  the  accused  are  young — 
many  scarcely  over  school  age. 
"The  woman  who  stands  alwaj-s 
within  hearing  of  every  word  ut- 
tered in  the  case  by  the  cowering 
accused,  by  the  witnesses,  and  by 
his  honor,  is  tall,  soft-eyed,  and 
fresh-cheeked,  her  silver  hair  worn 
in  rippling  bands  above  a  full  fore- 
head as  free  of  lines  as  her  thoughts 
are  free  of  self."  Her  appointment 
was  due  to  one  of  our  millionaire 
philanthropists,]  as  the  writer  tells 
the  story: 

"Every  great  builder  knows  the 
value  of  hope  as  the  corner-stone 
of  an  edifice,  whether  it  be  of  a 
character,  of  a  fortune,  or  an  em- 
pire. John  D.  Rockefeller,  builder 
after  his  own  fashion,  knew  this 
value.  He  recognized  it  in  the 
stately  woman  wnth  the  serene  face 
who   sat  every   Sunday    in  a  rear 

pew  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  and  who  was  a  settle- 
ment-worker of  the  West  Side  Neighborhood  House  at  Fiftieth 
Street  and  Tejith  Avenue,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
Ten  years  ago,  Avhen  probation  officers  became  a  feature  of  the 
police  courts  of  New  York,  and  their  salaries  Avere  problematic, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  wrote  the  police  department,  saying: 

"  'In  \iew  of  her  admirable  qualifications  for  the  work  of 
probation  officer,  I  gladly  make  myself  responsible  for  the  salary 
of  Miss  .tUice  C.  Smith.' 

"Miss  Smith  was  appointed,  and  until  the  city  had  definitely 
arranged  for  the  remuneration  of  its  probation  officers,  their 
work  having  passed  from  the  experimental  stage  into  that  of 
assured  success,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  monthly  checks  for  Miss 
Smith's  salary  were  handed  her  by  W.  S.  Richardson,  teacher 
of  a  Bible  class  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church." 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  yoimg  offender  that  the  points  of  view 
taken  by  Miss  Smith  and  by  the  ordinary  cynical  magistrate 
are  at  different  poles : 

"I  had  heard  a  venerable  magistrate  say  to  a  weeping  girl 
■whose  swollen  face  bore  traces  of  refined  beauty:  'There  is  only 
one  end  for  you.  Yours  is  the  old  storj^ — first  Sixth  Avenue, 
then  the  Bowerj-,  then  Chinatown,  then  tiae  Potter's  field.'  The 
girl  had  burst  into  sobs  and  was  led  out  of  the  court-room  by  a 
parent  who  lived  upon  the  profits  of  her  degraded  life. 


Photograph  by  Alice  Boughton. 


ALICE    C.   SMITH, 

Who  stands  by  when  I  he  wayward  girl  finds  herself  confronted 
by  the  .lefTerson  Alarket  police  judge,  ;ind  takes  her  "on  pro- 
bation "  for  a  lif'tj  of  usefulness  and  cleanliness. 


"Did  Miss  Smith  agree  Avith  the  magistrate  that  this  case 
Avas  hopeless?  Not  at  all.  'His  honor  [said  Miss  Smith]  was 
showing  her  the  end  if  she  continued  in  the  life.  He  wanted 
the  father  to  consent  to  send  her  to  an  institution  where  she 
could  receive  the  discipline  she  had  not  had  at  home.  If  you 
could  see  the  slovenly  homes  from  which  some  of  these  girls 
come  yoti  would  understand  that  they  are  far  better  off  in  an 
institution.  Certainly  this  girl  has  a  chance.  If  she  isn't 
willing  to  go  to  an  institution  or  come  under  my  care  this  year 
she  may  be  next.  Twelve  months  more  of  learning  and  suffer- 
ing will  teach  her  much,  and  I  believe  the  chances  for  reforma- 
tion are  great  before  twenty-five.     At  any  ago  they  are  always 

equal  to  the  chances  for  failure. 

"  '  In  the  case  of  this  girl,  Marilla, 
an  institution  would  have  disci- 
I)lined  her  more  wisely  than  her 
mother  had  done.  If  she  had  been 
placed  in  my  care  I  would  have 
found  a  home  for  her  in  one  of  the 
good,  clean  boarding-houses  for 
girls,  where  thej-  are  taught  neat- 
ness of  person  and  a  new  view- 
point of  life.  I  would  have  no 
trouble  in  interesting  some  philan- 
thropic friend  with  money  in  her 
case  and  in  getting  money  from 
such  a  source  to  pay  her  board 
until  she  had  been  fitted  to  pay  it 
herself.  As  soon  as  she  could  pay 
it  herself  we  would  ^let  her  do  so, 
for  it  is'  a  great  mistake  to  weaken 
a  character  by  allowing  it  to  lean 
after  it  is  able  to  walk  alone. 
Offer  your  aid  over  the  rough 
places;  then  encourage  them  to  ex- 
ercise their  own  strength.  I  would 
have  talked  with  her,  not  telling 
her  what  she  must  do,  but  finding 
out  what  she  could  do  best.  This 
is  an  ago  of  specialization,  and  we 
all  know  that  we  do  best  what  we 
like  best  to  do.  Then  I  would 
have  placed  her  in  the  Manhattan 
Trade?  Schools,  where  she  would  be 
taught  to  do  something  well — mil- 
linery, dressmaking,  perhaps,  or 
shirt  -  waist  making.  It  usually 
takes  six  months  to  learn  one  of 
these  trades  thoroughly,  tho  some 
girls  learn  them  sooner.  And  after 
they  are  prepared  for  work  the 
school  secures  them  a  place  at  a  living  wage,  say  $9  a  week. 
After  a  while  they  may  work  up  to  $15  a  week  or  more.'  " 

Miss  Smith,  we  are  told,  "doesn't  sob  with  the  fallen;  she 
raises  them  to  their  feet."  She  doesn't  say  "Poor  thing!"  but 
smiles  and  says,  "Let  us  talk  it  over  and  find  out  what  can  be 
done."  Fifty  out  of  every  hundred  she  behoves  can  be  saved. 
We  read : 

"With  1 ,500  women  saved  through  her  agency.  Miss  Smith  has 
earned  the  right  to  the  serenely  confident  spirit  that  shines  in 
her  eyes,  soul  weather  that  grows  of  strength  and  peace.  She 
visits  homes  whose  mistresses  greet  her  as  a  mother,  or  as  a 
most  valucid  friend.  No  one  save  the  mistress  of  the  happy 
home,  and  often  the  master  to  whom  his  wife  has  confided  the 
secret,  knows  that  the  good  wife  and  mother  was  once  one  of  this 
distinguished-looking  woman's  'charges,'  that  the  woman  of  so 
rare  distincjtion,  of  so  quiet  manner  and  lovely  face,  is  the  'angel 
policeman,'  who  bears  the  torch  of  hope  every  night  from  eight 
to  three  o'clock  within  Jefferson  Market's  cold,  gray  walls. 

"One  of  these  charges  of  hers  is  to-day  conspicuous  in  the 
social  and  philanthropic  life  of  New  York.  At  eighteen  she  was 
an  inmate  of  a  reformatory  institution.  When  a  man  of  excel- 
lent character  and  high  commercial  position  asked  her  to  marry 
him  she  took  him  to  visit  the  institution  and  presented  him  to 
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the  superintendent.     Her  after-life  she  determined  should  be 
builded  upon  no  shifting  sands  of  dishonesty. 

"Another  of  nearly  equal  position  has  been  a  happy  wife  for 
eight  years.  Nearly  innumerable  are  the  instances  of  girls  who 
have  been  led  .back  by  that  strong  yet  tender  hand  into  the  safe 
path  of  the  honest  self-support  and  serious  purpose  that  mean 
high  living. 

"By  practical  means  she  has  always  accomplished  these 
reformations. 

"Six  years  ago  there  were  few  boarding-places  for  working  girls 
in  the  metropolis  ;that  were  without  the  insti- 
tutional .  flavbr,  'repellent   to   many   natures. 
Now  they  are  ,semi-legion. 

"By  impressing  upon  them  the  great  need 
of  boarding-houses  where  girls  can  live  com- 
fortably for  $3  or  $4  a  week,  and  where  they 
can  receive  men  callers  in  a  reception  or  sit- 
ting-room instead  of  wandering  the  streets  or 
sitting  in  the  parks  with  them,  so  assuring 
reasonable  hours  and  right  conduct,  Miss 
Smith  has  induced  persons,  chiefly  women, 
among  them  Miss  Virginia  Potter,  niece  of  the 
late  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  and  Miss  Grace 
Dodge,  wisely  benevolent,  to  furnish  funds  for 
the  building  of  such  boarding-houses,  chief  of 
which  is  Trowmarte  Inn,  and  which  are  grad- 
ually brought  to  the  point  of  self-support." 

It  is  the  "economic"  cause  of  sin  that  Miss 
Smith  sees  as  the  chief  agency  for  the  produc- 
tion of  her  "cases."     She  says  earnestly: 

"Girls  can't  live  on  the  $4  or  $5  a  week  so 
many  are  paid  in  this  city.  Figure  it  out 
yourself.  Think  what  it  will  cost  for  board, 
for  laundry,  for  clothes,  for  carfare,  for  inci- 
dentals, for  occasional  illness.  Many  of  the 
girls  who  try  to  live  on  such  wage  come  irom 
the  country.  They  are  amazed,  discouraged. 
They  meet  a  girl  who  persuades  them  to  try 
her  sort  of  life.  They  become  first  offenders. 
We  can  save  them  if  we  correct  the  condition 
that  brought  about  their  fall,  help  to  train 
them  to  greater  efficiency  and  higher  salary. 
Cheerless  homes  are  one  of  the  lesser  causes. 
Desertion  of  wives  by  shiftless  or  evil  hus- 
bands is  another.  But  nearly  always  it  is  the  economic  prob- 
lem. Solve  that  by  higher  wages  and  good  boarding-houses  at 
a  fair  rate,  and  the  evil  will  be  lessened,  will  almost  disappear." 


Reynolds.     And 
whose   interview 


TAMES     H.    REYNOLDS, 

Who  tlilnks  the  churches  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  "  there  is  no 
loneliness  more  awful  than  that  of 
the  young  man  unacquainted  in  a 
crowded  city"  and  find  a  remedy. 


THE  PERIL  OF  CITY   LONELINESS 

THE  WORST  [MENACE  in  the  city's  remorseless  con- 
spiracy against  the  young  men  and  women  who  have 
their  own  way  to  make  within  its  gates,  is  the  dreary 
loneliness  of  its  teeming  streets,  according  to  Mr.  James  B. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  explains  Edward  Marshall, 
with  him  appears  in  the  New  York  Times^ 
"knows  whereof  he  speaks,"  for  he  is  an  as- 
sistant district  attorney  in  New  York  City,, 
has  been  active  of  late  in  the  crusade  against, 
"white  slavery,"  and  has  an  enxdable  record 
as  "a  worker  at  the  task  of  actual  social 
reform."  With  the  city-born,  this  "con- 
spiracy," says  Mr.  Reynolds,  "starts  to  sap 
youth  in  the  verj'  chamber  of  birth  through 
darkness  and  bad  air,"  while  "with  the 
country-born  who  come  to  to^vTi,  its  first  attack 
is  usually  on  morals."  The  speaker  then 
takes  up  the  case  of  the  count rj'  boy  who 
comes  to  New  York: 

"He  gets  respectable  employment,  we  will 
say,  without  much  difficulty.  But — his  wages 
only  give  him  money  with  which  to  rent  a 
cold  and  cheerless  room  in  some  cheap  board- 
ing-house, which  probably  contains  no  parlor 
where  he  can  spend  his  evenings  and  make 
friends. 

"Humanity  is  sociable,  this  country  boy 
with  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  goes  into  the  street 
to  seek  society  because  he  can  not  find  it 
elsewhere  half  so  easily.  He  is  filled  ^ith  the 
strong  social  impulse.  The  only  woman  there 
who  speaks  to  him  is  the  bad  woman,  the 
only  place  where  he^ean  meet  other  boys  and 
men  is  the  saloon." 


"DONTS"  FOR  YOUNG  MEN— The  !' Don' ts"  series  of 
prohibitions  hitherto  published  have  usually  aimed  at  correct- 
ing social  solecisms;  but  a  minister  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  Marion  Hyde,  invents  some  that  have  a  more  serious 
purpose.  They  reach  us  by  the  somewhat  roundabout  way  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail: 

"  Don't  speak  of  an  old  gentleman  or  an  old  woman.  Fathers 
and  mothers  are  a  necessary  evil  in  the  present  system  of  things. 
They  have  spoken  respectfully  of  you  when  outsiders  could  not 
see  anything  on  which  they  could  hang  a  compliment. 

"Don't  give  all  your  attention  to  your  education  in  sport. 
It  is  not  sufficient  training  for  life. 

"Don't  invest  your  five  cents  in  a  glass  of  beer  and  then  criti- 
cize the  other  follow  who  invested  his  in  the  savings-bank. 

"  Don't  expend  the  money  of  your  tailor  or  laundress  in  guinea 
opera-seats  or  8s.  theater  tickets.  The  tailor  and  the  laundress 
may  prefer  to  spend  their  (earnings  in  some  other  way. 

"Don't  try  to  'get  rich  quick.'  Smarter  men  than  you  have 
tried  it  and  lost  all  they  had. 

"Don't  wrong  a  woman.  Every  woman  is  some  mother's 
daughter.  The  white  life  you  ask  from  your  mother's  daughter 
you  have  no  right  to  take  from  the  daughter  of  another. 

"Don't  defile  your  tongue  with  profane  and  vulgar  speech, 
revealing  your  ignorance  and  showing  the  coarseness  of  your  soul. 

"Don't  think  you  have  sounded  all  the  ocean  of  truth  when 
you  have  lot  out  all  your  little  line  in  the  ocean  on  whose  shore 
Newton  gathered  only  a  few  pebbles.  It  can  never  be  all  in 
your  little  tin  cup. 

"Don't  be  a  stranger  at  the  church.  Your  father's  old  pew 
looks  lonesome  without  you." 


Of  course,  there  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms, 
"and  he  will  be  wise  if  he  goes  there,"  but 
even  this  "does  not  give  him  the  feminine 
society  for  which  every  normal  boy  has  a  longing" — a  long- 
ing which  "will  be  gratified  in  some  form."  The  easiest 
amusernent  he  can  find  is  in  the  moving-picture  theater.  Here 
"he  can  get  entertainment  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
perhaps  pick  up  acquaintances  who  are  not  immoral."  And 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  mo\-ing-picture 
shows,  which  have  many  educational  films,  generally  "enter- 
tain without  suggestiveness,"  and  which  have  taken  the  place 
of  so  many  of  the  infinitely  worse  low-priced  burlesque  shows. 
But  after  the  mo\'ing-picture  show  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  asks 
Mr.  Reynolds,  "what  else  is  open  to  the  boy?"   and  he  replies: 

"One  word  will  answer  that:  saloons — or  else  the  street  and 
nothing  but  the  street.  The  societj'  available  in  the  street  is 
of  no  uncertain  quality.  The  boy  who,  unable  to  find  other 
recreations — and  recreation  of  some  sort  .is  quite  as  necessary 
as  food — turns  to  the  street  for  his  amusement,  thus  thrusts 
himself  into  the  baldest  of  temptations,  not  only  the  tempta- 
tion to  associate  -with  women  of  loose, character,  but  that  of 
gambling,  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  saloon.  There  are  more 
young  men  in  the  saloons  of  New  York  City  everj'  Saturday 
night  than  are  found  in  all  the  churches  put  together  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

"The  new-come  boy,  or  the  boy  new-thrust  alone  into  the 
city  world,  meets  men  in  the  saloons  who  are  not  good  company 
for  him.  There  he  sees  intoxication,  is  thrown  in  contact  with 
the  touts  for  gambling-hou.-^es,  hears  \  ile  language,  acquires  a 
taste  for  liquor,  and  satisfies  his  longing  for  feminine  society 
by  acquaintance  with  women  at  the  tables  of  rear  rooms. 

"It  is  th(>  saloon's  social  atmosplicr(>  which  tciui)ts;  we  call 
saloons  the  'poor  men's  clubs';  they  an-  the  dubs,  as  well,  of 
young  men  new-come  from  the  country.  It  must  be  the  boy  of 
pretty  strong  enthusiasms  who  encounters  tlicsc  iiiOuciices  un- 
scathed; strong  enthusiasms  can  preserve  him  where  even  cliar- 
aeter  may  fail.     The  youth  thus  forced  to  the  saloon'^  for  Iiis 
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society  does  more  than  achieve  bad  habits,  for  he  loses  good 
ones  through  lack  of  all  association  with  good  women,  and  he 
loses  inspiration,  too." 

"How  about  the  citj-  church"/"   Mr.  Reynolds  was  asked: 

"Some  churches  furnish  rational,  attractive  amusements  for 
young  men,  and  thus  keep  them  off  the  street,  out  of  the  saloons, 
and  under  good  influences,  but  many  of  them  fail  to  supply 
any  adequate  social  life  for  their  young  people.  In  such  enter- 
tainment as  they  offer  to  young  people  the  two  sexes  are  care- 
fully segregated. 

"There  are,  in  the  whole  city,  a  few  churches  which  give 
dances,  offering  young  men  and  women  a  natural  opportunity 
to  meet  and  get  acquainted  pleasantly.  These  uruloubtedly  do 
good.  But  I  wish  more  of  our  churches  understood  that  there 
is  no  loneliness  more  awful  than  that  of  the  young  man  unac- 
quainted in  a  crowded  city — it  amounts  to  actual  suffering. 

"The  solitude  of  him  who,  tho  li^^ng  in  New  York's  crowded 
center,  still  has  no  friends,  is,  possibly,  the  worst  solitude  of 
ail.  It  is  harder,  possibly,  for  the  young  man  than  it  is  for  the 
young  woman,  at  least  it  is  more  dangerous,  for  it  is  a  simpler 
matter  for  the  boy  to  pass  through  saloon  doors  and  into  other 
deleterious  influences.  This  is  New  York's  great  menace  to 
young  men,  this  loneliness." 


LONDON  NOT  "HUSTLED"  INTO  PAYING 

A  MERICAN  HUSTLE  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  citi- 
Z_k  zens  of  London  come  down  in  twelve  days  with  £100,0(X) 
^  jL  to  aid  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  there.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  they  don't  like  to  be  hustled,  especially  by  an  American, 
and  are  taking  their  own  time.  One  of  the  twelve-day  cam- 
paigns that  have  been  effective  in  this  country  and  Canada 
was  begun  in  London  on  January  10,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Ward  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. When  the  twehe  days  expired  they  were  still  £.'iO,000  short 
of  the  desired  goal;  but  it  is  said  the  efforts  will  be  continued 
until  the  amount  is  raised.  So  far  the  campaign  has  been  really 
educational,  says  Mr.  Ward,  as  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times  reports  him.     Thus: 

"It  has  taken  so  much  time  to  overcome  the  deep-seated 
antipathy  to  the  Associations  work  in  London  in  recent  ^ears 
on  a<^;count  of  its  narrowness,  that  the  time  set  for  collecting  the 
money  was  not  long  enough.  Another  reason  is  that  most  of 
the  wealthy  people  are  away  from  England,  but  it  is  universally 
agreed  here  that  one  achievement  of  the  campaign  has  been 
the  presenting  to  England  of  the  broad  ideas  of  the  modern 
.\ssociation. 

"You  cat!  say  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  people 
of  England  •,iU(\  those  (if  Ami-rica  in  the  matter  of  generosity. 


The  difference  is  with  the  Association.     It  has  been  the  greatest 
educational  campaign  with  which  I  have  ever  been  connected." 

The  same  dispatch  has  it  that,  when  failure  was  apparent, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  was  appealed  to  to  save  the  day.  "Mr. 
Morgan  politely  but  firmly  declined,  saying  he  had  enough  to  do 
to  look  after  the  needs  of  his  own  country."  Lord  Strathcona  of 
Canada  made  a  similar  reply,  with  the  addition:  ." London  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  itself  if  it  could  not  raise  a  million  pounds 
for  such  an  object."  The  Christian  World  (London)  reports  as 
follows  the  opening  meeting  and  the  first  steps  taken,  with  an 
incidental  view  of  the  organizer:  ^^ 

"Mr.  C.  S.  Ward,  the  American  inventor  of  'rapid  cam- 
paigns,' was  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  Arbuthnot  (chairman  of 
committee).  Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  a  business  man  who  had  little 
faith  in  the  scheme  until  he  began  to  help  in  it.  The  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  press  was  the  first  of  several  surprizes. 
He  explained  the  scheme,  and  read  letters  backing  it  up  from 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Earl  Clrey;  later,  a  hearty  message 
from  President  Taft  was  read.  Mr.  C.  S.  Ward  rather  surprized 
strangers  by  his  mild  and  quiet  manner  of  speech.  He  is  not 
the  sort  of  man  that  one  imagines  an  American  organizer  to  be. 
But,  to  borrow  a  Barrie  phrase,  he  has  'the  £100,000  look.' 
Calmly  confident,  h*^  descrilxnl  the  ra|)id-campaign  triumphs 
in  America  and  Canatla,  making  it  clear  that  business  men  like 
the  brisk  method  and  admire  the  earnestness  of  the  teamsmen. 
There  would  be  no  begging,  no  public  meetings,  no  catchpenny 
methods.  They  would  simply  ask  London  men  to  invest  their 
money  in  the  best  manhood.  After  a  few  words  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Virgo,  general  secretary  of  the  Central  Associatitm,  and  'the 
liveliest  Britisher  I  know,'  according  t(j  Mr.  Ward,  an  intt^resting 
task  was  begun.  This  was  the  selection  by  the  'captains'  of 
the  teams  of  the  men  they  wished  to  ask  for  gifts.  There  was  a 
very  long  list  of  'possibles,'  but  eventually  each  team  found 
itself  with  its  twelve  days'  work  lying  stfaight  and  clear  before  it. 

"On  Monday  morning  the  battle  began.  After  a  hard  morn- 
ing's work  the  captains  and  teams  met  for  luncheon  in  the  New 
Court  of  the  Ciuildhall,  which  has  l)een  placed  at  their  disposal 
as  headquarters  for  the  i)eri()<l  of  tlie  cartipaign.  Earl  Crey 
delighted  the  workers  by  being  present  and  giving  a  fine  address 
in  praise  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  was  great  excitement  when 
the  captains  handed  in  their  first  gains.  The  excellent  total 
result  was  £H,7T.i.  of  which  C.'),'2()S  was  jx'rsonaily  C()lle(!ted,  and 
£3,5()r)  given  as  special  contributions,  e.y.,  £1,000  from  Lord 
Kinnaird,  £1,400  from  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.,'  £500  from  Mr. 
A.  W.  Yoimg.  Amusing  exp<'rieiices  were  exchanged  by  tho 
collectors.  One  gentleman  had  given  a  check  becau.se  the 
new  building  had  such  a  fine  gymnasium;  another  refused 
because  the  athletic  side  was  overdeveiopefl.  Some  shook  their 
heads  and  blamed  the  super-tax,  while  others,  less  well  off, 
gave  good  sums  as  thank-offerings  for  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
had  done  for  their  boys.  Peers,  M.P.s,  doctors,  and  business 
men  of  every  kind  are  on  the  captains'  lists.  The  captains  are 
all  men  with  wide  friendships  or  business  connections — a  useful 
thing  in  itself." 


WILLIAM    MORRIS'    COLLECTED 
WRITINGS 

Morris,  William,  The  Collected  Works  of,  with 
introductions  by  his  daughter,  May  Morris.  Vols. 
I-VIII.  London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  1910. 

The  name  of  William  Morris  maj"  sug- 
gest various  things  to  various  people;    to 


work.  "The  Defense  of  Guinevere"  and 
other  poems,  the  "broken  pictures  of  a 
strange,  beautiful  dream."  called  "The 
Hollow  Land." 

It  is  the  period  of  the  Red  Lion  Square 
days,  when  the  Morris  and  Burne-Jones 
families  lived  a  sort  of  copartnership,  and 


more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  food. 
The  entire  work  was  completed  between 
1865  and  1870.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to 
produce  the  work  in  one  folio  volume  with 
woodcuts  from  designs  by  Burne-Jones,  of 
which  there  were  to  be  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. The  scheme  was  not  wholly  carried 
out,   tho   Burne-Jones   did   actually   make 


the  experiments  in   furniture-making  and 

some  it  may  recall   "The   Earthly  Para-  decorating  gave  rise  to  the  famous  firm  of  some  hundred  or  more  designs  and  many 

dise,"  to  others  stained  glass,  wall-papers,  Morris,   Marshall,   Faulkner  &  Company,  of    these    were    cut    in    wood    by    Morris 

or  Socialism.     His  writings  now  in  course  Such   matter   furnishes    the   first   volume,  himself.  The  four  volumes  of  "  The  Earthly 

of  publication  will  present  the  vast  literary  while  all  of  the  second  is  devoted  to  "The  Paradise"    contain    beautiful    impressions 

product  of  a  tireless  worker.     The  promise  Life  and  Death  of  Jason."     Ten  years  had  from   some  of  these   blocks,   and  give  an 

of  the  twenty-four  volumes  indicates  the  intervened  between  these  two  considerable  adequate  idea  of  the  original  issue, 

unflagging  energy  of  the  man  who  left  so  literary  works,  but  the  work  of  the  firm  A   distinctly  definite  impression  of  the 

large  a  legacy  to  the  world  of  letters  in  ad-  claimed   most  of  this  time  when  "every-  personality  of  the  editor  is  conveyed  in  the 


dition  to  what  he  achieved  in  the 
fine  arts  and  in  the  realm  of  social 
reform. 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  say  where 
his  enduring  monument  was  set  up: 
but  certainly  these  beautiful  vol- 
umes wiU  help,  if  help  is  needed,  to 
give  his  measure  in  literary  history. 
Beauty  of  printing  can  hardly  be 
surpassed,  but  such  is  a  necessary 
tribute  to  one  who  was  himself 
a  printer.  The  illustrations,  spar.se 
but  exquisite,  reproducing  rare  and 
intimate  work  of  his  friends  Burne- 
Jones  and  Rossetti,  show  the  skilful 
processes  of  Mr.  Emery  Walker. 
Other  features  there  are,  necessary 
to  a  work  of  this  artistic  pretension, 
but  the  reader,  who  knows,  perhaps, 
little  of  Morris,  will  especially  wel- 
i-ome  the  introductory  matter  con- 
tributed by  his  daughter,  Miss 
May  Morris.  Since  Lady  Ritchie 
began  her  biographical  edition  of 
Thackeray  the  example  has  ap- 
pealed to  others.  The  reticence  of 
all  these  works  may,  perhaps,  pique 
the  curiosity  of  some  readers;  but 
others  will  rejoice  in  the  good  taste 
that  withholds  nothing  of  the  per- 
sonal side  of  the  writer  needful  to 
a  just  understanding  of  the  work, 
but  goes  no  further  for  the  mere 
sake  of  exposure.  The  promise  of 
the  notes  is  to  "do  no  more  than 
gather  together  certain  fragments 
and  certain  memories,"  and  here 
and  there  recall  what  course  Morris' 
life  was  taking  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

It  is  of  value  to  know,  for  example, 
that  tho  the  feeling  of  the  medieval  world 
early  took  possession  of  him,  yet  in  his  early 
poems  and  prose  stories  a  great  deal  of  the 
local  color  of  Essex,  where  he  spent  his 
childhood  years,  is  exactly  reproduced. 
We  hear  not  much  of  Morris'  school-days 
at  Marlborough  or  his  abbreviated  term 
at  Oxford.  It  was  two  years  after  his 
matriculation,  during  a  short  tour  in 
France  with  Burne-Jones  and  William 
Fulford  (1855),  that  he  and  Burne-Jones 
both  determined  to  give  up  the  church, 
for  which  they  had  been  intended,  and 
devote  themselves  to  art.  Morris  and 
Burne-Jones  embark(>d  on  a  joint  scheme" 
of  decorating  the  Oxford  Union  —an  enter- 
prise, however,  that  taught  Morris  that  he 
was  and  would  be  likely  to  be  no  painter. 
But  the  sojourn  there  brougiit  him  the  wife 
who  afterward  sat  lor  Itos.setti,  and  gave 
to  art  that  appealing  type  of  womanhood 
seen  in  nearly  all  his  i)ietiires.  The  notes 
give   us    the    background    of    Morris'    first 
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This  view.  r»'procliiccd  from  an  etching  in  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  William  Morris,  presents  one  wing  of  the  author's 
count  r.\-house.  where  Morris  spent  the  second  half  of  his  life. 


thing  conceivable  for  the  furnishing  of  a 
house,  from  a  fireplace  to  a  drinking-glass, 
had  to  be  designed  and  made  to  suit  the 
severe  and  fastidious  taste"  of  Morris  and 
his  fellow  workers.  It  shows  the  ease  with 
which  Morris  turned  from  such  preoccupa- 
tions to  write  the  "Jason,"  for  it  imprest 
Swinburne  as  "a  poem  sown  of  itself. 
Sprung  from  no  alien  seed,  cut  after  no 
alien  model;  fresh  as  wind,  bright  as  light; 
fidl  of  the  spring  and  the  sun." 

The  third  volume  begins  the  great  work 
of  Morris'  literary  life— "The  Earthly 
Paradise" — an  achievement  of  over  42.000 
lines  of  rimed  ver.s(>.  Kour  volunu's  are 
needed  to  present  the  text  and  the  explana- 
tory notes  of  the  editor.  Readers  of 
Morris'  life  are  familiar  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  once  composed  se\en  hun- 
dred lines  in  a  single  day.  Mr.  Xoyes,  in 
his  little  biography,  works  it  out  that  that 
is  practically  at  the  rale  of  a  line  a  niiiuite 
f<jr    twel\«'   solid    hours,    without    allo\ving 


introductions  to  these  volumes. 
There  is  rapturous  record  of  her  own 
early  years  and  childish  impressions, 
somewhat  vague  in  its  generalized 
terms  except  in  one  instance  that 
sheds  illumination  not  only  on  the 
picture  of  the  childhood  of  the  two 
little  daughters  of  Morris,  but  also 
upon  the  unity  of  feeling  with  which 
the  life  of  the  family  was  carried  out 
in  harmony  with  the  work  that  en- 
thralled Morris'  imagination.  She 
records  certain  visits  to  her  grand- 
mother, where  also  were  seen  various 
uncles  and  aunts,  all  equally  rap- 
turously described,  except  for  one 
graceless  male  who  objected  to  the 
children's  dress  on  the  score  that 
they  were  "medieval  brutes."  This 
was  resented,  and  the  offender  put 
into  their  black  books  because  the 
offensive  epithet  seemed  to  cast  a 
slur  also  upon  their  parents. 

Rossetti  also  comes  into  these 
notes,  especially  as  the  painter  of 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Morris  (a 
reproduction  forming  a  frontis- 
piece), which  shows  Kelmscott 
Manor  with  the  church  and  boat- 
house  thereto  in  the  background. 
The  wilfulness  of  the  painter  in 
bringing  these  objects  together, 
which  in  reality  were  much  farther 
separated,  seemed  somewhat  im- 
moral to  the  child's  judgment. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes 
— marking  the  limit  of  volumes  so 
far  published — deal  with  JVIorris' 
excursions  into  Icelandic  literature, 
his  translations  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Magnusson  of  the  "Vol- 
sunga  Saga,"  of  the  lesser  works  that  led 
up  to  the  greater  "Sigurd  the  Volsung," 
and  finally  the  journal  of  the  journey  to 
Iceland.  Others  are  to  follow  at  intervals, 
and  will  be  singly  noticed  as  they  appear. 

THE  MAN  TALLEYRAND 

I>e  Laconibe,  Bernard.  Talleyrand  the  Man. 
Translated  from  the  original  French  by  A.  D'AIberti. 
With  two  portraits  in  collotype,  ("loth,  8vo.  Boston: 
Dana,  Estes    &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

This  \olume  on  Talleyrand  is  Tiot  a 
biography  so  much  as  a  collection  of  es- 
says which  Mr.  De  Lacomb(>  publishes  in 
Iwok  form.  The  author  taUes  for  granted 
souu'  knowledge  of  Talh'vrand's  canH»r 
and  s<>eks  only  to  explain  the  character  of 
the  man.  The  work  is  scholarly  through- 
out: when  he  does  not  quote  from  orig- 
inal docum«>nts.  Mr.  De  l^vcombe  makes 
no  statement  without  carefully  giving 
authorities.  The  volume  contains  jus  an 
appt'uclix   the   .\bbe    Dui)anlonp's   original 
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narrative  of  Talleyrand's  conversion  and 
death.  The  this  valuable  document  has 
existed  in  manuscript  since  1839,  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  printed. 

The  American  reader  will  be  greatly  in- 
terested in  those  chapters  of  the  book  that 
deal  Tvnth  Talle\Tand's  life  in  America. 
The  author  has  contrived  to  throw  con- 
sideral)le  light  on  the  social  life  of  Phila- 
delphia during  TallejTand's  ^•isit  and  on 
the  intrigues  of  various  French  residents 
in  the  city.  Fauchet,  the  French  Minis- 
ter, was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of 
Talleyrand,  fearing  that  he  had  come  to 
arouse  American  sympathies  against  the 
French  Government,  and  was  thrown  into 
a  panic  by  every  social  courtesy  shoAvn  him. 
He  made  such  a  fuss  over  the  matter  that 
Washington  was  forced  to  refuse  Talley- 
rand both  a  formal  presentation  and  a 
private  audience,  tho  no  less  a  person  than 
Alexander  Hamilton  made  the  request. 

Propagandist  motives,  however,  were 
far  from  being  the  reason  for  Talleyrand's 
visit.  While  Fauchet  was  sending  long 
hysterical  letters  to  the  Jacobin  govern- 
ment at  home,  Talle^Tand  was  searching 
for  some  means  of  livelihood.  He  Avrote 
Madame  de  Stael,  'There  is  plenty  of 
money  to  be  gained  here,  but  only  for 
those  who  have  it  already."  He  urged  her 
to  procure  him  some  business  commissions, 
V)ut  apparently  her  efforts  were  vain.  He 
spoke  se\'eral  times  of  the  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  American  merchant  in  business 
affairs.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
speculation  in  land,  and  in  partnership 
witli  Beaun(>tz  liought  a  settlement  in 
Maine  that  had  belonged  to  General  Knox. 
He  made  several  trips  into  the  country 
and  wrote  his  impressions.  He  had  some- 
thing of  the  prophet's  vision  and  saw  even 
then  our  future  greatness.  He  wrote  later 
in  his  memoirs  that  he  saw  the  forests  give 
way  to  rich  fields,  pastures,  towns,  and 
cities.  "The  future,"  he  said,  "lends  an 
indefinable  charm  to  journeys  in  a  coun- 
try such  as  this."  He  was  greatly  fas- 
cinated by  the  strange  mingling  of  all  the 
elements  of  civilization  from  the  perfected 
life  of  the  cities  to  rude  existence  on  the 
frontier.  He  studied  the  political  situa- 
tion carefully,  and  foresaw  that  America 
woidd  always  be  more  closely  associated 
with  England  than  with  any  other  Euro- 
pean power.  He  noted  two  prevailing 
passions — one    an    intense    love    of    inde- 


pendence, the  other  an  equally  intense  de- 
sire for  Avealth. 

The  author  defends  Talleyrand  against 
detractors  with  a  zealous  sympathy.  Per- 
haps the  things  in  Talleyrand's  life  that 
have  aroused  most  prejudice  are  his  leaving 
the  Church  and  his  subsequent  marriage. 
Talleyrand,  however,  Avas  not  born  to  be 
an  ecclesiastic,  but  was  forced  bv  external 


^  "S".  irty  Slel.li.-s  ill  llic  F.iihleciith  (  piitury." 
MOLL    CLTI'USRE, 

A  notorious  leniale  criminal  of  the  ciglitounUi 
century. 

circumstances  to  become  one.  "Priest  in 
habit,  not  in  soul,"  Mr.  De  Lacombe  aptly 
calls  liim.  He  revolted  not  against  the 
Church,  but  against  the  priesthood  for 
himself.  He  took  his  freedom  when  the 
chance  came,  and  was  satisfied.  As  for 
the  marriage  to  Madame  Grand,  the  orig- 
inal cause  of  the  trouble  was  a  lit  of  moral- 
ity on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  who  bade  his 
minister  dismiss  the  woman  or  marry  her. 
The  charge  of  irreligion  Mr.  De  Lacombe 
shows  to  be  ill-founded.  Talleyrand  was 
never  at  odds  with  the  real  Church;  he 
assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  corrupt 
clerical  organization  that  had  grown  up 
under  the  monarchy,  but  he  also  aided 
materially  in  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Church  under  Napoleon.  He  never  scoffed 
at  religion  himself,  or  permitted  mockery 


of  religion  in  his  presence.  He  even  went 
out  of  his  way  to  do  favors  to  clergymen, 
and  in  his  later  years  his  thoughts  turned 
more  and  more  to  religion. 

The  author  has  made  an  excellent  at- 
tempt to  explain  Talleyrand's  character. 
The  reader  gets  a  vivid  impression  of  his 
unfailing  courtesy,  gracious  bearing,  charm 
of  manner,  kindly  sympathy,  clear  intel- 
ligence, and  quickness  in  repartee.  He 
leaves  the  book  almost  with  the  feeling 
that  he  has  known  the  man  personally. 

VOLUME    XII.    OF   "THE    CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  " 

Catholic  Enryclopodia,  The.  Vol.  XII.  Pp.  800. 
New  York:    Robert  Appleton  Co. 

Each  new  instalment  of  "The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia"  strengthens  the  good  re- 
pute acquired  by  its  predecessors  as  ade- 
quate purveyors  of  information  on  every 
topic  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  work. 
Its  appeal  is  universal.  Even  cultivated 
Catholics  may  easily  find  it  as  instructive 
as  it  is  entertaining.  Three  additional  vol- 
umes will  complete  the  enterprise.  Of  the 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  contributors 
to  this  volume  ten  are  women,  some  of 
them  nuns. 

This  volume  has  interesting  maps  ac- 
companying articles  on  "Poland,"  the 
"Jesuit  Reductions  of  Paraguay,"  and  the 
"Philippine  Islands."  Three  maps  of 
Poland  serve  to  represent  the  territory 
Avrested  from  it  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  In  the  accompanying  article  is 
set  forth  what  a  goodly  number  of  Poles 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  Four-fifths 
of  this  immigration  is  from  Russian  Po- 
land. Incidentally,  it  appears  that  the 
youngest  cavalry  officer  in  the  Union  Army 
during  the  Civil  War  was  a  Polish  exile, 
Joseph  Smolinsky. 

The  threes  full-page  colored  plates  are 
models  of  chromatic  printing.  One  is  of 
Pinturicchio's  painting  in  the  Cathedral 
Library  of  Siena,  and  represents  the  confer- 
ring of  the  Cardinal's  hat  upon  ^neas  Sil- 
vius  Piccolomini  by  Pope  Callistus,  in  1456. 
^neas  subsequently  became  Pius  II.  Not 
the  least  interesting  in  the  group  of  ten 
Pope  Piuses  are  the  last  two.  Pius  IX.  is 
the  only  Pope  whose  term  of  incumbency 
equaled  that  of  Peter — twenty-five  years. 
It  may  be  remarked  en  paasant  that  Pius 
{Continued  on  paqc  220) 
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LUTHER  S    FATHER. 


LUTHER  S    MOTHER. 


LUTHER    WHEN    SECLUDED    IN    THE 
WARTBVRG. 

UNFAMILIAR  PORTRAITS    OF    LUTHER   AND   HIS   FAMILY. 


LUTHER  8     WIFE. 
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Baker 
Ctecttucs 


''The  Car  That  Brought  Them 
All  To  Shaft  Drive'' 

THE  old  fashioned  side  chains  would  still  be  in  use  on  elec- 
trics today  if  Baker  competition  had  not  forced  other  makers 
to  adopt  some  form  of  shaft   drive  in  their  present  product. 

After  the  Baker  Compa-ny  had  made  and  sold  two  thousand 
shaft  drive  cars  the  public  had  everywhere  discovered  their  in- 
comparable superiority,  and  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  chain 
drive  market. 

There  will  be  many  shaft  drive  electrics  on  the  market  this  year, 
to  meet  the  popular  demand,  but  careful  buyers  will  distinguish 
between  "experiments"  which  may  or  may  not  prove  efficient 
in  actual  service,  and  the  time  tried,  road  tested,  Baker  trans- 
mission, now  in  its  third  year  of  successful  operation,  i'n  the 
hands  of  nearly  three  thousand  shaft  drive  owners. 

special  electric  pneumatic  or  Motz  high  efficiency 
cushion  tires.     Exide  batteries  standard  equipment. 

The  Baker  Motor -Vehicle  Company 

42  West  80th  Street  (jgYelpJld 
Z^Uakers,  also,  of  Baker  Electric  Commercial  Cars 
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OU    automobile 

buyers  are  in  two 

classes;  the  ones 
who  own  cars  and  have  reached 
their  desire  for  certain  things 
through  experience,  and  the 
ones  who  are  buying  a  car  for 
the  first  time  and  must  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  what  others 
tell  them. 


An  advertisement  can't  very 
well  appeal  to  both  of  these 
classes,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
experienced  drivers  are  buying 
Mitchell  cars  shows  that  the  car 
itself  is  the  best  reason  they  can 
have  for  making  this  selection. 

To  the  inexperienced  man  we 
will  say — In  a  Mitchell  car  you 
get  simplicity  with  power — easy 
to  understand;  you  get  speed 
with  perfect  safety;  you  get  low 
cost  of  operation  and  long  life 
for  the  car;  you  get  a  handsome 
appearance  and  luxurious  ease  in 
riding;  and  most  important  just 
now  to  you — you  get  careful 
attention  and  explanation  of 
everything  you  don't  understand 
about  automobiles  both  before 
you  buy  and  afterwards.  The 
Mitchell  service  is  a  great  help 
to  the  beginners. 

The    six   cylinder,    seven    passenger    Mitchell, 
60-H.    P.,' equipped, $2250 

The    six    cylinder,     five     passenger     Mitchell, 
48-H.  P.,  equipped,       ......     $1750 

The    four    cylinder,     five   passenger    Mitchell, 
30-H.    P.,  equipped $13  50 

The    four    cylinder,    four    passenger    Mitchell, 
30-H.  P.,   equipped, $1150 

The     four    cylinder,    two    passenger    Mitchell 
Runabout,  30-H.  P.,  equipped,     .      .      .     $950 

Mitchell -Lewis    Motor    Co. 

12H  .Junction   Avenue 

Kjuiiii',  Wisconsin 
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(Continued  from  page  218) 

IX.  established  at  his  own  expense  the 
College  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Rome. 

Some  of  the  important  articles  in  this 
twelfth  volume  are  "Religion,"  by  Charles 
F.  Aiken,  Professor  of  Apologetics  in  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington;  "Phi- 
losophy," by  Maurice  de  Wulf,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  Louvain  University; 
"Protestantism";  "Pope";  "Priesthood" 
and  ' '  Priest ' ' ;  t  he  ' '  Reformation  " ;  "  Pre- 
destination " ;  "Resurrection":  "Re- 
demption"; "Purgatory,"  and  "Presby- 
terianism."  Dr.  William  Barry  WTites  the 
articles  on  "Pusey  and  Puseyism,"  and 
the  ' '  Renaissance. "  "  Property  "is  treated 
by  Rev.  Victor  Cathrain,  S.J.;  "The 
Human  Race,"  by  the  Curator  of  the 
Prehistoric  Anthropologic  Collection  of 
Munich,  Ferdinand  Birkner ;  "  Psychother- 
apy," by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  of  Fordham 
University.  "Pragmatism"  receives  due 
attention.  In  "Prisons"  and  an  account 
of  the  care  of  the  poor  by  the  Church  in 
the  several  countries  of  the  world  are  set 
forth  the  Catholic  point  of  view  and  prac- 
tise in  regard  to  criminals  and  the  destitute. 

The  biographies,  as  usual,  supply  some 
of  the  most  interesting  matter.  The  arti- 
cle on  Raffael  gives  a  discriminating  esti- 
mate of  an  artist  who  was  of  such  repute 
in  his  own  day  that  Cardinal  Bembo's  epi- 
taph in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  which  adorns 
Raffael's  tomb,  declares  that  Nature  feared 
she  herself  could  not  survive  his  loss.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  that  exotic  modern  painter, 
who  has  such  classic  but  ethereal  and  relig- 
ious elegance  in  his  works,  is  repre.sented 
in  the  illustrations  by  a  very  worthy  exam- 
ple, "Sainte  Genevieve  Watching  Over 
Paris  at  Night." 

Other  biographies  are  those  of  Philip 
II.;  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  sought  the 
"  fountain  of  youth,"  and  found  Florida; 
the  Marquis  de  Pombal;  those  stalwart 
Catholic  Britons,  Plowden  and  Oliver 
Plunket;  and  the  Ratisbonne  brothers, 
pronounced  Jews,  who  became  devout 
Catholic  priests,  especially  interested  in 
work  in  Palestine.  The  author  of  that 
stirring  war  lyric,  "Maryland,  My  Mary- 
land," James  Randall  of  Baltimore,  de- 
serves the  admission  he  receives. 

The  biographical  articles  are  often  as  in- 
teresting as  fiction,  and  sometimes  supply 
odd  analogues — for  instance,  the  career  of 
Rabelais,  and  that  of  Father  Sylvester 
Mahony,  better  known  by  his  nom  de 
plume  of  "Father  Prout."  Both  spent 
years  in  the  cloister.  Rabelais  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan, and  Mahony  a  Jesuit,  and  later  a 
secular  priest,  who  for  thirty  years  per- 
formed no  clerical  function  except  reading 
the  breviary,  an  exercise  obligatory  on 
Catholic  priests.  Both  were  prcemincmtly 
literary.  But  the  drastic  humor  of  liahe- 
lais'  chronicle  of  (Jargantua  and  Pantag- 
ruel  is  a  wide  remove  from  the  charm  of 
"The  Bells  of  Shandon,"  and  the  playful 
note  of  "Vert-Vert."  Father  Mahony 
was  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Neivs  at 
Rome  for  twelve  years,  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  coruscating  editorial 
corps  of  Fraser's  Magazine.  The  wood- 
cut of  Mahony  reveals  a  handsome,  genial 
face,  .self-contained  in  expression,  but  with 
a  sense  of  underlying  humor  which  is  in- 
gratiating. Another  poetic  soul,  all  sweet- 
ness and  light,  was  Adelaide  Anne  -Procter. 
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For  a  long  time  Dickens  printed  her  poetr^ 
in  Once  a  Week  without  a  notion  that 
the  daughter  of  Barry  Cornwall,  whom  ht 
knew  familiarly,  was  the  contributor  f»5 
the  poems. 

MOSES    COIT    TYLER 

.Austin,  Jessica  Tyler.  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  pp.  325.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.    $2.50  net. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  so  delightful 
among  literary  pleasures  as  the  reminis- 
cences of  a  man  of  broad  and  impartial 
temper  who  enables  the  reader  to  see, 
through  the  clear  crystal  of  his  own  im- 
pressions, the  beloved  characters  of  a  for- 
mer generation.  The  pleasure  is  unusually 
keen  when  the  writer  is  one  of  such  literary 
skill  as  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 

Mrs.  Austin  has  very  wisely  let  him 
describe  through  his  diary  and  letters  the 
friends  he  made  and  the  work  he  did,  and 
more  than  all  reveal  his  own  personality. 
Quite  early  in  life  Professor  Tyler  believed 
himself  called  to  a  life  of  study,  and  after 
some  work  in  the  ministry  and  lecturing 
and  teaching  for  three  years  in  England, 
he  became  professor  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  from  1867  to  1881,  and  in  Cor- 
nell University  from  1881  until  his  death. 
Not  all  of  his  time  was  spent  in  purely 
academic  duties.  Constantly  lecturing  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  often  spend- 
ing some  months  in  European  study.  Pro- 
fessor Tyler  filled  his  diary  with  most  in- 
teresting sketches  of  the  men  and  women 
he  met — Louisa  Alcott,  President  Grant. 
Lowell,  Froude,  Matthew  Arnold,  Glad- 
stone, Theodore  Tilton,  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  authors 
and  public  men  of  the  last  half -century. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  bits  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  lecture-room  methods  ot 
several  German  professors  at  Berlin  an<l 
Leipsic. 

The  volume  abounds  in  bits  of  choice 
expression.  When  he  set  out  on  his  first 
tour  of  Paris  he  "felt  like  a  hungry  boy 
with  an  infinity  of  gingerbread  before  him 
and  plenty  of  time  to  eat  it."  On  arriving 
in  Liverpool  at  one  time  he  discovered  tht 
loss  of  his  largest  valise.  He  writes:  "1 
guess  I  can  have  fun  without  tho.se  letters 
of  introduction,  and  when  I  come  home  1 
may  write  a  book  on  'Seeing  Europe  with 
only  one  shirt.'  "  Collectors  of  literary 
reminiscences  and  the  general  public  will 
be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Austin  for  putting  her 
father's  biography  in  so  personal  a  form. 

SOME     OF     THE     OTHER     NOTABLE 
PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  WINTER 

("after,  .Jesse  Benedict.  The  Religious  Life  o) 
Ancient  Rome.  Cloth,  pp.  270.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.    $2  net. 

The  Director  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Rome  here  presents  to 
a  wider  pui)lic  eight  lectures  delivered  in 
January,  1911,  before  the  Lowell  Institute 
in  Boston.  The  title  of  the  book  is  some- 
wliat  misleading  since  the  first  three  chap- 
ters deal  mainly  with  religious  life  from  the 
view-point  of  Ihe  city  of  Rome,  and  the 
others  with  that  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
which  the  religious  life  of  Rome  itself  was 
quite  secondary.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
(Continued  on  page.  222) 

■tclleveM  llciKlndiP 
Horsf'ortl'M  \fia  I'hosiiliote 

Relieves  headache  and  norvouHness  caused  by  im- 
paired digestion,  wakefulness  or  overwork. 
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HUFF- 
YEATS 


ELECTRIC 
COACH 


IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  coach 
building  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  arts  to  be  modernized.  The 
coach  body  of  the  middle  ages  was 
hung  high  because  the  coach  was  de- 
signed to  pass  and  did  pass  constant- 
ly through  seas  of  mud,  through 
bogs,  swamps  and  shallow  streams. 
Notwithstanding  the  wonderful 
transformation  wrought  by  modern 
street  paving,  coach  makers  clung 
blindly  to  this  design  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Hupp- Yeats.  The  re- 
sult was  a  top-heavy,  awkward  and 
dangerous     construction,     entirely 


out  of  place  under  modern 
conditions. 

The  Hupp-Yeats  introduced  the 
safe,  sane,  low-hung  construction 
which  an  authority  has  stamped  as 
the  first  advance  in  coach  con- 
struction in  over  a  century.  This 
design  provides  a  car  with  which 
skidding  and  swerving  is  an  im- 
possibility under  ordinary  condi- 
tions; a  car  that  is  as  easy  to  enter 
or  leave  as  to  step  from  one  room 
to  another;  and  a  car  which  pos- 
sesses a  grace  and  beauty  that  the 
high-hung  electric  never  had.    The 


desirability  of  this  design  is  shown 
by  the  wide  attempts  now  being 
made  to  copy  it.  The  appointments 
of  the  coach  are  in  keeping  with  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  design. 

There  are  six  models,  designed  to  suit 
every  town-car  need. 

Imperial  Limousine  -  -  $5000 
Royal  Limousine  ...  -  $4500 
De  Luxe  Coupe  -  -  -  -  $4000 
Patrician  Coupe  -  -  -  -  $3000 
Regina  Coupe      ....     $2500 


Regent  Coupe $1750 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog  or  call  at 
any  of  our  branches. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

DISTINCT    FROM    AND     HAVING    NO    CONNECTION    WHATEVER   WITH    HUPP    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY 


HUPP  CORPORATION 


133  LYCASTE 
STREET 


BRANCHES:  Boston,  563  BoyUton  St.;  Buffalo.  1225  Main  St.;  Cleveland.  2122  Euclid  Ave.;  Chicago.  2021  MichiRan  Ave.;  Denver.  1520  Broadway:  Detroit. 

Woodward  and  Warren  Aves.;  Kunsn.  City.  3501  Main  St.;  Los  AnReles.  1242  So.  Flower  St.;  Minneapoli*.  1334  Nicollet  Ave.; 

New  York.    1989  Broadway;  Philadelphia.  330  No.  Broad  St.;  Atlanta.  548  Peachtree  St. 
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These  Makers  of  Electrics  Pay 
Extra  to  Save  You  Tire  Trouble 


These  maken  of  electric  pleasure  cars  now  use 
Motz  Coskion  Tire  eqaipment.  Names  are  given 
alphabetically  : 

ARGO     Argo  Electric  Vehicle  Co.,SaKiDaw,Mich. 
BABCOCK  —  Babcock    Electric  Carriage    Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BAILEY— S.  R.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Amesbary,  Mass. 
BAKER     Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co..  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
BORLAND     Bcrland-Crannis  Co  .  Chicago,  III. 
BROC     Broc    Electric    Vehicle  Co.,    Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
CENTURY— Century  Electric  Car  Co..  Detroit, 

Mich. 
CHURCH-FIELD— Chnrch-Field  Motor  Car  Co., 

Sibley,  Mich. 
CLARK    Clark  Motor  Car  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
COLONIAL— Colonial  Electric  Car  Co.,  Detroit, 

Mich. 
DAYTON     Dayton  Electric  Car  Co.,  Dayton,  0. 
DETROIT- Anderson  Electric  Car  Co.,  Detroit. 

FRITCHLE     Frilchle  Auto  and  Battery  Co.. Den- 
ver. Colo. 
GRINNELL— Crinnell  Electric  Car  Co.,  Detroit, 

HUPP-YEATS  — Hupp     Corporation.    Detroit. 

KIMBALL— C.  P.  Kimball  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

OHIO    Ohio  Electric  Car  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

PHIPPS-Phipps  Electric  Car  Co.,  Detroit,Mich. 

RAUCH  &  UNG— Ranch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

STANDARD-Standard  Electric  Car  Co.,  Jack- 
son, Mich. 

STUDEBAKER— Studebaker  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

WAVERLEY— Waverley  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


The  amazing  resiliency  of  this  tire  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  </ou6/e,  notched  treads, 
undercut    sides,    slantwise    bridges     and 
secret  processed  rubber. 
A-  Shows  double,  notched  treads. 
B— Shows  undercut  sides. 
C  -  Sho^vs  slant^vise  bridges. 
D     Shows  absorbing    means  when    passing 
over  an  obstruction.  (177) 


In  order  to  give  you  an  easy-riding 
electric  pleasure  car,  with  tires  that 
can't  puncture  or  blotnout,  all  leading 
makers  of  electrics,  who  build  95  per 
cent  of  all  American-made  ele'^trics, 
are  now  putting  Motz  Cushion  Tires 
on  their  cars  as  standard  equipment. 

They  do  this,  even  though  they  must 
pay  $50  to  $125  more  per  set  for  Motz 
Cushion  Tires  than  for  pneumatic, 
semi-solid  or  truck  tires. 

Yet  Motz  Tire  equipment,  in  most 
cases,  adds  nothing  to  the  price  you 
pay  for  your  electric.  Simply  advise 
any  of  these  makers  that  you  want 
Motz  Cushion  Tires  on  your  electric 
and  you  will  get  them. 

And  you  will  have  tires  that  last, 
on  an  average,  five  times  as  long  as 
the  most  costly  pneumatics.  Motz 
Cushion  Tires  are  guaranteed  for 
10,000  miles — two  years.  Pneumatic 
tires  average  less  than  3,000. 

If  you  now  have  an  electric-equipped 
pneumatic  or  truck-tire-equipped  elec- 
tric, you  can  easily  change  to  Motz 
Cushion  Tires  and  multiply  many  fold 
the  pleasure,  comfort  and  safety  of 
motoring.  Motz  Cushion  Tires  fit  any 
standard  clincher,  universal  quick-de- 
tachable or  demountable  rim.  Learn 
more  about  these  wonderful  tires  by 
writing  today  for  our  handsome  book- 
let 98.  Please  mention  make  and 
model  of  your  car. 

The  Motz   Tire  and   Rubber   Co. 

Factories  and  Executive  Offices:  AKRON,   0. 

BRANCHES  :  1737  Broadway,  New  York;  2023 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago;  999  Woodward 
Avenue.  Detroit;  409  E.  1 5th  Street.  Kansas  City 

We  also  Manufacture  Demountable  Solid 
and  Cushion   Tires  for  Commercial  Cars. 


Motz  Cushion  Tires 


Enjoy  an  open  fire  this  winter,  but  get  the 
benefit  of  the  heat  usually  lost  up  the  chimney. 
By  its  simple,  but  unique  construction,  -  a 

JACKSON  VENTILATING  GRATE 

will  warm  one  or  two  rooms  on  one  or  dif- 
ferent floors,  and  ventilate  them  without 
drafts. 

Send  for  oitr  illustrated  Catalog 

E.   A.   JACKSON    &    BRO..   Inc. 
52  West  Beektnan  Street  New  York 


INft/V\E-OIN    rtUTO   ROBE. 

Oii  Q  OOPItKI'.tlU.  Direct  from  mill.  For  automohilt-, 
'P-'-^-'*  rairia;.- or  nloanicr.  Your  name,  initials,  or  in- 
itials and  town  woven  in.  Can't  be  removed  without  destroy- 
ing roI>c.  Same  quality  rolic  without  name  woven  in  would 
cost  11.'). 00  elsewhere .  The  Namc-Oii  Auto  Rohe  isof  .lyed-in-the- 
yarn  Moh'nir  of  extra  long  fibre.  Warm,  without  extra  wei;;ht. 
In  fast,  two-eolor  combinations  from  any  two  of  these:  Black, 
Fawn,  Auto  Gray.  Maroon,  Olive  Green,  Dark  Bine.  Leather. 
Special  sizes  to  order.  Prices  reasonable.  Bonn<l  with  felt:  54 
X  72  inches.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  Booklet. 
J.  li  v..  DAWSON,  llanenek  k  Somerset  Streets,  I'hlladelpbla 
Mfi«.  of  T'-xtiled  I'. I-  21  y-nib  Agents  wanted  cverywln.Te. 
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whether  one  can  speak  of  Roman  religion 
as  such,  since  any  indigenous  Roman  ele- 
ment was  practically  buried  under  exten- 
sive borrowing  from  the  Greek  world  and 
the  near  Orient.  The  first  chapter  brings 
out  clearly  the  contribution  which  the 
Etruscans  with  their  Babylonian  inheri- 
tance and  Greek  veneer  made  to  the  agri- 
cultural Latin  race  through  a  religion  of 
patriotism.  Then  Greek  deities  began  to 
enter  Rome,  coming  first  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury in  the  guise  of  a  Latin  ancestry,  but 
finally  welcomed  undisguised  at  the  behest 
of  the  Sybilline  Oracles.  The  fourth  chap- 
ter, which  should  be  entitled  "  Cliristianity 
and  Constantine,"  rather  than  the  reverse, 
sketches  the  rise  of  Christianity  from  its 
Jewish  source  through  its  persecution  as  a 
religio  illicila  to  its  toleration  by  Galerius 
and  its  recognition  by  Constantine.  The 
chapter  on  Julian  the  Apostate  is  excellent, 
and  enables  one  to  comprehend  the  influ- 
ence of  this  reactionary  emperor-philoso- 
pher Avith  considerable  success.  The  final 
chapters  take  up  the  dying  struggles  of 
paganism  in  Augustine's  time,  Benedict 
and  the  invasion  of  the  East  Goths,  and 
Gregory  and  the  rise  of  the  Church's  tem- 
poral power.  Mr.  Carter's  point  of  view 
is  one  which  should  be  considered  in  study- 
ing the  religious  life  of  the  periods  he  dis- 
cusses. His  readers  must,  as  he  does,  rec- 
ognize that  the  treatment  is  that  of  the 
lecture,  and  that  criticism  of  method  may 
thereby  be  disqualified  tho  not  disarmed. 
One  wishes  that  the  illustrative  material 
drawn  from  Roman  archeology  could  have 
been  amplified. 

Haynes,  William.  The  Airedale.  Pp.  100.  New 
York:    Outing  Publishing  Co.    70  cents. 

The  author  gives  in  this  volume  a  fine 
description  of  the  "biggest  and  best  ter- 
rier," an  interesting  history  of  the  breed, 
its  habits,  and  training.  Any  one  own- 
ing a  dog  of  this  kind  will  find  the  book 
necessary. 

Pearson,  Norman.  Society  Sketches  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  8vo,  pp.  308.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green   &  Co.     $3.70  net. 

The  eighteenth  century  in  England  was 
a  period  of  singular  fertility  in  types  of 
national  character,  literature,  and  art.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  chosen  the  salient  features  of 
the  day,  and  has  distilled  an  immense 
amount  of  material  so  as  to  produce  what 
is  a  delicious  draft  of  effervescing  elixir. 
The  very  titles  will  bring  back  vivid 
reminiscences  to  those  who  have  dipt  in 
Georgian  memoirs  and  records.  He  begins 
indeed  with  the  rougher  and  coarser  side  of 
life  when  he  deals  with  the  "Scourers  and 
the  Mohocks,"  of  whom  Lady  Wentworth 
says:  "I  was  very  much  afraid  with  the 
fyer  but  much  more  with  a  gang  of  Devils 
that  call  themselvs  Mohocks.  They  i)ut 
an  old  woman  into  a  Hogshead  and  rooled 
her  down  a  hill.  They  cut  off  som's  nosis, 
others  hands  and  several  barbarass  tricks, 
without  any  provocation.  They  are  said 
to  be  young  gentlem(>n.  They  never  take 
any  money  from  any.  Instead  of  setting 
fifty  pd.  upon  the  head  of  a  Highwayman, 
sure  they  would  doe  much  better  to  set  a 
hundred  on  their  heads." 

The  "Great  Proconsul,"  General  Pitt  of 
Indian  fame,  is  introduced  as  disciplining 
the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company 
with  summary  decision  when  they  were 
"turbulent."  He  "did  not  hesitate  to  take 
a  stick  to  them,  observing  in  one  of  his 
{Continued  on  page  224) 
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Get  on  the 
Welch-Wagoiv  for  1912 

WELCH'S  is  a  maji  s  drink.     Served  plain 

and  cold  it  has  just  the  tart-sweet  taste  that  a  man 

likes.     As  a  Welch  Grape  Ball — chunk  of  ice,  high 

glass,  fill  half  with  WELCH'S,  half  with  charged  water — it 

goes  to  "the  spot."   There  are  many  other  ways  to  mix  it  and  fix  it. 


The  man  who  wants  "  something  be- 
fore breakfast"  finds  that  something  in 
WELCH 'S.  It  is  a  drink  without  a  drug 
and  without  a  dra^. 


It  satisfies  the  thirst 
an   evil    aftermath, 
for    something;   it 
with  natural  effects. 


It  is  a  true  tonic  without 
It  ends  the   craving 
is    a    natural    drink, 


The 
National  Drink 


Welch5 


Grape  Juice 


The 
National  Drink 


WELCH'S  is  nothing  but  the 
real,  pure  juice  of  the  finest  Con- 
cord grapes  grown.  No  sugar  or 
sweetening  is  added.  We  pay  a 
bonus  for  the  best  of  that  wonder- 
ful croR  grown  in  the  great 


Chautauqua  belt.  We  designate 
the  day  grapes  shall  be  gathered. 
A  few  hours  after  these  grapes 
leave  the  vines  we  have  washed 
and  rinsed  them,  stemmed  and 
pressed  them,  and  the  juice  is 


hermetically  sealed  in  glass. 
When  you  open  a  bottle  of 
WELCH' S  the  juice  is  exactlyzs 
it  was  in  the  grape.  It  is  this  un- 
varying method  that  has  made 
WELCH'S  the  National  Drink. 


You  will  find  Welch's  at  all  soda  fountains  and  in  all  drug  stores, 
cafes,  restaurants,  hotels,  clubs,  dining  cars,  etc.,  where  the  best 
is  served.     Get  the  Welch  Habit — for  it's  one  that  won't  get  you. 


Keep  a  case  at  home.  Dozens  of  times  you  will  serve  it 
to  callers, and  dozens  of  times  yourfamily  will  use  it  in 
dainty  desserts  and  delicious  drinks.  Our  booklet  of 
recipes  for  the  family  use  of  WKLCJH'S  is  sent  free  on 
request.    Write  us  for  this  valuable  little  book  today. 


Your  dealer  will  supply  you,  but   if  for  any  reason 
you  are  unable  to  pet  WELCH'S  we  will  ship, express 
free  east  of  Omaha,  a  trial  dozen  pints  for  53.00. 
We   would  be  glad   to    send  a  four-ounce    sample 
bottle,  by  mail,  10  cents. 
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Do  more  than  ask  for  Grape  Juice — ask  for  Welch's — And  Get  It 
TKe  Welch  Grape  Jviice  Company,  VVestfield,  N.  Y. 
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t^OR  halt  a  centun^  architects  have  known 
-*■  that  slag  aiul  gravel  roofs  would  qffen  show 
marvelous  durahility. 

The  Barrett  Specification  defines  the  method  by  which 
these  roofs  may  be  built  so  that  they  will  a/ways  show 
such  durability. 

It  provides  for  the  best  materials  manufactured,  and  pre- 
scribes the  most  approved  methods  of  application. 
A  Barrett  Specification  Roof  will  cost  less  than  any  other 
permanent  roof,  will  last  upwards  of  twenty  years  and  will 
need  no  painting  or  coating  or  care.  Such  roofs  are  fire- 
retardant  and  take  the  base  rate  of  insurance. 
That  is  why  they  are  invariably  used  on  laro:e  manufactur- 
ing plants  w  here  the  roof  areas  are  s;reat  and  where,  there- 
fore, the  unit  costs  are  carefully  smdied. 

Booklft  j;iving  The  Barrett  Specification  in  full 
mat M  free  on  request.      Address  nearest  office. 

barrf:tt  manufacturing  company 

New  York  Chicaeo  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Pittsbunjh 

Ciminriati  Kansal  City  Minneapolis  New  Orleans  Seattle  London.  Eng. 

Canadian  Offices: — Montreal         Toronto        Winniper        Van<-nu«r        SLtfohn.  NR.         Halifax.  N.S. 


THE  ENGINE/REFINEMENT 
/ihe^t  boats  tA^at/Yoat 

For  Runabouts, Cruisersand  Spfed  Boats.  VVrilt  for  Catalog 

oterlmg  t^ngine  l^o.    nnnai...  .\.  \. 


Print  Your  Own 


Car.Js.  rirciil.Trs.  Umkit.  lU'WspapHi  l'rii»j>  %< 
Lar^.T  %\S.  K'.tury  $00.  Savt-  moin-y.  Bi;;  juutii 
printin;:  for  olli.-rs.  All  *-»8y.  rules  sent.  Writ* 
fart/^ry  for  pr*-H*  ratalo?.  TVFE.  cards,  pain-r.  &c. 
TIIF,  IMIKSS  ro„  Hf-rlden.Conncrtlrnl. 


H.R  wtth  Cofnplefe  $ 


,  Outfrt  rea<*yto  iaitall 

ALSO    3)«TO  36n.R 


55 


M^«  lo  tt.o  Largtxt 
Plant  in  tKt  World 
dVTOted  to  macur»<it- 
urlBlt   ^  cjelt  rrikriD* 

n«oiiD«  tnnof.  Guaranteed  by  a  big  respon- 
flible  concern.  Write  for  big  catalog— 
tell8  an'l  8h'*ica  you  all  about  th«;H<-  higb 
grade   motors   ami  how    they  are    made. 

CRir  llOTORrO_  2110  r.»*.  Motor.  BIdg.,  Dftrolt,  Hieb. 


'Volumes  could  be  written  in  their  praise, 
but  -every  mother  will  know." 


WHITELA  W  SANITARY 

PAPER   DIAPERS 

1(1  bf  worn  inside  the  regular  diaper  and  destroyed 
when  soiled— soft  as  velvet  —  perfeoti.<  Hbsorbent  ~ 
medicated  to  prevent  and  heal  chafing— shaped  to  fit. 

Dealens  sell  25  Diaporw  for  3."ic.  We  ship  lOli  by 
express,  prejiaid.  l<ir  *1  ;;.'< . 

We  also  make  the  famous  Whitelaw  Sanitiiry 
Paper  Blankets.  Healthful  and  warm  !»:i.«0  |>i>i- 
<l»zt-ii.  large  size,  express  prepiiid.  or  two  full  -i/i-  as 
Nanitiles.  pi»stpaid  for  ViJc. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

32  East  9th  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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letters  to  the  Court  that  'laeke  of  corijoral 
punishment  has  been  the  ruine  of  many  a 
youth  in  this  pla(^e.'  "  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  this  delightful  ^■olume 
in  a  brief  review.  The  person  alone  who 
reads  the  work  can  learn  what  the  wits 
of  that  witty  century  were;  who  the 
Alacaronis  were,  and  Avhat  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Hannah  More  on  its  '"lighter  side." 
Of  the  first  order  are  plates  of  portraits 
from  Lady  Maria  Waldegrave  to  Moll 
Cutpurse.  the  highway-woman,  who  robbed 
Fairfa.x,  Avas  cast  into  Newgate,  but 
escaped  by  paying  her  victim  £2,000.  The 
copious  index  will  guide  the  reader  into  the 
recesses  of  a  volume  which  is  in  so  many 
ways  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining. 

Palgrave,  Francis  T.  A  Golden  Treasury  of 
Songs  and  Lyrics.  With  illustrations  in  color  by 
Maxfield  Parrish.  4to.  New  York:  Duffleld  &  Co. 
$2.25  net. 

Of  all  verse  anthologies,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury"  has 
unquestionably  won  its  waj'  to  first  place 
in  the  affections  of  lovers  of  poetry  through 
its  discerning  scholarship  and  the  wide 
catholicity  of  sentiment  evinced  in  its 
choice  of  material.  The  famous  little  col- 
lection was  first  put  forth  just  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  selected  lyrics  were  taken 
from  the  whole  range  of  Phiglish  literature, 
classified  chronologically  in  four  books, 
designated  as  the  Books  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  (iray,  and  Wordsworth,  after  the 
poets  ' '  who  more  or  less  give  each  portion 
its  distinctive  character."  The  verse  of 
none  of  the  poets  living  at  the  time  was 
included  in  this  collection,  and  it  was  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  his  work  that  Professor 
Palgrave,  thirty-six  years  afterward,  added 
a  second  series  of  lyrics  to  his  anthology,  to 
which,  following  the  plan  of  his  first  series, 
he  might  have  given  the  title,  the  Book  of 
Tennyson.  This  final  .series  contains  the 
best  lyrics  of  those  poets  who  had  died 
since  I8r)0,  and  thus  materially  increases 
the  wealth  of  the  entire  collection.  The 
present  edition  of  the  "(Jolden  Treasury" 
is  distinguished  by  the  ten  exquisite  color 
plates  furnished  by  Maxfield  Parrish.  The 
subjects  chosen  are  of  a  more  or  less  gen- 
eral character,  altho  thoroughly  lyrical  in 
si)irit  and  treatment,  and  done  in  Mr. 
Parrish "s  V)est  manner. 

lyow,  A.  Maurice.  The  American  People.  A 
Study  in  National  Psychology.  Vol.  II.  The  Har- 
vesting of  a  Nation.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  600.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2.25  net. 

As  in  his  first  volume,  Mr.  Low  here  traces 
the    character   and    development    of    the 
American  p(H>ple,  and  shows  how  political 
philosophy,    climate,    environment,    social 
institutions,  and  the  admixture  of  foreign 
I  bltiod  have  brought  about  the  transforma- 
I  tion  of  the   Knglishman  and  his  dcscend- 
t  ants   into  the  American   and   produced  a 
I  new  race.      He  l)rings  forward  some  curi- 
'  ous  facts  on  the  extinction  of  once  impor- 
tant   families,    and   on   the   singular   part 
which  Avoinan  lias  taken  in  the  i)rogress  of 
the  United  States.     The  psychological  re- 
sults of   the   war   with  Spain   furnish  ma- 
terial for  a  chapter  of  novel  interest,  show- 
ing the  exi)ansive  mental  eff(!ct  that   has 
followed  the  expansion  of  national  respon- 
sibilities  and    outlook    that   ensued    upon 
that  surprizing  (conflict.     Mr.  Low's  Aiew 
is  always  optimistic  and  hopeful,  and  he  is 
not   worried   over   the   apparent   faults   of 
government,   disregard  of  law,  and  other 
unpleasantly  conspicuous  features  of  Amer- 
(Continued  on  page  226) 
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Your  Money  Back  if  it  Doesn't 

Sold  and  guaranteed  by  only  one  Druggist  in  a  place.    Look  for  The  Js2is!L  Stores 


They  are  the  Druggists  in  over  5000  towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

UNITED    JklCVO    CO.,    ItOSTOST,    MAHH. 

Bidiiches:  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  San  Jrancisco,  Toronto,  London  and  Paris 

COPYRIOMT.  laia  UNITED  DRUO  COMPANY 
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lto8 
Mills 

per  Shave 

You  strop  the  AutoStrop  Razor  as  quickly,  handily 
and  expertly  as  the  head  barber.  That's  why  barbers 
recommend  it. 

Stropping  makes  the  12  blades  last  600  to  3600  shaves. 
So  a  shave  costs  only  i  to  8  mills.  The  most  economical 
shaving  ever  accomplished.  Compared  with  it  the  cost  ot  a 
"dollar"  razor  is  extravagance. 

Get  an  AutoStrop  Razor  on   trial  at  your  dealer's  today. 

AutoStrop  Razor  consists  of  silver-plated  razor,  1  z  blades 
and  strop  in  handsome  leather  case,  price  $5,  Same  price 
in  Canada  and  United  States.  Factories  in  both  countries. 
Send. for  catalogue. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Company,  346  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
400  Richmond  St.,  W., Toronto;  61  New  Oxford  St.,  London 

AutoSto«op 
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TRAOC  MAW 

are  better  than  markinp  ink  for  wearing  apparel, 
household  lineal,  etc.  Your  name  can  be  inter- 
woven with  a  fine  cambric  tape  in  Fast  Colors. 
12  dozen  full  names  $2.00, 6  dozen  $1.25,  3  dozen 
85c.  Other  pi ice.s  on  application.  Have  your  friends' 
names  woven.    An  Ideal  fJift.    Send  for  Samples  to 

J.  &  J.  CASH.  Ltd. 
600  Chestnut  St.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Orders  can  be  placed  iltrough  your  dealer. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, eovernmenls  and  educational  institutions. 
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IVER  TROUBLES 


STRICT  DIET 

physician, 
le,  wnte 


Unlike   othg 
Leading 

"  I  have  prescribed  '  .Special  Kood  '  for  kidney  trouble 
in  Diabetes  for  several  years.  PaUents  relish  it,  diges- 
tion or  assimllaUon  belnK  uninterrupted,  and  a  marked 
dlminutioo  of  sugar  invariably  occurs  after  a  short 
period  of  its  use."  A.  J.  B..  M.  D.,  London,  Eng. 

FARWELL    &    RHINES.  Watertown,   N.   Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ifaii  affairs,  regarding  them  as  incidental 
developments  in  the  course  of  national 
growth.  The  chapter'on  immigration  and 
its  consequences  is  particularly  worth 
consideration. 

James,  WilUam.  Memories  and  Studies.  8vo, 
pp.  411.  New  York  and  London:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     $1.75. 

Anything  that  comes  from  the  mind  and 
pen  of  the  author  of  "Pragmatism"  must 
be  of  value  to  those  who  are  following  the 
course  of  contemporary  literature  and  phi- 
losophy, and  the  son  of  that  author  has 
done  a  public  service  in  gathering  together 
what  we  can  not  altogether  rightly  call 
the  remains  of  William  James,  to  use  an 
old-fashioned  expression,  but  those  of  his 
WTitings  which  have  already  appeared  in 
print,  but  have  never  been  collected.  Most 
of  these  essays  or  lectures  are  critically 
biographical,  such  as  the  accounts  of 
Louis  Agassiz,  Robert  Gould  Shaw, 
Thomas  Davidson,  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
Frederick  Myers.  Others  are  of  a  more 
general  interest,  such  as  the  "Address  at 
the  Emerson  Centenary  in  Concord." 
Very  timely  are  the  essays  on  "The  Final 
Impressions  of  a  Psychical  Researcher" 
and  the  "Moral  Equivalent  of  War." 
These,  of  course,  are  so  recent  in  the  impres- 
sion they  made  on  the  popular  mind  that 
their  appearance  now  may  lack  novelty  to 
the  reader,  who,  if  he  purchases  the  vol- 
ume, will  store  it  on  his  shelves  for  the 
perusal  of  younger  people  who  are  reaching 
years  of  discretion. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry.  The  Poems  of  Henry  van 
Dyke.  8vo,  pp.  467.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     1911.     $2  net. 

This  first  collected  edition  of  the  verse 
of  Henry  van  Dyke  will  please  the  many 
lovers  of  his  sincere  and  gentle  muse.  The 
poems  are  gathered  under  the  headings: 
Songs  out  of  Doors,  Stories  in  Verse,  Pro 
Patria,  In  Praise  of  Poets,  Music,  Lyrics 
of  Labor  and  Romance,  Songs  of  Hearth 
and  Altar,  and  Wayfaring  Psalms.  The 
dramatic  poem,  "The  House  of  Rimmon," 
is  also  included  in  this  neatly  bound  and 
well-printed  volume. 

Parkinan,  Francis,  Works  of.  Twelve  pocket 
volumes.     Boston:     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $18. 

Too  few  readers  of  to-day  know  this 
American  historian,  and  the  delightful  new 
edition  before  us,  in  flexible  leather  binding, 
convenient  for  the  hand  and  the  pocket, 
"ought,"  as  the  New  York  Tribune  says, 
"to  give  Parkman  a  new  lease  of  life."  No 
future  historian  who  treats  our  colonial 
history  can  have  the  first-hand  informa- 
tion of  uncivilized  Indian  life  that  Park- 
man  had,  for  that  typt^  of  life  has  vanished, 
and  in  this  respect,  IhcTcfore,  his  work  can 
never  be  superseded.  One  critic  ranks  him 
next  to  Gibbon  "in  originality  of  research, 
accuracy  of  statement,  and  tiharm  of  style," 
and  John  Fisko  said  of  him:  "As  the  wand 
of  Scott  revealed  unsuspected  depths  of 
human  interest  in  border  castle  and  high- 
land glen,  so  it  seems  that  North  America 
was  but  awaiting  the  magician's  touch  that 
should  invest  its  rivers  and  hillsides  with 
memories  of  great  days  gone  by.  Park- 
man's  sw(!ep  has  been  a  wide  one,  and 
many  are  the  spots  that  his  wand  has 
touched,  from  the  cliffs  of  the  Saguenay  to 
the  Texas  coast,  and  from  Arcadia  to  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 
A  convenient  and  handsome  edition  that 
introduces  such  a  writer  to  a  wider  public 
is  surely  worth  warm  commendation. 
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CURRENT   POETRY 

IN  our  "Letters  and  Art"  Department 
a  few  weeks  ago  appeared  a  resume 
of  William  Stanley  Braithwaite's  poetry  re- 
^^ew  for  1911.  Mr.  Braithwaite  limits  his 
poetry  field  to  six  leading  magazines — 
a  serious  limitation,  since  much  that  is 
best  in  poetry  never  passes  between  the 
covers  of  these  periodicals. 

This  critic  of  the  Boston  Tranacripl 
narrows  down  his  list  to  "the  ten  best 
poems"  of  the  .year,  and  from  these  ten 
we  will  reprint  two. 

"The  Unconquered  Air"  seems  to  Mr. 
Braithwaite  "the  most  remarkable  poem 
of  the  year."  He  says:  "It  is  the  sort  of 
achievement  that  Keats  gave  to  English 
poetrj'  in  the  sonnet  'On  First  Looking 
into  Chapman's  Homer.'  " 

Scrihner's  and  Harper's  magazines  should 
be  credited  with  these  poems. 

The  Flight 

By   George   Edward   Woodberry 


O  AVikl  Heart,  track  the  land's  perfume, 

Beach-roses  and  rrioor-heather ! 
All  fragrancies  of  herb  and  bloom 

Fail,  out  at  .sea,  together. 
O  follow  where  aloft  find  room 

Lark-song  and  eagle-feather! 
All  ecstasias  of  throat  and  plume 

Melt,  high  on  yon  blue  weather 

O  leave  on  sky  and  ocean  lost 

The  flight  creation  dareth; 
Take  wings  of  love,  that  mount  the  most; 

Find  fame,  that  furthest  fareth! 
Thy  flight,  albeit  amid  her  host 

Thee,  too,  night  star-like  beareth, 
Fljing,  thy  breast  on  heaven's  coast. 

The  infinite  outweareth. 

II 

"Dead  o'er  us  roll  celestial  fires; 

Mute  stand  earth's  ancient  beaches, 
Old  thoughts,  old  instincts,  old  desires. 

The  passing  hour  outreaches; 
The  soul  creative  never  tires — 

Evokes,  adores,  beseeches; 
And  that  heart  most  the  god  inspir 

Whom  most  its  wildness  teaches. 

"For  I  will  course  through  falling  years. 

And  stars  and  cities  burning; 
And  I  will  march  through  dying  cheers 

Past  empires  unreturning; 
Ever  the  world-flamo  reappears 

Where  mankind  power  is  earning. 
The  nations'  hopes,  the  people's  tears. 

One  with  the  wild  heart  yearning." 


The  Uneoii<iuered  Air 

By   Florence  Earlk  Coates 

I 
(1906) 

Others  endure  Man'.s  rule:    he  therefore  deems 
I  shall  endure  it — I,  the  unconquered  Air! 
Imagines  this  triumphant  strength  may  bear 

His  paltry  sway! — yea,  ignorantly  dreams. 

Becau.sc  proud  Khea  now  his  va,ssal  seems, 
.\nd  Neptune  him  obeys  in  billowy  lair. 
That  he_a_mor(!  sublime  assault  may  dare, 

WhrTc  blown  by  temi)est  wild  the  vulture  .screams! 

Presumptuous,  he  mounts :  1  toss  his  bones 
Hack  from  the  h<dght  supernal  he  has  braved: 

.■\y,  as  his  ves.scl  nears  my  perilous  zones. 

I  blow  the  cockle-shell  away  like  chafT 
And  give  him  to  the  Sea  lie  has  enslaved 

He  founders  in  its  depths;    and  then   I  laugh. 


Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Prof.  Anderson 

Brought  to  Us  This 

Invention 

it  was  wheat  and  rice  kernels  exploded  by  steam — pufTed  to  eight 
times  normal  size. 

They  tasted  like  toasted  nuts. 

They  seemed  to  us  like  cereal  confections — the  most  deliohtful  foods 
ever  created. 

But  we  asked  for  the  people's  judgment. 

We  opened  a  lunch  room  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  to  which 
hundreds  of  people  came  daily. 

And  we  offered  them  there — all  at  equal  price — all  sorts  of  cereal  foods. 

Four  out  of  five  who  took  ready-cooked  cereals  chose  either  Puffed 
Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice. 

That  settled  the  matter.  We  made  the  foods.  And  now  22,000,000 
dishes  monthly  are  consumed  by  delighted  users. 

Please  Let  the  Children  Choose 

We  ask  you  to  do  likewise. 

Submit  to  your  children  the  various  ready-cooked  cereals.  Tell  them  to  pick 
their  choice. 

You'll  find  that  these  pufFed  grains — crisp,  porous  and  luit-like — are  selected 
nine  times  in  ten. 

That's  a  fortunate  fact.  For  tliese  whole-grain  foods,  with  every  food  granule 
blasted  to  pieces,  are  the  most  digestible  foods  in  existence. 

Puffed  Wheat,  10c  g^^j;;,'" 
Puffed  Rice,  15c        welT^ 

These  foods  are  not  merely  foibles. 

They  are  scientific  creations. 

The  grains  are  sealed  up  in  bronze-steel  guns.  For  an  hour  we  revolve  them  m  an  oven 
heat  of  550  degrees — tmtil  all  the  grains'  moisture  is  changed  to  high-pressure  steam. 

Then  that  steam  is  exploded.  And,  by  that  explosion,  the  millions  of  food  gran- 
ules are  literally  blasted  to  pieces.     Thus  digestion  can  in.stantly  act. 

The  puffed  grains  are  four  times  as  porous  as  bread.  Yet  the  coats  of  the  grain 
are  unbroken. 

Ways  of  Serving 

In  the  morning  serve  them  with  cream  and  sugar.    Or  mix  tlu-m  with  any  fruit. 

For  luncheons,  or  supi>ers,  or  between-ineal  foods,  ser\e  like  cr.u'kers  in  a  bowl 
of  milk. 

Hoys  at  play  like  to  eat  the  grains  dry.  Ciirls  use  them  in  caiuh  -making.  In  main 
such  ways  these  nut-like  grains  take  the  place  of  nuts. 

Let  children  eat  them  whenever  they  are  hungry,  for  these  puffed  grains  ilon't 
tax  the  stomadi. 

And  begin  today  if  you  don't  yet  know  how  good  these  puffed  foods  are. 


=  (223» 


The  Quaker  O^^^  G»npany 

Sole  Makers— Chicago 
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AN   ADVERTISEMENT 

to  Trained  Nurses 


YOU  know  Dioxogen  by  its  work. 
In  thousands  of  cases  you  have  used 
it  with  telling  effect  as  a  safe  germi- 
cide.  You  know  how  valuable  it  is  as  a  pro- 
tection when  you  are  exposed  to  contagion. 

You  know  how  it  brings  down  the  tem- 
perature of  fevered  patients. 

You  know  that  Dioxogen  is  indispensa- 
ble not  only  in  the  sick-room — but  in 
households  to  prevent  sickness. — 

Spread  the  gospel  of  Dioxogen. 

Tell  your  patients  of  the  hundred  ways  it 
works  for  their  better  health  and  happiness. 


A,..*"' 


^     m 


Dioxogen  is  a  germicide — 
a  germ  destroyer— not  merely 
an  antiseptic.  It  is  abso- 
lutely harmless  too. 


Tlirec  Sizes 

Small  (5}  oz.)    -.       -  -  25c 

Medium  (lOio?..)      -  -  .'iOc 

Large  (20  ox.)            -  -  7-5c 


Dioxo 


98  Front  Street 


New  York  City 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Oct ' '  liiiprijted."  no  lacks  regiiired 


W€>od   Rollers 


Tin  Rollers 


New  Typewriter  HS 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  f  too  Machine.  Over  22,000  in  Daily  Use. 
BcBBctt  Portable  Trpcwriler  huH  Ickh  than  2.'iO  partH.  agalnxt 

2  I  CJ  '•■^*  ^^F^^^^mil^^^'"'  "W^ret  of  our  JIS  price. 
"'  .^K^vUUmU^^^    It'b  l>uMt  In  t)ie  famous 

.Klllott-Kisher  Hll- 

itnK    Machine 

l-uctory.Holdon 

a  inoncy-t>ack- 

iinieHH  -  BatlB* 

fl(*<l  ifuaranty. 

Wr.-l)4lb«.     Voa 

in  carry  for  hom0 

i<e,    buslorit    or 

trips      H«n<l    for 

»t»l'-»«n  1  Afft<l. 

I'rfipoHllfon. 

A.M.Bennett  Typj-wnter  L<...  3o6  Broadway,  New  Yorlc    I 
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Trial  Bottle 
10c. 

The  daintiest,  sweetest,  most  re- 
fined perfume.  Just  flower  fragrance 
— no  adulterant  added  — 50  limes 
more  concentrated  than  any  other 
perfume.     A  drop  lasts  weeLs. 

Ripger's  Flower  Drops  comes  in 
$1.50  bottles.  Odors:  Lily  of  ihe 
Valley,  Rose.  Crabapple,  Lilac, 
Violet. 

Send  for  miniature  bottle  to-day  and 
you'll  know  what  to  give  to  those  you 
like  to  give  to  and  what  to  use  always 
in  the  future.  We'll  send  it  for  lOc— 
if  you  mention  dealer's  name. 

Write  no'a — Ihe  sensation  will  re- 
main with  you  forever. 

PAUL  RIEGER 

216  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
New  York        Paris        San  Francisco 


I  II 

(1911) 
Impregnatile  I  held  myself,  secure 

Against  intrusion.     Who  can  measure  Man? 

How  should  I  guess  his  mortal  will  outran 
Defeat  so  far  that  danger  could  allure 
For  its  own  sake'.' — that  he  would  all  endure, 

All  sacrifice,  all  suffer,  rather  than 

Forego  the  daring  dreams  Olympian 
That  prophesy  to  him  of  victory  sure'.' 

Ah.  tameless  Courage! — dominating  power 
That,  all  attempting,  in  a  deathless  hour 

Made  earth-born  Titans  godlike,  in  revolt! 
Fear  is  the  fire  that  melts  Icarian  wings: 
Who  fears  nor  Fate,  nor  Time,  nor  what  Time 
brings. 
May  drive  Apollo's  steeds,  or  wield  the  thun- 
derbolt! 

Lippi7icott't>  prints  these  verses  which 
treat  of  the  old  mystery  of  the  complete 
and  willing  self-effacement  of  the  mother. 

A  Mother-Song 

By  Charlotte  Wilson 

W^ithin  the  hushed  throne-room  of  Life 

Spent  I  shall  lie,  and  still, 
Whilst  thou  thy  small,  indignant  breast. 

O  Little  Soul,  Shalt  fill 
With  breath  of  strange  mortality; 

And  send  thy  homele.ss  cry 
A-groping  for  thy  mother's  heart. 

Where,  spent  and  still,  I  lie. 

Oh,  if  God,  entering,  should  leave 

That  august  Door  ajar. 
And  let  the  wind  that  stirs  his  robe. 

Chill-blowing  from  afar. 
Puff  out  my  spirit  like  a  flame 

That  dieth  in  the  night, — 
(Jod  shield  Ihec  with  his  hollowed  hand, 

()  little,  little  Light! 

From  Harper's  we  get  this  impassioned 
lyric  by  G.  E.  Woodberry: 

The  Beveler:   A  Vineyard  iSong 

By'   G.  E.  Woodberhv 

ITn wreathe  thy  brow!  thy  cheek  outvies 

The  golden  grape  in  lusters  rare; 
The  rosebud  of  thy  mouth  denies 

The  living  rosebud  hanging  there; 
Nor  teach  the  radiance  of  thy  eyes 

To  coimterfeit  the  starry  air; 
I'Yom  all  things  else  the  beauty  dies. 

When  thou  art  near,  tho  they  are  fair; 
Star.  rose,  and  grape,  but  mirrors  warm 
Of  loves  that  from  thy  beauty  swarm. 
Thy  brief,  incarnate  shades;   in  thee 
The  world  returns  to  imity. 

Unwreathe  thyself,  and  singly  sliine 
Wine  of  the  world,  the  rose-divine 
Body  of  love,  desire  star-sown. 
That  s))arkles  in  the  midnight  zone  — 
All  beauty  cast  in  pas.sion's  mold 

In  thee  corporeally  bright — 
O  Dionysian  bloom,  unfold! 

C^rown.  crown  the  revel's  height. 
Sweet  reveler!  thy  golden  cheek. 

Thy  rosebud  mouth,  thy  starry  eyes 
A  darling  of  the  gods  bespeak. 

Who  take  thee  to  the  skies; 
With  hands  divinely  holding  up. 
As  'twere  youth's  flower,  the  vine-clad  cup, 
Drink  deep.  ()  lieav>-l)re!ithing  boy, 
Crush  on  thy  lii)s  long  draffs  of  joy: 

Then  bear  with  thee  to  lu^aven  along 
The  wisdom  of  the  vineyard  song: 
Chime  and  charm  thou  mayst  not  bear. 
For  the  shadows'  source  reigns  there: 
And  when  thou  put  test  thy  beauty  by. 

And  shall  at  last  unwreathe  thee  quite, 
Like  stars  that  on  the  distant  sky 

.'Suddenly  beam,  and  cease  from  light —  ■ 
For  who  may  know  what  shall  befall 
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After  the  whole  earth's  funeral? 

And  who  may  know  what  there  shall  be 

Without  the  senses'  imagery'? — 

Ah.  when  the  grape  and  rose  shall  shed 

Their  bloom,  and  garden-mold  shall  be, 
Reveal,  all  beauty  being  dead. 

Love's  imageless  eternity! 


An    eloquent 

m.7,nster  Gazette: 


sonnet    from     The    West- 


Sonnet 

Bt  Robe  Hennikbr  Heaton 

"And  for  faiUng  of  Love  on  our  part  thereof 
LS  all  our  Travail." — St.  Julian. 

Oh,  tell  me  not  through  Pain  is  Wisdom  won. 
Gaunt,  heavy-handed,  sparing  young  nor  old, 
Dimming  the  luster  of  our  youth's  brave  gold 

Before  the  day  is  spent^ — the  race  begun. 

See  yon  frail  cobweb  that  the  spider  spun 
Broken  by  fingers  rough  and  overbold, 
Mark  the  drenched  roses  their  soft  petals  fold 

Drooping  for  lack  of  warmth  and  autumn  sun. 

Oh,  Pain,  how  can  I  bow  me  to  thy  creed'? 

Tell  me  that  snows  the  fairest  blossoms  wake! 

TeU  me  that  shattered  lutes  best  music  make. 
TeU  me  that  strength  lies  in  the  broken  reed, 

TeU  me  all  this — and  then  for  pity's  sake 
Tell  me  that  Love,  not  Pain,  is  what  men  need. 

The  selection  given  below  appears  in  a 
recent  volume  of  poems  from  the  pen  of 
Percy  C.  Ainsworth  ("Poems  and  Son- 
nets," Charles  H.  Kelly,  London).  The 
author's  outlook  on  life  is  a  rather  cheerless 
one — but  it  is  poetical  none  the  less. 

Poem 

Bv  Percy  C.  Ainsworth 

'The  years  that  might  have  left  the  spirit  wise 
Have  flung  the  chains  of  reasoning  round  the 

soul — 
Have  turned  its  gaze  toward  an  earthly  goal. 
And  drifted  mists  of  learning  o'er  our  eyes. 

'  And  so  we  toil  for  that  which  is  not  bread, 
And  wear  our  lives  out  forging  prison  bars. 
Through  which  we  catch  but  glimpses  of  the 
stars 
Shining  with  mocking  brightness  overhead. 

'  We  leave  the  simple  master- words  of  life 
Behind  us  with  the  toys  of  childhood  years. 
Whilst  in  the  book-bound  wisdom  of  the  seers 
We  seek  some  scant  equipment  for  the  strife. 

'  Yet  now  and  then  a  sunset  or  a  flower. 
Or  some  old  haunt  revisited  once  more. 
Or  the  sea's  story  whispered  to  the  shore. 
Or  the  wind's  music  on  a  listening  bower. 

Will  bring  again  the  unalloyed  delight 

We  knew  before  our  life  had  held  a  wrong. 
Recall  the  refrain  of  a  cradle-song. 

.\nd  lift  the  shadows  from  our  saddened  sight.  " 

A  poem  with  an  imitative  feminine  note 
from  The  Delineator: 

"Beloved,    When    .4t    Night" 

Bv   Zona   CJalk 

Beloved,  when  at  night  1  hear  the  wind 
Beat  round  our  little  ca.s<-nicrit  like  a  sea. 
.\nd  hooded  fancies  hardly  half  divined 
Lean  from  Imagined  ways  to  menace  me, 
I  love  to  think  In  all  the  gusty  rou.se 
Of  midnight  war  and  battling  elm  and  oak 
How  safe  we  are  here  In  our  slnii)Ic  house. 
With  our  latched  door  and  pliiiiu-  oi  cliimnoy 
smoke. 

But  when,  swe(>t  suinniir-wise.  we  loiter  by, 
Wo  two,  upon  the  margin  of  the  clay, 
The  idle  wind  adream.  and  silence  shy 
.    And  colors  of  sun.set  IraiKinlllze  our  way. 
Then  what  the  rough  night  could  not  do  is 

done: 
For  lo.  within  the  calm  the  hour  has  made, 
I  stand  between  you  and  the  godiv  sun. 
And  in  our  utWr  peace  I  grow  afraid 


"7y&^  H^orld  is  mine— 

I  own  a  KODAK'' 

Take  a  Kodak  with,  jou,  and  picture,  from 
your  own  viewpoint,  not  merely  the  places 
that  interest  you  but  also  the  companions 
who  help  to  make  your  trip  enjoyable. 

Anybody  can  take  good  pictures  with  a  Kodak.  Cata- 
logue free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN    KODAK    COMPANY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


TOOTH 


POWDER^ 


It's  the  Oxygen 

in  Calox  (Peroxide  of  Hydrogrn)  itial  irndtr»itsoeflicicnt 

as  a  cicansrr   o(  the   moulli    and   wliitrnrr   cf    the    Icrlh. 

D«ntlstB  advUe  llii  u»c.         Pliynlclonii  preacribe  It. 

All  DruKRiats.  25  Ccnti 

-,11111,1,  ,,„,(  l:,,  ,IJ,i  ii;,     11  r.'.(«..</ 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW   YORK 

AkK  fiirthr  Citl,,.,-  T,„,ll,    llru^h.  :,:r 
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THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772.  Perry  BIdg..  Phil*. 
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The  1 0  and  1 1  Models 

of  the 

Remington 

Typewriter 

are  Visible   Writers  — and  more 


These  new  Remington  models  supply  visible  writing  under 
new  conditions — without  loss  of  efficiency. 

To  realize  what  this  means — the  combination  of  Remington 
strength  with  visible  writing — note  the  type  bars.  Note  them 
specially.  See  how  they  are  hung  in  a,  double  row.  This 
gives  room  for  the  broad  pivot  bearings.  Note  the  bar  itself, 
the  strong,  rigid  bar,  the  Remington  bar  you  have  always 
known,  made  from  a  steel  drop  forging.  Compare  this  bar 
with  the  ordinary  thin  bar,  stamped  out  of  sheet  steel,  and  you 
will  understand  one  reason  why  the  very  name  "Remington" 
stands  for  Strength  and  Reliability  in  a  Typewriter. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(incorporated)  .| 

New  York  and  Everywher^i 


in  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  diversion  every 
day  for  a  little  while  you  can  learn 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 

OR 

ITALIAN 


In  your  business,  in  your 
(luily  rending,  In  your 
foiiversation.  or  In  your 
trip  aiiniHil.  a  speakini; 
and  writing  tainiliarity 
witli  one  nrmore  ol  (lipse 
laniruaires  is  an  Invaln- 
alile  airouiplishment. 


The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 

Successful,  because  it  is  nature's  own 
method 

Almost  unconsciougly  you  ^li'le  into  thinking  In  the  nerv 
latii^iia^e,  tliiB  )>ein(jr  the  riHturul,  8Ure  way  of  becoming 
fnii.ihar  w  ith  the  new  tonioie.  Yfii  will  KiM^ak,  think,  and 
w  ri'..-  the  new  lunt(u.ige  in  eurprlsinfrly  short  time. 

30  minutes  a  day  for  ten  weeks 

Durlnt;  the  vfu-ation,  on  the  rara  coining  Hnd  ^oinpr 
to  bu.tme^-.  in  *xl<J  nionienlH.  vou  can  lM--come  familiar 
with  Fren'li.  fiermnn.  or  Spanish,  by  e^vlng  only  thirty 
lUlnuteH  a  day  for  eiit ht  or  ten  weelcs. 

Direct  lessons  from  great  linguists 

Kvery  ruir'  h!t"i  r  ifi  ( rititled  to  meMilM.T«hip  in  the  ctk- 
l>rHr.-.j  IC'  -■  ii't.i)  correapondenre  w;hool.  In  which  hlH  ex- 
1  !  :-  -  aj.  -  .1  •  rviiwd  t>y  eminent  llntfui^to  (n  the  three 
];iht<iiitiit-^.    f  In.- affords  t lie  Ix-neHtsof  a  private  instmctor. 

THOUSANDS  OF  " DIGEST  '  READERS  HAVE  USED  IT 

Price  for  each  language,  $6 
FUNK    &.    WAGNALLS     COMPANY 

NEW    YORK 


OUTHERN  invest- 
ments, all  based  on 
property  in  Georgia 
and  yielding  from  5  3^ 
to  7%  constitute  the 
best  investments  on  earth. 

eal  estate  worth  two  to 
four  times  the  loan,  secure 
our  mortgages. 


V-^2f 


7% 


Interest  on  Farm 
and  City  Mortgages 


We  collect  interest  and  principal,  at- 
tend to  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  reliev- 
ing you  of  all  details  without  charge. 

Write  for  particulars  and  let  us  add 
your  name  to  our  list  of  Satisfied, 
Gilt-edge  Security  Buyers. 

(aeorgia  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


AN  ENGLISHMAN   IN    THE 
ARAB    ARMY 

T  T  isn't  every  nineteen-year-old  boy  who 
-*■  can  startle  the  entu-e  world,  and  bring 
down  upon  his  shoulders  the  wrath  and 
vituperation  of  a  civilized  nation.  But  that 
was  the  fate  of  Herbert  Montague,  and 
the  New  York  Sun  is  authority  for  the 
statement  of  his  age.  Montague,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  "young  British 
officer"  who  joined  the  Turkish  ranks  and 
first  accused  the  Italians  of  "atrocities." 
He  is  back  in  London  now  because  of  a  bad 
attack  of  "nerves,"  but  hopes  soon  to  pull 
himself  together  and  rejoin  the  "army  of 
Allah."  His  first  home  interview  appeared 
a  fortnight  ago  and  is  reprinted  in  The  Sun. 
Said  Montague: 

I  left  London  in  October  with  the 
express  purpose  of  serving  with  the  Turk- 
ish forces  in  a  war  which  I  consider  they 
were  forced  into  against  the  conventions  of 
civilization.  I  have  all  along  felt  that  they 
were  splendid  fellows,  and  when  war  was 
declared  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  any- 
thing I  could  for  them. 

Many  British  officers  had  the  same  feel- 
ings, too.  I  discust  the  step  I  proposed 
taking  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  and  1 
believe  that  between  forty  and  sixty  officers 
in  our  Army  set  out  with  similar  intentions 
to  mine.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  was  the 
only  English  soldier  to  reach  the  front. 

My  services  were  accepted  by  the  Turk- 
ish authorities  in  London  and  I  left  Eng- 
land actually  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Turkish 
Army,  but  ostensibly,  to  facilitate  travel- 
ing, as  an  English  journalist. 

I  had  no  trouble  until  I  reached  Sfax. 
There,  after  considerable  bother  and  delay, 
the  problem  of  how  to  get  on  was  solved 
by  the  kindly  offices  of  a  trading-ship 
captain,  a  Frenchman,  I  believe,  who  gave 
me  a  passage  in  his  ship  to  Tripoli. 

Our  passage  in  the  small  boat  was  a 
hazardous  one,  and  at  one  time  we  were 
perilously  near  being  ^vrecked.  But  we 
got  through  all  right  and  I  managed  to 
reach  the  Turkish  forces  without  any 
wild  adventures.  Here,  officers  being 
scarce,  I  was  welcomed,  and  I  was  at 
f)nce  posted  to  a  "  battalion  "  composed  of 
Turks  and  Arabs. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  gen- 
erally the  Arabs  will  not  tolerate  Europeans 
if  they  can  help  it;  usually  they  are  very 
antagonistic  to  white  men.  But,  why  1  do 
not  know,  I  proved  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Not  only  did  they  wel- 
come me  as  a  leader,  but  they  actually 
profest  to  regard  me  as  a  sort  of  Allah- 
sent  mascot. 

I  can  not  say  anything  about  the  size  of 
the  force  the  Turks  now  have,  but  it  has 
gone  on  growing  from  the  start,  and  every 
Arab  in  the  desert  is  ready  to  fight.  Every 
now  and  then  a  sheik  comes  in  with  2,000 
men  or  so — his  whole  following.  They  are 
all  armed.  Most  of  them  have  rifles  of 
some  sort,  and  the  Senoussi,  who  are 
joining  in,  have  Mausers.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  hav(»  two-handed  swords  left  be- 
hind by  the  Crusaders,  and  some  have 
chain    armor    of    the    same    time.      It    is 
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«urious  to  see  such  an  outfit  in  such  a  war. 
From  what  we  read  of  the  Italian  re- 
ports of  the  fighting  the  estimates  from 
Rome  of  the  Italian  losses  are  entirely 
unreliable,  untrue.  They  give  absurdly 
small  losses  in  engagements  in  which  I 
took  part,  and  I  know  their  losses,  for  we 
counted  the  dead. 

The  Turks  have  as  many  men  as  they 
want,  and  they  have  enough  ammunition 
to  last  for  five  years.  They  have  the 
whole  food  resources  of  the  hinterland  at 
their  disposal — meat,  poultry,  rice,  bread, 
fruit,  coffee — all  they  want.  They  can 
carry  on  the  war  forever.  The  one  good 
thing  the  Italians  have  done  is  to  use  the 
aeroplane.  They  came  humming  over 
every  day,  and  we  could  never  get  at  them 
with  our  guns. 

Altho  nominally  only  a  Lieutenant  I 
frequently  found  myself  in  command  of  as 
many  as  2,000  troops  at  a  time.  I  rode  a 
horse  and  my  uniform  was  the  ordinary 
field  khaki  and  a  fez.  Exactly  how  many 
actions  I  took  part  in  I  can  not  say. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  used  to  fight 
when  we  thought  we  could.  We  certainly 
had  a  scrap  of  some  kind  every  day,  and 
sometimes  two. 

While  I  was  in  Tripoli  the  Italians 
seemed  to  lie  low  most  times  and  do 
nothing  tiU  we  forced  them  to. 

With  the  Arabs.  I  never  had  the  slight- 
est trouble.  Whatever  I  ordered,  through 
interpreters,  they  did  or  tried  to  do  with 
an  admirable  discipline  and  cheerfulness. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  spell,  when 
I  was  down  with  dysentery,  I  was  at  the 
front  from  October  21  to  December  21, 
when  I  left  for  London.  I  was  in  a  hos- 
pital for  some  time,  and  when  I  started 
home  I  had  to  travel  five  days  on  horse- 
back and  I  could  get  very  little  milk. 
The  consequence  was  I  had  to  eat  any- 
thing I  could  get  instead  of  living  on  milk, 
and  it  knocked  me  out  again. 

I  left  Azizia  Neshet  Pasha's  head- 
quarters on  December  21  and  rode  across 
the  country  by  way  of  Zwara  to  Ben 
Gardani,  which  is  the  first  place  in  Tunisia 
— a  civilized  town,  where  I  got  a  motor- 
car. There  I  got  also  some  condensed 
milk,  but  at  Medinie  I  was  too  bad  to  go 
on,  and  I  had  to  lie  up  for  a  time. 

While  I  was  there  I  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  right  flank.  We  were  in  the 
oasis  round  Tripoli  town,  and  were  attack- 
ing the  Italians  practically  every  day. 
It  was  all  foot-work,  for  to  ride  was  simply 
to  ask  to  be  shot.  So  we  all  went  afoot, 
Turks  and  Arabs,  and  I  never  want  to 
fight  with  braver  men. 

Montague,  on  the  other  hand,  doesn't 
think  much  of  the  Italians  as  fighters — 
but  he  admits  that  they  mak(>  good  spies. 
On  the  way  home,  he  says: 

At  every  stopping-place  to  Sfax,  a 
000-miles  journey,  which  I  did  by  motor, 
I  was  watched,  and  from  Sfax  to  London 
men  followed  me.  All  the  way  back 
different  pairs  of  men  have  shadowed  me; 
where  one  couple  gave  up  another  couple 
took  their  place. 

Once,  when  I  was  resting  and  dining 
in  Bengardane,  one  of  the  spies  sat  at  an 
adjacent  table,  while  from  Marseilles  to 
i'aris  to  London  two  men  followed  mo  on 
train  and  boat. 

At  Victoria   I  either  shook  them  off  or 


THERE  is  nothing  more  important  to 
the  American  housewife  than  the 
preparation  of  wholesome,  delicate 
and  dainty  foods  for  her  family.  More  and 
more  people  now  realize  that  by  intelligent 
eating,  not  only  can  they  avoid  such 
common  ills  as  headache  and  indigestion, 
but  can  do  much  to  make  good  health 
their  normal  condition. 

Great  interest  centers  in  the  effort  to 
establish  the  correct  proportion  of  vege- 
table and  animal  products  in  the  daily  diet. 
Every  important  test  made  lately  has 
confirmed  the  popular  idea  that  all  other 
things  being  equal,  a  vegetable  product  is 
more  desirable  than  an  animal  one,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  desirability 
of  replacing  a  greasy  animal  fat  with  a 
flaky  vegetable  product. 

Crisco,  the  new  product  for  frying,  for 
shortening  and  for  general  cooking  is  pure- 


In  Crisco,  F!sh  Balls  Fry  in  One  Minute 

ly  vegetable  and  should  be  used  for  cooking 
where  you  now  use  fats  of  animal  origin, 
such  as  butter  or  lard.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
compound  or  mixture  of  oils  and  fats. 
There  is  absolutely  no  animal  matter  in  it. 

Exquisitely  Clean 

/^RISCO  is  absolutely  clean  and  pure  in 
^^  origin  and  manufacture.  It  never 
gets  strong,  it  stays  sweet  and  fresh.  It 
is  put  up  in  immaculate  packages  pro- 
tected from  dust  and  store  odors.     No 


hands  ever  touch  it;  no  unsanitary  paddles, 
boats  or  tubs.  As  soon  as  you  see  Crisco, 
you  will  be  impressed  with  its  purity.  It 
is  a  delicious  cream  white,  pleasing  and 
appetizing  in  appearance.  The  color,  flavor 
and  odor  are  natural;  there  is  nothing 
artificial  about  it. 

Notice  its  Delicate  Aroma 

CRISCO  has  the  fresh,  pleasant  odor  of 
a  vegetable  product.  It  has  none  of 
the  disagreeable  features  so  characteristic 
of  compounds  or  mixtures  of  oils  and  fats. 
Its  use  is  not  attended  by  even  the  slight- 
est odor  in  the  kitchen,  nor  do  Crisco  fried 
foods  or  pastries  have  any  suggestion  of 
the  offensive  odor  or  flavor  which  accom- 
panies the  use  of  cottonseed  oil  or  lard 
compounds.  Test  it  in  hot  biscuits.  Open 
a  Crisco  biscuit  when  it  is  very  hot  and 
notice  the  delightful  biscuit  aroma.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  qualities  of 
Crisco,  for  the  strong  odor  of  the  ordinary 
fats  in  common  use  has  made  them  thor- 
oughly objectionable. 

Purchase  a  package  of  Crisco  today. 
Use  it  throughout  your  cooking  and  see 
how  wholesome,  delicate  and  dainty  it 
makes  your  food. 

On  request,  we  shall  mail  a 
fully  illustrated  booklet  show- 
ine  many  other  advantages  of 
Crisco. 

Packages  25c, 
50c,  and  $1.00 
except  in  the 
Far  West 


Crisco  is  Purely  Vegetable 


(rLI^CO  -  Better tkan^Mttcr for Qoking 

Crisco  is  being  placed  in  the  grocery  stores  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  your  oixm  grocer  does  not  keep 
it, you  probably  ivillfind  it  in  one  of  the  other  stores  in  your  neighborhood;  if  not,  on  receipt  of  25c 
in  stamps  or  coin,  nue  ivill  send  you  by  mail  or  express,  charges  prepaid,  a  regular  25c  package.  If 
you  order  from  us,  'write  plainly  your  name  and  address,  and  also  let  us  have  the  name  of  your 
grocer.     Not  more  than  one  package  ivill  be  sent  direct  from  us  to  any  one  customer. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IF* THE  TRIAL  BALANCE  IS  '^T^' 

It  worries  no  one  but  you — the  bookkeeper. 

No  matter  whose  mistake  it  is,  it's  up  to  you  to  stay  and  drudge, 
regardless  of  regular  hours,  until  the   books  are  straightened  out. 
Doiv't  do  it— there  is  a  better  way.    The 

„  ^r-^        Comptometer 

'"^^^**^  ADDS  DIVIDES 


MULTIPLIES 

relieves  your  mind  of 
the  wearing  grind  of 
mechanical    thinking 
"gives  you  more  time 
fordoing  the  thingsthat 
-•  -count,  both  for  yourself 
and  the  firm.    It  handles  all  your  figure  work— addition,  multiplication, 
division,  subtraction.     Yon  simply  push  the  keys— the  machine  does  the 
rest,  with  sure  accuracy.    Try  if —see  liow  it  works.     Trial  free- write  us 
about  it  and  get  free  copy  of  ''Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation." 

FELT  &  T.^RRANT  MFG.  CO.,  1731  N.  Paulina  St..  CHIC.VGO,  ILL. 
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TOMATOES 


Raising  a  Roof 
For  a  Rainy  Day 

By  FRANKLIN  O.  KING 

"  into  Each  Life  Some  Rain  Must  Fall," 
said  Longfellow,  and  I  believe  Vou  will  agree 
with  Me,  Mr.  Reader,  that  it  is  a  Wise  Man 
■who  Knows  enough  to  Come  in  out  of  the  Wet. 
If  Vou  haven't  the  Prudence  and  Foresight  to 
take  advantage  of  Good  Weather  and  Raise 
a  Roof  for  Your  Family  that  will  Protect  them 
•when  the  Storms  come,  it  will  be  Up  to 
Them  to  Find  Shelter  where  Best  They  may. 
The  wisdom  of  '•  Laying  By  Something  For  a 
Rainy  Day"  was  never  Better  Exemplified 
than  it  is  at  Present,  and  if  that  Sonielhing'xs 
properly  Invested  in  an  Income-  Producing 
Farm  Home  in  Gulf  Coast  Texas,  Your 
Children  some  Day  Will  Rise  up  and  Call 
yon  Blessed. 

How  much  Better 
off  are  You  than  1  -ast 
Year,  or  the  Year 
before  That ."  How 
Much  have  You  Act- 
ually Got  that  You 
could  call  Your  Own? 
A  little  Furniture  ?  A 
Piano,  perhaps  ?  A 
Few  Dollars  in  the 
Bank?  And  how 
many  Weary  Years 
has  it  taken  You  to 
get  Together  that 
little  Mite?  Don't 
You  see  how  Hope- 
less It  is?  You  come 
Home  each  Night  a 
little  more  Tired,  and 
Your  good  Wife  can 
see  the  gray  coming 
into  Your  Hair — if  It 
isn't  already  There. 
Chances  for  Promo- 
tion grow  Less  and 
Less,  as  each  Year  is  added,  but  Ever  and 
Always  Your  Expenses  seem  to  Grow. 

The  Systematic  Saver  Accumulates  slowly, 
unless  His  Savings  are  Put  to  Work  where 
They  can  Earn  Something  Worth  While. 
Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  put  into  the  Savings 
Bank  will,  in  One  N'ear,  at  3  percent  earn  ^'ou 
less  than  Fifty  Dollars.  Half  of  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred Dollars  invested  in  One  of  our  Ten-Acre 
Danbury  C'olony  Farms,  in  convenient  Monthly 
Payments  (Protected  by  .Sickness  and  Insur 
»nce  Clauses)  will  Earn  Freedom  from  Care, 
and  that  Comfort  which  comes  from  the 
Ability  to  Sit  under  (Jne"s  "Own  Vine  and 
Fig  Tree,"  with  a  certain   Income  Insured. 

The  Best  Incentive  to  Persistent  and  System- 
atic Saving  is  the  Desire  to  Get  a  Home.  The 
Best  Place  I  Know  of  to  Get  a  Home  is  in  the 
Rain  Belt  of  Gulf  Coast  Texas,  where  You  can 
GrowThree  Big  Money-Making  Crops  a  \'ear, 
on  the  Same  .Soil,  and  where  Irrigation  and 
Fertilisation  do  not  Eat  up  the  Profits  ^'our 
Hands  Create. 


ONIONS 


The  Man  with  the  Hoe — and  titc  Bank  Accouitt. 


If  every  Man  who  reads  this  Article  would 
Take  the  Time  to  THINK,  and  the  Trouble 
to  INVESTIGATE,  every  Acre  of  our  Dan 
bury  Colony  Land  Would  be  Sold  Within  the 
Next  Three  Months.  If  Every  Woman  who 
glances  through  this  Advertisement  but  Knew 
the  Plain  Truth  about  our  Part  of  Texas,  You 
couldn't  Keep  Her  away  from  There  with  a 
Shot-Gun,  because  the  Woman  is  Primarily  a 
Home-Seeker  and  a  Home-Maker,  and  the 
Future  of  Her  Children  is  the  Great  Proposition 
that  is  Uppermost  in  Her  Mind  and  Heart. 

Do  Vou  Know  that  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  Net  Profit 
of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre  in  Gulf  Coast,  Texas? 
Do  Vou  Know  men  have  realized  more  than 
$1,000  an  acre  Growing  Oranges  in  Our  Coun- 
try? If  Vou  Do  Not  know  these  things,  you 
should  read  up  on  the  subject,  and  you  must 
not  fail  to  get  our  Free  Book,  which  contains 
nearly  ico  photographs  of  growing  Crops,  etc. 
What  would  Vou  think  of  a  little  Town  of 
about  1,200  People  situated  near  our  Lands, 
where  they  ship  on  an   average  of  ^400,  000 

worth  of  Fruit,  Veg- 
etables,Poultry, Eggs, 
etc.,  a  year  ?  During 
1 910  this  Community 
shipped  nearly 
$100,000  worth  of 
Strawberries  alone. 

We  are  situated 
within  convenient 
shipping  distance  of 
Three  Good  Rail- 
roads, and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  have  the 
inestimable  Advan- 
tages of  Water  Trans- 
portation through  the 
.Splendid  Harbors  of 
Galveston  and  Ve- 
lasco,  so  that  our 
Freight  Rates  are  cut 
Practically  in  Half. 
The  Climate  is  Ex- 
tremely Healthful 
and  Superior  to  that 
of  California  or 
Florida — Winter  and  Summer — owing  to  the 
Constant  Gulf  Breeze. 

Our  Contract  Embodies  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance,and  should  You  die,or  become  totally 
disabled,  Your  Family,  or  anyone  else  Vou  name, 
will  get  the  Farm  without  the  Payment  of 
another  Penny.  If  You  should  be  Dissatisfied, 
we  will  Absolutely  Refund  Your  Money,  as  per 
the  Terms  of  our  Guarantee. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book.  Fill  Out  the  Blank 
Space  below  with  Your  Name  and  Address, 
plainly  written,  and  mail  it  to  the  Texas-Gulf 
Realty  Company,  1318  I'eoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111.  Read  it  carefully,  then  use 
Your  Own  Good  Judgment. 
*  *  » 
Please  send  me  your  Book — Independence  with  Ten  Acres. 
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1  5%    -    6%    -    7% 

Our  Bond  Department  will  send  you 
without  charge  booklet  "6%  Coupon 
Bonds"  which  should  be  read  by  ever\ 
person  who  desires  information  regard- 
ing a  safe,  convenient  method  of  invest- 
ing money. 

Address  Department  "  B." 

THE    ISLAND   CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 

K.EY    WEST  FLORIDA 

CAPITAL     SI00,000.00 


Expansive  Breathing 

A  book  that  fully  explains 
how  to  vitalize  the  Blood 
through  proper  breathine. 
C orrect  breathing  (both 
sexes)  described  by  dia- 
grams,etc.  Book  contains  64 
pages  of  important  informa- 
tion on  Chest  Expansion, 
Lung  Development  and  Inter- 
nal Exercise.  Includes  Special 
Breathing  Kxercises;  Endors- 
ed by  Physicians-  Accepted  by 
the  National  Medical  Library. 

Sent  on  rcrcipt  of  10c  —  coin  or 
btaiiips 

P.    Von  Boeckmann,    R.    S. 

1350  TennlDal  Bldg. 
103  Park  Ave.,       New  York  City 


they  had  seen  sufficient  of  me  for  the  tune. 
Anyhow,  when  I  came  away  from  the  sta- 
tion, after  a  leisurely  shave  and  bath,  I  saw 
no  spies.  1  dare  say  they  are  still  watfli- 
ing  me  closely  in  London. 

When  Montague  was  .sixty  miles  out  in 
the  desert  he  was  once  overtaken  by  an 
Arab  horseman  who  had  made  the  ride  to 
give  the  "white  mascot"  a  tiny  bottle  of 
attar  of  desert  orchids  to  take  to  his 
mother  in  England.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
rarest  perfume  in  the  w^orld. 


WHEN   SHUSTER'S  DANDER  WAS  UP 

''\A7HEN  in  Persia,  do  as  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  you  do,"  was 
the  compliment  paid  to  the  Big  Bear  by 
W.  Morgan  81iuster  on  the  first  day  of  his 
arrival  in  Paris.  Furthermore,  the  Amer- 
ican ex-Treasurer-General  went  on  to  say 
frhat — "My  removal  from  office  was  the 
result  of  a  coup  d'etat  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  who  hired  the  Bakhtiris  to  close 
up  the  Persian  Parliament  (the  Mejliss). 
not  even  allowing  the  janitor  to  enter  the 
building."  Such  a  sorry  state  of  affairs 
as  the  last  naturally  roused  this  intrepid 
American's  dander,  and  for  a  while  he  was 
all  for  a  scrap.  To  the  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times  Shuster  the 
other  daj'  .said: 

I  had  behind  me  .'1,000  Fidais  (National 
Volunteers),  and  for  twenty-four  hours  1 
fought  an  internal  struggle  to  decide 
whether  I  should  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
Constitutional  Government  against  the 
illegal  dictators.  I  finally  decided  that 
the  immediate  interests  of  Persia  would 
best  be  served  by  my  withdrawal  and  the 
prevention  of  bloodshed. 

In  reply  to  the  question  "How  is  Per- 
sia?" Mr.  Shuster  went  on  to  say: 

It  is  still  on  the  map,  but  except  as  a 
geographical  expression  Persia  has  ceased 
t  o  exist.  .  .  .  To-day  no  government  exist.*- 
in  Teheran  except  the  self-constituted  Di- 
rectory under  the  protection  of  4,00(1 
Ru.ssian  bayonets. 

While  I  was  there  with  my  wife  and 
daughters,  whom  all  the  time  I  wished 
10,000  miles  away,  I  had  entire  control  of 
Persian  finance.  A  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence could  have  done  wonders  if  he  were 
allowed  to  work  out  his  schemes,  but  all 
my  plans  were  oppost^d  by  Russia,  all  the 
American  officers  were  turned  out,  and 
the  papers,  books,  etc.,  were  taken  away. 

But  recrimination  is  of  no  use  now. 
My  legal  training  has  taught  me  nt^ver 
to  question  a  decision.  Now  the  hardest 
question,  and  one  I  keep  asking  myself,  is. 
"  Has  my  connection  with  Persia  benefited 
its  people'/"  Conscientiously  I  must  say. 
"No." 

Asked  if  he  was  ever  in  danger  of  assas- 
sination, Mr.  Shuster  said  that  he  was  not . 
\lo  had  a  faithful  body-guard  of  150  men 
who  escorted  him  everywhere;  moreover, 
says  The  Times: 

The  Russian  (Jovernraent  took  ever\ 
precaution    to    see    that    he    got    out    of 
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Persia  unharmed.  As  his  automobile  en- 
tered the  Caspian  towns,  however,  hun- 
dreds of  Russian  soldiers  picked  up  rocks 
from  the  road,  with  menacing  gestures,  as 
if  to  throw  them  in  his  direction. 

"If  any  were  thrown,"  said  Mr.  Shuster, 
."we  were  not  hit." 

Mr.     Shuster    hopes    to    get    back    to 
America  some  time  in  February.    He  is  not 
he  says,   a  candidate  for   the   Presidency 
."in  either  party." 


THE  DICKENS  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

A  LITTLE  girl  was  once  asked  by  her 
schoolmistress,  which,  of  Dickens  and 
Scott,  was  the  greater.  Immediately  she 
chose  the  latter,  giving  as  proof  of  her  opin- 
ion that  she  had  often  heard  of  "Great 
Scott,"  but  never  of  great  Dickens.  But 
for  all  that, 'Charles  Dickens  holds  a  place 
second  to  none  in  the  hearts  of  American 
children,  and  most  appropriately  it  was 
here  that  Charles  Dickens'  own  brother 
came  to  make  his  home,  and  Americans  big 
and  small  are  reminded  that  there  are  in 
this  country  to-day  no  less  than  sixteen  of 
the  Dickens  family.  Here  is  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  head  of  the  American  line, 
as  told  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Bertram  A. 
Dickens,  in  The  Epworth  Herald  (Chicago) : 

My  father  was  a  journalist,  and  was  born 
at  Portsmouth,  England,  in  1826,  and  died 
in  Chicago  in  1866  and  is  buried  in  Grace- 
land  Cemetery.  He  was  fourteen  years  the 
junior  of  his  brother  Charles.  He  was  for 
some  time  a  correspondent  for  the  London 
News.  When  he  came  to  this  country  he 
purchased  land  near  Amboy,  111.,  and  edited 
the  first  newspaper  published  in  that 
city 

Charles  Dickens  was  the  oldest  son  of  the 
family,  and  my  father,  Augustus  N.  Dick- 
ens, was  the  youngest.  Between  these 
brothers  there  was  an  unusually  strong  and 
conspicuous  attachment,  reminding  one  of 
that  between  David  and  Jonathan,  and 
Damon  and  Pythias. 

My  father  was  the  original  "Boz," 
which  was  a  pet  name  of  the  family  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  brother  Charles. 
But,  later  in  life,  when  both  had  reached 
mature  years,  there  grew  up  between  them 
an  estrangement  which  was  as  lamentable 
as  their  aflfection  had  been  commendable. 

In  trying  to  account  for  this  marked 
change  of  attitude,  several  causes  have  been 
suggested,  some  of  them  favoring  the 
English  author,  and  others  his  American 
brother.  From  my  angle  of  vision,  all 
these  are  mere  inferences  and  erroneous. 

My  apprehension  is,  that  the  "American 
Notes,"  which  is  largely  the  product  of  the 
author's  unfavorable  impressions  of  Amer- 
icans received  by  him  during  his  first  visit 
to  this  country,  was  the  primary  cau.se  of 
this  manifest  change,  whatever  may  have 
been  secondary. 

My  father  was  an  ofTicial  in  the  British 
Army  in  the  Crimean  War,  })ut  had  always 
been  a  great  admirer  of  the  United  States 
and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  its  citizens. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  positive  per- 
son, and  could  not  endure  graceful  criti- 
cisms, say  nothing  of  disparaging  ridicule, 


STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT 

In  the  mornings  mail,  the  letters 
written  on  Strathmore  Parchment 
usually    receive   first  attention.1^ 
That  is   a  natural   compliment   to 
their   distinguished   character.  V^^ 
Strathmore  Parchment  costs  about 
three  cents  more  per  hundred  letter- 
neaas  tkan  other  good  business  papers. 
Isrit  "first  attention" worth  this  extra 
cost?   If  you  think  it  is,  write  for  the 
Strathmore  Parchment  Test  Book. 


THE  STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO.. 

Mittineague,  A\ass..  U.  S.  A. 


t^  The"Stratkm.ore  Quality  line  includes  KigK  cciste  papera  for  artistic  printing  K 


Will  You  Try  ICOHl^Si^fl  At  Our  Risk? 


Read  THIS!    Use  Come-Packt  Furniture  in  your  home  for  a  year — give  it 
the  test  of  service — your  money  back  any  time  you  say.     THAT'S  the  proof. 

Made  from  choicest  of  hardwood— Quarter  Sawn  White 
Oak — splendidly  fashioned,  honestly  built  and  hand- 
somely finished.  Exclusive  desig'ns  that  are  simi)le.  dig- 
nified, forever  pleasing.     Your  choice  of  eight  finishes. 

And  You  Save  Over  Half 

by  buying  direct  from  our  factories. 
Our  new  Toledo  plant  makes  still 
greater  economy  and  prompter  ship- 
ments possible.  Our  big  "Money- 
Back  Catalog"  has  six  money-saving 
departments.  A  Postcard  brings  it 
postpaid.    Write  TODAY  to 

COME-PACKT  FURNITURE  CO., 

219  Femwood  Atcdqc.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

{b'omit'rly  Ann  ArtH>r} 
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NEW  3  IN  1   POLICY 

LIFE-ACCIDENT-HEALTH 

For  $17.00  a  Year 

YOU   CAN    BE    /ETNA-IZED 

Against  loss  of  life  from  any  cause  in  the  sum  of  $250 

'Payable  immediately  upon  filing  OfTicial  Death  Certificate.) 

Against  death  by  Ordinary  Accident  for     -    -    -    -    $1,250 

Against  death  by  Travel  or  Burning  Building  Acci- 
dent for     $2,250 
The  last  two  amounts  increase  in  five  years  to  SI.750  and  SS-USO 
Against  loss  of  time  from  Sickness    -    -    -    -    $5.oo  weekly 
Against  Loss    of   Time  '  0''«''"3''y  accidents      $5. OO  weekly 

'  Travel  accidents  $IO.OO  weekly 

You  must  be  in  good  health;  under  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
your  occupation  must  put  you  in  class  "Preferred"  as  occu- 
pations are  classified  by  Accident  Companies. 

We  cannot  tell  you  in  this  advertisement  about  Special 
Payments  for  Loss  of  Hand,  Foot  or  Eye ;  Both  Hands.  Feet 
or  Eyes;  Fees  for  Surgical  Operations;  Hospital  Expenses; 
Payments  for  Partial  as  well  as  Total  Loss  of  Time  with  pay- 
ments every  eight  weeks,  or  payments  of  fixed  amounts  in 
advance  of  recovery  for  certain  stated  injuries  by  which  this 
Insurance  protects  your  income. 

Send  us  the  coupon  and  let  our  Agent  tell  you  the  rest. 

Whether  you  insure  for  One  Thousand  or  Fifty  Thousand 
the  cost  is  proportionately  the  same. 

^PR  OT  ECn^  YOU  R^  INCOM  E . 

/ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  C07 

Aii'ideiit  and  Liability  Department  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Send  me  information  about  your  NEW  3  IN  I  POLICY 

Name 


Address 


Age- 


Occupation — 


caWeek  Pays  Wash  Bill|4 

Electricity  or  Water-Power  Does  the  Work 


Just  a  'Twist  of  the  Wrist"  Starts  or  Stops  the  Machine! 

The  1900  Motor  WaHhers  are  now  at  work  In  tbonsands  of  homes.  They  are  doing  the 
work  formerly  done  bv  women,  at  a  co!>t  of  !4  ot'iits  a  week  for  power,  ijaving  thoaeands 
apon  thouHands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Saving  world*  of  wash-day  tronbles.  Leaving 
the  women  free  to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing. 

The  1900  Motor  Washer 

Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 
Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces. 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer  with  either  Electric  Motor  or 
'Water  Motor.  Voa  torn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  tarn  on  the  light, and  back 

and  forth  goes  the  tub,  wash- 
ing the  clothes  for  dear  life. 
And  it's  all  so  simple  and  easy 
that  overneeing  its  work  is 
mere  child's  play. 


Write  for 
FREE  Book 


A  Self-Working  Wringer 
Free  With  Every  Wa»her 


1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  coooected  with  any  ordinary 

Electric  Light  Fixture 


1900  Water  Motor  Waiher 

Can  be  connected  with 
any  water  tfit>  inst?intly 


The  motor  runs  Washer  and  Wringer.  We  guarantee  the  perfect 
working  of  both.  No  extra  charge  for  Wringer,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  made.  WK1TI-:  FOB  FBEE  ItUOK  and  80  Days' 
KKKK  TKIALOKFEIU  Uon't  doubt  I  Don't  say  it  can't  be  done. 
The  free  book  proves  that  it  con.  But  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take 
our  word  for  it.  We  offer  to  send  a  1900  Motor  Washer  on  absolute 
Free  Trial  for  an  entire  month  to  any  responsible  person.  Not 
a  cent  of  security— nor  a  promise  to  buy.  Just  your  word  that 
you  will  give  it  a  test.  We  even  agree  to  pay  the  freight,  and 
will  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  It.  A  postal  card 
with  yonrname  and  address  sent  to  as  today  will  bring  jSDthe 
book  free  by  return  mall.  .■...«.« 

All  tor  respondence  should  be  addressed  to  lOOO  WASHI'.U  €/«»., 
.■><>4v:  Court  St..miighninton,l«(.Y.  Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada, 
write  to  the  Canadian  Wanher  Co.,  355Tonge  St., Toronto. Can. 


regarding  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
decided  some  day  to  cast  his  lot. 

SlIbsequentlJ^  the  novelist's  impressions 
of  this  country  and  its  people  were  very 
much  modified,  and  his  commendations 
took  the  place  of  his  former  criticisms. 
This  must  have  partially  bridged  the 
chasm  between  them,  for  at  my  father's 
death,  in  1866,  my  guardian  received  for 
me  from  Charles  Dickens  fifty  pounds 
sterling  annually,  which  continued  until 
the  author's  death  in  1870.  But  in  his  last 
visit  to  this  country  Charles  Dickens  did 
not  come  to  see  my  father,  nor  did  he  give 
readings  in  Chicago,  so  I  infer  that  the 
chasm  was  but  partiallj'  bridged. 

But  we  have  yet  to  account  for  the 
sixteen  Americans  of  the  Dickens  family 
already  mentioned.  Beginning,  then,  says 
our  informant: 

My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Bertha 
Phillips,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Phillips, 
for  many  years  said  to  have  been  the  most 
eloquent  man  at  the  bar  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  was  familiarly  known  as 
"Napoleon"  Phillips  on  account  of  an  ora- 
tion with  which  he  celebrated  the  downfall 
of  the  great  soldier.  "He  is  Fallen!"  was 
one  of  the  readings  in  the  school-books  of 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  All  that  remains, 
1  understand,  is  a  few  lines  in  a  dictionary 
of  familiar  quotations.  "Grand,  gloomy, 
and  peculiar,  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  a 
sceptered  hermit,  wrapt  in  the  solitude  of 
his  own  originality." 

My  mother  died  in  1868  and  was  sur- 
vived by  three  children — myself,  Adrian 
my  brother,  and  Amy  my  sister.  I  was 
then  less  than  eleven  years  of  age. 

By  a  chain,  composed  of  many  strange 
and  mysterious  providential  links,  our 
little  family  was  separated  and  we  have 
grown  up  apart  from  each  other.  My 
brother  Adrian  now  lives  in  Chicago  and 
has  a  family  of  three  cliildren.  My  sister 
Amy  is  married  to  Charles  Howland,  has 
four  daughters,  and  lives  at  Rockland, 
Mass.  We  have  five  children,  two  sons, 
three  daughters,  and  also  one  grandson. 
Thus,  there  are  si.xteen  of  the  Dickens 
family  living  in  this  country. 


THE  LAMPOONS   OF  "  LABBY  " 

FATHER,  did  God  make  Labby,  too?  " 
It  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  York- 
shire farmer  who  was  talking.  "Yes,  my 
daughter."  "What  for,  father?"  No 
reply  was  then  made,  and  none  has  been 
since  offered — for  the  one  good  reason, 
asserts  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that 
"nobody  knows."  Labby,  this  paper  goes 
on  to  recount,  played  too  many  different 
parts,  and  played  each  of  them  too  well, 
to  be  thus  easily  disposed  of.  But  then 
the  editor  of  London  Truth  had  luck  with 
him  always.  To  go  back  to  the  very 
beginning: 

Two  generations  back  the  name  of 
Labouchere  had  been  tagged  to  an  amazing 
story  of  how  a  young  Dutch  clerk,  on  a 
mission  to  the  Barings,  had  audaciously 
asked  a  partner  of  the  house  for  the  hand 
of  his  daughter.  Eventually  he  won,  and 
left  a  fortune  in  entail.  To  this  his  grand- 
son, Labby,  fell  heir,  altho  his  uncle,  the 
elder,  prayed  for  a  son  and  married  twice 
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in  the  hope  of  male  issue,  and  begot  some 
ten  children,  all  daughters.  This  was  not 
the  least  incident  of  Labby's  luck.  So 
much  for  the  circumstances  wliich  made 
him  an  EngUshman  and  a  wealthy  man, 
and  also  made  possible  the  founding  of 
Truth. 

When  Labouehere  proposed  to  start 
a  journal  on  the  Unes  of  Truth,  London 
laughed  loudly.  It  was  successful,  and 
paid  handsome  returns  from  the  second 
number.  Labouehere  had  been  para- 
grapher  on  The  World,  under  Yates,  but 
it  displeased  him  to  think  of  himself  doing 
all  the  work  and  the  editor  taking  in  all 
the  money — as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  scorned 
wealth.  On  his  new  journal  he  employed 
Horace  Voules,  a  dapper  young  man,  and, 
as  Labby  said,  "the  only  gentleman  in  the 
place."  He  explained  his  engagement  of 
Voules  by  printing  the  latter's  name  in 
Truth,  and  saying  that,  in  case  of  trouble 
in  a  suit  for  libel,  Voules  would  be  of  use 
by  going  to  prison  in  his  stead. 

Paradoxical  he  was,  and  this  story 
illustrates  that  quality.  Actually,  he 
courted  hbel  suits,  and  spent  a  fortune  in 
fees  to  Sir  George  Lewis,  the  "father  con- 
fessor of  London,"  who  defended  him. 
Labouehere  announced  always  that  he 
would  never  take  advantage  of  techni- 
calities in  such  legal  actions  against  him, 
and  would  do  everything  to  obtain  and 
expedite  justice. 

The  stories  told  of  this  progressive  Eng- 
lishman are  out  of  all  proportion  even  to 
the  long,  eventful  life  that  he  led.  Says 
our  informant: 

He  himself  is  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  traveled  for  a  time  as 
doorman  of  an  American  circus,  and  had 
lived  as  one  of  the  Chippewa  Indians. 
He  had  a  liking  in  his  younger  days  for  the 
diplomatic  service,  or — lest  diplomatic 
lose  its  meaning  in  association  with  the 
name  of  Labouehere — say,  he  liked  serv- 
ice in  foreign  lands.  Once,  when  stationed 
at  St.  Petersburg,  he  receiA-ed  a  message 
from  the  Foreign  Office  in  London:  "Come 
at  once.  Important."  Nothing  was  heard 
of  him  for  weeks.  At  last  he  turned  up, 
and  remarked  casually  that  he  had  deemed 
the  message  so  important  that  he  had 
started  at  once.  The  Foreign  Office,  he 
added,  had  neglected  to  forward  funds  for 
his  expenses,  and  in  consequence  he  had 
made  his  way  on  foot. 

Labouehere  was  with  the  British  Lega- 
tion in  Washington  for  ten  years.  One 
day  a  strident  Britisher  blustered  into  the 
office  where  Labpuchere  was,  and  de- 
manded an  audience  with  his  country's 
representative.  Labouehere  answered  that 
the  British  Minister  was  out,  and  asked 
whether  he  might  not  do  for  the  business 
in  hand.  The  visitor  replied  that  "no  un- 
derstrappers" would  do;  he  would  wait 
for  the  Minister's  return.  Labouehere 
imperturbably  smoked  his  cigaret,  and 
aft(!r  two  hours  prei)ared  to  h'ave  for  the 
day. 

"When  will  the  Minister  return?"  asked 
the  visitor. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  answered 
Labouehere. 

"You  don't!  And  this  is  a  British  rep- 
resentative!    Where  lias  he  gone?" 

GREAT  IJKAU  Sl'KINCi  WATKK. 
50c  p«>r  caH*  of  (i  glans  Htoppere<i  bottleH. 


PHILIPM0RR1S 

English  Mixture  and  Cut  Plug 

Here's  joy  for  the  smoker — and  all  in  the  aroma's  distance.  Philip 
Morris  on  the  tin  is  an  assurance  of  that.  TTie  contents  is  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise^for  nothing  yet  branded  Philip  Morris 
ever  disappointed. 

The  price  of  Philip  Morris  English  Mixture  or  Cut  Plug  is 
$2.00  the  pound  in  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  tins.  More,  of  course, 
than  "scrappings"  cost — but  the  difference  is  in  the  smoke.  You're 
the  winner  after  all — in  either  brand  you  learn  what  the  English- 

man    knows    about   smoking    tobacco,    what 

about  cleanliness,  vv^hat 
a  vast  amount  of  quality 
you  get  for  the  price. 

If  you  are  a  pipe  lover, 
release  a  quarter  for  a 
trial  of  either  brand.  After- 
wards, there's  peace,  hap- 
pmess  and  smoke  content- 
ment in  store  for  you. 

IVilll/ou  mail  lhal25c  today  ij 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you? 

PHILIP  MORRIS  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.  421  W.  Broadway,  New  York 
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Pens  that   have 
elasticity — make    either    a     fine 
^     or  a  coarse  stroke  — and  don't  stay 

spread — retain  perfect  writing       ^^^ 
H    points   after   long,    hard   use.  ^^B 

■  SPENCERIAN  ■ 

~  STEEL  PENS         ~ 

^^^    Sleel,  tempering,   grinding — they   do  it.       ^" 

H^^A   Sample  card    of    12    different    itylea    with         ^B 
2  good  penholder!  (ent  for  10  centi. 

SI'INCKRIAN  PKN  CO..  P 
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III  this  soap  we  have  caut^ht  the  iratjrance  of  real  violets. 

Send  2c  In  stamps  today  for  a  Sample  Cahe 
THE  ANDREW  JERQeNS  CO  .        Dept.  S.        CINCINNATI 
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YOU  Can  Rise 

to  a  Position 

ot  Power 

To  hold  a  position  of  power 
you    need    to  know   more   about 

your  particular  business. 

The  secret  of  power  and  success  is  to 
KNOW  EVERYTHING  ABOUT 
SOMETHING. 

Rig:ht  along  these  lines  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  train 
men  for  Positions  of  Power. 

The  I.  C.  S.  gives  you  "concen- 
trated" knowledge — specialized  train- 
ing— that  enables  you  to  master  easily 
and  quickly  everything  you  need  to 
know  to  advance. 

If  you  can  read  and  write,  the  I.  C.  S. 
can  help  you  to  succeed  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  your  own  selection.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  just  mark  and  mail  the 
coupon — the  I.  C.  S.  will  send  you  de- 
tailed information  as  to  just  how  you 
can  be  qualified  for  promotion. 

Marking  the  coupon  involves  no 
obligation  on  your  part — do  it  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  931,    SCRANTON,  PA.  ' 

Kxplain,  without fnrtherobligation  on  mypart.howi 
I  cnn  i|uaTify  fcrtho  poaition  bcforo  which  I  mark  X. 


Aatomobile  KunniDp 
Min»  Huperintfndent 
Mine  t'oroniiin 
Pluinhinf;,St*>ain  Fitting 
Conrrft^  ConHtrurtioD 

Civil  Eiiirliiccr 
Trxtllp  Manufftptiiring 
8tatlouary  lOngineer 
T«'I«»phone  Export 
Merhan.  Ensrliieer 
H^fhanieal  Drafumiin 
ArrhilPftaml  Drllfrrmail 
i;ie<'trli"iil  Eiicrliu'er 
i:i«M-.  I.lehtliiE;  Supt. 


Civil  Service 
Arc'liliect  , 

Chemist 
Laiieua^es 
Coiiiiiiercial  Eut;list> 
Itiilldiiit;  <'ontra<'t<>r 
IiidiiHtiial  DeslfiTiilut; 
Comnicrrial  lllnstruting 
AVlixlow  TrlniinliiB 
8liow  Card  VVrltlug 
A  d  vert  1  Hi  n  ST  Mau 
Stenoirraplier 
IJooltkeeper 
I'otiltry  Fannin;; 


Namo- 


Pretwnt  Occupation- 
Street  and  No. 
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.GENTS'BIO  PROFITS 


Thv   onlr  Rtrop- 
pvr  that  ttropt 
■  n.T    rm<»r  flla|f 
onally. 
finarantrerl 
lor  II  f«-. 


Brandt's  Patented  Aut'fiiiatic  Ra- 
zor Stroppcr, automatically  puts  a 
perfect  edicn  on  any  razor,  old  style  or  salei.v. 
BtK  »fll*'r.      Fvery  man    wants   one.      Write 
(\\\\o\i  fr,r  t'Tins.  prif^'8  aii'l  t'-riit'-ry. 
II.  BrandtCaUery  Co.,  H4  H.  ltroadwB.r,N.T. 


®59b  ON  DEPOSITS 
The  Franklin  Savinps  and 
Loan  Assn.  of  Dayton. Ohio, 
offers  its  Certificates  bearing 
5%  in  limited  amounts. 

Cip!tal  and  Snrpliu  $565,993.25.      Safe  ai  a  Goremmeol  Bond. 

.\  Quick,  safe  and  profitable  investment.  No  risk, 
worry  or  expense.  Organized  in  1879.  Check  for  inter- 
est mailed  semi-annually.  Reference  any  bank  in 
Dayton. 


"  To  England.    He  sailed  last  Saturday." 

Later  in  life  Labby  was  guilty  of  another 
anachronism  which  involved  him  in  a 
controversy  "a  yard  long."  It  was  when 
Labby  was  editor  of  Truth,  and — 

He  had  said  that  the  remarks  of  Arthur 
Balfour  in  the  House  were  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  death  of  Hanlon  at  Youghal; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Balfour's  remarks  had 
been  iiiade  several  days  after  the  event. 

"If  one  of  the  two  ought  to  be  hanged," 
declared  Labby,  "it  ought  to  be  Mr. 
Balfour." 

"For  our  part,"  answered  The  Saturday 
Review,  "we  fully  agree  that,  if  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  unholy  powers  of  this  sort,  he 
ought  to  be  hanged." 

But  Labby  had  already  gone  on  to  an- 
other subject.  None  could  overtake  him 
— to  anticipate  the  course  of  this  erratic 
star  would  have  been  superhuman. 


A  PARISIAN   PEACE   DINNER 

A  T  LEAST  one  peace  dinner  failed  to 
■^  *•  end  in  a  rumpus,  and  that  was  the 
one  at  Le  Mans,  France,  in  honor  ol 
that  great  peace-advocate,  Baron  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant.  Princely  toasts,  bon- 
mots,  and  guests  of  distinction  and  high 
degree  were  there  in  abundance,  and  The 
Outlook's  foreign  correspondent  took  it 
all  in  from  beginning  to  end.  But  the 
most  illuminating  part  of  all,  he  says,  oc- 
curred when — 

Some  one  suggested  that,  as  the  Baron 
had  been  much  in  America,  he  doubtless 
was  familiar  with  the  American  "three 
cheers,"  which,  the  speaker  undei stood, 
were  customary  when  they  wished  to  do 
special  honor  to  a  speaker  in  the  New 
World.  He  therefore  requested  that  M. 
d'Estournelles  would  show  them  how  thus 
to  honor  their  American  guest. 

The  Baron  pulled  me  to  my  feet,  and 
putting  his  arm  over  my  shoulder,  and 
beating  time  with  the  napkin  which  he 
happened  to  hold,  first  showed  them  what 
to  do — "  Un,  deux,  trois,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!" 
The  assembly  then  stood  up,  each  man 
taking  his  napkin  and  beating  time,  reciting 
"Un,  deux,  trois,  heep,  heep,  hoorrah!" 
There  was  hand-clapping  again,  and  the 
banquet  broke  up.  I  omitted  to  say  in  the 
proper  place  that  the  electyc  lights  were 
turned  on  at  a  signal,  and  that  the  engineer 
who  had  installed  them  was  especially 
honored. 

At  the  end  of  the  banquet,  when  we 
strolled  out  into  the  warm  summer  night, 
I  said  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  next 
to  me:  "I  am  surprized  that  none  of  these 
men  smoke."  He  looked  at  me  with  equal 
surprize.  "Oh,  they  all  smoke;  but,  sir, 
there  were  ladies  present!"  Had  I  told 
the  average  American  upon  my  return  that 
there  was  no  smoking,  either  at  the  lunch- 
eon at  the  chateau  or  at  the  banquet,  I 
think  he  would  have  been  greatly  surprized, 
and  might  have  said:  "I  would  be  less  sur- 
prized had  you  told  mo  that  not  only  tht; 
men  but  the  women  smoked  after  lunch- 
eon." In  repeating  this  to  a  gentleman 
of  P>ench  extraction  in  New  York,  he  con- 
firmed my  own  observation  that  the  home 
life  of  the  real  Frenchman — not  the  man 
one  sees  on  the  boulevards  or  in  the  caf<''sj 
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The  man 
who  smolces 


the  cigar   is  the    only   jiidfje  as 
to  whether  it  suits  his  taste. 

The  Panza  Panetella  is  hand 
made,  all  long-stripped  Havana 
filler.  An  affidavit  to  this  effect 
goes  with  each  box.  A  good 
I!  clear  Havana  cigar  does  two 
things  when  burning, — shrinks 
and  holds  a  long  ash.  (See  cut 
of  Panza  Panetella. )  The  Panza 
draws  easy.  A  royal,  good 
smoke  for  the  man  who  likes  it. 
That's  the  point!  "The  man 
who  likes  it."  Every  man 
won't  like  this  cigar  any  more 
than  every  man  will  like  the 
same  girl!     Tastes  differ. 

But — there's  a  whole  lot  of  men  who 
do  like  the  Panza  Panetella  and  they 
keep  us  busy  supplying  them. 

15  lit  like  every  other  manufacturer, 
we  want  more  business.  HFRE'S 
OURPROPOSinON.  Match  a  two 
dollar  bill  against  our  say-so  and  we'll 
send  you  a  box  of  50  Panza  Pane- 
tellas  prepaid.  Put  a  match  to  ten  of 
them — smoke  'em  up.  If  they  suit 
your  taste  you've  got  something  good 
and  you'll  be  happy. 

If  they  don't  fire  the  other  forty  back 
to  to  us  within  ten  days,  and  you'll  pet 
your  two  dollarsreturned.  That's  .'air, 
isn't  it  ? 

If  you  can't  get  your  nerve  up  to 
risking;  the  two  spot  before  you  see  the 
cigars  —  why — ive're  game  on  that. 
Send  us  your  name  on  your  lousiness 
stationery  and  we'll  send  the  cigars 
anvhow.  After  smoking  ten,  if  they 
suit,  send  us  the  two  dollars — other- 
wise, return  the  other  forty  at  our  ex- 
pense. This  offer  good  in  the  United 
States  only. 

PANZA  CIGAR  CO. 

13  So.  8th  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Stenographers: 
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Don's  waste  time  in  sharpening  wooden  pencils.     Hit 

Blaisdell  pencL 

are  the  "shorthand' '  way  of  always  having  a  perfect 
pencil  point.  They  can  be  sharpened  as  much 
quicker  than  wooden  pencils  as  shorthand  i» 
quicker  than  long  hand.  Simply  nick  the  Paper 
with  a  pin  or  a  knife  point,  or  even  a  pen.  and  pull 
off  a  strip  of  paper. 

Blaisdell  Pencilleads  are  as  far  superior  to  ordi- 
nary leads  as  their  ease  of  sharpening  is  ahead  of 
wooden  pencils.  They  are  smooth,  even  and  gnt- 
less,  made  from  imported  Bavarian  graphite. 
Blaisdell  Pencils  can  be  had  in  any  degree  of 
hardness,  with  or  without  rubber  tips.  5c  each,  2 
for  5c,  3for  5c  and  Ic  each.  'We  also  make  a  complete 
line  of  "better"  erasers.  If  your  stationer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  for  one  of  our  special  offers. 
Offer  No.  1, 10c,  3  assorted  high  grade  lead  pencils. 
Offer  No.  2.  25c.  3  assorted  high  grade  pencils  and 
3  crayons.  Offer  No.  3,  60c.  <>  assorted  high  grade 
pencils  with  extra  thick  leads  and  6  crayons  of 
different  colors. 

BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  COMPANY 
4507  Wayne  Ave..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  mau  or  woman  who  investigates 
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of  Paris — is  as  clean  and  circumspect  and 
altogether  beautiful  as  can  be  found  in  the 
homes  of  any  race;  and  he  added:  "Per- 
haps you  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
American  who  found  himself  in  a  railway 
carriage  in  France  with  a  French  lady. 
Taking  out  a  cigar,  he  said:  'Madam, 
would  it  disturb  you  if  a  gentleman  smoked 
in  your  presence?'  She  replied:  'I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know,  sir;  no  gentleman  has 
ever  tried  it.'" 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  LIBERTY-BELL 
CRACK 

SOME  months  ago  we  printed  a  story 
of   the  boys  who    broke  historic  Lib- 

•  erty  Bell,  as  told  by  one  of  them,  and  later 
followed  this  up  with  a  suggestion  from 

•  one  of  our  readers  that  the  bell  be  remolded 
.  and  used  as  of  old  on  national  and  memor- 
.  able  occasions.    But  D.  C.  Potter,  of  Fair- 
haven,  Mass.,  now  comes  to  the  front  with 

.  an  assurance  that  the  present  bell  was  never 
broken  at  all.    His  letter  runs  as  follows: 

During  the  summer  of  1895  I  saw  the 
Liberty  Bell  for  the  first  time  in  its  home 
at  the  old  State  House,  Philadelphia. 
Having  in  a  practical  way  made  something 
of  a  study  of  metal-working  and  its  devel- 
opment, the  old  bell  had  for  me  a  more 
than  historic  interest,  and  I  inspected  it 
minutely.  To  me,  as  to  thousands  of 
others,  before  and  since,  the  historic  crack 
in  the  bell  was  plainly  visible,  with,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  one  side  of  the  rent 
sprung  somewhat  out  of  line.  I  made  close 
and  careful  examination,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  my  own  eyes  to  find  the  metal  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  crack  showed 
continuous  and  unbroken.  That  is,  the 
famous  crack  was  but  the  semblance  of  a 
crack.  At  different  parts  of  the  "crack" 
did  I  pursue  my  investigations,  using  my 
pocket  knife  as  a  probe,  and  as  result  can 
unhesitatingly  say  the  bell  with  the  in- 
scription, "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
rtie  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof," 
which  I  saw  in  the  old  State  House  in  1895 
was  not  cracked.     This  much  is  fact. 

Now  my  theory  of  the  matter  is  as  fol- 
lows :  That  the  old  Liberty  Bell  was  at  one 
time  cracked  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
scarcely  admits  of  doubt.  At  some  subse- 
quent period,  of  which  definite  record  ap- 
pears to  be  lost,  it  was  recast.  Bells,  like 
all  metal  castings,  are  formed  by  pouring 
the  molten  metal  into  a  mold,  or  form,  of 
sand,  and  to  make  the  mold  a  pattern  is 
required  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  casting 
desired.  The  pattern  of  the  present  Liberty 
Bell  was  the  old  cracked  bell,  skilfully 
showing  the  margins  of  the  original  ragged 
rent.  Then  the  old  bell  was  melted  down 
and  the  molten  metal  poured  into  the  mold 
producing  its  facsimile,  with  its  historic 
crack,  the  two  sides  of  which,  however, 
joined  by  flow  of  the  liquid  metal,  formed 
a  bell,  solid,  continuous,  and  unbroken, 
thereby  insuring  against  further  progress- 
ive injury,  even — 

"Again,  if  called  to  rouse  the  land 
When  fraud  or  danger  is  at  hand." 

Bells  are  not  considc^red  to  lose  their 
identity  by  being  re(!ast.  Indeed,  as  tend- 
ing to  support  my  theory,  William  Henry 
P.  Phyfe,  in  •5,000  Facts."  says.  "The 
Liberty  Bell  was  east   in  England  about 


"THE  CORNING  EGG  FARM  BOOK 
BY  CORNING  HIMSELF" 

The  Story  of  an  Accomplished  Success.  A  Real  Book,  not  a  Paper  Covered  Pamphlet 

Every  Owner  of  Hens,  Just  Half  a  Dozen  or  a  Big  Flock,  Needs  This  Great,  New  Coming 
Book.       It   Means  an   Increase  in    Eggs,    Chicks,    and    Money   that   Will   Astound   You. 

The  Greatest  Poultry  Book  Ever  Written 
of  the  Greatest    Egg   Farm    Ever  Known 


The   Strain  That    Makes   The    Corning   Egg    Farm    Famous 

$6.41  per  Hen  per  Year  Has  Now  Been 
Surpassed  on  The  Corning   Egg   Farm 

and  this  New  Book  tells  you  how.     Nothing  has  been  done  on  The  Corning  Egg  Farm  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  any  one  of  fair,  average  intelligence  and  ambition. 

In  this  New  Book  the  Comings  tell  you  how  to  get  the  large,  white  eggs  of  delicate, 
delicious  flavor,  and  more  of  them  than  you  have  ever  had  before.  We  get  prices  higher 
than  the  highest  market  quotations,  and  are  never  able  to  fill  all  orders.  Last  year  we  received 
more  than  three  times  as  many  orders  for  hatching  eggs  as  we  were  able  to  fill.  Every  hen  we 
could  spare  for  breeding  was  sold  in  the  early  Spring  for  August  delivery.  This  i3  why  we 
really  do  make  money  with  our  hens.     You  can  do  it  too;  this  New  Book  shows  you  how. 

To-day  we  have  on  the  Farm  6,000  Pullets  and  Hens;  15,600  Incubator  Capacity  at  a  Hatching; 
264  feet  of  Brooder  House;  650  feet  in  length  of  Laying  Houses,  and  58  buildings  with  a  floor  space 
of  18,455  square  feet,  representing  a  cash  investment  of  $40,000.  nearly  every  penny  of  which  has 
been  made  right  on  the  Farm  out  of  eggs  and  chickens,  during  less  than  six  years.  This  new  book  tells 
you  exactly  how  it  was  done  and  how  you  can  do  it.    You  need  no  other  guide  or  instruction  to  succeed. 

One  great  beauty  of  the  Corning  Method  is  that  it  is  just  as  suitable  and  effective  with  a  few  hens 
around  the  lot  as  with  the  largest  flocks  on  big  commercial  egg  farms.  With  this  New  Corning  Book  as 
your  guide  you  can  really  make  poultry  and  eggs  pay  you  a  good,  comfortable  living. 

Think  All  You  Get  in  This  New  Corning  Book 

Plans,  Measurements  and  Instruction  How  to  Build  the  Celebrated  Corning  Houses.— How  the 
Coming  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  was  Developed,  explained  so  clearly  that  you,  yourself,  can  de- 
velop a  .strain  of  any  breed  you  fancy.— Incubation  and  Brooding.— Growing  Youngsters  on  the  Range. 
— Selecting  the  Breeders. — 1,500  Pullets  in  a  Corning  Laying  House. — Feeding,  the   Key  to    Success. 

Some  World  Startling  Discoveries  in  Feeding  for  Eggs  Have  Been  Made  on  the  Farm.    The  Whole 
Coming  Method,  the  most  complete  and  biggest  money-making  plan  of  running  chickens. 

With  the  Corning  Method  we  have  made  the  highest  average  egg  production,  and  you  will  save  the 
cost  of  the  Book  in  no  time.  The  Corning  Egg  Farm  Book  is  the  only  complete  book  on  egg  produc- 
tion worth  while,  at  any  price,  and  if  we  have  misrepresented  it  you  may  have  your  money  back.  It  simply 
cannot  be  properly  described  in  an  advertisement— you  have  to  see  it,  own  it,  read  it  to  know  how 
interesting  and  valuable  it   is. 

Bound  in  Rich,  Blue  Cloth,  Stamped  in  Gold,  and  with  Cockerel  in  CoIotm,  216  paget, 
text  in  clear  type,  on  fine  book  paper.  A  magnificent  reproduction  of  an  oil  painting, 
in  all  its  glorious  colors,  for  the  frontispiece.  35  magnificent  full  page  and  larger 
photographs  in  half-tone.  39  pen  and  ink  drawings,  plans  of  buildings,  with 
dimzrzions,  etc.       Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  CORNING  EGG  FARM,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

In  each  town  to  ri<lc  and  exhibit  sample  i9X3l»icy. 

cle.      IVrtte /or  .if-fitiil  ojfer. 

Finest  Guaranteed   it  1  ft  4^   tf97 

1912  Models  ^  #t/  ««»  fl»^^# 

witii  C'-Listcr  Iw.ikfs  and  Pum  turc-Procf  tires. 

1910  &  1911  Models     C7  <«    Cf9 

all  of  best  makes...     V*  *     ««»^#^ 

100    Second  -  Hand    Wheetm 

All   makes  and  models,   ^^  ,      ^O 

(Ood  ■•  new ipj  to  ^O 

Grout  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

^'•'^  Shtfi  on  Approval ■!t'i"u,„r  a 

^cent     »!</•   ^it,    /.ly    l.:<     <<    /•/;.',     and     allow 

10  DAY'S    FREE    TRIAL. 

TIRCSp  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  bmps. 
ivindries,  it-xrls  .in«l  rrpair^  f-r  .ill  maUrs  of  bicycles  «i/ 
li/  Uiu.ii  priers.    DO    NOT  BUY   utitll    you  i^ct  our 

catntoe^iirs  and  otrer.      H'rite  ti.nr. 

.tlKAU  t'ViXfr:  CO.         Uept.  T.l?*^        4  IIKAUO 


TELL  ME  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 


It  will  ease  your  Mind; 

I  will  oa--e   your   Feet. 
Enlarged    Joints   Reduced    and 

Toes  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S  (Pilenled)"Perf«tion  " 

TOE  SPRING 


^^^^^B  Worn   »t    nik'ttt    without 

^^^^H  with  aiixili.try   .iitplinnres  for    liny    usr 

^^^^^K  Sriit  on  npprovnl.      Money    rcfnndtMl    it' 
l^^^^l  as 

^^^^V  t'Rp  My  ImproTfd  Iniiipp  .4rrh  Supportt'i- 

^^^W  for  ■    KUt   FiH.l  "   ami  broki-n-tlow  n    iii 

^^^  Blop.     Send  ontlini-   of   f<«t.      Ftill    par- 
tiiMiliii^  and  advlci'  frco  in  plmn  sfnlcd  envrlopp. 

M.  ACHFF.LDT.  Fool  Specialist 

Dept.  VS.  163  Went  23d  Street.  NLW  YORK 
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Weren*t  They  Delicious?  I j 

Educator  Wafers  buttered, 
as  you  would  butter  bread. 

Of  course  you've  tried  them. 

But  I  bake  another  Educator  Cracker 
which  I'm  sure  you'll  enjoy  just  as  much.  It  has 
that  rich,  sweet,  nui-like  flavor  peculiar  to  all 

EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 

The  Crafher  of  Ch  a  racier  and  ICconom  y 

it  is  called  the  Toa»terette — already 

buttered  —  with  just  a  touch  of  salt  and 
toasted  to  a  delicate  brown.  Table  butter, 
too,  emd  table  salt  —  with  the  whole  wheat 
flour  freshly  ground  by  teal  old-(eishioned 
mill  stones. 

And  each  day's  baking  I  personally  sam- 
ple to  maite  sure  that  everything  is  just  right. 
That's  why  ELducator  Toasterettes  are 
so  unique,  so  delightfully  different  from  any 
other  cracker.    You  taste  them  once  yourself. 

Get  them  at  your  grocer's.  Look  for  the  name 
EDUCATOR.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  order 
from  us.  Anyway,  send  locts.  in  stamps  for  large 
trial  box,  and  i)lease  mention  your  grocer's  name. 

JOHNSON  EX)UCATOR  FOOD  CO. 
'      29  Batterymirch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wedding 


INVITATIONS,    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


XlwltliiK  <  sirilM  mill  Nliinipi'd 
Nl:it  ioiii'i-.v.  Correct  Styles  from 
»o  Elcsant  Shop  nt  Moll<'rilt<!  I'rIcoK.  Samples  upon  request 
I,V«|:TT.  :»I7  \.  (iKirlf'M  Ktrtot.  Ilsilllinoro.  M«l" 


9  Day  Tours  of  Japan 

^  See  Japan  at  her  be.st — in  April,  the  Clicrry 
Blos.som  Season.  Bj- special  arran>?eiuent  with 
the  Japan  railway  lines,  passengers  on  the 
Steamship  Minnesota  have  privilege  of  mak- 
ing inland  route.  Yokohama  to  Nagasaki  or 
vice  versa  by   rail  at  no  additional  expense. 

fl  This  tour  takes  nine  days,  includes  Tokyo, 
Nikko,  Miyanoshibi,  Miyajima  (Sacred  Island) 
and  trip  along  the  Inland  Sea. 

fl  Round  tripon  MixxFJior*  to  Manila  and  Hong  Kong- 
comprises  delightful  eleven  weeks  tour  with  best  of 
accommodations  at  $3.J7.50,  first  class.  Minnesota 
sails  from  Seattle,  March  Iflth;  returns  June  1st. 
Make  re.scrvations early.  Send  for  hand.some  free  book 
".Vine  Day  Tdutk  of  Japan"  and  illustrated  folder. 

H.  A.  Noble,  Gen.  Pas's' r  Agt.  St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Great  Northern  Steamship  Co. 


1752";  adding  rather  vaguely,  "owing  to 
a  flaw,  was  recast  in  this  country."  And 
Harper's  Cj'clopedia  of  American  History 
says  that,  after  the  bell  was  cracked,  "An 
unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  restore 
its  tone  by  sawing  the  crack  wider."  No 
appearance  of  such  effort  shows  on  the 
present  bell.  Hence,  if  this  statement  is 
accepted,  not  only  does  it  show  active  at- 
tempts were  made  to  remedy  the  disaster, 
but  proves  conclusively  that  the  present 
appearance  of  the  old  bell  could  possibly 
result  only  from  a  subsequent  recasting. 


A    REVOLUTIONARY    AIRMAN 

COME  TIME  in  1909  three  brothers 
^  mixt  into  a  revolution  in  Salvador 
which  ended  the  career  of  two  of  them. 
But  the  third  escaped,  and  in  the  course 
of  events  became  acquainted  with  Zelaya, 
the  former  President  of  Nicaragua,  and 
himself  Prince  of  Revolutionists.  Zelaja 
took  a  fancy  to  the  fellow  and  sent  him  over 
to  Paris  on  a  political  tour.  The  result  of 
this  was  that,  just  as  the  excitement  of 
aviation  began,  there  appeared  in  Paris  a 
young  revolutionist,  of  a  mind  and  manner 
to  fly  at  anything.  And  his  name  was 
John  B.  Moisant. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  I9I0,  .some 
three  hundred  thousand  Parisians  had  risen 
at  an  uncanny  hour  in  the  morning  to  wit- 
ness the  start  of  the  big  "Circuit  del'Est." 
Cross-country  flights  were  just  beginning 
that  year;  gas-engines  were  most  unrelia- 
ble and  tricky,  and  none  but  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  aviators  would  have  dreamed 
of  trusting  himself  in  such  company,  none 
hut  that,  or — a  crazy  revolutionist. 

But  that,  writes  Henry  Woodhouse  in 
McClure's  Magazine,  is  just  what  John  B. 
Moisant  was: 

Suddenly,  just  as  the  celebrated  fliers 
were  about  to  get  away,  high  in  the  air 
appeared  a  new  machine.  It  swooped 
down,  landed,  and  out  stept  a  slight,  young- 
ish-looking man,  followed  by  a  young 
French  sportsman  whom  he  was  carrying 
as  a  passenger.  The  flier  was  John  B. 
Moisant,  who,  because  of  inexperience,  had 
been  refused  the  license  necessary  to  fliers 
entering  the  meet.  This  was  his  third 
flight.  He  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
fly  to  London. 

The  professional  fliers  started  in  their 
Circuit  of  the  East — cautiously,  one  man 
to  a  machine.  Up  to  that  time  two  pas- 
sengers had  never  been  taken  on  any  long 
cross-country  cruise.  Moisant  set  off  for 
London,  carrying  his  mechanic.  On  the 
way  he  took  aboard  a  small  cat,  presented 
by  a  feminine  admirer. 

So  the  man  who  had  flown  twice  his 
life,  and  his  mechanic,  who  had  .lever 
flown  at  all,  and  a  yowling  kitten,  sailed 
off  over  France,  ana  the  Channel,  and  Eng- 
land, and  accomplished  the  first  air-flight 
from  Paris  to  Lrjndon  without  serious  mis- 
hap. On  arriving,  Moisant  informed  the 
reporters,  as  he  did  continuously  afterward, 
that  if  they  wanted  to  know  anything 
about  flying  they  would  have  to  ask  some 
of  the  older  men — the  experts;  he  was  a 
beginner;    he  didn't  know  anything  about 


What  a  delightfully  appetizing  Breakfast 
Dish  is  a  plate  of  Muffins,  just  baked  to  a 
turn !  To  get  a  highly  satisfactory  result, 
with  richness  and  rare  flavor,  use 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 

BKCIPK— Mix  two  cups  flour,  a  pinch  of  Bait 
and  two  teaspooiifuls  bakiiiB  powder,  and  sift 
together  twice.  IJeattwoeuus  withoutseparating 
until  lifiht;  add  five  tablespoon  tula  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  II  ilk  diuited  with  three-fourths  cnp  of 
-water;  add  this  to  the  flour,  together  with  three 

ounces  of  butter,  melted.  Beat 
,ia»^        well  and  bRke  in  greased  muttln 

rings  about  twenty  minutes. 


— U>ALlx-NO 

-AFTER   DINNER  MINT 

is  a  delicious  confection  at  any  time— pure,  fresh, 
dainty — no  mint  candy  is  so  grateful  to  the  palate. 

Sold  only  in  tin  boxes 

Never  in  bulk 


A  liberal  box  mil  be  sent 
Jor  w  ceil  Is. 

We  also  manufacture 

V*  ALL- NO 

Mint  Chewing'  Gum 

Send  5c  for  a  package. 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

OF  AMERICA, 


488  N.  1ZTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.S.A 


-^,«*^/.« 


The  Jersey  Cow 

for    the 

Family 

Milk  from  Jersey  Cows 
contains  more  milk 
solids  and  butter-fat 
than  any  other. 

It  is  worth  some  trou- 
ble to  get  such  milk. 

If  you  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  a 
suburban  place 
or  farm  where 
you  can  keep  a 
cow.  choose  the 
Jersey,  because  of 
the  richer  milk  and 
because  she  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ani- 
mals ever  developed  by 
man. 

Practical  dairymen  prefer  | 
the  Jersey.  Her  yield  is 
greatest  forthe  cost  of  keep. 
She  is  the  best  investment, 
the  best  profit-producer. 
Interesting  facts  and  fig- 
ures free  on  request. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

8  W.  17th  Street.       New  York 
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it.     Which  was  true,  and  one  chief  reason 
how  he  came  to  make  the  flight. 

For  all  that  Moisant  couldn't  fly  much; 
he  never  really  learned  flying — the  steady, 
level  flying  of  a  skilled,  scientific  airman. 
But  he  had  all  the  qualifications  of  a  sen- 
sational flier,  says  Mr.  Woodhouse,  and 
surely  was  never  lacking  in  progressiveness 
or  push. 

In  October,  1910,  he  came  over  to  take 
part  in  the  Gordon  Bennett  cup  race  at 
Belmont  Park.  Latham  was  there,  talk- 
ing glibly  to  the  reporters.  Moisant  had 
little  to  say,  except  to  deprecate  his  own 
performances;  he  was  generally  occupied 
in  doing  something  else  besides  talking. 
There  was  an  air  eddy  in  the  course  which 
capsized  machines  and  came  to  be  known 
as  "dead  man's  turn."  Moisant  made  it 
his  business  to  plunge  through  it.  One 
day  his  mechanics  forgot  to  turn  the  oil 
on  in  his  machine.  Instead  of  coming 
down,  Moisant  let  go  the  controls  and 
twisted  around  to  turn  the  valve  himself; 
the  machine  plunged  down,  rolled  over 
sideways,  and  the  wings  folded  around  the 
body  of  the  machine  into  an  almost  exact 
likeness  of  a  coffin.  Every  one  naturally 
thought  there  was  a  dead  man  in  it.  In  a 
few  moments  Moisant  emerged. 

"I  told  you  I  wouldn't  get  killed,"  were 
his  first  words.  He-  was  a  great  believer 
in  his  luck. 

On  the  day  of  the  ten-thousand-dollar 
flight  around  the  Statue  of  Liberty  there 
were  three  aviators  out  of  twenty-seven 
who  cared  to  take  the  trip.  The  course 
over  Brooklyn,  with  no  possible  landing- 
place  in  case  of  trouble,  was  too  much  of  a 
chance.  An  hour  before  the  race  Moisant 
smashed  up  another  machine  in  a  collision 
with  Grahame-White's  biplane.  Before 
the  hour  was  up  he  had  secured  a  new 
machifie  from  another  flier;  and  on  this, 
without  a  preliminary  trial,  he  took  the 
prize.  Afterward  they  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  done  if  he  had  found,  after  he 
was  up  in  the  air,  that  the  controls  (which 
keep  the  planes  in  the  air  and  direct  their 
movements)  had  been  entirely  different 
from  his  old  ones.  He  replied  that  it  all 
depended  on  just  how  different  they  were. 

On  December  31,  1910,  the  Central 
American  adventurer  took  his  last  chance 
at  New  Orleans.  He  was  landing  with  the 
wind  instead  of  against  it,  as  he  should 
have  done.  The  tail  of  the  machine  was 
lifted  by  a  gust,  and  the  machine  was 
turned  over.  Moisant  plunged  forward 
and  broke  his  neck.  He  fell  just  about 
ton  feet. 


THE    SUFFRAGETTES    OF   CHINA 

AMERICANS  were  long  wont  to 
think  of  the  Chinese  woman  as  "  a 
toy,  a  slave,  on  a  pair  of  golden  lily  feet." 
But  this,  we  are  assured  by  Adachi  Kin- 
nosuke,  the  Japanese  writer,  is  true  no 
longer.  And,  if  everything  that  Mr.  Adachi 
says  is  so,  we  must  agree  with  him  that 
"  compared  with  the  modern  Chinese 
woman,  the  militant  London  suffragette  is 
as  nothing."  Daily  she  smuggles  arms  and 
ammunition  to  her  brother  revolutionists, 
and  occasionally  "  .she  is  even  arrested  on 
the  streets  of  Canton  or  Peking,  her  tunic 
lined   with  sticks  of  dynamite."     But    Id 


fn 
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Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Establishea 
Half  a  Century 


1 


Imported  White  Materials 

For  1912 

We  direct  attention  to  our  recent  importations  which 
comprise  the  newest  weaves  and  fabrics  for  the  coming 
season,  among  which  will  be  found — 

Irish  Dimities  in  Stripes,  Checks,  Plaids,  Poplins,  Repp, 
Madras,  at  25c  to  75c  yard. 

English   and  French    Pique   in  all  size   Cords.     40c   to 

SI.  00  yard. 

St.  Gall  Embroidered  Batiste  and  Swiss,  Dots,  Figures, 

etc.      40c  to  $1.25  yard. 

Novelty  Crepe  and  Voile  (new  weaves),  65c  to  $1.50  yard. 

Plain  Voiles  and  Marquisette,  40  and  46   inches  wide. 

50c  to  SI.  25  yard. 

Bordered  Novelties,    Voiles,    Marquisettes,    French 

Linen,  Crepes,  etc.,  showing  handsome  Embroidered  and 
Open-work  designs.     45  to  52  inches  wide.     S2.00  to  10.00  yard. 

Plain  White  Materials,  Persian,  India  and  French  Lawns, 
Adrea  and  Mercerized  Batiste,  Nainsooks,  Long  Cloths,  French 
Percale,  Silk  Mull,  etc. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  mailed  free  on  request. 

James    McCutcheon    &    Co. 
5th  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Sixty-four  Years! 

Every  packet  of  Henderson's 
seeds  that  is  sold  has  behind  it 
the  experience  of  64  )'ears  of 
successful  seed  growing  and 
selling:.  The  methods  of  seed 
testing  and  trials  that  were  the 
best  three  generations  ago,  have 
been  improved  and  bettered 
by  us  from  year  to  year  and  are 
to-day  still  the  best.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  seeds  is  really  the 
smallest  cost  of  your  garden,  and 
it  pays  to  be  sure  you  have 
started  right.  Henderson's  are 
Tested  Seeds. 

Special  Offer 

Our  1912  catalogue.  Everything  for  the 
Garden,  a  book  of  204  pages,  over  800 
ilhistrations,  color  plates, 
etc..  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  ten  cents.  In  addi- 
t  i  o  n  we  will  send  our 
Garden  Guide  and  Record 
and  our  c  o  1 1  e  c  t  i  o  n  of  6 
Henderson's  Specialties,  in 
a  coupon  envelope  which 
will  be  accepted  as  25  cents 
on  any  order  of  one  dollar 
or  over. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York 


Plant  the   qii;»lity    Ki-ape 

CATAWBA-CONCORD 

The  grape  for  everybody  everywhere 

A  cross  between  the  Catawba  and  the  Con- 
cord— so  8cif ntifically  made  that  it  unites 
all  their  merits  with  none  of  their  defects. 
Equal  in  quality  to  the  finest  hot-house 
E:rapea  and  as  easily  grown  as  the  Concord. 
For  ten  years  it  has  proved  its  superiority. 
Has  received  awards  wherever  shown. 

Write  at  once  for  large  descriptive  catalog 
nf  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Grapes,  Straw- 
berries, Currants,  Gooseberries,  Garden 
Roots.  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  Shrubs. 
Vines.  Ruses,  etc.  It  tells  how  to  plant  and 
::iovv  theiii — free  to  everybody. 

J.  T.  LoveH.  Box  130,  Little  Silyer.  N.  J. 


Peace— Grandest  of  Gladioli 

It  is  a  magnificent  white,  unapproached 
for  purity,  size  and  vigor.  You  want  it  in 
your  garden.  It  is 
the  crowning  acliieve- 
inent  of  Groff,  the 
famous  hybridizer  of 
Giadioh.  I  specialize 
in  Groff  *s  Hybrids, 
controlling  over  75 
per  cent  more  varie- 
ties than  any  other 
grower.  I  live  with 
tiie  Gladioli,  growing 
nothing  else.  This 
is  the  reason  why  my 
bulbs  are  best.  The 
growing  of  them  lias  my  whole  attention. 

I  Will  Send  You  a  Little  Book 
"The  Uses  of  the  Modern  Gladiolus" 

It  fully  describeslhis  wonderful  new  variety, 
Peace,  and  other  leading  sorts.  It  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  the  new  French  color 
process,  showing  natural  tints.  It  tells  all 
about  how  to  grow  and  use  Gladioli.  Write 
me  for  a  copy  today. 

ARTHUR   COWEE 
Meadowvale  Farms,  Box  100,  Berlin,  N.Y. 


us  begin  with  the  story  of  '  Chin  Chin  '  in 
The  Housekeeper: 

She  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, an  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Nanking  who  died  and  left  her 
all  his  fortune.  Hsu,  a  revolutionary 
teacher,  had  taught  her  English,  and  when 
her  education  was  complete,  she  turned  her 
back  on  the  luxury  of  social  life  which  was 
her  birthright,  and  gave  herself  without 
reserve  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  More 
than  that,  she  gave  her  money  also.  To 
the  drab  business  of  revolt  she  brought  a 
spirit  of  romance — so  winning  and  fair  she 
was — and  her  gentle  manners  and  delicate 
personal  qualities  wove  an  almost  magic 
mask  that  carried  her  through  all  sorts  of 
adventures  unharmed.  She  was  a  mere 
slip  of  a  girl,  still  in  her  teens,  and  that  she 
should  be  purchasing  arms  and  smuggling 
them  into  China,  and  contributing  to  the 
manufactm-e  of  ammunition,  seemed  al- 
most incredible. 

But  in  the  very  height  of  her  activity 
the  Manehu  governor  of  Anhui  was  killed, 
and  Heu,  her  former  teacher,  was  arrested 
and  beheaded  as  the  slayer.  In  the  vigor- 
ous search  that  followed  she,  too,  was 
arrested  and  tried  and  sentenced  and  be- 
headed. She  was  twenty  years  of  age,  but 
in  that  short  period  she  had  stirred  the 
spirit  of  thousands  of  people  and  helped  to 
give  the  revolution  a  soul. 

But  apropos  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
says  Mr.  Adachi,  we  must  journey  back  to 
the  Canton  upri.sing  of  1911.  For  many 
months  previous  to  this  a  strict  watch  had 
been  kept  over  the  entire  city,  and  one 
house,  we  are  told,  was  especially  "  taboo." 

Detectives  watched  it  night  and  day. 
Once,  in  the  twilight  hour,  three  young 
women — all  Chinese — walked  up  to  it  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly well  drest,  and  everything  about  them 
suggested  the  respectable  and  the  well-to- 
do.  With  all  that,  there  was  something 
about  the  way  the  girls  went  about  the 
front  of  the  house  that  aroused  the  sus- 
picion of  the  detectives.  They  arrested 
them,  and  at  the  police  headquarters  the 
detectives  were  dumfounded  at  their  own 
discovery. 

The  three  girls  were  veritable  walking 
arsenals.  Hundreds  of  cartridges  in  belts 
were  wound  about  their  bodies.  You  see, 
their  fighting  comrades  needed  cartridges 
very  badly.  Some  of  the  revolutionists 
were  driven  from  the  street  battles  into  the 
storehouses  of  rice-merchants.  There  they 
made  a  desperate  stand  behind  the  piles  of 
rice-sacks  of  which  they  had  improvised 
barricades.  The  imperial  soldiers  set  fire 
to  the  storehouses  packed  with  rice  and 
revolutionists.  You  can  imagine  the  hor- 
ror when  those  soldiers  of  the  Manehu 
Government  made  a  large  ring  around  the 
sinister  bonfin;  and  picked  off  the  rebels 
with  their  rifle  bullets  as  they  leapt  from 
the  burning  roofs. 

Small  wonder  that  the  three  girls 
thought  nothing  of  the  perils  and  dcsperate- 
ness  of  their  mission  ! 

But  young  girls  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  been  making  a  stir  in  China. 
There  is  Madame  Su,  who  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  was  forced  to  flee  to  Japan — 
and  there  are  others: 


ToOwnersofBomes 
TheseBooksFree 


You  want  the  beat  plants. 
trees  and  shrubs  for  your 
garden  and  grounds — the  best 
kinds  and  the  best  specimens. 
The  climate  and  soil  of  wrstern 
North  Carolina  is  sueh  that  on 
the  variniis  elevations  may  be 
grown  almost  every  hardy  plant 
or  tree.  At  Biltmore  Nursery  these 
advantages  are  so  utilized  by  skill 
and  care  as  to  produce  a  Strain  of 
plants  of  extraordinary  vigor.  To 
aid  planters  in  making  selections 
Biltmore  Nursery  has  published 
tliree  books  : 

"Hardy    Garden    Flowers." 

The  illustrations  suggest  many 
pleasing  and  varied  forms  of  hardy 
garden  planting — from  the  simple 
dooryard  effect  to  the  elaborate 
formal  attainment. 

"Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs."  Many  of  the  best  of 
tlie  trees  and  shrubs  producing 
sliowy  blosstuns  are  shown,  from 
photographs,  as  grnwn  in  typical 
irai'cbMis,   lawns  and  yards. 

Biltmore  Nursery  Catalogue. 
A  guide  to  the  cultivated  plants  of 
North  An)erica.  Over  two  years 
in  the  making  and  cost  more  than 
$1-00  a  cepy  to  complete. 

Ask  for  the  Book  you   Need. 

If  you  love  perennials,  r<*qnest 
Hardy  Garden  Flowers."  Should 
you  prefer  more  showy  things,  let 
us  send  "  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs.'*  Ill  case  you  can  plant 
extensively  of  many  varieties  ask 
for  till-  Billniorr  Nursery  Catalogue. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY,  Box  1329,  Biltmore,  N.C. 


Handsome    Evergreen  Windbreaks 

Windbreaks  make  bouses  warmer  ;  screen  off  objectionable 
views:  insure  privacy  and  make  good  fences.  They  protect 
gardens  and  orchards  from  winds  and  cold,  and  increase  the 
selling  Value  of  property. 

Learn  the  value  of  windbreaks  and  how  to  build  them 
best  from  our  56  page  Planter's  Guide  for  1912.  We  are 
evergreen  specialists,  and  we  grow  more  evergreens  than  any 
other  firm  in  the  world  —  as  well  as  shade  trees,  shrubs  and 
hardy  fruit  trees.  Our  book  and  list  of  50  Great  Bar- 
gains—/ret.     Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc..  Evergreen  Specialists 
Curpciit<'r  Avoiiue*  Ituiideo,  IIIIiioIn 


GUARANTEED   TREES 

I    repay    ten   times    cost    if    not  true 

Speciosa  Catalpa     Also  seed.     Beau- 

tinil    Cypress    trees.       Free  booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS  Box  26  Mechanicsbu^g.  Ohio 


GET  MY  IOWA  SEEDS  - 
DONTSAY  "TOO  FAR" 

I  prove  that  my  serds  are  better  than  most  other  seeds,  than 
a  few  northern  and  eastern  and  southern  people  camo  back  at 
ni<>  about  the  distan(;e. 

But  Iowa  isn't  far  away.  A  letter  or  package  will  travel 
betwef'n  here  and  point.H  east  and  south  in  Che  same  time,  or 
at  most  in  only  a  night  longer,  than  it  will  require  to  go 
between  the  same  point  and  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  or  New 


You  would  wait  twelve  hours  longer  to  get  seeds  th, 
!0  per  cent  more  or  belter  crops,  wouldn  t  you  ? 


at 


Orh. 

produce  20  per  cent  more  or  belter  crops,  wouldn't  you  i 

GET  MY  1912  CATALOG 

— 70  pages  of  the  liveliest  seed  information  you  can  find  any- 
where—and you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  will  pay  to  get  your 
seeds  here  whether  you  live  in  Iowa,  or  anywhere  between 
Mexico  and  Canada.  Send  your  address  now— I  might  be  out 
of  books  later  on. 

liENKY  FIELD,  President,  Private  Desk  A 
Henry  Field  Seed  Company  Shenanduah,  Iowa 
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Not  many  years  ago,  in  the  Dragon  capi- 
tal, there  lived  a  quiet  woman,  well  liked 
among  her  friends,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  marry  a  man  who  became  a  drunk- 
ard. She  had  an  "  out-looking  "  mind, 
and  the  new  order  of  things  fired  her  blood. 
She  began  to  think  a  great  deal  about  life, 
and  after  several  years  of  serious  brooding 
she  finally  came  to  a  definite  conviction: 
that  she  was  even  more  worthless  to  her 
husband's  happiness  than  he  was  to  her 
own.  Mrs.  Wang  explained  the  matter 
to  her  husband,  and  left  him. 

Professor  Hattori  Unokichi,  a  distin- 
guished Japanese  scholar,  was  then  teach- 
ing at  the  Peking  University.  Mrs.  Wang 
went  to  talk  to  Dr.  Hattori's  wife,  and  evi- 
dently the  personality  of  the  Chinese  lady 
appealed  to  Mrs.  Hattori,  for  she  brought 
Mrs.  Wang  home  to  Japan  with  her.  There 
Mrs.  Wang  studied  Occidental  thought  and 
quaffed  deeply  the  heady  wine  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas. 

One  day  she  was  found  at  a  boarding- 
house  in  the  very  heart  of  a  lively  company 
of  Chinese  girl  students.  And  she  was 
laying  down  some  of  the  most  inflammatory 
principles  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
against  the  existing  government  and  social 
conditions  in  China.  Her  Japanese  friends 
thought  that  her  actions  were  not  quite  the 
model  of  a  gentlewoman's  behavior,  and 
Mrs.  Wang  listened  to  their  protests 
quietly.  She  returned  to  her  teacher, 
Shimoda  Utako,  but  she  did  not  stay  long. 

The  next  tidings  about  her  came  from  a 
small  place  beyond  Shanghai,  where  she 
was  teaching  school;  but  it  was  not  a  quiet 
little  village  school  that  she  wished  to 
teach — what  she  wished  was  to  call  more 
than  three  hundred  million  souls  of  her  own 
race  to  a  new  life.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
she  sent  a  photograph  of  herself  to  Mrs. 
Hattori.  Mrs.  Wang  was  drest  in  the  pic- 
ture in  man's  costume.  In  her  belt  at  her 
side  she  carried  a  sword.  How  gentle  are 
the  photographs  of  the  London  suffragettes 
by  comparison  ! 

In  1908  she  was  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  assassination  of  the  provincial 
governor,  Enming,  arrested  in  the  school- 
room while  she  was  teaching.  And  the 
Manchus  beheaded  her  as  a  mere  matter  of 
red  tape.  Mrs.  Wang  gave  her  life  to  the 
revolution  when  she  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  without  a  trace  of  regret. 

But  it  was  a  girl — a  traveling  actress — 
who  made  far  and  away  the  most  spec- 
tacular sacrifice  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 
Her  real  name  has  been  always  a  mystery, 
but  her  stage  name,  we  are  informed,  was 
Chin  Chilan.     And: 

Whether  on  or  off  the  stage,  she  blazed 
with  a  wealth  of  charms.  It  has  been  said 
— perhaps  she  said  it  herself — that  she  was 
a  daughter  of  a  simple  farmer  from  Suchou. 
Nobody  believed  it;  every  feature  of  her 
face  turned  it  into  a  joke.  When  a  mere 
tot  she  was  sold  to  a  profc^ssional  slave- 
dealer.  And  thus  she  wandered  through 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  French  Annam, 
and  back  again  to  Suchou.  And  it  was 
there  that  she  began  her  phf'nomcual 
career  as  an  actress.  With  her  own  com- 
pany she  covered  th(>  tea-halis  from  Canton 
to  Nanking.  And  the  magic  of  her  starlike 
eyes  and  of  the  pearls  which  shone  between 
her  parted  lips  made  provin<!es  talk  of  her 
as  a  perfect  type  of  the  Chinese  beauty. 


FALL  FRUITING  STRAWBERRIES  ARE  THE  MARVEL  OF  THE  AGE 

Our  friends  call  them  "  Winter  .Strawberries"  after  seeing  the  children  pick  them  in  November  from 
under  nearly  I2  inches  of  snow.  In  fact,  they  do  bear  fruit  all  winter  in  the  South.  In  Northern  New 
York,  they  bear  in  the  fall  of  the  first  year  from  August  to  November,  and  in  the  second  year  from  June 
to  November.  They  are  enormously  productive,  having  borne  over  10,000  quarts  to  the  acre  in  the  fall 
of  the  first  year.  We  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  fruit  at  25c  per  quart  wholesale,  yet  anybody  can  grow 
them,  as  they  require  no  more  skill  than  ordinary  berries.  We  have  several  everbearing  varieties,  but 
"  Americus"  is  best  for  everybody  to  plant.  Price  of  strong  well-rooted  plants,  ^2.50  per  dozen,  $2operioo, 
postpaid.  Order  now  before  supply  is  exhausted.  Vou  should  haveour  book  "  Farmer  on  the  Strawberry."  Price 
50c,  or  free  with  orders  for  ?io  worth  of  plants.  We  sell  all  kinds  of  Berry  Plants,  Grapes,  Currants,  Asparagus, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  today.  Address, 
L.  J.  FARMER,  "The  Strawberry  Man,"  IJox  2«)7.  ITI.ASKI.  X.  Y. 
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GARDEN  BOOK 
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Ready 
NOW 

A  comprehensive 
^  volume  of  288 
pages,  witli  1000 
illustrations,  4 
beautifully  colored 
halj- tones  and  6 
duo  tone  plates, 
contains  informa- 
tion on  everything 
that  can  possibly 
interest  the  flower 
enthusiast,  from 
the  woman  who 
loves  to  utilize  the 
suburbanite   with  an 


city   back.  >  ard   to 
elaborate  garden. 

Of  Interest  to  Amateurs 

Full  directions  given  for  the  growing  of  almost 
every  plant  and  seed.  Complete  list  of  best 
flowers,  plants  and  vegetables.  Learn  about  our 
offering  of  The  World's  Best  Roses -strong,  2 
year  old  plants,  that  will  bloom  this  year. 

VREEIV ff  G  ARDEN  BOOK  sent  free    to  anyone  men- 
tioning this  publication. 


DREER'S  ORCHID-FLOWERED  SWEET  PEAS— the  finest 
of  all  with  ililuHMlso  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  3  and  4 
blossoms  each .  .Just  as  easy  to  grrow  as  the  common  sorts. 
Our  mixture  contains  a  full  range  of  colors.  10  rents 
per  package — 15  cents  per  ounce.  40  cents  per  1*4  pound. 
GARDEN  BOOK  FREE  WITH  EAtH  ORDER. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  Most 
Valuable  Booklet 
Free  to  Rose  Lovers 

Authoritative.      Concise. 
Treats  of  be,>*t  varieties  for 
garden,  I.iwq  and  conserva- 
tory. And  de.scribesour  robust, freo-bloominc, 
beautiful,  true.to.name  roses — wliieh  will 
bloom  same  se-isoa  planted.— old  favorit^'a 
and  newest  tested  varieties.     Write  for  it. 

ELLWANOER  A  BARRY 
MoQDt  HopeNaraerleSiBoz  S2,BocheBter,N.T. 


Evergreens,    Hedges,    Shade  Trees 
We  Grow  Them — Send  for  Catalog 

Our  California  Privet  is  the  finest  to  be  had 
anywhere.  Our  evertrreens  and  sliaxle  trees  have 
fine  tops  and  magnificentroot  systems.  We've  grot  the 
soil,  the  climate  and  the  know-how  for  producing  trees 
and  plants  ol  unusual  vig:or. 

Write  for  Our  Catnlos:  Wow- 
It  tells  how  to  plant  and  care  for  live  fences,  fruit  and 
shade  trees,  evergreens,  etc.  Visit  us  this  spring  and 
see  how  we  do  things.  We  will  pay  your  hotel  bill 
here.  Select  your  trees  if  you  like,  but  you  will  be 
under  no  obligation  to  do  so. 

HARRISONS'   NURSERIES 
PokoinoK*'  .Ivoiiiic  Rerliii.   Maryland 

I'aliioble  Farms  for  Sale— Write  I's. 


Sweet  Clover  |f^.,| 

^r  A  S  A  FERTILIZER  of  worn  out  or  sandy  soil  it^k 
r  £^  is  unequalled.  Sow  Sweet  Clover  on  the  sand  ^ 
hills  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska  and  get  a  bumper 
crop.  CATTLE  pastured  on  Sweet  Clover  fatten  as  if  fed 
on  prepared  food.  Sown  in  the  orchard  it  loosens  the  soil 
and  promotes  growth.  Ploughed  under  it  increases  crops 
from  50%  to  100%.     Write  for  prices. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  COMPANY 
222  S.  1 0th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


NASTURTIUMS 


)  bloom  for  everybody.   They  ^ 
grow  well  in    poorest   soil, 
bloom    all    season,    require  i 
little  t>etting.  Our  new  Giant  ' 
Flowering  Sorts  never  disappoint.         i 

IP  "fl  A      ^'®  ^'^^  send 

rnr     I  lips  large  packeta 
,1  Ul      ■  UUaUdifTereoicolorm. 

SWEET  PEAS 

ftre  everylKxly's  favorite.     We  will 
eend  S  Psckets,  differ-  Cnrinpf 
ent  sorts  and  colors        lUI    IUt»| 
ppCC-Our  fteaiitifnl  I30-p&go  catalopie. 
■  ■»tt«  Contains   bundrcds   of    pictures 
from  photographs,  colored  plato  and  many 
helpful   cultural    directions.       OfTers 
Quality  soe<l8,  bull».  plants,  etc. 
Writo  lor  uour  free  ct>py  today. 
LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 
45  High  St.,  Columbus.OhIo 


The  Name  Burpee 


is  known  llu'WoiKl  cnoias  s\  n- 
onymous  with  The    Best  Seeds 
That  Growl   Arc  Yof  williiii;  ti> 
_  pay  a  (air  price  tor  selected  seeils 

of  the  choicest  veRCtahles  and  most  beautiful  flowers  ?  If  so,  it  may  jirove  ui  mutual  interest  if  you 
write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  lor  Tin-;  1912  Rirpik  Anni  ai  .  This  is  a  bright  new  bot>k  of 
'7**  I>aKes  that  is  intensely  inleresting  to  every  one  who  gardens  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Shall 
we  mail  vou  a  copy?     It  so,  what    __,      ,  _,_  _,__   _._,_.___.__    -.     .^.^       ^.    .     ... 

is  your  ad.iress?  Our  a.idress  is,  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 
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African  Orange  Daisy 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  It 

A  rare  and  extremely  showy  annual  from 
NamaciualancI,  South  Africa,  of  very  easy 
culture.  The  plants,  of  neat  branchy  h;(bit, 
grow  about  12  to  15 
inches  hig^h  and  are 
exceeding-jy  profuse  in 
flowering.  Its  Mar- 
guerite-like blossoms, 
2  '2  to  2^^  inches  in 
diameter  under  proper 
cultivation,  show  a 
u  n  i  q  u  e  glossy  rich 
orange-gold,  with  dark 
colored  disc  sur- 
rounded by  a  black 
zone.  It  produces  its 
pretty  flowers  very 
early  after  being 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  sunny 
situations,  and  will  continue  to  flower  dur- 
ing the  summer.    Plant  in  soil  not  over-rich. 

We  will  mail  a  packet  of  this  superb  annual  and  a 
copy  of  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue.  144  large 
pages  the  best  seed  book  published  in  America  for 
only  10c,  stamps  or  coin.     Write  today. 

Catalogue  now  ready 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

(Box  18) 
33  Barclay   St.   and  38  Park  Place,    New    York 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Tines,  Shrub.s 
etc.  Hundreds  of  car  lots 
of  FRl  IT  and  ORNA- 
MENTAIi     TREES. 

1.2U0  acres,  50  in  hardy 
RoBes.noDC  better  grrown. 
47  grreenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Eicus,  Gerani- 
■^  I?  Ji  nms  and  other  things  too 

-«      * t.  numerous   to  mention. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees, 
etc.,  by  mail  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion Euaranteed.  Immense  stock  of  SUPERB 
CAN'NA9,thequeen  of  bedding:  plants.  SOchoice 
collections  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc. 

l*.l'!'.''J?I  FREE'  Send  for  it  today  and 
CATALOG  rnEiba  learn  real  values.  Di- 
rect deal  will  insure  yoa  the  best  at  least  cost. 
58years.  (22i 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

I«<>»   7?  I  .  1'AI>ESV1LLK.  OHIO 


TREES  atL0WPRICE5 

FRUIT  TREES,  two  aod  tbree  yearif 

old,  laree  or  small  aires,  direct  from 
grower  at  rock-bottom  wholesale  prices; 
OrDamcnUJ  tr««s,  Roses,  Sbmbs,  Berry 
^0^z^-^^     plants.     Guaraateed  Western 
^RnVFP'^^-  ^'  Stock.    Send  (or  catalog, 

TREES   J  GROVER  NURSERY  CO.   Est.  1890 
VGROw/     69  Tru»t  BU«..  RochesUr.  N.  Y 


G«^mF's 


Her«  U  ablir  o(r-r  of  fhoir.st  .^^    ^^ 

Miedi      10p.ek»it«  — wortli  T^  ^^rf"*      coin  or 

ftOOnU-paitpaid  ^M«^^^      stampa 

1  [,ktf.  .s  ■   r,  <;       .  1^,  »Bp«;hilF:incy  Jl;    I..:.,       .        .  lOc 

}P'?-''  r;'»  Bpeclal  Kuucy  Jlixiurc,     ,        .  15c. 

J  P**- '  norvii  Special  Fanc.v  Mixture,      .  5c. 

•I'''--''  vnKancy  Double  jilxirl  Annoaln,  10c. 

I  i>k<.  M..:i..,iii.Lii,  (.rrKorr'aLarKc  KlowcriiKT,  very  rich,  lOo. 

1  pki!.  Iiach.|or  Burton,  Or<-(!orya   Fini«l  Mixture        .  10c. 

1  pkn.  p.iunla,  Grci?or.v'«  FlutsV  Hybrid  Mixlun.-,        .  15c. 

Ipkg.  Candyluft,  Oregorys  FliioiMlxid,      ...  So. 
1    pkg.   Kii«turtlam,    Dwarf, 

^ncrnnT^V  Fiuert  Mixed,        ...  5c. 

HONEST  J  Choice  Mixed,       .        .        .      5o. 

^         -C.^r^  Oi-loiir  ri' w  ni2fntrilo('i:r  . 

Si£j.V^  J.  J.  H.  GREGOEY  4  SON 

18  ElmSt..  iUrbUluail,  Mu«. 
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In  1910,  when  the  beautiful  Chilan  ap- 
peared at  Tien-Tsin  and  opened  at  Tien- 
hsien  Tea  Garden,  her  company  numbered 
about  one  hundred  people.  The  news  of 
her  coming  spread  for  miles.  She  starred 
in  a  sort  of  Chinese  adaptation  of 
"  Othello." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  she  came  to 
know  a  wealthy  merchant  living  near 
Paoting,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  as  indeed 
everybody-  else  seemed  to  do.  For  a  single 
night's  banquet  in  her  honor — it  was  re- 
ported— the  merchant  spent  three  thou- 
sand taels. 

A  short  time  later  the  Paoting  merchant 
was  murdered.  Official  suspicion  fell  upon 
the  little  actress,  and  in  the  investigation 
that  followed  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  been  dealing  in  secret  with  her  confiden- 
tial comrades  in  the  United  States,  and  de- 
voting a  large  part  of  her  income  to  the 
purchase  and  manufacture  of  ammunition. 

So  her  fate  was  sealed. 

In  the  cold  month  of  March  of  last  year, 
outside  the  Chengyang  Gate  of  Peking,  she 
was  beheaded. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Their  Busy  Days. — At  the  masthead  of 
the  Jones  County  Times, — "  Is  sued  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday." — Chicago  Tribune. 


On  the  Trail. — "  Does  your  fiance  know 
your  age,  Lotta?  " 

"  Well — partly." — Fliegcnde  Blatter. 

Absent-Minded. — "  I  want  a  dog-collar, 
please." 

"  Yes'm.  What  size  shirt  does  he 
wear?  " — Life. 


All  Fresco. — "  Why  does  that  old  maid 
use  so  much  paint  on  her  face?  " 

"  She's  making  up  for  lost  time." — 
Bronkli/n  Life. 


Feline. — Lou — "  I  would  rather  a  man 
would  call  me  a  fool  than  a  knave." 

Sue — "  Of  course.  It's  truth  that  hurts." 
—  Toledo  Bhuh . 


Alas  ! — WiGG — "  Young  Sillicus  says  his 
heart  is  lacerated." 

Wagg— "  Who's  the  lass?  "—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


A  Distinction. — "  So  the  bank  teller  has 
disappeared.     Was  he  short  in  his  cash?  " 

"  No,  he  was  ahead.  It  was  the  bank 
that  was  short." — Boston  Tranacript. 

Americans  Beware.  —  [Jnsckupulous 
Picture-dealer — "S-h-h.  This  is  the 
left  eye  of  Leonardo's  '  Monna  Lisa.'  You 
can  have  it  for  .$.500." — Pmich. 


Necessities. — Smith — "  I  didn't  know 
you  owned  a  motor-car;  why  these  auto 
goggles?  " 

Smyth — "  My  wife  has  hatpins. "^fucA;. 


A  Blunderer. — "What  you  need, 
madam,  is  oxygen.  Come  every  afternoon 
for  your  inhalations.  They  will  cost  you 
$4  each." 

"  I  knew  that  other  doctor  didn't  under- 
stand my  case."  declared  the  fashionable 
patient.  "  He  told  me  all  I  needed  was 
plain  fresh  air." — Washington  Herald. 


The  perfect  /au/n  requires 
the  riM  grass  seed 


For  average  lawns,  shady  spots, 
golf  courses,  pastures,  parks,  for 
each  purpose  there  is  one  best  mix- 
ture of  grass  seeds.  If  you  follow 
the  Michell  catalog  you  can  make 
no  mistake. 

On  the  White  House  Grounds  at  Washington, 
at  all  recent  National  and  International  Exposi- 
tions (Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Jamestown  and 
Portland,  Oregon),  in  the  best  known  public 
parks  iVIichell's  Grass  Seeds  are  extensively- 
sown  because  of  their  superiority. 


$1.00 


brings  to  your  door,  prepaid,  oxir  Introductory 
Package  of  Michell's  Evergreen  Lawn  Seed — 
the  ideal  mixture  for  general  purposes — and 
our  Special  Bulletin.  "How  to  Make  a  Lawn.  "  Package  con- 
tains one-fifth  of  a  bushel — enough  for  the  average  lavpn. 
<hir  1912  Catalog  is  chock  full  of  facts  on  the  distinc- 
tive grass,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  that  will  best  repay 
your  planting  effort,  sentyreeon  request. 

IIKVKV  F.  ItIICHI<:i.J.  CO. 
r*\U  narlirt  SIroot  IMiiladelptilsi,  Pa. 


eNewBer^ 
Ciant  Himalaya. 

Z  2/t^  a  blackberry ,  but  ««^  a  blackberry. 
Vine  grows  forty  feet  a  year  unless  trim- 
med ;    hardy  anywhere  in   the   United 
States.     Bears    enormous   crops.     Fruit 
ripens  early  and  continues  late;  nearly  an  inch 
,  long,  sweet  and  melting ;  delicious  as  dessert ; 
1  superior  to  other  beiries  for  jams  or  preserves. 

Strt'Ufr  plants  20  crnts  each.  $2  a  dozen.  $.5  a  hun- 
dred, $40  a  thousand.   Add  10%  when  wanted  by  mail. 

Get  a  Bern/dale  Berry  Bonk.      Tells  about  several 
otlier  good  berries,  and  is  sent  free. 

Write  for  it  now. 

BERRYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 

*  Literary  Avenue  Holland,  Michigan 


Write  for  our 
FREE    BOOK 

"Plants  and  Plans 
for  Beautiful  Surroundings" 

Full  of  invaluable  information  on  Floriculture  and  Land- 
s'Tipe  Gardening.  Our  yt-ars  of  experience  at  your  service 
Free.  If  you  possess  spacious  grounds  have  theiri  tastefully 
planned  l)y  our  Landscape  Dept.,  making  them  artistic  and 
a  deliirht  to  cultured  tastes;  or  if  your  home  be  small  and 
modest, make  its  surroundings  charming  and  attractive  with 
tlie  famous  "Wagner"  Rosea.  Hardy  Flowers. Shrubs,  Trees, 
etc.  This  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  is  P'ree.  Write  for  it  now. 
WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES.  Box  664.  Sidney,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks  of  Quality 

(luaranteed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  con-  ,-- 
dition  by  express.  Pure  Fishel  White 
Plymouth  Rock  Utility  or  Exhibition 
.Stock.  Also  Fishel  White  Indian  Run- 
ner Baby  Ducks.  Prices  right.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  6  cents  post- 
age  for   my   splendid  baby   chick   catalog. 

R.  C.  CALDWELL 

Box  1050  Lyndon.  Ross  Co..,  Ohio 


A  BEAUTIFUL  PLANT  BOOK 
PRINTED  IN  COLORS -FREE 

You  need  this  book  whether  you  have  a  city  lot  or  a 
large  country  home.  Suggests  new  and  imusual 
trees  shrubs  and  old-fashioned  garden  flowers 
which  will  make  your  garden  distinctive. 


Meeh 


d.nS   Trees  and  Shrubs 

are  vigorous — hardy — dependable  growers.  Fifty- 
eight  years  of  horticultural  experience  has  taught  us 
what  IS  most  artistic  and  practical.  Be  sure  to  get 
this  valuable  book — a  request  brings  it. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

Box  No.  68,  Germantown,  Penna. 
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Can  You  Afford  to  Look  Old? 

Of  course  not.  Then  do  not  wear 
old-fashioned  two-vision  glasses  — 
those  conspicuous  badges  of  increas- 
ing age. 

EEYPTOE 
LENSES 

(fVorn  by  over 200,000 fieofile) 

are  perfect  double-vision  lenses  that  look 
exactly   like  regular  single-vision    lenses. 
Two  pieces  of  elass  are  perfectly  fused  into 
one  lens — no  line  or  seam  can  be  iecn. 
Mo  pasted  edges  to  collect  dttst. 
No  cement  to  cloud  the  vision. 
Your  optician  cansupply  you.  If  he  ■will 
not,  write  us  for  tlie  name  of  an  optician 
who  will.     A  glance  reveals  how  different 
Kryptoks    are    from  all   other    two-vision 
lenses.    They  are   smooth   to   the   touch. 
They   can    be  put  into  any  style  frame  or 
mounting,  or  into  your  present  one. 
Write  for  Descrip*ive  Booklet 

fully  explaining  Kryptok  Lenses  and  con- 
taining many  facts  of  interest  and  impor 
tancc  to  every  person  who  wears  glasses. 

KRYPTOK  COMPANY 

106  East  23d  St.  New  York  City 


Send   Me 

$i.oo 

For  Two 

Four -in -Hand 
Poplin  SilkTies 


with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  ties  1  furnish  will  not  show  pin- 
holes or  wrinkles  like  ordinary  silk 
or  satin  ties. 

if  they  do,  back  goes  your  money. 

1  have  been  studying  the  tie  ques- 
tion for  a  long  time  and  have  solved 
the  problem. 

My  ties  are  made  of  Silk  Poplin - 
are  made  in  1  li  inch  and  2  inch 
widths  and  46  inches  long — are  rever- 
sible (doub'e  wear),  and  I  guarantee 
them  to  outwear  any  of  the  high- 
priced  silk  or  satin  ties  made. 

Made  in  the  following  shades : 
Black,  While,  Green,  Brown,  Red. 
Cerise,  Old  Rose,  Gray,  Heliotrope, 
Purple,  Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue 
and  Dark  Blue. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have  to 
charge  75c  to  $1 .00  for  them  in  sell- 
ing by  his  usual  methods. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  net 
only  save  money,  but  the  annoyance 
of  shopping,  and  al  the  same  time 
get  a  high-grade  article. 

My  interesting  Catalogue  covering 
the  entire  line  of  Men's  Furnishini; 
Goods,  including  a  diagram  showing 
how  to  tie  Men's  Scarfs,  will  be  sent 
hee  on  application. 

My  business  is  done  direct  with  the 
salesmen  nor  agents.     I  manufacture  myself  or  buy  in  I  irge  quan  - 
lities  at  the  manufacturer's  pricp. 

My  motto  is  hiah-grade  goods  at  first  cost  prices,  and  money 
back  every  lime  if  customer  is  dissjiisfied. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

289  River  Street 


Preferable. — "  Do  you  take  this  woman 
for  better  or  worse?  " 

"  I  do,  jedge,  I  do.  But  I  hopes  we  kin 
kinder  strike  an  average." — Washington 
Herald. 


It  Has  Its  Ups  and  Downs. — "  How  is 
your  business  these  days?  " 

"  Not  as  flourishing  as  it  used  to  be," 
replied  the  professor  of  penmanship. — 
Puck. 


Loving  Children. — Visitor — "  Are  your 
children  doing  anything  for  you  in  this 
your  last  illness?  " 

Old  Man — "  Yes;  they're  keeping  up 
my  life  insurance." — Puck. 


His  Specialty. — "  Do  you  speak  several 
languages,  father?  " 

"  No,  my  son,"  replied  Mr.  Henpeck, 
gazing  sadly  at  his  wife;  "  but  I  do  know 
the  mother  tongue." — Judge. 


He  Laughs  Best  Who  Laughs   First. — 

"  Why,  man,  you  have  no  sense  of  humor. 
When  I  first  heard  that  joke  I  laughed  till 
my  sides  ached." 

"So  did  I  " — Christian  Advocate. 


A  Sad  Meeting. — "  I  think  we  met 
this  cafe  last  winter.  Your  overcoat 
very  familiar  to  me." 

"  But  I  didn't  own  it  then." 

"No;  but  I  did  !  " — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


His  Little  Peculiarity. — "  One  o'  de  mos' 
curiosest  things  about  a  fool,"  said  Uncle 
Eben,  "  is  de  way  he'll  holler  and  git  mad 
if  you  don't  let  him  show  off  his  mi.sfor- 
tune." — Washington  Star. 


The  Big  Show.— Pos'i-— "  Thinks  he's 
the  whole  thing,  does  he?  " 

Parker — "  Well,  I'd  hardly  go  as  far  as 
that,  but  he  certainly  considers  himself  a 
quorum." — The  Smart  Set. 


As  in  Persia. — "  Papa,  what  does  arbi- 
tration mean?  " 

"It  means  that  when  two  Powers  of 
equal  strength  get  hold  of  a  smaller  coun- 
try, they  agree  to  divide  it  equally." — Life. 


On  the  Q.  T. — "  See  here,  you  old  rascal, 
why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  horse  was  lame 
before  I  bought  him?  " 

"  Wal,  the  feller  that  .sold  him  to  me 
didn't  saj^  nothin'  about  it,  so  I  thought  it 
was  a  secret." — Life. 


Fortunate. — "  Tommy,"  said  his  brother, 
"  you're  a  regular  little  glutton.  How  can 
you  eat  so  much?  " 

"  Don't  know;  it's  just  good  luck," 
replied  the  youngster. — Christian  In- 
telligencer. 


Many  Like  Him. — "  A  man  has  to  be  up- 
to-date  to  do  anything  nowadays." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Dustin  Stax. 
"  When  I  talk  to  an  investigating  conuiiit- 
tee,  1  find  it  desirable  not  to  dwell  need- 
lessly on  the  past." — Washington  Star. 


Troy.  N.  Y. 


Candid. — "  I  am  very  sorry.  Captain 
Snob,  that  circumstances  over  which  I  hav(> 
no  control  compel  me  to  say  no." 

"  May  1  ask  what  the  circumstances 
are?  " 

"  Yours." — Lippijicolt's. 
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As  Beautiful  as 
the  Finest  Wood 

MADE  of  steel  and  having  ail  the  ad- 
vantages of  steel  (which  are  many), 
this  library  system  is,  in  appearance, 
equal  to  the  finest  wood  furniture.  The 
graining  is  correct,  being  transferred  direct 
from  the  wood  represented.  The  most  fas- 
tidious would  not  hesitate  to  place  it  in  their 
homes,  no  matter  how  richly  furnished.  There 
is  every  reason  why  you  should  house  your 
books  in 

THE  ir€  BOOK-UNIT 

(Schriefer  Patents) 
The  New  Steel  Library  System 
for     Office     and     Home 

The  steel  construction  makes  possible  a 
unique  design,  which  gives  you  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the' "sectional"  and  "old-style"  cases 
without  the  drawbacks  of  either. 

The  sections  have  neither  top  nor  bottom, 
but  fasten  together  along  their  sides  and 
backs.  Being  made  of  steel,  they  never 
shrink,  swell  nor  warp  and  are  so  absolutely 
uniform  as  to  make  perfectly  tight,  dust- 
proof  joints. 

There  are  no  fixed  partitions — no  isolated 
compartments.  The  sections  make  an  un- 
obstructed interior  in  which  the  shelves  are 
adjusted  at  half-inch  intervals  and  the  books 
arranged  regardless  of  the  sections.  ^'ou 
place  seven  or  eight  rows  in  the  space  usually 
required  for  five  in  the  conventional  Sec- 
tional Bookcase. 

The  doors  of  the  sections  lock  together 
and  swing  on  hinges  as  one;  the  entire  case 
may  be  opened  with  one  operation.  No 
sticking,  sliding  doors. 

Less  expensive  than  wood,  considering  the 

fewer  sections  required  to  hold  your  books. 

Finished  in  mahogany,  oak, and  olive  green. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet.     If  we  have  no 
dealer  in  your  city  we  will  supply  you  direct 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 

Dept.  L-3  Marietta.  Otiio 

Manufacturers   of   THE     SAFE-CABINET,    the 

original  fire-proof  device  for  the  protection    cf 

valuable  office  papers  and  home  treasures. 


No.  I 


HangYouT  Pictures 

(weighing  up  to  100  lbs.)  wllli 
Moore  Push  (tcvices.  Thrir 
tool-tempered  steel  points  will 
not  distij^re  plaster  walls. 

Moore  Push-Pins 

ifl.iss    lieads,    steel    points.      Try    them    (or 
calendars,  small   pictures,    etc.      Push   thcin 
in  ;  no  hanimrring.     Nos.  I  ami  2,  %  dor.  lOc. 
liff oore  Puab-lesa  Hangers  i  brass  hooks, 
steel  points  inclined  downward)  will  support 
hall-r.icks,   mirrors,    etc.     No  moiildlDf  re- 
quired; no  picture  wire  need   show,     basilv 
put   up.      No.  2?  (holds  20  lbs.)  S  dor.  10c; 
No.  28  (100  lbs.)  h'  doz.   10c. 
Moore  Push  Thumbtacks,  needle-like  points 
fifnilv  enil^ddcd  in  tl.u  br.iss  heads,  useful  cverv- 
where,  3  sizes.  Nos.  31.  M  and  33,  1  dor.  10c     At 
stationery.  hardw.irc,  photo  stores  or  by  mall. 
Send  2c  stamp  (or  samples. 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.  1124  Suuon  Slntt.  PhiUJdplui.  Pa. 
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Unusual  Seed  Offer 

Asters  Mixed.  Easy  of  culture,  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember, all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Sweet  Peas  Mixed.  Contains  the  cream  of  the 
newest  and  best  shades. 

Cosmos,  Giant  Flowered.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  autumn  flowers. 

Alyssam.  Hardy  annual  ;  very  fragrant.  Excel- 
lent for  bouquets. 

Pansies.  Blended  from  the  choicest  seed  grown. 
Large  flowering. 

To  get  our  Spring  Catalogue  to  as  many 
lovers  of  flowers  as  possible  we  will  send  the 
above  five  packets  of  seeds  and  our  1912  cata- 
logue, if  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  packing 
and  mailing. 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS 

48  Vesey  Street  New  York 

Established  67   Years 


A  Spot  of  Bright  Colo^ 
in  vouf 
FLOWER 
GARDEN 


You  can  add  this  finishing  touch  of  beauty  by 
planting  a  few  Francis  KingiGladioli.  This  choice 
new  variety  is  light  scarlet,  has  large  flowers,  extra 
long  spikes,  and  is  unsurpassed  for  cutting. 

For  onlv  50  cents  we  will  send  you  20  bulbs  of 
Francis  King-  j-iostpaid  -and  one  extra  bulb  of 
another  ciioice  named  kind,  our  selection. 

Our  newcatalog,  out  in  February,  offers  a  choice 
collection  of  flowers  for  the  home  garden.  Sent 
free  en  application.   Send  your  name  and  address, 

CUSHMAN  GLADIOLUS  CO. 
Desk  20  Sylvania.  Ohio 


Special     F*rlces     On 

Get    our  catalog 

before    you    buy. 

1.200    acres     in 

.     Nursery  .Stuck,  ]-'ruit,  (Ornamental  and 

Iruit  lieariuff  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and 

Kosps.     Everything  in  the  Nursery  line. 

I  ree  from  all  disease;  inspected  by  .State 

Entomologist.  Elegant  catalog  free. 

,     .See  what  values  \ye  give  you. 

Direct  dealing  insures  you  first 

cost  and  full  satisfaction.  Write 

forfreehook  now— today.  Address 

RATEKIM'S  NURSERY  CO. 
Depl.  O,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


f  2lf<>«f    Rrkrkl^    •■Prolliablo  Poultry," 
l-.Cll«;:»t    OUUH.    120  pages  plain,  prar- 
(ical  facts, 160  tiiautiful  halftones.  Tells  how  you 
can  succeed  with  poultry.      Tells  about  big  poul- 
try farm.    45  purr-hred  varieties.    Lowest  prices, 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  sent  for  5  cents. 

BEBBT'S  POL'LTBY  f  ABM.  Box  55,  Clarinda,  la. 


FREE  244^Page 
Poultry  Guide 


etc. ;  also 


Griate.->t  Jiook  for  1912  fm 

earnest  potiltrv  workers.    It 

contains  244  pages  of  I'l'^si.      •!"'<«««•  ^»™ai»1 

most  rrlinhh  facts,  ideas,  <i<li-ire. 

describes  in  detail  the  dependable 

Cvnh^rc     »ncvbators 
\^jr|jiit;ro    and  brooders 

W'.rl.l  s    hl.-iii.la,.|      ri'.n-Mioistiirc     inaili  i  n.n— s.-lt-r'-l'illatinK  I 
sii'l  a-lf-Tcntilstinat.  firc-pr(Kif.  inanrahl-     FHKE  BOOK  ex- 
plnins    how  Cjph.  r«  Comrsny  IVrs-.n^il  I..  ii,-t    nn'l   Bulletin 
a.-rticr  hiBurrx  ^naliT  success  nad  pnifltn.   tVrit«  for  your  I 
copy  now  -TODaV 

Cypher* Incabator Co.,  Dept.  162,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

N.  *    V-ri  City       llo«tr,n,  m^-f      Chi.„g„,   li|. 


Realization. — "  I  wonder  if  your  sister 
realizes,  Johnny,  that  during  the  last  three 
months  I  have  spent  many  dollars  in  sweets 
on  her?  " 

"  I'm  sure  she  does,  Mr.  Sweetly;  that's 
why  she's  not  letting  on  she's  engaged  to 
Mr.  Bigger." — New  York  Evening  Mail. 


The  Beaten  Path. — Sergeant — "  Why 
do  you  think  this  dog  was  stolen  from  a 
lady?  " 

Policeman — "  Because  as  I  walked 
down  the  street  with  it,  it  stopt  in  front  of 
all  the  department-store  windows." — Neiv 
Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Real  Trouble. — "  You  say  your  jewels 
were  stolen  while  the  family  was  at 
dinner?  " 

"  No,  no.  This  is  an  important  robbery, 
officer.  Our  dinner  was  stolen  while  we 
were  putting  on  our  jewels." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


A  Falling  Market. — "  I'll  give  you  two 
dollars  for  this  anecdote  about  Daniel 
Webster." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you?  "  de- 
manded the  hack  writer.  "  You  gave  me 
four  dollars  for  that  anecdote  when  it  was 
about    Roosevelt." — Brooklyn   Life. 


All's  Well 
Helen's  lips  are  drifting  dust, 

Caesar's  dead  and  turned  to  clay; 
Still  there's  cause  to  hope  and  trust: 

Lincoln  Steffens,  day  by  day, 
Keeps  old  Cosmos  in  her  place 
And  directs  the  human  race. 

— CU'vdaHd  Plain  Dealer. 


Easier. — A  Chicago  banker  was  dictating 
a  letter  to  his  stenographer.  "  Tell  Mr. 
Soandso,"  he  ordered,  "  that  I  will  meet 
him  in  Schenectady." 

"  How  do  you  spell  Schenectady?  " 
asked  the  stenographer. 

"  S-(!,     S-c — er — er — er Tell     him 

I'll  meet  him  in  Albany." — Argonaut. 


A  Winner.—"  I  told  him  there  were 
dozens  of  people  right  here  in  town  who  had 
never  heard  of  him." 

"  I  guess  (hat  took  him  down  a  peg  or 
two."      • 

"I  guess  it  didn't.  He  started  right  out 
to  find  them  and  borrow  money." — Hou- 
ston Post. 


A  Hint. — Lady — "  I  guess  you're  gettin' 
a  good  thing  out  o'  tending  the  rich  Smith 
boy,  ain't  ye,  doctor?  " 

Doctor—"  Well,  yes;  I  get  a  pretty 
good  fee.      Why?" 

Lady — "  Well,  I  hop(;  you  won't  forget 
that  my  Willie  threw  the  brick  that  hit 
'im !" — Scribner's. 


Her  True  Bent.—"  Professor,"  said  Mi.ss 
Skylight,  "  I  want  you  to  suggest  a 
course  in  life  for  me.  I  have  thought  of 
journalism " 

"  What  are  your  own  inclinations?  " 

"  Oh,  my  soul  yearns  and  throbs  and 
pulsates  with  an  ambition  to  giv(;  the  world 
a  life-work  that  shall  be  marvelous  in  its 
scope,  and  weirdly  entrancing  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  its  structural  beauty  !  " 

"  Woman,  you're  born  to  be  a  milliner." 

—  Tit-Bits.^ 


It's  Baker's 

and 

It^s  Delicious 

Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
chanical 
p  r  o  c  e  s  8 
from  high 
grade  cocoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality,  full  strength 
and  absolutely  pure  and 
healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and  1  lb. 
cans,  net  weight. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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on  FREE  TRIAL 


No  money  in  advance— no  bank  deposit. 
Horse  and  Man  Power  Sprayers  for  field  and 
orchard,  Barrel  and  Power  Sprayers.     Allhave 
high  pressure,  thorough  agitation  and  are  built  to 
ist.    Guaranteed  for  5  years.      We  pay  freight. 
Extr  a  profit  pays  for  the  machine.     Write  to-day  for 
our  big  free  catalog,  spraying  guide  and  special  free 
offer  to  first  in  each  locality. 

^THE  H.  L.  HURST  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
961  North  Slraol.  Canton,  Ohio 


IjFor  Only  One  Dollar 


I  stiip  my  Right  Incubator  Hot 
Water  System,  Double  Walled  — 
Triple  Top— Self  Regulating  with 
Jilectric  alann  Bell  attachment— 60- 100-200-Egg 
size— others  can  claim  best,  I  Prove  The  Right  Is. 
Send  name  and  address  today  for  full  description 
and  How  I  ship  my  wonderful  Incubator  for  $L 
H.  M.  WEBER,  Pres't.,  Right  Incubator  Co.. 
Box  D,  55  OUINCY.  ILL. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanao  for  191*2  has  224  pages  withfUftDf 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  I  if©.  It  ielU  %M 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  car*,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Infubntors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  AH  atx>iit  poultry 
hout.es  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  anencfckH 
pediaof  rhirkendom  You  n«»od  it.  ObIt  1K«. 
€.  C.  SHOEMAKEK,  Box  908.  freepoii,  UL 


This  biph-KTado  hatcher.  ' 
direct  from  factory  to  user,  nomiddia 
profits,  undtT  binding  R-uarantee  and 
lontr-term  trial.  Has  three  thickneasA* 
ti  walla,  covered  with  aHbeatoa  and 
heavy  g'alvanized  iron,  metal  leva, 
I  copper  hot- water  tank,  self-rec* 
'  ulator,  hi(fh  nursery,  safety  lamp, 
thermometer.  Safest  made.  So  aim- 
pie  a  child  can  operate.  None  hettn 
at  any  price.       17  years'  expeHenca. 

Hig  catalog  free.     Brooders.  $2  50 up. 

Maokato  Incubator  Company,   Box  h<)s,    Mankato,  Minn. 


260  EGG 
ONLY  HO.  B 


GREIDER'S  FINE  POULTRY 

Huuii  aud  calendar  for  lUl'i  contains  200  pagea. 
7*2  varieties  pure  bred,  62  colored  plates.  Maaj 
other  lllustratious,  descripliuu».  iDcubaton  and 
brooders.  Low  prices  on  all  etock  eggs.  Bow 
to  rafne  and  make  ,bens  lay.  Get  my  plans.  Tbey 
all  say  It's  great  •— thin  book  ^  only  ]&  ornta. 
B.  H.  QEEIDER,  Box    IP,    RheeiM,  Pfc.^ 


Burglary. — Miss  Vocolo — "  I'm  never 
happy  unless  I'm  breaking  into  song." 

Bright  Young  Man — "  Why  don't 
you  get  the  key  and  you  won't  have  to 
break  in?  " — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


A  Best  Seller.—"  That  fellow  is  too  sliek 
for  me.  ^Sold  me  a  lot  that  was  two  feet 
under  water.  I  went  around  to  demand 
my  money  back." 

"  Get  it?  " 

"  Get  nothing !  Then  he  sold  me  a 
second-hand  gasoline  launch  and  a  copy  of 
*  Venetian  Life,'  by  W.  D.  Howells."— 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


His  Proverb. — "  There's  a  proverb  that 
fitsj every  man." 

"  What  one  fits  me?  " 

"  '  To  whom  God  gives  office,  he  also 
gives  brains.'  " 

"  But  I  have  no  office." 


Well? 


-Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Chaser. — The  Inquisitive  Old 
Woman — "  Guard,  why  did  the  train  stop 
before  we  came  to  the  station?  " 

The    Guard — "  Ran  over  a  pig,  mum." 

The  Inquisitive  Old  Woman — 
""  What,  was  it  on  the  Une?  " 

The  Guard — "  No — oh,  no;  we  chased 
it  up  the  embankment!  " — London  Sketch. 


Why  It  Was  Hard.—"  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  got  my  money  by  hard 
work." 

**  Why,  I  thought  it  was  left  you  by  your 
uncle." 

"  So  it  was;  but  I  had  hard  work  get- 
ting it  away  from  the  lawyers." — Boston 
Transcript. 


A  Steel  Filing  § 

System  in  Miniature  J 

"Art  Metal"  Steel  Half-Sections  are  the  cleverest,  ^g 

handiest,  safest  filing  cabinets   ever  produced  for  -^S, 

offices  where  available  space  is  limiteci.  ^fe 

Fire-resisting,  space-saving,  these  Half-Sections  are  identical  in  ^g* 
design,  construction  and  finish  with  the  wider  "Art  Metal"  Sec- 
tions, and  containing  all  the  former's  patented  features. 


Aft 

Steel  Half-Sections 


are  constructed  on  the  unit  principle  and  can  be  built  up  or  taken 
down  as  needed.  A  choice  of  all  the  essential  filing  devices  is  offered. 
The  exclusive  automatic  locking  feature  is  furnished  when  desired. 

Manufactured  in  the  largest  metal  furniture  factories  in  the  world, 
where  the  first  metal  furniture  built  was  produced  25  years  ago,  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  assure  the  perfection  of  this  line.  It  has 
never  been  equalled  in  the  finest  grades  of  cabinet  making. 


Special 
Equipment 

We  have  unequalled 
facilities  for  built-to- 
order  equipment  in 
steel  and  bronze  for 
public  buildings.banks 
libraries  and  commer- 
cial offices.  Plans  and 
estimates  furnished. 


"Art  Metal"  Steel  Half  Sections  and  a 
complete  line  of  steel  office  furniture 
is  always  carried  in  stock.  Samples 
can  be  seen  at  our  branch  offi.es  and 
agencies  in  all  large  cities. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue L'2 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Factories  and  Offices,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices:  New^  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Washington,  Pittsburg,  Kansas  City,  Los 
Angeles,    St.   Louis.      Agencies    cver>ivhere. 
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Classiried    Col  u  inns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTVNITIES 

SHREVEPORT,  LOUISIANA,  has  un- 
usual  openings  for  factories  and  jobbing 
houses  in  certain  lines.  Big  opportunities 
exist  for  chair  factory,  creamery  and  wagon 
factory.  Shrevepoi  t  dominates  a  big  trade 
territory  in  rich  farming  district.  Cheapest 
fuels  in  Southwest.  Low  freight  rates  on 
•eight  railroads;  river  navigation  to  Gulf,  farm 
lands  cheap.  Write  at  once  for  definite, 
tangible  data  about  these  opportunities.  It 
will  pay  you.     Address  Chamber  of  Com- 


pay 
e,  B^ 


merce.  Box  33,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

PATENT.S  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNEL).  Senci  sketcli  for  iree  report  as  to 
paientauiiitv.  GUIDE  I300K.  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  wuh  valuable  L.st  ot  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  jor  one  invention.  Pat- 
.ents  secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progrres? :  samuie  iree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

PATENTS    AND    ATTOR.NEYS 

PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
•free.  Highest  Relerences;  best  results.  Send 

for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
•or  model  for  Iree  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 

Patent  Lawyer,  622  K  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  largest  number  of  siiccess  fit/  cWnnl?,  is 
owrproo/oi  Patents  that  PROTECT.  For 
Facts  about  Prizes,  Rewards,  etc.,  send  8c 
stamps  for  our  new  128-page  book  of  intense 
Interest  to  Inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  \',.  Lacey, 
Dept.  63,  Washington,  D.  C.     Estab.  1869. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  lee. 
R.  B.Owen, 45 Owen  Hldg., Washington, D.C. 


STAMPS.    COINS.    ETC. 


OLD  COINS  Bought  and  Sold-My  new  50 
pag;e  coin  selling  catalogue  just  out,  free. 
Buying  coin  catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  lOc 
in  stamps.  WILLIA.M  HESSLEIN,  Malley 
Building,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CANCELLED  POSTAGE  STAMPS 
WANTED  frlSCasli  Paid  per  1000  for  certain 
cancelled  pos-.agu  stamps.  Send  10  cents  for 
price  list  paid.  Acme  Slami)  i'<r  Coin  House, 
1709  H  Cold  Spring  Ave.,  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NOTION   PICTURE   PLAYS 

WRITE  IDEAS  for  moving  picture  plavs. 
Wnterscan  cam  handsome  incomes.  Pleas- 
ant, (.iscin.itiii-.;  woi  k.  Literary  excellence  iir  - 
necessary.  We'll  show  you.  National  Insti- 
tute, 200  Gaiety  Theatre  Bld«.,  New   York. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEVVRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
.Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  |  to  J  Mfis.  prices 
(many  less)— Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAINS.no  matterwhat  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


MANUSCRIPTS  SOLD  on  Commission. 
Revising,  criticising,  typing.  Publisliers  of 
novels  that  sell.  Will  publish  yours  if  of  suffi- 
cient merit.  Directed  by  successful  author. 
Endorsed  by  leading  editors.  Satisfied  clients 
everywhere.      Write    for    helnful    booklet. 

LITERARY  BUREAU,  Inc  , 
813  Stephen  Girard  Building,      Philadelphia. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIE.S  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE,  San  Francisco.  California. 

AGENTS    WANTED 


Peal  Estate 


NEW    JERSEY 


r  Princeton  "i 

Living  is  delightful  in  this  ideal 
hometown.  Splendid  homes ;  charm- 
ing surroundings.  Equally  distant 
from  New  Y'ork  and  Philadelphia — 
express  train  service. 

Rentals  f  300  to  f  P.OOO  a  year.  Taste- 
fully furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 
Choice  properties — furnished  or  un- 
iunished— for  sale  or  rent,  in 
other  desirable  localities. 

WALTER    B.HOWE 

[i^JSi-  PRINCETON.  N.J. 

*"         "new  YORK  OFFICE.      S6CEDARST. 


VIRGINIA 


CALIFORNIA 


WANTED:  Selling  agents:  exclusive  terri- 
tory; new  article.  So  far  every  agent  success- 
ful.    1U0%  profit. 

Address  M.  C.  Howard, 
25  No.  Franklin  St.,  Desk  11,  Chkago. 

AGENTS— Portraits3.^c..  Frames  1.5c.,  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic,    .Stereoscoiies    2.5c.,    Views   Ic. 
30  days'  credit.      .Samples  and  catalog  free. 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co..  I)L-i>t.  2372, 
1027  \V.  Adnins  St.,  Chicago. 

W  ANTED— Field  Representatives— Publi- 
cation appealing  to  large  select  constituency 
desires  few  good  men  as  travelling  representa- 
tives ill  productive  territory.  Christian  men 
preferred.  Income  guaranteed.  Travelling 
expenses  paid. Address  Box  22,  this  office. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITTES" 


INVESTORS  in  28  states  and  two  foreign 
countries  buy  our  6%  First  Farm  Mortgages 
— Large  or  small  amounts  furnished.  .Send 
for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  offerings.  V,.  J. 
Lander  ^-  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  Highest 
references. 


edOcational 


The  Home-maker's    Finest  Opportunity 

is  in  Escondido  Valley  (near  San  Diego)  the 
garden  spot  of  Southern  California.  Lands 
one-third  the  price  of  those  in  widely  adver- 
tised districts,  comparable  as  to  soil,  water 
and  climate.  A  5  or  lO-acre  tract  planted  to 
grapes,  apples,  peaches,  lemons,  oranges  or 
grape-truit  will  m  a  few  years  bring  a  good 
income.  Easy  monthly  or  yearly  payments. 
A  beautiful  countiy  ;  most  enjoyable  climate 
on  earth;  a'.l-the-year-a round  growing  season, 
i'.scondido.  on  .Santa  F"e  Ry.,  has  fine  schools, 
churches,  banks,  stores,  library,  packing 
houses,  electricity,  etc.  Land  planted  ana 
cared  for,  if  you  wish,  hy  a  strong,  responsible 
company.     Illustrated bookletfree.    Address 

W.  E.  ALEXANDER,  Pies. 

Escondido  Valley    Land  and    Planting   Co. 

Box  6,  Escondido,  California 

FREE  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  wonderful  Sacramento  Valley, 
the  richest  valley  in  the  world.  Unlimited 
opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres  available 
at  right  jirices.  The  place  tor  a  man  wanting 
a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on  earth.  No 
lands  lor  sale  ;  organized  to  give  reliable  in- 
formation. .Sackami'.nto  Vai.i.ev  Duviu.di- 
MHNT  A.ssociATiON,  800  2d  St.,  Sacr.iiiieiilo, 
California. 

NEW    YORK 


AN  ELEGANT  VIRGINIA  HOME 

Large  bnck  dwelling,  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Georgian  architecture  in  this  country. 
Modem  equipment.  Outbuildingscomplete. 
F^ormal  gardens.  Conservatory.  1200  acres. 
Cleared  land,  fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 
Timber  boundar\'.  Macadamized  road.  Hunt- 
ing district.  Most  picturesque  environment. 
tilqrious  views.  Charming  scenery.  Perfect 
social  and  climatic  conditions.  Cities  access- 
ible. Property  ready  for  immediate  occu- 
pancy by  people  of  wealth  and  culture. 
Buildings  cost  JI65,000  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Price  #160,000. 

Properties  in  Virginia  and  other  States 

OUR  LIST  is  etmiposed  of  cliarniin?  old  Ct)lonial 
homes;  select  properties  of  Jiositive  distiuctioTi  niul 
beauty  ;  gentlemen's  cotiutry  seats,  hsudsoniely 
impi-oved:  choiee  sites  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
overlooking  beautiful  valleys:  furnished  and  unfur- 
nished eountry  homes  in  the  hills  and  on  tite 
rivers:  splendid  huntinj;  preserves:  rieh  riv*  r 
plantations  and  large  hodies  of  timber,  roal  and 
falin  lands  in  Vii-i-iiiia.  Maivland  and  otiier  Stall's. 

H.  W.  HILLEART  &  COMPANY 
729  Southern  Building  Washington.  S.  C. 


ItKI.I.IMIUT.  I,.  I.  ilO  minutes  from 
New  York.  IS  rcioiii  house  for  rent,  near 
station;  g.irage  and  .stables,  12  acres,  shore 
front  t  levatiou.  clear  and  unobstructed  view 
of  Great  .South   Hay.     Inquire 

OWNER.  Literary  Digest 


NORTHWEST 


Come  to  the  Fertile  Northwest.  Excellent 
land  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  adjacent  to 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  obtainable  at  low 
prices.  .Ask  for  list  of  reliable  Land  Dealers. 
Free  (Jovemment  homestead  land  or  state 
land  offer  excellent  opportunities.  Climate 
fine  for  man,  beast  ana  crops.  Big  money  in 
fruit,  vegetables,  grains,  alfalfa,  cattle,  dairy- 
ing, poultry,  hogs.  Write  quick,  saying  w  hat 
state  most  interests  you,  to  L.  J.  Pricker, 
Gen.  Immig.  Agent, 134  N.  P.  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 


WISCONSIN 


GOOD  LAND-CHEAP!  2500  acres  only 
57.50  [>cr  acre.  Splendid  location  on  Soo 
Line  in  Wisconsin  near  Twin  Cities  and 
Duluth-Superior.  Touches  nine  beautiful 
spring  lakes.  Ideal  tract  lor  stock  niige  or 
colonization.  Easy  terms.  PAKER,  \V36. 
Owner,  .St.  Croix  tails,  Wisconsin. 

TEXAS 


East  Texas    grows  60  bushels  com,  bale 
cotton,  ,100  bushe'.-S  sweet  pot.ilius   o.i    *3    ! 
#10  acre   land.     Cam-      ■ 
tobacco,  truck.  F-arly 
iiig  at  highest  prices.  .\.,,|   ,   ., 
kcts,  good   schools.    W  liiv    K    N 
Coloni/aiiun  Aitei  t,  tl   I     \  .-^ 
Galveston,  for  East  Texas  litcraluic. 
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IVe  ^ot  you 
Beaten,  Dad' 


Unexampled  Courage. — He  was  the 
small  son  of  a  bishop,  and  his  mother  was 
teaching  him  the  meaning  of  courage. 

"  Supposing,"  she  said,  "  there  were 
twelve  boj^s  in  one  bedroom,  and  eleven 
got  into  bed  at  once,  while  the  other  knelt 
down  to  say  his  prayers,  that  boy  would 
show  true  courage." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  young  hopeful.  "  I 
know  something  that  would  be  more  cour- 
ageous than  that !  Supposing  there  were 
twelve  bishops  in  one  bedroom,  and  one 
got  into  bed  without  saying  his  prayers  !  " 

—  Truth  Seeker. 


Missed! 


One  poor  shot,  and  the  game  is  losti  Such  close,  ex- 
citing situations  are  one  reason  (or  the  intense  fascination 
o(  Billiards  and  Pool  -  these  fine,  lively  home  games 
which  inspire  the  keenest  sort  of  friendly  rivalry. 

You  can  play  Billiards  and  Pool  now  without  frequent- 
ing a  puhlic  poolroom.     You  can  have  in  your  home  a 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

and  play  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  No  special  room  is 
needed.  The  Burrowes  Table  can  be  set  on  your  dining- 
room  or  library  table  or  mounted  on  its  own  legs  or  com- 
pactly folding  stand.  Only  a  moment  is  required  to  set 
it  up  or  to  take  it  down  and  set  it  out  of  the  way.  Sizes 
run  up  to  4!jx9  feet  (standard).  Complete  playing 
equipment  of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  free  with  each  table. 

Bunowes  Tables  are  used  for  home  practice  by  some  of 
the  foremost  professionals.  Every  Table  of  whatever  size  is 
scientifically  accurate  in  proportions  to  the  smallest  detail 
and  adapted  to  the  most  expert  play. 

*I22  DO\A/N 

Price*  are  $6.  $1  5.  $25.*$35,  $45,  $55,  $75,  etc.,  on 
terms  of  $1  or  more  down  and  a  small  amount  each  month. 

FREE  TRIAL    NO  RED  TAPE 

Od  rereipt  of  first  installment  wo  will  ship  Table.  Play  on 
it  one  week."  If  uiisatisfart^ny  return  it.  and  on  its  reteipt 
we  will  refund  your  dt-posit.  This  insures  you  a  fieo  trial 
Write  today  for  iUu9trat^>d  catalog,  giving  prices,  teiiiis,  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,718CenlerSl.;PortIand,Me. 


.SAFETY  RAZOR 


R  WlLiLiyour  dul 

BL.ADL.S  keener  than  new.     Double  edge  blades  .^c.  each. 

.Single  2}c.  each.     Write  for  mailing  wrapper 
P.^IacNEILL,  I  7()  <  <>ii;.'i<ss  St.,  IJostoii,  Mass. 


The  Perfect  Shirt  Front 

so  essential  with  evening  dress 
is  made  possible  by  wearing 

KREMENTZ    BODKIN  -  CLUTCH 

STUDS  AND  VEST  BUTTONS 

E^sy^  to   operale.,  eoen  with   coal  front    shirts 

No  spiral  springs 
No  hollow  tubes 
No  hinge  joints 


No  loose  parts 
They  are 

simplicity  itself 


They  go 
in  like  a 
needle 
without 
marring 
the  stiffest 
shirt  front 


Hold  like  an  anchor 


Made  in  exquisite  mother-of-pearl,  mounted  in  plat- 
inum or  gold,  and  with  the  perfection  of  finish  and 
superior  quality  characteristic  of  the  products  of 
Krementz  &  Co.,  who  have  for  years  manufac- 
tured the  finest  quality  of  jewelry  for  the  high 
class  trade. 

Ask  to  see  them  at  any  of  the  leading  jewelers. 

If    your  iewekr  df^es    not    Itcp    them,    write 

for    Booklet  arid  nam''   of   jcwcl'*r  who  does. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.,  101  Chestnut  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


Kindly  Advice. — A  colored  man  was 
brought  before  a  police  judge  charged  with 
stealing  chickens.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and 
received  sentence,  when  the  judge  asked 
how  it  was  he  managed  to  lift  those  chick- 
ens right  under  the  window  of  the  owner's 
house  when  there  was  a  dog  in  the  yard. 

"  Hit  wouldn't  be  of  no  use.  Judge," 
said  the  man,  "  to  try  to  'splain  dis  thing 
to  you  all.  Ef  you  was  to  try  it  you  like 
as  not  would  get  yer  hide  full  o'  shot  an' 
get  no  chickens,  nuther.  Ef  you  want  to 
engage  in  any  rascality,  Judge,  yo'  better 
stick  to  de  bench,  whar  yo'  am  familiar." 

— Zion's  Advocate. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

January  18. — Fifty-three  sailors  are  drowned 
wlien  the  British  war-ship  Wislow  Hall  is 
wrecked  off  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 

January  19. — The  French  mail  steamer  Manouba 
Is  seized  by  Italian  destroyers  and  taken  to 
Cagliari  on  suspicion  of  carrying  Turkish 
ofHcers  in  disguise. 

January  20. — W.  Morgan  Shuster  arrives  in 
Vienna,  and  in  an  interview  severely  criti- 
cizes Great  Britain's  policy  in  Persia. 

January  21. — Lieutenant  Boerner  of  the  French 
Army  ditvs  of  burns  received  on  the  overturn- 
ing of  liis  aeroplane  at  Senlis. 
January  22. — Several  victories  bring  the  num- 
l)er  of  Socialists  elected  to  the  German  Reichs- 
tag up  to  ninety-nine. 

Yuan  Shih-kai  fails  to  force  an  abdication  of 
the  Chinese  dynasty.  A  strong  protest  against 
mLssionaries  attempting  to  influence  events 
in  China  is  indorsed  f)y  the  American  lega- 
tion in  Peking.  Three  hundred  men  from 
the  1.5th  United  States  Infantry  arrive  at  Tien- 
Tsin. 

The  Italian  Government  proposes  to  submit 
(lut\stioiis  arising  from  the  seizure  of  the  Car- 
tliage  and  the  Manouba  to  The  Hague. 

January  2.3. — France  threatens  to  withdraw  her 
ambassador  from  Rome  if  the  Turks  arrested 
on  the  Manouba  are  not  at  once  turned  over 
to  the  Frencii  authorities. 
Th(>  Empress  Dowager  and  Premier  Yuan 
Shih-kai  agree  to  the  reopening  of  hostilities 
in  preference  to  a  forced  abdication  of  the 
dynasty. 

Domestic 

January  18. — John  P.  White  is  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

January  19. — The  House  Committee  which  in- 
vestigated the  pure-food  controversy  agrees 
on  a  report  sustaining  Dr.  Wiley. 
Senator  Root,  in  an  address  before  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  strongly  defends 
the  judiciary,  and  attacks  the  "recall." 

January  20. — Attorney-General  Wickcrsham 
announces  that  the  Government  will  force 
the  dissolution  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company. 
Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  annoimces  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  Presidency. 

January  22. — The  caucus  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  indorses  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Revision  Bill  prepared  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

January  23. — William  J.  Bryan,  in  a  letter  made 
public  at  Lina)ln,  Neb.,  sides  with  Woodrow 
WlLson  in  the  controversy  between  him  and 
Colonels  Harvey  and  Watter.son. 

January  24. — Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  re- 
nounces his  support  of  President  Taft,  and 
will  aid  the  cause  of  Senator  Cummins. 


Learn  to  Ride 

Horse-Back 


Prof.  Jesse  Beery 


Acquire  grace  and  poise — ob- 
tain rest  and  relaxation.  Busi- 
ness men— doctors,  lawyers, 
dentists,  bankers— men  of  sed- 
entari'  habiis,  whose  occupa- 
tions wear  out  their  vital  forces,  can  wonderfully 
renew  their  strengrth,  energy  and  vitality  through  this 
healthful,  exhilarating,  fascinating  pastime. 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  {^7'°?""*. 

will  teach  you  by  mail.  The  only  complete  and 
authoritative  course  on  saddle  horse  riding  and  train- 
ing. Easy,  simple  and  direct.  Requires  no  special 
gifts  or  "magnetism."  A  scientific  system,  easily 
mastered.  Tells  how  to  judge  a  saddle  horse— how 
to  teach  the  five  standard  gaits— how  to  sit  and  ride 
gracefully,  and  be  master  of  all  situations.  All 
clearly  explained  by  diagrams  and  photos. 

Physicians  Recommend  Riding 

Any  physician  will  tell  you  that  riding  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  exercises.  Gives  keener  pleas- 
ure than  a  touring  car— costs  but  a  fraction  as 
much.  Think  how  healthy  the  English  horsemen  and 
horsewomen  are. 

Riding  Masters  in  Demand — Big  Profits 

Make  $25  to  #50  each,  trjiining  and  gaiting  saddle 
horses.  Thousands  are  anxious  to  have  their  favorite 
horse  trained  to  saddle  gait,  hy  Prof.  Bcery's  inr 
structions  you  quickly  accomplish  this.  Fortunes 
are  waiting  for  those  who  take  up  the  work.  Open 
an  academy.  Teach  people  in  classes.  Form  a 
Riding  Club.  Buy,  train  and  sell  saddle  horses  and 
make  big  profits.  Prof.  Beery  tells  you  how  to 
judge  them. 


FU  r*  r"  With  each  prospectus,  we  send  a 
tx  r.  r.  beautiful  colored  picture  of  Miss 
Eunice  Thompson,  a  Beery  student, 
and  her  famous  standard  bred  horse  "  Satan,"  a 
vicious  unmanageable  animal.  She  subdued  and 
trained  him.  A  remarkable  picture  in  oil  painting 
effect  suitable  for  framing.  It's  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Box  409  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


TYPEWRITERS  SVbT.'JJ? 


S  (toe  tA  <t^Cn  <"*  *"y  make  of  Typewriter.       Our 

aVe  <P^«)  lO  «pjU  'Factory  Rebuilt"  Typewriters  are 
perfect  in  quality,  condition  aud  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  Construction  and  serviceable  in  every  way.  Buy  from  the 
larffciit  factory  in  the  world  with  branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  against  defect  in  workmanship 
and  njatcrial.  Write  for  catalosue  and  address  of  nenr,-Ht 
branch  oftico. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co. 
346  Broadway,  New  York 


and     material 


IS  of  Dt-ar.-Ht 


"''paidfoi"'  Moving  Picture  Plays 

Bare  plots.     No  dialofjfue.    Comedy,  Drama  and 
Western.     Prompt  payment  guaranteed. 

II  'rite  for  circular  of  instriiclions. 

Lnbin  Manufacturing  Co.,  2000  Indiana  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Tl!T».HIJJIJIE»JT»!IM^ 

Telescopic  Fly  Rod 

THE  NEW  "35 

Three  Itods  in  one— bait  castinK,  trolling 
and  fly.  .Joints  lock  nn.vwhcro  by  new 
"BRISTOL"  patent  aon  turning  sot  guides, 
wliich  prevent  the  guides  from  twisting  oui 
of  aliiinment. 

Rod  is  usable  in  any  leneth  up  to  8t<J  feet 
or  flown  to  2H  inches.  Kfjuipped  with  re- 
viT.^ible  hanilie.  Maple  $4..'>u:  Celluloid 
$5.0():    Cork  $.5.50. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply    you,    write 

'FISH  STORIES"  FRKE.  Olever  ;.n.l 
f;i8cinaling  collection  of  *"  true  "  and  other 
fish  stories.     Sent  for  copy  today. 

HORTON  MFG.  CO..  42  HortonSt.,  Bristol 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorg 


COOK'S  TOURS 

All  Expenses   Included 

PDIIKEQ  to  West  Indies  $85  up, 
bnUIOCO  with  Panama  Canal  $125 
up,  the  Mediterranean  $3S5  up.  Choice 
accommodation  available  at  all   prices. 

CIIDflDC  Tours  including  Italy, Riviera, 
CUnUrC  Paris,  etc.,  Feb.  17,  Mch.  2, 
16,  30,  $440  up.  Spring  and  Summer 
Tours  by  All  Routes. 

MflDICMT  Annual  Series  de  Luxe 
UnlLni  Tours,  including  Egypt, 
the  Nile,  Holy  Land,  Levant,  etc.,  Feb., 
March,  $630  up. 

lipiU  in  Cherry  Blossom  Season,  also 
JHrMn  to  China  and  Round  the  World 
via  Siberia.  Feb.  28,  March  f>,  April 
10,  $650  up. 

t\srt  iicivc        For  individuals,  Fam- 

INLLUMVb       iiies,  or  Private  Par- 

INDEPENDENT    ties,   arranged  for 

travel  in  America,  the 

TOURS  Orient  or  Europe. 

Tours  and  Tickets  to  All  Win  ter  Resorts. 
Send  for  Program  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  ATcnae,  N.  Y. 
Botton, Philadelphia, Chicago.San  Francisco, 

Lot  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's    Travellers'  Cheques  nre 

«;ood  All  Over  the  World. 


A^lit  NORWAY  ^'^r' 

Sweden  and   Denmark 

SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
IS  Broadway,   New  Yiirk 


China  and  Korea 

Covering    Cherry  Blossom 

Season    and    Fete   of    Flags. 

Everything  highest  class.  All 

accommodations    engaged 

months    ago.     Nothing  to 

do    but    enjoy    beautiful 

scenes, strange  customs  and 

quaint  native  life. 

LEAVES  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MAR.  6TH  AND  27TH 
Optional  return  via  Trans- 
.Siberian  route. 

Send  for  Book 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB    CO. 

aOS  Washington  St..  Ronton 

225  FUth  Ave.,  New  York 

1005  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia 

Chicaso.    Pittsbuigh.    Detroit,     San    Francisco 


THE   CHAUTAUQUA  WAY 

To  IVorwii.v.   Itnssia.  Central  Kiirope 

meets  every  demand  of  discriminating  travel- 
ers for  comfort,  recreation  and  intellectual 
enjoyment.  University  Extension  Tours  de- 
signed especially  for  teachers. 

THE   CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
.Applet'in.  Wisconsin  Marquette  Bldp..  Chicago 


S 


WHITESTAR  LINE 


Pleasnre  Trips  Through  to  Egypt 

THE    LARGEST    BRITISH    MEDITERRA- 
NEAN SHIPS      The  Mammoth  Steamers 

"ADRIATIC"  "CEDRIC" 

SAILING  FROM  NEW  YIIRK 
Feb.  21  Mar.  6 

Winter   Voyages    to    Italy 

The  Popular  Twin-Screw  Steamer 

(tn :«"     SAILING  FROM 

BOSTON 

March  16 

W  IIITE  STAR  LME,  9  Bdway,  Jfcw  York 

S4  State  St.,  Boston 

OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES'eVERVWIIKKI-: 


'Canopic' 

February  3- 


e:  o  FRO  i=>  e: 

and  the 

IMOFRTM     C5,AF>E. 

Round  the  World  and  South  America. 

Attractive  Routes  and  fares. 

CLARK'S  TOURS,  Timei  Bailding.  New  York 

Golden  Rule  Tours  S 

June  sailings   to    Northern  and   Southern 
ports    including    Scandinavia    and     Hus-ia 

E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  542  W.  124th  St.,  New  York 


Greece  —  Italy 


Sail  March  6,  Ifi,  27  or  April  9  for  Naples^  to 
meet  our  cruising  yacht  "  A ^/lena."  Sail 
-April  27  for  Naples  to  visit  Italy. 

Seyid  for  ilhistrated  anii'mncement 
Bureau  of  University  Travel,  20TrinityPI.,  Boston 

4<s.i:e:c       P  I  T  P  r*  P  P        »«"►" 

|t:itK  J_i  *J   I\  \J  r    III        :iii(|  III) 

Including  The  Mediterranean,  British  Isles, 

Continent,  North  Cape  and  Midnight 

Sun,  Olympic  Games,  etc. 

STEWAHT    &    AVOODS 

263  Washiiifft-on  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Babcock's  European  and    Orient  Tours 

Naples  to  Scotland,  16  weeks  ?600,  or  to 
Ireland,  $625.      Other   tours   $235  to   $1,000. 

Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted. 
1137  Dean  Street         -        -        -        Brooklyn 


The  TIME  and  the  WAY 

to  Sell  SUMMER  HOMES 

HAVE  YOU  a  seashore  cottage,  a  country  home,  a 
mountain  bungalow,  a  good  camping  site,  or  any 
sort  of  property  suitable  for  a  summer  home,  of 
which  you  wish  to  dispose?  If  you  have,  ri^/it  now,  while 
the  frost  is  still  in  the  ground,  is  the  time  for  you  to  con- 
sif  r  selling  it.  Right  now  is  the  time  hundreds  of  our 
readers  are  in  the  market  for  such  properties. 

The  first  of  March  is  the  psychological  time  in  which 
to  advertise  your  Summer  property.  The  next  Real  Estate 
Department  will  appear  in  our  March  2  issue.  Summer 
places  will  be  featured.  The  monthly  printing  of  Real 
Estate  advertising  during  the  past  four  years  has  naturally 
increased  our  salesmanship  and  influence.  Our  readers 
know  of  the  department  and  consult  the  advertising  therein. 

There  is  a  real  demand  for  good  property  among  your 
fellow  readers.  The  265, 000  copies  we  circulate  each  week 
are  read  by  successful,  well-to-do  Business  Men,  Bankers 
and  Professional  Men.  They  and  their  families  will  soon 
be  discussing  next  summer's  vacation. 

The  selection  of  a  summer  home  by  the  sea  or  in  the 
country  will  receive  their  serious  consideration.  Let  us  tell 
you  all  about  our  service. 

Real  Estate  Department 

Thejiterdn'Digest 


44-60  East  23rd  Street 


New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


AROUNDt-^WORLD 

-MO    DAYS   - 

S.S. VICTORIA  LUISE 


ftarMriryoinr 
NOV.IZ.ISB 


niaiSufuiKisa 
FEBiZWIJ 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

4I-+5     BROADWAY.  NY 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

SailiiiKS  February  to  June 

A  varied  series  giving  the  very  best  of  Egypt. 
Palestine.  Turkey  and  Greece.  Leader,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Dunning,  former  editor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spring  and  summer,  covering  all  countries. 
Wide  range  of  prices. 

MOTOR  TOURS 

Finest  individual  service. 

H.  AV.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  .('ongregatiunal  House,  Boston,  .Mass. 


S^  Pilgrim  Tours 

"A   Tour  for  Eoerybody" 

^22,S     to     3Q50 

Attractive  Spring  Trips  to  the 
/VIEOITERRMINEAIN 

Delightful  Trips.    Careful  management, 

thorough  and  economical. 

For  Book  of  European  Tours  address 

306   Washington  Street,  Boston 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  Agents 

New  Yuri;         Pliiladelpllia       Chicij;"         Pittsburgh 


HIGH  GLASS  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

SEVENTEENTH  YEAR 

Send  for  illustrated  description 
Dr.  If.  M.  KUGLEK,    7  E.  4th  At.,  Cincinnati,  OUo 


n  _       _     Sail  February,     A     '  _       1 

Europe  nr^B  Orient 


Sail  February, 

March,  April, 

May,     June, 

July.      Best 
routes,  best  maniigement.  best  testimonials, 
and  thp  iowfst  prices  in  the  worl<l. 
TEMPLE  TOUES.  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


hAutn  P'^^^'^p^'^''^'^  luUKu 

Oriental  Tour  sails  March  30,  f  69.5.    .Summer 
Tours  to  Europe.     Write  for  Booklets. 
EAGF.IITOUKS,      308  N. Cliarles  St.,      Balto.,  Md. 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  "I'ee"  I> 

Select  spring  and  summer  tours.  60  to  107  days. 
14th  year.    Illustrated  booklet  with  maps. 
Johnson  Tours,   210    E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore. 


HAVANA  Our  10-day  cruise  to  Ha- 
*■*»  *'  •«»i^'»  vana  gives  you  six 
(lays  at  s«;;i — a  delightful  journey  along  the 
coastwise  resorts  of  the  Southern  States — and 
four  (lays  ashore— time  to  visit  all  points 
of  interest.  Or  for  an  extended  visit,  Cuba, 
and  particularly  Havana,  offers  unlimited, 
diversions.  Ideal  climate,  excellent  hotels 
and  miles  of  splendid  roadways.  Write  for 
booklet. 

N.  Y.  &  Cuba  Mail  .S.  S.  Co. 

(Ward  Line). 

General  Offices:   Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York. 


EUROPE     AND     ORIENT 

3Ut  Season     Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
DIt.   iinil   Mils.  IKItVtItIt    S.    TUNK, 
Ws   IIIiIkk  Sirvrt,  (Urns  hulls.  .N.  V. 


EUROPE  '''"*^'"'  ''"'■""" 


>f  SIX  sails  ill  .\pril,     Dt-liKlit- 

ftil     itinerary.       Azorei.    Madeira. 

iU:ti.  AK'ii-rB.  Italy  to  England.     Beat  of  refer- 

(■ s  tiivfn  and  iftinirpd.      Four  inolitlis.  $1000. 

MISS    AMES,    SO    Nowhury  SI.,  Iloatan,  Ma>». 


(IiIm 


l'\IVI0lt<4ITV  I'ICI.VTS 

..'.iMI  h.ilf  tone  reprodurt  ionrt  of 
I  lie  Worlil'M  .MaHterpieceBof  Art. 
OiH-  (•(•111  e.ioli  or  M)  centB  per 
liiiiiilri'd  Send  two-i-ent  Htnmp 
!-»r  eiiialouu(^  Bureau  of  Diiiv. 
1  ravel.    19  Trinity  PI.,    Boston. 


See  EUROPE  in  an  AUTO ! 


"DE  free  from  railway  trains.  Stop  when 
■*-'  and  where  you  please  Vibit  hJBtono 
and  picturesque  cornerBBeldom  reached  by 
ordinary  louriBl  metliode.  Comfortable 
Inns  throutfhout  Europe  now  cater  es- 
pecially for  the  ubiquitous  motorist.  Save 
Time,  save  Money,  enjoy  more  and  actually 

SEE    EUROPE! 

YyE  have  for  Hire  the  best  open  and 
closed  Motor  Cars  for  British  and 
Continental  Touring  at  the  mo&t  reason* 
able  inclusive  Tariff  in  Europe.  Litera- 
ture, detailed  itineraries,  with  copy  of 
"Through  Europe  fn  an  Auto," 
free  on  request.  Write  us  about 
everything  to  do  with  Motoring  Abroad  I 

The   INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 


56   to  60,  Morning  I'ost  Buildings. 
The     Strand,     Loudon,     England. 


N'limerous   Tours  of  the 
Highest   Class.     Person- 


niEDITEBRHNEHN 


March  6th     Italy,  Italian  Lakes,  Riviera 
March  16th     Algeria  and  Tunisia 
March     28th  —  Spain,    the     Pyrenees, 

Southern  France 
April   13th— Italy,  Italian  Lakes,  Swit- 
zerland 

Send/or  Book. 

RAYMOND  &  WHI  rCOMB  CO. 

3t)6  Wjishinaton  St..   t^oston 
225  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St  ,  Philadelphia 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh.   Detroit,  and 
San  Francisco 


CHAUTAUQUA 

Travel  study  in  the  gre.it  cities  ol    Kurope. 

Summer  Tour,  Sail  June  20  and  29,  1912 

Expert  leaders,  lecturers,  preparatory  reading: 

Address  Chautauqua  Institution,  Cbantauqaa,  N.  T. 


ElROPE-ORIE\T 

Tours  I)e  Lnx*".     Select  parties. 

Also,  "Practic.il  Tours." 

De  I'0TTI:K  TOIKX  «0..  Md.   (.ISd  vear> 

KI..tTII<0.>    lll'lI.DI.Xi,  Mi»    YORK 


|7,,___.__  T^,,_-  Wide  choice  of  routes, 
LUrOpean  1  ours    finest     management: 

lowest    pnecK      Pjirties   limited. 

Annual  .Spring  Tour  Kails  .April  16. 
PIERCE  TOURS.  236  W.  76th  St..  New  York 


lue   cvtT   of- 


Greece  to  Scotland  "MeV'coop.r.tiv, 

system  worth  knuwuiK  (I'Jthyt'ar  )  H:?hffradi>. 
Si'li'Ct.  Ediu'ntiniml.  Spli-ndid  I^eniiership  Kurup** 
$23&and  up.  Sinall-pnrtynrtraniz^rs  want4>(1.  I-Usy  (•> 
enroll  for  us    Prof. and  Mrs  l^ibbv.bpartanburr.S  C 


Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

I'ittli     .Se.ison.       Kxpetienccd    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  tor  booklet. 
The  Dean  Tours.    161A  Devonshire  St..   Boston 


*MB 


■■Hi,-  l:,f!   in    Jnu-l  ■■ 
SOUTH  AMERICA    the  climai  in  IrsTel. 
Special   tour   Kch   loth,  return  via  Kurope 
without  additional  char);c 
JAI'AN  t'MIN'A,  CK.Miv  III  '..'>„iii  S.  ■•.>n     Siol  Mar    IR 

SEND  FOR  ANNOnNCEHENTS 
IOTrliill.>   IMiire.  Ilaoioii,  .Mliaa. 
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Bathe  in  Billows 


of 


Bubbles 


right 
1912 


Have  a  skin 
refreshing    and 
beautifying  bath 
with 


JAP  ROSE  , 

The  "Bubble  Bath"  Soap  ' 

It  softens  skin  and  purifies 
pores  because  it  is  gentle,  not 
harsh.  Its  vegetable  oil  base 
makes  a  soft  liquid  lather  in 
all  water— hard  or  soft.  The 
Jap  Rose  bubbles  soothe  and 
purify  the  entire  skin  and 
scalp,  removing  all  dirt  atoms 
and  waste  matter  without  the 
irritation  of  general  use  soaps. 

When  you  feel  and  see  how  excep- 
tionally clean,  soft  and  refreshed  your 
skin,  scalp  and  hair  becomes  you  will 
never  be  without  Jap  Rose.  All  dealers 
sell  it— a  large  durable  cake  for  10c. 

Avoid  imitations— tee  the  Jap 
Girl  on   the   yellow   package. 


<s> 


■  «o»^1>^if»^^f^ 


5.S»i' 


,\b.^^m 


Special  Trial  Offer 


If  your   dealer 
does   not   sell 

JAP  R(^SH,  send  his  name  and  address  and 

get  a  sample  free. 

JAMES    S.    KIRK    &    COMPANY 
106-108  East  Michigan  St..  Chicago.  U.S.A. 

Established  1839  175 


MAKES  A 
PHONOGRAPH 
SOUND  LIFE-LIKE 


The  Morse  Clarifier 


[  a  remarkable  little  device  that  fits 
I  in  tul>e  between  reproducer  and 
h'irn  of  any  make  of  machine.  It 
renders  the  sound  loud,  dear,  life, 
likranddimi-  p^  j  ^^_,^2 
I  n.ttcs  thai  un- 
plcas-mt  Ki'-r.iliic  cfit^  t.  It  fills  alon^  fell  want 
Can  tte  inscri'- 1  id  a  niinute  an'l  is  cverl;;stinK 
Bend  doUar  blU, 
2c  it&mpt  or 
cb*ck  At  onr  liik.  Onaranteed  abtolaUly 
Mtljfactory  or  money  refanded. 

Slate  ■.si;'*iiT  i'jr  Victor.  Victor  Victrola, 
Eflis^m  ^  r.h  r  .t.t>er  or  metal  coDnection,  Co- 
lumbia 'li^'  f.r  f.ylinder. 

Iniorinri..n  an-l  rirf  nlar  matter  fr^** 

VORSE  RROTHERS.  Mviifadvers  and  Distribolers 
41!!  Lumba  Exduoge.  MinaeapoUs.  Mum. 


M  .00  MAILED  PREPAID 


Sent 

On  15  Dar>' 

Free 
Trial 


Write  for  )i«-aullfiil  tiouk  on  Rc^l  Cedar 
ChfBtfl,  fr*-**,  How  to  save  yrjur  fura  and 
w*^>lciiB  frnrn   iMottm,  mirt-.  dmnpand  dust. 

Sensational   Direct  Offer 

\VL.>..»al*  qu.-Lat,-.n  li..iu  (actory.  fr»-.;  trial,  frc-itfht  |»r»paid. 
All  pnrticuUrt  ipnt  with  brxilc  illuatrBtinj;  historic  beauty  of 
PiPdmn.ii  .^.uthf-rn  R-d  C<»dar  rh<^t<».  All  free.  Writ*-  t^>dfty. 
Piedmont  R«d  Cedar  Chest  Co..  Dept.  S3.  Statesville.  N.  C. 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  collect  use 
oi  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


••C.  G.  W.."  New  Corydon.  Ind. — "Please 
state  the  correct  rendering  of  the  sentence  '  The 
man.  with  his  two  sons,  was  [or  were]  the  founder 
[or  founders]  of  a  nation.'  " 

llie  correct  verb  to  use  in  such  sentences  may 
be  readily  determined  in  general  by  the  follow- 
ing rule,  which  is  found  in  Fernald's  "Working 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language."  p.  266; 
"  When  a  prepositional  phrase  modifies  the  essen- 
tial subject,  the  number  and  person  of  the  object 
of  the  preposition  have  no  effect  upon  the  verb 
of  the  predicate;  that  verb  agrees  with  the  sub- 
ject only,  without  reference  to  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun contained  in  the  prepositional  phrase;  thus. 
.  .  .  'The  speaker,  with  a  party  of  friends,  has 
arrived.'"  However,  in  the  sentence  cited  by 
our  correspondent  there  is  a  complexity  intro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  noim  "founder,"  which 
does  not  accurately  convey  the  meaning  intended, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  three  founders,  instead 
of  one.  A  slight  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
sentence  is.  therefore,  necessary.  By  using  "  and" 
instead  of  "with"  and  "founders"  instead  of 
"founder."  this  objection  is  removed  and  the 
sentence  becomes  logically  and  grammatically 
correct  thus  rendered,  viz.,  "The  man  and  his 
two  sons  were  founders  of  a  nation." 

"E.  B.."  Wahoo.  Neb. — "September"  and 
"February"  are  most  commonly  abbreviated 
"Sept."  and  "Feb.."  altho  the  abbreviation 
"Sep."  and  the  contraction  "Feb'y"  are  seen 
occasionally. 

"W.  H.."  Norfolk,  Va. — "Is  the  verb  'favor' 
obsolete  in  the  sense  of  'resemble'?" 

"Favor"  in  this  sense  is  not  obsolete.     It  is 

defined    by    the    Standard    Dictionary    as    "to 

look  like;   resemble  somewhat:   as.  the  hoy  favors 

his   father."     The  employment   of  the   word   in 

this  sense,  however,  is  colloquial,  and  therefore 

not  best  usage. 

"E.  R.."  Washington.  D.  C— "  What  is  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  the  underlined  word  in  the 
works  '  Idylls '  of  Theocritus  and  '  Idylls  of  the 
King"? " 

The  Standard  Dictionary  prefers  the  form 
"idyl"  to  "idyll."  but  the  latter  spelling  is  allow- 
able, and  in  extensive  u.se,  particularly  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  the  particular  works 
cited,  the  word  is  correctly  spelled  with  two 
"I's." 

"G.,"  Winnipeg,  Can. — "(1)  Which  is  correct. 
'  irith  regard  to'  or  'in  regard  to'?  (2)  Should 
the  preposition  'in'  or  'on'  be  used  preceding 
the  word   '  behalf?  " 

(1)  Either  expression  is  correct.  (See  tiit! 
Standard  Dktionary.  p.  1.501.  where  "regard" 
in  this  sense  is  defined  as  "  a  given  or  general  mat- 
ter considered  as  having  a  bearing  or  relation ; 
reference;  particular;  generally  preceded  by 
with  or  in  and  followed  by  to  or  of;  as,  to  excel 
in  no  reqard;    he  spoke  with  regard  to  his  work.") 

(2)  Either  expression  is  correct  here  also.  {See 
the  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  182,  where  "be- 
half" in  the  sense  intended  is  defined  as  "the 
interest,  advantage,  or  defense  (of  any  one): 
always  preceded  by  in,  on,  or  upon;  as,  to  speak 
in  one's  behalf.  Formerly,  on  behalf  of  ini^ant 
in  support  or  favor  of.  and  in  behalf  of  meant  in 
the  place  or  interest  of:  but  in  modem  usage  this 
distinction  tends  to  disappear.") 


As  a  Rule. — There  is  many  a  cwv  'twixt 
the  lip  and  the  slip. — Judge. 


^  •  rl    VALLEY  UUMO 


See  Them  BEFORE  Paylnd 

These  eeiiisarecliei/ilra  I  white 
eapph Ires  — LOOK  Uke  Dia- 
monds. Stand  acid  and  tire 
diamond  tests.  So  hard  they 
easily  scratch  a  tile  and  will  cut  glass. 
Brilliancy  guaranteed  25  years.  All 
mounted  <D  HR  lolid  gold  diamond  mountings.  Will 
send  yoT)  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  for  exa"ilnatlon- 
allcbarKes  prepaid— no  money  in  advance.  Write  today 
forfree  I  llUHtrutedboolslet.BpeclalprlceHA  ring  measure 
WBITE  VALLEY  GDI  CO..     B     Siks  BId{..li<llinapoU«.  Inlluu 


Protect  Your  Holiday  Books 

Provide  a  suitable  place  to  keep  the  books 
given  you,  where  they  will  be  instantly  access- 
ible and  always  free  from  dust  and  dirt. 

Start  with  one  or  more  Btatw^reicli*  units 
and  add  other  units  during  succeeding  years  as 
your  books  accumulate. 

Bookcases 

without  exposed  metal  ends 

Certain  designs  may  be  obtained  without  the 
metal  interlocking  device  that  shows  their  sectional 
construction.  These  have  the  appearance  of  the  solid 
bookcase,  retain  all  the  advantages  of  the  unit  system, 
provide  for  future  editions  of  extra  units  and  are  al- 
ways obtainable  in  finishes  to  match  original  purchases. 

Sold  by  1500  authorized  agencies.  Where 
not  represented,  goods  will  be  shipped  on  approval, 
freight  prepaid. 

The   "Blue    Book  of    Fiction"    Free 

It  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of  good,  wholesome 
novels  published  in  English,  selected  from  the  world's 
greatest  vmters  of  fiction,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

A    copy    of    this    helpful,    instructive    book, 

together  with  the  Globe-Wernlcke  Bookcase  Catalog 

containing  many  beautiful   suggestions  for  Individual 

and  home  libraries  will   be   mailed   free  on  request. 

Address  Dept.V. 

3!)C  Slobe^N^rntckc  Co.,  Cincinnati 


KEITH'S  20 


WONDER 
HOUSES 


lOcN 


492  mcKnight  Bidg., 


k  New  Book  of 

20  Plans  show 

ing  photo  views 

as  actually  built 

and  larpe  floor  plans   for  20 

selected  types  of  Keith's  best 

ideas  in  Bungalows,  Cottages 

and    Houses,     cost i  ng    $2. 000 

up.  They  are  Wonder  Houses 

t'nr      practical,     inexpensive 

homes.  Send  silver  or  stamps. 

Af.  L.  KE/TH 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^^ 


GEM  VENTILATORS  -^^"^^ni 


Safeguard  .vonr  health  by  tisine  a  Gem  Ventilator.  Tn- 
stjintl.v  adjustiihle  to  windows  of  different  widths.  Pre- 
vents draughts,  rain,  snow  an<l  dust. 

Ask  yotir  nearrst  hnrilware  dealer  or  write  for  fiildtr. 
GEM  VENTILATOR  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bronchial  Troches 

Save  the  voice  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Invalua- 
ble to  singers  and  speakers  for  clearing  the  voice. 
Tliere  is  nothing  more  etfective  for  Throat  Irrita- 
tion, Hoarseness  and  Coughs.  Sixty  years'  repu- 
tation. Sold  only  in  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


■  ri^A-r  r^i 


I'Sw'.^;. 


FOR  WALLS 

ETTSrinsrarair^  ceilings 

UOES OIV  UkK  r,\l.\i:  LUUKN UkK  WALL  PAPKU;  VUU  CAN  WASHIT 
A  beautiful  illuRtrated  book  of  24  colors  and  Photographs 
sent  free.     Send  your  mime  and  address  to  the 
KKVSTItlMK  VAKIVINII  «'0.  Ilrooklyn,  \.  V. 


Eat  Grape  Fruit  the  right  way  ;  send  to-day  for  the 

NEW    GRAPE    FRUIT    KNIFE 

Gets  all  the  fruit,  but  does  not  cut  tlie  sectional  skin,  or 
show  cutting  when  ready  to  serve.  No  spattering;  no 
eating  or  tdstiiii;  tlif  tongk  sliiii.  if  yoH  7<se  this  knije. 
Kboiiy  lliinillf.  pliilvd  hliidc,  .*><>  cIh.  poHtpald 

TRY    BROTHER    CUSHMAN'S 
NEW  TWINE  AT  HIS  EXPENSE 

.•}     postal  hriiigs     Three    \'ards    Free   of    tliis /jood. 
Honest,    ,Strons,     Attractive    Twine.      Tlf>    yai':   ball. 
Oilors  Red,  White  or  Blue.    25  cents  postpaid. 
BROTHER  CUSHMAN,  4  Corner«,  Montclair.   ^  ew  Jersey 
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PREPARING  TO  DRAFT  MR.  ROOSEVELT 


WHILE  HERE  AND  THERE  a  subtle  observer  tries 
to  explain  the  Roosevelt  boom  as  a  Machiavellian 
move  to  kill  off  the  other  Insurgent  candidates  and 
clear  the  way  for  the  renomination  of  President  Taft,  it  must 
be  said  that  this  explanation  is  less 
widely  accepted  than  the  more 
commonplace  one  that  it  is  killing 
off  the  other  Insurgent  booms  for  a 
decisive  grapple  with  the  Taft 
boom  for  supremacy  at  Chicago. 
The  idea  that  it  is  friendly  to  Mr. 
Taft  is  entertained  by  such  influ- 
ential Republican  papers  as  the 
Boston  A  dvertiser,  Springfield 
Union,  and  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal,  but  not  by  the  bulk  of  the 
Republican  press.  The  race  has 
narrowed  down  to  Taft  and  Roose- 
velt, say  such  papers  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  (Rep.)  and  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  (Rep.),  and  the  La 
FoUette  and  Cummins  booms  are 
relegated  to  the  rear.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt may  win  if  the  revolution  now 
going  on  in  the  Republican  party 
is  big  enough,  believes  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  an  independent 
Bryan  paper,  and  it  thinks  the 
quickest  way  to  discover  its  dimen- 
sions is  to  place  Roosevelt's  name  on 
the  primary  ballot  in  States  provi- 
<iing  for  a  Presidential  preference 
vote,  thereby  letting  the  party 
leaders  and  the  convention  know 
*' whether  the  party  wants  Roose- 
velt, and  wants  him  badly  enough 
to  draft  him." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "is  not  a  candidate" 
and  "will  not  be  a  candidate,"  this  reappearance  of  what  a 
German  paper  calls  the  "Teddy  Leitmotiv"  in  the  drama  of 
American  politics  is  full  of  a  delicious  mystery  which  gives 
•every  one  a  right  to  make  his  own  guesses.  In  the  absence  of 
an  official  statement  from  the  ex-President  himself  the  editors 


Copyri^^litetl  by  IJrown  Ilvs,,  ISew   York. 

WHICH  WAY   WILL  HE  TURN? 

A  certain  private  citizen  is  here  seen  at  the  steering-wheel, 
seemingly  meditating  on  his  future  route.  Those  trying  to  tell 
him  what  to  do  will  notice  that  he  runs  his  own  machine. 


have  to  content  themselves  with  the  explanations  offered  by  the 
ex-President's  friends.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to 
date  is  that  exposition  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  attitude  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  president  of  the  Outlook 

company,  to  former  Gov.  E.  C. 
Stokes,  one  of  the  Roosevelt  work- 
ers in  New  Jersey.  In  this  letter 
the  Colonel's  colleague  of  the  Out- 
look staff  says  he  is  convdneed  that 
the  Colonel  "does  not  desire  the 
nomination  and  will  enter  no  con- 
test to  obtain  it — 

"But  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  if  his  countrymen  have  still 
further  need  of  his  services  as  their 
Chief  Executive,  he  wiU  no  more 
decline  their  call  than  he  would 
decUne  to  enlist,  if  needed,  in  time 
of  war. 

"It  is,  however,  for  his  party 
and  his  country,  and  not  for  him, 
to  decide  the  question.  If  they 
decide  to  nominate  him  I  am  sure 
he  will  accept;  if  they  elect  him  I 
am  sure  he  wiU  serve." 

Those  Republican  governors 
who  are  flocking  to  the  Roosevelt 
banner  even  before  it  is  unfurled 
apparently  share  Mr.  Abbott's  con- 
viction that  the  Colonel  can  not 
refuse  to  serve  if  he  is  drafted. 
"Roosevelt,"  says  Governor  Os- 
born  of  Michigan,  "occupies  the 
same  position  as  one  of  the  reserves 
of  a  European  army;  they  can  not 
volunteer,  but  they  must  come 
when  the  eountrj-  needs  them." 
"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  be  nominated  by  the  Republican 
convention  in  Chicago,  and  elected  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,"  declares  Governor  Stubbs  of  Kansas.  "While 
the  Republicans  of  Missouri  hold  Mr.  Taft  in  higli  estetMU  and 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  many  good  things  that  have  been 
accomplished    during   his  Administration,"  explains  Governor 
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CHESTER     H.    AI.DlilCH, 

Nebraska. 


ROBERT    P.    BASS, 


CHASE    S.    OSBORN, 


New  Hampshire.  Michigan. 

REPUBLICAN    GOVERNORS  FACING    REELECTION    WHO    WANT 


Hadlej',  "they  feel  that  the  candidacy  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  will 
insure  success  in  the  State  and  nation  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign." "Nebraska  wants  the  Colonel,  and  there  will  certainly 
be  a  solid  Roosevelt  Nebraska  delegation  at  the  national  con- 
vention," announces  Governor  Aldrich  in  a  telegram  to  Gov- 
ernor Stubbs.  Other  governors  whose  names  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Roosevelt  columns  are  Glasscock  of  West  Virginia, 
Bass  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Carey  of  Wyoming.  Governor 
Glasscock,  after  an  interview  with  the  ex-President  on  January 
26,  exprest  the  opinion  that  he  would  heed  "the  people's  call," 
adding:  "I  am  going  back  to  West  Virginia  to  work  for  an 
uninstructed  delegation  to  the  national  convention."  In  the 
news  columns  of  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  of  January  30  we 
read : 

"It  is  said  by  politicians  that 
there  are  now  eight  governors 
jiledged  to  Roosevelt,  and  a  i)re- 
diction  was  made  by  a  visitor 
from  Pennsylvania  at  the  Out- 
look office  that  this  number 
would  be  increased  to  sixteen 
from  northern  States  \\'ithin  the 
next  month." 

While  in  New  York  Governor 
Stubbs  assured  a  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can fProg.  Rep.)  that  even  in 
the  South  "the  leaders  are  lean- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  ex- 
P*resident,"  while  in  the  West 
"the  politicians  are  being  over- 
awed by  the  people,  who  are  de- 
manding Roosevelt."  In  the 
East,  too,  according  to  Governor 
Stubbs,  ".sentiment  for  Roo.se- 
velt  is  developing  rapidly,"  and 
he  predicts  that  "if  Taft  fails  of 
nomination  on  the  first  ballot,  he  is  gone."  It  will  be  Roosevelt 
"as  sure  as  death  or  taxes,"  declares  Ormsby  McHarg,  who  helped 
to  corral  the  Southern  delegates  for  Taft  four  j^ears  ago.  You 
might  as  well  talk  of  "pushing  a  street-car  down  hill,"  he  says, 
as  of  "promoting"  the  Roosevelt  boom,  which  is  moving  so 
fast  that  "the  politicians  will  be  kept  busy  for  some  time  keep- 


Copyrlghled  by  John  T.  McCutcheon. 


ing  pace  with  it."  In  Congress,  writes  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  "with  the  exception  of  the  Wis- 
consin members,  the  La  Follette  men  all  predict  the  nomination 
of  Roosevelt." 

During  the  last  days  of  January  the  news  columns  were  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  items  telling  of  the  launching  of  Roosevelt 
organizations  in  various  States.  Among  these  was  a  dispatch 
from  Tacoma,  Washington,  dated  January  31,  stating  that  the 
Roosevelt  boom  is  absorbing  the  La  Follette  boom  in  that  State, 
and  recording  the  formation  of  Roosevelt  clubs  in  Tacoma, 
Spokane,  Seattle',  Bellingham,  Everett,  Aberdeen,  and  Olympia. 
On  the  same  day  Alexander  H.  Revell,  chairman  of  the  Roosevelt 

National  Committee,  and  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Colo- 
nel, was  quoted  by  a  Chicago 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  as  saj'ing: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  coimtry  will  ul- 
timately appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt  with  such 
force  that  all  considerations  will 
be  swept  aside." 

His  organization,  he  explained, 
did  not  aim  to  manufacture 
Roosevelt  sentiment,  but  to  give 
expression  to  it.  He  went  on  to 
say,  according  to  the  Times- 
correspondent: 

"I  do  not  l)elieve  that  any 
counter-organizations  by  poli- 
ticians or  interests,  any  plot  or 
counter-plot,  can  prevent  the  will 
of  the  j)eoi)l('  from  expressing 
itself  in  the  nomination  and 
election  of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
The  third-term  objection  will 
never  be  heard  of.  The  objection 
to  third  terms  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  some  President  might,  at  the  end  of  a  second  term, 
finding  liimself  firmly  entrenched,  use  the  spoils  of  his  office  to 
.secure  continuance  in  the  position  against  the  will  of  the  people. 
"But  the  Roosevelt  movement  has  no  such  aspect.  Instead 
of  being  backed  by  political  bosses,  it  is  the  people  who  are  back- 
ing him.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  out  of  office.  He  is  not  seeking^ 
nomination.     Instead  of  trying  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people 


WILL    HE    KUN  ? 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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HERBERT    S.    HADLEY, 

Missouri. 


WILLIAM     E.    GLASSCOCK. 

West  Virginia. ' 


WALTER    R.    STUBBS. 

Kansas. 


MR.    ROOSEVELT  TO    STAY    THE    DEMOCRATIC    ADVANCE. 


I  r^^^._,. 


l)y  forcing  himself  on  them,  he  is,  I  am  convinced,  regretful 
that  the  proposal  of  his  nomination  is  coming  up  as  an  imperative 
demand  from  the  people — a  demand  which  he  may  not  in 
patriotism  find  it  possible  to  disregard.  And,  call  it  what  you 
will,  it  is  not  begging  the  question  to  say  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  elected  but  once  anyway.  When  he  succeeded  McKinley, 
he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  carrying  out  McKinley's  policies. 
"We  are  going  right  ahead  with  our  movement,  and  the  people 
are  with  us." 

A  poll  of  the  farmers  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  conducted  by  the 
Kansas  City  Times  (Prog.  Rep.),  gave  Roosevelt  five  times  as 
many  votes  as  his  nearest  competitor  in]  either  party.  "Alto- 
gether," thinks  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning  News  (Rep.),  "all  the  signs 
indicate  a  heavily  financed  and 
carefully  commanded  effort  to 
carry  the  next  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt."  "Roosevelt  looks 
like  a  winning  candidate,"  thinks 
the  Grand  Rapids  Evening  Press 
(Ind.).  The  sentiment  of  the 
people  is  behind  him,  says  the 
Boston  Journal  (Ind.),  which  has 
noted  many  evidences  of  "the 
power  and  sweep  of  the  Roose- 
velt current."  To  William  Allen 
White  it  is  clear  that  "this  coun- 
try is  going  Democratic  as  sure 
as  November  comes  unless  our 
party  changes  leaders,"  and  in 
his  Emporia  Gazette  (Prog.  Rep.) 
he  says: 

"There   is   Taft   balking  with 
the   Conservatives;    there   is    La 
Follette   rearing   with   the   Pro- 
gressives.   Some  one  must  take  ~" 
the  reins  who  can   put  Cayenne 

pepper  when?  it  will  do   the  most  good  on  the  balky  horse,  an<l 
put  a  kindly  hand  on  the  wild  horse. 

."It's  Roosevelt  or  bust." 

Among  the  other  Republican  papers  which  have  kind  words 
for  the  Roosevelt  boom  are  the  Tojx'ka  Capital,  Portland 
Oregonian,  New  York  Evening  Mail,  Indianapolis  Star,  Oakland 
Inquirer,  and  Philadcli)hia  North  American. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  Baltimore  American,  an  old 
and  influential  Republican  paper,  characterizing  Roosevelt  as 
a  "Presidential  impossibility"  because  of  the  tradition  against 
a  third  term.  The  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized,  declares  The 
American,  "the  sooner  will  the  Republican  party  get  its  true 
bearings  and  the  drivel  of  hysteria  that  invokes  his  name  as  a 
savior  of  the  party  and  the  country  be  checked."  While  the 
Louisville  Post  (Dem.)  thinks  that  "if  there  is  no  stronger 
argument  against  the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  this,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  prevent  his  election,"  other  papers,  recalling 
his  own  oft-quoted  words  on  the  threshold  of  his  second  term, 

Tare    doubtful.        It    will    be    re- 


^  /   THEODORE,  VvoulO         ; 

i  ;   You   CONSENT  TO  EAT  A    { 

_-^            i  5    LITTie    JAM    IF -IT  WAS   ( 

1  I  n£«£SSARY  to  5AVt  Tfie.  j 

i  5          COUNTRY  ? 


membered  that  he  then  said: 

"The  wise  custom  which  limits 
the  President  to  (two  terms  re- 
gards the  substance  and  not  the 
form,  and  under  no  circumstances 
will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  ac- 
cept another  nomination." 

In  Congress  a  resolution  has 
been  submitted  by  Representa- 
tive Slayden  (Dem.),  of  Texas, 
condemning  the  third-term  idea, 
and  Mr.  Bryan  has  reiterated  his 
own  opposition  to  a  third  term 
for  any  candidate  of  any  party. 
The  other  side  is  thus  stated  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Express  (Rep.): 

"Opposition  to  a  third  term 
has  always  been  based  on  its 
continuity.  The  apprehension 
is  not  altogether  groundless  that 
a  president  who  serves  two  con- 
secutive terms  might  be  able  by 
reason  of  patronage  and  other 
connections  to  procure  an  im- 
mediate third  ,  and  possibly  a 
fourth  term  without  mucii  more 
than  a  semblance  of  popular  will." 

In  spite  of  the  exciting  and  spectacular  nature  of  the  Roose- 
velt boom.  President  Taft  is  not  by  any  means  left  without 
champions  in  the  press.  Not  the  people,  but  the  politicians, 
tiiese  declare,  are  clamoring  for  a  return  to  Rooseveltism.  "The 
great  majority  of  the  jjarty  the  country  over  believe  tliat  I*i-esi- 
dent  Taft  has  earned  a  reuoraination,  and  that  the  record  of  his 


O    TO    SAY. 

-Darling  in  the  New  York  G/o6e 
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administration  must  be  the  real  issue  in  the  approaching  cam- 
paigrn,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  The  Sun 
(Ind.)  thinks  that  he  "has  behind  him  the  great  mass  of  the 
Republican  voters."  Among  the  Republican  papers  which 
still  think  President  Taft  is  the  strongest  man  the  Republicans 
can  nominate  we  find  the  Brooklyn  Times,  Buffalo  Express, 
Dayton  Journal,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times  and  Chronicle-Telegraph,  Boston  Advertiser,  and  Har- 
risburg  Telegraph.  The  last-named  paper  predicts  that  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  will  give  Taft  delegations,  and  adds: 
."With  these  two  solid  it  isn't  hard  to  foresee  what  will  happen 
at  the  convention."  Comparing  his  record  with  that  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  the  New  York  World  says: 

"In  spite  of  all  his  blunders,  Taft  has  done  more  to  reform 
the  tariff  than  Roosevelt  ever  did.  He  has  done  more  to  enforce 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  than  Roosevelt  ever  did.  He 
has  done  more  to  curb  Wall  Street  and  the  corporations  than 
Roosevelt  ever  did.  He  has  done  more  to  destroy  the  corrupt 
partnership  between  politics  and  Big  Business  than  Roosevelt 
ever  did.  He  has  done  more  to  purify  the  civil  service  than 
Roosevelt  ever  did.  He  has  done  more  to  strengthen  and  elevate 
the  Federal  judiciary  than  Roosevelt  ever  did.  He  has  done  more 
to  encourage  a  sane,  economical  administration  of  government 
than  Roosevelt  ever  did.  He  has  been  a  better  President  and 
a  more  truly  progressive  President  than  Roosevelt  ever  was. 
His  record  will  more  than  bear  comparison,  line  by  line,  with 
Roosevelt's  record." 


DEMOCRACY    AWAITING   ITS  LEADER 

PASSING  THE  STAGE  of  aeaderiic  discussion  of  the 
blessedness  of  gratitude,  or  the  \'irtue  and  value  of  con- 
sistency in  public  life,  or  of  amused  notice  that  "the 
Democratic  Ananias  Club  is  distracting  attention  from  the 
one  founded  bj"  Colonel  Roosevelt,"  editorials  in  the  Demo- 
cratic press  on  the  Wilson-Harvey-Watterson  episode  are  taking 
the  form  of  serious  analysis  of  its  probable  effect  on  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  convention  next  June,  and  on  the  chances 
of  party  victory  in  November.  The  series  of  charges  and 
counter-charges,  of  old  letters,  old  speeches,  and  old  opinions 
brought  into  eoiu-t  to  confound  the  most  promising  of  Demo- 
cratic candidacies,  the  subsequent  explanations,  apologies,  and 
miscellaneous  personalities,  appear  to  one  observer  as  evidence 
of  a  coming  party  rift,  to  another  as  merely  a  sign  of  healthy 
activity.  There  is  "no  time  for  Democratic  bickering,"  is  the 
Atlanta  Constitution's  exhortation  to  the  hosts  of  the  hopeful; 
and  "pot-shooting  of  Democratic  leaders  by  Democrats  is  a 
formidable  obstacle  between  the  party  and  the  White  House." 
Yet  the  New  York  World  "enthusiastically  welcomes  this  old- 
fashioned  revival  of  Democratic  activities,"  and  has  high  hopes 
of  "a  Democratic  party  so  full  of  vigor  and  action  and  the  joy 
of  living."  Taking  the  Democratic  press  as  a  whole,  we  find 
little  inclination  to  recognize  any  differences  too  serious  for 
settlement  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  and  a  practically 
unanimous  optimism  with  regard  to  this  year's  Presidential 
campaign. 

But  there  is  less  unanimity  on  the  Wilson  boom  itself.  Many 
of  the  more  conservative  Democratic  papers,  particularly  those 
which  have  been  looking  with  favor  upon  other  candidacies, 
think  that  the  Wilson  movement,  seriously  damaged  by  the 
recent  disclosures,  will  before  long  fall  flat.  In  these  senti- 
ments several  Republican  editors  kindly  join,  and  the  most 
extreme  expression  of  them  appears  on  the  front  page  of  the 
San  PVancisco  Argonaut  (Ind.),  where  we  learn  that  public 
opinion  has  convicted  Woodrow  Wilson  of  "nothing  less  than 
cold-blooded .  ingratitude  tinged  with  falsehood" — "he  is  a 
dead  duck,  floating  out  on  a  .swift  ebb-tide;  probably  his  name 
will  not  be  mentioned  when  the  hosts  of  Democracy  gather 
at  Baltimore  next  summer."    But  to  a  no  less  formidable  host  of 


editors,  both  in  the  ranks  of  his  party  and  among  the  more 
radical  Republicans  and  Independents,  Governor  Wilson  has 
emerged  unscathed  from  the  assaults  of  his  detractors,  is  being 
loved  "for  the  enemies  he  has  made,"  and  looms  large  as  the 
probable  Democratic  standard-bearer.  He  is  "a  winner,"  we 
are  assured,  a  view-point  thus  emphasized  by  Collier's  Weekly: 
"One  effect  of  the  nomination  of  Roosevelt  by  the  Republicans 
would  be  to  compel  the  Democrats  to  put  their  best  foot  for- 
ward— and  their  best  foot  is  Wilson." 

But  the  newspaper  manager  who  discusses  profoundly  on  his 
editorial  page  the  consequences  of  the  attacks  upon  Governor 
Wilson  plays  up  for  the  reader  of  his  news  columns  a  piquant 
story  of  personalities.  The  reader,  who  learned  weeks  ago 
why  the  Wilson  flag  was  so  suddenly  ripped  from  its  secure 
fastenings  on  the  Harper's  Weekly  masthead,  is  later  informed 
that  the  Governor  repented  the  bluntness  of  his  request  ta 
Colonel  Harvey,  and  begged  the  Colonel  to  "forgive  me,  and 
forget  my  manners."  From  a  perusal  of  published  letters 
he  finds  that  in  the  editor's  heart  "there  is  no  particle  of  per- 
sonal rancor  or  resentment  left."  So  that,  as  Mr.  Watterson 
betakes  himself  to  his  secluded  Florida  home,  he  cries  out  in 
amazement  upon  Wilson  and  Harvey  "weeping  upon  one 
another's  bosom."  Thus  the  Kentuckian  leaves  the  fray,  after 
a  somewhat  scathing  recital  of  the  political  history  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  several  challenges  upon  the  point  of  veracity,  and  an 
unsubstantiated  hint  that  the  Wilson  campaign  fund  has  been 
swollen  by  "tainted"  Wall-Street  contributions. 

A  "tea-pot  tempest,"  say  some,  but  to  others  it  means  the 
death  of  Governor  Wilson's  hopes,  just  as  to  others  still  it  was 
the  one  thing  needed  to  assure  his  countrymen  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  high  office.  Those  who  have  lamented  that  the  com- 
parative calm  of  pre-convention  days  should  be  so  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  such  unseemly  utterances  must  endure  as  best  they 
may  the  news  offered  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  that  "as  sooa 
as  this  attack  upon  Governor  Wilson  has  spent  its  force  at  least 
three  others  are  to  follow,  not  in  one  broadside  but  in  sequence." 

Colonel  Watterson's  prayer,  "May  God  protect  Democracy 
from  such  a  leader  and  such  leadership,"  calls  forth  hearty  amens 
from  such  Democratic  journals  as  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  and  Omaha  World-Herald.  Such 
ingratitude,  such  faithlessness  to  friendship,  declares  the  Houston 
Post,  "hurts  not  only  Governor  Wilson,  but  it  hurts  the  party 
generally."  And  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune,  Albany 
Journal,  Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  and  Rochester  Post-Express 
shake  their  heads  in  stern  disapproval  of  this  man  who  brought 
New  Jersey  back  into  the  Democratic  fold,  but  who  now  shows 
himself,  in  the  words  of  the  Salt  Lake  Her  aid- Republican  (Rep.), 
"to  be  totally  lacking  in  force  of  character  and  in  the  other 
fundamentals  of  stalwart,  successful  manhood." 

Governor  Wilson's  friends,  however,  afle  dismissing  charges 
of  "cold-blooded  ingratitude,"  "lack  of  manners,"  and  the  like 
as  "mere  rhetoric"  or  as  amply  disproved  by  the  later  Wilson- 
Harvey  correspondence,  praise  his  independence  and  courage, 
his  stand  for  the  common  people,  his  refusal  to  compromise 
himself  with  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness.  If  it  was 
"ingratitude,"  then,  asserts  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  by 
no  means  a  consistent  supporter  of  Wilson,  "what  we  need  in 
pul)lic  life  is  a  great  deal  more  of  discriminating  ingratitude."' 
The  attacks  upon  the  Governor  will  make  him  stronger  than 
ever  with  the  people,  think  such  papers  as  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nesseean  (Dem.),  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  the  Louisiana  Post 
(Ind.),  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.),  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the  Newark  News  (Ind.).  "Whatever 
Colonel  Watterson  may  think  of  Governor  Wilson  as  a  proper 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States,  the  revelations 
he  has  seen  fit  to  make  will  convince  almost  every  one  else 
that  Governor  Wilson  is  the  right  man";  for,  according  to  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  "there  are  not  many  men  in  public 
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HE    FIRED    THE    COOK. 

-Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Record. 


ONLY    A     FACE     AT    THE     WINDOW. 

— Bradley  In  the  Chicago  A^ews. 


A  REFRACTORY  BOOM. 


life  in  this  country  ready  to  reject  the  financial  support  of  the 
Ryans,  the  newspaper  support  of  the  Morgans,  and  the  political 
support  of  the  Smiths,  for  the  sake  of  principle."  And  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog.  Rep.)  sees  him  singled  out 
"as  the  one  man  of  his  party  most  feared  by  the  powerful 
forces  controlling  most  of  publicity  as  well  as  most  of  all  other 
agencies  dependent  upon  capital  and  credit,  that  are  opposed 
to  human  rights,  progress,  and  popular  government  in  this 
country."  Finally,  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  (Dem.)  is 
but  one  of  a  number  of  dailies  to  say  in  one  way  or  another: 

"  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  Wilson  boom,  and  has  become  a  Wilson 
loom.  He  is  looming,  looming  larger  every  day.  He  is  grow- 
ing with  the  people,  and  they  see  in  him  a  man  who  possesses 
courage,  ability,  and  honesty  in  a  remarkable  degree 

"If  Wilson  continues  to  grow  in  strength  and  favor  with 
the  people,  his  nomination  at  Baltimore  will  be  a  foregone 
conclusion  weeks  before  the  convention  meets." 

The  good-will  of  The  Commoner,  which  did  not  seem  to  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  publication  of  the  "cocked-hat"  letter, 
is  now  apparently  insured  to  Wilson,  tho  Mr.  Bryan  carefully 
keeps  from  announcing  "his  candidate."  This  approval, 
looked  upon  as  an  asset  or  a  liability  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
observer's  friendly  or  hostile  opinion  of  the  Nebraskan,  takes 
this  form  in  The  Commoner: 

"As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  he  was  a  Progressive 
Democrat  the  predatory  interests  wore  shocked,  and  this  anger 
has  grown  hotter  and  hotter  every  day.  The  masses,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  attracted,  and  his  political  strength  to-day 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  confidence  that  they  have  in  the 
completeness  of  the  change  he  has  undergone.  His  former 
friends  ar<i  now  his  bitter  enemies,  and  they  are  proving  the 
sincerity  of  his  present  position  by  the  violence  of  their  attacks 
upon  him.  They  are  now  publishing  his  former  utterances 
in  the  hope  of  alienating  his  new-found  friends,  but  they  forget 
that  former  utterances  only  prove  the  extent  of  the  change, 
while  the  venom  of  his  adversaries  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the 
REALITY  of  the  change. 

"A  realinement  of  political  friends  is  necessary  whenever 
a  fundamental  change  takes  place  on  important  questions.  .  .  . 
It  must  i)ain  Oovemor  Wilson  to  break  with  old  friends,  but 
the  breaks  must  necessarily  come  unless  he  turns  back  or  they 
go  forward.  'A  man  is  known  by  tho  company  he  keeps' — 
and  h(!  can  not  keep  company  with  those  going  in  opposite 
<lirections.  (lovornor  Wilson  must  prepare  himself  for  other 
desertions     thcv  will  distress  him,  V)ut  there  is  abundant  con- 


solation in  the  consciousness  of  duty  done.  It  should  matter 
little  to  him  whether  he  reaches  the  White  House  or  not — 
that  depends  on  circumstances  which  he  can  but  partially  con- 
trol— the  joy  that  comes  from  the  faithful  rendition  of  service 
surpasses  any  satisfaction  that  one  can  derive  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  political  ambition — a  joy  that  makes  one  strong  enough 
to  endure  even  the  severest  of  strains,  namely,  the  breaking 
of  the  bonds  of  friendship." 

While  such  men  as  Chairman  Mack,  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  express  no  preferences  and  venture  no 
prophecies,  the  Wilson  campaign  managers  already  claim  half 
of  the  delegates  necessary  to  a  choice  in  the  convention.  Yet 
the   work   of   securing   delegates  and   influencing  opinion  goes 


THAT  a     ALL. 


-Cooper  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


I)usily  on  in  tho  rival  camps.  Governor  Harmon  and  Cliair- 
man  Underwood  are  7A>alously  and  ably  championed  by  many 
editors,  especially  in  the  East  and  South.  And  at  the  present 
writing  tho  Hearst  papers  can  say  nothing  too  good  of  Speaker 
(^hamp  Clark. 
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A  NEW  THRUST   AT  SECRETARY 
WILSON 

LESS  INTEREST  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  exoneration 
of  Dr.  Wiley  in  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
-•  Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  than  in 
the  passage  in  the  report  that  finds  serious  fault  with  Secretary 
Wilson's  administration  of  the  Pure  Food  Law.  Several  of  the 
papers  are  fully  con\'inced  by  the  findings  of  the  Moss  com- 
mittee that  the  work  done  under  this  law  can  not  be  carried 
on  successfully  while  Mr.  Wilson  is  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment. "Wilson  should  go,"  bluntly  asserts  the  Boston  Journal 
(Ind.).  Similar  views  find  editorial  expression  m  the  columns 
of  the  Newark  News  (IndO,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.), 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.). 
Without  mentioning  Secretary  Wilson  or  any  of  his  associates 
by  name,  the  Kansas  City  Times  (Ind.)  calls  for  "a  lot  of 
reorganizing"  in  the  Department,  contending  that  so  long  as 
the  officers  who  tried  to  block  Dr.  Wiley's  efforts  last  summer, 
and  who  "were  scheming  to  get  rid  of  him,"  are  retained  in 
office  "the  country  will  have  little  confidence  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  Department  in  enforcing  the  law."  While  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  Wiley  case  is  "extremely  moderate  in 
language,"  nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  "it  states  certain  facts  and  conclusions  in  a  way 
that  is  unmistakable."    As  this  paper  sums  up  the  situation: 

"I*robably  the  thing  which  stands  out  most  conspicuously 
is  that  Secretary  James  Wilson  is  practically  charged  with 
greatly  exceeding  his  authority  and  with  failing  to  administer 
the  Pure  Food  Law  in  a  proper  manner.  ...  In  a  statement 
made  quite  early  in  the  report,  but  which  summarizes  many 
of  the  criticisms  upon  Secretary  Wilson,  the  committee  says 
that  the  Secretary  'has  apparently  assumed  that  his  duties  in 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  are  judicial 
in  character,  whereas  in  fact  they  are  wholly  administrative 
and  ministerial.'  In  consequence,  he  has  developed  a  complex 
organization  in  the  Department,  which  has  been  given  power 
to  overrule  or  annul  the  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

"Moderate  and  guarded  as  the  language  of  the  report  is, 
meticulous  in  its  effort  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  split  in  the 
committee,  obscure  as  it  is  in  parts  owing  to  the  assumption 
that  no  detailed  explanation  of  many  features  of  the  complex 
situation  in  the  Department  is  needed,  this  document  is  never- 
theless, v.'hen  carefully  analyzed,  an  exceedingly  har.sh  indict- 
ment of  the  whole  course  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
connection  -with  the  Foods  and  Drugs  Act — and  this  quite 
as  much  because  of  what  it  too  unwillingly  recognizes  as  because 
of  what  it  frankly  states.  President  Taft  has  already  indicated 
in  his  letter  of  last  autumn  to  Secretary  Wilson  his  belief  that 
the  Department  needed  drastic  reorganization. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind  has  j^et  been  carried  out,  and  the  com- 
mittee's report  now  comes  to  emphasize  the  opinion  which  had 
formed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Executive  after  a  reading  of 
the  long  record  established  in  the  committee  hearings.  Mr. 
Taft's  judicial  training  and  power  of  analysis  of  evidence 
entitled  his  opinion  as  to  the  need  of  reorganization  to  the 
greatest  weight,  while  the  fact  that  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  concurred  in  these  very  severe  strictures  is 
as  unusual  as  it  is  influential  in  confirming  the  belief  that  reform 
is  needed. 

"The  best  advices  concerning  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Department  to-daj-  are  to  the  effect  that  conditions  there 
have  not  been  improved  since  this  inquiry  was  begun,  but  are  if 
anything  worse  than  they  were  at  that  time.  Inevitably  the 
conclusion  must  therefore  be  drawn  that  an  immediate  and 
thoroughgoing  reorganization,  particularly  as  regards  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  is  needed,  and  that  this  should  be  accom- 
panied by  such  changes  in  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  put 
into  effect  a  new  system  of  administration  harmonious  with  the 
requirements  of  existing  law.  Let  the  present  system  of  illegal 
assumption  of  authority,  delay  in  action,  and  hole-and-corner 
conspiracy  be  ended." 

The  general  editorial  comment  on  the  Moss  Committee's 
report  may  well  be  summed  up  in  the  declaration  of  an  im- 
portant trade  journal,  The  American  Grocer  (New  York),  that  it 


"hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head."  Such  criticism  of  the  report 
as  we  find  in  the  daily  press  takes  the  form  of  complaints  that 
it  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  too  "mild  and  lukewarm "  for  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  for  instance.  This  Progressive  Republican 
journal  is  not  satisfied  with  the  committee's  rather  guarded 
criticism  of  the  Remsen  Board  and  Solicitor  McCabe — 

"What  the  public  expected  of  the  committee  was  that  it 
would  take  steps  for  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  which  Dr. 
Wiley  has  had  to  contend  with.  Those  obstacles  were  the 
Remsen  Board  and  Solicitor  McCabe.  Furthermore,  the  public 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  some  retribution  is  visited  upon  the 
public  officials  who  entered  into  a  disgraceful  conspiracy  to 
prevent  Dr.  Wiley  from  spoiling  the  profitable  game  of  the  big 
adulterators  of  foods  and  drugs.  No  recommendation  along 
this  line  is  made  by  the  committee." 

The  more  noteworthy  paragraphs  from  the  report  follow: 

"The  administration  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  began  with  a 
policy  of  negotiation  and  compromise  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  purveyors  of  our  national  food-supplies 

"Your  committee  does  not  question  the  motives  or  the 
sincerity  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose  long  service 
as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  a  signal 
service  to  the  American  people.  From  the  beginning,  however, 
the  honorable  Secretary  has  apparently  assumed  that  his  duties 
in  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  are  judicial 
in  character,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  wholly  administrative 
and  ministerial. 

"This  misconstruction  of  the  law  is  fundamental  and  has 
resulted  in  a  complex  organization  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  in  the  creation  of  offices  and  boards  to  which 
have  been  given,  through  E.xecutive  order,  power  to  overrule 
or  to  annul  the  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.   ...... 

"The  hearings  disclosed  a  condition  of  discord  existing  in 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  which  has  lowered  the  discipline, 
impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  has  added  to  the 
cost  of  administration.  It  will  require  positive  and  well-con- 
sidered reorganization  to  restore  the  efficient  service  to  which 
the  public  is  justly  entitled." 


THE  STEEL   TRUST'S  ANSWER 

THO  MOST  of  the  arguments  contained  in  the  Steel 
Trust's  reply  to  the  petition  for  its  dissolution  filed  by 
the  Government  last  October  were  anticipated  by  edi- 
torial watchers,  and,  in  fact,  read  "like  a  twice-told  tale,"  one 
statement  is  provocative  of  momentary  wonder.  The  Steel 
Corporation,  of  course,  endeavors  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  "mon- 
opoly in  restraint  of  trade,"  and  that  its  ten  years  of  existence 
have  made  for  the  prosperity  of  its  employees,  its  competitors, 
and  the  trade.  But  its  lawyers  further  contend  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  Corporation's  organization  in  1901  and  of  its  meth- 
ods and  policies  ever  since  have  been  exposed  unreservedly  to 
the  public  gaze,  that  the  Government  for  ten  years  "acquiesced 
in"  th(>  organization,  and  that  consequently  "it  is  now  too  late 
for  the  Government  to  insist  in  a  court  of  equity  that  such 
organization  was  in  itself  "  illegal.  This  is  a  "strong  point," 
opines  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  Hardly  so,  thinks. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal;  it  is  true  enough,  but  "beside  the 
point."  The  issue  before  the  court,  adds  this  financial  daily, 
"'is  monopoly — a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.'  Absence 
of  criticism  during  any  period  of  years  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  dismisses  the  subject 
with  a  satiric  thrust  at  ex-President  Roosevelt,  and  the  New 
York  American  remarks: 

"Would  the  Trust  not  have  been  better  advised  to  fight  the 
case  on  its  merits?  Quito  a  few  people  believe  that  the  Trust's 
operations,  by  and  large,  have  not  been  injurious  to  the  United 
States,  but  few  will  exonerate  culpability  merely  because  the 
authorities  did  not  act  earlier." 

At  the  same  time  with  the  filing  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
reply,  those  of  the  several  individual  defendants  were  presented. 
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MASTERS    OF    THE    SITUATION    IN    LAWRENCE. 

At  the  left  is  shown  Colonel  Sweetser,  commanding  the  militia  stationed  in  Lawrence.  At  the  right  is  Joseph  J.  Ettor,  who  led  the  strike 
until  his  arrest  last  week.  The  cry  of  the  strikers  now  is,  "All  out  of  the  mills  till  Ettor  comes  out  of  jail,"  but  the  news  dispatches  tell  of  in- 
creasing numbers  returning  to  work.  The  center  picture  shows  a  troop  of  cavalrymen  preventing  a  demonstration  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman 
killed  in  a  strike  riot. 


J 


Among  these,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  J.  P.  Morgan,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  and  Andrew  Carnegie.  Mr.  Morgan  subscribes  to 
the  company's  answer,  Mr.  Rockefeller  disavows  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  the  steel  business,  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
tells  once  more  that  his  sole  motive  "in  agreeing  to  the  sale  of 
the  properties  of  the  Carnegie  Company  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  his  desire  to  retire  from  the  hazards  and 
responsibilities  of  active  business,  and  that  since  said  sale  was 
concluded  he  has  had  no  connection  with  the  business  of  the 
purchasing  corporation  or  any  one  else." 

In  its  answer,  as  given  in  the  daily  press,  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion denies  any  violation  or  attempt  at  \'iolation  of  the  Anti- 
trust Act.  The  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  are  again  stated,  and  its  chief  purpose  said 
to  be  "to  secure  greater  industrial  efficiency."  The  charge  of 
"misleading"  President  Roosevelt  in  connection  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  denied,  and  the  harmlessness 
of  the  "Gary  dinners"  is  pointed  out.  As  a  principal  argu- 
ment against  the  threatened  dissolution,  the  answer  submits 
"that  after  acquiescing  in  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration for  so  long  a  time,  and  after  rights  of  so  sacred  a  char- 
acter have  grown  up  thereunder,  it  is  now  too  late  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  insist  in  a  court  of  equity  that  such  organization 
was  in  itself  and  without  regard  to  its  after  practises  an  illegal 
thing." 

Some  of  these  "rights  of  so  sacred  a  character"  are  then 
described : 

"  That  not  only  has  the  Steel  Corporation  gone  on  for  ten  years 
without  objection  from  the  Government  and  in  the  belief  that 
its  organization  and  practises  were  in  conformity  to  law,  but 
that  in  the  mean  time  its  stock  has  been  sold  several  times  over 
and  the  same  is  now  held  by  a  multitude  of  small  investors 
in  this  and  foreign  countries  who  punrhased  the  same  in  entire 
good  faith,  not  doubting  tlie  legality  either  of  its  issue  or  of  the 
corporation  which  issued  it;  that  of  these  holders,  35,230  an^ 
registered  as  common  stock  holders,  and  07,113  as  preferred; 
that  of  th(!  holders  of  the  conunon  stock  31,063,  or  88  per  cent., 
and  of  the  preferred  02,19!),  or  92  per  cent.,  hold  not  more  than 
100  shares  each.  That  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  stock  has 
been  issued  and  n^gislcred  in  the  names  of  persons  or  firms  who 
hold  the  same  in  trust  for  others  and  have  issued  certificate's 
in  evidence  thereof;  that  the  numl)er  of  such  certificate-holders 
is  probably  fifty  thousand,  making  the  actual  number  of  the 
bermficiary  own(!rs  of  the  stock  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand;   that  among  the  registered    holders  of  the  cori)oratiou's 


stock  are  over  twenty-two  thousand  of  its  employees,  and  that 
eight  thousand  of  such  employees  in  addition  are  subscribers 
therefor." 

Furthermore : 

"That  said  purposes  substantially  as  herein  stated  were 
made  public  at  the  time  they  were  formed,  in  many  speeches, 
circulars,  newspaper  articles,  and  official  reports,  as  was  every 
detail  of  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation;  that  the 
attention  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Government  was 
particularly  directed  to  said  organization  at  the  time  it  was 
effected,  and  they  have  since  examined  into  it  again  and  again, 
sometimes  with  great  fulness  and  at  great  length,  but  that  never 
until  within  a  few  months,  so  far  as  these  defendants  are  aware 
and  as  they  believe,  has  any  department  or  responsible  officer 
of  the  Government  criticized  the  said  organization  as  being  in 
either  its  purpose  or  effect  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce  or  a  monopoly  or  an  attempt  at  monopoly;  that 
in  the  mean  time  in  good  faith  and  with  great  publicity  the  Steel 
Corporation  has  pursued  the  objects  and  only  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  organized  as  then  and  hereinbefore  declared; 
that  full  and  accurate  reports  of  all  its  operations  have  been 
made  each  and  every  year  since  it  was  organized  and  said  re- 
ports have  been  furnished  to  the  Government  and  published 
to  the  world;  that  it  has  cheapened  the  production  of  steel  to 
the  consumer,  has  extended  the  home  market  for  steel  products, 
and  has  increased  its  foreign  trade  in  said  products  by  natural 
development  from  $8,000,000,  in  1901,  to  $00,000,000,  in  1911; 
that  the  foreign  trade  thus  created  by  the  Steel  Corporation  con- 
stitutes upward  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  trade  of 
the  United  States  in  said  products;  that  it  has  not  supprest  com- 
petition, restrained  trade,  or  effected  a  monopoly  in  any  of  the 
products  of  steel  or  attempted  so  to  do;  that  the  number  of 
competitors  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  United  States  has 
largely  increased  since  1901,  and  that  the  output  of  said  com- 
petitors has  increased  from  approximately  40  per  cent,  in  1901 
to  upward  of  50  per  cent,  in  1911." 

The  strength  of  the  reply,  in  The  Wall  Street  JournaVs  opinion, 
lies  in  its  direct  denial  that  tliere  has  been  conibiiuition  iu 
restraint  of  trade.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  aft^r 
noting  that  all  these  "claims  and  disclaimers,"  "affirmations 
and  denials,"  have  been  heard  before,  r(>marks  that  "another 
point  niigiit  have  been  made,"  but  it  may  have  been  deemed 
"inexpedient  to  raise  it."     To  quote  further: 

"The  chief  offense  of  the  'Steel  Trust."  if  it  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  trust,  is  that  it  has  maintained  prices  for  its  products  which 
have  yielded  a  large  profit  upon  a  great  volume  of  watered  stock, 
and  enabled  it  to  nuike  costlv  extensions  and  lH'tteriui>nts  out  of 
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earnings,  that  is,  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers  of  the  products. 
For  that  the  Government  is  responsible,  for  its  policy  of  protec- 
tion has  restrained  and  prettj-  nearly  supprest  all  foreign  com- 
petition, and  that  is  what  enabled  the  promoters  and  organizers 
of  this  corporation  to  effect  the  combination  with  such  an 
enormous  capitalization."' 


JUDGING  A  JUDGE    BY   HIS   FRIENDS 

/4  NOTHER  BRYAN  IDEA,  many  editors  note  with 
/-\  interest,  won  at  least  a  temporary  \-ictory  when  the 
-*-  -^  House,  by  a  vote  of  148  to  82,  passed  the  Cullop  amend- 
ment to  the  Evans  Judiciary  Bill.  This  amendment  provides 
that  "before  the  President  shall  appoint  any  district,  circuit, 
or  supreme  judge  he  shaU  make  public  all  indorsements  made 
in  behalf  of  any  candidate."  Mr.  Brj^an,  we  are  reminded 
by  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  began  his  agitation  for 
this  reform  in  connection  with  the  elevation  of  Justice  Hughes 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  given  fresh  emphasis  by  the 
outcry  recently  raised  over  the  proposed  appointment  of  Judge 
Hook.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Republican  "Insurgents"  voted 
with  the  Democrats  to  pass  this  bill,  the  press  seem  to  regard 
it  dubiously  from  many  points  of  \'iew.  It  will  never  pass  the 
Senate,  say  some,  or,  if  it  does,  they  predict  it  will  receive  the 
President's  veto.  It  is  unconstitutional  as  well  as  absurd,  say 
others,  who  seem  prepared  to  laugh  it  out  of  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  (Ind.)  believes  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  through  the  lower  house  "will  be  considered 
by  many  thinking  men  as  the  most  important  thing  that  has 
yet  come  from  this  session  of  Congress."  This  Iowa  paper 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  more  the  States  work  out  and  put  into  action  such 
practical  reforms  as  the  two-cent  passenger-rate  law,  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  and  recall,  and  the  more  these  measures 
are  held  up  and  baffled  at  every  turn  by  the  Federal  courts, 
the  more  the  people  grow  into  the  belief  that  the  appointments 
of  Federal  judges  are  procured  by  influences  that  oppose  these 
reforms;  that  even  the  selection  of  Supreme  Judges  are  influ- 
enced by  these  same  interests,  and  the  people  are  wanting  to  ask 
the  President,  'Why  don't  you  give  out  the  names  of  the  men 
who  solicit  these  judicial  appointinents? ' 

"Mr.  Bryan  asked  the  President  this  question,  and  he  refused 
to  answer  it.  By  his  silence  the  President  said  to  Mr.  Bryan 
and  to  the  people,  '  It  is  none  of  yoiu"  business  who  the  backers 
are  of  the  men  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench.' 

"This  bill,  passed  in  the  lower  house,  if  it  becomes  a  law, 
will  say  to  the  President,  'The  Federal  court  is  the  public's 
court,  and  as  to  how  men  get  places  in  that  court  is  everybody's 
business.'  " 

Not  the  House,  but  the  Senate,  should  move  in  this  matter, 
says  the  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind.),  since,  "as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional fact,  the  House  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
appointments."  After  commenting  on  the  House's  "indis- 
cretion" The  Dispatch  continues: 

."Nevertheless  it  would  seem  not  amiss  to  have  always  a  frank 


interchange  between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate.  There 
ought  to  be  nothing  in  the  Executive's  motives  which  he  would 
care  to  hide,  and  equally  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  Senate's 
actions  of  which  that  body  need  be  ashamed.  Each  is  charged 
with  a  public  duty,  and  they  ought  to  work  together  for  the 
public  good.  The  House's  action  can  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  an  expression  of  that  sentiment,  unless,  indeed,  it 
was  meant  as  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Executive." 

The  Progressive  Republican  Philadelphia  North  American  re- 
marks that  the  Cullop  amendment  suggests  "a  nice  way  to 
get  up  a  corporation  directory,"  and  in  the  Charleston  A^eiys 
and  Courier  (Dem.)  we  read: 

"It  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  the  Cullop 
provision  is  passed  by  Congress,  the  President  will  veto  it, 
and  if  it  is  passed  over  his  veto  that  he  will  ignore  it.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not,  for  it  is  essentially  an  impeach- 
ment of  his  honesty  of  purpose,  or  of  his  capacity.  The  proper 
thing,  it  seems,  if  the  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of 
appointment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion and  make  the  Justiceship  elective.  Other  devices  are 
merely  beating  about  the  bush.  They  stir  up  animosity  and 
feeling,  but  can  not  accomplish  anything  of  real  value." 

"Fantastic!"  exclaims  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  in  con- 
templation of  this  latest  demonstration  of  "its  wild-goose- 
chasing  proclivities"  by  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Returning  again  to  the  non-partizan  comment  of  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  we  read: 

"It  may  not  be  necessary  to  take  serious  notice  of  the  amend- 
ment as  something  likely  to  be  passed  also  by  the  Senate  and 
enacted  into  law,  inasmuch  as  the  upper  chamber  will  probably 
not  be  in  a  mood  to  accept  such  peculiar  legislation.  It  is 
exposed  to  very  strong  criticism  from  various  points  of  view, 
however,  and  this  is  the  time,  perhaps,  when  something  should 
be  said  concerning  it.  Of  course,  in  its  present  form  the  amend- 
ment is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  achieve  the  full  pub- 
licity evidently  desired  by  its  advocates.  It  would  require 
the  publication  only  of  the  indorsements  that  reached  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  publication  of  the  protests  and  objections  sent 
to  liim  should  also  be  made  public,  if  the  people  are  to  have  com- 
plete information  concerning  the  persons  and  interests  that 
had  concerned  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  the  President's 
power  of  appointment.  There  is  often  as  much  to  be  learned 
from  the  character  of  the  influences  adverse  to  a  nomination  as 
from  the  character  of  those  favorable  to  it. 

"Even  if  this  change  were  made,  however,  the  desirability  of 
such  legislation  is  questionable.  As  was  said  in  the  brief  House 
debate  on  the  question,  the  most  effective  way  to  injure  the 
chances  of  a  good  jurist  would  be  to  bring  about  his  indorsement 
by  undesirable  persons.  The  President  would  be  required  to 
make  public  indorsements  which  had  not  been  made  in  good 
faith.  Indorsements,  and  protests,  also,  which  could  have  had 
no  influence  whatever  upon  the  President's  mind  would  have  to 
be  given  publicity,  and  every  crank  and  cheap  notoriety-seeker 
in  the  country  could  avail  himself  of  such  a  law  to  gain  a  little 
publicity  for  himself.  Persons  moved  solely  by  vindictiveness 
could  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  to  make  a  matter 
of  official  record,  accessible  to  the  puV>lic,  accusations  based  on 
petty  private  grudges." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Pbesident  Stjn  is  still  in  a  state  of  partial  eclipse. — Boston  Journal. 

Governor  Wilson  will  have  to  get  along  without  the  colonel  vote. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Is  it  permitted  to  Harper's  Bazar  to  say  a  good  word  for  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson? — Providence  Journal. 

More  Woodrow  Wilson  luck:  Governor  Blease,  of  South  Carolina, 
has  come  out  for  Harmon. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  only  conceivable  explanation  of  why  some  men  are  in  the  Presi- 
dential race  is  that  they  enjoy  the  exercise. — Albany  Journal. 

There  will  ho  wide  opportunity  for  ancestor-worship  in  China  after  the 
Manchus  and  the  Iteijublicans  get  through. — Ilarrisburg  Patriot. 

One  reason  why  T.  R.  does  not  positively  and  conclusively  state  whether 
he  is  a  candidate  may  be  that  he  is  waiting  to  find  out. —  Washington  Star. 

Abdul  Ha.mid's  wisdom  continues  to  be  demonstrated.  It  is  now  dis- 
covered that  he  never  signed  his  name  to  a  letter. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Kentucky  is  the  State  where  they  have  poor  feud  laws. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

The  Irish  Players  continue  to  keep  in  more  or  less  touch  with  the  vege- 
table market. — Detroit  News. 

There  seems  to  bo  a  pretty  general  impression  that  T.  R.  now  stands 
for  To  Run. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  cost  of  living  continu(!s  to  increase.  A  teh^gram  from  Toledo 
says  there  is  to  bo  an  increase  in  the  price  of  pink  carnations. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Dh.  Sun  is  president  of  China,  and  Dr.  Solar  is  president  of  Para- 
guay. The  new  brand  of  republicanism  seems  to  be  pretty  hot  stuff. — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Republican  party  in  Georgia  is  certainly  growing.  Federal  offices 
remain  the  same,  but  a  Republican  anti-Tafl  organization  shows  that 
they  are  no  longer  numerous  enough  to  go  around. — New  York  World. 


GERMANY'S  SOCIALIST    LANDSLIDE 


THE  SOCIALIST  VICTORY  in  the  (Jernian  elections 
has  astonished  Germany  itself.  The  Government 
appealed  to  the  people  to  oppose  this  party  at  the  polls, 
but  the  people  have  not  responded.  Twenty-six  seats  have 
been  added  to  the  Socialist  ranks,  and  even  in  the  district  of 
Potsdam,  which  is  peculiarly  the  Kaiser's  own. 
Dr.  Carl  Liebknecht,  the  eminent  Socialist 
leader,  was  elected.  On  learning  that  he  was 
returned  the  Doctor  remarked,  "Now  peace 
in  Europe  is  assured."  For  the  program 
of  Socialism  includes  partial  disarmament, 
its  other  demands  embracing  the  reform  of  the 
suffrage  inequalities  in  Prussia;  local  self- 
government;  responsibility  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  Parliament;  Church  disestab- 
lishment; free  public  schools;  freedom  of  the 
press;  a  lower  cost  of  living;  lessened  mili- 
tary burdens;  gratuitous  legal  proceedings; 
gratuitous  medical  attendance;  gratuitous 
burial. 

The  main  feature  is,  of  course,  the  lessened 
military  burdens.  It  is  the  weight  of  heavy 
taxation  for  military  and  naval  expenses  that 
raises  the  cost  of  Living,  the  Socialists  say. 
The  Government  before  the  elections  appealed 
to  popular  patriotism  and  national  feeling, 
but  in  vain,  says  a  well-informed  writer  in  the 
Vienna  Zeit,  from  which  we  quote  the  following : 


"The  appeal  made  by  the  Government  at 
Berhn  amounted  to  the  order — fight  down  the 
Socialists.  But  the  contrary  SoeiaUsts  have 
carried .  off  the  victory !  The  defeat  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  Government 
tried  to  touch  the  people's  national  pride.  The 
official  papers  announced  that  foreign  rela- 
tions were  in  a  critical  condition,  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
Fleet  and  the  Army  was  necessary,  and  for  this  reason  Socialism 
had  to  be  overthrown.  Now  appeals  of  this  kind  have  hitherto 
had  much  weight  with  the  German  voters.  When  Bismarck 
f-alled  up  the  specter  of  war  he  was  always  sure  of  success  in 
the  elections.  But  now 
war  is  no  mere  specter. 
It  is  in  evidence  on 
every  side.  German 
voters  know  that  their 
country  is  surrounded 
by  enemies  who  lie  in 
wait  for  her,  yet  they 
have  given  their  voice 
for  the  Socialists.  This 
proves  their  profound 
discontent  with  the 
state  of  things.  The 
causes  of  this  discon- 
tent are  not  merely 
economic  and  social, 
but  also  political.  The 
Germans  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  not  against  certain 
persons,  but  against  the 
whole  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  they  pro- 
test. Th(!  Morocco  cri- 
sis continues  to  lie 
heavy  on  Europe,  and 
Germany  has  just  gone 
through  a  Morocco 
election." 


Cui»ynV'hte(i  by  (i.  O.  Bnin. 

A    SOCIALIST    ANGEL    OF    PEACE. 

'  Dr.  Carl  Liebknecht.  the  eminent 
Socialist  leader  elected  in  the  Kaiser's 
district  of  Potsdam,  thinks  his  party's 
victory  means  peace  in  Europe. 


COMPARATIVE     STRENGTH     OF     PARTIES     IN     THE 


The   Hocialists    hr\ve  110  members;    Centrists,  OH;    Conservatives.  6B 
47      Ka<licals,  4-i:    P()1«b,  IS:    all   others,  1<>. 


"The  day  is  ours,"  declares  the  Socialist  organ  Vorwaerts 
(Berlin),  as  it  gives  the  returns.  The  London  Standard  talks 
about  "the  red  peril"  in  Germany,  which,  we  are  told,  will  be 
more  formidable  if  the  red  be  mixt  with  other  party  colors  and 
general  discontent  drive  the  National  Liberals  and  Radicals 
to  flock  to  the  Socialist  standard.    We  read: 

"It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  increase 
in  the  Socialist  vote  accurately  represents  the 
advance  of  Socialist  doctrines  in  Germany. 
No  one  will  deny  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  this  direction.  But  party 
divisions  are  not  so  distinct,  nor  is  party 
loyalty  so  conspicuous  that  the  issue  of  the 
present  elections  can  be  taken  as  a  clear  proof 
of  a  vast  and  sudden  change  in  the  trend  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
large  numbers  of  electors  have  recorded  their 
vote  for  a  Socialist  candidate,  not  because  they 
are  at  last  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Socialist 
doctrines,  but  because  they  are  profoundly 
discontented  at  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  giving  the 
bureaucracy  a  lesson. 

"Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Social- 
Democratic  party  can  not  boast  of  possessing  a 
program  to  which  all  its  profest  adherents 
assent.  There  are  still  Socialists  who  believe 
thoroughly  in  the  frankly  revolutionary 
methods  advocated  by  the  apostles  of  the 
movement.  But  there  are  others  who,  honestly 
or  not,  disavow  anything  like  war  to  the  knife 
against  all  existing  institutions;  and  the  less 
irreconcilable  policy  of  the  revisionists  attracts 
many  who  would  shrink  from  joining  hands 
with  avowed  revolutionists. 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  a  red  peril  which 
the  Government  has  to  fear  as  an  alliance,  too 
permanent  to  be  desirable,  between  a  less 
aggressive  section  of  the  party  and  the  grow- 
ing number  of  exasperated  citizens  who, 
weighed  down  by  heavy  taxation  and  exasperated  by  the 
domination  of  a  bureaucracy,  find  the  opposition  of  National, 
Liberal,  Radical,  and  other  groups  too  tame  for  them." 

The  foreign  and  colonial  policies  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor 

are  made  the  object 
of  a  savage  attack  in 
the  Vorwaerts,  quoted 
above.  These  policies, 
we  are  told,  promote 
the  building-up  of  huge 
armaments  and  con- 
stantly increase  the 
danger  of  war.  To  quote 
its  words: 

"All  the  middle-class 
parties  are  victims  of 
this  political  craze,  and 
all,  without  exception, 
are  responsible  for  the 
t«rrible  dangers  it 
engenders." 

As  if  to  prove  the 
truth  of  these  words. 
Professor  Del br tick,  an 
eminent  Conservative 
and  typical  niiddle- 
class  writer,  belonging 
neither  to  the  noiulity 
nor  to  the    proletariat, 
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writes  in  his  great  monthly,  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  (Berlin), 
as  follows: 

"Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when,  as  the  English  Minister 
predicted,  the  Germans  may  wake  up  to  find  that  'they  once 
had  a  fleet.'  We  have  seen  how  for  many  weeks  the  Enghsh 
fleet  has  been  keeping  watch  on  us.  In  the  presence  of  this 
war  danger,  which  continues  to  menace  us,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Reichstag  to  order  an  increase  of  armaments." 

"Cease  all  this  scolding,  which  puts  you  on  a  level  with 
Billingsgate  fish-women,"  exclaims  the  Socialist  Maximilian 
Harden  in  liis  Zukunft  (Berlin),  "and  set 
to  work  to  come  to  good  and  kindly  terms 
with  England." — Translations  made  for  The 
LiTER.\RY  Digest. 


FAILURES   OF  THE   BRITISH 

NAVY 

THE  NAVAL  POLICY  of  the  British 
Government  is  made  the  object  of  a 
slashing  attack  in  a  book  called 
."The  Betrayal,"  written  by  Admiral  Lord 
Charles  Beresford.  The  country  has  been 
betrayed  and  hypnotized  by  this  fatal 
policy,  he  avers.  "England  has  proclaimed 
herself  the  Bully  of  the  Seas"  by  building 
and  bragging  about  her  dreadnoughts. 
Meantime  trade-routes  and  foreign  stations 
have  been  neglected,  and  ships  are  under- 
manned to  save  money.  "The  naval  policy 
of  the  Government  from  1902  to  1909  was 
mistaken  in  every  particular."  "The  Ad- 
miralty have  betrayed  their  trust."  Of 
the  utter  disorganization  of  the  Admiralty 
he  ^\Tites: 

"We  possess  no  proper  organization  for 
war,  nor  can  we  obtain  it  until  a  War  Staff 
is  established  at  the  Admiralty;  but,  until 
we  have  organized  the  fleet  for  war,  our 
excellent  officers,  our  skilled  crews,  and  fine 
ships  are  liable  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  most 
bitter  of  all  sacrifices,  that  by  which  nothing 
is  gained;  while — what  is  of  less  moment — 
our  money  may  all  be  spent  in  vain." 

The  Admiral  condemns  the  English  policy 
of  building  a  few  large  ships  and  neglecting 
to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  small 
cruisers.     Thus  we  read: 


"The  principles  of  sea  power  do  not 
change.  It  is  one  of  those  principles  that 
the  defense  and  patrol  of  the  Empire  require 
a  large  force  of  comparatively  small  vessels. 
Nothing  can  alter  that  necessitj'.  In  1904  it  was  recklessly  ig- 
nored. The  power  of  the  fleet  was  gravely  weakened.  The  real 
reason  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  was  to  save 
money.  .  .  .  The  real  saving  was  in  illegitimate  economy,  which 
has  since  been  costing  the  nation  millions  to  make  up  while 
dangerously  weakening  the  security  of  the  Empire.  ...  In  1909 
.  .  .  the  trade-routes  had  been  left  with  a  seriously  diminished 
protection  which  remains  very  dangerously  inadequate  to-day. 
.  .  .  Given  a  certain  number  of  men,  there  can  only  be  a  certain 
number  of  ships.  But  the  public  demand  ships  as  concrete 
objects  which  they  can  understand.  They  do  not  demand  men 
and  officers.  Therefore  it  was  decided  to  effect  illegitimate 
and  contemptible  economies  in  the  very  life  of  the  fleet  by 
systematic  undcrmanning.  His  Majesty's  ships  have  been 
undermanned  for  years.  But  the  most  disastrous  act  of  all 
was  to  cancel  the  provision  of  men  for  the  future  requirements 
of  the  fleet  and  then  to  throw  away  whole  squadrons  of  valuable 
ships.  .  .  .  The  situation  is  worse,  if  possible,  to-day.  The  fleet 
is  so  short  of  men  that  it  is  constantly  found  impossible  to  recon^ 


WUKN     UE     WAa     IN     ACTIVE     .SERVICE. 

Lord  Beresford,  who  was  in  the  British 
Navy  fifty  years,  from  cadet  to  Admiral, 
now  says  it  is  seriously  impaired  by  its  pol- 
icy of  concentrating  on  dreadnoughts,  at 
the  expense  of  cfHciency  along  other  lines. 


mission  one  ship  without  taking  from  another  vessel  a  crew 
which,  having  just  completed  a  commission,  are  entitled  to 
an  interval  on  shore." 

The  dreadnought  policy,  "introduced  to  the  pubhc  by  means 
of  an  organized  system  of  advertisement"  in  the  press,  is  thus 
attacked : 

"The  excessive  and  vulgar  advertisement  lavished  upon  this 
experimental  vessel  was  by  no  means  justified.  .  .  .  The  effect 
of  that  advertisement  .  .  .  not  only  led  the  British  public  into 
a  delusion  from  which  they  are  still  suffering,  but  created  a 
natural  irritation  among  foreign  Powers. 
In  1906  the  tradition  of  dignity  and  coiu-tesy 
hitherto  prevailing  in  the  service  was  rudely 
violated  and  Great  Britain  proclaimed  her- 
self the  Bully  of  the  Seas.  .  .  .  AU  that  the 
British  Admiralty  had  accomplished  was  to 
publish  a  new  design  just  in  time  to  enable 
other  nations  to  profit  by  its  defects.  .  .  . 
To  the  building  of  these  great  ships,  neces- 
sary as  it  has  become,  has  been  sacrificed 
every  other  naval  requirement — men,  small 
cruisers,  docks,  and  stores.  Without  an 
adequate  provision  of  these  essentials  the 
battle-fleet  is  useless  for  flghting  purposes 
and  the  money  spent  on  it  is  a  present  to 
the  future  enemj''.  But  the  Admiralty  suc- 
ceeded in  concentrating  the  public  attention 
upon  battle-ships  called  dreadnoughts.  That 
is  the  delusion  of  the  dreadnought  policy. 
Other  essentials  do  not  show.  Their  need  is 
known  only  to  naval  officers.  The  pubUc 
naturally  enough  know  nothing  of  them. 
They  trust  the  Admiralty  to  provide  what  is 
necessary.  The  Admiralty  have  betrayed 
their  trust." 

Thus  the  British  Navy  is  quite  useless 
excepting  so  far  as  these  large  expensive 
ships  go,  and  no  naval  war  can  be  carried 
on  when  other  essentials  are  neglected.  To 
quote  fiu-ther  from  the  Admiral: 

"In  these  acts  of  maladministration  re- 
sides the  explanation,  hitherto  withheld  from  • 
Parliament  and  the  country,  of  the  vast  in- 
crease of  the  navy  estimates  for  this  year 
and  last  year,  of  the  vaster  obligations  in- 
curred, which  must  be  discharged  at  im- 
mense and  increasing  cost ;  of  the  deficiencies 
in  men,  in  officers,  in  smaU  cruisers,  in  dock- 
ing accommodation,  and  in  stores,  which  to- 
day render  the  Navy  inadequate  in  every 
respect  except  in  the  matter  of  heavy  ships. 
The  fleet  is  like  an  army  which  is  all  heavy 
artillery.  The  wrong  will  never  be  righted 
while  its  causes  remain  concealed  and  while 
those  responsible  for  maladministration  con- 
tinue to  wield  authority." 


He  next  condemns  the  Declaration  of 
London  as  a  violation  of  common  law,  the 
surrender  of  the  most  powerful  weapon  known  in  naval  war. 
How  the  Declaration  effects  this  Lord  Beresford  states  as  follows: 

"If  by  means  of  the  constitution  of  an  International  Prize 
Court  Great  Britain  could  be  induced  to  forfeit  her  remaining 
maritime  rights,  the  labors  of  foreign  maritime  Powers  insid- 
iously pursued  for  more  than  fifty  years  would  at  length  be 
crowned  with  success.  That  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  is  natu- 
rally inexperienced  in  the  real  workings  of  international  politics, 
should  have  walked  open-eyed  into  the  snare  need  not  cause 
surprize.  But  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  .  .  .  should  actually 
have  assisted  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  betray  his  country  is 
monstrous.  The  thing  was  done.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Ifi- 
tcrnational  Prize  Court  of  Appeal  should  be  established  in  vio- 
lation of  the  common  law  and  in  derogation  of  the  authority 
of  the  King  in  Council.  The  Declaration  of  London,  repre- 
senting the  result  of  a  determined  effort  of  the  Government 
permanently  to  reduce  the  Royal  Navy,  hands  over  British 
maritime  rights  to  a  foreign  court,  fails  to  forbid  privateering. 
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HINTS. 

T.  R. — "My  dear  Bill,  you  should  seek  some  larger  sphere 
of  action;  this  country  is  entirely  too  small  for  a  man  of  your 
size." 

W.  H.  T. — "I  guess  that  what  you  mean  is  that  it  is  too 
small  for  both  of  us."  — Ulk  (Berlin). 


THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  JOINS  THE  CHORUS. 

China — "  Down,  down,  down  with  the  crown, 
Up  with  the  silky  tile! 
Away,  away,  with  the  King  of  Cathay, 
Here's  the  Republican  style!" 
All — "Hooray,  hooray,  here's  to  Cathay 
Under  the  glittering  tile!" 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin), 


BEAUTIES    OF  A  REPUBLIC. 


permits  the  sinking  of  untried  neutrals,  doubles  the  danger  of 
starvation  in  case  of  war,  and,  what  is  even  wor.se,  cripples  in 
every  way  the  action  of  the  British  fleet.  Nor  can  I  avoid 
the  reflection  that  a  country  which  allows  itself  to  be  en- 
meshed in  this  tangle  of  sentimental  agreements,  illegal  treaties, 
and  lawyers'  traps  in  matters  which  concern  the  national  honor 
and  the  national  safety,  deserves  the  irremediable  catastrophe 
which  will  befall  it." 

Other  sweeping  expressions  of  condemnation  and  criticism 
are  contained  in  the  statements  that  "the  public  are  deliberately 
kept  in  ignorance";  that  "the  country  is  being  defrauded." 
He  cites  in  support  of  his  charges  the  fact  that  while  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  it  consisted  of  sixteen  battle- 
ships, six  armored  cruisers,  and  three  unarmored  cruisers. 
Since  then  the  fleet  has  suffered  the  loss  of  two  battle-ships  and 
two  cruisers.  He  proceeds  "with  frank  and  sailor-like  bluntness 
to  give  reasons  for  this : 

"The  whole  object  of  the  reductions  was  to  save  monej^ 
by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  personnel  to  the 
number  required  to  reenforee  the  reserve  crews,  and  by  economi- 
zing on  the  maintenance  of  ships  in  full  commission.  It  is  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that,  altho  after  the  strongest  repre- 
sentations on  my  part,  and  in  deference  to  public  indignation, 
the  policy  has  been  in  part — l)ut  only  in  part — reversed,  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  remains  weakened  and  inadequate,  and  the 
whole  Navy  is  short  of  men  to-day." 

He  sums  up  the  practical  deficiencies  of  the  British  Navy 
as  follows: 

"The  cruiser  force  has  not  been  replaced  upon  foreign  stations; 
the  protection  of  trade-routes  is  still  dangerously  inadequate; 
the  foreign  stations  have  not  been  restored;  graving-docks 
have  not  Vxum  i)rovided  on  the  east  coast;  and  the  short  service 
is  still  in  f()rc(\  None  of  these  deficiencies  can  be  remedied  on  tlie 
outbreak  of  war  by  improvised  means." 


ENGLAND'S  VIEW  OF  THE   PANAMA 

TOLLS 

THE  ENGLISH  PAPERS  are  very  angry  over  the  pro- 
posal in  President  'Taft's  Message  that  the  tolls  of  the 
Panama  Canal  be  rated  in  favor  of  American  shipping. 
The  passage  objected  to  is  that  in  which  the  President  says: 
."We  own  the  Canal.  It  was  our  money  that  built  it.  We  have 
the  right  to  charge  tolls  for  its  use.  Those  tolls  must  be  the 
same  to  every  one;  but  when  we  are  dealing  with  our  own  ships, 
the  practise  of  many  governments  of  subsidizing  their  owa 
merchant  vessels  is  so  well  established  in  general  that  a  subsidy 
equal  to  the  tolls,  an  equivalent  remission  of  tolls,  can  not  be 
held  to  be  a  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  Canal."  On  this 
the  London  Outlook  indignantly  exclaims:  "Are  Ave  not  openly- 
threatened  -with,  having  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Hay- 
Pauneefote  treaty  torn  up  before  our  eyes?"  and  quotes  that 
treaty  to  the  effect  that  "the  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the» 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  aU  nations  ...  on  terms: 
of  entire  equality,"  yet,  it  adds,  "Mr.  Taft  alreadj^  proposes: 
differential  treatment."  This  paper  then  proceeds  to  treat  of 
"the  extraordinary  duplicity"  of  Mr.  Stimson,  Secretary  of 
War,  and  says  of  him: 

"That  agile  commentator  of  treaties  which  the  United  States 
mean  to  break  announced  to  an  admiring  audience  that,  in 
spite  of  the  guaranty  of  terms  of  entire  equality  in  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  the  thing  might  be  arranged.  The  Airtuous 
and  honorable  Mr.  Stimson  would  inii)ose  absolutely  the  same 
tolls  upon  United  States  shipping  aiul  the  vessels  of  foreign 
nations.  That  would  be  the  entire  equality.  Then  the  United 
States  Treasury  would  return  to  the  United  States  shippers 
the  whoI(>  of  the  entirely  equal  tolls,  but  would  not  return  any 
portion  of  said  tolls  to  the  foreign  shippers.     That  is  how  tho 
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thing — namely Jthe  breaking  and  cheating  of  the  treaty — might 
be  arranged.  The  venerable  Mr.  Fagin  never  expounded  quite  so 
brazen  a  philosophy  of  fraud  in  the  select  aeademj-  for  youthful 
practitioners  like  Master  Charlie  Bates  and  the  Artful  Dodger. 

"The  simplicity  of  the  trick  is  perhaps  its  most  beautiful 
feature.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Jones  have  to  pass  the  toll-gate 
on  a  certain  highway.  The  impeccably  righteous  tollkeeper 
exacts  precisely  sixpence  apiece  from  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Brown. 
Then,  according  to  instructions,  he  hands  back  his  sixpence, 
say,  to  Mr.  Brown.  This,  exclaims  the  virtuous  and  high- 
toned  Secretary  Stimson — surely  he  must  also  be  a  Judge 
Stimson? — represents  our  United  States  view  of  entire  equality, 
which  we  could  no  more  violate  than  George  Washington  could 
tell  a  lie.  President  Taft,  always  with  one  eye  fixt  on  ex- 
President  Roosevelt's  next  move,  has  emphatically  adopted  and 
applauded  the  Stimson  short  way  with  treaty  obligations." 

This  writer  closes  his  remarks  with  a  veiled  threat  in  these  words: 

"It  is  obvious  that,  if  this  barefaced  robbery  is  to  be  used 
against  British  vessels  of  commerce,  the  question  may  require 
the  effective  consideration  of  British  vessels  of  war.  Or  will 
the  Radical  Government  tolerate  the  tearing-up  of  a  treaty 
intended  to  guarantee  our  trade  and  commerce  against  being 
crusht  out  of  existence,  or  at  least  out  of  profitable  competi- 
tion— which  is  the  same  thing — by  grand  larceny  of  this  descrip- 
tion? Besides  our  home  trade  with  the  East  of  Asia,  the  whole 
of  the  Canadian  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
would  be  rendered  incapable  of  meeting  United  States  competi- 
tion. Is  this  another  plan  for  forcing  on  that  reciprocity  which 
the  United  States  politicians  have  recommended  as  intended  to 
promote  the  absorption  of  Canada  by  the  pushful  Republic?" 

This  is  echoed  by  The  Saturday  Review  (London),  as  follows: 

"To  abolish  or  lower  the  dues  in  the  ease  of  United  States 
vessels  would  of  course  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty.  The  proposal  appears  to  be  that  its  provisions 
shall  be  evaded  by  giving  a  bounty,  equivalent  to  the  Canal  dues, 
to  American  ship-owners  using  the  Canal.  This  is  a  subject 
which  demands  close  attention,  and  we  shall  have  to  meet 
the  menace  to  our  trade  effectually.  Now  is  the  time  for  those 
eminent  persons  who  belauded  President  Taft's  arbitration 
proposals  with  fulsome  adulation  to  give  him  some  needed 
admonition." 

"The  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  treaty  obliga- 
tions has  more  than  once  caused  some  surprize  in  this  country," 
remarks  The  Morning  Post  (London),  and  apropos  of  the  Presi- 
dent's treatment  of  the  Panama  tolls  it  declares: 

"Such  action  is  clearly  inadmissible  under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  bearing  on  the  subject,  which  was  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  But  this  limitation  has  not 
prevented  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  making  it  clear 
that,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  the  American  people  are  resolved  to  do 
whatever  they  think  fit  for  the  safeguarding  of  their  interests 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  quotes  with  approval  the  words  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  which  that  paper  speaks 
of  Mr.  Taft's  "unbecoming  tone  of  arrogance"  and  characterizes 
the  proposed  subsidy  to  American  ships  that  pay  tolls  in  the 
Canal  as  "an  unworthy  .subterfuge."     The  Guardian  continues: 

"President  Taft  has  claimed  that  the  United  States  has  the 
power  to  relieve  from  the  payment  of  tolls  any  part  of  its  own 
shipping  that  Congress  may  deem  wise,  justifying  his  claim  by 
the  assertion.  We  own  the  Canal;  it  was  our  money  that  built  it; 
and  suggesting  that  any  treaty  obstacle  in  the  way  of  diffcTontial 
tolls  might  be  evaded  by  giving  American  ships  a  subsidy  equal 
to  the  tolls.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  absolutely  clear,  but 
Mr.  Taft's  attitude  to  it  is  seriously  disturbing,  because  we 
have  a  disquieting  precedent  in  America's  peculiar  interpreta- 
tion of  equally  lucid  clau.ses  relating  to  most-favored-nation 
treatment  in  her  commercial  treaties." 

'  The  London  and  other  English  papers  of  all  parties  speak  in 
a  chorus  of  reprobation  against  the  American  Government  and 
they  find  no  words  too  strong  in  which  to  denounce  what  is 
considcn'd  an  "unfair"  and  even  "dishonest"  attempt  to 
repudiate  treaty  obligations. 


A   FRENCH  PICTURE  OF    MR.  TAFT 

MR.  TAFT  seems  to  have  captured  the  hearts  of  French 
journalists.  His  bonhomie  is  as  delightful,  we  are 
told,  as  his  embonpoint  is  comfortable,  and  both  are 
admirable.  And  then  his  smile — it  is  irresistible,  and  captivates 
while  it  con\ances  his  auditors.  And  his  auditors  stretch  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  is  almost  ubiquitous  in  his 
movements,  and  mixes  with  easy  good-fellowship  with  all  classes 
of  the  people.  For  Americans  Avill  not  have  their  Chief  Magis- 
trate separated  from  them,  as  in  an  iron  tower,  by  thorny  rules 
of  etiquette,  says  a  writer  in  the  Liberie  (Paris).  He  must  keep 
in  direct  touch  with  his  fellow  countrymen.  The  more  he 
shows  himself  in  public,  the  more  he  speaks,  the  more  he  smiles, 
the  more  popular  he  becomes.  The  Americans  "adore  shows  of 
all  kinds,  and  above  all  presidential  shows."  "At  banquets  and 
feasts  the  President  can  not  delegate  his  place  to  any  other  man." 
"The  people  want  Mr.  Taft,  body  and  bones."  "He  can  not 
stay  away  from  any  public  function.  He  races  over  the  West 
and  the  Far  West.  He  makes  speeches  everywhere."  "His 
addresses  always  contain  a  brief  lesson  of  a  practical  character, 
delivered  with  good  humor  and  lit  up  with  an  indefatigable 
smile."     To  quote  further: 

"That  smile  of  Mr.  Taft's  is  indeed  celebrated.  When  the 
President  appears  in  public,  whatever  may  be  his  private  anx- 
ieties, he  presents  a  radiant  countenance,  which  at  once  gains 
public  sympathy  and  indicates  a  resistless  amiability.  For 
hours  and  hours  he  smiles  without  being  weary  and  without 
wearying  others.  You  would  swear  that  of  aU  men  he  was  the 
most  completely  contented.  It  is,  indeed,  of  some  importance 
that  he  should  be  so.  For  his  lightest  gesture  is  noted  by  an 
army  of  reporters,  while  cameras  by  the  dozen  are  snapping  at 
him.  The  portrait  of  the  President  is  seen  everjnvhere.  The 
good  people  of  the  United  States  never  leave  off  gazing  at  their 
elected  President  from  every  point  of  view." 

Americans  have  no  awe  of  their  President,  however.  He  has 
none  of  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,  but  is  merely  a  com- 
panion in  whose  acquaintance  they  take  a  pride,  says  this  writer, 
and  he  continues: 

"Mr.  Taft  is  regarded  by  his  followers  not  only  as  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  people,  but  also  as  their  most  distinguished 
comrade.  This  comradeship  expresses  itself  by  jokes,  by  famil- 
iar addresses,  by  a  free-and-easy  manner,  which  sometimes 
shocks  our  sense  of  propriety.  The  President  is  familiarly 
called  'Bill  Taft'  or  'Big  Bill,'  just  as  his  predecessor  was  hailed 
with  'Hurrah,  Teddy!'  There  are  some  clubs,  such  as  the 
'Gridiron,'  where  the  Chief  is  pitilessly  grilled  and  hoaxed,  where 
jokes  are  made,  amid  roars  of  laughter,  at  his  expen.se.  On  one 
fine  evening,  at  a  dinner  party,  Mr.  Taft  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  his  double.  This  man  assumed  the  place  and  rank  of 
the  President  during  the  whole  evening  with  a  seriousness  which 
was  comical.  When  the  veritable  Taft  protested,  his  double 
cut  him  off  short,  and  accused  him  of  being  a  sham  Taft,  and  set 
the  whole  table  in  a  roar." 

The  ambition  of  presidential  candidates  must  not  take  a 
tyrannical  shape,  and  in  religion  they  are  bound  to  be  absolutely 
tolerant.  Men  of  many  creeds,  we  read,  have  succeeded  to  the 
presidency.  He  declares  that  while  the  White  House  is  open  to 
all  visitors,  "Jeffersonian  simplicity"  does  not  prevail  there. 
Jefferson  once  refused  to  partake  of  a  dish  of  shad  because  he  was 
told  that  it  had  cost  three  dollars.     The  French  writer  adds: 

"This  Spartan  spirit  has  quite  disappeared  from  the  White 
House  now.  The  official  dinners  rival  in  splendor  the  mo5t  ele- 
gant European  banquets.  The  French  chefs  work  their  won- 
ders at  Washington,  as  at  other  capitals.  And  then  the  honorable 
Mr.  Taft  has  long  since  weighed  more  than  throe  hundred  pounds 
and  good  Americans  would  hate  to  see  him  waste  away.  This  is 
the  reason  why  his  table  is  loaded  with  dishes  which  even  such 
cooks  as  our  Vatels  would  not  be  ashamed  to  own  as  their 
creation." — Translation  made  for  The  Litehauy    Digest. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MUSICAL  MEMORY 


I  OSS  OF  MEMORY  is  a  familiar  feature  of  many  kinds 
of  mental  trouble,  permanent  or  temporary.  It  is  not 
-*  the  general  loss  of  memory,  but  the  failure  to  remember 
some  particular  type  of  things,  that  is  specially  interesting. 
Thus  aphasia,  in  which  the  patient  forgets  the  name;^  of  things, 
or  may  entirely  forget  how  to  speak,  and  agraphia,  in  which  he 
forgets  how  to  write,  are  more  or  less  familiar  examples.  A 
little-studied  type — the  loss  of  the  musical  memory,  while  the 
function  in  other  respects  remains  unimpaired — is  discust  in 
The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  January  13)  by  Dr.  J.  Leonard 
Corning.  In  this  kind  of  failure  to  remember,  to  which  the 
name  of  "amusia"  has  been  given,  the  patient  may  be  able  to 
comprehend  music,  but  not  to  sing  or  play;  or  he  may  have  lost 
the  sense  of  tone,  either  totally  or  partially,  so  that  he  uses 
wrong  tones  and  intervals.  The  Avriter  quotes  some  inter- 
esting cases,  among  them  the  following: 

"In  1873,  Barre,  a  tenor  who  was  singing  the  important  part 
of  Petite  Fadette  at  the  Opera-Comique,  was  suddenly  seized  one 
evening  in  the  midst  of  the  performance  by  total  musical  amusia. 
Neither  the  orchestra  nor  his  associates,  who  sought  to  prompt 
him,  succeeded  in  reviving  his  memory.  He  no  longer  under- 
stood what  they  were  singing,  nor  could  he  emit  a  single  note. 
On  reaching  home  he  was  perfectly  able  to  understand  what  was 
said  to  him  in  ordinary  language,  and  to  reply  intelligently,  but 
everything — words  and  music — which  bore  any  relation  what- 
ever to  the  work  which  he  had  been  singing,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
part  of  his  entire  repertoire,  was  completely  forgotten.  He 
recovered  in  a  few  months,  and  was  able  to  resume  his  lyric 
activities." 

The  next  case  is  that  of  the  eminent  pianist,  Prudent,  who, 
it  seems,  was  endowed  with  a  prodigious  memory: 

"One  day,  about  1852,  while  plaj'ing  in  public  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  one  of  his  own  concertos,  he  suddenly  lost  all 
memory  of  things  musical.  At  that  moment  his  work  was  for 
him  nothing  more  than  incoherent  noise;  not  a  phrase  of  the 
orchestra,  not  a  melody,  did  he  comprehend.  Coincidently 
there  was  absolute  inability  to  play  even  from  notes.  He  went 
abroad  the  following  day,  having  largely  recovered,  but  thence- 
forth played  only  with  the  notes  before  him." 

In  addition  to  the  cases  a  synopsis  of  which  has  just  been  given. 
Brazier  has  placed  on  record  several  others,  notably  one  of  note- 
blindness,  and  one  of  tone-deafness,  the  first  occurring  in  a 
music-teacher,  the  .second  in  a  man  fifty-one  years  of  age. 

"Of  the  music-teacher  it  is  said  that  she  had  read  music  as 
easily  as  ordinary  printing,  and  far  more  frequently,  and  that 
her  musical  education  had  been  unusually  thorough.  One 
evening,  after  a  prolonged  attack  of  migraine,  she  seated  her- 
self at  the  piano  and  attempted,  as  was  her  habit,  to  play  from 
memory. 

"  To  her  surprize,  she  experienced  such  a  sense  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  difficulties  loomed  .so  large,  that  she  felt  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  her  notes.  It  was  then  that  she 
made  the  discovery  that  she  was  utterly  unable  to  read  a  measure 
or  even  a  note,  altho  she  distinctly  saw  the  characters.  Despite 
this  inability  to  comprehend  musical  notation  she  could  read 
ordinary  printing  without  apparent  difficulty.  Hardly  less 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  she  heard  and  understood  music,  and 
could  sing  and  play  from  memory  perfectly.  Three  days  after 
the  attack  she;  began  to  show  signs  of  mending:  she  could  com- 
prehend th(^  tini(^  values  of  tiie  notes  but  not  their  pitch.  Her 
recovery  was  complete  on  tlu,'  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

"Brazier's  case  of  tone-deafness  occurred,  as  has  been  said,  in 
a  man  fift.\'-one  years  of  ag«>,  who  had  suffered  from  rejM'ated 
attacks  of  migraine,  followed,  in  some  instances,  by  ai)hasia 
lasting  several  hours.  Subsequently  he  had  an  attack  of 
migraine  followed  by  tone-deafness,  but  without  ay)hasic  accom- 
paniments. Music  from  a  military  hand  or  i)ian()  was  heard 
as  noise  only;  so  that,  while  he  was  able  to  refer  it  to  its  instru- 
mental source,  he  was  quite  incapaljle  of  comi)rehending  it  as 


music.     The  affection  was  of  brief  duration,  having  completely 
disappeared  in  twenty-four  hours." 

The  interesting  deduction  which  seems  reasonably  drawn 
from  such  cases  as  these  is  that  the  memory  for  sounds  must 
reside  in  a  different  part  of  the  brain  from  other  memories; 
otherwise  when  disease  causes  a  man  to  forget  music  it  would 
cause  him  also  to  forget  other  things.  On  this  hypothesis, 
when  we  remember  a  tune — "Yankee  Doodle"  or  "My  Hero" — 
we  must  do  it  with  a  different  part  of  the  brain  from  that  in  which 
is  stored,  for  instance,  verse — say  Hamlet's  soliloquy  or  "Hora- 
tius  at  the  Bridge."  The  author,  apparently,  is  not  sure  about 
this.     He  writes: 

"What  conception  of  the  anatomical  basis  of  amusia  are  we 
justified  in  entertaining?  Edgren,  who  has  carefully  collected 
and  analyzed  all  the  material  available  at  the  time  of  publication 
of  his  excellent  paper,  holds  that  at  least  some  forms  of  amusia 
may  have  an  independent  anatomical  basis,  and  that  this  latter 
may  be  sought  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  localities  in  which 
the  various  forms  of  aphasia  are  conventionally  located.  Re- 
specting the  anatomical  seat  of  one  form  of  amusia — tone- 
deafness — he  is  inclined  to  speak  more  definitely.  To  him  the 
location  of  this  form  of  the  affection  in  the  first  or  the  first  and 
second  convolutions  of  the  left  temporal  lobe,  in  front  of  the 
spot,  injury  to  which  gives  rise  to  word-deafness,  seems  highly 
probable. 

"That  children  frequently  sing  before  they  talk;  that  idiots 
who  are  unable  to  talk  sometimes  sing;  that  drunken  men  often 
sing  when  they  can  not  talk;  and  that  many  birds  sing,  altho 
they  can  not  be  taught  to  speak,  are  some  of  the  facts  adduced 
in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  cerebral  (cortical)  mecha- 
nism connected  with  musical  representations  is  independent  of 
that  connected  with  those  of  speech.  As  an  off.set  to  this  evi- 
dence, however,  we  are  confronted  bj'  the  fact,  already 
sufficiently  accentuated,  that,  while  the  musical  faculty  is  some- 
times preserved  or  largely  preserved  in  aphasia,  it  is  impaired  or 
totally  lost  in  a  large  number  of  well-authenticated  cases. 

"How  are  these  conflicting  data  to  be  reconciled?  By  what 
jugglery  of  inference  are  we  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a 
theory  which,  even  in  moderate  degree,  shall  comport  with  the 
exactions  of  common  sense?  Rather  than  invoke  a  factitious, 
tho  seductive  semblance  of  solution,  the  writer  confesses  that  ia 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  he  is  unable  to  frame  an  answer." 


MORE  ABOUT  CHEMICAL  "  CREATION  "—Prof.  Raphael 
Dubois,  whom  the  newspapers  report  to  have  asserted  that  he 
could  "create  life"  chemically,  denies  the  impeachment.  Like 
other  experimenters,  he  can  form  certain  chemical  products  that 
simulate  life,  but  he  denies  that  he  ever  said,  or  ever  led  anj'one 
to  think,  that  he  believed  that  they  were  aUve.  What  these  ex- 
periments do  show  is  that  we  should  be  very  careful,  in  studying 
the  lower  forms  of  life,  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  not  simply 
watching  chemical  transformations  and  movements.  Professor 
Dubois  is  quoted  by  a  writer  in  Cos7nos  (Paris)  as  admitting  that 
he  himself  is  not  so  sure  that  a  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  dra\\'n 
between  the  two.  After  saying  that  he  prefers  to  call  the 
moving  particles  of  his  discovery  "eobes,"  instead  of  "micro- 
bioids,"  into  which  latter  word,  he  says,  a  false  claim  has  been 
read  by  his  critics,  he  remarks: 

"I  have  never  pretended,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  I  have 
created  life,  because  1  do  not  know'  where  it  b(>gins  or  where  it 
ends,  nor  even  wh(>ther  it  begins  or  ends  anywhere,  as  I  do  not 
believe  it  does.  In  my  opinion  it  extends  beyond  the  cell  and 
oven  beyond  the  organized  particles  that  nuike  up  the  cell." 

The  writer  in  Cosmos  goes  on  to  say: 

"He  cites.  anu>!ig  otluT  examples,  luciferase,  studied  l>y  him, 
which,  once  fornn>d  l)y  the  cell,  has  no  further  nei-d  of  it  in  tho 
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production  of  the  phj'siologic  light  that  was"  so  long  believed 
to  result  from  a  mysterious  vital  acti\nty  of  the  cell. 

"The  radiobes  of  Butler  Burke  of  Cambridge  are  only  micro- 
bioids  of  radium  or  of  barium.  From  a  single  particle  of  barium 
chlorid  deposited  on  the  surface  of  an  organic  jelly  (gelatin  or 
agar-agar)  soon  separate  an  iimumerablc  quantity  of  corpuscles 
■with  a  -whirling  motion:  it  can  furnish  in  a  fcAv  minutes  as  many 
as  122. .500  and  one  may  count  up  to  G..")()0  per  square  millimeter. 
They  may  move  five  millimeters  [on;>-fifth  inch]  away  from  their 
point  of  formation,  either  on  the  surface  or  in  depth. 

"At  first  very  small,  these  corpuscles  grow  until  they  reach, 
on  an  average,  a  diameter  of  5  micromillimeters  [thousandths  of 
a  millimeter]  in  forty  minutes,  after  which  their  increase  stops. 

"These  formations  imitate  certain  living  forms,  but  the  author 
repeats  again  that  he  has  never  pretended  that  they  were  alive." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Litkrary  Digest. 


"The  conclusion  of  the  many  truths  the  inventor  must  learn 
either  before  or  after  the  invention  is  that  'inventing'  is  an  art 
of  the  highest  type,  requiring  peculiar  genius,  training,  and  ex- 
perience, while  the  capacity  for  appreciating  or  foreseeing  the 
real  value  of  a  patent  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  requiring 
quite  a  different  sort  of  skill  and  education.  Consequently,  even 
the  best  inventors  are  rarely,  if  ever,  capable  of  accurately 
gaging  the  value  of  their  own  inventions  from  a  purely  patent 
standpoint." 


"DONTS"  FOR  INVENTORS 

GOOD  ADVICE  to  would-be  inventors  is  contained  in  a 
recent  annual  report  of  the  Block  Signal  and  Train 
Control  Board  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
It  is  intended  primarily  for  the  inventors  of  air-brakes,  but  those 
who  are  desirous  of  making  their  fortunes  through  other  forms 
of  invention  may  well  heed  it. 
Some  of  it,  quoted  in  Rnihcay 
and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New 
York,  January),  runs  as  follows: 

''Don't  forget  that  successful 
invention  is  not  a  pastime,  nor  a 
subliminal  uprush,  bui  an  evo- 
lution from  long  experience, 
painstaking  observation,  careful 
analysis,  and  intimate  observa- 
tion, a  severe  disregard  of  non- 
essentials and  of  repeated  fail- 
ures, and  an  unfailing  persistence 
born  of  optimism,  the  courage  of 
proven  convictions,  and  liai-d 
common  sense. 

''Don't  confuse  invention  and 
financiering.  To  invent  is  not 
synonymous  with  'to  get  ricli 
quick.'  It  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fact,  famihar  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted    with     Patent     Office 

records,    that   only   a  microscopic   percentage  of    the    ]>atents 
granted  bring  any  monetary  return  to  the  inventor. 

"Don't  be  satisfied  with  yourself  or  with  your  first  or  even 
your  last  idea  of  a  device.  Look  for  the  defects,  not  the  merits, 
ill  any  design  you  propose  to  patent.  The  latter  will  always 
take  care  of  themselves.  An  apparent  success  is,  however,  often 
more  fatal  than  a  flat  failure.  The  latter  at  least  tells  the  truth 
and  usually  teaches  a  valuable  lesson;  the  former  raises  false 
hop<'s  and  obscures  the  truth,  and  results  in  a  correspondingly 
greater  failure  when  the  final  reckoning  does  come. 

"Don't  forget  that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion, especially  in  the  case  of  a  mechanical  device.  None  are 
so  bad  as  not  to  have  some  good  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
merits  of  a  device  may  be  many  and  important,  and  yet  its 
patent  value  worthless  on  account  of  non-interchangeability, 
too  great  refinement,  previous  patents  covering  the  .same  idea, 
and  so  on. 

"  Don't  expect  something  for  nothing.  Whenever  such  ap- 
pears to  be  possible,  it  will  surely  develop  that  the  n(>t  gain  is 
worth  extM'tly  the  price  paid,  namely,  nothing. 

'Xo  mechanical  system  can  be  operated  at  100  per  cent. 
effieiency;  at  best  it  only  approximates  this  figure  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  the  laboratory. 

"Don't  mistake  'possibility'  for  'practicabiHty.'  Many 
things  aro  possible,  but  only  a  few  are  practicable. 

'Don't  forget  that  the  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  already 
invested  in  existing  equipment  i)rohibit  the  introduction  of  any 
device  which  will  not  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  appara- 
tus now  in  use  and  under  everj-  conceivable  condition  of  service. 

"  Don't  overlook  the  variability  of  the  human  equation.  As 
long  as  there  is  any  possit)iIity  of  mishandling  or  wrong  manipu- 
lation it  will  surely  be  found,  for  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in 
which  a  thing  may  be  \sTongly  done,  but  one  right  way. 


AT    THE    EDCiK    ()I<^    A    GREAT    LUN.AK    CKKVASSl 


LUNAR   LANDSCAPES 

IF  WE  CAN  MEASURE  the  shadow  of  an  object  and 
know  the  sun's  position  in  the  sky,  we  can  ascertain  the 
object's  height  and  general  shape.  This  is  as  true  on  the 
moon's  surface  as  it  is  on  the  earth;  hence  we  may  easily  draw 
a  \aew  of  any  lunar  object  as  seen  from  any  point  in  its  vicinity. 
In  spite  of  this,  artists  who  have  found  occasion  to  depict  lunar 
landscapes  have  drawn  largely  on  the  imagination,  and  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  themselves  with  regard  to 
exact  measurements.  Perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  take  into 
account  scientific  facts  in  draAving  pictures  of  what  one  would 
see  if  he  were  standing  on  the  moon's  surface,  is  that  made  by 

Lucien  Rudaux,  who  contributes 
a  paper  on  ' '  The  Scenery  of  the 
Moon,"  to  La  Nature  (Paris, 
January  6).     Says  this  writer: 

' '  Seen  through  the  telescope  or 
examined  by  means  of  the  ad- 
mirable photographs  now  to  be 
obtained,  the  earth's  satellite 
exhibits  a  surface  of  great  variety. 
The  ring-shaped  enclosures  called 
craters  or  cirques  are  grouped  in 
great  disorder,  or  rise,  in  the 
company  of  isolated  masses,  in 
the  midst  of  the  vast  gray  wastes 
improperly  called  'seas';  moun- 
tain chains  bound  these  plains, 
which  are  always  roughly  cir- 
cular; finally,  the  whole  is 
cut    by    numerous     fissures 

crevasses 

"Independently  of  purely 
tronomic  studies,  the  moon  has 
often  served  as  a  basis  for  extraordinary  tales  of  adventure.  In 
these  cases,  we  are  presented  with  lunar  landscapes,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  appearances  that  would  be  offered  to  oiu"  view  if 
we  could  undertake  a  journey  to  this  neighbor  world. 

"Now  it  would  seem  as  if  the  character,  or  at  least  the  pro- 
portions of  these  landscapes,  especially  when  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  represent  them  to  the  eye,  had  been  misconceived. 
Nevertheless,  bold  or  fantastic  as  such  an  attempt  may  be 
deemed,  I  believe  it  possible  to  get  at  a  sufficiently  large  part  of 
the  truth  to  reach  a  fairly  good  notion  of  the  great  proportions 

of  these  extraterrestrial  aspects 

"We  know  that  the  cirfi^ues  have  diameters  varying  from  a 
few  miles  up  to  12")  and  more.  We  know  that  the  south  polar 
mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  20,000  to  25,000  feet,  that  the 
other  chains  reach  10,000  to  ir),000  feet,  the  ramparts  of  the 
cirques  having  also  a  similar  height,  that  the  fissures  are  some- 
times two  or  three  miles  wide,  and  of  enormous  depth. 

"Now  these  proportions  have  hitherto  been  little  regarded 
by  artists  who  have  represented  the  extent  of  country  in  the 
normal  field  of  vision  as  covered  with  craters  like  a  host  of 
little  funnels,  grouped  at  the  foot  of  nu)untains  with  fantastic 
cliffs. 

"If  we  make  an  attempt  to  set  down  in  per.sjjective  these  for- 
mations, seen  generally  in  ground  plan  but  of  known  dimensions, 
we  shall  find  that  the  truth  is  far  otherwi.se.  There  are  cer- 
tainly small  craters  more  or  less  like  those  of  our  earth.  But 
most  an;  so  large  that  the  eye  can  not  see  the  whole  at  once,  and 
many  are  even  so  vast  that  an  observer  in  the  center  would  not 
always  see  the  bounding  rampart.  Thus  we  may  represent  the 
scene  viewed  by  a  traveler  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  cirque 
of  ArchiuTcdes,  one  of  the  hug(>  arenas  whose  floor  is  very  level. 
He  would  find  liimself  on  a  vast  plain  surrounded  by  peaks, 
jutting  up  here  and  there  above  the  horizon.     These  summits 
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would  not  appear  especially  steep.  .  .  .  Mount 
Pico,  from  its  isolation  and  the  aspect  of  its 
shadow,  has  been  compared  to  a  sugar-loaf  rising 
from  the  smrounding  plain.  Now  this  'peak'  is 
8,000  feet  high,  and  a  score  or  so  of  miles  wide  at 
the  base." 

There  are  some  abrupt  precipices  on  the  moon, 
however,  notably  the  Vertical  Wall,  rising  sud- 
denly from  the  plain  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet,  and 
so  long  that  its  end  is  invisible  below  the  horizon, 
and  the  fissures  are  also  abrupt,  wide,  and  deep. 
It  is  to  such  foundations,  rather  than  to  the  so- 
called  craters  or  to  the  mountains,  that  we  must  go 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  disjointed  character  of  the 
lunar  landscape.     Furthermore,  we  are  told: 

"There  must  also  be  added  the  special  character 
peculiar  to  this  world  without  sensible  atmos- 
phere— the  sky  is  black  -with  stars  visible  even 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
vaporous  stratum  a  hard  and  raw  light  floods  with 
the  same  intensity  all  the  visible  parts  of  the  sur- 
face, without  the  softening  effect  of  distance  so  de- 
lightful on  earth. 

"It  should  be  repeated  that  the  liews  given 
herewith  are  but  attempts,  which  have  certain 
imaginary  elements,  especially  in  the  detail.  It 
would  have  been  more  scientific  to  draw  them  schematically, 
for  we  know  nothing  even  of  the  constituents  of  the  moon's 
surface;  but  the  details  were  forced  upon  us  by  an  esthetic 
aim  easy  to  understand.  And  by  dwelling  only  on  the  larger 
features,  we  may  get  an  idea  from  these  views  of  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  lunar  world,  which  will  somewhat  modify  the 
conception  that  a  first  view  of  the  surface  of  this  body  tends  to 
inspire." — Translation  made  for  The    Liteuary    Digest. 


A  FORGOTTEN   FACTOR    IN  DESIGN 

THE  MANUFACTURE  of  any  product  involves  two 
factors,  space  and  time.  The  former  is  usually  very 
carefully  considered;  the  latter  is  slighted  or  entirely 
overlooked.  When  a  factory  is  designed  the  manufacturer  is 
satisfied  if  h«  is  able  to  .secure  a  maximum  product  per  square 
foot  of  floor  space.  And  yet,  if  he  is  able  to  turn  out  this 
product  during  only  eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  his  plant  is 
not  as  effi(fient  as  one  Avhich  produces  half  the  quantity  steadily, 
day  and  night.  The  time  factor,  usually  forgotten,  is  thus  of  the 
highcist  importance,  and  it  enters,  we  are  told  by  P.  W.  Battey, 
writing  in  Factory  (New  York,  January),  into  productions  of  all 
sorts.  Every  manager,  says  Mr.  Battey,  "  must  look  at  his  plant 
from  the  standpoint  of  use — not  space.  He  must  consider  how 
much  time  it  will  take  to  turn  his  product  out  in  that  amount  of 
space ;  he  should  plan  to  make  the  most  use  of  his  building  and 
equipment.  Then  and  then  only  will  he  get  the  greatest  returns 
from  his  required  investment,  and  the  lowest  cost  per  unit  out- 
put."    We  read  on: 

"A  paper-mill  operates  twenty-four  hours  a  day;  a  machine- 
shop  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  machine-shop 
manager  uses  the  space  and  the  equipment  in  his  l)uilding  only 
■V-m  per  cent,  of  the  time.     What  may  be  called  'use-factor'  in 
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the  machine-shop  man's  building  is  only  33%  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  paper-manufacturer. 

"Just  so  in  two  shops  of  the  same  character,  whether  they  be 
two  shoe-factories,  two  textile-mills,  or  two  foundries.  Buildings 
in  these  industries  are,  in  general,  occupied  only  eight  or  ten 
hours,  which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  they  should  be  used  the 
eight  or  ten  hours. 

"From  a  physical  standpoint,  the  making  of  a  product  involves 
two  prjme  factors — space  and  time.  Some  manufacturers,  when 
they  build,  base  their  requirements  principally  on  floor  space. 
They  do  not  give  due  consideration  to  the  more  important 
factor — time.  A  foundry  designed  along  the  old  lines,  on  a 
space  basis,  turned  out  two  tons  of  product  per  thousand  square 
feet  of  molding-floor  space.  When  the  time  element  was  con- 
sidered, after  a  careful  analysis  of  all  factors,  twenty  tons  of 
output  Av^as  easily  handled  from  the  same  amount  of  floor 
space 

"To  approacli  the  hundred-per-cent.  'use-factor'  of  buildings — 
to  get  the  most  out  of  a  given  space  in  a  given  time — the  factory 
manager  must  plan  to  get  immediate  and  continuous  use  of  all 
space  and  all  equipment  in  the  factory.  Instead  of  building  a 
big  ])lant  which  he  may  grow  to  in  the  future — instead  of  making 
a  large  present  investment  in  buildings  and  equipment  with  the 
future  in  mind,  he  may  design  his  buildings  on  a  unit  plan  so  that 
each  unit  of  economic  capacity  will  approach  the  ideal  himdred- 
per-cent.  'use-factor.'" 


Soon  (llrcclly  from  Ihc  ciisicrn  ('<\Kf  of  tlic  iiiooa. 


Practically  every  manufacturer,  we  are  told,  has  appli(>d  this 
principle  in  some  smaller  way,  but  few  consider  their  whole  build- 
ings on  th(»  same  basis.  And  yet  each  unit  in  a  factory  may  be 
considered  a  machine  with  certain  functions.  To  keep  that 
machine  operating  at  its  highest  speed,  and  with  the  greatest 
efficiency,  means  that  the  "use-factor"  of  that  section  or  of  that 
building  approaches  the  hundred-per-cent.  mark.  To  quote 
further: 

"It  may  take  only  a  general  study  of  a  department  td  show 
where  time  is  wasted,  where  output  might  be  doubled,  if  little 
changes  in  equipment  for  handling  material,  better  light,  differ- 
ent arrangement  or  methods  of  handling  machines, 
Avere  made.  Or  it  may  take  a  stop-walcli  study 
of  detail  operations  to  point  to  the  w(>ak  spots  and 
losses. 

"An  endl<>ss  cotucycr  in  a  sln-cddcd-whcat  fac- 
t()r\-  is  jiractically  tli(>  same  as  the  conveyer  in  a 
<ar-wheel  fouiulry.  Both  are  installed  to  reduce 
I  lie  amount  of  space  necessary  to  handle  a  gi\eu 
amount  of  product,  and,  secondly,  to  reduc«'  the 
time  and  lal^ir  necessary  in  turning  out  that 
l)n)(luct.  ideas  pass  from  one  factory  to  another — - 
the  principles  are  the  same. 

"Oiu"  of  tlie  most  imixirlaut  of  the  principles 
of      the       use-factor'    is     the    relation      between 
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investment  and  fixt  charges  and  cost  of  production.  It  some- 
times pays  to  operate  inefficiently  at  an  overload  for  a  short 
period  rather  than  pay  investment  charges  on  more  equipment. 
"Certain  plant-functions  have  a  low  'use-factor.'  A  heating- 
system  is  used  only  a  portion  of  the  j^ear,  so  a  practical  engineer 
will  not  provide  heating-surface  sufficient  to  warm  a  building 
economically  to  a  given  temperature  during  the  most  extreme 
weather.  Rather,  he  will  sacrifice  steam  economj^  for  those  few 
days  because  he  knows  that  the  saving  in  investment  and  depre- 
ciation charges  with  the  lower  first-cost  heating-equipment  will 
more  than  offset  any  loss  due  to  the  short  period  of  inefficient 
operation  in  use." 

THE  CINEMATOGRAPH   AS  AN 
EDUCATOR 

IN  FAILING  to  make  use  of  the  moving  picture  as  an 
educational  aid,  it  would  seem  that  teachers  are  neglecting 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  held  out  to  them  by 
the  ingenuity  of  mechanical  inventors.  In  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  children  of  this  world,  represented  by  the 
picture-show  proprietors,  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light, 
in  the  shape  of  our  pedagogical  experts.  In  some  directions, 
especially  in  that  of  medical  education,  progress  is  making  in 
the  right  direction.  In  a  recent  address,  quoted  in  The  Medical 
Record  (New  York,  January  20),  Dr.  Rudolph  Matas,  of  New 
Orleans,  stated  that  as  an  agent  in  imparting  sanitary  and 
hygienic  knowledge  of  great  importance  to  the  masses  the  cine- 
matograph was  playing  a  most  effective  part.  For  instance,  in 
impressing  upon  the  pu])lic  mind  the  dangers  which  lurked  about 
the  house-fly,  the  moving  picture  was  far  superior  to  any  lec- 
turer's ability.  The  picture-machine  has  also  been  applied  in 
France  to  analyzing  the  gait  of  those  afflicted  with  diseases  of 
locomotion,  such  as  ataxia,  and  in  the  study  of  convulsive 
affections.  The  pictures  are  taken  on  a  new  rapid  machine  at 
the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  second,  and  thrown  on  the  screen  at  a 
much  slower  rate,  for  the  purpose  of  detailed  study.     As  we  read : 

"  In  order  to  study  the  movements  represented  on  the  films,  it 
was  merely  necessary  to  pass  them  through  the  ordinary  cine- 
matograph, making  some  fifteen  exposures  a  second,  instead  of 
the  fifteen  hundred  of  two  thousand  a  second  employed  in  the 
taking  of  photographs,  and  then  the  movements  one  hundred 
or  more  times  as  slow  would  be  .seen,  and,  in  many  instances, 
easily  followed.  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  triumph  that  had 
mark(!d  the  recent  advances  of  the  new  science  of  radioeinema- 
tography  had  been  obtained  by  Commandon  and  Lonion  of 
Paris,  who  had  succeeded  in  projecting  and  making  perfectly 
practical  the  permanent  moving  reproductions  of  intensified 
fluoroscopic  images  of  the  skeleton  and  other  organs  which  thus 
far  had  been  available  only  V)y  ocular  inspection  or  by  single  plate 
exposures.  To  show  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  cine- 
matograph in  recording  surgical  operations,  Dr.  Matas  pro- 
jected upon  the  screen  se\'eral  of  the  Doyen  films,  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  P>'Iipse  Company  while  in  Paris  this  last  summer. 
He  regrett«!d  that  none  of  the  color  films  were  available,  but 
these  would  suffice  to  show  what  could  be  done  with  an  ordinary 
instantane<jus  film,  and  he  exprest  the  hope  that  it  would  en- 
courage our  enterprising  teachers  and  operators  in  America  to 
adopt  this  method  of  recording  the  most  difficult  operations. 
The  Edison  Company  announced  that  it  expected  to  have  very 


shortly  a  home  kinetoseope  which  was  both  a  motion-picture 
and  stereopticon  apparatus,  projecting  pictures  of  different 
sizes.  A  notable  feature  of  this  machine  was  that  it  used  a  film 
which  contained  three  rows  of  pictures,  which  enabled  the  oper- 
ator to  exhibit  on  barely  eighty  feet  of  film  the  equivalent  of  one 
thousand  feet  of  the  regular  professional  film.  As  the  new  film 
would  sell  for  sixteen  cents  per  foot,  making  the  cost  of  the 
eighty-foot  film  twelve  dollars,  as  against  approximately  one 
hundred,  or  for  the  equivalent  in  professional  film,  one  would 
realize  that  the  cost  had  been  greatly  reduced  and  the  kineto- 
seope made  very  much  more  available  to  the  general  pubh'e. 
This  new  instrument  would,  it  was  announced,  be  listed  at  about 
fifty  dollars,  making  it  comparatively  cheap,  and  also  available  to 
the  indi\ddual  teacher.  The  purpose  of  the  company  in  issuing 
these  new  machines  and  films  was  to  make  them  especially  use- 
ful and  available  for  educational  work  in  schools,  churches,  and 
all  kinds  of  organizations.  By  this  means  the  time  would 
rapidly  approach  when  the  surgical  specialist  or  teacher  of  sur- 
gery might  keep  a  cinematographic  record  of  his  own  operations, 
and  thus  establish  the  basis  of  a  mutually  cooperative  and  inter- 
changeable cinematographic  surgical  clinic  in  which  all  the  inter- 
ested workers  could  participate." 


MAKING   "NATURE-STUDY"   USEFUL 

WHILE  WE  ARE  TEACHING  children  to  study 
and  appreciate  nature,  why  not  direct  that  study  to 
some  useful  end?  Will  a  child  love  less  to  look  upon 
the  rolling  uplands  green  with  the  winter  wheat,  if  he  also  knows 
something  of  grain  as  a  crop?  Or  will  he  grow  to  dislike  the 
forest  if  he  is  taught  a  little  forestry?  Some  have  an  idea  that 
forestry  teaches  the  preservation  and  the  love  of  trees.  It  does 
so,  but  only  when  trees  are  considered  as  a  crop,  just  as  wheat 
or  onions,  or  anything  else  that  is  raised  for  profit.  Will  the 
assumption  of  this  standpoint  interfere  with  esthetic  appre- 
ciation of  the  forest?  The  author  of  a  recent  Farmers'  Bulletin 
(No.  468,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1911),  Edwin  R. 
Jackson,  a  Forest  Service  expert,  does  not  think  so.  He  believes 
that  forestry  may  be  taught  in  "nature-study"  courses,  and  that 
the  result  will  be  satisfactory.     He  writes: 

"  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  forestry  and 
'tree-study,'  as  commonly  found  in  nature-study  courses.  'For- 
estry has  to  do  with  single  trees  only  as  they  stand  together  on 
some  large  area  whose  principal  crop  is  trees  and  which  there- 
fore forms  part  of  a  forest.'  It  is  not  the  single  tree,  but  the 
forest,  where  trees  are  considered  not  singly  but  en  masse,  which 
must  be  studied  in  developing  the  element  of  forestry  in  nature- 
study.  The  (^hicf  work  of  the  forester  is  so  to  manage  the  forest 
that  it  will  produce  a  paying  crop  or  to  preserve  the  forest  from 
destruction  for  its  protective  influence.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  strict  forestry  is  economic  in  its  aims,  while  tree-study, 
as  usually  carried  on,  is  largely  esthetic.  The  practical  forester 
has  little  to  do  with  the  use  or  growth  of  ornamental  trees,  or 
even  with  tree-planting  as  concerns  merely  individual  trees. 
Such  work  projjerly  falls  to  the  landscape-gardener  or  the 
horticulturist. 

"It  would  be  manifestly  unwise  to  attempt  to  teacii  scien- 
tific forestry,  as  such,  to  children  in  the  lower  grades.     Even  in 
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the  upper  grades  and  the  high 
school  it  must  be  very  elemen- 
tary in  its  character.  Neverthe- 
less, a  great  many  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  scien- 
tific forestry  is  based  may  be 
brought  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  young  children.  To  lead 
up  to  the  more  advanced  sub- 
ject of  practical  forestry,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  necessary  to 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  the 
life-history  of  the  tree  and  the 
processes  of  tree-growth.  There- 
fore, especially  in  the  primary 
grades,  tree-study,  with  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  into  the  forest, 
should  form  the  basis  of  the 
work.  As  the  course  develops, 
more  and  more  time  may  be 
given  to  the  forest  and  less  and 
less  to  the  tree.  In  the  upper 
grammar  grades  the  .study  of 
the  forest  naturally  should  be 
■correlated  with  geography.  In 
the  high  school,  forestry  prop- 
erly claims  consideration  as  a 
part  of  elementary  agriculture, 

since  the  lessons  of  the  wood-lot  and  its  management  are  too 
important  to  the  farmer  to  be  overlooked.  In  those  high  schools 
where  agriculture  is  not  taught  as  a  distinct  branch,  a  great 
deal  of  forestry  may  be  taught  in  correlation  with  such  subjects 
as  physical  geography,  botany,  and  manual  training.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  features  incident  to  the  study  of  forestry  must 
necessarily  be  considered  in  the  regular  work  provided  for  in 
the  ordinary  school  curriculum." 

The  more  informal  the  lessons  are,  Mr.  Jackson  thinks,  the 
better  the  results.  Pictures  may  be  used,  if  necessary,  but  the 
real  growing  woods  are  better.  A  i'wld  trip  with  a  teacher,  pre- 
•ceded  by  a  definite  plan,  yields  the  best  results.  Without  a 
plan,  such  a  trip  degenerates  into  a  mere  picnic.  The  author 
gives  an  interesting  program,  reaching  as  far  as  the  si.xth  grade, 
with  fi'rtiie  suggestions  for  trips  and  directions  for  as.sembling 
a  collection  of.  specimens.  Some  of  the  subjects  to  be  studied 
■are:  "Wood  structures  and  uses,"  "p]nemies  of  the  forest," 
"Forest  industries,"  "The  care  and  management  of  trees." 
Also: 

"It  must  not  b(>  forgotten  that  an  important  end  to  be 
a<'hiev«!(l  in  all  tliis  work  is  to  cultivate  the  pupil's  powers  of 
«xpr('ssion  as  well  as  his  keenness  and  accuracy  of  ob.servation. 
To  know  a  thing  from  liaving  s<'en  it  is  wortlj  while  in  itself, 
but  to  be  able  to  tell  otiiers  about  it  is  a  still  greater  acconiplisli- 
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WINTER    STUDIES    OP    NEW    ENGLAND    TREES. 

"A  tree  in  winter  is  far  from  being  the  characterles.s 
object  many  believe." 


ment.  For  this  reason  especial 
attention  should  be  given  in 
the  upper  grades  to  both  WTitten 
and  oral  composition  based  on 
the  studies  of  the  forest.  Nu- 
merous opportunities  in  this  di- 
rection will  be  afforded  by  these 
exercises,  such  as  writing  reports 
of  the  field  trips  or  experiment:; 
and  descriptions  of  the  trees 
and  features  of  forest  growth 
studied." 

Nor  is  summer  the  only  season 
for  tree-study.  When  the  trees 
are  leafless  they  present  some 
actual  advantages  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  two  authors  of  a 
book  on  "New  England  Trees  in 
Winter,"  Messrs.  A.  F.  Blake  - 
lee  and  C.  D.  Jarvis,  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Storrs,  Ct.,  give  this  reason 
for  their  volume  in  the  preface: 


"At  present  there  is  no  gen- 
eral work  upon  American  trees  which  combines  illustrations  of 
the  individual  forms  with  keys  for  their  identification  based 
upon  winter  characters.  The  forester  and  lumberman,  how- 
ever, are  more  called  upon  to  distinguish  trees  in  winter,  when 
leaves  and  flow(»rs  are  fallen,  than  in  summer.  Trees,  as  the 
most  conspicuous  elements  in  the  winter  landscape,  must  also 
appeal  to  the  student  of  outdoor  life. 

"  The  interest  shown  by  classes  of  school-teachers  in  the 
summer  school  in  identifying  specimens  of  twigs  collected  the 
previous  winter  indicated  that  the  winter  study  of  trees  can  be 
taken  up  with  entiuisiasm  by  teachers  in  their  schools.  In  our 
experience,  the  winter  identification  of  trees  has  proven  to 
stu(l<>nts  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjiH'ts  of  their  course.  It 
is  (jf  decided  \'alue  for  its  training  in  the  power  of  accurate 
observation.  The  work  comes  at  a  time  when  material  for 
natural-history  study  seems  scanty  and  might,  therefore,  be  used 
to  bridge  ov(>r  the  ])eriod  between  fall  and  s])ring,  which  are, 
unfortunately,  considered  by  many  the  only  seasons  wiien  study 
of  outdoor  life  is  p()ssil)l(>  in  the  schools.  A  tr(>(>  in  winter  is  far 
from  being  the  characterless  object  many  belie\(\  Freed  from 
its  covering  of  leaves,  the  skeleton  of  th(<  tn>e  is  revealed,  and 
with  the  method  of  branching  thus  cl(>arly  discernible,  the 
species  may  generally  be  more  readily  identified  at  a  distance 
than  in  its  summer  garb. 

"  There  are  many  forms,  moreover,  that  are  dilficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  summer  features  alone,  but  whicii  in  winter  have 
twig,  bud,  or  other  characters  whicii  nuxke  their  separation 
comparatively  easy."  j 


MR.  MORGAN'S  COLLECTIONS  COMING 


AFLUTTER  Avas  raised  in  two  continents  by  the  news 
that  Air.  Morgan  is  about  to  bring  to  America  the  part 
-  of  his  art  collections  hitherto  remaining  in  the  Old 
World.  The  total  value  of  these  properties  is  estimated  at 
.?0(),(X)0,000.  Aside  from  the  feeling  of  the  enrichment  of  public 
life  which  will  foUoAv  from  Air.  Morgan's  placing  these  objects 
on  exiiibition  in  the  Aletropolitan  Museum,  there  is  taught  a 
lesson  on   '"the  -\^^sdoIn  of  a  liberal  attitude  by  governments 
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MR.    M()RG.\N'S    "KAFFAEL" 

Our  dutj'  on  objects  of  art  gave  the  British  nation  tlie  benefit 
of  this  American  possession  for  tlie  past  ten  years.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  gems  of  the  National  Callcry. 

toward  the  arts."  In  several  daily  news  sheets  this  fact  is 
pointed  out.  "  It  is  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  duties  on  works  of 
art  on  this  side,  coupled  with  the  menace  of  death  duties  on  the 
oth<'r,"  ob.serves  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "that  seems  to 
have  determined  the  moment  for  the  enrichment  of  our  art 
treasures."  Mr.  Morgan's  representative  has  pointed  out  that 
owing  to  the  inheritance  tax  exacted  by  Great  Britain,  to  allcjw 
the  collections  to  remain  in  England  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
"would  have  meant  the  ultimate  payment  by  his  heirs  to  the 
British  exchequer  of  a  sum  not  far  from  $1,000,000,  and  perhaps 
much  more  than  that." 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London  will  have  with- 
drawn from  it  a  large  number  of  jewels,  carved  ivories,  porce- 
lains, and  bronzes  exhibited  there  for  the  past  six  years  or  more. 
These  will  be  the  first  things  to  cross  the  ocean;  then  at  intervals 
they  will  Ik-  followed  by  artistic  properties  of  various  kinds,  this 
first    in-^tnlmcnt    b'ing  less  than  a   fifth  of  the  number  of  Mr. 


Morgan's  foreign  possessions.  The  National  Gallery  Avill 
doubtless  surrender  the  famous  Madonna  by  Raffael,  which  it 
has  been  housing  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Morgan's  London  home 
holds  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  things,  and  other  treasures 
are  stored  in  places  on  the  Continent.  The  New  York  Sun,  in 
surveying  these  objects,  gives  a  hint  of  the  great  public  bene- 
faction contemplated  by  their  owner  in  removing  these  works 
of  art  to  America.     We  cull  paragraphs  here  and  there: 

"A  complete  catalog  of  the  Morgan  collections  in  London 
would  make  a  whole  library  in  itself  if  described  after  the  fashion 
in  art  catalogs  de  luxe  at  the  present  day.  Of  the  collections 
which  are  to  be  shipped  at  once  there  are  six:  bronzes,  majolica 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  marbles  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tapes- 
tries from  the  Kann  collection,  and  two  others,  which  are  cata- 
logued together,  consisting  of  objects  of  art  and  gold-enameled 
jewelry. 

"It  was  about  the  three  Beauvais  tapestries  from  the  Kann 
collection  that  there  was  such  a  to-do  made  in  Paris  at  the  time 
of  the  Kann  sale,  the  newspapers  joining  in  a  crusade  to  get  the 
French  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  to  buy  them  for  the  Louvre. 

"The  Duveens  had  bought  the  entire  Kann  collection  and  the 
Louvre  secured  an  option  on  the  tapestries,  but  hesitated  to 
purcliase  because  of  the  price.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  this 
option  was  extended  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Morgan,  but 
even  then  the  French  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  refused  to  consent 
to  the  purchase.  A  few  days  later,  after  Mr.  Morgan  had  closed 
the  bargain,  the  authorities  of  the  Louvre,  it  was  said,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  a  view  of  getting  Mr.  Morgan  to  relinquish 
them,  but  he  said  it  was  too  late." 

The  jewels  include  precious  chains,  badges,  and  medallions  in 
etiamel  of  the  finest  workmanship,  some  of  them  of  highest  his- 
toric interest.  The  collection  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  says  the 
writer  in  The  Sun,  would  be  worth  a  page  itself: 

"One  of  the  finest  is  a  cup  and  cover  of  enameled  gold,  with 
the  most  delicate  tracery  in  enamel.  Tht^re  are  reliquaries,  a 
l)ineapple  cup,  a  chalice  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Michael  in  Sienna,  various  other  chalices.  Paces,  a  portable  shrine, 
and  medallions.  There  is  a  wonderful  cup  of  amber  with  a  shell- 
shaped  bowl,  a  stem  of  wrought  gold,  representing  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  and  a  base  of  amber,  which  is  believed  to  have- 
l)elonged  to  a  cardinal  in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are 
l)eautifully  wrought  ol)jects  in  jade,  in  jasper,  in  onyx,  in 
cornelian. 

"Among  tlu!  other  wonderful  things  in  this  collection,  which 
are  not  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  but  at  Princes  Gate, 
is  a  rnoth(!r-()f-pearl  toilet  cabinet.  Then  there  is  a  toilet-box 
of  agate  that  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette,  with  complete  fit- 
tings, down  to  a  gold  needle-case,  a  gold  chest  of  drawers,  and 
gold  boxers. 

"Apart  from  this  particular  collection,  l)ut  in  the  lot  that  is  to 
come  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  are  the  three  wonder- 
ful Beauvais  tap(>stries  that  came  from  the  Kann  collection. 
They  are  of  the  Louis  XV.  jxiriod,  and  an>  sigmid  by  Oudry,  and 
dated  17;^2.  They  depict  the  (comedies  of  Molicre.  One  is 
'L'Ecole  des  Maris,'  11  fe(!t  8  inches  by  11  feet  9  inches,  and 
the  scene  represents  a  square  l)ordered  by  magnificent  residences, 
with  three  figures  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  second  is  Lv  Dcpit 
Amoureux,'  1 1  feet  S  inches  by  12  feet  6  inches.  It  represents  the 
entrance  to  a  rich  habitation,  and  in  the  composition  are  four 
I)er.sons.  The  third  is  'La  Malade  Imaginaire,'  11  feet  8  inches 
by  10  feet  7  iri'-hes.  It  shows  a  room,  with  two  figures  .seen  in  a 
garden  through  a  window. 

"It  was  only  recently  that  Prof.  Wilhelni  Bode,  tlie  art 
authority  of  Berlin,  finishc^d  the  compilation  of  a  catalog  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  bronzt^s  which  are  coming  here.  Tliis  colli-ction. 
Professor  liode  says,  is  to-day  the  most  comprehensive  and 
probably  the  most  important  to  be  found  in  private  possession. 

"There  were  just  22r)  objects  catalogued,  and  the  collection  is 
excei)tionally  rich  in  Italian  small  bronzes  of  the  Renaissance. 
Mr.  Morgan  has  shown  rather  a  predilection  for  the  plastic  in  art 
bronze.  He  began  to  collect  just  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
that  small   bronzes  had  almost  disappeared  from   the;   market. 
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buj  ing  first  several  collections  as  a  whole,  and  then,  later,  adding 
to  the  number  whenever  he  came  across  a  particularly  good 
example. 

"  In  his  possession  are  numerous  examples  that  go  back  to  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  of  which  even  such 
an  authority  as  Professor  Bode  has  not  been  able  to  fasten  upon 
any  particular  master.  But  three  he  unhesitatingly  proclaims 
to  be  works  of  Bertoldi  di  Giovanni,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  that  century,  some  belong  to  Bellano,  and  many  are 
Avorks  of  Riecio  of  Padua.  Among  these  are  a  few  that  were 
not  castings  but  original  works.  One,  'Susanne,'  Dr.  Bode  pro- 
nounces a  masterpiece.  There  is  one  fine  group  by  Riecio,  a 
sea  monster  bearing  a  nymph  ujx)?!  its  back,  and  there  are 
numerous  figures  of  children." 

The  magnificent  collection  of  miniatures  and  paintings  kept 
at  Mr.  Morgan's  house  in  Princes  Gate,  London,  may  not  imme- 
diately come  to  this  side,  tho  Mr.  Morgan's  son  is  quoted  as 
authority  for  their  eventual  removal.     We  read: 

"The  value  of  the  collection  of  miniatures. has  been  estimated 
at  $400,000,  and  that  was  some  years  ago,  when  values  were  not 
up  to  their  present  pitch.  The  value  of  the  miniatures,  even 
at  double  that  figure,  would  seem  small  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  bigger  paintings. 

"  For  instance,  the  value  of  the  ten  Fragonards  that  are  in  the 
collection,  the  famous  panels,  has  been  stated  to  be  as  high  as 
^1,000,000.     There  is  a  Raffael  that  has  been  appraised  as  high 


Copyrit;ht«<l  l<y  Drown  Bron.,  Nt-w  ViTk. 

LADY    BETTY    AND    CHILDKEN. 

By  Sir  .loshua  Kcyiiolds. 

One  of  ilif  fine  paintings  in  .Mr.  Morgan's  London  liouso  tliat 
will  (T(!  long  come  to  .\mcrica. 

:is  .'Sr)(K),(MM).  There  are  several  famous  CJainsboroughs,  among 
lliciii  'Tlic  Duchess  of  Dc'vonsliirc,'  which  is  said  to  be  worth 
>;i.')(),(MH).  A  Itubens  might  f<-lcli  Srjr).(KM).  One  of  Hobbenia's 
landscapes  might  <'a.sily  fetch  $1  lO.OOO.     Some  of  the  finest  and 


most  famous  Reynoldses  and  Romneys  are  in  the  gathering,  and 
there  is  no  telling,  with  the  popularity  of  the  masters  of  that 
school  at  the  present  time,  what  prices  might  not  be  paid  for 
them  were  they  attainable. 

"The  collection  is  not  only  fairly  large,  but  representative, 
comprizing  many  e.xamples  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  the  French, 
the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  English,  and  the  modern  schools." 

It  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  Great  Britain,  suffering  under 
the  loss  of  so  many  works  of  art,  should  look  upon  this  additional 


^  ajtyti^^fhteii  bv  Brown  Bros.,  New  York. 

SAMSON    SLAYING    THE    PHILLSTINES. 
A  Michelangelo  in  the  Morgan  collectioii. 

drainage  without  regrets.  The  London  Times  points  out  some 
possible  influencing  causes,  and  incidentally  reads  its  public  a 
lesson: 

"Mr.  Morgan  has  a  perfect  right  to  withdraw  his  collections 
without  assigning  any  definite  reasons.  It  is  believed  that  he 
has  more  than  one  just  cause  of  complaint,  for  some  of  his  ex- 
hibits are  still  unlabeled,  while  others  are  inaccurately  described 
in  the  officially  printed  labels. 

"Overcrowding  and  indifferent  display  are  two  other  just 
l)oints  of  complaint.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  benefactor  sueli 
as  Mr.  Morgan  deserves  a  little  more  consideration  than  is 
implied  by  the  usual  printed  form  of  acknowledgment  or  a  letter. 

"Red  tape  has  often  been  a  cur.se  of  our  public  institutions. 
So  far  as  Mr.  Morgan  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  are 
concerned,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  a  verj' 
great  claim  to  consideration.  Roughly  speaking,  he  has  about 
i;;«)0,000  (:S1,500,000)  worth  of  jewels.  £100.000  worth  of  car\ed 
ivories,  and  similar  or  even  larger  amounts  in  bronzes  and  porce- 
lains on  loan  at  the  Museum,  where  his  art  treasures  are  dis- 
j)layed  in  thirty  or  forty  cases. 

"The  withdrawal  of  these  would  leave  a  disastrous  blank, 
which  could  not  be  filled  up  for  many  years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  not  too  late  to  overcome  the  consequences  of  official 
short-sightedness. 

"In  striking  contrast  to  our  treatmeiil  of  benefactors  in 
posse  or  in  esse  is  the  Continental  way  of  diplonmcy.  To  take, 
for  (he  mer(>  sake  of  examjile,  Mr.  Morgan  himself.  He  has  been 
decorated  1)\'  the  (icrman  Kmperor  with  the  Order  of  the  Black 
Kagle.  Belgium  has  conferred  ui)on  him  the  Ix>opold  Order. 
France  tli(>  I^i'gion  of  Honor,  and  Haly  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus. 

"Such  honors  are  a  just  reward  for  princely  gifts." 
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JOSEF   HOFMANN   ON  MODERN   MUSIC 

RUSSIA'S  APPROACH  to  preeminence  in  art  is  glimpsed 
here  and  there  in  such  articles  as  the  one  we  quote  from 
-  Mordkin  on  the  art  of  dancing.  The  Russians  are  also, 
by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  world-pianists, 
supreme  in  music.  "The  present-day  Russians,"  says  Mr. 
Josef  Hofmann,  "are  lineal  descendants  of  the 
great  musicians.  .  .  .  Their  school  is  the  nat- 
ural and  sincere  one,  I  think,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  other  modern  school  of  music 
in  Europe  is  its  equal."  Mr.  Hofmann's  em- 
inence makes  him  qualified  to  speak.  From 
all  appearances  his  drawing  power  now 
matches  Paderewski's  in  his  palmiest  days. 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  was  a  week  ago 
crowded  to  utmost  seating-  and  standing-room 
capacity,  with  a  semicircle  of  three  or  four 
hundred  seats  on  the  stage  filled  with  people, 
while  Mr.  Hofmann  played  a  program  of 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Chopin.  "No  one 
makes  less  appeal  to  the  public  interest  through 
extraneous  and  inartistic  consideration,"  says 
Mr.  Aldrich  of  the  New  York  Times;  "none  so 
much  abhors  the  sensational,  the  exploitation 
of  self;  no  one  else  before  the  public  gives 
less  employment  to  the  press  agent,  even  of 
the  most  matter-of-fact  type;  no  artist  is  less 
of  a  virtuoso  in  the  unworthy  sense  of  that 
word."  Mr.  Hofmann's  comment  on  Russian 
music  is  given  to  an  interviewer  of  The  Times 
in  these  interesting  observations: 
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"Rachmaninoff  is  perhaps  the  most  natural 
and  sincere  of  the  Russian  composers.  Then 
there  is  Scriabine,  who  has  written  much  really 
good  music.  He,  too,  however,  has  his  failings, 
and,  like  the  modern  Frenchmen,  writes  much 
that  is  only  WTitten  for  the  sake  of  novelty. 
He  has  composed  a  new  work,  I  understand, 
for  which  the  hall  has  to  be  especially  perfumed 
to  his  symphonic  poem  one  inhales  the  odor, 
which  needs  to  be  smelled!  Of  course  this  sort  of  thing  is  all 
right  as  long  as  the  novelty  lasts,  but  when  it  wears  away 
what  remains? 

"Glazunow  is  one  of  the  modern  Russians  with  whom  I  am 
not  much  in  sympathy.  He  is  a  great  musician,  and  knows  the 
business  of  his  art  thoroughly,  but  that  is  all.  His  music  is  too 
heayy.  But  the  man  has  an  extraordinary  memory.  I  remem- 
ber once  when  I  was  playing  the  Schumann  concerto  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Glazunow  came  up  to  me  after  the  performance 
and  asked :  '  Why  did  you  play  F  sharp? '  '  What  do  you  mean? ' 
I  asked.  'You  played  F  sharp  instead  of  F  natural  on  the 
thirty-second  bar  of  the  third  page.'  There  is  Glazunow.  Of 
course,  few  pianists  have  ever  succeeded  in  playing  through  a 
concerto  from  memory,  and  getting  every  note  right,  especially 
if  they  rehearse  from  memory. 

"That  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  De  Pachmann,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  third  row  at  a  performance  Rubinstein  gav(i 
in  his  prime.  Pachmann  burst  into  hilarious  laughter.  He 
rocked  to  and  fro.  Rubinstein  was  playing  "beautifully,  and 
Pachmann's  neighbor,  annoyed,  demanded  of  liim  why  he  was 
laughing.  Pachmann  could  scarcely  speak  as  lie  pointed  at  the 
pianist  and  said:  'He  used  the  fourth  instead  of  the  third  finger 
in  that  run?     Isn't  it  funny? ' 

"A  memory  like  Toscanini's  is  a  different  matter.  That  is  a 
memory  of  the  musical  idea,  a  poetic  memory.  I  doubt  if 
there  has  been  another  like  it  in  the  history  of  music.  That 
man's  genius  and  memory  are  the  marvels  of  the  musical  world. 
How  he  can  conduct  a  work  like  'Tristan' — or  anything  else — 
without  a  score  is  .something  to  be  marveled  at." 

Mr.  Hofmann's  own  memory  is  equal  to  the  highest  demand 
of  the  most  expert  concertizer.     Its  secret  is  here  di.sclosed: 

"First  I  study  a  work  at  the  piano,  and  later,  altho  1  do 
not  seem  to  be  thinking  of  it,  I  find  that  I  have  absorbed  it. 


JOSEF    HOFMANN 


Who  equals  Paderewski  in  popular 
favor;  at  the  same  time,  says  a  critic, 
"no  one  makes  less  appeal  to  the 
public  interest  through  extraneous 
and  inartistic  consideration." 


As  one  listens 
Imagine  music 


Little  by  little  it  settles  into  my  brain.    And  in  two  or  three  days, 
when  I  am  ready  to  play  it,  it  is  all  ready. 

"The  G-major  Rubinstein  concerto  .  .  .  isn't  understood, 
because  it  is  simple  music,  but  there  are  heart  and  warmth  back 
of  it.  You  mustn't  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes.  Well,  the 
clothes  of  the  G-major  concerto  are  simple,  plain  almost,  but  the 
work  has  heart.  I  like  it,  perhaps,  less  than  the  D-minor  con- 
certo, but  I  am  very  fond  of  it.  I  have  played  it  in  New  York 
before  now,  and  many  times  in  Russia,  altho 
of  late  years  I  do  not  play  Rubinstein  as 
much  as  I  used  to. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  find  new  concertos. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  little 
modern  music  of  much  account,  always  except- 
ing the  Russian  school.  I  do  not  care  at  all 
for  the  modern  French  school.  I  go  to  hear 
'Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue,'  for  instance.  I 
understand  every  note.  I  know  what  Dukas. 
is  trying  to  do,  but  it  has  no  appeal  for  me. 
It  is  the  same  with  his  piano  sonata,  difficult, 
but  not  inspired.  Debussy  also  seems  affected, 
altho  some  of  his  earlier  work  I  like.  I  am 
playing  the  'Soiree  en  Grenade'  in  Boston. 
The  'Estampes'  are  pretty  music. 

"The  Germans  do  not  write  piano  music. 
Some  paper  in  Frankfort  took  a  vote  about  the 
piano,  whether  it  would  survive  or  not,  and 
half  the  answers  were  unfavorable.  These 
half  were  written  by  Germans.  You  see,  there 
are  no  great  German  pianists,  if  one  excepts 
Bachaus  and  Sauer;  no  North  German  pian- 
ists. The  composers  do  not  write  piano  music 
as  a  result.  And  there  is  really  only  one  great 
German  composer,  Richard  Strauss.  How- 
ever, much  of  his  music  is  not  real ;  too  much 
of  it  is  studied. 

"If  a  thing  is  good  I  don't  care  what  it 
is.  Good  banjo-playing  interests  me.  I  should 
prefer  hearing  'The  Merry  Widow'  many 
times  to  hearing  an  indifferently  written  seri- 
ous opera 

"A  man  must  be  a  pianist  to  write  a  success- 
ful piano  concerto;  while  a  man  who  can  write 
for  the  orchestra    can  Avrite  a  violin  concerto 
with  some  consultation  with  a  virtuoso  about 
the  passage  work.    But   the   piano  parts  in  a 
concerto  require  pianistic  knowledge  and  pianistic  experience. 
The  piano  is  a  little  orchestra  itself,  and  must  be  written  tor 
like  the  big  orchestra." 


THE  SILENT  LANGUAGE  OF  THE 
BALLET 
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kERFORMERS  in  the  ludicrous  are  sometimes  first- 
handed  in  teaching  us  serious  ideas.  The  people  who- 
flock  in  thou.sands  to  see  the  Russian  dancers  may  faU 
to  be  drawn  by  much  more  than  mere  sensuous  attraction;, 
but  a  performer  in  a  music-hall  taught  a  profound  truth  in  a- 
recent  burlesque  of  pantomimic  dancing.  He  began  by  giving 
the  audience  some  remarks  about  ballets,  pantomime,  and  the 
like,  and  then  announced  that  he  would  "translate  for  the 
audience  the  inner  meaning  and  method  of  execution  of  panto- 
mimic dancing."  After  executing  a  few  ludicrous  steps  ho 
turned  to  the  audience  and  said,  "Those  steps  are  supposed  to 
indicate  that  the  girl's  lover  is  dying  in  Pittsburg  and  that  she 
is  going  to  catch  the  first  train  to  Altoona,  where  she  will  change 
cars  and  arrive  at  his  bedsid(>  to-morrow  morning."  It  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Mi  kail  Mordkin,  the  Russian  dancer,  was 
among  the  spectators,  and  while  enjoying  the  joke  is  led  to 
observe  in  The  Sunday  Magazine  that  there  was  really  much 
truth  baek  of  the  jest,  and  to  reflect  on  "how, little  the  American 
audience  seemed  to  realize  that  pantomimi(!  dancing  was  capable 
of  even  greater  expression  and  meanings  than  the  burlesque 
actor,  in  his  comical  exaggeration,  insinuated  in  this  spirit  of 
ridicule."    What  is  so  unfamiliar  to  us  as  to  move  us  mainly  to 
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ridicule  is  almost  the  most  serious  affair  of  the  stage  in  the 
Czar's  Empire,  as  he  goes  on  to  show: 

"In  Russia  we  have  been  taught  that  great  drama — the  real, 
pulsing,  vital  drama  of  the  real  world — is  silent  drama.  The 
most  dramatic  moments  in  a  man's  or  a  woman's  life  are  rarely 
accompanied  by  words.  Great  feeling,  deep  emotion,  in  every- 
day life,  is  scarcely  ever  accompanied  by  speech.  The  heart, 
the  chief  organ  of  life's  profound  drama,  can  not  talk.  And 
this  is  one  reason  why  dramatic  dancing — the  interpretation  of 
drama  by  body  movement — is 
fostered  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
•ernment  as  the  leading  national 
art;  this  is  one  reason  why 
■drama  conveyed  through  the 
ballet  is  the  most  popular  form 
of  theatrical  entertainment  in 
the  Czar's  land. 

"The  silent  drama  of  move- 
ment reveals  a  species  of  play- 
writing  little  known  to  the 
people  of  the  English-speaking 
countries.  Its  concrete  manner 
of  development  and  its  secrets 
have  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  set  down  concisely  in 
the  public  prints;  and  its  in- 
trinsic manner  and  the  dra- 
matic masterpieces  that  have 
been  evolved  through  it  seem 
to  be  shrouded  in  a  mist  of 
misinformation." 

Mr.  Mordkin  names  over  a 
number  of  ballet-dramas  like 
"The  Lake  of  the  Swans," 
"The  Te-iptation  of  Tama- 
ragna,"  "Giselle,"  "Le Pavilion 
d'Armide,"  "Prince  Igor,"  and 
others,  and  marvels  that  these 
works  should  not  be  as  familiar 
to  nations  farther  west  than 
Russia  as  they  are  to  the  Mus- 
covites themselves: 

"It  has  always  seemed  curi- 
ous, to  say  the  least,  to  us  Rus- 
sians to  learn  that  the  natives 
of  other  countries  than  our  own 
were  wont  to  smile  conde- 
scendingly and  tolerantly — at 
least  until  the  fact  of  sjlent 
drama  was  imprest  upon 
them — at  the  claims  Russia  had 
made  for  attention  to  the  drama 
of  dancing.  Curious,  we  say, 
because  the  tradition  of  the 
force  and  power  of  this  art  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  later 
days  from  the  far-distant  times 
of  ancient  Greece.  In  the  rec- 
ords of  history,  remember,  we 
encounter  the  statement  that 
'At  Athens  the  danced  drama 
of  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies,  in 

the  theater  had  so  expressive  a  character  as  to  strike  the  specta- 
tors with  irresistibhi  t(^rror.  Men  grown  old  in  the  profession  of 
arms  trembled,  the  multitude  ran  out,  and  people  imagined  they 
saw  in  earnest  those  terrible  deities,  commissioned  with  the 
vcmgeance  of  heaven  to  pursue  and  punish  crimes  upon  the  earth.' 

"Russia,  of  all  nations,  has  been  a  militant  leader  in  fostering 
the  renaissance  of  the  danced  drama." 

It  is  no  child's  play  that  the  little  Russian  children  submit  to 
when  they  begin  their  lessons  at  six  or  eight  and  hope  to  achieve 
a  debut  at  sixtcum  or  so.  Ev(!n  when  the  body  has  been  con- 
quered the  mind  is  severely  taxed,  as  this  famous  pantomimic 
dancer  .shows  us: 

"I  remember,  when  I  was  studying  the  secrets  of  dramatic 
dancin>r,  that   I  was  compelled  to  practise  for  almost  an  entire 
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MIKAIL    MOKDKIN, 
Posed  in  liis  famous  "Arrow  Dance." 
ITe  declares  that  the  silent  drama  of  movement  "reveals  a 
species  of  play- writing  little  known  to   the  people  of  English- 
speaking  countries." 


year  before  my  master  condescended  to  assure  me  that  I  had 
grasped  the  manner  of  portraying  the  single,  isolated  dramatic 
quality  of  hate  with  my  body  in  movement.  Not  with  my 
face,  my  features,  mind  you;  but  with  my  body!  How,  then, 
was  I  schooled  in  this  single  silent  emotion?  Let  us  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  my  test  exercise  was  to  express  with  my  body 
the  sentiment  contained  in  the  sentence,  'You  have  done  me 
a  grievous  wrong  and  I  hate  you!'  which  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  studies. 

"First,  the  quality  of  hate  is  analyzed  by  master  and  pupil. 

What  is  hate?  Hate  implies  that 
one  is  inflamed  with  extreme 
dislike.  Hate  is  the  direct  op- 
posite of  love.  The  master 
and  pupil,  accordingly,  proceed 
backward.  Love  means  ex- 
hilaration. When  love  exhila- 
rates, the  body  and  the  feet  feel 
light.  It  all  follows  out  the  old 
saying  that  'The  man  who  is 
in  love  feels  as  if  he  were 
walking  on  air.'  This  saying, 
traced  back  to  its  source,  will 
be  discovered  to  have  been 
born  amid  the  secrets  of  the 
old  dance  drama  wherein  the 
quality  of  love  was  conveyed 
to  the  audience  by  the  dancer's 
lightly  tripping  feet.  It  works 
in  a  circle,  you  observe! 

"Now,  hate,  being  the  op- 
posite of  love,  must  make 
heavy  feet.  In  real  life,  it  is 
the  same  as  in  the  dance  drama. 
The  latter,  in  its  every  detail 
of  emotional  expression,  is 
based  on  the  same  thing  as  it 
obtains  in  the  workaday  world. 
If  you  have  seen  a  man  of  your 
acquaintance  consumed  with 
hatred,  and  have  noticed  his 
feet  at  the  moment  when  his 
feeling  of  animosity  was 
screwed  up  to  its  highest  pitch, 
you  have  undoubtedly  observed 
that  his  feet  actually  looked 
heavy,  that  they  literally  hug- 
ged the  ground.  Accordingly, 
in  the  silent  drama  of  motion, 
this  is  the  first  lesson  to  the 
pupil  in  the  conveying  of  the 
quality  of  hate  in  the  danced 
play.  The  feet,  however,  are 
only  one  item.  The  body  must 
shoot  the  idea  of  hate  across  the 
stage  into  the  auditorium  in 
lieu  of  dialog  and  in  lieu  of 
the  usual  large  reliance  upon 
mobile  features  and  facial  ex- 
pression. The  .secret  of  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  hate,  as  of  the 
numerous  other  emotions, 
through  the  body,  has  been 
gained  by  the  Russians  only 
after  a  long  and  thorough  study 
and  observation  of  men  and 
women  in  real  life  when  they  were  enveloped  in  a  spirit  of 
hatred.  As  many  persons  who  have  not  studied  th(>  itiatter  in 
point  carefully  may  supi^ose,  the  body  is  not  inclined  forward, 
toward  the  object  of  hatred.  Neither  is  the  body  drawn  back. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  wh(>n  a  man  (or  a  woman)  hates  another 
man,  his  hatred  projects  back  into  his  head  a  spirit  of  strength 
in  himself,  and  his  body  takes  on  upright  rigidity.  Show  this 
through  the  body  of  th(<  dramatic  dancer,  and  your  audience 
will  feel  the  quality  of  iiatred  that  has  to  be  projecteil  hy  th<> 
dancer  at  once,  ev(>n  if  the  audience  has  long  believed  that  the 
body  takes  on  a  different  attitude  in  hatretl." 

T\w  supr(>m(>  d(>mand  for  effecting  the  realism  of  this  silent 
drama,  conciudj^s  Mr.  Mordkin.  "is  a  continueil  projected  sem- 
blance of  spontaneity";  "ocular  op»«ra.  or  the  silent  drama  of 
the  dance,  is  nothing  more  than  sublimated  moving  pictures." 


REACHING  THE  HEART  OF  INDIA 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARIES  have  accomplished  won- 
ders among  the  lowest  and  most  deprest  classes  of 
India;  indirect  effects  of  their  work  seem  to  be  per- 
vading the  whole  fabric  of  Indian  national  life,  and,  in  fact, 
the  progress  of  Christianity  has  so  alarmed  the  leaders  of 
Bralxmanism  as  to  cause  a 
counter  missionary  movement 
on  the  part  of  that  religion,  a 
movement  for  a  "  revi^afied 
Hinduism."  Nevertheless,  after 
a  careful  survey  of  the  religious 
situation  in  India,  Mr.  Harold 
Begbie.  an  English  layman,  in- 
sists in  his  recent  book,  "Other 
Sheep,"  that  there  to-day  "the 
Darkness  of  Asia  withstands 
and  repels  the  Light  of  the 
World."  One  reason  for  this, 
of  course,  lies  in  the  inherent 
difficulty  in  introducing  our 
Western  religion  among  those 
"sullen,  silent  peoples"  who 
cling  so  stubbornly  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers.  But  Mr.  Beg- 
bie points  out  certain  weak- 
nesses in  the  missionary  attack 
upon  the  old  worships  of  India, 
and  he  furthermore  shows  that 
the  success  of  the  Salvation 
Army  there  is  due  to  its  having 
seized  upon  the  most  sure  road 
to  the  hearts  of  the  down- 
trodden millions  of  that  ancient 
land. 

One   serious  defect   in    mis- 
sionary   work     everywhere    is 

the  denominational  rivalry,  with  the  consequent  differing  forms 
of  worship.  Another,  especially  harmful  in  India,  we  are  told, 
is  the  overelaboration  of  the  services  of  rrB&ny  of  our  mission 
churches.  The  non-Christian  people  either  ?ail  to  recognize 
the  essential  spirituality  of  Christianity  differing  from  their 
own  ceremonial  worship,  or  those  of  them  brought  up  in  the 
more  simple  faiths  of  the  Orient  find  it  actually  distasteful. 
Says  Mr.  Begbie: 

"A  Christianity  which  is  priestly  in  character,  and  which 
savors  in  the  least  degree  of  magic,  can  not  look  for  the  con- 
version of  India,  where  an  immemorial  priesthood  and  a  thor- 
ough and  explicit  magic  are  masters  of  the  situation.  I  can 
easier  believe  that  Brahmanism  will  eventually  (-olor  this 
priestly  and  sacrificial  Christianity,  carrying  our  ritual  and  our 
ceremonial  still  farther  from  the  majestic  simplicity  of  Jesus, 
than  that  such  a  Christianity  will  ever  convert  India  from  her 
unrest  and  her  pessimism  to  the  faith  of  a  little  child  and  the 
peace  that  passes  all  understanding." 

He  adds  in  a  note  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  an  understanding 
with  Mohammedan  people  in  the  East  "is  the  ceremonialism 
of  Christianity,  regarded  by  all  Mussulmans  as  blasphemous 
idolatry." 

But  the  "mightiest  blunder"  of  Christian  missionaries  "lies 
in  a  different  direction."  The  Hindus,  terrorized  by  their 
fear  of  evil  deities,  look  upon  "prayer  to  a  benign  and  loving 
Heaven-Father"  as  either  "superfluous  or  of  the  nature  of 
insult;    whereas,   surely   it   is   most  just  and  reasonable  that 


FAKIR    SINGH. 


Commissioner  and  Mrs.  Booth-Tucker  on  a  missionary  journey  in 
India.  "Fakir  ISingli,"  the  organizer  of  Salvation  Army  work  in  India, 
rides  fortli.  says  Mr.  Begbie,  'in  turl)an  and  diiotee  on  the  Rocinante  of 
Salvationism  to  perform  prodigies  of  valor  and  to  win  against  all  the 
giants  of  this  world  no  le^s  a  kingdom  than  India." 


poor  and  defenseless  humanity  should  kneel  and  humble  itself 
before  those  black  and  awful  powers  which  afflict  it  with  a 
chastisement  utterly  unthinkable  from  a  God  of  Love."  And 
"to  a  people  in  Avhom  this  conviction  is  fixt  and  stedfast," 
our  missionaries  "have  presented  the  idea  of  a  good  God  who 

is  the  author  of  aU  their  mis- 
chief, and  whose  mercy  can  only 
be  procured  by  abasement  and 
supplication." 

"They  have  attempted  to 
teach  the  Indian  what  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  rational  man  to 
believe  or  for  an  honest  man 
to  prove — that  a  Creator  who 
is  i^erfect  goodness  and  perfect 
love  requires  to  be  moved  by 
prayer  before  he  will  act  witlv 
ordinary  kindness  toward  his 
creatures;  and  (hat  prayer  to 
siu'.h  a  God,  faithfully  praj'ed, 
Avill  do  away  with  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  humanity 

"The  Indian  still  thinks  that 
our  religion  implies  a  God  who 
made  the  world  and  blundered 
it:  who,  having  made  it,  re- 
pented of  his  work  and  left 
the  devil  to  do  with  it  what  he 
would;  and  who'  afterward  in- 
carnated himself  for  a  few  years 
and  failed  to  overcome  the 
power  of  his  adversary.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  make  the  av- 
erage Indian  mind  conceive  of 
a  God  now  and  always  associ- 
ated with  humanity,  a  Creator 
who  is  still  creating,  a  Light 
that  is  still  shining,  and  an  En- 
ergy that  is  still  redeeming  and 
uplifting. 

"A  young  Hindu  educated  at 
Oxford  said   to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject:   'If  the  missionaries  had  talked   to  us  more  of   salvation 
and   less   of   damnation,    Christianity   would    have   made    real 
})rogress  among  our  educated  people  long  before  now.'  " 

To  its  direct  methods,  to  its  emphasis  on  the  fact  of  salvation, 
to  "the  hopeful  and  persuasive  tone  of  its  teaching,"  and  to 
"the  earnestness,  humility,  and  nalive  simplicity  of  its  teachers," 
Mr.  Begbie  attributtis  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  India.  They  have  preached  the  gospel  in  its  simplest 
form,  ^hey  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  lowest  classes 
by  adopting  their  garb,  living  with  them,  attracting  these 
childish  folk  by  their  singing  and  thtur  beating  of  drums,  leading 
them  to  Christian  life  by  the  straightforward  recital  of  the 
Christ-story.  It  must  be  remembered,  and  the  author  cites 
several  authorities  on  this  point,  that  it  is  among  the  masses 
in  India  that  the  most  successful  missionary  work  can  be  done. 
Indeed,  he  says,  "if  Christianity  ever  does  prevail  in  India, 
it  will  come  from  below."  We  told  something  of  the  work  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in  India  in  these  columns  a  few  months  ago. 
Mr.  Begbie  tells  more.  He  tells  of  the  life  and  work  of  (~"om- 
missioner  Booth-Tuck(!r,  who,  as  Fakir  Singh,  went  about 
among  these  people  doing  good;  of  the  work  of  the  devoted 
Salvation  Army  workers;  of  the  miraculous  conversions,  the 
transformations  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  communities. 
We  are  reminded  that  the  Government  of  India  has  settled 
one  of  its  most  vexing  problems  by  placing  several  of  the  outlaw 
tribes  in  settlements  under  the  care  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
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The  Government  provides  the  territory,  and  brings  the  "crim- 
inal tribes"  into  it,  and  the  Salvationists  are  responsible  for 
their  regeneration.  And  so  far,  according  to  official  statements, 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Mr.  Begbie  has  visited 
the  settlements  of  the  Doms,  the  Bhatus,  and  the  Haburas. 
He  found  the  people  being  turned  from  their  long-inherited 
evil  ways,  being  taught  useful  occupations,  and  being  gradually 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith. 

So  the  Salvation  Army  is  reaching  the  heart  of  India.  In 
their  work  this  writer  sees  a  hint  for  other  missionary  workers. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  remind  us  that  altho  "the  religion  of 
Jesus  has  exercised  a  vast  and  miraculous  effect  on  the  peoples 
of  India,"  this  influenc^e  would  have  been  "vaster,  more  mirac- 
ulous and  direct,  if  Christianitj-  had  been  presented  to  India 
bj'  a  united  and  rejoicing  Christendom  as  the  blessing  and 
good-news  of  a  Heaven-Father."  Let  us  "present  to  India  a 
single  message  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity." 


CATHOLIC  SUCCESS  A  SPUR  TO 
.PROTESTANTISM 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  may  see  herself  effective 
in  building  up  the  Protestant  denominations  as  well 
as  her  own  hierarchy,  if  the  call  of  a  leading  Protestant 
organ  is  answered  by  the  efforts  of  its  church.  Zion's  Herald 
(Boston),  New  England's  Methodist  paper,  thinks  "the  time 
has  come  for  the  Church  as 
a  whole  to  awaken  to  the 
situation"  of  a  miUtant 
Catholicism.  "In  every 
hamlet  and  in  every  city 
there  must  be  intelligent, 
consecrated  work  for  the 
building-up  of  the  local 
churches, ".this  journal  de- 
clares. Where  foreigners 
are  to  be  found — and  where 
are  they  not? — "we  must 
reach  out  in  every  possible 
way  to  save  them  to  a  pure 
Biblical  Christianity."  The 
alarm  here  indicated  may 
not  be  felt  in  like  measure 
by  all  who  observe  the  ex- 
citing causes.  These  causes 
are,  of  course,  the  recent 
public  demonstrations  over 
the  papal  honors  recently 
bestowed  upon  three  lead- 
ing American  ecclesiastics, 
signs  fail,  the  last  stand  of 


"Is  this  simpl3'  a  fantastic  statement?  Not  at  all.  Within 
a  few  weeks  there  has  appeared  from  the  press  of  a  leading 
American  publishing-house  a  book  wTitten  by  Abbe  Felix  Klein, 
of  France.  It  is  caUed  'America  of  To-morrow.'  In  the  course 
of  the  work  the  learned  French  author,  already  known  to  the 
American  reading  public  by  his  volume,  'In  the  Land  of  the 
Strenuous  Life,'  discusses  the  growth  of  Roman  Catholicism 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  dwells  upon  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Extension  Society.     He  concludes  by  saying: 

"  'With  the  increase  of  funds  the  power  for  good  of  the  young 
society  is  rapidly  augmenting,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
Church  of  Rome  will  have  nothing  to  envy  the  Protestant 
Churches,  as  far  as  their  home  missions  are  concerned ;  and  if 
already,  without  this  means  of  diffusion,  it  has  developed  two  or 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Protestant 
sects,  what  will  not  now  be  its  progress!  It  may  in  a  quartei 
of  a  century  prevail  over  all  the  other  confessions  combined; 
it  may  make  of  the  United  States,  according  to  a  dream  that  is 
no  longer  merely  visionary,  the  first  Catholic  nation  of  the  world.'' 
(The  italics  are  ours.) 

"There  you  have  it,  spoken  right  out  in  the  open.  Here  on 
American  soil  would  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  establish 
itself  in  mighty  power.  It  may  be  making  virtue  of  necessity, 
as  there  is  nowhere  else  for  Romanism  to  go.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  fact  is  the  same. 

"Even  here  do  we  find  a  challenge  to  Protestantism.  It 
means  that  here  on  American  soil  is  to  be  fought  to  a  finish  the 
battle  of  the  Reformation." 

The  Methodist  journal,  disclaiming  all  suggestions  of  "big- 
otry," asks  its  followers  if  they  "believe  that  our  fathers  were 
right  in  breaking  with  Rome  years  ago";   furthermore,  do  they 


.if -'The  VV;ir  Cry." 


A   "OKIMINAL    TRIBE.' 


A  group  of  people  from  one  of  the  criminal  tribes  in  the  Punjab,  whose  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  rehabili- 
tation has  been  undertaken  by  the  Salvation  Army.  This  work  is  done  by- Government  grants,  and  is  recognized 
by  the  authorities  as  the  best  practical  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  Indian  administration. 


But  to  Zion's  Herald,  "unless  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
supremacy  is  to  be  made  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
"All  the  power  of  the  great  organization  built  up  under  Hilde- 
brand  and  developed  throughout  the  years  by  his  successors  is 
to  be  concentrated  upon  this  country."     We  read  further: 

"This  is  the  explanation  of  recent  events  and  of  announce- 
ments that  have  found  their  way  into  public  print.  The  eleva- 
tion of  American  prelates  is  significant.  So  is  the  statement 
that  the  country  is  to  be  divided  into  eighteen  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  or  subdivisions,  for  convenience  of  administration. 
These  straws  all  indicate  the  direction  of  the  l)lowing  of  the 
wind — Rome  is  det(!rmined  to  conquer  in  th(>  United  States. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  she  must.  Her  power  in  the  Old  World 
is  all  but  gone.  France  has  left  her,  Portugal  has  repudiated  her, 
Si)ain  has  broken  with  her,  Italy  ofXTiiy  defies  her.  What  is 
tliere  left?  Austria?  Yes,  but  hardly  anything  else.  If  Rome 
is  to  continue  a  power,  then  she  must  become  supreme  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  here  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  to  be  made  the  last  stand. 


"believe  that  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Protestantism 
are  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God"?  While 
decilaring  its  purpose  to  fight,  this  paper  finds  in  the  organization 
of  the  Catholic  Church  the  best  examples  for  its  emulation. 

"Do  we  want  a  Roman  Catholic  America?  If  not,  we  must 
b(^  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  present.  We  must 
meet  statesmanship  with  statesmanship. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  steps  in  connection  with  the 
new  program  that  Romanism  is  enunciating  in  this  country 
is  that  of  dividing  the  United  States  into  great  subdivisions 
in  order  to  get  adequate  leadership.  Romanism  has  always 
made  much  of  this.  In  every  great  center  in  the  country  she 
has  her  strong  men,  bishops  and  archbishops  known  to  all. 
who  by  continuity  of  residence  acquire  infiuence  and  power 
and  are  in  a  position  to  lead  their  forces  to  great  victories. 
It  is  upon  this  leadership  that  the  Pope  counts  to  make 
the  United  States  of  America  'the  first  Catholic  nation  of  the 
world.' 

"May  wo  not  learn  a  lesson  here?  That  we  have  gained 
notable  victories  under  our  present  system  of  leadership  is 
not  to    be   gainsaid;     but    the    time    lias    come    to    adapt    onr 
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system  of  work  to  the  newer  condition.  Let  us  determine  as  a 
church  what  are  the  strategic  centers  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  let  us  station  there  strong,  inspirational  leaders — 
men  who  will  be  able  to  touch  the  life  of  the  entire  section, 
and  by  continuity  of  residence  will  come  to  exert  a  mighty 
influence. 

"We  have  as  strong  men  in  our  connection  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  what  man  is  there  among 
us  who  can  command  the  attention  that  do  some  of  these  prel- 
ates? Ireland,  Farley,  O'Connell,  Gibbons — these,  and  many 
more  that  might  be  named,  have,  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
residence  in  certain  places,  acquired  power  for  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, and  through  their  leadership  have  built  up  their  Church 
in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  stationed.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  kept  our  leaders  in  the  saddle,  moAdng 
all  oA-er  the  country,  and  all  over  the  earth,  and  as  a  result 
some  are  hardly  known  in  the  city  of  their  residence.  All  of 
which  is  not  so  much  to  be  charged  to  them  as  to  the  system 
under  whicli  we  have  operated. 

"And  now  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  meet  the  issue  squarely. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  a  situation.  Methodism,  as  perhaps 
no  other  church  among  the  Protestant  denominations,  is  fitted, 
by  its  aggressiveness,  its  inheritance,  and  its  natural  genius, 
to  meet  and  resist  Roman  Catholicism.  It  must  do  its  full 
share,  and  perhaps  more,  to  save  this  country  to  Protestant 
Christianity. 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  Church  as. a  whole  to  awaken 
to  the  situation." 


The  following  table  gives  the  order  of  denominations: 


FAINT  HOPES  OVER  CHURCH 
STATISTICS 

WHEN  A  PERCENTAGE  of  less  than  one  and  seven- 
tenths  represents  the  increase  in  numbers  of  churches 
and  communicants  in  the  United  States,  it  "can  not 
be  considered  as  at  all  satisfactory."  So  says  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll, 
whose  annual  statistical  article  it  is  our  habit  to  quote  in  abridged 
form  from  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York).  Still  he  sees 
grounds  for  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  this  small  percentage 
is  "somewhat  greater"  than  the  increase  for  1910.  The  figures 
representing  our  latest  returns  show  that  there  are  221,197 
churches  and  35,836,190  members  in  the  United  States.  The 
total  increase  for  1911  is  1,990  ministers,  2,832  churches,  and 
594,366  communicants.  Dr.  Carroll  complains  of  the  lack  of 
carefulness  of  some  denominational  statisticians  both  in  collect- 
ing and  compiling,  who  "too  often  substitute  estimates  or 
guesses  for  exact  returns."  Variations  appear  from  year  to  year 
for  which  no  apparent  cause  exists,  "except  inexcusable  mis- 
takes." The  Christian  Scientists,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
give  figures  for  ministers  or  readers  and  societies,  but  none  for 
members.  The  Christian  Catholic  Church,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Dowie  Movement,  refuse  to  give  any  statistics.  The 
Disciples  of  Christ  furnish  no  returns  for  1911.  "Those  given 
in  these  columns  for  1910  were  found  to  be  incorrect,  the  total 
of  communicants  being  considerably  smaller  than  was  then 
reported,  as  the  figures  for  the  whole  world  instead  of  for  the 
United  States  were  reported."  In  the  statement  for  1910  of 
the  present  tables  they  are  given  in  corrected  form.  Dr.  Carroll 
makes  some  comments  on  the  reported  increases  of  several 
leading  denominations: 

"The  Methodist  I]piscopal  Church,  which  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  evangelizing  and  prosperous  denominations, 
reports,  it  is  true,  a  larger  increase  than  usual — nearly  48,000 — 
but  its  percentage  is  a  fraction  below  the  average.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  (Northern)  falls  below  one  per  cent,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  barely  reaches  two  per  cent. . 
The  average  net  increase  of  the  Methodist  Pipiseopal  Church 
is  less  than  two  for  each  of  its  churches,  that  of  the  Northern 
I*resbyterian  is  a  little  over  one,  and  that  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  somewhat  over  two.  The  losses  by  death, 
removal,  exclusion,  etc.,  must  be  much  larger  than  formerly, 
or  the  ingathering  through  the  Sunday-school,  revivals,  etc., 
must  be  smaller.  The  net  increase  during  the  decade  ending 
with  1910  was  about  786,000  a  year." 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Regular  Baptist  (South) 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South. . 
Regular  Baptist  (Colored) .  .  . 
Presbyterian  (Northern) .... 

Disciples  of  Clirist 

Regular  Baptist  (North) 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Lutheran  Synodical  Conf.  .  .  . 

Congregationalist 

African  Methodist  Episcopal. 
African  Meth.  Epis.  Zion .... 
Lutheran  General  Council .  .  . 

Latter-day  Saints 

Lutheran  General  Synod.  .  .  . 

Reformed  (German) 

United  Brethren 

Presbyterian  (Southern) 

German  Evangelical  Synod .  . 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Spiritualists 

Methodist  Protestant 

Greek  Orthodox  (Catholic). . . 
United  Norwegian  Lutheran . 

United  Presbyterian 

Lutheran  Synod  of  Oliio 

Reformed  (Dutch) 

Evangelical  Association 

Primitive  Baptist 

Dunkard  Brethren  (Conserv.) 


RANK  IN 

1911. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


COMMUNI- 
CANTS. 


556,612 
,234,822 
,304,724 
892,454 
799.222 
,340.310 
308.116 
211,426 
947,320 
780,938 
741,400 
620,234 
547,216 
467.495 
350,000 
309,702 
297,829 
291.461 
287.174 
253,890 
234,721 
200,000 
183,318 
175,000 
170,088 
136,850 
131,923 
117,288 
109,506 
102,311 
100,000 


RANK  IN 
1890. 


1 

2 

4 

5 

3 

7 

8 

6 

9 

12 

10 

11 

13 

14 

21 

20 

15 

16 

18 

17 

24 

39 

22 

138 

26 

27 

33 

28 

23 

25 

35 


COMMUNI- 
CANTS. 


6,231,417 

2,240.354 

1,280,066 

1.209,976 

l.:348.989 

788,244 

641,051 

800,450 

532,054 

357,153 

512,771 

452,725 

.349.788 

324.846 

144,352 

164,640 

204,018 

202,474 

179,721 

187,432 

129,383 

45,030 

141,989 

100 

119,972 

94,402 

69,505 

92,970 

133,313 

121, .347 

61,101 


The  "Official  Catholic  Directory"  unfortunately  is  not  pub- 
lished in  time  to  furnish  us  with  the  latest  returns  from  the 
Catholic  body,  which  differ  always  from  the  estimates  of  Dr. 
Carroll's  method  of  compilation.  We  are  compelled  to  quote 
from  the  1911  edition  of  the  Directory,  which  gives  the  total 
Catholic  population  of  the  United  States  proper  as  14,618,761 ; 
number  of  priests,  17,084;  churches,  13,461;  parochial  schools, 
4,972.  These  figures,  we  are  informed,  will  be  considerably 
increased  by  the  tables  to  be  published  in  the  1912  edition. 
Dr.  Carroll's  table  of  denominational  families,  showing  their 
order  in  size,  is  this: 


DENOMINATIONAL   FAMILIES. 


Catholic  (Roman,  etc.) 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Lutheran 

Presbyterian 

Episcopal 

Reformed 

Latter-day  .Saints. . .  . 

United  Brethren 

Dunkard  Brethren .... 

Friends 

Adventists 


RANK  IN 

1911. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


COMMUNI- 
CANTS. 


12,.575,085 

6,819,660 

5.6.34,565 

2,289,897 

1,944,181 

956,9.30 

451,938 

400,650 

311,834 

123,677 

122,796 

95,764 


RANK  IN 

1890. 


1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

6 

7 

9 

8 

13 

11 

14 


COMMUNI- 
CANTS. 


6,257,871 

4,589,284 

3,717,969 

1.231,072 

1,278,362 

540,509 

309,458 

166,125 

225,281 

73,795 

107,208 

60,491 


Dr.  Carroll  pays  a  tribute  to  the  valuable  information  again 
furnished  by  the  Lutheran  statistician,  Prof.  J.  N.  Linker.  Of 
the  nationalities  found  in  this  denomination  we  are  told: 

"There  are  three  Finnish  synods,  and  Finns  are  also  found 
in  Swedish  and  English  churches.  There  are  about  300,000 
Finns  in  the  United  States.  The  Esths,  of  Esthland,  who 
speak  Esthonian,  but  understand  Finnish,  are  also  here  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  with  only  one  i)astor  in  the  United  States, 
and  one  in  Alberta,  Canada.  The  Lutheran  work  among  the 
Hungarians,  of  whom  there  are  large  numbers  in  this  country, 
seems  to  be  quite  small,  tho  the  Lutheran  element  in  the 
Evangelical  (Church  of  Hungary  forms  about  one-seventli  of  the 
whole.  The  Slovaks,  who,  like  the  Hungarians,  belong  to  the 
Slavic  race,  are  gathered  into  a  synod. 

"The  Slavs,  including  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Slovaks, 
Slovenians,  Servians,  Letts,  and  Lithuanians,  have  come  here  to 
the  number  of  something  like  2, .500,000.  Mostly  they  are  from 
P^astern  Europe^.  Tho  immigrants  rjuite  gen(>rally  know  German 
and  large  numbers  join  the  German  Lutheran  C-hurch,  while 
their  children  go  into  the  English  Lutheran  Church.  Of  course 
the  body  of  the  Poles  are  Roman  (Catholic,  and  most  of  the 
Russians,  Servians,  and  Slovenians  Greek  Orthodox. 

"Th(*  various  Lutheran  bodies  ar(!  gaining  in  organization,  in 
equipm(mt,  and  in  numV)ers.  For  bcmevolences  they  raised  in 
1911  $2,832,800,  and  paid  something  like  .fl2,.50(),()bo  in  local 
expenses.  The  value  of  their  church  property  reaches  nearly 
$84,000,000.  The  number  of  institutions  of  various  kinds  which 
they  maintain  is  very  remarkable." 


THE   REFORM    IN    CHAUFFEURS 

THAT  owners  of  cars  are  now  paying 
smaller  wages  and  getting  better  serv- 
ice from  chauffeurs  than  in  former  years  is 
a  pleasing  theme  set  forth  by  Julian  Street 
in  Collier's  Weekly.  The  chauffeur  of  five 
years  ago  was  an  ill-regulated  person — a 
gi-after,  an  autocrat,  not  infrequently  an 
insolent  and  often  a  brutal  person.  Law- 
lessness in  an  employee  could  scarcely  go 
further  than  it  went  in  him.  Times  have 
changed,  and  for  the  vastly  better. 

Mr.  Street,  knowing  that  many  large 
automobile  agencies  had  bureaus  of  em- 
ployment for  chauffeurs,  recently  made  a 
visit  to  one  of  them,  where,  sealed  around 
a  table  playing  cards,  he  found  chauffeurs 
of  eight  or  twelve  years'  experience,  all  of 
whom  declared  that  in  their  line  of  busi- 
ness matters  were  in  a  bad  way.  Asked 
for  the  reasons,  they  gave  several,  among 
which  were  the  giving  of  preference  to 
graduates  of  automobile  schools,  the  influx 
of  European  chauffeurs,  and  the  negro.  In 
general  the  field  was  declared  to  be  over- 
crowded, great  as  the  demand  has  been. 
One  of  the  men  who  had  been  four  years 
in  one  place  at  $35  per  week  had  left  be- 
cause his  employer  "  wished  him  to  wash 
and  polish  the  car."  He  had 
long  been  waiting  for  another 
place,  and  was  now  willing  to 
take  one  at  $25,  but  his  em- 
ployer had  filled  his  old  place 
with  a  man  at  $20.  Turning 
then  to  the  manager  of  the  em- 
ployment bureau,  Mr.  Street 
secured  some  interesting  infor- 
imation.  Among  other  things 
It  he  manager  said: 

"  Most  of  them  [the  new 
men]  are  not  highly  trained 
mechanics,  as  the  old-timers 
were,  but  that  is  no  drawback 
now.  No  remarkable  mechan- 
ical skill  is  required  to  keep  a 
good  modern  car  running.  We 
want  men  who  will  let  our  cars 
alone,  instead  of  tinkering  with 
them,  A  new  car  ought  to 
run  at  least  a  year  with  hardly  an  adjust- 
ment, and  the  best  proof  that  many  cars 
are  doing  this  is  the  fact  that  many 
ladies  are  running  their  own  machines. 

"  The  chauffeur  of  to-day  is  not  coming 
from  the  mechanic  class.  People  want 
him  not  only  to  be  a  servant  but  to  know 
that  he  is  a  servant.  The  demand  for  the 
old-school  t'hauffeur  is,  therefore,  steadily 


decreasing.  Former  coachmen  are  more 
and  more  in  demand.  So  are  foreigners. 
And  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
manj'  gentlemen  to  take  a  young  man  who 
has  proved  himself  honest  while  employed 
by  them  in  some  other  capacity,  pay  his 
expenses  in  a  school,  and  make  a  chauffeur 


with  Chauffeur,'  these  fellows  are  always 
living  in  the  hope  that  some  beautiful 
damsel  will  lean  forward  one  day  from  the 
upholstered  seat  of  her  limousine,  hand 
them  a  million-dollar  bill,  and  say:  '  Fly 
with  me.' 

"  Foreign   chauffeurs   know   their   place 


MOTORING    AMONG    THE     ROCKIES. 


of  him.  We  have  a  number  of  customers 
whose  present  chauffeurs  were  formerly 
clerks  in  their  offi-ces.  Many  men  prefer 
driving  in  the  open  air  to  office  work; 
others  prefer  it  because  they  have  been 
able  to  make  more  money  as  chauffeurs, 
and  still  others  have  a  sort  of  sporting  love 
of  motor-cars. 

"  I  had  about  a  dozen  college  boys  as 


MOTOR    MISSION    CHAPEL    RECEIVING    THE    BLESSING    OF   THE    ARCHBISHOP 

or    WESTMINSTER. 


chauffeurs  last  summer,  and  not  half  of 
them  have  returned  to  college  this  term, 
preferring  to  stay  on  the  jobs  I  got  them. 
But  the  most  comical  of  all  applicants  I 
meet  are  the  chaufft>urs  of  what  I  call  the 
'  Romantic  school.'  What  between  the 
Williamsons'  books,  in  which  aristocrats  in 
disguise  arc  driving  cars,  and  the  yellow- 
journal    stories    headed    '  Heiress    Elopes 


Hl,\     NKW     KI.KITRK- 


TRUCKS    JI'MT    ADDED    TO    THE    KLBET    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT     PRINTING-OFFICE 
LINED     UP    AGAINST   THE    CAPITOL. 


better  than  our  native-born  men.  Also, 
they  are  less  experienced  in  graft.  That 
is  why  they  are  succeeding.  The  joy-rider 
is  almost  always  an  American.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can boy  is  much  more  prone  to  flirt,  or  be 
flirted  with,  and  that's  what  starts  them. 
There  are  thousands  of  girls  about  New 
York  who  flirt  with  chauffeurs  just  to  get  a- 
ride.  The  chauffeur  who  '  falls 
for  '  this  sort  of  thing  does  it 
once  too  often,  and  is  either 
caught  or  smashes  up  his  car,, 
and  disappears. 

"Automobile-owners — espe- 
cially  those  who  live  in  small 
towns  or  in  the  suburbs — are 
not  only  paying  lower  wages 
than  before,  but  are  expecting, 
and  getting,  more  and  more  in 
the  way  of  service  from  their 
men.  Chauffeurs  are  being  re- 
quired to  tend  the  furnace,  cut 
and  water  the  grass,  wash 
windows,  and  polish  boots.  The 
old-school  chauffeur  never  had 
any  spare  time  for  work  out- 
side of  the  garage.  And,  fur- 
thermore, having  forgotten 
v.'hat  hard  work  was,  he  always 
thought  that  he  was  over- 
worked. But  the  modern 
chauffeur,  who  is  replacing  him,  is  really 
beginning  to  earn  his  wages." 

"  What  is  the  outlook  as  to  wages?  "  I 
inquired. 

"  In  New  York,"  said  the  manager,  there 
will  always  be  some  families  who  pay 
twenty-five  and  thirty  dollars  a  week,  but 
these  will  be  few  and  far  between.  Just  as 
the  average  wage  has  been  twenty-five 
dollars  in  the  past,  it  will  be  about  fifteen 
dollars  in  the  future.  Ycm  can  get  all  the 
men  you  want  for  fifteen  dollars  now,  and 
there  will  be  still  more  next  year." 

In  Mr.  Street's  comments  on  the  old 
chaulfeur  are  some  interesting  particulars 
as  to  difficulties  that  arose  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  car-owners: 

"  The  early  .\nierican  chauffeur  had 
back  of  him  that  sometimes  demoralizing 
document,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. We  Americans  take  to  freedom  like 
ducks  to  water.  \Vc  (li\(>  luxuriously  in 
our  i)U(l(ll('  of  freedom,  llai)ping  our  wings 
and  si)i;itt('ring  it  all  o\er  everybody  else. 
Then,  right  in  the  midst  of  all  our  happi- 
ness, there  comes  a  hand  which  snatches 
us  and  wrings  our  n»'cks  ! 

"  That,  meta|)horieally.  is  just  what 
happened  to  the  free-born  .American  me- 
chanic,   turned    chaufTeiir.      Proceediiii,'   in 
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his  evolution,  he  began  to  find  himself  en-  other  servants  did,  and  that  was  to  take 
tangled  with  the  wheels  of  a  machine  he  tips.  As  a  favor  to  you,  he  would  let  you 
didn't  understand — the  Machine  of  Domes-  hand  him  a  few  dollars  just  as  you  ixsed  to 
tie  Eeonomy.     The  result  of  his  first  con-   hand  a  less  amount  to  coachmen.     But  he 

was  above  the  coachmen, 
just  the  same — above  them 
socially,  and  also  in  ability 
to  graft.  It  must  have  looked 
to  the  old-school  chauffeur  as 
tho  his  golden  age  would  last 
forever.  But  it  has  not 
lasted,  and  he  himself  will 
tell  you  so  to-day." 

TRUCK  SERVICE  ON 
THE  FARM 


hro  II  ■     I  111'   I      >..M    «  iij;,'ll. 

THE    MOTOR-WAOOS    USED   IN    ENGLAND    FOR    THE    1' 

tact  with  it  was  to  set  him  thinking  of  a 
thing  that  he  had  never  been  concerned 
about  before.  The  matter  of  his  own 
social  position  began  to  trouble  him,  pre- 
cisely as  it  troubles  certain  sudden  mil- 
lionaires, members  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  gentlemen-in-waiting. 

'■  In  his  machine-shop  days  he* had  been 
willing,  nay  glad  (if  she  was  pretty)  to  call 
of  an  evening  on  your  housemaid,  who 
would  watch  him  with  a  fluttering  heart 
as  he  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  and  devoured 
the  contents  of  your  ice-box. 

"  But  it  is  one  thing  to  put  on  your  best 
suit  and  call  at  the  kitchen  of  your  own 
volition,  and  quite  another  to  be  sent  there 
daily  for  three  meals.  The  chauffeur  be- 
gan to  worry  about  this.  He  began  to 
want  to  have  it  understood  that  he  was  not 
a  servant;  that  he  outranked  the  butler, 
the  coachman,  and  the  gardener,  and  Avas, 
by  comparison  w'ith  a  mere  housemaid,  a 
most  exalted  being.  According  to  his  own 
idea,  I  think,  he  came  into  the  scheme  of 
things  domestic  somewhere  between  the 
inajordomo  and  the  master,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  master.  And,  just  to  show 
that  he  was  better,  he  made  a  lot  more 
trouble  than  the  other  servants.  He 
snubbed  them,  he  refused  to  eat  with  them, 
refused  to  wear  the  proper  uniform  of  his 
calling,  refused  to  wash  and  polish  his 
machine,  refused  to  touch  his  cap,  open  the 
<'ar  door,  or  tuck  a  robe  about  '  the 
madam  '  (otherwise  referred  to,  conver- 
sationally, as 'She').  But  there  was  one 
thing  that  he  stooped  to  do  precisely  as  the 


Near   Geneva,  in    Central 
New  York,  a   five-ton   com- 

mercial  car  has  been  in  service 

during  the  past  year  on  two 
ARCEi.-posT.  farms  adjacent  to  one  an- 
other, and  comprizing  alto- 
gether 1,050  acres.  Both  farms  are  de- 
voted to  sheep,  dairy-cattle,  and  the 
growing  of  small  market  produce.  The 
truck  is  owned  jointly,  but  an  accurate 
lodger    account    is    kept   of    tonnage   and 
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COMBINA-TION     LADDER     AND     HOSE     WAGON. 

expenses  for  both  farms.  The  results  of 
operating  this  truck  are  outlined  in  Tha 
Commercial  Vehicle,  as  follows: 

In  the  spring  of  1911,  eighty  acres  were 
planted  in  peas  for  the  can- 
ning factory  at  Geneva.  The 
viners,  or  shellers,  were  lo- 
cated at  the  farm.  At  the 
time  of  harvest  it  took  all 
the  farm-teams  to  haul  the 
vines  to  the  shellers,  and  the 
problem  of  getting  the  shelled 
peas,  which  are  put  into  sixty- 
pound  baskets,  to  the  factory 
in  the  least  possible  time  was 
solved  by  the  use  of  the  sixty- 
six-horse-power  touring  'car 
owned  by  Mr.  Lewis.  The 
body  was  removed,  and  a 
rack  holding  fifty-two  baskets 
was  built  on  the  chassis.  The 
harvest    lasted      for    fifteen  truc: 

days.  Shelled  green  peas  must 
get  to  the  factory  without  delay,  but  the 
touring  car  solved  the  problem,  and  they 
reached   the  factory  in   the  best   possible 
condition.    An  accurate  account  of  the  cost 


of  transporting  them  demonstrated  that  a 
heavy  truck  for  farm  work  would  be  a  pay- 
ing investment,  and  a  great  time-saver. 

"  The  five-ton  worm-drive  truck  was 
delivered  on  September  1,  1911,  and  the 
following  classes  of  freight  handled  by  the 
truck  have  demonstrated  clearly  its  prac- 
ticability and  the  reduced  cost  of  trans- 
portation: Lumber,  cement,  sand  and 
gravel,  brick,  cherries,  apples,  wheat; 
straw,  hay,  and  feed  of  all  kinds;  manure 
to  the  different  fields;  cabbage,  potatoes, 
cord- wood,  sheep,  and  cattle  to  market; 
coal,  baled  shavings,  milk  to  downtown 
dairy,  etc.  The  modern  farm  has  a  large 
class  of  freight  to  handle,  and  this  truck 
certainly  is  adapted  for  a  wide  range  of 
usage.  It  also  has  been  used  for  filling 
silos  and  cutting  corn-stalks,  as  well  as 
hauling  harrows  on  plowed  ground.  Upon 
occasions  it  has  been  used  for  plowing. 

"  From  September  1  to  date  the  truck 
has  run  1,538  miles,  using  376  gallons  of 
gasoline  and  hauling  1,316,620  pounds  of 
freight.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  four 
miles  is  the  average  distance  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline.  The  fuel  expense  at  twelve 
cents  a  gallon  equals  $45.12.  The  follow- 
ing gives  the  total  cost  of  operation  for  the 
above  freight  handled  from  September  1 
to  December  1,  1911: 

Mileage 1,538 

Gallons  gasoline,  376  at  12  cents $45  .  12 

Driver  and  time  of  men  handling  freight  225  .  00 

Insurance  on  truck 24  .00 

Depreciation  at  5  per  cent 40.00 

Oil  and  grease 6.00 

Interest  on  investment  at  6  per  cent..  .  48  .00 

$388.12 

"  This  cost  has  been  reduced  materially, 
as  a  new  man  who  had  never  driven  a 
motor  vehicle  was  taught  to  operate  it, 
and  a  good  deal  of  time  wasted,  as  the 
truck  was  not  loaded  to  capacity  until  he 
))ecame  competent. 

"  The  car  was  put  in  operation  practi- 
cally at  the  end  of  the  farm  season.  From 
April  until  September  is  the  busiest  time 
in  farming.  The  truck  permits  keeping 
the  horses  at  their  proper  labor,  an(l 
replaces  three  teams." 

EXPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  CARS 

During  the  year  1911  the  exports  of 
American  automobiles  showed  a  value  oi 


SWITZERLAND 


•%•  Orlmul  Pw>'    \  ^•' 


From  **The  Auto<-ar." 

Route  followed  by  two  EnKlishuicn  on  a  trip  to  SwitzcTiaixi  and  back  in  a  .small  car.     On  returning 
to  English  roads  "  wc  truly  realized  how  well  off  we  had  been  on  the  free,  open  roafls  of  France." 


:   ..     Vl-llilld." 

.     USED     ON     A      LAHCiE     E.1STEHN     KHtllT-KA  RM. 

over  $20,000,000.  Ten  years  ago  the  total 
was  about  $1,000,000.  If  to  the  total  for 
1911  be  added  shipments  made  to  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Alaska,  the  result  would  be 
over  $22,000,000.  In  1910,  the  total  was 
only  $14,000,000.  These  results  are  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  notable  events  in 
the  recent  history  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
Coincident  with  the  increase  has  occurred 
a  falling-off  in  our  imports  of  automobiles. 
These  Isu^ts,  as  summarized  in  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  show  that 
ten  years  ago  imports  of  cars  into  this  coun- 
try began  first  to  increase,  notably  from 
$.500,000  for  1902  to  $5,000,000  for  1906. 

(Continued  on  page  276) 
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Franklin  Little  Six 

Thirty  Horse  Power 

This  latest  Frankhn  model  is  the 
answer  to  the  demand  for  a  small  car 
with  a  six-cylinder  motor. 

Simple  in  construction  and  with  a 
perfectly  balanced  motor  it  is  better 
than  any  four-cylinder  small  car  be- 
cause it  has  the  smooth  running  and 
quick  response  to  the  throttle  found 
only  in  six-cylinder  construction. 

Write  for  new  catalogue 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Syracuse  N   Y 
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You 

Meet  the 
Ostermoor 
Smile 

y  o  II  see  t  h 
manifestation  of 
overflowing  good 
spirits  and  of 
energy  restored 
— the  result  of 
a  night  of  sleep 
plus  REST  on  an 
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MATTRESS 

"Built— Not  Stuftad  " 


ns. 


The  billowy  softness  and  resiliency  of  the 
Ostermoor  simply  lull  you  to  sleep;  for  the 
thousands  of  filmy  layers  of  cotton,  woven 
deftly  together  by  hand,  make  a  mattress 
that  is  comfort  itself— one  that  never  mats, 
packs  nor  gets  lumpy. 

Many  users  testify  that  even  after  half  a 
century  of  constant  service,  their  Ostermoor 
is  as  comfortable  as  when  new. 

Write  for  144-page  Book,  Free 

(With  Samples) 

Full  of  mattress  facts  you  should  know  before 
you  buy  any  mattress.      Drop  a  postal  today. 

Avoid  the  mattress  said  to  be  "just  as 
good."  There  is  only  one  Ostermoor;  Our 
trade  mark  is  your  guarantee.  When  neces- 
sary we  will  ship  a  mattress,  express  charges 
prepaid,  on  the  day  check  or  postal  order  is 
received.  Packed  so  it  reaches  you  clean, 
dry  and  shapely.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied  after 
thirty  nights'  trial. 


lATTRtSStS  COST 

ri'>l  hlil«  if  whllr  tirklnr 

4<  6"  Wide 
4Sll>s^$15. 

If.    J  [..i.-t-     Mfc    •  tirii 

hust-proor.Vatin  Finish 

Tirkinc.  $l.'>0  morf 

Ifrrcriifd 

Fri-nrli  \rt 

TwilN,  M.IK) 

more 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO..   119   Eliubclh  Street.   New    York 

(■■.II, .•>'!.  Ill  Af.ni-y:  ,M,u,k.-»  Kiathi  r  t    l).,wi,  Co..   I.t'l..   Montreal 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

{Continued  from  page  274) 
Those  were  j^ears  when  the  industry  in  this 
country  had  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 
The  $5,000,000  for  1906  still  stands  as  the 
high  record  of  importation.  Imports  have 
steadily  decreased  since  then;  last  year's 
total  was  less  than  $2,500,000. 

The  high-water  mark  for  1906  was  coin- 
cident with  exports  of  automobiles  of  about 
the  same  amount.  In  the  following  year 
the  balance  shifted  to  the  American  side. 
Since  then  our  exports  of  cars  have  steadily 
increased,  while  the  imports  have  cor- 
respondingly declined.  Among  the  causes 
for  the  change  are  cited  the  following : 

"  The  rapid  increase  in  exports  of  auto- 
mobiles from  the  United  States  is  in  part 
due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  domes- 
tic industry,  in  part  to  the  growing  use  of 
vehicles  of  this  character  tlu-oughout  the 
world.  In  1908  the  exports  of  automobiles 
from  France,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  automobiles,  aggregated 
five  million  dollars,  and  in  1910,  but  two 
years  after,  had  grown  to  seventy-five  mil- 
lion. In  1900  the  value  of  automobiles 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  was 
fiv(>  million  dollars;  in  1905,  thirty  million; 
and  in  1909,  249  million. 

"  That  the  increased  consumption  of 
automobiles  in  this  coimtry  is  being  more 
and  more  supplied  by  machines  of  domestic 
manufacture  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  imports  have  greatly  decreased  during 
a  period  in  which  production  has  grown 
from  five  million  to  nearly  250  million  dol- 
lars. France  is  the  chief  source  of  auto- 
mobiles imported  into  the  United  States. 
The  imports  from  that  country,  however,  in 
common  with  those  from  other  countries, 
are  decreasing.  Of  the  four-and-a-half  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  imported  in  the  fiscal 
vear  1906,  about  $3,000,000  was  from 
France,  $375,000  from  Germany,  $328,000 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $285,000 
from  Italv.  Last  year  France  was  credited 
with  less'  than  $1,000,000,  and  the  other 
countries  named  with  about  $300,000 
each." 

MOTOR    FIRE-APPARATUS 

Many  signs  are  seen  of  the  steady  growth 
in  municipal  outlays  for  fire-apparatus 
driven  by  motors.  One  estimate  is  that 
the  outlays  thus  far  made  reach  about 
$3,000,000.  The  Power  Wagon  recently 
collected  data  showing  that  in  301  cities 
and  towns  there  were  594  motor-driven 
fire-vehicles  of  all  kinds  now  in  service.  It 
is  estimated  that  each  vehicle  is  worth 
from  $3,500  to  $10,000.  The  Power  Wagon 
contends  that  cities  have  never  made  a 
better  investment.  Nowhere  has  the 
motor-vehicle  more  completely  shown  its 
superiority  to  the  horse.  This  superiority 
has  been  admitted,  not  only  by  property- 
owners,  but  by  insurance  companies  and 
firemen.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  The 
Power  Wagon  predicts  a  great  future  for 
fire- vehicles  propelled  by  motors.    He  says: 

"  In  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
census  of  1910,  there  are  6,225  cities  and 
towns  with  a  population  of  2,000  or  over; 
there  are  3,553  with  a  population  of  3,00() 
or  over;  there  are  1,858  with  a  population 
of  5,0(K)  or  over;  then;  are  842  cities  with  a 
population  (^f  1  (),()()()  or  over;  there  are  320 
cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  or  mon;; 
there  are  131  cities  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding .'30,000;  and  43  cities  have  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000  or  over. 

"  These,  then,  are  the  possibilities.  Each 
of  these  cities  and  towns,  on  the  average, 


needs  two  motor-driven  fire-fighting  ma- 
chines. The  whole  country,  according  to 
this  estimate,  which  is  derived  from  present 
statistics,  should  have  a  total  of  12,450 
machines.  There  are  only  594  of  them 
already  in  service,  which  leaves  a  balance 
of  11,856  still  wanted.  The  value  of  these 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000,000. 

"  Present  indications  show  that  this  busi- 
ness will  be  absorbed  by  the  motor-wagon 
industry  well  within  the  next  ten  years. 
But  in  that  time  the  population  of  the 
country  will  have  increased  by  about  25 
per  cent.,  and  fire- protection  will  have  to 
increase  by  a  like  ratio.  Hence  the  market 
for  motor  fire-apparatus  for  the  next  ten 
years  is  certainly  not  less  than  $75,000,000. 

"  All  the  developments  of  the  last  few 
years  are  in  favor  of  motor  fire-apparatus. 
Improved  methods  of  intercommunication, 
notably  the  electric  trolley  and  interurban 
lines,  the  telephone,  and  the  increasing 
radius  of  the  delivery  service  (by  motor- 
wagons)  of  the  great  city  department 
stores,  have  induced  people  to  move  out 
from  the  congested  areas  in  the  cities  to  the 
suburbs.  The  density  of  city  population  is 
decreasing,  but  the  area  is  increasing  enor- 
mously. Outlying  districts  are  being  built 
up,  and  the  people  in  them  are  isolated 
from  fire-protection  facilities.  The  horse- 
driven  fire-apparatus  is  thus  automatically 
rendered  obsolete,  for  it  simply  can  not 
cover  the  distance  in  a  reasonably  short 
time.  The  only  alternative  is  motor- 
apparatus.  The  people  themselves  realize 
this,  for  in  numerous  cases  have  fire-motors 
been  purchased  by  popular  subscription, 
and  in  several  cases  even  on  the  instalment 
plan.  Public  opinion  is  thus  in  favor  of 
the  motor,  and  what  the  public  wants  it 
gets,  sooner  or  later. 

"  The  economic  advantages  of  the  motor 
fire-apparatus  are  almost  illimitable.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  $3,000,000 
already  invested  in  fire-motors  is  paying 
dividends  of  hundreds  per  cent,  every  year 
to  the  American  people.  Naturally  the 
total  saving  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but 
a  direct  idea  of  the  value  to  the  public  of 
motor  fire-apparatus  is  conveyed  by  the 
action  of  the  insurance  companies,  which 
in  numerous  cases  have  voluntarily  reduced 
their  rates  for  fire-insurance  when  motors 
have  been  installed.  In  several  cases  this 
reduction  has  amounted  to  over  50  per 
cent. 

"  The  saving  in  fire-insurance  premiums 
alone  is  greater  each  year  than  the  total 
cost  of  all  the  motor  fire-apparatus  installed 
up  to  date.  This  may  sound  absurd,  but 
it  may  easily  be  verified.  A  motor-hose 
and  chemical  engine  costing  $5,000  will 
cover  an  area  of  twenty-two  square  miles 
of  average  city.  A  reduction  of  ten  per  cent. 
in  the  fire-insurance  premiums  on  property 
covering  this  area  would  represent  an 
amount  of  money  sufficient  to  buy  not  one 
but  ten  machines  every  year  at  the  price 
assumed.  And  in  the  estimate,  which  is 
averaged  for  the  whole  country,  the  most 
conservative  values  w(!re  taken  in  arriving 
at  a  result. 

"  But  this  does  not  even  b(>gin  to  ex- 
haust the  economic  possibilititis  of  the 
motor  fini-apparatus.  In  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  upkeep  the  motor  is  very 
much  more  economical  than  the  horse." 


STARTING      FROM      THE      SEAT 

Ten  prominent  makers  of  automobiles, 
and  as  many  more  makers  of  "  starters," 
are  declared,  by  Motor  Print,  to  assert  that 
"  cranking  by  hand  is  no  longer  necessary, 
and  very  soon  only  a  crank  will  use  a  crank 
(Continued  on  page  278) 

Niipi-i-lor  lo  l.<>innii)i(l(! 
HorNlVirUN  A<-I<l   I'liONphatP 

A  teaspoonful  addt-d  to  a  Klass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  makes  a  refreshiug  drink. 
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Comparison  sells  More  Chalmers 
Cars  than  All   Our  Advertising 

You  will  buy  the  car  that  has  the  most 
features  designed  for  your  conveni- 
ence, your  comfort,  _your  safety,  j'our 
economy  and  your  pride  of  ownership. 

Some  cars  seem  to  be  built  to  please  the 
builder.  You  want  one  that  was  built  to 
please  the  buyer. 

Therefore  we  refer  you  to  the  diagram 
above.  Chalmers  "Thirty-Six"  is  a  car  for 
the  buyer.  Look  over  the  entire  motor  field 
and  see  if  you  can  get  these  features  in  any 
other  car  at  $i8oo. 

Why  They  Bought  "Thirty-Sixes" 

During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been 
asking  many  of  our  owners  to  tell  us  why 
they  bought  the  "Thirty-Six."  Everybody 
seems  to  agree  on  these  ten  big  reasons: 

1.  Chalmers  Self-Starter 

Does  away  with  cranking.  Adds  at  least  $500 
to  the  value  o(  an  automobile.  Simple,  safe, 
efficient,  air  pressure  type.  Nothing  complica- 
ted— iust  press  a  button  on  the  dash  and  away 
goes  your  motor. 

2.  36"  X  4"  Tires  and  Demountable 
Rims 

Big  tires  insure  ease  of  riding  and  reduce  tire 
trouble  to  the  minimum.  Demountable  rims  rob 
punctures  of  their  terrors. 

3.  Five  Speed  Transmission — Four 
Speeds  Forward  and  Reverse 

Affords  utmost  flexibility  of  control.  With  it 
you  can  climb  steepest  grades  without  loss  of 
time  and  without  punishing  your  motor. 

4.  Long  Stroke  Motor 

Maximum  power  at  low  engine  speed,  splendid 
puihng,  longer  service,  greater  quietness,  free- 
dom from  vibration. 


5.  Dual  Ignition 

Simplest  ignition  system  yet  devised.  Nothing 
equals  a  magneto  for  furnfching  perfect  ignition. 

6.  Dash  Adjustment  for  Carburetor 

You  can  get  the  proper  mixture  for  starting  or  to 
suit  varying  weather  conditions  without  getting 
out  of  car. 

7.  Genuine  Cellular  Radiator 

The  sort  you  find  on  highest  priced  cars.  Insures 
perfect  cooling,  longer  life,  good  looks. 

8.  Comfort  and  Convenience 

Long  wheel  base,  big  wheels  and  tires,  deep 
upholstering,  roomy  bodieslmake  for  maximum 
comfort.  Convenience  is  secured  by  a  score  of 
refinements. 

9.  Beauty  and  Style 

Chalmers  symmetrv  is  the  kind  of  beauty  that 
means  efficiency.  Finish  is  superb  18  coats  of 
paint  and  varnish.  Choice  of  three  attractive 
color  schemes. 

10.  Price— $1800 

Because  of  the  features  listed  above  and  a  score 
of  other  advantages,  the  "Thirty-Six"  offers  the 
greatest  value  for  the  money  of  any  motor 
car  built. 


The  Biggest  Chalmers  Year 

Since  July  ist  we  have  shipped  42% 
more  cars  than  during  the  same  period  last 
season — and  that  was  a  good  season  too. 

■We  have  delivered  more  than  2,500  of  the 
"Thirty-Sixes."  These  cars  have  now 
been  tested  in  owners'  hands  in  all  parts 
of  the  country;  in  various  altitudes;  in 
diverse  climates;  on  all  sorts  of  roads. 
Everywhere  they  have  niade  good. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  suggest  you 
place  your  order  now — and  the  earlier  the 
date  set  for  delivery  the  better.  Our  new 
catalog  free  on  request. 


Chalmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit.  Mich. 


ror  J^  years  we  have  been  paying  oar  costomei^ 
I  the  hiKhe».t  returns  consistent  with   cooservativ* 

methods.  First  mortf^age  loans  of  $'^00  and  Dp 
I  which  we  can  reoomniend  aft«r  the  most  tborougfk 

[•«r«vDftl    iDrHilgktion.       HlesM  aaki  for  Loan   List   No.     7  J  j^ 

%2h  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  savinK  investors. 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Does  YbiJr  GralViteJiish  or  Mot  Waf*t- Bag  Leakl,' 

EAfO£TS 


M«n'l  ftll  Ir;tki  ineUntlj  In  grr«nltewftre.  hot  wftt«r  bags,  tin,  cupper, 
flooltiiit;  uteneilp,  eto.  No  beat,  eolder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anj  one  can 
use  them.  Fit  any  eurface.  Smooth.  Sample  bn.  I'lo.  Coinplet*  box, 
asBtd.  sites, 'Jiic.  |xiptpai'l.   Wonderful  opportuuity  fo' li^e  agonW.   Write  , 

t<HU7.       Gollett«  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  151    Amsterdam,  N.Y. 
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For  Social  Ptay  -ArtBacks-Exgulsiteealiirs-Wg/tQuaufyi 

New  Designs—  Club  indexes-  Ideal  far  Bridge. 

Gold  Edaes  -  Air-Cushion  or  ivorvFmiat), 


OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  CARD  GAMES  -  HOYLE  UPTODATE 

ISSUED  YEARLY  -   SENT  FOR  15   CENTS   IN   STAMPS. 
THE    U.  S  PLAYING     CAFIO  CO..  CINCINNATI.    USA 


^IMy^LB 


rJT^T^r// 


TunMnnfct. 


The  Most  Durable  25  Cent  Card  Made. 
Club  Indexes-  Air -cushion  or  I  vary  Finish. 


Z5?perPack 


to  start  his  ear."  For  several  years  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  demonstration  that  an 
engine  could  be  started  from  the  seat.  The 
reason  for  the  long  delay  in  introducing 
"  starters  "  is  declared  to  be  mainly 
"  patience  on  the  part  of  people  who  buy 
ears."  There  has  been  no  insistent  de- 
mand for  a  change.  The  many  devices 
already  well-known,  and  these  number  at 
least  eighteen,  show  surprizing  variety  in 
construction.  The  fundamental  ideas  em- 
braced in  all  are  said  to  group  themselves 
into  four  classes — pressure  by  means  of 
comprest  air  or  comprtest  e.xhaust;  "  on 
the  spark,"  by  using  live  gasoline  mixture 
or  acetylene  gas ;  mechanical  crankers  and 
electric  starters.     The  writer  says  in  detail : 

"  Starters  of  the  pneumatic  type  use  the 
engine  as  a  pump  to  force  air  into  a  storage 
tank  until  a  pressure  of  150  to  200  pounds 
is  obtained.  When  starting,  a  push-valve 
is  operated  from  the  driver's  seat.  This 
allows  air  at  high  pressure  to  pass  from  the 
tank  to  a  distributor,  so  arranged  that  it 
admits  the  air  to  that  cyhnder,  which  is  on 
the  firing  stroke.  This  forces  the  piston 
down  and  brings  the  cylinders  following  it 
in  the  firing  order  into  their  regular  cycle 
of  operation.  The  distributor  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  high-pressure  air  is 
admitted  only  to  those  cylinders  in  which 
the  piston  is  ready  to  travel  downward  on 
its  firing  stroke. 

"  The  cylinder  next  following  in  the  fir- 
ing order  would  be  on  its  compression 
stroke,  and  probably  would  fire  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  altho  should  this  not  occur 
until  several  cylinders  had  passed  their 
firing  stroke  without  an  explosion,  there  is 
enough  reserve  pressure  in  the  tank  to  keep 
the  engine  turning  for  some  time.  There 
is  always  a  gauge  on  the  dash  which  shows 
how  much  pressure  is  in  the  tank  so  the 
user  may  know  its  contents. 

"  This  starter  has  the  merit  that  parts 
are  in  motion  before  an  explosion  takes 
place,  and  the  engine  does  not  receive  the 
shock  which  comes  when  starting  on  the 
spark  from  a  dead  stop.  Another  merit  of 
this  type  is  that  the  tank  has  enough  air  at 
sufficient  pressure  to  inflate  the  tires. 

"  Another  starter  of  this  type  uses  part 
of  the  exhaust,  a  small  amount  being  taken 
from  the  cylinder  at  each  working  stroke, 
until  the  pressure  in  the  tank  has  reached  a 
maximum,  when  the  supply  is  automat- 
ically cut  off  until  the  pressure  falls  below  a 
certain  point,  when  the  pumping  operation 
is  resumed.  This  action  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  automatic  air-brakes  on  the 
interurban  trolley  cars.  The  gas,  which 
is  a  product  of  combustion,  is  held  under 
high  compression,  and,  when  released, 
effects  a  starting  of  the  engine  in  substan- 
tially the  same  manner  as  the  pneumatic 
starter.  We  do  not  find  that  tires  inflated 
with  this  njixture  are  injured  to  any  notice- 
able extent. 

"  In  the  second  general  division,  which 
we  have  called  '  on  the  spark  '  type,  is 
found  a  device  which  stores  carburetted 
gasoline  in  a  tank,  and,  when  needed  for 
starting,  releases  it  through  a  distributor 
to  the  cylinders,  the  charge  being  fired 
in  the  usual  manner  of  starling  on  the 
spark. 

"  Starting  on  the  spark  is  also  a  vital 
factor  in  the  working  of  those  starters 
which  use  acetylene  gas  as  the  means  of 
getting  an  explosion.  The  action  of  such 
a  starter  is  to  put  a  charge  of  acetylene  gas 
into  the  cylinders,  and  this  gas,  when  fired 
by  throwing  on  the  ignition-switch,  gives 
an  explosion  in  at  least  one  cylinder,  re- 
sulting in  several  complete  revolutions, 
which  are  usually  sufficient  to  start  the 
engine  going  on  its  own  fuel. 

"  Our  third  classification,   '  mechanical 
(Continued  on  page  280) 
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More  Than  A  Million  Miles 

Most  Exhaustive  Automobile  Test  the  World  Has  Ever  Known 
Stands  to  the  Credit  of  the  Winton  Six 

FOR  four  years,    individual  owners  have  been  putting  their  Winton 
Six  cars  through  an  exhaustive  test. 
These  owners  have  sent  us  monthly  reports  of  miles  traveled  and 
repair  expense  incurred,  and  have  sworn  to  the  accuracy  of  their  reports. 

The  result  is  a  record  of  direct  interest  to  men  who  own  motor 
cars  and  pay  repair  bills. 

For  this  record  shows  that,  when  you  own  a  car  as  good  as  the 
Winton  Six,  you  are  practically  free  from  repair  expenses  and  from  the 
annoyance  and  the  humiliation  that  repair  expenses  carry  with  them. 


The  Winton  Co.  guarantees  every 
statement  made  in 

mriMTON  SIX 

advertising    to  be  true  without 
qualification 


World's  Record  Cars 

Our  complete  records  cover  170  cars,  standard 
Winton  Sixes,  manufactured  in  1907,  1908,  1909, 
1910,  and  1911. 

Fifty  of  these  cars  made  the  world's  lowest  repair 
expense  record  of  22.8  cents  per  1000  miles.  We  have 
already  advertised  these  figures. 

The  natural  thought  is  that  the  other  cars  "didn't 
do  as  well."      But  let's  see. 

Ran  Without  Expense 

Sworn  records  show  that  46  other  cars  (cars  not 
included  among  the  world's  record  cars)  traveled  400,000 
miles,  averaging  8750  miles  each,  without  incurring  a 
single  cent  of  repair  expense. 

These  cars  were  not  placed  by  the  judges  among 
the  world's  record  cars  because  the  world's  record  cars 
averaged  a  greater  distance  (14,800  miles  each),  and  with 
so  httle  expense  that  it  was  practically  nothing  at  all. 

Poorest  Pertormances 

Now  consider  the  worst  performances  of  all. 

There  were  27  cars  whose  repair  expenses  were 
high — S65.87  per  car  on  total  mileage  of  300,000  miles, 
or  11,000  miles  each. 

Nothing  much  to  be  proud  of  in  that  record — because 
the  other  Winton  Six  records  are  so  much  better. 

Still  Other  Cars 

There  were  still  other  cars — 47  of  them — among  the 
170.  These  47  cars,  not  otherwise  classified,  traveled 
more  than  425,000  miles,  or  9000  miles  each,  at  a  total 
repair  expense  of  $300,  averaging  $6.39  per  car,  or  70 
cents  per  1000  miles.      A  fine  performance. 

More  than  a  Million  Miles 

How  exhaustive  this  four-year  test  has  been  is 
shown  by  the  mileage. 

These  170  cars  averaged  11,000  miles  each  (more 
than  three  times  the  distance  across  the  American  con- 
tinent), and  traveled  a  total  distance  of  1,873,791.8  miles. 

That's  a  distance  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension. 

It  is  580  times  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Paris. 

Or,     almost    75    times    the     distance 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator. 

And  nearly   eight   times  the    distance 
from  here  to  the  moon. 


Wonderful  Expense  Figures 

Sworn  reports  of  the  owners  of  these  170  cars  place 
the  total  repair  expense  for  this  marvelous  mileage  at 
$2249.22,  which  is  less  than  the  purchase  price  of 
one  Winton  Six. 

The  average  repair  expense  for  each  car  was  $13.23 
for  11,000  miles,   or — 

Just  $1.20  per  car  per  1000  miles. 

And  that's  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  mile. 

Expense  is  the  Acid  Test 

Repair  expense  is  the  acid  test  of  a  car's  merit. 

As  every  owner  knows. 

For  the  merit  that  enables  a  car  to  keep  down  repair 
expense  is  in  the  car  itself. 

This  test  of  more  than  a  million  miles,  participated 
in  by  170  Winton  Six  cars  and  170  Winton  Six  owners, 
shows  the  merit  of  the  Winton  Six. 

You  would  be  happy  if  your  car  were  a  \\  inton  Six. 

Same  Model;  Fifth  Year 

We  are  the  pioneer  makers  of  sixes  exclusively. 

Our  present  model  is  the  same  car  we  have  made 
for  four  years  ivithout  a  single  radical  change.  Now  in  its 
fifth  season. 

It  is  the  original  self-cranking  car:  has  been  a  self- 
cranking  car  since  June,  1907.  Our  self-cranking  motor 
is  no  experiment. 

This  car  represents  all  the  quality  a  motor  car  can 
have,  and,  because  we  do  business  on  bed-roclc  business 
principles,  we  can  sell  it  profitably  at  $3000. 

If  you  want  to  know  its  worth,  compare  the  $3000 
48  H.  P.  Winton  Six  with  cars  priced  as  high  as 
$5000  and  $6000. 

And  remember  that  the  Winton  Six  is  the  only  car  in 
the  world  whose  repair  cost  is  definitely  known  through 
the  sworn  statements  of  individual  owners. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  Upkeep  Book  that 
gives  the  million-mile  facts  and  figures  in  detail,  together 
with  our  thoroughly  descriptive  catalog. 


The  Winton  Motor  Car.  Co. 

The   World's  first  Makers  of  Sixes  Exclusively 


77  Berea  Road 


NK.W  VOKK  Rroiidwav  at  VOtli  St. 

CHICAdO  .  Michitriin  Avenue  at  ISth  St. 
ItoS'l'ON  <)T4  ('(iinmonwealU)   Ave. 

IMIII.ADKI.IMIIA  .  :.'4()-iJS  No  Hroiul  St. 
HALTIMOItK  .  MnimtKiival  at  North  Ave. 
I'lT  rsKIlti;  niiuiu    at   neatty  St. 


CI.EVEI.ANP       . 
DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS    . 
KANSAS  CITY 
SAN   KKANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


Cleveland.— Sixth  City 

li.'S  Huron  Uond 

99S  Woo<IWHrit  Ave. 

Ki-.'v:  Kiirlitli  St.  N 

.  ;{.SL'4-i;w5  Main  St. 

8()ll  Van  Nes,s  Ave 
1(K1(>-1((K>  I'ike  St. 
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—A    Good    One 
If  You   Act   Now 

A  Business  Proposition 
is  Waiting  for  You  Here 

IF  YOU  are  the  kind  of  man  we 
are  looking  for,  whether  young 
or  middle  aged,  you  can  secure 
a  first  class  opportunity  to  represent 
us  in  your  town,  county,  or  state. 


No  experience  was  nec- 
essary for  the  teachers, 
lawyers,  salesmen,  clerks, 
writers,  business  men— 
who  joined  our  selling 
organization,  now  mak- 
ing better  incomes  than 
they  had  before. 

We  show  you  sworn 
statements  before  nota- 
ries and  voluntary  enthu- 
siastic letters  from  our 
representatives  every- 
where telling  the  money 
they  are  maKing— $25  to 
f 50  a  week  and  up  — 
many  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  a 
year. 


AGENT 

SALESMAN 

MANAGER 


1  want  a  good  man  in  every 
territory  of  the  United  States 
—  as  local  agent  for  one 
county,  or  as  general  man- 
ager for  a  number  of  coun- 
ties. This  proposition  offers 
an  opportunity  for  you,  to 
build  up  a  splendid  and  per- 
manent income.  It's  partly 
up  to  you,  but  hundreds  of 
others  are  makin?;  a  hi? 
success  of  this  in  their  terri- 
tories No  experience  is 
necessary  to  start,  bnt  I  want 
men  —  youn;;  or  old  —  wiio 
will  do  thtir  best,  who  will 
treat  nie  square  and  wlio 
will  follow  plain,  easy 
and  helpful  instruc- 
tions. I  am  organ- 
izing my  selling 
force  now.  and  I 
want  you  to  be- 
gin at  once. 


Goaranteed 
to  sharpen 
every 
raioi — 
safety  or 
old  style 


Ab80-^ 
lutely 
perfect 

in  its  work.     Has 
proven  its  value  by     , 
the  demand  of  thou- 
sands of  razor  users  in 
every  part  of  the  XT.  8. 


The  Never  Fail 

Razor     Sharpener 

The  only  machine  on  the  market  com- 
bining a  honing  and  stropping  leather 

No  charge  made  for  territory.  Protection  against 
others  running  over  your  field.  Co-operation,  assist 
ance.  personal  attention  to  each  man. 

This  is  a  new  nrooosition.  A  positive  automatic 
razor  stropper -absolutely  guaranteed  to  sharpen  to 
a  keen,  smooth,  velvety  edge  any  razor— safety  or  old 
style -all  the  same.  Handles  any  and  every  blade 
automatically.  Just  a  few  seconds  will  put  it  in  per- 
fect and  better  shape  to  give  a  cooling,  soothing, 
satisfying  shave  than  can  any  expert  hand  operator, 
no  matter  how  carefully  he  works  Men  are  eager  to 
buy  it.     Women  buy  it  for  presents  to  men. 

Part,  or  All  Your  Time 

All  I  require  is  tliat  you  make  an  honest  effort,  keep 
things  moving,  and  that  you  keep  your  promise  to  me 
and  to  your  customers.  The  possibilities  are  un- 
limited. We  absolutely  prepare  you  on  how  to  start 
at  once  and  make  a  great  success  for  yourself  and  us. 
Investigate.  It  costs  you  absolutely  nothing  to  learn 
about  this  opportunity.  Don't  delay.  Territory  is 
going  fast.  Write  today,  and  give  the  name  of  your 
county.    Address  .Secretary, 

THE  NEVER  FAIL  CO.,  1279  Colton  BIdg.,  Toledo,  0. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARt 

The  latcHt  aiMition  to  the  Funk  k  Waiinalls  Standard 
Dictionarj'  St-rieH.  "A  marvel  of  condeuMiMl  informa- 
tion."  30,00<)  V<)<-abuIary  tt-niiH;  12  j)a«eH  colored  maps: 
many  valuable  Hupplementarj-  features.  Cloth,  2.5 cents; 
flexible  U-atlier.  .50  ocntH,  net:  indexed,  5  cents  (-xtra. 
Funk  it  ■\VaiiuaIla  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
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crankers,'  covers  a  wide  range  of  ideas  and 
method  of  their  application.  One  very 
simple  device  uses  the  power  of  the  engine 
to  wind  up  a  coil-spring.  On  release,  the 
stored-up  power  in  the  spring  operates  to 
rotate  the  crank. 

"  This  idea  of  storing  up  power  in  a 
spring  is  worked  out  in  a  variety  of  ways 
in  a  number  of  starters.  A  modification 
of  the  spring  idea  is  applied  in  those  starters 
which  use  a  lever  as  the  original  source  of 
power  (more  correctly,  the  man  behind  the 
lever),  this  usually  being  aided  by  some 
form  of  spring  action. 

"  Certain  types  of  this  device  can  hardly 
be  called  self-starters,  because  they  do  not 
completely  start  the  engine  without  the 
operator  furnishing  a  part  of  the  power. 
They  do,  however,  make  cranking  easy. 

"  At  date  of  this  writing,  the  preference 
among  automobile  manufacturers  seems  to 
be  about  evenly  divided  between  pressure 
starters  and  electric  starters. 

"  The  most  notable  achievement  in  this 
latter  class  of  apparatus  is  the  high  effi- 
ciency of  the  motor  and  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  battery  current  required 
when  one  considers  the  work  performed. 

"  The  makers  of  electric  starters  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  weight  so  that  an 
outfit  which  starts  the  car  and  operates 
everything  electrical — lights,  ignition,  sig- 
nal-horn, etc. — weighs  approximately  125 
pounds,  very  little,  if  any,  more  than  the 
combined  weight  of  the  apparatus  now 
used  for  doing  the  same  work. 

"  The  self-starter  has  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  existence  in  its  insurance  against 
injuries  from  back-firing.  No  more  broken 
arms.  To  this  should  be  added  the  fact 
that  the  self-starter  makes  the  gasoline 
car  a  ladies'  car  in  every  sense  of  the  much- 
abused  word." 

MOTOR-TRUCK     SALESMEN 

Salesmen  who  have  been  active  in  the 
motor-truck  business  within  the  past  year 
are  believed,  in  general,  to  have  made  good 
commissions,  altho,  with  few  exceptions, 
their  incomes  have  not  been  large.  It  is  a 
life  of  much  activity  and  vigorous  toil. 
While  the  majority  have  made  good  aver- 
age incomes,  some  few  have  made  anything 
but  golden  harvests.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, whose  name  has  not  been  disclosed, 
tjio  personally  known  to  a  writer  in  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  whose  commissions 
for  the  last  year  have  been  not  far  from 
•f5(),0{)().  The  prosperity  of  this  salesman 
appears  to  have  come  largely  from  sales  of 
many  ears  at  one  time  to  one  person  or  to 
one  business  house.  His  name  seems  not 
to  bo  well  known  at  all  in  the  trade.  The 
WTiter  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
"  Probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  New 
York  truck  salesmen  ever  knew  of  him  or 
would  recognize  his  name  if  it  was  men- 
tioned." The  writer,  however,  induced 
him  to  talk,  and  sets  down  a  few  interesting 
points  that  came  out  in  the  conversation: 

"  The  truck  salesman  in  question  was  in 
the  best  of  humor  the  day  when  he  talked 
with  the  writer.  No  wonder.  He  had 
just  that  day  filed  orders  for  twelve  five- 
ton  trucks,  and  that  made  the  aggregate 
of  his  sales  within  one  month  past  not  far 
from  .13.'j(),()()0.  For  the  year,  his  associates 
say — he  won't  talk  about  it — his  sales 
will  aggregate  probably  .1750,000,  and  he 
still  has  three  months  in  which  to  beat 
even  that  expectation.  His  custom  is 
well  established  among  men  who  buy 
trucks  in  quantities — not  dealers,  mind  you, 
but  users.  He  has  one  customer  who  owns 
and  operates  seventy-two  trucks,  which  he 
bought  of  this  one  salesman,  and  one  order 
measured   up    not   less    than    twenty-two 
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trucks  in  a  single  order.  Most  of  these, 
practically  all,  have  been  three-and-a-half 
and  five-ton  trucks. 

"To  talk  with  a  salesman  of  this  calibre 
is  a  revelation  as  to  the  value  of  experi- 
ence, and  emphasizes  the  tremendous 
shortcomings  which  generally  characterize 
the  average  salesman  who  undertakes  to 
enter  the  truck  field.  This  man  is  em- 
phatically committed  to  the  belief  that 
the  first  step  in  selling  motor  trucks  is  to 
convince  the  buyer  that  the  salesman  is  as 
deeply  concerned  to  have  the  truck 
make  good  all  that  is  expected  of  it  as  the 
buyer  himself.  In  this  man's  case  all  this 
stage  passed  years  ago.  To-day  his  cus- 
tomers don't  argue  at  all  with  him;  they 
simply  state  what  they  want,  when  thry 
want  it,  and  trust  him  to  do  the  rest.  Not 
that  this  confidence  did  not  cost  immerse 
effort  and  time,  for  it  did;  but  once  estal- 
lished  it  appears  to  stand  the  test  of  time, 
backed  as  it  is  by  a  truck  in  which  the 
salesman  has  implicit  confidence. 

"  To  hear  this  salesman  discuss  the  past, 
the  days  when  trucks  were  poor  apologies 
for  those  of  to-day,  when  they  were  un- 
tried, and  objects  of  curiosity  or  suspicion,. 
is  a  source  of  optimism.  Those  were  the 
times  when  this  man  and  one  other  were 
virtually  the  whole  business  or  staff  of 
the  organization  with  which  they  are  now 
connected.  Years  ago  that  was,  but  their 
faith  carried  them  through  the  hard  days, 
and  has  now  brought  its  reward.  The 
salesman  might  be  sales-manager  if  he 
would — has  had  chances  without  number. 
He  might  accept  places  with  rival  con- 
cerns paying  larger  salaries  by  far — at 
least  promising  to — than  he  is  now  making. 
But  he  refuses.  He  prefers  to  be  merely 
'one  of  the  salesmen,'  without  title.  But 
then,  when  his  commissions  roll  in,  car 
anyone  blame  him?  " 

THE    HEALTHFULNESS    OF 
MOTORING 

A  London  physician,  described  as  "a 
West  End  consultant,"  and  apparently  a 
man  of  experience,  observation,  and  judg- 
ment, contributes  to  the  Autocar  of  Lon- 
don an  article  on  the  car  as  a  promoter 
of  good  health.  He  declares  that  this 
"pastime  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our 
physical  and  social  well-being."  Experi- 
ence has  taught  him  that  the  car  "is  ar 
factor  of  immense  remedial  value."  He 
can  trace  a  large  number  of  benefits  to  it 
that  are  beyond  question.  His  own  expe- 
rience, moreover,  is  borne  out  by  that  of 
other  physicians  "all  over  the  civilized 
world."     He  says  in  detail: 

"To  generalize,  one  might  remark  briefly 
that  motoring  is  a  form  of  fresh-air  treat- 
ment to  which  must  be  added  the  unique 
exhilaration  arising  from  fast  traveling. 
Moreover,  one  must  not  forget  the  rapid 
change  of  scene  nor  the  piquancy  given 
by  the  rapid  unfolding  of  the  panorama, 
the  key  to  which  lies  in  the  pos.session  of  the 
modern  car. 

"Now,  it  is  easy  enough  to  assert  that 
a  swift  rush  through  the  air  is  a  sijUaidid 
energizer  of  the  human  frame,  but  to  grasp 
the  underlying  causes  needs  a  little 
thought.  To  my  mind  the  main  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  physiological  fact  that 
the  circulation  is  stimulated  by  th(>  in- 
creased i)ressure  of  the  wind  acting  on  the 
body,  the  effect  being  enhanced,  moreover, 
by  variations  in  its  force.  And  the  same 
remark  applies  equally  to  the  respiration, 
as  we  insensibly  breathe  more  rapidly. 
Equally  with  massage  this  fresh-air  tonic 
braces  up  the  system,  invigorating  and 
enthusing  us  till  even  our  faces  bear 
witness  of  the  remedial  work  going  on 
(Continued  on  page  282) 
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This  45  Horse  Power 
Touring  Car — $  1 500 

Equipped   with    Self -Starter,   Only  $20  Extra* 


rx 


HERE  are  more  Overlands  being  bought  to-day  than  any 
other  similar  car  in  the  world.  This  great  success  must 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  giving  more  car  for  less 
money  than  any  other  maker  in  the  business.  Our  fac- 
tory is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  industry. 
Our  enormous  facilities  make  possible  a  method  of 
economical  production  which  the  smaller  plants  cannot 
touch. 

This  car  is  our  Model  61 .  It  is  a  45  horsepower,  five- 
passenger  touring  car — priced  at  $1500.  A  survey  of 
the  specifications  will  actually  show  you  the  average 
$2000  value.  The  wheel  base  is  1 15  inches.  The  selec- 
tive transmission  is  fitted  with  F  &  S  bearings  which  are  used  on  the  most 
expensive  cars  made.  The  axles  are  fitted  with  the  finest  Timken  bearings. 
The  frame  is  of  pressed  steel  with  a  double  drop.  The  magneto  is  a  Bosch. 
The  body  is  finished  in  rich  Brewster  green,  ivory  striped.  All  the  bright 
parts  are  nickel-plated.  The  lamps  are  dead  black  trimmed  with  heavy 
nickel.  The  tires  are  big.  The  upholsteryisof  the  finest  leather  hand  stuffed 
with  real  hair. 

If  you  wish,  we  will  equip  this  car  with  a  Self-Starting  System  for  only  $20 
additional.  Our  system,  we  believe,  to  be  the  simplest,  safest  and  most 
economical  starter  made.  Always  works  and  a  child  can  work  it. 

An  investigation  will  prove  that  this  car  for  $  1 500  is,  at  least,  the  equal, 
speaking  very  conservatively,  of  most  of  the  $2000  cars  now  on  the  market. 
Write  for  one  of  our  big  1912  books,  which  gives  you  its  detailed  value. 
Please  ask  for  book  C  22.  • 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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The  Road  to  Motor  Pleasure 

WITH  a  good  car  under  you,  good  fellows  beside 
you,  and  a  hard,  clean  stretch  ahead,  you're  on 
the  road  to    motor   pleasure    if  your    engine    is 
fed  with  Texaco. 

There  is  no  real  pleasure  unless  your  motor  drives,  and 
drives  with  only  a  sweet,  soft  purr.  There  must  be  no 
misses,  no  hitches,  no  stops. 

So  use  Texaco  Motor  Oil.  It  gives  life  and  strength  to 
your  motor.  It  is  free  from  carbon  impurities.  Will  not 
carbonize.  Yet  has  the  body  to  give  perfect  lubrication. 
Shows  a  zero  cold  test. 

Sold  in  one  and  five  gallon  cans  at  garages  and  supply 
shops.  Look  for  the  can  with  the  inner-seal — your  pro- 
tection and  ours. 

A  book  "About  Motor  Lubrication"  sent  free  to  owners  of  motor  cars,  motor 
boats  and  aeroplanes.     Write  Dept.  C,  4  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  TEXAS   COMPANY 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offers: 
Boston  St.  Louis  New  Orleans         Pueblo 

Philadelphia  Norfolk  Dallas  Tulsa 

Chicago  Atlanta  El  Paso 


^^  ^      REMEMBER   THE  NAME 

Shur-on 


i 


UK  for  ' '  y/iKv,  //  Vierr  .f. 
It-  Ay"  a  Shur-on- 


KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

EiUblUbed  1864 
Are.   K,  Rocboter.  N.  Y 


:VKff^l 


MOUNTINGS 


Persons  Often  Look  Alike  , 
Without  Being  Alike      I 

Other  mountings  may  look  like 

Shur-on    Eyeglass    Mountings, 

but  close  inspection  will  show 

that  belter  mechanical  construe-   CRACE   THE  FACE 

lion    which    makes    Shur-ons,   STAY  IN  PLACE 

when  properly  adjusted 

Comfortable,  CoDTenient,  Darable 

W  'rite 


The 


Putman 
Boots 


The 

Worlds 

Standard 


Have  been  made  for  Sportsmen. 
Prospectors,  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineers,  &c.,  longer  than  any 
other  make  of  boots.  We  ship 
the  genuine  made  to  measure 
Putman  Boots  direct  to  you,  and 
guarantee  a  fit.  Catalogue  of  over 
1 00  styles  of  Water  Proof  Boots 
and  Shoes,  Oiled,  Tanned  and 
Moosehide  Moccasins  at  all  prices, 
and  self  measurement  blanks 
sent  upon  request.  Delivery 
charges  prepaid  in  the 
United  States, Canada 
or  Mexico. 


% 


H.    J.   PUTMAN    &    CO. 

121  FilUi  St.,  N.  E.        Minneapolis,  Minn. 


within.  The  cheeks  at  first  take  on  a 
slightly  whiter  tinge,  owing  to  the  little 
blood-vessels  of  the  skin  being  somewhat 
constricted,  the  color  deepening  a  little 
later  to  a  healthy  flush  as  the  vessels 
become  enlarged  in  their  response  to  the 
oxj'genating  agent.  This  quickening  of  the 
blood  affects  the  brain  also,  and  as  this 
organ  is  quick  to  feel  the  consequent  stimu- 
lation, it,  too,  assists  in  the  rejuvenating 
process.  So  unusual  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  system  has  the  happy  result  of 
banishing  depression  and  moodiness  as  well 
as  soothing  nerves,  strained,  it  may  be, 
beyond  their  endurance  by  the  stress  of 
modern  life. 

"And  the  best  of  it  is  that  one  can  enjoy 
motoring  at  one's  leisure,  for  it  differs 
from  most  sports  in  that  one  reaps  the 
benefits  without  having  to  exert  oneself 
unduly.  Indeed,  I  am  positive  from  facts 
coming  under  my  purview  that  the  average 
pastime  is  too  strenuous  to  be  beneficial, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  young,  while  it  is 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  middle-aged. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  attraction  of  the 
car  for  people  who  otherwise  would  spend 
their  time  indoors,  playing  billiards  or 
cards,  or  lounging  about  in  sunny  hours 
smoking  or  drinking.  To  them  the  car 
comes  as  a  friend,  obedient,  appealing  to 
the  best  in  them,  and  not  only  as  a  friend, 
but  a  kindly  physician,  as  it  keeps  at  arm's 
length  the  dread  results  of  an  enfeebled 
stamina." 

This  physician  dwells  in  particular  upon 
the  greater  facilities  for  travel  which  the 
car  has  given,  not  only  as  it  has  led  to 
change  of  scene,  but  to  a  deeper  factor  in 
matters  of  health,  which  is  novelty  in 
scenes.  By  means  of  motoring  fresh  ideas 
are  brought  to  notice,  as  well  as  other 
ways  of  doing  things.     He  continues: 

"  Add  to  this  the  influence  of  new  sur- 
roundings, pleasant  acquaintances,  change 
of  cooking,  etc.,  and  you  have  a  few  of  the 
things  that  go  to  make  up  a  ioul  ensemble 
available  only  by  the  help  of  the  auto- 
mobile. And  one  and  all  exercise  an  ad- 
mirable stimulating  effect  on  our  systems 
that  removes  much  that  tends  to  despoil 
our  lives  of  their  natural  vivacity  and 
brightness. 

"  One  of  the  most  direct  and  noticeable 
results  of  motoring  is  its  power  of  curing 
insomnia.  The  ground  being  prepared 
beforehand  by  the  soothing  process  the 
nerves  have  undergone,  the  gentle  exercise 
of  certain  faculties,  combined  with  the 
calling  into  acition  of  others,  induce  in  the 
system  a  healthy  coordination  and  restful 
fatigue — if  I  may  use  the  Irishism — that 
predispose  one  to  recuperative  slumber. 
Insomnia  is,  alas,  only  too  common,  as  we 
medical  men  are  awa)re,  and  is  nearly 
always  due  to  activity  of  the  brain.  Now, 
this  organ,  being  beyond  our  direct  con- 
trol, frequently  prefers  to  go  on  working 
even  when  we  have  put  our  bodies  to  rest, 
and  the  very  inactivity  of  the  latter  seems 
to  cause  the  mind  to  exert  superhuman 
energies.  For  cases  of  this  sort  I  know  no 
better  cure  than  motoring,  and  have 
prescribed  it  times  without  number,  and 
invariably  with  success. 

"  Yet  another  common  ailment  in  which 
motoring  is  of  great  benefit  is  anemia, 
whether  idiopathic  or  occurring  during  con- 
valescence from  an  acute  illness.  The 
advantageous  effect  is  obviously  brought 
al)()ut  by  the  increased  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed  from  the  air,  the  large  amount  of 
time  s])ent  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  appetite.  Enlarged 
glands,  either  scrofulous  or  tubercular,  are 
likewise  reduced  in  size,  and  eventually  dis- 
appear. It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  inimical  to  many 
(Continued  on  page  284) 
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The  Rambler  Cross  Country — $1650 

With  Self  Starter,  Top,   Top  Envelope  and  Wind  Shield,  $1815 

Here  is  a  Story  of  Real  Comfort 


Here  is  a  car  that  appeals  to  all  your 
senses.  Graceful  in  lines,  distinguished 
in  color,  long-  and  low  hung — it's  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  Step  in  and  you  will  marvel 
at  the  feeling. 

Settle  down  in  the  deep  cushions  at  the 
big  eighteen  inch  steering  wheel — stretch 
out  your  legs  and  know  what  comfort  is. 

Start  the  motor  and  you  will  sense  its 
silent  dignity  and  power.  It  runs  without 
vibration. 

Ride  in  Careless  Ease 

Take  to  the  open  road  and  at  the  first 
release  of  the  clutch  its  silent  action  de- 
ceives you  for  the  moment.  You  wonder 
if  the  motor  has  stopped.  Open  the 
throttle  and  away  it  springs  with  eager- 
ness. You  ride  on  and  on  in  careless 
ease  and  the  farther  you  go  the  satisfaction 
of  comfort  grows. 

This  is  a  car  for  relaxation — for  perfect 
ease.  The  wheel  base  is  120  inches,  the 
wheels  and  tires  36x4  and  the  straight 
line  torpedo  body  swings  low  between 
the  axles — three  inches  lower  than  the 
ordinary  car. 


Notice  the  rake  to  the  steering  column. 
It's  adjustable.  You  can  settle  down  for 
mile  after  mile.  Your  arms  are  free;  your 
legs  not  cramped.  The  wheel  is  just  in 
the  right  place  to  see  the  road  ahead. 
To  steer  is  but  to  touch  the  wheel. 

Steer  Without  Friction 

When  you  hit  a  stone  the  wheels  don't 
turn  sharply.  When  you  want  to  turn  it 
guides  as  without  a  point  of  friction. 
There's  no  whip  to  the  wheel — no  bind 
— just  a  pleasing  flexibility. 

You  sjnk  down  with  pleasure  into 
the  eight  inch  upholstery — yet  you  never 
strike  bottom — you  never  reel  nor  feel  a 
jolt.  The  rear  springs  are  2)4  inches 
wide  and  proportionately  thin.  The 
period  of  vibration  of  the  steel  is  long. 
The  metal  is  slow  acting — deliberate. 
You  go  up  and  down  with  the  smooth 
regularity  of  a  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

Let  Women  Decide 

It's  a  car  that  women  most  endorse. 
The  seats  are  low— yet  high  enough — 
with  sufficient  leg  room  to  choose  the 
attitude  you  like. 


Three  persons  ride  with  ample  elbow 
room  in  the  rear.  The  rear  seat  is  four 
feet  wide  and  twenty  inches  deep  with 
thirty-one  inches  of  leg  room — enough 
for  the  tallest  person.  The  long,  easy 
arm  rest  is  upholstered  to  the  full  length 
of  twenty-six  inches.  There  is  room 
for  extra  baggage  in  the  tonneau  and  the 
robe  rail,  34}^  inches  wide,  has  five 
inches  of  space  for  wraps. 

A  Captivating  Car 

Leather  pockets  on  both  rear  doors  and 
the  left  front  door  are  for  convenience. 
The  front  floor  below  the  cowl  dash  is 
not  narrowed,  but  is  wide,  due  to  the 
parallel  sides  of  the  torpedo  body. 

We  want  you  to  feel  the  personality 
of  this  car.  To  see  it  is  to  appreciate 
its  charms. 

Finished  in  English  Purple  Lake,  with 
black  japanned  guards,  fillers  anil  tool 
box,  with  high,  distinctive  radiator,  it 
has  individuality  without  eccentricity. 

You  will  want  to  prove  these  things  to 
yourself  before  you  buy.  Send  a  postal 
today  asking  for  the  catalog. 


Ten  Other  Styles,  Including  Open  and  Closed  Cars 
of  38  and  50  Horse  Power 


Frtllir»m*anf  —Bosch  duplex  ignition. 
i:«qUipiIlCIlL     pi^g  i^rge,  black  and  nickel 

headlights  with  gas  tank.  Black  and  nickel  side 
and  tail  oil  lamps;  large  tool  box;  tool  roll  with 
complete  tool  outfit.  Roomy,  folding  robe  rail; 
foot  rest,  jack,  piunp  and  tire  kit. 


Big  wheels  and  tires  help 
to  carry  you  lightly  over 
depressions  in  the  road.  It's 
the  bumps  that  cause  fa- 
tigue. You  don't  have  to 
brace  yourself  and  hang  on 
in  the  Rambler. 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and    Factory,  Kenosha,  W^isconsin 

Branches:      Boston,      Chicago,      Cleveland,       Milwaukee, 
New  York,      Philadelphia,      Sacramento,      San  Francisco 


A  cushion  soft  and  pleas- 
ing even  to  an  invalid.  Eight 
inch  upholstery  of  finest 
leather  and  selected  long 
hair— 45  double  acting  steel 
spring  coils.  Rich  in  com- 
fort, finished  like  club 
furniture. 
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AY /RITE  for  this  book  before  you  buy  any  motor 
car.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  be  thoroughly 

informed  before  making  so  important  an  investment.     This  book  tells  about 
the  features  which  a  high-grade,  up-to-date  electric  automobile  should  have. 

It  gives  you  a  new  standsird  by  which  to  judge  electric  car  values.  This  book  tells  you  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary  Shaft  Drive  and  the  genuine  "  Chainless."  The  "  Chainless  "  Shaft  Drive  has  no 
concealed  chain  or  gear  reductions  at  the  motor  to  rattle,  wear,  or  wziste  power. 

It  tells  you  about  the  horizont2J  speed  controller  that  allows  full  seal  room  and  permits  a  natural,  restful 
position  while  driving — Note  illustration  on  front  of  book,  it  tells  about  the  double  brakes  (patented)  that  can 
be  operated  either  by  hand  or  foot  or  both,  and  insure  absolute  safety  both  to  driver  and  cai  at  all  times. 


It  tells  you  why  aluminum  body  panels  mean  so 
much  to  you  and  the  life  of  your  cju — the  advantages 
of  "  full-skirted  "  aluminum  fenders  which  protect  the 
body  from  the  dirt  and  spleish  of  the  road. 

In  fact,  this  book  illustrates  many  exclusive,  mechan- 
iczJ  features  that  mean  so  much  to  you.  In  addition, 
there  are  nine  full  page  illustrations  of  our  stunning 
body  designs. 

In  deciding  on  an  electric  car,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  Detroit  Electric 
have  been  pioneers  in  adopting  principles  of  construc- 
tion which  are  accepted  as  standard  in  up-to-the- 
minute  automobile  design.  They  have  also  been 
.leaders  in  developing  nem  features  which  should  im- 


pel you  to  investigate  the  Detroit  Electric  before  you 
make  any  automobile  investment. 

The  Detroit  Electric  may  be  equipp>ed  with  either 
the  Thomas  A.  Edison  battery  of  nickel  and  steel  for 
which  it  has  the  exclusive  use  in  Pleasure  Cars  or  the 
Detroit  Electric  guaranteed  Lead  Battery.  Again  we 
suggest,  write  for  the  Detroit  EJectric  book  today. 

ShaftPrrve  ^/jjQ4'^^^£S^^   Chainless 

*         **    ELECTRIC 

ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY 

408  Clay  Avenue,   Detroit,   Michigan 


Branches  : — New  York,   Broadway  at  80th  Street ;  Chicago,  24 1 6  Michigan  Avenue ; 
Buffalo,  Kansas  City, 

Brooklyn,  Minneapolis, 

Cleveland,  St.  Louis. 

Selling  representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

ltf.>i;;ll«   :ili4l    I' -.1  I  iil:i  f  t".    l-'ll  I'll  islM'll 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  Wett  27th  Street  New  York 

Writf  tor  our  illustrated  borilch-t.  Free. 
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VALE  SERVICE  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  VALE  quality, 
which  is  based  on  correct  design, 
highest  grade  materials,  skilled 
workmanship  and  special  auto- 
matic machinery. 

There  are  more  drop  ffirgin-rs 
used  in  the  VALh'.  than  in  any 
other  motorcycle  built. 

All  four  1912  models— 4  H.  P. 
to  7  11.  P.  Twin— have  2|  in. 
Studded  Tires,  Eclipse  Free 
Engine  Chitch,Jiccentric  Voice 
and  Muffler  Cut-Out. 

Write  today  for  advance  informa- 
tion about  these  real  iqi2  models,  so 
that  you  can  see,  by  comparison,  the 
superiority  of  the  VALE. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  MFG.  CO. 

Fernwood  Ave  ,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MY  FREE  Book 

"TheWhy^'  of  Exerci^e^' 


Tells  how  and  "  Why  "  you  can  se- 
cure powerful  lungs,  a  broad  chest, 
a  strong  neck,  an  arm  of  steel  and 
broad  shoulders.    It  tells  you  why 
two   kinds    of    strength    must    be 
developed  before  you  can  be  really 
healthy  and  strong.  You  must  develoj) 
functional  strength  (strength  of  heart, 
lungs  and  vital  organs)  as  well  as  mus- 
cular strength.  It  tells  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful way  to  take  physical  exercise. 
Tq'  cover  cost  of  mailng  send  4  cents. 

PROF.  H.  W.TITUS, 

The   ilrongcil  man    in   the   world  of  hii 

tueight.  " 

2100  Titus  Building 

156  East  Twenty- third   Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


germs.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact 
in  the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprizing  that  motoring 
has  proved  to  be  a  useful  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  germ-produced  -diseases,  in- 
cluding consumption,  asthma,  some  cases 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  suppurations,  and  so 
on.  Not  only  are  the  germs  lessened  in 
their  activity,  or  actually  killed,  but  the 
anemia  which  they  produce  is  also  allevi- 
ated in  the  way  mentioned  above.  Before 
leaving  the  subject  I  may  add  that  dan- 
druff and  baldness  of  the  head,  produced 
by  germs,  I  have  known  in  several  in- 
stances to  be  decidedly  benefited. 

"  Then,  again,  there  are  certain  mild 
forms  of  heart  disease  which  are  undoubt- 
edly ameliorated  by  motoring,  due  possibly 
to  the  enriching  of  the  blood. 

"  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
motoring  is  a  panacea  for  all  ailments,  or 
even  that  the  diseases  to  which  I  have 
referred  will  invariably  be  cured.  Each 
must  be  taken  on  its  own  merits,  and  the 
pros  and  cons  carefully  weighed  before 
making  any  definite  statement.  One  can, 
however,  say  that,  looked  at  from  the 
broad  point  of  view,  motoring  is  undoubt- 
edly healthy  and  health-giving,  and  that 
in  certain  classes  of  diseases  it  has  afforded 
us  an  additional  method  of  treatment  of  an 
extremely  promising  nature." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  A  GREAT  INDUSTRY 

The  importance  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry recently  led  The'  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York,  which  probably  is 
the  most  influential  and  conservative  com- 
mercial paper  in  America,  to  issue  a 
special  supplement  devoted  wholly  to  this 
industry.  One  of  its  writers  in  this  issue 
declares  that,  in  the  long  line  of  inventions 
that  have  forcibly  influenced  the  life  of 
the  nation,  "none  has  had  so  sensationally 
rapid  and  revolutionary  a  career  as  the 
automobile."  This  industry  now  ranks 
"close  to  the  top  of  American  enterprises." 
Moreover,  "it  has  seriously  undermined  the 
historic  and  traditional  carriage  business 
in  its  stability,  has  retired  horses  by  the 
thousands,  has  made  the  railroads  wince 
at  times,  has  affected  numerous  markets, 
and  at  times  even  made  a  serious  im- 
pression on  the  aggregate  financial  status 
of  the  American  people." 

The  writer  believes  that  what  has  thus 
far  been  attained  is  "only  the  forerunner 
of  another  and  far  greater  development 
of  the  motor  vehicle  which  will  make  itself 
felt  on  the  whol(>  fabric  of  national  com- 
merce and  traffic — the  motor  truck." 
There  are  now  in  operation  not  far  from 
18,000  or  20,000  commercial  trucks,  costing 
.160,000,000.  Some  observers  declare  that 
an  immediate  market  exists  for  not  fewer 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  commercial  ears. 
With  all  the  success  of  the  industry,  how- 
ever, and  with  its  whole  structure  "fairly 
bristling  with  po.ssibilities,"  there  is  much 
in  the  motor  trade  that  is  "  raw  and  even 
chaotic."     The  writer  says: 

"  Hundreds  and  even  thousands  have 
employed  the  motor  wagon,  but  too  often 
without  full  intelligence  of  its  possibilities 
or  its  limitations.  There  have  been  great 
successes  and  there  have  been  failures. 
There  have  been  overzeal  and  overcon- 
servatism;  disappointment  and  happy 
surprize.  The  net  result,  while  very  encour- 
aging, is  not  y(;t  so  thoroughly  crystallized 
as  to  hmd  to  th(!  buyer's  attitude  complete 
confid(mc(!,  either  in  the  machine  or  the 
men  making  and  selling  it.  There  have 
been  inevitabh;  lessons  to  be  learned  by 
both  maker  and  user  and  they  have  learned 
and  are  learning  them  rapidly. 
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"  Looked  at  inwardly  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement  in  the  trade  itself.  Me- 
chanically, the  motor-truck  has  been 
highly  developed  by  some  makers  and  its 
use  has  been  attended  by  beneficial  results. 
There  are  still,  however,  scores  of  trucks 
on  the  market  and  in  operation  which  are 
yet  in  process  of  development;  a  develop- 
ment which  can  be  made  only  in  the  hard 
line  of  actual  service — a  situation  which 
places  a  mutual  responsibility  for  co- 
operation on  both  owner  and  maker. 

"Then  there  has  come  forward  an  almost 
undreamt-of  necessity,  on  which  the  whole 
present-time  success  of  the  motor-truck 
appears  to  depend — the  service  station. 
If  the  business  man  abandons  his  horse- 
drawn  equipment  and  trusts  his  whole 
traffic  service  to  the*new  utility,  it  must 
prove  itself  worthy  the  responsibility  by 
keeping  everlastingly  "on  the  job."  The 
only  way  this  is  possible  is  to  have  at  hand 
a  well-equipt  service  station,  where  a 
truck  can  be  quickly  repaired,  or  supplied 
with  any  missing  part  or  accessory  with 
the  shortest  possible  absence  from  duty. 

"The  merchandizing  side  of  the  motor- 
truck business  is  in  a  decidedly  unfortunate 
condition.  One  has  only  to  review  the 
history  of  the  industry  to  find  the  causes 
whichi^have  naturally  led  up  to  this  con- 
dition. The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
automobile,  since  it  evolved  from  the 
bicycle,  has  been  one  of  luxurious  leisure 
and  sport,  and  has  naturally  recruited  to 
itself  men  interested  in  that  side  of  life. 
Their  methods  have  been  too  often  those 
which  make  success  for  the  bicycle  race 
and  the  matinee,  rather  than  those  which 
sold  threshing  machines,  reapers,  wheel- 
barrows, and  machinery,  or  which  moved 
the  freight  of  a  continent.  But  as  the  in- 
dustry has  lately  been  crystallizing  into 
commercial  lines,  all  this  is  a  misfit,  and  the 
future  demands  a  radical  revision  of  meth- 
ods, ideals,  and  probably  personnel. 

"Salesmanship  which  succeeded  in  the 
past  must  give  way  to  new  principles  and 
new  relations  between  buyer  and  seller. 
No  longer  will  the  salesman  count  his 
responsibility  ended  when  he  has  the 
buyer's  money  in  his  hand ;  but  just  begun. 
From  that  moment  he  must  cooperate  with 
the  owner  in  bringing  about  success  for  the 
common  interest  of  both.  Advertising 
methods  must  change,  and  the  whole  psy- 
chology of  advertising  be  revised.  The 
methods  of  the  circus  parade  and  the 
theatrical  press  agent  may  do  with  a  buyer 
who  knows  he  is  buying  a  car  for  sport, 
but  not  for  the  business  man  hunting  for 
a  utilityjto  strengthen  his  hand  in  the  battle 
of  economic  competition.  To  one  with  a 
broad  grasp  on  the  true  situation,  a  large 
portion  of  the  selling  system — especially 
advertising  plans — seen  would  appear  de- 
plorable if  it  was  not  ludicrous. 

"In  the  immediate  future  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  wholesale  transition  in  ideals,  and 
probably  men,  back  of  automobile,  espe- 
cially truck  advertising.  Not  even  good- 
fellowship  and  old  association  will  en- 
trench them  in  the  face  of  the  strenuous 
battle  for  preferment  that  is  bound  to 
come.  Already,  where  experienced  finan- 
ciers have  taken  a  hand  in  the  industry, 
inevitable  clashes  have  resulted  and 
sweeping  changes  in  trade  methods  taken 
place.  It  is  such  things  as  these  that  have 
sometimes  made  financiers  apprehensive  as 
to  the  sounfiness  of  the  automobile!  in- 
dustry; not  that  then;  is  any  tiling  radically 
weak  in  the  future  prospects  for  the;  de- 
mand nor  the  p()|)ularity  of  cars  which  are 
backed  by  suhstaiitial  business  organiza- 
tions.    They  are  at  their  liood-tide  to-day. 

"That  then;  are  scores  of  automobile 
companies  and  agencies  in  shaky  finaiuMal 
condition  is  not  to  be  denied.  Hroadway 
is  replete  with  moving-day  ('i)iso(les;  con- 
cerns that  come  to-day  and  to-morrow 
'fold    their   tents   like    the    Arabs   and   as 
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\I/'HEN  the  car  builder 

says  to  the  tire  maker 
**Don't  talk  quality  to  me, 
it's  prices  I  want" — you  lose. 

The  car  builder  who  hiys  his 
tires  on  a  price  basis  is  selling  you 
a  tire  that  is  built  to  ?neet  his 
prices. 

Remember — the  car  builder 
does  not  guarantee  the  tire  on  the 
car  he  sells  you;  his  responsibil- 
ity ends  there — but  yours  begins. 

Insist  upon  Diamond  Tires  on 
your  new  car  before  buying 
and  you  will  get  them.  Dia- 
mond Tires  are  built  and  sold  on 
a  ^ality  basis  only.  Their 
first  cost  to  the  car  builder  is  a  little  more  than 
on  other  tires,  because  of  the  additional  mileage 
and  wear  that  we  build  into  them.  Start  your 
new  car  out  on  Diamond  Tires,  and  you'll  stick 
to  Diamonds  ever  after.  That's  the  only  way 
to   cut  ultimate  tire  expense  to  the  lowest. 

In  addition  to  dependable  Diamond 
dealers  everywhere,  there  are 
FIFTY-FOUR  Diamond  Service 
Stations.  Diamond  Service  means 
more  than  merely  selling  tires  — 
it  means  talking  care  of  Diamond 
tire  users. 

Tlie  Diamond  l^ubber  (ompani) 

AKRON,  OHIO 
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Timely  Warning 

No  matter  how  careful  a  driver  you 
may  be,  you  cannot  prevent  skidding 
and  slipping  on  wet,  muddy,  snow-cov- 
ered roads  or  on  icy,  slippery,  greasy 
pavements  unless  you  equip  your  car 
with 

Weed  Chains 

An  absolute  necessity  on  both  rear 
virheels  and  if  you  want  to  know  what  real 
steering  steadiness  means,  put  them  on  the 
front  wheels,  too. 

Easily  put  on — attached  in  a  moment 
without  the  use  of  a  jack  or  other  tools — are 
free  to  creep — continually  shift  their  posi- 
tion on  the  tire — cannot  injure  tires — be- 
cause they  do  creep. 

Insurance  companies,  for  their  own 
protection,  strongly  advise  the  use  of  Weed 
Chains  on  every  car  they  insure. 

For  your  o^wn  safety — for  the  safety  of 
the  public  fully  equip  your  car  with  Weed 
Chains.  Make  it  your  business  to  get  a 
set  today. 

Recommended  and  sold 
by  all  reijutable  dealers 

Weed  Chain  Tire  Grip  Co. 
28  Moore  St.  New  York 


«*»»» 


IE  TIRES 


MOORES 

ModorixMothods 

A    Practical    Instruction    Book 
in  Loose  Leaf  Record-Keeping 

Contains  full  rxpUnation  of  this  Money  and  Time 
Saving  method  of  bookkeeping.  Describes  and 
illujtrales  40  Record  Forms  wilh  full  explanation  of 
their  use. 

We  will  send  thii  book  WITHOUT  CHARGE 
to    any    Busineu   or    Profeuional  Man   who 
write*  for  it. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
720  Stone  Street 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


for  Winter  Service 

In  ice  'uhI  Bnow,  on  hlusliy,  eliniy.  slip- 
pery streets,  yon  need  ananii  skid  that 
grips  ihe  road  lii.e  a  bulldog, 

Lee  Zig-Zag  Tires 

differ    Jit<lif..liy   m    nppeiir/uice — and 
in  lenift.      Siientifie:illy  corrett  ob- 
lique  ;ind  longitudinal  ribs  )»event 
fioiit  B'ii'l'inp.      ITuique  denign  and 
pyrrirnidul  coiiHtriu'lion  make  pacli. 
log  with  8II0W  and  t'iusli  in  poa.sible. 
Under  the  hru.ieKt  cars  they  have 
proven    Ibfir    anli-wKid    tfficienry, 
and  given  exceptional  mileage. 

Lee  Puncture-Proof  Tires 

arc   it'iw   piiji'liftl  with   Zig-Zai;  Treatia 

for  \\  iiitrr  iiBc:  or  rej^niar  Ireuils.  Their 

jHTlnniintn-e  even  on  truelta   and   taxi* 

catp9    Jinn    proved    so   cinvlDoinply   that 

they   combine   reBiliency,   freedom  from 

pnnetnreti    find    HnrpI  Iftlflg    mllenge, 

that  eee)-tieiflm  lni«  (riv?n  pliice  tuenthn 

siaslie    [.raipe  \  lirrever    ihey   are   used. 

Oi»e  tlrni  re)orfB  that  iheir  flrBt   Blxleen 

of  Ih'Be  llreflftaveatotal  mileage  ot  84,1*28 

—  an  average  of  .V.f>P  mlleB  per  tire,  with  out 

0  puncture.      We  have  eien  l>eHer  recorda 

tbnn  ililj— rritc  f<r  lio<ililet  1,,  eonlainlng 

ll.co,.  .r  call  al  01  R  8TOHF8— 

2-i:>\.   llrnndSI.,     .    rhilailrlphia 

in'.>H-:in  llroudwuy,       .     Nov  Vorli 

103  .1l»ks»rhuHi'(lH  Av. ,      .       RoBinn 

620  S.  .Illrhignn  Ai.,       .     .  Chicago 

1212  nondiiard  Av.,.     .     .       Detroit 

Century  llldg.,       ...       St.  LoaU 


silently  steal  away'  into  some  back  street  or 
out  of  town.  But  other  companies  are  as 
firm  as  the  hills,  headed  by  men  with  long- 
range  vision,  backed  by  organizations  that 
embrace  both  engineers,  salesmen,  and  ad- 
vertising men;  men  willing  to  abandon 
fond  hobbies  and  listen  to  the  voice  of 
public  demand  and  public  opinion,  intel- 
ligently and  with  due  regard  to  sound 
business  principles.  Such  concerns  will 
remain  and,  as  the  business  man  who  buys 
trucks  is  bound  to  cast  his  lot  with  such 
concerns,  will  prosper." 


GASOLINE   AND   OATS 

Thaddeus  S.  Dayton,  writing  in  Collier's 
Weekly,  insists  that  the  question  of  gasoline 
and  oats  is  more  and  more  coming  to  the 
front  with  the  increase  in  the  use  of  motor- 
cars and  trucks.  In  1912,  the  strife  be- 
tween the  two  promises  to  be  greater  than 
in  any  former  year.  It  seems  likely  that 
some  250,000  ears  will  be  produced  this 
year  in  the  United  States.  Already  nearly 
000,000  ears  are  in  active  use,  besides  some- 
thing more  than  100,000  motor-trucks.  By 
the  close  of  this  decade,  Mr.  Dayton  be- 
lieves that  gasoline  rather  than  oats  will  be 
the  motive  power  that  dominates  streets 
and  highways.  The  horse,  meanwhile,  is 
not  increasing  in  numbers,  but  falling  back, 
there  being  fewer  now  than  there  were  in 
1900.     Mr.  Dayton  continues: 

"  The  wise  business  man  everywhere  has 
been  studying  the  gasoline  and  oats  prob- 
lem, and  solving  it  in  the  same  way.  Paris, 
London,  New  York — all  the  big  cities 
are  saying  good-by  to  the  horse.  In  Paris 
and  London  horse-drawn  omnibuses  were  a 
feature  for  years.  They  have  almost 
passed  out  of  existence  now.  Since  1900 
the  number  of  horses  in  use  in  these  two 
cities  has  been  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  three  thousand  a  year.  In 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  two  great  centers  of 
the  automobile  industry,  the  motor-car  is 
even  farther  ahead  than  in  New  York.  In 
Cleveland  there  are  two  motor  vehicles  to 
every  one  drawn  by  horses;  in  Detroit  the 
proportion  is  two  and  one-half  to  one. 
This  includes  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  and  the 
count  was  made  in  places  where  much 
heavy  trucking  was  being  done.  In  New 
York  City  one  pleasant  November  after- 
noon two  men  stationed  themselves  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fortieth  Street 
and  counted  every  vehicle  that  passed  in  a 
half-hour.  The  pleasure  cars  outnum- 
bered the  carriages  by  163  to  1.  Ten  years 
ago  the  result  of  such  a  tabulation  would 
have  been  almost  the  reverse.  Horses  are 
now  so  scarce  on  F'ifth  Avenue  that  people 
comment  on  them  as  curiosities. 

"  Many  i)ersons  who  have  studied  the 
case  of  the  auto  vh.  the  horse  are  of  opinion 
that  within  ten  yc^ars  the  use  of  horses  will 
be  forbidden  upon  the  streets  in  th(^  con- 
gested parts  of  cities.  One  of  these  experts 
asserts  that  by  1920  not  a  horse  will  be 
allowed  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Another  authority 
says  that  to-day  the  horse  is  ham  peering 
busin(>ss  in  all  the  crowded  delivery  sec- 
tions of  cities,  and  that  horse-drawn 
vehiclt^s  take  up  so  mu(^h  room  that  in  New 
York  C^ity  alone,  if  the  horse  were  done 
away  with,  three  hundred  miles  of  streets 
could  be  .saved. 

'■  Then;  is  just  so  much  roadway  in  every 
city.  In  New  York  the  municipality  has 
been  widening  many  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares, so  as  to  give  more  room  for  the 
vehicles.  A  hor.s(;-drawn  wagon  takes  up 
almost  twice  the  space  occupied  by  a  motor- 
car, and  does  not  move  one-third  as  fast. 
Th(!  slower  vehicle  sets  the  pace  of  the 
stream   of   traffic.     There  are  about  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  thousand  truck-horses 
in  service  every  day  in  New  York.  Hitch 
these  to  their  wagons  and  they  would  make 
a  column  more  than  five  hundred  miles 
long. 

"  All  lovers  of  the  horse  will  be  glad  to  see 
him  banished  from  the  city  streets,  espe- 
cially during  the  torrid  weather.  In  every 
large  city  last  summer  during  the  hot 
weather  horses  died  by  thousands.  This 
tragedy  is  enacted  every  summer.  Winter, 
with  its  slippery  pavements,  is  almost  as 
bad.  Every  snow-  or  sleet-storm  takes  its 
toll  of  broken  bones  and  suffering  that  is 
only  ended  by  a  revolver  shot. 

"  It  is  all  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents, 
this  gasoline  or  oats  proposition.  Even 
with  an  ordinary  pleasure  automobile  it 
simmers  down  to  that.  Tests  have  shown 
that  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the  motor- 
car just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  heavier 
vehicles  that  do  the  truck-horse  work. 
A  six-days'  trial,  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son, was  made  not  long  ago.  The  auto- 
mobile ran  457  miles  in  that  time  at  a  cost 
of  one  and  one-half  cents  per  passenger  per 
mile.  Depreciation  was  charged  in  this 
cost,  too.  With  a  horse  and  buggy  the 
distance  covered  in  the  six  days  was  197 
miles,  and  the  cost  was  nearly  two  cents 
per  passenger  per  mile. 

"iThe  automobile  is  no  longer  classed  as 
a  luxury ;  it  passed  beyond  that  stage  sev- 
eral years  ago.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  time-savers  in  the  world. 
Utility  and  pleasure  are  now  combined  in 
the  employment  of  every  passenger  car 
that  is  in  use.  The  passenger  car  gives 
those  who  travel  by  road  more  time  for 
pleasure  and  greater  zest  for  its  enjoyment. 
It  is  a  cure  for  many  ills,  and  a  preventive 
of  many  more.'! 


THE    PROFITS    OF   A    SINGLE 
COMPANY 

The  annual  statement  of  one  of  the  best 
known  manufacturers  of  motor-cars,  re 
cently  published,  gives  an  interesting 
showing,  not  only  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  done,  but  of  the  profits  realized  by 
successful  companies.  The  total  resources 
of  this  company  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year 
in  1911  were  set  down  as  .|16, 1 10,756.  The 
year's  total  receipts  had  been  $13,817,499; 
and  the  total  disbursements  $13,650,528. 
The  capital  and  surplus  investment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  were  .$11,927,611; 
the  gain  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $1,406,- 
410.  The  capital  stock  being  $10,000,000, 
this  gain  represents  14  per  cent,  as  the  net 
profit.  Meanwhile,  wages  had  been  in- 
creased,-and  were  higher  than  ever  before. 
Following  are  data  from  the  treasurer's 
statement : 

RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS 


Cash  on  hand  Septem- 
ber 1,  1910 

Rex:eipt8  During  Fis- 
cal Year: 
Accounts  Receivable  $11,340,267.99 
All  Other  Sources .  .  .       1,826,265,69 


$650,966.10 


Total  Receipts. 
Total 


$13,166,533.68 


$13,817,499.78 


I)|SHnR,SEMENTS      DUR- 

iNc;  Fiscal  Year: 
Accounts  Payable.  .  .  $11,997,250.97 
All    Other   Accounts, 

including  all  taxes.       1,653,277.28 


Total  Disbursements 
Cash  on    Hand    Au- 
gust 31,  1911.. . 
Total 


$13,650,528.25 

166,971.53 
13,817.499.78 


Height 
Service 


This  Sign 

is  at  Fifth 

Ave.  and  42nd  St., 

New  York  City 


A  conservative  merchant  does  not  publicly  boast  of  his  truck- 
ing equipment  unless  he  KNOWS  IT  IS  RIGHT. 

H.  L.  Herbert  &  Company,  after  many  years'  experience  vs^ith 
leading  gasoline  trucks,  have  adopted  the  Commer  as  the  best  for 
their  service.  Last  April  they  bought  one  6J2  ton  Commer;  in 
August  another;  in  November  another;  and  in  December  FIVE 
MORE.  Now,  their  positive  enthusiasm  over  Commer  Trucks  has 
led  them  to  put  "Using  Commer  Trucks"  on  the  above  sign. 


4^-Ton 


5J^-Ton 


6>^-Ton 


""PHE  Pioneer  Fireproof  ^  Storage 
Warehouses  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  after  using  motor  trucks  for 
several  years,  have  found  the  Commer 
Truck  the  only  one  that  wall  deliver 
household  goods  within  a  1  50  mile 
radius  of  their 

cost  than  freight  and  in  less  time 
than  express.  Their  tests 
have  been  conducted  with 
three  Commer  Trucks, 
the  first  of  which  was 
purchased  last  August. 

They  have,  therefore,  dis- 
posed of  their  five  trucks  of 
other  makes  and  have  sent 
us  a  third  repeat  order  for 


six  W.  C.  P.  Commer  Trucks.  Their 
newly  standardized  motor  truck  fleet 
consists  of  nine  Commer  Trucks. 

These  repeat]  orders,    coming    after 

^        thorough  tests  and  wade    experience 

headquarters^  at  less      ^'^h  other  motor  trucks  are  the  only 

J   ■     ipg.  tjn-e      kind  that  MEAN  SOMETHING  TO 

YOU  AS  A  CONSUMER. 

And  while  many  Commer 
Trucks  are  seven  years  old, 
not  one  has  ever  worn  out. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our 
3  2  -  p  a  g  e  announcement 
which  ran  recently  in  two 
of  the  leading  automobile 
magazines. 


BROADWAY  AT  56th  STREET 
PLANT    AT 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


KINGSTON,   N.  Y. 


OR  THESE  REPRESENTATIVES  ; 


Transportation  Sales  Co.,  Inc..  Broadway  at  36lh 
St..  N.  V.  City 

Chas.  B.  Shanks,  Western  Manager,  703  Monad- 
nock  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pioneer  Auiomobilr  Co.,  Golden  Gale  Avenue. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pittsburg  Auto  Co.,  5909  Baum  St.,  Pittsburg 

Benoist  Ac  Aull,  Benoisi  BIdg.,  St.  Louis 

J.  A.  Koehl,  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  Wade  Cox,  Houston,  Texas 


Thos.    P.  Goodbody,  626   N.  Y.    Ufe    BIdg.. 

Chicago,  III. 

Dodge  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Cambridge.  Mast. 

Skinner  Bros.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fred  E.  Gilbert  Co,,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

H.  E.  Olund,  Crown  King,  Arizona 

Geo.  R.  Snodeal  Auto  Co.,  Baltimore,   Md. 

Motor  Sales  Co.,  Washinuton.  D.  C. 

Geo.  H.  Snyder.  465   Fullon  St.,  Troy,  N.  't'. 

Hoagland-Thayer.    Inc.,     383    Halsey    St.,    New- 
ark. N    J. 


BE 
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Self-Starting  191 2  Model  68D 

Adapted  to  meet  all  fhe  needs  and  all 
the  demands  of  all  the  family.  For  quick 
sendee  about  town,  for  trips  to  the  coun- 
try, on  the  speed-way,  on  endurance  runs, 
this  7-passenger  car  is  without  an  equal  in 
its  class  or  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 
The  wheel  base  of  122  inches  permits  of 
an  ample,  roomy  body  and  insures  com- 
fortable, easy  riding. 

IVritefor  Catalog  57-G 

COLUMBUS   BUGGY   COMPANY 

557  Dublin  Avenue  Columbus,  Ohio 


mmmm 


Come  to  Floridci  and  Farm  all  t|i§^; 


lom  photo,  of  Honda  fartn- 


I'arni  with  le-^s  l.ibor,  more  comtf>rt  and  ten  times  larger  returns  than  you  ha\  t:  (•\(r  l.n  niiii  lielore,  V  on 
can  do  it  on  Terrell  I.anfls  in  south  Florida.  Soil  best  in  the  state  Climate  ideal.  Cost  of  living  low.  No 
farm  more  than  3}  miles  from  a  railroad.  Eight  growing  towns  on  or  adjoining  this  tract.  School,  cliurch 
and  social  advantages  of  the  best. 

TEN   ACRES   WILL    MAKE    YOU    INDEPENDENT 

You  can  work  them  every  month  in  the  year,  raising  two  to  four  crops  which  will  return  you  $\^0  to  $1000 
per  crop  per  acre.  Insure  for  the  future  by  planting  a  pecan  nut  ^rove.  Keturnsper  acre  exceed  those  of  almost 
any  other  crop.  No  land  in  Florida  will  grow  better  citrus  fruits.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  "  truck  garden  of 
the  nation."  All  stockholders  of  this  Company  have  bought  lands  from  it ;  many  of  them  will  develop  their 
properties  and  live  at  Rerdell. 

Ever^'  purchaser  has  six  months  in  which  to  investieate  the  land,  either  personally  or  through  an  authorized 
representative,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfied  money  paid  will  be  refunded. 

WE  HAVE  A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  YOU 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  Terrell  Lands,  how  you  can  secure  a  farm  or  a  winter 
home  there  on  easy  terms.  It  also  gives  full  details  of  a  safe,  sound  investment  plan  for  you  if  you  do  not 
care  to  move  to  Florida.    Send  for  a  copy  today  ;  it  is  free. 

TERRELL  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,        Box  111,  Rerdell  (via  Terrell),  Florida 
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GENERAL   BALANCE    SHEET 
Resources: 
Plant- 
Real     Estate     (at 

cost) $      283,707.45 

Buildings 1,945,849.72* 

Machinery 1,061,623.72* 

Equipment:  Boil- 
ers, E  n  gi  n  es. 
Generators, 
Motors,  Eleva- 
tors, Shafting, 
etc.,  etc 1,011,160.76* 

Fixtures 217,925.04* 

Tools 250,000.00* 

Paid  on  New 
Buildings  in 
progress 82,620.24 

Rights,  Privileges, 
Franchises,  De- 
velopment, Pat- 
ents and  Inven- 
tions       3,412,958.89 

$8,265,845.82 

Investment  in   branch 

houses 1,272,410.48 

Investment  Account — 
50  Bonds  C.  &  N. 

W.  Ry.  Co $46,625.00 

50  Bonds  C,  B.  & 

Q.  Ry.  Co 50,312.50 

96,937.50 

Stock  Option  Con- 
tracts with  Em- 
ployees   112,200.00 

Material  Stock — 
Raw  and    in  Proc- 
ess      and       Fin- 
ished Vehicles..  5,202,887.77 

Current  Assets — 

Cash $166,971.53 

Vehicles  in  Transit 

to  Dealers 372,712.36 

Vehicles  in  Transit 

to  Branches 325,973.93 

Accounts  Receiv- 
able       ■   152,008.66 

Bills  Receivable. .  .  100,183.35 

Expenses    Paid    in 

Advance 42,624.88 

1,160,474.71 

$16,110,756.28 
Liabilities: 
Capital  Stock- 
Common  Stock. .  .    $5,000,000.00 
Preferred  Stock. .  .      5,000,000.00 

$10,000,000.00 

Payables — 

Bills  Payable $1,155,000.00 

Accounts  Payable: 
Invoices,  Ac- 
crued Pay  Roll, 
Vouchers  not 
due,  Deposits  on 
Vehicle    Orders, 

etc.,  etc 1,703,265.33 

2,858,265.33 

Reserves — 

Accrued  for  Depre- 
ciation, Interest, 
Taxes  and  In- 
surance   268,469.14 

Surplus  Aug.  31,1911  2,984,021.81 

$16,110,756.28 

*  Depreciation  for  current  year  deducted,  aggrega- 
ting $572,001.37. 


True  for  Once. — Church—"  Here's  an 
adverliscincnt  of  a  railroad's  night  trains. 
It  says,  '  You  go  to  sleep  in  Philadelphia 
and  wake  up  in  New  York.'  " 

Gotham — "  Well,  T  don't  generally  take 
stock  in  railroad  advertisements,  but  I 
guess  that  one's  true,  all  right." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 
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THE  ATTILA   OF   MEXICO 

/~^NE  day  in  December,  1910,  there 
^-^  entered  Madero's  camp  in  northern 
Sonora  a  modest-looking  chap  by  the  name 
of  Zapata.  Nevertheless,  the  slouchiness, 
the  laziness,  the  stupidity  and  cowardice 
of  the  average  Mexican  were  absent  from 
his  make-up,  and  Madero  decided  to  let 
him  have  a  try.  So  he  sent  him  down 
south  with  a  few  score  of  followers,  and 
the  next  morning  awoke  to  find  his  erst- 
while caller  famous.  Zapata  had  routed  the 
forces  of  Diaz  and  was  off  on  a  triumphant 
tear.  Through  the  States  of  Moulos, 
Guerrero,  and  Oaxaca  he  darted  in  almost 
as  many  days,  and  before  the  week  was  up 
Zapata  was  commonly  referred  to  in  the 
Governmental  press  as  the  "Scourge"  and 
the  Attila  of  Mexico.  And  if  any  one 
■"insurgent"  was  responsible  for  the 
resignation  of  Diaz,  that  one,  says  Richard 
Barry  in  Harper's  Weekly,  was  Zapata. 
Afterward,  we  read: 

When  peace  had  been  declared,  Madero 
sent  word  to  Zapata  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
Zapata's  answer  was  to  ride  into  the 
little  town  of  Xuatitl  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  lawless  men  who  could  never  have 
been  called  an  army  save  by  the  euphe- 
mism of  a  desperate  politician,  rout  the 
small  Federal  garrison,  loot  the  stores,  and 
kill  aU  who  opposed  him,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  innocent  Mexicans  who  merely 
happened  to  have  the  iU  luck  to  get  in  the 
path  of  the  invaders'  bullets. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  May  27,  Diaz, 
who  in  his  prime  would  have  known  how  to 
deal  promptly  and  effectively  with  such  a 
•desperado,  left  the  shores  of  his  troubled 
country.  A  week  later  his  successor 
■entered  the  city  of  Mexico  as  a  private 
•citizen  and  took  up  an  unofficial  residence, 
from  which,  ostensibly,  he  passively 
awaited  the  outcome  of  the  fall  elections, 
but  from  which,  in  fact,  he  issued  the 
executive  orders  and  made  the  proprietary 
appeals  which,  after  his  inauguration, 
issued  constantly  from  the  Presidential 
palace. 

One  of  Madero's  first  moves  was  to  send 
for  Zapata,  who  promptly  came  into  the 
city  to  see  him.  "  Don  Paneho"  (a  popular 
derivative  of  Mr.  Francesco,  which  is 
Madero's  first  name)  "implored" — to  use 
the  phrase  of  his  vociferous  journalistic 
applauders — Zapata  to  cease  fighting  and 
lay  down  his  arms,  and  he  promised  that  if 
this  were  done  the  young  leader  should 
have  a  substantial  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment f()rc(>s  once  the  clcclions  were  over. 

Zapata  agreed  to  all  that  he  was  "im- 
plored" to  do,  but,  before  he  left  the  city, 
he  induced  Madero  to  ad\ance  him  :}(),()()() 
pesos  (about  -SI "),()()()).  This  advance  was 
from  Madero's  private  funds,  as  at  that 
time  he  had  no  legal  way  of  reaching  the 
publi(!  exchequer. 

Within  a  fortnight  "the  hordes  of 
Zapata,"  as  they  have  ever  since  been 
called  by  the  Mexican  yellow  press,  were 
loose  again,  and  tlic  "  Atlila  of  th«'  South" 
had  begun  his  newc^r  and  more  glorious 
career.    By  the  middle  of  July  the  numbers 


The  Latest  Achievement 
of  Rauch  &  Lang 


The  electrics  produced  in  the  Rauch 
&  Lang  factory  are  the  handsomest 
vehicles  made  today. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  car  is  a  master- 
piece of  mechanical  skill  and  beauty. 
Ease  of  operation  is  one  of  its  exclusive 
features. 

The  control  (which  is  patented)  is 
unique.  There  is  no  other  like  it.  It 
is  so  simple  anybody  can  drive  the  car 
with  perfect  safety  and  comfort.  You 
cannot  know  how  easy  it  is  to  drive  an 


electric  vehicle   until  you  have  driven  a 
Rauch  &  Lang. 

This  simple  car,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, costs  the  least  to  maintain.  Neu- 
tral garage  men  will  tell  you  how  little 
attention  a  Rauch  &  Lang  needs.  Any 
agent  can  give  you  approximate  figures. 
You  should  get  them  before  you  decide 
on  a  car. 

Exide  Batteries  standard  equipment, 
Special  Electric  Pneumatic  or  Motz 
High-Efficiency  Cushion  Tires  optional. 

Catalog  on  request.  Demonstration 
gladly  given  at  any  time  by  any  Rauch 
&  Lang  agent. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang 
Carriage    Company   rBvpland 

2319  West  25th  Street  V!iiJs£i»"c,/, 
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DEXTER  BROTHERS 
PETRIFAX  CEMENT  COATING 

slioiild  be  used  on  all  cement,  brick,  and  stucco  exteriors. 

Without  it  rain  and  dampness  arc  sure  to  penetrate,  caus- 

iuK  unsanitary  conditions  and  ptrliaps  damage. 

I'etrifax  wateri'roofs  the  surface,  will   not   crack,  chip  or 

peel,  and  is  unaffected  by  climatic  chanRcs. 

Made  in  white   and   several  colors.      Kor  natural  cement 

finish  specify  I'etrifax  No.  40.     Write  for  liooklet. 

Dexter  Brothers  Co.,  117  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

D         .  1133    Broadw.y,    New  York.   N.  Y. 

Br.ncht.  :    ^jg  r,„  St..  PhiUdelphi. 

Also  Diakrrs  o/I>,.ih  r.i:i\illiira  Aiii/ZmA  Shingle  Stulna 
AOKNT.s  — II  .M.  II. H.Wir  (■...,  rhiraco;  K.  It.  T.ilt^il. 
St  l^)Ui!,:<'ui-<>lini%  I'ortlnlKl  tVliiciit  t'o. .  Ail«nt.%.l)a.. 
BiniliniEltnin  miil  MpiilcoiiU'ry.  AIa  ,  Jark»uivillo. 
Kl*..  riimli-iiU'ii.  S  )'  .  miol  N<'W  Orli'siis.  L«. : 
SliiTinnii  Kiiiilmll.  Snn  Frincli.'o;  HoffwIiUKrr  &  Co.. 
Honolulu;  nii.t  IIKAI.KU.*. 
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Presert/es  Roads 
Prei/ents  Dust- 


Hennepin  Avenue,  Dixon,  111       Constructed  with  Tarvia  X. 

Dixon's   Experience   with    Tarvia 


THE  City  of  Dixon,  111.,  is  one  of  the 
countless  towns  which  have  dis- 
covered the  economy  of  building 
macadam  roads  with  Tarvia.  The  result 
is  a  clean,  firm,  durable  and  dustiess  road 
which  wears  so  much  better  than  plain 
macadam  that  the  extra  cost  of  the  Tarvia 
treatment  is  more  than  paid  for. 

The  effectiveness  of  Tarvia  in  Dixon   is 
testified  to  in  the  two  following  letters: 

Dixon,  111.,  Feb.  9,  1311. 
Gentlemen; — 

We  used  several  blocks  of  Tarvia-bound  Mac- 
adam last  fall  and  I  believe  it  haK  and  will  prove 
satisfactory  for  what  we  want.  We  liave  large 
amounts  of  fine  rock  easily  accessible  at  a  nominal 
price,  and  have  had  trouble  in  holding  it  as  plain 
macadam  on  our  hills,  but  Tar\'ia  binder  holds  right 
where  we  want  it. 

Personally,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  Tarvia  as 
an  answer  to  the  demand  here  in  Dixon  for  a  cheap 
permanent  pavement. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  R.  C.  Bovey, 

Chairman,  Street  Commission. 


Dixon,  111.,  April  10, 1911. 
Dear  Sir : — 

Will  say  that  the  tarviated  street  we  laid  here 
last  summer  seems  to  me  to  meet  the  requirements 
finely.  The  water  runs  off  as  "  f i  om  a  duck's  back." 
For  residence  streets, and  particularly  for  hilly  sections 
it  is  almost  ideal.  It  is  cheap  as  compared  with  biick, 
and  horses  do  not  slip  on  it  asthey  do  on  many  streets. 
Then  I  think  you  are  just  about  rid  of  the  dust. 

(Siened)  L.  13.  Neighbour,  City  Engineer. 

Tarvia  is  a  dense,  viscid  tar  product  espe- 
cially devised  for  use  as  a  binder  on  macadam 
roads.  It  fills  the  voids  in  the  macadam  and 
encloses  the  stone  in  a  tough,  plastic  matrix 
which  prevents  shifting  of  the  stone  under 
the  weight  of  traffic,  cushions  internal 
movement,  holds  the  surface  stones  to  their 
work,  prevents  ravelling,  erosion  and  pul- 
verization by  automobiles. 

Tari'iii    booklets   are    ohtahtabie  free    on    re- 
gitest.     A  ddress  oitr  jiearest  offiie. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  Y(»rk,rhic!ai,'o.  IMiil.-tdclpIiia.  Huston, 
St  Louis.  ('IfVfiaiHl,  Pittsl>nr{fli,  Cinciii- 
iiatit  Kansas  City.  Minneaiiolis.  New 
Oilcans.  S<attle.  I/indon,  England, 
(-'anadian  Offices  ;— Montreal.  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  St.  John,  Halifax,  N.S 
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M  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  OC 
COPPER    PLATE,    IN    COBRECT    SCRIPT  I  •fcW 

fHE  OUALrTT  Musr  PLtASE   YOU  OR    YOUR  MONEY  RErUNDED 
8«MPH  CARPS    OB    WEOOING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
(TATIONMS 


KJNI 

912  Chettnut  St. 


PHILA. 


This 

Portable 
Fireproof 
Garage 


Pruden  System 


Comes  Complete  —  Ready  to  Set  Up 

of      reiiif(->rred 

i  ntcrloc  king 

metal  unitCfjn- 

f  stniclif.n  is  unlike  any  utli'T.  .\i>  w.x>d.   Ab»f>Uit«ly  fircpro<»f. 

>'o  framework  needed.     Vou  put  up  in    a  few   hours  with 

wn-nrh  and   bctpw   drivfr.     For  sirenKth,    dura)'i)ity   and 

apiKrarnnce    ranks    with    p^did    masonry.     Costs  two-thirdH 

]>*tM.     Ideal  alno    for  roKafr^is  ctorrs,  wsr«hon«Mi,  hantlni; 

|ttdir*«-  In)m«di-nt*^-  »Iiii>tii<iitw  f  rom  f«t<»rk.    Hrite  for  catalo|f. 

Metal  Shelter  Co.,  ^■*'s':.plV.'„^„r*'' 

I'aUnttes  and  Sole  Mfrs.  of  Prud*-n  Swtcm   liiill.  Inirs 


A  DISTINGUISHED  ORTHOPEDIST  ^H 
SAYS  IN  REGARD  TO  FLAT-FOOT:- 


T 


"  The  amount  of  pain  stands  in  no  dirn-t  relation  to  the 
amount  of  d-'furmity.  Many  men  whose  f«Tt  show  no  devia- 
tion finin  tlio  ni'iiiial  type  suffer  acvite  pain  and  respond 
to  flat-foot  treatment." 

COES  &  YOUNG'S  $7  Flexible  Arch-Support  Shoes 

nt  <ir 

xibh- 

and 


11'  t  only  j.Iii-vf  sui'li  rasrs,  hut  almost  any  cas--  <>f  flat-fn 
fiillfu  arclieh.  Tin-y  provide  the  airh  with  a  firm  hut  fie 
support,  anrl  restore  the  feet  to  their  normal  position 
muscular  activity. 

If  you  have  no  fOOt-troUblea  at  all,  Imt  still  desire  an  idf-nl. 
hi^'li-'-'iade  shoo  f'-r  comfort  and  scivict-,  ynu'll  he  deli'-'hted 
Willi  this  slmc.  In  any  case  wliorc  tln-se  slnn-s  fail  to  do  all 
tli:it  WO  cinim.  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  price,  $7, 
and  also  the  return  expreaa  char 'es. 

Write  today  for  folder  C,  desciibin',:  these  slioes  designed,  pro- 
duced and  sold  exclusively  by  us. 


Thisartu;.!  phot"  sliowg  the  remarkalile  flexibility  of 

GOES  &  YOUNG  CO.        20  School  St.,  Boston 

Wo  havfl  a  record  of  the  size,  width  and  Inst,  of  tlio  bIkics 
)>'>U'^ht  liy  every  iildivirlufil  wlio  has  evertraded  with  iis-  In  tliis 
way  we  fit  aeeiirat'-ly  liy  mail  hundreds  of  former  BoBt^>nians  who 
now  live  in  distant  parts  of  thcUnittd  States  and  its  dependencies. 


whieli  had  risen  at  his  command  were  incal- 
culable, and  El  Mexicano  Heraldo  published 
a  news  dispatch  from  Morelos  reporting 
that  he  had  an  "army"  of  15,000  men. 
Early  in  August  El  Imparcial  reported  that 
he  had  20,000  men  under  his  command. 

The  provisional  government  under  De 
la  Barra  made  a  number  of  futile  efforts  to 
stop  the  depredations,  but  always,  we  are 
told,  in  Aain,  for, 

instead  of  making  a  swift  campaign  after 
the  person  of  Zapata,  arresting  him 
promptly,  and  executing  him  following  a 
hurried  court-martial,  as  Diaz  would 
douljtless  have  done,  the  orders  issued 
against  him  were  merely  defensive.  The 
Federal  garrisons  in  the  various  towns  were 
ordered  to  be  on  the  watch  for  him  and  to 
"resist"  his  approach.  The  effect  of  this, 
in  several  eases  at  least,  was  to  make 
certain  lesser  Federal  officers  ignore  the 
coming  of  Zapata,  in  reward  of  which 
ignorance  they  received  a  share  of  the  booty 
that  the  bandit  was  thus  enabled  to  take 
from  the  more  prosperous  townspeople. 

On  the  Aery  day  when  Madero  was 
inaugurated  President,  November  6,  the 
various  bands  which  were  operating  under 
Zapata  broke  loose  in  eleven  different 
places  in  the  States  of  Morelos,  Oaxaca,  and 
Guerrero.  Whether  by  design  or  accident, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  wily  and  audatnous 
bandit  were  determined  to  serve  a  formal 
and  terrible  notice  that  his  former  chief 
must  walk  the  plank  which  Diaz  had 
walked. 

Since  then,  every  few  days,  there  is 
reported  a  "raid,"  or  an  "outbreak,"  or  a 
"battle"  in  which  Zapata  is  almost  in- 
variably the  victor.  In  the  Federal  reports 
these  affairs  are  "battles";  in  the  political 
language  of  the  capital  they  are  "raids," 
and,  in  the  mouths  of  the  anti-Maderistas, 
they  are  "outbreaks." 

The  whole  State  of  Morelos  is  now  prac- 
tically under  Zapata's  control.  At  any 
rate  the  Federal  Governor  no  longer  dares 
maintain  a  permanent  residence  there,  and 
many  of  the  principal  cities  have  been 
almost  depopulated  through  fear.  But  to 
proce(id : 

Early  in  December  Zapata  started  out 
at  the  head  of  a  marauding  band  of  per- 
haps a  thousand  lawless  followers,  deter- 
mined to  "throw  a  scare"  into  the  city  of 
Mexico.  He  rode  within  sight  of  the  city, 
set  on  fire  three  small  villages,  and  rode 
away  again.  The  smoke  from  his  devasta- 
tion could  be  seen  from  the  spires  of  the 
cathedrals  in  the  capital.  He  then  made  a 
long  detour  to  the  west  and  south,  and  on 
Christmas  Day  again  appeared  near 
Tenancingo,  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  within 
easy  telephone  distance  of  the  city.  There 
he  overtook  twenty  rurales,  and  killed 
thirteen  of  them,  the  rest  escaping.  Some 
women,  wives  of  the  rurales,  and  a  child, 
who  witnessed  the  butchery  and  protested, 
were  killed,  and  their  bcrdies  were  then 
mutilated. 

Zapata  creates  a  follower  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible — by  handing  Mm  a  rifle. 
And  to  the  average  Mexican  a  rifle  means 
everything.    But,  we  are  informed: 

The  only  political  reason  for  Zapata's 
increased    strength     since    Madero' s    in- 
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auguration  lies  in  the  fact  that  Madero 
indulged  in  many  extravagant  promises 
before  his  revolution  was  successful.  He 
assured  the  people  that  if  they  would  drive 
out  Diaz  and  place  him  in  power  he  would 
divide  up  the  great  estates  and  place  them 
under  the  ownership  of  the  whole  people. 
Of  course  he  has  not  fulfilled  these  prom- 
ises, and  the  result  is  that  Zapata  finds 
an  easy  and  effective  argument  to  use 
,  Avith  many  who  might  otherwise  hesitate 
to  become  mere  outlaws.  "As  Don 
Pancho  has  not  given  you  what  is  yours," 
says  Zapato,  in  effect,  "take  this  rifle  and 
follow  me  and  I  will  give  you  what  you 
have  been  promised  and  have  not  received." 
Thus  Madero's  false  political  preaching  has 
reacted. 

A  large  number  of  foreigners  holding 
property  in  southern  Mexico  have  been 
forced  to  "contribute"  to  Zapata,  who 
CAadently  possesses  the  cool  suavity  of  the 
traditional  bandit  as  well  as  the  ferocious 
cunning.  These  "contributions"  are  made 
in  the  hope  that  thus  devastation  and 
murder  may  be  avoided,  tho  they  are  not 
always  successful. 

The  following  story,  says  our  informant, 
Avas  told  him  by  a  wealthy  mine-owner 
who  was  lucky  to  escape  from  Zapata  with 
anything  on  his  back  at  all.  As  the  story 
runs:  ._.- 

He  was  sitting  one  hot  summer  day  in 
his  office,  when  he  saw  a  group  of  horse- 
men approaching  up  the  road.  By  their 
i-agged  formation  he  knew  they  were  not 
rurales,  and  the  plentiful  banderillos  of 
(cartridges  which  were  strung  about  their 
persons  apprized  him  of  their  character  as 
bandits.  He  reflected  that  he  was  alone 
with  a  single  assistant,  and  resolved  to 
parley  with  them  instead  of  retreating  to 
his  house  and  barricading  himself  from 
within. 

In  front  of  the  office  the  leader  dis- 
mounted and  entered  alone.  It  was 
Zapata.  In  the  most  polite  manner  pos- 
sible, and  after  the  most  courteous  greet- 
ings, the  bandit  pleaded  the  poverty  of  his 
"patriotic"  cause,  and  informed  the  mine- 
owner  that,  as  a  loyal  friend  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  was  expected  to  "contribute"  six 
thousand  pesos;  in  fact,  that  was  the 
amount  which  he  had  been  levied.  The 
iTiine-owner,  as  diplomatically  as  possible, 
called  Zapata's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
(he  revolution  was  over,  that  Mexico  was 
supposedly  at  peace,  and  added  that,  any- 
way, he  did  not  possess  six  thousand  pesos. 

Whereupon  Zapata  beckoned  to  two  of 
his  men,  who  approached,  dragging  their 
rifles  carelessly  along  the  path.  Then, 
ignoring  the  remark  about  the  alleged 
peaceful  state  of  the  country,  the  bandit 
politely  inquired  what  sum  of  money  the 
"Americano"  felt  he  would  like  to  "con- 
tribute." The  owner  replied  that  he 
would  gladly  give  all  that  he  possest 
Avhich  was  tAventy-thre(>  hundred  i)esos 
*$l,loO).  With  a  smile  which  was  half 
a  scowl,  Zapata  said  he  would  accept  this 
"trifling"  .sum.  The  mine-owner  then 
invited  him  into  the  house,  opened  his  safe 
in  the  presence  of  th<'  baiulil,  and  permitted 
him  to  see  that  it  contaiiu^d  only  twenty- 
three  hundred  pesos,  which  were  duly 
liandcid  over. 

After  carefully  disposing  of  this  on  his 
own  person,  while  his  followers  gn'edily 
"wat-ched    him,    Zapata    "requested"     the 


The  Howard  Watch 


The  Telephone  Oper- 
ators in  New  York 
City  handle  180,000 
calls  every  rush  hour. 
They  will  connect  you 
with  any  one  of  500,000 
subscribers  in  half  a 
minute. 

Ask  the  Exchange  Manager 
how  he  can  handle  all  these 
calls,  and  he  will  tell  you 
tersely,  "By  saving  the  sec- 
onds." 

"Schedule  time"  is  the  key- 
note of  American  industry. 
That  means  HOWARD  time. 
There's  always  somebody 
higher  up  holding  a  HOWARD 


Watch  on  the  job — demand- 
ing the  Howard  type  of 
accuracy  and  punctuality. 

The  Howard  is  the  one  watch 
in  the  world  wholly  adapted  to 
modem  progress.  It  has  the  pre- 
cise construction  and  the  scientific 
adjustment. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached — from  the  17-jewel  (double 
roller)  in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Jas. 
Boss  Extra  gold-filled  case  at  $40, 
to  the  23-jcwel  at  $150 — and  the 
EDWARD  Howard  model  at$35o. 

Find  the  Howard  jeweler  in 
your  town  and  talk  to  him.  Not 
every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOW- 
ARD. The  jeweler  who  can  is  a 
good  man  to  know. 


Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log  of 
the  Howard  Watch,"  giving  the  record  of  his  own 
Howard  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it.  Drop 
us  a  post-card,  Dept.  O ,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.    HOWARD   WATCH   WORKS,   Boston,   Mass. 
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SECTIONAL   BOOKCA.se 

Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

MADK  uii'lfr  our  own  palrnlt^.  in  our  own  factors,  ami  tho  t»u- 
liic  production  set  Id  direct  lo  i!n'  honu'  ;tn'i  ortioc.  Thai  is  the 
reason  wc  can  offer  tiieiu  at  suci»  rratoiiahte  pricr^.  tiiii  Sevliiinal 
Hookiases  are  tho  pr. duct  of  years  of  undivided  attenliou  lo  this 
one  lint'  of  nianuriieture.  Hook  8t  clions  have  «o«-bi*i*/i»if^.  rfi*- 
appearinn  filanx  doom,  and  are  hiuhlv  finished  in  !nC)l-ll> 
OOI.IU'.N  ()\K  Oiliir  stv  li's  and  finishes  at  correspondinul.v  low 
priees.     Write  for  New  Catalogue  No.  13. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  FalU.  N.  Y. 

Mann/actut'irs  n^  Sti-ti.nial  /.'.i«>Vrasra  a«</  Fithi{j  Ciitnu'ts. 
New  Tork  Showroomi  :   FlAtiron   Bldg. 
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Standardize 
Your    Stationery 

What  hundreds  of  other  firms  have  dona — 
You  can  do.  If  they  are  using  a  certain 
grade  of  Bond  Paper  for  all  House  Letter- 
Heads,  Invoices,  Checks,  Receipts,  etc.,  and 
another  grade  for  Records,  Reports,  Inter- 
House  correspondence,  etc., — so  can  You. 
The  plan  is  to  have  a  Standard — and  to 
hold  to  it. 


THE  AMERICAN 


Look  for 
the 
'EAGLE  A" 
Water- 
Mark. 


It's 

A 

Good 

Habit. 


To  make  it  productive  in  the  highest  degree 

—  Standardize  it  by  Specifying 

(Fac-Simile  Water-Mark) 
The  DeLuxe  Business  Paper 

Any  Business  Man  who  likes  Good  Stationery 
ought  to  send  for  our  Portfolio  of  Coupon  Bond 
Specimen  Business  Forms.  Writi-  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN    WRITING    PAPER   COMPANY 
25  Main  Street  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Ask  your  Printer  or  Lithographer  to  show 
you    samples    of    "  EAGLE    A"    PAPERS. 


CARD    SET    $100 


1 


In  handsome  book  form— rich 
lookinu,  convenient.  Two  packs 
highest     quality,     gilded-edee  p    ,     ■• 
pin.tini;   canU  with   ocore  pad.    ■OHpaio 
Genuine   Seal     Grain    leather  cane, 
leather   lined       Fa.sten8  with    button 
cla«[i.    When  closed,  looks  like  book 
with  Kilt-edue  leai-eH.    Limited  offer 
Sl.OO  pi'fttpaid     Prompt  refund    if 
not  completely  hatinfied. 

V.  TT  .  TT  ecKS  \,0.  SpHmrfli-ld.MiK.. 


We  will  buy  or  sell 
American  Real  Estate  6s 
Estates  Long  Beach  6s 
N.  Y.  Realty  Owners  6s 

PEABODY&  COMPANY 

42   Broadway,   New  York  City 

.SPECI.M.ISTS     I.\"    REAL    ESTATE     SECURITIKS 

Quotations  or  Statistics  on   any  stocks  or  bonds 
will  be    supplied    by   our  Statistical    Department. 


American  to  mount  his  horse,  which  was 
tethered  back  of  his  house,  and  follow  the 
band.  Kno^\^ng  it  was  useless  to  resist,  and 
hoping  that  he  might  yet  escape  by  some 
use  of  his  wits,  the  mine-owner  accepted 
what  had  been  offered  as  a  "request,"  the 
denial  of  which  would  doubtless  .  have 
meant  his  instant  extinction. 

That  night  the  American  •  slept  in  the 
bandit  camp,  a  dozen  miles  away  in  the 
hills.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  over- 
heard two  of  the  bandits  whispering, 
"What  will  you  do  wth  him  after  you 
kill  him?"  asked  one.  "Cut  out  his  heart 
and   take   it  to  my   old  woman."    "What 


"Wretch,"    re- 
' '  You   are    too 

Eat  it  raw!'' 


for?"  "She'll  cook  it." 
plied  the  second  bandit 
much  like  a  soft  Gringo. 

The  mine-owner  knew  that  this  was  a 
commonplace  and  serious  conversation 
among  primitive  men  whose  ancestors  had 
been  savages,  and  who  now,  in  anarchical 
upheaval,  were  reverting  to  type.  For- 
tunately, however,  he  also  knew  that  they 
were  children  as  well  as  savages,  and  could 
be  diverted  if  he  could  but  properly  appeal 
to  their  irresponsible  instincts.  In  the 
early  dawn  he  called  for  Zapata,  and  told 
him  he  possest  two  marvelous  fighting- 
cocks  which  he  had  long  been  preparing 
for  combat  on  the  coming  Sunday.  Zapata 
instantly  was  eager  to  get  the  cocks,  and 
the  immediate  followers  who  overheard  the 
convensation  quickly  forgot,  apparently, 
their  intention  of  murder,  or  at  least  post- 
poned it.  Zapata  offered  to  have  some 
of  his  men  go  back  with  the  American  and 
get  the  cocks. 

They  were  about  to  start,  when,  as  an 
afterthought,  the  American  turned  back 
to  the  leader  and  said  that  he  would  not 
reveal  the  whe^reabouts  of  his  cocks  unless 
the  bandit  chief  agreed  to  let  him  off  with 
his  life;  and  he  thereupon  revealed  that  he 
had  overheard  the  conversation  of  the  night 
l)efore.  The  Mexicans  who  overheard  this 
laughed  immoderately,  rather  pleased  with 
the  "Americano's"  shrewdness.  Zapata 
put  the  question  to  a  vote  among  his  men, 
and  they  unanimously  agreed  to  let  the 
Gringo  live  if  he  produced  two  good  game- 
birds.  That  he  had  given  up  his  money 
had  not  mollified  them,  but  if  he  was 
willing  to  give  up  his  fighting-cocks  and 
at  the  same  time  was  clever  enough  to 
demand  his  life  in  exchange  for  them  they 
were  more  than  pleased. 

In  fact,  he  returned,  under  escort,  with 
the  cocks,  stayed  and  watched  the  ensuing 
fight,  in  which  one  was  killed,  and  then, 
before  he  departed  on  his  way  for  th(!  city 
of  Mexico,  Zapata  opened  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne and  drank  his  health. 


"WHAT    THE    PRISONER    LEARNS 

A  \  /  E  hear  a  lot  these  days  of  the  pro- 
gressive  efficiency  of  our  prison  sys- 
tems, of  the  reforms  that  are  being  every 
day  made — and  especially,  says  Julian 
Leavitt  in  The  American  Magazine,  of  the 
"profitaV)le"  trades  "the  fallen  brother" 
is  being  taught.  And  almost  all  of  this, 
he  quickly  adds,  is  plain  tommy-rot. 
Either  the  prisoner  is  thoroughly  taught 
some  trade  of  which  the  pri.son  has  a 
monopoly,  or,  as  is  more  often  the  case, 
he  is  perversely  informed  in  the  intricacies 


Garter 


Holds  up  your  half -hose  as 
smooth  as  your  skin.  Doesn't 
let  go  until  released.  Surpasses 
in  qucJity.durability.neatness  of 
finish,  and  gives  solid  comfort. 

Look  for  the  trade  marks  and 
the  moulded  rubber  button. 


Ni. 


I 


CORW 


\\Hzr  mS'^  Either  type, 
Silk.  50  cent* 
L!sle,  25  cents 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Geo.  Frost  Co.,  Makers,  Boston 


Foresight 

The  mere  possession  of  $100-$500- 
$1000  does  not  make  anyone  rich.  The 
investment  of  any  of  these  sums  in  an  eco- 
nomically sound  and  legally  safeg^iarded 
6%  Mortgage  Bond  will  start  your  money 
working  and  give  you  a  good  inconte. 
Bonds  in  denominations  of  $100-$500- 
$1000  and  paying  a  net  interest  of  6% 
yearly  are  offered  to  small  and  large  in- 
vestors by  the  New  York  Real  Estate 
Security  Company.  The  security  is  in- 
come-producing, business  and  residential 
property  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
New  York  City.  This  is  the  class  of  prop- 
erty that  has  made  many  weM  known  New^ 
York  families  multimillionaires.  Principal 
and  interest  are  legally  safeguarded  by  a 
pledge  of  all  the  Company's  assets  to  a 
trust  company,  acting  as  trustee  for  the 
bondholders. 

Interest  is  paid  semi-annually  in  January 
and  July,  and  the  bonds  are  tax  exempt 
in  New  York  State. 

Buy  these  bonds  no'w. 

This    Company    does  not  issue  profit- 
sharing  or  installment  bonds. 
Write  for  Circular  44 

New  York  Real  Estate  Security 

Company,      42  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 
CAPITAL  STOCK      ...     -     $3,950,000 
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of  some  purely  woman's  work,  "leaving 
him  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  about 
as  capable,  about  as  profitable,  a  fix,  as  if 
he  had  been  trained  to  serve  as  nursemaid 
or  governess."  But  for  an  illustration  or 
two.    Says  our  informant: 

To-day  therfe  'are,  as  far  as  I  can  esti- 
mate, some  ten  thousand  prisoners  learn- 
ing "  needle- trades  "  in  our  various  prisons. 
Every  one  of  these  men  is  forcing  some 
working-girl  outside  into  idleness,  or  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  or  the  lowest  step 
of  all.  And  every  one  of  these  men  hates 
his  work  and  the  State  which  has  broken 
faith  with  him.  I  have  been  told  repeat- 
edly by  wardens  of  institutions  in  which 
both  the  contract  and  State  account  sys- 
tems were  operated  side  by  side  that  far 
more  disorders  and  mutinies  occurred  in 
the  contract  shops,  and  particularly  in  the 
shirt  and  overall  shops,  than  in  the  others. 
"It  is  an  insult  to  what  manhood  remains 
to  them,"  one  warden  told  me,  "and  they 
resent  it  bitterly." 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  other  im- 
portant prison  industries.  There  is  the 
hollow-ware  industry.  In  the  prison 
foundry  the  men  may  be  taught  to  cast 
those  great  black  iron  pots  and  pans, 
griddles,  skillets,  and  skewers  which 
formed  the  chief  equipment  in  your  grand- 
mother's kitchen,  but  which  to-day— 
what  with  the  growing  popularity  of 
aluminum  and  agate  ware — are  relegated 
more  or  less  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  and 
to  the  more  backward  communities.  This 
is  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  trade  to  learn. 
In  its  day  it  was  a  well-paid  trade.  But 
the  fierce  competition  of  the  prison  goods 
has  simply  destroyed  this  industry  so  that 
to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  single  hollow- 
ware  foundry  in  the  United  States  outside 
the  prison.  I  base  this  statement  upon 
the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
(20th  Ann.  Rept.,  p.  126)  and  a  letter  from 
J.  F.  Valentine,  president  of  the  Iron- 
molders'  Union  of  North  America.  In 
order  to  earn  a  living  at  this  trade,  as 
judge  and  warden  and  chaplain  have 
promised  him,  the  ex-convict  must  return  to 
prison! 

Or  the  prisoner  may  be  taught  broom- 
and  brush-making,  another  important 
prison  industry.  This  is  not  exclusively  a 
woman's  trade,  nor  is  it  a  monopolized 
prison  trade.  It  is  worse.  It  is  a  blind 
worker's  trade,  one  of  the  very  few  occupa- 
tions open  to  the  sightless  unfortunates. 
When  the  discharged  convict  engages  in 
this  work  he  is  taking  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  wretches  who  are  even  worse  off 
than  he  is. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  trains  its  pris- 
oners to  make  binding-twine.  But  the  con- 
vict who  hopes  to  earn  his  living  by  this 
trade  will  have  to  leave  the  State.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Houk,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  that  there  is  only  one 
other  binding-twine  plant  in  the  whole 
State,  the  International  Flax  Twine  Com- 
pany, and  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  L-  Rice, 
of  this  company,  states  frankly  that  the 
manufacture  of  binding-twine  is  not  skilled 
labor,  that  two-thirds  of  the  work  is  done 
by  women,  and,  finally,  that  his  comp.^ny 
employs  no  dischargwl  (convicts. 

Boot-  and  shoe-making  is  another  impor- 
tant prison  trade.  But  tliis,  also,  is  rapidly 
becoming  feminized,  the  census  statistics 
showing  (Bulletin  72,  p.   17)  that  in  the 


Combination  Set — Consists  of  Triple  Silver  Plated  Razor;  Metal  Box  containing  12double- 

edged  Blades;  Telescope  Pattern  Badger  Hair  Shaving  Brush;  Sticlt  Gillette  Shaving 

Soap  in  Triple  Silver  Plated  Holder;  Velvet  lined.  Nickel  Plated  Case,  $6.50 

A  Simple  Thing 
To  Mean   So  Much 

A  man  went  around  the  world  with  this 
little  case  tucked  in  the  side  of  his  grip.  It 
insured  him  a  clean  velvet  shave  every  day 
wherever  he  happened  to  be. 

No  trouble  to  pack  up.  No  stropping,  no 
honing.    No  waiting  and  no  tips. 

Selling  by  thousands  to  travelers,  motorists,  sportsmen  and 
businessmen.  Worth  while  if  you  make  only  one  short  trip  a 
year,  and  at  home  it  affords  all  the  shaving  necessities  reduced 
to  simplest  form.  Ready  to  hand;  easy  to  care  for.  ^>-  --» 
Sanitary  metal  case,  damp  proof  and  rust   proof.     «p0.5U 

Gillette 

Safety  Razor 

For  sale  in  forty  thousand  retail  stores  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe 


No  Stropping    "^il^ggJSgi^^^^^    No   Honing 

KNOWN  TH^^^^^^ORLD  OVER 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company,  22  West  Second  Street,  Boston 


The  Drudgery  of  Sweeping 

is  unknown  to  the  woman  using  BISSELL'S  "Cyco"  BALL-BEARING 
Sweeper,   world   renowned  for  its  light  running-  and  thorough- 
ness.    In  every  country  on  the  globe  where  carpets  and  rugs  are 
used,  the  Bissell  Sweeper  is  sold,  and  everywhere  recognized  as 
the  best  and  most  efficient  carpet  sweeper  made. 

•|-.|r       -|-^  ¥  ^    C*  T^  T    T        '^  ^^  original,  genuine  machine  that 
LJ  V  ^    9  £  \mt  .w     ^"^   been    thirty-six    ye.ars   on    the 
*^  market,  and  while   imitated,   has 

always  maintained  the  foremost  position,   constantly    growing    in 
favor  until  toilay  it  is   recognized   throughout   the  worUi  as  the 
best.      Sweeps  easily,  silently  and  thoroughly,  raises  no  dust, 
brightens  and  preserves  your  carpets  and  rugs,  and  will  outlast  fifty  corn 
brooms.      Price    )?2.75   to  $5.75.      For  sale  by  all  first-cl.iss  dealers. 

Let  u*  send  you  our  booklet  "Ea«y,  Economical,  Sanitary  Swoepinu." 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO..   Dept.   38  A,  Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 
(Largest  Bxclusive  Carpet  Sweeper  Makers  in  the  World.) 
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All  rooms 
evenly  warm! 


It  is  one  thing  to  "heat"  a  house 
— another  to  warm  it.  It  may 
be  heated  at  85  degrees,  and 
money  wasted  for  excess  fuel. 
But,  all  rooms  held  evenly  at 
70  degrees  in  coldest  weather 
means  a  warm  home  without 
fuel  w^astes — and  you  have  that 
by  using  an 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Regitherm 


for  regulating  heating  boilers  and 
furnaces.  It  is  self-acting  and  self- 
contained— no  electricity,  no  water-  or 
air-pressure,  no  complex  machinery; 
nothing  to  wear  out. 

REGITHERM  control  is  very  simple.  The 
sensitive  regulator  (with  the  "everlasting" 
Sylphon  brass  bellows)  goes  on  the  wall  of 
living  room ;  you  set  indicator  at  any  tem- 
perature wanted —' 60°  to  80°).  Then  keep 
hands  off— the  REGITHERM  does  the  rest, 
day  and  night  all  winter,  by  opening  and 
closing  the  heater  draft  and  check  dampers, 
as  necessary.  Rooms  never  get  too  cold,  nor 
what  you  call  "hot" — just  evenly  warm  at  a 
healthful  degree. 

No  coal  wastes — one  winter's  economy  will 
pay  for  a  REGITHERM  and  also  save  the 
energy  of  running  down  and  up  cellar  stairs 
to  regulate  dampers. 

Our  free  booklet  'New 
Heating  Aids"  fully 
explains  the  REGI- 
THERM, also  tells 
about  Norwall  and 
Sylphon  Valves  and 
Regulators — the  better 
heating  they  produce, 
with  money  and  labor 
saved.  'Why  not  write 
to-day? 

J\MERIGAy^ADIATOK(;0A\PAJ^ 

■Write  Department  Q  CHICAGO 

Makers  ol  IDEAF    Boiler s  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 

fflS  ^ES  fffir  ^E|  ^Bs  ^Es  fiffij  vw^  fffiy  ^B 

Ihe  WITTEN 

Cart 


used  In  every  State.    Every 
iiciple  new;  all  iron  maUe- 
ahlo  except  Wi>od  Iwx  coui- 
plctcly  ironed.  Wheels 
3  n.      2  inch 
rim.  Will  not 
injure      aod. 
Capacity     10 
ft     or    640    lbs. 
Dinnpinff  entirely   auto- 
matic.    Krid  gate  always 
under  control.     No  effort 
required    t<>  push    It.       A 
tviv  fan  do   a   man's  work. 
ri,  ( .-..jty    and  price  reason- 
able.    Write  t-^-hiy  f'.r  illustriit.  •!  iiil;ilol!UC. 

BAKER    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
596  Hunter  BIdg.,  Chicago.  III. 


period  1890  to  1905  there  was  an  increase 
of  only  16,000  wage-earners  in  this  industry, 
of  which  nearly  13,000  were  women  and 
children.  In  1905  these  two  classes  con- 
stituted 36.4  per  cent,  of  the  workers  in 
the  trade,  so  that  the  prospect  for  any 
man  with  the  prison  stain  on  his  record  is 
not  o%'erbright. 

The  first  lesson  the  convict  in  one  of  our 
contract  prisons  learns,  is  that  he  is  not  a 
ward  of  the  State,  "but  a  private  slave  in 
a  private  prison."  And  if  j'ou  don't  believe 
it,  says  Leavitt,  turn  to  the  sworn  testimony 
of  the  Rev.  John  Luckey,  who  served  as 
chaplain  at  Sing  Sing  for  eighteen  years. 

Question:  When  new  convicts  are  re- 
ceived into  the  prison,  .  .  .  how  is  the  dis- 
tribution made? 

.4  nswer:  Frequently,  when  three  or  four 
convicts  come  to  the  prison,  several  con- 
tractors will  come  in  to  look  at  them 
while  they  still  remain  in  the  warden's 
office.  The  warden,  putting  one  of  them 
forward,  and  addressing  himself  to  a  con- 
tractor, will  perhaps  say: 

"Well,  Mr.  So-and-So,  how  do  you  like 
this  man?     Will  he  suit  you?" 

The  contractor  so  addrest  will  then 
examine  his  points,  .  .  .  scrutinizing  his 
limbs,  joints,  build,  and  general  appear- 
ance, and  will  reply: 

"Well,  I  guess  I  don't  want  this  fellow. 
He  looks  as  if  he  were  too  lazy  to  work." 

"Then  what  do  you  say  to  this  one?" 
liringing  forward  and  exhibiting  a  second 
man,  pale,  perhaps  from  long  confinement 
in  jail; 

"Well,  he  looks  rather  weak,  but  I  guess 
I  might  take  him  at  half  price.  ..." 

He  will  probably  be  taken  to  the  phy- 
sician for  an  examination,  who  not  in- 
frequently gives  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  man  is  not  able  to  do  more  than 
half  the  ordinary  work  of  an  ordinary 
man,  and  he  is  accordingly  let  to  the 
contractor.  ...... 

Question:  Do  scenes  similar  to  the  one 
that  you  have  described  a  moment  ago, 
but  on  a  broader  scale,  ever  occur  on  the 
expiration  of  one  contract  and  before  the 
men  are  regularly  let  on  another? 

A  nswer:  Yes.  ...  I  was  my.self  an  eye- 
witness of  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  A 
certain  contract  had  expired,  whereby  some 
fifty  men  were  released  from  productive 
labor.  These  men  were  brought  into  the 
prison-yard  and  made  to  stand  in  a  row, 
with  their  backs  against  the  wall.  Several 
gentlemen  then  holding  contracts  were 
summoned  and  asked  on  what  terms 
they  were  willing,  temporarily,  to  take  the 
labor  of  these  convicts.  Thus  invited, 
they  passed  up  and  down  the  line,  examin- 
ing the  men  one  by  one,  closely  scrutinizing 
their  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  indulging 
in  jocular  and  sometimes  coarse  remarks 
thereupon.     The  warden  at  length  said: 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  what  will  you  give  me 
for  the  labor  of  the  whole  lot  together?  " 

A  contractor  responded,  "I  will  give  you 
twenty  cents  a  day."  A  second  advanced 
slightly  on  that  offer.  The  bidding  went 
on,  as  at  an  ordinary  auction  sale,  till  no 
higher  per  diem  could  be  obtained,  when 
the  men  Avere  let  .  .  .  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

All  this  transpired  several  years  ago,  but 
the  same  conditions,  asserts  Mr.  Leavitt, 


Glue  Down  That  Started 
Veneer  and  Save 

1.  A   good  chair  from   untimely  death 

2.  Clothing  from  being  torn 

3.  Your  reputation  for  good  housekeeping 

Honestly  now,  isn't  that  result 
well  worth  the  time  it  will  take  and 
the  dime  you  will  pay  for  a  bottle  of 


L^R 


GUU 


Look  at  that  spreader  —  it  works  the 
glue  into  cracks  and  holes,  lays  it  on 
thin  and  even,  never  gets  gummed  up 
as  a  brush  does.  It's  the  new  idea  in  glue. 

Again,  our  new  air-tight  cap  keeps 
the  glue  from  drying  up.  Use  a  little, 
put  the  cap  on,  and  it  will  keep  ready 
to  use  again  a  year  from  today.  No 
bad  smell,  no  waste,  no  mussiness. 

Get  Two  10  Cent  Bottles  Today 
( One  for  the  office,  one  for  the  home) 

Send  for  Ucc  booklet,  "Glueisni" — It  will 
reward  you  for  reading  it. 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO. 

tf^e  manufiicturr  Glues  {hard  or  liquid) 
in  hulk  for  all  induitrial  purposes. 

74  Essex  Avenue,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Sold  also  in  tubes  from  which  you 
apply  llie  e1u«  direct.      Ideal  adhesive 
for  desk  and  office  use. 

Library  Slips  with  every 
Bottle  and  Tube. 


ENJOY 
GRAND 
OPERA 


You  will  enjoy  Grand  Opera 
still  more  than  you  do  if  you 
will  read  M  iss  Mabel  Wagnalls' 
"Stars  of  the  Opera."  You 
won't  need  a  libretto  if  you 
read  this  book.  In  it  the 
music  and  the  plots  of  more 

M  ^^  than  a  dozen  grand  operas  are 

I  I   %f    Ih     so  entertainingly  described 
that  even  if  you  "don't  know 
one  note  from  another"  you  will  become  enthusi- 
astic about  the  music  and  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
every  aria  with  appreciation  and  understanding. 

Added  to  the  opera  descriptions  are  personal 
interviews  with  the  prima  donne.  Read  these 
and  learn — what  Melba  thought  the  first  time 
she  heard  an  opera ;  what  Calv^  practices  for  her 
high  notes;  and  what  has  made  Nordica  "weep 
barrels  of  tears." 

izmo,  cloth,  with  many  portraits  of  singers, 
$i.2o,  net;   postpaid,  $1.30. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  Ea.st  23d  Street,  New  York 
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are  present  to-day.  Here  is  ."just  one 
story,"  typical,  we  are  told,  of  thousands. 
It  is  that  of  a  man  rightly  convicted. 

"No,  I  am  not  pretending  that  I  was  sent 
up  innocently,"  he  told  me;  "I  was  guilty. 
I  had  got  in  with  a  fast  crowd  and  was 
afraid  to  be  called  a  tin  sport,  so  I  spent 
more  than  I  had.  I  stole — from  my  em- 
ployer and  even  from  friends.  It  wasn't 
very  much  altogether — perhaps  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars.  If  I  had  been  given 
a  chance  to  pay  it  off  by  instalments — ■ 
suspended  sentence,  I  think  they  call  it — 
I  would  probably  have  paid  it  off  within 
a  year  and  kept  straight  the  rest  of  my  life. 

"Some  men,  you  know,  learn  from  books, 
others  from  blows.  It  took  a  blow  to  teach 
me.  But  the  first  one  was  enough.  I  was 
in  bad  luck,  tho;  the  judge  had  a  grouch 
that  morning  and  gave  me  practically  the 
limit 

"In  prison  they  told  me  they  would 
make  a  man  of  me.     So  they  sold  me  to 

and  ;    I  spent  six  years  in  the 

shirt-factory,  doing  women's  work.  I  was 
one  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  place,  but 
if  my  work  wasn't  perfect  every  day  I  was 
clubbed  and  starved.  If  my  output  fell 
short  I  was  starved  and  clubbed. 

"I  stayed  there  three  hundred  and 
twelve  weeks.  I  was  worth  at  least  ten 
dollars  a  week  to  the  contractors.  Alto- 
gether they  got  over  three  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  my  labor.  And  what  did 
I  get  out  of  it?" 

He  pulled  out  two  bills  and  a  few  coins. 

"  They  gave  me  five  dollars  on  discharge. 
Three-twenty  they  gave  me  to  come  to  New 
York.  Fifteen  dollars  they  allowed  me  for 
my  own  clothes;  otherwise  they  would 
have  fitted  me  out  Avith  a  prison  suit  and 
overcoat  that  you  could  recognize  a  block 
away. 

"Altogether,  my  six  years  of  work 
brought  me  $23.20,  and  now  I'm  supposed 
to  be  reformed — ■ 

"Oh,  I'm  not  bitter  over  it;  what's  the 
use?  I  got  what  was  coming  to  me,  I 
suppose. 

"But  look  here.  The  last  book  I  read 
in  the  wormy  prison  library  was  something 
on  civil  government.  It  was  pretty  dry 
stuff.  One  chapter  was  named  'The 
Theory  of  the  State,'  or  something  like 
that.  I  began  to  read  it;  but  it  occurred 
to  me  how  little  you  men  who  sit  at  your 
desks  and  write  about  the  State  can  know 
about  it.  To  you  it's  only  a  word.  Do  you 
know  what  it  means  to  us  behind  the  bars? 
Tl'e  know  what  the  State  is.  It  was  the 
State's  attorney  who  prosecuted  us,  and 
tho  State's  judge  who  put  us  away  in  the 
State's  prison.  The  warden  who  rules  us 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  tho 
Governor  himself,  the  highest  ])ower  in 
the  State,  sits  on  the  board  of  control. 

"Once  every  month,  when  the  parolQ 
board  meets  in  the  warden's  office,  to  hear 
appeals,  we  know  that  the  State  is  again 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  us. 

"But  we,  in  our  cells,  also  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  State.  Wo  know  all  its 
pretensions,  and  we  know  all  its  deeds; 
and  in  the  darkness  of  our  colls  wo  come 
to  a  decision.  We  believe  that  the  State 
which  j)rofesses  to  imprison  us  for  our 
good  and  for  tho  good  of  society,  and  then 
sells  us  into  slavery;  which  pretends  to 
teach  us  a  trade  and  then  mocks  us  hy 
forcing  us  to  compete  in  the  crowded  mar- 
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Fifty  times  more 
beneficial  than  a 
TurkishBath-the 
radiant  energy 
of  Electric  Light 

Tones  the  Entire  System 


fe  ^~i^-. 
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You  can't  be  healthy  unless  you  sweat. 
Sweating  is  the  appointed  business  of  the  skin 
pores — to  throw  off  the  constantly  accumulat- 
ing body  poisons.  Exercise  and  Sitnligki  stim- 
ulate the  pores  to  do  this  necessary  work. 
Lack  of  exercise  and  sunlight  means  failure  to 
sweat,  and  that  means  a  body  clogged  with 
poisons.  Sooner  or  later  this  clogging  brings 
debility  and  disease. 

Businessmen,  busywomen,  don't  get  enough 
sunlight  and  exercise  to  cause  thorough  sweat- 
ing. Science  has  proved  that  the  very  best 
substitute  is  the  Electric  Light  Bath  now  estab- 
lished in  Sanitariums  and  Hospitals  the  World 
over,  used  by  the  greatest  physicians  of  Europe 
and  America. 

Our  Battle  Creek  Electric  Light  Bath  Cabi- 
net   built  for  the  Home— simple,  convenient, 


efficient — can  be  placed  in  any  bathroom  or 
bedroom.  4  cents  worth  of  electric  light  gives 
a  t.iorough  bath,  no  attendant  needed. 

The  radiant  energy  of  electric  light  is  a  won- 
derful tonic — penetrates  the  tissuesof  the  body 
instantaneously  and  generates  heat  in  the 
depths  of  the  tissues  and  the  deep  layers  of  the 
skin. 

A^o  surer  regulator  of  Health  and  Energy 
can  you  invest  in  for  the  whole  family.  Ready 
instantly,  no  trouble — undress,  sit  down  in  the 
cabinet,  turn  on  the  lights — your  head  is  out- 
side, you  breathe  pure,  cool  air — 10  to  15  min- 
utes of  solid  comfort  and  delight — every  pore 
has  given  tip  its  waste— then  a  cool  shower  or 
plunge  bath  or  alcohol  rub,  and  your  flesh  is 
clean,  clear  and  sound,  your  blood  tingling  with 
renewed  energy — every  muscle  rested — brain 
refreshed.     'J'he  original  and  genuine 


Battle  Creek  Electric  Light  Bath 

Frees  the  Body  from  Poisons — Invigorates  Muscle  and  Brain. 
Used  to   build  up   Health   in  all  the  Celebrated  Sanitariums. 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  sufferers  from  Ner- 
vous troubles,  Rheumatism,  Blood  and  Skin  diseases, 
Stomach  trouble,  Neuralgia  and  Colds,  Bright's  Disease, 
Obesity  and  Anemia,  disorders  of  the  Liver  and  Kidneys, 
have  received  lasting  benefit  from  the  Electric  Light 
Baths  in  Sanitariums  and  Hospitals.  Now,  at  trifling 
expense  your  entire  family  can  be  continually  safe- 
guarded from  disease  and  debility. 

For  brainworkers  the  Battle  Creek  Electric  Light  Bath,  the 
Original  and  Genuine,  is  the  sure  road  to  Efficiency. 

Send  for  Free  Book 
of  Home  Treatments 

with  illustrations  and  full  details  of  our  Standing 
and  Folding  Cabinets,  prices  and  terms.  Our 
Cabinets  are  built  to  last  a  life-time,  shipped  with 
all  accessories  on  /o  days'  trial — and  guaranteed. 

Sanitarium  Equipment  Company 

268  West  Main  Street 
Battle  Creek  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  Our  "Book  of  Desiens 


beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  sliow-      _Lil 
ing  our  Sanitar>' Ciawfoot  Mission  and 
Staiulaiil    bookcases    and   how    you    will    save 
money  by  placing^  them  in  your  home. 

The  handsome  desijins,  the  rich  finish,  the  removable 
non-bincliiiKdoors.thuabsenceof  distifjuriny;  iron  bands, 
maketlieni  farbctfLT  tlian  the  oldfasliioned  kind. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  otheis 

or 


Sold  by  doaler; 
(.I'XX  Fl'RMTl'RE  CO.,    19  Victoria  St.,   Grand  Rapids,   Midi. 


IiIhIi  (luality  is  fjiiaranteed 
direct.     Address  Dept.  15 
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Patent  processes  will  never  put 
PATIENT  processes  out  of  fashion. 

There's  no  patent  on  the  long 
two  years  given  up  to  the  mellow- 
ing of  those  Burley  leaves  until  they 
are  ready  to   be  called  VELVET. 

It's  patience  that  matures 
the  ripe,  rich,  smooth  good- 
ness of  Velvet. 

You  don't  have  to  have 
patience — Velvet  has  it  all. 

Just  mention  it  to  your 
dealer.     He  has  lots 
of  exercise  reaching 
for  it. 


THE 

SMOOTHEST 

TOBACCO 


Full  size  2-ounce  tins 

lOc. 


The    Safe    Investment 
of  Your  Money 

In  considering  the  investment  of 
your  money  the  very  first  require- 
ment is  the  security  of  the  principal. 
There  are  other  features,  of  course, 
but  the  fimdamental  security  of  the 
investment  is  foremost.  The  prop- 
er selection  of  an  investment  bond 
which  has  this  primary  qualification, 
requires  technical  knowledge. 
Naturally  and  necessarily  the  expe- 
rienced banker,  whose  constant  busi- 
ness it  is  to  investigate  bonds  of  all 
kinds,  is  possessed  of  this  technical 
knowledge. 

If  you  are  considering  the  invest- 
ment of  funds,  and  will  state  your 
requirements  in  the  way  of  interest 
return,  maturity,  and  amount,  we 
will  be  \try  glad  to  suggest  secur- 
ities for  your  attention. 

Write  for  our  Circular  AA-m^. 

GuarantyTrust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 

Capital  and  Sarplut  -      -    $23,000,000 
Deposits 156,000,000 
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THE  ORICINAl^NON-iLEAKAPLEl 


lISIElZilLiaiD 


A  Iways  ready  to  write  at  the  first 
^^  stroke  without  shaking. 

That  is  a  vital  point  which  is  lacking  \n 
ordinary  fountain  pens.  You  can  readily 
understand  how  this  is  made  possible  in  a 
Moore  when  we  explain  that  the  pen  when 
not  in  use  lies  submerged  in  ink  which  keeps 
it  moist  and  prepared  for  instant  writing, 
positively  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
shaking. 

Bui  that  !s  not  all  of  It*  strong  feature!.  The  Moore 
can  be  carried  in  any  position  without  the  least  fear  of 
lealcing.  (Has  a  large  ink  capacity.  Always  writes 
freely  and  evenly,  and  is  easily  filled. 

Every  Moore  Non-Leakable  Fountain  Pen  carries 
with  it  the  moil  unconditional  guarantee. 

BE  SURE  IT'S  A  MOORE. 
I-'or  Sa/e  3y  Hea/ers  Evenvyv^cre. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  COJ 

ffdams.  Cus/i/n/  d,  Foster,  Jelling  ff^en^s^ 
160  DEVONSMIRt   ST..    I50ST0N.  MASS.. 
CANADIAN  AOENTS.  W  J.CAGE  4,CO.J0R0NT0.CAN.^ 


ket  of  woman's  labor;  which  pretends  to 
pay  us  for  our  enforced  labor  and  then 
gives  our  sweated  earnings  to  an  overfed 
contractor;  which  professes  to  fit  us  for 
life  and  fits  us  only  for  death — we  believe 
that  the  State  which  does  these  things  is 
no  better  than  we  are. 

"We  have,  broken  only  the  law;  the 
State  has  broken  faith.  We  are,  most  of 
us,  only  first  offenders;  the  State  is  a 
habitual  offender.  We  know  that  we  are 
guilty  and  are  eager  to  reform;  the  State 
does  not  know  and  does  not  care.  Meas- 
ured by  any  human  standard  the  State  is 
worse  than  we  are!" 

What  could  I  answer? 


KATE    SHELLEY'S    BRAVERY 


KATE  SHELLEY  is  dead, 
unknown    to 


For  years 
the  rank  and  file  of 
newspaper-readers,  this  young  woman 
attracted  an  entire  country's  attention 
some  thirty-one  years  ago  by  saving  the 
lives  of  a  trainload  of  passengers  on  a 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  express.  For  this 
she  received  her  reward,  not  in  medals  and 
prettily  engraved  appreciations  alone,  but 
in  real  hard  cash,  a  college  education,  and 
opportunities  for  honorable  work.  The 
whole  heroic  story,  as  recounted  in  the  New 
York  »S?//i,  is  as  follows: 

The  Shelley  family  came  to  America  in 
the  late  '60s.  There  were  a  father  and 
mother,  Kate,  and  a  younger  sister,  and 
they  lived  in  a  railroad-built  cottage  near 
Honeycreek,  midway  between  Boone  and 
Moingona.  They  lived  there  because  it 
was  a  danger-point  on  the  railroad  and  it 
was  necessary  for  the  section  foreman  to 
be  where  he  could  see  that  the  tracks  were 
clear.  The  Des  Moines  River  ran  close 
to  the  Shelley  home  and  the  railroad 
crossed  it  on  a  high  trestle.  One  of  the 
foreman's  duties  was  to  watch  this  wooden 
structure  and  keep  it  safe. 

Old-timers  along  the  Des  Moines  River 
still  recall  tiie  summer  of  1881.  For  days  it 
rained  continually.  Little  streams  became 
rivers,  washing  out  gulleys  and  roaring 
down  the  side  hills.  The  Des  Moines  stood 
at  high-water  mark  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

In  July  the  condition  reached  its  worst. 
Eleven  of  the  twenty-one  bridges  that 
spanned  the  river  had  been  washed  awa\-. 
Toward  evening  on  July  6  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  rain.  Section  Foreman  Shelley  had 
been  away  from  home  all  day.  As  it 
became  dark  Kate,  who  was  then  sixteen 
years  old,  asked  permission  to  go  out  with 
the  lantern. 

As  she  stept  out  of  the  door  a  small 
bridge  near  their  home  was  washed  away. 
Kate  went  toward  the  trestle,  which  they 
called  the  long  bridge,  and  looked  over  its 
wedgeliko  structure.  Down  below  the 
Des  Moines  broke  into  muddy  spray 
against  the  abutments. 

To  get  trains,  especially  the  heavy 
fr(*ights,  through  this  section  the  railroad 
had  a  helper  engine  to  couph;  with  the 
regular  locomotives  as  an  auxiliary.  This 
h<dper  engine  passed  her  and  puffed  out  on 
i  the  trestle.  She  could  see  the  reflection 
from  the  fire-box. 

Then  it  swayed  and  the  engine  crashed 
through    the    trestle.      She    heard    it   fall 
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into  the  river.  The  engineer  and  fireman 
had  jumped.  They  were  floating  in  the 
river  holding  fast  to  logs.  She  could  hear 
thjeir  voices  from  below. 

Back  in  the  consciousness  of  every  rail- 
roader is  the  train-schedule.  Kate  Shelley 
realized  that  it  was  nearly  time  for  the 
eastbound  passenger-train.  In  a  little 
while  it  would  be  due  at  Moingona,  the 
first  station  from  the  bridge,  two  miles 
away.  The  express  did  not  make  use  of 
the  helper  engine.  It  never  slowed  up. 
If  it  struck  the  bridge  it  would  in  a  mo- 
ment be  in  the  ooze  of  the  river  below. 

She  could  not  telegraph.  Two  miles 
and  the  trembling  bridge  were  between 
her  and  the  nearest  station.  Kate  Shelley 
set  out  to  save  the  train. 

The  storm  that  had  been  gathering  for 
an  hour  let  loose  and  her  lantern  was  out 
with  the  first  blast.  Day  was  gone.  There 
was  nothing  but  blackness  and  pelting  rain 
as  she  set  foot  on  the  bridge.  The  whole 
structure  shook  as  logs  and  floating  masses 
of  debris  were  dashed  by  the  mad  river 
against  the  weakened  abutments. 

When  the  wind  was  strongest  she  lay 
down  on  the  bridge  and  held  fast  to  the 
rails.  Then  there  were  breaks  in  the  ties 
where  the  helper  engine  had  gone  through. 
She  leapt  or  climbed  over  these  gaps.  Her 
one  thought  was  that  only  minutes  sepa- 
rated her  from  the  time  when  the  express 
would  be  due  at  Moingona. 

The  bridge  passed,  only  half  her  task 
was  over.  She  might  better  have  remained 
at  home  if  she  did  not  reach  Moingona 
before  the  express  puUed  out.  Her  lantern 
was  gone.  In  places  the  track  was  covered 
with  sticky  mud.  In  other  spots  there 
were  washouts  into  which  one  might  fall. 
Her  clothing  torn,  her  knees  and  hands 
bleeding,  she  ran. 

Meanwhile  the  eastbound  express  had 
pulled  in  at  Moingona.  Only  a  few  passen- 
gers alighted  and  those  who  did  huddled 
in  the  protection  of  the  station  against  the 
driving  rain.  The  last  piece  of  baggage  was 
on,  the  engineer  had  mounted  his  cab,  and 
his  hand  was  at  the  throttle  waiting  for  the 
conductor's  signal  to  start.  Then  into  the 
brightness  of  the  headlight  Kate  Shelley 
ran,  holding  up  both  hands  and  crying: 

"Stop!  Stop!  The  long  bridge's  gone 
and  the  helper  engine's  through!" 

She  fainted  on  the  track,  but  the  express 
and  its  200  passengers  were  saved. 

Kate  was  sixteen  years  old  and  strong. 
She  revived  in  a  little  while  and  went  back 
to  the  river  with  the  engine  to  bring  aid 
to  the  two  men  who  were  still  clinging  to 
the  debris  about  the  trestle. 

This  was  her  great  day.  The  passengers 
on  the  train  gave  her  a  substantial  purse. 
The  school-children  of  Dubuque  presented 
her  with  a  gold  medal.  A  medal  from  the 
State  Legislature  of  Iowa  followed,  and  the 
same  body  later  gave  her  .So,000.  More 
funds  were  raised  through  subscription  in 
Chicago  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  on  the  new 
Shelley  home.  Kate  was  enablcnl  to  finish 
a  course  in  Simpson  College  in  Indianola. 

She  was  appointed  bill  clerk  of  tlic 
State  Senate,  and  in  1904  became  station 
agent  at  Moingona.  In  Du})uque  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Cogswell  gave  a  drinl<ing-foun- 
tain  in  her  honor,  and  the  new  bridge  wliidi 
took  the  pla<'e  of  the  wooden  structure  over 
the  Des  Moines  was  named  after  her.  .  .  . 
Death  found  her  working  as  station  agent 
at  Moingona,  near  the  scene  of  her  bravery. 
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Burroughs  Duplex  (Multiple 
total)  Adding  Machine  which 
accumulates  all  kinds  of  groups 
of  figures  into  totals,  carrying 
a  grand  total  of  these  totals  at 
the  same  time.     For  the 

Retailer  and 
Wholesaler 

Totalling  sales  of  each  clerk 
and  the  store's  gross  sales  at 
one  operation. 

Summarizing  cash  and  credit 
items  at  one  operation,  with 
separate  totals  of  each. 

Recapitulating  purchases  by 
departments,  with  a  grand  total 
of  all  at  the  same  time. 

Totalling  simultaneously 
cost  and  selling  price  by  clerks, 
departments,  or  classes  of 
goods. 

Making  monthly  statements 
and  trial  bal  nee  at  one 
operation. 

For  the  Manufacturer 

Summarizing  costs  by  items 
and  by  jobs  at  one  operation. 

Adding  time  and  amount  for 
both  time  and  piece  laborers 
at  one  operation. 

Summarizing  material,  labor 
and  overhead  expense  by  jobs, 
carrying  a  grand  total  of  all  at 
the  same  operation. 

For  Every  Business 

Trial  balance-adding  and  list- 
ing debits  and  credits  at  one 
operation. 

Proving  ledger  postings  by 
sections,  with  total  of  each 
section  and  grand  total  of  all  at 
one  operation. 

Figuring  inventories,  secur- 
ing totals  of  each  class  of  goods 
and  totals  of  all  classes  at  one 
operation. 


How  Brownell  Got 
What  He  Wanted 

R.  E.  Brownell  of  the  Brownell  Shoe  Co.,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  didn't  know  he  could  get  a  complete  detailed  state- 
ment of  sales,  purchases  and  expenses  by  departments,  by 
salesmen  and  by  classes  of  goods  in  eight  stores,  all  with 
one  bookkeeper — didn't  know  it  until  a  few  months  ago. 

Now  he  says:  "If  it  had  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to 
find  it  out  and  to  get  the  means  of  doing  it,  we  would 
consider  it  money  well  spent." 

Brownell  wanted  the  information  to  give  him  an  abso- 
lute check  on  the  amount  of  goods  necessary  in  each  of 
the  eight  Brownell  stores. 

"In  our  business,"  he  says,  "this  information  is  needed 
every  day  to  enable  us  to  buy  our  stock  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  must  be  up-to-date;  it  must  be  complete; 
it  must  be  accurate." 

Brownell  uses  a  Duplex  Burroughs  Adding  Machine. 
The  Duplex' is  different  from  any  other  adding  machine. 
It  is  different  from  any  other  of  the  86  Burroughs  adding 
machines. 

The  ordinary  adding  machine  carries  a  grand  total — 
the  only  total  it  can  give.  The  Duplex  breaks  the  totals 
up  into  any  number  of  groups  of  items,  giving  a  total  of 
each  item  while  carrying  a  grand 
total  of  all  the  groups. 

You  probably  don't  know  what 
this  means  to  your  work.  Brownell 
didn't.  But  he  says  he'd  rather 
kno^w  than  to  have  $10,000  in  cash 
and  not  know. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  it  means  to 
your  work,  without  a  cent  of  cost 
or  obligation  to  you. 

Burroughs    Adding    Machine 

49    Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Makeri  of  addine  and  iistine  machinei,  listine  and  non  littinf 
calculating    machinei — S6    difertnt    modeli — $7 SO    to   $QSO 


Saves  80%  of  the 
heat  wasted  up  the 
chimney  by  all  other 
grates.  Economical 
to  operate. 

Burns  any  kind  of 
fuel. 

Keeps  fire  over  night. 
Requires  nt)  .special  chimney  construction. 
Made  for  old  houses  as  well  as  new. 
.Satisfaction    guaranteed    or    money    re- 
turned.    Oo,ooo  now  in  use. 

RATHBONE    FIREPLACE    MFG.    CO. 

5902  Clyde  Park  Ave-.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Adirondack  Foot  Warmers 

(or  Autoing.  Driving  and  Sitting  Oatdoors 

Insure    c<izinp»s.    warnitll.    comfort  !       Make 

livjn?  outd<K>rs  in  >S'iiil«'r  n  k^t'n  enjoyment. 

Worn  by  men  and  women.  Sheepskin  with 

heavy,  warm  wot»l   inaide  :   ten   inches 

hish       State  shoe  size  and  whether  to 

be  worn  over  shtn-s  or    hose.      Money 

back  if  uusatisfiictory. 

$1.50  PAIR.  SENT  PREPAID 

lUut^tratett  Catalog  0/  Outtionr 
Oulfltlings  FI^FK 

W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO. 

116  Main  St.        Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 


BONDS 

Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 


Acci-ptfd  by  the 
I'.  S.  ("loveniiiient 
:is  security  for 


the 


are  the  only  cl.iss  \vf  offer.     lTi-.tf;iJ  of  tin' 

Post.-il  Hanks  p.iy  the^ 

Ronds  will   ylelil    fn 

ll'ritt  for  FRhH  Circul.i 

New  Firit   Nat'l  Bank.  Dept.  CI   Columbua.  O. 
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My  best  customers  are  those 
who  originally  doubted  my 
claims. 

Nowadays  magazine  readers  are  well  aware 
that  the  publishers  of  the  paper  take  care  to  pro- 
tect them  from  advertisers  who  claim  too  much. 

They  accept  my  statements 
about  my  cigars  because  they 
know  that  if  they  were  not  true 
I  could  not  get  them  published 
month  after  month. 

But  ten  years  ago,  about  the 
time  I  started  the  mail  order 
cigar  business,  things  were  a  bit 
different. 

I  had  to  proue  my  claims 
about  my  cigars  and  then  guar- 
antee them. 

Thus  I  showed  that  by  im- 
porting my  Havana  tobacco 
from  Cuba  and  making  the 
cigars  in  my  Philadelphia  fac- 
tory and  then  selling  direct  to 
the  smoker,  I  was  able  to  offer 
for.  $5.00  per  100  the  cigar  that 
is  the  regular  10c.  goods  of  the 
trade. 

In  addition  to  my  arguments 
I  made  my  unique  offer.  Here 
it  is: 

I  wrill,  upon  request,  send  fifty 
Shivers'  Panatelas  on  approval 
to  a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepaid.  He  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the  remain- 
ing forty  at  my  expense,  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked,  if  he 
is  not  pleased  with  them ;  if  he  is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  Co  remit  the  price,  $2.50, 
writhin  ten  days. 

In  nearly  ten  years  I  have  seen 
no  reason  for  changing  the  terms 
of  this  offer.  I  sell  cigars  by  it 
now.  If  you  believe  I  am  telling 
the  truth  I  ask  you  to  accept  it. 
If  you  doubt  me,  I  challenge  you  to 
accept  it.  Either  way,  you  are  like 
to  become  one  of  my  regular  cus- 
tomers. I  figure  that  you  will  be- 
cause I  make  no  profit  on  initial 
orders.  It  is  constant  re-orders 
that  I  depend  on  for  profits. 

The  Panatela  shown  here  has 
a  genuine  Cuban  grown  Havana 
tiller  and  an  imported  Sumatra 
wrapper.  It  is  hand  made  by  adult 
cigarmakers,  and  is  the  cigar  re- 
ferred to  in  my  offer  above. 
In  ordering  state  whether  you  prefermild,  medium  or  strong 
cigars  and  include  business  card  or  give  reference. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"m 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

K.XAcr  SIZK 
AND  SHAI'H 


913  Filbert  Street 


Fnliy  Guar 
aoteed 

.00 


Sharpen  Your  Own  Razor 
Blades 


tn  a  better  edge   than 
when  new.    The  "  Vic- 
tor" Automatic  Razor  Sharpener 
strops  nil  makes   <>f  razorH.  Kasy 
operate— Bim  pi  J  slip  blade  into  shoe, 
pull  the  handle  to  and  fro  and  the  blaiie 
will  have  a  true,  keen  edge.     Kach  sh.irp- 
ener  is  fitted  with  full  length,  extra  wide, 
specially  treated  strop. 

Agenfs  write  for  terms  and  territory. 
The  Virtar  Spcfialty  Co.,  mi  E.  7tli  St..  faiitnii.  0. 


KEEP 
^YDUR  RAZOR  SHARP 

9\\  Don  t  blame  ike  razor  if  it  dulls  Quiclcly.     May- 

\fX   '"'  ''■  your  (ault.      Rub  a  (cw  drops  oE  3-in-One 
***■    oil  on  your  razor  strop.      When  lealher  is  pliable 
sirop  ss  usua'.      Any  razor  will  cut  easier,  betler 
and  stay  sharp  longer.      After  usinff,  draw  blade 
between  thumb  and    finffer  moistened   with  3'in-One. 
This  prevents  rust,  keeps  cdffe  smooth  ai.d  Iccen, 
alwayn  bharp  and  ready  for  immediate  use.   Don't  Jcropc 
your  face.    Use  3- in-One  on  your  razor  and  shave  right. 
pUUU      Write    for    liberal     free    sample    and     eprcial 
'  "'-'-    scicntifir    circular.     Try  it  your.elf.     3-IN- 
ONE  OIL  COMPANY.      128  New  St..  New  York. 


A    MORNING    WITH    MAYOR 
GAYNOR 

T  IKE  every  other  public  man,  Mayor 
-^  Gaj'nor  has  his  critics.  Some  of 
them  object  to  the  way  he  runs  his  office, 
and  some  of  them  object  even  to  his 
personal  habits — to  his  morning  walk  across 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  But  this  walk 
across  the  bridge,  thinks  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  a  good  one.  It  gives  the  Mayor 
a  tonic  dose  of  ozone  and  exercise  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  day  of  strenuousness  to 
come.    ."Then,  too,  it  is  instructive." 

One  morning  the  Mayor  saw  a  street- 
cleaner  tossing  shovelfuls  of  snow  into 
one  of  the  department-wagons. 

"Is  that  the  usual  thing?"  asked  the 
Mayor.  "Do  you  always  use  those 
wagons  for  snow-removal?" 

The  white- wings  either  didn't  recognize 
his  questioner  or  in  the  flurry  of  the 
moment  he  spoke  out  without  thinking. 

' '  Not  when  the  city  is  taking  care  of  the 
snow  itself,"  said  he.  "But  we  always 
have  to  do  it  when  the  contractors  are  on 
the  job." 

"Huh!"  said  the  Mayor  as  he  resumed 
his  walk. 

Commissioner  Edwards  was  put  on  the 
'phone  as  soon  as  Mr.  Gaynor  reached  the 
office.  This  street-cleaning  custom  was 
one  that  hadn't  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  big  man.  The  Mayor  told  him 
aliout  it,  and  Mr.  Edwards  made  a  mem- 
orandum, looked  up  the  neighborhood 
where  the  man  worked,  and  saw  to  it  that 
what  the  Mayor  had  seen  wasn't  repeated. 

As  the  Mayor  walks  he  thinks,  and  ofteii 
he  talks  too.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Gaynor  is 
often  pestered  with  unwelcome  companions. 

You  see  it  has  been  passed  around  among 
t  hose  who  are  interested  in  the  best  way  to 
approach  the  Mayor  that  he  saunters  to  his 
office  on  foot  and  usually  alone,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  unusual  for  him  to  pick  up  some 
one  on  the  way- 
There  is  no  regular  police  guard  in 
attendance  at  these  times.  Of  course,  the 
policemen  along  the  way  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  have  come  to  expect  him  between  8:15 
and  8:30  every  morning,  and  they  keep  an 
eye  open.  Also  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  Bridge  squad  passes  the  word 
over  the  span  by  telephone  when  he  enters 
the  footpath  and  they  keep  on  the  lookout 
to  see  that  he  i.sn't  bothered. 

But  just  the  same  there  are  many  men 
with  kicks  who  prefer  to  plead  their  causes 
in  the  outdoor  air  and  who  fall  into  step 
with  Mr.  Gaynor  in  the  course  of  his 
morning  walk.  Occasionally  these  persons 
are  nuisances,  but  it's  never  necessary  for 
the  Mayor  to  ask  a  policeman  to  send  them 
on  their  way.  Ho  has  a  way  of  lotting 
such  men  know  that  their  company  as  walk- 
ing-companions   isn't   desirable 

But  the  discontented  man  is  not  the  only 
walking-mate  that  the  Mayor  has  on  his 
morning  walks.  Sometimes  one  of  his 
commissioners  drops  into  step  with  him  to 
explain  some  improvement  that  is  con- 
templated. And  often  the  Mayor  makes 
the  whole  journey  alone.  At  such  times  he 
utilizes  his  minutes  to  think  out  some  plan 
or  to  outline  some  speech  or  communica- 
tion which  he  expects  to  write  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  his  office.     Fresh  air  and  exercise 


That 

Letter  You 
Praised 

— the  one  whose 
very  "feel  and 
crackle"  and  color 
seemed  to  express 
all  the  ideals  of  the 
business  firm  that 
mailed  it — letters 
like  that  are  writ- 
ten on 

Your  correspond- 
ence sent  out  on 
Old  Hampshire 
Bond  is  an  emissary 
—a  builder  of  busi- 
ness and  reputation 
whose  value  cannot 
be  estimated  in 
mere  differences  in 
paper  cost. 


You  will  see  just 
what  style  and 
shade  your  busi- 
ness calls  for  in 
the  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond  Book 
of  Specimens  — 
which  is  sent  on 
request.  It  con- 
tains suggestive 
specimens  of  let- 
terheads  and 
other  business 
forms,  printed, 
lithographed  and 
engraved  on  the 
white  and  four- 
teen colors  of  Old 
Hampshire  Bond. 

Write  for  it  on 
your  present  let- 
terhead. 

Hampshire 

Paper 
Company 

South  Hadley  Falls., 
Massachusetts 

The  only  paper  male* 
ers  in  the  world  whose 
entire  endeavor  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to 
making  bond  paper. 

Makers  of  Old  Hamp- 
shire  Bond,  "The  Sta- 
tionery of  »  Gentle- 
man," and  also  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  Type- 
writer Paper  and  Man- 
uscript  Covers. 


GEM  VENTILATORS 


FILTER. 
TU£  AlK 


SarpKUiird  voiir  health  by  nsine  a  Gem  Ventilator.  In- 
stiintly  a(iju«tal)le  to  windows  of  different  widths.  Pre- 
vents drHughta,  riiiii,  snow  and  dust. 

Ask  iin'ir  nearest  hardware  dealer  or  write  for  folder. 
GEM  VENTILATOR  COMPANY,         Boston,  Mass. 


DOES  YOUR  FIREPLACE  SMOKE  ? 

If  so,  write  me  and  I  will  send  you  my  question  blank 
which  enables  me  to  positively  locate  and  correct 
fireplace  troubles. 

I  MAKE  FIREPLACES  DRAW 

and  by  the  aid  of  your  answers  I  can 
locate  the  trouble  and  furnish  a 
scientific  plan  and  desijjn  for  neces- 
sary changes  I  guarantee  success  or 
money  back.  .Send  no  money  or  de- 
scription of  trouble  until  you  get  my 
question  blank. 

ProHpectivo  huilders  should  also 
send  for  my  circular  on  I'lue  Con- 
struction, free. 

E.  C.  COLEMAN,  Specialist  in  Flue  Constrnction 
•lUl  «;iolH-  lildfr.,  Seattle,  YVn. 
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have  been  found  by  the  Mayor  to  be  very 
effective  stimulants. 

Arrived  in  his  office,  Mayor  Gaynor  sees 
more  visitors  in  a  day  than  any  other 
mayor  in  the  remembrance  of  old-timers 
at  City  Hall.  And  he  writes  more  letters, 
too.     Says  our  informant: 

It  is  well  known  in  the  City  Hall  that 
mayors  before  have  written  a  minimum 
of  personal  letters.  They  have  left  this 
part  of  the  official  business  largely  to  their 
secretaries.  One  incumbent  not  so  manj' 
years  ago  averaged  never  more  than  five 
or  six  letters  a  day.  It  is  a  very  dull  day 
when  Mayor  Gaynor  does  not  dictate, 
look  over  and  sign  thirtj'-five  letters,  and 
he  often  reaches  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty. 
They  aren't  mere  acknowledgments  either. 
He  puts  his  personality  into  every  one. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  taken  at  random 
from  the  file: 

"How  much  better  such  systematic 
work  is,"  he  wrote  to  Chief  Magistrate 
McAdoo  in  answer  to  a  letter  telling  of  the 
success  of  the  summons  system  in  dimin- 
ishing arrests  for  trivial  offenses,  "than  the 
periodical  attempt  of  some  persons  to 
scandalize  the  city  and  give  it  a  vile  repute 
by  declaring  its  wickedness  from  house- 
tops, altho  it  is  the  most  decent  and  orderly 
of  cities.  I  hope  we  can  all  work  steadily 
and  unostentatiously  for  minimizing  vice 
and  crime  and  not  seek  notoriety  out  of  it 
at  the  expense  of  the  city's  good  name." 

This  is  the  way  he  wrote  to  a  man  who 
had  invited  the  Mayor  to  a  diamond 
jubilee : 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  3'our  letter  informing 
me  that  your  father-in-law  and  mother-in- 
law,  aged  86  and  85,  respectively,  are  to 
celebrate  their  diamond  jubilee  next  Sun- 
day after  having  been  married  for  sixty 
years.  I  wish  I  could  attend.  The  most 
important  thing  of  all  is  that  they  have 
raised  a  family  of  eight  children.  They  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  honor,  especially 
the  mother.  The  women  of  this  country 
who  are  postponing  motherhood,  or  re- 
fusing it  altogether,  are  denying  them- 
selves the  greatest  happiness  that  can 
come  to  women." 

Here  is  his  telegram  of  congratulation  to 
Governor  Dix  upon  the  latter's  nomination: 

"I  congratulate  the  State  on  your  nom- 
ination. And  every  man,  without  regard 
to  partizan  politics,  honors  the  convention 
for  refusing  to  enter  into  aUiance  or  a 
truce  with  corrupt  influences  or  with 
common  libelers  or  scamps,  whether  living 
here,  or  chiefly  in  Europe  in  show  and 
splendor,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  State, 
except  now  and  then  about  election  time." 

Occasionally  the  Mayor  treats  a  long-let- 
ter ^vritcr  to  one  or  two  frank  comments. 

"Can't  you  write  a  simple  note  of  the 
facts?"  he  wrote  to  one.  "I  am  sorry  to 
say  you  seem  to  be  of  that  number  who 
are  more  disposed  to  find  fault  and  to 
multiply  words  than  to  help  in  the  doing  of 
something." 

To  a  man  who  wrote  to  protest  against 
the  exhibition  of  moving  pictures  of  a 
I)rize-fight  the  Mayor  wrote: 

"If  it  lay  in  my  power  to  say  whoth(>r 
the  pictures  should  bo  exhibited  it  would 
not  take  mo  long  to  decide  it.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  do  any  one  any  good  to  look 
at  them. 

"But  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  remember 
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WATCH 

Over  one -half,  (almost 
56%)  of  the  Engineers, 
Firemen,  Conductors  and 
Trainmen  on  American 
Railroads  where  watch 
inspection  is  maintained 
carry  Hamilton  watches. 

The  Hamilton  12-size  shown 
here  is  the  thinnest  12-size  19 
or  23  jewel  watch  made  in 
America. 

Hamilton  watches  are  made 
in  all  standard  watch  sizes. 
Prices  of  watches  complete,  in 
case  and  mahogany  box,  vary 
from  S38. 50  to  $125. 00. 

Your  jeweler  can  supply  a 
Hamilton  Movement  to  fit  your 
present  watch  case  if  you  desire. 


Write  for  Book 
Ineiimekeeper 

a  handsome  book  in  which  we 
have  told  the  story  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Watch,  and  illustrated  and 
described  the  various  move- 
ments. Sent  gladly  to  any  one 
desirous  of  purchasing  an  accu' 
rate  watch. 


: 


: 


This  is  the  Hamilton  12- 
8lze  thin  model.  Pronounced 
by  jewelers  everywhere   the 
most    phenomenally    accurate 
12-8ize  watch  made. 


HAMILTON  WATCH 

Dept.    L,    Lancaster,   Penn: 


^  CO.    P 

isylvania        ^J 

■330 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the  writiii;^  paper  that  is 
sure  to  please  persons  of  discrimination — the 
paper  of  right  quality  at  a  right  price — 

tV/ARDWOVE. 

Writing  paper 

If  your  dealer  cannot   supply  you    send  us   his 

name  and  we  will  be  fjlad  to  send  you  samples  free. 

Write/or  fackage  No.  7 

.SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY 

57.63  Franklin  .St.  Boston,  Mass. 


EEOS 


FOR  LAWN  OR  GARDEN 

Flower  or  YcgetaMe  seeds  bought  of  this 
r-lirtM<^   lionsD  can   bo    relied    upon    absolutely.     Our 
Grass  Seeds  have  "made  Toledo  famous  for  its  bi^auti' 
fill  lawns."     Don't  fail  to  get  a  copy  of  our  new 

FRFF  Rnnif~''"^*'^°*'  Contains  88  pages  of  valua- 

inLL  DUUIV  Mo   information   with  prices  on  all 

kinds  of  sends.     Send  name  and  address  to 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Dept.  "A,"   Toledo,  Ohio 


CHEAPER  THAN  EVER! 

KTery  Kind  of  'Woven  Wire  Fenoo, 

•IBO  Wrought  Iron  Hcket  Fence*, 

Gfttee.Et«.  Writ*  for  traaCatalos 

EatCTprlic  Feudry  A  Fcac*  C*., 

1  l.V.i  E.  tltti  BU.  IndlajuDoIls.  laO, 


^    Oi  ipiimil  Iinp.irtivl  H.d  Dwarf  Ink 
lini.il.     Will  lii.t  link.      lOO'X' 


J  I 


jroflt.  Millioiiii  \\w<\  luTo  aiKl  iil»roAtl 
Si'llaml  »i|(llt.  AKiMltJ  writ.' iliiii  k  for 
rxclusivo  li'rril.'iv. 

II.  K%i>IIAKI. 

<l«l<>  «|rl.  r.  S.,  Cuhs  unci  Mt'tli-o 
^tll  IIKdUIMAV     NKIt  YOKK 
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"Now,  will  I  make  them 
as  beautiful  as  they  are 
practical,*'  said  O.  H.  L. 
Wernicke  —  the  father  of 
Sectional  Bookcases  —  when 
he  became  president  of  The 
Mace}'  Co. 

BookCamnets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 

The}'  have  the  style  of  Old 
Master  furniture.  You  can  see 
it  yourself;  it  stands  out  so  you 
can't  help  seeinf?  it. 

You  ma  J'  have  them  in 
Colonial,  Chippendale,  Sheraton, 
Artcraft  or  Mission  design,  any 
size;  any  finish;  and  they  actually 
cost  less  than  ordmfu\!/ bookcases. 

You  would  like  them  in  your 
home ! 

Macey  Book  Cabinets  are  on 
sale  with  merchants  in  every 
locality  and  are  warranted  to  give 
complete  satisfaction. 

A  7i-p.'ige  style  book  and  price  list, 
wliieli  is  full  of  helpful  information, 
niJiy  be  had  for  the  asking,  by 
addressing  the  designers  and  makers, 
'Fhr  Macfii  Ci,.,]S'i>.'JG.i  So.DioiMon  St., 
Gra  nd  liapids.  Mich.— ""The  Home  of 
Good  Furniture." 


The  Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  (or  Rider  and  Home 


Whitman  Saddle 


For  Men  and    Women— combines    stren^h 
with  li2htn(-hfl;  grace  and  finish  with  conipact- 
n<sB.    Quality  of  inat4.-rtal  and  consti  action  give 
durability.     It  «>inl>odics  the  practical  suggestions 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  iiianufarturing 
xp^-ri'-nce      Send  for  illustrated   iiescriptive 
caXai^t'fU''   It  giving  the  names  of  ynani/  prominent  users. 

The  MeMbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


A  A  A  A 


VENUS 


PERFECT 
PENCILS 


To  I>rr,vf  to  l/ftu 
lh<-'  HupiTJf.rqdiil- 

ity  i.f 'VenuB"  Pnr- 

f*7ct  Pcnrila  we  will 

Bend  you  sample  pencil 

frf«  if  you  will   write  us. 

Ask  for  hard,  wtftftr  mi-dluin. 

The  lend  of  "  VenUB"  is  silky 

sni'M.lh.  vet  is  ST)  firm  ltdf.es  not 

break    In  u»e  or  when  sharjiened. 

Makes  da rk.evt-n.non -smudging  mark. 

Easily  erajM-d.      17  black  gradations  and 

2  copying.    Al*w.lut*-ly  j^arant^-ed.   Write. 

eriran  LFAd  Penal  Co.  .26th  Si  i;  5tb  Ive. ,  J.  T. 

and  Clapt.>n,  I>jndon,   England. 


that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men?  Will  you  please  get  that  well 
into  .your  head? 

"You  say  that  you  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  mayors  of  other  cities  have  'ordered' 
that  these  pictures  shall  not  be  exhibited? 

'"Indeed?  Who  set  them  up  as  au- 
tocrats?" and  there  followed  something 
about  the  danger  of  encouraging  officials 
to  exercise  arbitrary  power. 

A  letter  which  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  classic  among  politicians  was  written 
by  the  Mayor  to  a  Republican  leader  who 
gave  it  out  as  his  information  that  Mr. 
Gaynor  supported  Judge  Keogh  as  a 
candidate  for  governor  rather  than  Mr. 
Dix.     This  was  the  tart  reply  that  he  got: 

"It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to 
stop  putting  out  false  statements  even 
tho  you  can  not  get  your  campaign  speakers 
to  do  the  like.  I  never  favored  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Keogh,  nor  was  he  a  candi- 
date for  governor  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
never  knew  a  dividend  to  be  got  out  of 
false  statements  yet.  I  suppose,  very  natu- 
rally, that  the  other  statements  of  fact 
in  your  published  statement  are  equally 
false.  Suppose  you  pray  every  morning 
for  a  while  for  God  to  direct  you  to  tell  the 
truth  and  see  what  fruits  it  will  bear." 

And  when  this  gentleman's  reply  was 
published,  the  Mayor  wrote  that  he  was 
glad  he  had  effected  a  partial  cure,  and 
reminded  his  correspondent  that  "while 
the  lamp  holds  out  to  bvu-n,  the  vilest 
sinner  may  return." 


A  WOMAN'S  BRAIN-STRAIN  AT  THE 
POLLS 

BEFORE  the  women  won  their  "rights" 
in  California,  some  mean  men  said 
they  hadn't  brains  enough  to  vote.  For — 
even  were  they  to  absorb  the  political 
questions  of  the  times — they  never  could 
manage,  on  that  day  of  all  days,  to  "walk 
orderly  in  line,  to  refrain  from  asking  a 
few-score  foolish  questions,  and  generally 
to  keep  the  peace."  All  these  things,  it 
was  explained,  took  brains  of  the  highest 
sort.  So  when  Lizette  Edholm  arose  early 
on  the  morning  of  her  redemption  (she 
was  the  first  woman  at  the  polls  in  Los 
Angeles),  and  escorted  by  a  husband 
proudly  entered  the  public  booth,  it  was, 
she  tells  us  in  Leslie's  Weekly,  "with  feel- 
ings of  fear  and  veneration."  But  at  once, 
she  says: 

I  mentally  shook  myself  and  said,  "One 
thing  at  a  time.  AU  you  have  to  do  now 
is  to  write  your  name  in  this  register.  No 
brain-work  required  in  that,  at  all."  So  I 
wrote  it,  arose,  and  moved  along  the  table. 
The  next  man  was  writing  in  a  book. 
I  glanced  over  and  saw  my  own  name 
written  down,  so  I  repeated  it  and  gave 
my  number,  which  I  had  secured  on  the 
"Index  of  Female  Voters"  outside;  where- 
upon the  next  man  passed  me  a  ballot,  and 
the  last  in  line  showed  mo  into  a  booth. 

A  blest  curtain  hid  me  and  I  was  able 
to  compose  myself  somewhat.  I  filled  in 
my  ballot.  I  had  studied  the  political 
issues  and  had  no  doubt  about  the  candi- 
dates I  wished  to  vote  for  and  how  I 
should  mark  the  ordinances.  I  read  every 
word  on  the  ballot,  carefully  placing  the 
rubber   stamp   as   nearly   centered   in   the 


CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSE  PLANS  FREE 


D«.gncd  by  GU5TAV  5T1CRLEY 


Send  6  cents  for  u  copy   of   *  ♦  34  CItAl''TSMAI¥ 

IIOUSICS"  showing  exterior  and  floor  flans  of  24 
houses  that  cost  from  $000  up  to  build.  To  interest 
you  in  our  magazine,  "  THK  <"K.'%FTSMAI»l,"our 
Free  House  Plans,  and  in  Craft  articles,  we  will 
also  send  you  a  beautifully  printed  32-page  booklet  en- 
titled "  The  Craftsman  House."  If  .v  ou  are  interested 
at  all,  both  of  these  books  will  be  very  useful  to  you. 
"THE  CKAFTSMAW  IDEA"  means  REAL 
HOMES,  not  mere  houses:  it  shows  you  how  to  save  money  on 
useless  partitions — how  to  avoid  over-decoration,  how  to  get 
wide  sweeps  of  space  (even  in  a  small  house),  restful  tones 
that  match  and  blend — and  enables  anyone  always  to  have  & 
beautiful  and  artistic  home. 

■'  THE  CRAFTSMAIV  MAUAZI\E"  treats  of 
building,  furnishing  and  beautifying  homes — of  art — em- 
broidery— cabinet  work — and  kindred  topics.  In  the  Magazine 
each  montli  are  published  the  plans  of  two  new  and  entirely 
different  houses.  Already  we  have  shown  130  houses,  and 
you  can  have  your  own  choice  of  them. 

"CKAFTSMAIV  HOMES,"  by  Oustav  Stickley. 
205  pages,  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  treats  of  home 
building,  home  making,  home  furnishings  in  full.       Address. 

"The  Craftsman,"  Ben.  Wiles,  Circ.    Manager 

Room  »17  41  n.  »4th  .Hti-eet,  N.  V.  City 


Deaf  Persons 

aftertrying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  thing  in  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires,  no  bat- 
tery. A  small  compact  instru- 
ment held  nicalnst  the  ear, 
not  inserted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voice tonesvery  effectively; 
no"l>uzzing. "  Manufactured  in 
our  surgical  instrument  depart- 
ment. Our  TUlAIi  offer  and 
testimonials  will  interest  you. 
In  writing  to-day  pleaso  be 
sure    to    ask    for    '"The  y-' 

Otobook. "  ^ 
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^.Houses  / 


SAVE 

*  MONEY 


The  Aladdin  method  enables  yon  to  buy  all  the  material 
for  a  complete  house  direct  from  the  original  producer. 
It  naves  pi  of  its  on  the  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and 
lalxtr.     You  keep  several  profits  in  your  own  pocket. 

DWELLING  HOUSES.  BAKNS. 
SUMMER.  COTTAGES 

Aliicidin  HousfS  arrr  shippt-d  evrry^vh^■r4^  Every  piece  of  rn*- 
t<-ri:)l  cotiirs  to  you  ciitand  fitted  and  ready  to  nail  in  place. 
N<)  skilled  luhor  retniired.  Periiiaiu-nt,  attractive,  warm  and 
lasting.  Not  portahlei.  Price  includes  ail  lumber  cut  to  fit. 
shingles,  doors,  winrlows,  glass,  patent  plauter  lx)ard,  int<  rior 
trim  and  finiuh,  paint,  nails,  lucks,  hardware  and  complete 
instructions.  Immediate  shipment.  Houses  from  2  to  12 
roi.iiis.  Save  money  by  buying  direct  from  mill.  If  in- 
tert  stttd  in  farm  Imildincs  a.'ik  foi-  special  pantphb-t  on  this 
suhjrct.      Snid  st;tinp8  for  catrib  (j  ir>. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO-.B^r  City.Mich. 

shipments  m  at  ie  direct  f nun  onrniills  in  Michigan^ 
Florida^  Texas,  Orefjon  and  Ontario. 
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squares  as  possible,  and  left  a  clean,  clea? 
X  in  the  very  spot  I  wished  it  to  go.  Won- 
derful! The  ballot  was  filled  in,  folded, 
and  ready  to  return  to  one  of  the  men  out- 
side. Just  as  easy  as  could  be!  But  there 
must  be  something  more!  I  had  been  too 
independent  to  ask  any  man  where  the 
really  intricate  part  of  voting  came  in. 

As  I  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
it  took  brains  to  vote,  I  began  to  have 
an  awful  suspicion  that,  as  soon  as  I  came 
out  from  behind  that  sheltered  place,  those 
six  men  would  begin  to  question  me. 
What  would  it  be?  History?  Geography? 
What?  There  must  be  something,  surely! 
Again  I  was  weak  from  nervousness. 

I  remembered  some  history  from  my 
school-days,  so  I  quieted  my  troubled 
spirit  by  repeating,  "Columbus  discovered 
America,  1942 — oh,  mercy,  no! — 1492. 
That  is  right,  I  am  sure.  Now,  is  there 
anything  else  important  in  American  his- 
tory? Oh,  yes,  indeed!  They  dumped  the 
English  tea  into  Boston  harbor  in — in — " 
But  the  date — it  was  gone;  and  all  the 
important  characters,  Washington,  Lin- 
coln, Major  Archibald  Butt,  seemed 
to  become  the  local  candidates,  and  I 
wondered  -how  I  would  vote  if  Lincoln 
and  Washington  were  opposing  candidates 
for  mayor. 

Well,  there  was  no  use  standing  there, 
hidden  by  a  ciu-tain,  when  I  should  be 
outside  answering  questions.  So  I  braced 
up,  threw  back  the  canvas,  and  once  more 
stood  revealed  to  the  inquisitors.  Would 
they  be  kind  and  make  the  questions  easy? 
It's  quite  a  few  years  since  I  have  been  at 
school,  and  history  dates  do  play  hide-and- 
seek  in  one's  brain,  even  in  school-days. 
I  heard  myself,  as  if  I  were  another  person, 
giving  my  name  and  voting  number.  The 
man  who  took  my  baUot  called  the  ballot- 
number  and  dropt  the  folded  slip  into  the 
box  and  said,  "That's  all." 

I  was  relieved  as  I  walked  to  the  door, 
yet  indignant.  Huh!  maybe  he  thought  it 
wasn't  any  use  to  ask  me  history  questions. 
Indeed!  Well,  I  guess  I  knew  a  few! 
Then  I  remembered  my  school-days  again 
— how,  when  I  had  gone  without  a  well- 
prepared  lesson,  I  would  look,  oh!  so  wise, 
and  the  teacher  passed  me  by,  preferring 
to  swoop  down  upon  the  unprepared- 
looking  pupil,  who  probably  answered  the 
question  that  I  would  have  stumbled  upon. 
Perhaps  I  had  been  looking  knowingly 
around  and  they  had  let  me  go. 

Anyway,  it  was  over  and  I  was  out  in 
the  sunshine.  My  husband  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen  and  had  been  invisible  all  the 
time.  I  waited  one,  two,  three,  four 
minutes,  then  saw  him  coming  out  of  a 
booth.  He  held  his  ballot  out,  and  I  got 
up  close  to  the  door  to  watch  the  fun,  for 
he  looked  really  bored,  as  he  always  is  when 
he  has  to  vote  or  have  his  hair  cut.  They 
would  surely  question  him  closely,  for  ho 
truly  looked  stupid,  and  I  was  sure  he 
didn't  know  his  history  dat(!S  any  better 
than  I  did.  But,  no!  not  a  single  question! 
I  felt  cheated. 

"What  kept  you  so  long?"  I  asked, 
feeling  that  tluTc  was  something  being 
withheld  from  me,  and  I  wanted  woman's 
rights  to  the  full  (ixtcnt. 

"How  did  you  get  through  so  quickly? 
Did  you  vote  the  full  tick(>t?"  he  asked, 
;is  if  he  were  not  sure  that  I  was  capable 
of  such  a  feat. 

"They've  bluffed  us!"  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  think  of  as  1  walked  toward 
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On  this  date,  February  29th, 
Price  on  the  New  Thin-paper 
Edition  is  to  be  advanced 

UR  announcement  of   a  special 
introductory   price  on  the  new 


THIN-PAPER  edition  of  the  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia   (first  made  in 
November  magazines)  was,  it  will  be 
remembered,   made  purely   for  intro- 
ductory purposes  and  to  offset  the  in- 
convenience   of   waiting    for  the  new 
volumes  to  come  from  press.     A  large 
response  has   been  received  since  Novem- 
ber, requesting  reservation  of  sets  of  the  new 
THIN-PAPER  edition,    and  a  substantial  number 
of  the  volumes   of  the    new  thin-paper   sets  are 
now    ready     for     delivery.        Therefore,     beginning 
February'  29th,   the  price  will  be  advanced. 

By  sending  order  or  reservation  before 
February  29th,  you  will  save  materially 
on  the  purchase  price  of  the 

NEW    THIN -PAPER    EDITION    OF 

The  New  International   Encyclopaedia 


22  Vols. 


70,000  Articles 


Over  20,000  Illustrations 


Favorable  comment  regarding  the  new  tbin-paper  volumes  has  been  received  from  every  pur 


chaser.  The  present  price  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  book  bargains  of  the  year.  "  The"  New 
International  "  is  rated  by  the  New  York  Sun  as  "  the  most  helpful  encytlopsdia  in  English  " 
and  by  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  as  "  the  best  encyclopa-dia  for  ready  reference."  The 
new  tnin-paper  edition  is  an  example  of  fine  book-printing  and  binding.  The  volumes  are  only  one-third 
the  weight  of  the  regular  bindings  (although  having  exactly  the  same  contents)  and  are  only  one  inch  thick. 
The  thm  paper  used  for  them  prints  beautifully,  opens  fiat,  and  does  not  wrinkle  or  crumple.  The  volumes 
are  exceedingly  easy  to  handle  and  to  read. 

S*»nr1   f  ll*»  f^r»Iir»r»n     ^'^  °"®  ^^''^  appreciates  fine  books  of  this  character — or  who  is  interested  in 

kJCllU   lllC  Vi^UU|JUll    such  abargain— should  fail  to  at  least  send  the  coupon  for  snecimen  pages  and 

full  particulars.  The  special  price  which  holds  to  February  29th  is  worth  investigating  and  takingladvantage  of. 

IVe  gtiara)itee  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser,  otherwise  sets  may  be  relumed. 

DODD,   MEAD   &   COMPANY,   449   Fourth  Avenue,   New   York,  N.  Y. 


Running  Wafer  in  Your  Country  Dome 

Install  a  Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram  in  your  country 
homeaud  you  can  have  running  water  in  any 
room,  or  stable,  barn,  garage*  etc. ^  and  it  does 
not  cost  one  cent  to  operate,  \^ 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

runsby  self  water  pressure  from  auy  uear^ 
by  spring  or  flowing  stream.  Never  needs 
attention.     Can't  get  out  of  order.    Its 
cost  is  really  small.  Write  for  catalog. 

Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.Co.,  1201  Filbert  St.,  Phtla. 


Daylight's  Only   Rival 

The  first  perfect,  artificial  light — a  soft,  clear,  restful, 
sunshine-like  radiance— the  fiist  real  iniproviueiU  in  oil- 
burning  since  177'J — llir)yearsaheaflof  all  other  lamps, and 
because  of  this  the  only  one  that  is  orcan  be  sold  undera 

Perpetual  Guarantee 

'I'liis  means  it  is  never  sold  unless  it  satisfies.  Vour 
money  back  any  time  if  it  doesn't.  The 
Master  Lamp  is  manufactured  and  sold 
only  by  us  direct  to  users,  charges  pre- 
paid. .Stnd  tor  catalog.  Address  Dei)t.H, 

United  Lamp  and  Burner  Company 
-^     New  Yorit,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago 


TIk 


Master  Lc 


laster  JL.amp 

'Condensed  Sunshine" 


A  side-by-side  comparison  with  sther  diction, 
aries  of  the  English  language  again  and  again 
sells  the  Standard  Dtctionarv. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
larjrely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of   \he    whole    truth 
al  out  selfimnd  sex  and  their 
laiion     to    life    and    health., 
lis   knowlcdse  does  not  come 
intillii^ently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
]v   from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

illlustruf'U  I 
/■_)/  U'iilintft   If,    U'aiim/ry   A.M.,  M.D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 
Knowlrtljo  a  Younc  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowlcdso  ft  Younff  Hnshand  Should  Ubto. 
Knowledso  &  Father  Should  Have. 
Kno\vlrd?<»  ft  Fiithor  Should  linpnrl  to  Hit  Son. 
MiMlii'al  Kno\v)ud;:o  &  HushAnd  Should  11bt«. 
Knowh'<l',;p  ft  Yt'una  Woniftn  Should  Have. 
Knuwlnlso  ft  Younc  Wife  Should  Hare. 
Kuowlf'liro  ft  Miithcr  Sliould  Have. 

Kn-wlrdk'*'  ft  M..tluT  Should  Impart  U^  Hor  DauchUr. 
M*«iioal  Knowl..l-o  a  >Vifo  Should  H.ito.  ^ 

All  In  onp  Tuluaii>.     IlluttiftUd.    $'J.O(t.  |MMtpald 
Writo  f'  r     '  <Mlirr  IN-oph-'n  Opinions"   an-l   Tabic  of  ('uuiriit« 

Puritan   Pub.   Co..  777  Perry  BId».,   Phila.,  P«. 
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Yours 
Instantly 


Don't  confound  Whitman's  Instan- 
taneous Chocolate  with  cocoa — it 
isn't.  It  is  made  of  cocoa  beans  and 
t/ure  the  resemblance  stops.  Pow- 
dered Cocoa  has  most  of  the  cocoa 
butterremoved.  All  of  thenutritious 
cocoa  butter  is  left  in  Whitman's 
Instantaneous  Chocolate.  That's 
why  it  tops  cocoa  in  flavor  and  de- 
liciousness;  and  that's  why  it  is  such 
a  nowns,\\'\ng  food-drink.  Nothing 
is  added  to  the  natural  elements 
of  cocoa  but  cane  sugar. 


0L 


0/' 


STEPHFNi.niuj 


is  made  instantly  with 
boiling  milk — no  fussing,  no 
waiting.  The  best  cold-weather 
comforter;  the  finest  first  aid  to 
"half-frozen"  folks.  Mixed  in  a 
jiffy  and  served  steaming. 

Service — If  jfnstantaneou.<t  is   not   sold 
conveniently  for  you.  we.will  send  it, 

f)repaid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  priee: 
lalt-pomid  can  4(1  cciil  s.  one -pound  can 
75  cents,  flve-pound  can  $x.:^}.  .Sainpl<- 
tin  mailed  for  ten  cents  in  stamps. 

Whitman's  Instantaneous  Ctiocolate  is  sold  by 
the  best  grocers  everywhere,  and  by  our  sales 
agents  who  show  the  sign  : 


Our  booklet,  'Instantaneous  Ideas"  for  desserts, 
beverages,  candies,  etc.— gladly  sent  free. 
Seventy  sons  ofswccUs  in  Keulcd  packiiKCM  (inc)iidiiiu 
liie  Fuhsy  P:ickaee)  described  in  another  booklet — 
"A  List  or  Good  TliUiKs" — sent  on  request. 
If  you  pre/fr  cocon,  then  try  Whitman's.  Scud  'io 
cenla  for  hitlf-pound  tin,  postpaid. 

STEPHEN  F,  WHITMAN  ft  SON,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  U.  8.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman'M  Marshmallou   Whip 


Icy-Hot 


The  Bottle  That  Keeps 
Hot  Liquids  Hot  24  Hours 
Cold  Liquids  Cold  3  Days 

Yoa  can  have  hot  or  cold  drinks  while 
travel. n({,  tishing, hunting,  motoring,  etc., 
keep  warm  milk  for  baby,  cold  water  for 
child onnvalidat  bedside  without  bother. 

Icy-Hot  Jars — one  and  two  quarts- 
keep  BtewB,  vegetables,  etc.,  hot  without 
fire— desserts  or  ice  cream  cold  without  ice. 

Many  New  Ezclasive  Features 

Pintsfl  up;  qn.irts  t2..')0  nr>  See  at 
dealern— look  for  name  ley. Hot  — 
write  for  book. 

ICYHOT  BOTTLE  CO. 
Dept.  D  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


hoine,  for  I  had  voted  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  withotit  any  great  mental  strain. 
I  hurried,  for  I  knew  that  there  was  a 
pile  of  clothes  waiting  to  be  sorted,  counted, 
and  bundled  up  for  the  laundry.  Cuffs  and 
collars  were  to  be  examined,  so  that  frayed 
ones  would  be  discarded.  Then  the  dinner 
was  to  be  prepared  and  a  hundred  and  one 
little  things  to  do.  all  of  them  more  comple.x 
than  the  marking  of  a  ballot,  which  is 
supposed  to  demand  great  intellect. 


UP    A    TREE    WITH    A    PANTHER 

A  ^7^  HEN  your  father  finally  pickled  that 
panther,  says  Uncle  Ben,  there  must 
have  been  fifty-seven  different  varieties  of 
"bruised,  cut,  clawed,  or  offended  spots  on 
this  old  man's  body."  And  the  story,  told 
to  his  nephew,  W.  R.  S.  Stott,  and  printed 
in  The  Wide  World  Magazine,  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  estimate.  The  thing  trans- 
pired in  this  fashion  many  years  ago: 
"Uncle  Ben"  and  a  loup-cervier,  or  Can- 
ada lynx,  were  out  walking  in  the  wilds  of 
New  Brunswick — and  they  were  not  walk- 
ing together.  But  fate  would  seem  to  have 
been  unkind,  for  each  was  soon  to  get  wind 
of  the  other.  Here  is  the  version  of  "j'our 
Uncle  Ben": 

The  sun  was  just  going  down  when, 
about  two  miles  from  camp,  I  suddenly 
heard  a  call  like  the  erj^  of  a  child.  It  was 
too  far  from  the  settlement  for  any  young- 
sters to  be  about,  and  I  was  woodsman 
enough  to  know  my  companion  could  be 
only  a  panther — "Indian  devils,"  we  called 
them. 

I  guessed  that  the  animal  had  scented 
me,  and  was  now  trying  to  lure  me  on  with 
its  deceptive  human  cry.  I  had  no  rifle, 
ax,  or  weapon  of  any  kind,  except  a  stout 
open  knife,  which  I  always  carried.  All 
this  I  thought  of  as  I  hurried  along,  for 
I  did  not  stop  to  speculate  on  the  chances 
of  a  battle,  but  ran  with  all  my,  might  in 
the  direction  of  the  camp.  I  hoped  to  elude 
the  animal,  but,  true  to  his  name,  with 
devilish  instinct  the  brute  approached  the 
wood  road  much  faster  than  I  could  travel, 
and  at  the  right  angle  to  head  me  off. 
This  T  found  out  when,  to  my  dismay,  a 
sinuous  gray  shape  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  underbrush  ahead  and  barred  my  far- 
ther progress.  His  short,  round  ears  were 
twitching  nervously,  his  eyes  glaring  vi- 
ciously, and  his  lithe  body  poised  as  if  for 
a  spring. 

Finding  my  escape  to  the  camp  cut  off, 
I  looked  about  for  some  other  way  to  avoid 
the  -vicious  and  hungry  beast.  Two  poplar- 
trees  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road,  about 
three  feet  apart,  both  clear  of  branches 
except  for  a  few  feet  at  the  top,  and  I 
decided  that  my  haven  of  refuge  lay  there. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  regret  our  in- 
ability to  give  more  than  one  side  of  the 
affair,  and  at  the  risk  of  appearing  prej- 
udiced we  proceed  with  the  story.  Says 
"Uncle  Ben": 

Up  the  one  tree  I  shinned  then,  and  was 
no  more  than  half-way  to  the  top,  when,  lo 
and  behold,  what  does  this  professional 
panther  do — he  was  surely  not  an  amateur 


Holstein  Cows'  Milk 
Is  Baby's  Birth-Right 

If  you  cannot  nurse  your  babv,  of  course  you  are 
eager  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  Baby  is  receiving  the 
best  possible  substitute. 

Look  over  our  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  Holstein 
Milk.''  and  you  will  find  that  after  long  research  and 
e.xperiment,  the  great  specialists  have  selected  the 
milk  of  the  Piue  IJred  Holstein  Cow  for  Infant  Feed- 
ing because  it  differs  from  ordinary  milk  in  several 
important  particulars. 

I.— It  has  no  excess  of  butter  fat  to  congest  the  im- 
mature digestive  system. 
2. — Its  normal  amount  of  butter  fat  is  in  the  form 
of  tiny  globules  that  yield  easily  to  the  digestive 
fluids  instead  of  forming  tough,  greasy  curds  in 
Baby's  little  stomach. 
In  other  ways  also  this  milk  corresponds  closely  to 
mother's  milk  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
milk  of  these  splendid,  vigorous  Holsteins  vitalizing. 
It  will  give  your  baby  the  vitality  needed  for  all  the 
growth  a  normal    baby   makes  during  the  first  few 
months  of  life. 

Holstein    Milk  costs  no  more  than  common  milk. 
Let  us  know  if  your  milkman  cannot  supply  you 
Send  for  "The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk." 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

15-L  American  Bldg^  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Bronchial  Troches 

For  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Inflamed  Throat,  Bron- 
chial and  Asthmatic  Troubles.  Give  prompt  and 
grateful  relief.  An  article  of  superior  merit,  ab- 
solutely free  from  any  harmful  ingredient.  Sold 
only  in  boxes.    Sample  mailed  free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  Boston,  Mas3. 


Royal  OliVe  Oil 

^it)  Capsules 


protects  your  health 

These  capsules  slip  easily  down  your 
throat,  carrying  Nature's  finest  tonic,  blood- 
maker,  strength  -  builder  &  health  -  giver 
into  your  system. 

The  olive  oil  in  these  capsules  is  the 
highest  priced  in  the  world  because  it's  best 
&c  purest.  It  took  the  gold  medal  at  the 
Paris  &  St.  Louis  Expositions. 

Prest  from  the  world's  finest  olives.  Nu- 
tritive value,  97  percent. 

Royal  Olive  (3il  Capsules  purify  &  enrich 
the  blood,  thus  warding  off  disease,  clearing 
the  complexion  &  putting  the  body  ma- 
chine into  working  order.  A  great  specific 
for  constipation. 

$1.00  for  box  of  120  capsules,  delivered. 
25c  for  sample  box  of  24  capsules. 

THOMAS  MARTINDALE  &  COMPANY 

1001  /T^^-.^'.'.vv^x...,^ Philadelphia 

Market 
Street 
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— than  to  start  making  his  way  in  delib- 
erate fashion  up  the  other. 

Fortunately  I  had  chosen  the  taller  of 
the  trees,  and  so  the  panther  could  not 
spring  on  my  head  and  shoulders,  altho  he 
made  several  efforts  to  do  so.  His  fierce 
snapping  at  my  legs  gave  me  an  idea  which, 
as  it  proved,  saved  my  life,  and  when  he 
had  descended  after  his  first  futile  attempts 
to  reach  me,  I  put  my  plan  in  execution. 
I  had  on  a  pair  of  high-legged  boots,  very 
common  in  those  days,  and  with  my  belt 
I  tied  my  long  knife  firmly  to  my  left  foot. 
Presently,  with  agile  movements,  the 
panther  again  ascended,  and  this  time 
when  he  reached  out  from  the  other  tree  I 
caught  him  full  in  the  neck  with  a  well- 
directed  kick,  which  inflicted  a  nastj'  knife- 
wound  and  nearly  jarred  me  from  my 
perch. 

The  stab  gave  the  panther  the  surprize  of 
his  life,  and  as  he  retreated  I  thought  he 
would  make  off  at  once;  but  little  did  I 
know  that  I  had  a  veritable  four-footed 
fiend  to  deal  with.  With  blood-matted 
mane  he  climbed  the  tree  again,  and  this 
time  it  was  the  brute  that  drew  blood.  So 
quick  were  his  movements  that  he  had 
inserted  his  teeth  in  my  ankle  before  I 
could  drive  the  knife  home,  and  his  fangs 
brought  away  not  only  a  piece  of  my  boot 
and  sock,  but  tore  the  flesh  as  well.  My 
foot  bled  freely,  and  the  trunks  of  both 
trees  were  soon  running  with  blood. 

After  each  attempt  to  reach  me  the  lynx 
would  descend  the  tree,  nurse  his  wounds 
for  a  moment,  and  then  come  back  at  me. 
He  looked  a  terrifying  sight  enough,  with 
his  skull  almost  bared  of  skin  from  the 
slashes  of  my  knife,  his  fetid  breath  coming 
in  short  gasps,  and  his  baleful  eyes  fixt 
on  my  face. 

For  half  an  hour  the  struggle  went  on. 
I  was  getting  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
from  thigh  to  ankle  was  a  mass  of  bites  and 
scratches,  while  my  boots  were  torn  to 
shreds,  the  left  one  being  only  held  in 
place  by  the  strap  that  bound  my  precious 
knife  to  the  lacerated  foot. 

Intermittently,  when  the  demon  gray 
shape  slid  to  the  ground  to  rest,  I  shouted 
Avildly  for  help.  My  brothers  said  after- 
ward that  they  came  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  first  call,  and  it  must  have  been  that 
something  of  the  agony  and  despair  which 
I  suffered  when  the  fight  was  at  its  hottest 
got  into  my  very  voice  and  carried  to  them  a 
mile  and  a  half  away.  Before  they  arrived, 
however,  I  had  given  the  panther  what  I 
have  always  believed  was  his  death-blow. 
I  caught  him  in  the  neck  again,  the  knife 
going  so  deep  that  I  could  hardly  withdraw 
it,  and,  judging  from  the  amount  of  blood 
loft  on  his  trail  when  your  father  and  Uncle 
Joe  came  up,  his  jugular  vein  must  have 
been  severed.  The  vicious  brute  seemed  to 
realize  that  help  was  coming  from  the 
camp,  for  when  your  father,  who  was  ahead, 
hove  in  sight  with  an  ax,  the  creature  slipt 
down  the  tree  and  dashed  away.  Just  then 
I  fainted,  and,  losing  my  grip,  slid  limply  to 
the  ground,  my  fall  l)eing  broken  by  a 
stunt(Hl  spruce. 

I  was  so  far  gone  and  looking  in  such  bad 
shape  that  the  others  gave  up  any  thought 
of  chasing  the  panther,  and  turned  their 
attention  to  me.  They  carried  me  to  the 
camp,  where  1  lay  delirious  for  days,  and 
I  did  no  more  work  that  winter.  Before 
the  others  could  leave  me  there  was  a  lieavy 
thaw,  and  they  were  nv.vvr  abl(j  to  track 
the  "Indian  devil,"  but  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  his  l)ones  are  resting  within  a  mile  of 
the  place  which  came  .so  near  being   the 


The  world's  greatest  artists 

make  records  only  for  the  world's  greatest  musical  instruments 

Victor  and  Victor -Victrola 

As  the  world's  greatest  opera  stars  make  records  only  for  the 
Victor,  it  is  self-evident  the  Victor  is  the  only  instrument  that  does  full 
justice  to  their  magnificent  voices. 

And  as  the  Victor  reproduces  the  actual  living  voices  of  these  famous 
artists  in  all  their  power,  sweetness  and  purity,  it  is  again  self-evident  the 
Victor  is  the  one  instrument  to  provide  you  not  only  the  gems  of  opera 
but  the  best  music  and  entertainment  of  every  kind. 

Whether  you  want  grand  opera  or  the  latest  song  "hits,"  or  vaude- 
ville, or  minstrel  show,  or  sacred  music,  or  band  selections — whatever 
you  want — you  get  it  at  its  best  only  on  the  Victor. 

Hearing  is  believing.  Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world 
will  gladly  play  any  Victor  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  to 
you  the  wonderful  Victor-Victrola. 

Victor-Victrolas  $15  to  $200.     Victors  $10  to  $100. 

Always  use  Victor    Recordsl  played  with  Victor    Needles — 
there   is   no   other   way    to  get    the  unequaled    Victor   tone. 

Victor  Needles,  6  cents  per  100;  60  cents  per  1000. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,U.S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


Victor 


fievf  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


You  waste  light — or,  what 
is  worse,  you  waste  your  eves 
and  health — if  you  use  the 
wrong  shades  or 
globes. 

yi//^a  shades  and 
globes  are  best  for 
almost  every  pur- 
pose. They  direct 
and  soften  light 
with  the  least  pos- 
sible waste.  You 
get  full  value  for  your  electric 
current.     yl/6a  is  handsome. 

yl//)a  at  your  dealer's  —  or  he  can  get  it.  Send 
for  our  catalogue  f)f  all  kinds  of  shades,  telling 
your  dealer's  iiaiiu-. 

Macbcth-Kvans  Glass  Company 

I'ittshiirgh 


UfK.  U.S.  i'lit.  ou. 


■inuiniiiinuiiini 


M     "Free  from  DUatireeableTaste  and  Odor" 

I  Peter  Moller's 
I         Cod  Liver  Oil 


■^ 


...   ■» 

'A 


¥ 


m 


m 


It   is  pure  cod 

liver   oil,    nothing 

else.  Peter  Moller's 

Oil  is  easy  to  digest, 

does  not  cling  to  the 

palate   and    does  not 

repeat. 

Dottltd  in  flat,  oval  boltlts 
at  the  fishtrits  in  Norway. 
Sold  by  druttiits 
tvtrytohtrt. 

Schief(elin&Co.     \       nmmn  I'l 
New  York  \       limfli.* 

Sulc  Acts. 
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HERE  are 
two  things 
that  we  should 
like  veiy  much 
to  have  you 
do  for  yourself 
(and  us). 


1st:  Send  for  a  package  of  the 
seed  of  an  unusual  flower  (The 
African  Orange  Daisy)  which  we 
have  selected  from  our  new  things 
as  best  calculated  to  please  you. 
We  will  send  it  with  our  large 
144  page  catalog  (profusely  illus- 
trated) for  10  cents. 

2nd :  If  you  don't  feel  like  order- 
ing the  "daisy"  seed  to-day  just 
drop  us  a  postal  for  the  catalog. 
It  cost  a  great  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  print,  but  your  copy 
won't  be  worth  anythmg  to  us 
till  you  get  it. 

Write  us  to-day,  (For  the  catalog, 
a  postal  will  do.)  Also  ask  for  a 
copy  of  our  little  book  "About 
vour  Garden."    It's  free. 


no  years  in  business  in  New  York- 
33  b  Barclay  St. ,  throngh  to  38  Park  Place 


STPIPED       MAlil^EIL        riRE 


KING      (lRCHIOm)WEB£D  GIAHTSWOWQUEIH 


A  BARGAIN 
COLLECTION  OF 


PANSIES 


Five  full  size  [i.ickagos,  marvolous  and  HtrikinK  varie- 
ties. Gigantic  in  nize,  richest,  f|U|  V  I  (IC^t^KI! 
novel  anil  uiii<nie  colorings  for  UHI-I     I  U       ^Waa 

PANSY  BOOKLET 

HOW  TO  GROW   BIG    PANSIES 

and  the  haudHouuKt  Seed  and  Plant  Guide  ever  issued. 
Hundreds  of  illustrations,  many  in  colors,  true  to 
nature.    Mention  this  paper.   Send  today.   Don't  wait. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 

2396    Rose  SI.  Rocklord,  Illinois 


WATER 


The  most  important  point  to  con- 
sider in  buildmg  a  new  home  in  a 
Rural  District,  where  municipal 
Water  Supply  cannot  he.  secured  is 
to  know  what  type  of  Water  Works 
Eyuipment  to  install ;  this  also  ap- 
plies to  the  old  house.  This  is  easy 
for  the  home  builder  who  will  sub- 
mit his  proposition  to  our  Engineer- 
ing Department,  who  will  work  out 
♦he  problem,  so  that  a  plant  can  Ix; 

installed  to  meet  the  requirements  \\\   the  most 

simplified  and  economical  manner. 
We  install  five  distinct  types  of  Water  Works 

Equipment  for  the  Rural  Home— for  hand  or  any 

class  of  power— therefore  you  secure  the  benefit  of 

our  vast  experience  over  other  concerns  having 

but  one  type  of  System  to  offer. 
If  yon  are  interested,  write   for 

our   Water    Works   Book    "XC," 

which  shows  the 

different    types 

and    how    they 

can  be  installed. 

The   Baltimore 
Company 

Kngincers   anH 
M,iniif;ictur*r- 

Baltimorc,  Md. 


scene  of  my  own  death.  Even  now  when- 
ever I  see  a  tall  poplar-tree  with  branches 
only  at  the  top,  I  always  shudder  and  look 
the  other  wav. 


THE  AIRY  STUNTS  OF  RODGERS 

T  ESS  than  a  year  ago,  on  June  6,  1911, 
-'-^  Calbraith  Perry  Rodgers  mounted  an 
aeroplane  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
In  an  hour  he  was  flying  securely  by  him- 
self; in  two  months  he  had  actually  won 
a  prize  of  $11,000;  and  on  November  5 — 
less  than  five  months  after  his  first  at- 
tempt—Rodgers  had  made  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Pasadena,  "discovering  that 
which  Hudson  had  failed  to  find,  a  passage- 
way to  the  Pacific."  In  making  this  flight 
the  American  aviator  was  forced  to  cross 
three  ranges  of  mountains,  two  deserts,  and 
the  great  continental  plain,  his  machine 
was  wrecked  and  rebuilt  four  times,  and 
of  dangerous  tumbles  there  were  at  least 
twice  that  number.  No  wonder  then  that 
he  was  "greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd 
of  admirers."  And  of  that  crowd,  writes 
French  Strother,  in  TUe  World's  Work, 
"  I  was  one." 

On  the  afternoon  of  his  expected  arrival 
ten  thousand  of  us  waited  for  him  in  the 
warm  afternoon  sun  at  Tournament  Park, 
in  Pasadena,  where  the  glorious  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  celebrates  the  New  Year's 
day.  A  few  miles  to  the  east  the  almost 
sheer,  cliff-like  walls  of  Mt.  Lowe  and  Mt. 
Wilson  towered  upward  6,000  feet  over- 
head. As  a  group  of  men  laid  out  a  white 
sheet  in  the  center  of  the  field  to  mark  his 
landing-place,  the  local  manager  of  the 
telephone  company  was  talking  from  the 
special  aviation  telephone  at  the  edge  of 
the  field,  asking  the  scientists  in  the 
observatory  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wilson 
to  keep  watch  through  telescopes  and  to 
flash  us  word  when  the  aviator  should  be 
sighted  in  the  air  on  the  last  lap  of  his 
epoch-making  journey.  The  })cind  played 
stirring  music  for  us  as  we  fidgeted  about 
and  watched  the  blue  haze  southward  down 
the  Pass.  Then  a  bar  of  white  light  shot 
across  the  field  from  the  crest  of  Mt. 
Wilson,  and  we  knew  that  he  was  on  his 
way.  The  band  l)roke  into  quickstep,  and 
the  ten  thousand  rose  to  their  feet.  A 
small  boy  on  the  roof  of  the  judges'  stand 
beside  the  race-course  saw  him  first. 

"  There  he  comes  !"  he  screamed,  and 
began  madly  ringing  the  starting-bell. 

A  yell  broke  from  the  crowd;  sure 
enough,  there  he  came,  a  great  way  off, 
growing  larger  and  larger,  seeming  about 
to  pass  by  the  city  altogether,  when  sud- 
denly he  turned  with  the  wind  behind  him 
and  came  rushing  toward  us  like  the 
gigantic  roc  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  while 
a  roar  rose  from  the  crowd  that  was  really 
terrifying  in  its  mixture  of  triumph  and 
savage  joy  in  the  sight  of  danger.  For, 
just  as  he  swept  over  us,  he  tilted  forward 
suddenly  and  seemed  to  lose  control. 
Two  men  who  had  been  with  him  all  the 
way  from  New  York  turned  their  heads 
away — they  thought  he  was  gone.  Down 
toward  us,  1,500  feet  he  swooped,  till  he 
seemed  about  to  drive  into  the  ground, 
when  he  shifted  his  planes  and  swept 
grandly  in  spirals  down  to  earth,  alighting 


In  Your  Garden 

the  initial  cost  of  the  seeds  is 
the  smallest  part  of  the  expense 
and  yet  it  is  really  the  most 
important  item.  In  buying 
Henderson's  seeds  you  know 
you  are  starting  right.  If  your 
garden  is  not  a  success,  you  can 
eliminate  at  least  one  of  the 
possible  reasons.  Sixty-four 
years  of  successful  seed  grow- 
ing, testing  and  selling  has 
given  us  an  experience  that 
should  and  does  make  Hender- 
son's seeds  the  best  that  it  is 
possible  to  buy.  Henderson's 
are  Tested  Seeds. 

SPECIAL    OFFER 

Our  1912  catalogue,  Everj'thing  for  the  Gar- 
den, a  book  of  204  pages,  over 
800  illustrations,  color  plates, 
etc.,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt 
of  10  cents.  In  addition  we 
will  send  our  Garden  Guide 
and  Record  and  our  collection 
of  6  Henderson's  Specialties, 
in  a  coupon  envelope  which 
will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  on 
any  order  of  one  dollar  or  over. 

Peter  Henderson&  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York 


13      III 

.Vauqhf 


^Vauqhan's  Seeds/&-1912 

'^-"le^'-Path  to  the  most- 

A'Jieautrful  Garden. 

is  through 

;»aas  1912 
Caialoque 

Tor  over v3Qy ears  we 
have  suppliecl  Florists 
and  Ganieners  with  the 
best  Flower  Seeds  We 
could  import  or  qrow. 
Eachjieai-  finds  our 
qood  stocks  better ani 
the  best  ones  cheapen 
Theijuantities  Weuse  ( 
reduce  the  cost^ 
Vou  qet  the  rarest  and 
,  ^newest  from VSuqhans 
^>'  ai  no  more  than_^ 
,  ^  regular  prices. 
^-        Tfiis  Ca>alo9ue  'Xiardening 
Illustrated  V-ovennq^lfte/gurflraiG 


departments  o/Oardening  15  mailed  Free 
»>>DQiit  plan  5our  next  garden  without  it.  write  lodav 


GUARANTEED  TREES 

I    rejjay    ten   times    cost    if    not  true 

Speciosa  Catalija.     Also  seed.     Reaii- 

tiful    Cypress    trees.        Free  booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS         Box  26         Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

6    Hardy   Everblooming  ^  W 
'W\                         On  their  own  roots.         m    li^^yv 

K /\COC  ALLWILLBLOOM  W  .^  ^C 

A%1FCjCO    thissumuee  hm\J 


Sent   to  any    address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you    in  good  growing  condition. 
QEMROSE  COIiLECTION 

Antoinn  Rivoire,  Dolicate  Blush 
Etoilo  do  Lyon,  Golden  Yellow 
Killamey,  The  Irish  Beauty 
Hhea  Reid,  D.azzlinK  CriniBon 
Snowflake,  Pnro  White 
Aurora,  Grandent  Pink 
SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

6  Carnationa,  the  ''Divine 
Flower,"  all  colors,  25c. 

6  Prize  -  Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums,   -    -    25c. 

6  Beautiful  Coleus,     -     - 

3  Grand  Hardy  Phlox,    - 

3  Choice  Double  Dahlias, 

6  Fuchsias,  all  different, 
10  Lovely  Gladiolus,     -     - 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants.    - 
15  Pkts.  Flower  .Seeds,  all  different,  2.'ic 

Any  Five  CoUectionn  for  One  Dollar,   Post-Paid.    (luarsntM 
•atisfaction.    Once  a  customer,  always  one.     Catalog  Free. 
MISS  ELLA  V.  BAINES,  Box  84    Sprlnefleld,  OhU 
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within    twenty-five   feet    of    the    marked 
landing-place. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
sample  of  his  presence  of  mind  and  skill 
occurred,  we  are  told,  far  out  in  the  wilds 
of  Arizona. 

He  had  flown  over  Imperial  Junction, 
in  the  solitary  waste  of  the  Colorado  desert, 
and  was  speeding  along  above  the  Salton 
Sea  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  when 
suddenly,  without  a  moment's  warning, 
the  No.  1  eyUnder  of  his  motor  blew  out, 
completely  wrecking  his  engine  and  filling 
his  right  arm  with  flying  splinters  of  steel. 
An  instant's  hesitation  would  have  meant 
sudden  death;  a  false  move  with  his 
injured  arm,  which  controlled  the  warping 
lever,  would  have  tilted  him  over  sideways 
and  sent  him  hurtling  down  4,000  feet  to 
destruction.  The  aeroplane  made  two 
terrifying  lunges  downward  before  Rod- 
gers  could  control  it;  and  then  he  began 
a  long,  easy,  graceful  spiral  glide,  descend- 
ing in  loop  after  loop  of  diminishing  radius, 
six  miles  in  all,  judging  his  distance  so 
nicely  that  he  landed  only  a  short  space 
from  the  station  at  Imperial  Junction.  I 
saw  the  remains  of  this  engine  at  Pasadena, 
and  a  man  could  literally  put  his  head  into 
the  hole  that  had  been  blown  out  of  it. 

Another  narrow  escape,  we  learn,  took 
place  way  back  in  the  first  week  of  his 
flight,  while  "jockeying"  from  Elmira  to 
Canisteo,  N.  Y.  The  magneto  plugs,  it 
seems,  were  wrenched  from  his  machine, 
and  for  twelve  miles  Rodgers  had  to  hold 
them  in  with  one  hand,  at  the  same  time 
managing  the  plane  with  the  other.  Then, 
while  at  2,600-feet  elevation,  he  shut  off 
his  engine  and  volplaned  two  miles  to  a 
landing.     A  month  later: 

Rodgers  broke  the  world's  record  for 
cross-country  flight  when  he  passed 
DM^ght,  111.,  on  his  way  to  Springfield. 
The  previous  record  was  1,272  miles,  held 
by  Atwood.  Two  days  later  he  was  in  Kan- 
sas City^-half-way  across  the  eoutiuent 
by  air.  In  celebration  he  broke  his  usual 
habit  of  extreme  caution  by  making  an 
exhibition  landing  of  fancy  turns,  spirals, 
and  glides  at  Overland  Park.  He  made 
one  quick  turn  in  which  he  "  banked  "  his 
machine  (corresponding  to  the  side-pitch 
of  a  sailboat  when  tacking)  at  an  angle  of 
fifty-five  degrees.  One  of  his  mechanicians, 
describing  the  incident  to  me,  remarked : 

"A  man  has  about  three  tim(>s  to  do 
that  stunt,  and  then  they  lay  him  away 
in  a  box.  Rodgers  is  usually  tho  most  care- 
ful fellow  in  the;  world,  but  he's  done  that 
twice  now,  and  he'd  better  .stop  it." 


THE  "  CUB  "  DAYS  OF  MARK  TWAIN 

MARK  TWAIN  never  was  regarded  as 
especially  funny  in  his  homo  town. 
It  was  not  till  he  went  West  and  became 
associated  with  a  now  forgotten  paper  in 
a  forgotten  mining  center  that  any  real 
humorous  "strike"  was  made.  And  it 
didn't  look  at  first  as  if  this  would  pan  out 
for  much.  The  paper  was  known  as  tiie 
Orion  Enter-prise,  and  Samuel  Clemens 
was  in  receipt  of  the  progressive  salary  of 
$25  per.     He  earned   this,   or  at  least  a 


l%tl<IU>tD| 


A  GREAT  AWARD 
TO  A  GREAT  PIANO 

Its  Meaning  for  the  World  of  Music 

The  Grand  Prix-  award  at  Paris  in  1900 
wrested  classic  honors  from  the  old  world  and 
caused  a  new  ranking  of  pianos  in  America. 

The  French  Exposition  excelled  notably  in  arts  and  indus- 
tries.    Its  Grand  Prix  was  the  most  coveted  honor  that  ever 
attracted  piano-makers.     Exhibits  included  the  leading  makes  of  the  world. 

On  the  jury  were  twenty  eminent  musical  experts,  internationally 
chosen.  Decision  was  unanimous,  disinterested,  occupied  solely  with  ?«^riV. 
It  is  of  ever-vital  interest  to  Americans  that  this  greatest  of  Grands  Prix 
(and  sixteen  additional  awards)  went  to 


$iano 


This  is  the  first  and  only  time  the  Grand  Prix  has  ever  been  con- 
ferred on  an  American  piano.  The  award  not  only  made  the  Baldivin  the 
talk  of  musical  Europe  ;  it  flashed  a  message  of  direct  importance  to  every 
pianist  and  piano-lover  in  America. 

The  Grand  Prix  signifies  that  the  piano  receiving  it,  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  undisputable  authority,  artistically  foremost  among  the  great  pianos  of 
the  world.  That  henceforth  it  is  hors  de  concours — "beyond  competition. " 
The  Baldwin  Piano  created  at  Paris  a  new  standard  in  piano-construction 
and  piano-tone.  It  stands  today  an  instrument  of  exquisite  and  complete 
distinction. 

International  prestige  is  but  otte  of  many  reasons  wlij-  the  Baldwin 
Piano  would  attract  you. 

"THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BAI.DWIN"  and  full  information  on  request. 


New  York 
«  E.  34th  Street 

Chicago 
323  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


Cincinnati,   142  W.  FcNirth  Street 

Deuver,  1626  CaliffJr-Qia  St. 


St.  Louis 
mi  Olive  Street 

San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 

Louisville 
425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


RAPID  TYPEWRITERS 

Calendar 

Cprr    Send  for 
ri\£i£«    Our  New 

1912  Rapid  Calendar. 
Something  New  and 
Well  Worth  Writing  for 
—use  the  Corner  Coupon 
10.  $75.00   J   or    Send  a   Post  Card 


After  Fifteen  Days' 
Free  Trial.  Then 
Five  Dollars  Monthly. 
We  Pay  the  Express 


Do  you  believe  in  the  "Direct  from  Manufacturer  to  User"  plan? 
If  so,  here  is  your  opportunity  TO  SA  VE  $25. 00  and  cut  off 
salesmen's  and  branch  office  expenses.      We  pay  the  express. 

Let  us  send  you  the  new  Rapid 'rypcwriter,  Model  No.  1(1,  on  a  pftec-day  Inan?  \'ou  need 
not  agree  to  purchase  and  we  will  pay  ail  express  charges.  In  this  wav  we  can  prove  to  you 
quickly  and  at  our  expense  that  the  Rapiil  is  a  better  typewriter  tlian  an\'  other  ,-//  any  pric,-.  No 
salesman  will  be  sent  to  bother  vou.  Rapid  'rypewriters 
are  /''////  Size  and  Fiiily  Visible.  They  are  complete 
with  a  Tabulator,  Hack  Spacer,  TwivColor  Ribbon,  .sten- 
cil Cutter,  Card  Holder,  I.ine  Lock,  Reniov.ible  Ribbon 
•Spools  and  ax-  fully  (lutonnitic.  Si«n  tliei  oupon  and  try 
the  Rapid— Sciul  for  ,i  i  nj  R.ipid  Calendar.  anv«.iv.  It'sfree. 

RAPID  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  (;.'«<ii  MICHIGAN 
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Send  Calendar 

Send  Rapid  Advertiiinc 

Name 

City 

Stale 
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Seeds 


are  supplied  every 

^uroee's  oeeas  yf^^  direct  to  more 

'^^  r'^^^^  ^  ^.^'ww^^w  American  planters 
than  are  the  seeds  of  any  other  growers.  Do  your  seeds 
come  direct  from  Philadelphia?  If  not,  we  would  like  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Simply  send  us  your  address 
(a  postal  card  will  do)  and  you  will  receive  BURPEE'S 
ANNUAL  FOR  1912,— a  bright  book  of  178  pages,  which 
has  long  been  recognized  as  "The  Leading  American 
Seed    Catalog."     Kindly  write  to-day!     Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia. 


.=^;-;.--V.,'  A,:^»-i!!'S^ 


^^' 


'^**^ 


Let  Me  Help  Build  You 
A  "  Fairyland  **  Garden 

Wyoniissing  Nurseries  arc  a  verita- 
ble fairyland  to  me— an  enchanted 
spot  wherein  I  constantly  find  new 
joys  and  where  life,  to  me  and  to  my 
dear  ones,  takes  on  new  brightness 
and  glory  every  day  as  new  flower- 
wonders  unfold. 

A  well-known  author  writes  of  my 
work:  "  Bertrand  H.  Farr  is  a  man  of 
the  Henry  David  Thorcau  t>  pe  ;  only 
where  Thoreau  was  content  to  admire 
and  describe,  Mr.  Farr  must  evolve  and 
make  the  beautifal  even  more  beauti- 
ful. Mr.  Farr,  like  Thoreau,  does  live 
in  a  fairvlanii. 

"Fair's    Hardy    Plants"— A 
Book  to  Delight  Your  Heart 

and  convert  you  to  a  more  pas.sionate 
love  for  the  Krowini!  things.  It  will 
help  you  make  "  fairyland  "  of  your 
own  garden.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries 
643-A  Penn  Street.  Reading,  PcDnsylvania 


MY  FAIRFAX  ROSES 
HAVE  SPLENDID  ROOTS 

Forcing  a  rose  to  throw  out  heavy  canes  and 
bear  lots  of  leaves  doesn't  make  it  durable  ;  a  suc- 
cessful rose  plant  must  have  thrifty  roots,  too.  My 
Fairfax  Roses  do  have  magnificent  roots— and  they 
make  Rose  Gardens  that  last. 

I  take  special  care  at  every  stage  in  their  produc- 
tion. I  specialize  on  Roses  grown  on  their  ovk'n 
roots — vastly  superior  to  the  weak  little  "one- 
eyed  slips  "  offered  by  some  Rosemen.  The  roots 
of  my  Fairfax  Roses  are  right ;  the  tops  are  right ; 
ilic  ivJiole  frUnit  is  rigid. 

My  location  is  unexcelled  for  growing  roses  of  real 
character — for  planting  in  all  parts  of  the  North,  East 
and  West.  My  Fairfax  Roses  are  making  beautiful 
and  successful  rose  gardens  in  Mexico  and  in  Oregon  ; 
in  Maine  and  in  the  Sunny  South. 

My  Book,  "FAIRFAX  ROSES,"  Free  if  you  Expect  to  Bay 

It  lists,  describes  and  illustratea  Roses  aeeurately  and 
fully  ;  also  includes  complete  deseriptionsof  Dahlias,  Clirysan- 
thcmiuns!  lare  Ferns,  Bedding  Plants,  etc. 

W.  R.  GRAY,  Box  56,  Oakton,  Va. 


to-day  for  Star  Catalog 

of  GUARANTEED  ROSES! 

Sent  Free! 


Leading  rosea  shown  In  nntural  colors. 
Catalog  is  uptodate—offersthe cream  of 
the  world's  roses— also  new  free  delivery 
offer.  Also  contains  "How  to  <iro\v 
Hoses,"  "Hose  Ix>ver'B  Calendar" 
and  list  of  best  roses  for  your  climate. 
IheCanard&  Jones  Co..  Boi  80,  WestCrove.Pa 

iCotc  apecialittt—JO  ycart'  experience 


FOR  BIGGEST 
PROFITS  GROW 


-.:--> 
^i-;^' 
•^^ 


'(tMlflCAVl 


ALFALFA 


Thi«  aplendid  seed  found  100%  pure  by  S.  D.  A;ricultural 
0)llree.  Prttduced  in  hardy  climfito  of  Ilujriies  County.  .S.  D. 
(.irow«  2  tons  i»er  acre  of  li.iy  and  8  to  10  Ini.  of  seed.  This 
llnkotu  Vrown  TurkeMliiii  .lllnlfu  makes  ini.ri' 
money  than  any  other  variety  we've  ever  seen  or  read  about 
AtwiluU-ly  clean,  pure,  and  full  of  life.  .Strain  dates  bark  11 
years.  |y>west  prices.  Send  postal  for  valuable  lX)ok  on  Alfalfa 
—and  calaloir— Ixjth  FREE.     Write  now 


O.  S.  Jones  Reed  Co., 


Box  TSS-M. 


Slam  Falls.  S.  11. 


NASTURTIUMS 


m 

y^  \bloom  for  everybody,   Thoy 
^jgrow  well  in    poorest  soil,- j 
^^  bloom    all .  season,   require  1 
little  petting.  OurnewUiant  ' 
Flowering  iSorU  never  disappoint. 

I"  "t  ft      ^®  ^'^^  send 

m  nr     I  I IP  ^  largo  packets 

.  I   Ul      I  UU  aU  different  col( 


m 


'  all  different  colors. 

SWEET  PEAS 

•  are  everyUidy's  favorite.  We  will 
Bend  5  Packets,  differ-  FnrinpZ 
ont  sorts  and  colors  lUI  IUb| 
rpcp*  Our  l«autif  nl  130-page  cataloKue. 
r  Hut- Contains  hundreds  of  pictures 
from  photographs,  colored  plat«  and  many 
helpful  cultural  directions.  Offers 
Quality  seeds,  bull>s,  plants,  etc. 
VVrito  for  your  free  cx»py  today, 
LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 
45  High  SU  Coluinbutt,Ohlo 


CALIFORNIA'S  TREES 
Famous    The    World    Over 

You  will  never  forget  the  distinrtive  "character"  of  Califor- 
nia's trees  and  shrubs;  once  yon  have  seen  them,  you  realize 
that  they  are  dijTcrettt,  better,  than  those  you  have  at  home — 
voti  wish  you  could  grow  others  like  them.    And  you  cari  enjoy 
'Califoriiia's    Best"  at  home  — wherever  home  is.     We  grow  these 
things  so  well  that  they  will  transplant  successfully  to  your  grounds. 
"We  Handle  I/Uther  Itarbank's  Newest  I'ruits  Kxclusively 

Prunes,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries.     Don't  inls.t  this  opportunity  to  plant  some  of  these  rare,  delieious  f  ml 
in  your  home  grounds  ntyw.    <»ur  free  illustrated  Priee  Catalogue  describes    them,     "California    Horticulture, 
f  I  uii  grower'fl   piide;  "New  Prc.'lucts  of  the  Trees."  'i-'ic  eaeh,  postpaid. 

l-.t-VCIIKK  «  UKKK    .VIIKSKKIKN.    i.\('..  «ioo.  C.  Roedlntr,  l>r<-H.  mill  M«rr. 

Rax  F,   Fri-xnii.  Oiilll'ornlu  KxtiibllMlii-il  ^*^H\  I>iilil-iip  Ciipllnl,  WSOn.OOO 


good  part  of  it,  says  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 
in  Harper  s,  through  a  series  of  "unholy 
hoaxes"  which  he  conceived  and  edited 
■with  rare  skill.  The  first,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  these,  was  that  of  !'The  Petrified 
Man." 

"The  Petrified  Man"  hoax  was  directed 
at  an  official  named  Sewall,  a  coroner  and 
justice  of  the  peace  at  Humboldt,  who  had 
been  pompously  indifferent  in  the  matter 
of  supplying  news.  The  story,  told  with 
great  circumstance  and  apparent  care  as 
to  detail,  related  the  finding  of  a  petrified 
prehistoric  man  partially  embedded  in  a 
rock,  in  a  cave  in  the  desert,  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  from  Humboldt;  also  how 
Sewall  had  made  the  perilous  five-day 
journey  in  the  alkali  waste  to  hold  an  in- 
quest over  a  man  that  had  been  dead  three 
hundred  years,  and  how,  "with  that 
delicacy  so  characteristic  of  him,"  Sewall 
had  forbidden  the  miners  from  blasting  him 
from  his  position.  The  account  further 
stated  that  the  hands  of  the  deceased  were 
arranged  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  and  the 
description  of  the  arrangement  was  so 
skilfully  woven  in  with  other  matters  that 
at  first,  or  even  second  reading  one  might 
not  see  that  the  position  indicated  was  the 
ancient  one  which  begins  with  the  thumb 
at  the  nose  and  in  many  ages  has  been  used 
impolitely  to  express  ridicule  and  the  word 
"sold."  But  the  description  was  a  shade 
loo  ingenious.  The  author  expected  that 
the  exchanges  would  see  the  joke,  and  per- 
haps assist  in  the  fun  he  would  have  with 
Sewall.  He  did  not  contemplate  a  joke 
on  the  papers  themselves.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  one  saw  the  sell,  and  most  of 
the  papers  printed  his  story  of  the  petrified 
man  as  a  genuine  discovery.  This  was  a 
surprize  and  a  momentary  disappointment ; 
then  he  realized  that  he  had  builded  better 
than  he  knew.  He  gathered  up  a  bundle 
of  the  exchanges  and  sent  them  to  Sewall ; 
also  he  sent  marked  copies  to  scientific  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
papers  had  taken  it  seriously;  perhaps  the 
scientists  would  be  as  easily  misled.  Many 
of  them  were,  and  Sewall's  days  became 
unhappy  because  of  letters  received  asking 
further  information.  As  literature  the 
effect  did  not  rank  high,  and  as  a  trick  on 
an  obscure  official  it  was  hardly  worth 
while;  but  as  a  joke  on  the  coast  exchanges 
and  press  generally  it  was  greatly  regarded, 
and  its  author,  tho  as  yet  unnamed,  ac- 
quired prestige. 

Clemens  did  not  come  by  his  pseudonym 
of  Mark  Twain  in  any  supremely  romantic 
fashion,  but  for  all  that  it  meant  a  good 
deal  to  him  at  the  time  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  who  have  not  heard  the  true 
story.  Tt  all  happened  whfin  Samuel  had 
graduated  from  reporting  and  was  free- 
lancing it  in  profitable  and  pleasurable 
vein.  He  had  a  reputation,  a  mind  full 
of  ready  jest,  and  a  wrong  way  of  looking 
at  things  which  could  not  help  but  win 
out  in  the  long  run.  But  for  all  that,  we 
read: 

He  was  not  altogether  satisfied.  His 
letters,  copied  and  quoted  all  along  the 
coast,  were  unsigned.  Thej^  were  easily 
identified  with  one  another,  but  not  with 
a  personality.     He  realized  that  to  build 
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a  reputation  it  was  necessary  to  fasten 
it  to  an  individuality — a  name. 

He  gave  the  matter  a  good  deal  of 
thought.  He  did  not  consider  the  use  of 
his  own  name;  the  nom  de  plume  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time.'  He  wanted  something 
brief,  crisp,  definite,  unforgettable.  He 
tried  over  a  good  many  combinations  in 
his  mind,  but  none  seemed  convincing. 
Just  then — this  was  early  in  1863 — news 
came  to  him  that  an  old  pilot  he  had 
wounded  by  his  satire,  Isaiah  Sellers,  was 
dead.  At  once  the  pen-name  of  Captain 
Sellers  recurred  to  hira.  That  was  it — ■ 
that  was  the  sort  of  name  he  wanted.  It 
was  not  trivial,  it  had  all  the  qualities; 
Sellers  would  never  need  it  again.  Clem- 
ens decided  he  would  give  it  a  new  meaning 
and  new  association  in  this  far-away  land. 
He  went  up  to  Virginia  City. 

"Joe,"  he  said  to  Goodman  (his  old 
editor-in-chief),  "I  want  to  sign  my  articles. 
I  want  to  be  identified  to  a  wider  audience." 

"AU  right,  Sam.  What  name  do  you 
want  to  use — Josh?" 

"No.  I  want  to  sign  them  'Mark 
Twain.'  It  is  an  old  river  term,  a  leads- 
man's call,  signifying  two  fathoms — twelve 
feet.  It  has  a  richness  about  it;  it 
was  always  a  pleasant  sound  for  a  pilot 
to  hear  on  a  dark  night;  it  meant  safe 
water." 

It  was  first  signed  to  a  Carson  letter 
bearing  date  of  February  2,  1863,  and  from 
that  time  was  attached  to  all  Samuel 
Clemens'  work.  The  work  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  before,  but  it  had 
suddenly  acquired  identification  and  special 
interest.  Members  of  the  Legislature  and 
friends  in  "Virginia"  and  Carson  im- 
mediately began  to  address  him  as  "Mark." 
The  papers  of  the  coast  took  it  up  and 
within  a  period  to  be  measured  by  weeks 
he  was  no  longer  "Sam"  or  "Clemens"  or 
"that  bright  chap  on  The  Enterprise,'"  but 
''Mark"— "Mark  Twain."  No  nom  de 
plume  was  ever  so  quickly  and  generally 
accepted  as  that. 


TROJANS    OF    THE   CIVIL    WAR 

"PIFTY  years  afterward  it  has  occurred 
■*-  to  the  nation  that  the  services  of 
women  in  the  War  were  worthy  of  some 
real  recognition,  and  a  movement  to  raise 
.'$500,000  for  a  national  monument  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  started  by  the  Military  Or- 
der of  the  Loyal  Legion.  And  this  is  about 
time!  exclaims  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  thousands  of 
lives  they  saved,  the  heroic  sacrifices 
they  made,  and  the  hunger  and  hardships 
they  endured.  They  gave  their  lives  to 
cheering  the  sick  and  down-hearted,  and 
were  always  gloriously  at  the  front.  But 
of  army  nurses,  says  The  Tribune — 

Most  picturesque,  perhaps,  of  all  was 
"Mother  Bickerdyke."  She  made  the 
private  .soldiers  her  care,  saying  they  were 
dear  to  .somebody,  and  she  would  be  a 
mother  to  them.  "That  homely  figure, 
clad  in  calico,  wrapt  in  a  shawl,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  'Shaker'  bonnet,  is  more 
to  this  army  than  the  Madonna  to  a  Cath- 
olic," one  of  the  ofTiccrs  said.  She  was  a 
genius  in  executive  ability  and  indomita- 
ble  in   will.     She  would  Iterate  unfaithful 
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Don't  Kill  the 

Laying  Hen! 

Kill  the 

"Drones'' 


The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the 
Hen  that  Pays 


Don't  kill  her.  She's  the  one  that  makes  your  profits.  She  lays  you  150  eggs 
or  more  a  year.  Kill  the  sluggard  that  lays  only  50  eggs  a  year.  The  one  that 
doesn't  earn  her  feed.      Kill  her.     Learn  to  pick  the  layers  from  the  "drones." 

Read  Potter's  Great  Book 
"DON'T  KILL  THE  LAYING  HEN" 

Teaches  you  how  to  double  your  poultry  profits  no  matter  if  you  have  20  or  200o"chickens — 
whether  you  have  a  10  foot  square  yard  in  town  or  acres  of  chicken  yards  on  the  farm.  You  need 
this  book  just  the  same.  It  represents  20  years  of  close  study  and  experiments.  Vou  can  not 
learn  the  secrets  of  the  great  Potter  System  unless  you  read  this  book.  So  written  and  illustrated 
that  anyone  can  understand  it.  So  valuable  to  poultry  keepers  that  eleven  editions  have  been 
required  to  meet  the  demand  to  date.     Read  this  partial  table  of  contents : 

How  to  Pick  out  the  Non-Laying  Hen.  To  Know  the  Ones  to  Sell  and  the  Ones  to 

How  to  Pick  out  the  Hen  that  is  Laying.  Keep. 

How  to  Know   Hens  that  are   Most  Prolific        How  Eggs  Can  Be  Produced  in  Winter. 


Layers. 

To  Know  How  and  When  to  Cull  the  Non  and 
Poor  Layers. 


How   to  Separate  the  Poor  Layers  from  the 

Best  Without  Handling. 
Ten  Ways  to  Detect  Hen  Not  Laying. 


Three  Ways  to  Prove  Their  Laying  Condition. 

This  is  not  half  of  the  contents,  but  gives  you  an  idea  how  valuable  this  book  would  be  to  you.  Con- 
tains a  large  supplement  giving  Valuable  Scientific  Facts  Regarding  Moulting.  Never  before  has  such  a 
valuable  book  been  written  on  tliis  important  subject. 

Oi,~   nvAol-    Of  f ^»»  •     One  copy  "Don't  Kill  the  Laying  Hen,"  One  yezir's     ^1    (\(\ 
Ur   Vjreai   verier  .    subscription  to  American  Poultry  Journal  for «P  *  '^^ 

American  Poultry  Journal  is  the  greatest  poultry  journal  on  earth  ;  it  leads  all  others  in  everything  per- 
taining to  poulti-y.  Contains  as  high  as  224  pages  to  a  single  issue,  and  illustrates  the  different  varieties  of 
poultry  in  colors  on  its  front  cover  page  each  month.  Dr.  Prince  T.  Woods,  one  of  the  most  popular 
poulti-y  writers  of  the  day,  writes  exclusively  for  the  American  Poultry  Journal.  No  matter  how  many  other 
papers  you  take,  if  you  are  interested  in  poultry  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  American  Poultry  Journal. 

The  publishers  of  American  Poultry  Journal  have  carefully  investigated  the  merits  of  the  "Potter 
System  "  and  absolutely  guarantee  that  it  will  teach  you  how  to  tell  your  laying  hens  so  that  you  can  kill 
the  drones  and  save  your  feed  bill.    We  give  your  money's  worth  or  money  back. 

Don't  let  the  non-layers  eat  another  bushel  of  grain  before  you  accept  this  remarkable  offer.  Send 
all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL  PUB.  CO.,  sso  s.  Dtubon.  St.,  Chicto,  111. 


I  Carv  Help  You 
Save  /4  Yo\ir  Food 

Bill 


MY     FREE     BOOK— 125 
RECIPES— TELLS    HOW 


^Ra^bsdsC  Fireless  Cookers 


30  Days  Xrial 


not  only  save  your  meat  and  grocery  bills  but  half  your  kitchen  work.  And  a  Rapid  will  cut  down  2,  3  and  4 
hours  of  burning  gas  or  coal  to  a  few  minutes.  Let  Me  Mail  This  Recipe  Book,  Postage  Paid.  It  explains  just 
how  you  can  make  the  less  expensive  cuts  of  meat,  the  less  costly  fowl — sweet,  juicy,  tender  and  delicious  in 
a  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker.  The  Rapid  is  the/usiest,  latest  improved,  most  stt-i/tg- 1-  ireless  Cooker  possible  to  buy. 

Easiest  to  clean,  most  sanitary.  All  metal- no   pads  or  cloth   lining, 
beautifully  finished  case-  dust-proof  top. 

It  stews,  steams,  bakes,  I>oiIs,  roasts,  fries— cooks  every- 
thing deliciously— all  inside  tlie  cooker. 

No  re-heatiiijj  ncrcssary.  Rapid  Radiators  are 
the  most  scientific  made  and  last  forever.  No  heat 
or  odors  in  the  kitchen,  (io  out  all  afternoon,  your 
dinner  will  be  done  perfectly  when  you  are  ready 
to  take  up— all  the  natural  flavors  and  food  good- 
ness kept  in. 

L.  Complete  Outfit  Highest  firade  .Ahiininuiu 
O  W  C  S  t  CookiuL,' Utensils  with  every  Rapid.  Write  for 
i2vKecipe  lidcik  aiul  special  F«clory-lo-you- 
Prices.  Every  Rapid  Guaranteed.  Your  Money 
Paid  Back  if  not  satisfactory. 


You,  Madam 
Can  Buy  My 

Rapid   at 
o  wr  est 


Factory 
Prices 


WM.  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

Dcpt.  250  Detroit,  Mi 
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NOT  a  speck  marred  their  white- 
ness, not  a  cavity  could  be 
detected  in  their  surfaces. 

This  man  knows  that  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste  is  the  perfect  dentifrice 
— one  that  whitens  teeth  without  in- 
jury and  protects  them  against  their 
greatest  enemy,      acid  mouth." 

PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 

The  Httle  amount  needed,  the  ex- 
tra large  tubes,  the  effectiveness  and 
the  pleasant  sensation  that  follows 
its  use — all  combine  to  make  a  50- 
cent  tube  of  Pebeco  the  most  eco- 
nomical dentifrice  at  your  druggist's. 

If  the  taste  in  your  mouth  ever  re- 
minds you  of  a  motorman's  glove, 
Pebeco  is  worth  its  price  simply  for 
the  way  it  cuts  the  brassy  scales  and 
clears  the  way  to  the  taste  glands. 
Pebeco  cleanses,  purifies,  sweetens. 

Send  for  a  FREE  10-day  Trial  Tube 
and  Acid-Test  Papers 

The  test  papers  will  show  the  hypieniccon- 
dition  of  your  mouth  and  the  trial  tube  will 
give  you  anew  sensation— Peheco  freshness. 

Pebeco  is  >  prodact  of  the  hygienic  laboratorie> 
of  P.  Beiendorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany,  and 
i<  told  all  over  the  world.     A>k  your  druggist 

LEHN  &  FINK,  107  William  Street,  New  York 


THE  BEST LIGIfT 


Gives  SOOcandle  power.  Casts  no  shadO'W. 
[  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and  bums 
litKownpras.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
I  warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  (frease. 
[Agenta  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

•..■'.  E.  5th  St.,  Canton. O. 


ProledYourTime^ 


mTTTTm 

•9 


rrTTTTTTrnTl 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II II II  f" 

A  YEAR  WILL  PAY  FOR  A 

$5,000  Accident  Policy 

$25  Weekly  Benefits.         200  Weeks. 

This  is  the  oldest  Association  in  the  United  .States 
insuring   Business  and  Professional    Men,  at  Actual 
Cost,   on   the   same   plan   as  has   been    used  by   the 
Traveling  Men's  Associations  for  the  past  30  years. 
44,0O<)  Members.     Booklet  on  regnest. 


$4 


Ih*-  r^cnlar  m^fnli^mhlp  fpp.  pnift  now,  rarrlfh  ,voiir 
liikiirMD^f     lo    July    1,   lUll!.   ntlhniit    pxira     riiht. 


The   Inter  Stite  Health  Policy  ii  SIO _a  year 

later  State   Boiineii   Men's  Accident  Auociation 
fP.MsT  H.  BP.OH>,  Sfr.-Trfas. 

MS  ObB«TiaturT  llulldlag  Urs  tfolact,  Iowa 


stewards  with  a  terrible  vehemenee.  One 
morning  the  surgeon  was  drunk  and  the 
men  in  the  hospital  had  had  no  breakfast. 

"Here  these  men,  any  one  of  them  worth 
a  thousand  of  you,  are  suffered  to  starve 
andMie,"  she  shouted  at  him,  "all  because 
you  want  to  be  off  upon  a  drunk.  Pull 
off  j'our  shoulder-straps,  for  you  shall  not 
stay  in  the  army  a  week  longer." 

The  man  was  discharged,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  General  Sherman. 

"Oh,"  said  the  General,  "it's  Mother 
Bickerdyke?  Then  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you.     She  outranks  me." 

She  was  as  tender  toward  the  soldiers 
as  she  was  fierce  toward  those  who  hin- 
dered her  in  her  work  for  them.  "After 
the  battle  of  Donelson,  when  the  relief  par- 
ties had  discontinued  their  work  for  the 
night,  the  general  observed  a  faint  light 
flitting  about  on  the  abandoned  battle- 
field. It  was  Mother  Bickerdyke  with  a 
lantern,  still  groping  among  the  dead." 
Mrs.  Livermore  relates  the  story.  ' '  Stoop- 
ing down  and  turning  their  cold  faces 
toward  her,  she  scrutinized  them  seareh- 
ingly,  uneasy  lest  some  might  be  left  to 
die  uncared  for.  She  could  not  rest  while 
she  thought  any  were  overlooked  who 
were  yet  living." 

The  winter  of  1863,  one  of  terrible  suf- 
fering, shows  Mother  Bickerdyke  in  an- 
other guise.  One  night  a  freezing  rain 
and  piercing  mountain  gale  overturned  the 
hospital  tents  and  beat  upon  the  bloodless, 
feeble  patients.  Only  huge  fires,  set  close 
together,  could  save  the  men  from  freezing 
to  death,  but  at  midnight  the  fuel  gave  out. 
The  officers  were  helpless  in  the  terrible 
emergency.  But  Mother  Bickerdyke, 
without  asking  for  orders  which  no  officer 
would  have  dared  to  give,  told  the  shiver- 
ing men  to  tear  down  the  breastworks, 
made  of  logs.  Immense  caldrons  of  hot 
drinks  were  made  for  men  and  mules.  The 
fires  were  kept  up.  From  tent  to  tent  she 
ran  all  the  night  in  the  icy  gale,  hot  bricks 
in  one  hand  and  hot  drinks  in  the  other, 
cheering,  warming,  and  encouraging  the 
poor  sick  fellows. 

Then  when  morning  came  and  the  officer 
saw  the  demolished  breastworks  he  ordered 
Mother  Bickerdyke  arrested  for  the  unau- 
thorized proceeding. 

"Madam,  consider  yourself  under 
arrest." 

"All  right,  major!  I'm  arrested!  Only 
don't  meddle  with  me  till  the  weather  mod- 
erates; for  my  men  will  freeze  to  death  if 
you  do." 

But  when  her  boys  in  after  days  crowded 
around  her  with  tears  of  gratitude,  she 
begged  them  "for  Heaven's  sake  to  stop 
their  nonsense  and  shut  up!" 

Such  was  "Mother  Bickerdyke."  Far 
different  was  Margaret  E.  Br<>ckinridgc, 
slender,  beautiful,  high-born  granddaugh- 
ter of  John  Breckinridge,  an  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States.  "Ain't  she 
an  angel?"  the  soldiers  would  whisper,  as 
they  heard  her  .sweet  voice  leading  some 
dying  comrade  in  a  hymn.  She  over- 
taxed her  strength,  but  never  listened  to 
the  protests  of  her  friends. 

"You  will  die,"  they  said. 

"Well,  what  if  I  do?"  was  her  steady 
answer.  "Shall  men  come  here  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  fight  and  suffer  and  die, 
and  shall  not  some  women  be  willing  to  die 
to  sustain  and  succor  them?" 

She  was  taken  at  her  word,  and  died, 
grieving  only  that  she  was  taken  away 
from  the  suffering  soldiers,  who  needed  her. 
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Invest  in  Birthright  Cities  under 
Our  Divided  Risk  Plan 

Great  fortunes  have  been  made  by  pur- 
chasing and  holdingchoice  citj;  real  estate 
in  the  population  centers  which  control 
the  trade  of  wealthy  sections.  The  un- 
precedented activity  of  the  great  railroads 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  made  the 
opportunity^  of  a  century  for  invest- 
ments of  this  kind. 

In  co-operation  with  the  railroad  build- 
ers we  searched  the  whole  Northwest  to 
find  the  "  birthright  towns"  which  in  a 
few  years  will  become  great.  T/i  ree  h  uii- 
dred  towns  were  personally  inspected— 
seventeen  were  selected.  These  "birth- 
right cities  "  control  the  business  of  vast 
agricultural  districts,  rich  mining  and 
timber  lands,  or  water-power  sites,  and 
are  located  on  new,  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. 

Had  your  father  made  a  similar  invest- 
ment a  generation  ago  in  embryo  Denver, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  or  Oklahoma  City, 
he  would  have  made  thousands. 

We  offer  at  attractive  prices  five  lots, 
one  in  each  of  five  selected  young  cities. 
Easy  payments,  no  interest,  we  pay  all 
taxes.  We  divide  your  risk  and  multiply 
your  profit  hy  five. 

Full  information  on  request. 
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High  grade  men  are  making  com- 
fortable incomes  as  our  repre- 
sentatives in  their  districts.  We 
may    have    an    opening    for    you. 


NORTHWEST   TOWNSITE   COMPANY 
310  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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T  will  send— as  long  as  they  last— my  250.  Book 

Strong  Arms 

For  10c.  in  stamps  or  coin 

Illustrated  with  20  full-page  half-tone  cuts 
showint!  exercises  that  will  quickly  develop, 
heaiitif.v  aiifl  trniii  (freiit  Ntrensrth  in 
your  slioiildei-s,  arms  and  hands,  with- 
out any  apparatus. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

42  Itiirkpi'  Kuildin^,  110  W.  42nd    Street,  New  York 
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Tho  Soliiner  Cecilian  Tho  Farrand  Cecilian. 

The  Cecilian   Pianos 


*^t^. 


Ql(  you  are  thinking  o(  buying  a  piano 
won't  you  give  us  the  privilege  of 
proving  the  exceptional  qualities  of  the 
Cecilian  ? 

flThe  piano  is  not  of  a  day  nor  a  year, 
but  for  many  years.  Why  risk  chances 
of  disappointment  ?  The  Cecilian 
courts  comparison  of  quality  and  in- 
vestigation of  merit. 

^Won't  you  write  for  descriptive  litera- 
ture and  allow  us  to  give  you  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  ?  Address  Dept.  X, 

THE    FARRAND    CO.,    Detroit,    Michigan 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

A  Prophetic  Profit. — Pharaoh  had  just 
dreamed  of  the  seven  full  and  the  seven 
blasted  ears  of  corn. 

"  You  are  going  to  invent  a  new  kind  of 
l)reakfast     food,"     interpreted     Joseph. — 

J  U(l(Jf. 


Taking  Chances. — An  aviator  descended 
in  a  field  and  said  to  a  rather  well-drest 
individual:  "  Here,  mind  my  machine  a 
minute,  will  you?  " 

"  What?  "  the  well-drest  individual 
snarled.  "  Me  mind  your  machine?  Why, 
I'm  a  United  States  Senator  !  " 

"  Well,  what  of  it?  "  said  the  aviator. 
"  I'll  trust  you." — Argonaut. 


On  the  Jump. — One  of  Lord  Charles 
Beresford's  tenants  who  conducted  a  small 
undertaker's  establishment  in  Waterford 
was  one  day  asked  how  the  business  was 
getting  along. 

"  Grand,  me  lord  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
now  have  the  luckiest  little  hearse  you  ever 
saw.  Glory  be  to  goodness,  it  was  never 
a  day  idle  since  I  got  it." — Tit-Bits. 


Truth  Will  Out. — As  an  illustration  of 
great  devotion  to  truth,  would-be  M.P. 
told  his  auditors  that  he  "  underwent  a 
severe  thrashing  when  a  boy  for  telling  the 
truth."  Imagine  the  sickly  feeling  which 
came  over  him  when  a  gruff  voice  called 
out  from  the  center  of  the  audience:  "  I 
guess  it's  cured  yer,  guv'nor  !  " — Christian 
Life. 


A  Diplomat. — "  Did  you  hear  Congress- 
man Womlmt's  speech?  " 

"  I  did  that." 

"  What  did  he  say  about  those  charges 
of  grafting  which  have  been  brought 
against  him?  " 

"  He  didn't  touch  on  that  subject.  But 
he  said  the  Constitution  must  and  shall  be 
preserved . " — Lo  uisville  Courier- Journal. 


Man's  Sphere. — "  Where,"  asked  the 
female-suffrage  orator,  "  would  man  be  to- 
day were  it  not  for  woman?  " 

She  paused  a  moment  and  looked  round 
the  hall. 

"  I  repeat,"  she  said,  "  where  would  man 
be  to-day  if  not  for  woman?  " 

"  He'd  be  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  eating 
strawberries,"  answered  a  voice  from  the 
S&WfTy. —rH-Bils. 


Different  To-day. — "  You  don't  meet 
any  more  bunco  steerers  or  gold-brick 
men." 

"No,"      replied      Farmer      Corntossel; 

when  a  man  is  after  your  money  now, 
he  doesn't  take  the  trouble  to  be  sociable 
an'  show  you  a  good  time.  He  jes'  ad- 
dresses a  few  circulars  an'  expects  you  to 
send  him  the  money  Ir-  mail." — Wa.shirif/- 
lon  Star. 


The  Feminine  View. — She  had  just  fin- 
ished reading  Kdward  Everett  Hale's  "  The 
Man  Wit  liout  a  ( 'ountry,"  and  as  she  laid  it 
down  she  sighed  and  said: 

I  can  no(  iniagiiK'  anything  worse  than 
a  man  without  a  country." 

"  Oh,  I  can,"  .said  her  friend. 

"  Why.  what?" 

"A  country  willioul  ;i  lunn."  -  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


Easiest  Riding  Car  In  The  World 


t 


The  Marmon  'combines 
the  highest  type  of  lux- 
ury with  economy  of 
tires,  fuel,  upkeep  and 
initial  cost. 

Better  manufacture  makes  better 
value.  Ask  any  Marmon  repre- 
sentative to  prove  to  you  the  value 
ofthis  car  or  write  for  our  booklets. 

INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION 

One  chassis — a  Body  Type  for 
every    requirement. 

NORDYKE    &   MARMON    CO. 

Indianapolis       d^s'i)        Indiana 

Sixty  Years  of  Successful  Manufacturing 
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THREE  CUSTOM 
SHIRTS  FOR  .  . 

Made 

From  Your 
Own  Measure 
Late  Winter 

and 

Early  Spring 

Lines 

Complete 

Fine 
Madras, 
Oxford, 
Percales 

200  Samples  of  Goods     Kofcrcnco:— Anv  National  Hank 
to  select  from.  '"  '^'^"^  ""''  I^'t^'ary  DiKi'st. 

I  lir  soft  Iroiit  kind  of  sliirts  are  the  kind  to  use 
tor  fvervday  wear;  made  with  pearl  buttons  and 
button   holes.      (No  trouble  witli  your  laundrv.) 

.Send   for  dippinjjs  and  self-measuring  blanks. 

Also  my  catalotiue  of  collars,  neckwear  and 
other  t;oods  for  well-dressed  men,  and  dianranis 
showint;  how  to  tie  all  styles  of  men's  neikwear 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Better  values  than 
retail  stores. 

/  eiHplcy  no  agents 

C.  C.  CLEMINSHAW,  ^"^S-sr.u'T'- 


YOU  DRIVE  FAST 

Safety  depends  on  etficient   signaling.        The 
"Samson"  Electric  Auto  Horn 

will  clear  the  way. 

The  "Samson" 
gives  a  polite 
warning.  I  t  s 
strong  |)ersiia- 
sive,  niii:ii('al 
tones  never  star- 
tle nor  offend. 

6  Styles 

Write  today  for 
l.«..(i.  simple,    circular  and  spe- 

Stritnjr.  ...  ^ 

H,.|liilil.-  iTial   priif. 

AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  6419  State  St..  CHICAGO 


BALZAC 

A  liighlv  interesting   and   fa-scinating   study   liy 
Adolph  HyniioHte  Taine,  transl.iteci,  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  Taine  by  Lorenzo  O'Roiirke. 
1 2nio, cloth,  frontispiccs   Ji  nonet;  bymail,^i.io 

FUNK&WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

N;:W  YORK  and  l.ONUON 
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The  Struggle 
for  "Bread" 
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is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  While 
you  are  struggling,  however,  be 
sure  you  are  struggling  tor  REAL 
bread — the  kind  that  contains  all 
the  body-building  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  grain.      In 

Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit 

vou  have  all  the  muscle-building, 
brain-making  elements  in  the  whole 
wheat  prepared  in  a  digestible  form 
—no  yeast,  no  bakintj;  powder,  no  grease, 
no  chemicals  of  any  kind — just  pure 
whole  wheat  steam-cooked,  shredded  and 
baked  in  the  cleanest,  finest  food  factory  in 
the  world.  Nothing  so  delicious  and  satis- 
fying for  breakfast  as  Shredded  Wheat  Bis- 
cuit served  with  sliced  bananas  and  cream. 

Triscuit  is  the  Shredded  Wheat 
Wafer,  the  maximum  nutriment 
in  smallest  bulk.  Eaten  as  a  toast 
with  butter,  soft  cheese  or  mar- 
malades. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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LOW  PRICES  l-r^e  PENCE 

130  othor  Blylea.    Many  chi-np^jr  ihnn  wood— sill  better.     For  Lriwns, 
Cliiirili.-ii.  Piirks.  ilc.     Writ.-  for  Piilti-ru   Bcok  and  «poci;il  ofl.  r. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,        Box  077,        OEC&TUR,  IND. 


Moth-Proof  Wardrobe  Couch 


A  I'Udmont  Konthf  rn  Kul  Cedsr  Wardrobe  CoDfh 
if  a  luxarioufl  lounse  and  Ttitimy  c-Aar  chfb'i.  All  r»ricts.  Firn-st 
ii|ihnl!it«rinK  and  wide  rh<»ic.;  of  materials.  IVrfert  prot«f-tlon 
■jralnst  inothii,  mfrr,  doHt  and  damp.  Elegant  weddint;  or  hii-thday 
riM  S.  nd  fnr  free  hof.klit.  "The  SUjrj  nt  Red  Cedar,"  and  hie 
iltii.trat.'d  ratal'.):  showini;  full  line  of  cow-hes.  cli-  sts  and  rhilTfi- 
roh.s  Many  flies  ant  styles  Shipped  IJIRKiT  FKOM  FACTORY 
AT  FACTORY  I'R(CF_S  ON  1.1  DAV>^'  FREE  TRIAL  ALL  FREKiHT 
CHARtiKS  FRKI'All)  BY  US.      Write  us  TODAY 

riKUaO.NT  KKU  CEUAK  CHEST  C0.«  Uept.  it,  SUUiTllle.  .1.  C. 


Up  and  Coming. — Father — "  You  cnly 
come  to  see  me  when  you  need  money." 
Son — "  Shall  I  come  oftener?" — Satire. 


Discord. — The  Musician — "  Hang  it. 
Blink,  don't  you  realize  that  one  of  your 
shoes  squeaks  in  B  flat  and  the  other  in 


G  major? 


Life. 


Gilt-Edge.—"  Is  his  credit  good?" 
'■  Good?     I  should  say  it  is.     Why,  his 
grocer  trusted  him  for  a  pound  of  butter 
yesterday." — Detroit  Free  Preas. 


In  Missouri. — A  Belleville  merchant  has 
this  sign  on  his  store-door: 

"  Come  in  without  knocking.  Go  out 
the  same  way." — Kannas  City  Journal. 


An  Idealist. — "  Do  you  love  me,  dar- 
ling?" she  coaxed. 

"  Sweetheart,  I  love  every  hair  on 
your  bureau  !"  he  fervently  answered. — 
Gargoyle. 


An  Acute  Attack. — "  Weren't  you  shy 
when  the  judge  asked  you  your  age  in 
court?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  about  ten  years  shy,  my 
dear." — Life. 


The  Last  Lap. — Knicker — "  How  long 
does  the  cook  promise  to  stay?" 

Mrs.  Knickek — "  She  says  she  will 
finish  breaking  this  set  of  china." — New 
York  Su7i. 


The  Logic  of  It. — "  De  man  dat  looks 
out  exclusive  foh  'number  one,'  "  said 
Uncle  Eben,  "  mustn't  be  surprized  if  he 
finds  hisself  cuttin'  a  purty  small  hgger." — 
Washington  Star. 


Awful  Warning. — Young  Man — "  May 
1  have  your  daughter,  sir?" 

Old  Gentleman — "  Yes,  if  you  can 
support  her.  Remember  that  my  auto 
goes  with  her." — Puck. 


It's  Hard  to  Tell.  -Dolly— "  She  mar- 
ried a  very  old  man,  didn't  she?  I  under- 
stood he  had  one  foot  in  the  grave." 

Polly — "  That's  what  she  thought,  too; 
but  he  still  continues  to  buy  his  shoes  by 
the  pair." — Puck. 


Sure  Proof. — "  Pardon  me,  professor, 
but  last  night  your  daughter  accepted  my 
pr()j)osal  of  marriage.  1  have  c^alled  this 
morning  to  ask  you  if  1  here  is  any  insanity 
in  your  family?" 

'■  There  mi  st  be." — Judge. 


His  Friend. — Clerk — "  Can  you  let  me 
olT  to-morrow  afternoon?  My  wife  wants 
me  to  go  shopping  with  her." 

Emim.oykk — "  Certainly  not.  We  are 
much  too  busy." 

Clerk — "  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 
^'ou  are  very  kind  !" — London  Opinion. 


A  Scientific  Mind. — Little  Alfred  had 
grown  so  weary  of  being  asked  by  admiring 
strangers,  "  Whose  little  boy  are  you?" 
that  one  day  he  surprized  every  one  by 
turning  the  tables.  Directing  his  innocent 
gaze  upon  a  very  young  man  wIkj  was  call- 
ing upon  his  sister,  the  child  demanded 
sweetly: 

"  Whose  papa  are  you?" — Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald. 


Fresh  Air  Any  where 
At  Any  Time 

The  marvel  of  the  Sturte- 
vant  is  that  it  ventilates 
perfectly  -when  every  con- 
dition is  against  it,  -when  it 
seems  as  if  good  ventilation 
were  impossible. 

If  you  have  a  room  that  offers 
a  particularly  hard  ventilating 
problem  try  the 


Portable  Ventilating  Set 

and  see  how  quickly  it  draws  out  the  bad 
air.  Or  it  will  blow  in  the  fresh  out-of- 
door  air.  Not  -with  a  draught  like  an  open 
window,  but  with  a  quiet,  steady  stream. 

The  Sturtevant  ventilates  perfectly  and  quick- 
ly the  places  hardest  to  ventilate,  such  as  : 

Laboratories,  Telephone  Booths,  Bank  and 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  Toilet  Rooms,  Kitchens  and 
Restaurants,  Small  Theatres,  Lodges  and  Audi- 
ence Halls,  Stores,  Basements,  Small  Manufac- 
turing Rooms,  etc. 

Can  be  run  from  any  electric  light  socket. 
Price,  complete  unit,  including  fan,  motor  and 
electric  cord  and  plug,  all  ready  to  run,  $35  up, 
according  to  size. 

For  fuH  particulars  send  for  Booklet  D2. 

B.    F.   STURTEVANT  CO.   Hyde  Park.  Mass. 

New  York,  Pliiladclpliiu,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg, 

Washington,  Boston,  Minneapolis, Cleveland,  Rochester, 

St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Hartford,   San  Francisco,  Atlanta» 

Seattle,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London. 


Don't  Start  Poultry  Keeping 

tin  you  have  read  tho  Six  Free  Chapters  wriilon  by 
Robert  Kssex  after  a  Quarter  Century's  Kxperionce 
in  the  business.  They  tell  How  to  Make,  Monty  U'ifh 
Poultry;  How  to  Jiuild  Low- Cost  Poultry  Houstx. 
They  loll  Fanciers,  and  Women,  and  Farmers  how  to 
START  nraiTT,  and  also  tell  all  about  America's 
Largest  Lino  of  Incubators  and  Brooders.  The  book 
is  FUKIC.  Write  today.  Address, 
ROBERT  ESSEX  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
153     Henry  St^  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Think  of  it!  Uses  Only 
One  Gallon  of  Oil  to  a  Hatch 

Requires  Only  1  Filling  of  Lamp 

■■  Lamp  Is  underneath.  In  the  cen 
tor — Tlius  niost  even  Ternpera- 
ttiro  is  keptnlKhetlmelaestir-ohain- 
ber.  Oil  tank  Lolels  4  to  8  quarts— 
nutomntic  (rip  cuts  down  (lame  at 
burner  whin  eg^'  charnlicr  K<'ts  too 
liot.  No  waKt*-',  no  cxccsh  beat — bo 
only  1  gallon  oil  is  needed. 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR    - 

—has  2  double-glass  panels  on  top.  Thermometer 
always  Inslj^ht.  Tank  1ms  to  bo  (llled  luNt  once— not 
every  day.  Write  TODAY  For  Big  FREE  BOOK 
KO*  76  — Learn  all  about  only  liieuhator  made  on 
"^  riKlit  principle.    Shipments  ptiaran 

,^nr^^HT^.     teed   samo    doy  order  Is    received. 
S^fVD^>.We  pay  frelfe-lft. 
^.L^^nO^jj^Y  INCCBATOK  CO.,    Wayne,   Neb. 
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Propriety. — "  What  are  the  proper  call- 
ing cards?" 

"  Threes  or  upward  are  considered  very 
good." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Professional  Precedence. — Martin  W. 
Littleton,  at  a  dinner  in  New  York,  was 
talking  about  a  political  orator  who  exag- 
gerated somewhat. 

"  The  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Littleton, 
"  was  addressing  a  meeting  one  night  in 
my  former  home  in  Dallas.  He  complained 
bitterly  in  his  address  of  a  certain  alleged 
abuse  of  power. 

"  '  Are  we  to  take  this  lying  down?'  he 
roared. 

"  Then  a  little  man  in  a  back  seat  said 
shrilly : 

"  '  No,  old  chap,  the  reporters  '11  do 
that.'  " — Marshalltown  Times- Republican. 


Pragmatism. — This  was  the  note  which 
was  handed  to  one  of  the  grade  teachers 
the  other  daj': 

"  Dear  Mum — Please  ixeuse  Johnny  to- 
day. He  will  not  be  at  school.  He  is 
acting  as  timekeeper  for  his  father.  Last 
night  you  gave  him  this  iximple,  if  a  field 
is  4  miles  square  how  long  will  it  take  a 
man  walking  li  miles  an  hour  to  walk  2| 
times  around  it?  Johnny  ain't  no  man,  so 
we  had  to  send  his  daddy.  They  left  early 
this  morning,  and  my  husband  said  they 
ought  to  be  back  late  to-night,  tho  it  would 
be  hard  going.  Dear  Mum,  please  make 
the  nixt  problem  about  ladies,  as  my  hus- 
band can't  afford  to  lose  the  day's  work. 
I  don't  have  no  time  to  loaf,  but  I  cay 
spare  a  day  off  occasionally  better  than  mu 
husband  can.  Resp'y  yrs.  Mrs.  Jones." 
— Miami  News. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

January  24. — The  Argentine  Government  an- 
nounces that  unless  Paraguay  immediately 
.satLsfles  her  demands  for  comi)ensation  diplo- 
matic relations  will  be  broken  ofT. 

Maurice  Tabuteau,  in  a  monoplane  at  Pau, 
France,  breaks  five  aviation  records. 

•January  2(>. — Tlie  Italian  torpedo-boats  seize 
another  Frcrich  mail-steamer,  the  Taviyrumo. 
off  th(!  coast  of  Tripoli. 

.January  27. — The  twenty-nine  Turks  arrcst(Ki 
by  Italy  aboard  tlu^  Matioulm  are  siu-rended 
to  the  I'Vench  consul  at  C;!aKliari.  The  Tavi- 
(jnano  is  released  at  Tri;}oli. 

.laiuiary  2S. — .\  mob  breaks  iiUo  (lie  peiililcti- 
tiary  at  Quito  and  lynches  five  rcNolutioiiisI 
generals,  including  Kloy  Alfaro,  thi;  former 
President  of  Kcuador, 

The  Turks  attack  Chigarish.  near  Tripoli,  and 
later  Ainzara.  but  are  repulsed  in  each 
instauci;. 

W.  Morgan  Shu.ster  arrives  in  London. 

•laiiuary  2!).  -  Martial  law  is  declared  in  Lisbon 
where  some;  twenty  thousand  strikers  are  held 
at  bay  by  eiglu   thousand  troops. 

.January  M).  The  abdication  of  (he  Manchu 
dynasty  is  uuodicially  reported. 

Oontcstic 

.laiuiary  2K.  -The  .Secretary  of  War  recommends 
the  clf)sitig  of  many  army-posts  and  the  cen- 
tralization of  troops  at  eight  stratc^gic  i)oints. 

January  29. — President  Taft.  in  the  first  of  his 
Ohio  speeches,  calls  for  a  tmited  lU-publican 
|)arly. 

Two  indictments,  each  coiKaining  couiKs  of 
bribery    and    aKemplcd    corruption,    are    re- 

,  turned  bv  the  l>os  .\ngeles  County  grand  jury 
against  (\  S.   Darrow.  "* 

The  Steel  lieyision  Mill  is  pu.s.sed  in  the  Uoii.se 
210  to  109. 

January  .30.— .Secretary  Meyer  denounces  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  House  caucus  against 
tho  constructiun  of  more  battle-ships. 

The  WII.son-Harvey  corrcspondiwe  is  made 
public. 

.January  .31.— The  I>re.sldenl  closes  hi.s  Ohio 
CHmpalgn  with  a  speech  «(  Akro*i. 


■V->" 


Overnight 


between 


New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago 


via 


S^ 


20th  Century 
Limited 

The  train  that  saves  a  business  day  between  these  cities,  in- 
sures a  perfect  night's  sleep,  and  lands  you  at  your  destina- 
tion in  the  morning,  refreshed  and  "fit"  for  the  day's  work. 


Lv.   New  York 
Lv.  Boston 
Ar.    Chicago 


4.00  p.m. 
1.30  p.m. 
8.55  a.m. 


Lv.  Chicago 
Ar.  Boston 
Ar.  New  York 


2.30  p.m. 

11.50  a.m. 

9.25  a.m. 


NEWVORK 

Central 

LINES     " 


**Water  Level  Route 
—  You  Can  Sleep 


i  y 


r 


■i^S^S^'-'' 


NEW  YORK 

Central 

LINES      ' 


irioot 


f^s^ 


V'T- 


is  till'   fini.-^li   which 
briims  out  fvery  bit  of 
beauty  your  lloors.  wood- 
work or  furniture  possesses 
—  often  much   more  than  you 
bili.ve  thiTc  is  in  them.    Makes  their 
c:irc>  a  loj  easirr  beCMUsc  the  linisli  will  M 

not  hold  dust  nor  show  scratches  and  it  lasts. 
Proyc  it. 

Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  Our  Book 

"Uriiutdul  J'ViMirs,  Their  f'liii.i/i  nii.i  C\iri" 

A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO.  1902  W».«  8lh  Slr»«t 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directoru       Kennel    Directory 


See  EUROPE  in  an  AUTO! 


E  free  from  railway  trains.  Stop  when 
and  where  you  please  Vigit  historio 
and  picturesque  corners  seldom  reached  by 
ordinary  louribt  methods.  Comfortable 
iuuB  throughout  Europe  now  cater  es* 
pecially  for  the  ubiquitous  motoriBt.  Save 
Time.  Bave  Mouey.  enjov  moro  and  actually 

->    SEE    EUROPE! 

YV^  have  for  Hire  the  beet  open  and 
**  closed  Motor  Cars  for  British  and 
Continental  Touring  at  the  mo!>t  reason- 
able inclusive  Tariff  in  Europe.  Litera- 
ture.  detailed  itineraries,  with  copy  of 
"  Through  Europe  In  an  Auto," 
free  on  request.  Write  ns  about 
ex^erxfhitig  to  do  with  Motoring  Abroad  ! 


The   INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

:,(,   to  60.   Morning  I'ost   Buildings, 
The     Strand,     London,     England. 


To"  "BeTmudia 

TwinS<-i.-w  S.S.  ''Itprmuclian,''  14»,5rs  tons  i>ib- 
placeiiii-iit.  sails  every  W»'iinesday.  SuUeK  do  luxo. 
with  private  bath;  Orrhentra;  bil^e  kf*  Is;  fl>-('trii- 
fans:  \virtl,-s8  telf:^'rapli ;  no  stocra^'e.  FiiMosi. 
newest  and  only  steamer  lanilln?  pusseng'crs  at 
the  dork  In  llamlltun.  For  iliu!>tratt(l  pmnphK  Is 
apply  to  A  E.  OuterhridKe  A'  Co  .  Agts  .  Quph«>r 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd..  29  Broadway,  New  York.  Thos, 
I  VK>k  &  Sous.  245  Broadway,  563  aixl  2tU  Fifth  ^ve.. 
New  York,  or  any  Tiekt-t  Airent. 


1-T  H  ^ 


Seleot  Forei^^n  Tours 

To  all  parts  of  Kiiropi'  diiiriif,' 
th.-  Sprini;  and  .Suniim-r  months. 
<  oiiiprihiMisive  Itineraries.  First 
liass  throughout.  E  .\  e  1  n  s  i  v<- 
f.-.itur-  b. 

AI.TIIOI'SK    TOlll**    i  <>. 
1336  Walnut  St..  Phila. 


Numerous  Tours.  High- 
est Class.  Personally 
Escorted.  All  Countries 


MEDITERRANEAN 

March  6th     Italy,  Italiao  Lakes,  Riviera 

March  16tb — Algeria  and  Toaisia 

March  28tb     Spain,  the  Pyrenees,  Soathem 

France 
April  13lh — Italy,  Italian  Lakes,  Switzerland 


Books  Ready 


J 


AP  AN 

CHINA  and  KOREA 


Cherry  Blossom  .Season  and  Fete  of 
Klags.  tverything  highest  class.  Noth- 
ing to  do  but  enjoy  beautiful  scenes, 
strange  customs  and  quaint  native  life. 

Leaves  San  Francisco  Mar.  5  and  27 
Optional    return  via    Trans  -  Siberian 
route.     Books  Ready. 

Send  to-day /or  our  J  our  Books 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  St..  Boston 
225  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia 
Chicago.  Pittsburgh.  Detroit.  San  Francisco 


AROUNDthcWORLD 

-no    DAYS    - 

S.S. VICTORIA  LUISE 


FimMtwYotK 
«0V.I2.ni2 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

4I-«S     BROADWAY.  KI.Y 


STEAMSHIP  TICKETS  1.::^:. 

Ocean  Sailings"  with  ratos  and  sailings  for  all 
lini's;  map,  infonnntinn  bureau  for  foreign  travel. 
J.iloiTard  Eager,  S.S.Agent,»OM  N'.('hes.St.,  l)alt.,!Ud. 

4e-i»:t       17  I  T  D  #^  P  17        »»««> 
u:,,s         HUKwrt.      siiici  mt 

Including;  Tlie  Mediterranean.  British  Isles, 

Continent,  North  Cape  and  Midnight 

,Sun,  Olympic  Games,  etc. 

STKVVART    &    AVOODS 

263  WashinsTtoii  St.,  IJostoii,  Mass. 


r.VIVERSITV  PKIXTS 


2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
«»in'  «'<'nt  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ, 
J  Travel.    19  Trinity   PI..    Boston. 


Europe  mm.  Orient 


Sail  March 

April.  May 

.)  u  n  e  ,  J  u  I  y 

Best  routes, 
be-^t  management,  best  testimonials, and  the 
lowest  priies  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  /^reo"  « 

.Select  sprint;  and  summer  tours.  fiO  to  107  days. 
14tli  year.     Illustrated   liooklet   with   maps. 
Johnson  Tours,    210   E.  Preston  St.>  Baltimore. 


EUROPE     AND     ORIENT 

31st  Season^  Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
int.  and   .MHS.  IIOHAHl)    S.   PAI>K, 
14m  lUdge  iStreet,  Vlens  Falls,  K.  \. 


Superb  Motor  Toiir  .Sailing  May.  Engr- 
land,    Paris,    Chateaux,    Pyrenees,    Riviera. 

40  days  #750,  omitting  Kngland  $.'j90.  Steam- 
ship lares  extra.  Membershii)  of  five.  "MO- 
TOklNG,"  Clarence    liuildmg,   Cleveland. 


Babcock's  European  and    Orient  Tours 

Naples  to   Scotland,    IK  weeks    ^600,    or    to 
Ireland,  #B2.i.      Other   tcnirs    #235  to    $1,000. 

Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted. 
1137  Dean  Street        ...        Brooklyn 


171  TDOPI7  Miss  Wyman's  Tours. 
r^yjlSXjrXi,  Small  parties. .,  High  class 
arrangements.  Comfort  and  Leisure  May 
and  June  sailings.  Address  MI.SS  ABBIE 
K.  WVMAN,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Greece  to  Scotland  wd.  cv,  operatic 

tyyt<-in  wortli  knowin*^'  <l'-ilh  year)  Hijrh  sradr, 
S»  lert.  EdtK-ational.  Splendid  lycadership  Kiiropc 
.f^SA  and  up.  Small-party  orKanizors  wanted.  Kasy  to 
enroll  for  ub.  Frof.andMrs  Libbv.Spai-tanbuij'.S.t'. 


FIIRRPF    I'^i'ly  of  SIX  sails  in  April.     D<-lii;lit 
bUnUl  k   fui     itinerary.       Azores,    Madiii;. 
(.H.iit.iai .  Al^ilers,  Italy  to  Kntrland.     Bestof  refer- 
«ric.s  :,'iveu  and  rc:jiiired.      Four  inontlis.  $1000 
MISS     A  N  E  S,    »9    >ewliiiry   St.,  Itustun,  Mokk. 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

SailiiiKs  l'"«-l>riii«ry  l<>  .Mine 

A  varied  series  (jiving  the  very  best  of  I'.gyiJt. 
Palestine.  Turkey  and  Greece.  Leader.  Dr. 
A.  K.  Dunning,  former  editor  of  the  ('i>n- 
gregatioiialist. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  siiring  and  summer,  covering  allcoimtries. 

Wide  ran'-;e  of  ))rices. 

MOTOR  TOURS 

Finest  individual  service. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Koston,  Mass. 


DOG    REMEDIES 


HAVE  YOU  A  DOG? 


If  SO,  send  for  Polk  Miller's 
great  illustrated  lx>ok  on 
'  DOGS."  Tells  how  to  suc- 
cessfully care  for  them  from 
puppyhood  to  old  age.  Also 
how  to  secure  Free  MedicHl 
Advice;  it  may  save  your  dogr's 
1  fe.  Contains  Senator  Vests 
"  Eloquent  Tribute  to  a  Dosr." 
and  the  celebrated  poem  *"  The 
Yaller  Dog's  Love  for  a  Ki^'- 
irer."  This  50  cent  book  for  10 
cents  just  to  advertise 
'* Sergeant's  IFantouft  Dog  Heniedie/t** 
Polk  Miller  Drug  Co.,  »09  K.  Main  St..  Rlohmond,  Va. 


PUBLICATIONS 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrats  of  Dogdom 

Famous  for  their  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

THE  KENNEL  REVIEW  tells allabout 
them,  publishing  more  Airedale  news  than 
all  other  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  dog  magazine.  Subscription  only 
$1  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Review,  59th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  .Sample  and  .Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


POINTERS 


We  Breed,  Raise  and  Train 

the  finest  bird  dogs  in  America.  Pointers 
and  Setters.  Dogs,  Bitches  and  Puppies  for 
sale.  Dogs  that  are  trained  on  Ouail,  tiiouse. 
Woodcock,  Ducks,  Snipe,  Etc. 

Kcl  ICiTor  Knriii  K<'nii<>I>i 
Box  No.  39>i.  »  oi-thiu^toii,  Inll. 


BOSTON    TERRIERS 


Handsome  Koston  Terriers,  Japan- 
ese Spaniels  and  St.  Bernards  make  excellent 
pets  for  you  and  your  family;  we  sell  only  the 
best  of  their  kind.  QUEEN  OLIVE  KEN- 
NELS, Hasbrouck  Heights,  New  Jersey. 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 


Russian 
Wolfhounds 

Handsome 

Kind 

Loyal 

ComT>anions  or 
Wolf -Coursers. 
Catalogue  "  [," 

Mirasol     Kennels, 

Pasadena.   Cal. 


BLOOD    HOUNDS 


Greatest  mantrailers, 
best  companions,  unex- 
celled guardians.   Pup- 
pies and  grown  dogs. 
MAX  J.  KENNEDY 


Fredo 


Kansas 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you.  nobody  can.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

Coos  strain  of  Airedales — Bred  and 
reared  under  ideal  /}/>-«</(x/if  conditions.  Wc 
have  the  "pal  "  you  want.  Homeof  Elruge 
Monarch, World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNELS,      North  Bend,  Oregon. 

AiredalePui>i)iesfromChaiT>pions.  Farm 
raised.  .Some  will  make  wmners,  good  com- 
panions, or  both.  Takes  experience  to  breed 
true  type.  Bright,  fearless,  affectionate,  faith- 
ful .    Wilford  Wood,  142  Court  St.,  Brooklyn. 


FOR  SALE 

Airedale    Terrier    Puppies,     Four 

months    old.       Finely    bred,    well    marked, 
strong,  smart  pups.     Prices  reasonable. 
Linn  Bros.,  R.  F.  D.,  South  Zanesville,  0. 

COLLIES 


Hawthorn   Collie  Kennels 

Have  beautiful  golden  sable  and  white  pedi- 
greed Scotch  Collie  Puppies,  by  noted  reg- 
istered sires.  Faithful,  loyal,  devoted  young- 
sters.   C.  RYDER,  Cummaquid,  Mass. 


Round  the  World  and  .South  America. 

Attractive  Routes  and  lares. 

CURK'S  TOURS,   Times  Bnilding,  New   York 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient 
interpreted  by  scholars.  Private  Yacht  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Write  for  announcements. 
Itiircau  of  University  Travfl,  I!)  Trinity  ri.,ltoston 


Golden  Rule  Tours  w 

.luiii-  -.iililitrs  til  NorthiTn  iirnl  Southern 
iKHts    iiicUniini,'    ScMU'liriiivia    .iml     liiis^ia. 

E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  542  W.  124th  St..  New  York 

HAVAINIA  Our  10-day  cruise  to  Ha- 
**'•  •'  '»t^'*  vana  gives  you  si  x 
diiys  at  sea—a  delightfid  journey  along  the 
coastwise  resorts  of  the  Soutliern  .States — and 
foil!-  days  ashore— time  to  visit  all  points 
of  interest.  Or  for  an  extended  visit,  Ciiba, 
and  iiarticularly  Havana,  offers  unlimited 
diversions.  Ideal  climate,  excellent  hotels 
and  miles  of  splendid  roadways.  Write  for 
booklet. 

>'.  \.&  Cuba  >Iail  S.  S.  (  o. 

(Ward  Line). 

General  Offices  :  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 


pARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

*  ¥.     lierk<!l<'.V    Smith    has     wiilli-ii 

another  delifrhtfiil  book— "  Piiiislan  Out 
of  Doors."  "Siiiilh's  bf)ok  would  inake 
a  wooden  Indian  part  willi  lil.s  cifrars." 
— Krcd'k  Iletnlntrton.  12uio.  Cloth,  %\M). 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 


Personally  es- 
corted tour  .s 
satisfying  every 
requirement  as 
to  management, 
attractions,  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Our 
Mediterranean  Tours  are  of  especial 
interest. 


$255  to  $850 


The 
Tlie 


RliiiK' 
nrltl.<4li  IsleM. 


Italy.  Kwll. 

7.  e  r  1 11  II  d , 

Fran  «•  e  , 

(•ennaiiy, 

llollaiid,    BelR:luin, 


Booklets  ready  from 

THE     PILGRIM     TOURS 

Old  South  t:hurch  Bldg.,  Boston 

Raymond  &.  Whitconil)  Co.,  Agents, 

New  York,      Phila.,     Chicago,     Detroit, 

I'ittsburgh,    .San  Francisco 


Be  Well  Supplied  with  Information  for  Tour 
Spring  or  Summer  Vacation  in 

SWITZERLAND 

Sliul  tiKlay.  SncuroourTBAVKI,  LKTTKK,  Ni.  A  4 
with  iL-iiifisdnicly  illustrated  lili-ralinr.  and  llotrl 
(Juidr      All  fi-i-f.     llsr  our  siTvico  and  save  tnoncy. 

SWISS  VKItKKAIi  HAII.KOAn 
'.£41  Fifth  j% venue  I\'ew  York  C'lt.v 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  WAY 

To  .XOrwa.'t.   ItiiMHia.  (Jeiilral  Fiirope 

meets  every  demand  of  discriminating  travel- 
ers for  comfort,  recreation  and  intellectual 
enjoyment.  University  Extension  Tours  de- 
signed esi>ecially  for  teachers. 

THE   CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
Aptilfton.  Wis isin  Maniuctti-  Bldg.,  ClUL-aifo 


Europ 


<>onTAii»e  VV'idjM-hoiceof  routes, 
ean  lours    finest     management. 


lowiHt    pri<:oH.     Parties  limited. 
Annual  Spring  Tour  nails  April  16. 

PIERCE  TOURS,  236  W.  76th  St..  New  Teik 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"G.  C,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "  (1)  Is  this  sentence 
correct,  '  No  one  but  he  and  his  agents  has  as  yet 
taken  any  steps  whatever  to  secure  part  of  it'? 
(2)  Is  the  use  of  the  preposition  'onto'  permis- 
sible?" 

(1)  "Whether  "but"  is  a  preposition  in  sen- 
tences Uke  the  one  cited  above,  and  therefore 
governing  the  objective  case,  is  a  disputed  point 
among  grammarians,  witli  the  modern  tendency 
in  favor  of  the  interpretation  that  it  is.  Among 
those  who  condemn  this  view  are  Goold  Brown, 
Murray,  S.  Oliver,  and  Sanborn.  The  first- 
named  authority  says:  "But  was  originally  bot, 
contracted  from  be  out;  and  if  this  notion  of  its 
etymology  is  just,  it  must  be  followed  by  the 
nominative  case,  rather  than  by  the  objective; 
for  the  imperative  be  or  be  out  governs  no  case, 
admits  no  additional  term  but  a  nominative — an 
obvious  and  important  fact,  quite  overlooked  by 
those  who  call  but  a  preposition."  Among  those 
authorities  favoring  the  parsing  of  "but"  as  a 
preposition,  equivalent  to  "except,"  are  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  Bullions,  Ma.xwell, 
Quackenbos,  AVells,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of 
modern  grammarians.  According  to  these  last- 
named  authorities  "he"  in  the  sentence  quoted 
by  our  correspondent  should,  of  course,  be  "him." 

(2)  The  use  of  "on  to"  (sometimes  written 
"onto")  is  avoided  by  purists  as  colloquial  or 
vulgar.  The  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  2371, 
says  that  it  is  "objected  to  by  some  critics  as  re- 
dundant or  needless,  but  doubtless  becoming 
more  frequent,  .  .  .  the  newspapers  often  print- 
ing it  as  a  solid  word.  ...  It  never  should  be 
employed  where  on  is  sufficient;  but  simple  on 
after  verbs  of  motion  may  be  wholly  ambiguous, 
so  that  on  to,  meaning  'to  or  toward  and  on,' 
may  become  necessary  to  clear  up  the  ambigu- 
ity. 'The  boy  fell  on  the  roof  may  mean  that 
he  fell  while  on  the  roof,  or  that  he  fell,  as  from 
the  chimney-top  or  some  overlooking  window, 
to  the  roof  so  as  to  be  on  it ;  but  if  we  say  '  The 
boy  fell  on  to  the  roof,'  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  is  the  meaning.  The  canons  for  deciding 
the  eligibility  of  new  words  appear  therefore  to 
claim  for  on  to  the  right  to  struggle  for  continued 
existence  and  general  acceptance." 

"J.  A.  M.,"  Laredo,  Tex. — "Are  grammarians 
generally  agreed  as  to  what  part  of  speech  'in- 
juring' is  in  such  sentences  as  'We  must  avoid 
injuring  the  feelings  of  others"/" 

Grammarians  quite  generally  agree  that  words 
Uke  "injuring"  in  such  a  connection  are  to  be 
parsed  as  present  participles.  (See  Fernald's 
"Grammar  of  the  EngUsh  Language,"  p.  171:  "A 
participle  is  a  form  of  the  verb  combining  the 
properties  of  a  verb  and  an  adjective  or  of  a  verb 
and  a  noun.  .  .  .  The  form  in  -ing  .  .  .  may  be 
used  as  the  nominative  or  objective  of  a  verb. 
Thus:    'I  regret  breaking  that  window.'  ") 

"E.  C.  W.,"  Fort  Worth,  Tex. — "Please  ex- 
plain the  use  of  the  singular  verb  '  lies '  in  Shake- 
speare's '  Cymbeline ' : 

'  His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies.'  " 

"Lies,"  instead  of  "lie,"  was  here  used  by 
Shakespeare  to  make  a  perfect  rime  with  "arise" 
in  a  preceding  line.  This  is  allowable  in  poetry, 
being  an  instance  of  poetical  license.  Shake- 
speare frequently  ignored  the  rules  of  grammar. 

"D.  11.,"  Brockport,  N.  Y. — The  rule  for  the 
formation  of  plurals  of  such  words  as  "  tooth- 
brush" (  "tooth-bruslies")  is  as  follows  (Fernald, 
"Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  pp.  35,  3()) : 
"Most  compound  nouns  arc  exprcst  in  the  plural 
by  making  plural  only  that  part  of  the  word 
which  is  described  by  the  rest.  .  .  .  The  plural- 
ized  part  of  a  compound  word  is  made  plural  in 
the  same  way  as  if  it  stood  alone;  bookcase,  book- 
cases; horseman,  horsemen." 


The  Wicked  World.—"  I  ain't  losing  my 
faith  in  liuniun  iialiirc."  said  Unolo  Ehcn, 
"  but  I  ivaiii't  iic'i)  nolicin'  (iat  dcre's  alius 
a  heap  nio'  ahtieh-s  advcrti.scd  '  Lost  '  dan 
dar  is  '  Kound.'  "—Washinf/ton  Star. 


SUflSSE^ 


AROUNDtheWORLD 

^  I  lO  DAYS  ^ 

S.S.VICTORIALUISE 


f ROM  HiH  York 
NOV.  12.1912 


From Sah  Franc/SCO 

mmm 


AND  UP 

r  Including  ALL 

1      '    NECESSARY  EX- 
!     P&ifS£S  ABOAJfO 
AND  ASHORe. 


WRITE  --"F^a3e>^KHfc;C-- 


HAMBURG  iiiiiaiNlLlNE 


41-45  BR OA'D W A=>^|SfeCife:s 


BOSTON  PHIUAOELPMIA  PITTSBURGH  ~..    CWICAGQ. 


>UI5  SAN  FRANCISCO 


j§URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  ased.  Age  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents 
biting.  In  the  blending,  seven  difTcrenl  to- 
baccos are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia"  is  in 
a  class  by  itself — nothing  so  rich  in  flavor — 
so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild  stimulant. 

//  /  Your  Dealer'' s. 

SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SlIRBRUG  COMPANY 

204  Broadw'iiy.  New  York. 


Comfort    without    luxury  —  drlii-ious 
rn(.'als--rt-':isonalile  nites.    Pull  par- 
ticulars, sailing,  etc..  on  request. 
[>cnd    V»c   in    dtanips    for    IIIu9tnit<^ 
boiikIet"Uow  to  S*«tferTn*n»,.\»i(Hria 
and    Swil/crland  "  —  ilcscrn.ca    iho 
chief  plaooB  of  interest  and  t«Ue  bow 
tu  rea^'h  thoni.      Kueutial  Id   plan- 
ning your  tour. 

A.8chiiiuacher&Co.,GeD.  AfTiB. 
107  S.Uajr  St,  BnlUmore,  Mil. 


The  trip  is  less  expen- 
sive than  you  thinlc — 
Plan  now  —  reserve  your 
staterooms  early.  Sail 
before  the  rush  on  one  of 
the  large,  modem  One 
Cabin    Steamers   of   the 

Baltimore- 
Bremen  Service 


:*:VIA  ;■ 

l/rNORTH 


TKE  JUMBO  CLIP  Vz^'^^^:^. 


Holds  Manv  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Quickly  Removed  Actu»i 
Lays  Flat 


TIME  SAVER 

WORRY    SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 

NECESSITY 


S.iinple  l)OX  Iiy  Tii.iil.  Ifi  cents  poslr."'' 
NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  L.irKtst  Clip  .M.ikcrs  in  the  World." 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
Proved  Average  Oversize,  16.7% 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  advertised  as 
"10%  oversize."  And  we  claim  that  this  oversize 
adds  25%  to  the  tire  mileage. 

The  actual  oversize,  over  five  leading  makes,  was 
lately  found  to  average  16.  7%.  Note  the  table  below. 


Comparison  of  Sizes 
Between  Six  Leading  Makes  of  Tires 


Rat<Hl 
Siw 
30x3 


Make 

1— No-Rim-Cut 

i— 

3— 

4- 

5— 

6— 


No- 
Cubic       Rim -Cut 
Cap'ty      O'ersize 

489  in. 


402 
381 
371 
383 
365 


M\i\  1— No-Rim-Cut    637   in. 


2—. 
3—. 
4—. 


603 
577 
5.36 
577 
546 


21.5% 
29.4% 
31.8%> 
27.5% 
.34.0% 

.5.5% 
10.4% 
18.6% 
10.4% 
16.5%, 


Ratod 

Size 

34x4 


36x4i 


Cubic 
Make  Cap'ty 

1— No-Rim-Cut    858  in. 

2— 762     '■ 

3— 760    " 

4— 733    " 

5- 822    " 

6- 794    " 

1— No-Rim-Cut  1190  in. 

2— 966 

3— 1064 

4— 1025 

5— 1055 

6— 1080 


No- 
Rim-Cut 
0'  ersize 

12.5% 

12.7% 

17.0% 

4.3% 

8.0% 

23.0% 
11.8%, 
16.0% 
12.6% 
10.3% 


AveraKO  .\<vRini-Cut  Oversize.  16. 


<  ,'c 


Oversize  is  not  measured  by  calipers.  It  is 
measured  by  air  capacity.     Air  carries  the  load. 

The  figures  here  show  the  cubic  capacities. 

Only  three  tires  in  these  twenty  comparisons 
came  within  10%  of  our  size. 

That's  because  No-Rim-Cut  tires  have  the  hook- 
less  base.  Your  removable  rim  flanges,  with  these 
tires,  turn  outward  instead  of  inward.  Thus  the  tire 
has  an  extra  flare. 

Oversize  means  over-tired.  It  means  extra  carry- 
ing capacity  without  overloading. 

It  means  to  save  blow-outs — to  increase  tire 
mileage — to  cut  down  tire  expense. 

Yet  these  oversize  tires,  which  can't  rim-cut,  cost 
no  more  than  other  standard  tires. 

That's  why  they  outsell  all  others. 


Adopted  This  Year  by  127  Leading  Makers 


For  the  year  1910,  44  leading 
motor  car  makers  contracted  for 
Goodyear  tires. 

For  the  year  1911,  64  makers 
came  to  them. 

For  tliis  year  we  have  contracts 
from  the  makers  of  127  leading 
cars.  

Last  year  we  sold  more  automo- 
bile tire>;  than  in  the  previous  12 
years  put  together. 

The  sales  in  late  years  have  dou- 
bled over  and  over,  as  users  have 
found  the  tires  out. 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
now  far  outsell  any  other  tires  in 
existence,  (^ur  present  capacity  is 
3,800  tires  deuly. 

Done  by  Users 

This  overwhelming  demand  has 
been  quickly  created  by  the  men 
who  have  used  these  tires. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  users  tokl 
tens  of  thousands  of  others  how 
their  tire  bills  were  cut  in  two. 

And  last  year  we  sold  enough 
of  these  tires  to  completely  equip 
102,000  cars. 

Average  Saving,  $20  Per  Tire 

We  don  "t  intend  to  make  over- 
claims regarding  these  patented 
tires.  The  facts  alone  are  sufficient. 

With  these,  as  with  all  tires, the 
service  rendered  depends  on  prop- 
er use. 

But  these  tires  can't  be  rim-cut. 
And  statistics  show  that  23  per 
cent  of  all  ruined  clincher  tires 
have  been  rim-cut. 


That  saving  is  sure. 

It  is  also  a  known  fact  that  1 0 
per  cent  oversize,  under  average 
conditions,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

And  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  as 
shown  above,  average  more  than 
10  per  cent  oversize. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  two 
features  together,  vmder  average 
conditions,  save  $20  per  tire. 


What  We  Control 

We  control  by  patent  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
hooked-base  tire. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  not  hook- 
ed to  the  rims.  So  you  simply  re- 
verse your  removable  rim  flanges 
and  let  tliem  curve  outward. 

That  gives  a  resting  edge  which 
cannot  cut  the  tire,  even  when 
run  flat. 


It  gives  an  extra  flare  which  per- 
mits the  oversize. 

And  it  doubles  the  ease  of  re- 
moving the  tire  when  you  need  to. 


THE  NEW  GOODYEAR  NON-SKID  TREAD 


Tough 

Deep-Cut 

Double-Thick 


GOOD^^AR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


But  back  of  these  features  lies  a 
tire  perfected  by  13  years  of  tests. 

Year  after  year,  on  a  tire  testing 
machine,  we  have  compared  for- 
mulas and  fabrics,  methods  and 
processes,  until  the  Goodyear  tire 
has  been  brought  close  to  perfection. 

By  actually  wearing  out  tires  un- 
der every  road  condition,  we  have 
learned  how  to  make  the  most 
durable  tires. 

Double-Thick  Treads 

Now  these  tires,  if  wanted,  come 
with  double-thick  Non-Skid  treads. 

That  means  an  extra  tread  of 
very  tough  rubber,  vulcanized  onto 
the  regular. 

This  extra  tread  consists  of  deep- 
cut,  sharp-cut  blocks.  They  present 
to  the  road  surface  countless  edges 
and  angles,  causing  a  bulldog  grip. 

A  moment's  comparison  with 
other  non-skids  will  show  the 
Goodyear's  enormous   advantage. 

All  of  these  features — each  the 
best  of  its  kind — are  found  in 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

That's  why  these  tires  now 
dominate  the  field.  Every  motor 
car  owner  who  makes  a  comparison 
is  simply  bound  to  insist  on  them. 


Our  new  Tire  Book  is  ready. 
It  is  filled  with  facts,  based  on 
13  years  of  tire  making,  which 
every  tire  user  should  know. 
Ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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RISING    AGAINST    THE    "MONEY    OLIGARCHY" 


Now  that  four  standing  committees  of  the  House 
have  been  commissioned  to  investigate  the  "money 
trust,'"  of  whose  enormous  power  we  have  heard  so  many 
dark  hints,  many  papers  predict  that  we  are  at  last  to  know 
the  truth  about  that  mysterious  coterie  which  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  describes  as  "the  trust  of  trusts,  without 
whose  favor  all  other  trusts  must  languish  to  a  lingering  death." 
"That  there  is  a  money  trust,  altho  it  is  not  called  by  that  name, 
is  declared  by  Mr.  Aldrieh's  monetary  commission,"  asserts  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
(Prog.  Rep.),  who  goes  on  to  explain  that  "the  commission,  in 
its  report  to  Congress,  says  there  is  centralized  control  of  money 
and  credit  in  New  York,  and  cites  this  fact  because  it  is  pretended 
that  the  Aldrich  plan  is  devised  to  do  away  with  that  control." 
Representative  Henrj-  (Dem.,  Texas),  chief  sponsor  of  the 
Lindbergh-Henry  resolution  which  brought  about  the  investiga- 
tion, predicts  the  uncovering  of  "conditions  in  the  great  money 
center  that  will  make  the  frauds  and  scandals  in  the  insurance 
investigations  in  New  York  pale  into  insignificance."  A 
thorough  inquiry,  he  says,  will  throw  "a  flood  of  light"  on  the 
"methods  of  the  money  trust  in  manipulating  the  price  of  cotton 
and  other  agricultural  products,"  and  on  its  "power  to  make 
'bull'  and  'bear'  markets." 

Apparently  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  convincing  both 
Congress  and  the  press  of  the  advisability  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion was  the  testimony  given  by  Samuel  Untermyer  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules.  According  to  Mr.  Untermyer, 
who  speaks  with  the  inside  knowledge  of  the  successful  cor- 
poration lawyer,  there  is  no  "money  trust"  in  the  literal  sense, 
l)ut  a  "money  oligarchy,"  behind  which  "will  be  found  a  system, 
vicious  and  dangerous  beyond  conception,  but  one  that  is  still 
within  the  law."  Mr.  Untermyer.  suggested  that  the  following 
might  be  susceptible  of  proof: 

"That  as  a  ri^sult  of  recent  consolidations  of  industrial  and 
railroad  (H)rporations  the  control  of  the  finances  of  these  corpora- 
tions  has  drifted  into  the  hands  of  a  few  groups  of  men  in  New 
York  City  who,  by  virtue  of  their  power  to  jirotect  against 
competition  and  to  supply  funds  when  required,  practically 
dominate  the  management  of  these  corporations. 

"That  these  same  groups  of  men,  by  virtue  of  their  control 
of  the  funds  of  thtur  corporations,  have  been  able  to  build  up  and 
dominate  most  of  the  great  l)anks  and  trust  companies  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  to  influence  the  use  of  their  vast  deposits 
for  the  enterprises  in  which  they  are  interested  or  which  they 
approve. 


"That  within  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  concentra- 
tion of  this  money  power  greater  than  that  known  in  the  prece- 
ding fifty  years,  brought  about  by  the  control  secured  by  a  few 
banking-houses  and  their  allies,  o\'er  the  funds  of  the  great 
corporations,  and  that  this  power  has  been  cemented  through 
interlocking  directorates  in  financial  institutions  that  were 
naturally  competitive;  that  this  control  is  constantly  widening 
and  becoming  more  direct  and  pronounced.  These  men  are 
thus  enabled  to  assist  their  friends  and  punish  their  enemies  in 
the  financial  world,  and  have  used  this  power  to  crush  opponents, 
and  to  subject  the  smaller  financiers  and  financial  institutions 
to  their  will. 

"That  the  control  of  the  money  and  security  markets  of  the 
country  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  these  same  men,  who  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  'tight'  money  and  'easy'  money,  'bull"  markets 
and  'bear'  markets,  by  the  way  in  which  they  choose  to  deal 
with  other  people's  money  through  these  institutions. 

"That  under  existing  conditions  independent  railroad  con- 
struction is  at  an  end  in  this  country  except. to  the  extent  that 
it  may  be  sanctioned  by  these  interests. 

"That  competition  against  any  trust  or  industrial  corporation 
for  which  they  are  sponsors  is  also  impossible.  Their  ramifica- 
tions are  so  endless  that  the  sources  of  credit  are  not  to  be  found 
for  any  new  enterprise  that  conflicts  with  their  plans.  Therein 
lies  the  greatest  present  danger  of  the  trust. 

"That  this  same  power  dominates  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  New  York  Clearing  House  Association,  both 
of  which  are  above  and  beyond  judicial  and  legislative  control. 

"That  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Clearing  House  Association 
to  close  banks  and  trust  companies  by  withdrawing  their 
clearance  privileges  on  a  few  hours'  notice  and  without  redress 
(as  has  been  done  within  the  past  five  years  with  respect  to 
institutions  that  were  afterward  found  to  be  solvent  but  were 
put  out  of  business),  is  part  of  the  same  system.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Stock  E.xchange  which  it  has 
at  times  exercised  in  the  interest  of  great  financial  ])owers  to- 
remove  stocks  from  its  official  list  and  thus  destroy  their  value 
and  marketability  whenever  it  suited  the  purposes  of  financial 
leaders  in  order  to  force  the  holders  to  accept  the  substituted 
security  which  they  offered. 

"That  the  banks  and  trust  companies  thus  dominated  art> 
used  to  supply  these  men  and  their  associates  with  the  funds 
for  the  extension  of  enterprises  they  now  control  and  for  tiie 
new  enterprises  being  gathered  under  their  wing,  and  thus 
constantly  adding  to  their  power.  Many  of  these  enterprises 
are  highly  speculative  in  character  and  are  not  such  as  financial 
institutions  should  be  permitted  to  espouse." 

Mr.  Untermyer's  hint  that,  under  present  conditions,  in- 
dependent railroad-building  is  impossible  except  to  the  extent 
that  it  may  be  sanctioncHl  by  the  money  oligarchy  receiv(^s  what 
looks  like  striking  confirmation  in  a  statement  issued  by  Arthur 
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E.  Stihvell,  president  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient 
Railroad,  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  Mr.  Stilwell 
says  that  his  undertaking  is  being:  opposed  by  the  "money 
power,"  which  he  characterizes  as  a  "financial  mafia,"  "wicked 
and  cruel,  but,  thank  God,  not  omnipotent."  To  quote  from  a 
circular  which  he  sent  to  the  road's  stockholders: 

'■Recently  the  opposition  has  seriously  delayed  the  closing 
of  a  sale  of  S5.000,()()0  bonds,  legalized  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  all  underwritten  in  Paris. 

"Detectives  have  followed  oiu"  agents,  prominent  bankers 
have  not  hesitated  to  make  false  statements  in  spt>aking  of  our 
road;  other  bankers  who  were  taken  over  the  road  and  were  en- 
thusiastic over  its  possibilities  havebeen  told  that  their  business 
would  be  ruined  if  they  attempted  to  help  us  in  any  way.  Effort 
after  effort  was  made,  by  letter  and  personal  interview,  to  prevail 
on  the  Mexican  Government  to  cancel  our  concessions  and  to 
prevent  us  from  securing  the  harbor  at  Topolobampo. 

"Prominent  brokers  have  called  our  investors  by  'phone, 
ad\ising  them  to  sell  our  securities  at  once;  people  with  whom 
they  had  never  done  business. 

"It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Saniuel  Untermyer  should 
ha\e  presented  his  argument  before  the  committee  of  Congress 
during  the  Aery  time  I  was  pre- 
paring   this    prospectus,  a   man 
who  is  in  no  wise  interested  with 
me  in  any  enterprise. 

"The  facts  which  he  so  truth- 
fully and  eloquently  affirmed  are 
perhaps  unbelievable,  except  to 
those  who  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  mysterious, 
sinister,  but  palpable  influence, 
called  by  him  '  the  money 
power.' 

"  Its  freemasonry  is  that  of  free- 
booters grown  arrogant  through 
iuimunity.  Its  whisper  is  that 
of  the  mafia  without  its  risk. 
Its  'White  Hand'  does  the  dirty 
work  of  the  'Black  Hand'  with- 
out the  excuse  of  poverty.  It 
is  wicked  and  cruel  but,  thank 
God.  it  is  not  omnipotent." 


/r 


In  another  communication, 
addrest  to  the  United  States 
Senators     and    Representatives, 

Mr.  Stihvell  quotes  George  M.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  Con- 
tinental Commercial  Bank  of  Chicago,  as  having  affirmed  that 
there  is  a  money  trust,  and  that  the  money  power  now  lies  in  the 
hands  of  a  dozen  men,  of  whom  he  pleaded  guilty  of  being  one. 

The  majority  of  the  press,  regardless  of  politics,  seem  to 
favor  tin-  idea  of  a  fair,  thorough,  and  non-partizan  investigation 
which  will  put  the  public  in  possession  of  the  facts.  "If  there 
exists  or  if  there  does  not  exist  a  combination  of  financiers 
controlling  access  to  the  great  reservoirs  of  money  held  by  banks 
and  insurance  companies,  the  country  wants  to  know  it,"  says 
the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.},  which  adds  that  "a  public 
inquiry  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  prove  of  great  service  for 
more  equitable  and  democratic  conditions  in  business."  Among 
other  papers  which,  with  various  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  com- 
mend the  idea  of  an  investigation,  are  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.),  Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog.  Rep.),  Wash- 
ington Post  (Ind.),  Fort  Worth  Record  (Dem.),  Omaha  Bee 
(Rep.j.  Louisville  Post  (Ind.j,  Dayton  Journal  (Rep.),  Kansas 
City  'Star  find.),  and  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner.  The  Springfield 
Republican  thinks  that  "the  right  sort  of  an  investigation  would 
probably  show  so  clearly  the  relation  between  the  concentration 
of  banking  power  in  New  York  and  our  crude  monetary  and 
banking  system  that  banking  and  currency  reform  would 
probably  be  advanced  in  a  remarkable  manner."  And  the 
financial  editor  of  so  conservative  a  paper  as  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  has  this  to  say: 


"Wall  Street  is  perfectly  well  aware  that,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  concentrated  control  of  credit  facilities  of  a  circle  of  great 
banks  by  small  financial  groups,  there  is  something  to  investi- 
gate. It  is  useless  to  deny  this  fact,  or  to  talk  of  'shutting  up 
the  Stock  Exchange'  or  'causing  another  panic'  Such  com- 
ments will  cause  a  smile  in  the  most  conservative  quarters  of 
Wall  Street  itself ,  where  it  is  frankly  recognized  that  there  exists 
a  peculiar  condition — perhaps  rather  a  tendency  than  a  situation 
— which  ought  to  be  better  understood.  What  is  described  as 
the  concentrated  control  of  bank  resources  may  be  a  deliberate 
effort  to  dominate  credit  operations,  or  it  may  be  the  extension 
to  banking  of  those  benefits  which  combination  and  integration 
are  believed  to  have  conferred  on  manufacture.  Whatever  the 
facts  in  the  matter,  there  is  a  quite  general  feeling  that  we  ought 
to  know  just  what  is  the  nature  and  meaning  of  this  financial 
and  economical  trend." 

"The  country  wants  to  know,"  declares  the  Louisville  Poist^ 
and  its  Washington  namesake  demands  "that  Congress  settle 
once  for  all  the  question  whether  a  small  group  of  men  control 
the  financial  and  business  destiny  of  the  nation." 

Opposition  to  the  investigation  takes  the  ground  that  it  will 
develop  into  a  hunt  for  sensations  and  political  capital,  with 

results  disastrous  to  business. 
' '  To  throw  such  an  investigation 
into  the  present  Presidential 
whirliKK)!  would  bring  no  good 
to  the  country,  while  it  might 
unsettle  the  markets  and  render 
conditions  far  from  satisfactory 
in  the  business  world  at  large," 
says  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Age- 
Herald  (Dem.),  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Dem.)  remarks 
ironically  that  "when  there  is 
no  prima^facie  subject  to  in- 
vestigate it  is  a  matter  of  very 
doubtful  policy  for  Congress  to 
undertake  a  search  for  something 
to  investigate."  The  New  York " 
Commercial  (Com.)  sees  in  the 
whole  agitation  another  case 
of  "  tilting  at  windmills,"  and 
the  Pittsburg  C hronicle-Telegrapk 
(Rep.)  enlarges  on  the  uselessness  of  such  an  investigation  when 
the  cure  for  the  evils  surmised  is  at  hand  and  awaiting  applica- 
tion in  the  Aldrich  currency  scheme.  The  probe  into  the 
money  trust  is  an  enterprise  of  doubtful  expediency,  says  the 
Houston  Post  (Dem.), 

"first,  because  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  there  is  a 
community  of  financial  interest  among  the  financiers  of  New 
York  and  that  they  wield  because  of  it  a  greater  power  than  is 
good  for  the  public  welfare;  second,  because  it  is  not  likely  that 
such  cooperation  as  may  exist  among  them  violates  any  law 
now  on  the  statute  books;  third,  that  the  very  nature  of  large 
financial  operations  and  transactions  brings  capital  into  co- 
operative endeavor;  fourth,  because  in  the  present  business 
stagnation  and  financial  unrest  the  proposed  probe  may  aggra- 
vate conditions  which  need  to  be  remedied  by  constructive 
legislation." 

As  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  sees  it,  the  "money  trust" 
is  merely  another  name  for  John  Pierpont  Morgan.     To  quote: 

"The  condition  which  has  developed  in  Wall  Street  in  the 
past  fifteen  years  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  personal  one,  and 
the  authority  which  centers  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morgan,  a  man 
75  years  of  age,  is  by  no  means  something  which  can  be  passed 
down  to  his  successors.  Such  men  have  no  succes.sors;  and  their 
work  is  either  left  undone  after  they  are  dead  or  the  world  devises 
other  means  and  other  work  to  take  its  place.  There  were  no 
successors  to  Napoh^on,  Bismarck,  Cecil  Rhodes,  or  E.  H. 
Harriman,  and  their  authority  was  not  perpetuated." 

Anti-Bryan  papers  rejoice  over  what  they  consider  "another 
blow  to  Bryanism"   in   the  Democrati(^  majority's  decision  to 


SLIPPERY    WEATHER. 

• — .Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  iVori/i  American. 
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TROUBLE-MAKERS    FOR    MADERO. 

Seated   in   the  center,  siirroiinciecl   by  his  staff,  is  Emiliano  Zapata,  who  is  keeping  things  stirred  up  in  the  southern  States  of  Mexico,  while 
in  Chihuahua  in  the  nortli  mutinous  rurales  proclaim  Vasquez  Gomez  as  their  choice  for  "provisional  President." 


commit  this  investigation  to  the  fotir  standing  committees  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  Judiciary,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Elections.  Mr.  Bryan  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  fight  to  have  the  money  trust  investigated  by  a 
special  committee,  but  the  Democratic  caucus  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Underwood.  This,  remarks 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Titucfi,  is  the 
second  notable  victory  that  Mr.  Underwood  has  achieved  over 
the  Nebraskan,  the  first  being  marked  by  Mr.  Bryan's  failure 
to  force  the  policy  of  free  raw  wool  on  the  House  Democrats. 
Mr.  Bryan  now  fears  that  in  the  form  adopted  the  investigation 
"will  prove  a  farce."  A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
quotes  him  as  follows : 

'  "The  money  trust  did  not  want  any  investigation  at  all. 
When  it  could  not  prevent  an  investigation  it  then  sought  to 
secure  an  investigation  by  the  Banking  Committee,  which  con- 
tains some  Democrats  whose  -sympathies  are  with  the  money 
trust.  I  fear  that  the  investigation  will  prove  a  farce.  If  the 
Banking  Committee  begins  at  once  and  makes  a  prompt  and 
thorough  investigation,  I  shall  be  both  surprized  and  delighted.'' 


UNRULY   MEXICO 

THESE  NEW  DISTURBANCES  in  Mexico  may  be 
sporadi(%  unconnected,  easy  of  explanation,  quite  with- 
out political  significance,  entirely  unworthy  th(>  name  of 
revolution  or  rebellion,  but  their  very  .persistence  leads  even 
editors  most  friendly  to  Madero  to  observe  that  he  has  not  yet 
found  the  solution  of  Mexico's  greatest  problem.  Moreover, 
the  rioting  and  hlood.shed  at  Juarez,  a  i)ort  of  entry  into  the 
United  States,  gives  our  Oovernment  serious  concern,  so  serious 
that  army  offic(Ts  have  been  warned  to  jjrejjare  for  a  possible 
.second  mobilization  along  the  iiio  (Irande.  However,  we  are 
reminded  that  the  operations  of  hill-country  bandits  need  not 
seriou.sly  menace  a  (Jovernment  which  controls  Ihc  cities  of 
Mexico,  the  means  of  communication,  and  all  nuicliinery  of 
national  defense.  And  it  is  further  pointed  out  how  quicUly 
the  Reyes  rebellion  was  (juelled.  Zapata,  it  is  true,  has  held 
out  against  the,Fe<lcraI  troo|)s  for  many  niontlis,  Iml  his  "local 
insurrection"  apjH-ars  to  the  Pittsburg  Dispdlrh  as  •'lit  lie  more 
than  brigandage."  The  inulinoiis  onlhreak  at  Juarez,  tiie 
product,  as  the  New  York  .Sun  remarks,  of  "a  lax  .system  of 
(lisciplini-  iiiid  excessive  consumption  of  pulque,"  has  no  relation 


"with  the  Zapatista  movement  or  anj^  other  organized  opposition 
to  the  Madero  government  in  IMexico,"  according  to  so  well 
situated  an  observer  as  the  El  Paso  Herald.  Tho  the  same 
paper  adds: 

"When  it  is  possible  for  an  important  city,  a  port  of  entry, 
to  be  so  terrorized  through  the  mutiny  of  the  entire  garrison 
of  military  protectors,  and  when  there  is  a  general  seizure  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  looting  of  stores,  and  destruction  of 
property,  with  no  determined  elTort  to  restrain  the  rioters — 
when  Americans  are  shot  Avithin  doors,  and  robbed  in  the  very 
presence  of  constituted  authorities — the  episode  is  not  one  to 
be  dismissed  with  a  sneer  or  a  puff  of  air." 

Without  so  dismissing  it,  even  admitting  that  law  and  order 
do  not  yet  rule  supreme  in  Mexico,  and  that,  "until  the  Madero 
regime  is  firmly  entrenched,  every  wave  of  discontent  is  likely- 
to  produce  these  outbreaks  of  sporadic  disorder,"  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  can  find  "no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will 
succeed  in  overturning  the  present  government."  So  others, 
noting  the  difficult  task  confronting  President  Madero,  are 
hopefidly  waiting  for  him  to  "show  that  he  is  fit  to  ride,"  to 
prove  himself  "the  man  of  the  hour." 

Some,  however,  are  less  patient,  and,  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  are  doubtful  of  the  new  ruler's  being  "equal  to  the 
task."  As  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion in  Mexico: 

" President  Madero  has  not  made  that  progress  in  the 'pacifi- 
cation' of  Mexico,  since  his  inauguration  in  November  last, 
which  would  justify  any  great  amount  of  confidence  in  his 
command  of  the  present  situation  in  that  country.  .  .  .  Madero 
has  learned  to  what  an  extent  the  security  of  his  government 
is  dependent  upon  bayonets,  and — he  has  not  enough  bayonets 
to  go  round." 

The  world,  thinks  this  paper. 

"is  not  yet  convinced  that  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  cause 
of  human  liberty  and  the  persistence  of  republican  institutions 
it  was  necessary  to  drive  Diaz — the  creator  of  Mexico — into 
European  exile  that  men  without  a  tithe  of  his  ability  might 
(|narrel  ()V(>r  his  legacy  of  whatever  blessings  the  country  and 
the  i)e()ple  enjoy  to-day." 

The  New  Orleans  Pirai/iinc,  loo,  oi)enly  regrets  the  absence  of 
"liic  iron  hand  of  Diaz,"  averring  that  it  is  because  "Diaz 
no  longer  wields  jxiwer  that  Mexico  is  rapidly  drifting  back 
to  the  condition  of  the  a\('rHge  Latin-American  coimtry."  Antl 
the    Salt    Lake    Tribune    doubts    "if     there    will    be    a    stable 
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government   in  Mexico  until  Diaz  is  recalled  and  all   factions 
proclaim  amnesty  and  amity  under  his  rigorous  rule." 

The  most  disheartening  feature  of  these  outbreaks  of  violence 
and  lawlessness  in  Mexico,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland 
Leader,  is  "the  apparently  spontaneous  and  natural  way" 
they  come.  So,  while  the  operations  of  Zapata's  band  go  on 
practically  unchecked  in  the  southern  Stales  of  Morelos,  Oaxaca. 


IXSIDE       INKOUM  ATION       (^X       THK       I..\       KOLLETTK       CAMVAIGN. 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

and  Guerrero,  mutiny  raged  in  Juarez  until  put  down  by  Gen. 
Pascual  Orozeo,  riots  and  revolts  have  ])een  occurring  elsewhere 
in  the  northern  border  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  the  name  of  Vas- 
quez  Gomez,  a  late  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency, inspires  the  discontented  with  hopes  of  a  new  revolution. 
Stories  of  disloyal  intentions  on  the  part  of  General  Orozeo  are 
vigorously  denied  by  that  liero  of  the  Madero  uprising,  as  are 
also  reports  that  the  movement  in  Chihuahua  looks  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  state. 

In  a  carefully  worded  interview,  President  Madero  informs 
the  public  that  the  press  accounts  of  trouble  in  Mexi(^o  are 
greatlj'  exaggerated.  He  accounts  for  the  various  disturbances 
by  the  "simple  lack  of  discipline"  on  the  part  of  certain 
officials  and  bodies  of  troops,  and  laughs  at  "llic  alarming 
notices  circulated  by  the  press." 

So,  while  these  disturbances  may  mean  little  or  much,  the 
wisdom  of  President  Tafi  in  having  an  armed  foi-ce  in  readiness 
to  protect  Americans  and  their  property,  and  perhaps,  if  need 
be,  to  save  Mexico  from  herself,  is  generally  commended  by 
the  i)ress.  We  may  not  intervene,  but  we  must  "guard  the 
marches." 

I-ict  us  hope  that  the  warning  to  Madero  nevxl  not  bo 
followed  by  any  "drastic  action,"  says  the  Washington  Post. 
The  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  willing  to  let  the  Mexicans 
fight  among  themselves  as  much  as  they  wish,  but  indignant 
that  they  should  "undertake  to  loot  American  stores  and 
destroy  American  property  wthin  sight  of  American  territory," 
suggests  that  since  "uprisings  along  the  border  have  been  so 
frequent  of  late,  and  the  inability  of  the  regular  Government 
to  handle  them  so  patent," 

"it  might  not  be  unwise  to  obtain  from  Madero  permission  to 
st'.nd  our  troops  across  the  border  whenever  the  situation 
seriously  affects  us  and  the  Mexican  Government  is  without 
power  to  afford  i)r(jper  protection." 


MR.  LA   FOLLETTE,   AS  SEEN   BY  HIS 
PARTY    PRESS 

MR.  LA  FOLLETTE  "will  not  retire"  from  the 
Presidential  race,  but  he  "has  been  retired,"  is  the 
verdict  of  the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington  cor- 
resjjondent;  and  the  Boston  Transcript,  another  high  Repub- 
lican authority,  says  in  similar  phrase  that  "he  has  not  with- 
drawn," but  many  of  his  supporters  "appear  to  have  decided 
to  withdraw  him."  This  is  taken  as  of  importance,  not  merely 
to  the  Senator  himself,  but  to  both  the  great  parties,  as  it  may  be 
the  pivotal  event  that  will  swing  the  Republican  nomination  to 
either  (^olonel  Roosevelt  or  President  Taft,  and  thus  profoundly 
influence  the  campaign  and  the  election.  The  collapse  of  the 
La  Follette  presidential  boom,  as  it  is  generally  considered,  hap- 
pened at  the  dinner  of  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  February  2.  The  Senator  on  this 
occasion  spoke  from  11 :  30  to  1 :  30,  and  roused  the  antagonism  of 
the  audience  of  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  guests  to  such  a 
pitch  by  his  prolixit.y,  his  repetitions,  his  direct  criticism  of  the 
inattentive,  and  his  excoriation  of  the  daily  press,  that  half  the 
diners  left  the  room  and  the  rest  tried  to  cheer  him  down,  amid 
loud  calls  for  the  next  speaker.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  the 
Senator  seemed  in  a  state  of  physical  collapse.  "As  a  serious 
candidate  he  has  destroyed  himself,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  a  Taft  paper,  and  the  Insurgent  press  reluctantly 
admit  that  he  is  out  of  the  running.  The  Administration  papers 
have  been  predicting  the  failure  of  his  campaign  for  weeks,  and 
they  now  claim  that  it  assures  the  renomination  of  the  President. 
"The  tide  has  turned  strongly  in  favor  of  the  renomination  of 
President  Taft,"  writes  Gen.  Felix  Agnus  in  his  Baltimore 
American,  and  the  Boston  Transcript  and  Advertiser  have  the 
•same  conviction. 

At  the  National  Capital  a  canvass  of  the  Progressives  in 
Congress  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  showed  that  "many  of  the  supporters  of  La  Follette,  reali- 
zing that  the  La  Follette  boom  has  collapsed,  are  now  turning  to 
Cummins."     Many  of  them  would  turn  to  Roosevelt,  he  found, 


TO    KKSCUli    THE   SURVIVORS. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Pliiladelphia  Record. 

l)ut  they  are  not  sun*  the  Colonel  will   "make  the  fight  and 
continue  in  il   until  the  convention  meets."     Further: 

"President  Taft's  friends  believe  his  chances  for  renomination 
have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  collapse  of  the  La  Follette 
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boom.  They  point  to  the  discouragement  and  conrusioii  in  the 
ranks  of  the  anti-Taft  forces  and  say  th(^  Progressives  are 
temporarily  without  definite  leadership  and  somewhat  at  sea 
as  to  their  future  plans,  and  that  the  result  of  all  this  would  be 
to  strengthen  popular  confidence  in  President  Taft's  chances 
for  renomination  and  solidify  his  following." 

Senator  La  Follette  insists  that  he  is  still  a  candidate,  however, 
and  his  followers  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigaii  plan  to  stand  by 


"call   him   off!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eaglr. 

him.  Senator  Bristow,  of  Kansas,  one  of  his  most  earnest 
champions,  believes  that  after  a  couple  of  months  of  rest  Mr. 
La  Follette  will  reenter  the  fight  with  greater  vigor  than  ever 
before.     He  adds : 

"I  believe  his  supporters  will  stick  to  him  to  the  end.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  will  throw  their  strength  to  the  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  under  any  contingency." 

Senator  Gronna,  of  North  Dakota,  is  quoted  as  saying 
.similarly: 

"Senator  La  Follette  may  have  broken  down  temi)orariI.\-. 
His  friends,  nevertheless,  will  support  him  to  the  end.  With  v, 
few  weeks'  rest  he  \vill  be  himself  again,  and  1  can  not  se<»  why 
there  should  be  any  necessity  for  thinking  about  throwing  our 
strength  to  any  other  man.  I,  for  one,  am  for  Mr.  La  Follette, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  I  will  wager  my  last  dollar  that  ho 
will  be  in  the  presidential  race  until  the  nominee  is  selected  at 
Chicago." 

In  spite  of  these  e\'idences  of  loyalty  in  a  dark  hour,  ho\ve^-eI•, 
there  is  evidence  in  other  quarters  of  a  swing  of  Progressive^ 
strength  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  To  the  Progressive  New  York 
Evening  Mail  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  "the  removal  of 
his  candidacy  puts  the  Republican  nomination  for  thi^  presi- 
dency very  definitely  into  the  hands  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt." 
The  Cleveland  Leader  goes  a  step  farther: 

"In  respect  to  the  political  struggle  now  going  on,  La  Follette's 
collapse  will  nuike  little  or  no  difTc^ence.  He  was  virtually 
out  of  the  rac(^  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President 
before  he  showed  any  signs  of  illness  or  exhaustion,  and  his 
condition  could  not  afT(»et  in  any  material  way  the  assured  swing 
of  the  R(*publi(ran  Progressives  to  Theodore  Hoo.sev(*ll.  That 
movement  had  gone  .so  far  and  gain(>d  such  momentum  that  it 
would  not  have  becwi  cheeUed  or  weaken(»d  if  the  Wisconsin 
Senator  had  btMin  abU^  to  go  on  with  his  campaign,  under  the 
heaviest  pressure,  of  abounding  vitality  and  good  health." 

The  Philadelphia  Surlli  Ann rican.  ])erhai)s  the  leading  ex- 
ponent  of    Progr«issivisni,    bids    the   Senator   farewell    in    the-^e 


words  from  its  Washington  eorres:^ondent,  printed  on  its  front 
page: 

"The  campaign  for  control  of  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention is  ad\ancnig  e\er\-  hour,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  man 
whose  leadership  of  a  strong  aggressive  movement  has  hereto- 
fore been  almost  undisputed  can  expect  that  movement  to  Avait 
until  such  changes  in  his  [)hysical  condition  have  been  wrought 
to  make  certain  that  he  can  resume  his  h^adership. 

"Under  the  circumstances  there  is  no  doubt  that,  without 
deserting  (Hther  La  Follette  or  his  policies,  the  Progressives  are 
certain  to  turn  (o  Roosevelt  as  the  one*  Progressive  candidate 
now  whose  nomination  and  election  appear  to  be  almost  certain 
of  accompHshment." 


PROGRESSIVE   URGINGS  FROM    THE 
WHITE   HOUSE 

REPUBLICANS  who  advocate  President  Taft  as  a 
"progressive"  candidate  for  the  presidency  find  new 
argument  in  a  I^residtmtial  message  which  inch/Vies  an 
advanced  program  for  Alaska,  and  recommendations  for  an 
international  inquiry  into  high  food  prices  and  a  commission  to 
study  the  labor  .situation.  To  the  Tacoma  Ledger  (Rep.),  the 
message  testifies  that  "Taft  is  a  statesman,"  to  the  Pittsburg 
GiizcUe-Tivieti  (Rep.),  that  he  is  "a  real  progressive  intelligently 
alert  to  the  i)ublic  welfare."  The  Democratic  Buffalo  Enquirer 
sees  in  the  President's  recoinmenda lions  "distinct  recognition 
of  new  thought,"  while  the  progressive  Republican  Topeka 
Capital  looks  upon  the  message  as  evidence  that  the  President 
is  "swinging  into"  the  progressive  movement.  Certainly,  says 
the  Kansas  daUy,  "the  administration  is  more  progressive  at 
the  clo.se  of  the  term  than  it  has  been  at  any  period  in  the  term; 
it  is  headed  all  right  at  the  present  time." 

Taking  up  the  subjects  of  the  mes.sage  geographically,  the 
Boston  Trail. script  fRep.)  notes  that  they  range  "from  high 
prices,  tiu-ough  the  industrial  situation,  into  Alaska,  and  thenco 
sharph'  southward  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Colorado  River."  Most  important  of  these,  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  (Prog.  Rep.)  opinion,  stands  the  call  for  a  commission 


A    flUKAT    HUNTKU     OK    KLKI'llANT!*    HAS    Till       I    \lll.h.."i    Tl    UNKO    ON     HIM. 

-Fox  ill  I  Ik-  Chicago  Post. 

to  investigate  .noustrial  relations.  (\)Usi(l(>ration  of  the  elTiH.!ts 
of  strikes  among  (wni)loy»M>s  of  the  ('iov(>rnment  or  public-servico 
c()ri)orations  on  nornKii  i-ommuiiiil  aetixities  iiaii  l>rought  the 
Hrooklvn   Citizen   (D«'m.)     to  hope  that  .some  of  our  .\mericiui 
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Statesmen  "would  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  the  question 
to  the  attention  of  our  lawmakers,  to  the  end  that  such  strikes 
in  the  future  shall  be  made  impossible."  Thus  it  is  gratifying 
to  The  Citizen  and  "much  to  the  President's  credit  that  he  alone 
among  American  statesmen  has  observed  w'ith  anxiety  the 
dangers  to  society  that  follow  discord  in  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  discord  bringing  in  its  train  all  the  evils  of 
the  general  strike." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  Boston  Herald,  and  Chicago 
Record-Herald  most  emphatically  agree  with  Mr.  Taft  that 
the  time  is  now  ripe  for  taking  this  step.     If  such  an  iu<iuiry 


The    IIuNTfiR — "Aw.    shut     up!      You    know    I    ain't    got 
nothin'  but  blank  cartridges.  " 

— Donnt'll  in  tlic  St.  Louis  Clobr-Dcmocrat. 

were  '"in  the  hands  of  a  discreet  and  intelligent  commission," 
thinks  the  New  York  Tribune,  it  "might  contribtite  to  indus- 
trial peace."  But  "big  men  would  be  needed,"  pointedly 
observes  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and  the  New  York 
Commercial  regrets  that  the  weakness  in  the  President's  pro- 
posal "lies  in  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  commission  that  will 
command  public  confidence." 

In  his  message.  President  Taft,  after  reminding  us  that 
industrial  relations  directly  concern  the  public  both  "for  the 
sake  of  our  own  comfort  and  well-being,"  and  because  of  our 
interest  in  seeing  justice  maintained  between  all  classes  of 
citizens,  continues: 

"Railway  strikes  on  such  a  scale  as  has  recently  been  witnessed 
in  France  and  in  England,  a  strike  of  coal-mine  workers  such  as 
we  have  more  than  once  witnessed  in  this  country,  and  such  a 
wholesale  relinquishing  of  a  public  ser\ace  as  that  of  the  street- 
cit^aners  recently  in  New  York,  illustrate  the  serious  danger 
to  public  well-being  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  .social 
machinery  either  to  prev(«nt  such  occurrences  or  to  adjust  them 
on  any  equitable  and  permanent  basis  after  they  have  ari.sen.  .  .  . 

"Unquestionably  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  subj(fct  of  industrial  relations  which  shall  be  official, 
authoritative,  balanced,  and  well-rounded,  such  as  only  the 
F(»deral  Government  can  successfully  undertake.  The  present 
wide-spread  int<'rest  in  the  subject  makes  this  an  opportune 
tim"  for  an  investigation,  which  in  any  event  can  not  long  be 
postponed.  It  should  be  non-partizan,  comprehensive,  thorough, 
patient,  and  courageous." 

The  widest  discussion,  however,  has  been  aroused  by  Uw. 
suggestion  of  an  international  conference  to  be  held  "for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  plans,  to  be  submitted  to  the  various 
governments,  for  an  international  inquiry  into  the  high  cost  of 
living,  its  extent,  causes,  defects,  and  possible  remedies,"  and 


by  the  recommendation  that  Congress  appropriate  as  much  as 
.$20,000  "to  enable  the  President  to  invite  foreign  governments 
to  such  a  conference."  Tho  the  editors  all  agree  with  the  New 
York  World  that  the  cost  of  living  is  "the  great  home  question 
of  the  world,"  their  enthusiasm  for  the  plan  offered  by  the 
President  and  backed  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  other 
leading  economists,  seems  to  go  little  farther  than  to  remark 
that  it  can  do  no  harm  and  may  do  much  good.  Of  course, 
they  admit,  a  commission  can  not  enforce  remedies,  but  perhaps, 
as  the  Jersey  City  Journal  suggests,  "it  would  not  be  .so  hard 
to  bear  the  squeeze  if  the  people  knew  exactly  why  they  were 
squeezed." 

For  Alaska,  the  President  recommends  the  leasing  system 
outlined  by  Secretary  Fisher,  a  Government-owned  railroad, 
and  a  commission  form  of  government,  giving  a  degree  of  home 
rule.  The  press  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  urge  Congress  to 
act  on  these  suggestions,  and  thus  hasten  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  altho  certain  details  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  all  editors. 


EXPRESS   COMPANIES  BROUGHT  TO 

BOOK 

THE  EXPRESS  COMPANIES,  bluntly  informed  by 
Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, that  they  are  to  be  prosecuted  criminally  "for 
overcharging  the  public,"  find  little  sympathy  in  the  press.  Of 
course  they  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  exclaims  the  New  York 
World,  "and  less  as  extortionate  common  carriers  than  as 
common  cheats."  Only  two  days'  hearings,  notes  the  Phili*.- 
delphia  North  American,  were  needed  to  show  their  "extortion, 
inefficiency,  and  deliberate  dishonesty,"  to  make  clear  their 
relations  with  the  railroads,  and  to  expose  "an  officially  sanc- 
tioned system  of  thievery."  Such  utterances  are  perhaps  to 
be  expected  from  these  papers,  but  the  express  magnate  who 
turns  from  their  pages  to  those  of  the  more  conservative  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  Chicago  Record-Herald  finds  an  equal  readiness 
to  believe  the  worst  of  the  express  companies,  and  may  extract 
what  comfort  he  can  from  the  New  York  Suns  conclusion  that 
for  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  public  the  companies  themselves 
are  chiefly  responsible. 

For  many  years  a  "long-exploited  public"  has  been  blaming 
the  drivers  of  the  expres.s-wagons  "for  overcharges  and  for  tlu^ 
collection  of  charges  on  prepaid  parcels."  Thii^  "pilfering," 
we  quote  from  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "has  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  form  of  petty  graft,  whereby  the  agents  and 
drivers  supplemented  their  wages  by  levying  upon  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  company."     But — 

"the  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
discloses  that  these  overcharges  and  double  payments  go  into 
the  treasury  of  the  company;  that  one  of  thes<?  companies 
swelled  its  receipts  for  one  month  to  the  extent  of  $07, 000  by 
theses  means;  that  by  the  admission  of  the  company's  counsel 
about  20  i)er  cent,  of  this  money  remained  in  the  undisputed 
pos.session  of  the  company. 

"In  other  words,  this  company  has  taken  $(i7,000  in  a  montli 
from  its  customers,  has  disgorged  about  80  pc^r  cent,  of  this 
amount,  and  h(^Id  on  to  over  .11.3,000.  Clearly  such  practises 
call  for  action  by  the  law  officers  of  the  (iovernment." 

It  was  the  realization  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  such 
practises  that  caused  (commissioner  Lane  to  interrupt  an 
express  attorney  during  the  course  of  the  hearings  at  Washington 
last  week  with  the  words: 

"We  are  going  to  prosecute  the  express  companies  for  over- 
charging the  pul)lic.  This  investigation  was  mad(>  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  developing  the  facts  in  this  regard.  If  proscntutions 
were  brought  on  every  complaint  that  has  ))een  made  to  the 
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Commission,  all  the  express  companies  would  be  made  bankrupt 
by  the  fines  imposed  and  driven  out  of  business.  The  Com- 
mission has  3,000  complaints  of  overcharges  and  10,000  letters 
are  on  file  complaining  of  this  practise. 

"Your  rates  are  unintelligible  to  the  general  public,  and  your 
own  employees  do  not  understand  them.  One  of  the  fruits 
of  this  investigation  must  be  a  system  which  is  intelligible  to 
an  ordinary  person. 

"I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  shipper  prepaid  $4. .50  on 
an  express  shipment  to  Washington.  When  the  shipment 
reached  here  another  $4.50  was  collected.  A  complaint  was 
made  to  the  express  company  and  a  refund  of  $2.20  was  made. 
What  became  of  the  remaining  $2.30? 

"The  system  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  not  understood 
by  your  own  drivers,  clerks,  and  agents.  I  went  to  one  of  your 
offices,  and  three  different  rates  were  quoted  on  the  same 
parcel.  ' 

In  response  to  a  question  a  little  later,  the  Commissioner  made 
his  intentions  even  more  explicit,  sa\nng: 

"Certainly,  I  meant  criminal  prosecution.  The  facts  will 
be  presented  to  a  Federal  grand  jury  at  the  proper  time  for 
action." 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  its  prelim- 
inary inquiry  into  the  express  business  last  November,  it 
received  a  mass  of  evidence  intended  to  show  unfairness  or 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  companies.  There  were  laid  before 
the  Commission,  we  are  told,  222  specific  complaints  of 
unreasonable  practises,  among  which  the  news  dispatches 
emphasize  the  following: 

"Delays  due  to  disregard  of  routing  instructions  from  shippers 
and  indirect  routing  intended  to  increase  profits. 

"Delays  in  delivery,  in  returning  undelivered  goods,  and  in 
settlement  of  claims. 

"Restrictions  in  free  delivery  and  upon  the  size  of  packages. 

"Discrimination  in  rates  and  excessive  rates  for  valuation. 

"Double  collection  of  charges  and  overcharges  for  fictitious 
weight." 

One  reform  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  without  further  legal 
proceedings,  for,  at  Commissioner  Lane's  suggestion,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commission,  shippers,  and  express  companies 


A    POPUI.An    HOLD-UP. 

—  Dc  Miir  in  the  FMiiladclijhiii  Ilriord. 

are  to  meet  and  agn-e  on  ccrlaiii  dianges  which  will  sim])lify 
and  make  more  (■(niitablc  the  existing  s'cale  of  rates.  At  tlic 
lnariiigN.  which  occupied  three  days  last  week,  and  whicii 
will  be  resumed  on  February  26,  testimony  alleging  excessive 
rat"s  wi^^  met  by  express  attorneys  witli  tlie  excuse  that   these 


were  due  to  the  exactions  of  the  railroads,  and  figures  were  pre- 
sented showing  that  about  half  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
express  companies  go  to  the  railroads.  The  shippers,  it  appears, 
would  be  satisfied  with  an  approximate  rate  reduction  of  30 
per  cent.  Other  testimony  is  taken  by  the  press  as  showing 
an  interlocking  stock-ownership  between  the  different  express 
companies,  and  between  them  and  the  railroads.    A  Washington 
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KEEP   off;    you  re   only   k   piker. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 

dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  thus  summarizes  the  figures 
given  in  documentary  evidence  collected  by  the  Commission's 
investigators: 

"The  record  shows  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  express 
companies  for  the  period  covered  was  .$795,306,721,  half  of  which 
was  paid  to  the  railroads,  their  share  being  .$397, 653, 300.. 50. 
The  net  profits  of  the  express  companies  were  $294,043,285, 
and  the  total  dividends  paid  amounted  to  .$212,085,392.  These 
enormous  profits  were  made  on  property  and  equipment  Aalued 
on  June  30,  1911,  at  only  $26,065,711.' 

"In  addition  to  the  dividends  declared,  the  companies  hold 
in  their  treasuries  $81,957,893,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  it  is 
alleged,  accrued  as  the  result  of  overcharging  the  public  and 
dividends  and  other  funds  which  were  not  paid,  as  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  due  did  not  appear." 

The  remedy,  declares  the  New  York  World,  and  with  it  such 
journals  as  the  Philadelphia  Record  and  North  American,  and  New 
York  Press  and  Evening  Mail,  is  the  speedy  establishment  of  a 
' ' real "  and  ' ' liberal"  parcel-post  system.  A  point  which  arouses 
the  curiosity  of  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce is  the  defense  raised  by  an  express-company  lawyer 
against  the  charge  of  excessive  aiuuial  profits,  that  these  are 
due,  not  to  "exorbitant  rates,"  but  to  "dividends  paid  upon 
investments,"  that  large  express  companies  have  invested 
surplus  funds  "in  securities,  which  swelled  tiie  profits  for  the 
shareholders."     But  Tlie  Journal  of  Commerce  asks: 

"What  is  the  source  of  the  funds  which  are  invested  in  this 
way?  Do  they  not  come  in  the  first  instance  from  the  earnings 
of  their  business?  If  a  (•onsideral)h"  part  of  tlie  earnings  of  the 
year  are  invested  in  iiit(>rest-l)earing  or  dividend-paying  secur- 
ities, instead  of  being  distributed  directly  to  sluirehoMers,  and 
then  the  income  derived  from  investments  is  added  to  "swell  the 
profits,'  are  not  charges  for  tlii>  exi)ress  s(>rviee  tlu^  real  .source 
of  all  the  profits,  except  what  may  be  di'rived  from  trading 
in   the  securities? 

"Tliis  explanation  of  th(<  'aiuiual  profits'  of  (he  large  express 
companies  can  hardly  b(>  ac('e|)le(l  as  proof  thai  iharges  for 
(•xj)ress  service  are  not   'exorbitant.' 
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"HANDS  OFF"   IN  CHINA 

PICTURES  of  the  warrinj,'  factions  in  China  finally  letting 
go  of  one  another's  throats  only  to  find  their  country 
appropriated  piecemeal  by  the  interested  spectators  lose 
some  of  their  point,  our  editors  think,  since  Secretary  Knox 
has  defined  this  CoAernment's  attitude  toward  the  Chinese 
situation.  In  a  diplomatic  note  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
German  Government,  Mr.  Kno.x  declares  for  the  maintenance  of 
China's  territorial  integrity,  reiterates  the  doctrine  of  no  inter- 
\ention  except  by  concerted  action  of  the  interested  Powers, 
and  advances  the  theory  that  the  Powers  should  carry  their 
neutrality  to  the  point  of  not  permitting  loans  to  either  faction. 
This  note,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sini,  means  that  the  United  States  and  Germany 
will  be  found  acting  together  against  any  "grabs"  by  the  Powers 
in  China.  "It  will  please  Americans,"  remarks  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  "to  know  that  their  Government  is  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  China  intact."  In  his  note 
Secretarj'^  Knox  says  in  part: 

"There  happily  has  thus  far  been  no  reason  for  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  Powers,  inasmuch  as  both  imperialists 
and  n>publicans  have  guaranteed  the  life  and  property  of  the 
foreign  population,  and  the  latest  reports  tend  to  strengthen 
the  belief  that  it  is  improbable  that  future  developments  will 
necessitate  such  interference.  If,  however,  contrary  to  all 
expectations,  any  further  steps  should  prove  necessary,  this 
(Jovernment  is  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  con- 
certed action  after  full  consultation  by  the  Powers  should  and 
would  be  maintained  in  order  to  exclude  from  the  beginning  all 
possible  misunderstandings. 

"Moreover,  this  Government  has  felt  it  to  l)e  a  corollary 
of  the  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  hitherto  pursued  l)y  common 
accord  with  respect  to  loans  to  China,  to  look  with  disfavor 
upon  loans  by  its  nationals  unless  assured  that  such  loans 
would  be  of  neutral  effect  as  between  the  contending  factions, 
as  it  has  also  felt  that  the  present  was  an  occasion  where  there 
might  be  invoked  with  peculiar  appropriateness  the  principle 
of  lending  governments  deterring  their  nationals  fron)  making 
loans  not  approved  as  to  their  broad  policy  by  their  own  govern- 
ments in  consultation  with  the  other  interested  PoM'ers." 

Copies  of  this  note  have  been  sent  to  the  other  Powers  chieHy 
interested  in  China,  namely.  Great  Britain,  PYance,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Japan,  and  dispatches  from  Washington  and  Berlin 
predict   that   the  result  will  be  formal   declarations  along  the 


same  lines  from  them  all.  In  fact,  according  to  Secretary  Kno.x, 
an  understanding  in  favor  of  no  action  except  concerted  action 
already  exists.  But  the  editors  seem  to  think  that  this  under- 
standing M'ill  acquire  a  new  backbone  in  consequence  of  the  little 
exchange  of  views  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
Emphasizing  the  community  of  interests  between  these  tAvo 
countries  in  the  present  case,  The  Sun's  Washington  corre- 
spondent says: 

"Neither  desires  territorial  possessions,  in  contrast  to  the 
ambitions  of  Japan  and  Russia.  The  maintenance  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and  the  "open  door'  policy  in  trade 
are  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  both  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  It  was  this  common  interest  which  has  enabled 
the  two  Governments  to  act  in  the  greatest  harmon.Y  in  the 
present  situation.  Secretary  Knox's  enunciation  of  policA-  in 
regard  to  foreign  loans  to  either  faction  in  China  is  belicAed 
to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  international  law." 

Secretary  Knox's  note,  according  to  The  Sun,  presents  "a 
new  aspect  of  the  politics  of  the  "open  door.'  "     Moreover: 

"It  could  be  offensive  to  anybody  only  on  the  supposition 
that  in  any  quarter  sinister  intentions  were  entertained.  And 
if  incidentally  the  cooperative  action  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  for  the  salvation  of  China  and  the  formation 
of  a  door  to  her  markets  open  to  everybody  on  equal  terms 
should  result  in  an  even  closer  friendship  between  the  two 
countries,  all  the  better  for  both  countries,  and  all  the  better 
for  the  peace  and  commerce  of  the  world." 

"DoUar  diplomacy"  in  a  new  and  significant  guise  is  dis- 
covered by  some  editors  in  the  clause  referring  to  loans.  Mr. 
Knox's  emphasis  on  the  importance- of  neutrality  in  finance,  as 
well  as  in  other  matters,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
"brings  into  sharper  relief  than  ever  before  in  modem  diplomacy' 
the  vital  importance  of  this  aspect  of  international  relations." 
And  in  the  Springfield  Republican  we  read: 

"The  further  development  of  the  principle  to  all  nations, 
however  powerful,  should  be  demanded.  The  idea  that  loaning 
money  to  a  belligerent  for  war  purposes  should  be  an  xmneutral 
service  as  much  as  enlisting  armies  for  him,  or  seUing  war-ships 
to  him.  has  been  slowly  makhig  its  way  in  the  world — too 
slowly,  indeed,  owing  to  the  obvious  needs  in  war-time  of 
militaristic  Powers.  But  this  Chinese  precedent  now  in  the 
making  should  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  its 
broadest  and  completest  aspect  at  the  next  international  peace 
congress  at  The  Hague." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Wouldn't  It  be  awful  if  the  Colonel  told  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  i)loase 
not  to  support  him? — Atlanta  Journal. 

Anyway,  the  AmcTican  people  seem  to  tie  floinp;  \hvir  Presidential 
-shopping  early.— 67.  Joseph  Xcus-Press. 

"T.  R."  is  getting  a  lot  of  indorsements  these  days  from  the  Vice- 
Presidential  eligibles. —  Washington  Post. 

It'.^  a  good  thing  for  Rus.sia  that  Persia  didn't  think  to  hire  an  American 
commander-in-chief. — Cleveland  Plain  Denier. 

Hammkrstki.n  is  reported  to  be  making  overtures  to  the  now  Earl  of 
Fife  to  aid  his  London  opera. — New  York  American. 

<)t  course,  we  all  know  that  the  Ananias  eiubs  e»stalilished  by  Colonel 
Watterson  anfl  Covcrnor  Wilson  are  only  l)ase  imitations. — Boston 
Transcript. 

.\s  Ecuadorian  niol)  has  slorined  a  jail  and  lynched  five  generals.  W(! 
understand  that  Ecuador  has  a  large  suppb  of  generals  left. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

(WivERNOR  Foss  has  a  large  force  of  mihtia  stationed  in  Lawrence.  Mass., 
to  protect  the  woolen  mills  from  the  strikers,  isn't  Schedule  K  protection 
enough? — Kansas  City  Times. 

Pobtmaster-Genkral  Hitchcock's  re<;ommcndation  with  regard  to 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  comf»  with  authority  from  one 
who  has  had  con.siderable  experience  in  manipulating  wires. — Neu-  York 
Evening  Post. 

To  the  Government's  suit  the  Ca.sh- Register  Trust  answers  that  its 
supremacy  is  due  to  "lawful  enterpri.se  and  progressive  policies."  This 
is  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  progressive  policies  which  is  worth  following  up. 
— Nev:  York  World. 


M  H.  .Sn  I  .sTKK  seems  to  have  the  job  of  traveling  press-agent  for  Persia. — 
Pittsburg  (Inzeltc-Tinies. 

\Vk  now  have  forty  immortals  in  this  countr> .  If  you  don't  l)clii've  it, 
ask  'em. —  Washington  Post. 

Kino  (iKoncK  u.sed  automobiles  in  his  tiger  hunt.  No  wonder  he 
bagged  thirty. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"Taft  stands  on  his  record,"  it  is  announced.  That  accoiinis  for  tli<^ 
condition  of  the  record. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Thk  Chinese  dragon  is  always  represented  as  swallowing  the  sun.  Dr. 
Sun  seems  to  be  turning  the  tables. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  House  Democrats  have  started  an  investigation  into  "liow  we 
took  Panama."      VVliy  this  plural  j)ronoun'.'  —  Washington  Post. 

Who,  two  years  ago,  would  have;  Ix-lieved  that  T.  R.  would  l)e  allowing 
everytM)dy  to  state  his  jiosition  exc(^i)t  himself.'  —  Boston  Transcript. 

Thky  might  cut  down  the  pension  list  l)y  giving  the  Vice-Presidency  to 
some  helpless  ol  I  soldier  in  need  of  a  (iiiiet  life. — Ilarrishurg  Telegraph. 

Coi.oNKi,  H\n\i:v  has  just  written  a  book  on  "The  Power  of  Toler- 
ance."    VV'hy  not  try  it  on  Woodrow  Wilson'.' — New  York  Evening   World. 

Oct  in  .Missouri  a  whiskered  Daniel  has  de<'ide/l  that  a  barber  is  not  an 
artist.  Kvidently  this  profound  jurist  ne\  t-r  had  his  fac(>  Illustrated  witli 
cuts. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

PtHi.ir  curiosity  as  to  what  Tlicodore  Roo.sevelt  is  thinking  al)out  can 
no  longer  be  satisflexl  by.  a  few  terse  and  vigorous  remarks  on  si)elliiig 
reform  and  race  suicide.  -  -  Washington  Star. 

A  Nkw  York  manager  announces  a  coining  Bernhardt  season  In  \aiidc- 
ville.  It  appears  that  the  divine  Sarah's  dramatic  farewells  lo  .\merica 
have  constituted  a  fair  case  of  much  adieu  about  nothing, — New  York  World, 


IS  ITALY'S  GAME  WORTH  THE  CANDLE? 

ITALY'S  WAR  in  Tripoli  is  one  of  the  "things  that  drag 
on,"  says  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette 
(London),  and  it  "still  costs  Italy  a  quarter  of  a  million 
[pounds]  a  week."  "Most  of  us  are  tired  of  the  war  in  Tripoli." 
Yes,  it  drags  on,  and  we  learn  from  the  press  that  the  officers  in 
command  have  decided  that  the  advance  from  the  coast  to  the 
interior  is  to  be  postponed  until  the  spring.  But  there  is  no 
postponement  of  expenses,  which  keep  right  on  without  bring- 
ing any  real  advantage  to  Italy,  while  her  enemies  are  being 
given  time  to  muster  their  forces.  The  Continental  Correspond- 
ence (Berlin)  discusses  the  financial  aspect  of  this  delay,  and 
observes : 

"The  question  arises  whether  the  Italian  State  Treasury  is 
in  a  position  to  defray  the  additional  costs  connected  with  this 
delay.  It  has  been  calculated  that  on  the  present  footing  the 
war  costs  Italy  about  $250,000  a  day  at  least.  That  means 
S7, 500,000  per  month,  so  that  a  standstill  of  the  operations  for 
tliree  months  means  a  useless  expenditure  of  $22,500,000,  cer- 
tainly no  small  amount  for  the  mere  preamble  of  the  annexa- 
tion. As  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for  a  quarter 
amounts  to  $120,000,000,  we  easily  perceive  that  the  Tripolitan 
expedition  can  not  be  carried  through  without  a  new  issue  of 
war  bonds.  But  for  the  present  the  Italian  Government  de- 
clares it  is  in  a  position  to  pay  all  military  operations  out  of 
ready  means  at  the  dispo.sal  of  the  Treasury." 

Italy  has  for  some  years  been  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  fortifying  her  frontiers,  and  the  work  is  still  going  on  in  her 
northeastern  provinces,  and  accordingly,  as  we  read  in  this 
semiofficial  Berlin  organ: 

"If  these  posts  are  to  be  kept  up,  the  amount  available  for 
the  Tripolitan  expedition  is  reduced  considerably.  We  may, 
however,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Chamber  will  readily 
allow  a  suspension  of  these  extraordinary  services  for  a  year,  in 
order  to  fiU  the  coffers  of  the  War  Department.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  further  retrench- 
ments in  the  ordinary  administration.  For  her  whole  foreign 
service  Italy  spends  less  than  $5,000,000;  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  critical  times  of  war  this  amount  will  prove  suf- 
ticient.  For  the  administration  of  justice,  for  education,  for 
public  works  the  Budget  allows  very  small  sums;  to  that  not  a 
penny  could  be  spared." 

The  eminent  Italian  historian  of  ancient  Rome,  Guglielmo 
Ferrero,  in  the  Figaro  (Paris),  does  not  write  optimistically  about 
the  war  and  s^ms  to  think  that  the  game  is  scarcely  worth  the 
candle.  The  war,  he  says,  is  most  popular  among  the  ignorant 
peasantry  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  who  are  elated  at  the  prospect 
of  having  a  "hinterland"  in  North  Africa,  and  think  that  a  sort 
of  El  Dorado  lies  beyond  the  sand  dunes  of  Tripoli.  But,  h(^ 
adds: 

,  "While  the  hopes  of  Sicily,  considered  from  the  hinterland  point 
of  view,  must  not  be  reckoned  as  wholly  chimerical,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  say  that  they  are  likely  to  be  fulfilh^d  as 
<-ompletely  and  as  rapidly  as  the  masses  may  believe.  It  is  not 
enough  to  possess  a  hinterland  in  the  South.  The  advantages 
of  this  are  insignificant  unless  the  territory  can  be  quickly  and 
suc(;essfully  developed,  if  the  ignorant  are  oi)timistic  on  this 
point,  those  who  know  are  much  more  frequently  pessimistic. 
The  territories  which  Italy  is  striving  to  conquer  and  annex,  and 
which  Sicily  looks  upon  as  a  land  of  promise,  appear,  on  the 
whole,  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  most  geograi)hers,  but  a  sorry 
acquisition." 

This  historian  jxjints  out  exi)licitly  that  th(>  annexation  of 
Trii)()li  is  more  likely  to  injure  than  benefit  Sicily,  and  he  tells  us: 

"It  is  very  evident  that  tiie  coiKincst  of  Trii)()li  and  ( "yrene, 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  Italian  interests,  ought  to 
have  tilled  Sicilijins  with  perturbation  rather  than  will)  entiui- 
siasin.      Northern   Italy  may  i)<>ssil>ly    ind  in  the  po|)ulation  t)f 


this  region,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  a  market  for  her  in- 
dustries. Siciily,  on  the  contrary,  may  find  in  these  two  African 
territories  a  serious  trade  competitor.  Many  of  the  agricul- 
tural productions  of  Sicily  can  be  raised  in  the  two  African  ter- 
ritories. And  more  than  this,  we  are  informed  that  many  im- 
portant sulfur  beds  are  awaiting  exploitation  in  Tripoli.  If  this 
is  true,  the  conquest  of  Tripoli  will  abolish  Sicily's  monopoly 
of  sulfur,  which  is  now  one  of  her  most  considerable  soitrces  of 
wealth." 

No,  Italy,  he  continues,  can  scarcely  be  .said  to  stand  on  firm 
ground  when  she  builds  up  such  high  hopes  on  Tripoli.  In  her 
war  she  is  simply  flinging  good  money  after  bad.  This  baseless 
enthusiasm  over  what  is  costing  and  will  cost  so  much  is  thus 
eloquently  treated  by  Italy's  most  eloquent  writer: 

"How  is  this  enthu.siasm  to  be  accounted  for?  Doubtless  it 
is  based  on  illusion  and  errqr.  Even  in  an  age  such  as  ours  the 
masses  allow  themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  with  facility  when- 
ever they  hear  related  to  them  in  a  new  form  the  eternal  legend 
of  a  distant  land  where  trees  bear  fruits  of  gold." — Translation 
ynade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  FRENCH   POPULATION   IN    1911 


T 


HE  COMMON  IDEA  of  France  as  a  land  of  race  sui- 
cide and  declining  population  is  not  quite  correct. 
Some  German  writers  have  taken  the  trouble  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  years  that  will  pass  by  for  the  land  of  the  Gaul 
to  be  absolutely  stript  of  its  native  inhabitants.  This  sort  of 
speculation  is  now  exploded,  for,  as  M.  Pierre  Leroy  Beaulieu 
says  in  the  ^conomiste  (Paris),  during  the  last  five  j^ears  the 
population  of  France  has  slowly  yet  surely  increased.  Yet  it 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  other  populations,  and 
may  still  come  to  a  halt,  for,  as  this  \vriter  remarks: 

"Altho  it  would  be  meaningless  to-day  to  speak  of  the  stag- 
nation in  the  growth  of  the  French  population,  it  is  impossible 
to  insist  too  earnestly  on  the  fact  which  at  once  strikes  us  when 
we  compare  the  figures  of  successive  French  censuses  with  the 
census  figures  of  other  nations.  In  every  other  country  the 
population  is  growing  and  growing  rapidly.  In  France  the  in- 
crease is  slight  and  extremely  slow.  While  this  increase  from 
1872  to  1SS6  was  already  scarcely  perceptible,  it  has  been  slighter 
still  since  then.  Doubtless  later  censuses  have  proved  less  dis- 
astrous than  those  of  1891  and  1896,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
stagnation  was  become  final  and  complete.  But  this  may  be 
attributed  to  a  wide-spread  epidemic,  the  first  invasion  of  France 
by  the  infectious  grippe.  Since  then  the  mortality  has  sensibly 
declined,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  low  birth-rate  the  number  of 
births  has  slightly  exceeded  the  deaths  registered.  And  is  this 
going  to  last?  It  is  very  doubtful;  but  even  supposing  the 
present  condition  of  things  is  maintained,  how  deplorable  it  is 
if  we  compare  French  census  records  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions, as  in  the  table  below,  which  we  take  from  official  records. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  GREAT  POWERS  FROM  1874  TO  1911  AT  DECEN- 
NIAL INTERVALS.   IN  MILLIONS  OF  INHABITANTS. 


1870-71. 

36    1 
31   8 
41    1 
35   7 
26  8 
73  5 
3S   ti 

1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1910-11. 

Franco  

(;roa(  Britain     

37  7 
35  2 
45.2 
39.0 
28  5 
S7  0 
50    1 
.36.0 

38  3 
3S .  1 
49  4 
42  7 

? 

1(H)  0 

(i2  9 

40.5 

.38  9 
42  0 
56  4 
46.9 
32  5 
112  0 
76  0 
44.8 

.39  6 
45  6 

(icrinanv 

64.9 

Austria-HiinKary 

1  taly 

liiKssia 

rnitj'd  .Slatos 

•lapau    

51.4 
34.6 
135  0 
92.0 
50  8 

M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  eoninients  as  follows  on  these  significant 
figures: 

"Among  lhes(>  eight  countries,  which  we  may  well  style  llu> 
grt'at  world  Powers,  Fraiu c  forty  years  ago  was  the  ft>urth  in 
population.  The  United  States  did  not  as  yet  seriously  out- 
strip our  country  in  this  respect,  and  Germany  itself  had  a 
poi)ulation  only  15  per  cent,  larger  than  ours.      If  we  l.-ike  into 
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THE    HELPERS      LEAGUE. 


Bkitish   Lion    (to   Russian   Bear) — "I   join  you,   tho  under 
protest.     After  all.  we  undertook  to  act  together." 

The  Persian  cat  prepares  to  e.\pire.     — Punch  (London). 


account  the  primitive  condition 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
Russian  population  at  that  time 
lived,  we  might  claim  that  France 
was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
great  Powers.  To-day,  on  the 
contrary,  she  is  far  outstript  by 
all  excepting  Italy.  Not  only 
has  Russia  three  and  a  half 
times  as  many  inhabitants  as 
we  have,  and  the  United  States 
twice  as  many,  but  Germany 
exceeds  us  by  65  per  cent., 
Austria-Hungary  by  30  per  cent., 
Japan  by  almost  as  much,  Eng- 
land by  about  15  per  cent.  Even 
Italy  nearly  equals  our  total." 


These  figures,  says  this  ac- 
complished political  economist 
and  statesman,  are  painfully 
significant,  and  he  remarks: 


ARE  SPIES   INDISPENSABLE? 

No  AMERICAN  SPY  is  whiling  away  his  years  in  any 
European  dungeon,  as  far  as  we  recall,  and  no  Euro- 
pean spy  is  a  guest  at  any  of  our  great  penal  estabhsh- 
ments;  but  the  European  Powers  have  been  carrying  on  quite 
a  game  of  I-spy,  and  each  nation  has  a  continual  feeling  that 
some  hostile  eye  is  watching  their  every  move.  This  causes 
nervousness  and  bad  temper,  and  makes  peace  resemble  war  in 
at  least  this  one  respect.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  drop  the 
practise?  In  France  the  question  whether  these  interlopers 
are  really  necessary  in  times  of  peace  is  stirring  up  press  dis- 
cussion, particularly  at  a  time,  as  the  Paris  Revue  remarks, 
when  a  French  officer  has  just  escaped  from  a  German  fortress 
where  he  was  serving  time  for  espionage.  His  exploit,  we  are 
told,  "kindles  admiration  throughout  the  world,  excepting  in 
Germany."  But  the  question  is  whether  spying  is  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  states;  would  it  not  be  better  to  abolish  it  by 
international  agreement?  The  subject,  we  are  told,  has  never 
yet  come  up  before  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  a  distinguished 
French  writer  and  Member  of  the  Institute,  Anatole  Leroy 
Beaulieu,  gives  spying  his  unhesitating  condemnation;  and  now 

that  German  papers  declare  that 
Cicrmany  "is  hedged  round  with 
foreign  spies,"  and  German  spies 
have  been  caught  in  England, 
he  thinks  that  public  opinion 
should  be  excited  against  this 
custom.  He  is  not  optimistic  on 
this  point,  however,  for  when 
war  is  either  being  prepared  for, 
contemplated,  or  waged,  the 
worst  and  lowest  passions  of 
mankind  are  lasht  to  fury. 

These  preparations,  whether 
secretly  or  openly  carried  on, 
almost  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  spies,  this  writer  thinks. 
As  he  says: 


John  Bull — "Omit  the  third 


word,   and    I'm   with  you!" 

— Amslrrdammrr. 


"Preparations    for    war  have 
never  been  so  universal  and  so 


"Doubtless  the  number  of  the  population  is  not  the  sole  test  of 
the  economic  power,  nor  yet  of  the  political  and  military  strength 
of  a  nation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  national  existence,  and  a  rapid  iiK^rease  in  popula- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  stimulants  to  national  and  individual 
energy. 

"  The  stationary  condition  of  the  French  jjopulation,  in 
the  midst  of  neighbors  whose  increase  does  not  slacken  in  spite 
of  the  gradual  decline  of  their  birth-rate,  is  an  unquestionable 
misfortune  and  a  profound  cause  of  weakness  in  international 
competition," 

The  reference  "to  the  gradual  decline  of  birth-rate"  taken  in 
connection,  say,  with  Germany's  last  census,  which  showed  an 
increased  population,  is  thus  explained  in  The  Continental 
Correspondence  (Berlin) : 

"It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Germany  now  belongs  to  that 
circle  of  European  nations  whose  number  of  V)irths  is  on  the  de- 
crease. The  two  last  years  (1909  and  1910)  had  only  an  average 
of  two  million  children  born,  Avhilo  ten  years  ago  the  number  of 
births  was  100,0(J(J  higher.  The  excess  of  the  total  population 
over  that  of  five  years  ago  is  entirely  caused  by  the  reduced 
mortality  of  the  population.  The  numl)er  of  deaths  in  1910 
reached  only  one  million,  against  \.'^  millions  in  1900,  1.24  mil- 
lions in  1901,  1.15  millions  in  1909,  In  percentage  the  reduc- 
tion is  even  consideral)ly  higher,  as  the  population  had  increased 
in  the  mean  time.  Out  of  every  1,000  peoi)le  there  died  in  1900 
exactly  23  persons,  in  1901  still  21.8  people,  against  18.07  in 
1909  and  17.1  in  1910." — Trunalation  made  Jor  The  Litekaio 
Dkjk.st. 


THE     NAVAL    CONCKKT. 

.Jolm  J?ull  insists  on  playing  th(^  solo. — Kluddrradat.scli  (Berlin). 
("AKTOON    RAPS   AT    A    GREAT    MORAL   NATION. 
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GEN'TI.KM  lOV,     THB;     PEOPLE     NOW     HA\E     THE     FLOOK." 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


Kaiser — "This  is  to  be  yoiu-  seat  now,  Mr.  Bethmann-HoUweg." 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


extensive  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent, and  espionage  is  evidently 
a  part  of  this  preparation.  How 
can  we  believe,  then,  in  this  age 
of  imperialism  and  world-wide 
ambition,  that  such  Powers 
as  Germany  or  Japan  would 
abandon  any  of  their  methods 
of  action  or  of  acquiring  in- 
formation? Even  if  they  should 
renounce  them  officially,  how 
could  we  feel  certain  that  the 
engagements  made  in  public 
would  be  always  kept  in  the 
secrecy  of  chancelleries  or 
war-offices?" 

He  thinks  that  espionage  is, 
however,  a  vague  term,  and 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where 
it  begins  and  where  it  ends  in 
the  case  of  a  diplomat,  a  trav- 
eler, or  a  writer,  and  to  decide 
what  can  be  called  "  dishonest 
and  illegitimate  methods  of 
gathering  information."  To 
quote  further: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  this 
odious  j)ra('tise  of  spj'ing  will 
t)('  aholish(Hl  for  a  long  time 
yet.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  people  often  exagger- 
ate to  a  singular  degree  the  ad- 
vantage's to  be  dcTived  from  it 
l)y  governments  and  armies. 
But  if  we  can  not  abolish  si)i«>s 

any  more  than  we  can  do  without  secret  police,  we  can  at  least 
exhibit  more  coolness  and  less  credulity  in  treating  their  work. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  [M'ople  ordinarily 
iittribut*'  too  much  importance  to  them.  The  i)rincipal  result 
of  ('spionage  is  less  to  instruct  (he  government  which  employs 
spies  than   to  demoralize  the  country  where  they  practise  their 


THE     WATERS    ARE    RISING 

And  the  dove  of  Germany's  Noah  bring.s  no  olive-branch. 

— Kladdcrailntsch  (Berlin). 

(iERMAN   VIEWS   OP   THE    SOCIALIST  VICTORY. 


profession.     This    we    plainly 
saw  from  the  Dreyfus  affair." 

While  this  French  writer 
comdemns  spying  and  points 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  Germany 
and  Japan  as  inveterately  ad- 
dicted to  ' '  the  odious  practise, ' ' 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  retorts 
wth  a  tu  quoque,  and,  apropos 
of  the  Wilhelmshaven  spying 
case,  remarks: 

"Hitherto  Prance  has  been 
the  country  which  has  set  the 
example  as  a  place  in  which 
espionage  has  been  carried  on 
with  every  conceivable  refine- 
ment. The  Drej'fus  trial  gave 
us  plain  indications  of  the  way 
in  which  the  spreading  of  news 
was  organized,  and  revealed 
the  measures  taken  to  screen 
spies.  Lately  England  has 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
friend,  and  the  Kiilcnlc  Cordialc 
has  borne  fruit  exactly  of  this 
kind.  But  English  officers  do 
not  always  risk  their  own  j)t-r- 
sons  in  gathering  secret  infor- 
mation. They  have  changed 
the  system  and  now  employ 
agents." 

This  WTiter  dwells  particu- 
larly upon  thedanger  of  French 
and  English  spies  in  Gernuiuy, 
and  concludes  by  warning  his 
readers  against  giving  infornuition  to  foreigners  touching  the 
fortifications,  th(>  forces,  the  ships,  and  harbors  of  the  country. 
H«'do(<s  not  touch  u()on  the  honesty  or  morality  of  espionag*-. 
which  he  seems  to  take  for  granted  is  indispensable  in  interna- 
tional relations. — Translalious  made  for  Tntz  Literary  Diokst. 
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GERMANY'S  EYE  ON   PORTUGUESE 

AFRICA 

GERMANY  has  had  hard  hick  in  her  African  pro^-inces, 
says  the  Tour  du  Monde  (Paris).  So  it  finds  from  a 
survey  of  conditions  in  the  German  colonies  as  stated 
in  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  1911."     At  Togo  the  revenue  has  diminished.     At  Kamerun 


PORTUGUESE  COLONIES  THAT  INTEREST  OERMANV. 

the  most  northern  railroad  has  been  completed,  hut  there  has 
been  a  bad  coco  harvest  owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  In  South- 
west Africa  the  diamond-fields  are  monopolized  by  the  great 
foreign  companies,  and  in  East  Africa  an  excess  of  impor- 
tations leaves  on  hand  a  mass  of  unsold  merchandise.  The  cot- 
ton-crop has  proved  a  failure.  The  Berlin  Post  contains  a  stri- 
king article  on  this  point,  in  which  General  von  Liebert,  formerly 
Governor  of  German  East  Africa,  and  a  well-known  contributor 
to  the  press,  after  referring  to  the  Hamburg  Report,  advises  his 
Government  to  annex  the  African  possessions  of  Portugal,  which 
are  richer  than  those  of  Germany.  He  speaks  as  a  specialist, 
being  a  director  of  the  German  Colonial  Society,  and  announces 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  vast  German  empire  in  Africa. 
First  of  all,  he  charges  the  Government  with  colonial  incapacity, 
and  says: 

"The  past  five  and  twenty  years  have  been  characterized  by 
a  want  of  clear  purpose,  and  by  utter  incapacity  in  our  colonial 
policy.  The  colonial  administration  has  committed  blunder 
after  blunder.  The  frequent  change  of  directors  and  the  in- 
capacity of  our  agents  have  checked  the  progress  of  the  terri- 
tories in  our  protectorate.  The  railways  with  narrow  gage 
which  we  have  built  have  two  peculiarities — they  are  cheap  and 
they  are  bad." 

He  goes  at  full  length  into  the  Morocco  question.  "But  let 
us  forget  that  for  a  moment,"  he  adds,  "  and  postpone  the  discus- 
sion of  it  to  another  day."  He  abandons  with  regret  the  hope  that 
Germany  is  to  have  a  slice  of  Northwest  Africa,  but  observes: 

"My  program  is  to  make  Central  Africa  a  German  territory. 
People  will  approve  of  this  idea  for  the  following  reasons:  First 
of  all,  there  is  nothing  else  left  for  us  to  take  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  And  then  we  unify  our  possessions  in  East  and  West 
Africa.  Finally,  we  must  profit  by  this  golden  opportunity  to 
put  into  execution  our  designs  upon  the  Portuguese  colonies." 

The  Portuguese  finances  are  low,  the  General  proceeds,  and 
their  incapable  administration  of  African  territories  warrants 
Germany  in  occupying  their  land  and  ousting  them  from  the 
rich  plantations.  To  quote  the  words  of  this  somewhat  free- 
booting  colonizer,  who  outdoes  the  very  "Latins"  whose  con- 
quest of  Mexico  and  Peru  he  would  rival : 


"The  bad  financial  plight  in  which  the  new  Republic  finds 
itself,  and  the  condition  of  its  colonies,  oblige  us  to  take  this 
course.  Moreoy.er,  the  stupid  and  corrupt  sovereignty  of  these 
Latins  has  lasted  foi;ifQ,uib  centuries  in  these  regions.  It  is  time 
to  substitute  for  it  a  sane  and  intelligent  sovereignty  of  the 
Saxon.  As  early  as  1899  e\erything  seemed  to  be  in  readiness 
for  our  occupation  of  the  north  of  Mozambique  and  Rowima. 
The  diplomacy  of  Germany,  as  usual,  then  gave  way  to  that  of 
England.  The  difficulty  is  that  Germany  can  expect  nothing 
either  from  her  Government  or  her  diplomats.  The  country 
must  proceed  of  its  own  accord.  Germans  must  enter  these 
territories,  establish  plantations  there,  cultivate  the  land,  estab- 
lish missions,  and  build  railroads.  The  Government  will  then 
be  compelled  to  complete  the  pohtical  occupation  of  a  land  which 
the  people  have  conquered.  We  hope  really  that  when  that 
moment  comes  there  will  not  be  found  a  single  German  to  sign 
a  second  Morocco  agreement." 

That  tills  proposal  is  not  the  wild  and  fantastic  dream  of  a 
headstrong  soldier,  but  has  even  been  whispered  in  Downing 
Street,  is  proved  by  several  articles  in  such  papers  as  the  London 
J^tandard  and  The  Daily  Mail.  The  important  London  Satur- 
day Review  puts  the  case  more  politely,  treating  it  as  being  safe- 
guarded by  an  "Anglo-German  deal."     Thus  we  read: 

"It  has  also  been  recognized,  tho  not  publicly,  that  should 
Portugal  desire  to  part  with  her  West  African  possessions,  Ger- 
many is  to  have  as  to  them  a  right  of  preemption.  .  .  .  The 
time  is  now  rapidly  approaching  when  Portugal,  urgently  in 
need  of  cash,  will  offer  Angola  to  German  enterprise  for  a  val- 
uable consideration.  There  may  be  some  haggling,  but  Ger- 
many will  be  prepared  to  pay  heavily,  for  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion is  very  rich  and  extensive.  Angola,  with  nearly  1,000  miles 
of  coast  line,  has  an  area  of  about  half  a  million  square  miles. 
The  plains  bordering  on  the  coast  are  extremely  hot  and  im- 
healtliy,  biit  the  high  table-lands  of  the  interior  are  quite  fit  for 
white  men  to  inhabit.  Under  the  present  wretched  regime  every 
kind  of  corruption  and  misgovernment  flourishes;  slavery  is 
openly  practised,  and,  so  far  as  the  island  of  S.  Thome  is  con- 
cerned, this  has  been  proved  in  an  English  court  of  law.  .  .  . 
The  rich  and  abounding  resources  of  the  country — both  mineral 
and  vegetable — are  merely  tapped,  in  no  sense  developed.  Here 
then  is  a  field  to  which  German  enterprise    may  devote  itself 


KNfil.ANI)  S    r.ENEnOSITY    TO    GERMANY. 

Sir  Edward  Crev — "Here.  Michel,  take  this  bit  of  Portu- 
guese Africa.     'Tis  little,  but  I  give  it  freely." 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 

and  find  a  place  in  the  sun  worthy  of  its  ambitions.  We  have 
good  grounds  for  saying  that  our  Foreign  Office  privately  inti- 
mated that  to  the  acquisition  of  this  rich  territory  by  Germany 
we  should  raise  no  objection." 


DRAINING  THE  EVERGLADES 


To  TURN  a  land  of  mystery  into  a  prosaic  farming  coun- 
try— to  throw  the  lime-light  of  familiarity  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  a  much-misunderstood  region — to  change  an 
almost  inaccessible  hunting-ground  and  a  hiding-place  for 
Indians  and  bad  men  into  a  jiroductive  region — all  this  is  the 
()l)ject  of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  schemes  of  reclamation  ever 
undertaken  in  the  world's  history,  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
(iovernment  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida. 
That  it  is  being  used  by  unscrupulous  promoters  to  cover  the 
sale  of  worthless  lands  at  fancy  prices  does  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  plan  it- 
self. We  quote  from  a 
letter,  descriptive  of 
I  his  mighty  scheme, 
written  to  The  Manu- 
fdcturers'  Record  (Balti- 
more, January  18)  by 
(ieorge  Byrne.  Mr. 
Byrne  first  corrects 
the  notion  that  the 
Everglades  are  wild, 
impassable  jungles  of 
impenetrable  trees  and 
undergrowth.    He  says: 

"The  Everglades  pre- 
sent an  appearance 
much  like  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  Western  prai- 
ries, covered  with  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  grass, 
and  stretch  farther  than 
t  he  eye  can  see,  smooth, 
le\el,  and  in  seeming 
readiness  for  the  plow- 
share, with  here  and 
tliere  a  small  lake  from 

wliicli  the  sun's  rays  glance.  Upon  closer  inspection  it  is 
seen  that  the  grass  is  of  a  very  coarse  fiber,  rendering  it 
unfit  for  use  of  any  kind,  and  that  it  grows  from  soil  whose 
surface  is  covered  with  water,  tho  in  most  places  not  to  any 
considerable  depth 

"The  area  of  the  Everglades  is  about  4,000,000  acres,  an 
amount  of  land  not  to  be  treated  lightly  in  view  of  the  baek- 
to-t  he-soil  movement  that  threatens  to  send  all  the  people  in 
the  cities  looking  for  farms  and  truck  patches 

"The  'Glades  are  formed  by  a  sort  of  basin-shape  in  the 
coralline  rock  that  forms  the  Florida  peninsula,  being  turned 
up  at  the  edges  like  a  meat-platter.  The  rim  of  the  platter  is 
cut  through  at  intervals  by  streams  of  more  or  less  importance, 
l)ut  tliese  are  not  of  sufficient  frequency  to  carry  off  all  the 
water,  and  so  the  moisture  stays  there. 

"How  to  drain  this  immense  body  of  land  and  render  it  use- 
ful for  agricult  ural  purposes  is  a  problem  that  has  long  been  under 
consideration.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1847  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  acting  imder  a  resolution  of 
( 'ongress,  appointed  Buckingham  Smith,  a  well-known  engineer 
kF  San  .\ugustine.  to  ])r(K'ure  'authentic  information  in  relation 
to  what  are  generally  called  the  "  p]ver  CJlades"  on  the  Penin- 
sula of  Florida,  for  the  i)urpose  of  a.scertaining  the  practicability 
and  exi)ediency  of  draining  them.'  A  number  of  surveys  have 
lieen  made  by  others,  and  each  one,  from  Buckingham  Smith 
down,  so  far  as  I  have  })een  able  to  learn,  has  reported  that  it 
was  l)olh  practicable  and  expedient   to  drain  the  Everglades." 

The  scheme  of  drainage  now  being  carried  out  under  govern- 
ment auspices  involves  the  <ligging  of  many  long  canals,  to  be 
used  l>oth  for  transportation  and  for  irrigation — for  without 
irrigation  the  drained  land  would  be  too  dry  for  cultivation, 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  too  wet.  Four  of  these  canals,  aggn-gating 
a  length   of  2(Ki   miles,   are  now  under  construction.      Lateral 


'  'i'lie  AhiniifjH'lurers"  Ueconi,''  Baltitiioie. 

ONE   OF   THE   CANALS    DK 

Showing  a  laiiiiing  wliorc  pv< 


channels,  completing  the  work  of  drainage,  wiU  be  dug,  it  is 
expected,  at  the  expense  of  the  land-owners  to  be  benefited.  To 
quote  again: 

"By  means  of  these  canals  the  surface  of  Lake  Okeechobee 
will  be  lowered  several  feet,  thus  gi\Tng  room  for  a  large  amount 
of  water  to  run  into  it  from  the  north  during  the  wet  season, 
where  it  will  be  impoimded  by  locks  closing  the  canals  at  their 
junction  with  the  lake.  When  the  water  that  falls  over  tho 
Everglades  has  been  carried  away,  and  is  needed  for  irrigation 
purposes  throughout  the  dry  .season,  the  locks  will  be  opened 
and    tlie    stored    water    sent    out    through    the    canals    to  feed 

the  thirsty  crops  and 
make  its  way  to  the 
ocean  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  next  rainy 
season.  Lake  Okeecho- 
l)ee  has  about  one- 
sixth  the  area  of  the 
territory  that  drains 
into  it,  so  that  for  every 
foot  its  surface  is  low- 
ered, two  inches  of 
water  from  the  greater 
surface  can  be  caught 
and  held." 

Not  every  one  in 
Florida  is  sanguine 
about  the  result  of  this 
scheme.  Writes  Mr. 
Byrne : 

' '  One  Floridian  you 
meet  declares  they  can 
never  be  drained  suc- 
cessfully, and  that  the 
land  will  be  of  little 
value  when  drained. 
The  next  will  declare 
the  drainage  scheme  to 
be  the  greatest  piece  of  constructive  statesmanship  of  which  the 
State  has  ever  had  the  benefit.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  this  family  quarrel.  The  fact  is,  however,  and  the  proof  is 
indubitable,  that  the  current  in  the  canals  is  such  that  damsi 
have  to  be  built  at  intervals  to  hold  the  water  so  that  the  dredges 
can  be  floated.  One  of  these,  some  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
Miami  River,  is  se\'en  or  eight  feet  high,  indicating  a  sufficiency 
of  fall  to  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  water.  In  the  South  New 
River  Canal,  up  which  I  traveled  sixteen  miles  in  a  motor-boat, 
I  found  a  pretty  stiff  current  all  the  way.  These  canals  are  to 
ha^'e  locks  in  them  that  will  make  them  excellent  public  high- 
ways all  the  year  round." 

Mr.  Byrne  expects  that  the  State  of  Florida  itself  \\ill  profit 
largely  by  these  operations.  The  State  still  owns  about  2,000,- 
000  acres  of  the.se  lands,  which  it  will  sell  to  settlers  at  reason- 
able prices  and  upon  favorai)le  terms.  When  it  does  so,  it  will 
have  a  tidy  sum  to  lay  up  at  interest  to  help  keep  down  the  tax- 
rate  or  to  lay  out  in  public  improvements. 

Unfortunat(>ly  this  benevolent  reclamation  scheme  has  been 
u.sed  by  land  companies  to  promote  the  .sale  of  worthless  tracts 
to  confiding  investors,  we  read  in  the  daily  press,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  even  charged  with  suppressing 
unfavorable  bulletins  that  might  interfere  with  the  .sales.  Says 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun: 

"These  com|)anies,  which  are  now  under  investigation  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  have  advertised  extensively  throughout 
the  United  States,  and,  it  is  contetided.  have  collected  millicuis 
of  dollars  for  lands  obtaini'd  at  .">()  cents  an  acre  and  sold  as 
high  as  ${]()  an  acre.  The  lands  are  now  covered  with  from 
two  to  ten  f»>el  of  water,  which  will  not  be  draincul  for  many 
years,  if  ever,  and  the  idtiuiale  value  of  which  is  tloubtful." 


AININO    THE    EVEK(;LAUE.S. 
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HK\D    OF     A     CAl'K     UIFIAI. 


DECORATIVE  SURGERY 

UNDER  THIS  title,  a  %vriter  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
January  6)  discusses  surgical  operations  whose  aim  is 
not  to  save  life  or  to  cure  or  relieve  disease,  but  merelj- 
to  improve  the  subject's  personal  appearance.  Some  surgeons 
refuse  to  perform  such  operations  and  leave  them  for  so-called 
"'beauty  doctors,"  who  are 
sometimes  looked  doAvn  upon 
even  by  the  ^"e^y  clients  who 
avail  themselves  of  their  skilled 
serA-ices.  The  wTiter  in  The 
Lancet  argues,  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  "decorative  surgery" 
is  not  only  justifiable,  but 
often  essential,  and  is  a  real 
and  important  part  of  the 
surgeon's  duties.  If  it  is  not 
undertaken  by  qualified  prac- 
titioners, it  will  be  performed 
by  ignorant  and  imskilled 
persons,  since  there  will  always 
be  men  and  women  willing  to 
suffer  pain  and  inconvenience, 

and  even  to  run  real  risks,  to  regain  lost  good  looks,  or  to  gain  a 
pulchritude  tliat  nature  unkindly  refused  to  bestow.  To  quote 
the  paper  named  above: 

"Operations  may  be  usefully  divided  into  two  classes — into 
those  which  are  required  for  the  life,  for  the  health,  or  for  at 
least  the  comfort  of  the  sufferer,  and  tho.se  which  are  performed 
merely  to  improve  the  personal  appearance  of  the  patient.  .  .  . 
The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  operations  can  not 
always  be  drawn  very  clearly,  for  there  are  cases  which  lie  on 
the  border-line.  An  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  is  un- 
doubtedly an  operation  of  necessity,  and  equally  certainly  an 
operation  for  the  cure  of  a  saddle-back  nose  is  an  operation 
undertaken  merely  in  order  to  improve  the  personal  appearance 
of  its  orwner.  In  these  two  cases  the  distinction  is  obvious. 
But  is  the  cure  of  a  harelip  to  be  considered  an  loperation  of 
necessity  or  an  operation  performed  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  patient's  looks?  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
physical  malformations  which  interfere  in  no  way  with  the 
well-being  of  their  possessor  may  yet  cause  an  immense  amount 
of  mental  torture  to  those  who  have  them — an  amount  of  mental 
pain  which  can  hardly  l)e  imagined  liy  those  who  are  formed 
normally.  .V  slight  harelip,  a 
no.se  with  a  sunken  bridge,  a  nost' 
with  a  bulbous  end,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  mole  on  the 
face,  even  an  overgrowth  of  hair 
on  the  face  of  a  woman,  may. 
harmless  tho  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  lives  of  their  owners  intensely 
miserable.  ...  It  is  easy  to 
smile  at  this  morbid  sensitive- 
ness, but  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize how  vital  a  matter  it  is  to 
those  who  are  so  afflicted.  Even 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
these  deformities  are  not  without 
importance.  In  several  occupa- 
tions a  young  woman  will  find 
a  deformity  of  the  face  a  ^•er\- 
definite  bar  to  employment,  and 
she  may  l)e  compelled  to  accept 
a  lower  rate  of  wages  in  conse- 
quence. .  .  .  The  absence  of  a 
nose  maj'  not  in  the  least  interfen 
of  a  man,  but  he  will  undoubtedly 
against  his  power  of  getting  work, 
eaming-capacity 
real 


This  is  why,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  attempts  to  cure,  to 
remove,  or,  at  least,  to  mitigate  facial  deformities  must  be 
regarded  as  important.  We  have  only  to  determine  what  limits 
there  are  to  surgical  practise  in  this  direction.  The  greatest 
care  must,  of  course,  be  taken,  and  the  fact  that  these  operations 
are  not  performed  with  life  dependent  upon  them,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  need  not  be  performed  at  all,  must  not  persuade  the 

surgeon  to  relax  his  watchful- 
ness. The  writer  tells  us  in 
conclusion: 

"But  the  responsibiUty  of 
assisting  the  public  by  cos- 
metic operations  is  upon  the 
medical  profession.  If  sur- 
geons will  not  undertake  the 
manifold  operations  belonging 
to  this  class,  the  unqualified 
practitioner  will  step  in  and 
will  carry  out  inefficiently  the 
work  neglected  by  the  surgeon. 
Without  training  and  without 
due  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions and  of  the  risks  that  are 
run  in  operating  and  of  the 
precautions  that  should  be 
taken,  unqualified  operators 
do  grievous  harm.  Already 
they  venture  to  undertake  much  that  is  pure  surgery,  and 
the  evil  is  growing.  It  is  true  that  the  surgeon  is  willing  to 
operate  on  harelips  and  a  few  of  the  more  striking  deformities, 
but  many  of  the  malformations  he  will  not  touch.  In  skilled 
hands  the  risk  and  danger  are  small,  and  with  practise  the 
results  may  be  very  good.  The  work  must  be  undertaken  as 
a  real  and  important  part  of  surgery,  and  when  carried  out  with 
care  much  misery  will  be  saved  and  many  men  and  women  will 
be  rendered  more  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood." 


KIM.KD    BY    C'OLONF.I,    HOOSEVELT. 


tUKKlAII     KIM.Kl)    IIY    KKHMIT     liOOS  10  V  i:  I.T 


MOUNTING   COLONEL   ROOSEVELT'S 
ANIMALS 

IF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  had  made  his  trip  into  Africa 
with  no  aim  in  view  but  to  hand  his  name  down  to  poster- 
ity, he  would  have  amply  shown  in  it  that  astuteness  for 
which  clever  politicians  have  given  him  credit.  Every  beast  of 
his  gift  that  stands  in  the  National  Museum  will  be  his  monu- 
ment, and  there  would  lie  no  danger  that  he  would  be  forgotten, 

with  a  whole  jungleful  of  Afri- 
can fauna  shouting  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  ear  of  every  visitor 
to  Washington,  even  if  he  had 
done  nothing  else  to  make  him- 
self remembered.  The  Smith- 
sonian scientists  are  now  hard  at 
work  on  the  Roosevelt  tro])hies, 
and  the  progress  of  the  work  is 
described  in  Recreation  (New 
York,  February)  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Shufeldt.  In  the  first  place,  says 
Dr.  Shufeldt,  few  persons  have 
any  idea  what  it  means  to  kill 
an  animal  in  Africa  and  in  due 
time  to  set  up  that  animal,  prop- 
erly mounted,  in  a  museum.  He 
writes: 


with  the   working-i)owers 
find   that   it  will   militate; 
This  diminution    in   the 
of   those  who   have  facial  deformities  is  very 
and  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  concomitant  recognition 


of  the  fact  that  many  people  have  an  involuntary  shrinking 
from  those  who  are  deformed,  must  act  prejudicially  on  the 
mind  of  the  victim." 


"Those  wlio  have  never  investigated  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  and,  unfortunately,  not  one  in  many  thousands  of  us  have, 
entertain  the  idea  that  it  simjily  means  for  some  one  of  the  ex- 
pf^dition,  in  the  country  when;  that  mammal  has  its  habitat,  to 
stalk  it;  shoot  it;  have  the  natives  or  some  one  rip  off  its  skin; 
apply  some  preservative;  roll  it  into  a  bundle;  bring  it  back 
with  the  expedition;  send  it  to  the  muscuim,  where,  in  a  week 
or  rather  more,  it  is  to  be  softened  up  in  some  way,  stuffed  with 
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straw  or  tow,  sewed  up,  set  up  on  a  stand,  and  duly  placed  in  a 
case  for  the  visiting  public  to  admire  and  chat  about." 

All   of    this    is  wide    of  the  mark,    Dr.   Shufeldt  assures  us. 
Supposing   that   a   zebra   is   to  be   added  to  the  collection,   he 
tells  us  that  this    is   wdiat  really 
happens: 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  collector 
or  collectors  are  to  note  carefully 
the  character  and  vegetation  of 
the  country  inhabited  by  the 
zebra,  obtain  a  few  photographs 
of  it,  and  perhaps  specimens  of 
the  smaller  plant  growths.  This 
material  and  information  will 
subsequently  be  used  by  those  in 
the  taxidermical  department  of 
the  museum,  when  they  come  to 
reproduce  the  stand  or  base  upon 
which  the  artificial  or  other  ac- 
cessories are  placed  to  represent 
the  normal  habitat  of  the 
mounted  specimen.  If  other  ani- 
mals are  seen  to  herd  with  the 
zebra,  a  note  of  this  fact  should 
be  made  in  the  collector's  note- 
book. Next,  the  camera  with  its 
telescopic  lens  is  brought  into 
service,  and  as  many  exposures 
as  are  necessary  are  made,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  the  various 
attitudes  of  the  animal,  such  as 
those  before  the  latter  is  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  collectors, 
those  exhibiting  alarm,  and  so 
on.  After  a  specimen  has  been 
shot  down,  a  photograph  should 
be  made  of  it,  as  Avell  as  one  of  a 

front  and  a  side  view  of  its  head.  All  of  these  data  are  absolutelj' 
essential  to  those  who  will  subsequently  mount  the  animal. 
Memory  must  never  be  depended  upon  for  such  data;  every- 
thing of  the  kind  must  be  written  out  in  a  note-book;  every- 
thing labeled  and  numbered  and  in  such  a  manner  that  no  pos- 
sible mistake  can  be  made  wiien  the  information  eventually 
comes  to  be  utilized  in  the  museum.  Such  notes  will  also  record 
a  complete  set  of  measurements  of  the  dead  animal  made  in 
keeping  with  the  rules  for  the  same  now  in  vogue,  the  color 
of  the  eyes,  the  pelage,  and  special  naked  skin-parts,  and  so  on. 
If  the  party  have  along  a  pair  of  field  scales,  its  weight  should 
be  taken  and  duly  entered  in  the  note-book,  and — for  the  official 
label  which  will  later  on  be  attached  to  its  skin  and  skeleton — • 
the  probable  age;  the  date  of  collecting;  the  sex;  the  locality; 
the  name  of  the  specimen  (vernacular  and  scientific)  if  known; 
the  name  of  the  collector  and  the  expedition.  Under  '  Remarks' 
in  the  note-book,  all  additional  data  worthy  of  record  are  to  be 
entered,  such  as  usually 
come  to  the  notice  of 
the  scientific  obserxer 
in  the  field,  and  especial 
reference  is  here  made 
to  breeding  and  other 
habits.  As  soon  as  all 
this  has  been  accom- 
plished and  attended  to. 
both  the  .skin  and  the 
skeleton  must  at  once 
be  scientifically  i)rc- 
pared,  pa<^ked,  and,  at 
the  earliest  possible 
time,  shipped  to  the 
museum      with     others 

wliich  may  Ix-  ready,  where  it  is  finally  to  be  deposited.  All  of 
this  requires  skill  and  experience;  but,  for  description,  would 
exceed  the  limitations  of  space  in  Ilu>  prescMit  connt'ction." 

Few  exploHTs  in  the  world's  history,  Dr.  fSiiufeldt  goes  on  to 
say,  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  associat(>d  with  them 
so  many  assistants — combining  .so  many  capal)ilitie.s — as  had 
Colonel  Roosevelt  on  this  expedition.  No  better-equipjx'd  men 
for  the  work  before  th(>m  could  well  be  found,  he  assures  us,  than 
Kermit  R()os(>velt,  Selous,  Ciininghanie,  Mcarns,  Heller,  Loring, 
and  Turlton.     To  (luote  again: 


"All  through  his  writings.  Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  in  the 
very  highest  terms  of  praise  of  these  men.  Each  was  a  master 
of  his  own  kind.  Perhaps  Dr.  Mearns  was  the  best  all-round 
shot;  the  most  efficient  field  naturalist,  particularly  with  small 
animals.     Kermit  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  remarkable  rider, 

with  great  endurance  on  foot, 
often  running  after  big  game  for 
a  mile  or  two,  and  downing  it 
thereafter.  Both  Heller  and 
Loring  made  themselves  indis- 
pensable in  the  matter  of  saving 
the  big  animals  shot  for  the 
museum,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  fearless  hunters,  and 
frequently  helped  out  in  shoot- 
ing the  big  and  dangerous  ani- 
mals. Then  think  of  Selous  and 
Cuninghame;  probably  tiiere  are 
no  better,  and  certainly  no 
greater,  hunters  of  big  game 
anywhere  in  all  Africa." 
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Whale-head  "  storks  shot  by  Colonel  Roosevflt  and  Kermit 


THK    DHINKINO    LI  O.N  ESS. 

One  of  the  II nest  examples  of  modern  scientific  ta.\idermy. 


"Stuffed  animals"  are  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  all  well-regulated 
modern  museums.  The  modern 
specimen  has  for  its  basis  a 
plaster  model  or  "manikin"  of 
the  creature,  in  some  character- 
istic attitude,  executed  after 
careful  study  by  an  artist  who 
must  be  both  naturalist  and 
sculptor.  Over  this  the  prepared 
skin  is  drawn,  somew'hat  as  a 
man  puts  on  his  clothes.  The 
studio  in  a  modern  museum, 
where  this  modeling  is  done,  is 
itself  an  interesting  and  suggestive  exhibit  of  one  phase  of  the 
interrelation  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  this  manner  is  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  collection  to  be  set  up  in  the  National  Museum,  and 
Dr.  Shufeldt's  photographs  show  that  the  work  is  being  done 
worthily.     He  goes  on: 

"A  great  deal  of  time  was  imavoidably  consumed  in  the  tan- 
ning of  the  skins,  as  much  of  the  work  was  done  outside  of  the 
museum.  Several  of  the  best-equipped  and  fireproof  tanneries 
in  the  country  were  employed  to  do  this,  and,  to  insure  certainty 
of  subsequent  identification,  special  labels  had  to  be  manufac- 
tured that  would  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  handling.  Fur- 
ther precautions  were  taken  by  engra\'ing  the  numbers  of  the 
specimens  on  the  hoofs  and  other  parts — in  fact,  but  few  are 
aware  how  much  care  and  pains  are  required  to  carr\-  out  the  de- 
tails of  identification,  classification,  and  preser\'ation  of  such  a 

collection  as  this  one. 
Moreover,  much  time 
was  spent  in  selecting 
and  employing  a  num- 
Ix'r  of  the  best  scien- 
lific  taxidermists  to 
reen force  those  perma- 
iicntly  attached  to  the 
tnuseum. 

"(lood  taxidermists 
are  extremely  difficult 
to  find,  as  the  training 
for  one  of  this  jirofession 
ileuiands  a  course  of 
study  including  nearly 
e\('ry thing  to  be  mas- 
llie  sculptor,   the  artist. 


tered    by  the  comjjarative  anatomi- 
and  the  all-round  mechanic. 

"  Scientific  taxidermy  as  a  calling  has  long  ago  cea.sed  to  be  a 
mere  trade;  it  now  stands  (juite  abreast  of  an^■  one  of  the  so- 
called  line*  arts — in<leed,  it  recjuires  a  longer  training,  a  wider 
knowledge,  and  a  greater  skill  to  .scientifically  mount  a  zebra, 
than  it  does  to  chisel  one  out  of  stone.  To  appreciate  this  fact, 
one  has  but  to  read  a  chapter  on  the  mounting  of  mammals  in 
any  authoritali\e  work  on  modern  scicntilic  taxideriux.  .\t  (In- 
National  Museum,  the  taxidermical  department  is  one  of  the 
highest  order  and  eniciencN'  in  the  world,  and  some  of  ih*'  fin- 
ished groups  of  birds  and  niamnials  liavf  not  their  ((Uial  in  an\ 
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institution  iu  this  country  or  abroad.  This  is  entirely  due  to 
the  discrimination  shown  on  the  part  of  the  museum  authorities 
in  the  matter  of  appointments,  and  the  careful  expenditure  of 
the  funds  devoted  to  that  branch  of  the  museum's  work,  which 

latter,  unfortunately,  are  often  altogether  too  limited 

"It  will  require  from  two  to  three  years — maybe  four — before 
these  African  mammals,  collected  by  the  Smithsonian  African 
Expedition,  will  all  be  mount ed — that  is,  those  whicli  have  been 
selected  to  be  preserved  in  that  way.  No  collection  that  the 
United  States  National  Museum  has  ever  re- 
ceived is  having  the  continuous  and  skilful 
work  done  upon  it  that  this  one  has,  and, 
when  it  is  completed,  its  history  will  form  a 
most  important  chapter  in  the  record  of  such 
achievements." 


NEW     DISCOVERIES    ABOUT 
THE    "DEMON   STAR" 


T! 


^HE  VARIABLE  star  Algol,  some- 
times knowTi  as  the  "Demon,"  oscil- 
lates continuallj'  between  the  second 
and  the  fourth  magnitude,  taking  a  few  hotu-s 
less  than  three  days  to  make  the  change. 
This  periodical  alteration  in  brilliancy  has 
been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Algol 
is  a  double  star,  consisting  of  two  celestial 
bodies  revolving  in  orbits  about  their  com- 
mon center  of  gravity.  The  change  in  bright- 
ness is  explained  by  supposing  one  of  the  bodies 
to  be  brilliant  and  the  other  dark,  so  that  when 
the  second  passes  between  us  and  the  other, 
its  light  is  shut  off.  Now,  however,  comes  an 
American  astronomer,  Professor  Stebbins,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  who  shows  that  the 
"companion"  of  Algol,  far  from  being  dark, 
shines  with  over  five  times  the  brightness  of 
our  own  sun.  Surprizing  as  this  is,  it  does 
not  fundament-ally  alter  the  theory  of  Algol's  variation,  for  the 
brighter  of  the  two  components  of  that  star  is  more  than  fifty 
times  as  bright  as  our  sun,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  light 
is,  therefore,  shut  off  when  its  companion  passes  in  front  of  it 
— enough  to  account  for  the  obser\(>d  change  in  magnitude. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Says  a  writer  in  tlie  Revue  Scie/itijlquc 
(Paris,  December  23) : 

"The  result  of  these  investigations  is  that  the  companion  of 
Algol,  far  from  Vjcing  obscure,  shines  with  its  own  light.  Its 
brilliancy  is  even  sensibly  greater  than  that  of  our  sun — about 
5.9  times  on  the  hemisphere  turned  toward  Algol  and  5.3  times 
on  the  opposite  hemisphere;  for  the  satellite  always  turns  the 
same  face  toward  its  illuminating  star,  and  as  this  hemisphere 
is  constantly  lighted  and  heated  by  a  center  of  great  intensity 
it  is  more  luminous  than  the  other.  It  is  by  this  peculiarity 
that  the  astronomer  Stebbins  explains  the  continual  variation 
of  brilliancy  observed  between  the  minima;  but  the  light  of 
the  companion  of  Algol  is  in  some  degree  lost  in  the  blinding 
brillian(;y  of  Algol  .  .  .  and  can  not  be  perceived  from  the 
earth,  a/iross  the  immensity  that  separates  us  from  this  distant 
system. 

"According  to  measurements  taken  by  Chase,  Russell, 
Pritchard,  and  Flint,  .  .  .  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  the  star 
makes  it  of  the  magnitude  2.2,  w  hile  that  of  the  sun,  transported 
to  an  equal  distance,  would  be  so  feeble  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  at  all,  even  with  our  most  powerful  instruments,  for  it  would 
fall  to  the  26th  magnitude. 

"Separated  from  the  flambojant  radiancy  of  Algol,  its  com- 
panion would  appear  as  a  variable  whose  light  would  oscillate 
between  the  magnitudes  4.6  and  5.2.  This  satellite  seems  to 
have  a  diameter  surpassing  by  one-seventh  that  of  the  j)rincipal 
star,  from  which  it  receives  a  quantity  of  light  nearly  four  times 
as  great,  per  unit  of  surface,  as  that  emitted  by  the  sun. 

"The  mean  density  of  this  curious  system  is  only  seven- 
hundredths  that  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  To  determine  the  size  of 
Algol  and  its  companion,  Stebbins  has  worked  successively  on 


two  hypotheses — the  first  is  that  the  densities  of  the  two  com- 
ponents are  equal;  the  second  that  the  mass  of  the  primary  is 
double  that  of  the  companion,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Schlessinger  and  Baker,  deduced  from  spectroscopic  data,  on 
which,  in  a  system  of  double  stars,  very  near  each  other,  the  more 
brilliant  is  always  the  more  massive. 

"On  the  first  supposition,  the  radius  of  Algol  would  be  0.81, 

and  its  mass  0.04,  the  sun  being  unity;    the  radius  of  the  sec- 

oiuiary  star  would  be  0.92  and  its  mass  0.06.     On  the  second 

hypothesis,  the  radius  of  the  primary  would  be 

1.45,   that  of  the  companion   1.66,  and   their 

respective  masses  0.37  and  0.18. 

"We  should  remember  that  the  radius  of 
the  solar  globe  is  432,000  miles,  and  that  its 
mass  is  333,400  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth."  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest.. 


WHAT  ARE  HOLES    IN   THE 


T 


JOEL   STEBBIiNhi, 


Who  finds  that  the  supposedly 
dark  companion  of  the  star  called 
the  "Demon,"  or  Algol,  is  really 
five  times  a,s  briKlit  a.s  our  sun. 


AIR? 

HE  MYSTERIOUS  and  fatal  "holes 
in  the  air"  that  have  puzzled  all  avi- 
ators and  have  been  the  death  of  some 
of  them,  are  nothing,  according  to  D.  W.  Star- 
rctt  in  Aircraft.  (New  York,  February),  but  re- 
gions in  the  atmosphere  where  the  wind  hap- 
pens to  be  blowing  in  the  same  direction  as 
th(!  aeroplane's  flight  and  with  equal  speed. 
The  air  and  the  plane  are  then  relati^'ely  at 
rest,  just  as  a  man  is  at  rest  in  an  express 
train,  tho  both  are  traveling  a  mile  a  minut(>. 
And  as  the  plane  must  be  moving  through  or 
against  the  air,  not  with  it,  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary support,  it  falls  until  it  gets  into  a  more 
favorable  stratum.  The  sensation  felt  by  the 
aviator  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  coasting 
on  a  smooth  surface,  and  that  supporting  sur- 
face had  .suddenly  \'anished,  letting  him  drop  as  into  a  chasm. 
Hence  he  naturally  talks  about  "holes  in  the  air."  Says  Mr. 
Starrett : 

"Professor  Langley,  under  his  law,  has  given  to  the  world  the 
reason  why  a  heavier-than-air  machine  can  be  made  to  fly.  At 
present  the  aeroplane  depends  entirely  upon  speed  for  its  buoy- 
ancy. The  law  has  demonstrated  that  the  more  square  feet  of 
air  it  passes  over  per  second  of  time  the  more  weight  it  can 
carr.\- 

"Aviators  have  found  that  facing  the  wind  is  th(!  best  position 
from  w'hich  to  make  a  start.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  more 
square  feet  of  air  surface  is  flowing  to  the  machine,  which  is 
equivalent  to  more  speed  of  the  machine.  Incn^ase  the  wind's 
speed  and,  theoretically,  the  time  will  come  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  square  feet  of  air  will  pass  under  the  planes  to  over- 
come gravitation.  This  will  be  accomplished  V)y  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  wind,  Civen  tho  the  planes  are  level  and  at  rest. 

"The  results,  therefore,  of  speeding  the  wind  and  machine, 
each  acting  upon  the  other  separately,  are  identical.  Now 
assume  the  machine  and  the  wind  having  speed  and  moving 
against  each  other;  according  to  tlu!  Langley  law  the  buoyancy 
of  the  machine,  over  that  when  acting  separately,  will  be  in- 
creased. But  if  each  has  the  same  speed  and  moves  in  the  same 
direction,  the  buoyancy  will  bo  destroyed  and  the  machine  will 
fall  to  the  earth  unless  this  condition  is  speedily  changed. 

"  It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  a  machine  strikes  a  descending  current 
of  air  with  a  speed  that  will  overcome  gravitation,  according  to 
the  law,  there  can  ho  no  danger  of  falling  any  more  than  in  a 
head  wind,  if  the  aviator  has  had  the  practise  that  will  instantly 
tell  him  to  elevate  his  planes. 

"No  one  has  ever  heard  of  an  aviator  falling  upward,  which 
would  occur  if  an  ascending  curnmt  of  air  caught  his  machine 
and  he  could  not  stet^r  it  on  its  course.  It  is  true  that  upon 
entering  up  and  down  currents  there  would  be  some  momentary 
rise  and  fall.  And  if  one  had  an  engine;  with  gyroscopic  force, 
there  would  be  grave  danger,  no  doubt,  if  one  was  not  prepared 
for  the  sudden  change. 
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"So  the  only  reasouable  explanation  of  the  air-hole'  trouble 
is  the  one  given  below. 

"It  will  make  no  difference  whether  the  aviator  is  flying  in  a 
straight  line  or  circling;  if  he  passes  into  a  current  of  air  that  is 
moving  with  the  same  speed  and  in  the  same  direction  as  his  ma- 
chine, it  is  bound,  under  the  Langlcy  law,  to  fall. 

■'His  supporting  surface  will  be  gone  in  an  instant,  and  if  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  danger,  and  unless  his  mopien- 
tum  takes  him  from  this  region,  nothing  can  save  him.  If  his 
momentum  does  not  take  him  out  he  must  fall  out  and  take 
his  chances.  But  if  he  understands  the  principle  he  can  speed 
his  engine  so  that  he  may  pass  over  the  requisite  number  of 
square  feet  of  air  per  second,  when  his  rudder  will  act.  Or  he 
can  slow  his  engine,  when  the  greater  speed  of  the  air  will  allow 
it  to  act,  when  he  can  steer  and  float. 

"Naturally,  in  circling,  an  aviator  is  certain  to  encounter  more 
frequently  air  currents  with  the  same  direction  and  speed  as  his 
machine.  This,  then,  is  a  time  when  he  should  be  particularly 
on  guard." 


THE  CAMPAIGN   FOR   COTTON 

THE  COTTON-MILLS  of  Lancashire  support  half  a 
million  operatives,  who,  with  those  dependent  on  them, 
would  starve  if  this  industry  should  fail.  But,  as  cot- 
ton will  not  grow  in  England,  the  industry  depends  on  a  foreign 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  which  at  present  comes  almost  en- 
tirely from  this  country.  We  are  spinning  more  and  more  of 
our  product  at  home,  and  the  British  cotton-manufacturers  are 
growing  restless.  They  are  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ences of  our  Civil  War,  which 
threw  over  400,000  Lancashire 
operatives  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially out  of  employment.  At 
present  America  not  only  uses 
practically  all  of  its  own  best 
cotton,  but  is  importing  fine 
raw  cotton  from  Egypt.  At  the 
same  time  the  market  for  the 
British  finished  product  has 
been  cut  into  by  rival  pro- 
ducers. The  efforts  of  the  Lan- 
cashire mill-owners  to  secure 
raw  material  by  opening  new 
fields  are  described  by  Harris 
Dickson  in  Everyhodi/s  Mag- 
azine (New  York,  February), 
from  which  we  quote  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 


A    RAVEN  S    NEST    OF    IRON    WIRE    IN    MEXICO. 


"When  established  conditions  began  to  totter,  the  Lancashire 
spinner  realized  that  he  must  look  elsewhere  to  extend  the  old 
fields  or  open  new  ones.     But  where? 

"Not  to  India. 

"India  plants  more  than  twenty  million  acres — about  two- 
thirds  the  acreage  of  the  United  States — and  the  yield  averages 
ninety  pounds  to  the  acre,  say,  three  and  a  half  million  standard 
bales.  Indian  cotton  is  too  coarse  for  Lancashire  spindles  ex- 
cept in  rough(^r  fabrics;  for  better  goods  it  must  be  spun  in 
connection  with  long-staple  cotton.  And  tho  the  extent  of  the 
Indian  crop  varies  but  litth;  from  year  to  year,  the  quality  of 
the  staple  seems  to  be  getting  worse.  In  addition  to  this,  India 
is  becoming  a  greater  and  greater  consumer. 

"And  an  even  greater  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  lax  methods  of 
native  cultivation.  P^ast-Indians  never  go  chasing  after  strange 
gods.     Their  agricultural  methods  are  not  subject  to  change. 

"What,  then,  of  Egypt? 

"Egypt  promises  no  material  increase  in  production,  because 
every  acre  is  doing  all  it  can,  and  there  is  no  additional  land. 
By  scientific  selection  of  seed,  artificial  manuring,  and  modern 
agricultural  methods,  somewhat  better  crops  might  be  grown. 
Of  Egypt's  enormous  area  only  a  mere  fraction  can  l)e  culti- 
vated— tho  Nile  Valley.  And  the  Nile  V^alley  is  not  capable  of 
enlargement. 

"Recently  there  has  been  a  decided  falling-off  in  the  average 
Egyptian  yield  per  acre,  amounting  to  about  2(j  p(!r  cent,  in  the 


past  ten  years.  There  has  also  been  a  noticeable  deterioration 
in  the  quality.  Nobody  knows  the  exact  cause;  some  say  'cot- 
ton-worm,' some  say  'boll-worm,'  .some  say  'overwatering,' 
others  say  'dam.'  At  any  rate,  the  Egyptian  crop  now  run.s 
neck  and  neck  with  that  of  China — a  million  and  a  quarter  bales 
of  American  standard  size — and  this  .seems  to  be  the  present 
limit. 

"Lancashire  can  not  look  to  China's  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand bales,  nor  to  Japan's  six  thousand.  The  bulk  of  China's 
cotton  goes  to  the  Mikado's  mills,  which  also  consume  four  hun- 
dred thousand  bales  of  Indian,  and  two  hundred  thousand  bales 
of  American,  cotton. 

"Of  course,  the  American  fields  might  be  extended,  but  the 
spinner  sees  this  extension  being  largely  swallowed  up  by  in- 
creased facilities  for  manufacturing  at  home.  The  spinner  also 
figures,  erroneously,  that  these  ravenous  new  spindles  in  tho 
Southern  States  of  America  are  likely  to  curtail  the  raising  of 
cotton,  by  luring  labor  from  the  fields  and  setting  it  in  the  mills. 
"So  the  spinner  must  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
creation.  An  idea  occurred  to  him:  Cotton  must  be  grown 
within  the  Empire,  planted  beneath  the  Union  Jack,  guarded  by 
the  far-flung  battle-line,  and  freighted  home  in  British  bottoms. 
This  was  a  huge  job,  for  which  the  spinner  straightway  organ- 
ized. He  set  in  operation  the  '  British  Cotton  Growing  Associa- 
tion ' — born  May,  1902,  at  Manchester. 

"The  field  was  broad.  According  to  reports  from  his  experts, 
he  saw  the  Cotton  Zone  girdling  this  rotund  earth,  from  forty 
degrees  north  to  forty  degrees  south — everything  between  the 
collar-button  and  the  knee.  The  north  line  of  this  parallel  of 
latitude  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Korea;  it  passes  through 
China  at  Peking,  strikes  Bokhara,  and  goes  out  of  Asia  at  Con- 
stantinople; it  slices  off  southern  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  cut- 
ting through  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis. 

"The  southern  parallel  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  Africa,  all 
of  South  America  except  lower 
Patagonia;  it  fences  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
This  omits  nothing  of  the 
British  Empire  except  the  home 
nest  and  Canada.  And  within 
these  limits  the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association  concocted 
a  mighty  project — neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  vast  experi- 
mental farm  wherein  cheap 
cotton  can  be,  must  be,  shall  be 
produced  under  the  banners  of 
his  most  gracious  Majesty." 

Mr.  Dickson  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  efforts  of 
this  association  in  the  Sudan, 
in  Nyassaland,  in  Uganda,  in 
Nigeria,  and  in  other  African 
colonies,  as  well  as  in  Australia, 
Ceylon,  Cyprus,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  South  America. 
Thus  far  the  Association  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  annual 
total  of  only  83,000  bales,  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  fiber 
required  by  Lancashire,  but  they  propose  to  charter  a  stronger 
company,  with  $'25,000,000  capital,  to  push  the  work  to  practical 
success  and  make  Lancashire  "once  more  dictate  cotton  prices 
for  the  world." 


A  WIRE  BIRD'S-NEST— A  bird's-nest  made  of  telephone 
wire  is  shown  in  the  picture  above,  reproduced  from  The 
Mountain  States  Monitor  by  Telephony  (Chicago),  which  says: 

"The  silly  ravens  of  a  certain  district  of  Mexico  where  wood 
is  scarce  and  trees  are  miles  apart,  have  solved  their  nesting- 
problem  at  the  expense  of  the  telephone  company.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  .  .  .  shows  ji  nest  broi  gilt  in  by  Mr.  Good- 
ing, chief  (electrician  in  charge  of  toll  Hues  between  Naco  and 
Cananea,  Mexico.  This  raven's  nest  consisted  of  25.")  pieces  of 
rusty  iron  wire,  ',U)  ti«'  win>s.  and  SI  large  twigs  covered  with 
a  mat  of  cow-hair.  It  was  only  one  of  numerous  nests  which 
luid  been  built  on  the  roofs  of  poles  carrying  two-pin  crosH 
arms,  as  a  result  of  winch  short-circuits  were  frecjuently  reported 
on  the  toll  line." 


CHILD  LIFE  IN  FRENCH  ILLUSTRATION 


IF  OUR  MAGAZINES  have  seemed  to  be  afflicted  liy  a 
mania  for  the  pretty  girl  with  her  smart  clothes  and  insipid 
face,  we  must  certainly  yield  to  the  French  a  healthier 
interest  in  their  prepossession  for  pictures  of  child  life.  This 
fact  at  least  is  emphasized  in  the  section  devoted  to  French 
illustration  in  the  special  num- 


Ray,  and  Boutet  de  Monvel,  the  latter  already  introduced  to 
American  readers  by  certain  of  our  own  magazines.    As  we  read: 

"Inimitable,  too,  is  the  rendering  of  child  life  by  Poulbot. 
Les  petits  gargons  of  the  street  are  studied  in  all  their  minuteness 
of  habit,  and  one  can  feel  their  naughtiness  of  way  and  abandon 

that  describe  their  age  of  mis- 


ber  of  The  International  Studio 
(New  York)  called  "Pen,  Pen- 
cil, and  Chalk."  One  curious 
thing  about  the  specimens  se- 
lected by  the  writer,  Mr.  E. 
A.  Taylor,  to  accompany  his 
article  is  that  the  children  are 
all  represented,  if  not  as  street 
children,  then  as  children  in 
the  street.  It  bears  out  his 
general  observation  about 
French  draftsmen  that  they 
give  less  heed  to  the  objects 
of  the  imagination  than  do  the 
illustrators  of  other  European 
countries. 

There  is  so  much  to  interest 
the  Parisian  in  his  every-day 
life,  and  his  response  to  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  streets 
is  so  quick  and  eager,  that  the 
men  who  make  pictures  for  his 
books  or  papers  find  enough 
to  occupy  them  in  recording 
the  aspects  of  the  real  world. 
The  artist  in  black-and-white 
holds  an  honored  position  in 
France,  and  "is  not  regarded; 
as  in  so  many  other  countries, 
merely  as  an  illustrator,  or  out- 
side the  pale  of  those  who  use  oil  or  water-color  as  their 
mediums  of  expression."  Foremost  among  the  French  illus- 
trators, perhaps,  is  one  who  is  not  French,  but  Swiss,  having 
come  from  Lausanne,  T.  A.  Steinlen.  Long  settled  in  Paris,  he 
is  really  found  in  the  great  line  of  succession  with  Daumier 
and  Gavarni.     Of  him  Mr.  Taylor  WTites: 

"In  the  toihng  life  of  France  lives  the  spirit  of  Steinlen's  art,  he 
knows  the  people  better  than  they  know  themselves,  and,  ever 
mindful  of  them,  sees  and  understands  the  tragedy  which  under- 
lies their  lives.  No  other  artist  is  more  tender  to  them,  or  stronger 
in  his  convictions  when  portraying  their  characteristics.  Nature 
has  ever  been  his  lesson-book;  populated  streets  and  outskirt 
lanes,  hill-tops  and  downs,  have  all  called  to  him,  and  the 
weary  tramp  and  vagrant  people  his  paper  and  canvas.  In  close 
sympathy  with  their  W9,nts  and  needs,  one  can  trace  in  his  work 
his  outlook  on  their  melancholy  and  poignant  life.  To  see  how 
he  treats  the  httle  wayfarers,  who  are  housed  for  a  time  in 
some  home  of  charity  while  their  parents  seek  work,  is  but  to 
know  one  human  side  of  his  nature;  or  how  the  three  sisters 
and  little  brother  find  a  haven  of  unknow^n  joy  in  his  studio, 
and  are  allowed  to  revel  among  his  chalks;  and  with  what 
delight  he  can  show  you  their  efforts,  crudely  copied  from  a 
Bon  Marchc  catalog,  and  signed  to  'Mon  ami  Steinlen'  as  from 
one  artist  to  another.  All  these  things  count  in  greatness  and 
make  a  full  life.  Passing  from  the  personal  to  the  technical  side 
of  his  art,  the  .same  intuitive  sensitiveness  is  felt;  each  medium 
and  line  is  characteristic  of  his  subject,  and  the  treatment 
invigorated  with  its  environment;  no  fine  lines  to  interpret 
the  rugged,  or  rugged  to  explain  the  fine."  ^ 

Beside  Steinlen  are  mentioned  such  names  as  Poulbot,  Jean 


CONTRASTS  OF    PARISIAN    STREET    LIFE. 

This  drawing  by  F.  Poulbot  for  "La  Maternelle"  shows  the  artist's 
deep  sympathy  with  the  helpless  waif  of  the  street. 


chievousness.  To  turn  over 
the  illustrations  of  Jules  Re- 
nard's  'Poil  de  Garotte,'  or 
Leon  Frapies'  'La  Maternelle,' 
from  which  our  reproduction 
is  taken,  makes  the  reading 
of  the  text  almost  unneces- 
sary ;  whether  this  be  a  virtue 
or  not  I  do  not  linger  to  ques- 
tion, but  it  asserts  the  care 
and  thought  with  which  the 
artist  gave  his  sympathy  to 
the  writers,  and  the  union  is  an 

added  joy  to  the  reader 

"Another  delightful  inter- 
preter of  child  life  is  Jean 
Ray,  but  to  appreciate  his  art 
to  its  fulness  it  is  necessary 
to  see  his  work  in  color.  At 
the  'Salon  des  Humoristes' 
last  year  his  thirteen  exhibits 
formed  one  of  the  refined 
interests  of  that  exhibition; 
how  simple  they  all  looked, 
but  how  complex  the  care 
required  to  attain  the  result! 
The  child  of  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne and  the  Luxembourg 
is  his  chief  delight,  and  his 
method  of  delineation  one  of 
prolonged  study.  He  will 
play  with  the  child,  and  enter 
into  its  spirit  of  the  sunshine; 
or  when  rain  and  the  evening 
drive  it  to  a  roof  and  four 
walls,  he  will  mingle  with  its 
moods  and  toys,  drawing  httle 
and  absorbing  much,  until  he  takes  away  a  correct  impression  of 
mind,  form,  and  character.  Here  his  greater  work  is  finished,  and 
labor  only  of  execution  and  translation  to  paper  begins;  in  our  re- 
production the  character  of  each  child  is  undoubtedly  observable. 
Note  the  mannerisms  of  the  hands  and  legs,  and  the  volume 
of  expression  in  the  back  of  the  little  fair-haired  lady  on  the  right 
[page  334].  The  same  class  of  children,  too,  has  always  fascinated 
M.  Boutet  de  Monvel,  but  his  work  is  so  imprest  with  his  own 
personality  and  observation  that  it  does  not  make  comparisons 
possible.  One  loves  his  children  for  his  way  of  seeing  them. 
Perhaps  his  illustrations  for  'Jeanne  D'Arc'  must  be  counted 
his  finest  work,  and,  as  he  still  retains  the  originals,  the  art 
gallery  which  can  acquire  the  complete  set  will  be  fortunate. 
That  sincerity  is  the  essence  of  his  art  there  is  no  doubt,  and  I 
always  remember  his  remark  when  I  asked  him  to  place  a  value 
for  insurance  on  a  drawing.  'Ah,'  he  said,  'value— the  valtie 
of  my  eyes.'  And  looking  through  his  portfolios  one  realizes 
the  care  there  must  needs  have  boon  to  preserve  still  his  clear 
vision,  the  pen  being  his  one  medium  of  exprc^ssion.  A  feeling 
prevails  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  pen  drawing  will 
be  revived,  maybe  with  a  greater  fulness,  like  the  wood-block 
revival  in  England.  Ptm-and-ink  in  France  appears  now  to  be 
more  of  a  subordinate  medium,  and  has  to  take  but  a  back 
place  to  the  pencil,  chalk,  and  charcoal  box,  and  only  those  who 

have  known  it  well  still  cling  to  its  trusted  traditions 

"Probably  more  than  any  other  nation  the  people  of  France 
have  an  alliance  with  art,  a  love  of  what  is  beautiful  forms  part 
of  their  life;  the  artist  is  their  brother,  and  is  never  considered 
as  a  mountebank,  or  as  something  that  does  not  concern  them. 
In  the  toiling  life  of  France  lives  the  spirit  of  Steinlen's  art,  he 
knows  the  Art  without  a  conscience  can  no  more  exist  than  the 
body  without  its  soul." 
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BOOKS  OF    TO-DAY   AND  FIFTY 
YEARS  AGO 

10RD  ROSEBERY  lately  exprest  his  sense  of  suffocation 
at  the  quantity  of  books  housed  in  the  public  libraries 
-^  of  his  land.  Was  he  aware  of  the  prodigious  quantities 
of  new  matter  the  presses  were  then  turning  out  for  his  pleasure 
or  dismay?  Great  Britain  produced  8,530  new  books  in  1911, 
counting  in  this  number  translations  and  pamphlets.  Pam- 
phlets ran  to  672  and  translations  to  190.  The  novel,  of  course, 
heads  the  list  with  2,384  numbers,  then  comes  religion  with  738. 
Besides  these,  The  Publishers'  Circular  (London),  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  figures,  records  2,384  new  editions,  933  of 
which  were  in  fiction.  This  is  a  tolerable  quantity  of  new  matter 
to  add  to  the  burdens  of  a  reading  public.  Sales  are  not  re- 
corded in  this  circular,  but  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  who  writes 
as  "Claudius  Clear"  in  The  British  Weekly  (London),  thinks 
"there  is  no  doubt  the  book  year  has  been  satisfactory."  "Pub- 
lishers and  booksellers,"  he  says,  "are  as  much  given  to  grum- 
bling as  farmers  are,  and  they  never  exult."  He  argues  in  this 
way: 

"It  means  much  if  they  are  silent.  This  year  no  publisher 
has  complained  in  my  hearing,  and  I  think  I  have  detected  faint 
notes  of  satisfaction  in  some  cases,  tho  on  this  I  dare  not  be 
confident.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  business  has  been  specially 
satisfactory  in  novels,  in  school-books,  and  in  theology.  To 
estimate  the  total  number  of  books  produced  in  this  country 
during  the  year  is  by  no  means  easy,  but  I  have  considerable 
grounds  for  reckoning  the  number  of  books  bound  in  cloth  dur- 
ing 1911  at  about  25  millions.  It  may  be  30  millions.  This 
includes  everything,  the  cheap  reprints  and  the  elementary 
school-books.  If  I  am  right,  the  result  is  not  unsatisfactory 
and  we  may  confidently  look  for  still  better  days  in  the  future." 

Lest  his  fellow  countrymen  should  look  too  complacently 
upon  this  showing,  Dr.  Nicoll  brings  forward  some  figures  from 
the  record  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  testimony  they  offer  makes 
him  "not  at  all  sure  that  the  people  of  to-day  are  better  book- 
buyers  than  the  Victorians  of  fifty  years  ago."  Culling  his 
facts  from  "authoritative  figures  about  the  book  sales  of  1862," 
published  in  The  Spectator,  he  sets  this  forth: 

"  In  1862  the  total  number  of  new  books  and  new  editions  was 
fewer  than  5,000.  Religion  was  at  the  top.  There  were  942 
religious  books,  as  compared  with  925  works  of  fiction.  It  will 
be  seen  that  religion  is  practically  where  it  was,  accounting  for 
930  new  books  and  new  editions,  while  fiction  has  leapt  up  fast, 
including,   last  year,   2,215  new  books  and   new  editions.     In 


1862  there  were  as  many  books  of  poetry  published  as  there 
were  in  1911,  namely,  673." 

Some  of  the  titles  he  quotes  show  us  how  instant  was  the  rec- 
ognition of  works  that  have  stood  the  half-century's  test  of  time: 

"Let  us  look  at  the  sales.     Mr.  Murray  .sold  30,000  copies  of 
Dr.  Livingstone's  '  Travels  '  at  a  guinea  apiece,  and  10,000  more 


STEINLENS    LITTLE    STUDIO    PMtlKNDS. 

Who  play  amonK  his  chalks  ainl   pencils,  imd    draw  for    liitn   sUclchcs    that 
"Moti  uiiii   '^Icinlcii  '    as  from  one  artist  to  another. 


"THE    LITTLE    BKOTHER." 

By  Steinlen. 

No  French  artist  is  more  tender  to  the  life  of  the  people  who  toil. 

at  6s.  Of  Captain  McClintock's  work  12,000  copies  were  taken 
by  the  public.  Of  Du  Chaillu's  'Adventures  in  Equatorial 
Africa,'  10,000,  and  of  Ellis'  'Madagascar,'  4,000.  Messrs. 
Longmans  and  Company  sold  4,000  of  Sir  J.  Emerson  Ten- 
nent's  '  Ceylon ' ;  3,300  of  the  Alpine  Club's  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and 
Glaciers';  1,000  of  C.  P.  Collins'  'Chase  of  the  Wild  Red  Deer'; 
and  1,500  copies  of  Captain  Burton's  'Narrative  of  a  Pilgrim- 
age to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah.'  Of  Dr.  Krapf's  'Travels  in 
Eastern  Africa,'  1,400  copies  were  disposed  of  by  Messrs.  Triib- 
ner  and  Co.;  of  E.  Seyd's  'California,'  500,  of 
Ravenstein's  'Russians  on  the  Amoor,'  800,  and 
of  the  'Travels  of  Baron  Miinchhausen,'  illustrated 
by  Crowquill,  3,000  copies.  These  were  all  high- 
priced  books,  and  Tennent's  'Ceylon'  sold  at 
£2  10s. 

"The  demand  for  religious  books  was  extraordi- 
nary. Messrs.  Macmillan  sold  7,000  copies  of 
Archer  Butler's  'Sermons';  3,000  copies  of 
Maurice's  'Theological  Essays';  5,000  copies  of 
Procter's  'History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer';  5,000  copies  of  Roundell  Palmer's  'Book 
of  Praise'  within  a  month,  and  l.()(M)  copies  of 
'O'Brien  on  Justification,"  a  second  edition  of  a 
work  that  had  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
out  of  i)rint.  Mc^ssrs.  Longmans  disposed  of 
12,000  copii's  of  the  various  editions  of  Conylu-are 
and  Howson's  'Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul'; 
'20,000  copies  of  the  famous  '  Essays  and  Reviews'; 
and  27.(HM)  cojiics  of  the  two  series  of  'Lyra  Ger- 
inaiiica."  Mr.  Murray  sold  7,(XX)  copies  of  the 
■.\ids  to  Faith,'  a  n>ply  to  'Essays  and  Reviews'; 
(),5(K)  copies  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  '  Dictioiuiry 
of  th(<  liible";  2.(M)0  copies  of  Dr.  Ib-ssey's  Sun- 
day, its  Origin  and  History';  3,000  copies  of  Dean 
Stanley's  'Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church';  aiul 
tlit>  siiine  number  of  liis  'Lectures  on  tlie  Kiksteni 
Cluircli.'      Messrs.     Sirahaii     sohi    in    pretty    and 
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cheap A'olumes many  religious  books,  including  'Life  Thoughts.' 
40,000  copies;  'Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson,'  16,000;  "The 
New  Life,'  15,000;  'The  Still  Hour,'  20,000;  'The  Higher 
Christian  Life,'  25.000;  'The  Power  of  Prayer,'  67,000.  It  is 
fair  to  .say  that  these  circulations  in  some  cases  appear  to  be 
the  total  circulation  of  popular  works  that  have  gone  on  for  years. 
Even  so  they  are  remarkable. 

"]\Iessrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  sold  more  than  100,000  copies 
of  'Nicholas  Niekleby,'  and  140,000  of  'Piek^vick';  Trollope's 
'Orley  Farm'  sold  more  than 
7,000  copies  in  an  expensive  form. 
Of  'Tom  Brown's  School  Days,' 
28,000  copies  were  sold;  of  'West- 
ward Ho!'  9,000;  and  of  'Two 
Years  Ago,'  7,000.  Of  Charles 
Reade's  'The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,' 3,800  were  sold;  of  Mrs. 
Wood's  'East  Lynne,'  11.000;  of 
the  'Ingoldsby  Legends,'  52,000; 
of  Chai-les  Reade's  'Never  too 
Late  to  Mend,'  65,000.  Miss 
Braddon's  'Lady  Audley's  Se- 
cret' sold  to  the  extent  of  4,000 
copies.  Of  the  cheap  edition,  at 
2s.  6d.,  of  Miss  Sewell's  'Tales 
and  Stories,'  68,000  were  sold  by 
Messrs.  Longmans. 

"Of  Smiles's  'Lives  of  the  En- 
gineers' Mr.  Murray  sold  6,000 
copies  of  each  of  the  first  two 
volumes,  and  4,000  copies  of  the 
third  \vithin  a  month.  Of  the 
same  author's  'Life  of  George 
Stephenson,'  5,000  copies  were 
sold,  and  of  the  cheaper  and 
abridged  edition  of  the  same  book 
no  less  than  20,500.  'Self-Help' 
was  sold  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  55,000  copies  in  this  country 
alone,  exclusive  of  a  still  larger 
American  edition.  Mr.  Murray 
also  sold  4,000  copies  of  Motley's 
'History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands'; 4,500  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bateman's  'Life  of  Daniel  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta';  2,000  of  Mr. 
John  Forster's  'Arrest  of  the  Five 
Members';  3,000  of  Earl  Stan- 
hope's 'Life  of  William  Pitt';  and 
2,(X)()  copies  of  Rawlinson's  'His- 
tory of  Herodotus.'  Of  Mr.  Dicey's 'Life  of  Cavour,'  Me.ssrs. 
Macmillan  sold  1,300  copies;  of  Macaulay's  History,  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co,  sold  the  astounding  number  of  267,000. 
This  must  reckon  the  circulation  from  the  first. 

"Messrs.  Macmillan  sold  30,000  copies  of  Smith's  'School 
Arithmetic';  8,000  of  the  same  author's  'Arithmetic  and  Al- 
gebra'; 8,000  of  Todhunter's  'Algebra.'  Messrs.  Chambers 
at  that  time  had  sold  of  their  'Information  for  the  People,' 
140,000  copies,  and  of  the  educational  'Tracts'  240,000.  The 
Tracts  were  largely  bought  in  America.  On  one  occasion  no 
less  than  60,fXX)  volumes  were  sent  to  New  York  to  fulfil  a  single 
order.  Not  unfrequently  Messrs.  Chambers  sent  as  many  as 
100,000  volumes  at  a  time  to  an  American  customer." 

In  1862  the  sales  of  French  literature  were  on  a  smaller  scale, 
so  the  writer  records,  with  a  brief  glance  at  them  in  more  detail. 

"  It  is  true  that  during  the  period  from  January  1  to  December 
"20,  1862,  the  number  of  books  published  in  France,  according 
to  the  Bibliographic,  amounted  to  11,484,  giving  exactly  957 
new  works  per  month.  But  the  French  law  compelled  every 
author  or  publisher  to  register  whatever  appeared  in  print,  and 
hence  the  merest  trifles,  fragments  of  a  pamphlet,  and  part  and 
parts  of  a  flying  sheet  were  entered  in  the  official  list.  In  real- 
ity, France  produced  not  a  third  of  the  number  of  bona-fide 
books  in  England. 

"As  to  the  circulations,  we  have  a  few  figures.  The  novels 
of  George  Sand  were  falling  off,  and  had  a  sale  of  from  5,000  to 
6,000.  The  French  edition  of  Victor  Hugo's  'Mis6rables'  con- 
sisted of  16,0(X)  copies,  while  40.0{X)  were  printed  at  Brussels, 
3,000  of  which  went  to  Italy,  17,(XX)  to  England,  17,000  to  Ger- 
many, 800  to  Spain,  700  lo  Holland,  and  400  to  North  America. 
Of  Thiers's  History  50,000  were  published;    of  Baron  Bazan- 


court's  official  history  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  23,000;  and 
of  his  history  of  the  Italian  campaign,  17,000.  Dumas'  books 
sold  at  the  rate  of  about  6,000  a  year,  and  Eugene  Sue's  simi- 
larly. French  school-books  had  a  comparatively  small  sale, 
but  the  pamphlet  trade  was  very  important.  There  was  a  large 
demand  for  the  writings  of  Feydeau,  Flaubert,  About,  and 
Feuillet.  In  1862  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  had  a  sale  of 
13,000  copies.  The  Siecle  stood  at  the  head  of  the  daily  press 
with  a  circulation  of  50,000,  followed  by  La  Patrie  with  28,000, 

Le  Temps  7,000.  The  provincial 
journals  of  France  had  at  that 
time  a  very  small  circulation,  the 
largest  being  the  Journal  de  Char- 
ires,  with  78,000  subscribers,  and 
the  Gironde,  of  Bordeaux,  with 
5,000. 

"  In  1862  there  were  published 
in  Germany  14,000  new  books." 


GAMBLING  CHANCES 
IN   FICTION 


G 


CHILDREN  OF   THE    LUXEMBOURG    GARDENS. 

Jean  Kay  follows  the  little  French  child  indefatigably,  and 
lie  never  fails  to  indicate  character.  Mannerisms  of  the  hands 
and  legs  tell  the  story  even  when  the  face  is  hidden. 


AMBLING  IN  LETTERS 
is  not  encouraged  by  the 
statistical  returns  of  suc- 
eessfid  novels.  Fourteen  hundred 
and  more  of  these  "counters" 
were  played  by  our  publisliing 
world  last  year  and  "about  thirty 
secured  a  sufficiently  wide  reading 
to  be  regarded  as  successful  from 
the  publishers'  point  of  view. ' '  For 
the  past  five  years  the  average 
number  of  novels  published  annu- 
ally has  been  one  thousand,  and 
among  these  the  average  number 
of  very  successful  novels  has  re- 
mained practically  stationary  at 
thirty.  That  is,  these  thirty  have 
entered  the  class  of  "best  sellers." 
The  New  York  Sun,  in  juggling 
with  these  numbers,  estimates 
the  chances  of  popular  success  in 
fiction  at  three  per  cent.,  while,  if  one  be  cynical  in  coupling 
with  it  the  hopes  of  reward  in  other  fields,  it  shows  that  rou- 
lette presents  chances  at  one  to  twenty-six,  or  nearly  four  per 
cent.,  and  poker  is  doubtless  higher.  The  Outlook  (New  York) 
takes  up  the  theme  at  this  point: 

"Looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  the  publishing  of  fiction 
is  a  highly  speculative  business,  both  for  the  novelist  and  for 
the  publisher;  and  The  Sun  estimates  that  on  this  basis,  out  of 
every  seven  hundred  and  fifty  manuscripts  offered  to  the  pub- 
lisher," only  one  put  into  type  would  become  what  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  a  'seller. '  It  is  fortunate  that  the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  publisher  can  not  tell  in  advance  whether  a  book 
will  succeed  or  fail;  still  more  fortunate  that,  in  spite  of  the 
impression  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
publishers  who  are  interested  in  literature,  and  who  will  publish 
a  book,  either  in  prose  or  in  verse,  of  distinct  literary  quality, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  the  chances  of  success.  Many  of 
the  'best  sellers'  disclose  on  every  page  the  secret  of  tlieir 
popularity;  but  there  are  some  which  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  a  host  of  readers  and  leave  no  clue  behind  them  for 
the  critic. 

"  Scores  of  stories  are  being  sold  to-day  in  this  country  which 
are  not  advertised  or  known  in  the  circles  of  'good  literary 
society.'  They  belong  to  the  nether  region  of  fiction.  Their 
lives  are  obscure,  uncertain,  and  usually  brief,  and  they  pass  on 
to  unhonored  graves;  their  career  is  purely  commercial,  and, 
having  no  souls,  the  hour  of  commercial  death  marks  their  total 
dissolution. 

'As  a  business,  not  even  mining  is  more  purely  specula- 
tive than  the  writing  of  novels;  as  an  art,  few  ventures  are 
more  remunerative." 
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A    DRAMA   LEAGUE   IN   OPERATION 

CHICAGO  and  its  neighborhood  leads  the  United  States  in 
the  number  of  members  it  provides  for  its  Drama  League. 
There  are  10,000  members  of   this  organization,  which 
is  designed  to   instruct  people  regarding  worthy  plays  and  to 
urge  their  attendance — in  their  phrase,  to  '"organize  the  audi- 
ence."    Yet  a  recent  observer  of  the  Chicago  theatrical  situa- 
tion declares  that  he  saw  "empty   theaters  where  dramatic  art 
was  being  practised,  full   halls  where  it  was  being  preached." 
People  of  all  sorts,  including  critics,  came  together  to  discuss 
the  drama.     It  is  Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton  who  gives  his  impressions, 
ha\ing  gone  to  the  city  of  high  breezes  to  lecture  before  two  of 
the  Drama  League  centers.     Finding  so  many  evincing  a  fever- 
ish desire  to  take  the  theater  vicariously,  he  visited  the  theaters 
themselves  to  take  notes  of  the  demonstrated  success  of  the 
league's   purposes.     He  went   to   the  new  Belasco  production, 
"The  Case  of  Becky,"  and  was  "glad  of  the  cheering  presence 
of  the  ushers";   he  found  a  l)are  liouseful  in  a  small  tlieater  to 
Avitness  Marie  Cahill's  "jolly  new 
musical   comedy  ' ' ;     Percy  ISIac- 
kaye's  "Scarecrow"  in  its  second 
and   last  week   caused   him    to 
"marvel  at  the  players  who  acted 
as  weU  as  if   they   faced   a  real 
audience";   while    vacant    seats 
were  to  be  found  while  ' '  Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings."     In   all    this 
Mr.  Eaton,  wTiting  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  sees  "something  un- 
fortunate, and   a    trifle    ironic," 
hut  thinks  "it  would  not  be  fair 
to  call  it  hj'poeritical."     Here  is 
the  picture: 

"We  talked  before  the  Drama 
Club  of  Evanston,  a  large  suburb 
of  Chicago.  The  Drama  Club  is 
the  organization  out  of  which 
the  Drama  League  sprang.  There 
were  several  hundred  women 
present.  The  topic  was  not  a 
'  ])opular  ■  one,  nor  was  its  treat- 
ment 'popular.'  The  lecturer  read 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  it  took 
him  more  than  an  hour.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  dry  history 
and  theory  mixt  up  in  the  theme. 
Yet  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  had  a 
more  attentive  audience,  an  audi- 
ence quicker  to  respond  to  every 
twist  of  thought,  nor  one  more 
keen  to  discuss  the  thought  when 
the  formal  talk  was  over.  Any- 
l)ody  who  supposes  that  the  good 

ladies  of  p]vanston  do  not  understand  wliat  tliey  are  h<iaring, 
or  that  they  swallow  anything  which  is  told  them  from  the 
lecture-platform,  tliat  they  do  not  think  intelligently  for  them- 
.scivcs  about   the  theater,  is  greatly  mistaken. 

"Similarly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Drama  League  in  the  city  of 
Cliicsjgo,  where  some  400  members  crowded  the  hall,  there  was 
the  same  quick,  interested  response,  and  a  very  considerable 
broiulside  of  .sometimes  embarra.ssing  questions  was  fired  at  the 
lecturer  from  all  parts  of  the  hall  at  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  all 
of  them  betokening  the  keenest  interest  in  the  real  i)hiyhou.se. 

"Yet,  in  spite  of  this  league  interest,  in  spite  of  the  league's 
10,000  members  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Chicago,  the 
Chicago  theaters  are  starving.  At  the  time  of  our  talk,  the 
league  had  three  bulletins  out,  for  'Pomander  Walk.'  'Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings,'  and  The  Scarecrow.'  As  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, a  test  was  made.  All  those  of  the  400  league  members 
present  at  the  lecture  who  had  been  to  (he  three  plays  were 
asked  to  raise  their  hands.  Three  lone  hands  went  up.  How 
many  had  been  to  two  of  them.'  Nine  hands!  How  many  had 
l>eeii   to   jusi   one  play".'      P(>rliai)s  two  score!     \m\   it    is  a  lad        nl' 


OUTDOOR  BOURGEOIS   LIFE   IN   PARIS. 

From  a  .sketcli  by  lioutet  de  Monvel. 
\  clue  to  the  story  is  written  in  the  chiki's  face, 


tliat  the  day  after  the  league  bulletin  was  sent  out  recommending 
"The  Scarecrow,'  (lie  receipts  a(  the  theater  were  exa<5tly  .S144." 

It  would  be  only  too  ea.sy  to  infer  from  these  facts  that  the 
Drama  League  would  much  rather  hear  about  the  theater  than 
to  go  there.  Mr.  Eaton  is  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  "AU  Amer- 
ican women  like  to  be  talked  to  altogether  too  well,"  yet  he  finds 
an  economic  reason  why  lectures  about  the  stage  are  crowded 
and  the  playhouses  empty: 

"For  one  doUar  a  year,  the  league  members  receive  all  bulle- 
tins, study-courses,  pamphlets,  and  admission  to  lectures  and 
conferences.  They  can  all  afford  the  dollar  a  year.  But  the 
bare  truth  is  that  the  majority  of  them  can  not  afford  to  go  to 
all  the  plays  recommended  (and,  of  course,  the  opera  beside), 
with  theater  seats  at  $2  each  for  poor  ones  and  $2.50  each  for 
decent  ones  at  the  hotels.  One  of  the  great  troubles  is  that  the 
class  of  people  who  make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  drama  leagues 
in  America  to-day  (elsewhere  as  in  Chicago)  still  have  gallery 
incomes,  but  have  almost  universally  acquired  orchestra-floor 
tastes.  Managers  complain  that  their  galleries  are  empty. 
Well,  for  one  thing,  they  charge  too  much  for  seats  in  them,  and, 
for  another,  nobody'  is  willing  to  sit  in  them  any  more,    except 

the  people  who  prefer  moving 
pictures  to  plays.  We  ha\'e  be- 
<-(jrne  quite  convinced  that  one 
of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Drama 
League  is  to  make  the  galleries 
resi)ectable  again,  and  begin  to 
|)our  their  audiences  back  into 
t  he  theater,  not  by  way  of  the 
%2  seats,  but  by  way  of  the  fifty- 
cent  and  %\  .seats.  It  would  be 
far  better  for  a  league  member 
to  support  four  worthy  plays  at 
fifty  cents,  than  one  at  %2.  But 
here  we  are  getting  into  a  field 
of  feminine  psychology'  that 
bristles  with  dangers,  and  we 
hasten  to  beat  a  retreat. 

"Another reason  which  we  de- 
(«'ted  for  the  failure  of  the  league 
members  to  ])atronize  the  plays 
bulletined  by  their  committee 
was  equally  human.  JMany  of 
the  members  still  go  by  their 
fa\'orit('  newspaper  and  the  ad- 
vice of  their  friends.  '  The  Scare- 
crow'? they  say.  'Oh,  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  that!  Percy 
Hammond  and  James  O'Donnell 
Bennett  both  .say  it's  no  good. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Smith  saw  it,  and 
she  was  bored.' 

"This  is  something  the  Drama 
League    has    got    to    fight   and 
overcome.     Its   entire  object   is 
to  substitute  for  the  judgments 
of    Percy    Hanamond  and   Mrs. 
Smith  its  own  bulletins  as  an  in- 
stigation to   theatergoing  among 
its   members.       The   newspapers 
are  often  judging  by  quite  a  different  standard  from  the  league 
committee,  and  reporting  to  a  wider  audience,  and  for  a  differ- 
(>nt  and  much  more  impersonal  puri)()se.      Unless  the  league  can 
make  its  members  act  upon  its  bulletins,  it  certainly  will  fail 
at  that  'organized  audience'  it  dreams.     At   present  it  has  or- 
ganized  its  UKMubers  for  cer(;iin   plays  and  failed  with  certain 
other    plays — notably    'The    ScarecroAv."      It    nuist    succeed    in 
every  case  in  getting  out  .some  kind  of  an  audience  for  the  first 
week  or  two  before  it  has  really  accomplished  its  purpose.     Our 
impression  is  that,  to  do  that,  the  league  nuist  hammer  away  at 
its  members  for  two  or  three  years  more  till  they  are  willing  to 
sit  in  the  galleri(is  and  until  they  clearly  see  that  if  they  do  not 
act  on  the  league  bulletins,  but  upon  the  whims  of  their  neigh- 
bors, they  have  no  business  in  the  league  at  all,  and  the  sixmer 

they  resign   (he  l)e((er  for  all  concerned 

"But  the  league  is  young,  and  we  must  give  it  time  to  find  it.self. 

'At  (he  end  of  (he  firs(  year,'  a  Chicago  husband  is  reported  (o 

have  (old  his  \vif(>,  'you  will   know  e\cr\(hing  about  the  s(age. 

.\(   the  eiul  of  the  s(>c()iul  year  you  will  know  less.     At  the  enti 

(lie  third  >ear  ytm  will  Ixnow  nodiinjr  and  begin  to  be  useftd.'  " 


THE  MODERN  CHURCH  AND  MIRACLE  PLAYS 


CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT  elements  of  the  re- 
ligious world  of  England  are  discussing  how  much  good 
the  revival  of  a  medieval  miracle  drama  can  do  the 
church  of  to-day.  The  incitement  to  this  discussion  is  a  great 
spectacle  presented  in  London  at  two  performances  daily  in  a 
large  arena  called  Olympia.  The  piece  is  a  commercial  enter- 
prise given  under  the  direction  of  Max  Reinhardt,  that  dom- 
inant ^\^zard  of  the  modern  German  stage.  The  arena  is  trans- 
formed into  the  interior  of  the  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
There  are  colored  windows,  hanging  lamps,  a  peal  of  bells,  and 
a  vast  crucifix  crowning  a  rood  screen.  In  the  center  of  the 
nave  sits,  on  a  pedestal,  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  cope  and  crown. 
The  audience  are  seated  in  ranks  along  the  sides  of  the  church. 
The  story  presented  is  that  upon  which  Maeterlinck  based  his 
play  of  "Sister  Beatrice  " — a  runaway  nun  whose  place  was  taken 
by  the  Virgin  descending  from  her  pedestal.  Monsignor  Ben- 
son, who  gives  the  readers  of  Thv  Tablet  (Catholic,  London)  an 
account  of  the  spectacle,  thus  further  outlines  the  story: 

"At  the  opening  of  the  play  a  vast  procession  enters  the  cathe- 
dral, parts  of  the  Litanj'  of  Loretto  are  superbly  and  reverently 
sung,  and  a  paralytic  is  miraculously  healed.  Then,  when  all 
arc  gone  except  the  newly  appointed  nun-sacristan,  the  Spirit 
of  Evil — natural  ratlier  than  supernatural — playing  on  his  pipe, 
enters,  and  little  by  little  tempts  her  away.  From  that  point 
onward  the  play  represents  the  degradation  of  the  nun — her 
dancing  in  pulilic,  the  tragedy  that  falls  on  each  of  her  lovers, 
and  her  final  i)itiable  condition,  with  a  child  at  her  breast — end- 
ing with  her  penitent  return  to  the  convent,  her  resuming  of  the 
habit,  and  the  restoration  of  ouf  Lady  to  her  place.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  play  to  the  end  there  is  not  one  word  or  hint 
that  is  not  wholly  respectful  toward  Catholicism;  there  is  not 
one  action  or  incident  that  does  not  point  to  the  misery  of  sin 
and  broken  vows,  to  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  loving  patronage  of  Mary.  It  is  indeed  amazing 
that  public  opinion  should  not  only  tolerate  but  actually  ap- 
plaud a  presentment  of  an  idea  of  religion  so  entirely  apart  from 
popular  Protestant  Christianitj' — a  presentment  of  that  very 
religion,  in  fact,  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  announce 
with  pride  was  repudiated  forever  in  this  country  three  hundred 
years  ago." 

The  projectors  of  the  scheme  recently  held  a  matinee  for  the 
clergj',  which  was  attended  by  ministers  and  priests  of  almost 
every  denomination  of  Christian  worship.  The  London  Stand- 
ard evidently  enjoyed  this  unusual  spectacle;  of  commingled  op- 
posing sects,  and  sent  a  keen  observer  to  report  it.     He  writes: 

"Hundreds  of  representatives  of  High  Church,  Low  </hurch, 
and  Broad  Church  sat  side  by  side  in  peaceful  comradeship  in- 
tent on  the  same  object — to  judge,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
they  follow  their  Master's  teaching,  whether  such  a  play  as  'The 
Miracle'  is  a  travesty  of  religion,  a  mockery  of  Christianity,  a 
generally  immoral  spectacle!,  as  some  declare  it  is,  or  whether 
it  is  a  purely  innocuous  performance,  a  revival  of  the  passion 
plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  inspiring  reverence  and  pure  emo- 
tional contemplation  of  what  is  most  sacred  to  all  who  profess 
to  follow  a  Christian  creed. 

"  Here  and  there  was  an  archdea(;on  or  a  rural  dean,  or  a  cathe- 
dral prebendary  or  canon.  Mingling  with  these  Anglican  clergy- 
men, often  sitting  side  by  side — for  no  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Olympia  directors  to  group  them  apart — were  many  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  several  hundred  Non-conformist  ministers. 
Not  only  were  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Congregational ists,  Method- 
ists, and  Presbyterians  largely  represented,  but  there  were  at 
least  one  or  two  leading  men  from  the  Shaker,  Bil)le  Christian, 
Adventist,  and  other  minor  divisions  of  the  Free  Churches." 

It  was  understood  that  every  clergyman  should  be  in  his 
placA'  at  least  ten  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  the  play,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  mingling  of  the  real  and  the  imitation  clerics. 
But— 


"Several  hundred  clergy  were  nevertheless  late,  and  so  not 
the  least  diverting  scene  of  the  afternoon  was  the  complete 
astonishment  of  arriving  vicars  and  curates  and  tonsured  priests 
when  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
procession  entering  the  cathedral.  The  house  was  in  deep  twi- 
light gloom,  the  bells  were  softly  ringing  carillons,  now  and  again 
widening  to  sonorous  chiming;  the  nuns  were  singing;  the  voice 
of  a  priest  was  heard  intoning  a  Latin  exhortation — in  all  and 
everything  the  world  seemed  to  have  stept  backward  500  years, 
and  here  were  priests  and  ministers  of  twentieth-century  Lon- 
don apparently  joining  in  a  service  of  homage  to  the  Holy  Statue 
in  dazzling  gold  and  blue,  revealed  by  tlie  roof  lights  in  the 
center  of  the  nave! 

"Complete  silence  was  preserved  during  the  performance, 
which  continued  without  a  break  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  There  was  unusual  alertness,  perhaps,  among  the  players. 
No  doubt  they  felt  how  severely  they  were  being  criticized. 
The  nuns  seemed  more  devout  than  ever,  and  the  abbess  more 
majestic.  The  miracle  of  the  cripple  leaving  his  litter  and  walk- 
ing was  the  first  real  thrill  given  to  the  Protestant  element  of 
the  clergy,  altho  one  or  two  muttered  protests  were  heard  by 
the  Standard  representative  when  the  life-size  figure  of  the  Man 
of  Sorrows  passed  in  the  procession. 

"  'And  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  nuns  kneeling  and  crossing 
themselves  to  that  image,'  said  a  venerable  Methodist  minister. 
Two  clergymen,  both  stated  to  belong  to  the  Low-Church  di- 
vision of  the  Established  Church,  left  their  seats  with  their 
wives  while  the  Prince  and  the  Robber  Baron  were  gambling 
for  the  possession  of  the  nun.  'We  don't  care  for  it,'  was  all 
they  said.  The  bed  episode  and  the  'pick-a-back'  men  were 
also  given  whispered  condemnation  here  and  there. 

"Several  clergymen  intimated  their  intention  of  basing  their 
sermons  to-morrow  on  what  they  had  seen,  and  quite  a  number 
went  up  to  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  Cochran,  the  'Miracle'  direc- 
tors, to  thank  them  for  the  invitation  and  to  express  delighted 
approval.  'There  is  nothing  of  which  any  decent-minded  Chris- 
tian could  disapprove,'  said  the  venerable  recto,  of  a  West-end 
parish.  '  It  is  simply  a  medieval  miracle  play,  nothing  more. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  many  more  of  them — the  Church  wants 
them.'  " 

Some  demonstrations  of  disfavor  have  been  seen,  however, 
one  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  street  procession  bearing  l>anners 
lettered  "four  thousand  romanizers  support  Rome's  latest 
MIRACLE "  and  "down  with  popery."  This  procession  appeared 
before  Olympia  on  the  day  of  the  cleric  matinee  and  was  dispersed 
by  the  "Miracle"  performers.  Their  organizer  is  Mr.  J.  A. 
Kensit,  who  has  called  a  meeting  for  "public  protest"  against 
what  he  describes  as  "this  latest  attempt  to  popularize  Con- 
ventuallsm  and  Popery."     He  adds: 

"The  modern  revival  of  nunneries,  the  opening  of  numerous 
convent  .schools,  and  the  latest  'production'  at  Olympia  to  glo- 
rify the  cruel  and  anti-Christian  convent  system,  should 
serve  as  a  call  to  London  Protestants  to  join  in  this  great 
demonstration." 

To  Monsignor  Benson  the  problem  appears  in  this  light: 

"To  one  set  of  minds  the  very  idea  of  a  sacred  play — one,  too, 
that  deals  with  such  delicate  and  intimate  i)oints  of  C'atholi- 
cism — performed  under  such  circumstances  must  always  be 
deeply  unpleasant.  Such  would  say,  too,  that  none  but  t\w  most 
superficial  and  sentimeintal  minds  (jould  be  possibly  drawn  by 
such  an  cmiotional  appe^al  to  a  religion  that  rests  on  reason  and 
reve^lation.  And  on  the  other  side  it  might  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  persons  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  superficial  and  sen- 
timental, and  that  nothing  but  good  can  come,  in  this  frankly 
worldly  and  gross  age,  of  a  revc^rent  and  overi)oweringly  splen- 
did presentation  of  supernatural  truth.  Certainly  many  ene- 
mies of  the  Churfih  agree  with  tliis  second  opinion  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  attractivemess  of  Catholicism  so  repn^sented ;  and 
it  has  even  been  asked  whether  or  no  Olympia  has  been  subsi- 
dized from  Rome.  Probably  there  is  no  reconciliation  pos.sible 
of  the  two  opinions." 
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From  ih*:  Loudon  ■' Graphs 


A  LONDON  ARENA  TURNED  INTO  A  GOTHIC  CATHEDRAL. 


This  is  the  scene  of  one  of  JMax  Reinliardt's  "  wordless  dramas  "  done  on  an  immense  scale.  Two  thousand  peoph'  take  part  in  a  "  miracle  " 
play,  based  on  a  medieval  legend.  They  are  supported  by  a  chorus  of  500  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  200  musicians.  A  stage  that  supports 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  made  to  be  lowered  and  disappear  when  the  scene  not  involving  the  figure  easues. 


RELIGIOUS   PROSPECTS   IN   CHINA 

JUST  BEFORE  the  Boxer  outbreak  a  splendid  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  was  presented  to  the  Empress  Dowager 
of  China  by  the  foreign  missionaries.  Soon  afterward  the 
Chinese  Government  was  brought  to  a  state  of  dire  distress  and 
saved  only  by  the  diplomacy  of  foreign  nations.  If  one  be  a 
l)eliever  in  signs  and  coincidences,  the  practical  repetition  of 
this  incident  bodes  ill  for  the  Mancliu  dynasty.  So  points  out 
the  Rev.  S.  I.  Woodbridge,  editor  of  The  Chinese  Christian  In- 
telligencer, who  writes  to  The  Christian  Observer  (Louisville). 
This  year  the  poor  Chinese  Christians  all  over  the  Empire  out 
of  their  poverty  collected,  largely  through  Dr.  Woodbridge's 
pap^r,  about  $700  and  printed  a  special  edition-de-luxe  copy  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  taken  to  Peking  by  a  Chinese 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Shanghai,  and  presented  to 
tlie  authorities.  But,  says  the  writer,  the  Covernment  ignored 
the  givers,  and  declined  to  notice  the  gift,  altho  it  was  offered 
in  the  name  of  250,000  Chinese  Christians.     He  adds: 

"The  bearer  of  the  present,  Rev.  Yii  Kwohchen,  also  pre- 
sented a  memorial  explaining  the  objects  of  Christianity  to  the 
Emperor  on  behalf  of  these  loyal  subjects.  That  beautiful 
Bibl(!  printed  specially  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Princes  Regent 
still  lies  in  Peking  unniad,  and  the  Chinese  Kmpire  is  turned 
upside  down!  These  facts  may  be  mere  coincidences,  but  they 
are  startling  nevertheless." 

Whichever  side  wins  ultimately,  (his  o})server  on  the  ground 
feels  confident  that  "religious  lib(^rty  will  be  granted  and  old 
customs  hostile  to  the  truth  will  be  swept  away."     Such  as  these: 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  iinix'rial  caleiKJiir  and  al- 
manac will  be  issued  next  year.  This  calendar  is  loaded  to  the 
gunwale  with  superstition,  and  for  long,  long  years  has  been 
printed  by  imperial  sanction  and  sold  to  th(>  Chint^se  to  tell 
them  the  'lucky'  days  and  other  silly  lies.  It  has  become  in 
the  hou.schold  as  indispensable  as  salt,  altho  its  influence  is  jxt- 
nicious  and  subv(Tsiv<>  of  good.  If  it  is  not  cinudated,  the 
millions  of  China  will  receive  a  shock — the  fshoek  of  ab.sence 
^Tcater  by  far  than  that  of  any  material  presence.  Families 
will  now  proljably  lind  out  that  it  is  not   necessary  to  perform 


daily  duties  by  rule  of  almanac;  that  sickness  or  death  will  not 
ensue  if  certain  days  are  not  observed,  and  that  'good  luck' 
will  occasionally  come  even  if  the  'hwanglih'  is  not  consulted. 
They  will  find  that  geomancers  and  spokesmen  for  goblins  and 
satyrs  on  earth  and  in  hell  can  be  disregarded  with  impunity, 
and  that  they  can  set  the  days  of  weddings,  funerals,  et  id  omne 
for  themselves. 

"What  a  need  there  will  be  for  earnest,  sympathetic,  tactful 
missionaries;  what  a  demand  for  up-to-date  Christian  literature! 
In  this  outlook  we  would  point  out  the  high  position  mission- 
aries will  occupy  in  the  new  China.  Some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  revolutionary  party  have  had  contact  with  Christianity, 
others  are  church-members.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
revolutionary  party  in  Wuchang  says  that  he  will  call  for  more 
missionaries  when  this  struggle  is  over. 

"The  Red  Cross  is  seen  everywhere,  and  such  is  its  power 
that  many  poor,  seared  creatures  have  abused  its  privileges  and 
flung  out  the  crimson  flag  to  protect  their  lives.  Down  in  the 
bottom  of  men's  hearts  is  the  thought  of  the  plain,  wooden 
cross  of  the  gentle  Jesus  whose  blood  washes  away  sin.  But 
the  object  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  is  to  save  the  life  only.  The 
Church  at  home  must  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  blest  Ooss 
than  that  of  caring  for  the  bodies  of  wounded  soldiers.  The 
obligation  rests  upon  all  our  membership  in  our  land  of  peace 
and  plenty. 

"The  esteem  and  respect  shown  to  missionaries  on  both  sides 
in  this  momentous  struggle  clearly  indicate  that  our  work  dur- 
ing all  these  years  has  not  been  in  vain.  People  of  all  classes 
come  to  our  houses  for  reliable  news,  advice,  and  ev«>n  for  pro- 
tection. A  few  days  ago  I  found  a  fine-looking  old  gentleman 
and  his  elegant  lady  wandering  around  the  street  of  this  great 
city  in  search  of  a  place  to  live.  Taking  them  to  my  own  home 
I  discovered  that  he  luid  been  a  itieinber  of  tlu>  Bureau  of  P''or- 
eign  Affairs  (Wai  Wu  Puj  in  Peking.  They  wt>re  wealthy,  re- 
fined, and  educated  in  the  old  Confucian  way — polite,  courteous, 
and  dignified.  They  were  looking  for  a  house  and  seeking  ad- 
\ic*\  This  is  now  the  condition  of  the  jx-ople  of  China.  The\ 
are  looking  for  ii  House  and  se(>king  Advice  as  neviT  before,  and 
we  must  tell  them  of  .Jesus  Christ,  the  II()m(>  of  the  soul,  and  the 
gn^at  sahation  which  he  alone  can  gixe. 

"Th(<  ideas  that  have  a\viik(Mi(>d  this  great  jx-opie,  slumb»'r- 
ing  for  milleiuiiurns,  havt*  been  inlroduced  into  China  by  mi.ssion- 
aries.  We  are  not  resj)onsil)Ie  for  the  war,  lor  if  the  g()vi»rnment 
had  follo\v«>d  the  teiichings  of  .Jesus  Christ  this  calamity  would 
never  have  happened." 
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"MANNERISMS  OF  THE  PEW" 

PULPIT  MANNERISMS  are  often  enough  described  if 
not  deplored,  probably  because  the  pew  critics  outnumber 
the  objects  of  their  criticism  so  overwhelmingly.  But  the 
pulpit  can  turn  critic,  too,  and  can  tell  us  of  the  mannerisms 
of  the  pew,  and  this  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  does  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Bi-iliah  Congregationalist  (London).  He 
has  been  a  preacher  for  thirty-five  years  on  two  continents;  and, 
reckoning  up  the  number  of  times  he  has  inspected  the  objects 
of  his  analysis,  finds  it  amounts  to  no  less  than  12.107.  He  lays 
out  his  ground  well,  speaking  first  of  "typical  congregations," 
and  comparing  those  he  has  observed  in  America  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  oYhis  acquaintance.     Thus: 

"If  I  were  asked  to  state  quite  briefly  how  a  congregation 
impresses  me  in  the  Nortfiern  States  of  Nortli  America,  I  should 
say  by  two  things — restlessness  and  disinclination  to  think.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  reaction  from  the  terrible  rush  of  the  ^usy 
days  that  have  preceded  the  occasion,  a  reaction  from  inljfense 
and  insistent  thinking.  No  man  will  ever  be  successfifl  in 
preaching  to  an  audience  in  Nortli  America  who  does  not  re- 
member this  fact,  and  does  not  set  himself  to  compel  his  con- 
gregation back  again  to  the  habit  of  the  week  from  which  they 
imagine  they  have  escaped.  Preaching  in  the  Northern  States 
must  be  characterized  by  rapid  moxement  and  clear  tliinking 
— rapid  movement  which  arrests  the  attention  and  compels  men 
to  listen,  and  then  that  clear  lliinking  which  Imngs  back  into 
play  the  normal  conditions  of  the  week  which  they  are  trying 
to  escape. 

"In  the  South  there  is  something  quite  different.  Congre- 
gations there  always  seem  to  me  to  be  composed  of  people 
'lulled  by  the  languor  of  the  land  of  the  locust.'  They  impress 
you  vaih  the  feeling  that  no  bolt  that  was  ever  forged  (;oul(i  haw 
surprized  them,  and  nothing  you  can  say  can  wake  them  up. 
Yet.  again,  no  man  has  preached  often  in  the  Southern  States 
without  discovering  that  beneath  that  apparent  languor  there 
is  passion  and  there  is  power.  The  preacher  who  would  preach 
in  the  Southern  States  must  lure  Ids  congregation  after  him. 
leading  them  along  the  line  that  he  would  have  them  go,  until 
presently  they  will  rise,  shake  themselves,  march  with  him,  and 
conquer  anything.  I  prophesy  that  in  another  fifty  years  we 
shall  see  the  men  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  United  States 
of  America  marching  to  the  most  marvelous  victories  in  every 
single  department  of  human  life. 

'■  But  what  are  the  characteristics  of  British  audiences?  What 
of  an  English  audieni-e?  One  can  dismiss  it  in  a  very  few  words 
— attention:  they  listen;  attention  without  prejudice:  they  are 
prepared  to  hear  you;  and  underlying  their  unprejudiced  at- 
tention there  is  a  great  passion  for  justice.  No  man  can  long 
play  tri<*ks  with  an  English  audience.  Dowie  would  never  get 
a  following  in  London.  And  side  by  side  with  this  passion  for 
justice,  there  is  a  consequent  intolerance  of  humbug.  An  Eng- 
lish audience  is  very  slow  to  mo\'e.  but  absolutely  sure  when  it 
moves. 

"And  what  of  the  Scotch'  In  speaking  to  Scotch  people,  1 
have  become  conscious  that  I  am  addressing  a  mentality  im- 
pregnated with  Biblical  theology,  people  who,  l)y  their  very 
birth  anfl  upbringing,  seem,  almost  unconsciously,  to  have 
l)reathed  the  air  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion.  And 
the  i)reafher  who  addresses  himself  to  a  Scotch  audience  has 
always  to  take  that  into  account.  The  Scotch  audience  is  cau- 
tious and  courageous,  while  there  is  always  in  a  great  Scotch 
audience  a  ground-swell  of  emotion.  I  have;  never  yet  addrest 
an  audienee  in  Scotland  but  1  have  discovered  their  humor  and 
their  pathos. 

"  it)  Wales  one  is  always  conscious  of  an  outhjok  cultivated  by 
Biblical  poetry.  They  have  had  their  great  theologians,  but 
the  Welsh,  as  a  nation,  are  not  theologians;  they  are  poets.  A 
Welsh  audience  comes  to  listen  to  you  and  waits  for  unveiling, 
for  interpretation.  It  waits  for  you  with  imagination  and  with 
magnificent  intrepidity.  The  only  .speaker  that  a  Welsh  audi- 
ence will  not  tolerate  is  one  who  is  tepid." 

In  dealing  with  "communal  groups,"  he  advises  the  preacher 
to  let  the  specialties  of  the  agricultural  congregation  alone,  but 
"bring  out  before  them  whole  spaces  of  truth,  whole  areas  of 
vision."  But  a  vast  area  would  be  of  little  use  in  dealing  with 
a  "manufacturing  congregation."     "The   particular  relation  of 


one  part  to  another  is  what  the  preacher  has  to  give  that  class 
of  audiefice."  The  "varsity"  students  are  found  "absolutely 
intolerant  of  the  academic."  "Truth  and  experience  are  what 
the  university  audience  will  respond  to."  The  "leisure  class"  ' 
are  '* tired  and  wistful  and  demanding  inspiration."  Dr.  Mor- 
gan never  looks  upon  his  congregation  as  a  "mass  meeting"; 
it  is  always  a  company  of  individuals,  tho  they  faU  into  the  two 
types  of  "cooperative  and  challenging."     He  writes: 

"I  look  over  my  congregation  and  I  find  my  first  cooperative 
hearer — the  critic — the  person  who  comes  and  sits  in  front  of 
you  when  you  begin  to  speak,  and  from  the  first  word  you  say 
his  attitude  is  that  of  interrogation,  asking  for  proofs,  quite  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  but  declining  to  be  humbugged.  This 
is  the  kind  of  hearer  that  always  proves  a  helper.  His  attitude 
is  one  of  cooperation  with  the  preacher,  compelling  him  to  care- 
fulness, both  in  preparation  and  in  deliver^',  demanding  from 
him  a  statement  which  is  fair  and  honest  and  conclusive 

"Here  is  another  person  in  my  audience — the  unaccustomed 
— the  person  who  does  not  regularly  sit  in  the  pews  on  Sunday, 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  sanctuary.  He  is 
surprized,  a  little  awkward,  confused  with  his  hymn-book.  It 
is  wonderful,  however,  how  reverent  the  unaccustomed  man  or 
woman  almost  invariably  is.  And  that  person  helps  the  preacher 
by  compelling  him  to  clarity  and  simplicity.  He  wants  to 
preach  all  the  time  at  the  side  of  that  one  till  he  has  eased  and 
helped  him 

"Then  there  is  the  expectant  hearer,  the  man  who  gives  the 
preacher  some  spiritual  salutation,  some  psychic  recognition  that 
is  in  itself  an  inspiration.  His  mind  is  stretched  out  to  take. 
He  does  not  dream  he  is  going  to  be  disappointed,  and  he  never 
is,  no  matter  who  preaches.  That  man  cooperates  with  the 
preacher  by  his  faith  in  him.  The  man  who  is  expecting  that 
I  can  help  him  is  the  man  that  I  am  more  or  less  able  to  help. 

"There  is  another  man — the  prejudiced.  I  always  get  him 
behind  a  j)illar  if  1  can.  That  is  the  only  use  I  have  for  pillars 
in  churches.  Kipling  des(!ribes  him  best:  'His  face  was  a  mi.x- 
ture  of  hot  san<l  and  vinegar.'  The  man  who  is  armor-plated, 
defensi\'e,  perfectly  sure,  and  sits  and  looks  at  you  in  that  way. 
He  may  be  sure  that  two  and  two  make  four;  but  if  you  suggest 
that  there  is  any  other  way  of  making  four  he  is  against  you. 
He  is  prejudiced,  not  so  much  in  favor  of  truth,  as  in  favor  of 
a  })articular  way  of  stating  that  truth,  of  a  particular  method 
or  form.  And  that  <'hallenges  you  to  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  truth  and  independence  of  human  prejudice. 

"We  preachers  owe  very  much  to  the  pew,  more  than  we  often 
confess,  more,  perhaps,  than  we  know.  At  any  rate,  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  preaching,  I  am  convinced  that  far  more  depends 
upon  the  attitudes  of  the  pew  than  I  have  oft^n  imagined;  and 
1  am  more  and  more  imprest  by  the  power  which  the  pew  is  in 
itself  and  by  its  influence  upon  the  preacher." 


COMPOSITIONS  ON  CRIME— A  parochial-school  boy  apply- 
ing for  admission  to  the  ])ublic  high  schools  of  Brooklyn,  says 
The  Tablet  (Catholic,  Brooklyn),  passed  in  an  exercise  on  the 
Beattie  murder  case  in  Virginia.  The  Tablet  proceeds  with  the 
story : 

"The  nun  [his  teacher]  was  horror-stricken,  and  asked  him 
why  he  had  chosen  such  a  topic,  when  the  boy  responded,  'Well, 
they  asked  for  a  composition  on  a  subject  like  that,  so  I  wrote  it.' 
Then  the  nun  lo()k(^d  over  the  carefully  prepared  list  of  questions 
on  the  subject  of  English,  and,  to  her  horror,  saw  that  the  boy 
of  thirteen  years  was  right.     Here's  the  question: 

" '  PVom  accounts  that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers or  the  popular  magazines,  s(!lect  some  one  instance  ol" 
unusual  bravery  or  of  unusual  wickedness.  Tell  about  it.  Make 
a  suitabk^  title.' 

"Think  of  it!  A  supposedly  enlightened  official  of  the  public 
educational  de])arl-ment  of  our  city  asking  children  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age  to  describe  an  instance  of  unusual  wicked- 
ness! Such  a  question  is  an  insult  to  the  school-children  of  the 
day  and  directly  antagonistic  to  the  desires  of  the  vast  majority 
of  parents.  The  filth  of  the  world  is  daily  dished  up  to  the 
reading  public,  charily  by  the  decent  press,  but  lavishly  by  the 
sensational  journals  and  with  all  the  embellishments  of  incident 
and  dialog  tlu-own  in.  The  cultured  ela.sses  unite  with  the 
Catholic  Church  in  condemning  the  sensational  press  as  unfit 
for  adults,  and  especially  so  for  children." 
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NAPOLEON   AND    HIS   BROTHER- 
IN-LAW,   MURAT 

Espitalier,  A.  Napoleon  and  King  Murat. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Lewis  May,  with 
a  photogravure  frontispiece  and  sixteen  other  illustra- 
tions.    New  York  :    John  Lane  Company.    $4  net. 

Readers  and  students  to-day  hold  that 
history  and  biography  should  be  written 
without  personal  bias,  and  that  they  are 
impaired  by  a  show  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  If  this  be  the  ideal,  the 
"  Napoleon  and  King  Murat  "  of  Mr. 
Espitalier  is  a  model  of  how  not  to  write 
history  or  biography.  Mr.  Espitalier's 
fundamental  equipment  for  his  task  seems 
to  be  an  unbounded  admiration  for  Napo- 
leon, a  passion  that  amounts  almost  to 
idolatry  ;  Napoleon  is  a  name  to  be 
spoken  only  with  bated  breath,  the  man 
a  divinity  who  might  happen  upon  evil 
days,  but  could  do  no  wrong.  Murat  and 
his  wife,  Caroline  Bonaparte,  were  doubt- 
less ungrateful,  and  may  well  deserve 
severe  criticism,  but  one  would  prefer  that 
a  book  purporting  to  be  a  history  of  their 
careers  as  Kang  and  Queen  of  Naples 
should  be  a  real  history  and  not  a  philippic. 
The  style,  which  is  declamatory,  rhetorical, 
and  full  of  purple-patches,  seems  on  the 
whole  indicative  of  the  writer's  attitude 
toward  his  material.  The  unprejudiced 
reader,  however,  would  doubtless  enjoy 
less  intemperate  invective  and  a  calmer, 
quieter  tone. 

The  title  is  not  well  chosen,  for  it  not 
only  fails  to  suggest  the  content  of  the 
book,  but  is  misleading.  The  book  is  really 
a  history  of  Murat's  kingship  in  Naples 
and  of  the  events  that  led  him  to  desert 
Napoleon  in  1814.  According  to  Mr. 
Espitalier,  the  strongest  cause  of  the 
break  was  Murat's  conceit  and  over- 
whelming \'anity,  and  Caroline's  selfish 
ambition. 

He  says  nothing  of  Napoleon's  autocratic 
and  domineering  spirit  or  of  bis  offensive 
habit  of  regarding  as  mere  puppets  and 
figureheads  in  his  Continental  scheme 
the  men  who  had  helped  him  to  his  high 
position,  and  whom  he  had  elevated  only 
that  they  might  give  him  further  and 
greater  aid. 

The  book  begins  with  Murat's  promo- 
tion to  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1808,  and 
ends  with  his  flight  to  France  in  1815. 
Between  these  limits  the  author  discusses 
the  problems  and  difficulties  Murat  met  at 
the  outset,  his  attempts  to  create  an  army 
of  his  own,  his  plans  for  conquering  Sicily, 
the  rise  of  the  Italian  Nationalists,  their 
influence  on  Murat,  and  the  result  in  his 
ambition  to  become  King  of  all  Italy,  his 
quarrels  with  Napoleon  and  the  recon- 
ciliations effected  by  Caroline,  his  efforts 
to  persuade  Napoleon  to  give  him  all  of 
Italy,  his  and  Caroline's  negotiations  with 
the  Austrians  and  the  English  for  the  en- 
larging of  his  territories,  his  double-dealing 
on  all  si(l(!s,  and  his  final  overthrow.  Let- 
ters and  treaties  are  quoted  at  length  in 
the  body  of  the  book,  and  add  much  to  the 
vividness  of  the  narrative. 

ADMIRAL  MAHAN'S  NEW  BOOK 

Mahan,  ("apt.  A.  T.  Naval  Strategy.  Compared 
and  (Contrasted  with  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Military  OperationH  on  Land.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  476. 
Boston  :    Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $3..50  net. 

An  adequate  critifiue  of  tliis  work,  which 
has  boon  announced  as  the  conclusions  of 


a  lifetime  of  study,  is  possible  only  from 
the  pen  of  a  man  almost  as  wise  and  expe- 
rienced as  Admiral  Mahan  himself.  Here 
one  can  do  little  more  than  describe  its 
scope  for  the  benefit  of  the  navy  officers 
and  students  of  military  affairs  and  his- 
tory for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  book,  indeed,  is  only  a  final 
revision  of  the  series  of  lectures  which  for 
several  years  Captain  Mahan  had  given 
annually  to  the  students  of  the  Naval  War 
College.  Each  year  they  would  be  modi- 
fied or  added  to  as  new  facts  made  neces- 
sary, and  so  there  grew  this  book  by  slow 
change  and  accretion.  As  the  ripe  judg- 
ment of  an  acknowledged  master  of  both 
strategy  and  tactics  in  sea-campaigns  the 
book  \vill  become  a  necessity  to  the  library 
of  officers  on  service,  and  to  historians  it 
wiU  shed  great  light  (from  the  military 
point  of  view)  on  all  the  wars  of  the  past 
century.  The  final  chapters  deal  ^dth  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  and  contrast  most 
instructively  the  different  policies  which 
animated  the  conduct  of  the  two  navies 
and  their  effect  on  the  whole  struggle. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  chapters, 
in  which  all  readers  might  feel  a  strong  in- 
terest, are,  like  the  rest  of  the  volume, 
written  in  so  involved  and  heavj'  a  style, 
with  so  many  digressions  and  qualifica- 
tions, that  one  becomes  tired  before  he 
learns  what  he  seeks.  The  work  is  indeed 
a  text-book  rather  than  something  to  be 
read. 

NEW   VOLUMES    OF   HISTORY   AND 
BIOGRAPHY 

Anderson,  Robert.  An  Artillery  Officer  in  the 
Mexican  War.  1846-7.  With  a  prefatory  note  by 
Eba  Anderson  Lawton.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp. 
339.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

One  of  the  most  useful  sources  of  his- 
torical material,  and  one  often  hard  to 
obtain,  is  a  record  of  men  and  events  as 
given  in  letters  from  one  who  took  an 
actual  part  in  historical  occurrences.  Mrs. 
Lawton  has  collected  letters  written  to  her 
mother  by  General — then  Captain — Rob- 
ert Anderson  during  1846  and  1847,  while 
in  Mexico.  Written  with  almost  daily 
regularity,  they  form  a  continuous  com- 
mentary on  the  campaign,  and  reflect  the 
patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  later 
defender  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  volume  will 
be  valuable  to  students  of  the  Mexican 
War,  and  will  form  an  interesting  supple- 
ment to  the  memoir  of  General  Anderson 
now  in  preparation. 

Blair,  Emma  Helen.  The  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  Region  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  as  described  by  Nicolas  Perrot,  French  com- 
mandant in  the  Northwest;  Bacqueville  de  la  Po- 
therie,  French  royal  commissioner  to  Canada;  Morrell 
Marston,  American  army  officer;  and  Thomas 
Forsyth,  United  States  agent  at  Fort  Armstrong. 
Translated,  edited,  annotated,  and  with  bibliography 
and  index  by  Emma  Helen  Blair.  With  portraits, 
map,  facsimiles,  and  views.  Limited  Edition.  Cloth, 
8vo,  2  vols.,  pp.  800.  Cleveland,  Ohio  :  A.  H.  Clark 
Co.     $10. 

These  very  handsomely  made  ])()oks  ren- 
der accessible  to  the  general  reader  a  larg(> 
amount  of  historical  information  regarding 
the  primitive  inhabitants  and  conditions 
of  the  region  of  tlie  Great  Lakes  whicii  lias 
hitherto  been  restricted  to  a  few  scholars. 
Perrot  and  La  Potheri(>  were  associated 
with  the  Indians  in  thoroughly  practical, 
every-day  business  relations,  whicii  renders 
their  sketcluvs  of  nativ(>  character  uiuisualiv 


valuable.  They  saw  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  Marston 
and  Forsyth  describe  them  from  intimate 
acquaintance  a  hundred  years  later.  The 
translations  of  the  French  narratives  seem 
excellent,  and  the  English  documents  are 
reprinted  verbatim.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  explanatory  foot-notes,  derived 
from  a  very  wide  reading,  so  that  a  person 
who  had  no  other  book  of  the  kind  might  fee! 
his  library  well  provided  in  this  direction. 
In  truth,  as  the  editor  claims,  "  the  work 
as  a  whole  constitutes  a  general  history  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest,  from 
their  first  intercourse  with  ci\ilization  to 
1825.  It  also  furnishes  much  material 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  French 
and  British  in  the  Northwest — the  fur- 
traders,  courcurs  de  hois,  guides,  explorers, 
etc." 

Poumles  de  la  Siboutie,  Recollections  of.  Pp. 
378.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1911. 

There  is  no  period  in  history  more  event- 
ful than  that  of  FVance  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Second  Empire,  nor  one  that  has 
inspired  more  writers.  Poumics  de  la 
Siboutie  came  from  the  "  bourgeoisie,"  and 
was  the  son  of  unusually  well-educated 
parents.  He  became  a  general  medical 
practitioner  in  Paris  in  1815,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  successful  career,  met 
most  of  the  great  men  and  women  well 
known  in  Parisian  social  circles.  He  exhib- 
its no  personal  enmities,  no  party  prejudice, 
but  tells  a  straightforward  story  of  the 
interesting  events  which  he  experienced, 
giving  intimate  bits  of  information  about 
the  famous  people  he  knew,  and  revealing 
history  in  the  light  of  characters  rather 
than  facts. 

He  describes  Paris  in  tears  and  laughter, 
in  sadness  and  sunshine,  choosing  first  one 
person,  then  another,  of  whom  to  relate 
some  enlightening  story.  We  see  the 
human  side  of  kings  and  queens,  eminent 
surgeons,  poets  and  musicians,  and  gain 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  history  in 
grasping  the  motives  of  those  who  made 
and  lived  it. 

Foord,  Edward.  The  Byzantine  Empire,  the 
Rearguard  of  European  Civilization.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  pp.  xi,  432.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2  net. 

In  study  of  European  culture  students 
have  been  largely  inclined  to  neglect  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  East, 
as  soon  as  the  gap  between  the  decline  of 
the  Empire  of  the  West  and  the  ris(>  of  the 
Frankish  Empire  and  of  the  Papal  dominion 
is  passed.  That  the  Byzantine  Empin^ 
had  a  distinct  part  to  play  in  guarding  th? 
rest  of  Europe  from  Eastern  assaults  is  Mr. 
Foord's  well-defended  thesis,  but  he  wisely 
devotes  his  book  to  a  popular  presentation 
of  the  general  history  of  that  empire,  and 
has  avoided  ecclesiastical  controv(>rsies  for 
the  sake  of  a  more  inclusive  political  treat- 
ment. For  the  points  on  which  he  differs 
from  the  more  geiuTally  accejited.oiiinion 
of  historians  one  must  wait  for  a  more 
elaborate  documented  volume  in  which  Mr. 
Foord's  original  research  will  be  presented. 
Bill  (his  volume  will  .serve  as  a  poi>ular 
introduction.  Readers  will  enjoy  th«> 
author's  enthusiasm  in  both  praise  and 
blame,  and  his  sense  of  the  life  and  motion 
of  a  period  little  appreciated.  The  illus- 
trations are  unusuallv  satisfactorv. 
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HouKhton,  Eliza  P.  Donner.  The  Expedition  of 
the  Donner  Party  and  Its  Tragic  Fate.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  374.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McCIurg 
&  Co.    $2. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  emigrant 
parties  to  make  their  way  across  the  plains 
to  California  was  that  commanded  by 
Capt.  George  Donner  in  1846.  It  pros- 
pered well  imtil  it  became  overtaken  by 
the  storms  of  early  winter  in  the  Sierras 
and  a  large  part  of  it  was  frozen  and 
starved  to  death  by  the  lake  now  called 
Donner,  in  memory  of  the  awful  incident. 
This  story  of  the  march  of  the  part3%  and 
its  fate,  from  which  she  and  her  sisters 
were  spared,  while  both  her  parents  per- 
ished, is  by  the  daughter  of  George  Donner, 
captain  of  the  party,  and  herself  a  child 
member  of  it.  She  also  depicts  her  life 
after  reaching  the  settlements,  the  period 
covered  being  from  1846  to  1861.  The  book 
is  therefore  an  important  contribution  to 
Western  history,  for  it  adds  to  the  known 
picture  of  the  California  of  that  time  many 
personal  and  particular  details  whose  loss 
would  have  been  unfortunate. 

Howe,  M.  A.  DeWolfe.  The  Life  and  Labors  of 
Bishop  Hare,  Apostle  to  the  Sioux.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  pp.  417.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

After  his  theological  training,  a  brief 
pastorate,  and  a  term  of  service  as  General 
Missionary  Agent  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Hare  was  elected  in  1873,  at  thirty-four 
years  of  age.  Missionary  Bishop  of  Nio- 
brara. His  field  gradually  extended,  how- 
ever, until  it  practically  included  the 
entire  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church  among 
the  Indians.  In  it  Bishop  Hare  labored 
assiduously  for  thirty-seven  years,  with 
patience,  tact,  and  resourcefulness,  and 
with  constant  devotion,  even  during  the 
severe  pain  of  his  last  years.  As  a  fine 
Christian  statesman,  he  faced  all  the  prob- 
lems that  were  involved  in  the  relations 
of  the  Government  and  of  white  people  to 
the  Indians,  the  questions  of  policy  and  of 
personality,  and  in  addition  the  hard  task 
of  building  up  a  C^hristian  church  under 
adverse  conditions  of  indifference,  hostility, 
and  a  changing  population.  A  Quaker 
missionary'  was  asked,  "  How  shall  we 
reach  the  full-blooded  Indian?  "  She  re- 
plied, "  Send  after  him  a  full-blooded 
Christian."  The  lover  of  Christian  biog- 
graphy  will  find  much  inspiration  and 
delight  in  reading  this  life  of  a  "  full- 
blooded  Christian."  The  student  of  Gov- 
ernmental Indian  policy  should  certainly 
not  neglect  it. 

HuKhes,  Katherine.  Father  Lacombe,  the  Black- 
Kobe  Voyageur.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  4(>7.  New 
York  :    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     .»"  50  net. 

In  1849,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
Father  Lacombe  went  out  from  Montreal 
on  his  mission  to  the  Indians.  For  sixty 
years  and  mcjre  he  has  been  their  apostle, 
preaffhing  and  teaching  with  success, 
settling  quarrels,  guiding  their  relations 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companj-,  inter- 
fering V)etween  hostile  tribes  even  in  the 
miflst  of  battle,  and  entering  into  the 
problems  which  arose  when  immigration 
began  to  flcveloj)  the  great  territory  they 
had  held  so  long.  Hut  Father  Lacombe 
was  more  than  an  apostle  to  the  Indians; 
all  the  men  who  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  making  of  the  Canadian  West — 
fa<^'tors  of  the  llud.son's  Bay  (.'ompany, 
Indian  chiefs,  railroa<l  presidents,  editors, 
premiers,  and  a  host  of  humble  folk — 
knew  him  as  a  keen,  fearless,  un.selfish 
power     for     righteousness     in     whatever 


capacity  he  appeared.  His  delicious  com- 
bination of  diplomatic  ingenuity  and 
gentle  humor  finds  expression  in  many  an 
incident,  whether  suggesting  to  his  Bishop 
what  seemed  best  to  do,  or  circumventing 
Government  red  tape,  or  seeking  funds 
abroad  and  at  home  for  his  work.  Miss 
Hughes  has  made  a  contribution  to  biog- 
raphy, to  history,  and  to  Christianity 
by  writing  so  successfully  the  life  of  the 
Black-Robe  Voyageur. 

McGroarty,  John  S.  California:  Its  History  and 
Romance.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  392.  Los 
Angeles  :    Grafton  Publishing  Co.     $3.50. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  California  from  its  first  occupation 
to  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  It  seems 
to  be  desirably  complete,  and  is  probably 
sufficiently  accurate  for  popular  consump- 
tion; but  as  a  literary  effort  it  is  hardly 
to  be  praised.  The  appendices,  however, 
are  interesting. 

MofTatt,  Mary  Maxwell.  Maria  Theresa.  With 
twenty  illustrations  and  two  maps.  New  York  :  E. 
P.  Dutton   &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

The  difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome 
in  writing  a  biography  of  a  celebrity  are 
many  and  great,  especially  if  the  celebrity 
be  a  famous  sovereign.  At  the  outset  the 
writer  must  decide  whether  the  political 
events  of  the  reign  or  the  sovereign's  per- 
sonality, character,  and  influence  are  to 
be  stressed.  One  volume  can  not  treat 
adequately  of  both.  The  writer  who  does 
not  determine  clearly  and  accurately  the 
dividing  line  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
The  dissatisfaction  of  the  reader  with  the 
"  Maria  Theresa "  of  Mary  Maxwell 
Moffatt  is  due  to  the  writer's  failure  thus 
to  discriminate.  The  book  fails  both  as 
history  and  as  biography. 

The  objection  to  the  book  as  history  is 
that  it  does  not  treat  the  political  events 
and  movements  of  the  times  on  any  scale 
at  all  commensurate  with  their  importance. 
Nevertheless,  it  wiU  prove  of  value  to  the 
hasty  reader  who  wishes  to  refresh  his 
memory  on  the  chief  dates,  events,  and 
people  of  the  times.  The  political  situation 
at  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa's  accession 
and  the  troubles  with  which  she  found  her- 
self immediately  surrounded  are  set  forth 
rather  vividly.  The  Silesian  Wars,  the 
War  with  Charles  of  Bavaria,  and  the  later 
war  of  the  Bavarian  Succession  receive  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Care  is  also  taken 
to  make  clear  the  diplomatic  history  of 
important  events  such  as  the  election  of 
Francis  of  Lorraine  as  Emperor,  the  various 
wars  of  the  reign,  and  especially  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  marriage  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, which  was  the  result  of  a  complete 
change  in  Austria's  foreign  policy,  and  the 
partition  of  Poland.  The  more  important 
educational  and  fiscal  reforms  are  spoken 
of  in  passing. 

The  obj(!ction  to  the  book  as  biography 
— and  the  writer  evidently  wishes  it  to  be 
judged  as  such — is  that  the  reader  finishes 
the  volume  with  no  clear  insight  into  Maria 
Theresa's  character,  no  definite  idea  of  her 
personality,  no  well-defined  conception  of 
her  influence  on  her  country  or  on  the  tim(!s 
in  which  she  livcul,  no  understanding  of  her 
importance  to  the  countri(;s  she  govern(><l, 
and  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  her 
associates  in  the  task  of  government  or  with 
her  friends.  A  biograpliy  which  fulfiihid 
these  requirements  would  amply  justify  the 
reader's  warmest  admiration  for  the 
Empress-Queen.  One  learns,  however,  that 
Maria  Theresa  loved  her  husband,  that  she 
had  sixteen  children,  that  she  always  in- 


sisted on  fresh  air,  that  she  was  stubborn  of 
purpose,  that  she  was  somewhat  given  to 
nepotism,  that  she  slept  little  and  rose 
early,  that  she  was  bigoted  in  religion,  that 
she  was  fond  of  writing  letters  and  of  giv- 
ing advice,  she  had  smallpox,  and  that 
she  grew  very  fat  in  her  old  age.  One  is 
told  several  times  that  she  was  great 
without  being  given  any  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  her  greatness;  mere  statements  of 
this  kind,  unsupported  by  abundant  evi- 
dence, are  not  well  received  at  the  present 
day. 

Montague,  Violette.  Sophie  Dawes,  Queen  of 
Chantilly.  8vo,  pp.  306.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Co.     $4  net. 

The  curious  and  sensational  history  of 
the  Baronne  de  Feucheres  is  told  in  a  full, 
circumstantial,  and  somewhat  sensational 
style  by  Violette  Montague.  In  this  vol- 
ume is  unearthed  the  life  and  successes 
of  one  of  those  adventuresses  who  preyed 
upon  society  during  that  restless,  even 
stormy  period  in  France  which  elapsed 
between  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  and  the 
abdication  of  Louis  Philippe.  She  was 
born  in  1792,  the  daughter  of  the  drunken 
fisherman  Dawes,  at  St.  Helens,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and,  as  this  author  says,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  health,  beauty,  and  intelligence, 
"  perseverance  must  have  kissed  the  baby 
on  both  cheeks."  Perseverance  and  in- 
domitable will  were  indeed  hers,  as  they  are 
naturally  the  property  of  what  the  French 
style  chevaliers  d'industrie.  Shame,  how- 
ever, was  omitted  from  her  catalog  of 
virtues.  She  was  first  seen  in  public  on  a 
low  stage  in  London,  for  which  city  she 
had  left  the  obscurity  of  her  native  village. 

After  her  life  as  a  workhouse  waif  the 
pleasures  of  the  metropolis  intoxicated  her. 
She  was  too  clever,  too  brilliant,  and  too 
beautiful  to  escape  the  eye  of  a  P>ench 
debauchee,  and  after  becoming  the  mis- 
tress in  the  English  capital  of  the  eminent 
French  nobleman,  the  Due  de  Bourbon- 
Cond6,  she  followed  him  to  Paris.  This 
was  after  the  Restoration,  and  to  her  the 
new  court  was  in  its  pristine  glory.  The 
manners  of  the  time  must  be  held  account- 
able for  the  fact  that  in  1817  she  married 
the  Baron  de  Feucheres,  meanwhile  passing 
herself  off  as  the  daughter  of  Bourbon- 
Conde,  with  whom  she  associated  as  his 
mistress.  After  four  years  of  married  life 
her  husband,  in  1822,  repudiated  her,  and 
Louis  XV II  I.  forbade  her  presence  at  the 
court  (1827).  She  then  induced  Bourbon- 
Conde  to  give  her  the  estates  of  Boissy  and 
Saint-L(^u  and  to  sign  a  will  leaving  her 
two  millions  of  francs.  Her  protector  was 
subsequently  found  dead,  suspcmded  to  th<( 
fastening  of  his  bedroom  window.  Many 
suspected  the  Baronne  de  Feucheres,  or 
rather  Sophie  Dawes,  of  being  party  to 
his  d(!ath,  which  sh(^  attributed  to  suicide. 

It  was  in  vain  tliat  tlie  will  mad(^  in  her 
favor  was  attacked  by  othcT  claimants. 
She  carried  off  her  fortune  to  England  and 
died  ten  years  aft(^r  she  left  France. 
Violette  Montagues  writes  as  if  sht;  rathci- 
admired  the  spirit  of  t  his  Phiglish  intrigante. 
The  subject  is  a  highly  unsavory  one,  bul 
from  th(!  i)oint  of  vi(!W  oi  a  book-carperit(  r 
the  work  is  well  done  and  original  author- 
ities frecily  quoted.  The  only  glaring 
excrescence  we  find  in  the  volume  is  th- 
table  of  Bourbon  and  Conde  genealogy, 
which  can  be  found  anywhcsre,  but  does 
not  relate  directly  to  a  lady  who  merely 
lived    in   a   questionable   relation    with    a 
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The  ^Wonder  of  The  Pianola  Piano 

Written  for  THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY  by  E.  S.   Moffat 


HAT  MODERN  invention 
tliiit  you  enjoy  compares 
with  the  Pianola  Piano  for 
sheer  wonder  ?  'J'oday,  we 
will  saj',  you  have  neither 
piano — music,  nor  ability 
to  play.  Save  for  a  natural 
appreciation  of  music,  you 
are.  musically,  no  diflferent  from  the  cave 
dweller  of  ten  thousand  years  ago.  Yet, 
tonight  !  After  the  day's  work  !  You— 
who  could  not  even  hum  a  tune — can  sit 
down  at  a  Pianola  Piano  in  the  same  house 
that  yesterday  was  silent— and  play  anything 
you  want  to  play  !  Frankly,  every  other 
consideration  aside,  doesn't  this  strike  you 
as  a  perfectly  wonderful  thing  ? 

THE  WONDER  OF  YOUR 
REPERTOIRE 

WHAT  shall  you  play  first  ?  Airs  from 
the  musical  comedy,  first  sung  only 
last  night?  You  can  have  them— or  those 
of  foreign  successes,  not  yet  heard  in  this 
country. 

What  next  ?  The  old  airs  you've  known 
since  childhood  ?  You  can  play  them,  every 
one— from  Silver  Threads  to  Sweet  Evalina 
and  The  Mocking  Bird. 

Then  what  ?  A  venturesome  excursion 
into  wonderful  Concert  melodies,  whose 
haunting  fragments  tantalize  your  ear  ? 
Right  here,  the  Pianola  Piano  begins  to  lead 
you  into  Music's  Wonderland. 

Not  one,  but  hundreds  of  exquisite  con- 
ceptions ring  out  from  under  your  hands 
— crisp,  brilliant,  rich  with  the  precious 
surcharge  of  human  feeling.  Before  you 
are  half  aware,  you  are  enjoying  your  own 
masterly  renditions  of  splendid  creations  that 
you  once  thought  far  beyond  your  reach. 

Play  them  all.     Play   '  Faust '  and   '  Car 
men'  and  '  William  Tell.'     Play  '  The  Moon 
light    Sonata  '  —  the    "  Ballade    in    A' — the 
'  Melodic  in  F.'   Play  Grieg  and  Moszkowski. 
Play  Liszt.     Play  Chopin  and   Mendelssohn 
— Mozart  and  Beethoven.      Play  them  boldly 
and  strongly — exaltedly  —  for   their    divine 
harmonies  will  sweep  you  up  from  earthly 
things  and  bear  you  into  Music's  Secret  Gar- 
den, with  the  first  glimpse  of  its   boundless 
reaches  breaking  on  your 
sight. 

And  how  you  havi- 
changed  !  For  the  same 
timid  step  that  took  you 
beyond  the  Gates  also 
swept  aside  the  veil.  Yon 
grow  with  your  new  power, 
and  exult !  You  hear  at 
last  — and  understand  I 
You  have  been  released 
from  dcjifness.  You  have 
won  a  new  language  ovei' 
nigiit.  You  have;  added  ;i 
cul)it  to  your  stature  witli 
your  purse. 

How  wide  is  this  thing 
— ■  Music  ' — tiiat  you  have 
«i)n  ?  I"\)r  you  have  won 
it.  not  in  j>art.  l)ut  in  en- 
tirety. Wider  tiian  yon 
(■an  see.  Deejx'r  than  yon 
can  feel.  Farther  slretcii- 
ing  than  your  years  will 
s))an. 

l''or,  l(Hik  you  !  I5y  I  hi^ 
i>\\v  admirahjc  stc|).  ymi 
lliive  gained  a  greater  abil- 
ity than    llie   Miost    iirolific 


Composer  known  to  Music  or  the  greatest 
Interpreter  ever  born  to  translate  it. 

You  have  obtained  absolute  command  over 
the  archi\es  of  music. 

There  is  nothing  that  you  cannot  play — no 
piece  too  intricate  — no  fingering  too  difficult. 

Not  ten  pieces — -and  not  a  hundred.  Not 
hundreds — but  thousands.  Not  ten  thou- 
sand— but  nearly  twice  ten  thousand.  The 
music  of  two  centuries! 

You — the  non-musician — have  been  en- 
abled, by  the  Pianola  Piano,  to  play  all  the 
good  music  ever  written. 

THE  WONDER  OF  YOUR 
SKILL 

THINK  again  of  your  untrained  fingers. 
Is  it  possible  that  your  unknowing  touch 
can  make  notes  to  ripple  like  running  Mater? 
Can  those  unskilled  hands  be  thistledown? 
Can  they  be  steel  ? 

Feel  the  soft  push  of  the  air  against  the 
keys  as  you  pedal  gently — already  you  sense 
its  flexibility.  Pedal  faster — a  loud  note  is 
coming — strike  it  hard.  Build  up  a  crescendo 
— louder — and  louder — and  louder  !  Strike 
a  crashing  chord  ! 

And — while  its  splendid  echoes  ring — ease 
hand  and  pedal,  till  the  next  note  falls  as 
softly  as  a  breath. 

The  melody  is  next.  It  ought  to  sing — to 
soar  above  the  aclcompaniment  like  the 
meadow  lark  safe  above  the  storm.  Here  the 
Themodist  chooses  the  theme  notes  for  you, 
out  of  bass  or  treble,  and  gives  them  the  deli- 
cate emphasis  of  the  human  touch.  Here, 
too,  the  Graduated  Accompaniment  saves 
your  playing  from  monotony — and  the  Sus- 
taining Pedal  Device  makes  the  wonderful 
vibrations  hang  in  air. 

How  many  wonders  so  far  ?  Four — and 
all  of  them  your  own  accomplishment.  For 
entirely  by  yourself  you  have  struck  the 
right  note — sustained  it  with  the  pedal — 
raised  it  above  the  accompaniment — and  sub- 
dued the  chords  around  it.  Unskilled  you  may 
have  been,  but  no  one  can  say  it  now  for  you 
have  suddenly  gained  the  touch  of  a  Master 
Pianist — sensitive,  delicate  and  imerring. 

And  his  mind — what  of  that  ?  Can  you 
have  his  knowledge  of  expression — his  keen 
intelligence — his  welling  sympathy  ? 


77(1    Itiili-  of  till-  rd/Zij/r." 


Waving  from  side  to  side  on  the  Music 
roll    of   the    Pianola    Piano  is   a    line  —  the 

marvelous  Metrostyle  line-of-interpretation 
— the  supreme  wonder  of  music,  l^'ollow  it 
with  your  tempo-pointer  and  you  will  accom- 
plish Music's  oldest  impossibility — thetrans- 
feren<-e  of  another's  knowledge  into  your 
own  mind.  For.  while  the  Works  of  a 
Composer  live  after  him,  the  expression  with 
which  he  played  them  passes  away  forever 
with  the  man. 

This  expression  you  will  reproduce  !  Cor- 
rectly, delicately.  No  nuance  too  faint,  no 
change, in  tempo  too  swift,  nf)  enchanting 
*' swing  "  too  elusive.  You  will  know  how 
long  to  hold  your  notes,  how  fast  to  make 
your  runs,  how  slowly  to  approach  a  rest. 
And  you  will  have  the  greatest  minds  in  the 
world  [of  music  to  teach  you.  What  else 
remains? 

With  this  supreme  acquisition,  you,  who 
were  until  today  unskilled  as  well  as  un- 
learned, will  have  all  that  music  can  give  you 
—  all  given  through  the  Pianola  Piano  — 
knowledge — repertoire  and  skill. 

IMPORTANT  TO  THE  MUSIC 
LOVER 

IT  is  to  the  public's  advantage 'to  know  that 
the  genuine  Pianola  Piano  is  made  only 
by  the  Aeolian  Company.  In  buying  any  of 
the  other  instruments  which  the  Pianola 
Piano's  success  has  brought  upon  the  nuirket. 
the  purchaser  foregoes  important  advantages 
like  the  Metrostyle,  Themodist.  Graduated 
Accompaniment.  Sustaining  Pedal  Device, 
etc..  which  are  essential  to  an  artistic  per- 
formance and  contribute  vibilly  to  the 
pleasure  of  playing  the  Pianola  Piano.  The 
preference  of  the  musical  world,  of  the  edu- 
cational world  and  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  music-loving  public  has  given  to  the 
Pianola  Piano  a  standing  not  shared  even  in 
slight  degree  by  any  other  Player-piano 
whatsoever. 

There  are  but  five  Pianola  Pianos,  namely — 
the  Steinway,  Weber.  Steck,  Wheelock,  and 
Stuj'vesant  Pianola  Pianos.  Theirprices  range 
from .$j,>0  for  the  Stuyvesant  Upright  Pianola 
Piano  up  to  .SjOOOfor  the  superb  Stein- 
way (}rand  Pianola  Piano. 
Tiu'se  instruments  are 
piu-chasable  on  very  low 
monthly  payments  when 
desired,  and  liberal  allow- 
ance is  made  on  instru- 
ments taken  in  exchange. 
The  Aeolian  Company 
are  the  largest  mantifac- 
lurers  of  musical  instru- 
ments in  the  ^\'()rld.  They 
have  ageiicii-s  in  all  princi- 
pal cities  and  maintain 
their  own  Hiiinches  in 
Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Cin- 
cinnati. Indianapolis.  Day- 
ton. Fort  Way  lie  in  tliis 
(•(uiiitry.  Also  the  Aeolian 
('(>in|)aiiy  iiiaint.ains  tlircet 
foreign  branclu-s  in  the 
i-ities  of  London,  Paris. 
Berlin.  Madrid  and  in 
.S\(lni'\,  .Melbotirne  and 
Adelaide.  Australia. 

l'"iill  iiif'orniat ion  is  con- 
tained ill  Catalog  A.  w  liich 
is  obtainable  on  re(|Uest 
from  The  Ai-olian  Co..  ;{()-.' 
l-'iffh  Avenue.  New    ^'ork. 
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Hose  That  Can  Go  Anywhere 


Those  who  know  what  Hole- 
proof "  are  like  never  wear  any  other 
hose — no  matter  where  they  tjo. 
You'll  find  "Holeproof"  in  the 
ballroom  —  silky,  sheer  and  soft. 
You'll  find  the  Lustre  Hose — the 
"Holeproof"  that  looks  like  silk — 
and  you'll  find  the  silk  itself.  The 
style  of  these  wonderful  hose  is  equal 
to  any  surroundings. 

The   Reason 

The  reason  is  in  the  quality.  We 
pay  for  the  yarn  that  goes  into  'Hole- 
proof" an  average  of  seventy  cents 
per  pound.     That  is  the  top  market 

tlolepfoomosieru 

FOR  MEN  women'  AND  CHILDREN^ 

The  genuine  are  sold  in  your  town.  We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on 
request,  or  ship  direct  where  there's  no  dealer  near,  charges  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  remittance. 

Six  pairs  of  '  Holeproof"  guaranteed  six  months  for  men,  womenand  chil- 
dren, cost  SI.  50  upto  ^3,  according  to  finishand  weight.    Silk  "Holeproof," 
three  pairs  guaranteed  three  months,  for  men  $2 — for  women  $i. 
Write  for  free  book,   "  How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy." 
HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  loi  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Caniulii,  Ltd.,  London,  n.in..  Distributors  for  C.inadn 

Tampico  News  Co.,  S.  A  .  City  of  Mexirn.  Agents  for  Mf.\ir:iii  K  ]ni»)lif  {'2Hii) 


price  for  cotton  yarn.  We  could  buy 
common  yarn  for  thirty  cents.  But 
we  use  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
cotton,  the  finest  and  softest  and 
longest  fibered.  Because  it  is  strong 
^id  light  in  weight  we  can  make 
sheer  hose  that  last  six  months. 
No  maker  who  pays  any  less  for 
yarn  can  ever  make  hose  as  good. 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  bears 
the  above  signature  —  that  of  the 
originator.  No  other  hose  are  gen- 
uine.     So  look  for  that  mark. 


tUr.  U.S. 
Pat.  OfBcc,  1904 
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I  hf  «tnl %'  tlrtip- 
p«T  that  RtropK 
«nv   r«ior  dla:,— 

(Jnarantrvd 
tor  llfr. 


HraiKlt'H  i'at4-iit<-<l  AulomaLi.-  K:l 
Z"rStrof>per. automatically  puts  a 
p.-rffTlediccon  any  razor,  old  style  or  suft-l;. 
Hii:  m  lUr.      Kvory  man   wants  on*-      \\  rii*- 
'I'lirlc  for  t'Tiiis,  priirt-tt  an'l  tprritf.rv. 
I».  KrandtCatlpryro.,  H4  «.  Kroadway.N.V. 


WESHIPo-BPPROVAL 

Wt/M'uf  a  cfnf  dffi't tit,  pr^phy  the  freight 
ADdall^v  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  leara  our 
unheard  o/  pruts  and  tnaruelous  offtrs 
on  hfj^hcst  gra  le   i^iw  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  Xc'.to^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  atiyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  Ur(;e  Art  Catalog 
and  team  our  -wonderful  propoi  itton  oo  first 
sarrii>ie  tiicyf.Ie  g''in(f  to  your  towo. 

everywhere  are 

making    big 

rri'.nry  exhibiting  and  selling  our  hityclei. 

Wa  Sell  cheaper  than  any  othrr  fat^tory^ 

TIRES,  Coaatar-Braka  rear  wheatap 

repairs  and  all  sun'Irics  at  half  usual  prxcct. 

Do  Hot  Walt;  write  today  fur  otir  *^ecxal  tfftr. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dapi     T-172,    CHICAGO 


RIDER  AGENTS 


The  Whispering 

Telephone  Mouthpiece 

Makes  All  Phones  Private 


Made  of 
aluminum— 
hence 
sanitary 


Price 
7Sc 


Enables  you  to 
a  1  k  at  your 
"esk  or  in 
your  homo 
in  a  whis- 
per so  that 
what  you 
say  can- 
not bo 
heard  by 
t  h  o  s  o 
around 
you.  The 
small 
oone  on 
inside  of 
mouthpiece 
so  diHtrioutes 
,  and  intensifies 
the  voice  that  this 
is  made  possible.  Can  be  used  on  any  telephone 
and  is  endorsed  by  telephone  companies  every- 
where. Kspec-ially  adapted  for  longdistance  use. 
Guaranteed  aa  represented  or  your  money  refunded 

The  S.&M.  Electric  Co.  (Inc.) 

Manufacturer  a — 469  iMonadnock  Block — Chicago 
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EIE 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  340) 

scion  of  the  race.  The  bibliography  is,  how- 
ever, valuable,  and  there  are  some  ten 
illustrations  of  rare  value.  The  index  is 
interesting,  altho  we  always  think  passim 
opposite  a  proper  name  means  slovenly 
work. 

Porter,  Robert  P.  The  Full  Recognition  of  Japan. 
Being  a  detailed  account  of  the  economic  progress  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  to  1911.  Decorated  cloth, 
large  8vo,  pp.  790.     New  York:    Henry  Frowde. 

Written  by  a  man  of  international 
reputation  as  an  investigator,  economist, 
and  vigorous  writer,  this  imposing  volume 
demands  the  closest  attention  from  all  who 
care  to  understand  the  power  and  progress 
of  Japan,  and  to  forecast  the  changes 
which  are  so  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  Far 
East.  The  book  is  the  result  of  a  second 
visit  to  Japan,  made  by  Mr.  Porter  in 
behalf  of  the  London  Times,  under  whos(> 
powerful  influences  every  source  of  infor- 
mation was  opened  to  him — a  privilege 
his  long  training  as  a  journaUst  and  inves- 
tigator enabled  him  to  utilize  as  few  others 
could  do.  His  book  is  therefore  a  cyclo- 
pedia, wonderfully  digested,  of  up-to-date 
facts  relating  to  the  Mikado's  Empire  and 
its  appendages,  Korea,  Formosa,  and 
southern  Manchuria. 

The  history  of  Japan  is  briefly  sketched 
to  show  the  origins  of  national  and  social 
characteristics  and  the  course  of  economic 
development  there.  To  education  is  given 
two  chapters,  two  others  to  the  present 
military  strength,  and  one  to  the  system  of 
finance.  Then  follows  a  treatment  in 
succession  of  various  resources  and  prod- 
ucts, industrial  progress  and  its  concomi- 
tants in  trade,  labor,  wages,  and  the  like; 
a  discussion  of  the  new  tariff,  railways, 
and  other  public  works,  and  municipal 
progress.  The  last  topic  is  treated  at  con- 
siderable length,  the  larger  cities  being 
studied  separately  with  reference  to  then- 
government,  financing,  improvements,  and 
commercial  aspects.  Intelligent  accounts 
and  comments  on  the  intellectual  aspects  of 
modern  Japanese  life  as  shown  in  their  art, 
literature,  journalism,  the  drama,  and 
philanthropic  movements  complete  the 
ri'view  for  Nippon.  Then  follows  what  is 
doing  for  the  advancement  of  the  inhab- 
itants and  their  interests  in  Formosa, 
Korea,  and  elsewhere  outside  of  Nippon. 

Mr.  Porter's  report  is,  on  th<>  whole,  dis- 
tinctly favorable  and  encouraging.  He  de- 
nies that  the  Japanese  are  merely  a  nation 
of  imitators,  averse  to  foreigners  or  lacking 
in  real  efficiency.  He  believes  the  tendency 
is  to  continued  and  wise  advancement, 
beneficial  not  only  to  that  nation,  but  to 
the  world  in  all  its  Eastern  relations. 

It  is  a  book  every  publicist,  financier, 
and  well-wisher  of  Japan  should  study. 

Richard,  Ernst.  History  of  German  Civilization. 
8vo,  pp.  546.    New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.     $2. 

Ther(^  are  two  ways  of  treating  so  broad 
a  subject  as  (Jerman  civilization.  The 
first  would  be  carried  out  by  giving  a 
description  of  German  manners,  art, 
politics,  and  society  as  they  exist  at  present, 
or  at  some  definite  i)eriod;  the  second  is 
that  method  chosen  by  Professor  Richard, 
who  begins  with  Indo-European  origins, 
and  proceeds  to  German  topics  and  on  to 
the  whole  account  of  German  development 


For  III-:!!!!  Fsie 
Tak(>  Horwlord's  A«'l«l  I'liOHphjilc 

Relieves  tired  nerviB.  brain  faK  and  lu  iidarhes   follow- 
ing mental  strain,  orcrwork  or  worr> , 
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up  to  the  present  year.  The  work  is  well 
done  and  has  a  good  index.  As,  however, 
it  will  mainly  be  used  as  a  guide-book  to 
historical  study,  we  feel  that  the  omis- 
sion of  a  bibliography  is  a  somewhat 
serious  blemish. 

Peck,  Harry  Thurston.  History  of  Classical 
Philology.  8vo,  pp.  491.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $2. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  condensed  com- 
])ilations  which  nowadays,  when  accurately 
made,  do  so  much  to  serve  as  keys  and  clues 
to  the  study  and  investigation  of  vast  fields 
of  knowledge.  The  accomplished  scholar 
and  philologist  of  whom  this  is  the  latest 
production  has  done  much  for  the  advan- 
tage both  of  American  teachers  and  pupils 
by  the  publication  of  this  epitome. 

Rolland,  Romain.  Tolstoy.  8vo,  pp.  321.  New 
York:    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.     $1.50. 

This  book  is  not  a  formal  biography  of 
the  Russian  author  and  reformer,  but  a 
study  of  his  life  as  a  process  of  intellectual 
growth  and  development.  From  this 
point  of  view  Mr.  Rolland  considers  the 
childhood  of  Tolstoy  in  the  old  house  at 
Yaznaga  Polyana,  "  the  open  glade,"  where 
he  "  scarcely  knew  his  parents."  Left  to 
servants  and  governors,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  stories  from  the  Bible,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Russian  legends.  In 
his  boyhood  "  he  was  a  solitary."  "At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  ceased  to  pray." 
"  Nevertheless,"  he  says,  "  I  did  believe  in 
something."  This  exactly  represents  Tol- 
stoy's attitude  throughout  his  life.  He 
hovered  between  faith  and  doubt  and  spun 
out  his  intellectual  resources  in  theories. 
We  find  the  present  series  of  studies  very 
interesting.  Tolstoy  has  been  so  much  read 
and  quoted  that  we  can  only  recommend 
our  readers  to  take  this  book  as  a  clear 
and  masterly  resume  of  Tolstoyism. 
The  author  shows  a  profound  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  and  character 
of  the  Russian  sage.  His  painstaking, 
eloquent,  and  sympathetic  work  has  been 
well  translated  from  the  French  by  Bernard 
Miall. 

stokes,  Hugh.  Madame  de  Brinvilliers  and  Her 
Times.  1630  1676.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  391. 
New  York;    John  Lane  Co.    $4  net. 

Among  criminal  cases  which  have  at- 
tracted unusual  attention  is  that  of  Marie 
Marguerite  d'Aubray,  Marquise  de  Brin- 
villiers. Since  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it  by  French  or  English 
authors  until  Mr.  Stokes  saw  fit  in  the 
present  voIuhk!  to  revive  the  story  for 
EngUsh  readers.  He  has  desired,  however, 
not  so  much  to  recount  the  crimes  of  the 
Marquise  and  her  poisons  as  to  picture 
the  lively  circles  in  which  she  lived.  But 
if  Madame  de  Brinvilliers's  career  is  chiefly 
important  as  shedding  light  on  the  timers 
in  which  slie  lived,  one  would  wish  that 
the  author  had  not  devoted  so  much  of  the 
book  to  th(^  history  of  the  crime  and  its 
discovery  and  the  trial  that  resulted  in 
her  death.  Indeed,  the  involved  and 
detailed  record  of  the  testimony  will  be 
wearisome  to  most  readers  in  si)ite  of  the 
author's  ai)ologetic  warning  that  wicked 
IM'ople  are  generally  more  interesting  than 
the  good — a  common  falla<-y  among  a  de- 
creasing nunib(\r  of  writers.  One  also  won- 
ders whether  Mswlanie  de  lirinvilliers,  who 
"  lived  in  a  particularly  \  icious  circle,  and, 
so  far  as  she  was  led  away  from  th(>  i)aths 
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1  Two  Vowels  and  Two  Consonants — in  a  Panel  i 


■ 


We  are  proud 
of  our  products 
so  we  put 
our  name  on 
them  like  this 


■ 


In  the  little  city  of  Stamford,  Connecticut 
— there  are  over  three  thousand  clean-cut 
American  workingmen — busy  making  these 
four  little  letters  mean  something. 

Y-A-L— E  and  the  panel  like  this  CYALC^ 
is  the  mark  we  put  on  the  best  locks  and  hard- 
ware it  is  possible 
for  men  to  make. 

For  more  than  M 
thirty  years  that 
name  with  its  four 
letters  has  been 
the  standard  of 
Quality  in  the 
whole  hardware 
world.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  too 
good  for  it  ! 

Any  material — 
any  machine  that 
could  make  Yale 
Products  better, 
or,  without  lower- 
ing their  quality, 
could  reduce  their 
price,  has  been  in- 
stantly provided. 

In  the  making  of 
things — mi'H  count 
more  than  ma- 
chines. 

So,  from  the  very 
start  The  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufac- 
turing Company 
has  made  it  a  car- 
dinal principle  of 
its  business  to  wel- 
come men  of  the 
highest  stamp. 

When  wc  say  we 
are  proud  of  the 
word  YALE  and 
of  all  it  stands  for  it 
is  the  whole  com- 
pany who  speak. 
Thewhole  company 
of  laborers  and  me- 
chanics, of  artists 
and  artisans — of 
the  office  forces,  of 
salesmen  and  of  the 
higher  officials. 

Every  single  man  of  all  these  thousands, 
has  but  one  single  object — the  advancement 
of  the  word  VALE. 

Every  one  of  them  knows  that  this  comes 
only  with  the  constant  raising  of  quality  in 
the  product  —  constant  attention  to  the 
smallest  desires  of  dealer  and  consumer; 
in  meticulous  honesty  to  the  Product— and 
fairness  to  its  users. 

This  ambition  has  been  instilled  into 
every  member  of  the  organization,  from 
the  beginning. 

ilillllllllllliillliMiMMIIIIIIiilllllMIIII^ 


It  has  swept  on,  by  very  force  of  numbers  | 
into  a  great  influence,  that  has  its  effect  on  m 
those  who  sell  to  the  company  its  raw  ma-  a 
terials,  and  on  those  that  buy  its  finished  J 
product.  It  has  welded  and  united  tiie  J 
efforts  of  all  these  men  by  making  their  ■ 
interests  the  same.   And  it  has  drawn  to  this  ■ 

organization  men  m 
whom  no  mereB 
B  money  offer  would  | 
have  served  to  J 
tempt.  B 

Hardware  mer-  ( 
chants  who  sell  | 
Yale  Products  are  J 
pretty  good  people  ■ 
to  deal  with.  ■ 

The  very"  fact  m 
that  they  do  sell  ■ 
them  shows  plamly  ■ 


their 


YALE 

Locks  and 
Hardware 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  Murray  St.  ,Neu'  York 


The  Makers  of 
Yale  Products 
Locks,  Padlocks, 
Builders'  Hardware, 
Door  Checks  and 
Chain    Hoists. 

iillilllllil 


regard  for 
your  interest — m 
their  belief  inTrad-  B 
ing  tip,  their  appre-  m, 
ciation  of  Quality  H 
merchandise.  J 

Yale     Products  ■ 
cover  a  wide  range  B 

a  of   articles — and  a  m 

%  still  wider  range  of 

I  price. 

1       Very  often,    the 

■  highest    priced    is 

■  cheapestintheend. 

But  sometimes 
—  for  some  pur- 
poses, the  best  is 
too  good. 

A  bank  lock  is 
ill  fitted  for  a  sum- 
mer cottage ! 

There  is  a  Yale 
Lock,  there  is  Yale 
Hardware,  for 
every  lock  and 
hardware  purpose. 

Each   is,  we   be- 
lieve, a  little  better 
for    its    price    and 
purpose     than   the 
product    of    other 
makers.       Some) 
are   so   very    much  H 
better  that  there  is  B 
no  fair  basis  of  comparison  at  all. 

You  may  go  wrong  in  buying  nondescript 
hardware,  as  in  nondescript  anything  else. 

Find  the  mark  YALE  and  you  can't  go 
wrong. 

Yes — Who  made  it  is  pretty  important — 
whatever  you  buy. 

Especially  so  where,  as  in  locks  and  hard- 
ware, you  must  stake  so  much  on  your  faith 
in  the  maker. 

If  you  are  building — you  will  be  interested 
in  our  illustrated  book  on  The  Hardware  For 
Your  Home.    It  is  free.    May  we  send  it  ? 

iBIIillllliiliilliillillH 


Local  Offices: 
Chicago  San  Francisco 

London       Paris       Hamburg 

■■IIIIIIM 


Vulcan  Electric 
Wax 
C  Melter 

"  Every    hank, 

express  oHice 
bond  house,  jeweler  and  bottler,  every  nu-r- 
cantile  or  mail  order  house  ou^ht  to  liave  one. 
Wax  means  money — Time  is  money — The 
Vulcan  saves  hotli.  It's  a  little  wonder — 
always  ready --makes  every  package  neat 
and  nice — Write  for  particulars. 

Vulcan  Electric  Heating  Co.,  ii„'iV,i'iI.,\.v. 
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In  tlii>  NDaiiweliavecaii^htthefrafrraiueof  real  violets. 

.Send  ij-  in  stan)|)s  for  a  S.imple  C.ike  today. 
TiiH  .Andkkw  JrkchnsCo.,       ukit.  S,        cisciNNAri.o. 
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The  SWOBODA  SYSTEM 

of  Physiological  Exercise 

I  AM  teaching  intelligent  men,  brain 
workers,  the  ideal  principles  of  attaining 
and  preserving  perfect  health.  It  is  not  a 
problematical  theory,  but  a  system  of  physio- 
logical treatment  based  upon  absolutely  cor- 
rect scientific  facts.  And  if  you  will  follow 
my  instructions  for  a  few  weeks  I  will  prom- 
ise you  such  a  superb  muscular  development 
and  such  a  degree  of  vigorous  health  as  to 
forever  convince  you  that  intelligent  direction 
of  muscular  effort  is  just  as  essential  to  success 
in  life  as  intelligent  mental  effort. 

No  pupil  of  mine  will  have  to  digest  his  food  with  pepsin  nor  assist  nature  with 
a  dose  of  physic.  1  will  give  you  an  appetite  and  a  strong  stomach  to  take  care  of 
it ;  a  digestive  system  that  will  fill  your  veins  with  rich  blood ;  a  strong  heart  that 
will  regulate  circulation  and  improve  assimilation ;  a  pair  of  lungs  that  will  purify  your 
blood ;  a  liver  that  will  work  as  nature  designed  it  should ;  a  set  of  nerves  that  will 
keep  you  up  to  the  standard  of  physical  and  mental  energy.  I  will  increase  your 
nervous  force  and  capacity  for  mental  labor,  making  your  daily  work  a  pleasure. 
You  will  sleep  as  a  man  ought  to  sleep.  You  will  start  the  day  as  a  mental  worker  must 
who  would  get  the  best  of  which  his  brain  is  capable.  I  can  promise  you  all  of  this 
because  it  is  common-sense,  rational  and  just  as  logical  as  that  study  improves  the  intellect. 

WHAT   OTHERS   HAVE   TO   SAY 


"  My  banker  said  today  he  would  not  take  $iooo 
for  benefit  received  13  years  ago  from  you." 

■'  If  you  are  doing  for  others  what  you  are  f or'me 
your  work  is  truly  wonderful." 

"I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly ,and 
without  flattery  believe  that  its  propagation  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  country.' 

"  It  has  cured  my  constipation,  bettered  my 
digestion,  improved  assimilation  and  circulation, 
placed  a  rosier  color  in  my  cheeks,  made  me 
stouter,  stronger,  healthier,  and  happier.'' 

"  Cannot  describe  the  satisfaction  I  feel." 

"  Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in 
increased  mental  and  physical  capacity." 

"  Words  cannot  descrilie  the  new  life  it  imparts 
both  to  body  and  brain."' 

"Forthirty  years  troubled  with  constipation.  Your 
treatment  has  done  for  me  what  no  medicine  did." 


"  Did  not  expect  such  wonderful  results." 

"Stomach  and  bowels  improve  remarkably  in 
30  days." 

"If  anyone  had  told  me  that  my  chest  measure- 
ment could  be  increased  three  inches  in  two 
months  I  should  have  laughed  at  him,  but  this  is 
iust  what  has  happened  to  me.  I  thought  that  my 
health  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  I  find  now 
that  I  did  not  know  what  really  good  health  was." 

"  Your  treatment  has  done  me  a  world  of  good. 
Feel  100  per  cent,  better.  I  am  working  again  and 
that  is  more  than  medicine  did  for  me.  Everyone 
remarks  how  much  better  I  seem  to  be.  Before  I 
started  your  course  three  weeks  ago  my  chest 
measurement  was  33!4  i"^ 
Today  1  measure  38  in~  I 
sleep  better  jind  eat  like 
a  hungry  man." 


THE  FASCINATING  STORY  OF  THE 
SWOBODA  SYSTEM 

How  It  came  into  existence  through  necessity,  "  The  Dangers 
of  Eaercise,  "  together  with  "  His  Fight  For  Life,"  will  be 
sent    you   FREIE    for   the   asking. 

1  will  also  send  you  FF^EIE  a  full  description  of  the  principle  of 
tfie  System,  showing  how  you  also  may  become  strong,  efficient, 
vigorous  and  well.    Write  today. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  ^'A°s,!^;s'rTo'N"S!"a: 


Print  Your  O'wn 


<.'arrlH.  ciiTulnrs,  (K>ok8,  newspaper  Pivss  $0. 
Lar?*T  $1S.  R^Aary  $60.  Save  money.  Bis  piv.fit 
printiii:.'  for  others.  All  ^-asy.  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  ratalog-.  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  iic. 
THE  PUKSS  CO.,  Merlden.Conneotlnil. 


New  Typewriter  m 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket. Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  $100  Machine.  Over  22,000  in  Daily  Use. 
BconeC  Portable  Typtwriltr  )juh  Ich.i  tlian  2150  partH.  aealnxt 
^|0',"  .  ^^HH|^^^^J7iKit»:i700lnot)ierK.  Tliat'8 
J>  10  °  .^■TfifiTiT'fr^^*''"  "•■'■'■et  of  our  818  price. 
^  .^^.^auiiai^^^    II   .  I, ullt  In  till- famous 

,  KIllott-riHlicr  BlI- 

Jlng    Machine 

|l-actory.8oldon 

money-ljack- 

j  unlesH  •  Batls- 

(lf<l  euurantv. 

wt.4!*iij§.    you 

•■an  carry  for  homo 
Li^e,  bualii««g  or 
trlpi.  8*0(1  for 
f:n\\'/t%n'\  Afrt<l. 
I'rupoitllon* 


A.  O.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York 


IN/*/V%E-OrN  MUTO  ROBEv 
d;-|  rk  GO  I*ICI-:P.1III.  Diiertfi-omniill.  For  automohilc. 
•P  A\^«  ,.ai.,.j„„,.  „i  j,,,^„i,.|.  \nwr  name,  initinls,  or  in- 
itials and  towji  woven  in.  Can't  be  removed  willinut  (lestr<iy- 
inff  robe.  JSanio  quality  rot>o  vuthout  naiiie  woven  in  would 
eost  $I.'i.flO  elsewhere.  The  Name-On  Auto  Robe  is  of  ,lyed-in-tlie- 
yarn  Mohair  of  extra  lon^-  fibre.  Warm,  without  extra  weixht. 
In  fast,  two-er>lor  coinbinatif»ns  fi-oni  any  twoof  these:  Blaek, 
Fawn,  Auto  (Jray.  Mai'oon,  Olive  Green,  Dark  Bin--.  Leatlier. 
Special  sizes  to  order.  Priees  reasonable.  Bound  with  felt:  >A 
X  72  inchei.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write/or  liaiiklet. 
).  ii  v..  PAWSO.N',  llaneoFk  Ic  Somerket  Streets,  rhlladelphla 
Mf^'      ■'  T.  \1iI.-H  f.ii-  *_'l  y4-;iis.  A'_'ents  Wan  ted  .-vei  yvs  here. 


of  righteousness  "  (a  considerable  distance 
in  this  case),  "  can  not  be  called  represen- 
tative of  her  sex  in  France,"  is  as  suited  to 
throw  light  on  her  times  as  one  of  the 
larger  and  more  influ(nitial  and  perhaps  (  ? ) 
more  interesting  class  which  included 
Descartes,  Molicre,  Corneille,  and  the 
Arnatilds  of  Port  Royal.  The  book  is  full 
of  many  curious  and  quaint  references,  and 
has  very  evidently  involved  much  inves- 
tigation and  study. 

Warren,  Charles.  A  History  of  the  American  Bar. 
8vo,  pp.  586.     Boston:    Little,  Brown    &  Co.     $4. 

We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
point  to  English  Common  Law  as  our 
heritage  that  it  is  with  a  shock  that  we 
learn  that  our  ancestors  were  anything  but 
proud  of  this  birthright.  Because  of  the 
distrust  and  hatred  of  it  arising  out  of  its 
rigors  and  technicalities,  statutes  were 
passed  in  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and 
Pennsylvania  forbidding  even  the  citation 
of  English  cases  decided  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Indeed,  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  was  a  mooted  question  whether 
the  English  Coinmon  Law  as  it  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  emigration  was  binding  in 
her  courts.  Mr.  Charles  Warren,  of  the 
Boston  bar,  considers  this  prejudice  against 
the  English  Common  Law  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  that  "  retarded  the  development 
of  the  American  lawyer,"  discussing  this 
with  many  other  interesting  topics  in  his 
"  History  of  the  American  Bar." 

In  this  book  Mr.  Warren  does  not  out- 
line the  development  of  American  institu- 
tions, nor  even  of  American  law.  Nor  has 
he  given  merely  a  series  of  "  lives  "  of  our 
lawyers  and  judges.  He  has  sought  rather 
to  sketch  the  growth  of  the  American  bar 
as  a  whole,  by  sketching  the  legal  careers 
of  its  members  and  by  showing  the  condi- 
tions among  which  they  lived  and  labored 
and  the  influence  they  exerted. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  book  Mr.  Warren 
treats  of  the  American  bar  from  the 
Colonial  times  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Considering  the  subject  from  many  differ- 
ent angles,  he  tells  us  about  the  lawyers  and 
judges  of  the  colonies,  about  the  first  bar 
associations,  and  he  compares  the  law  and 
lawyers  of  America  with  those  of  England 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Interesting 
as  showing  the  tools  with  which  the  early 
lawyers  worked  is  the  chapter  on  law-books 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  se(H)nd  part  of  the  book  carries  us 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  history 
does  not  extend  beyond  1860.  The  author 
touches  upon  such  (jollateral  subjects  as  the 
rise  of  railroad  and  corporation  law  and 
the  era  of  code-making  b(*tw(>en  1820  and 
1800,  and  discusses  American  law-books 
down  to  1910.  Biographical  matter  is 
more  available  or  at  any  rate  is  more 
freely  used  in  the  second  part  of  tht^  book, 
and  the  author  gives  some  graphic  charac- 
terizations of  the  more  eminent  judges 
and  lawyiTs. 

Among  the  many  interesting  side-lights 
thrown  by  Mr.  Warren  upon  important 
cases  and  curious  legal  happenings,  we 
note  his  reference  to  the  earliest  legal 
mention  of  railroads  in  this  country.  He 
tells  how,  in  1825,  (Jovernor  Levi  Lincoln 
of  Massachusetts,  in  his  message  approving 
a  canal  from  Boston  to  the  Connecticut 
River,  suggested  that  he  had  been  "  a.s- 
sured  that  another  mode,  railways,  had 
been    approved    of    in    England,"    adding. 
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"  how  far  they  would  be  affected  by  our 
severe  frosts  can  not  be  conjectured  yet." 
The  first  mention  of  the  term  "  railroad  " 
to  be  found  in  the  Massachusetts  reports 
is  in  the  case  of  In  re  Wellington  (10  Pick. 
87),  decided  in  1834,  where  the  Court 
refers  to  "  railroads,  a  recent  form  of 
public  works." 

Welorrt,  Eugene.  The  Vicissitudes  of  a  Lady-in- 
Waiting.  Translated  by  Lilian  O'Neill.  With  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  and  16  other  illustrations. 
Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  300.  New  York:  John  Lane  Co. 
$4  net. 

This  is  a  book  which  students  of  the 
history  and  politics  of  France  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  will  want  to 
read.  The  lady  who  became  the  Duchess 
de  Narbonne-Lara,  with  whose  vicissitudes 
as  lady-in-waiting  to  the  daughters  of  the 
former  King  the  book  deals  in  studious 
detail,  was  in  the  very  center  of  court  life, 
and  a  confidante  of  royalty  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  Hence  her  story  throws  much 
light  from  the  interior,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  history  of  those  spectacular  days. 
Flitting  through  the  pages  are  sinister 
figures  enough,  yet  there  is  little  of  the  spice 
of  scandal,  or  "secrets  of  the  court"; 
but  a  plain,  almost  prosaic  account  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  great  house  in  whose 
ruin  the  Duchess  de  Narbonne  was  in- 
volved, and  to  which  she  continued  so 
heroically  faithful.  In  Madame  de 
Narbonne's  life  "  we  can  study  most  of  the 
privileges  and  advantages,  the  virtues  and 
the  failings  of  the  nobility."  She  is  "  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  the  most  inter- 
esting specimens  of  that  class  of  society." 
At  one  time  or  another  she  "  stept  into  the 
lives  of  some  of  these  celebrated  characters, 
and  brought  about  some  event  that  belongs 
to  history,  and  which,  but  for  her  influence, 
might  never  have  taken  place."  So  the 
author  claims  the  attention  of  the  reader; 
and  it  is  a  claim  he  wiU  readily  allow  after 
perusal,  while  the  special  student  of  the 
period  will  note  the  book  as  an  addition  to 
his  library  of  reference. 

MOTORING   IN   NORTH   AFRICA 

Ayer,  Emma  Burbank.  A  Motor  Flight  through 
Algeria  and  Tunisia.  Illustrated  from  photographs 
bv  the  author.  Cloth,  pp.  445.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg   &  Co.     $2. 

This  book  is  a  hybrid  plant,  partaking 
to  a  marked  degree  of  the  characteristics  of 
each  of  its  parents,  the  matter-of-fact 
tourist  manual  and  the  traveler's  journal. 
It  is  the  detailed  record  of  the  author's 
<>xtended  motor-trip  through  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,  filled  in  at  proper  points  with 
material  of  a  guide-book  sort.  The  trip 
included  points  as  far  west  as  Tlemcen, 
as  far  south  as  Ghardaia  and  Touggourt. 
and  as  far  east  as  Medinin.  This  region 
is  a  comparatively  new  one  to  the  tourist, 
and  the  automol)iie  seems  to  afford  a  rapid 
means  of  "  .sight.sceing  "  there.  Yet  it  may 
b(i  doubted  whether  on(>  can  hear  "  th(^  East 
a-callin'  "  till  "  you  can't  'eed  nothin' 
el.se  "  wh<;n  one  skims  over  the  sandy  roads 
and  into  the  oasis  towns  in  a  car.  And 
if  one  does  hear,  one  longs  at  once  to 
chaugti  duster  and  goggles  for  l)urnoose  an<l 
haik,  to  turn  one's  back  on  all  iron  and 
steel  and  machinery  for  llu^  soft  Iread  and 
swaying  lurch  of  (lie  desert  camel.  One  is 
surprized  at  the  d<'gree  with  which  Mrs. 
Ayer  .seems  to  have  overcome  this  dilTuMilty 
and  at  the  success  with  wliieh  she  de|)icts 
the  life  iind  color  of  Xortli  .\frica.  The 
picture  are  plentiful  and  are  generally 
satisfa<'torv. 
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We 
Guarantee 

L  TTwt  the  Royal  Standard  Typewriter 
is  made  of  the  highest  grade  ma- 
terials   obtainable    and    by    the 
most  skillful   workmen   money 
can  hire; 

That  it   will  do  work  of  the 
best  quality  for  a  ereater 
length  of  time  at  less  ex- 
t    peose    for    upkeep    than 
^t    any  other    typewriter, 
regardless  of  price. 
i  ROTU  TYfEVMm_gM!PANY  j 


New  Model  5 

The  latest  development 
in  typewriters — has  Two- 
color  Ribbon,  Tabulator. 
Back  Spacer;  also  Hinged 
Paper  Fingers,  Tilting 
Paper  Table,  Roller-bear- 
ing Escapement,  Dust 
Shields,  and  other  de- 
sirable improvements  to 
be  found  only  in  the 
Royal.  Price  $75,  every- 
thing included, noextras. 


The  Royal  Typewriter 

Endorsed  by  ^^Big  Business'^ 

Many  of  the  largest  and  most  exacting  concerns 
in  America  have  adopted  the  Royal  as  their  stand- 
ard typewriter  equipment. 

They  began  by  trying  one  machine;  they  now 
use  hundreds.  They  could  afFord  any  typewriter; 
they  use  the  Royal  because  they  have  proved  that 
for  efficiency,  combined  with  economy,  the  Royal 
stands  without  equal  among  all  typewriters. 

Let  this  truth  sink  deep.  It  emphasizes  why 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  firm  to  get  the  facts 
concerning  the  Royal.     Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

Fact  1  —  The  Royal  is  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  do  hiyhcst 
grade  work  for  a  lonsjer  time,  at  less  upkeeo  expense,  than 
machines  usually  listed  33?^  per  cent.  hiHlier  in  price. 

Fact  2  —  The  Royal  has  every  desirable  feature  and  improve- 
ment to  be  found  in  any  typewriter,  with  several  features 
exclusively  Royal. 

Facts  —  The  Royal  has  established  a  new  standard  of  type- 
writer endurance.  We  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  Royal 
wearing  out  in  reasonable  service. 

Fact4  —  There  are  fewer  Royal  repair  men  today,  per  thousand 
machines  in  use,  than  for  any  other  typewriter. 

Facts  —  When  you  buy  a  Royal,  you  deal  with  a  world-wide 
organization,  with  unlimitedrcsources  to  back  up  its  machine. 

There  are  many  other  facts  you  ought  to  know 
about  this  marvel  among  typewriters.  They  are 
interestingly  told  in 
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The  Royal  Book'* — write  for  it! 


DEMONSTRATION!  Rest  concerns  everywhere  are  having  the 
New  Model  5  Royal  demonstrated  in  their  offices.  Let  us  do  this 
for  you.  No  matter  where  you  are,  write  to  our  New  York  ofiBce 
and  our  branch  near  you  will  uive  you  prompt  attention. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Room  68.  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities  u/tJu:  Wurl<i 


PENCILS 


IN  17  DECREES 

AND  copyrNo. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


ijf  If  "Koh-i-noor"  Quality  won't  % 
^        satisfy  you,  nothing  will.        ^ 


i 


K()h-i-n<M)r'*    Pencils    n{     h\\h<\.\'i<i    sl.itioncrs, 

tlcMk-r>i  in  <irau'inii  m.\t<.-naN.  :irtist->'  MipphLs.  ike. 

Illtu(reUeU  liH  on  application  to  : 

L.   &    C.   HARDTMUTH. 

34.  Eait  23rd  Street,  New  York  ; 

nnil  Knh  I  nnnr  tloii\-,   I  ttntlan,   ^,n.'lnnd. 
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POULTRY 

unil  Almanac  for  1912  li.is  2..*-(  pn^cs  witlimany 
colored  platosof  fowh  true  to  life  It  tolls  aP 
uU*iit  chickens,  tlu'ir  priros.  tlieir  rnro,  itiiteay- 
esaiul  remclics.  All  al>out  Inctihntorm,  th«ir 
prices  and  tlieiropcration.  All  nlmiit  iH>ultry 
hniiNO!!  iiii'l  how  to  Ituijil  them      ll  s  ao  encyclo- 

£c(iiaof  rhukemloin     Ytm  »i*o«l  it.     ObIj  ITic, 
.  C.  SHOtUAkLU,  Box  80M.  f'reeport.   111 


^^-'t^r^A^ilI^GEMS 


'  Sec  Them  BEFORE  Payrnc! 

»"■  1  I  !M*Cjac— ^^^V  """"PKi'iiisarvi'liomKal  wlilto 
I  {■,1mv/M(»^^H>'  Bai>|>lilre8  — look  liko  Dia- 
monda.  Stand  aold  and  tlr<> 
diunioml  tosts.  So  hard  thry 
easily  pcrati'li  a  tllo  and  will  cut  glaaa. 
Urllliancy  enarantcod  '.'6  vrnri.  Ali 
ni(uiiit('d  (n  MK  nolid  gold  diamond  mountinga.  Will 
Bend  yuii  uny  »t>  lo  rinii.  pin  i.r  stud  f..r  i-\ii  unntliin 
allcliart!Os|>ri'|iuid  — no  moneyin  advance.  VVrito today 
f<>rfr<>cillii»tri.li-dl..i.iklet.Bi.<vUili'rU<'».v  rliiK  nxyunra 
WHITE  VALLEY  G£H  CO..     B     Stk>Bld|..Ia4ltaitoUi,l*4iaB« 
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j\t  j\n  Hotels 

OTEL  people  all  over  the  world  will 
be  glad  to  accept  your  "A.  B.A," 
Cheques  in  payment  of  bills.  They 
know  that  these  cheques  are  safe, 
are  good  for  full  value,  and  identify 
the  stranger  presenting  them. 

Do  not  ask  the  hotel  man  to  accept  your 
unknown  draft  or  check  ;  it  is  not  fair  to  him, 
and  may  be  embarrassing  for  you. 

"  A.  B.  A."  Cheques  ($io,  $20,  $50  and  $ioo) 
are  being  used  to  pay  the  way  of  thousands  of 
travelers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

They  have  a  great  many  uses  and  advantages 
which  are  described  in  an  interesting 
booklet  "  The  International  Exchange  for 
Travelers." 

Write  to  Bankers  Trust  Company,  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  for  the  booklet  and  infor- 
mation as  to  where  "A. B.A"  Cheques  may 
be  obtained  in  your 
vicinity. 
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OR  IF  H€  CANNOT    SUPPLY  TH€M  APPLY  TO 
BA'NiK€RS  TRUST   COMPANY,   N€W  YORK  CITY. 


fffibinson  Electric  Light 
is  In  Your  Own  Home! 


HEALTH,    VIGOR,   LIFE   THRU  LiGH 


Only  2c  to  4c  for  a  life-pulsing,  invigonitinij, 
vitality-strengthening  Electric  Light  Bath  in 
your  own  home — taken  just  as  conveniently 
with  this  Robinson  Electric  Light  Bath  Cabinet  as 
you  would  step  into  and  out  of  a  tub.  Enter  the 
cabinet — turn  the  switch — and  the  myriad  rays 
of  light  infuse  your  whole  system  with  a  new, 
lasting  feeling  of  real  life. 

Makes  a  New  Being  of  You 

Gives  you  all  the  benefits  of  tlie  Turkish  bath  with 
the  tonic  effect  of  electric  li(;ht  rays  in  addition— a 
natural  health  preserver, for  Light  is  Life.  Cleanses 
and  keeps  the  skin  clear,  the  body  full  of  vigor,  the 
brain  quick  and  active. 

A  Free  Book,  handsomely  illustrated,  giving 
complete  information  about  Life  Thru  Light,  and 
describing  in  detail  this  wonderful  Cabinet,  is  ready 
to  be  sent  to  you.  Be  sure  you  write  for  it — a  postal 
card  will  do — today. 

Robinson  Electric  Mfg.  Co., 

400  Robinson  Bide..  TOLEDO.  OHIO 
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ROBIKSON  ELECTRIC  U6HT  BATH 


CURRENT   POETRY 

'  '  "  I  ''HE  future  of  poetry  is  immense,  be- 
1  cause  in  poetry,  where  it  is  worthy 
of  its  high  destinies,  our  race,  as  time 
goes  on,  will  find  an  ever  surer  and  surer 
stay."  Alfred  Noyes  opens  his  prefa<'(>  to 
"A  Poet's  Anthology  of  Poems"  (The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company)  with  this 
prophecy  that  was  made  by  Matthew 
Arnold  in  1880.  "There  is  not  a  creed 
which  is  not  shaken,  not  an  accredited 
dogma  which  is  not  shown  to  be  question- 
able, not  a  recei^'ed  tradition  which  does 
not  threaten  to  dissolve.  Our  religion 
has  materialized  itself  in  the  fact;  it  has 
attached  its  emotion  to  the  fact;  and  now 
the  fact  is  failing  it.  But  for  poetry  the 
idea  is  everything;  the  rest  is  a  world  of 
illusion,  of  divine  illusion.  Poetry  attaches 
its  emotion  to  the  idea;  the  idea  is  the  fact. 
The  strongest  part  of  our  religion  to-day 
is  its  unconscious  poetry." 

Mr.  Noyes  uses  this  statement  of 
Arnold's  as  a  text  for  a  preachment 
against  materialism.  His  conclusion  is 
that  "the  old  kind  of  materialistic  science 
has  no  meaning  now,  except  in  the  fuddled 
brains  produced  by  half-knowledge  and 
cheap  education.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  'atheism'  except  on  the  tubs  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  exvn  there  it  is  only  a  piteous 
cry  for  light." 

Then  follows  the  recital  of  a  poet's 
faith,  which  is  gemmed  with  such  phrases 
as  these: 

"The  little  negations  of  the  Patchouli 
poets  m(>an  more  to  them  than  the  flaming 
heavens  of  Milton." 

"When  Macbeth  cries,  'Out,  out,  brief 
candle!'  he  is  not  coldly  asserting  as  a 
scientific  fact  that  man's  Ufe  is  brief  and 
worthless.  .  .  .  The  words  have  an  emo- 
tional side  cr^•ing  out  in  anguish  against 
that  conclusion." 

"Swinburne,  denying  one  idea  of  God 
in  the  hymn  of  Proserpine,  vehemently 
postulates  another  idea  of  God." 

"Darwin  is  baffled  simply  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  things,  in  the  .same  way  that 
some  peoi)le  are  afraid  to  believe  in  human 
immortality,  owing  to  the  largeness  of  the 
population  of  London." 

.And  we  end  the  quotations  from  the 
preface  Avith  this  art  credo  of  Alfred  Noyes: 

"It  is  because  great  art  brings  out,  as  a 
conductor  with  his  wand,  the  harmonies 
hidden  by  the  dust  of  daily  affairs,  that 
in  poetry,  as  time  goes  on.  our  race  will 
come  to  find  an  ever  surer  and  surer  stay." 

The  poem  we  quote  below  is  in  harmony 
with  Mr.  Noyes's  ideas.  Such  poems  as 
"Seek  and  Ye  Shall  F'ind,"  Tennyson's 
"Wages,"  and  th'e  "Last  Lines"  of  lOmily 
Bronte  form  something  like  an  irreducible 
minimum  of  faith  and  hope  on  which  the 
grander  fabric  of  i)oems  like  "Abt  'Vogler" 
can  find  something  of  a  foundation. 

We  acknowledge  our  debt  for  Marie 
Gorelli's  poem  to  a  magazine  with  the 
romantic  name  of  Prahnddha  Bharata,  or 
"Awakened  India." 

"  Seek  and  Ye  Shall  Find  " 

By  Marie  Corelli 

I  have  fouiul  Thee.  O  (Jod! 

Not  in  cold  temples  built  by  human  liands, 
But  in  broad  beneflcence  of  skies, 

.^.nd  in  the  flowering-time  of  moadow-lands. 

I  have  heard  Thy  voice. 
Not  in  the  pauses  of  a  priestly  prayor, 
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But  in  the  tender  whisperings  of  the  leaves 
And  in  the  daily  breathings  of  the  air. 

I  have  felt  Thy  touch, 

Not  in  the  rush  of  world's  delight  or  gain. 
But  in  the  stress  of  agony  and  tears. 

And  in  the  slow  pulsations  of  strong  pain. 

I  have  known  Thy  love, 

Not  when  earth's  flattering  friends  around  me 
smiled, 
But  in  deep  soUtude  of  desolate  days. 

Then  wast  Thou  very  gentle  with  Thy  cliild. 

I  have  seen  Thy  face. 

Not  only  in  the  great  Light  of  the  Cross. 
But  through  the  darkness  of  forgotten  graves, 
And  the  pale,  dawning  recompen.se  of  loss. 

Yea,  I  have  found  Thee,  God! 

Thy  breath  doth  fill  me  with  a  strength  divine! 
And  were  a  thousand  worlds  like  this  my  foes. 

The  battle  would  be  brief — the  victory  mine! 

"Fleet  Street,"  from  The  Living  Age,  is 
a  lyric  of  almost  explosive  force  that 
releases  secret  and  powerful  springs  of  the 
imagination. 

Shane  Leslie,  by  the  way,  is  the  official 
American  representative  of  the  ."Gaelic 
Revival." 

Fleet  Street 

By  Shane  Leslie 

I  never  see  the  newsboys  riui 

Amid  the  whirling  street, 

With  swift  untiring  feet. 
To  cry  the  latest  venture  done, 
But  I  expect  one  day  to  hear 

Them  cry  the  crack  of  doom 

And  risings  from  the  tomb. 
With  great  Archangel  Michael  near; 
And  see  them  running  from  the  Fleet 

As  messengers  of  (iod. 

With  Heaven's  tidings  shod 
About  their  brave  unwearied  feet. 

Was  ever  anything  more  quaintly  con- 
ceived than  "The  Exposition"  (from  The 
American).  Here  is  a  man  praising  the 
country  in  terms  of  the  city,  and  his  droll 
inversions  make  old  truths  seem  new. 

The  Kxpo.sitioii 

Bv     RlCIURI)     WiGHTMAX 

She  and  I  went  to  it.  the  Big  Fair. 

We  were  the  whole  Attendance. 

It  was  all  xmder  one  roof  which  was  called  The 

Sky. 
Every  day  this  was  rehued  ))y  invisible  brushes, 

gloriously. 
And    at  night   all   Ut   by   comitless   lights,    star- 
shaped, 
.\nd  arranged  curiou.sly  in  the  form  of  Dippers 

and  things, 
il  must  have  cost  a  fortune;  in  some  kind  of  nno 

coin 
To  do  it  that  way. 

By  day  the  place  was  va.st  and  very  beautiful. 
The  far  edge  of  it,   all   around,   was  called    ilic 

Horizon. 
Kach  morning,  out  of  the  Ka.st, 
.\  luige  golden  disk  came 
.\iid  swung_  itself  slowly  up  along  the  arch  of  the 

sky-roof 
.Viid  s(!ttled  to  the   Westward,  leaving  nunicroiis 

glorias  behind. 
There  was  a  wat.(>r-place  there,  a  Lake,   witli  an 

Inlet  and  an  Outlet. 

II  was  not  little  and  brown  like  those  you  see  in 

Madison  Square  Ciarden. 
Hut   big  and  blue  and  clean. 
We   si)lashed    ourselves    in    it    and    laughed,    like 

children. 
The  Lak(!  had  trout  in  It; 
I  sow  them  leap  when  the  water  was  still 
.\nd  the  goldc^n  disk  was  falling. 
I   looke<l  around  for  u   Don  I  sign 
'III    (here  was  none. 


Model  21 ,  40  horsepower,  5-passenger 
Touring  Car,      Fully  Equipped,  $2100. 
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Full  Efliclency  at 
Minimum  Cost 


WHEN    considering  the   Haynes    Car,  please    lay    aside    all 
question  of  price  for  a  moment  and  think  of  what  you  buy 
when  you  buy  a  Haynes.     Cars  for  which  you  are  asked 
to   pay   more,   offer — at  best — only   more  of  what  the  Haynes 
gives,  more  perhaps,  but  not  better.     They  are  not  built  better 
than  the  Haynes  ;  they  are  not  built  more  carefully. 

And  cars  which  you  can  buy  for  less  than  the  Haynes  cannot 
possibly  give  you  as  much,  if  they  are  as  big  as  the  Haynes  they 
must  be  cheapened  somewhere.  Maybe  in  parts  and  places  that  you 
can't  see,  but  cheapened  just  the  same.  They  may  be  excellent 
cars  for  the  price,  but  you  face  this  single  question  :  whether 
their  price  buys  enough  of  what  you  demand  in  an  automobile. 

Without  any  desire  to  belittle  those  cars  which  sell  for  more,  or 
decry  those  which  sell  for  less,  we  want  to  insist — and  prove  its 
truth  at  your  convenience — that  the  Haynes  Car  at  the  Haynes 
price  represents  full  efficiency  at  the  minimum  cost. 

The  Haines  line  for  1912  offers  a  Wide  choice  of  body  types  built  on 
the  two  standard  Haynes  chasses  :  Model  2 1 ,  4%  x  5 '2  motor,  1 20  in. 
wheel  base,  36  in.  x4  in.  tires,  and  Model  Y,  50-60  horse  power, 
5  X  5'4  motor,  37  in.  x  5  in.  tires,  127^4  in.  wheel  base.  Touring, 
Suburban,  Coupe  and  Limousine  types,  $2100  to  $3900. 

Catalog  and  address  of  Haynes  dealer  nearest  you,  sent  on  request. 
HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Dept.  D,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


1715  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


1702  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document  ? 

Keep  Contracts,  Notes,  Mortgages,  Insur- 
ance I'olicies  in  a  15arlerNe\v  Document  File. 
$|.25 

l-'.xpi' 

i'lilit. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL! 


u}<h>  Cftr.l  V2  p.fis  A'  '2  iKMiliol'I.  T-  f.ir  10  cnt-*. 


"PHNS  SpeiiceriauPenCo.,349  Broadway, NewYork. 


TYPEWRITERS  1\%V,:^ 


Made  of  slfcl,  covLTcil  "itli  'ual  ,'.;iaii:  kiiMtol  Icall-.ci .  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  A  pirftcl  Kile  for  otTice,  home,  or  sifety 
(leposit  box  at  the  bank.  Open.s  like  a  book.  zosiroiiKmanila 
pockcUi,4',j  X  ic  ,in  wiih  metal  eyelets.  Ooril  allows  expan- 
sion, and  holds  fast  without  t>inR.  Net  price,  $I.2S  delivered. 
Ouitrantri-tt  Sdtiffttctur}!  ttr  Mnut-if  lU-turm-tl 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  60  W.Lake  St., Chicago 


Save  $25  to  $50  ^c'lV; 


mnko  I't  T.vp.-wril.  r.  (>iir 
y  Kebuill"  Typr>M  iter*  ftv  t< 
t  ill  (('iiihty.  con.litioi)  nutl  looks.  Diirftblt*  and  rollftMc 
in  f..ii.'.lriit'ti..ii  .inil  Bi  rMt'.'n»>l.'  in  cvrry  way.  Buy  frv^ni  lb«» 
l,>ri,  -I  f«(-|>Ty  in  111.'  \v..il.l  with  bran.h  storoi  In  loadlnr  rll 
Wo  guarantee  for  one  year  nirainiitdi'frct  In  workinaiuliip 
nii'l  iii.iUTiul.  Wnlv  for  catalogiK'  and  addrcaa  of  i 
l.ran.  h  .m.-i- 
AmericAn  Writing  Machine  Oo 
34S  Broadway.  New  York 
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J,  Everywh 


ere    we   go 


the 


I 


K 


lesson  of  good  teeth  is  told 

What  more  o.mimoii  than  cur  admiration  of  a 
pretty  face  turned  to  disuiipointmcnt  when  that 
face  smiles! 

True,  the  clever  woman  whose  teeth  are  not  at 
tractive,  when  she  must  smile,  never  letsussee. 

l^ut  hctw  deliehtful  when  tlie  open  smile,  in 
features  beautiful  or  iilain,  suddenly  dazzles 
us  with  the  glorv  of  perfect  teeth, 
You  who  have  fine  teeth,  whether  through  good 
fortune  or  throuiih  wise  care,  or  through  the 
dentist's  skiW.  safeguard  them  l).v  daily  night 
■and  iiutrninq  use  of  ■ 


:•: 


S!i:3!« 


Dr.  Lyon's 

PERFECT 


Tooth  Powder 


m\mi 


i 


Prepared  for  almost  „, .1 

half  acenturybya 
doctor  of  dental  surgery. 

Begin  early  to  make  the  use  of  Dr. 
Lyon's  Tooth  Powder  a  life  habit  with 
your  children,  and  thus  insure  them 
perfect  teeth  and  consequent  fine 
appearance  and  health. 

The  great  virtue  of  Dr.  Lyon's  is  that 
it  provides  a  perfect  dentifrice  in  po'i'- 
der  form,  having  no  gelatine,  glucose 
or  honey  to  leave  sticky  masses 
between  the  teetji  to  encourage  decay. 
It  polishes,  thoroughly  cleanses  tlic 
teeth,  removes  discoloration  and  tartai' 
and  imparts  a  natural  fragrance  to  the 
breath. 


}Vhat  Dr.  Lyon  'i 

does  not  do  should 
be  entrusted  only 
to  your  dentist 
to  do. 


Sold 
Everywhere 


2i 

'^AVfEJEK 


Makes  and  bums  its  own  g&n  and 
produces  a  7)ure  white,  steady, 
t-ale.  100  candle  power  liffht.  No 
IV  lek.  h  moke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


'olS?J™  BEST- LIGHT 

POWER/ 


iL 


Litrlil'  .1  in-tiiTiIlv.ovi  r'.Mii  st  vies. 
A|.'<iils  wmili-il. Write  l<.i<atalc)l{ 

TUK  nV.ST  L,I4;iIT  «o. 

!>v;    K.  Stb  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Readers — Students — Invalids — 

■  11  h.ivc  Inn^tii)  for  a  ^inmll.  litrht.  Him  pie 
ll"I'lf  r  which  can  Im  uttaoht-d  inHtantl.v 
i'<  chair  or  tabli'  nnd  adjii-^tcd  to  hold 
l""'k.   m't'^'i'/riiif  or  pMpor  in  any  posi- 

•H  wanl  ii.    Hero  it  is— 


Tke 


all  metal  —  handsomely 
plated.  Now  ready  — a 
new  Model  with  ,'i  m-w  .fin- 
I'aA  — Bnrnifihefl  Mis-^ion. 
Will  he  sent  to  vou  /iohI- 
paid/i,r  »3.00.  Order 
yours    now    in    the    new 

ti'ii~ti     it'»  the  hindsiimesl  >ou  ever  saw.     Uireetfrom  the 

MaiiiifiK  tnrers  <.n  reetMpt  of  price. 

Tbc  Rcft-U  Book  Holder  Co..  Depl.  D,  Lot  Ancelet,  CiL 
UijokUtfor  the  asking. 


So  I  took  a  hook  and  caught  some 

And  She  cooked  them,  for  I  had  built  a  fire. 

(You  see  one  could  do  almost  anything  there  that 
one  liked. 

There  were  no  Rules.) 

And  there  was  a  Spring,  which  kept  filling  itself 
and  filling  itself  from  somewhere. 

And  spilling  itself  over  its  brim  into  the  Lake, 

A.s  if  it  were  not  a  bit  afraid  there  wouldn't  be 
any  more. 

The  Spring,  was  clear  and  cold. 

And  we  knelt  by  it  and  saw  ourselves  in  it. 

And  sucked  its  water  througli  om-  lips. 

Tliere  were  also  real  trees,  beeches  and  birches, 

And  sometimes  a  real  wind  swayed  them 

And  their  leaves  made  a  sound 

Like  the  song  of  soft  voices,  bh^nded. 

IMnes  there  were,  too,  and  balsams. 

But  they  were  very  still  and  dignified 

-Vnd  never  bent  mucli  even  when  tlie  wind  was 
in  them. 

(We  rented  our  cot  from  the  balsams — 

The  one  we  slept  on  the  nights  we  were  there. 

And.  oh.  such  sleep!) 

And  hills!  you  should  have  seen  them! 

Each  was  different  from  the  others. 

An  individual,  but  together  they  made  a  Range 

With  a  wavy  top-line  against  the  sky-roof. 

And  we  climbed  the  hills  and  lost  our  breath. 

And  on  their  crests  stood  long. 

And  looked  out  over  wooded  valleys 

Threaded  by  satin  streams. 

It  was  better  for  our  eyes  than  an  oculist's  shop. 

Then,  up  there,  we  would  sit  down  on  the  moss- 
cushions.  She  and  1, 

And  hum  some  old  tunes,  some  very  old  times. 

And  be  quietly  happy — 

A  sort  of  happiness  that  didn't  .seem  to  need  any- 
thing 

Outside  of  itself. 

We  didn't  see  the  Manager  at  all, 

Hut  there  must  have  been  one  around  there  some- 
where 

To  arrange  all  this  and  look  after  it. 

.\nd  we  didn't  pay  anything  to  get  in; 

Our  hearts  invited  us. 

Truly  a  wonderful  thing  is  poetry, 
which  distils  romance  from  shipping- 
labels,  invoices,  and  bills  of  lading!  But 
we  wonder  what  .•salary  this  dreamer 
draws  who  writes  poems  during  business 
liours  for  The  Westminster  Gazette. 


Romance  In  tbe  City 

By  G'.   E.   M. 

God  opens  doors  to  those  who  knock. 
He  sends  His  dreams  to  those  who  pra.v 

For  .somt!  romance  the  while  they  toil 
In  tlingy  offices  all  day. 

When  fog  hangs  over  London  town. 
And  City  streets  are  cold  and  gray. 

Kach  Bill  of  Lading's  a  romance 

To  make  me  dream  t>f  Eastern  seas, 

Of  towns  with  strangely  soimding  names, 
Of  shining  harbors,  sun-bathed  quays; 

I  pjctun^  grave-faced  merchant-men 
In  dim  bazaars  as  consignees. 

I  write  the  vessel's  name  and  port, 
.\nd  lo!    her  halliards  sing  to  me, 

I  am  on  board  and  Eastward  boimd 
For  .Sm.vrna  and  Gallipoli, 

Thro'  archipelago(!s  that  gleam 
Like  opals  on  a  sapphire  sea. 

I  .see  the  goods  I  invoice  home'd 

In  palaces  of  dusky  kings. 
In  corridors  all  pearl  and  gold. 

In  court.vards  full  of  splendid  things. 
Where  slav«!-girls  dance,  magnificent 

Beyond  a  man's  imaginings. 

When  fog  comes  down  on  London  town. 
And  City  streets  are  cold  and  gray, 

God  opens  doors  to  those  who  knock. 
And  sends  romance  to  those  who  pray 

For  warmth  and  color,  while  they  toil 
In  dingy  offices  all  day. 


ecre 
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AiailonsSkill 


Guaranteed 
Fabrics 


Send  for  FREE  Sample  of 

Austin's 
Dog  Bread 


the  oldest  dog  bread 
made  in  America.  It 
keeps  dogs  healthy  and 
stronc  in  all  seasons. 
Ask  for  Austin's  Puppy 
Bread  for  small  pets  and  puppies.  Please 
send  us  your  dealer's  name. 

AUSTIN    DOG  BREAD  AND  ANIMAL   FOOD   CO. 
208  Marginal  Street,  Chelsea,  Masa. 


OCp  brings  you  the  $1.00 
^*^^  Lucky  Curve  Safety 
Razor  with  Six  Extra  Blades 

The  Lucky  Curve  safety  is  the  greatest  one- 
dollar  razor  you  ever  saw;  in  our  opinion,  it 
is  the  equal  or  superior  of  any  $3  or  $5  razor 
in  the  world.  We  send  it  to  you  with  six 
extra  blades  for  25c. 

The  quickest,  the 
easiest,  the  most  lux- 
urious, the  most  eco- 
nomical shave  since 
shavings  began  is  the 
accomplishment  of 
the  Lucky  Curve 
Safety  Razor. 

You  have  a  month's 
trial— at  least  30  shaves 
—If  at  the  end  of  the  mo 
you  find  the  Lucky  C' 
Safety  Razor  gives  you  the  quickest,;,; 
easiest,  most  luxurious,  most  economical  shave 
you  ever  had,  semi  us  75  cents  and  keep  it. 
if  you  aren't  co  ivinced,  send  it  hack  to, us. 
The  Lucky  Curve  Safety  Razor  is  the  ap- 
jilication  of  a  sound  scientifir  principle.  Thecurved 
handle  fits  the  hand  perfectly,  'the  natural  posi- 
tion in  wliich  you  jilare  the  razor  ui)on  the  face  is 
the  position  wliich  otters  the  Ijest  angle  for  easiest 
siiaviui;.  You  never  sliave  against  the  grain.  The 
curved  handle  widens  the  angle  and  makes  the 
l)lade  more  fle.\il)le.  The  Lucky  Curve  and  six 
extra  blades  come  in  a  handsome  nickel  case, 
easily  carried  in  vest  pocket. 

Never  mind  references-  We'll  take  a  chance  on 
your  honesty  linclose  your  address  with  the  cou- 
i)on  and  23  cents  and  we  give  you  just  a  month  to 
fall  in  line. 

THE  LUCKY  CURVE  CLUB 
Depl.  C,  79  Park  Place Detroit,  Mich. 

This  with  '25eentM.  entitles 

Niime 

Address 

to  30  days'  free  trial  of  the  Lnok.v  Ourvo  Razor. 
I.rCKV  eiKVF  CI. til.  l><Tt.  V.  7!l  I'ftrk  Plnce.  Dftroll,  Ml«h. 
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We  stand  inarticulate  before  life's  great- 
est themes.  The  brief  poem  "Mother"  is 
printed  in  Harper  s. 

Mother 

Bv   Theresa   Helburn 

I  have  praised  many  loved  ones  in  my  song. 

And  yet  I  stand 
Before  her  shrine,  to  whom  all  things  belong. 

With  empty  hand. 

Perhaps  the  ripening  future  holds  a  time 

For  things  unsaid; 
Not  now;   men  do  not  celebrate  in  rime 

Their  daily  bread. 

How  our  town  poets  do  go  philandering 
after  nature!  It  was  a  delightful  surprize 
to  happen  on  "The  Piper"  in  Harrpe's. 
The  poem  is  so  melodious  that  one  almost 
imagines  that  Mr.  Donn  Byrne  composed 
it  to  some  tune,  as  Burns  was  used  to  do 
with  his  songs. 

The  Plpep 

By   Donn   Byrne 

I  will  lake  my  pipes  and  go  now,   for  the  bees 
upon  the  sill 
Are  singing  of  the  summer  that  is  coming  from 
the  stars. 
I  will  take  my  pipes  and  go  now,  for  the  little 
mountain  rill 
Is  pleading  with  the  bagpipes  in  tender,  croon- 
ing bars. 

I  will  go  o'er  lulls  and  valleys,  and  through  fields 
of  ripening  rye. 
And  the  linnet  and  the  throstle  and  the  bittern 
in  the  sedge 
Will  hush  their  throats  and  listen  as  the  piper 
passes  by. 
On  the  great  long  road  of  silver  that  ends  at 
the  world's  edge. 

I  will  take  my  pipes  and  go  now,  for  the  sand- 
flower  on  the  dunes 
Is  a-weary  of  the  sobbing  of  the  great  white 
sea. 
And  is  asking  for  the  piper,  with  his  basketful  of 
tunes, 
To'  play  the  merry  lilting  that  sets  all  hearts 
free. 

I  will  take  my  pipes  and  go  now,  and  God  go 
with  you  all. 
And  keep  all  sorrow  from  you  and  the  dark 
heart's  load. 
I  will  take  my  pipes  and  go  now,  for  I  hear  the 
summer  call. 
And  you'll  hear  the  pipes  a-singing  as  I  pass 
along  the  road. 

This  "Awakening"  of  love,  with  its 
shadowy  suggestion  of  motif  and  theme,  is 
almost  like  an  operatic  prelude.  We  quote 
from  ,'Scribner's. 

Awakening 

By  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson 

The  tender  glamour  of  the  dreamy  days 
Before  Love's  full  effulgence  was  complete. 
Dwells  in  my  soul.     The  dim  untrodden  ways 
That  wooed  our  eager,  yet  reluctant  feet. 
The  muto  communion  of  our  meeting  t>yes. 
The  hand's  elusive  touch,  when  still  no  word 
With  il.s  supreme,  significant   surprize. 
The  pregnant  passions  of  our  beings  stirred. 
The  shadowy  dawn  of  unawakenc^d  pain. 
I»ve's  counterpart,  with  it,s  eva.sive  thrill, 
Haimtcd  our  hearts,  and  like  the  minor  strain 
Of  some  great  anthem  ere  the  sound  is  still. 
Mingled,  with  all  the  rapture  yet   to  be, 
A  note  of  anguish  in  its  liarniouy. 


LONG 

DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


^-^i[^ 


From  a  Photograph  Showing  the  Last  Step  in  Locating  the  Exact  Center  of  Population  of  the  United  Slalet 

^^The  Center  of  Population'' 

A  Title  that  Fits  Every  Bell  Telephone 

From  the  census  of  1910  it  is  found  that  the    center   of  population  is  in  Bloomingtoii. 

Indiana,  latitude  39  degrees  10  minutes  12  seconds  north,  aiul  longitude 

86  degrees  32  minutes  20  seconds  west. 


It"  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States  were  to  be  assembled  in 
one  place,  the  center  of  population 
would  be  the  point  which  they 
could  reach  with  the  miiiiniuni 
aofrregate  travel,  assuming  that 
they  all  traveled  in  direct  lines 
from  their  residence  to  the  meet- 
ing  jilace.** 

—  (J.    S.    Census    Bulletin. 

This  description  gives  a  word  pic- 
ture of  every  telephone  in  the  Bell 
system. 

Every  Bell  telephone  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  svsteni. 


It  is  the  point  which  can  be 
reached  with  the  minimum  aggre- 
gate travel,"  by  all  the  people  liv- 
ing within  the  range  of  telephone 
transmission  and  having  access  to 
Bell   telephones. 

Wherever  it  may  be  on  the  map, 
each  Bell  telephone  is  a  center  for 
purposes  of  intercommunication. 

To  make  each  telephone  the  cen- 
ter of  communication  for  the  largest 
number  of  people,  there  must  be 
One  System,  One  Policy  and  Uni- 
versal Service  for  a  country  of  more 
than   ninetv  million. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policp 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


These    tradv  mark 

8PE 
FOOD 


Unlike 
.Leading 
FARWELL 


ry   pacKagC 

ETIC 

TROUBLES 

STRICT  DIET 

physician. 
le,  write 
.U.S.A. 


Bronchial  Troches 

An  effective  remedy  for  Coughs  and  Hoiirseness. 
Invaluable  in  Bronchial  and  Lung  Truul>le8  and 
to  .Singers  and  Speakers  for  clearing  the  voice. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  or  any  harmful  ingre- 
dient. Sold  only  in  boxes.  .Sample  iniiil<<<l  free. 
JOHN  I.  nUOWN  &  SON,  Bo.ston,  Mass. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 

Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch. 

veff- Avoid  Imitations— Ask  for  "  HORLICK'S  "-^Everywtiero 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

malted  milk 

The  l\)oil-l)iink  ior  all  ai;c>. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Kcfp  it  on  your  siileboard  at  home. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


10  Cigars  Free 

How  would  you  like  to  smoke  at  tlu- 
fxpense  of  the  landlords  of  ourtOOstorcs!' 
This  is  the  May  of  it.  Our  annual  rent 
charges  are  figured  on  a  basis  of  8()jdays. 
This  is  Leap  Year  so  we  occupy  our  stores 
for  an  extra  day  which  we  consider  rmt 
free  and  the  saving  goes  to  our  customers 
in  the  introduction  of  the 

Sensoria  Cigar, 

a  new  bnind  of  mild  domestic  seed  and 
Havana  Perfectos.  The  price  is  .$l.j() 
for  a  box  of  25,  and  with  each  order  for  25 
received  before  Februarj'  29th  we  will 
give  another  box  of  10  absolutely  free.  On 
March  1st  and  thereafter  Sensorias  will 
cost  6c  each  for  one  or  a  thousand,  and  at 
that  they  are  the  equal  of  the  usual  8  for 
a  quarter  cigar.  Order  now.  Tell  your 
friends  and  let  them  take  advantage  of 
this  oj)portimity  to  "'Smoke  on  the  Land- 
lord." Price  includes  delivery  to  any 
part  of  the  L^nited  States. 

United  Cigar  Stores  Company 


Mail  Order  Service 


Flatiron  Bldg. 


New  York  City 


Profit-sharing  List  and  Certificates  shipped 
with  each  order 


^Z  NECKWEAR  '^:^ 

Pure  Silk  B;irathra  Woavn.  Solid  Ci<Iors.  l^i"  in,  widf. 
rr-vcrsible  or  "■Nal'lFair'  like  cut.  4  in  hand.  4S  in. 
long.     GEM'INE  ONK   DOLLAR  (JIALITY:  PIN  PHOOF 

[?;;',"le';  2  Scarfs  for  $1.00,  post  paid 

Colors: — Navv.  Garnet.  Helir).  Dark  (Jreen,  Tobarco. 
rurplo.  Steel  Gray,  Cadet,  Black.  White.  Silk  Sock» 
r<-infitrco<l  8^»le.  toe  and  heel  t<>  mateh  scarfs.  liOc  pair. 

Send  postal  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  samples. 


F3- 


KI.ECTRIC 

.Miirket 


CITV 


SII.K     CO. 

Ncriinf  on. 


I'.t. 


All  Metal  Garage  ! 


Fireproof,   storm-proof,  vandal-proof. 
Ma-y  to  put  up  or  take  down  ;  artistically 
designed.     No  wood!     Made  in  rigid,  per- 
lert  joining  sections — steel  frames  covered 
with  heavy  corrugated  iron.    And 

THE   OHIO    PORTABLE 

is  guaranteed  rust-proof  for  50  years  ! 
Cheaper  than  wood.     Write /o- 
(/<z^  for  special  Garage  Folder 
^  .     j^^^^,^^^_    giving    complete    descrip- 
^^-'^^^j^^^^Jj^^^^^^tions,  sizes  and  prices. 

•^         I^^^^^^^^^^V  ""T^.  The  Ohio  Cormgated 

Calvert  Co. 


IIK.tl.KKX 

Wrtle  iorprop- 
llli.n 


'    (1   li..Mi.|dl-lown.O. 
'  fi'  r  styles  of   all- 
■  l.'il  p^^rtahles  for  ^ 

njaiiy    puriK>»"- 

Write  for  cata- 

\oz. 


A   WOMAN    DOCTOR     OF    CITY   ILLS 

1\/TRS.  CAROLINE  B.  CRANE  has 
■^*-*-  the  distinction  of  being  municipal 
housecleaner  of  the  United  States.  She 
created  the  job  herself  and  for  the  past 
nin(>  years  has  been  one  of  the  busiest 
women  in  America,  and  yet  her  posi- 
tion is  unofficial  and  she  never  assumes 
a  task  without  first  being  asked  to  do  so. 
Frances  Byers,  Avriting  for  the  New  York 
Herald,  says  that  Mrs.  Crane  has  thus  far 
Investigated  conditions  in  fifty  towns  and 
cities,  North  and  South,  East  and  West, 
and  has  at  last  got  around  to  New  York. 
Her  story  is  given  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  the  woman  who  has  under- 
taken the  stupendous  task  of  cleaning  up 
the  various  departments  of  city  govern- 
ment throughout  the  United  States,  has 
had  an  interesting  career,  and  her  experi- 
ences as  a  newspaper  reporter,  editor, 
teacher,  and  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  make  her  peculiarly  fitted  to  hold 
the  unique  position  she  now  occupies  in 
the  municipal  affairs  of  our  country.  Mrs. 
Crane  was  born  in  Hudson,  Wis.,  in  1858, 
and  received  her  early  education  in  that 
State.  Later  she  became  a  student  at 
Chicago  University  and  was  graduated 
from  that  institution.  After  leaving  col- 
lege she  taught  for  a  short  time  and  then 
became  a  reporter  on  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  later  was  made  assistant 
city  editor  of  that  paper — as  she  says  her- 
self, "  a  unique  position  for  a  woman  in 
those  days,  when  women  in  newspaper 
work  were  the  exception." 

"  Four  years  of  journalism  were  enough 
for  me,"  she  said  in  speaking  of  this  period 
in  her  career,  "  and  I  decided  to  study  for 
the  ministry,  believing  it  to  be  a  widex 
field  of  endeavor."  Thus  she  became  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
and  was  called  to  be  pastor  of  All  Souls' 
Church,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  From  there 
she  went  to  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Kalamazoo,  and  after  filling  that  pulpit 
for  several  years  resigned  in  1893  and 
organized  and  built  the  new  creedless  in- 
stitution, the  People's  Church.  This  was 
the  church  made  famous  by  the  late  Col. 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  who  visited  it  many 
times  and  who  said  that  it  was  the  only 
church  in  this  country  that  he  could  take 
any  interest  in  or  attend. 

The  beginning  of  her  work  for  cleaner 
and  more  healthful  cities  is  described  in 
Mrs.  Crane's  own  words.     She  says: 

"  First,  I  personally  conducted  a  course 
of  investigation  for  our  State  in  the  various 
cities,  beginning  with  Kalamazoo,  in  re- 
gard to  the  meat,  milk,  water,  and  other 
supplies.  Unlike  many  club  workers,  I 
wasn't  satisfied  with  simply  reading  about 
these  things.  I  Avanted  to  see  the  con- 
ditions for  myself,  and  therefore  began  a 
thorough  investigation  of  our  dairies  and 
slaughter-houses.  T  found  conditions  verj' 
bad,  but,  let  me  say  right  here,  no  Avor.sf; 
than  1  afterward  found  in  other  States  and 
cities.    I  then  reported  to  the  City  Council, 
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Make  the 
fireplace 
the  focus 
of  the  room 
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Above  all  things  the  | 
fireplace  must  be  attrac-  | 
I  tive  because  it  is  the  | 
spot  around  which  the  | 
family  gathers.  | 

In  most  cases  the  first  | 
reason  for  using  tile  is  a  f 
sanitary  one,  but  in  the  | 
case  of  the  fireplace  it  is  | 
an  aesthetic  one.  You  put  | 
tile  around  the  fireplace  | 
for  beauty.  Incidentally  | 
it  is  a  good  protection  ^ 
against  fire.  You  use  tile  | 
because  it  is  burnt  clay,  | 
and  both  in  color  and  | 
texture  suggests  an  asso-  | 
elation  with  fire.  | 

We  have  prepared  four  book  lets:  ^ 

"Tiles  for  Fireplaces,"  "Tile  for  i 

the   B,tthroom,"    "Tile  for  the  \ 

Kitchenand  Laundry," "Tiles on  | 

the  I'orch  Floor,"  which  we  send  | 

free  to  home  builders.  Yoti  would  ^ 

do  well  to  read  them  before  per-  | 

fecting  your  plans.  ^ 

The   Associated    Tile  | 
Manufacturers         % 

1219  Seventh  Avenue,  | 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  | 
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YOUR 

MIDNIGHT 

LUNCH 

If  you  arp  going  t->  lijt\>- 
guests  in   the    evi'tiint; 
prepare     your    ^•l.tlr^■. 
tea  or   cocoa    in    d'i- 
vancc  and  serve  it  pip- 
ing hot  from    a  Thn- 
uioa    Carafe    with<^iit 
loss  of  time.  A  beauti- 
ful ornament  for  side- 
board or  serving  tiibU^. 
Mostconvenientfor  keep- 
ing   ice    water    or    other 
drinkables  in  the  day  time 
or  for  the  sleeping   room    jit 
night.  Keeps  liquids  ice  cold  S6 
hours  and  boiling  hot  30  to  4.j  hours. 


Over  100  leading  hotels  and  clubs  have  installed 
Thermos  Carafes  in  nil  of  their  sleeping  rooms. 
Among  them  iirc  Knickerbockeiv  New  York ;  Vander- 
liilt.  New  Vr)rk;  La  .Sail'-.  Chicago;  Pontchartrain. 
Detroit,  ami  Mnrlhun.ugli-Bli-nheim,   Atlantic  City. 

Thermos  Carafe  $5 
At  all  first  class  dealers 

Be  sure  "Tliejiiios"  is  .stamp<''l  on  hott^iin  of 
eaeh  iutii-Ic  you  l)iiy.  Jf  your  dealer  '■  '!1  not  sell 
you  genuine  Theiinos.  we  will ,  supply  you  dii'ert, 
express  cliaigirs  prepaid. 

Write  for  Thermos  bfKik  describing  Hud  illustniting 
all  Thermos  specialtien. 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Co. 
ThrrinoN  Bltl^?.  \ew  York  City 
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but  nothing  was  done,  and  I  decided  that 
a  State  law  was  needed  to  control  these 
conditions,  and,  with  tne  aid  of  several 
able  men  and,  women  interested  in  the 
city's  welfare,  I  drafted  a  law  that  would 
enable  the  cities  of  the  State  to  regulate 
all  slaughter-houses,  meat  markets,  and 
dairies,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  which  we  framed  up  and  brought  be- 
fore the  State  Legislature.  The  law  was 
passed  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  defeated 
upon  the  first  presentation  and  vote,  and 
then  I  was  invited  to  go  before  the  Legis- 
lature and  speak  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  I 
went  to  Lansing,  spoke  from  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  the  bill  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  66  to  19.  This  was  in  1903.  It 
was  indeed  a  victory,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Crane,  her  eyes  kindling  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  recollection,  "  and  the  day  the  law 
passed,  so  wide-spread  was  the  interest  it 
created,  the  Mayor  of  Saginaw  telegraphed 
me  '  to  come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help 
them  '  and  advise  the  officials  of  Saginaw 
how  to  improve  the  management  of  their 
civic  departments.  Needless  to  say,  I 
went  and  helped  the  city  officials  to  draft 
their  meat-inspection  ordinance  under  the 
new  law.  This  was  the  first  time  I  was 
called  out  of  my  own  city  to  do  investiga- 
tive work.  Next  I  began  investigating 
the  almshouses  and  jails  of  the  State.  In 
these  institutions  the  worst  faults  were  an 
entire  lack  of  nursing  and  insufficient 
medical  attendance.  To  study  and  remedy 
these  conditions  a  joint  committee  of  club 
women  and  trained  nurses  was  formed. 
As  chairman,  I  reported  the  results  of  the 
committee's  investigations  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and 
much  has  consequentlj^  been  done  through- 
out the  entire  country." 

After  that  Mrs.  Crane  went  to  Kalama- 
zoo and  directed  drastic  reforms  in  the  city 
system  of  street  cleaning. 

But  Michigan  was  too  small  for  such  a 
woman.  Other  States  began  to  call  for 
her  services.     As  she  told  the  interviewer: 

"  Gradually  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
boards  and  organizations  of  other  cities  to 
visit  them,  investigate  their  conditions, 
make  a  public  report,  and  advise  them 
what  to  do  to  remedy  matters.  Sometimes 
a  State  asks  for  my  services  and  again  it 
is  only  one  city.  Before  I  begin  my  work 
of  investigation,  reporting  and  prescribing, 
as  it  might  be  called,  I  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  charter  or  the  municipal  code 
of  the  place  to  which  I  am  going.  This 
requires  many  days  and  more  often  weeks 
of  careful  study  and  concentration,  as  you 
can  readily  sec. 

"  For  instance,  I  was  asked  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections to  make  a  survey  and  investiga- 
tion of  their  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
tions. This  work  took  inucli  long(>r  than 
investigating  and  reporting  on  the  condi- 
tions of  one  city.  Unless  I  am  asked  to 
study  and  prescribe  for  one  or  more  specific 
conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  undertake  to  investigate  all  the 
problems  that  confront  the  place  to  which 
I  am  called  and  if  possible  offer  a  solution. 
In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  I  investigated  not 
only  their  water,  meat,  and  milk  supplies, 
but  also  their  smoke  nuisance  and  the 
problem  of  collecting  and  disposing  of 
garbage.  This  of  cour.se  ap|)lies  to  my 
work  in  other  cities,  for  cities  are  much 
alike  as  to  their   i»roblems,    I    find.      In   a 


The  Multiaraph: 
Complete  Unit,  Jor 
printing  and  tiip*'- 
writinu,  n'ith  elec- 
tric motor  and  auto, 
■niatic  feed. 


In  a  panic  year,  with 
salesmen  laid  off,  the 
Multigraph  increased 
this  man's  business. 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  when 
"hard  times"  hit  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the 
middle  west,  a  large  coal  com- 
pany laid  off  its  traveling  sales- 
men. 

But  its  manager  knew  he  must 
find  some  means  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  trade,  and  so 
he  bought  a  Multigraph  and 
launched  a  campaign  of  letters 
and  price-lists. 


Wf, 
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Fi'ocluces  real  printing  and /brm-typewriting.  rapid/y. 
economicaJ/y,  pnVate/y.in  your  own  estah/ishment 


His  "hunch"  was  only 
a  hint  of  the  real  benefit. 
Instead  of  losing  trade,  the 
new  method  pulled  orders — 
and  during  the  time  of  the 
salesmen's  lay-otF  the  busi- 
ness showed  an  increase  over 
the  same  period  for  the 
previous  year. 

When  times  improved,  the 
salesmen  were  again  set  to 
work — but  that  didn't  end 
the  Multigraph  story. 

The  Multigraph  is  now 
used  to  reach  localities 
where  it  would  be  unprofit- 
able to  use  salesmen— and 
the  inanager  states  that  in 
this    field     the     Multigrajih 


lands  as  many  orders  as  any 
two  men ! 

And  that's  not  all.  Ob- 
serving that  about  half  of 
each  salesman's  time  was 
used  in  hunting  for  possible 
customers,  the  manager  now 
uses  the  Multigraph  to  do 
the  hunting — and  the  find- 
ing. Thus  the  Multigraph 
makes  the  sales-force  doubly 
productive. 

Almost  every  business 
has  a  real  need  for  the  Mul- 
tigraph— as  described  above, 
or  in  some  one  of  its  many 
printing  and  typewriting 
functions.  You're  safe  in 
investigating,  for 


Write  to-day.     Use  the  coupon. 

Aik  us  also  iihoiit  ihc  Uiii- 
versal  F oldiug-M ach i iie  iiiiii 
the  Maikoe  EnielopeSea/er 
— great  lime  and  money  -  savers 
for  any  offiec  'with  large  out- 
going mails. 


You  can't  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it 

W'e  mean  tliat — every  word  of  it.  The  details  of  your  business 
must  prove  yourneed  before  we'll  sell  you  a  machiiie — but  our  repre- 
sentative's time  and  skill  in  grathering  the  necessary  information  are  at 
your  service.  Or  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  literature,  samples,  and 
any  data  we  may  have  bearing  upon  your  particular  line  of  business. 

THE     AMERICAN     MULTIGRAPH     SALES    CO. 

Executive  Offices:   1822  East  40th  Street 

Branches  in  Sixty  Cities 

Look  in  Your  Telephone  Directory 

European  Representatives:  The  International  Multigraph  Co., 

59  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  England  ; 

Berlin,  W'8  Krausenstr. ,  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr. 
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What  Uses  Are  Yoo 
Most  Interested  Id? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi- 
ness stationery.  We'H  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 

AMERICAN   MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1822  E.  Fortieth  St..       Cleveland 

Printing: 

Booklets 
Folders 

En  velope-Stuffera 
House-Organ 
Dealers'  Imprints 
Label  Imprints 
System -Forms 
Letter-Heads 
Bill-  Heads  and  Statements 
Receipts.  Checks,  etc. 
Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

Circular  Letters 

^Booklets 
En  velope-Stuffera 
Price-lists 
Reports 
Notices 

Bulletins  to  Employees 
Inside  System- I'orms 


Poultry  Money  IB 


laby  Chicks  of  Quality 


Our  Free  244-p.ise  Poultry  Book  is 
he  (jrealtst  help  lo  Iwth  heginners 
and  experienced  cliicken  r.^isers  ever 
printed  and  telis  liow  \ve  insure  your 
SHCCcs.v.  An  in(lispens,-iblc  Guide. 
Send  for  it  todaij—noiri 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co., 
Dept.162  BuHalo,  N.  Y. 


CYPMtRS  INtUflATT>»  I 


•    r 


iiaranteed  to  reach  yoti  in  perfect  con- 
dition by  express.  Pure  Fishel  White 
Plymouth  Rock  Utility  or  Exhibition 
Stock.  Also  I'ishel  White  Indian  Iviin- 
ner  Baby  Ducks.  Prices  rii;ht.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  5en<^  6  cents  post- 
age  for   my   splendid   baby   chick    catalog. 

R.  C.  CALDWELL 

Box  1050  Lyndon,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio 


'^ 


Burpee,  Philadelphia, 

.SliED  CATi* 

Burpee-Quality 


pleased    to  scna  THE  LEADING  AMERICAN 

pages,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  would 
nave  the  best  garden  possible  and  who  are 
willing   to    pay  a    fair    price    for    seeds  of    the 


is  sufficient  for  the  front  of  a 
post  card.  If  you  will  write 
your  own  address  plainly  on 
the  other  side  we  shall  be 
SEED  CATALOG— an  elegant  book  of    178 


GKKAT  HKAK  SFKINO  WATEK. 

50r  p4'r  raHe  off!  f^lafiH  Htoppert-d  bottleH. 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberries 


These  Berries  are  truly  wonderful.  They  bear  fruit  every  f.ill  as  well 
as  sprlnff,  three  crops  in  two  years.  They  have  yielded  ns  hinh  as 
10,000  (Its.  to  acre  in  Aug.,  Sapt.  and  Oct,  of  first  year,  wilh  us.  We  can- 
not u'et  enough  fruit  to  supply  the  demand  at  llfic  per  ijt.  wholesale,  1 
know  of  Mothint;  in  the  fruit  line  guile  so  profitable.  We  ari  also 
hcad(|UurtcrM  for  Wum  Kiirmer,  Idaho  unil  Kuyul  I'urpn  Ka.fpl'vrrle-^,  Karly  Omrk 
SIrawtiorry,  Watt  Blacliberry,  llaslinu"  I'lMato.  (  .ii.iluniii-  ut  "11  Uimls  or  Hittt 
I'lantH  frie.     Addrcsn  L.  J.  FARMER.  Box  ♦gT.  PulnnKl.  N.  Y. 
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My  Famous  Anti- 
Nicotine  Pipes  y' 
at  Forty  Cents 
Each,  Three  y 
for  a  Dollar   // 


W_ 


..^ 


Closed        Open 

My  Pipes  Kill  the  Poison 

Improve  the  Smoke 

Here  s  my  orifrinal  Aiiti-Nicotiiu'  I'iix-  at  tlie 
top  of  this  advortiscinciit,  and  my  new  Anti- 
Nicotine  Imitation  Calabasli  Pipe  is  at  the  bot- 
tom. In  both  tlu'se  pipes  I  put  tlie  famous  bowl 
tliat  does  the  work — that  makes  the  nieotine  dis- 
appear. Tliis  bowl  is  made  of  a  material  as  old 
as  the  Babylonians,  a  special  composition  like 
clay  lirst  discovered  by  ancients.  Tliis  material, 
while  its  hard  as  any  clay,  has  a  peculiar  porous 
quality  — just  like  the  finest  meerschaum — which 
absorbs  the  nicotine,  keeps  it  out  of  your  system 
and  uses  it  to  (rive  the  pipe  a  hi'autiful  meer- 
schaum coloring.  1  know  that  my  special  low 
pri<-c  cannot  blind  you  to  the  quality  in  these 
pipes.  I  know  that  the  value  to  your  health  and 
the  enjoyment  derived  from  these  perfectly  made 
pipes  will  get  you  twenty  more  customers  every 
pl.-ice  that  I  send  one  now. 

ANY    THREE    FOR    A    DOLLAR 

AlKive  is  my  popular  claw  design — the  kind  you 
see  at  the  rich  men"s  clubs.  And  below  I  show 
><)U  my  new  imitation  Calabash,  modeled  after 
the  original  .African  Calabash  Gourd,  graceful 
and  highly  finished,  trimmed  in  Clerman  silver 
and  containing  my  new  removable  bowl  of 
special  material.  The  claw  design  colors  like  the 
best  meerschaum  ;  the  Calabash  colors  and  looks 
FA.VCTLY  like  the  genuine  African  article, 
which  sells  anywhere  from  .$3  up.  With  them 
there  is  no  burning  the  tongue — no  charred  wood 
fumes— no  disgusting  odor— and  you  do  not  have 
to  ■'  break  them  in."  Any  three  for  a  dollar. 
Choo.se  two  of  one  design  and  one  of  the  other,  or 
all  three  of  the  same — just  as  you  desire.  I  will 
sell  these  pipes  to  you  at  40c.  each  or  all  three  for 
a  dollar.  Order  now— if  you  are  not  entirely 
siitislicd  your  money  will  be  returned  cheer- 
fully.    Send  the  coupon  now. 

Mil  handsome    illustrate  J    1912    Smoker's   Book  »«"' 
FREE  with  every  order 

THE    SMOKER'S    FRIEND 

H.  MENGES,  655  Menges  BIdg.,  St.Louit,  Mo. 


COLI'ON— Cut  out  and  mail  today. 

Claw  is  Design  A.   Calaba-sh  is  Design  B  . 
H.  Mentes,  655  Menget  BIdg.,  St.  Loais,  Mo. 

l-.ri<los<-(l  tind  U)c.    for  one,    ;*1    for 
three  of  your  Anti-Nicotine  Pipes, 
or  for  two  pipes  and  one  Pocket- 
I.ighter. 

Please  send  Design  A 

Design  B 

Name 

.\ddre.ss 

Town  

.>:■       ffl\    A     state 

f^iO"     VTK   I   repairing 

■-^^^       ^^ 


large  city  I  usually  spend  a  week  or  ten 
days  and  my  salary  and  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  organization,  board,  or  club  that 
has  asked  me  to  investigate.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  body  of  business  men  or  in  another 
place  it  may  be  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  I  have  been  facetiouslj^  called,"  she 
said  with  an  amused  smile,  "  by  Chicago 
newspapers,  'A  Doctor  of  Cities,'  and  there- 
fore I  want  it  understood,"  she  added, 
■'  that,  like  most  doctors,  I  charge  my 
patients  according  to  their  means.  In  the 
poorer  cities  of  the  South,  for  instance,  I 
charge  much  less  for  my  work  than  I  do 
the  prosperous  Northern  cities."  Mrs. 
Crane's  husband,  it  may  be  said,  is  a 
prominent  physician  in  the  State  where 
they  live,  and  she  knows  whereof  she 
speaks. 

"  Last  year,"  she  went  on,  "  I  was  asked 
to  go  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  make  a 
sanitary  survey  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee,  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  Humane  Society,  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  and  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Indtistrial  Union.  This," 
she  added,  "  is  about  as  near  as  I  have  ever 
come  to  New  York  in  an  oificial  capacity," 
smiling.  "  In  Rochester  I  inspected  the 
drainage  and  sewerage,  water,  meat,  and 
milk  supply,  street  sanitation,  markets  and 
food  factories,  smoke  nuisance,  school 
sanitation,  almshouses  and  jails,  housing- 
problems,  and  last,  but  not  least,  their  new 
city  charter.  Rochester  has  rightly  been 
called  a  city  of  homes,  but  unless  those  who 
are  interested  in  its  welfare  exercise  eternal 
vigilance  it  will  not  continue  to  be  a  city 
of  homes  in  the  next  decade,  for  Rochester 
has,  like  many  other  cities,  a  housing-prob- 
lem to  solve,  and  the  city,  in  spite  of  its 
outward  beauty,  has  slums,  and  in  addition 
the  city  has  now  a  building-code  whose 
tenement  regulations  are  largely  a  repro- 
duction of  New  York's  present  discredited 
code  on  the  same  problem. 

"  These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
should  furnish  food  for  thought  to  all  good 
citizens,  not  only  in  Rochester,  but  in  all 
large  cities,  for  I  am  using  it  only  as  an 
illustration. 

"  Now  I  hope  I  have  given  you  some 
idea  of  the  work  I  am  trying  to  do,  and 
which  has  often  been  misrepresented  by 
the  newspapers.  Please  make  this  point 
clear  also,"  she  added,  ''  that  I  never  go 
to  any  city  to  investigate  conditions  unless 
I  am  invited  by  one  or  more  representative 
organizations.  For  it  would  be  both 
presuming  and  impertinent,  I  feel,  to  go 
to  a  city  and  point  out  its  faults  and  weak 
spots  unless  unanimously  asked  to  do  so 
by  its  people." 


I 


5%    -    6%    -    7% 

"6%  Coupon  liontis"  is  tlie  title  of 
a  boolclet  which  explains  a  real  estate 
investment  this  bank  furnishes  to  in- 
vestors.    $100  and  $500  denominations. 

Address  Bond  Department  "B." 

THE    ISLAND   CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 

K.EY    WEST  FLORIDA. 

CAPITAL     $100,000.00 


I 


I 


A  Safe  Leave!" 


— and  only  one  point  needed  to  win! 

Ever-changing  situations  such  as  this,  constantly 
new  problems  that  call  upon  all  the  skill  o(  hand, 
eye  and  brain,  account  for  the  intense  fascination 
of  Billiards  and  Pool. 

Do  you  play  ?  You  can  do  so  now,  without 
frequenting  a  public  poolroom.  You  can  have 
in  your  own  home  a 

BURROWES 

Billiards  Pool  Table 

and  play  while  you  are  paying  for  it. 

Burrowes  Tables  are  scientificaily  conecl  in  every  detail 
— angles,  pockets,  cushions,  etc. — and  adapted  to  the  most 
expert  play.  Some  of  the  leading  professionals  use  them 
for  home  practice. 

Sizes  range  up  to  4i  x  9  feet  (standard).  Tables  may 
be  set  on  dining-room  or  library  table,  or  mounted  on  their 
own  legs  or  folding  stand. 

» 152  DOWN 

The  prices  are  $6.  $15,  $25,  $35,  $45,  $55.  $75.  etc., 
and  Tables  are  sold  on  easy  terms  of  $1  or  more  down,  and 
a  small  amount  each  month. 

FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  installnieni,  wc  will  ship  Table.  Play  on 
it  OBQ  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return  it.  and  on  its  receipt  we 
will  refund  your  deposit.  AVrite  today  for  illustrated  catalog 
giving  jjrices,  trrins  of  payniont.  etc. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  720  Center  St..  Portland.  Me. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man   or  woman  who  investigates 


Better  Lubrication 

with  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite 
Here  is  how  it  works 


^''WWllj||||lnirllllll/M/« 


V.V,.     BtA.RJNO 


BEFORE  USING  GBAPHITET        AFTER.  ISING   CRAPHTIE 


fl  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite  goes  direct  to  the 
cause  of  friction  troubles— microscopic  rough- 
ness. It  fills  in  the  minute  depressions,  be- 
comes pinned  upon  the  tiny  projections,  form- 
ing a  thin,  tough  veneer  of  marvelous 
smoothness,  which  prevents  metallic  contact. 

fl  This  means  less  friction  and  wear— no  more 
hot  or  cut  bearings— more  power  from  your 
engine  and  a  smoother  running  car.  fl  Mix  it 
with  your  own  choice  of  lubricants,  or  we  will 
do  it  for  you,  as  we  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
greases  containing  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Dixon's  Graphite  Lubricant 
No.  677— a  higtiest  (|ualily  mineral  grease  scientif- 
ically combined  with  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite. 
Fine  for  differentials  and  transmissions.  More 
economical  than  plain  oil  or  grease. 

S*nd  name  and  model  of  car  for  free  book. 
*'  Lubricalinj;  the  IVlotor." 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Eatablished  in  1827 
JERSEY  CITY         NEW  JERSEY 


oXxXn 


DIXONS 

Motor  Graphite 

(Pulverized  Flake) 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Sequence.— Mr.  Andrew  Lang  once 
asked  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  to  give  his 
services  for  a  charity  bazaar. 

Zangwill  replied  in  a  note:  "  If  A.  Lang 
will,  I,  Zang-will." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Bully  for  Her. — "  What  did  the  banker's 
daughter  say  when  you  asked  her  to  marrv 
you?" 

"  She  said  I  would  have  to  go  to  par 
before  she  could  take  stock  in  my  proposi- 
tion."— Baltimore  AmericaJi. 


Natural  Liking. — "  You  know,"  said  th( 
minister,  "  that  money  is  man's  worst 
enemy." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  man,  thoughtfully, 
"  I  suppose  that  is  why  some  people  like 
him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


A  Prize  Puzzle. — "  That  man  has  been 
making  that  same  tariff  speech  for  years 
and  I  don't  understand  it  yet." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Senator  Sor- 
ghum; "  that  speech  is  like  a  conundrum. 
After  you  guess  it,  it's  no  good  any  more." 
— Washington  Star. 


His  Ideal. — Maud — "  I've  just  heard  of 
a  case  where  a  man  married  a  girl  on  his 
deathbed  so  she  could  have  his  millions 
when  he  was  gone.  Could  you  love  a  girl 
like  that?" 

Jack — "  That's  just  the  kind  of  a  girl 
I  could  love.  What's  her  address?" — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Going  Up. — "  Eureka  !  "  exclaimed  Hi- 
ram Hoskins,  who,  with  a  lighted  candle 
in  his  hand,  was  hunting  for  a  leak  in  the 
gas-pipe. 

A  moment  later  Mrs.  Hoskins  sadly  said : 
"  That's  just  our  luck.  Now  we'll  have  to 
pay  out  more  money  to  get  the  roof  fixt." — 
Chicago  Record- Her  aid. 


Cradle-Robbers. — Two  or  three  young 
men  were  exhibiting,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, the  results  of  a  day's  fishing,  where- 
upon this  young  woman  remarked  very 
demurely : 

"  Fish  go  in  schools,  do  they  not?  " 

"  I  believe  they  do;  but  why  do  you 
ask?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing;  only  I  was  just  thinking 
that  you  must  have  broken  up  an  infant 
class." — Washington  Star. 


Celestial  Ingenuity. — "  I  hope  our  dear 
old  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang  is  on  the  right  side 
in  these  Chinese  troubles,"  said  a  diplomat 
at  a  dinner  in  Washington. 

"  Dr.  Wu,"  he  continued,  "  used  to  tell 
me  many  illuminating  anecdotes  about  the 
Chinese  character.  I  remember  one  about 
ingenuity. 

"  A  Chinaman,  the  anecdote  ran,  found 
his  wife  lying  dead  in  a  field  one  morning; 
a  tiger  liad  kilhsd  her. 

"  The  Chinaman  went  home,  procured 
some  ars(;nic,  and,  returning  to  the  field, 
sprinkled  it  over  the  corpse. 

"  The  next  day  the  tiger's  dead  body  lay 
beside  the  woman's.  The  Chinaman  sold 
the  tiger's  skin  to  a  mandarin,  and  its  body 
to  a  pliysician  to  make  fear-cure  powders, 
and  with  the  proceeds  he  was  able  to  buy 
a  younger  wife." — .Vcw    York   Tribune. 


MICHIGAN  "40"-$1.500 


WHAT  YOU  GET 

After  you've  listened  to  all  the  big  talk  of  automobile  manufacturers — 
after  all  is  said  and  done — what  interests  you  most  when  you  select  a  car  is 
what  you  get. 

We  claim — and  we  can  prove  it — that  in  the  "  Michigan  Forty  "  at  $1,500 
you  get  more  real  value  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  car  on  earth.  Figure 
it  out.  Here  are  the  specifications.  Compare  them  with  those  of  any  car  at 
anywhere  near  the  price. 


What  You  Get 

Motor — 40  horsepower.  Four  cylinders, 
4:ix5j  inches.  Three-bearing  crankshaft. 
Enclosed  valves. 

Self-starter — absolutely  efficient.  Light 
in  weight.  Non-injurious  to  motor.  Dual 
ignition.  Briggs  guaranteed  magneto. 
Tliree-speed  selective  transmission. 

Three-quarter  floating  rear  axle,  possess- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  both  full-floating 
and  semi-floating  types  with  none  of  the 
disadvantages  of  either.  Multiple  disc  dry 
plate  clutch. 

Frame — extra  strong,  5-32-incli  steel. 
Four  inches  deep,  3A  inch  flange.  Shorts- 
ville  wheels,  34x4  mch  tires  and  demount- 
able rims — just  to  make  sure  that  MICHI- 
GAN owners  will  not  be  bothered  with 
that  bugbear  of  motordom,  tire  trouble. 

Fourteen-inch  brake  drums.  One  square 
inch  of  braking  surface  to  every  eight 
pounds.  White  nickel  mountings 
throughout. 

1 16-inch  wheel  base,  longso-inch  springs, 
and  luxuriously  comfortable  cushions  in- 
sure perfect  riding  qualities. 

A  life  guarantee  on  every  MICHIGAN 
car — backed  up  by  an  old-established 
concern. 


Why  We  Undersell 

In  1909  we  started  to  build  automo- 
biles. Twenty-eight  years  of  pleasure- 
vehicle  experience  had  ^  paved  the  way. 
And  when  we  commenced  to  turn  out 
motor  cars,  our  10,000  vehicle  agents 
throughout  the  country  were  ready  to 
absorb  the  new  product. 

Thus  for  distribution,  which  costs 
other  manufacturers  fortunes,  we  paid 
not  one  cent.  And  that  is  why  we 
undersell. 

MICHIGAN  BUGGY  COMPANY 


155  Lay  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


I(F«^« 


@^s^ 


15    Free  Catalog  Coupon 

I  MICHIGAN  BUGGY  CO. 

|f  155  Lay  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

I         Please   send    me    latalog   desoriliiuB    the 

ft  ".Michigan  Fortv"  and  other  .Micliigan  cars. 

;i[l  y^anie 

h  Address 


(7S1 


For  Your 
Priceless 
^^gH  Papers 

A  filing  cabinet  that  will 
not   only    keep    them    in 

order,  but  keep  them  sn/e — safe  from  fire,  safe 

from  tlitft.     It  is 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

Holds  whatever  liliiiir  syitein  your  work  requires. 
Protects  its  contents  though  outer  walls  Ijecome  white 
hot.    Combination  lock  baffles  sneaks  and  meddlers. 

You  might  as  well  liave  it  as  a  wooden  cabinet,  for 
it  holds  as  much,  is  as  easily  moved,  and  costs  very 
little  more. 

But  be  sure  to  Ret  the  Beniiine,  Imitations  can't 
duplicate  its  exclusive  features.     They  are  patented. 

Send  for  booklet  L-2 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
D<!pt.  L.  Marietta.  Otiio 

Ar„niifacture>-s  of  THE  S-C  liOOK-VXir.  the 

!:i":i'    strrl   /H-rirfY    .f)'f/f"    ft"'    I'^V,  r    ,r>:i/    hoiKf 


THIS  MACHINE 
MAKES  MEN 

MONEY 


It  enabled  me  to  build 
a  big  confectionery  busi- 
ness in  my  home  town. 
This  machine  makes  Pop- 
corn Crispettes,  a  new- 
delicious— delightful  confec- 
tion. I  earned  my  money  making  and  scllinK 
Crispettes.  If  you  will  write  me  today  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  did  it  and  tell  you  howtostart.  If  you 
follow  instructions  you  should  make  more  money 
this  winter  and  next  siunmcr  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of 

Every  Timo  You  Take   in  a  Nickle 

You  Make  Almost  Four  Cents  Profit 

Somtnvhoro  in  your  tow  u  isn  Hniall  Hton-— a  half-ntore 
— B  Htoro  \\  indow— or  n  iiook  where  .m'u  can  m't  up 


your   macliiuc   and  mak 
money.    Or  yon  can  Hinrt 
at  home — ('Htablinh   joMuuk 
connections — Htdl  to  relaihTH 
and  make  a  fat  prollt.     Makii  .. 
money  iHn't  lialf  nx  hard  aH  it 
BeeraH.     At  leant  inveslinate  my 
proiHisition.    W'rito  todii\,  if  i^nly 
a  )>OHtul  card. 

W.  Z.  LONG. 

479  Hiiih  Street.  Springfield.  Ohio 


Htiiiid  ready    to 
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It's  Baker's 

and 

It^s  Delicious 

Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
chanical 
process 
from  high 
grade  cocoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality,  full  strength 
and  absolutely  pure  and 
healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and  1  lb. 
cans,  net  weight. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


9  Day  Tours  of  Japan 

f|  See  Japan  at  lier  best — in  April,  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Season.  By  sjiccial  arranfyeinent  with 
the  Japan  railway  lines,  passenfjers  on  the 
Steamship  Min'nesot.\  have  privilege  of  mak- 
intr  inland  route.  Yokohama  to  N'aga.saki  or 
vice  versa   by    rail  at   no  additional  expense. 

fl  This  tour  takes  nine  days,  includes  Tokyo. 
Nikko,  Miyanosliita.  Miyajini.i  (.Sacred  Island) 
and  trij)  aloiif?  the  Inland  Sea. 

<I  KoiukI  tripou  MiNNK.s«r,»  toManila  aiRlIhiiitrKon^ 
comprises  doliKlitfiil  eleven  weeks  toiu'  witli  best  of 
accoininiKlations  at  $,W7..'>o,  first  class.  MiNNKstn'A 
.sails  from  .Seattle.  March  Ititli:  returns  June  1st. 
Make  reservations  early.  Send  for  handsome  free  hook 
"iN'iiic  />(//  Tdttrs  of  Japan"  anti  illustrated  folder. 

//.  A.  Noble,  Gen.  Pass'r  Agt..  St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Great  Northern  Steamship  Co. 


CLEAN  YOUR  TEETH  WITH 

OXYGEN 

by  using  Calox,  the  Oxygen  Tooth 
Powder.  Decay  of  the  teeth  is  caused 
by  germs,  which  produce  acids 
that  destroy  the  enamel.  Calox 
contains  Oxygen  and  Milk  of  Lime. 
The  Oxygen  destroys  the  germs 
and  the  Milk  of  Lime  neutralizes 
tiie  acids,  while  the  powder  itself 
whitens  and    polishes    the   teeth. 

Sample  and  I2t*oklei 
Jtec  on  request 

All  Druggists,  25c. 

Ask  for  the 
Calox  Tooth  Brush,  35c. 

McKesson  &  robbins 

NEW  YORK 


Foreign 

February  1. — IMexican  rebels  in  Juarez  name 
E.  V.  Gomez  provisional  President. 
The  Pope  appoints  Monsignor  Bonzano.  of  the 
College  of  Propaganda,  to  succeed  Cardinal 
Faleonio  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United 
States. 

Tt  is  annoimced  that  J.   P.   Morgan  will  give 

$")(). 000  of  the  London  $500,000  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

fimd. 
February  2. — Fourteen  men  drown  when  British 

submarine  A3  sinks  off  Portsmouth. 
INIutineers  and  loyal  troops  clash  in  Chihuahua. 
Gen.   Manual  Bonilla  assumes  the  Presidency 

of  Honduras. 

February  :i. — The  Cnited  States  warns  Madero 
that  Mexico  must  protect  Americans  frotn  in- 
jury by  rebels. 

Manchuria  expresses  a  desire  to  stay  out  of  the 

Chinese  Kepublic. 
The  Radical  Servian  Cabinet   resigns  because 

of  alleged  "Black  Hand  perils." 
Raymond     and     Penelope     Duncan     produce 

"Elektra"  in  Greek  in  Paris. 

February  4. — The  Empress  Dowager  instructs 
Yuan  Shih-kai  to  cooperate  with  the  south  in 
establishing  a  republic. 
Bertrand  Stewart,  a  London  lawyer,  is  con- 
victed of  esijionage  in  Germany  and  sentenced 
to  tliree  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment, 

I'ebruary  5, — Four  battalions  of  United  States 
soldiers  are  dispatched  to  the  Mexican  border 
to  protect  Americans,  and  the  whole  army  is 
put  in  readiness  for  a  call, 

George  V,  and  Queen  Mary  arrive  in  London 

from  India. 
Senator  Eladio  Victoria  is  elected  President  of 

San  Domingo. 

February  6, — General  Orozco  denies  that  he  is 
dislo.val  to  Madero,  and  that  Chihuahua  is  on 
the  verge  of  seceding  from  Mexico, 

The  Manchu  terms  of  abdication  provide  that 
the  titles  of  the  Imperial  Court  be  perpetuated, 

February  7. — General  Orozco  declines  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Chihuahua. 

Domestic 

W.lSHIN'GTON 

February  l.^The  House  considers  a  pension 
bill  carrying  $152,000,000. 

President  Taft  ariies  in  Washington  from  a 
trij)  llirough  Ohio, 

February  2, — President  Taft  in  a  message  to 
Congress  recommends  an  international  in- 
vestigation of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  a 
Federal  commission  to  study  conditions  in 
-■Maska, 

The     pension     bill    carrying    $152,000,000    is 
passed  by  the  House. 

February  3. — The  House  restores  to  the  Speaker 
powers  taken  from  him  during  the  Sixty-first 
Congress. 

February  4. — The  President  suspends  an  order 
which  excluded  members  of  religious  orders 
from  Indian  schools, 

February  5, — The  Senate  sets  March  5  as  the 
date  for  a  vote  on  the  peace  treaties. 

The  Democrats  in  the  House  evade  a  vote  on 
the  Slayden  anti-third-term  resolution. 
February  0, — Mr,  MeCall  of  Massachusetts  de- 
nounces the  third-term  idea, 

February  7, — The  PresicU^nf  names  ex-Gov,  M, 
T,  Ilerrick  of  Ohio  for  Ambassador  to  France, 

Solicitor  McCabe  denies  charges  of  fraudulent 
connection  with  Everglades  land  deals. 

General 

February  1. — Edwin  Hawley,  railroad  magnate, 
dies  in  New  York. 

February  .'. — Between  30  and  40  indictments 
are  returned  at  Indianapolis  in  the  dynami- 
ting cases. 

February  3. — Senator  La  Follette  is  criticized 
for  a  speech  at  the;  publishers'  dinner  in 
Philadelphia. 

C,    S,    Darrow  pleads  not  guilty  to  a  bribery 
charge  at  Los  Ang<  '.es. 

State  Senator  T,  !• .  Orady  dies  at  his  home  in 
New  York, 

February  4. — The  Central  Labor  Union  decides 
to  aid  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
a  rival  organization,  in  the  Lawrence  textile- 
mill  strike. 


Senator  La  Follet' 
account  of  physic;. 

February    5, — Senaiv 


cancels  speaking  dates  on 
breakdown. 

La    Follette    announces 


that  he  will,  not  withdraw  as  a  Presidential 
candidate. 

'eaver,  three  times  a  candi- 
dies  at  his  home  in   Des 

<  eighty. 

i  froni  the  Federal  pri.son 
.)r  New  York. 


February  6. — .1.  L 
date  for  Presifh 
Moines  at  the  a 
C  W.  Morse,  rej 
at  Atlanta,  lea- 


LUNCH  MUFFINS 

What    a   delightfully    appetizing    Breakfast   § 
Dish  is  a  plate  of   Muffins,  just  baked  to  a 
turn !     To  get  a  highly  satisfactory  result, 
with  richness  and  rare  flavor,  use 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 

RRCIPK— Mix  two  cups  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  bakiiiK  powder,  and  sitt 
together  twice.  Beat  two  eKss  witlioutseparatiiig 
until  light:  add  fivetablespoonfuls  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Jl ilk  diluted  with  three-fourths  cup  of 
water;  add  this  to  the  flour, together  with  three 
ounces  of  bnUer,  melted.  Heat 
«n«=^  wellandbake  in  greased  mntttn 
\      rings  about  twenty  minutes. 


Write  for 
Borden 's  Recipe  Book. 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality ' ' 
Est.  1857  New  Y 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life  — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 

for  thiir  /'t'lii'/il. 


Special     F*rlces     On 

(iet    our   catalog 

before    you    buy. 

1.200    acres     in 

W  Nursery  Stock.  Fruit,  Ornamental  and 

I'ruit  Bearing  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and 

Roses.     Everything  in  the  Nursery  line. 

y^  Free  from  all  disease;  inspected  by  State 

Entomologist.  Elegant  catalog  free. 

See  what  values  we  give  you. 

Direct  dealing  insures  you  hrst 

cost  and  full  satisfaction.  Write 

for  free  book  now — today.  Addres' 

RATEKIN'S  NURSERY  CO. 
Dcpt.112,  Shenandoah, Iowa 


GREIDER'S  FINE  POILTRY 

Hook  auil  calcDilur  for  19ia  contains  200  p:ige8. 
1'i  vurit'lies  pure  bred,  62  colored  pliites.     Many  I 
other  illustratiuus,  descriptious.    lucubators  and 
brooiitTS,    Low  priot's  on  all  stock  eggs.    How  I 
to  raise  and  niiike  hens  lay.  Get  my  plans.  They  | 
all   siiy  it's   pre;it  —  this  bnok  —  only   15  cents. 
B.  H.GREIDER,  Box     15,   Rheemg,  Pa. 


TREE5  at  LOW  PRICES. 

FRUIT  TREES,  two  aod  three  years 
old,  large  or  small  sizes,  direct  from 
grower  at  rocL-bottom  wbolesale  prices: 
Ornamental  trees,  Roies,  Shrubs,  Berry 
plant*.     Guaranteed  Weslera 
N.  Y.  Stock.    Send  (or  catalog. 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO.  Est. 
69  Trnst  Bids..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


paris- lyon<:- 
jvTediterranee 

FRANCE'S  GREATEST  RAILWAY 

Visit  the  South  of  Krance,  the  entrancing, 
sun-kissed  and  rose-scented  RIVIERA. 

THE  LAND  OF  ROMANCE, 
SONG  AND  FLOWERS 

BEAtJLIEU,   the    fashionable    Winter   resort, 
^^i^^    MONTE  CARLO,  its  maRniflcent  p?l- 
l/^M^y     aces  and  bustlini;  crowds, 
I^^i^^ftX     CANNES,  the  aristocratic  "Palm 
/a^^^^B\     Beach"  of  France,  via  the  most 
f A  "^^^^^\     luxurious  express  train  ser- 
/ H  I  ^^^^^1    vice  in  Europe. 
!■  I  I^^VI        Buuklc't!!  iiihI  full  infornia- 

V^HHk^Bf     L.  J.  OARCEY,  a.  A, 
V^^BIflr/    Cur.  ailtli  St    Fifth  Avo., 
V^^B^pi^^^^^       N. 


■n 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Numerous  tours — private  in 
effect — practically  as  free  as 
independent  traveling,  re- 
lieved of  all  annoyins:  de- 
tails and  accompanied  by 
personal  escort. 

Mediterranean 

March  6th — Italy,  Italian  Lakes,  Riviera 

March  16th — Algeria  and  Tunisia 

March  28th     Spain,  the  Pyrenees,  Southern 

France 
April  13th — Italy,  Italian  Lakes,  Switzerland 


CHINA  and  KOREA 

CheriT    ISlossoiii     Season 
and  Fete  of  Flags.     Every- 
tliinghiKliest  cla*s.    Beauti- 
ful  scenes.     Strange  cus- 
toms.    0"ai"t  native  life. 

LEAVFS   ?AN    FPANCISCO, 
MAR.  6TH  AND  27TH 

Optional  return  via  Trans- 
Siberian  route. 

■"^end  for  Book  desired 

RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB  CO. 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
Chicago,  Pittshurgh,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 


25th 


Golden  Rule  Tours  y 

Juno  Railines    to    Northern  and   Southern 
ports    inrluciinu'    Scandinavia    and    Russia. 

E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  542  W.  124lh  St. ,  New  York 


d:^ 


n 


I  iX  D  E  PE  rs  D'E  J-M  T 

POU  ND-TncW^f^LD Jf^l  PS 

TICKETS  GOO&  ,  r"ftTR:C>o] 

F0RTW0YEAR6  '  \JICj'__-j 

NORTH 

GERMAN 
— L  LOYD 

Italy. —  Egypt  ^- India 

modern*  tw/in  screw  steam- 
ERS; LUXURIOUS  SURROUND- 
INGS. UNEXCELLED  CUISINE: 
LIGHT.  AIRY  CABINS.  UNUSUALLY 
,  LOW  RATES  TO    AUSTRALIA.    NEW 

ZEALAND    AND    TASMANIA.    VIA 

EUROPE  AND  SUEZ  CANAL. 


EUROPE     AND     ORIENT 

31st  Season     Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
Dlt.  and  MKS.  IIOHAHU   S.   1'.4IM:, 
14S  Itidse  Slicet,  Clens  FulU.  N.   V. 


Europe 


Orient 


Sail  March 

A  i)ri  1,   !\[  tiy, 

June,  Jul  y 

Best  routes, 
liest  man.'igeraent.  best  testimonials. and  the 
lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOURS.  8  Beacon  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

EIROPE-ORIENT 

Tours  I)e  Luxe.     Select  parties. 

Also,  "Practical  Tours." 

I>»>l*OTTKKTOl!RS  CO..  Mil.   (s:id  vpnii 

FliATIKON   IIUII.DI.NT.,  ^^:\\   YORK 


Greece  to  Scotland  feve<L^^cl^p"Myo 

systfiii  woiih  knowing.  (12th  year.)  High  ^rade. 
Select.  Edm-atiimal.  Splendid  Leadership  Enrope 
$225aiid  lip.  .Sinall-pal-tyorgranizers wanted.  Kasyto 
enroll  for  us.   Pruf.andMrs  Lil-a)v..Spartanbur'\S.C 


Cl(i55ifiecl    Col  u  mns 


REAL  ESTATE 


AN  ELEGANT  VIRGINIA  HOME 

Large  bnck  dwelling,  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Georgian  architecture  in  this  countr>'. 
Modern  equipment.  Outbuildingscomplete. 
Formal  gardens.  Conservatory.  1200  acres. 
Cleared  land,  fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 
Timber  boundary'.  Macadamized  road.  Hunt- 
ing district.  Most  picturesque  environment. 
Glorious  views.  Charming  scenery.  Perfect 
social  and  climatic  conditions.  Cities  access- 
ible. Property  ready  for  immediate  occu- 
pancy by  people  of  wealth  and  culture. 
Buildings  cost  ;J16.5,000  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Price  $160,000. 

Properties  in  Virginia  and  other  States 

OUR  LIST  is  foiiiposed  of  charminf;  old  Colonial 
homes;  select  properties  of  positive  distinction  and 
beauty  ;  gentlemen's  country  seats,  handsoim-ly 
improved:  choii-e  sites  on  the  mountain  slf>pcs, 
overlooking  beautiful  valleys;  furnished  and  unfur- 
nished country  homes  in  the  hills  and  on  tin- 
rivers:  splendid  hunting  preS'-rves:  rich  rivt  r 
plantations  and  lai-^e  bodies  ut  tiinher.  coal  and 
farm  lands  in  Vir^'inia.  Maryland  and  other  States. 

H.  W.  HILLEART  &  COMPANY 
D729  Southern  Building        Washington,  D.  C. 


BKr.LPORT.  L.  I.  90  minutes  from 
New  York.  18  room  house  for  rent,  near 
station:  garage  and  stables,  12  acres,  shore 
front  elevation,  clear  and  unobstructed  view 
of  Great  South  Bay.     Inquire 

OWNER,  Literary  Digest 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATKNT.S  that  protect  and  pay.  P>ooks 
free.  Highest  Keierences;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  .Send  sketch 
or  model  for  tree  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lasvyer,  622  K  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  largest  number  of  success/?!/ cWenl^  is 
oiir;»roo/of  Patents  that  PROTECT.  For 
Facts  about  Prizes,  Rewards,  etc.,  send  8c 
stamps  for  our  new  128-page  book  of  intense 
Interest  to  Inventors.  K.  S.  &  A.  H.  Lacey, 
Depl.  63,  Washington,  U.  C.     Estab.  1«6H. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
lor  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  .Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.Uwen.4SOwen  lildg., Washington, D.C. 

MOTION   PICTURE  PLAYS 


WRITE  IIlEA.S  lor  moving  picture  plays. 
Writers  can  earn  handsome  incomes.  Pleas- 
ant.fascinating  work.  Literary  excellence  iiii- 
nece-sary.  We'll  show  you.  National  Insti- 
tute. 200  (iaiety  Theatre  Hldg.,  New  Work. 


WANTED:  MOTION  PICTURE  PLAY 
WRITERS.  (Ircat  demand.  Hig  pay. 
We'll  teach  you.     Address 

PICI'LRE   PLAY   A.S.SOt:iATION. 

SaS     FkAStlsCi. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketcii  for  iree  renort  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  LOOK,  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tinns  wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Prneres-! :  samnie  iree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYEPWRITERS 

in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
.Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  I  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  12.5.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTORS  in  28  states  and  two  foreign 
countries  buy  our  6%  First  Farm  Mortgages 
— Large  or  small  amounts  furnished.  Send 
for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  offerings.  E.  J. 
Lander  &  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  Highest 
references. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

STORY  WRITERS  !  We  sell,  revise,  crit- 
icise and  type  MSS.  Publishers  and  sellers 
of  meritorious  books.  We  will  publish  yours. 
Directed  by  successful  author.  Endorsed  by 
leading  editors.  Satisfied  clients  everywhere. 
Write  for  helpful  booklet.  The  Literary 
Bureau,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Philadelphia. 

AUTHORS  seeking  a  publisher  for  their 
books  should  consult 

MISS  DEAVER 

Advice  free.    Highest  references. 

1  Madison  Avenue         v  New  York. 

To  Authors  Seeking  a  Publisher— Let  us 
manufacture  your  books.  High-grade  work. 
Facilities  for  selling  books  to  lil)raries  and 
the  book  trade.  .Shakespeare  Press,  114  K. 
28th  Street,  New  York. 

WRITERS—  I  agree  to  find  a  publislur 
for  every  manuscript  that  I  deem  worthy  of 
publication.  Modhsih  Hanms  Jordan,  61.'> 
West  136th  St.,  New  York  City.  Send Mocts. 
for  IVriUrs'  Lea/let  of  Instruction. 

^FOR    SALE  ~ 

Internat'I  Cor.  .School  SPANISH  course,  4 
leather  volumes  and  over  20  records.  Extra 
jf.'i.tiO  horn  and  ear  tubes.  Also  reproducer. 
Never  u.sed  to  speak  ot.  Edismi  Machine  and 
all  tlft,  cost  }i6.'i.    Box  '264,  Marshalltuwn,  ia. 

EDUCATIONAL 

INCREASE  YOUR  EFFICIENCY  and 
earnings  by  HOME  .STUDY.  Graduate 
coursi's.     Address 

F    !■    HKSKFTT.  Ph.D. 

( »<U.iloos.i.  Iowa 


Travel  and  Resoi't  Directocij 


Argun  d™=World 

-    I  lO    DAYS    - 

S.S. VICTQSIA  LUISE 


fKH  MtmYoui 
N0V.IM9I2 


Hiaiiuftuciia) 
fEBi7.l9p 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

■*l-45     BROADWAY.  N.r 


"The  Hfst  III  Travel" 
.I.\I*.%  .V — Cheri-y  BlossorriTime.  Small,  con- 
genial party  under  special  escort.  Sailing 
Slarch  19  by  the  splendid  steamer  Man- 
churia. 
ItOI'.VUTIioWORLU— F,iscinatingitiner- 
aries — unique  routes. 

SEND  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
3<>  i'l-iiiity  I'lsico,  Itostnii,  Mass. 

THE   CHAUTAUQUA  WAY 

To  .\orn':iy,   Iliistxia.  Coiitriil  Kiiim>|><> 

meets  every  demand  of  discriminating  travel- 
ers for  comfort,  recreation  and  intellectual 
enjoyment.  University  Extension  Tours  de- 
signed especially  for  teachers. 

THE    CHAUTATJQTJA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
.tppletnn.  Wisconsin  Marquette  Bid?. .  Chica::o 

UMIVKRSITV  PUI.\TS 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  ot 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
Oii«  cent  e:ich  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-ceut  stamp 
for  c.itulogue.  Bureau  of  Dniv. 
Travel.    19  Trinity  PL.    Boston. 

Babcock's  European  and    Orient  Tours 

Naples  to  Scotland,  16  weeks  ?600,  or  to 
Ireland,  $625.     Other  tours   $23o  to   $1,000. 

Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted. 
1137  Dean  Street         -        -        -        Brooklyn 

Wide  choice  of  routes. 


European  Tours 


owest   prices.     Parties  limited. 

Annual  Spring  Tour  sails  April  16. 
PIERCE  TOURS,  236  W.  76th  St..  New  York 

HIGH  GRADE  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

SEVI':\TEI<:,\TII  VE.\K 

Send  far  illustrated  description 

Dr.  M.  M.  KlKiLF.It,     7  E.  Fourth  Ave.,  OIneinnati, 


>xt.t_    >\^<?ux    -rpi/wei-    £.  Tro*jF?s     »r^ 


SC/vrsjDirs/wi/xiN  travel  bure/\o 

18   aROADWAy,  GtIN  L.  AOEMCV.    fS  EW  yORK  Cliy 

QI^'A^PIC   CA/V%ES    ^TOCKHOL<Vt 

IS  LJ  RO  F>  e: 

and  the 

IMORTM     CA.I=E:. 

Round  the  World  and  South  America. 

Attractive  Routes  and  fares. 

CLARK'S  TOURS.  Times  Boilding.  New  York 

Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

Fifth    .Season.      Experienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The  Dean  Tears,   161A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 

40-l3:t       17  I  T  D  /^  D  17        »»«<> 
Itiiys  H,  (J  I\.  V^  r  d       :inil  up 

Including  The  .Mediterranean,  British  Isles, 

Continent,  North  Cape  and  Midnight 

Sun,  Olympic  (James,  etc. 

STKVVAIIT    &    AVOOU.S 

•^03  AVasliinsTton  St.,  IJostoii.  3Iass. 

HAVAINIA  Our  10-day  cruise  to  Ha- 
**'*■'  '*'-^'"  vana  gives  you  six 
days  at  sea — a  delightful  journey  along  the- 
coastwise  resorts  ot  the  .Southern  .States- -and 
tour  <lays  ashore — time  to  visit  all  points 
of  interest.  Or  for  an  extended  visit,  Cuba, 
and  particularly  Havana,  offers  unlimited 
diversi.ins.  Ideal  climate,  excellent  hotels 
and  miles  of  splendid  roadways.  Write  for 
booklet. 

N.  Y.  &  C  ul.a  .Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

(Ward  I, inn). 

General  Offices  :   Pier  U,  E.  R.,  New  York 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  /*,','■?",'- 

Select  spring  and  sumnur  lours.  HO  !■>  107  days. 
14th  year.     Illustrated    booklet   with   in.ips 
Johnson  Tours.   210   E.  Preston  St..  Baltimore. 

SWITZEKLAM) 

For  Your  Vacation  and  Save  Money. 

Let  Us  Show  You  How  This  Is  Possible. 

Send     for    our    TlUVl;!.    I.KTIKII    N..    A  4      lllns- 

triiled  l.iti'nitnv.',   M:ipHnii<l  It.l.  Uinid,'.    All  Krc. 

I'h<*  itnv  N<>rvlf<>  and  Niiti>  .>ii>n<M 

MtVIMS  VKItlllt  \l,  It  tll.ltO  tl» 

V!  1 1   l''tnii  jt  senile  \cm   1  ork  <  II  .1 

EAGER  .^^^^ISS  TOURS 

( )rii-nlal  Tour  sails  Maich  30,  ifRH.'i      Suninni 

ToiirH  lo  JMirope.     Write  tor  Bn>klet',. 

»  tlillt  1(11  HS.       .Ills  >.rharl,..  Si..       Hallo.,  till. 


See  EUROPE  in  an  AUTO ! 


"DE  free  from  railway  trains.  Stop  when 
-'-'  and  where  you  please  VlBit  hibtorio 
and  picturesque  cornere Beldom  reached  by 
ordinary  tourist  methods.  Comloriable 
Inns  throughout  Europe  now  cater  es- 
pecially for  the  ubiquitous  motorist.  Save 
Time,  save  Money,  enjoy  more  and  actually 

SEE    EUROPE! 

AX/E  have  for  Hire  the  best  open  and 
^  closed  Motor  Cars  for  British  and 
Continental  Touring  at  the  most  reason- 
able inclusive  Tariff  in  Europe.  Litera 
ture,  detailed  itineraries,  with  copy  of 
"Through  Europe  In  an  Auto," 
free  on  request.  Write  us  about 
every  fhitig  to  do  with  Motoring  Abroad  : 

The   INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

56   to  60,  Morning  Post  Buildings, 
The     Strand,     London,     England. 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

Sailiiiss  Fehriiary  to  .Tiiiie 

A  varied  series  giving  the  very  best  of  Egypt. 
Palestine.  Turkey  and  Greece.  Leader.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Dunning,  former  editor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spring  and  summer,  covering  all  countries. 
Wide  range  of  prices. 

MOTOR  TOURS 

Finest  individual  service. 

II.  AV.  DINNING  &  to. 

10*2  ('on^rp{>-nt)imul  Holism.  Itosttin.  >Iass. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

"A  Tour  for  Everybody  " 

$255    to    $850 

Attractive  Spring  Trips  to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Delightful  tri|)s.      Careful  management. 

Thorough  and  economical. 

For  Hook  of  European  Tours  addnss 

306  "Wa.shinjrton    St..    lioston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York     Phila.     Chicago     Pittsburg 
Detroit  San  Francisco 


CHAUTAUQUA 

Travel  study  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 

Summer  Tour,  Sail  Jane  20  and  29,  1912 

ICxpert  leaders,  lecturers,  preparatory-  reading 

AddivKsChaiitaiifiiia  Institittiun,  I'hantantiaa.  ^.  V. 


Greece  —  Italy 


Sail  March  6,  Ifi,  27  or  April  9  for  Naples  to 
meet  our  cruising  yacht  "  At/iena."  Sail 
.April  27  for  N,aples  to  visit  Italy. 

t<evd  fur  iUiistrnted  avuonitcement 

Bureau  otlniiersity  Tnivcl,  20 Trinity  IM.,  Bostoa 


COOK'S  TOURS 

All  Elxpenses    Included 

P.RIII^PQ  '"  West  Indies  $8,".  up, 
unUIOCO  with  Panama  Canal  $125 
up,  the  Mediterranean  $325  up.  Choice 
accommodation  available   at   all    prices. 

P 1 1 R  n  PP  Tours  including  I  taly.  Riviera, 
CUnurC  KtHs.  etc.  Feb.  17.  Mch.  2. 
IK,  ;i(l,  $.|4<>  up.  Spring  and  Summer 
Tours  by  .Ml  Routes. 


THE  ORIENT  ^or'^^""^^^"^^'"^' 

the  Nile.  Holy  La 
iManh.  $(!20  up. 


Tours,  including  Egypt, 
the  Nile.  Holy  Land,  Levant,  etc..  Feb., 


lAPAN  '"  t'herry  Blossom  Season,  also 
JHI  Hn  1,,  China  and  Round  the  World 
via  Siberia.  Feb.  28,  .March  .'.,  .April 
10,  $(!.-.()  up. 

IMn  iTClvr  For  individuals.  Fam- 

inLLUMVb  iiies    „r   Private   I'ar- 

INDEPENDENT  «i<^s,   arranged   lor 

TnilDC  travel  in  America,  the 

lUUKd  Orient  or  Europe. 

Toursand  Tickets  to  .All  Winter  Resorts. 

Send  for  I^o\jrtirn  de.-tirtd. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

24S  Broadway,  264  Fiflh  A*enoc.  N.  Y. 
Boilon.Philadrlphia.Chirafo.San  Franciico, 

Lot  Kntt\tt.  Monlrral.  Toroolo.  etc. 
('•kiI.'h    Tr;n  ••1Iit«'   «  lii'qin'«   .'iro 

<.i>o<l    «ll    tt\  I'l-  f  h>>   \«  orlil. 
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Put  a  Tuto  on  your  car.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  inadequate 
bulb  horn  and  the  loud  disa- 
greeable one  note  electric  horn. 

When  you  buy  a  Tuto,  you  get  two 
horns  in  one  and  complete  equipment  for 
installing  it  (see  cut)  at  a  total  cost  of 
125.00  for  any  finish.  This  makes  the 
Tuto  the  best  horn  value  on  the  market. 

TUTO  HORN 

A  Two  Tone  Ellectric  Horn 

The  Tuto  Horn  is  the  only  adequate  warning 
signal,  ist — It's  two  notes  ( low  and  loud)  are  dis- 
tinctive and  command  instant  attention. 

2nd  —  It  is  quickly  and  easily  operated,  both  the 
low  and  loud  notes  being  produced  by  the  one  push 
button  located  on  the  steering  wheel  right  under 
the  thumb. 

Here'*  the   one  horn  you  can  test  without 
cost  for  10  day  before  you  buy. 

Fill  in  the  Tuto  Coupon  and  take  it  to  your 
dealer.  He  will  put  a  Tuto  Horn  on  your  car.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied,  the  dealer  will  remove  it.  H 
there  is  no  accessory  dealer  in  your  district  send  the 
Tuto  Coupon  to  us  and  we 
will  arrange  to  send  you  a 
Tuto  for  ten  days'  trial,  with- 
out costing  you  one  cent. 

In  buying  your  new  car 
insist  upon  having  it  Tuto 
Bxjuipped. 

Tbe  Dean  Electric  Company 
245   Taylor  Avenue 

Elyria,  O. 

"  Look  for  Dean  where 

Quality's  seen.' ' 
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Vau^aris  Gladiolus 
Bulbs 

The  best  resulte  In  flower  beds 
and  borders  are  secured  from 
picked  bulbs  of  superior  quality 

VauKhan'H  Flower  Itulbs  &  Kootfl 
pre  (luce  plants  that  are  sure  to 
bloom.  !•  lorlBtH  and  private 
gardeners  have uned  themfor35 
ym.  OurOlatlloliiKPrlnccps.Mre. 
;}■' ranees  KluK  and  Margaret  are 
fatuous.      •\T  1  t 

^  35th    Vaughan  s 
Annual  Catalogue 

mailed    FREE    to   all    buyers   of 
(jardenSoedB.  Flower  Seeds.  Green- 
house I'lant-i.  Shrubs*  Hardy  Plants. 
8PECIAL-For$1  we'll  send  prepaid 
25  large  Bulba.comprlsliiKnewBlues, 
■inks,  Yellows  and   Lilacs,  In  an  even, 
wfll-proportlonf-4  mixture,  al>^o  1  ounce 
rach  of  Vaughan's  Spencer  Sweet  Peas, 
mixed,    and    newest    tall    Nasturtiums, 
mixed:  or  60  Bmall  bulbs  of  above  mixture 
together  with   onr    catalORUe.    26c. 
VAUCHAN'S    SEED    STORE 
W.  Hsndolpb  St. Chicago    ii6  liarelay  St  N.Y. 


Write  for  it 
todaii 


DREER'S 

GARDEN  BOOK 


i1IP5fADRSRmiW£)ElPtm- 


The  Real 
Charm  of 
a  Garden 

lies  not  only  in  the 
colorful  arrange- 
ment of  its  flowers 
and  the  freshness 
of  its  tender  vege- 
tables, but  in  the 
ease  and  pleasure 
with  which  these 
may  be  grown. 

Everything  that 
can  interest  the 
flower  enthusiast — 
the  farmer,  the 
trucker,  the  home 
is    treated    in 


gardener    or    the    novice 
DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK. 

A  comprehensive  work  of  288  pages,  with  photo- 
reproductions  on  each  page ;  illustrated  with  4 
color  pages  and  6  duotone  plates. 

Easy  Instructions  for  Amateurs 

NEW    offerings    in  flowers   and  vegetables. 
The  World's  Best  Roses— strong  2  year  old 
plants  that  will  give  a  full  crop  this  season. 

Dreer's  Oarden  Book  Mailfl    Free  to 
any  one   nientionintj  this  publication. 


DREER'S  STJPERB  ASTERS  The  finest  strain  either 
for  garden  decoration  or  cutting.  Packets  contain 
enoagh  seed  to  produce  more  than  one  hundred  plants. 
Made  up  of  eight  beautiful  colors.  10c  per  packet. 
Oardeu  Book  free  with  each  order. 


UCKIDV     A        nDCTD    714  Chestnut  street 
IlLIllvI     A.    UIVLLIV    Philadelphia.  Pa. 


MichcUs 


Distinctive 


A  thick,  velvety  lawn  depends  largely  on 
the  grass  seed  used. 

Let  the  Michell  Catalog  be  your  guide. 

It  tells  the  proper  grass  seed  for  each  pur- 
pose—  Michell's  Glass  Seeds  which  have 
produced  finest  lawns  the  country  over — 
from  the  White  House  Grounds  to  the 
Exposition  Grounds,  Portland,  Oregon. 

"How  to  Make  a  Lawn"  sent  free  with 
e\ery  Introductory  Package  of  Michell's 
Evergreen  Lawn  Seed — the  ideal  grass 
seed  for  general  use.  Package  contains  one- 
fifth  bushel,  enough  for  the  average  lawn. 
Sent  prepaid  to  any  part  of  IT.  S.  for  a  dollar. 

The  new  196-page  Michell  Catalog, 
free.  Tells  all  about  the  wonderful  new 
Everblooming  Butterfly  Bush. 


Hcnrjr.MichenCo.S£Kr,i' 


-^^  This  Beautiful 
Plant  Book-Free 

.f^^         Printed  in  Colors 

Ton  need  this  book  wlietlier  you  have  a 
city  lot  or  a  lartie  country  home.  Suggests 
new  and  uiiUHUal  trees,  shrabs  and  old-fasli- 
iom-il  garden  ilowers,  which  will  make  your 
garden  diBlmctive. 


Medians' 'iSlt.lS'' 

are  vigorous-hardy— dependable  growers, 
Harked  hy  llfty-eiglit  years  of  horticul- 
tural experience.      He  sure  to  g(^t  tni8 
valuable  book— a  request  brings  it. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 
fioz  No.  68,  Geimantown,  Fa. 


A  WORKING 

GRAMMAR 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
By  J.  C.  FERHALD,  L.H.D.  Just  issued 

i2mo,  cloth,  ^1.50  net;  by  mail  J1.62. 

FUNK  &  'WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NE'W  YORK 


m 


You  can  be  Independent 
on  Five  Acres  of  Land 
if  you  grow  Berries 

Witli  a  Innidred  berry  plants  you 
can  And  health  and  enjoyment. 
With  Ave  acres  you  can  be  inde- 
pendent; with  twice  that  you  can 
become  rich.  High  cost  of  livins?. 
health,  enjoyment,  re-creation, 
independence — these  are  the  prob- 
lems berry  growing  solves. 

Get  My  Invaluable  Berry  Book 

I've  studied  iving  conditions  for  > 
good  many  years,  while  I  produced 
berries  of  all  kinds.  The  results  are 
summed  up  in  the  one  book  of  its 
kind  published  in  America. 

Here  also  is  described,  among  man> 
others,  the  Himalaya  Berry,  that 
perennial  resembling  blackberries, 
but  bearing  fruit  on  old  and  new 
wood  like  a  fruit  tree,  with  the  value 
of  apples  for  commercial  growing. 
The  vine  is  beautiful,  climbing  like 
a  Rambler  rose  over  your  porch.  Get 
the  full  details.  The  book  is  free. 
Send  uoiir  address  now,  before  you 
lose  my  address. 

A.  MITTING,  Manager 

Berrydale    Experiment  Gardens 

Literary  Ave.,   Holland,  Mich. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 


Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
'FBUIT  and  OBNA- 
MENTAI.  TREES.  1,2D0 
acres,  50  In  hardy  Roses, 
I  none  better  grown.  47  green- 
houses of  Palms,  Ferns. 
Ficus,  Geraniums  and 
other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Boses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail,  post- 
paid. Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS.  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of  Paeonias  and 
other  Perennials.  50  choice  collections  cheap  in 
Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc. 

les-PAGE  PPFP  I  Send  for  It  today  and 
CATALoa  ri»fci^»  learn  real  values.  Direct 
dealwill  insure  you  the  best  atleastcost.  58  years. 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box   776,  Painesville.  0. 


GREGORY'S 

SEEDS      ■ 


J  Here  is  a  hi;?  off<>r  of  choicest 

I  seeds  —  10  pucliagres  —  wortla 

OO  Cents— postpaid 

I  IpKg.  Asur,  O I  I'gory's  Special  Fancy  Jlixturo, 
1  pkg.  Pansy,  Gregory's  Special  Faucy  Mixture,     . 
1  pkg.  Coreopsis,  Gregory  's  Special  Fauey  Mixture, 
1  pkg.  Poppy,  Gregory's  Fancy   Double  Mixed  Annuals, 
1  pkg.  Mignonette,  Gregory's  Largo  Flowerinp,  very  ricli, 
1  pkg.  Bachelor  Button,  Gregory's   Finest  Mixture 
1  pkg.  Petunia,  GreRory's  Finest  Hybrid  Mixture, 
I  1  pkg.  Candytuft,  Gregory's  Finest  Mixed,      .        . 

1    pkg.    Nastuniom,    Dwarf, 
<5?,,crnr*r^^  Finest  Mixed, 

^'"•"""I'S^fc.  1  pkg.   Sweet  Peas,   Extra 
^HDKEST^a      Choice  Mixed, 
^     M  tz^T"^  Get  our  new  19]  2  catalogue. 

£ilS3^  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  A  SON 

t   Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  MaBt. 


coin  or 
Btampa 

.  10c. 
.  15c. 
,      5c. 

lOo. 

10c. 

lOo. 

15o. 
Sc. 


So. 


So.     i 


on  FREE  TRIAL 


No  money  in  advance— no  bank  deposit. 

Horse  and  Man  Power  Sprayers  lor  field  and 

orchard.  Barrel  and  Power  Sprayers.     All  have 

high  pressure,  thorough  agitation  and  are  built  to 

last.    Guaranteed  for  5  years.      We  pay  freight. 

Extra  profit  pays  for  the  machine.     Write  to-day  for 

our  big  free  catalog,  spraying  guide  and  special  free 

offer  to  first  In  each  locality. 

,THE  H.  L.  HURST  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  FEUD 

WITH  PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  characterization  of  the  profited  enormously  at  elections  by  just  such  conditions  among 

Progressives   as    "neurotics,"  and  the  Roosevelt  Na-  Democrats,"  notes  the  New  York  Press. 

tional  Committee's  retort  that  the  President  and  his  In  his  Lincoln  Day  speech  in  New  York  President  Taft,  while 

supporters  are  afflicted  with  "political  paranoia,"  it  may  seem  scoring  the  Progressive  faction  in  his  party,   argues  that  the 


to  many  a  delighted  Democratic 
observer  that  the  rift  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  become  a  chasm 
which  is  likely  to  engulf  both  fac- 
tions in  November.  But  instead  of 
the  chorus  of  Democratic  rejoicing 
which  might  seem  in  order,  we  find 
in  the  anti-Republican  press  an 
attitude  of  expectant  but  reticent 
interest,  as  if  cautiously  awaiting 
further  developments.  Thus  the 
Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  remarks 
calmly  that  "harmony  in  Republi- 
can ranks  is  about  as  far  off  now 
as  it  ever  was,"  and  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  thinks  it  necessary 
to  spur  on  the  combatants  by 
advising  Mr.  Taft  to  deliver  his 
blows,  not  against  the  Progressives 
collectively,  but  against  Colonel 
Roosevelt  individually.  "The  Pres- 
ident could  wreck  the  whole  game 
of  third-term  intrigue  in  a  single 
speech,"  declares  The  World,  "if  he 
would  stand  up  and  tell  the  frank, 
brutal  truth  about  the  Roosevelt 
conspiracy  against  his  Administra- 
tion." Turning  to  the  Republican 
organs,  we  find  the  New  York  Press 
and  the  Scranton  Tribune- Republi- 
can frankly  admitting  that  the 
Taft  bitterness  on  one  side  and  the 
Roosevelt  bitterness  on  the  other 
are  forcing  a  breach  in  their  party  which  does  not  seem  likely  to 
be  healed.  And  to  further  complicate  the  situation  in  the 
Republican  fold,  comes  news  of  friction  among  the  Progressives, 
a  section  of  the  La  Follette  following  accusing  Colonel  Roosevelt 
of  treachery  to  the  cause,  and  announcing  their  refusal  to  regard 
him  even  as  a  second  choice.     "For  long  years  Republicans  have 


Cj. 


riililt.l  l.y  U.  \  .  Kuck,  Washiujil.iu,  I).  C. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  VALENTINE  TO   ARIZONA 


Signing,  on  February  14,  the  proclamation  which  made  Arizona 
the  Forty-eighth  State. 


"old  Republican  party"  is  entitled 
to  be  called  truly  progressive,  and 
he  exprest  confident  reliance  upon 
a  favorable  verdict  by  the  people 
at  the  polls.  Of  the  Progressives 
he  says  in  part: 

"There  are  those  who  look  upon 
the  present  situation  as  one  full  of 
evil  and  corruption  and  as  a  tjTan- 
ny  of  concentrated  wealth,  and  who 
in  apparent  despair  at  any  ordinary 
remedy  are  seeking  to  pull  down 
those  things  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  freedom  and  representative 
government  and  to  reconstruct  our 
whole  society  on  some  new  prin- 
ciple, not  definitely  formulated, 
and  with  no  intelligent  or  intelli- 
gible forecast  of  the  exact  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  results  to 
be  attained.  With  the  effort  to 
make  the  selection  of  candidates, 
the  enactment  ^of  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  courts  depend  on  the 
momentary  passions  of  a  people 
necessarily  indifferently  informed 
as  to  the  issues  presented,  and  with- 
out the  opportunity  having  been 
given  them  for  time  and  study  and 
that  deliberation  that  gives  security 
and  common  sense  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  such  extremists 
would  hurry  us  into  a  condition 
which  could  find  no  parallel  except 
in  the  French  Revolution  or  in  that 
bubbling  anarchy  that  once  char- 
acterized the  South-American  re- 
publics. Such  extremists  are  not  progressives;  they  are  political 
emotionalists  or  neurotics  who  have  lost  that  sense  of  proportion, 
that  clear  and  candid  consideration  of  their  own  weakiu'sses  as  a 
whole,  and  tiuit  clear  percei)tion  of  the  necessity  for  checks  upon 
hasty  popular  action  which  made  our  people  who  fought  the 
Revolution  and  who  drafted  the  Federal  Constitution  the  great- 
est self-governing  people  that  the  world  ever  knew 
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"  It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  a  common  platform  expression,  that 
it  is  well  to  prefer  the  man  above  the  dollar,  as  if  the  preservation 
of  property  rights  had  some  other  purpose  than  the  assistance 
to  and  the  uplifting  of  human  rights.  Private  property  was  no 
established  in  order  to  gratify  love  of  some  material  Avealth  or 
capital.  It  was  established  as  an  instrumentalit.y  in  the  progress 
of  ci\-ilization  and  the  uplifting  of  man,  and  it  is  equality  of 
opportimity  that  private  property  promotes  by  assuring  to  man 
the  results  of  his  own  labor,  thrift,  and  self-restraint.  When, 
therefore,  the  demagog  mounts  the  platform  and  announces 
that  he  prefers  the  man  above  the  dollar  he  ought  to  be  interro- 
gated as  to  what  he  means  thereby — whether  he  is  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  right  of  the  institution  of  private  property  and 
of  taking  awa.v  from  the  poor  man  the  opportunity  to  become 
Avealthy  by  the  use  of  the  abilities  that  God  has  given  him,  the 
cultivation  of  the  virtues 
with  which  practise  of 
self-restraint  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  moral  courage 
will  fortify  him." 

This  drew  from  Medill 
!MeCormick,  former  owner 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(Prog.  Rep.),  and  head  of 
the  Roosevelt  National 
Committee  in  Washing- 
ton, the  followang  bitter 
reply: 

i'The  Administration 
has  embarked  upon  a 
policy  of  political  '  suicide 
and  murder' — murder  if 
I)ossiblo  and  suicide  if 
necessary.  In  its  effort 
to  discredit  the  friends  of 
]\Ir.  Roosevelt  it  has 
sought  to  destroy  the  Re- 
publicans who  favor  his 
candidacy,  and  has  cast 
its  lot  with  the  moribund 
reactionary  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party,  at  the 
riskjof  losing  the  support 
of  the  great  mass  of  Pro- 
gressive voters  throughout 
the  country 

."The  country  will   not 
be  confused  by  the  P*res- 
ident's  characterization  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's    sup- 
porters  as   political   neu- 
rotics.    It  has  noticed  that  the  elements  which  opposed  Pres- 
ident Taft's  nomination  in  1908  are  back  of   the   movement 
for  his  renomination,  under  the  leadership  of  the  extreme  re- 
actionaries in  the  IIou.se  and  Senate. 

"Those  Republicans  who  really  secured  his  nonaination  and 
election  are  now  opposed  to  his  renomination.  At  first  they 
were  merely  disappointed  by  the  Administration's  vacillation, 
and  hoped  that  the  Administration  eventually  would  adopt  a 
consistent  and  progressive  cour.se.  But  what  at  first  they  took 
for  temporary  weakness  they  have  now  discovered  to  be  a 
political  paranoia." 

"Confronted  by  the  Admmistration  s  bold  pronouncement  of 
purpose  to  destroy  the  whole  Progres.sive  movement  within  the 
Kepul)liean  party  and  turn  the  party  over  to  the  iron-handed 
control  of  the  old  Aldrich-Cannon  machine  of  reaction,  the 
Progressives  are  organizing  for  a  life-and-death  struggle  to 
defeat  the  nomination  of  President  Taft,"  writes  Jud.son  C. 
Welliver  in  the  Washington  Times,  one  of  the  Munsey  publica- 
tions which  are  working  for  Colonel  Roosevelt's  nomination. 
Progressive  comment  also  avers  that  the  President's  campaign- 
manager,  C'ongrfssman  McKinley  of  Illinois,  belongs  to  the 
Cannon  school  of  R(jpublicani.sm. 

"President  Taft's  diagnosis  of  the  ease  of  the  Progressives 
seems  to  be  pretty  seund,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.   Dem.),  which  adds  caustically:     !'We  think  it  will  be 


confirmed  by  the  autopsy."  Among  the  RepubHcan  papers 
which  commend  the  fighting  note  in  the  President's  Lincoln 
Day  speech  and  declare  that  it  will  strengthen  him  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  are  the  Philadelphia  Press,  Boston 
Advertiser,  Springfield  Union,  New  York  Tribune,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  Baltimore  American,  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times,  and  Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  such  prominent  Republican  organs 
as  the  New  York  Globe  and  Evening  Mail  frankly  attacking  the 
President's  attitude  toward  the  Progressives,  while  Progressive 
Republican  papers  like  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Philadelphia 
North   American,    and    Toledo    Blade   rally    to    the   defense   of 

Roosevelt,  a  task  in  which 
they  are  joined  by  a 
considerable  section  of 
the  independent  press. 
!' There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  fair 
observer  that  the  vast 
majority  of  rank-and-file 
Republicans  demand  the 
renomination  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,"  declares  the 
Toledo  Blade;  and  Mr. 
Alexander  P.  Moore's 
Pittsburg  Leader  (Ind.), 
one  of  the  chief  custodians 
of  the  Roosevelt  boom, 
after  characterizing  Presi- 
dent Taft's  attack  on 
the  Progressives  as  "un- 
American,  undemocratic, 
and  insulting,"  goes  on  to 
say  in  an  editorial  headed 
i' Divine  Right"  Taft: 


' '  Whom  the  gods  would 
destroy  they  first  make 
mad. 

.' '  The  madness  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  is  almost  be- 
yond belief. 

."At  the  Lincoln  Birth-  ' 
day  celebration  of  the 
Republican  Club  of  New 
York,  he  repeated  that  '  to 
make  the  selection  of  candidates  and  the  enactment  of  legislation 
depend  on  the  momentary  passions  of  a  people  necessarily  in- 
differently informed,  and  without  the  time  and  opportunity  to 
study  issues  presented  to  them'  is  anarchistic  and  neurotic. 

."He  said  it  will  hurry  us  into  a  condition  which  has  no  parallel 
except  in  the  French  Revolution  or  that  bubbling  anarchy  of 

the  South-American  republics 

."What  Taft  said  at  the  Lincoln  celebration  is  a  fit  companion 
piece  to  his  remarkable  words  before  the  New  York  Bar  As.socia- 
tion  a  few  days  ago.     At  that  time  he  said:        * 

!" There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  all  people  are  fit  for 
popular  government.  The  fact  is  we  know  they  ake  not. 
Some  of  us  don't  dare  to  say  so,  but  I  do.     We  are  called 

UPON  NOW  to  say  whether  WE  ARE  TO  CONTINUE  THE  JUDICIARY 
INDEPENDENT  OF  THE   .MAJ(JHITY  OH  OF  ALL  THE  PEOPLE.' 

"No  such  imperial  language  has  ever  come  from  a  President 
of  the  United  States  before 

"Can  any  one  longer  doubt  that  the  struggle  is  no  longer  one 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  but  between 
the  trust-serving  Tafts,  Penroses,  Smoots,  and  Ballingers,  and 
the  people,  led  by  Roosevelt? 

"In  the  overwhelming  Roo.sevelt  sentiment  these  toadies  of 
the  pnsdatory  interests  see  their  throne  of  money  shaking  and 
trembling. 

"The   FIGHT   IS   BETWEEN  THE   GREAT   MONEY-POWEH   AND   THE 

PEOPLE.     The  task  the  citizens  who  want  to  save  their  country 
have  before  them  is  in  nominating  Roosevelt. 

"He    WILL   ELECT   HIMSELF." 


WHO   THREW   THAT   BRICK? 

— Ketten  in  the  New  York  World. 
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AWAITING    THE     STROKE. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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LISTENING. 

— Ketten  in  the  New  York  World. 


AUTOMATIC. 


As  to  Colonel  Roosevelt's  intentions  in  regard  to  the  nomina- 
tion, the  country  is  still  awaiting  official  and  authoritative 
enlightenment.  The  papers  have  published  extracts  from  a 
private  letter  which,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  yet  been 
branded  as  a  fabrication,  in  which  the  Colonel  is  alleged  to  have 
written : 

"I  am  not  and  shall  not  be  a  candidate.  I  shall  never  seek 
the  nomination,  nor  would  I  accept  it  if  it  came  to  me  as  the 
result  of  any  intrigue,  but  I  will  not  tie  my  hands  by  a  statement 
which  would  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  me  to  serve  the 
public  by  undertaking  a  great  task  if  the  people,  as  a  whole, 
seemed  definitely  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  ought  to  do 
that  task." 

Meanwhile  a  convention  made  up  of  eight  governors  and  other 
representative  men  from  thirty  States  has  issued  a  call  for  the 
Colonel  to  lead  the  Republican  party  in  the  approaching  contest, 
on  the  plea  that  he  is  "the  one  man  who  can,  at  this  time,  unite 
all  elements  of  the  party  and  attract  a  tremendous  number  of 
independent  voters."  The  only  published  reply  they  have  yet 
received  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  is  this  message,  of  which 
A.  P.  Moore  is  the  bearer: 

"You  can  say  to  the  Progressiv^es  that  I  will  not  desert  the 
cause,  and  that  they  will  find  me  fighting  side  by  side  with  them 
to  the  finish." 

What  Colonel  Roosevelt  now  thinks  of  Mr.  Taft,  many 
readers  suggest,  is  reflected  in  an  editorial  review  of  his  Ad- 
ministration in  the  New  York  Outlook.  After  jmying  high 
tribute  to  the  "constructive  acts"  which  stand  to  the  President's 
credit,  the  editorial  asks:  "Why  is  it,  then,  that  in  the  face  of 
such  a  record  there  should  be  wide-spread  popular  discontent 
with  tile  Administration,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  President's 
political  opponents,  l)ut  also  within  the  ranks  of  the  President's 
own  party?"  For  answer  it  enumerates  certain  reasons  which 
it  groups  in  three  main  categories.     To  quote  in  part: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  President  has  allowed  himself  to  be- 
come identified  in  the  jjublic  mind  with  those  elements  in  his 
party  wliich  have  been  frankly  opposed  to  progress 

"in  the  second  [jjace,  the  jx'oph;  of  the  country  have  come 
to  regard  the  President  as  being  interest (h1  nion*  in  the  machinery 
of  government  than  in  the  promotion  of  human  welfare 

"  In  tlie  third  place,  the  people  have  come  to  feel  that  President 
Taft  is  primarily  an  interpreter  of  laws  rather  than  an  adminis- 
trator of  laws 

!'N'()  pH'sidenl  in  recent  velars  has  won  for  hims<'!r  more  wide- 


spread personal  admiration  for  kindliness,  for  candor,  and  for 
integrity  than  President  Taft.  ...  If,  however,  he  does  not 
receive  a  vote  of  confidence,  it  will  not  be  because  of  personal 
unpopularity  or  personal  distrust,  but  because  the  people  have 
come  to  believe,  not  that  human  rights  must  be  made  to  fit  the 
Constitution,  but  that  the  Constitution  must  be  made  to  fit 
human  rights." 

But  even  while  Colonel  Roosevelt's  magazine  is  criticizing 
President  Taft  for  his  lack  of  progressiveness,  Mr.  La  Follette's 
campaign-manager  is  proclaiming  that  "Roosevelt  has  betrayed 
La  Follette  and  is  a  traitor  to  the  Progressive  cause,"  and  the 
Progressive  Republican  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mr.  La  Follette's 
stanchest  supporter  in  the  West,  is  suggesting  that  "the  nomina- 
tion of  President  Taft  might  be  fraught  with  less  evil  than  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt."  The  Journal  states  La  Fol- 
lette's grievance  as  follows: 

"As  a  Progressive  leader  of  proved  abilitj',  Senator  La  Follette 
was  drafted  as  a  leader  of  the  fight  to  be  made  at  Chicago. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  at  that  time  positively  eliminated  himself 
from  the  1912  fight,  and  his  followers,  for  the  most  part  being 
also  sincere  admirers  of  Senator  La  Follette,  pledged  themselves 
to  the  latter. 

"La  Follette  started  the  fight  at  a  time  when  the  prosi>ects 
for  preventing  the  renomination  of  President  Taft  were  ridicu- 
lously small.  As  the  movement  grew  and  the  indications  of 
possible  Progressive  strength  developed,  the  Roo.se\elt  boom  was 
launched." 

And,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  there  is  the  Cummins  boom. 

Turning  again  to  President  Taft's  newspaper  champions,  we 
find  the  Philadelphia  Press  declaring  that  "the  great  majority 
of  Republicans  want  Mr.  Taft  renominated  and  reelected,  on 
the  strength  both  of  his  record  as  a  sane,  fearless,  and  upright 
Executive,  and  of  his  character  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  man." 
He  is  "the  party's  b«'st  asset,"  insists  the  Philadel{)hia  paper, 
"and  by  far  its  best  candidate  ";  and  the  Brooklyn  Sttindartl 
Union  maintains  that  the  advances  made  under  his  administra- 
tion "have  been  greater  than  under  any  other  President." 
Moreover,  says  The  Standard  Union: 

"Tiiere  has  never  be(>n  any  doubt  where  Mr.  Taft  stood  One 
can  go  back  to  his  earliest  speeches,  Iw'fore  his  election,  and  find 
the  .same  sturdy  profession  of  faith.  There  is  no  other  |)er.son, 
in  fact,  of  nearly  such  conspicuous  station,  whose  own  principles 
and  utterances  and  perfornumces  have  so  exactly  emboiliod  ami 
illustrated  the  issues  on  which  the  Republican  party  must  go 
to  the  j)eoi)le  next  November  for  the  vott>  of  confidence  which 
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should   come   to  it   unless   the  election  of  all  the  Republican 
Presidents  was  a  mistake  the  people  regret." 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  reminds  us  that  we  owe  to 
President  Taft's  Administration  such  progressive  measures  as 

"The  postal  savings-banks,  the  non-partizan  tariff  board,  the 
strengthening  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  the  investigation 
by  a  commission  of  the  over-issue  of  raih-oad  securities,  the 
affirmation  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  of  the  Employ- 
ers' Liability  Law  for  railroads,  the  enforcement*  of  the  law 
limiting  hours  of  labor  on  railroads,  the  extension  of  rural  free 
delivery  of  mail,  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  with 
its  life-sav-ing  devices,  the  enforcement  of  the  Antitrust  Law." 


FALL  OF  THE  CHINESE  THRONE 

GENTLY,  but  none  the  less  definitely,  the  door  seems 
to  have  been  closed  upon  the  past  in  China,  and  among 
our  papers,  which  have  long  regarded  the  abdication 
of  the  Manchu  rulers  as  inevitable,  there  is,  therefore,  less  of 
surprize  at  the  accomplished  fact  than  of  conjecture  regarding 
the  unkno-«Ti  future.  A  dynasty  nearly  300  years  old  surren- 
ders, almost  without  bloodshed,  and  practically  without  con- 
ditions, to  the  new  republic.  In  all  the  history  of  revolutions, 
thinks  the  New  York  Press,  it  is  not  likely  that  an  empire 
ever  fell  more  gentl3^  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  multiplicity  of  rumors  have  made 
people  a  little  weary,  the  New  York  Times  says  what  many 
other  papers  repeat  when  it  remarks  that  "there  has  been  noth- 
ing so  tremendous  in  itself  or  so  pregnant  with  possible  conse- 
quences in  the  history  of  the  world  in  many  generations."  No 
longer,  observes  the  Springfield  Republican,  can  we  say  with 
Kipling  that  "East  is  East  and  West  is  West,"  for  the  twain 
have  met,  and  "isolated  from  the  beginning  of  time,  China  now 
steps  upon  the  stage  of  world  history,  and  its  part  there  will 
be  great."  The  erection  of  a  Chinese  republic,  reflects  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  too,  can  not  but  "react,  in  the  course 
of  time,  on  affairs  outside  of  Asia,"  and  influence  Western 
monarchies  toward  democracy — "the  records  of  the  next  few 
years  may  very  well  show  a  new  democratic  movement  in 
Russia,  or  perhaps  even  in  Germany,  urged  on  by  the  example 
of  China." 

The  abdication  of  the  little  Pu-Yi  and  his  royal  relatives 
had  been  foreshadowed  by  previous  concessions,  by  the  failure 
of  the  Imperial  forces  in  the  field,  and  by  the  long-drawn-out 
negotiations  between  Premier  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  the  republican 


leaders  in  the  South.  Three  decrees,  of  abdication,  of  approval 
of  republican  government,  and  of  acquiescence  in  the  condi- 
tions agreed  upon  by  the  Premier,  were  issued  from  the  throne 
on  February  12.  According  to  a  version  of  the  decree  of  abdica- 
tion printed  by  the  New  York  Sun,  it  contained  these  words: 

"The  whole  country  is  tending  toward  a  republican  form  of 
government.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  it  is  certain  we  could 
not  reject  the  desire  of  the  people  for  the, sake  of  the  honor 
and  glory  of  one  family.  We,  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the 
Emperor,  hand  over  the  sovereignty  to  the  people.  We  decide 
the  form  of  government  to  be  a  constitutional  republic. 

"In  this  time  of  transition,  in  order  to  unite  the  South  and 
the  North,  we  appoint  Yuan  Shih-kai  to  organize  a  provisional 
government,  consulting  the  people's  army  regarding  the  union 
of  the  five  peoples,  Manchus,  Chinese,  Mongolians,  Moham- 
medans, and  Tibetans.  These  peoples  jointly  make  the  great 
state  of  Chung  Hwa  Ming-kus,  a  republic  of  China. 

"We  retire  to  a  peaceful  life  and  will  enjoy  the  respectful 
treatment  of  the  nation." 

The  republicans,  on  their  side,  make  certain  promises  of  fair 
and  kind  treatment  of  the  nobility,  the  imperial  kinsmen,  and 
the  non-Chinese  of  the  Empire.  Eight  pledges  are  made  to  the 
Emperor  in  return  for  his  abdication.     These  are:  » 

"1.  The  Emperor  shall  retain  his  title  and  be  respected  as  a 
foreign  monarch. 

"2.  The  Emperor  shall  receive  an  annual  grant  of  4,000,000 
taels  until  the  currency  is  reformed,  after  which  he  shall  receive 
$4,000,000,  Mexican. 

"3.  A  temporary  residence  shall  be  provided  in  the  Forbidden 
City,  and  later  the  Imperial  family  shall  reside  in  the  summer 
palace,  ten  miles  outside  of  Peking. 

"4.  The  Emperor  may  observe  the  sacrifices  at  his  ancestral 
tombs  and  temples,  which  will  be  protected  by  republican 
soldiers. 

"5.  The  great  tomb  of  the  late  Emperor  Kwangsu  will  be 
completed  and  the  funeral  ceremony  fittingly  observed  at  the 
republic's  expense. 

"6.  The  palace  attendants  may  be  retained,  but  the  number 
of  eunuchs  can  not  be  increased. 

"7.  The  Emperor's  property  will  be  protected  by  the  republic. 

"8.  The  Imperial  guards  will  be  governed  by  the  Army  Board, 
the  republic  paying  their  salaries." 

The  establishment  of  some  sort  of  Chinese  republic  is,  then, 
assured,  concludes  the  New  York  Tribune,  "and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  will  be  a  far  more  democratic  republic  than  any 
in  the  Western  world."  A  good  omen  is  seen  in  the  resignation 
of  President  Sun  Yat-sen,  and  the  prompt  choice  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  as  President  of  the  reunited  nation. 
In  his  letter  of  resignation  Dr.  Sun  paid  tribute  to  Yuan  as  "a 
man  of  constructive  ability,  upon  whom  our  united  nation  looks 


UP    TO    TEDDT. 

— Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  Slate  Journal. 


LEAP-YEAR. 


TEMPTATION. 


"  Speak  to  me.  love— only  speak,  love!  " 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
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with  the  hope  that  he  will  bring  about  the  consolidation  of  its 
interests."  Some,  however,  still  point  to  the  dangers  of  dis- 
integration and  foreign  intervention,  and  to  the  impossibility 
of  real  self-government  by  a  nation  made  up  so  largely  of  illiterate 
millions.  "Facing  an  empty  treasury,  the  threat  of  secession  by 
the  Mongol  princes,  the  discontent  of  those  who  have  fattened 
upon  the  corruption  of  the  Imperial  house  and  its  satellites,  and 
having  to  deal  with  unknown  quantities  in  the  provincial  and 
national  legislatures,  the  new  government,"  declares  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger,  "has  an  appalling  task  before  it."  Neverthe- 
less, the  New  York  Times  can  not  deny  "that  there  are  .some 
signs  of  a  success  that  a  few  months  ago  seemed  inconceivable." 
The  "absence  of  definite  information  of  anarchy"  would  seem 
to  show  an  efficient  sentiment  in  support  of  the  republican  move- 
ment. The  success  of  the  insurgent  arms  must  have  been  due 
in  part  to  a  "noteworthy  spirit  of  cooperation"  among  the 
people.  And  the  admirable  restraint  shown  toward  foreigners 
argues  discipline  or  good-will,  tho  it  is  doubtless  in  part  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  revolution  has  been  led  by  Chinamen 
educated  abroad.  "  Let  us  hope,"  continues  The  Times,  that  the 
new  leaders  will  establish  "fair  and  peaceful  relations  with  other 
nations,"  and  that  "other  nations  will  cooperate." 

Showing  how  "the  Manchu  regency  bent  before  breaking," 
the  New  York  World  thus  reviews  in  its  editorial  columns  the 
history  of  tlic  making-over  of  China: 

"The  reform  movement  began  in  1898  and  soon  compelled 
concessions.  Following  the  Imperial  reform  edict  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  19()(j.  the  late  Kmpress  Dowager  and  the  infant  Emperor 
pledged  themselves  in  1908  to  establish  constitutional  govern- 
ment within  nine  years.  In  1909  the  first  Provincial  Assemblies 
met,  and  an  Imperial  'Consultative  Assembly'  was  established 
May  9,  1910,  to  serve  as  a  Senate  later  when  a  lower  house 
should  be  set  up.  Of  its  200  members,  half  represented  th(( 
eightc^en  new  and  popular  Provincial  Assemblies,  which  really 
rule  ('hina;  the  other  half  were  i)rinces,  nobles,  Manchu  elans- 
men,  eminent  scholars,  and  great  capitalists  named  by  the 
Throne,  somewhat  as  in  (Jermany. 

"Last  May,  a  y(>ar  hiter,  the  revolution  was  hastened  by  the 
naming  of  an  P^xeeutive  Council  of  whicli,  desjjite  fair  i)roniises, 
eight  members  were  royal  princes,  four  were  Manchus,  and  only 
five  Chinese.  The  Regent  in  July  replied  to  critics  of  this 
arrangement  that  'the  right  to  name  officials  belongs  to  the 
KnifxTor  alone.'  and  tried  to  reduce  the  powers  of  the  protesting 
Provin(Mal  Asseini)lies. 

"The  brief  war  followed,  and  at  once  demonstrated  how  far 
the  eomilry  had  changed  since  the  Boxer  revolt." 


LABOR-LEADERS  AND  THE  LAW 

THE  TIME  is  now  ripe,  said  President  Taft  in  a  recent 
message,  for  us  to  look  searehingly  into  our  industrial 
problem.  And  editors  and  others  who  have  since  been 
looking  for  signs  of  this  ripeness  of  the  times  have  found  certain 
things  which  might  seem  to  justify  the  President's  anxiety  for 
a  "patient  and  courageous"  inquiry.  For  instance,  they  have 
seen  fifty-four  labor-leaders  arrested  or  "wanted"  on  warrants 
accusing  them  of  complicity  in  a  great  dynamite  plot.  They 
hear  prominent,  if  not  official,  representatives  of  the  workers 
avowing  that  their  hearts  are  "with  the  McNamara  boys  as 
long  as  they  are  fighting  against  the  capitalist,"  and  asserting 
that  "the  forces  are  getting  ready  and  the  workers  of  this 
country  of  the  stock  of  Garibaldi,  of  Washington,  and  of  Kossuth 
will  not  be  afraid  to  take  up  arms  if  driven  much  longer."  And 
they  find  all  this  startlingly  supplemented  by  the  spokesman  of 
our  greatest  industrial  corporation,  who  referred  the  other  day 
to  the  "things  being  said  nowadays  which  are  very  similar 
indeed  to  things  said  just  before  the  French  Revolution."  Then 
there  is  the  bitterness  engendered  by  such  strikes  as  that  at 
Lawrence,  and  while  the  observer  may  not  be  con^•inced  that 
the  "class  consciousness"  and  "class  warfare"  preached  by 
so  many  of  the  Socialists  are  already  here,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Collier's  Weekly  can  not  refrain  from  summing  uj)  the  situation 
in  these  words: 

"For  labor,  its  McNamaras;  for  capital,  its  'legal  repre- 
sentatives.'   For  capital,  the  railroad  pass;  for  labor,  dynamite.'' 

Announcements  that  other  sensations  would  follow  the 
McNamara  confessions  were  fully  justified  when  the  fifty-four 
labor-leaders  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  grand  jur.\  at  In- 
dianapolis and  most  of  them  were  arrested.  All  but  four  of 
them  belong  to  the  International  .\ssociation  of  Bridiri'  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers,  and  tlu'  most  noteworthy  names  are 
those  of  Frank  II.  Ryan,  president  of  the  association,  Herbert 
S.  Hockin,  ,J.  J.  McNamara's  sueces.sor  as  secretary-treasurer, 
and  .John  T.  Mutler,  first  vice-president.  It  may  be  that  nono 
of  them  is  guilty  of  any  wrong-doing,  but  the  i)rosecution  will 
try  to  pro\'e  that  the  accu.s<'d  were  conc(>rned  in  a  (l\  iianiite 
[)lo(  or  series  of  plots,  embracing  upward  of  one  hundred  ex- 
plosions taking  place  in  \arious  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  six  \ears  from  the  summer  of  1!10.")  to  October  (1.  1911. 
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The  Government's  theory,  as  explained  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  "that  all  of  these  explosions  were  intended  to  in- 
timidate employers  and  non-union  workiugmen.  with  the  general 
intent  to  abolish  the  so-called  "open  shop'  and  compel  sub- 
mission to  the  demands  of  certain  labor  organizations,  more 
particularly  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers."  The  Ti-ibune  goes  on  to  quote  a  list  of  the 
chief  explosions  or  attempts,  which,  exclusive  of  the  wrecking  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Tiwei;  building,  shows  that  there  were  "two  ex- 
plosions in  1905,  nine  in  1906,  six  iu  1907,  twenty -six  in  1908, 
twenty  in  1909.  twenty-five  in  1910,  and  thirteen  in  L)l  1 ."  The 
basis  of  the  present  action,  according  to  Federal  District  Attorney 
C.  W.  Miller,  lies  chiefly  in  some  forty  thousand  letters  and  tele- 
grams taken  from  the  ironworkers'  international  headquarters. 
In  an  Indianapolis  "special"  to  the  New  York  World,  certain 
other  facts  concerning  these  dynamite  eases  are  briefly  pre- 
sented.    To  quote: 

"Thirteen  indictments  charge  conspiracy  to  commit  an  overt 
act  against  the  Government  by  movement  of  dynamite  and 
explosives  contrary  to  Federal  statutes. 

"Fifteen  indictments  charge  unconsummated  acts  in  con- 
spiracy to  violate  Federal  laws  in  transportation  of  explosives. 

"Four  indictments  charge  the  fifty-four  men  wdth  being 
principals  or  abettors  of  J.  J.  and  J.  B.  McNamara  and  Ortie 
E.  McManigal  in  actual  movement  of  the  explosives. 

"No  indictment  charges  any  one  A\ath  the  actual  dynamiting 
of  property. 

"Sixteen  ofiBcers  and  executive-board  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work<>rs 
during  the  past  five  years  are  among  those  indicted. 

"Thirty-four  business  agents  and  Avalking  delegates  belonging 
to  Iron  Workers  indicted. 

"Two  organizers  for  carpenters,  one  machinist,  and  a  Detroit 
labor-leader  indicted 

"The  fifty-four  men  will  be  tried  together. 

"Trial  expected  to  start  May  1.  Probably  will  last  five 
months. 

"Presiding  judge  who  will  hear  the  cases,  Judge  A.  B. 
Anderson. 

"United  States  District  Attorney  in  charge  of  prosecution, 
Charles  W.  Miller,  Indianapolis. 

"Penalty  on  conviction  for  eacJi  offense,  eighteen  months'  to 
two  years'  imprisonment,  to  which  may  be  added  a  tine  not  to 
exceed  $2,000. 

"It  is  optional  with  the  court  to  inflict  cumulative  or  con- 
curn^nt  sentences,  which  might  result  in  convicted  men  being 
sent  to  prison  for  long  terms." 


If  the  Go'VernmehV  proves  its  case,  thinks  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "it  will  show  a  deplorable  state  of  morality  in  this 
union."  Other  editors  similarly  limit  their  condemnation,  or 
excoriate  those  "false  leaders"  who  "misrepresent  union  labor." 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  trial  at  Indianapolis,  there  seems 
now  to  be  a  general  editorial  agreement  that  the  mass  of  unionists 
are  guiltless.  Nevertheless,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  reminds 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor-union  men  that  their  vital  interest  lies 
"in  a  real  elearing-up  of  the  whole  matter."  Others  regret  that 
organized  labor  has  not  assisted  the  Government  in  ferreting 
out  those  responsible  for  the  dynamitings.  And,  declares  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  since  neither  of  these  things  has 
as  yet  been  done,  "justly  or  otherwise,  public  confidence  has 
been  profoundly  shaken  and  the  honest  and  law-abiding  among 
the  unionists  will  unfortunately  suffer  with  the  guilty."  Still, 
says  the  Cleveland  Leader,  organized  labor  may  be  "perhaps 
justified  in  remaining  passive  imtil  these  cases  are  disposed  of." 
But— 

"When  the  law  and  its  officers  have  done  all  they  can  to 
discover  and  punish  the  dynamiters,  the  unions  should  act.  If 
they  wish  to  retain  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  which  have  enabled  them  to  win  their 
battles  in  the  past,  they  must  subdue  or  expel  from  their  ranks 
ail  thugs,  dynamiters,  and  inciters  of  violence. 

"The  unions  in  this  country  are  facing  a  crisis.  They  must 
deal  with  it  vigorously  and  sternly,  or  lose  much  of  their  power 
and  influence." 

Judge  Gary's  warning  at  a  New  York  dinner,  that  there  are 
signs  of  revolt  akin  to  those  preceding  the  French  Revolution, 
was  contained  in  these  paragraphs,  which  we  take  from  a  New 
York  Sun  report: 

"I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  things  being  said  nowa- 
days which  are  very  similar  indeed  to  things  said  just  before  the 
French  Revolution.  I  tell  you  that  the  spark  may  yet  make  a 
flame,  and  that  soon.  I  have  an  especial  reason  for  saying  this, 
a  reason  which  affects  you  and  me.  Men  of  great  power  and 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  have  not  all  of  us  done 
the  fair  thing.  It  is  imperative  that  something  be  done  to 
improve  the  condition  of  mankind.  Can  not  we  ourselves  do 
something  to  improve  that  condition''  Let  us  not  be  resentful 
toward  criticism,  but  let  us  benefit  by  it.  I  say  that  it  is  not 
only  good  morals  but  good  policy  likewise  to  improve  those 
conditions.  Unless  capitalists,  corporations,  rich  men,  powerful 
men,  themselves  take  a  leading  part  in  trying  to  improve  the 
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MH.     HPErlAI.     1'RIVII,Ei;K     I.S     rOMKORTABLE. 

— Herbert  .Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


I     KBAR    THK     1NVK8TIOATION     WILL     BK     A     FARCE.     BRYAN. 

— Donnell  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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SAMUEL     M.     LINDSAY,  CHILDREN    OF    THE    LAWKENCE    STRIKERS    BEING    CAKED     FOR    IN     NEW    YORK.  JOHN    D.    LINDSAY. 

Who  drafted  the  Children's     About  l.'iO  of  these  children,  ranging  from  2  to  12  years,  arrived  in  New  York  on  Febru-  Who  opposes  his  namesake's 
Bureau  Bill.                       ary  10.  to  be  cared  for  by  working  people  until  peace  is  restored  in  their  home  town.  measure. 

WRESTLING    WITH    THE    PROBLEM    OF    CHILD    WELFARE. 


conditions  of  humanity,  great  changes  will  come,  and  they  will 
come  mighty  quickly,  and  the  mob  will  bring  them. 

"I  appeal  to  you  that  in  .your  dealings  with  men  under  you 
you  take  great  care  to  be  sure  that  you  are  doing  the  square 
thing  by  them." 


FEDERAL  CARE  OF   CHILDREN 

To  SENATOR  BAILEY'S  JEER  that  the  Children's 
Bureau  Bill  is  an  attempt  "to  put  children  on  a  level 
with  pigs,"  Senator  Borah  instantly  replied  with  an  ad- 
mission that  it  aims  "to  raise  them  to  a  level  with  pigs"  in  the 
Government's  .solicitude.  The  bill,  which  passed  the  Upper 
House  under  Senator  Borah's  guidance  by  a  vote  of  54  to  20, 
embodies  an  idea  which  has  been  struggling  for  legislative  rec- 
ognition for  the  past  five  years,  and  it  has  behind  it,  according 
to  the  New  York  Survey  (Sociological),  the  united  support  of 
"every  national  organization  interested  in  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren" except  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren and  the  American  Humane  Association.  This  bill  provides 
that  "there  shall  be  established  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Children's  Bureau," 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  "investigate  and  report  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life." 
especially  "the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth-rate,  phys- 
ical degeneracy,  orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  danger- 
ous occupations,  accidents  and  diseases  of  children,  employ- 
ment, and  legislation  affecting  children  in  the  sevtiral  States 
and  Territories." 

Samuel  MeCune  Lindsay,  professor  of  Social  Legislation  in 
Columbia  University,  and  vice-chairman  of  tlie  National  Child 
l.iabor  ('ommittee,  drafted  the  bill.  The  watchwords  of  the 
l)ureau,  he  says,  will  be  "investigation,  information,  interpreta- 
tion of  facts."     To  quote  him  furlhfir: 

"The  resources  of  private  pliilanthropy  and  private  cliarity 
are  spent  generously  for  the  benefit  of  the  cliildren  of  the  nation. 
Ijct  us  hasten  the  day  when  the  nation  shall  do  its  full  part  in 
this  mallear,  pf^haps  the  only  i)art  it  can  do,  by  spreading  abroad 
an  educational  influence  with  respect  to  this  subject  that  will 
make  child  labor  an  impossibility  throughout  the  length  and 
l)rea(llh  of  our  land." 


Opponents  of  the  bill  decry  it  as  unconstitutional,  incjuisi- 
torial,  an  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the  home,  an  interference 
in  matters  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  individual 
States,  and  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  certain  philanthropic 
organizations  which  depend  on  the  liberality  of  private  citizens 
for  their  suppoi..  Thus  in  a  printed  circular  of  objections 
issued  by  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  C^hildren.  and  signed  by  its  president,  John  D.  Lindsay,  we 
read  that  this  bureau  will  mean  a  duplication  of  work,  since 
the  Census  Bureau  already  deals  with  infant  mortality  and  the 
birth-rate,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  M^th  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  employment  and  diseases  of  working  people,  children 
as  well  as  adidts,  while  the  Bureau  of  Education  gathers  statis- 
tics of  legislation  affecting  children  in  the  several  States.  More- 
over, says  Mr.  Lindsay,  "the  Federal  Government  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  directly  or  indirectlj%  Avith  State  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  child  welfare";  and  he  quotes  p]lbridge  T. 
Gerry,  founder  of  the  society,  to  the  effect  that  "the  plan  should 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  single  moment,"  since  "the  States  are 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  protection  of  their 
own  children."     Moreover,  says  Mr.  Gerry: 

"If  Congress  should  enact  this  law  the  effect  would  l)e  most 
disastrous,  financially,  to  all  our  societies.  Bequests  now  made 
to  them  individually  would  instead  be  left  to  this  great  central 
national  bureau  to  be  squandered  at  its  pleasure  in  '(>ducationaI ' 
work  and  fat  salaries  to  the  deserving.  Useless  statistics  Avould 
be  piled  up  by  the  millions  and  our  great  and  glorious  work  of 
rescue  and  prevention  obscured.  I  can  not  well  conceive  of  a 
])lan  better  fraitu>d  than  this  to  destroy  our  u.sefulness.  To 
make  the  prevention  of  cruelty  a  subject  for  politicians  to  util- 
ize in  political  patronage  and  for  personal  capital  is  to  lower  the 
whole  moral  tone  of  the  nation." 

Among  the  newspaper  opponents  of  th«>  bureau  we  find  the 
New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.), 
which  regard  it  as  another  instance  of  "government  meddling"; 
tli(>  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  which  echoes  the  objections 
rais(>d  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children; 
the  Boston  Journal  (Ind.),  which  thinks  that  "the  'syndicated 
pan^nt  '  is  already  too  large  a  factor  in  our  national  life";  and 
th(>  New  York  Comincrcial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (P^in.),  which 
finds  it  "(liHicult  to  select  from  the  objections  to  such  a  propo- 
sition, and  ditlicull  also  to  treat  it  with  patience,"  and  lameuls 
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that  "argument  and  ridicule  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their 
wonted  efifieiency." 

Referring  a})parently  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  a  children's 
bureau  Avas  originated  by  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  and  numbers  Miss 
Jane  Addams  among  its  champions,  Senator  Bailey  informed 
the  Senate  that  "the  more  a  woman  knows  about  the  things  she 
ought  to  know,  the  less  she  knows  about  the  things  we  are  doing 
here."  To  his  contention  that  the  measure  is  unconstitutional 
Senators  Root,  Owen,  and  Reed  replied  that  then  the  Bureaus 
of  Animal  and  Plant  Industry,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  are  also  establislied  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Advocates  of  the  Children's  Bureau  point  out  that  where 
work  along  the  proposed  lines  has  been  already  done  bj^  existing 
bureaus  it  has  been  fragmentary  and  sporadic,  whereas  the  new 
organization  would  give  the  States  comprehensive  and  corre- 
lated information  on  which  to  base  their  child-welfare  legisla- 
tion. MoreoAer,  thej'  say,  such 'information,  and  the  general 
-activities  of  the  bureau,  ought  to  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hin- 
drance to  the  privately  financed  child-welfare  organizations 
.already  in  existence.  The  Washington  Herald  (Ind.)  points  out 
that  the  proposed  bureau  would  <>nable  humanitarian  societies 
to  expose  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  cotton-mills  and  in 
mines  where  children  are  employed,  and  to  obtain  remedial 
legislation. 

The  bill  is  likely  to  comratuid  itself  l)y  the  enemies  it  has  made, 
thinks  the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  which  comments  as  follows 
•on  Senator  Stone's  complaint  that  the  measure  is  "inquisitorial": 

"In  its  inquisitiveness  the  bureau  might  find  children  working 
overtime,  working  when  they  ought  to  be  at  school,  working 
under  unsanitary  conditions." 

"Not  one  objection."  thinks  the  Dallas  Newa  (Ind.),  "rises 
Above  the  level  of  ijuerility,"  and  "each  is  of  such  gravity  that, 


heaped  together,  they  would  not  disturb  the  exquisite  balance 
of  an  apothecary's  scale."  Such  a  bureau,  declares  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  (Ind.),  "can  do  much  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  " 
by  acting  as  "a  clearing-house  of  statistics  and  information." 
"It  is  a  good  bill,"  says  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  the 
progressive  Kansas  City  Times  (Ind.)  remarks  approvingly: 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  this  first  national  step  to 
the  solution  of  the  child-labor  problems  except  justice  to  chil- 
dren and  efficiency  for  future  citizenship — which  would  seem 
to  be  enough.  Nobody  and  no  party  will  get  honor  or  credit  by 
being  respectable  in  the  treatment  of  the  child's  rights.  No  in- 
terest will  make  money  by  the  square  deal  to  children.  Some 
interests  will  lose  money.  If  Congress  establishes  the  bureau 
of  child  welfare,  it  \\ill  do  so  simplv  because  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do." 

Among  other  papers  advocating  the  new  bureau  are  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.), 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  Omaha  World-Herald  (Ind.),  Colum- 
bus Dispatch  (Ind.),  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald  (Dem.).  "There  is  much  possible  good 
in  the  new  bill,  and  no  harm  worth  considering,"  insists  the 
Birmingham  paper.  To  the  charge  that  the  bureau  woidd  in- 
terfere with  State  rights  the  Columbus  Dispatch  answers: 

"This  is  an  old  argument  which  is  applied  to  pretty  nearly 
every  effort  to  add  to  the  usefidness  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  not  to  interfere  with  any  State  in 
the  protection  of  its  children.  Neither  is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  to  create  a  bureau  that  will  make  or  enforce  law.  Its  only 
business  will  be  to  collect  facts  about  child  life  and,  by  present- 
ing them  intelligently,  to  create  sentiment  that  will  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  existing  State  laws  by  the  rightful  au- 
thorities and  indicate  to  legislators  what  other  safeguards  should 
be  thrown  about  the  children  to  protect  them  from  injury  and 
injustice  and  to  enable  them  to  develop  to  the  full  stature  of 
good  manhood  and  womanhood." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


As  a  Presidential  candidate  Mr.  La  Follotte  is  a  big  success  at  stirring 
up  Roosevelt  sentiment. — Toledo  Blade. 

It  looks  as  if  Clarence  Darrow  will  be  forced  to  divide  that  $.50,000  fee 
with  a  few  more  lawyers. — Milivaukee  Sentinel. 

TiiK  people  seem  to  insist  on  the  recall;    not  only  for  judges,    but  for 
Presidents  and  ex-Presidents  as  well. — Philndclphiu  Xorih  American. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Dickens  could  have  \vritt(>ii  more  or  Ixitter  stori(;s  had 
he  lived  in  the  Indiana  literary  belt. — Toledo  liUidr. 

GovER.voR  Fo.ss  recommends  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  worthless  stock. 

Enemy  of  business!    .Socialist!!     Anar-  

chist!!! — Philadelphia  North  American. 

A  Cleveland  man  was  arrested  for 
stealing  $118  worth  of  butter  and 
eggs.  Foolish  to  take  such  risks  just 
for  two  or  three  meals.  —  I'hiladelphui 
North  American. 

The  gold  exports  clearly  indicate  a 
l)urpose  of  the  Money  Trust  not  to  be 
found  with  "the  goods  on"  when  that 
Congress  committee  gets  aroimd. — New 
York  World. 

A  Mi.ssocRi.w  who  boasted  that  he 
had  never  worn  a  suit  costing  more 
than  «6  dietl  at  St.  .Joseph  the  other 
day.  He  had  to  die  to  keep  from 
spoiling  his  record. — St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

That  efforts  to  make  foodstuffs  out 
of  petroleum  should  be  undertaken  at 
the  L'niversity  of  Pittsburg  i-;  strange. 
That  work  sliould  have  bet-n  left  to 
the  Kf>ckefeller  Foundation.  Pittsburg 
should  direct  its  energies  to  making 
sausagfs  frf)m  i)ig  iron — New  York 
World 


Henry   Lahouchere,   editor 
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There  is  no  doubt  about  (Gomez's  courage.  He  is  willing  to  be  Mexico's 
President. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

It  is  only  a  few  steps  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  but  there  is  many 
a  pitfall  on  the  road. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Among  those  who  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  interested  is  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks,  of  Indiana. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

llussiA  refuses  to  admit  the  Salvation  Army.  Russia  has  an  awful 
suspicion  of  armies  that  arc  not  in  the  Czar's  uniform. — Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

London  Truth,  died  leaving  an  estate 
worth  $4,()()0,()()().  Truth  does  not 
always  pay  so  well. — Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

,1.  P.  Morgan  is  going  to  keep  his 
art  treasures  in  America.  If  England 
wants  our  coin,  site's  got  to  marry  it. 
—  Washinylon  Post. 

Farmers  in  Kansas  and  Mis.souri 
are  so  prosperotis  that  many  of  them 
can  afford  to  eat  their  own  butter  and 
eggs. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

When  Chairman  Mack  said  the 
I)arty  was  n^ady  for  a  (ight,  he  did  not 
mean  it  as  a  signal  to  Wattiu-.soii 
and  Harvey. — Memptiis  Commercial 
Appeal. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  says  he  is  in 
favor  of  woman-suffrage,  but  he  is 
keeping  his  stand  on  paper-l)ag  cook- 
ing a  profound  secret.  —  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought  comes 
to  us  o'er  and  o'er — if  La  Folk-tte 
stands  for  I  he  recall  of  everybody,  he 
even  stands  for  the  recall  of  La  Fol- 
lett(\  Or  <lo(!sn't  he':" — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


to    do  it. 
-Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch 


BRITISH  TROOPS   ARRIVING   IN   BELFAST   TO    QUELL   THE    RIOTS   THAT   NEVER   OCCURRED. 


A  BELFAST  RIOT  THAT  EVAPORATED 


BLOODSHED,  RIOT,  and  general  violence  were  expected 
at  Belfast  when  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  made  his  Home- 
Rule  speech  there.  The  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  mostly 
of  Scottish  origin,  were  to  draw  their  claymores  and  cut  down  the 
advocates  of  a  Home  Rule  denounced  by  a  previous  meeting  of 
50,000  Presbyterians  in  Belfast  as  "Rome  Rule."  Racial,  relig- 
ious, and  pocket  interests  were  at  stake,  we  are  told  in  the  English 

jjress,  and  Ulstermen,  who 
boast  of  being  "Die-hards," 
were  not  going  to  let  a  Liberal 
Minister  and  his  myrmidons 
defy  them  on  their  native 
heath.  But  Mr.  Churchill's 
speech  fell  flat.  All  who 
heard  it  had  already  made  up 
their  minds,  and  there  was 
no  excitement  beyond  a  pa- 
rade with  banners  and  effigies 
and  a  few  derisive  shouts. 
In  his  speech  that  was  ex- 
pected to  set  Ulster  aflame 
Mr.  Churchill  merely  out- 
lined as  follows  the  provisions 
of  the  Government's  Home- 
Rule  Bill: 

"While'our  bill  gives  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  reserves  to  itself 
the    pow(T    of    vetoing    any 
measure   passed    at   Dublin. 
The   number  of  Irish   repre- 
sentatives    at     Westminster 
will,    of    course,     be    dimin- 
ished, but   Ireland  will   have 
full     control     of     her     local 
financ(»s.     All      local      offices 
will    he    under     tlie   cliurge   of    the   Irish   administration.     The 
judiciary   will  still  be*  at  the  (lisi)osal  of  the  Crown,  but  lesser 
officials  will  be  subject  to  local  appointment." 

The  tame  result  gives  some  of  the  predictions  of  troublt*  a 
comicality  that  they  n(n<  r  intended.  There  was  no  "bloody 
orgy."  Even  The  Saturday  licricw  {Cons(>rvativ(0  wrot(>  as  if 
Mr.  Churchill  could  not  g<'t  off  witiiout  a  l)roken  head  or  a 
bullet  in  his  body.  He  is  in  perfect  health,  however,  unless  he 
caught  a  cold  in  the  pouring  rain,  and  his  friends  are  di'light<'d 


WINSTON    CHUKCHII.L, 

Who  braved  Carson  and  his  Oranm' 
men  and  returned  alive. 


at  the  success  of  their  plan  to  have  a  Home-Rule  speech  in 
Belfast,  while  on  the  other  side  Mr.  Carson  and  the  JNIarquis  of 
Londonderry  are  grinning  at  the  futility  of  the  demonstration 
which  demonstrated  nothing  except  what  the  world  knew  twelve 
months  ago.  Yet  in  anticipation  of  .something  very  different 
Belfast  had  been  turned  into  an  armed  camp.  Every  possible 
precaution  was  taken  to  anticipate  the  "Orange  riots."  onco 
common  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Churchill  was 
hanged  in  effigy,  and  was 
hooted  as  his  train  left  the 
city,  but  no  one  "was  one 
penny  the  worse."  The  Con- 
servative Morning  Post  (Lon- 
don) thinks  that  the  First 
Lord  would  better  have  kept 
away,  and  says  that— 

"It  is  time  for  Liberals  to 
recognize  that  they  are  face 
to  face  with  elemental  forces 
of  which  they  have  no  ex- 
perience, and  that  they  ar(< 
confronted  by  a  problem  for 
the  solution  of  which  their 
theories  provide  no  remedy." 

What  these  elemental  for- 
ces are  is  e.xplained  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas  in  the  London 
Morning  Leader.  This  writer 
knows  Ulster,  and,  altho  a 
Liberal  Hom<'-Rul(>r,  has  a 
great  respect  for  the  Orange 
Unionists.  He  thinks  it  is  an 
evidence  of  great  temerity  to 
dare  the  Ulster    Lion  in    his 

den,  and  does  not  consider  that  Winston  Cliwrcliill  has  done 
any  service  to  the  Honie-Huh*  cau.se  by  llie  coining  of  a  few 
glittering  |)hrases.     Of  the  LHstermen  he  writes: 

"Their  ojjposition  to  Home  Kul(>  is  i)arlly  racial,  i)artly 
n>ligi()us,  and  partly  commercial  and  indiislriai.  It  is  a  terrihlr 
(•onil)ination,  for  it  is  ba.sed  on  three  passionate  principles  for 
which  men  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  if  n«H»d  be — their 
ra<!e,  their  faith,  and  their  bread  and  bulti>r." 

The    London    I'inns    thinks    Mr.    ( 'liiinliill    has    incurred     ".•i 


8IK    KDWARD    CAK80N, 

Leader  of  tlie  opposition  to  Homo 
Hiile  in  Norlli  Ireland. 
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THE    MODERN    SAMSON 

Sending  Are  into  the  fields  of  the  Philistines. 

■ — Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle. 


WAITING     FOR    WINSTON. 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


FOREBODINGS   THAT    FAILED    TO   MATERIALIZE. 


heavy  responsibility"  in  thus  defying  them.  Mr.  Churchill, 
says  the  London  Spectator,  knows  exactly  how  Ulster  stands, 
and  knows  the  men  of  that  province  have  already  published 
their  resolve  "to  repudiate  the  authority  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
should  it  ever  be  constituted."  Ulster,  The  Spectator  believes, 
should  be  left  out  of  the  Home-Rule  provisions  and  retain  its 
union  with  England;    otherwise  there  will  be  blood  spilled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  Westminnter  Gazette  applauds 
Churchill's  invasion  of  Ulster,  and  takes  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  Home-Rule  outlook.     It  says: 

"After  eighteen  years  the  country  is  disposed  to  consider 
Home  Rule  in  a  new  spirit.  The  persistence  of  the  Irish  demand, 
when  Ireland  is  j)rosperous  and  quiet,  inclines  thinking  people 
to  give  it  fa\'orable  consideration.  Home  Rule  has  not  been 
killed  by  kindness  or  extinguished  by  coercion.  It  has  been 
tried  in  the  interval  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  with  the  best 
results.  It , fits  in  with  what  men  are  Ix'ginning  1o  see  is  the 
inevitable  evolution  of  Parliamentary  institutions.  It  is  warmly 
approved  by  all  the  British  communities  oversea,  and  may 
in  time  lead  by  an  easy  road  to  a  new  form  of  Imperial  unity. 
So  much  are  these  new  aspects  of  it  in  men's  minds  that  only 
fifteen  months  ago  a  large  and  influential  section  of  the  Unionist 
I)arty  announced  their  intention 
of  givnng  the  question  a  favor- 
able consideration  with  an  open 
mind.  .  .  .  That  the  Tory  party 
should  slip  back  from  the  be- 
nignant frame  of  mind  which 
obtained  during  the  reign  of 
reason'  in  1909  was  perhaps 
inevitable,  but  that  they  should 
slip  l);ick  the  whole  way  to 
l)asing  their  opposition  on  the 
irreconcilable  and  intolerant  at- 
titude of  a  minority  of  Ulster 
Unionists  is,  we  confess,  a  little 
worse  than  we  expected.  We  be- 
lieve the  triumph  of  Home  Rule 
to  be  one  of  the  certain  events  of 
th<'  nnar  future." 


The    Dublin    Weekly    Freeman 
sees  nothing  but  bluff  in  the  activ-  "bubbles 

ity  of  Mr.  Carson  and  Lord  Lon- 
donderry against  Home  Rule,  and  thinks  Mr.  Churchill  has  de- 
fied and  defeated  the  Orange  faction  in  North  Ireland.  We  read : 

"Irish  Nationalists  are,  of  course,  quite  confident  at  present, 
both  as  to  the  prospe<;ts  of  Hom*^  Rule,  and  as  to  the  hollowness 
of  the  Orange  brag  and  buncombe  and  bluster.  They  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Government  on  the  Irish 


question,  j)articularly  as  they  are  themselves  united  almost 
as  one  man,  and  determined  that  the  question  shall  be  sohed, 
and  on  Irish  lines.  And  as  to  the  Orange  rebellion,  that  has 
been  going  to  break  out  so  often  without  ever  having  broken 
out  at  all,  that  no  Irish  Nationalist  of  common  sense  pays  any 
attention  to  it.  For  the  very  same  reason,  perhaps,  the  Govern- 
ment are  paying  no  attention  to  the  threats  and  the  rest  of  it 
this  time.  .  .  .  We  know  quite  well  there  are  decent  Orange- 
men, who,  indeed,  we  hope  and  trust  will  become  zealous  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Ireland,  on  the  establishment  of  which,  indeed, 
the  decent  Orangeman  will,  ipno  facto,  cease  to  be  an  Orangeman 
at  all.  But,  in  addition  to  the  decent  Orangeman,  there  is  the 
hooligan  Orangeman,  and  it  is  requisite  that  the  authorities 
should  keep  an  eye  on  him;  and  an  eye  on  those  whose  vicious, 
malicious,  bigoted  speeches  inspire  him  to  his  rioting  and 
brutality.    None  of  this  bluster  or  riot  can  stop  Home  Rule." 


A   SOUTH-AMERICAN   TRADE   WAR 

THE  PRESS  of  Chile  complain  that  Chilean  ships  and 
merchandise  arc  iieing  boycotted  at  Peruvian  ports,  aiul 
the  Dia  (Valparaiso),  while  not  investigating  the  cause 
of  such  boycott,  says  "that  the  situation  is  likely  to  result  in 

serious  injury  to  the  commerce  of 
both  nations."  The  editor  of  the 
Dia  thinks  that  it  is  time  to  make 
reprisals,  to  ask  protection  from 
the  Government,  and  to  look  for 
imports  from  other  states  such  as 
Brazil  or  Ecuador.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  Chile's  mercantile 
marine  is  threatened  and  mer- 
chants must  be  encouraged  to 
shun  the  ports  of  Peru,  and  to 
buy  and  sell  elsewhere.  The  con- 
dition of  things  is   thus  outlined: 

"It  is    very  j)lain    that   we   arc 
being  driven  into    a  commercial 
war  with  Peru.      It  is  not  to  be 
doubt(>d  that   the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment has  given  orders  to  the 
maritime^  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try  to   boycott  th(!  trade  vessels  of  Chile  and  these  authorities 
have  not    failed    to    carry    out  th(^  instructions  which  bad   been 
deliberately  formulated  at  Lima.     The  majority  of  ('bile's  prod- 
ucts have  thus  been  excluded  from  Peruvian  markets.     We  see 
our brea<l stuffs,  cereals,  wine,  hay,  and  other  articles  which  our 
northern    neighbors   used    to    buy   from    us    in    vast  quantities, 
supplanted  by  similar  supplies  obtained  frf)ni  other  neighboring 


—Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 
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THE     YELLOW     DRAGON     SIN^S     THE     MARSEILLAISE. 


jnE  NE*^ 


•<l 


-Lustige  Blaettcr  (Berlin). 

■  NEW    SCENES    IN    AN    OLD    LAND. 


THK     ARCHlTIiCTS. 

— The  National  Review  (Shanghai). 


states.  Peru,  eommerfially  speaking,  is  now  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  Chile.  There  is  every  prospect  of  this  persecution 
being  aggravated  until  we  shall  not  have  any  trade  at  all  with 
Peru.  What  are  we  to  do?  At  present  we  fold  our  arms  and 
are  waiting  patiently  for  a  result  which  in  many  ways  will  be 
the  ruin  of  our  trade  interests." 

The  writer  advocates  retaliation  by  a  similar  boycott,  and 
lieartens  his  readers  to  the  conflict  in  the  following  sentences: 

"The  prospect  of  commercial  war  with  Peru  ought  not  to 
alarm  us.  Our  commercial  power  is  superior  to  that  of  our 
\indictive  and  rancorous  neighbors,  and  we  may  be  certain 
that  in  such  a  conflict  we  shall  not  be  the  greatest  losers.  Never- 
theless, we  can  not  but  consider  that  at  the  present  moment 
Peru  has  one  advantage  over  us.  She  has  put  us  in  the  difficult 
position  in  which  we  stand.  Moreover,  her  merchant  marine, 
the  foundation  on  which  her  commerce  has  been  built  up,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  amply  protected  by  the  Government, 
Avhieh  puts  her  trading  fleet  in  a  much  more  favorable  position 
than  ours  is.  We  propose,  then,  to  the  navigation  companies  of 
Chile  to  take  such  measures  as  Avill  not  make  it  necessary  for 
our  ships  to  touch  at  Peruvian  ports,  and  they  will  soon  see 
which  party  to  the  trade  war  will  win.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  whole 
question,  and  when  we  talk  of 
trade,  hostile  opposition,  boycott, 
and  commercial  war  we  can  only 
come  to  one  conclusion,  namely, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  Government  to  j)rotect  our 
merchant  marine." 


C 


According  to  the  "Statesman's 
Year  Book,"  Chile  in  1909  im- 
ported from  Peru  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $4,872,83")  and  ex- 
|)orted  to  Peru  to  the  amount  of 
.•51. 059,000.  In  the  same  year 
Chile's  merchant  navy  consisted 
of  eighty-five  steamers  of  67,558 
tons  net,  and  ninety  sailing-vessels 
of  49,254  tons  net.     The  Chilean 

South  American  Steamship  Company  has  twelve  steamers  which 
ply  between  South-American  ports.  Other  steamship  lines  on 
I  he  Chilean  coast  are  Britisli,  G(>rnian,  and  Italian  companies, 
ten  in  ail,  seven  of  them  Ix'ing  British  and  two  (iernian.  Tlie 
merchant  navy  of  Peru  in  1909  consisted  of  seven  steamers  of 
(»,959  tons  and  sixty  sailing-vessels  (over  50  tons)  of  29,470 
t«)ns, — Translution    made,    for    Thk   Litkharv  Dicf.st. 


Tin;    i.A  1  i;«T   ahkivai,. 
'Welcome,  welcome,  lillle  man! 


RUSSIA'S  GRIP    ON    MONGOLIA 

HINA  IS  NOW  a  republic;  the  Manchus  who  governed 
the  country  for  centuries  have  abdicated,  and  the  pigtail 
is  abolished.  But  the  Japanese  newspapers  believe  that 
the  troubles  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  only  just  begun. 
Mongolia,  which  has  long  been  considered  a  part  of  China 
and  as  much  her  colonial  possession  as  Canada  is  of  England, 
or  Porto  Rico  of  the  United  States,  has  been  taken  hold  of  by 
Russia,  and  Nicholas  is  practically  throned  as  securely  in  the 
capital  of  the  Khans  as  in  St.  Petersburg.  All  this  we  learn 
from  our  latest  Japanese  exchanges,  which  keep  a  pretty  close 
watch  on  Russian  doings.  Yet  the  newspapers  of  Japan  do  not 
seem  to  evince  much  serious  concern  over  the  Russian  intrusion 
into  the  Chinese  territory,  declaring  that  the  Mikado's  Empire 
has  no  direct  interest  in  that  remote  country.  They  of  course 
look  askance,  and  even  with  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  at  this  fresh 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Muscovites,  but  they  feel  that  there 
is  no  sufficient  reas(m  for  their  launching  a  protest  against  it. 

This  sentiment  is  exprest  by 
the  Chiiwo,  an  influential  Tokj^o 
daily,  when  it  says: 

' '  Mongolia  has  never  been  con- 
quered by  China.  It  was  of  their 
own  accord  that  the  khanates 
came  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  when  the  latter 
was  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory  and 
power.  What  more  natural  than 
that  Mongolia,  seeing  the  Manchu 
sway  doomed,  should  seek  to 
break  its  bonds  with  the  waning 
dynasty  and  reestablish  an  inde- 
pendent state".'  But  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  khiuiates  will 
l)e  l)ut  nominal.  Having  shaken 
off  an  old  yoke,  under  which  they 
were  jHTmitted  to  act  much  as 
they  plea.-!ed,  the  princes  of  Mon- 
golia ai-c  merely  accepting  a  new  one  which  may  i)rovo  far  more 
buni<'ns()nie  than  th(>  old.  Needless  to  say  that  Russia  has  long 
l)een  waiting  for  a  chance  like  th(>  present  to  put  h(>r  grasping 
liands  upon  that  vast  country.  Only  the  other  day  a  Rus- 
sian n(>wspaper  in  Harl)in,  Mancluiria,  openly  declared  that,  in 
the  e\('nt  of  tile  (h>\vnfali  of  tiii>  Manchu  dynasty,  Mongolia 
will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  accept  tht>  suzerain  j>()wer  of  the 
new  government.     That   semionicial  Uu.ssian  organ    llu     \'o/<>v»' 
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Vremya,  has  also  said  that  the  present  revolution  in  China  is 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  among  the  various  races  for  their 
respective  racial  unity  and  independence,  intimating  that 
Mongolia,  whose  inhabitants  have  no  racial  kinship  with  the 
Chinese,  ought  to  become  a  separate  state.  To  one  who  has 
followed  Russia's  course  of  action  in  Mongolia  these  seemingly 
innocent  assertions  sound  ominous." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  explains  the  Yorodzu  (Tokyo),  Outer 
Mongolia  had  long  desired  to  secede,  even  before  the  outbreak 
of  rebellion  in  central  China.  In  the  past  several  decades,  we 
are  informed,  Mongolia  witnessed  the  immigration  of  large 
numbers  of  Chinese,  whose  shrewdness  in  business,  not  unmixt 
with  trickery,  naturally  aroused  a  feeling  of  enmity  on  the  part 
of  the  Mongolians.  The  Peking  Government,  on  the  pretext 
of  looking  after  the  well-being  of  these  set- 
tlers, dispatched  numerous  officials  and  troops 
to  Mongolia,  thus  creating  more  occasion  for 
irritation  between  China  and  the  khanates. 
As  to  the  question  whether  Russia  mil  eventu- 
ally annex  jMongolia,  the  Yorodzu  believes  the 
Czar's  Government  will  not  proceed  hastily 
or  rashly,  and  it  publishes  the  following 
opinion  purporting  to  have  emanated  from 
official  sources: 

"What  Russia  intends  to  do  at  this  mo- 
ment is  to  insist  on  the  evacuation  of  Mon- 
golia by  the  Chinese  officials  and  troops,  who 
have  been  the  cause  of  recurrent  trouble  both 
to  the  Peking  Government  and  the  khanates. 
So  far,  therefore,  Russia's  action  is  not  neces- 
sarily unjust. 

"  What  may  happen  in  the  future  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Russia  will  not  fly  in  the  face  of  the  treaties 
which  we  have  concluded  with  her,  as  well  as 
with  England  and  P>anee,  guaranteeing  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China." 

Despite  this  optimism  prevailing  in  the 
official  quarters  in  Tokyo,  the  Chinese  news- 
papers in  Shanghai  are  vigorously  protesting 
against  what  thej-  consider  to  be  the  Russian 
absorption  of  Mongolia.  The  Shi-pao  and  the 
Shun-pao,  for  instance,  urge  the  republican 
Government  to  send  an  envoy  to  Mongolia  to 
explain  to  the  natives  the  material  benefits 
which  will  be  conferred  upon  them  by  the  new 
administration.  The  Shanghai  press  recognize 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  internal  strife  to 
a  speedy  termination,  lest  greedy  nations  like 
Russia  entice  away  the  princes  governing  the 
outlying  territories  of  China.  That  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  Chinese  editors  is  not  with- 
out foundation  seems  evident  from  Peking  dis- 
patches to  the  leading  newspapers  in  Japan. 
According  to  the  Jiji  (Tokj'o)  these  rather  ominous  doings 
have  been  lately  reported: 

"The  ceremony  in  which  the  Kutuktu  of  Mongolia  was  en- 
throned at  Urga  on  .January  1  was  thoroughly  Russian.  More- 
over, Russia  presented  the  newly  crowned  Emperor  of  the 
khanates  with  a  number  of  guns,  which  will  be  utilized  by  the 
corps  of  Imperial  bod\-guards  which  Mongolia  is  to  organize 
after  the  Russian  model.  As  .soon  as  the  organization  of  the 
new  Imperial  Government  is  completed,  Russia  will  station  at 
Urga,  the  Mongolian  capital,  a  minister  instead  of  a  consul.  This 
town  is  on  the  main  trade  route  between  the  Siberian  town  of 
Kiakta  and  the  Chinese  town  of  Kalgan,  which  latter  is  con- 
nected with  Peking  by  a  line  of  railway.  The  new  Government 
of  Mongolia  declared,  presumably  at  the  instance  of  Russia,  that 
all  officials  shall  wear  'Western '  costume,  whereas  non-official 
subjects  shall  wear  native  Mongolian  costume.  No  Chinese  cos- 
tume  will  be  allowed." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
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AMERICA   NOT  IMPERIALISTIC 

IMPERIALISM  is  sometimes  coupled  with  a  mention  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  a  sneering  and  disparaging  tone  by 
some  newspaper  writers  when  speaking  of  the  United  States. 
This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  the  Far  East,  where  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  journalists  have  frequently  shown  their  dread 
of  American  expansion  in  Cathay.  Japan  has  been  especially 
affected  with  this  cloudy  view  of  the  future,  altho  that  country 
shows  some  symptoms  of  a  clearer  vision.  As  a  general  thing, 
liowever,  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  Japan  has  absorbed 
with  a  thorough  receptivity  the  sciences  and  arts  of  the  West, 
she  has  not  studied  with  equal  earnestness  the  Western  peoples 
themselves.  Her  misconceptions  with  regard 
to  America's  attitude  toward  the  Sunrise  Em- 
pire and  American  policies  and  purposes  in  the 
Far  East  largely  arise  from  her  ignorance  of 
our  national  traits  and  characteristics.  So  we 
are  told  by  the  brilliant  Japanese  journalist, 
Mr.  Kayahara,  who  writes  on  "America  and 
the  Americans"  in  a  current  issue  of  the  Shin 
Koron,  a  popular  Tokyo  monthly.  We  have 
heard  much  about  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
Japanese,  but  Mr.  Kayahara  informs  us  that 
his  countrymen  are  too  insular  and  look  not 
far  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  their  archi- 
pelago. As  an  instance  he  points  out  a  num- 
ber of  Japanese  students  of  world-politics,  who 
declare  that  America  has  abandoned  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  to  adopt  imperialism.  They  are 
wrong,  he  argues.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  still 
remains  the  guiding  force  of  the  American 
nation,  and,  as  for  imperialism,  he  thinks  that 
we  are  not  a  people  who  feel  the  necessity  of 
adopting  such  a  principle.     In  his  own  words: 

"To  understand  the  American  people,  one 
must  first  understand  the  physical  feature  of 
the  country  in  which  they  exist.  For  it  is  a. 
truism  in  the  philosophy  of  history  that  a^ 
people  inhabiting  a  large  country  with  limitless 
resources  are  essentially  conservative,  by  which 
it  is  meant  that  such  a  people  do  not  seek  to 
expand  externally  with  the  same  eagerness  that 
animates  a  nation  occupying  a  small  country  in 
its  hunt  after  fortune  in  foreign  lands.  To 
understand  this  axiom,  one  need  only  recall  the 
histories  of  Phenicia,  Greece,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  .  .  .  Amer- 
ica is  endowed  with  enormous  natural  re- 
sources and  is  .self-sufficient  to  a  degree  never 
realized  by  the  Egyptians  of  old.  As  long  as 
America  enjoys  this  privilege  she  will  be  but 
half-hearted  in  embracing  any  principle  like 
imperialism." 


Mr.  Kayahara,  like  Prof.  Hugo  Miinster- 
berg,  of  Harvard  University,  believes  that  we  are  a  nation  as 
peaceably  inclined  as  we  are  indifferent  to  imperialism.  He 
views  with  equanimity  our  recent  activities  in  Manchuria  and 
China  and  the  fortifi(!ation  of  the  Philippines,  and  asserts  that 
the.se  are  no  signs  of  our  becroming  impiTialistic.     To  quote: 

"Let  America  build  railroads  in  Manchuria  or  anywhere  in 
China;  ler  her  finance  the  Chinese^  Government  and  corpora- 
tions; let  h(T  financiers  and  manufactiirors  and  traders  do  just 
as  they  want  in  the  Orient.  As  for  ourselves,  w(>  may  rest  as- 
sured that  such  activities  are  commercial,  not  i)olitical.  The 
money  kings  in  Wall  Street,  .Jews  and  Gentiles,  an^  trying  hard 
to  find  a  dumping-ground  for  the  gold  that  is  overflowing  their 
coffers.  Why  not  let  them  invest  it  in  (^hines(!  railways  as  well 
as  in  any  other  business?  To  mak(^  a  great  ado  evf^ry  time  they 
put  their  hands  in  some  enterprise  in  our  neighboring  countries 
simply  shows  our  insularity  and  narrowness." — Translation 
in  add  for  The  Literary  Dioest. 


INSTINCT  AND  EDUCATION 


WHAT  CAN  investigation  into  the  instincts  of  animals 
have  to  do  with  modifying  our  views  of  the  education 
of  children?  The  one  has  much  bearing  on  the  other, 
we  are  told  by  Director  John  B.  Watson,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  psychological  laboratory,  in  Harper  s  Magazine 
(New  York,  February),  and  we  may  yet  see  the  pedagog 
altering  his  methods  and  readjusting  his  ideas  in  the  light  of 
some  one's  experiments  on  dogs  or  cats.  More  exact  knowledge 
of  the  different  types  of  so-called  "native"  or  "untutored" 
activity,  both  in  animals  and  children,  will  undoubtedly  serve, 
Dr.  Watson  tells  us,  both  to  adjust  our  ideas 
of  evolution  to  some  of  the  more  recently 
discovered  facts,  and  to  assist  the  child-psy- 
chologist in  his  problems.  What  is  "instinct" 
in  the  first  place?  This  question,  often  an- 
swered by  naturalists  in  various  ways,  is  thus 
elucidated  by  the  writer: 

"Our  results,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
reported,  seem  to  show  that  there  are  at  least 
three  great  divisions  or  classes  into  which  we 
may  provisionally  throw  the  acts  of  animals: 
Instincts  essentially  perfect  upon  their  first 
appearance;  instincts  which  must  be  supple- 
mented by  habit;  and,  finally,  random  activity 
of  instinctive  origin.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  these  three  classes  are  bounded  by  hard- 
and-fast  lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  instincts 
shade  off  into  one  another  in  such  a  way  that 
an  absolute  classification  can  not  be  made." 


With  the  first  two  classes  we  are  reason- 
ably familiar,  but  what  is  meant  by  the  third? 
It  is  explained  by  Dr.  Watson,  after  remark- 
ing that  his  first  class  of  "perfect"  instincts 
is  probably  very  small,  and  that  most  so- 
called  instincts  belong  to  the  second  class,  in 
which  tuition  of  some  form  is  necessary  to 
supplement  and  improve  them.     He  says: 


"The  third  class  of  responses  which  may, 
in  lieu  of  a  better  name,  be  called  random 
activity,  is  one  which  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  life  of  the  child  or  animal  in  a  yet  more  indefinite 
form.  ...  I  have  in  mind  the  random  acts  of  children  and  all 
higher  animals  which  are  made  in  response  to  the  indefinite 
stimulation  of  warmth  and  cold,  smells  and  tastes,  light  and 
darkness,  hunger  and  thirst.  The  higher  we  go  in  the  animal 
scale  the  greater  is  the  number  of  these  random  movements.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  human  child  has  no  instincts  at  all  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  animal,  but  this  is  true  only  with 
respect  to  the  first  two  clas.ses  of  instincts.  As  regards  the 
presence  of  the  third  class  of  instinctive  activity,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  child  is  sensitive  to  a  wider  range  of  stimuli  and  can 
respond  to  such  stimuli  by  a  more  varied  assortment  of  move- 
ments than  any  other  animal.  It  is  these  random  movements 
whi(!h  are  utilized  in  building  up  the  great  store  of  habits  which 
make  the  arti/an,  tlus  musician,  the  actor,  the  financier,  and  the 
conventional  soci(;ty  man.  .  .  .  The  more  complex  habits  of 
eating,  speaking,  and  of  reaxling,  writing,  and  drawing,  are  built 
thus  by  coml)ining  th(!se  fundamental  random  acts  into  systems. 

"The  animals  are  mucli  like  (lie  child  in  this  respect.  They 
also,  at  least  in  all  the  higluT  forms,  are  equipped  with  a  wide 
series  of  indefinite  forms  of  action.  When  the  hungry  puppy  is 
C()nfr()n1«!d  willi  a  puzzle-box  containing  food,  the  <'ntrance  to 
wliicli  is  come  at  only  l)y  j)ulling  out  a  l)lug  which  holds  \\w 
door,  he  has  no  fixt  instinctive  act  which  is  going  to  help  him 
out  of  his  difficulty.  He  attacks  the  problem  as  best  he  can 
by  clawing  at  the  box  everywhere,  biting,  i)usliing,  and  i)ulling 
everything  sec^n  and  touched.  In  this  group  of  random  acts 
some  one  act  will  l)ring  success.  If  the  diniculty  is  jjnt.sented 
often  enough,  the  animal  forms  the  habit  of  reacting  with  the 
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Who  suggests  a  new  type  of  teacher 
to  explore  the  individual  tendenci&s  of 
children  and  thus  shape  each  child's 
training  to  fit  its  capabilities. 


right  movement  just  as  the  child  learns  to  act  properly  when  he 
sees  the  rattle.  The  useless  random  activity  dies  away,  and 
the  useful  act    or    acts  become    ingrained    in  the  form   of  a 

habit 

"Children  differ  enormously  as  regards  the  types  of  objects, 
relations,  and  situations  which  call  forth  these  random  responses. 
Two  children  under  my  close  observation  developed  different 
tendencies  at  a  very  early  age.  The  first,  a  girl,  was  surrounded 
from  her  second  birthday  with  trains  and  mechanical  toj's  of 
several  varieties.  Almost  no  kind  of  real  interest  was  displayed 
anywhere  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six.  The  boy,  on  the 
other  hand,  early  began  to  attempt  to  control  these  toys,  taking 
up  the  broken  and  battered  fire-engines, 
wagons,  and  trains  which  had  been  discarded 
by  his  sister.  By  the  time  he  reached  his  fourth 
year  the  greater  part  of  his  playtime  was  given 
over  to  these  toys  and  to  the  use  of  what  tools 
were  allowed  him.  I  am  not  arguing  here  for 
any  fundamental  differentiation  in  the  early 
activity  of  the  two  sexes — there  may  or  may 
not  be  such  differences.  But  certainly  it  is 
clearly  established  that  children  differ  enor- 
mously and  fundamentally  in  their  modes  of 
response  to  the  various  objects,  persons,  and 
conditions  that  surround  them. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  practical  reasons  for 
putting  so  much  time  upon  the  study  of 
animal  instincts.  ...  As  adults  we  are  inter- 
ested in  instinctive  tendencies  because  we  real- 
ize that  our  whole  lives  have  been  influenced 
in  many  surprizing  and  unaccountable  ways 
by  them.  They  determine  in  large  measure 
our  choice  of  companions,  occupations,  and 
our  pleasures.  .  .  .  Any  instructor  who  has 
had  long  experience  with  students  can  clearly 
see  in  many  otherwise  promising  men  un- 
eradicated  traces  of  secretiveness,  shyness, 
and  diffidence,  of  too  great  assertiveness,  and 
of  other  tendencies  which  produce  a  lack  of 
balance  in  the  individual,  and  which  put  him 
at  a  disadvantage  in  close  competition.  I 
feel  that  these  seemingly  slight,  yet  reaUy 
distressing,  drawbacks  to  a  career  might  have 
been  prevented  had  there  been  sufficient  care 
spent  in  an  early  singling-out  of  the  tendencies 
which  underlie  them  and  in  taking  active 
measures  for  their  eradication." 


We  hear  much  nowadays  of  "vocational"  education,  and  one 
would  think  that  testing  a  youth's  capabilities  for  this  or  that 
occupation  was  an  easy  matter.  There  are  two  serious  obstacles 
to  its  success,  Dr.  Watson  thinks;  first,  we  must  go  much 
further  than  we  have  done  in  the  way  of  technical  ability  to 
make  such  tests,  so  that  we  can  test  for  good  journalistic  ability, 
for  instance,  as  we  do  now  for  color-blindness;  and  second,  we 
must  overcome  the  evils  of  the  group  method  of  instruction,  so 
that  some  account  may  be  taken  of  individual  impulses,  tend- 
encies, and  aptitudes.     Moreover: 

"I  do  not  doubt  but  that  early  scrutiny  of  tendencies  and  the 
prompt  enforcenu'nt  of  corrective  habits  would  spare  us  nuui\ 
a  neuropath  and  many  a  criminal,  (>\(>n  tho  in  such  cases  the 
hereditary  equipment  be  poor.  Secondly,  numy  incipient  tend- 
encies if  properly  fostered  would  lead  probably  to  genius,  cer- 
tainly to  a  higher  a\-erage  of  efficiency.  .  .  .  SonuMhing  might  be 
gained  by  educat  ing  a  new  type  of  teacher — a  research,  secondary, 
and  high-school  teaclu'r  combined,  one  capable  of  taking  a  small 
group  of  children  through  the  format iv(>  ptTiod  from  the  earli»'st 
grammar  grades  to  graduation  from  the  high  school.  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  safe  exp(>riment  to  gi\'e  thre(>  such  teachers,  with  their 
work  suitably  differentiated,  the  responsibility  of  bringing  up  a 
squad  of  twenty  chil(ln>n?  Under  sucli  a  system  they  might 
carefully  note  the  individual  tendencies,  impulses,  capaliilities, 
and  defects  in  each  child,  and  could  shape  their  methods  of 
training  intelligently." 
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A  PERPETUAL  ARC  LAMP 

THE  CHANGE  from  the  day  of  filling,  trimming,  and 
cleaning  the  old  kerosene  lamp  to  the  daj^  of  the  electric 
bulb  is  now  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  arc  lamp  by  the 
invention  of  a  new  tj-pe  that  dispenses  \\ith  the  laborious  re- 
newal of  carbons  and  cleaning  of  globes.  Carbons  are  not  really 
necessary  to  the  electric  arc ;  the  arc  may.  be  formed  between 
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conductors  of  any  nature  whatever.  Carbon  has  been  generally 
used  because  it  was  cheap  and  convenient  and  gave  good  results; 
but  of  late  it  has  been  found  not  only  possible  but  desirable  to 
supplant  it  in  certain  cases.  The  light  in  a  carbon  arc,  we  are 
told  by  a  -wTiter  in  The  Inventive  Age  (Washington),  is  given 
out  by  "an  intensely  luminous  vapor  of  carbon,  under  terrific 
temperatures  due  to  the  electric  current  and  the  resistance  of 
the  vapor."     We  read  further: 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  the  particles  of  carbon  in  the  arc 
lamp  are  not  necessarily  burned.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
merely  heated  to  incandescence  and  fiy  off  into  the  atmosphere. 
"In  the  same  way,  a  metal  may  be  found  that  will  not  burn 
or  oxidize,  and  yet  be  heated  into  incandescence  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  give  out  light,  but  not  burn.  If  such  a  metal  could  be 
found  that  would  not  condense  later  into  solid  and  unmanage- 
able form,  we  would  have  an  arc  without  carbons,  non-renew- 
able, continuous." 

What  is  known  as  the  "regenerative  flame  arc"  is  one  way  of 
carrying  out  this  plan,  as  it  uses  the  vapor  over  and  over  before 
solidification.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  Europe.  In  this  country  the 
lamps  that  depend  on  this  principle  are  made  chiefly  of  mercury 
- — among  the  few  m(>tals  that  will  condense  into  liquid  form  and 
thus  answer  for  a  carbonless  arc.  But  early  lamps  u.sing  mer- 
cury had  serious  drawbacks  and  gave  a  ghostly  light  that  made 
them  undesirable.     As  we  are  told: 

"It   [mercury]  will  vaporize    under  the  heat  of  an   electric 
current,  and  will  rapidly  condense  back  into  the  liquid.   .   .   .  The 
familiar  green  mercury  lamp  is  an  example  of  this  metal,  used  to 
make  light.     But  as  glass  is  the  material  for  the  tube, 
.  .   .  you  can  not  get  the  mercury  arc  very  hot,  and  this 
involves  two  unfortunate  results — the   tube   must  be 
long  and  unwieldy  to   get  enough    resistance  at  that 
temperature,  and  the  color  will  be  an  unpleasant  green. 
To  increase  the  temperature,  make  the  tube  more  com- 
pact, and    obtain  white  and  yellow  instead  of  green 
rays,  has  been  the  object  of  scientists  for  years." 

The  desired  end  has  finally  been  reached  by  using 
quartz  instead  of  the  more  easily  melted  glass,  and  a 
lamp  is  now  available  that  uses  a  continuous  vapor 
arc.  The  objectionable  features  of  former  lamps  have 
been  entirely  overcome,  and  the  new  lamp  is  thus 
described : 


SILK   MANTLES  FOR  GAS  LAMPS 

ONE  WOULD  think  that  the  kind  of  material  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  Welsbach  mantle  would  not  matter  much, 
for  this  material  is  entirely  removed  before  the  mantle 
is  used,  and  serves  merely  as  a  foundation  on  which  are  deposited 
the  crystalline  substances  whose  brilliant  glowing  furnishes  the 
light.     Yet  so  closely  are  these  crystals  intermingled  with  the 
texture  of  the  fabric  employed  as  a  base,  and   so  ex- 
actly does  the  mantle  in  its  final  form  simulate  the 
appearance    of  that    fabric,    altho   the  material  itself 
has  entirely  vanished,  that    it    seems   to   partake,   in 
some  degree,    of   the  fabric's  qualities — its  toughness, 
resistance    to  shock,    and    durability.     This    fact,   wo 
learn  from  an  article  in   The  Scientific  American  Sup-, 
plement  (New  York,  January  27),   was   discovered   in 
the  infancy  of  the  incandescent  gas  light,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  find  a  better  material  than  cotton,  which 
at  first  was  used  exclusively.     Ramie  fiber,  which  has 
been  employed  on  a  large  scale,  and  has  been  a  favor- 
ite because  of  its  large  radiating-surface  and  great  re- 
sistance to  heat,  is  now  being  supplanted  with  artificial  silk,  as 
ramie,  in  its  turn,  supplanted  cotton  several  years  ago.      The 
paper  named  above,  which  gets  its  facts  from  Prometheus,  gives 
the  following  particulars: 

"Experiments  with  artificial  silk  have  been  carried  on  persist- 
ently since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Until  recently 
no  thoroughly  satisfactory  results  were  obtained,  a  chief  obstacle 
being  the  fragility  of  the  artificial-silk  mantles,  which  made 
them  unsuitable  for  transport.  Now,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
purchase  artificial-silk  mantles  which  are  far  superior  to  the 
best  ramie  mantles.  These  artificial-silk  mantles  are  even 
rougher  than  ramie  mantles,  the  fibers  being  more  subdivided, 
so  that  the  radiating-siu-face  and  the  luminosity  are  correspond- 
ingly increased.  They  are  far  more  durable  than  ramie  mantles, 
owing  to  the  great  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  artificial-silk 
fibers.  Hence  artificial-silk  mantles  are  especially  desirable  for 
use  with  comprest  gas,  for  street  lamps,  and  in  every  case 
where  durability  is  a  chief  requisite. 

"The  introduction  of  artificial  silk  not  only  improves  the 
quality  of  the  incandescent  gas  mantle,  but  also  greatly  simplifies 
its  production.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  ramie  mantles 
one  of  the  most  important  operations  consists  in  washing  out 
all  impurities,  which  would  seriously  impair  the  quality  of  the 
product.  These  tedious  and  costly  washings  are  not  required 
with  artificial  silk,  as  this  material  already  possesses  the  required 
degree  of  purity. 

"The  Annalcn  fiir  Gewerbe  und  Bauwesen  furnishes  the 
following  additional  information: 

"All  incandescent  gas  mantles  are  impregnated  with  a  solution 
of  the  nitrates  of  thorium  and  cerium.  The  fibrous  material  of 
the  mantle  is  then  burned  away,  leaving  a  skeleton  composed 
of    the   oxids  of    these   metals,   whose    radiating-powor   is   far 
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AKTIFICIAL-sn.K    MANTLE, 

After  500  hours'  use.  After  1 ,000  hours'  use. 

THE   MANTLE-FIBERS    AFTER    USE. 
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After  1,000  hours'  use. 


"It  keeps  up  indefinitely,  condensing  and  vaporizing 
over  and  over  again.  The  light  is  a  beautiful  whitish  yellow, 
brilliant  and  powerful.  With  such  a  lamp,  necessitating  no 
renewals  of  the  carbons  and  no  cleaning  of  globes,  the  ideal  arc 
seems  at  hand.  Fifty  of  these  lamps,  which  are  known  as  the 
Silca-Westinghouse,  have  been  installed  in  Paris,  and  one  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country." 


superior  to  that  of  carbon.  Th<;  fragile  skeleton  mantle  is  then 
dipt  in  collodion  in  order  to  make  it  strong  enough  for  ship- 
ment. It  is  the  guncotton  deposited  by  the  collodion,  and  not 
the  original  textile  fabric,  that  is  burned  off  when  the  mantle 
is  first  lighted  by  the  consumer. 

"In    the    first    experiments    with    artificial  silk-mantles    the 
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nitrates  of  thorium  and  cerium  were  added  to  the  ammonia- 
copper-eellulose  solution,  from  which  the  fibers  of  artificial  silk 
were  formed  by  injecting  the  viscous  solution  through  small 
orifices  into  dilute  acids.  The  result  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
now  artificial  silk,  like  other  fibers 
used  for  mantles,  is  first  woven 
into  tubes,  which  are  then  bathed 
in  the  thorium-and-cerium  solution. 
This  operation  reveals  an  essential 
difference  between  vegetable  fibers 
and  artificial  silk.  The  former  are 
composed  of  cells  separated  by 
partitions.  The  cells  alone  are 
filled  with  the  metallic  solution 
and  under  the  microscope  the  fiber 
shows  the  same  discontinuous 
structure  which  it  exhibited  before 
the  bath.  The  indefinitely  long, 
wire-like  fi.bers  of  artificial  silk, 
on  the  contrary,  swell  in  the  bath, 
like  glue  in  cold  water,  become 
uniformly  saturated  with  the  so- 
lution through  their  whole  mass, 
and  remain   slightly  swollen  after 

drying.     The  bath  is  followed  by  ,^^^„^  mantle, 

other  treatments  which  are  kept  se-         Deformed  and  broken  liy 
cret  by  the  various  manufacturers."  explosive  lighting. 

The  latest  "  silk  "  mantles  tested 
in  a  machine  recently  devised  for  this  purpose  endure  600  shocks 
after  burning  500  hours,  whereas  the  best  ramie  mantles  stand 
only  100  shocks  after  burning  10  hours.  The  silk  mantles  also 
consume  less  gas  than  the  ramie.  The  durability  of  artificial-silk 
mantles  is[^due  largely  to  the  great  length  of  the  fiber,  which 
does  not,  like  the  short  vegetable  fibers,  untwist  and  fray  in 
the  heat  of  the  flame.  In  conclusion,  the  reader  should  again 
be  reminded  that  there  is  no  silk  in  the  silk  mantles  and  no 
ramie  in  the  ramie  mantles — the  original  material  having  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 


"Besides  the  extensive  efforts  of  the  Biological  Survey,  the 
prairie-dogs  are  fought  by  the  Forest  Service.  Large  areas  of 
natural  cattle  range  are  \vithin  national  forests,  and  everj^ 
effort  is  being  made  to  j)ut  these  ranges  in  perfect  condition; 

hence  efforts  are  made  to  get  rid  of 
both  prairie-dogs  and  predatory 
animals.  Some  persons  believe  that 
the  decrea.se  in  the  number  of 
wolves  and  coyotes  has  caused  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  prairie- 
dogs,  a  nice  balance  of  nature  hav- 
ing been  destroyed.  It  is  true  that 
th{>  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
prairie-dog  are  the  wolf,  the  coyote, 
the  badger,  and  the  rattlesnake. 
This  list  would  make  one  want  to 
take  the  side  of  the  prairie-dog  if 
one  could  choose  between  him  and 
his  enemies.  But  the  prairie-dog 
is  always  the  eaten,  never  the 
eater." 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  not  yet 
been  heard  from.  If  the  prairie- 
dog  were  a  game  animal  we  should 
doubtless  hear  also  from  the  sports- 
men, but  apparently  the  little  crea- 
ture has  no  friends  and  must  vacate  in  favor  of  the  stock- 
breeder and  the  farmer. 


ARTIFICAL     SILK, 

After  seven  weeks'   use  in  a 
street  lamp. 

RTIPICIAL-SILK    MANTLE. 


EXTERMINATING  THE  PRAIRIE-DOG 

THE  DOOM  of  the  prairie-dog  has  been  decided  upon  by 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey.  These  interest- 
ing little  animals,  with  their  chirping  cry,  have  long  made 
the  prairie  less  monotonous  to  the  wayfarer,  but  they  do  so 
much  harm  that  relentless  warfare  is  now  waged  against  them, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  except  in  menageries,  they  will  in  the 
near  future  be  hard  to  find.  The  indictment  against  the  prairie- 
dog,  we  are  told  by  Robert  E.  Clark,  deputy  supervisor  of  the 
LeadviUe  National  Forest,  consists  chiefly  in  the  facts  that  it 
clears  off  the  forage  and  that  it  undermines  whole  stretches  of 
country  with  its  burrows,  and  makes  the  ranges  dangerous. 
The  sufferings  and  losses  experienced  by  the  stock-raising  in- 
dustry have  made  it  evident,  says  Mr.  Clark  in  American  Forestry 
(Washington,  February),  that  an  infestation  of  prairie-dogs  on 
any  portion  of  the  range  is  a  decided  hindrance  to  perfect  han- 
dling of  stock.      He  writes: 

"Not  only  do  the  owners  suffer  direct  loss  from  the  necessitj' 
of  shooting  stock  that  have  broken  limbs,  but  yearly  they  suffer 
a  considerable  loss  due  to  cattle  being  light  in  weight.  Cattle 
fall  off  in.  weight  either  from  lack  of  feed  or  from  being  required 
to  move  about  considerabij-  to  find  the  feed.  P^very  prairie-dog 
hole  or  town  on  the  range  causes  a  considerable  area  to  become 
l)are  of  grass  or  otlier  forage,  and  it  is  but  a  f(>w  years  after  the 
dogs  come  in  before  large  tracts  are  worthless  to  stock.  The 
feeding-capacity  of  the  range  is  reduced  not  only  by  t  he  area  in- 
cluded in  the  dog  towns,  but  also  for  a  considerable'  distance 
surrounding  these  tracts,  for  tlu-ir  feeding-grounds  must  bo 
included  in  the  range  that  the  dogs  destroy.  Lik*-  otlier  ro- 
dents, they  have  increased  with  the  advent  of  man.  The  rapid 
increase  in  their  numlx-r  has  become  .so  i)ronounced  that  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  iiioiogical  Surxcy  of  tlic  Department  of 
Agriculture,  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  by  private  indivi<iuals  to 
accom|)lish  their  exl<'rtiiination 


HOW  TO  USE  WASTE  COAL 

A  LARGE  AMOUNT  of  refuse  from  the  anthracite  mines, 
once  allowed  to  collect  in  great  piles  as  large  as  hills, 
may  now  be  utilized  for  fuel.  This  "culm,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  generally  a  mixture  of  coal,  bony  coal,  and  impurities. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  culm  contained  the  pea  and  buckwheat 
sizes  of  anthracite;  to-day,  the  term  is  used  to  denote  specifically 
the  material  which  passes  through  the  smallest  of  the  screens 
used  for  sorting  the  different  sizes.  There  are  two  methods  of 
burning  this  material — to  pulverize  it,  and  to  compress  it  into 
briquets.  The  former  requires  special  machinery,  but  is  more 
effective  if  it  can  be  used;  the  briquets  can  be  burned  in  an 
ordinary  stove,  furnace,  or  open  grate.  The  method  of  manu- 
facturing these  briquets,  whose  use  may  make  available  the 
miniature  mountain  ranges  of  culm  noticeable  tlu"oughout  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  regions,  is  described  by  Charles  Dor- 
ranee  in  a  paper  abstracted  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New 
York,  December).     We  read  in  part: 

"The  culm  is  dumped  from  railway-cars  into  a  track-hopper, 
whence  it  is  elevated  to  the  drying-plant.  The  dried  culm  is 
then  conveyed  by  belt-conveyer  to  the  .separating-building, 
where  it  is  elevated  to  the  top  or  screening-floor,  here  nmning 
over  four  sets  of  vibrating  screens.  The  first  set  of  screens  has 
an  extra  seal  ping-screen  arrangement  by  means  of  which  any 
commercial-sized  coal  which  may  be  in  the  culm  is  saved  and 
returned  by  (thutes  to  the  drier-building,  where  it  is  burned  in 
the  drier-furnace.  The  very  fine  culm  passing  through  the  last 
set  of  screens  is  eonvej'ed  to  the  refuse-conveyer. 

"The  culm  is  fed  in  a  measured  stream  from  the  storage  bin 
on  a  belt-conveyer,  which  takes  it  to  the  mixing-houses.  Here 
the  binder,  <u)al-tar  pitcli,  is  added.  The  dry  mixture  is  con- 
veyed to  the  briquet ing-building  and  ele^'ated  to  the  two  mix- 
ing-towers of  the  presses.  Here  the  mixture  is  heated  with  super- 
heat(Hl  steam  and  the  hcvited  mixture  is  fed  to  the  pres.'^es.  The 
l)riqu(>ts  are  eli>vated  directly-  from  the  presses  to  a  bin,  from 
which  they  are  later  loaded  into  cars.  They  pass  over  a  rotary 
scre<>n  before  dropiiiiig  into  th(>  jiocket,  which  removes  the  fines 
and  returns  tlieni  for  rebriciiieting. 

"Each  drier  handles  about  10  tons  of  dry  culm  per  hour,  re- 
moving 9  pounds  of  moisture  per  imund  of  coal  burned.  The 
moisture  e\ai)oraled  is  about  Vi.S  p»'r  cent,  by  weight  of  the 
wet  material  fed  to  the  drit>rs.  Knough  buckwlieat  coal  is  re- 
claimed from  lli(>  cidm  to  fire  the  driers,  which  consume  8  pounds 
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of  eoal  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour.  Power  consump- 
tion in  the  sizing- and  separating-plant  is  65  kilowatts,  and  the 
labor  cost  17.5  cents  per  hour.  For  mixing  binder  one  man  is 
employed  to  feed  the  rolls  at  13.5  cents  per  hour. 

"The  operation  of  the  plant  and  process  have  been  successful. 
Xo  large  mechanical  troubles  have  been  encountered.  The  re- 
sults of  power-consumption,  drying,  and  separating  tests  have 
been  up  to  expectation.  The  whole  plant  is  operated  by  nine 
men.  including  the  foreman,  and  the  hourly  production  of 
briquets  from  both  presses  is  from  16  to  17  tons." 


THE  LATE   MR.  CRANE  ON  RAILROADS 


J 


A  NOVEL   CURRENT-MOTOR 

A  CURIOUS  IVIOTOR  used  for  pumping  in  connection 
with  the  irrigation  work  on  the  Snake  River,  Ida.,  is 
-  described  by  a  staff  correspondent  of  Engineering  and 
Contracting  (Chicago,  January  24).  It  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
undershot  water-wheel,  but  instead  of  being  a  rigid  construc- 
tion with  spokes,  it  is  com- 
posed of  an  endless  belt  sup- 
ported on  barges  and  extending 
for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  stream.  In  theory 
its  principle  is  sound,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  worked  all 
right  for  a  time,  but  as  in  the 
ease  of  many  other  brilliant  in- 
ventions, something  was  over- 
looked. The  inventor  forgot 
the  tin\-  particles  of  sediment 
carried  by  the  stream,  and 
these  were  his  undoing,  as  told 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 
First  the  writer  discusses  the 
principle  o,f  the  device: 


:ltu-i*rin^  :iiiii  l  niilrartiii-,  ( 'hi.  itt^ii    * 

CURRENT    POWER-MOTOR. 
Part  of  the  Snake  River  Irrigation  Work  in  Idaho. 


"Current-wheels  are  among 
the  oldest  of  devices  for  raising  water  for  irrigation  and  drainage. 
When  the  conditions  are  favorable,  namely  a  good  current,  a 
small  lift,  and  a  snuiU  quantity  of  water  to  be  handled,  permitting 
a  wheel  of  small  diameter  and  of  '  home-made '  construction, 
current-wheels  are  exceedingly  inexpensive  pumping-devices,  and 
many  such  wheels  are  in  use.  There  are  also  a  number  of  larger 
wheels  in  u.se  and  frequently  doubtless  where  their  employ- 
ment is  poor  economy.  In  form  a  current-wheel  is  an  under- 
shot ■water-wheel.  Ordinarily  the  water-raising  device  consists 
of  a  seri(-s  of  buckets  attached  to  the  rim,  taking  water  from 
the  channel  at  the  lowest  points  of  their  travel  ayd  discharging 
it  into  a  flume  at  the  highest  points. 

"  Frequently,  however,  the  wheel  is  connected  by  gearing 
or  chain-(iri\-e  to  a  pump  of  some  sort.  The  wheel  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  view  is  of  the  latter  class.  It  is  also  a 
novel  construction;  in  fact,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  is  not  a 
wheel  at  all.  The  designer  describes  it  as  a  wheel  with  the 
spokes  removed. 

"  Referring  to  the  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  device 
consists  of  an  endless  belt  of  paddles  passing  around  a  head 
shaft  and  extending  down-stream  to  a  tail  shaft  carried  on  a 
barge.  Intermediate  barges  support  rollers  or  shafts  which 
serve  as  idlers  for  the  returning  belt  and  keep  it  above  the  water 
surface.  The  outgoing  belt  dips  beneath  the  water  and  passes 
under  the  floating  barges.  From  head  shaft  to  tail  shaft  the 
belt  is  5(X)  feet  long.  It  consists  merely  of  a  series  of  paddles 
carried  on  cables.  In  operation  the  lower  line  of  paddles,  dip- 
ping into  the  current,  is  carried  down-stream,  thus  rotating  the 
head  shaft  from  whieh  the  power  is  taken  to  operate  the  i)umps. 
The  paddles  are  nine  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  and  there  are 
2(K)  of  them.  By  being  mounted  on  barges,  the  adjustment  of 
paddle-submergence  to  stream-level  is  automatic. 

Theoretically  the  current-motor  or  '  wheel '  described  is  a  sound 
design  and  practically  it  gave  good  power  while  its  operation 
was  unobstructed.  In  operation,  however,  the  line  of  paddles 
travel  slower  than  the  current  and,  retarding  the  current  under 
the  belt,  permit  the  water  to  deposit  its  sediment  and  form  a 
bar.  As  the  water  shoaled,  the  belt  lost  its  pow(;r.  The  device 
was  replaced  by  an  electric  motor  for  operating  the  pump." 


"UST  BEFORE  his  death,  Mr.  R.  T.  Crane,  of  Chicago, 
who  was  best  known  for  his  attacks  on  colleges  and  college 
education,  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  denunciations  of 
these  institutions  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  railroads,  which,  he 
asserted,  are  being  operated  in  a  slipshod,  unbusinesslike,  ex- 
travagant, and  inefficient  manner,  their  heads  being  generally 
"lawyers  or  stock-gamblers,"  and  their  employees  incompetent 
or  stupid  persons.  Allowing  for  the  exaggeration  which  de- 
tracted so  much  from  the  force  of  Mr.  Crane's  diatribes  in  other 
directions,  it  is  probable  that  the  American  people  will  listen 
somewhat  more  charitably  to  Mr.  Crane  in  this  instance,  be- 
cause he  was  a  successful  man  of  business,  not  an  educational 
expert,  and  railroads  are,  or  should  be,  business  institutions. 
Moreover,  his  words  are  given  prominence  in  an  important  rail- 
way organ.    .Said  Mr.  Crane,  in  substance,  as  quoted  in   The 

Rnilway  and  Engineering  Review 
(Chicago,  January  6): 

"A  good  illustration  of  the 
slipshod,  unbusinesslike  meth- 
ods of  conducting  the  railroad 
business  is  found  in  their  pur- 
chasing-agents. We  often  see 
that  for  this  position  men  are 
selected  who  are  mere  clerks 
and  know  but  little  about  the 
quality  of  any  of  the  materials 
they  buy.  In  fact,  they  are 
scarcely  fit  to  purchase  a  bunch 
of  jjencils,  to  .say  nothing  of  a 
locomotive.  And  what  is  the 
result? 

"Naturally  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  man  who  knows  but 
little  concerning  the  goods  he 
l)urchases  is  easily  imposed 
upon  by  any  'smart-alec'  of  a 
salesman  that  comes  along  and  offers  the  lowest  price. 

"Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  manufactures  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
used  by  railroads,  that  he  recently  sold  a  quantity  of  this  mate- 
rial to  a  man,  who  was  probably  a  broker,  at  a  price  of  eighteen 
cents.     This  man  then  turned  around  and  sold  it  to  a  railroad 

at  thirty-five  cents 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  the  bad  management  of  the  railroads  is  found  in  the  making 
of  locomotive  engineers.  Every  one  knows  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  engineers  is  exceedingly  great.  No  doubt  one-half 
of  the  railroad  accidents  are  due  to  the  poor  material  in  the 
engineers  and  to  their  lack  of  judgment.  Nor  can  anything  dif- 
ferent be  expected  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  making  en- 
gineers continues. 

"As  I  understand  it,  no  particular  care  is  taken  in  producing 
this  help.  They  simi)ly  grow  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  firemen 
and  probably  the  I'ailroads  select  the  best  firemen  they  have  for 
this  purpose.  But  the  trouble  is  that  they  do  not  select  care- 
fully the  material  from  which  they  make  their  firemen,  and  hence 
do  not  have  the  best  material  to  draw  from  for  th(iir  engineers. 

"Another  cause  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  accidents  is 
improper  work  in  the  train-dispatcher's  office,  which  sometimes; 
is  due  to  this  class  of  help  being  overworked.  Years  ago  I  knew 
of  a  case  where  a  railroad  worked  its  train-dispatchers  twelve 
hours  a  day. 

"Finally,  I  beli(!ve  that  by  failing  to  lay  down  proper  rules- 
and  then-  to  see  that  these  ruh^s  are  carried  out,  the  In^ads  of 
railroads  are  r(\sponsil)l<!  for  almost  all  of  the  railroad  accidc^nts. 
"1  do  not  know  of  any  business  that  has  been  carried  on  with 
so  little  judgment  as  railroading,  nor  one  in  which  a  man  has 
been  able  to  make  a  success  without  having  been  brought  up 
and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  business.  Were  any  other  busi- 
ness to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way  that  the  railroad  business 
has  been,  with  a  man  at  the  head  of  it  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  V)usiness,  it  would  be  bankrupt  insider  of  a  year. 

"Sup|)ose  the  owner  of  a  foundry  should  sel(H:t  a  lawyer,  or  a 
civil  engineer,  or  a  stock-gambhsr  to  run  it  for  him;  how  long 
do  you  imagine  it  would  last?" 
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The  railway  organ  which  quotes  these  words  replies  to  them 
in  its  editorial  columns.  It  first  notes  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
conditions  in  railway  organization  differ  from  those  in  other  in- 
dustries in  that  plant  and  workers  are  both  strung  along  a  line 
hundreds  of  miles  long,  instead  of  being  concentrated  at  a  single 
spot,  the  chief  railways  are  noAv  doing  much  to  select  their  em- 
ployees with  care.     We  read  in  part: 

"Apparently  Mr.  Crane  has  not  heard  of  the  excellent  sys- 
tems of  apprentices  and  apprentice  schools  in  use  on  the  New 
York  Central,  Pennsylvania,  and  many  other  lines.  While  it  is 
true  that  many  roads  exercise  very  little  precaution  in  choice 
or  wisdom  in  training  employees,  this  is  certainly  not  true  of 
the  larger  systems,  nor  all  of  the  smaller.  Mr.  Crane  is  particu- 
larly at  fault  in  his  criticism  of  the  employing  of  firemen  and 
their  advancement  to  engineers.  It  is  a  very  sweeping  state- 
ment to  say  that  one- 
half  of  the  railway  acci- 
dents are  due  to  the 
material  in  the  engineers 
and  to  their  lack  of 
judgment.  Perfection 
is  hardly  to  be  expected 
in  any  calling,  however 
great  its  responsibility; 
but  locomotive  engi- 
neers as  a  whole  are  a 
splendid  body  of  men, 
and  probably,  consider- 
ing the  hazardous  na- 
ture of  their  business, 
the  most  reliable. 

' '  Practically  when- 
over  the  labor  market 
will  admit  of  it,  firemen 
are  chosen  with  care, 
trained  and  '  examined, 
and  promoted  on  merit. 
The  school  is  a  practical 
one,  such  as  Mr.  Crane 
commends,  and  it  re- 
quires study  and  appli- 
cation to  secure  ad- 
vancement. His  comments  on  purchasing-agents  reminds  us  of 
the  loose  talk  common  among  a  certain  class  of  supply  men,  when 
they  fail  to  get  the  order  they  have  been  working  for.  The  posi- 
tion of  purchasing-agent  calls  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  ability,  not 
taught  in  the  schools,  in  the  shop,  or  on  the  road.  It  is  a  com- 
mercial ability — and  rightly  considered  is  not  to  get  the  cheapest, 
but  to  get  the  best  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  A  good  engi- 
neer, machinist,  or  operating-man  may  (and  generally  does)  lack 
this  ability  to  negotiate.  No  amount  of  'knowledge  of  the 
goods  he  purchases '  will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  this  ability. 

"We  are  not  claiming  that  railway  management  and  operation 
are  perfect,  not  by  any  means.  But  they  size  up  with  the  aver- 
age of  industries  both  in  their  present  status  and  their  work  of 
improvement,  when  conditions  are  properly  understood  and 
fairly  balanced.  W'e  stand  for  better  things,  and  so  do  railway 
officials  as  a  class.  They  are  looking  far  ahead  and  working 
steadily  and  conscientiously  for  better  things,  just  as  fast  as 
their  stockholders  will  let  them.  They  are  just  as  impatient  as 
their  warmest  critics,  who  still  have  some  beams  in  their  own 
eyes.  A  man  who,  himself  or  with  his  family,  owns  an  individ- 
ual plant  can  make  his  own  budget  on  the  forward  line.  But  a 
board  of  directors  and  a  host  of  hungry  stockholders  are  just  as 
real  bunkers  to  overcome  as  labor-unions,  human  nature,  and 
material  obstacles." 


than  in  a  rectangular  barn — short  feed  floor,  silo  handy  and 
warm,  root-cellar  beyond  danger  of  freezing.  There  is  a  sjstem 
of  drainage  and  ventilation  for  cellars  and  for  tie-up.  If  I  were 
to  go  over  it  again  I  should  reduce  the  height  by  six  feet,  as  I 
find  more  room  in  the  loft  than  I  think  ^vill  be  required." 


Courtesy  of  "  Tlie  Rural  New  Yorker.  " 

BUILDING    THE 


SPHERICAL    BARN. 


A  CIRCULAR  BARN — At  first  sight  the  accompanying  pic- 
lure  looks  like  that  of  a  partly  inflated  balloon,  but  it  is  a 
circular  barn  with  a  dome-shaped  roof.  The  owner,  J.  L.  Dean, 
who  writes  from  Maine  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker  (New  York, 
January  27),  insists  that  his  building  is  not  a  mere  freak,  but 
that  there  are  good  reasons  for  making  it  of  this  odd  shape. 
He  says: 

"I  built  this  kind  of  a  barn  bocaust^  I  figured  it  to  cost  less 
lor  the  (■a])acity  tlian  a  rectangular  barn,  and  I  still  believe 
Mie  lunilxir  is  less,  but  am  not  quite  so  sure  about  the  labor. 
There  are  also  certain  convcnit^ices  that  .seem  more  desirable 


PREMATURE  SPECIALISM 

THAT  the  medical  profession  is  filling  up  with  "pre- 
mature specialists" — young  college  graduates  with  a 
few  months'  experience  in  European  clinics,  who  confi- 
dently essay  to  treat  our  noses,  eyes,  or  throats — is  noted  by  an. 
editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine  (New  York).  Specialism, 
based    on    efficiency  is,  of   course,  to  be   commended    and   the 

writer  would  not  say  a 
word  against  the  special- 
ist who  has  acquired  the 
qualifications  that  are 
essential  for  the  work  he 
essays  to  do.  But  when 
a  student  after  gradua- 
tion has  taken  a  two 
to  six  weeks'  course 
in  some  postgraduate 
school,  and  on  these 
rather  meager  grounds 
bases  his  claims  to  be  a 
competent  specialist,  the 
result  wiU  inevitably  be 
what  inefficiency  always 
produces.  We  read  in 
substance: . 

"Every  capable  sur- 
geon knows  only  too 
well  the  harm  that  is 
being  done  by  prema- 
ture surgeons,  men  who  have  no  more  moral  right  to  be  prac- 
tising major  surgery  than  a  carpenter.  The  day  is  coming, 
and  God  speed  it,  when  no  man  will  be  allowed  to  perform  a 
major  operation  until  he  has  qualified  as  a  surgeon.  In  the 
mean  time  the  evil  goes  on,  and  can  any  one  doubt  that  all 
medical  practise  suffers  by  reason  of  the  failures  that  essentially 
attend  the  work  of  incompetent  surgeons  and  specialists? 

"To  a  certain  extent  the  colleges  have  been  to  blame,  since 
they  have  taken  no  pains  to  correct  the  idea  that  their  diplomas 
are  certificates  of  merit  and  an  evidence  of  individual  ability, 
whereas  they  are  simply  certificates  as  to  the  completion  of  cer- 
tain courses  of  study.  Then  the  present  pernicious  system  of 
state  licensure  has  added  its  share  to  fostering  the  evil  of  prema- 
ture specialism  by  granting  the  unrestricted  right  to  perform 
any  operation  or  undertake  anything  in  the  whole  realm  of 
medical  practise  if  the  candidate  only  answers  70  or  75  per  cent, 
of  the  questions  asked  him!  Could  there  be  any  more  indefinite 
or  imperfect  test  as  to  an  individual's  surgical  ability  than  a 
written  examination?  And  yet  if  he  can  answer  seven  out  of 
ten  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiner,  the  State  is 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  his  capacity  as  a  ph\sician,  surgeon, 
obstetrician,  and  specialist." 

And  the  public  are  also  part  I  \  to  blame,  it  seems,  as  we  are 
informed  in  this  paragraph: 

"Finally,  the  principal  contributory  factor  in  the  .situation 
that  has  made  premature  specialism  possible  is  the  lack  of  dis- 
crimiiuition  on  the  part  of  the  p<H)ple.  To  the  average  person 
a  doctor  is  a  doctor.  Not  a  nionu-nt's  tliought  or  investigation 
have  they  given  to  his  intelligence,  his  education,  his  special 
training,  or  experience.  Let  the  people  cultivate  the  custom 
of  selecting  their  i)hysicians.  their  surgeons,  and  their  siiecial- 
ists  on  the  basis  of  education,  experience,  and  ('tliciency,  using 
due  and  proper  care  to  ascertain  these  details,  and  the  quacks, 
charlatans,  and  premature  specialists  will  jM-oniptly  di-sapiM-ar. 
rnforlunalely,  a  great  man\'  people  will  go  on  trusting  tliein- 
sehes  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  or  specialist  who  strikes  their 
fan<!y,  irrespecti\-e  of  ai)ilit\'  or  e.xjM'ricni'i'." 


FRENCH  ART  BROUGHT  TO  US  BY  A  WOMAN 


WHAT  :MR.  HUGO  REISINGER  did  for  our  in- 
struction in  modorn  dernian  art,  and  Mr.  Archer  M. 
Huntington  did  in  introducing  us  to  certain  Spanish 
artists,  has  this  season  been  done  by  a  woman  wlio  brings  to 
America  a  choice  assembly  of  modern  French  masters.  ISIiss 
Cornelia  B.  Sage,  director  of  the  Albright  Gallery  in  Buffalo, 
gained  the  consent  of  the  members 
of  the  Societe  Nouvelle,  "the  elite 
of  the  artistic  fraternity  of  Paris," 
to  send  their  work  away  from  home 
for  e.xhibition,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  such  consent  has  been  ob- 
tained from  them.  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  are  benefiting  along  with 
Buffalo  in  (his  itinerant  exhibition, 
which  passes  o\'er  New  York,  be- 
cause, explains  Mr.  Christian  Brin- 
ton  in  The  International  Studio, 
."thus  far  the  metropolis  of  this 
coimtry  has  been  obliged  to  rely 
upon  private  initiative  for  its  ac- 
quaintance with  contemporary  for- 
eign art,"  and  the  demand  for  this 
exhibition  has  not  come  from  the 
artists  and  art  societies.  "It  is  they 
who  should  feel  the  necessity  for  a 
more  appreciative  attitude  toward 
outside  effort,"  he  declares,  "and 
until  they  do,  their  city  will  con- 
tinue to  merit  its  position  of  com- 
parative provinciality."  As  to  the 
achievement  of  Miss  Sage,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  praise  it  too  highly. 
Neither,  he  thinks,  should  there  be 
any  mistake  in  estimating  its  im- 
portance.    For — 


"Single-handed  she  secured  im- 
portant loans  irom  the  Luxembourg 
and  the  (ieorges  Petit  Galleries, 
from  the  various  artists  themselves, 
and  from  numerous  public  and 
private  colhn'tions  in  this  country. 
Admirable  in  selection  and  balance  of  interest,  it  is  impossible 
to  claim  that  the  exhibition  approaches  perfection,  or  that 
eac!h  individual  member  is  seen  at  his  maximum  strength. 
Whatever  its  shortcomings,  it  however  merits  the  warmest 
indorsement  an<l  commendation.  Had  American  art,  for 
instance,  been  as  ably  and  eloquently  represented  at  the 
Roman  exhibition  as  French  art  is  at  Buffalo,  we  should  not 
as  a  nation  be  at  the  present  moment  arousing  the  commisera- 
tion of  our  foreign  friends  and  well-wishers." 

Here  is  not  the  art  that  flaunts  loudest  under  the  glaring 
banners  of  post-impressionism,  cubism,  and  what-not.    Rather — 

"Comprizing  a  hundred  and  sixty  numbers,  and  being  sub- 
stantially confined  to  members  of  the  Soci6te  des  Peintres  et 
Sculpteurs — formally  known  as  the  Soci6t6  Nouvelle — the 
exhibition  at  the  Albright  Gallery  affords  an  inspiring  view  of 
French  artistic  activity.  Organized  in  1900  under  the  presidency 
of  Monsieur  Gabriel  Mourey,  the  Societ6  Nouvelle,  as  it  is 
still  popularly  called,  has  yearly  increased  in  prestige.  While 
in  a  measure  recognizing  newer  phases  of  esthetic  expression, 
its  tendencies  are  souiidlj-  conservative.  It  has  never  been  a 
revolutionary  or  intransigent  body,  nor  has  it  made  any  sensa- 
tional bids  for  recognition.  It  is  through  the  gradual,  normal 
perfecting  of  his  own  proper  artistic  personality  that  each  man 
lia,s  made  liis  mark,  and  that  the  society  as  a  whole  has  achieved 


in)liTRATT    OF    MRS.   AUSTIN. 

By  .John  S.  Sargent. 

This  and  the  following  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  works 
from  the  itinerant  show  of  the  members  of  th(\  Kocieti'  Nouvelle 
brought  to  America  for  exhibition  by  Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage, 
director  of  the  Albri^t  Gallery  in  Buffalo. 


that  broad  unity  of  aim  which  is  its  chief  characteristic.  Most 
of  the  members  belonging  also  to  the  Societe  Nationale,  or  New 
Salon,  their  exhibitions,  which  are  held  annually  at  the  Georges 
Petit  Galleries,  have  acquired  the  aspect  of  a  semiprivate 
or  preparatory-  salon.  On  the  assumption  of  the  presidency 
by  Rodin  in  1907  the  organization  gained  immensely  in  public 
esteem.      Its  displays  to-day  rank  second  only  in  importance 

to  the  great  official  shows  of  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn." 

Such  recognized  masters  as  Paul 
Albert  Besnard,  Jacques  -  Emile 
Blanche,  Gaston  La  Touche,  Rene 
Menard,  and  Aman-Jean  are  com- 
prehensively presented,  but  the  dis- 
plays of  Charles  Cottet  are  "the 
outstanding  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion."   We  read: 

"Nineteen  carefuDy  selected  can- 
vases reveal  Cottet  as  the  powerful 
and  deeply  humanitarian  painter  of 
Brittany  fisher-folk,  as  the  restless 
seeker  after  inspiration  in  foreign 
lands,  as  the  interpreter  of  glowing 
bits  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  as  a 
portraitist  of  strongly  individual 
vision.  The  original  color-sketch 
for  the  famous  Luxembourg 
'Triptych'  is  here,  and  here  also  is 
the  'Pardon  of  St.  Anne-la-Palud,' 
showing  a  group  of  white-capped 
peasant  women  of  Plougastel 
seated  on  the  greensward  at 
luncheon  time.  The  more  sinister 
and  fatalistic  Cottet  is  represented 
by  the  '  Lamentation  of  the  Women 
of  Camaret  on  the  Burning  of  Their 
Church,'  while  in  'Grief'  and  in 
'Mourning' you  find  the  poignant 
exponent  of  mortal  anguish  and 
desolation.  ...  Of  the  portraits, 
the  most  important  is  the  standing 
full-length  of  the  painter's  friend 
and  fellow  worker,  Lucien  Simon. 
You  gather  an  irresistible  impres- 
sion of  power,  of  supprest  color, 
and  deep-rooted  sensibility  from 
these  canvases.  They  combine  in 
a  measure  the  abounding  terrestrial  force  and  reality  of  Gustave 
Courbet  and  the  eloquent  emotional  fervor  of  Delacroix.  The 
art  of  Jaeques-Emile  Blanche  ...  is  composed  of  vastly  differ- 
ent elements.  It  has  been  Monsieur  Blanche's  mission  to  depict 
with  fidelity  and  distinction  the  flower  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  of  his  particular  day  and  generation. 
Recognizing  the  inestimable  value  of  tradition,  and  basing 
his  methods  upon  the  broad  principles  of  portraiture  at  its 
very  best,  he  has  pictured  modern  man  and  woman  in  all 
their  variety  and  complexity  of  mood  and  manner.  Tho  the 
discerning,  introspective  presentment  of  Henry  James,  Esq.,  is 
the  most-  significant  example  of  Monsieur  Blanche's  work  on 
view,  there  is  not  a  single  number  which  is  lacking  in  interest 
or  artistic  intuition. 

Frenchmen  do  not  alone  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
society.  There  are  some  Belgians,  the  Canadian  James  Wilson 
Morrice,  the  Americans  Sargent,  J.  W.  Alexander,  and  Walter 
Gay,  and  tlu^  S})aniard  La  Gandara.  In  sculpture  Rodin  and 
Prince  Paul  Troubetskoy  figure.  Mr.  Brinton  endeavors  to 
set  forth  what  the  significance  of  this  exhibition  is — 

"It  is  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  names  or  a  list  of  pictures, 
marbles,  and  bronzes.  The  message  of  this  art  is  broad  and 
searching    in    its    api)lication    to    present-day    conditions.      It 
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voices  with  eloquence  and  sanity  the  \aAiw  of  tradition,  and 
the  necessity  for  certain  fixt  standards  of  taste  and  judgment. 
You  can  not  study  these  can^'ases  without  gk^aning  some  sense 
of  that  stability  of  purpose  and  soundness  of  culture  which  are 
the  gifts  of  a  ci^^lization  older  and  richer  by  far  than  our  own. 
This  is  not  the  work  of  narrow,  timid  specialists.  It  is  true 
that  each  of  these  men  possesses  a  distinctly  marked  style,  but 
within  its  proper  limitations  their  art  reveals  welcome  flexibility. 
The  members  of  the  society  are  not  content  with  the  mere 
attainment  of  success  and  reputation.  They  are  continually 
applying  their  powers  to  new  problems.  This  art  is  a  living 
medium,  and  these  artists  are  constantly  extracting  fresh  form 
and  color  and  a  higher 
measure  of  pictorial  sig- 
nificance alike  from  the 
shifting  face  of  nature 
and  the  enduring  feel- 
ings of  humanity. 

' '  In  contrast  with 
work  such  as  this,  so 
free  in  choice  of  theme, 
and  so  responsive  to 
the  essential  possibili- 
ties of  tone  and  line, 
the  art  of  our  own  na- 
tion is  apt,  save  in  the 
minds  of  certain  crude 
chauvinists,  to  suffer 
not  a  little.  American 
painting  is  too  pre- 
scribed in  its  appeal. 
It  does  not  cover  a 
sufficiently  wide  field, 
and  it  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd  to  claim 
that  it  offers  the  same 
fulfilling  picture  of 
American  life  and  scene 
as  that  of  Europe  does 
of  European  scene  and 
character. 

"We  must  not  shirk 
the  actual  facts  of  the 
case,  nor  must  we  fail 
to     realize     that    the 

boastful  jingo  is  not,  after  all,  the  best  friend  of  his  country's 
progress. 

"In  bringing  to  our  shores  the  work  of  the  Society  Nouvelle 
in  all  its  richness,  maturity,  and  perennial  freshness  of  motive, 
the  management  of  the  Albright  Gallery  has  placed  the  country 
greatly  in  its  debt." 


"THE    AMAZONS." 

By  Ren^-Xavier  Prinet. 

Here  is  not  the  art  that  flaunts  loudest  under  the  banners  of  Post-impressionism 

tubism,  futiu-ism,  and  what-not. 


MR.   ROOSEVELT   AS  A  CRITIC 

THE  IRISH  PLAYERS  have  done  more  in  this  country 
than  getting  stoned  and  haled  before  a  court  on  the 
indictment  of  an  indignant  fellow  Celt.  They  have 
discovered  to  the  world  a  new  critic  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  the  critic,  and  his  enthusiastic  championship  of  the  players 
who  have  been  badly  treated  in  a  foreign  country,  albeit  at  the 
hands  of  their  expatriated  fellow  countrymen,  has  been  an 
element  in  efforts  from  the  non-Irish  of  our  land  to  give  them 
a  fair  show.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to  have  gone  too  far, 
at  least  for  Mr.  George  W.  Smallcy,  the  distinguished  London 
correspondent  of  the  Now  York  Tribune.  Mr.  Smalley,  in  his 
letter  printed  on  February  11,  shows  himself  aware  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  "revels  in  superlatives,"  yet  he  can  not  grant  oven 
to  an  ex-Prosident  the  right  to  declare  on  his  own  "high  author- 
ity" "that  Dublin  has  superseded  Paris  and  that  the  Abbey 
Theater  has  eclipsed  the  Frangais."  Of  (course  Mr.  Roosevelt 
didn't  use  just  this  phrase;  it  is  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Smalloy 
interprets  this  paragraph  that  appeared  in  The  Outlook. 

"In  the  Abbey  Theater  Lady  Gregory  and  those  associated 
with  her  hav(!  not  only  made  an  extraordinary  (•()iitril)uli()n  to 
the  sum  of  Irish  lil(>rary  and  artistic  acliiovorneiit,  Iml  lia\(> 
done  more  for  the  drama  than  has  Ixxwi  accomplished  hy  any 
otlier  nation  in  recont   vears." 


Mr.  Smalley's  astonishment  was  the  greater  on  reading  this, 
because  he  had  recently  paid  a  visit  to  America  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  much-discust  "Playboy"  on  its  presentation  in 
Washington.  He  confesses  that  he  and  his  friends  were  bored. 
He  objects  also  to  the  theme  of  this  plaj%  declaring  that  parricide, 
tho  it  "served  Sophocles  as  a  central  idea  for  'ffidipus  Rex,'  " 
is  "no  more  a  fitting  conception  about  which  to  build  a  modern 
play  than  was  prostitution  in  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  'Mrs.  War- 
ren's Profession  ' ;  or  than  abortion  is  in  Mr.  Granville  Barker's 
'Waste.'  "     Still,   Mr.   Smalloj-  admits,   "om-  revolt  against  it 

was  not  strong  enough 
to  fix  the  attention  or 
keep  us  awake."  He 
found  it  to  be,  in  the 
New  England  farmer's 
phrase,  "all  talk  and 
no  cider."     But — 

"Since  I  have  read 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  verdict 
on  this  Irish  play,  I 
have  no  doubt  I  and 
my  friends  were  wrong 
to  be  bored.  He  seems 
to  include  in  his  pan- 
egyric other  Irish 
plays  and  other  per- 
formances of  the  Irish 
players,  but  I  always 
understood  that  'The 
Playboy  of  the  Western 
World '  was  the  best  of 
them.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  one  of  them,  and  the 
players  also  are  among 
those  on  whom,  as  on 
the  authors,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt pronounces  this 
sweeping  eulogy.  .  .  . 
"Mr.  Roosevelt,  we 
all  know,  revels  in  su- 
perlatives, yet  it  is  a  little  startling  to  be  told  on  this  high  au- 
thority that  Dublin  has  superseded  Paris  and  that  the  Abbey 
Theater  has  eclipsed  the  Frangais.  I  should  not  think  of  dis- 
puting Mr.  Roosevelt's  dictum.  I  know  that  a  man  of  his  bal- 
anced mind  and  his  habit  of  patiently  studying  facts  and 
patiently  reflecting  on  them  would  master  his  subject,  any 
subject,  before  expressing  an  opinion  upon  it.  Precisely  when 
he  did  it  I  do  not  know,  but  he  must  have  studied  the  French 
drama  at  first  hand  in  Paris  and  the  Irish  drama  at  first  hand 
in  Dublin,  and  this  present  deliverance  can  only  be  the  result 
of  a  considered  comparison  between  the  two. 

"More  than  that,  he  must  have  studied  the  German  and 
Italian,  and  even  the  Belgian  and  English  drama,  for  the  Irish 
have  surpassed  them  all.  We  are  therefore  to  imderstand  that 
Sudermann  and  d'Annunzio,  Maeterlinck  and  Pinero,  Victor 
Hugo,  Augier,  and  Dumas  the  younger,  Bernstein  and  Maurice 
Donnay,  Capus  and  Wolff  are  henceforth  but  foils  to  set  off 
the  superiority  of  Mr.  Synge  and  Mr. — but  Mr.  Synge  is  the 
only  name  that  occurs  to  me  as  a  celebrity  of  tho  Irish  drama. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  may  know  of  others,  but,  whether  by  himself 
or  in  company  uith  other  Irish  patriots,  ]Mr.  Synge  excels  in 
dramatic  genius  all  the  writers  I  have  named  and  many  more. 
"Nor  is  that  all.  We  sit  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  feet  to  be  taught 
that  not  only  Irish  authors  but  Irish  actors  outshine  all  others, 
since  in  artistic  as  well  as  literary  acliievoment  the  Irish  are  at 
the  summit.  It  is  Ireland  against  Europe.  Such  actors  and 
actresses  as  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Bartot,  Simone  and  Le  Bargy, 
Mounet-Sully  and  Rejane  must  be  reckoned  henceforth  in  the 
second  rank,  wlu^n  tlu<  first  consists  of — avoII,  but  I  must  admit 
I  can  not  remember  the  names  of  those  players  who  have  now 
surpassed  them.  From  the  passage  in  tho  Outlook  article 
which  has  been  cabled  to  London  th(>  names  are  unhai^jiily 
omitl(Hl,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  must,  of  course,  have  given  a  list, 
wliich  I  shall  wait  with  impatience  to  see.  When  a  man  like 
Bacon  or  our  ilhistrious  ex-Prosident  has  taken  all  knowledge 
to  be  his  |)ro\  luce,  we  must  tiot  be  captious  concerning  detail-;. 
"Among  my  dramatic  moniorios,  which  are  nuvny,  some  of  tht» 
Jnost  cherished  arc  FnMich.     I  liav(»sp(>nl  Inindreds  of  delightful 
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evenings  in  the  theaters  of  Paris,  all  of  them  during  what 
;Nlr.  Roosevelt  calls  "recent  times';  bj-  which  he  may  be  taken 
to  mean  the  last  generation  or  two.  WBat  I  chiefly  regret  is 
that  I  could  not  have  had  Mr.  Roosevelt's  advice  in  time  to 
profit  by  it.  If  I  had  only  known  that  the  true  home  of  the 
modern  drama  was  in  Dublin  and  not  in  Paris,  I  might  have 
spent  these  himdreds  of  evenings  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey 
instead  of  squandering  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  I  need 
not  have  wasted  my  admiration  on  artists  whom  I  ignorantly 
thought  incomparable.  That  ensemble  at  the  Frangais  which 
I  was  tausrht  to  believe  the  most  perfect  in  tlie  world  must,  I 


POKTKAiT    OF    HENRY    JAMES,   ESQ. 

By  .Jacques-Smile  Blanche. 

*'It  has  been  M.  Blanche's  mission  to  depict  with  fidelity  and 
distinction  the  flower  of  the  social  and  intellectual  aristocracy 
of  his  particular  day  and  generation,"  says  an  art  critic. 

now  see,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Abbey  Theater  in  Dublin, 
and  there  I  ought  to  have  studied. 

"Must  I  then  forget  the  finesse  of  Madeleine  Brohan;  the 
brilliant  and  pa.ssionate  Croizetto;  Got,  with  an  authority 
sometimes  almost  arrogant  because  always  complete;  Delaunay, 
<«xquisite  in  refinement;  Reichemberg,  an  ingenue  from  sixteen 
to  fifty-thrf>e,  with  her  immortality  of  j'outh;  Jeanne  Samary, 
an  incarnation  of  rippling  laughter;  Coquelin  ain6,  ranging 
esisily  from  the  Due  de  Septmords,  through  Mascarille  to  Cyrano; 
Sarah,  sui)reme  in  intell(»ct,  and  Descioe,  supreme  in  emotion — 
are  they  all  to  pass  into  oblivion  because  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
pontifical  way,  puts  unknown  and  unnamed  artists  of  Ireland 
beside  them  and  abovt*  them? 

"In  his  entertaining  volume  on  'My  Royal  Clients,'  M.  Paoli 
tolls  us  that  the  late  King  Edward  the  Seventh  did  not  deeply 
<»are  for  the  classic  tragedies  of  France,  nor  yet  for  pieces  in 
verse.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt's  catholic  taste  would  surely  include 
the  rhefs-d'temre  wliicli  did  not  appeal  to  the  King,  and  he  has 
fiiven  us,  I  doubt  not,  in  uncabled  portions  of  his  Outlook  treatise, 
the  names  of  Irish  mast(!rpieces  beside  which  those  of  Cornoillo 
and  Racine  and  Moliere  are  of  little  account.  These  French 
plays,  it  is  true,  are  not  of  recent  times,  but  they  are  acted 
in  recent  times,  and  are  therefore  within  the  range  of  his  com- 
pari.son.  For  two  centuries  and  more  not  France  only,  but 
P^irope  has  revered  the  genius  of  French  dramatists,  studied 
their  art,  and  rtudied  their  language.  Ought  Europe,  then,  to 
have  taken  Gaelic  as  a  model  in  literature  and  burned  its  mid- 
night oil  over  Gaelic  writers  instead  of  French?  Is  everybody 
el.se  WTong  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  alone,  as  he  has  assured  us, 
'absolutely  wise  and  right'? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  is  doing  a  useful  work,  for,  whether 
he  be  right  or  wTong,  his  rhap.sody  about  the  Irish  players  is, 
\n  effect,  an  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  interest  themselves  in 
dramatic  art." 


A  PLEA   FOR  LITTLE   PLAYS 

WE  HEARD  the  other  day  that  a  leading  actor-manager 
of  England — Miss  Gertrude  Kingston — had  come  to 
this  country  to  find  one-act  dramas  for  her  playhouse 
in  London  which  is  called  the  "Little  Theater."  Will  she  find 
them?  It  is  of  course  possible  that  she  will  find  more  than  she 
wants,  for  our  managers  have  shown  a  steady  inhospitality  to 
this  form  of  dramatic  composition.  We  differ  from  Londoners, 
who  make  use  of  curtain-raisers,  in  shortening  the  dinner  hour 
and  being  in  our  seats  when  the  curtain  goes  up.  Over  there 
they  put  on  a  little  play  for  those  who  come  to  "warm"  the 
house;  while  people  who  eat  large  dinners  will  not  look  further 
for  amusement  before  nine  o'clock.  In  The  Dramatic  Mirror 
Mr.  George  Middleton  sounds  a  plea  for  these  "little  waifs" 
of  the  stage,  and  wonders  why  "managerial  wrath"  is  turned 
against  "these  children  of  an  author's  brain."  Some  there  are 
that  have  forced  themselves  upon  our  respectful  consideration, 
and  Mr.  Middleton  regards  such  as  inherently  one-act  plays,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  them  expanded  into  any  size  larger 
than  they  now  possess.     We  read: 

"Uncommercial  as  it  may  seem,  I  personally  am  convinced 
that  for  some  writers  certain  ideas  can  only  be  externalized 
in  the  one-act-play  form.  I  do  not  think  such  ideas  can  be  suc- 
cessfully elaborated  without  anemia  of  action;  the  full  concen- 
trated situation  alone  frequently  compels  the  inevitable  one-act 
expression.  I  am  speaking  more  especially,  of  course,  of  the 
serious  psychological  drama — such  as  '  'Op  o'  Me  Thumb' — 
with  its  clash  through  points  of  view,  which,  after  all,  makes  the 
real  dramas  of  life;  but  in  a  different  tone  it  applies  equally 
to  the  satirical  comedies  of  'The  Twelve-Pound  Look'  or  'The 
Showing  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet.'  No  one  of  these  three  plays  could 
be  elaborated  successfully.  The  one-act  play,  thus,  may  be 
said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  drama  as  the  short  story 
to  the  novel,  except  that  it  has  little  chance.  My  plea  for  its 
more  extended  use  is  not  to  restrict  it  to  any  particular  genre, 
either  serious  or  gay,  but  by  its  encouragement  to  create  a 
supply  which  would  prompt  even  the  most  commercial  play- 
wright to  themes  he  would  handle  con  amore.  Thus  many  of 
the  nooks  and  crannies  of  human  nature,  and  snap-shots  of  the 
hidden  acreage  of  life,  which  grows  untold  social  problems, 
might  be  thrust,  with  one  sharp  impression,  upon  an  audience. 
But  is  there  an  audience? 

"To  add  a  one-act  play  to  his  long  one  the  manager  claims  is 
a  confession  of  weakness.  Yet  has  he  the  right  to  complain  if 
people  stay  away  when  they  feel  the  shortness  of  his  play  and 
the  length  of  his  enlract  music  are  an  intrusion  on  their  pocket- 
books?  I  believe  to-day  people  are  resenting  the  small  return 
for  capital  invested.  A  glance  at  the  old  play-bills  will  show 
what  they  obtained  in  the  past.  The  drama  should  not  be  the 
luxury  it  has  become,  but  a  necessary  social  commodity — and 
that's  not  theory,  but  good  business  and  accurate  sociology 
combined.  The  curtain-raiser  in  England,  we  are  contemptu- 
ously told,  is  for  the  pit  and  cheap-priced  seats.  For  whom, 
pray,  is  the  drama,  if  not  the  occupants  of  these  seats,  which  in 
the  last  analysis,  too,  really  make  a  play's  success?  Should  the 
porridge  of  the  poor  wait  on  the  late  diners?  Our  galleri(;s  are 
empty  to-day.  May  not  just  a  little  explanation  lie  in  this 
paucity  of  fare,  rather  than  the  moving  pictures?  And  why  is 
Mrs.  Clement  financially  succes.sful  in  her  Bijou  Theater, 
Boston,  where,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Keith,  she  is 
producing  splendid  one-act  plays  amid  an  artistic  two-hour 
program,  for  10  and  20  cents?" 

The  little  drama  should  not  bo  a  "thirty-minute  sop,"  but  "a 
real  play,  carefully  chosen  to  suit  the  tone  of  the  long  drama, 
first  produced  at  the  .same  time,  so  that  it  may  claim  its  equal 
right  to  consideration."    Mr.  Middleton  goes  on; 

"If  the  long  play  scored  and  settled  down  to  a  run,  why 
couldn't  the  short  play  be  frequently  changed  and  thus  afford 
actors  opportunity  to  keep  their  edges  sharp  through  a  changing 
repertoire?  Further,  as  in  England,  new  actors  could  be  devel- 
oped, and  versatility  given  a  real  chance  to  manifest  itself. 
And  wouldn't  the  actor  himself  wc^lcome  the  change?  Why 
shouldn't  there  be  two-act  plays  also?  Why  must  we  follow 
rigid   ideas  of  form?     Why   is   the  one-act   play   neglected   in 
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'stock'?  Rosina  Vokes  even  made  the  evening  of  one-act  pla^s 
popular,  tho  there  have  been  conspicuous  failures  in  that 
line  since.  Yet  the  Toy  Theater  in  Boston  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  Grand  Guignol,  Theatre  Libre,  and  other  theaters 
in  France  and  Germany  have,  at  times,  been  suc- 
cessful. Mrs.  Fiske's  eilforts  in  this  direction  have 
attracted  wide  attention.  If  such  things  depend 
•on  personalities,  as  may  be  claimed,  why  do  those 
istars,  who  encourage  people  to  believe  at  heart 
■they  stand  for  art,  neglect  the  one-act  play, 
which  could  so  frequently  be  produced  on  the 
road?  Why  must  the  Irish  Players  show  us  this 
form  can  receive  intelligent  reception?  Is  there 
no  room  for  the  brilliancies  of  a  Bracco,  the  cyni- 
•eisms  of  a  Schnitzler  (Mr.  Ames  has  just  an- 
nounced the  inimitable  Anatol),  the  penetrations 
of  aWedekdnd?  What  about  Sudermann's '  Rosen,' 
with  its  charming  Faraway  Princess?  And  Yeats 
and  Synge  and  Barrie  and  Bahr — are  they  ex- 
hausted in  possibilities?" 

"Of  course  any  such  suggestions  are  useless  un- 
less one  believes  in  striving  away  from  the  morass 
our  drama  is  in  at  present.  It  is  only  through 
■questioning  a  diagnosis  is  obtained,  and  these 
questions  concerning  the  one-act  play  are  asked 
in  that  spirit.  There  is  more  than  one  place  in 
which  doctors  may  find  their  dilemmas.  I  merely 
suggest  the  one-act  tabloid  as  a  partial  cure  for 
some  prevailing  diseases." 


"  'It  is  by  reason  of  their  disease  they  ignore  all  contem- 
porary ideals  as  to  what  is  beautiful,  significant,  and  worthy 
to  be  portrayed;  and  it  is  thus  that  free  play  is  given  to  the 
workings  of  their  defective  minds  and  whereby   they  evolve 


"BORDERLAND"  PAINTERS  AND 
CRITICS 


"PARDON     OF 


BRITTANY." 


THE  INNOVATING  artist  has  usually 
been  called  crazy  until  he  has  succeeded 
in  proving  himself  sane  by  winning  followers  and 
imitators.  Many  who  have  gone  through  such  testing  have 
been  less  open  in  exciting  suspicion  than  the  Post-Impres- 
sionists, so  how  can  they  hope  to  escape,  especially  when  they 
see  their  state  illuminated  by  the  lamp  of  science?  Mr.  Colin 
Campbell  Cooper,  him.self  a  well-known  American  painter,  writes 
to  the  New  York  Sun  to  apply  to  post-impressionism  some 
principles  recently  enunciated  by  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Hyslop  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  in  an  article  on  "post-illu- 
sionism,  and  art  in  the  insane."     Mr.  Cooper's  own  professional 


ST.     ANNE-LA-PALUD, 

By  Charles  Cottet. 
This  "  powerful  and  deeply  humanitarian 'painter  of  Brittany   flsher-folk"   represents  the 
women  attendants  of  this  religious  festival  seated  on  the  greensward  at  hmcheon  time. 


•DAXAIDK"  (Marble). 

By  -Vugustc  Rodin. 

One  of  the  French  masterpieces  brought'to  America  by  Miss  Sage. 

slanding  adds  whatever  weight  it  bears  to   the  opinion   of  tiiis 
not<'(l  student  of   psychopathy  when  he  says: 

"  Dr.  Hyslop  makes  a  direct  charge  of  insanity  and  degeneracy 
against  tlicse  so-called  artists  by  comparing  their  pictures  with 
the  [)ictures  painted  by  insane  persons  in  asylums. 

"He  says,  speaking  of  llic  work  of  the  insane: 


crudities,  stupid  distortions  of  natural  objects,  and  obscure 
nebulous  productions  which,  being  merely  reflections  of  their 
own  diseased  brains,  bear  no  resemblance  to  anything  known  to 
the  normal  sense  or  intellect.' 

"This  seems  to  fit  so  admirably  to  the  work  of  this  alleged 
'new  school'  that  it  might  be  a  description  of  many,  indeed  of 
most,  of  its  products.     He  says  also: 

"  'The  artistic  efforts  of  the  insane  almost  invariably  betray 
some  trace  of  beauty,  and  where  this  is  not  e\'ident  it  indi- 
cates that  the  cerebral  and  mental  devolution  of  the  artist  is 
complete.' 

"It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  cubists  were  well  in  the 
last  stages. 

"Dr.  Hyslop  speaks  of  what  he  calls  the  'Borderland  Critics,' 
those  who  praise  these  ridiculous  works  which  he  calls  'things 
seen  as  through  a  mist  and  without  recognizable  form;  and 
both  the  insane  artist  and  his  degenerate  critic  forge  chaotic 
and  meaningless  jargon  to  express  what  is  seen  or  felt': 

"  'The  indifferently  interpreted,  blurred,  and  nebulous 
sensory  impressions  of  early  paralysis  are  sometimes  suggestive 
not  of  a  renaissance  of  medieval  feeling  or  of  post-impression- 
ism, but  of  a  return  to  primitive  barbarism.  Inside  asylums 
such  a  renaissance  deludes  neither  the  patients  nor  their  attend- 
ants, nor  does  it  provide  an  excu.se  for  esthetic  snobs  to  found  a 
fashion  meriting  little  else  than  laughter,  wrath,  or  contempt.' 

"The  insane  art  critic,  he  .says,  is  to  be  pitied,  but  should  be 
treated  as  an  honest  imbecile;  but  the  'borderland  critic'  must 
run  the  risk  of  being  classed  witli  rogues  and  degenerates. 
To  overturn  all  the  centuries  of  enlightenment  on  the  subject 
of  art;  to  di.scard  all  the  products  of  hundreds  of  years,  wave 
it  all  aside  and  proclaim  anarchy,  .seems  to  be  the  principle 
of  this  'new  school.'  It  is  not  logical  in  any  sense,  since  we 
are  so  distinctly  ourselves  the  product  of  those  centuries; 
and  if  art  is  a  personal  presentation  it  must  hing»>  on  our 
preconceptions. 

"I  can  not  see  why  if  we  deny  this  we  should  not  logically 
den.N'  also  every  established  fact  of  science  and  rev(Tt  to  the 
condition  of  the  primitixc  cave-man.  Doubtless  the  me  -  l>ers 
of  thes(^  cults  would  r(>tort  that  this  is  just  wiuit  we  should  do, 
but  tho  art  of  the  cave-man  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  retlection 
of  his  conditions  and  opportunities,  just  as  ours  should  reflect 
present  conditions  and  oi)porUini!i('s. 

"It  is  a  strange  condition  of  mind  arising,  perhaps,  through 
that  peculiar  faculty  every  one  has  of  shifting  a  thought  or  per- 
ception from  one  \  icw  of  a  thing  to  the  direct  opposite  at  will." 


PERE  HYACINTHE  AND   HIS   WIFE 


DEATH  HAS  BROUGHT  into  notice  after  many  years 
of  partial  eclipse  one  of  the  revolutionaries  of  the  reli- 
gious world  Of  the  early  seventies.  Abbe  Charles 
Loyson.  known  otherA^dse  as  Pere  Hyacinthe,  died  in  Paris  on 
February  3  at  thie  age  of  eighty-five.  Mention  of  his  name 
recalls  memories  of  what  the  New  York  Evening  Post  charac- 
terizes as  "one  of  the  most  critical  episodes  in  the  liistory  of  the 
Catholic  Church  since  the  Protestant  Reformation."  Pere 
Hyacinthe  in  France  and  Dr.  DoUinger  in  Germany  were  two 
of  the  most  prominent  continental  figures  engaged  in  the  protest 
against  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  promulgating 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  This 
movement  formed  what  is  known  as  the 
."Old  Catholics,"  now  found  principally  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land. Its  bishops  are  chosen  by  the  clergy 
and  people  and  its  synods  are  representative 
bodies  ha\'ing  the  initiative  in  legislation. 
It  reports  a  membership  of  about  125,000. 

The  Evening  Post  thus  characterizes  the 
men  in  their  relation  to  this  movement. 

'"The  two  men  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast, the  root  of  their  influence  in  their  re- 
spective countries  being  suggestive  of  the 
national  characteristics  of  Germany  and 
France.  It  was  In  virtue  of  his  immense 
learning,  and  especially  of  the  authority  that 
was  carried  by  the  objections  he  urged 
against  the  infallibility  dogma  on  historical 
grounds,  that  DoUinger's  opposition  exer- 
cised so  profound  and  powerful  an  influ- 
ence; while  Pere  Hyacinthe's  appeal  lay  in 
his  eloquence  and  fervor.  In  DoUinger's  case 
there  was  doubtless  also  much  weight  in  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  established  his 
theological  eminence  in  his  early  career  by 
writings  of  the  most  pronounced  ultramon- 
tane character.  At  the  time  of  the  Vatican 
council  of  1870,  DoUinger  was  seventy-one 
years  old;  many  years  before  that  Heine 
had  written  of  him: 

Lebt  denn  noch  der  erzinfame 

Pfaffe  Doliingerius, 
Derm  das  ist  doch  wohl  scin  Name, 

Lebt  er  noch  am  Isar  Fluss  ? 


Loyson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  liberal  and 

a  reformer  from  the  beginning  of  his  career 

in   the  Church,   and  naturally  entered  with 

the  greatest  enthusiasm  into    a  movement 

directed    against  ultramontane   supremacy. 

DoUinger   lived   to    be   ninety-one,  and  his 

leadership  of  the  anti-infallibUity  movement  in  Germany  did 

not  go  the  length  that  its  ardent  champions  had  hoped  for; 

but  Pere  Hyacinthe  drifted  further  and  further  away  from  the 

Roman  Church." 

The  New  York  Tribune  prints  a  dispatch  giving  the  statement 
issued  by  P6re  Hyacinthe's  family  shortly  after  his  death: 

"P^re  Hyacinthe  was  visited  on  his  death-bed  at  his  own  re- 
quest by  Greek-Armenian  priests  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Wagner 
of  'Simple  Life'  fame.  He  was  unconscious  for  the  forty-eight 
hours  preceding  his  death.  Hislasteonscious  words  were:  'lam 
filled  with  a  feeUng  of  joy  and  well-being.  I  can  appear  before 
God,  for  I  am  at  peace  wth  my  conscience  and  my  reason.'  " 

A  lay  view  of  his  picturesque  career,  evidently  written  in 
sympathy  with  his  attitude  toward  his  church,  appears  in  The 
Tribune,  where  we  read: 

."The  year  1851  saw  him  ordained  in  Notre  Dame,  and  then 


PBBK    HYACINTHE, 


The  chief  opponent  of  the  ultramontane 
party  in  Paris  in  1869,  and  the  subsequent 
founder  of  a  new  church  after  his  with- 
drawal from  the  Catholic  communion. 


for  eight  years  he  was  a  professor  of  theology.  Then  he  entered, 
as  'Brother  Hyacinthe,'  the  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelite  Friars, 
at  Broussey,  near  Bordeau.x.  This  is  the  most  austere  and  self- 
denying  of  all  religious  orders,  and  after  two  years  of  its  rigorous 
discipline  he  seemed  inspired  with  the  ardor  of  a  prophet.  His 
preaching  instantly  created  such  a  sensation  as  France  had  not 
known  for  many  a  year.  First  he  was  heard  at  Lyons,  then  at 
Bordeaux.  In  1864  he  went  to  Paris,  preached  at  the  Made- 
leine, and  set  the  city  wild  with  enthusiasm. 

"He  began  a  pulpit  Campaign  against  the  atheism  and  vice 

of  Paris  with  six  Advent  sermons  at  Notre  Dame  on  'A  Personal 

God.'    No  words  can  adequately  describe  the  impression  created 

by   him.      His   eloquence,   scholarship,   fervor,   and   magnetism 

served  to  attract  throngs  that  even  the  vast 

cathedral  could  not  hold.     Year  after  year 

he  preached  there,  and  was  the  one  great 

preacher  of  Paris.     The  Archbishop  of  Paris 

went  to  hear  every  sermon.     Napoleon  III. 

invited  him  to  preach  before  him  at  the  Tui- 

leries.     Pio  Nono  himself  sent  for  him  to 

come  to  Rome  and  repeat  his  discourses. 

"Then  envy  began  to  strike  at  him.  Some 
of  his  remarks  in  favor  of  freedom  of  con- 
science brought  upon  him  a  rebuke  from  the 
head  of  the  Carmelite  Order.  Next  he  criti- 
cized the  policy  of  bolstering  up  the  Church 
by  the  power  of  corrupt  politics  and  of 
bloody  wars.  This  won  him  the  displeasure 
of  the  Pope.  Father  Hyacinthe  defended 
himself  by  quoting  the  Pope's  own  words  to 
exactly  the  same  effect.  But  this  only  an- 
gered Pio  Nono  the  more,  so  that  when  the 
head  of  the  Carmelites  went  to  Rome  and 
asked  the  pontifical  blessing  for  the  order, 
Pio  Nono  replied :  '  Yes,  for  aU  the  order — 
except  for  Hyacinthe!  '  Hearing  of  this, 
Father  Hyacinthe  went  to  Rome,  sought  an 
interview  with  the  Pope,  and  came  to  an 
entirely  amicable  understanding  with  him. 
But  Father  Dominique,  the  general  of  the 
Carmelites,  seemed  determined  to  make 
mischief,  and  he  perverted  an  address  made 
by  Hyacinthe  before  the  Peace  Society  in 
July,  1869,  into  'treason  to  the  Church.' 
The  whole  ultramontane  party  joined  in  the 
hue  and  cry.  Hyacinthe  boldly  turned  upon 
them  with  an  indignant  protest. 

"  'It  is  my  most  profound  conviction,'  he 
said,  'that  if  France  in  particular,  and  the 
Latin  races  in  general,  are  delivered  over  to 
anarchy — social,  moral,  and  religious — the 
principal  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found  not  cer- 
tainly in  Catholicism  itself,  but  in  the  way 
in  which  Catholicism  has  for  a  long  time 
been  understood  and  practised.' 

"That  ended  it.  Dominique  summarily 
commanded  the  contumacious  friar  to  re- 
turn to  the  convent  within  ten  days.  Hyacinthe  decUned  to  do 
so.  Then,  on  October  19,  1869,  the  Order  of  CarmeUtes  sol- 
emnly expelled  and  excommunicated  him  as  an  apostate. 
Thenceforward  his  history  and  that  of  the  gifted  woman  who 
was  to  become  his  wife  are  one." 

Madame  Loyson  is  an  American  by  birth,  and  her  career  is 
marked  by  a  temperament  as  romantic  as  that  possest  by  her 
husband.  As  she  joined  with  him  in  founding  a  church,  she 
becomes  a  figure  of  importance.     Of  her  we  read: 

"Mme.  Loyson,  or  Emily  Jane  Butterfield,  as  she  was  named 
in  chUdhood,  came  of  sturdy  New  England  stock.  She  was  born, 
the  seventh  child  of  her  parents,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1833. 
Soon  after  that  date  the  family  removed  to  Ohio,  then  a  '  Wild 
West'  region,  and  there  her  father  became  conspicuous  among 
the  builders  of  the  commonwealth 

"At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was  married,  her  husband  being 
Captain  E.  R.  Merriman.     She  frankly  eonfest  that  it  was  a 
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painful  struggle  to  give  up  her  ideas  of  leading  a  solitary  life, 
devoted  to  religious  duties.  Her  marriage  proved  a  happy  one, 
hut  she  continued  to  give  most  of  her  thoughts  to  spiritual  affairs. 
She  was  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  the  Church  to  which  she 
belonged.  Presently  she  went  to  Brooklyn  to  live  and  attended 
Henry  Ward  Beeeher's  church.  To  him  one  day  she  spoke 
frankly  of  her  doubts  and  unrest,  and  said  that  she  was  often 
prompted  to  leave  the  faith  of  her  fathers  and  seek  rest  within 
the  Church  of  Rome.  'Does  that  horrify  you?'  she  asked. 
'No,'  replied  Beecher,  'it  does  not.  If  my  own  son  .should  tell 
me  the  same  thing  I  should  give  him  my  blessing.' 

"When  she  was  about  thirty  years  old  Mrs.  Merriman  went 
to  Europe.     She  wanted  to  see  what  the  Roman  Church  was 
in  Rome  itself.     Her  impressions  were  related 
by  herself  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  these  words: 

"  'I  have  stood  to-day  for  the  first  time  in 
St.  Peter's,  and,  Puritan  as  I  am,  I  never  felt 
so  much  at  home  as  in  this  great  Catholic 
basilica,  as  I  there  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  heart  and 
brow  and  vowed  to  Cod  that  if  ever  I  could 
help  in  the  regeneration  of  Rome  I  would  do  it." 

"A  few  years  later  she  was  left  a  widoAv, 
and  then  she  made  the  change  she  had  long 
contemplated.  She  first  had  several  conferences 
with  Archbishop  Darboy,  of  Paris,  and  with 
Father  Hyacinthe.  She  told  them  frankly  that 
she  could  not  accept  the  creed  of  Pius  VII. 
The  Nicene  Creed  was  sufficient.  Nor  would 
she  abjure  Protestantism,  as  converts  to  the 
Roman  Church  are  usually  required  to  do. 
She  said  frankly:  'Holding,  as  by  the  grace  of 
God  I  always  have,  to  the  Christian  faith,  I  am 
not  a  heretic;  at  the  most,  schismatic.  I  am 
simply  a  Christian  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
which  was  certainly  Catholic'  Father  Hya- 
cinthe repeated  her  words  to  Archbishop 
Darboy.  The  latter  pondered  over  them  for 
a  time,  and  then  decided,  in  his  own  words,  to 
'receive  this  American  lady.'  He  then  added, 
'We  have  need  of  new  blood.' 

"Her  intellectual  and  social  rank  made 
Airs.  Merriman's  change  of  faith  an  event  of 
great  interest  to  the  public  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  On  her  return  to  America  she  was 
strongly  urged  to  found  a  new  religious  order, 
of  which  she  would  be  the  head,  but  she  de- 
clined to  do  so.  She  soon  went  to  Rome,  where 
the  Pope  offered  to  give  her  the  title  of  countess 
and  a  sub.sidy  if  she  would  conduct  a  woman's  college  under  his 
direction  and  patronage.  This  she  promptly  declined — the  title 
because  she  was  an  American,  and  the  subsidy  because  accept- 
ance of  it  would  lose  her  the  support  of  the  Italian  Government, 
which  she  deemed  more  important  than  anything  the  Pope  could 
do  for  her.  Indeed,  she  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  with  real  joy,  and  on  Victor  Emmanuel's  entrance 
into  the  Eternal  City  wrote:  '  This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 
Rome  is  free.  Italy  is  united,  and  the  King  is  in  the  capital.' 
She  even  attended  the  King's  levee  at  the  Capitol  and  danced 
in  his  Majesty's  quadrille.  This  gave  great  offense  to  the  Vatican, 
and  the  Pope  himself  said  of  his  convert:  'She  is  more  danger- 
ous, a  thousand  times,  than  if  she  had  remained  a  Protestant!' 
Thenceforward  she  drifted  steadily  away  from  the  type  of  Ca- 
tholicism impersonated  by  Pio  Nono.  When  the  great  council 
was  held  at  the  Vatican,  in  1870,  and  the  doci-ee  of  papal  infalli- 
l)ility  promulgated,  she  arrayed  herself  with  tht;  opposition. 

"The  result  of  the  council,  especially  the  decree  of  infallibility, 
moved  Mrs.  Merriman  to  leave  the  Church,  as  Father  Hyacinthe 
had  already  done.  And  it  was  only  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  they  should  seek  each  other  again  and,  in  1872,  become  hu.s- 
l>aMd  and  wife.  Father  Hyacinthe,  or  M.  Loyson,  as  he  was 
once  more  called,  contended  that  since  he  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Carmelite  Order  he  was  freed  from  the  vow  of  celi- 
l)acy  which  he  took  on  entering  it.  Nevertheless,  the  marriage 
caused  a  great  sensation,  and  was  regarded  by  C'atholics  as 
scandalous.  When  a  .son  was  born  to  M.  and  Mme.  Ijoyson,  the 
most  absurd  stories  were  circulated  and  found  credence-.  It  was 
said  that  the  chihl  was  deformed,  having  horns  and  cloven  feet. 
!ind  the  house  was  actually  besieged  by  crowds  of  persons  anx- 
ious to  get  aglimp.se  of  the  baby  to  see  if  the  stories  were  true! 
As  a  nialtcr  of  fact,  he  was  an  uncoinitionly  handsome  ciiild,  and 
the  domestic  lilVof  tiie  Loxsoiis  w.is  alv.a.\  s  ideally  liapj)y." 


IMiuto^rMj.h  by  H;trris  &  Ewinj^. 

H.    G.    VALENTINE, 

Whose  order  banishing  the  religious 
garb  from  tlie  teachers  of  the  Oo\ei'ti- 
ment  Indian  schools  wa.s  recently  re- 
versed by  President  Taft. 


RELIGIOUS  GARB  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS 

A  RELIGIOUS  QUESTION  is  injected  into  the  presi- 
dential campaign  by  President  Taft's  order  permitting 
the  use  of  a  religious  dress  by  nuns  and  priests  in 
Indian  schools.  Commissioner  Valentine  had  forbidden  this 
practise  as  being  contrary  to  the  American  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  had  given  the  teachers  till 
the  first  of  next  September  to  discard  the  religious  dress  or 
leave  the  schools.  Now  the  President  overrules  the  Commis- 
sioner and  revokes  his  order  until  time  may  be  gained  for  all 
parties  concerned  to  make  a  full  statement  of 
their  cases.  The  New  York  Sun  states  that 
there  are  twenty-three  Indian  schools  in  which 
Catholic  teachers  have  for  years  been  accus- 
tomed to  wear  the  insignia  of  their  Church. 
Seventy  nuns  and  several  priests  would  have 
been  affected  by  the  Commissioner's  order. 
The  President  "inferentiallj'-  rebukes  Com- 
missioner Valentine  for  taking  such  an  impor- 
tant step  \\'ithout  consulting  his  superior 
officers,"  saying: 

"  I  fully  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  church  and  state,  on  which  our 
Government  is  based,  but  the  questions  pre- 
sented by  this  order  are  of  great  importance 
and  delicacy.  They  arise  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  for  a  con.siderable  period 
taken  for  use  of  the  Indians  certain  schools 
theretofore  belonging  to  and  conducted  by  dis- 
tinctive rehgious  societies  or  churches.  As  a 
part  of  the  arrangement  then  made,  the  school 
employees  then  employed,  which  were  in  many 
cases  members  of  religious  orders  wearing  the 
distinctive  garb  of  these  orders,  were  continued 
as  teachers  by  the  Government,  and  by  ruling 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  by  Execu- 
tive action  they  have  been  included  in  the 
classified  service  under  the  protection  of  the 
CMvil-service  Law. 

"The  Commissioner's  order  almost  neces- 
sarily amounts  to  a  discharge  from  the  Federal 
service  of  those  who  have  entered  it.  This  should 
not  be  done  without  a  careful  consideration 
of  all  phases  of  the  matter  nor  without  giving  the  persons 
directly  affected  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  As  the  order 
would  not  in  any  event  take  effect  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year,  I  direct  that  it  be  revoked  and  the  action  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  respect  thereto  be  su.s- 
pended  until  such  time  as  will  permit  a  full  hearing  to  be  given 
to  all  parties  in  interest  and  a  conclusion  to  be  reached  in  respect 
to  the  matter  after  full  deliberation." 

The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland),  commenting  on  the 
episode,  asserts  that  "the  Catholics  of  this  country,  in  voting 
for  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  Senate,  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  well-organized  move  to  eliminate 
the  Sisters  from  the  schools  for  the  Indians,  and  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  men  whom  they  send  to  Congress  is  of  vital  im- 
l)ortance."     Furth(»r: 

"No  Catholic  sliould  vote  for  any  man  for  Congress  who  is 
in  favor  of  dri\ing  the  teaclu^rs  from  the  schools,  those  teachers, 
of  many  (^atholic  orders  of  devoted  women,  who  ha\  e  prac- 
tically made  the  .schools,  civilized  and  educated  th(>  children, 
and  lived  lives  of  constant  sacrifice  for  their  pupils. 

"Only  lh(>  most  wanton  and  arrant  bigotry  could  inspire 
a  bureaucrat  lik(>  Valentine^  to  ])romulgat(<  an  order  which, 
carried  out,  would  mean  nothing  h^ss  than  expulsion.  (/  la 
France  or  Portugal,  of  the  Sisters  from  the  Indian  .schools  of 
the  country.  The  calamity  would  fall  h(>a\  iesi  upon  th(«  \ery 
little  Indian  ciiiidreii  th<*mselv(>s. 

"l^opular  indignation,  not  Catholic  merely,  will  result  un- 
doubt(tdIy  in  the  abrogation  of  this  order  or  its  modification 
lo  such  degree  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  continuation  of  the 
hil)ors  of  our  (le\()t(>(i  nuns  for  I  he  rhihh'eii  of  the  Iiii!i:ins. 
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"But  the  menace js  constantly  there,  and  will  not  be  removed 
so  long  as  Catholics  are  careless  about  the  men  whom  they  send 
to  Washington  to  represent  them. 

■"Mr.  Valentine,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who 
seeks  to  oust  the  Catholic  nuns  and  monks  from  the  Indian 
schools,  is  from  IMassachusetts,  and  a  remnant  of  the  old-line 
Puritan  narrowness  of  traditional  days.  When  Mr.  Valentine's 
ancestors  were  engaged  in  the  pious  practise  of  shooting  the 
Indians  of  New  England,  Catholic  monks  were  braving  the 
perils  of  the  desert  to  teach  and  convert  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest. 

'"The  beginning  of  the  process  of  the  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  tribes  of  the  Southwest  was  concurrent  with 
the  Indian  wars  in  full  blast  iu  Massachusetts. 

"The  solicitude  of  New  Englanders  for  the  Indian  is  some- 
what late  and  somewhat  open  to  careful  scrutiny.  The  New 
England  record  on  the  Indian  question  is  one  of  blood  and 
injustice.  They  are  rather  slow  getting  around  to  such  a 
philanfliropic  interest  in  poor  Lo  that  they  are  solicitous  for 
his  welfare  to  the  e.xtent  that  they  want  to  remove  the  'menace' 
of  furtiier  Indian  association  with  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the 
Catholic  (^hurch:  an  association,  strange  to  say,  which  has  not 
wiped  the  Indian  off  the  map,  as  did  Puritan  influence  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  has  Christianized  him  by  the  thousands;  an 
influenc(>  which,  equally  strange  to  say,  the  Indian  himself 
prizes  and  appreciates. 

"The  Government  might  do  far  worse  than  to  send  Mr. 
Valentine  back  to  Cape  Cod  and  let  the  Indians  themselves 
suggest  a  commissioner  for  their  affairs.  We  think  their  choice 
would  be  either  a  Catholic  or  one  who  would  honor  the  work 
the  monks  and  nuns  have  done  by  continuing  them  there,  by 
placing  no  obstacle  in  their  way,  but  rather  aiding  them  in 
every  lawful  manner  possible. 

"When  Stephens,  the  House  chairman,  introduced  his  famous 
resolution  of  inquiry  as  to  what  was  being  done  about  the 
wearing  of  religious  emblems  or  clothing  in  the  schools,  it  was 
well  known  that  it  was  a  slap  at  the  Catholic  Church  and  a  direct 
effort  to  insert  the  opening  wedge  for  the  removal  of  the  Sisters 
from  the  schools. 

"Mr.  Stephens  found,  however,  that  his  resolution  had  no 
chance  whatsoever  of  carrying  the  House,  and  seems  to  have 
induced  Valentine  to  become  his  catspaw.  The  rescinding  of 
the  order  by  President  Taft  followed  promptly." 

Protestant  comment  on  the  situation  here  presented  wiU  be 
given  in  next  week's  issue. 


MR.   BRYCE  ON  FOREIGN   MISSIONS 

A  LANCE  is  set  in  rest  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions  by 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce, 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington.  He  writes  from 
the  standpoint  of  "a  traveler  among  non-Christian  races,"  and 
by  what  he  has  seen  shows  himself  disturbed  by  the  moral  status 
of  both  the  Christian  and  the  non-Christian  inhabitants  of  these 
distant  lands.  These  conditions,  he  thinks,  account  for  the 
comparatively  slow  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  last  four 
centuries  in  comparison  with  its  power  ' '  to  overspread  and  con- 
quer the  world  against  the  forces  of  imperial  persecution  in  the 
first  four  centuries  after  it  had  appeared."  He  points  out  one 
reason  which  he  thinks  is  "not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  not  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  phenomena  that 
attend  the  coming  together  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  man." 
In  the  new  International  Review  of  Missions  (Edinburgh)  he 
writes: 

"Missions  are  not  the  only  form  in  which  the  contact  of  ad- 
vanced and  backward  races  has  taken  place.  This  appeared 
from  the  first  days  of  the  spreading  forth  of  the  European 
races 

"Everywhere  the  native  has  suffered;  everywhere  the  white 
adventurer  or  trader  has  attempted  to  treat  him  as  if  he  had  no 
rigiits,  or  has  regarded  him  as  a  mere  instrument  by  the  use  of 
which  he  can  profit.  To  some  extent  it  is  ine^^table  that  the 
weaker  rar-e  should  suffer  by  this  contacit.  but  there  has  also 
been  much  wilful  and  needless  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  the 
white  men  who  have  gone  among  the  aborigines.  The  govern- 
ments of  those  nations  which  have  within  our  own  time  annexed 


native  territories  are  now  more  disposed  to  protect  the  inhabi- 
tants, tho  within  the  last  few  j-ears  there  have  been,  as  you 
know,  shocking  and  horrible  things  done  in  some  parts  of  Africa 
by  some  so-called  civilized  governments. 

"The  work  of  bearing  the  white  man's  burden,  too,  takes  the 
form  of  filling  the  white  man's  pocket.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  behavior  of  men  who  are  nominally  Christians — (Christians 
in  profession  if  not  in  practise — has  checked,  and  still  checks, 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  Thoughtful  men  from  non-Chris- 
tian countries  will  sometimes  tell  us  that  they  and  their  fellow 
countrymen  ha^■e,  when  drawn  toward  Christianity,  been  re- 
pelled by  seeing  how  little  influence  it  seems  to  have  over  the 
conduct  of  its  nominal  adherents.  The  missionary  comes 
preaching  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love,  but  when  the  natives 
see  the  rapacity  and  injustice  of  men  professing  the  religion 
which  the  missionary  preaches,  the  preachings  lose  their  power. 

"Accordingly,  the  feeling  and  the  conclusion  which  the  trav- 
eler can  not  but  bring  back  with  him  are  of  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  the  most  constant  and  strenuous  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  governments  to  protect  and  help  the  native,  and  to  repress 
every  attempt  to  exploit  him,  to  secure  for  him  full  justice  and 
considerate  treatment,  to  endeavor  to  inculcate  upon  the  ad- 
venturer and  trader,  and  the  man  who  employs  natives  to  work 
for  him  in  agriculture  or  in  mining,  that  he  should  treat  the 
natives  with  the  same  justice  which  he  is  obliged  to  show  to  a 
man  of  his  own  race. 

"The  force  of  public  opinion  in  countries  like  Great  Britaia 
and  the  United  States  ought  to  support  governments  in  endeavor- 
ing to  maintain  this  high  standard,  not  only  among  their  own 
officials,  who  I  believe  in  nearly  every  case  are  animated  by  the 
sineerest  wish  to  do  right,  but  also  among  their  other  subjects, 
who  go  among  aboriginal  races  for  the  purposes  of  gain." 

The  second  reflection  that  Mr.  Bryce  indulges  in  places  him 
among  that  growing  class  who  are  not  blinded  by  the  material 
success  and  superior  prowess  of  Western  nations  so  as  to  see  no 
evil  in  their  thoughtless  disregard  of  the  rights  of  weaker  ones. 
We  read : 

"It  is  perhaps  the  most  critical  moment  there  has  ever  beea 
in  the  history  of  the  non-Christian  nations,  a  moment  most 
significant  in  its  bearing  upon  their  future.  In  these  days  of 
ours  the  European  races  have  obtained  the  control  of  nearly 
the  whole  world,  and  their  influence  is  felt  far  more  deeply  and 
widely  than  before,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  world  over  which 
they  do  not  exercise  political  control.  Our  material  ci\aliza- 
tion  is  permeating  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  telling,  as  it 
never  told  before,  upon  every  one  of  the  non-Christian  peoples. 

"In  another  fifty  years  that  which  we  call  our  civilization 
will  have  overspread  the  earth  and  extinguished  the  native  cus- 
toms and  organizations  of  the  savage  and  semieivilized  peo- 
ples. They  are  being  exploited  as  they  never  were  before,  and 
the  means  of  transportation  by  land  and  sea  which  have  pene- 
trated among  them  have  brought  foreigners  everj'where,  and 
are  completely  breaking  up  and  destroying  not  only  the  material 
conditions  of  their  life,  but  also  their  ideas  and  beliefs  and  wor- 
ships, their  ancient  customs,  and  all  that  is  associated  with  these 
customs  and  beliefs.  Their  morality,  such  as  it  was,  with  rll  its 
tolerance  of  vices  and  all  its  d(!grading  practises,  was,  neverthe- 
less, for  some  purposes,  a  sanction  which  did  restrain  them,  and 
which  elevated  their  notions  and  directed  their  actions  for  some 
good  i)urposes. 

"All  of  this  is  crumliling  away  and  disappearing,  perishing 
under  tlu;  shock  and  impact  of  the  stronger  civilization  which 
the  European  peoples  have  brought  with  them.  Unless  the 
backward  races  receive  some  new  moral  basis  of  life,  som<^  be- 
liefs and  precepts  by  which  they  can  live,  something  to  control 
their  bad  impulses  and  help  them  to  form  worthy  conceptions 
of  life  and  work,  their  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 

"The  process  of  destruction  and  disintegration  which  I  have 
described  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  advancing  swiftly.  This,  then, 
is  th(!  critical  moment  at  which  we  are  bound,  since  we  have 
destroyed  the  old  things,  to  noplace  them  by  new  things  of  a 
better  kind,  to  giv<;  sonu^thing  by  which  they  may  order  their 
life  and  through  which  t  hey  may  begin  a  truer  jjrognvss  than  was 
possible  under  their  ancient  ways.  And  what  we  give  we  must 
give  by  example  as  well  as  by  j)rec(^pt:  by  showing  that  what 
our  missionaries  teach  is  the  rule' of  our  own  conduct,  both  as 
governors  and  as  private  persons. 

"There  is  needed  a  revival  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel 
among  Christian  nations  in  order  that  they  should  fulfil  their 
Christian  obligations  to  those  who  are  passing  under  their  con- 
trol and  influence." 
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Globe-girdling 


completes  tour; 


pays  striking  tribute  to  the  staunchness  of  its  splendid  successor 


Hupmobile  Long-Stioke  "32"  Five-Passenger  Touring  Car — $900 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator, 
oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Tliree  speeds  forward  and  reverse ;  slidmg  gears. 
Four-cylinder  motor,  3'/j-inch  horex5^-inch  stroke.  Bosch  magneto.  io6-inch 
wheel-base.  32 x3J4-inch  tires.  Color— Standard  Hupmobile  blue.   Roadster, $900. 


Standard  20  h.  p.  Runabout— $750 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  with  same  power  plant  that  took  the  world-tour- 
ing car  around  the  world  —  4  cyhnders,  20-h.  p.,  sliding  gears. 
Bosch  magneto.  Equipped  with  top,  windshield,  gas  lamps  and 
generator, oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Roadster,  $850.  Coupe,$iioo. 


^^EW  YORK'S  eyes  were  opened  during  Show 
'^  ^      Week  to  the  splendid  "staying  powers"  of 

Hupmobile    construction     by    the    triumphant 

return  of  the  World-Touring  car. 

The  amazing  achievements  of  this  car,  in  its 
40,000  mile  trip,  conferred  additional  distinction 
upon  the  new  Hupmobile  Long-Stroke  "32"  — 
first  publicly  sho\\  n  at  New  York — because  both 
are  the  fruits  of  the  same  skilled  organization  and 
the  engineering  leadership  of  E.  A.  Nelson. 

Hupmobile   sturdiness,    exemplified   so   strikinglx 
in  the  World-Touring    car,   receives    new    and 
more  impressive  expression  in  the  Long-Stroke 
32,"  with  its  distinctive  features  and  its  gener- 
ous power — found  heretofore  only  in  cars  costing 
a  great  deal  more  than  $900. 

Hupp  Motor  Car 
Company 

1243   Jefferson   Ave.,   Detroit,  Mich. 


The  accoiupaiiyin^-  views  are  reproduced  from  pho- 
tographs taken  during  the  Hupniobile's  world-tour. 
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BUYING  an  auto- 
mobile isanimpor- 
tant  matter  to  most 
persons.  A  few  are  rich 
enough  to  buy  on  im- 
pulse and  change  if  they 
hnd  they  were  mistaken, 
but  with  most  persons  the 
automobile  is,  next  to 
the  home,  the  most  im- 
portant purchase. 

Mitchell  cars  are  built  for 
people  who  can't  afford  to  make 
a  mistake;  the  more  you  know 
and  the  closer  you  investigate, 
the  more  you'll  realize  that 
Mitchell  cars  give  the  most  for 
the  money  and  are  made  to  last 
indetinitely. 

Mitchell  cars  are  economical 
cars  to  operate,  and  in  appearance 
they  class  with  cars  that  cost 
three  times  as  much. 

Don't  buy  a  car  hastily;  look 
around ;  learn  the  important 
points ;  study  all  the  cars  you 
can  ;  every  step  in  such  things 
will  emphasize  the  conviction 
that  the  value  offered  in  a 
Mitchell  car  is  the  greatest  value 
in  the  automobile  field  today. 

The    six  cylinder,    seven    passenger   Mitchell, 
60-n.    1*.,  equipped, $2250 

The    six    cylinder,     five     passenger     Mitchell, 
48-H.  P.,  equipped,      .....     ^1750 

The    four    cylindev,    five  passenger   Mitchell, 
30-H.   P.,  equipped       ......     $1350 

The    four    cylinder,    four    passenger   Mitchell, 
30-H.  P.,   equipped,     .  ...  $1150 

The    four    cylinder,   two    passenger    Mitchell 
Runabout,  30-H.  P.,  equipped,     .     .      .     $950 

Mitchell-Lewis    Motor    Co. 

128  Junction   Avenue 

ita<-iii<S  AViscoHsiu 


CURRENT  POETRY 

HERE  is  another  bulletin  from  one  of 
the  physicians  who  surround  t  he  bed- 
side of  sick  Poesie !  His  diagnosis  is  given  in 
an  editorial  in  the  New  Yorlc  Et'cning  Post. 

What  is  the  matter?  Our  poetry  lacks 
style,  says  he.  "The  multiplicity  of  forms 
which  were  practised  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  tended  to  bewilder  young  poets, 
and  to  keep  those  having  something  worth 
saying  from  hitting  upon  ways  to  bring 
it  out  clearly."  These  young  writers 
carry  on  "vague  e.xperiments  with  that 
fringe  of  consciousness  and  transitory  soul- 
stirrings  which  to  be  felt  significantly  must 
be  conveyed  in  literary  expression  that  does 
not  hesitate." 

Again  this  critic  asserts:  "Writers  have 
seemingly  forgotten  that  poetry  as  well  as 
prose  must  have  style.  In  the  days  of 
Pope  that  fact  was  generally  known,  per- 
haps too  well  known,  and  fine  poets  ever 
since  have  appreciated  it.  But  the  reaction 
which  followed  upon  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury manner  has  left  to-day  the  false  im- 
pression that  poetrjr  is  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  to  any  definite  form." 

Is  there  hopef  "We  believe,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  cause  of  poetry  is  not  quite 
so  hopeless  as  it  is  pictured.  .  .  .  The 
spectacle  of  Kipling's  popularity  is  but  a 
short  way  back,  and  there  are  other  recent 
instances  of  the  public  rallying  about  the 
early  promise  of  a  poet.  ...  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  when  a  truly  great  poet 
arrives  he  will  be  properly  acclaimed,  even 
in  the  twentieth  century." 

And  the  remedy?  "Present-day  verse 
needs,  for  one  thing,  epigrammatic  force. 
While  the  essay  has  adopted  this  means, 
poetry  too  often  wanders  after  the  ex- 
quisite, the  elegant  manner.  There  was 
more  than  a  passing  significance  in  the 
zest  with  which  the  public  seized  upon 
Kipling's  recent  line,  'The  female  of  the 
species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male.' 
Whatever  its  truth,  it  phrases  aptly  the 
relation  to  which  much  thought  has  been 
given  these  days.  For  want  of  like  matter, 
people  are  forced  to  fill  their  memory  with 
jingling  advertisements." 

"The  Tenant"  (from  the  St.  Louis 
Mirror)  is  a  cross-section  of  a  philosophy  of 
life,  but  the  meaning  is  obscured  by  a 
metaphorical  mist.  If  a  poet  have  any 
message,  he  should  put  it  in  a  language  as 
simple  and  clear  as  that  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  or  the  Gettysburg  speech. 

Tbe  Tenant 

By  G.  M.  Hort 

Elenim     illuc     Manus     Tua      deducet    me. — Ps. 
CXXXIX.  10 

I   am  here,   in  the  house  H*"   iTiade,   where  He 

brought  me,  a  blinded  thing. 
By  a  path,  like  a  wire  of  light  threaded  into  the 

Dark's  great  ring. 
And  I  think  that  He  led  me  well — tho  the  things 

I  remember  best 
Are  the  weight  of  the  guiding  hand,  the  bruise 

from  the  sheltering  breast! 

So  wo  came  to  the  house  He  made,  where  He  left 

me  without  farewell. 
And  whither  He  went,  and  why,  there  is  nobody 

here  who  can  tell 


Not  a  Scraper- 


Different  and 

Better  is  the 


"Universal"  Safety  Razor 


DIFFERENT  in  the  superiority 
of  its  cutting  principle — the 
diagonal  draw  cut — over  any 
other  method. 

BETTER  in  that  it  does  not  te<ar 
but  severs  each  hair  closely. 

DIFFERENT  in  its  self-regu- 
lating safety  guard  which 
morning  after  morning  auto- 
matically assumes  the  same 
adjustment,  thereby  always 
giving  the  same  close,  clean, 
comforting  shave. 

BETTER  in  its  hollow  ground, 
perfectly  tempered  blades  of 
such  infinite  superiority  as  to 
hold  their  intense  keenness 
almost  indefinitely. 


Everywhere   $2.50 

AVith  Extra  Blade 

With  "  Univer.sal"  Strop  $S.()0 
Complete  Traveler's  Set  S.'i.oo 

Your  barber  doesn't  use 

a  scraping  razor. 

Ask  him  why. 

Send  for  Razor 
Booklet. 

Landers, 
Frary  & 

\  Clark, 

412  Commercial  St., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


OFFICE    SPACE   IS  MONEY 

Don't  Waste  It! 

Every  square  foot  of  space  in  your  office  has  value. 
Use  it  to  the  best  advantage  by  installing 


ChlArtSteel 


KtOIIIJK'll  'I'rOllllIC'!^ 

HorHriii-tl'8  Acid  I'hONphale 

Produces  healthy  activity  of  weak   and   disordered 
stomachs.    An  luiexcelled  strenutli  biiildi-r. 


TYPEWRITER  STAND  AND  CABINET 

SAVES  TIME,  KENT  and  MATERIALS 
and  INCREASES  EFFICIENCY 
DESCRIPTION:  Kigici  Kteel  frame,  absolutely  inde- 
structible, ample  space  for  full  week'sKupply  of  stationery. 
Wood  platforms  —  silent  under  operation,  and  easily 
moved  when  on  casters,  halt  turn  of  lever  makes  it  rigid 
and  immovable,    eioses  and  locks  at  nit;ht. 

Dictate  us  a  short  letter  telling  ns  to  send  you  one  on  a 
15  days'  free  trial.  Use  your  business  stationery  and 
state  what  iiosition  you  hold.  We  till  order  through  our 
dealer  or  through  your  dealer  if  we  have  none,  providing 
you  will  give  us  his  name.  If  not  satisfactory  after  75  daj/s' 
free  trial  return  to  dealer  and  1/071  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

This  stand 
occupies  only 
4   square  feet 

ff—. ..iMmmjiLM ,^^M  as  compared 
IP  i:z=r:=Lr :.=:^H»  with  the  10 
square  feet 
taken  up  by 
the  old  -style 
desk. 


Office 
Supply 
Dealers 

who  will 
handle  the 
line,  write 
us  for  a 
special 
proposition. 


Closrd  O/ii-ii 

The  Toledo  Metal  FurnKure  Co.,  2141  Dorr  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Famous  llil  .Irl  Steel  Furniture 
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Save  the  Shadow  down  at  the  gate,  with  its  face  to 

the  hidden  way — 
And  the  price  of  the  Shadow's  speech  is  price  that 

I  can't  yet  pay! 

For  I've  work  in  the  house  He  made.     He  has 

given  me  sliill  and  sight 
To  perceive  that  He  made  it  well,  but  not  nearly 

so  well  as  He  might! 
•Tis  His  will  I  should  change  His  will,  that  I  open 

the  doors  He  barred, 
That  I  mar  what  His  hand  has  made,  and  make 

what  His  hand  has  marred. 

I  am  lord  where  my  sires  were  serfs;    I  can  see 

where  He  left  them  blind! — 
'Tis  His  will  I  should  change  His  will,  and  fashion 

His  house  to  my  mind! 
But  the  Shadow  still  cleaves  to  the  gate — a  dumb 

dark  slave  with  a  sword! 
And  so  for  its  pm-pose  there,  I  suppose  He  has 

passed  His  word! 

The  word  that  He  can  not  break;   the  word  that  is 

love,  not  hate. 
When  1  wake  in  the  dawn  sometimes,  I  can  hear 

His  voice  by  the  gate; 
Where  the  fenceway  leans  to  the  gulf,  there  they 

stand,  the  Shadow  and  He, 
And  the  quiet  slave  fingers  the  sword ;  and  I  know 

that  He  talks  of  me. 

"His  hand  must  grow  tired  of  the  work,  his  eyes 
must  grow  tired  of  the  light! 

It  is  mile  after  mile  of  the  day,  and.  after  the 
last  mile,  night! 

You  shall  give  him  the  rest  he  craves,  you  shall 
see  that  none  ve.x  his  bed, 

While  I  crumble  the  house  that  I  made,  like  rose- 
petals  over  his  head!" 

So  the  Voice  dies  back  to  the  gulf.    And  I  rise  to 

my  work  content. 
And  I  pa.ss  where  the  Shadow  sits,  still  covering 

the  way  He  went! 
And  I  plow  where  I  may  not  sow,  and  I  sow  where 

I  shall  not  reap, 
For,  if  that  is  His  will  for  me,  it  is  well  to  be 

earning  sleep! 

But  at  nights  there's  no  voice  at  all.     I  have 

worked  to  the  light's  last  gleam, 
And  I  sleep — like  a  tired  beast!    But  'tis  seldom 

of  sleep  that  I  dream. 
In  dreams  I  am  up,  and  away,  I  am  threading  the 

path  once  more; 
And  the  Shadow's  as  far  behind  as  He  may  be  far 

before ! 

I  have  strangled  the  slave  at  the  gate!     I  have 

broken  the  house  He  made! 
'Twas  His  will  I  should  fight  His  wiU,  and  I'm 

fighting  it  now,  unafraid! 
Yes!    It's  mile  after  mile  of  night,  and  after  the 

last  mile,  day 
On  the  dawn-thing,  here,  in  the  breast,  that  the 

Slayer  Himself  can't  slay! 


If  there  were  no  religion  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  its  place  could  almost  be  taken 
in  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  reverence  they 
feel  for  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  mothers. 

Theodosia  Garrison  dedicates  a  gfrave, 
earnest  poem  to  this  subject — and  Mun- 
sey's  prints  it. 

Mothers  of  Men 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

Mothers  of  men!     The  words  are  good  indeed  in 
the  saying — 
Pride  in  the  very  sound  of  them,  strength  In  the 
sen.se  of  them ;    then 
Why  is  it  Ihcjir  faces  haunt  nw. — wistful  faces,  as 

praying 
Ever  some  dear  thing  vanished  and  ever  a  hope 
delaying — 

Mothers  of  men? 


Are  These  Things  True 

of 
The  Girls'  College? 

Not  theoretical,  haphazard  talk,  but  real  charges 
and  vital  criticisms  made  by  hundreds  of  the  women 
who  know  and  the  only  women  who  really  do 
know:     the   graduates,   the    women    who    went   to 

college.  They  look  back  with  maturer  knowledge  as  women,  and 
where  they  say  the  college  has  failed  them  makes  mighty  serious  read- 
ing for  every  parent  of  a  daughter  and  every  educator  of  a  girl. 

It  is  no  small  matter,  for  example,  to  charge  the  college  with  the  at- 
titude that "  marriage  for  a  girl  is  a  falling  off  from  intellectual  grace!" 

To  say  that  this  article  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  its  sub- 
ject ever  published  is  not  to  exaggerate. 

It  is  in  the  March  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

For  15  Cents  You  Have  It 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 


When  a  Man 
Asks  a  Girl  to  Marry 

The  lovely  romance  of  that  one  supreme 
moment  must  remain.  But  with  it  there 
must  also  come  an  entirely  new  meaning  to 
the  average  girl  than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 
Some  girls  will  shrink  from  it,  but  the  fact 
remains  stubborn  and  immovable.  It  is  the 
new  marriage  view,  and  men  must  measure  up 
to  the  new  standard  that  is  bound  to  prevail. 

A  student  of  women  and  marriage  points 
the  way  in  an  article, "  When  a  Girl  Is  Asked 
to  Marry." 

It  is  in  the  March  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

For  1 5  Cents  You  Have  It 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 
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EQUIP  your  shop  or  factory  with  Western  Electric 
Motors  for  every  machine  or  group  of  machines,  and 
you  will  have  a  power  system  ideal  in  its  flexibility  and 
efficiency.  Each  machine  becomes  a  separate  unit,  using 
power  only  when  doing  useful  work — wasting  none  in  turn- 
ing heavy  shafts  and  belts. 

The  cleanliness,  the  ease  of  application  and  the  simplicity  of 

Motors 

result  in  a  higher  grade  product,  better  satisfied  employees, 
and  lower  costs. 

You  get  full  value  for  your  money  in  a  Western  Electric 
Motor. 

Wrife  us  about  your  power  problems,  and  ask  for 
Motor  Booklet  No.  8012.  Our  engineers  will  sug- 
gest the  best  equipment  and  the  best  way  to  use  it. 

WESTERN   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York 

HufTalo 

Philadelphia 

Hosion 

Richmond 

Pittsburgh 

Atlanta 

Antwerp 


Manufacturers  of  the  6,000,000   "Bell"  Telephones 


Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Milwaukee 


Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 
Oklahoma  City 

Winnipeg 


Montreal  Toronto 

London       Berlin    Paris    Johannesburg       Sydney 

Address  the  house  nearest  you 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Salt  Lake  City 
Oakland 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

San  Francisco 
Portland 
Vancouver 

Tokyo 


SAVE  TIflE  AND  OJEIGNT'" 


Jm 


'mmtOtlE  OURKtAKSSI  HOVX* 


Tbe  Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddh 


For  Men   aod    Women — combines    stren^i^h 
with  lii'htriess;  grace  and  finish  with  coinpact- 
nt-ss.    (Quality  of  material  and  constiuction  eive 
durability.     It  embodies  the  practical  sugsjeation  s 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  inanufacturina: 
experience.     Send  /or  illustrated   descriptive 
cataloffue  B  giving  the  names  of  man  ti  prominent  users. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chsmbers  St..  New  York  Cifv 


Have  Your  Own  Steel 
Fireproof  Garage 

$^250 


Any  Man  Can 

Set  It 

Up 


Havp  vour  own  Gar.iKi:  -makt;  Kure  no  "  ■  !■.  u~uii,' .vour 
far  without  >our  knnwIolKc  Save  $25  to  Si")  monthly  Ga- 
rau'i'  ch.irui-      Siivi'  Wi  to  sVit  ciwt  of  liuiMinu  liv  oril.  rinn 

Edwards     Fireproof    Steel   Garage 

Shii'iL'l  (■  mi>l't'-.  ^  <J  H  (inoinniiti.  on  r>i<iiii  <if 
*'2.50  Any  man  run  H(?t  it  U[>,  reii'ly  for  uw,  in  a  few 
houm.  Blue  printH  iiml  simr'l'-  dircctionB  comi-  with 
Bhipment.  8iz»»fi  com"  10  fwt  wide.  14.  16,  IH  or  20  feet 
lonK.  10  feet  hiuh  Amole  room  lor  liirifest  car  and  all 
equipment.  AbHoliilcly  Fircprtiof,  \t oiitiierproof, 
IndPHtrurtlbIc  Lorkn  inuxt  (Kt-ruri'ly.  An  artiHtic 
Btructure  any  owner  will  be  proud  of.  Booklet,  with  full 
description  and  illustration,  scut  on  fcqueHt.  (65) 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  642-682  Eggleiton  Ave^.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


I—JERE  are  four  very 

good     reasons 

why  you  should  use 

COLOBTEl'S 

RIBBON  DENXeL  CREBM 


1st — because  it  cleanses  the 
teeth  safely,  without  harm, 
ful  grit. 

2nd — because  it  cleanses  thor- 
oughly, as  a  mere  liquid 
cannot. 

3rd — because  it  cleanses  anli- 
aeplically,  destroying  decay 
germs. 

4th — because  it  cleanses  pleas- 
antly, with  a  delicious  flavor. 

IVe  will  send  you  a  generous 
trial  tube  for  4c  in  postage. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  Y,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Mothers  of  men,  most  patient,  tenderly  slow  to 
discover 
The  loss  of  the  old  allegiance  that  may   not 
return  again. 
You  give  a  man  to  the  world,  you  give  a  v»roman  a 

lover; 
Where  is   your  solace,   then,   when  the  time  of 
giving  is  over. 

Mothers  of  men'.' 

Mothers  of  men!    Yet  surely  the  title  is  worth  the 
earning. 
You  who  are  brave  in  feigning,  must  I  ever 
behold  you,  then. 
By  the  door  of  an  empty  heart,  with  the  lamp  of 

faith  still  burning. 
Watching  the  ways  of  life  for  the  sight  of  a  child 
returning, 

Mothers  of  men? 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  has  paid  many 
beautiful  tributes  to  many  beautiful 
women.  This,  the  latest,  appears  in 
Harper's: 

Waiting 

By   Richard  Le  Gallienne 

The  afternoon  is  lonely  for  yoiu"  face. 

The  pampered  morning  mocks  the  day's  de- 
cline,— 
I  was  so  rich  at  noon,  the  sun  was  mine. 
Mine  the  sad  sea  that  in  that  rocky  place 
Girdled  us  round  with  blue  betrothal  ring. 
Because  your  heart   was  mine,   that  precious 
thing. 

The  night  will  be  a  desert  till  the  dawn. 

Unless  you  take  some  ferry-boat  of  dreams, 
And  glide  to  me,  a  glory  of  silver  beams. 

Under  my  eyelids,  like  sad  curtains  drawn, — 
So,  by  good  hap,  my  heart  can  And  its  wa.y 
Where  all  your  sweetness  lies  In  fragrant  dis- 
array. 

Ah!   but  with  morn  the  world  begins  anew. 
Again  the  sea  shall  sing  up  to  your  feet. 
And  earth  and  all  the  heavens  call  you  sweet, 

You  all  alone  with  me,  I  all  alone  with  you. 
And  all  the  business  of  the  laureled  hoiu^ 
Shyly  to  gaze  on  that  betrothal  ring  of  ours. 

An  evident  imitation  of  Coleridge — yet 
not  without  a  certain  power  over  the  im- 
agination.   It  is  taken  from  the  columns  of 

The  Independent. 

Which  ? 

By  Willard  A.  Wattles 

Rich  and  fat  was  the  altar-feast 

For  the  holy  flame  that  day; 
But  there  in  the  pool  from  the  slain  lamb's  throat 

A  slender  body  lay. 
While  the  Horror  stiffened  each  lovely  limb 

And  kissed  the  red  lips  gray. 

Far  o'er  the  desert  a  shadow  flees 

In  the  glare  of  the  angry  sun; 
Is  it  man  or  ghost  or  hunted  beast. 

Or  sand  by  the  whirlwind  spun, 
And  why  doe^s  it  run  and  look  behind. 

And  look  behind  and  run? 

The  yellow  hair  of  the  while  boy-priest 

Is  damp  with  a  ghastly  dye; 
Can  he  not  raise  those  perfect  hands 

From  his  bosom  where  they  Ue, 
And  why  do(;s  he  stare  at  the  noon-day  sim 

With  such  a  fearless  eye? 

He  does  not  smile,  he  does  not  stir. 

Hut  still  the  shadow  flees; 
1 1  can  not  be  that  sound  is  born 

On  such  wan  lips  as  the.se. 
Yet  surely  shadows  never  sobbed 

In  such  strange  agonies. 

Across  th(!  desert  of  tlu;  world 

Still  stumbles  in  his  pain 
The  Man  who  killed;  and  yet,  which  is 

The  slayer,  which  the  slain, 
The  delicate-fingered  Abel,  or 

The  shamed  and  branded  Cain? 
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That  a  Bible  story  makes  a  fit  theme 
for  a  powerful  poem  is  proved  again  by 
"Prodigal  Yet"  from  The  Canadian 
Magazine. 

Prodigal  Vet 

By  Ethelwyn  Wetherald 

Muck  of  the  sty,  reek  of  the  trough, 

Blackened  my  brow  where  all  might  see. 

Yet  while  I  was  a  great  way  off 

My  Father  ran  with  compassion  for  me. 

He  put  on  my  hand  a  ring  of  gold 

(There's  no  escape  from  a  ring,  they  say) ; 

He  put  on  my  neck  a  chain  to  hold 

My  passionate  spirit  from  breaking  away. 

He  put  on  my  feet  the  shoes  that  miss 
No  chance  to  tread  in  the  narrow  path; 

Uc  prost  on  my  lips  the  burning  kiss 

That  scorches  deeper  than  fires  of  wrath. 

lie  filled  my  body  with  meat  and  wine, 

He  flooded  my  heart  with  love's  white  light; 

Vet  deep  in  the  mire,  with  sensual  swine, 
I  long — God  help  me! — to  wallow  to-night. 

Muck  of  the  sty,  reek  of  the  trough. 
Blacken  my  soul  where  none  may  see. 

Father,  I  yet  am  a  long  way  off — 

Come  quickly.  Lord!    Have  compa.ssion  on  me! 

The  shepherd  lover  and  the  sweat-shop 
lover — the  world  has  grown  older  in  the 
evolution  from  Arcadia  to  New  York. 
"Arcades  Ambo"  was  contributed  to  The 
Outlook. 

Arcades  Ambo 

By   Helen   Coale  Crew 

See  yon  glad  lover  piping  there 

To  Amaryllis  sweet'/ 
He  hears  the  hum  of  golden  bees 
Soft  murmuring  in  the  blossoming  trees; 
He  hears  the  tinkling  of  the  bells 
Where  feed  his  flocks  in  grassy  dells; 
From  out  his  lithe  throat,  glad  and  strong. 
He  breathes  a  lover's  joyous  song. 

And  pours  it  at  her  feet. 

Mark  you  this  lover,  thin  and  white. 

Beneath  these  .somber  skies';" 
He  sees  a  narrow,  pavcn  street 
At  whose  high  top  tall  factories  meet; 
He  hears  the  shrill,  metallic  roar 
That  sliakes  the  trembling  wall  and  floor. 
She  toils  beside  him.     He  lifts  high 
His  pa-ssionate  heart,  with  voiceless  cry. 

To  her  young,  patient  eyes. 

Arcadians  both — young  Corydon 

.\t  dalliance  in  the  gra.ssy  grove, 
.VncI  he,  with  drudgery  wan  and  worn. 

Whose  soul  is  big  with  pain  and  love. 

Here  is  something  dropt  in  one  of  the 
chinks  of  The  American  Magazine,  that 
sets  us  dreaming  of  Herriek,  Carew,  and 
Suckling. 

Across  The  Way 

By  John   Vance  Cheney 

That  swe<!te,st   little  greedy   tiiaid 
Whose  cottage  is  next  door — 

If  any  of  her  roses  fade, 
June  sends  as  many  more. 

The  lucky  ro.sos  over  there! 

Thoy  live  a  summer  day. 
Then  go  to  hc^iven  in  the  hair 

Of  her  across  the  way. 


Madam,   will  you  try  a  package  of 
Heinz  Preserves  at  our  risk  ? 

WE  KNOW   our   Fruit   Preserves   equal  the   finest 
product  of  the  home  kitchen — and  we  are  wilHng 
to  prove  it  to  you  at  our  risk. 

All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  get  a  package  of  Heinz  Preserves,  Fruit 
Butters  or  Jellies  from  your  grocer.  And  if  you  think  you  have  ever 
eaten  better  preserves,  return  them  to  the  grocer  and  he  will  refund 
your  money. 

We  can  make  such  a  guarantee  because  Heinz  Preserves  are  actually  made  the  home 
way.  We  use  a  pound  of  sug'ar  to  a  pound  of  fruit.  We  use  as  great  care  as  the  most 
exacting  housewife;  every  berry  is  hand  picked  and  thoroughly  washed.  Our  kitchens 
are  models  of  cleanliness — as  any  one  of  our  40,000  annual  visitors  will  tell  you — and 
our  cooks  are  experts,  with  years  of  experience.  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  have  un- 
equalled facilities  for  obtaining  the  best  fruits — selected,  fresh  and  luscious. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  Heinz  Preserves,  Fruit  Butters  and  Jellies  are  unetiuallt-ti 
in  flavor,  goodness  and  quality. 

Heinz  Preserves 
Cherry  Damson  Plum  Red  Raspberry 

Strawberry  Black  Raspberry  Pineajiple 

Heinz  Fruit  Butters 

Apple  I'each  Plum 

Heinz  Jellies 

Currant  Quince  Grape  Crabapple 

Grape  Fruit  Marmalade 

Something  new  — Heinz  Grape  Fruit  Marmalade,  made  from  Cuban  Grape  Fruit  with  all  its 
tropic  richness  of  flavor.     Pronounced  by  chefs  as  the  finest  ever  offered. 


Peach 
Blackberry 


Elderberry 


H.  J.   Heinz    Company  —  57    Varieties 

Member  of  Association  for  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Foods 
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This  is  the  Wall  Board  that  is  revolutionizing  interior  construction — 

UTILITY  WALL   BOARD 

does  away  entirely  with  the  need  for  lath  and  plaster — Makes  a  safer,  more  satisfactory  wall  or  ceiling — Does  away  with 
the  muss  and  bother  and  delay  of  applying  lath  and  plaster — Is  more  durable,  more  sanitary,  more  nearly  fireproof— 

And  more  economical — Easy  to  put  on — anyone  who  can  use  a  hammer  and  saw  can  do  it — 

Nailed  direct  to  the  studding  —  or  may  be  put  on  over  old  or  cracked  plaster. 

There  is  a  sample  of  Utility  Wall  Board  and  a  handsomely- 
illustrated    book    waiting    for    you  —  Write    for    it  today. 

XHE      HEF»F»ES     CC:>/VIF»ANV.     -450'7     Rillmoro    St.,    Olnicago 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Itc-i^nH  :iiiil    l':«liiii:it  OS   I' iiriiishcil 

Jno.   Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  iDr  our  ilhi=trated  booklet.  Free. 


Royal  Olivfe  Oil 

^0  Capsules 


prevents  winter  ills 

The  world's  liigliest  i)riced  olive  oil,  put 
lip  in  soft  capsules  that  slip  easily  down  tlie 
throat. 

PURITV  &  QUALITY  won  for  this 
olive  oil  the  gold  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  & 
the  Paris  Expositions. 

Royal  Olive  Oil  Capsules  have  a  world-wide 
sale  among  people  who  know  their  wonder- 
ful health-giving  efficiency. 

They  build  up  the  system,  purify  the  blood 
&  increase  its  germicidal  power — thus  ward- 
ing off  disease.  They  clear  the  complexion 
&  make  you  feel  "fit."  A  great  specific 
for  constipation.    Nutritive  value  97  jier  cent. 

Box  of  120  capsules  $1.00,  delivered. 
Sample  box  (24  capsules)  25c. 

THOMAS    MARTINDALE   &    COMPANY 

1001  /;r-v-^x^vcT^^.^j^ Philadelphia 

Market 
Street 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


MAYOR    LUNN'S    FIVE-CENT    START 

A  SOCIALIST  vietory  may  not  alway.s 
mean  that  a  majority  of  the  voters 
have  been  converted  to  the  Socialist  pro- 
gram, and  a  notable  instance  of  it  was  the 
election  of  the  Rev.  George  W.  Lunn  as 
Mayor  of  Schenectady.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Lunn  is  a  Socialist,  but,  as  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis,  writing  in  The  World  To-Day,  would 
have  us  believe,  the  vote  that  elected  him 
was  a  vote  of  protest  rather  than  of  Social- 
ism. The  vote  should  be  divided,  perhaps, 
upon  the  principle  of  ninety  per  cent,  pro- 
test and  ten  per  cent.  Socialist,  says  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  whether  or  no  the  ninety  per 
cent,  shall  become  Socialist  depends  upon 
what  record  is  made  by  the  preacher- 
mayor  and  his  fellow  partizans  in  ofYlce. 

But,  admitting  that  the  success  of  the 
Socialists  in  Schenectady  Avas  due  largely 
to  a  popular  desire  for  a  radical  cliange,  the 
strength  of  the  movement  for  reform  was 
the  effect,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  vigorous 
and  more  or  less  spectacular  leadership  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lunn.  "His  story,"  the 
biographer  tells  us,  "shows  that  Mayor 
LUnh  is  two  hopeful  things.  H(!  is  an 
hoiie^Tt  man,  and  a  fighting  man."  "That 
he  is  in  no  wise  blurred  as  to  eithc^r  his 
limitations  or  his  possibilities  is  shown  by 


French,    German,  Spanish,   Italian 


Can  lie  leariuil  (luii'iily,  easily  and  pleasantly, 
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what  he  says,"  we  read,  and  what  he  says 
is  that  the  Socialists  of  Schenectady  intend 
to  agitate  for  everything  they  think  is 
good,  and  put  through  whatever  is  possible. 
Mr.  Lewis'  biographical  sketch  of 
Mayor  Lunn  throws  a  vivid  light  upon  one 
of  the  interesting  figures  in  the  radical 
movement  who  are  making  themselves  felt 
in  more  than  one  American  municipality : 

Mr.  Lunn  was  born  in  the  Iowa  village  of 
Lenox,  thirty-nine  years  ago. 

Following  several  hit-or-miss  years  in 
the  Iowa  common  schools,  the  coming 
mayor  of  Schenectady  went  forth  to  con- 
quer the  world.  Lean  in  pocket,  he  was 
rich  in  hope;  for,  aside  from  a  natural  op- 
timism, he  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Pointing  his  young  nose  toward  the 
setting  sun,  boy  Lunn  started  west.  He 
reached  Council  Bluffs  with  but  five  cents 
to  his  name,  and,  the  thither  side  of  the 
Missouri  looking  like  the  promised  land  to 
him,  paid  it  generously  to  a  street-railway 
company  to  take  him  over  to  Omaha. 

In  Omaha  boy  Lunn  drove  a  grocer's 
wagon,  and  didn't  like  it.  He  went  to 
Grand  Island  and  worked  for  an  insurance 
company,  but  found  insurance  as  far  from 
his  ideals  of  a  career  as  was  delivering  salt, 
sugar,  bacon,  saleratus,  and  potatoes  to 
what  side-doors  stood  in  need  of  them. 
What  boy  Lunn  wanted  was  a  college  educa- 
cation,  and  the  question  of  how  to  get  it 
racked  his  days  and  foiled  his  nights  of 
sleep. 

Not  a  stone's  throw  south  of  Omaha  lies 
the  town  of  BeUevue.  The  Bellevue  boast 
is  a  university.  Boy  Lunn,  not  nineteen, 
tapped  at  the  wicket  of  that  seminary. 
He  wanted  to  learn  all  that  Bellevue  could 
teach  him,  and  his  whole  fortune  was  three 
silver  dollars. 

They  took  him  in. 

After  that  the  tides  of  his  destinies, 
while  remarkable  for  eddies  and  cross- 
currents, began  to  move  decisively,  even 
swiftly,  in  the  direction  he  wished  them 
to  go. 

At  Bellevue  boy  Lunn  decided  for  the 
ministry.  There  were,  however,  those 
questions — ever  present  with  us  all — of 
clothes  and  bed  and  three  meals  a  day. 
Boy  Lunn  became  college  librarian.  Then 
he  got  a  license  to  preach.  He  expounded 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Knox  in  a  little 
church  at  La  Platte,  a  town  not  so  distant 
from  Bellevue  but  that  he  could  get  there 
and  back  afoot.  His  reward  was  the 
"plate,"  wliicli  sometimes  mounted  as 
high  as  $2.2.5. 

Having  preached  at  La  Platte,  boy  Lunn 
preached  at  Craig,  and,  by  way  of  varying 
the  monotony,  taught  four  classes  in  the 
Oaig  school.  After  seven  years  of  preach- 
ing and  teaching  and  book-devouring  at 
licllevue,  he  s(!t  his  face  eastward,  to  be 
next  heard  of  at  Prin<'eton,  where  he  came 
seeking  enlightenment  upon  political  econ- 
omy and  literature. 

Hardly  had  Mr.  Lunn,  then  twenty-five 
years  old,  reached  Princeton's  classic 
shades  when  the  Spanish  War  broke  out. 
A  fighter  by  instinct,  Mr.  Lunn  enlisted. 
M(!  got  as  far  as  Jacksonville,  where,  if  he 
killed  no  Spaniards,  he  caught  the  fever 
which  came  nigh  killing  him.  The  fever 
disposed  of  and  defeated,  he  again  took  up 
tho.so  Princeton  studies. 

From  Princeton  Mr.  Lunn  went  to  the 
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Union  Theological  School.  In  1901  he 
became  assistant  rector  of  the  Lafayette 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn.  Also 
he  took  unto  himself  a  wife.  Three  years 
later  he  was  '"called"  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church — an  aristocratic  body — of 
Schenectady.  About  this  time,  too,  Union 
College  invested  him  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity — not,  however,  without 
doubts,  and  something  of  an  argument. 

Thus  far,  it  is  to  be  fancied,  Mr.  Lunn 
had  been  in  error  as  to  his  vocation.  He 
wanted  to  help  his  hour,  uplift  his  times. 
And  yet  his  native  bent,  had  he  rightly 
judged  it,  was  toward  politics  rather  than 
the  church.  He  was  hardly  warm  in  that 
Schenectady  pulpit  before  the  back  fin  of 
this  truth  began  to  cut  the  surface  of  his 
sermons.  He  denounced  Satan,  preached 
down  sin,  which  was  all  right;  but  as  a 
concrete  expression  of  both  he  seized  upon 
the  local  street-car  company.  This  was 
sorely  calculated  to  snarl  matters,  since  a 
managing  influence  of  the  sinful  street-car 
company  was  a  managing  influence  of  Mr. 
Lunn's  church. 

And  so  a  storm  broke  about  the  daunt- 
less ears  of  Mr.  Lunn,  who,  so  far  from 
being  cowed,  stood  as  might  another  pul- 
pit Ajax  defying  the  street-car  lightning. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  street-ear  pre- 
vailed over  righteousness,  and  Mr.  Lunn 
was  called  upon  to  resign  his  charge. 

Having  given  up  his  $350  a  month,  Mr. 
Lunn  was  on  the  eve  of  quitting  Schenec- 
tady. His  stars  said  otherwise.  Fifteen 
hundred  workingmen,  who  liked  his  street- 
car-company views,  headed  him  off  with  a 
l)roposal  that  he  preach  in  the  Mohawk 
Theater.  Mr.  Lunn  pondered  the  notion. 
There  was  something  sincere  in  the  manner 
of  those  fifteen  hundred  workingmen.  For 
one  reassuring  thing,  they  were  not  afraid 
of  a  street-car  company.  Mr.  Lunn 
accepted  the  "call,"  and  preached  in  the 
theater.  Then  he  started  The,  Weekltj 
Citizen;  and  because  he  was  free  and  full 
and  fiery  as  to  local  affairs,  especially  that 
street-car  company,  the  success  of  The 
Citizen  was  instant  and  astonishing. 

The  Jay  Street  Congregational  Church 
yoked  up  with  Mr.  Lunn's  theater  church 
— which  had  been  named  the  United 
Pc^ople's  Church — and  Mr.  Lunn  preached 
in  the  Jay  Street  Church  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  theater  in  the  evening.  He  got 
an  annual  $1,000  less  than  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  had  paid  him;  but  no  one 
asked  him  to  wear  a  street-car  muzzle. 

Thus  stood  affairs  with  Mr.  Lunn  when, 
last  Septemb(^r,  the  Socialists  cam(i  asking 
that  he  make  the  run  for  mayor.  As  all 
good  husbands  should  do,  Mr.  Lunn  asked 
liis  wife.  She  approving,  b(^  said  "Yes." 
The  Socialists  set  his  namc^  at  the  top  of 
their  ticket,  and  to  the  horror  of  his  oppo- 
n(^nts  he  went  over  them  like  a  landslide. 

What  of  Mr.  Lunn  personally? 

For  one  fortimate  matter,  he  is  capable^  of 
a  i)ersuasiv(!  oratory.  Th(>re  are  few  to-day 
wliom  the  world  would  speak  of  as  Ciceros. 
Still,  even  in  its  proudest  hour  of  purest 
eloquence,  Mr.  Lunn  would  not  have  been 
overlooked. 

As  assisting  his  eloquence,  Mr.  Lunn  has 
an  atmosphere  that  attracts.  Tall,  lithe, 
straight  as  a  lance,  of  keen  but  kindly  eye, 
expression  sensitive  yet  indomitable,  he  is 
the  picture  of  what  he  is — the  fighting 
scholar. 

Mr.   Lunn  is  a  born  leader.     Men  11  k(^ 
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Jiim,  rely  on  him.  He  has  sentiment,  he  has 
romance,  he  has  sympathy.  Withal,  he 
has  a  store  of  common  sense,  which, 
coupled  with  his  hot-blood  integrities,  will 
ever  keep  him  in  the  forefront  of  affairs. 

The  one  fault  of  Mr.  Lunn — if  fault  it  be 
— is  that  he  goes  to  contest  over-greedily. 
But  he  wars  at  noon,  makes  no  night 
attacks,  assails  no  weaklings,  oppresses 
not  the  helpless. 

All  in  all,  the  world  will  never  have  too 
many  Lunns.     May  he  prosper! 


TINKER'S    BIG    BAT 

CHRISTOPHER  MATHEWSON,  the 
star  pitcher  of  the  New  York 
"Giants,"  has  been  for  years  considered 
the  most  scientific  pitcher  in  the  game.  In 
•dissimilar  fashion,  Joseph  Tinker,  of  the 
Chicago  "Cubs,"  was  always  regarded  as 
•one  of  the  most  unscientific  of  batters. 
•Consequently,  when  these  two  came  to- 
gether, something  was  more  than  likely  to 
happen.  And  that  "something"  was  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Tinker  usually  struck  out. 
But  this,  says  Mathewson,  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  was  most  unfortunately  not 
always  to  be.    One  day,  he  says: 

I  struck  him  out  three  times  in  suc- 
■cession  with  low  curves  over  the  outside 
•corner.  Instead  of  getting  disgusted  with 
himself  he  began  to  think  and  reason. 
He  knew  that  I  was  feeding  him  that  low 
curve  over  the  outside  corner,  and  he 
started  to  look  for  an  antidote.  He  had 
always  taken  a  short,  choppy  swing  at  the 
ball.  When  he  went  to  the  club-house 
after  the  game  in  which  he  struck  out 
three  times  he  was  very  quiet,  so  I  have 
t)een  told.  He  was  just  putting  on  his 
last  sock  when  he  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
leg  and  exclaimed: 
"I've  got  it!" 

"Got  what?"  asked  Johnny  Evers,  who 
happened  to  be  sitting  next  to  Tinker. 

"Got  the  way  to  hit  Matty,  who  had 
me  looking  as  if  I  came  from  the  home 
for  the  blind  out  there  to-day,"  answered 
Joe. 

"I  should  say  he  did,"  replied  Evers. 
"But  if  you've  found  a  way  to  hit  him, 
whj',  I'm  from  away  out  in  Missouri  near 
the  Ozark  Mountains." 

"Wait  till  he  pitches  again,"  said  Tinker 
by  v/ay  of  conclusion,  as  he  took  his  dia- 
mond ring  from  the  trainer  and  left  the 
club-house. 

It  was  a  four-game  series  in  Chicago, 
and  I  had  struck  Tinker  out  three  times 
in  the  first  contest.  McGraw  decided  that 
I  should  pitch  the  last  game  as  well. 
Two  men  were  on  the  bases  and  two  were 
out  when  Tink(>r  came  to  the  bat  for  the 
first  time  in  this  battle,  and  the  outfielders 
moved  in  closer  for  him,  as  he  had  always 
been  what  is  known  as  a  "chop"  hitter. 

1  immediately  noticed  something  differ- 
ent about  his  style  as  he  svi  himself  at  the 
plat(v  and  then  it  struck  me  that  he  was 
standing  back  of  the  box  and  had  a  long 
bat.  Before  this  he  had  always  chf)k(Kl  his 
oat  short  and  stood  up  close*.  Now  1  ol)- 
served  that  ho  had  his  stick  way  down  by 
the  handle. 

Bresnahan  was  catching,  and  he  sig- 
naled   for    the    regular    prescription    for 
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We  Do  It  Right  in  44  States 

360  Days'  Free  Trial 


Guaranteed  by  Bond- 
Andrews  Engineers 


=n 


are  men  of  expert  ability  in  the  heating  line — ex- 
perts who  do  nothing  but  study  the  conditions 
governing  each  job  and  design  the  plant  (boiler, 
piping,  radiators  and  all)  to  give  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency. 25  Years'  Experience  in  the  Cold  North- 
west in  Contracting,  Manufacturing  and  Design- 
ing heating  plants  for  all  classes  of  buildings 
from  modem  cottages  to  the  largest  public  and 
private  buildings  enables  them  to  desigrii 
you  a  plant  with  highest  efficiency. 

Andreivs 
"Hired  Man"  Thermostat 

Tliis  famous  heat  controller  takes  complete 
eliargeof  the  dam  person  you  rfurnaceor  boiler. 
It  will  keep  the  temperature  of  your  room  at 
any  degree  you  wish  to  set  it  at.  Guaranteed  for 
life.  Sold  regularly  at  $20,  but  as  a  special  30 
days*  feature  we  offer  it  free  to  anyone  an- 
swering this  ad  and  buying  an  Andrews  Heat- 
ing Plant.  See  coupon.  Clock  attachment 
$5.00  extra.  Set  clock  attach- 
I  ment  for  change  in  temperature  ¥7^  1717 
fat  any  time  and  it  will  open  or  p  l\  Fa  Fa 
close  dampers  as  you  desire. 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

Regurgitating 
Safety  Valve  System 

This  Safety  Valve  is  an  Andrews  patent.  It  is 
so  effective  that  it  has  brouglu  out  several  un- 
satisfactory imitations.  In  very  cold  weatlier  it 
increases  the  capacity  of  piping-,  makes  your  radi- 
ators one-half  hotter,  and  enables  you  to  heat  up 
your  house  evenly  as  quickly  as  with  steam,  with 
(lut  steam  plant  disadvantages.  Stops 
" boil in;^ over.'*  Simple, aiitfinialic. safe. 


Andrews    Steel    Boilers 

Those  boilers  are  made  in  two  styles 
— VertiL'al  and  Loconiotive.  They  are 
made  fntirely  of  steel  plate  like  bi^ 
power  b<)ilers.  Their desi£:n  affords  much 
more  fire  travel  than  other  boilers,  and 
the  intinw'te  cuiitact  of  fire  and  water 
enables  them  to  heat  quickly  on  a  small  /?**^4JJ  ii,(S 
amount  of  fuel.     The  firo-pot  is  deep;  ^^ 

combustion  chamber  is  ample  for  burn- 
ingof  gases;  all  parts  and  flues  are  easily  ac- 
cessible for  cleaning,  the  grate  is  latest  pattern, 
most  efficient  and  durable.       Read  all  al)out  their 
fuel  saving  features  in  our  bi?  free  book  on  h.atin" 
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$20 
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1245  Heating  BIdg.. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Get  Our  Estimate  and 
Big   Book 

on    HEATING 
FREE 

Do  not  buy  a  hcatingplantof  any  style 
until  you  read  our  72- Page  l>ook  on  heat- 
ing. With  it,  also,  we  will  send  you  a 
free  estimate  on  our  plant  to  fit  your  ex- 
act conditions.  Send  us  architects"  plans 
or  rough  sketch  of  each  of  the  floors  of 
the  home  to  be  heated,  shovvinsr  sizes, 
lioisht  of  ceilings,  windows,  doors,  etc.. 
I  and  we  will  send  you  an  estimate  of  the 
complete  cost  of  an  Andrews  Plant  all 
ready  to  screw  together  and  delivered. 
freight  pr»>i)aid.  at  your  nearest  railroad 
station.  Old  houses  easily  fitted  with- 
out defacing  walls, 

$20   Thermostat  Free 

To  every  one  ansuenuir  this  advertisement  and 
older ing  an  Andrews  Plant  diri-et  of  us  or 
through  a  dealer  during  1912.  we  will  give,  abso- 
lutely free,  an  Andrews  "Hired  Man'*  Thermostat. 
Ask  for  an  estimnte  right  away  and  thereby  assure 
yourself  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain  this  "Guaran- 
teed For  Life"  Heat  Regulator.  In  writing  pi. 
;.'i\e  n:uiK'.s  of  two  persons  who  might  buy. 


The  Rochester  Rotary  Washer 

MEANS    GREATER   ECONOMY  IN    THE   HOME 

It  will  iriish  )ii()n-  clolliis  clitnirr  \i\  less  M'l/if.  with  less  ircar  on  clothes 
iipi  rittor  and  liuuliiiir.  than  any  otlier  w.-islier. 

'I'lii'so  arc  soino  of  tlu-  reasons  ic/i;/.-  1.  Oalvanizcd  iron  tub— no  leaks. 
>.  Wooden  and  zinc  <>lin(liT  no  rust  stains  on  clothes — no  grease  to  clean 
otr  cylinder.  :!.  Continuous  motion  in  one  direc'tion,  which  may  Ix-  either 
direction— no  lost  motion— no  coniplicalioii.  1-.  Winjrs  in  cylinder  whi<-h  keep 
clothes  from  packing.  (This  t'catine  ))atcided.)  .'>.  Wriujier  attachnient. 
«.  May  be  operated  by  hand,  water  motor,  electric  motor  or  sras  engine. 
7.  Capacity,  10  sheets  or  their  equivalent.  «.  Brass  faucet,  1"  opening — water 
(luickly  drawn  oil". 

A  Imniitrii  iiidchhif  adaptiil  Id  t)ir  liimir.     II  does  its  work  scifiiliticaUu 
and  tlioVDimh)]!  by  suc-tion  of  hot  suds  throutrh  the  meshes  of  the  clothes. 
Lit  iissriiil  iidK  iiur  cdtiihuiiii-  itl   facts.    Sat  isfai'tiDii  ixisitirili/  iiittimiitreil. 

205  CUTLER  BLDG.. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ROCHESTER  ROTARY  WASHER  CO. 
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CANITA! 

,  ITHE  MODERN 

L/ WALL  COVERING 


Spring — 

House 

Beautifying 

Time !  S'^'^ 

This  time  forget  the  old  standards — adopt 
today's — use  Modern  Wall  Covering — 
SANITAS. 

S ANITAS  has  all  the  attractiveness  of  the 
finest  wall  papers  and  fabrics.  In  fact  their 
effects  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  dull 
finished  decorative  and  tinted  SANITAS, 
but  none  of  their  disadvantages. 

SANITAS  is  sanitary  and  washable.  You 
can  clean  your  walls  with  a  damp  cloth. 
SANITAS  holds  its  color,  will  not  tear, 
crack  or  decompose.  It's  always  fresh  and 
attractive  in  appearance.  Cleaner,  more 
he£Jthful  and  practical  than  other  materials. 

You  can  have  glazed  SANITAS  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  pantry  and  passages 
in   all    plain    and    fancy    tile    effects. 

Send  today  for  helpful  deco- 
rative suggestions  for  new 
interior  treatments. 

Let  us  know  your  require- 
ments. Our  Home  Decora- 
tion Department  will  helpyou. 

STANDARD    OIL    CLOTH   COMPANY 

Dept.  M.  320  Broadway,  New  York 


sramn'^s  MER/TAS 

Meritas  is  the  guaranteea  tao.e  oil 
cloth.  If  you  find  any  dec.ler  not  sell- 
ing Meritas,  send  us  his  name  and 
you'll  receive   one-half  dozen    hand- 


J© 


EVEICrYMtD  some  Meritas  doilies  free. 


Expansive  Breathing 

A  book  that  f  uUv  explains 
how  to  vitalize  tne  Blood 
through  proper  breathing. 
Correct  breathing  (bom 
sexes)  described  by  dia- 
grams,etc.  Book  contains  64 
pages  of  important  informa- 
tion on  Chest  Expansion, 
Lung  Development  and  Inter- 
nal Kxercise.  Includes  Special 
Breathing  Kxerciscs;  Endors- 
ed by  Physicians  —  Accepted  by 
the  Is'ational  Medical  Library. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  10c — 
coin  or  stamps 

P.    Von  BoeckmaDn,    R.    S. 

1351  TermiDal  BIdg. 
103  Park  Are.,       New  York  Citr 


Tinker.  VVith  a  lot  of  confidence  I  handed 
him  that  old  low  curve.  He  evidently 
expected  it,  for  he  stept  almost  across 
the  plate  and  with  that  long  bat  drove 
the  ball  to  right  field  for  two  bases  over 
the  head  of  George  Browne,  who  was 
l)layiug  close  up  to  the  infield,  scoring 
l>oth  runs  and  e\entually  winning  the 
game. 

"I've  got  your  number  now,  Matty!"  he 
shouted  at  me  as  he  drew  up  at  second  base. 

I  admit  that  he  has  had  it  quite  fre- 
quently since  he  switched  his  batting 
style.  Now  the  outfielders  move  back 
when  Tinker  comes  to  the  plate,  for  if  he 
connects  he  hits  "'em  far"  with  that  long 
hat.  Ever  since  the  day  he  adopted  the 
"pole"  he  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side,  and 
has  broken  up  many  a  game. 


WHEN  "FIGHTING  BOB"  WAS 
"  LITTLE  BREECHES  " 

LITTLE  BREECHES"  was  a  sobri- 
quet given  to  two  persons,  one 
fictitious  and  the  other  real.  The  first 
was  the  hero  of  John  Hay's  verse;  the 
second,  a  youngster  of  flesh  and  blood 
who,  later  in  life,  was  none  other  than  the 
late  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans.  Hay 
wrote  his  verses  back  in  Civil  War  times, 
and  it  was  then  that  Evans  was  nicknamed 
by  Washakie,  a  Snake  Indian  chief.  The 
Youth's  Companion,  which  quotes  from 
Admiral  Evans'  book,  "A  Sailor's  Log," 
wonders  whether  the  poet  knew  the 
promising  young  naval  officer  at  the  time 
the  verses  were  written,  and  whether  the 
latter' s  reminiscences  furnished  the  name 
for  his  hero.  The  Youth's  Companion 
summarizes  and  quotes  the  story  thus: 

Young  Evans  had  been  appointed  to 
Annapolis  by  the  delegate  from  Utah, 
altho  he  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  he 
had  to  journey  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  his  cadetship  by 
residence  in  the  new  territory. 

Washakie,  a  Snake  Indian  chief,  met  the 
party  of  which  Evans  was  a  member  at  the 
ford  of  the  Green  River.  He  took  a  great 
fancy  to  the  young  Virginian — then  hardly 
fourteen  years  old — and  instantly  named 
him  "Little  Breeches." 

"At  the  request  of  Washakie,"  the  narra- 
tive proceeds,  "I  was  allowtnl  to  go  on  a 
ten  days'  visit  to  his  camp.  It  was  agreed 
that  if  the  party  had  to  move  before  my 
return,  vay  belongings  should  be  left  at 
the  ferry,  and  that  I  sliould  finish  the  jour- 
ney with  some  other  party. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  my  fear  of 
treachery,  I  should  have  enjoyed  my 
experience  very  much.  Washakie  was  six 
feet  tall — the  finest-looking  Indian  I  ever 
saw — and  I  afterward  learned  that  he 
had  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites, 
and  had  served  them  on  many  occasions. 

"The  tribe  numbered  about  a  thousand 
persons,  and  when  we  camped  their  dogs 
and  ponies  seemed  to  cover  the  country  for 
miles  round.  The  ponies  were  so  well 
trained  that  a  warrior  could  step  from  his 
wigwam  and  whistle  or  call  his  own  pony 
from  the  drove  feeding  on  the  prairie  some 
distance  away. 

"During  the  days  we  marched  or  hunted. 


A  Good  Cup 

of  Coffee 

Starts  the  Day  Right 


"UNIVERSAL 


5 


The  acknowledged  superi- 
ority of  the  Universal"  over 
all  others  is  due  to  its  patented 
valve     and      puni])ing      process 

which  circulates  from  six 
to  ten  times  more  water 
than  any  other  percolator. 

Its  patented  filter  cup  cover 
evenly  distributes  the  water  over 
all  the  coffee  and  extracts  a  greater 
amount  of  coffee  essence  or  strength 
from  each  grain. 

Percolation  is  completed 
before  the  boiling  point  is  reached 
thus  eliminating  the  evil  effects 
and  unpleasant  taste  of  boiled 
coffee. 

The  "Universal" 
makes  a  more  de- 
licious, aromatic 
beverage  at  a 
minimum  expense 
and  in  less  time 
than  any  other 
percolator.  Saves 
its  cost  many 
times  over. 

"  Universal  "  6  Cup 

Percolators  can   be 

had  for  .|a.50  up. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

of  "  Universal " 

Household   Helps. 

LANDERS,   FRARY 

&  CLARK, 
471  Commercial  St., 
For  the  Table  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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LOW   PRICES 


for  this 
handsome 


FENCE 


100  otliiT  stvlcs.    Miiny  chi'Tipcr  Ihiin  wood— all  bntter.     For  Lawns, 
Ctitjrcti.'s,  I*:irk«,  <-li-.     Wrilt'  tor  l^aitcrn   Book  aiifi  HpPci:Ll  ofTiT. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..        Box  077,       DECATUR,  IND. 


WEAK  EYES?  INFLAMED? 
.SMART?  FULL  OF  STICKS? 

'USE 


D«- 


,„.  THOMPSONS 


ISAAC 


fresfiens  and  strengthens    ,.,  — 

the  delicate  tissues.  Should  form  a  part 
of  the  daily  toilet.    Booklet  free. 
25<tS0LD  EVERYWHERE  2St 


JOII.\  ij.  THO.MPNOIV,  80.\S  &  CO. 
I0»  HIvfr  St.,Tioj,  N.y. 
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and  at  night  I  was  expected  to  wrestle  ' 
with  the  Indian  lads  of  my  own  age,  which 
always  amused  the  chief.     I  could  throw 
them,  as  a  rule,  but  their  hides  were  so 
well  greased  I  could  never  hold  them  down. 

"One  ncident  I  remember  vividly.  We 
were  camped  near  a  creek  where  willows 
grew  plentifully,  and  I  cut  and  made  a 
willow  whistle.  When  I  walked  in  among 
the  warriors  and  blew  a  sharp  blast  on  my 
whistle  there  was  a  great  scattering  and 
seizing  of  arms.  Nobody  had  ever  seen 
such  a  thing,  and  for  two  days  I  was  kept 
busy  whittling  out  whistles.  It  was  a 
strange  sight  to  see  these  grown  men — 
and  women,  too — walking  about,  solemnly 
tooting  on  willow  whistles! 

"Washakie  brought  me  back  to  the 
ferry  on  time,  which  surprized  some  of  the 
party,  who  had  thought  me  gone  for  good. 
On  the  way  he  talked  with  me  about  the 
advantages  that  would  come  if  I  would  let 
him  adopt  me — the  ponies  I  should  own, 
and  the  chance  of  marrying  one  of  his  own 
daughters  some  day.  But  Indian  life  had 
less  charm  for  me  the  more  I  saw  of  it. 
I  thanked  him  as  best  I  could,  but  I  was 
glad  when  the  river  and  several  miles  of 
prairie  lay  between  me  and  my  Snake 
friends." 


MARK    TWAIN'S    LUCKY    FAILURE 

"T^HAT  Mark  Twain  became  a  writer 
■*■  against  his  Avill  is  shown  by  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine  in  the  fourth  of  his  inter- 
esting series  of  articles  entitled  "  Mark 
Twain,"  which  are  appearing  in  Harper's 
Magazine.  It  was  only  after  his  absolute 
failure  as  a  gold-miner,  and  when  he  had 
to  abandon  what,  in  his  case,  had  proved 
to  be  a  rainbow  trail  and  go  to  work  for.  a 
living,  that  he  accepted  his  first  job  as  a 
newspaper  reporter.  Clemens'  abandon- 
ment of  mining  as  a  career  in  1862  was  "  a 
reluctant  and  gradual  surrender,"  to  use 
Mr.  Paine's  own  words.  He  was  offered 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week  by  the  editors 
of  the  Virginia  City  (Nevada)  Enterprise, 
and  "in  "  Roughing  It  '  we  are  led  to 
believe,"  says  Mr.  Paine,  "  that  the 
author  regarded  this  ^s  a  gift  from  heaven, 
and  accepted  it  straightwaj\  As  a  matter 
of  fa(!t,  he  fasted  and  prayed  a  good  while 
over  the  '  call.'  "  Mr.  Paine  goes  on  to 
say: 

There  was  no  desperate  eagerness  to 
break  into  literature,  even  under  those 
urgent  conditions.  It  meant  the  surrender 
of  all  hope  in  th(!  mines,  the  confession  of 
another  failure.  He  had  never  failed  in  his 
earlier  undertakings;  he  had  written 
exuberantly  of  his  impending  wealth;  to 
acknowledge  defeat  would  be  hard;  to 
accept  it  still ;  harder.  On  August  7  he 
wrote  again  to'  Orion.  He  had  written  to 
IJarstow,  he  said,  asking  when  they 
thought  he  might  be  needed.  He  was 
playing  for  time  to  consider.  Closing,  he 
adds: 

Now  I  shall  leave  at  midnight  to-night, 
alone  and  on  foot,  for  a  walk  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  through  a  totally  unin- 
habited country,  and  it  is  barely  possiljle 
that  mail  facilities  may  prove  infernally 
slow.     But  do  iiou   write  Barstow   that   I 


FIRESTONE'S  WAY  of  get- 
ting extra  mileage  out  of  a 
tire  is  to  build  extra  mileage  into  it. 

That  is  why  "  Firestone  "  Tires  cost  con- 
siderably more  to  build  than  others — stouter 
construction,  more  durable  rubber,  more 
rigid  inspection — and  why  they  have  never 
had  an  off-year. 

The  small  price  difference  commanded 
by  "Firestone"  Tires  over  tires  made  the 
ordinary  way  is  paid  back,  many  times  over, 
in  extra  miles  of  service  —  the  Most  Miles 
per  Dollar  of  cost. 

THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive   Tire  and  Rim  Makers  " 

AKRON,    OHIO,  AND    ALL    PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


YOU  DRIVE  FAST 


«< 


will  clear  the  way 


Safety  depends  on  efficient  signaling.       The 

Samson"  Electric  Auto  Horn 

The  "Samson" 
gives  a  polite 
warning.  Its 
strong  persua- 
sive, musical 
tones  never  star- 
tle nor  offend. 

g  Styles 

\Vi  ite  today  for 
<  ircular  and  spe- 
( ial  price. 
AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  6419  St.tf  St..  CHICAGO 


l.mid,  Slmplo, 
II.'lliilM.' 


Can  You  Shave? 

Rub  a  little ''Sin  One' 

on   your    razor  strop  till 

leather  becomes    soft  and 

pliable  ;    draw  razor  blade 

,  between  thumb  and  finj^er 

1^  moistened  with  "3  In  One"; 

'  £  then  strop.   The  razor  cuts 

^  5  times  as  easy  and  clean; 

holds  the  edge  longer.  "A 

«  Razor  Saver    for    Every 

»CV^  Shaver"  which  pives   the 

scientific    reasons,  and   ai 

(generous  trial   bottle  unti 

free.    Write  to-day. 

3  in  One  Oil  Co. 

138  titn  Btrert 

Acff  YorL 
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QhiQlats 


W  V  REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

^t}^  IBaintg  Vi[\vd  £obcrc6 
€an6§  €oate6 

The  singer's  tones 
are  more  dulcet, 
the  speaker's  voice 
more  clear,  when 
Chiclets  are  used 
to  ease  and  refresh 
the  mouth  and 
throat.  The  refine- 
ment of  chewing 
gum  for  people  of 
refinement.  It's 
the  pepperment — 
the  true  mint. 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards 
in  the  packages.  You  can 
secure  a  beautiful  Bird 
Album  free. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

5c.    the   Ounce    and   in   5c., 
10c.  and  25c.  Packets 


SEN-SEN  CHICLET 

COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Tower 

New  York 


Caementium  Sales  Co. 

ofTers  you  a  new  and 
improTed  liquid  cement— 

QUIXO 

The  adhesive  that  sticks  per- 
Dianeiilly  iiiateriais  not  alike, 
Bui'li  us  wood  and  metal. 
Sets  like  rock— mends  to  stay, 
iioodortoii.  Kaay  to  use.  Does 
not  stick  to  I  he  fln^ers.  Mends 
metal,  wood,  mailile.  oliiiia, 
trlass — ev<r>  ihiiiK  exi'ept  cellu- 
1<jk1,  ruhl>er  and  black  lead. 
Air  tight  btjttle,  with  screw 
cover  easily  opened. 

CjCIXO  wili  save  you  many  a  dollar 

2!>c.  at  all  stores.  If  yon  can't  get 
It,  send  2&C.  for  full  sizt-d  l>ottle  to 
W.AI.TKK  .IANVIEK,4l!l  Canal  St., 
NKW  YOKK,  Hole  Agent  for  U.S.A. 


have  left  here  for  a  week  or  so,  and  in  ease 
he  should  want  me  he  must  write  me  here, 
or  let  me  know  through  you." 

He  had  gone  into  the  wilderness  to  fight 
out  his  battle  alone.  But  eight  days  later, 
when  he  had  returned,  there  was  still  no 
decision.  In  a  letter  to  Pamela  of  this 
date  he  refers  plaj^ully  to  the  diseoniforts 
of  his  cabin,  and  mentions  a  hope  that  he 
will  spend  the  winter  in  San  Francisco, 
but  there  is  no  reference  in  it  to  any  news- 
paper prospects,  nor  to  the  mines,  for  that 
matter.  His  friends  Phillips,  Howland, 
and  Higbie  would  seem  to  have  given  up 
by  this  time,  and  he  was  camping  "  with 
Dan  Twing  and  a  dog  " — a  combination 
amusingly  described.  It  is  a  pleasant 
enough  letter,  but  the  note  of  discourage- 
ment creeps  in: 

"  I  did  think  for  a  while  of  going  home 
this  fall;  but  when  I  found  that  that  was, 
and  had  been,  the  cherished  intention  and 
the  darling  aspiration  every  year  of  these 
old  care-worn  Californians  for  twelve 
weary  years,  I  felt  a  little  uncomfortable; 
so  I  stole  a  march  on  Disappointment  and 
said  I  would  not  go  home  this  fall.  This 
country  suits  me,  and  it  shall  suit  me 
whether  or  no." 

And  here  is  more  from  Mr.  Paine's 
narrative : 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  hot,  dusty 
August  day  when  a  worn,  travel-stained 
pilgrim  drifted  into  the  office  of  The  Terri- 
torial Enterprise,  then  in  its  new  building 
on  C  Street,  and,  loosening  a  heavy  roll  of 
blankets  from  his  shoulders,  dropt  wearily 
into  a  chair. 

He  wore  a  rusty  slouch  hat,  no  coat,  a 
faded  blue  flannel  shirt,  and  a  navy 
revolver.  His  trousers  were  hanging  on 
his  boot-tops.  A  tangle  of  reddish-brown 
hair  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  mass  of 
tawny  beard,  dingy  with  alkali  dust, 
dropt  half-way  to  his  waist. 

Aurora  lay  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  Virginia  City — hard,  hilly  miles.  He 
had  walked  that  distance,  carrying  his 
heavy  load.  Editor  Goodman  was  absent 
at  the  moment,  but  the  other  proprietor, 
Dennis  E.  McCarthy,  signified  that  the 
caller  might  state  his  errand.  The  wan- 
derer regarded  him  with  a  far-away  look, 
and  said,  absently,  and  with  leisurely 
reflection: 

"  My  starboard  leg  seems  to  be  un- 
shipped. I'd  like  about  a  hundred  yards  of 
line;  I  think  I  am  falling  to  pieces."  Then 
he  added:  "  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Barstow  or 
Mr.  Goodman.  My  name  is  Clemens,  and 
I'vt^  come  to  write  for  the  paper." 

It  was  the  master  of  the  world's  widest 
estate,  come  to  claim  his  kingdom. 

William  H.  Wright,  who  had  won  a 
wide  celebrity  on  the  coast  as  "  Dan  de 
Quille,"  was  in  the  editorial  chair,  and 
took  charge  of  the  new  arrival.  He  was 
going  on  a  trip  to  the  States  soon;  and 
it  was  mainly  on  this  account  that  the 
new  man  had  been  engaged.  The  "  Josh  " 
letters  [Clemens  had  signed  himself 
"  Josh  "  to  a  few  letters  written  previous 
to  this  time]  were  very  good,  in  Dan's 
opinion;  he  gave  their  author  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  took  him  around  to  his  board- 
ing-place. It  was  the  beginning  of  an 
association  that  continued  during  Samuel 
Clemens'  stay  in  Virginia  City,  and  of  a 
friendship  that  lasted  many  years. 


Ro^-dfeeked 
cKildr^i 

Are  your  boys  and  girls  bubbling 
over  with  bodily  health?  They 
should  be.  A  daily  breakfast  of 
Ralston  will  supply  them  with 
energy  for  the  day,  and  give  them  a 
substantial  surplus  to  grow  up  on. 

Ralston  Wheat  Food 

is  just  the  best  w^hole  hard  w^heat, 
ground  into  golden  brow^n  granules 
that  cook  up  into  the  nuttiest,  meat- 
iest dish  you  ever  tasted.  Children, 
just  love*  it.  And  they  need  the 
solid  nourishment  that  Ralston, 
provides. 

Ralston  is  not  factory  cooked 
— it  comes  in  condensed  form, 
to  be  cooked  fresh  for  every 
breakfast — therefore  more  econ- 
omical than  other  foods.  A  cup 
makes  six  breakfasts  —  a  box 
makes  fifty 
bow^ls,  w^hen 
cooked. 

Don't  delay!  give 
your  boys  and  girls 
Ralston  Wheat  Food 
— it  will  make  thera 
strong,  rugged  and 
healthy.  Begin  to- 
I  rnorrow;  you'll  like 
it,  too. 

Purina  Whole  Wheat  Flour 

makes  (lellcioiis  nourishing  bread, 
nmfllns,    rolls,   etc.      Try    it  too. 

Ralston  Purina  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Advertising 
That 

Enrolls 

students  school  pnnapal 

and  college  president.  If  you  have  not  seen 
a  copy  wnte  us  on  your  school  letter-head 
and  we  will  send  you  one  by  return  mail. 

Address  The  School  Department 
LITERARY  DIGEST  New  York 


is  the  title  of 
a  helpful  little 
book  which 
should  be  in 
the  hands  of 
every     private 
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Awful. — "  Is  my  hat  on  straight?  II 
"  No.     One  eye  shows." — Life. 
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A  New  Title. — 't  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the 
reporter,  "  but  are  you  Mr.  Spudde,  the 
Potato  King?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  like  that  term,"  re- 
plied the  murphy  magnate,  testily.  "  Oil 
kings  and  cattle  kings  and  the  like  are  so 
common.  Call  me  the  potatentate." — 
Harper  s  Magazine. 


In  a  Glass  House. — Mrs.  Brown — 
"  Mrs.  Jones  has  the  worst  habit !  " 

Mr.  Brown—"  What  is  it,  dear?  " 

Mrs.  Brown — "  She  turns  around  and 
looks  back  every  time  we  pass  on  the 
street !  " 

Mr.  Brown — "  How  do  you  know  she 
does?  " — Judge. 


Different  Complexion. — A  stranger  in 
Boston  was  once  interested  to  discover, 
when  dining  with  friends,  that  the  dessert 
he  would  have  classed  as  cream  layer  cake 
at  home,  was  known  in  Boston  as  Wash- 
ington pie.  The  next  time  he  lunched  at 
a  restaurant  he  ordered  the  same  thing; 
but  the  waiter  put  before  him  a  rather 
heavy-looking  square  of  cake  covered  with 
chocolate.  A  puzzled  expression  came 
over  his  face  as  he  said  reprovingly:  ."  I 
ordered  Washington  pie,  waiter." 
"  That  is  Washington  pie,  sir." 
"  Well,"  expostulated  the  disappointed 
man,  "  I  did  not  mean  Booker  T.  I  want 
George." — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Some  Mourner. — Down  in  Georgia  a 
negro,  who  had  his  life  insured  for  several 
hvmdred  dollars,  died  and  left  the  money 
to  his  widow.  She  immediately  bought 
herself  a  very  elaborate  mourning  outfit. 

Showing  her  purchases  to  her  friend,  she 
was  very  particular  in  going  into  detail  as 
to  prices  and  all  incidental  particulars. 
Her  friend  was  very  much  imprest,  and 
remarked : 

"  Them  sho  is  fine  does,  but,  befo' 
Heaven,  what  is  you  goin'  to  do  wid  all  dis 
black  underwear?  " 

The  bereaved  one  sighed : 

"Chile,  when  I  mourns  I  mourns." — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


A  Modest  Note. — Reginald  De  Koven 
told  at  a  musicale  in  Chicago  a  pretty  story 
in  praise  of  modesty. 

"  A  group  of  tourists,"  he  said,  "  visited 
in  Bonn  Beethoven's  house.  One  of  the 
tourists,  a  girl  of  twenty  or  so,  sat  down 
at  Beethoven's  piano  and  played  the 
'  Moonlight  Sonata  '  none  too  well — 
Beethoven's  own  work,  in  his  own  room, 
on  his  own  piano  ! 

"  When  the  girl  had  finished  she  arose 
and  said  to  the  old  caretaker: 

"  '  I  suppose  lots  of  famous  musi- 
cians have  been  here  and  played  on  this 
instrument?' 

"  '  Well,  miss,'  the  caretaker  answ(>red, 
gravely,  '  Padcrewski  was  here  last  year, 
and  his  friends  urged  him  to  play,  but  he 
shook  his  head  and  said: 

No;    I  am   not  worthy."  .'  ." — New 

York  Tribune. 


]  Burpee  is  a  Name  that 


^ 


has  been  long 
considered 
synonymous 
with  The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  Planters  everywhere  who  value 
Quality  in  seeds  are  invited  to  write  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  BURPEE'S 
Annual  FOR  1912,  which  is  acknowledged  as  "The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog."    Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?     If  so,    kindly  write    to-day! 

W.   ATLEE   BURPEE   &   CO.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.  [j| 


il  w- 


Granulated  Tobacco   ""'s^uSZ'"' 

DIII'M  llcNl  has  the  lloiil  Flavor  of  Houl  Tobaooo.     It  riinnot  lu'  iniprovi 
!)>  ll.iviirinn  or  ailnlliration.  Fur  40  years  we  huve  iiseil  thu  lini-st  Krudu  of  ri 
,     and  mellow  Hurley  Tobacco. 
)    The  Connoisseur's  choice.  Threekindsof  "It-K-S-T"  forpipeRHnd  cigarettes: 

I»ill'H  llewl  4ii'iiiiiilal<>d m  Oz.  tin $.1(1 

IMIIV  lleKt  4'iil    I'liiK ll^Oz.  tin Ill 

IHIPm  llent  MlU-od  I'liiB m  Oz.  tin .10 

Sny  nilPM  llf'st  to  your  dealer.     If  he  can't  supply    you.  seiKl   ug  ] 
IVi  o/..  tin. 

J.  G.  DILL,  Inc..  Manufacturer,  RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA 
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Have  You  Got 
a  Thinker? 

Save  it;  don't  shock  it.  Preserve 
it  for  good  w^ork ;  don't  vv^aste  it 
on  useless  things. 

Every  shock  that  goes  up  and 
dow^n  your  spine  detracts  just  so 
much  from  your  brain  powder. 

Wear 

O'Sullivan's 
Heels 

of  New   Live  Rubber 

(with  all  the  sprinjr  in  it) 

and  learn  the  joy  of  walking 
quickly,  quietly  and  easily;  and 
of  having  your  brain  fresh,  rested 
and  in  good  condition  w^hen  you 
come  to  use  it. 

Say  "O'Sullivan  "  to  your  shoe- 
maker. 

50c.  attached  for  men,  w^omen 
and  children.  They  cost  no  more 
than  to  attach  leather  heels. 


WATER 


The  most  important  point  to  con- 
sider in  buildinfj  a  new  home  in  a 
Rural  District,  where  municipal 
Water  Supply  cannot  be  secured  is 
to  know  what  type  of  Water  Works 
Equipment  to  install ;  this  also  ap- 
plies to  the  old  house.  Thisisea^y 
for  the  home  builder  who  will  sub- 
mit his  proposition  to  our  Engineer- 
ing Department,  wlio  will  work  out 
the  problem,  so  that  a  plant  can  be 

installed  to  meet  the  reciuirements  in   the   most 

simplified  and  economical  manner. 
We  install  five  distinct  types  of  Water  Works 

Equipment  for  the  Rural  Home— for  hand  or  any 

class  of  power — therefore  you  secure  the  benefit  of 

our  vast  experience  over  other  concerns   having 

but  one  type  of  System  to  offer. 
If  you  are  interested,  write   for 

our    Water    Works   Book    "XC," 

whicli  shows  the 

different    ty|>es 

and    how    they 

can  beinstaUecl. 

The   Baltimore 
Company 

KiiKinc-i^rti  iin<l 
.Manufaciurt-rH 

Baltimore,  Md. 


After  the  Campaign. — Once,  at  the 
height  of  the  Civil  War,  two  men  at  a 
railway-station  saw  a  cartload  of  wooden 
legs  depart  for  a  military  hospital. 

"  Those  wooden  legs,"  said  the  first 
man,  "  are  a  rather  eloquent  protest 
against  war,  aren't  they?" 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  other;  "  they  are 
what  you  might  call  stump  speeches." — 
Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Never  Again. — "  I  notice  that  you  cour- 
teously refrain  from  mentioning  the  name 
of  your  political  rival  in  any  of  the 
speeches." 

I  can't  say  my  practise  in  that  respect 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  courtesy  as  of  pru- 
dence. I  once  started  in  to  denounce  a 
rival,  but  as  soon  as  I  mentioned  his  name 
the  audience  burst  into  deafening  and  con- 
tinuous applause." — Washington  Star. 


Revenge. — A  rather  brutal  thing  was 
said  unawares  at  an  evening  party. 
Shortly  after  midnight  a  gentleman  was 
prest  to  sing.  Very  thoughtfully  he  put 
forth  the  excuse  that  at  the  late  hour  the 
next-door  neighbors  might  object. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  neighbors,"  cried 
the  young  lady  of  the  house.  "  They  poi- 
soned our  dog  last  week." — Lippincotl's. 


Her  Reward. — The  cook  for  a  well- 
known  Seattle  family  left,  and  no  other 
could  be  obtained,  so  the  lady  of  the  house 
did  the  cooking  herself,  with  such  satis- 
factory results  that,  after  a  month,  her 
liusband  gave  her  a  beautiful  set  of  say)les 
as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  good 
dinners  he  had  enjoyed. 

Of  course  the  neighbors  soon  heard  of 
this,  and  when  the  cook  left  in  another 
(equally  well-known  family  the  lady  of 
that  house  said  to  her  husband: 

"  Well,  the  cook  has  gone  and  I'm  not 
going  to  l)other  to  get  another.  I'm  going 
to  do  the  cooking  myself,  deary.  You 
heard  what  Mr.  So-and-So  gave  his  wife 
when  she  did  the  cooking?" 

And,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
she  cooed:  "  What  shall  1  get  for  my 
cooking?" 

"  Woman,"  said  her  husband,  pushing 
her  away,  "  you  will  get  a  long  black  veil  !  " 
— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


All  Made  Clear. — A  woman  missionary 
in  China  was  taking  tea  with  a  mandarin's 
eight  wives.  The  Chinese  ladies  examined 
h<'r  clothing,  her  hair,  her  teeth,  and  so  on, 
but  her  feet  especially  amazed  them. 

"  Why,"  cried  one,  "  you  can  walk  and 
run  as  well  as  a  man  !" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  missionary. 

"  Can  you  ride  a  horse  and  swim,  too?" 

"  Yes.'' 

"  Then  you  must  be  as  strong  as  a  man !  " 

"  I  am." 

"  And  you  wouldn't  let  a  man  beat  you 
— not  even  if  he  was  your  luisband — would 

you?" 

"  Indeed  T  wouldn't,"  the  missionary 
.said. 

The  mandarin's  eight  wives  looked  at 
one  another,  nodding  their  heads.  Then 
the  oldest  said,  softly: 

"  Now  I  understand  why  the  foreign 
devil  never  has  more  than  one  wife.  He  is 
afraid!" — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


A 

Great 

Horse  Story] 

"KATE  and  QUEEN" 

By  Prof.  Jesse  Beery- 
King  of  Horse  Trtdners  « 

T^qiials  the  famous  "Black  Beauty"  in  I 
human  iutorest—Hurpasses  it  in  practica-l 
bility.  'Kate"  a  victim  of  poor  handling  I 
is  vividly  coutraste<i  with  '"Queea**  who  was  I 
more  fortunate.  You  sympathize  withono  [ 
--rejoice  with  the  othor—even  as  you  eigli 
for  the  Blum  waif  and  laugh  with  the  child 
of  fortune.  L 

Prof.  Beery  has  skillfully  woven  intothisi 
intensely  interesting  and  true  story,  many! 
valuable  eu^sestions  for  handling  horses—a  I 
result  of  a  lifetime's  experience.  t 

Special  Offer  to  Horsemen 

Prof.  Beery  desires  that  every  horse  owner, 
trainer,   breeder— ever.vone     interested     in  I 
horses-should    read    this   great   story.    To  I 
make  it  possible,  for  a  short  time  he  offers 
every   interested   horseman  a  copy,  wort'h  | 
$1.00,  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of 

25c  Postpaid 

If  yon  have  even  a  passing  interest  in 

horses— if  you  own,  train  or  breed  them,  you 

will  gather  from  it  a  fund  of  knowledge 

worth  many  times   the  small  price.    Send 

for  a  copy.    Enclose  U.  S.  stamps  or  coin. 

pope*  With  each  book  we  send  free  a 

nxJCiI-i  beautiful     colored     picture   of 

Queen--oiI    paiuting    eSect— suitable   for 

framing.    Order  today.    Address 

*PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 

502  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


Adirondack  Mackinaws 

for  men  aiul  wouien  help  you  iu  your  Winter's 
fun  and  conifoit.  They  cost  #8.  Made  of 
pure  virgin  wool;  wind-proof  and  almost 
water-proof.  Various  solid  colors,  mixtures, 
stripes  and  plaids.  35  inches  long^,  5-inch 
storm-collar  and  detachable  storm  hood. 
State  regular  coat  size  and  color.  Sample 
cloths  in  all  colors  and  combinations  sent  on 
request.  Ask  for  large  illustrated  catalog  of 
outdoor  outfittings. 

\V.  <'.   I.ICOXAItn  A-  CO. 
»<t  .naiii  Slr<M-l,  Sni-iiiijir  Lake,  IV.  Y. 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

III  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls — it  costs  $2.00  per  pouiul 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  you  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
than  four  cents — five  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 


for  .1  «;ami-  '•?  of  the  most 
IJtrfect  tulMicco  known. 


SEND  10  CENTS 
THE  SURBRUQ  CO., 204  Broadway.New  York 
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Nature's  Blunder. — Even  the  greatest 
actor-managers  do  not  know  all  there  is  to 
be  known  about  stagecraft,  to  judge  from 
a  curious  story  concerning  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree. 

It  appears  that  at  the  rehearsal  of  a 
certain  play  at  his  Majesty's  theater  a 
wonderful  climax  had  been  reached,  which 
was  to  be  heightened  by  the  effective  use 
of  the  usual  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
stage-carpenter  was  given  the  order.  The 
words  were  spoken,  and  instantly  a  noise 
which  resembled  a  succession  of  pistol- 
shots  was  heard  off  the  wings. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing,  man?" 
shouted  Sir  Herbert,  rushing  behind  the 
scenes.  "  Do  you  call  that  thunder?  It's 
not  a  bit  Uke  it." 

"Awfully  sorry,  sir,"  responded  the 
carpenter;  "  but  the  fact  is,  sir,  I  couldn't 
hear  you  because  of  the  storm.  That  was 
real  thunder,  sir!" — London  Times. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

February  S. — Winston  Churchill  makes  his 
Home-Rule  speech  at  Belfast  without  moles- 
tation. 

February  9. — Dr.  Peter  Spahn,  Centrist,  is 
elected  President  of  the  German  Reichstag, 
and  a  Socialist  is  chosen  Vice-President. 

Feb.    11. — Lord    Lister,    perfecter   of   the   anti- 
septic treatment  in  surgery,  dies  in  London. 
The  Societe  d'Acclimatation.  of  Paris,  awards 
Theodore  Roosevelt  a  special  grand  medal. 

Feb.    12. — A  formal   abdication  of  the  Chinese 

tlirone  is  declared. 
Feb.  13. — Yuan  Shih-kai  assumes  the  power  to 

organize  the  Chinese  Republic. 
England  prevails  upon  Japan  to  postpone  loans 

to  either  of  the  contending  parties  in  China. 

February  14. — In  a  speech  from  the  throne  King 
Oeorge  V.  announces  that  bills  for  the  im- 
provement of  government  in  Ireland,  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Welsh  Church,  and  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage  will  be  introduced 
by  the  Government. 

Johannes  Kaempf.  Radical,  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Reichstag,  to  succeed  Dr.  Spahn, 
who  resigned  because  a  Socialist  was  elected 
Vice-President. 

Y>r.  Sun  Yat-sen  resigns  the  provisional  presi- 
dency of  China  in  favor  of  Yuan  Shih-kai. 

Donnestic 

Washington 

February  8. — The  supporters  of  President  Taft 
decide  to  open  campaign  headquarters  in 
Washington,  with  Representative  W.  B. 
McKinley  in  charge. 

February  9. — The  House  passes  a  bill  reducing 
the  cavalry  from  fifteen  to  ten  regiments. 

February  10. — Secretary  of  State  Knox  an- 
nounces that  he  will  make  a  five  weeks'  trip 
to  the  Central-American  republics. 
Senator  Stephenson,  of  Wisconsin,  is  exoner- 
ated of  charges  of  corrupt  election  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

February  12. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions rejects  the  Sherwood  Bill  carrying  $7,5,- 
000.000  and  favorsj  the  Smoot  measure  of 
.$24,000,000. 

Gener.\l 

February  8.— Mayor  Gaynor,  of  Xew  York,  in 
a  spet!ch  bcifore  the  Democratic  (Mub  of  the 
city,  blames  the  tariff  for  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  starts  talk  of  a  Gaynor  Presidential 
boom. 

February  9.— Ex-Mayor  J.  X.  Adam,  of  Buffalo, 
dies  at  his  home  in  that  city. 

February  10— The  Progressive  Republicans  of 
C'hicago  call  upon  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  enter 
the  race  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

February  12. — Governor  Wilson  of  New  .lersev 
formally  opens  his  campaign  for  the  Demo"- 
cratic  nommation  for  the;  Presidency  addres.s- 
ing  the  lro(|u<)is  Club  of  Chicago. 

President  Tafl ,  in  his  Lincoln  Dav  Sfx-ech  in 
New  York..(riljcl/,es  severely  the  Progressive 
wing  of  the  Republican  party. 

February  14.— Forty-three  of  the  nftv-four  men 
indicted  in  the  dyiiiimiting  cases  are  anosted. 


The  1 0  and  1 1  Models 

of  tlie 

Remingfton 

Typewriter 

are  Visible    Writers  — and  more 


These  new  Remington  models  supply  visible  writing  under 
new  conditions — without  loss  of  efficiency. 

To  realize  what  this  means — the  combination  of  Remington 
strength  wijh  visible  writing — note  the  type  bars.  Note  them 
specially.  See  how  they  are  hung  in  a,  double  row.  This 
gives  room  for  the  broad  pivot  bearings.  Note  the  bar  itself, 
the  strong,  rigid  bar,  the  Remington  bar  you  have  always 
known,  made  from  4  steel  drop  forging. ''  Compare  this  bar 
with  the  ordinary  thin  bar,  stamped  out  of  sheet  steel,  and  you 
will  understand  one  reason  why  the  very  name  "Remington" 
stands  for  Strength  and  Reliability  in  a  Typewriter, 


Remington  Typewriter  Company  i 

liiiiiiiiiliiliill  (Incorporated) 

jljjjjjjjjiljljjjl  New  York  and  Everywhere 


A  penny  will  carry 
a  post  card  across 
the  continent. 


If  you  put  a  dollar  Miamp  in  the 
corner,  jrou  couldn't  get  more  <ervice 
out  of  the  Government. 

The  Stewart  Speedometer  will 
accurately  indicate  how  fast  and  how 
far  any  car  travel*.  If  you  paid  five 
hundred  dollari  you  couldn't   buy    a 

device  that   would  do  more.     It  keeps  track  of  every  inch  in  every  mile  and  every 

•econd  in   every  hour.     It  outlasts  the  car. 

We  make  so  many  that  we  can  afford  to  make  the  lowest  price. 

Use  as  much  cominon  sense  in  selecting  a  speed- 
ometer as  you  do  in  choosing  a  postage  stamp. 

Your  money  can't  buy  more  than  the  maximum  service 
and  you  get  it  at  a  minimum  in  the  Stewart  Speedometer. 

Magnetic  principle  —  jewel  bearings  —  wearing  parts 
hardened  and  polished  open  dial— large  figures —easily 
read— absolutely  accurate— 100,000-mile  season  odometer 
—  100-mile  trip  register,  can  be  reset  to  any  tenth  of  a  mile. 
Guaranteed  for  five  years.  Strongest  flexible  shaft,  drop 
forged  swivel  joint,  noiseless  gears. 


STEWART  &    CLARK    MFG.  CO. 

189S  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Detroit  San  Francisco  New  York  Los  Angeles  Boston 

Chicago  Philadelphia  KaiitasClty        Minneapolis  Speedometers,  ftS  to  $)0 

Cleveland  Indianapolis  I^induu  Paris  Clock  Combinations,  $45  to  570 


Invest  Your 
Funds  Safely 

These  primary  considerations 
should  govern  the  permanent  in- 
vestment of  funds: 

Tlte  principal  must  be  safe. 
The  income  must  be  attractive, 
yet    consistent     with     safety. 

We  are  now  offering  an  attractive 
issue  of  notes  which  meet  these 
requirements.  The  notes  mature 
in  1913,  1914,  1915,  1920  and  1925, 
are  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500, 
and  $1000,  and  are  secured  by  the 
deposit  with  the  trustee  of  125%  of 
bonds  of  prosperous  water  works 
companies  to  100%  of  notes  issued, 
affording  an  equity  of  25%  in  favor 
of  the  holders  of  the  notes.  We 
recommend  the  notes  for  conser- 
vative investment  because  of  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  proper- 
ties whose  bonds  secure  this  issue, 
each  property  beinsf  self-support- 
ing: and  having  a  large  equity  in 
excess  of  its  own  bonded  debt. 

(2)  The  stability  of  the  earnings  of 
these  properties,  which  are  de- 
rived from  furnishing  a  public  ne- 
cessity in  rapidly  growing  cities, 
the  population  of  which  increased 
46%  in  the  last  decade. 

(3)  The  highly  successful  record  of  the 
American  Water  Works  &  Guar- 
antee Company,  which  "owns  the 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
foregoing  companies,  assuring  to 
each  able  and  efficient  nianage- 
ment  at  all  times.  The  capital  and 
surplus  of  this  company  is  over 
$10,000,000,  and  its  net  earnings 
for  tlie  last  fiscal  year  were  over 
$820,000.  The  value  of  its  guaran- 
tee of  these  notes  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  thirty  years  of 
its  existence  there  has  never  been 
a  day's  delay  in  the  payment  of 
either  principal  or  interest  of  the 
securities  of  its  various  plants. 

Having  placed  the  larger  part  of 
the  above  issue  with  banks,  institu- 
tions, and  private  investors,  we 
offer  the  unsold  portion  at 

100  and  Accrued  Interest 

Send  for  Circular  No.  207  describ- 
ing the  issue. 

J.  S.  &W.S.  KUHN.Inc. 

=       345  Fourth  Ave,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHICAGO    First  National  Bank  BldK. 
PHILADELPHIA-  Seal  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
HEW  YORK— 37  WaH  St. 
BOSTON— Sohn,  Flsber  &  Co.,  Inc. 


-6%  Public  Utility  Bonds- 

We  recommend    to  investors  the    1st   inortKagc 
fi'?  »)<)nds  of  the 

Marquette  County  Gas  & 
Electric  Company 

First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  Trustee 

These  bonds  are  the  only  V)oncled  debt  of  the 
Company.  Net  earnings  liro  (tinl  one-half  tirnei* 
the  interest  charge^. 

SECURITY 

Secured  by  a  First  Mortgage  on  all  tlic  prop- 
erty of  the  Company  of  wliatevcr  description, 
now  owned  or  licreaftcr  aciinircd. 

TERRITORY  SERVED 

The  Company  d<K's  the  (ias,  Kleetric  Light, 
Power  and  Street  Kailway  business  in  the  two 
cities  of  Ishix-ming  and  .\egaunee,  Mich.,  and 
vicinity,  with  a  pf)pulation  amounting  to  2.5.000. 

The  trust  deed  provides  tliut  llie  Company 
shall  depf>sit  with  the  trustee  easli  to  tlieamomit 
of  1  to  it  of  the  outstanding  bonds  eaeli  year. 
This  sinking  fund  to  1r'  used  for  tlie  purchase  of 
Ixmds  for  redemption. 

Price   to   yield    6% 

Sertd/or  dtscripiive  circular 

Farson,    Son    &    Co. 

-MemlK-rs  New  York  St<K'k  Kxehange 
New  York  Chicago 

21  Broad  St.  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 


THE  "  MONEY  TRUST  "  AND  MONEY 
CONCENTRATION 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  quoted  as  having  said 
that  whatever  "  money  trust  "  now  exists 
is  not  the  kind  which  politicians  in  Wash- 
ington seek  to  investigate,  but  rather  "  a 
concentration  of  money  in  Wall  Street 
due  to  the  country's  archaic  banking 
system."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  affirms 
that  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  concentra- 
tion of  banking  resources  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  group  of  men  "  would  be  useless." 
In  that  group  stands  as  the  central  figure 
J.  P.  Morgan;  "  practically  every  bank  and 
banking-house  in  the  city  is  subject  to  his 
influence."  To  say,  however,  that  all 
these  banks  and  banking-houses  are  de- 
pendent upon  him,  or  upon  any  one  group 
of  men,  "  would  be  a  dangerous  half- 
truth."  Concentration  in  banking  "  has 
been  a  natural  development,"  and  the 
leadership  acquired  by  Mr.  Morgan  "  a 
result  of  exceptional  capacity."  Actual 
control  of  the  great  majority  of  New  York 
banks  remains,  however,  "  scattered  among 
thousands  of  individuals."  Conditions  as 
they  exist  to-day  in  New  York  are  declared 
by  this  authority  to  be  as  follows: 

' '  There  are  only  two  dominated  and  one 
independent  banking  groups  in  Wall  Street, 
the  latter  made  up  of  small  institutions  and 
commercial  banks  not  controlled  by  in- 
terests in  the  other  two  groups.  Before 
the  panic  of  1907  there  were  two  or  three 
small  independent  groups,  but  these  are 
now  merged.  Before  the  panic  there  was 
considerable  rivalry  for  control,  but  to-day 
competition  in  most  cases  is  limited  to 
credit;  and  banking  commissioners,  super- 
intendents, and  comptrollers  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  even  credit  should  be  regula- 
ted or  controlled.  This  stride  in  banking- 
regulation  is  ranked  as  similar  in  economic 
development  with  the  recent  tendency  of 
clearing-house  associations  to  hold  regular 
examinations  of  member  institutions. 

"In  the  past  three  years  the  les.son 
learned  from  the  panic  of  1907,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  individual  banks 
that  all  banks  should  work  together,  has 
been  put  to  practical  account.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  the  president  of  a  bank 
in  one  group  on  the  executive  board  of  an 
institution  in  another.  It  has  been  found 
both  natural  and  expedient,  owing  largely 
to  the  position  that  New  York  City  banks 
hold  in  relation  to  the  banks  in  the  interior, 
that  this  community  of  interest  should  be 
cemented  as  much  as  possible  without 
fettering  credit." 

In  the  same  paper  is  printed  a  list  of  the 
banks  that  are  connected  with  the  two 
important  groups  mentioned,  these  groups 
being  known  as  the  Morgan  and  ■  the 
Standard  Oil  groups.  In  the  first  group 
some  of  the  banks  are  directly  controlled 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  other  are  some 
controlled  by  Standard  Oil  interests,  but 
many  other  banks  are  connected  with  these 
two  only  "  in  some  indirect  manner,"  the 
ties  being  such  that  they  "could  be  severed 
at  will."  Following  are  lists  of  the  two 
controlled  groups  with  figures  showing  the 
capital,  surplus,  deposits,  and  assets,  but 
with  the  three  final  figures  omitted  in  each 
column: 


MORGAN     GROUP 

C.  &  S. 

Deposits.  T't'l  Asts. 

First  National .... 

$31,984 

$114,4.58 

$1.52,678 

Commerce  Natl . . . 

40,89.3 

141,592 

195,028 

(Chemical  Natl. .  .  . 

9,920 

31,891 

42,107 

Liberty  Natl 

3,770 

19,255 

23,. 506 

Chase  Natl 

13,704 

106,605 

121,305 

Mech.&Met.Natl. 

14,382 

69,815 

87,168 

Astor  Tru-st 

2,389 

18.663 

21,813 

Bankers'  Trust.  .  . 

18,.'>18 

137,493 

1.57,678 

Guaranty  Trust.. . 

27,888 

156,022 

208,793 

Manhattan  Trust.         $2,252      $21,093      $24,652 
New  York  Trust .  .  14,572        38,044        53,918 

Standard  Trust.  .  .  2,411        17,561        20.642 

Total $182,687    $872,857$1, 109,291 

ST.^NDARD    OIL    GROUP 

National  City  ...  .  $51,668  $203,910  $265,845 

Second  Natl 3.329  15,155  19  968 

Lincoln  Natl 2,663  17,746  21756 

Cit.  Cent.  Natl.  .  .  4,464  24,993  31386 

Hanover  Natl ...  .  15,952  93,905  111,668 

Nat.Butch.&  Drov  447  3,040  3  534 

Fidelity 367  1,118  1.492 

Cohmibia 1,117  8,740  10  172 

Colonial 877  7,397  8,325 

Greenwich 1,398  12,036  13,459 

Farmers  L.  &  T ..  .  7,340  132,631  140,627 

Franklin  Trust 2,360  11,261  13,787 

E:quitable  Trust. .  .  14.205  40,348  54,88& 

TrustCo.  of  Amer.  8,541  25,563  34,220 

U.S.  Trust 16,315  63,097  80,318 

U.  S.  Mtg.  &  Trust  6,502  46,370  62,516. 

Total $137,552    $707,312    $873,965 

TOTAL    BOTH    GROUPS 

Morgan $182,687    $872,857$!,  109, 291 

Standard  Oil 137,552      707,311      873,965 

Total $320,239$1,580,169$1,983,256 

The  writer  adds  that  in  any  making-up 
of  a  compilation  of  banking-power  in  New 
York  City  there  should  be  added  to  these 
two  groups,  the  "  total  assets  of  all  the 
other  banks,"  because  the  banks  all  "  work 
together  for  mutual  protection."  Mr. 
Carnegie,  in  the  statement  already  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  went  on 
to  say  that  the  national  banking-law  "  is 
responsible  for  the  huge  concentration  of 
the  country's  money  in  New  York." 
Nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  real  money  in 
the  country,  he  said,  is  on  Manhattan 
Jsland,  and  in  his  judgment  this  is  the  con- 
dition which  constitutes  any  "  real  money 
trust."     He  said  further: 

"The  New  York  banks  last  year  received 
$687,000,000  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  sent  back  only  $468,000,000— a  ne't 
gain  of  $218,000,000.  Why  does  New  York 
get  this  money?  The  national-bank  law 
provides  that  a  country  bank  must  hold  a 
cash  reserve  of  $15  against  every  $100  of 
deposits,  but  the  bank  may  keep  $9  of  this 
$15  in  reserve  in  city  banks.  These  reserve 
city  banks  must  hold  a  cash  reserve  of  $25 
against  every  $100  of  deposits,  but  they 
may  keep  half  their  reserves  in  the  central- 
reserve  cities — New  York,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis. 

"The  reserve  cash  in  a  country  bank  is 
idle — it  earns  nothing;  but  deposited  in  a 
New  York  bank  it  earns  2  per  cent.  It  is 
this  2  per  cent,  that  lures  the  country  banks' 
money  to  Wall  Street.  You  know  what 
New  York  does  with  this  money.  It  loans 
it  to  Wall  Street  speculators  at  3  per  cent, 
or  4  per  cent.  Every  $100  cash  left  in  a 
New  York  bank  by  a  country  bank  is  the 
basis  of  $400  in  loans  to  Wall  Street  for 
speculation  in  stocks,  grain,  and  cotton. 

"Lsn't  this  a  bad  way  of  doing  things? 
There  isn't  another  country  in  the  world 
that  legally  provides  for  such  a  concentra- 
tion of  money  in  one  hoard  to  be  used  by 
speculators.  We  can't  check  the  'money 
trust'  until  wo  stop  this  pouring  of  money 
into  Wall  Street  for  speculation. 

"This  is  one  rea.son  why  1  believe  the 
most  vital  question  before  the  people  to- 
day is  banking  and  currency  reform.  We 
must  stop  the  piling-up  of  money  in  New 
York  for  speculative  us(f,  and  we  must  en- 
large the  market  for  the  use  of  loanable 
funds  to  promote  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce.  Commercial  paper,  not  stock- 
brokers' nott^s,  must  bo  made  the  chief  in- 
vestment for  bank  funds  here,  as  it  is  in 
Europe.  This  is  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  the  National  Reserve  Association. 

"England,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries  have  safeguarded  their  bank  re- 
serves, and  can  use  them  to  prevent  money 
panics.  Hence  their  safety.  We  don't. 
Hence  our  danger.  We  are  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  to-day  that  has  money 
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panics,  the  final  burden  of  which  is  borne 
by  business,  and  the  disaster  of  which  falls 
upon  innocent  working  men  and  women. 
It  is  really  criminal  to  delay  action  now. 

"Congressional  investigation  of  the 
'money  trust'  will  show  that  we  have  a 
■dangerous  banking  system,  a  system  that 
■concentrates  funds  in  Wall  Street  and 
breeds  panics,  and  this  investigation  will 
be  an  unanswerable  argument  for  banking 
and  currency  reform." 

THE   INCOME   FROM   SKYSCRAPERS 

The  early  opening  of  two  new  office- 
buildings  in  New  York  of  skyscraper 
dimensions,  one  of  them  costing,  with  the 
land,  $6,000,000,  and  the  other  probably 
nearly  or  quite  as  much,  has  given  occasion 
to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  these  properties  as 
investments.  The  opening  of  the  two 
buildings  will  result  in  the  loss  of  many 
desirable  tenants  by  other  owners.  Nearly 
six  thousand  people  can  find  accommoda- 
tions in  them.  The  average  rental  in  one 
of  them  is  $4  per  square  foot;  the  minimum 
rental  for  the  center  of  the  financial  dis- 
trict is  f  1.50. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the 
tax  books  that  the  more  important  sky- 
scrapers in  New  York,  south  of  Maiden 
Lane,  have  a  total  valuation  of  $126,120,- 
000,  this  being  exclusive  of  the  Hudson 
Terminal  Building,  the  value  of  which  is 
believed  to  be  about  $15,000,000.  Follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  buildings  making 
up  this  total  with  the  land  values,  building 
values,  and  total  values  added,  the  figures 
in  each  of  the  three  columns  being  shorn  of 
three  ciphers : 

Property              Land  Val.  31dg.Val.  Total 
Bankers'   Trust,  Nas- 
sau and  Wall $3,000  S3,000  .$6,000 

Atlantic    Mutual,    49 

Wall 1.900  1,000  2,900 

Bowling  Green 1,750  2,050  3,800 

Broad    Exchange,    25 

Broad 2,300  2,900  5,200 

42  Broadway 2,000  2,200  4,200 

30  Broad 1.575  1,050  2.625 

Blair  Bldg..  24  Broad.  1.2.50  600  1.8.50 

100  Broadway 1,725  685  2,410 

Am.  Surety,  City  Inv., 

165  Broadway 2,750  3,850  6,500 

Drexel  Bldg.,  23  Wall.  2,500  200  2,700- 
Empire       Bldg.,       71 

Broadway 2,420  1,680  4,100 

Exchange  Crt.   Bldg., 

52  Broadway 2.200  945  3,145 

Hanover  Bank  Bldg., 

SNassau 2,700  1,100  3,800 

Knickerbocker  Trust, 

60  Broad  way 1,825  635  2,460 

Hudson       Terminals, 

Church *15,000 

Manhattan    Life,     66 

Broadway 2,650  1,400  4,050 

Mills  Bldg..  15  Broad.  3.500  675  4.175 

Mutual  Life.32Xassau  8.055  4,475  12,530 

«0  Maiden  Lane 3,000  

Nat.  Bank  of  Com.,  33 

Nas.sau 1,900  1,000  2.900 

Nat.  City  Bk.. 5.5  Wall  4,350  1,1.50  5,500 
N.  Y.  Clearing  House, 

77  Cedar 945  .305  1.2.50 

N.  Y.  Prod.  Ex 3,050  250  4,300 

1  WaU 650  250  800 

Singer    Building,     149 

Broadway 3,6,50  3,100  6.7.50 

Standard  Oil.  26  B'wy  1,700  1..500  3.250 

Stock  Exchange _    4,100  1,100  5,200 

Trinity      Bldg.,       11; 

Broadway 4.000  2,500  6,500 

Trust  C;o.  of  Amer.,  37 

Wall 1.300  925  2,325 

U.  S.  Realty  Bldg. ,115 

Broadway 3,200  2,200  5.400 

U.  H.  Ex..  2  Hector.  .  .  900  2,100  3,000 

«0  Wall 935  1.065  2.000 

Wliitchall  Bldg 1.575  2.925  4. .")()() 

Total «79,355    $48,815  $126,120 

*  Not  included  in  total. 

Comment  has  b(>en  made  on  the  fact 
that  in  most  instances  the  land  values  of 
the.se  properties  exceed  tli(>  building  valu(>s. 
In  the  total  of  $126,120,000  the  a.ssess- 
nients  for  land  amount  to  $79,;i.")5,()()0, 
those  for  buildings  to  $48,S15,(HM).  Real- 
estate  experts  are  quoted  as  having  said 
that,  under  the  renting-condilions  that  now 
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A  sound  bond 
yielding  about  5/4% 

On  January  29th,  in  conjunction  with  our  associates,  we  offered 
publicly  throughout  the  United  States,  $20,000,000  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  General  and  Refunding  5%  Gold  Bonds.  The  bonds 
were  all  taken  promptly — cable  orders  from  London  alone  amounting 
to  nearly  $1,000,000. 

In  accordance  with  our  established  policy  of  actively  buying  and 
selling  bonds  which  we  originally  distribute,  we  are  prepared  to  receive 
orders  for  these  bonds  at  current  market  quotations.  We  recommend 
them  for  investment. 


,  1942.     Interest   semi-an- 
and  July.       Denomination 


Brief  description 

Due   Jan. 
nually  Jan 

$1000.  Callable  at  105  and  accrued 
interest  until  1937  and  thereafter  at  par. 
Secured  by  direct  mortgage  on  entire 
property  of  the  Company  having  a  value 
estimated  by  independent  engineers  to  be 
largely  in  excess  of  the  bonded  debt. 
Present  market  value  of  the  Company's 
preferred  and  common  stocks  is  in  excess 
of  $25,000,000.  The  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electnc  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

Application  will  be  made  promptly  to  list  these  bonds  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Pending  the  jpreparation  and  delivery  of  permanent  engraved 
bonds,  Temporary  Certificates  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  will  be  delivered. 

Write  for  price  and  descriptive  Circular  D-67. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


successful  Public  Utility  Corporations  in 
the  United  States,  owns  and  operates 
extensive  properties  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, in  street  railway  operation  and 
in  the  sale  of  water.  The  Company 
serves  about  55' (  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  California,  including  eight  of  the 
eleven  largest  cities.  Earnings  for  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  1  9  1  1 ,  as  certified  by 
Messrs.  Pnce,  Waterhouse  &  Co., 
Chartered  Accountants,  were :  Gross, 
$14,682,669.  Net,  Approximately, 
$6,531,000. 


NEW  YORK 
49    Wall    St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 
125  W.  Monroe  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424    California  St. 


Investment  Counsel 

Correspondence   Invited 

C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  Street 


New  York 


I  ror  iiti  years  wo  have  been  paying  oar  casiomei^ 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservativ* 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $'J00  and  op 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  tburough 

peryonal    inveiatif^tion.       I'lesM   o^k  for   IxXkD    List    >u.     7)7 

$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kam 


LAWYERS 


Handling; trust  funds 
should  read  BONDS 
AND  MORTGAGES,  the 
only  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  investments  in 
real  estate  mortgages.  It  will  protect  clients.  Send 
for  sample  copy.        1 142  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 


il 


Reputation — An  Investment  Asset 

IN  making  an  investment,  consider  first  the  reputation  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  banking  house  with  which  you  are  about  to  invest  your  money. 
An  investment  banking  house  is  to  be  trusted  only  in  proportion  to  its  reputation  for 
handling  securities  which  represent  the  perfect  balance  between  safety,  convertibility 
and  attractive  income.  Since  the  organization  of  S.  \V.  Straus  &  Co.  in  18S2— 30  years 
ago— every  first  mortgage  bond  offered  to  our  clients  has  been  backed  by  security  in  no 
case  less  than  double  the  value  of  the  bondr,.  and  during  that  time  no  client  of  ours  has 
ever  ever  iost  one  single  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  securities  purchased  of  us. 

It  is,  and  has  always  been,  our  custom  to  repurchase,  when  requested, 
securities  bought  from  us,  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  less  a  handling  charge  of  one  per 
cent,  thus  making  them  readily  convertible  into  cash. 

If  you  are  genuinely  interested  in  a  type  of  security  which  has  stood  the  test  of  30 
years'  cxactinR   investment  experience,  write  for  '•The  Investor's  MaRazine,"  '''Tii^T'^-^ 

which  we  publish,  twice  a  month,  in  the  interest  of  conservative  investors.  -..wi.m..  ^ 

We  would  be  pleased  to  submit  a  list  of  very  choice  bonds  based 
on  the  highest  class  of  centrally-located,  improved,  income-producing 
Chicago  real  estate.    Netting  the  investor  5;  ■j'i  and  6*. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2472  <65a) 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGE^^'"p  BOND  BANKERS 

ESTABLISHED    loaz 

2472    STRAUS   BUILDING,         CHICAGO 
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Industrial  Bonds 

Netting  6% 

\N'e  are  offering  to  net  6%  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  an  important,  profitable  indus- 
try. The  plant  of  the  Company  repre- 
sents an  actual  cash  investment  of  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  present  bond 
issue.  The  property  is  particularly  well 
located  as  regards  raw  material  supply 
and  market,  haxing  direct  and  cheap  con- 
nection with  both  by  water.  The  Com- 
pany's  earnings  will  show  a  large  margin 
over  principal  and  interest  requirements. 
The  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  well-known, 
successful  business  men,  which  places  im- 
mediately behind  them  additional  assets 
of  over  five  times  the  outstanding  bonds. 
These  bonds  are  serial,  maturing  in  from 
one  to  five  years. 

We  also  offer  and  recommend  sev- 
eral bond  issues  of  successfully  operating 
companies,  secured  by  natural  resources 
of  this  country.  Such  securities  net  6% 
and  are  available  in  a  wide  range  of 
maturities. 

A»k  for  Circular  No.  756  R. 

Peabody, 
HoiighteIm§  &Go. 

(Established  1865) 
105  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


$Q.OO    PER  MONTH 
=^  A  Bond  Owner 


& 


For  less  than  that  amount  you  can  become  a 
Bond  Owner  by  purchasing  a  hundred  dollar  bond 
yielding  from  4'o  to  6%  per  annum  of  safe  and 
reliable  companies  by  paying  down  20'.  of  the 
purchase  price  and  the  remainder  in  monthly 
payments  of  less  than  $S.OO  a  month.  We  also 
sell  $500  and  $1,000  bonds  by  this  same  method. 

Write  "The  Hundred  Dollar  Bond  House  "  for 
their  "Small  Payment  Plan." 

BEYER    &    COMPANY, 

"  The  Hundred  Dollar  Bond  House  " 
52  William  St.  New  York. 


The  Prudent  Investor 

is  well  j'ontcnt  to  obt.-iiii  .'i  fair  rate 
of  income,  combined  with  fj^ood  se- 
curity and  an  established  market. 
To  him,  the  promise  of  an  excessive 
rate  of  interest,  or  an  abnormally 
lar>;e  j)rofit,  is  against  every  j)recept 
<»f  conservative  investment,  and 
tlirectly  opposed  to  his  better 
judgment. 

When  it  comes  to  the  investment  of 
his  money,  the  prudent  investor,  be 
he  a  business  man,  a  lawyer,  a 
j>liysician.  or  one  engaged  in  any 
other  calling,  always  turns  to  his 
in\estment  banker  for  counsel  and 
advice. 

It  is  on  these  lines  that  mc  would 
have  you  correspond  \\  itli  us. 

Write  for   Bond  Circular  No.  466 

"  Investment  Seciiritie.'i" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

ALBANY— BO.STON— CHICAGO 

.Members  New  Y  irk  Stock  Exchange 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


prevail  in  down-town  New  York,  the  aver- 
age return  on  these  buildings  does  not 
e.xeeed  3  per  cent. 

THE  FAILURES  OF   1911 

"  A  rather  disappointing  exhibit  as  a 
whole,"  is  the  comment  of  The  Financial 
Chronicle  on  the  statement  of  failures  for 
1911  as  recently  made  up.  While  the 
aggregate  of  liabilities  shows  a  moderate 
decline  over  1910,  the  number  of  insolven- 
cies in  1911  "  was  not  only  greater  than 
then,  but  in  excess  of  all  years  back  as  far 
as  the  record  goes  (1857),  only  excepting 
1893,  1894,  1896,  and  1898."  The  only 
real  improvement  as  compared  with  the 
previous  years  was  found  among  brokers, 
"  the  situation  among  traders  being  most 
noticeablj'  unfavorable."  Bradstreet' s  de- 
clares that  the  past  year  "  was  one  of 
repression,  and  not  of  absolute  prostration 
in  finance,  trade,  and  industry."  Capital 
had  apparently  become  timid,  trade  found 
demand  and  supply  limited  to  actual  needs, 
and  industry,  from  these  and  other  causes, 
including  tariff  uncertainties,  was  not  fully 


consequently  some  failure  loss,  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  conduct  of  business  in  a 
country  where,  as  in  the  past  year,  45,141 
individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  were 
added  to  the  business  community,  and  this, 
too,  at  the  close  of  a  decade  which  witnessed 
the  number  in  business  expand  at  the 
average  rate  of  40,000  per  year.  In  fact, 
during  the  past  ten  years  the  number  in 
business  has  increased  by  32  per  cent., 
while  the  population  has  increased  only  21 
per  cent.  What  has  been  termed '  the 
annual  business  mortality,  that  is,  the 
percentage  failing  during  the  year,  proved 
in  1911  to  be  seventy-seven  hundredths 
of  1  per  cent.,  [as  against  seventy-two 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  in  1910,  and 
ninety-four  hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  in 
1908.  The  low  record  of  business  mortal- 
ity in  any  one  year  was,  in  1906,  when  the 
proportion  failing  was  only  sixty-six  hun- 
dredths of  1  per  cent.,  while  the  high  record 
was  established  in  1893,  when  the  propor- 
tion showed  a  sharp  advance  to  1.46  per 
cent. 

A  table  is  presented  by  BradstrecC s 
showng  the  number  of  failures,  and  other 
statistics  pertaining  to  them,  for  all  years 
since  1890,  as  follows: 


Year 


1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1S9G 
1895 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 


No. 
failures 


12,646 

11,573 

11,845 

14.044 

10,265 

9,385 

9,967 

10,417 

9,775 

9.973 

10,648 

9,912 

9,642 

11,615 

13,083 

15 . 094 

12,958 

12,724 

15.508 

10,270 

12,394 

10,673 


Per  cent, 

increase  or 

decrease 


+  9.2 

-  2.3 
-15.6 
+36.8 
+  9.3 

-  5.9 

-  4.3 
+  6.5 

-  1.9 
■;-  6.3 
+  7.4 
+  2.8 
-16.9 
-11.2 
-13.3 
+  16.4 
+  1.8 
-17.9 
+51.0 
-17.1 
+  16.1 

-  9.0 


Actual 

assets, 
millions 


$102.0 
94.2 
69.3 

168.4 

287.9 
63.1 
65.0 
75.7 
84.1 
50.4 
61.1 
60.1 
60.1 
73.1 
86.5 

147.8 
87.6 
83.2 

231.5 
54.7 

102.9 
92.7 


Total 

liabilities, 

millions 


$188.1 
188.7 
140.7 
295.9 
383.7 
127.2 
121.8 
143.6 
154.3 
105.5 
1.30.1 
127.2 
119.8 
141.6 
158.7. 
246.9 
158.7 
151.5 
382 . 1 
108.6 
193.1 
175.0 


Per  cent. 
assets  to 
liabilities 


54.2 
49.8 
49.2 
56.9 
75.0 
50.0 
53.3 
52.7 
54.5 
47.7 
46.9 
47.2 
50.1 
51.6 
54.5 
59.9 
55.2 
54.9 
60.6 
50.3 
53 . 3 
52.9 


Number 

in 
business 


1,637,650 
1,592,509 
1,543,444 
1,487.813 
1,447,680 
1,401,085 
1,352,947 
1,307,746 
1,272,909 
1,238,973 
1,201,862 
1.161,639 
1,125,873 
1,093,373 
1,086,056 
1,079,070 
1,053,633 
1,047.974 
1,059,014 
1,035,564 
1,018,021 
989,420 


Per  cent, 
failures 


.77 
.72 
.76 
.94 
.70 
.66 
.73 
.79 
.76 
.80 
.88 
.85 
.85 
1.06 


20 

40 

23 

21 

46 

.99 

1.21 

1.07 


employed.     Commenting    further,     Brad- 
utrccVs  said:  . 

"The  casualties  in  the  United  States 
numbered  12,64(5,  an  increase  of  9.2  per 
cent,  over  1910,  l)ut  a  decrease  of  9.9  per 
cent,  from  1908,  tho  an  increase  of  34  per 
cent,  over  1906,  wherein  was  registered  the 
smallest  number  of  failures  in  over  a  quar- 
t(*r  of  a  century.  Failure  damage,  that  is, 
liabilities,  aggregated  $188,094,007,  a  sum 
three-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  below  that  of 
1910,  but  nearly  75  per  cent,  larger  than 
the  minimum  total  of  tho  past  decade 
noted  in  1902,  and  an  aggregate  only  seven 
times  exceeded  since  Bradstreet' s  failure 
n^cords  wore  first  compiled.  The  swelling 
of  liabilities  to  this  aggregate,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  suspensions  were  of 
small  traders,  was  partly  explained  by  the 
inclusion  of  tho  suspensions  of  some 
financial  lame  ducks  which  had  received 
their  injuries  in  earlier  years,  but  some  of 
the  rise  in  the  gross  loss  was  also  produced 
by  a  consideral)l(*  number  of  suspensions 
of  large  commcTcial  and  manufacturing 
concerns.  That  there  was  an  increase  of 
strain  last  year  as  compared  with  some 
earlier  periods  was  proved  by  tho  propor- 
tion of  assets  to  liabilities  mounting  to  54.2 
per  cent.,  as  against  49.8  per  cent,  in  1910 
and  49.2  per  cent,  in  1909,  but  there  was 
less  than  in  1908,  when  the  proportion 
was  56.9,  or  than  in  1907,  when  the  per- 
centage was  75.  Only  throe  years  in  the 
past  decade,  however,  showed  a  higher  pro- 
j)orlion  of  assets  to  liabilities  than  the  year 
1911. 

"In  any  review  or  discussion  of  tho  fail- 
ures of  the  year,  however,  .sight  must  not 
be  lost  of  tho  fact  that  some  friction,  and 


Bradstreet'' s  draws  from  these  figures  no 
evidence  of  a  tendency  toward  an  increase 
in  failures  during  the  past  decade,  except 
in  years  of  strain  such  as  1907  and  1908; 
there  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  steady 
shrinkage  in  the  rate.  It  believes,  indeed, 
after  considering  the  greater  relative  en- 
largement in  the  number  of  persons  doing 
business,  that  "a  permanent  reduction 
of  the  business-mortality  rate  is  taking 
place."  Various  causes  work  to  this  end, 
among  them  improvements  in  credit- 
agency  reporting,  conservatism  in  granting 
credit,  and  general  publicity  in  commercial 
matters.  These  and  other  causes  are 
bringing  about  "a  permanently  lower 
commercial  death-rate,  just  as  tho  advance- 
ments made  in  sanitary  science  have  accom- 
plished a  reduction  in  human  mortality." 
It  is  here  worthy  of  further  comment 
that  an  annual  commercial  death-rate,  in 
recent  years  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  and 
never  in  any  year  above  13^2  PPi*  cent., 
"discredits  the  tradition  that  the  larger 
number  of  persons  entering  business  ulti- 
mately fail."  Of  the  causes  of  failures 
in   1911    Bradstreet' s   says: 

"In  1911,  78.9  per  cent,  of  the  failures 
were  attributed  to  the  shortcomings  of 
those  failing,  while  21.1  per  cent,  were 
classed  under  causes  beyond  their  (control. 
In  1910,  82  per  cent,  came  under  the  first 
head  and  18  per  cent,  under  the  second;  in 
1909  the  proportions  wore  81  and  19  per 
cent.,  respectively,  and  in  1908  they  were 
77.5  and  22.5  per  cent.,  respectively.  Tho 
changes  here  noted  from  1910  and  1909, 
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and  the  similarity  in  percentages  when 
compared  with  1908,  are  found  to  be  due 
to  the  projection  into  last  year's,  as  into 
the  1908,  records  of  the  force  of  specific 
conditions,  under  which  is  grouped  a 
variety  of  agitating  causes  which  distin- 
guished 1911  from  the  two  preceding  years. 
Of  these,  crop  shortages,  sharp  declines  in 
prices,  tariff  uncertainty,  and  other  dis- 
turbing features  were  examples.  As  regards 
liabilities,  the  proportion  given  to  cause 
proceeding  from  the  individual  was  70 
per  cent.,  as  against  29.7  per  cent,  due  to 
causes  beyond  his  control.  In  1910  the 
proportions  were  73.9  and  26.1  per  cent., 
in  1909  the  proportions  were  72.5  and  27 
per  cent.,  and  in  1908  they  were  62  and  30 
per  cent.,  respectively. 

"Of  the  14,047 individuals,  firms, or  cor- 
porations failing  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1911,  12,773,  or  90.9  per  cent., 
were  possest  of  $5,000  capital  or  less,  as 
against  91.5  per  cent,  in  1910,  91.8  per 
cent,  in  1909,  and  90.2  per  cent,  in  1908. 
This  proportion  has  not  greatly  changed  of 
late  years,  nor,  indeed,  have  the  percentages 
of  those  possest  of  different  amounts  of 
capital  above  this  sum,  and  the  proportions 
may  be  said  to  be  approximately  fixt.  As 
to  liabilities,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  60.3 
per  cent,  of  those  who  failed  in  1911  owed 
less  than  $5,000,  this  comparing  with  60.9 

,  per  cent,  in  1910,  61.2  per  cent,  in  1909,  and 
57.3  per  cent,  in  1908.  As  regards  the 
credit  ratings  of  those  failing,  it  is  noted  that 
those  in  very-moderate  or  with  no-credit 
rating  faihng  in  1911  constituted  93.9  per 
cent,  of  all,  as  against  95.9  per  cent,  in  1910, 
95  per  cent,  in  1909,  and  91.3  per  cent,  in 
1908.  Last  year's  percentage  is,  in  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  1910  and  1909,  the 
highest  percentage  recorded  since  the  be- 

;  ginning  of  Bradstreei's  failure  statistics." 

Moody's  Magazine  takes  the  ground  that 
this  large  number  of  failures  in  1911  indi- 
cates the  approach  of  an  end  to  business 
depression  with  an  early  resumption  of 
better  times.  It  finds  in  these  many  failures 
unmistakable  indication  that  "the  neces- 
sary commercial  liquidation"  has  really 
begun  to  set  in: 

"Commercial  failures  are  an  unerring 
sign  of  a  fundamental  change,  and  the 
commercial-failure  figures  of  the  past  two 
months,  as  thus  far  reported,  are  sig- 
nificant. In  December,  while  the  change 
was  not  radical,  there  was  a  decided  tend- 
ency toward  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  failures,  and  for  .January  this  increase 
was  much  larger.  It  is  true  that  the 
aggregate  amounts  of  liabilities  of  failed 
firms  does  not  as  yet  show  any  radical 
expansion,  but  this  will  probably  come 
later.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  tho  we  were 
now  entering  the  last  stage  of  the  long  and 
discouraging  business  period  which  we 
entered  at  the  opening  of  1910.  If  the 
failure  figures,  during  the*  next  three 
months,  show  as  marked  a  tendency  to 
expand  as  they  have  siiute  tho  end  of 
November,  then,  by  (>arly  summer  of  1912, 
we  may  be  able  to  take  thti  position  that 
much  better  times  are  immtidiately  ahead 
of  us. 

"Of  course  the  above  reasoning  is 
largely  based  on  Ihe  assumption  that  other 
factors,  not  now  recognized,  or  of  a  minor 
nature  only,  will  not  develoj)  to  an  extent 
to  interfere  with  the  influence  of  this 
fundamental  economic;  force.  It  assumes, 
for  (example,  that  the  crop  situation  will 
develop  normally  this  summer,  if  we  have 
short  crops,  or  a  crop  failure,  lli(*n  any 
improvement  in  the  general  situation  will 
necessarily  be  d(>layed,  and  the  reaction 
will  go  to  an  extreme  not  justified  by 
other  conditions.  Furthermon!,  if  tho 
political  situation  takes  on  a  tinge  not  now 
recognized,  and  we  are  in  for  re\ oluticjuary 


A  Strange  Catastrophe 

THIS  tree  had  stood  in  City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It 
showed  no  signs  of  decay.  One  day  while  the  park  was  crowded  with  persons  hurrying 
to  their  homes  all  unconscious  of  danger,  with  no  apparent  cause  and  without  warning 
it  fell  and  injured  a  score  of  persons — three  seriously. 
Just  as  sudden  and  unexpected  are  most  of  the  accidents  which  occur  daily.  No  mind 
can  foresee  them.     No  amount  of  caution  can  prevent  them. 

Amid  such  unseen  dangers  the  only  sensible  thing  is  to  cjmry  a  policy  of  accident  in- 
surance. Such  a  policy  provides  for  the  cost  of  injury  by  loss  of  time  and  in  case  of  death 
takes  care  of  the  family.  You  have  escaped  the  accidents'of  yesterday.  To-morrow  is  yet 
to  come.     To-day  is  the  time  to  act. 

We  pa:d  last  year  15,719  personal  accident  claims  with  benefits  amounting  to  $1,713,046. 
MORAL:  Insure    in    the   TRAVELERS 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 
Please  send  me  particulars  regarding  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

Occupation Name 

Age Basinets  Address 

Lit.  Digest  City Slate 


Cn  EKGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  Og 

*''*         COPPER    PLATE.    IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT  »mlmV 

fHEOUtllTT  MUST  PLEASE  TOU   OR    VOUB  MOKET  DErUKDED 
SAMPte  CARDS    OR   WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SQCIAl 
•UTIONEM 


912  Chestnut  St. 


PHILA. 


If  You  Want  a  Cool  Smoke  ^s^e^ 

—a  sweet  smoke  — a  deliKhtfiil  smoke — with 
no  injurious  after- 
effects, send  for  a 

Calabash  Absorbo  Pipe 

the  best  bet  yet— looks  like  a  calabnsh 

— colt)rsbeanti fill ly— absorbs  nicotine. 

Price  -lOc  post  paid  (3  for  $1.00). 

FRPF  Willi  eacli  oi-drr,  a  s.iiiiplelin  of  Snioke-Sliop  Mixture— a 

r  IVl-iLi  tcbacrothat  \von't  liilc.  Satisfaction  or  your  imtney  hack. 

Sinoke->iho|>  Sperialtu'M  <:<>.,    3A  H  St.,  llalyotF,  Msh. 


WANTED 

Roanoke  Gas  <Sl  Water  Co.  5s,  1936 
Swift  &  Co.  1st  5s.  1914 
Hutchinson  Wtr.  Lt.  ®.  Pwr.  4s.  1928 
Detroit  Rocti.  Romeo.  (Q.  L.  O.  5s.  1920 
National  Light  Heat  Ql  Power  Pfd. 
U.  S.  Envelope  Co.  5s.  1934 
Tagona  Light  (H  Power  Co.  5s.  1914 
New  Orleans  Great  Northern  5s.  1955 
Westinghouse  Machine  Co.  6s.  1914 
Oneonta  Light  Ql  Power  Co.  5s.  1922 
Central  Union  Telephone  5s.  1919 
American  Steel  Foundry  1st  6s.  1920 
American  Investment  Securities  Com. 
Louisville  (Q.  So.  Indiana  5s.  1923 
Indiana  Columbus  <&  Eastern  Trac.  5s.  1926 
Muncie  Qi.  Union  City  Tract.  5s.  1936 
Central  Colorado  Power  1st  Ql  2nd  6s 
Shreveport  Gas  <ZL  Elec.  5s.  1922 
Hudson  River  Elec.  Pwr.  5s.  1944 


FOR  SALE 

Pacific  Mills 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.  5s.  1924 

Armour  ^  Co.  4'rs.  1939 

U.  S.  Worsted  Co.  Pfd.  <&  Com. 

Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  5s,  1945 

Burlington  Gas  Light  5s.  1955 

California  Gas  <&  Elec.  5s.  1937 

Kansas  City  Stockyards  Pld. 

Omaha  Water  2nd  Pfd. 

Buffalo  IQ.  Susquehanna  4s.  1951 

Western  Electric  Co.  5s.  1922 

Sealshipt  Oyster.  Com.  <&.  Pfd. 

Draper  Manufacturing  Co. 

Superior   Water.  Light   <Sl   Power  4s.  1931 

Nevada  California  6s.  1927 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  Pfd. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  Pfd. 

Atlantic  Birm.  <ZL  Atlc.  5s.  1936 

American  Glue  Co.  Pfd. 


V\'e  do  a  general  investment  business  in  unlisted 
stoci<s  and  bonds.  We  lia\  e  every  facility  for  fiirnish- 
in<j  data  and  information  on  any  security  in  which  yoii 
niav    be    interested.       Correspoiulence  inviteil. 

HOTCHKIN     &     CO. 

53   STATE  STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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The   Safe    Investment 
of  Your  Money 

In  considering'  the  investment  of 
your  money  the  very  first  require- 
ment is  the  security  of  the  principal. 
There  are  other  features,  of  course, 
but  the  fundamental  security  of  the 
investment  is  foremost.  The  prop- 
er selection  of  an  investment  bond 
which  has  this  primary  qualification, 
requires  technical  knowledge. 
Naturally  and  necessarily  the  expe- 
rienced banker,  whose  constant  busi- 
ness it  is  to  investigate  bonds  of  all 
kinds,  is  possessed  of  this  technical 
knowledge. 

If  you  are  considering  the  invest- 
ment of  funds,  and  will  state  your 
requirements  in  the  way  of  interest 
return,  maturity,  and  amount,  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  suggest  secur- 
ities for  your  attention. 

Write  for  our  Circular  AA-144. 

GuarantyTrust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 

Capita!  and  Surplus  -     -    $23,000,000 
Deposits 156,000,000 


IM.  V,  R.  O, 

BOIVID3 

afre:  3af~e: 

Because  principal  is  assured  by  assets  five  times  the 
amount  of  bonds  issued. 

Because  this  company  has  never  deviated  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  purchasing  Keal  Estate  for  permanent  ownersliip. 
Because  its  business  has  been  successful  for  15  years, 
with  increasing  strength,  security,  profits  and  dividends. 
Because  its  securities  are  not  influenced  by  political 
or  financial  uncertainties. 

Because  the  management  is  composed  of  experienced, 
capable,  conservative  men  who  have  spent  their  entire 
careers  in  the  study  of  realty  values. 

10-Year  Bonds,  $100  each,  paying  6'~r  semi- 
annually by  checl(,  can  be  bought  outright  or 
In    annual    payments    over    a  period    of  years. 

Over  $l,<yKtjfi>ff  repaid  investors  to  date. 
Booklet  G  fully  describes  our  business.     Ask  for  it. 

New  York  Realty  Owners 

Resources  $3,500,000  Cap.  &  Surp.  $2,500,000 

4N9  FIFTH  AVF.NUF,  NEW  YORK 


1898—1912 


JohnMuirS(o, 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

To  the  large  trader  we  offer 
advantages  not  everywhere  ob- 
tainable. We  enable  him,  for 
instance,  to  accumulate  his  1 ,000, 
500  or  1 00  shares,  through  say 
50  share  purchases,  and  to  sell 
his  1,000,  500  or  100  shares 
similarly  in  odd  lot  quantities. 

Send  for  Special  Letter  "  44  " 

MemberM  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
71  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


changes  in  the  near  future,  then  no  definite 
improvement  will  be  witnessed  until  it  is 
definitely  known  how  far  such  changes 
vnU.  go  and  what  they  will  signify.  But, 
barring  such  developments,  we  believe 
current  signs  point  to  a  genuine  improve- 
ment, from  the  Wall  Street  standpoint, 
before  many  months  have  gone  by." 

FALLACIES   AS   TO   THE   HIGH   COST 
OF  LIVING 

The  remark,  now  somewhat  famous,  of 
James  J.  Hill,  that  the  country  has  not 
been  injured  by  "  the  high  cost  of  living  " 
so  much  as  by  "  the  cost  of  high  living," 
received  early  in  February  notable  indorse- 
ment by  George  K.  Holmes,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Production  and  Distribution  in 
the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics.  He 
spoke  before  the  Republican  Club  in  New 
York  and  said  that  a  leading  reason  for 
the  high  cost  of  living  was  "  the  unneces- 
sary expenditures  of  the  people,"  which 
had  "  increased  enormously  within  the  last 
generation  and  threatened  to  continue  if 
not  to  increase."  So  dangerous  had  this 
condition  become  that  it  threatened  to 
"  absorb  all  the  available  income  of  fam- 
ilies classed  as  receiving  medium  and  low 
incomes,"  while  others  receiving  higher 
incomes  "  were  in  danger  of  being  engulfed 
in  it." 

What  he  especially  referred  to  was  "  the 
enormous  increase  in  a  variety  of  expend- 
itures for  unproductive  consumption." 
xVuiong  these  he  mentioned  the  famil.v 
automobile,  the  family  telephone,  moving- 
picture  shows,  amusement  parks,  Sunday 
rides  on  trolley-cars,  holiday  excursions, 
expensive  summer  vacations,  a  multiplica- 
tion of  societies  and  associations  with  dues, 
card  parties  with  prizes,  the  growth  of  the 
tipping-practise,  etc.  He  thought  it  was 
about  time  for  the  average  consumer  "  to 
stop  playing  the  part  of  the  man  with  a 
grievance,"  the  remedy  being  largely  with- 
in the  consumer's  own  control.  In  all  this 
talk  of  the  high  cost  of  living  he  nowhere 
had  heard  any  talk  of  wasteful  expenditures 
involved  in  unproductive  consumption. 
So  far  as  necessaries  of  life  are  concerned,  he 
held  that  there  has  not  occurred  the  great 
increase  in  cost  which  many  suppose. 

An  examination  of  prices  extending  over 
many  years  shows  that  we  are  "  not  now 
in  a  period  of  extraordinary  high  prices, 
everything  considered,"  but  rather  that 
we  "  have  emerged  from  a  period  of  most 
extraordinarily  low  prices,  so  that  by  con- 
trast our  present  prices  seem  unprecedent- 
ed." He  suggested  that  the  evil  com- 
plained of  could  be  largely  remedied  by 
l)uying  through  cooperative  efforts  and  by 
paying  cash.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
high  prices  is  a  distributive  system  at  once 
"burdensome,  costly,  and  unnecessarily 
elaborate."     On  this  point  he  said: 

"In  a  society  whose  structure  has  not 
become  crystallized,  readjustments  are 
constantly  taking  place,  and  in  tht^se  read- 
justments there  is  more  or  less  infliction 
of  pain.  Of  the  readjustments  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  present  upward 
movement  of  prices  began  in  IS97,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  is  in  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  farmer.  Millions 
upon  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  land  had 
l)een  coming  into  production  faster  than 
domestic  consumption  required,  and  at 
times  beyond  the  takings  of  importing 
countries.  In  th((  '90s  and  in  the  '80s  the 
farmer  was  threatened  with  40-cent  wheat, 
20-cent  corn,  and  5-eent  cotton,  and  at 
{Continued  on  page  402) 


ADD  PROFITS  TO 
YOUR  PRINCIPAL 

Have  you  studied  the  securities  yo> 
hold  so  that  your  money  will  be  investec 
not  only  in  the  safest  securities,  but  thost 
which  show  you  the  best  return  on  your 
money  ? 

Supposing  in  the  past  you  had  bought 
a  stock  selling  at  $100  a  share  and  paying 
a  dividend  of  5%.  Supposing  the  price  of 
the  stock  has  advanced  to  $1  50  a  share,  it 
would  then  only  yield  you  3>^%.  Suppos- 
ing you  sell  this  at  $150,  making  a  profit 
of  $50  on  your  investment,  or  50%,  and 
take  this  $150  and  invest  it  in  a  stock 
that  will  yield  5%  or  6%,  you  are  not  only 
taking  advantage  of  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  stock  you  originally  bought, 
but  are  putting  this  back  into  another  stock 
that  will  bring  you  a  larger  income. 

Each  week  we  issue  a  Special  letter 
dealing  with  some  one  particular  Stock. 
Write  for  it  to-day.    Sent  Free  on  request. 

ALEXANDER  &  (§ 

39  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Mpmhprs  i  ^'^^  ^<"'''  Stock  Exchange 
Memoers  |  j^^^  york  Cotton  Exchange 


The  First  Consideration 


in  judicious  investment  is 
security 

All  other  questions  are  subordinate. 

With  mining  and  oil  well  stocks,  exploiting  of 
alleged  wonderful  inventious,  and  promotion  of 
many  new  industrials,  security  is  obviously 
lacking. 

These  offerings  have  no  appeal  to  Literary 
Digest  subscribers. 

There  are  other  investment  opportunities, 
however,  which  although  rated  as  safe,  are  for 
various  reasons  undesirable  for  the  professional 
or  business  man  of  moderate  income. 

There  are  few  better  depositories  for  your 
money,  for  instance,  than  first-class  bonds.  Yet 
to  select  bonds  in  which  safety  of  principal  and 
interest  is  assured,  which  have  a  fair  income, 
tend  toward  appreciation  of  value,  and  are  the 
class  of  bonds  a  man  of  your  income  should  buy, 
requires  technical  knowledge. 

And  upon  these  points  only  a  conscientious 
and  experienced  banker  can  give  you  sound  ad- 
vice. From  an  investment  standpoint  his 
opinion  is  as  important  to  you  as  your  attor- 
ney's decision  upon  a  legal  problem. 

While  we  do  not  have  facilities  for  answering 
technical  questions  relating  to  investment  offer- 
ings, such  questions  usually  involving  points 
which  can  be  answered  satisfactorily  only  by 
experts,  we  would  emphasize  our  policy  of  pro- 
tecting readers  from  unreliable  investments. 

Every  financial  house  advertising  in  our  col- 
umns is  investigated  carefully,  this  investiga- 
tion extending  in  many  cases  to  each  separate 
offering. 

Beyond  this  exclusion  of  unreliable  financial 
advertising  we  can  not  undertake  to  advise  our 
subscribers  because  this  is  essentially  the  busi- 
ness of  a  well-equipped  banking-house. 

If  you  seek  advice  or  enlightenment  on  in- 
vestments, you  should  write  to  a  reputable 
banker.  In  other  words,  it  is  important  in  pur- 
chasing many  classes  of  bonds  that  you  first 
select  your  banker  and  then  select  the  bond. 

TheljterdryDigest 
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The  Motor-Truck  for  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 

Great  Strides  in  Introduction — Economy  and  Efficiency  Over 
Horse-drawn  Vehicles — Its  New  Sphere  in  Accomplishing  Service 
Beyond  the  Capacity  of   Horses — A  Vast  Business   Builder 


GAINS  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

Commercial  vehicles  propelled  by 
gasoline  or  electric  power,  now  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  number 
approximately  25,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  the  pres- 
•ent  year  alone  will  be  not  less  than  45,000. 
For  the   year  1913,   authorities  agree  that  the 
number  of  new  commercial  cars  will  gain  un- 
doubtedly 40%. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  next  year  there 
will  be  in  service  in  this  country  alone, 
almost  100,000  motor-trucks  and  de- 
livery wagons,  and  by  the  end  of  1915 
a  total  of  at  least  200,000  machines. 

All  of  which  proves  that  this  new  system  of 
transportation  is  gaining  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

MOTOR-TRUCKS  HERE  TO  STAY 

Furthermore,  this  rapid  adoption  of 
motor-trucks  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  efficiency,  economy  and  possibilities 
of  self-propelled  commercial  vehicles. 
The  motor-truck  has  passed  the  merely 
experimental  stage.      It  is  here  to  stay. 

The  motor-truck  has  made  good  in  work, 
measured  by  cold  facts.  Its  headway  has  been 
maintained  against  the  severest  tests.  It  is  for 
work,  and  work  alone.  It  must  do  this  work. 
Its  service  can  be  measured  with  nicety.  Fail- 
ure would  be  fatal.  Thus  its  great  gain  proves 
its  soundness  as  a  business  investment. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  United 
■States  2,500,000  teams  of  horses  doing  work 
which  could  be  handled  by  500,000  motor 
■trucks. 

The  original  scope  of  the  motor-truck 
"was  a  machine  to  substitute  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicles.  In  this  capacity  it  has 
fulfilled  its  aim,  effecting  economies  in 
•transportation  problems  of  manufac- 
turers and  merchants. 
Further  development  of  the  motor- 
truck has  resulted  in  special  application. 
Passenger  transportation  is  now  being  handled 
■extensively  by  motor  buses.  Fire  apparatus 
propelled  by  gasoline  power  is  supplanting 
horse-drawn  apparatus. 

Special  service,  such  as  police  patrol,  street 
■cleaning,  garbage  disposal,  trolley  repair  wag- 
ons, oil  delivery  wagons,  telephone  repair 
■outfits,  etc.,  is  now  handled  by  self-propelled 
■vehicles. 

BROADENING  SCOPE  OF  THE 
COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE 

But  there  is  a  still  larger  future  for  the 
motor-wagon  than  even  any  of  these 
spheres  of  service. 

The  new  era  in  development  is  opening 
the  possibilities  of  the  motor-truck  as  a 
business  builder,  and  as  a  new  agency  in 
<ommercial  transportation. 


MISSING  LINK  IN  TRANSPORTATION 

As  one  expert  expresses  it: 

Although  it  usually  happens  that  when 

the    motion-minutes    of  the    truck    are 

more  than  one-third  stopped  time,  the 

power  vehicle  actually  shows  a  saving 

over    horse     service,    route    for   route, 

it  is,   however,   a  mistake  to    compare 

the    truck  with  the  horse,  for  it  is  the 

performance  of  service  impossible  with  horses 

that  gives  the  truck  its  enormous  value  in  our 

present-day  business, makitigit  the  Unkthat  has 

been  missing  in  our  transportation  chain. 

This  new  phase  of  commercial  transportation 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  thousands  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  numbered  among 
Literary  Digest  subscribers. 

The  great  factory,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
miles  from  the  business  center  of  the  city, 
which  was  obliged  formerly  to  ship  its  products 
into  town  by  rail  or  water,  is  now  able  to  send 
them  quicker,  cheaper  and  more  conveniently 
by  motor-trucks. 

The  retail  merchant  whose  deHvery  zone 
was  limited  by  the  endurance  of  horses,  can 
now  send  his  goods  many  miles  further  than 
was  possible  with  the  old  system. 

WORK  THAT  HORSES  COULD  NOT  DO 

A  retail  coal  company  in  New  England, 
for  instance,  operates  a  six  and  a  half  ton 
truck  in  its  deliveries  handling  thirty-nine  tons 
of  coal  per  day,  with  sixty  miles  average  haul; 
not  only  saving  over  twenty  cents  per  ton  over 
delivery  by  horses,  but  accomplishing  a  service 
utterly  impossible  with  a  horse-drawn  vehicle. 

A  leading    sewing    machine    company 

operates  a  motor-truck  hauling  fifty  machines 
per  trip,  making  three  trips  daily;  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  machines  per  day  or 
49,500  a  year — far  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
horse-drawn  truck. 

A  New  York  piano  manufacturer  oper- 
ates a  single  motor-truck  which  serves  six 
factories,  hauls  five  pianos  per  load  and  makes 
all  suburban  deliveries — work  impossible  with 
the  horse-drawn  vehicle. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  COST  OF 
MOVING  YOUR  GOODS? 

Although  the  transportation  end  of  great 
mercantile  and  industrial  enterprises  is 
receiving  more  and  more  attention,  it  is 
still  with  many,  a  much  neglected  item. 
Comparatively  few  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants operating  horse-drawn  vehicles 
know,  with  any  exactness,  the  cost  per 
ton  mile  for  their  haulage. 

Careful  study  of  delivery  expenses 
usually  discloses  inefficiency  and  wastes 
which  can  be  rectified  and  new  sources 
of  economy  established.  Greater  scope 
at  less  cost  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
commercial  transportation  system. 


BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY  APPLIED 
TO  DELIVERY 

Not  in  all,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
this  cost  can  be  reduced  substantially  by 
the  substitution  of  self-propelled  ve- 
hicles. Routes  may  be  rearranged,  de- 
livery methods  systematized,  operating 
shifts  readjusted,  so  that  the  motor-truck 
can  do  far  more  than  the  work  pre- 
viously accomplished  by  horses,  and  do  it 
better  and  cheaper,  and,  even  more  im- 
portant, develop  the  business  of  its  owner. 

These  problems  are  being  worked  out  daily  by 
the  transportation  engineers  of  the  great  truck 
manufacturers.  To  the  credit  of  this  vast  in- 
dustry, be  it  said  that  these  experts  are  frank 
to  acknowledge  those  comparatively  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  superiority  of  the  motor- 
truck to  the  horse  can  not  be  shown. 

Thus,  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  consult- 
ing these  experts  is  assured  of  accurate  infor- 
mation and  fair  treatment. 

WHAT  OUR  MOTOR-TRUCK  DEPART- 
MENT CAN  DO  FOR  YOU 

During  the  past  year  hundreds  of  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  subscribers  for 
The  Literary  Digest,  have  consulted 
our  Motor-Truck  Department  about 
commercial  vehicles.  From  all  branches 
of  business  and  manufacture  these  re- 
quests have  come.  They  have  involved 
vehicles  ranging  from  a  grocer' s  light  de- 
livery car  to  a  contractor' s  ten-ton  truck. 

The  work  of  advising  these  subscribers 
is  the  work  of  specialists  in  the  particu- 
lar line  of  delivery  concerned. 

Thus,  it  has  been  the  object  of  our  Motor- 
Truck  Department  to  put  such  subscribers  in 
touch  with  specialists  best  suitedto  give  them  the 
results  of  actual  proven  service, as  nearly  identical 
as  possible  with  that  in  which  these  readers  are 
interested. 

The  service  of  our  Motor-Truck  De- 
partment is  open  to  all  Literary  Digest 
readers  and  is  conducted  without 
obligation. 

Write  to  us  about  your  requirements, 
giving  detailed  information.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  we  should  know  the  number, 
size  and  nature  of  loads  which  you  have 
to  haul,  the  average  distance  of  haulage, 
the  general  character  of  roads  or  streets 
over  which  the  transportation  must  be 
accomplished,  particularly  as  to  surfaces 
and  grades.  Without  this  data  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  specific  advice.  If  you 
could  operate  a  single  delivery  car,  or  a 
whole  fleet  of  motor-trucks,  we  shall  be 
equally  willing  to  serve  you. 


Motor -Truck  Department     TheliterdiyDtoeSt 
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Your  Father  Could 
Have  Become  Wealthy 

if  he  had  invested  a  generation  agt)  in 
choice  buildinglots  in  such  cities  as  Den- 
ver, Omaha,  Kansas  City  or  Oklahoma 
City.  A  few  dollars  would  have  earned 
almost  incredible  profits. 

You  have  an  opportunity  equal  to  the 
one  he  missed. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  mitsf  /invecities. 
Its  N-ast  agricultural,  timber  and  mining 
wealth  insures  the  money  investment 
necessary  to  build  these  cities. 

We  have  searched  the  w  hole  Northwest 
to  find  the  "birthright  towns"  which  in 
a  few  years  will  become  great.  We  have 
studied  the  question  for  years — we  are  e.x- 
pert  in  judging  Northwestern  land  values. 

In  co-operation  with  the  great  railroad 
builders  we  have  selected  teventecn  young 
cities,  small  today,  but  so  favorably  lo- 
cated that  they  must  soon  become  great. 
We  rejected  over  three  hundred  towns  in 
finding  these  seventeen  "  preferred  risk" 
young  cities. 

We  offer  at  attractive  prices _^z'e  lots,  one 
in  each  c/ five  young  cities.  Easy  payments 
—no  interest — we  pay  all  taxes.  By  investinR 
in  five  towns  you  divide  the  risk  and  nmlti- 
ply  the  profit  by  five. 

Write  now  and  let  us  prove  that  this  is 
one  of  the  safest, sanest, most  profitable  invest- 
ments open  to  the  man  of  moderate  means. 


High  grade  men  are  making   com- 
fortable iocomet  at  oar  repreienta- 
tives  in  their  districts.     We  may  have 
an  opening  for  yon. 


NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE  COMPANY 

310Chestnnt  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Your  Investments 

Would  You  Like  to  Know  About  Them? 

21.984  investors  kept  themselves  informed  in  the  last 
three  years  reKardiiig  securities  of  all  kinds  through 
this  unbiased  and  absolutely  independent  Ijureau  con- 
ducted by  THK  FINANCIAL  WORLD  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  its  subscribers.  It  is  a  safeguard  against 
all  financial  frauds,  an  invaluable  aidin  the  selection 
of  sound  securities. 

OUR  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

If  you  will  mention  The  Literary  Digest  and  enclose 
postage  to  cover  our  reply  we  will  express  our  opinion 
on  ONE  and  ONLY  ONE  INVK.ST.MKNT  YOD  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN  and  also  send  you  a  specimen <opy 
of  our  paper.  Y'ou  can  then  judge  whether  it  is  to  \our 
advantage  to  become  an  annual  sutisoriberand  receive 
the  same  benefits  that  more  than  66,979  investors  have 
received    in     the     last     eight    years.      No    inquirieM 

Address 


answerer!  unless  postage  i^  ' 


•<!. 


The  Financial  World 

18  Broadway,  New  York 


Going 

to  make  an 

Investment? 

Let  the  Economist  help  you.  ~ 

Once  each  month  we  publish  an  issue 
of  the  Economist  containing  a  list  of  high 
grade  securities  offered  by  the  leading 
Banking  houses  of  the  country. 

We  distribute  copies  of  this  number, 
free. 

If  you  desire  a  copy  simply  write  and 
say  so. 

We  also  publish  a  book  entitled 

"  Wallet  of  Information" 

being  a  list  of  some  500  Corporations 
of  the  U.  S.,  giving  facts  and  figures  of 
great  value  to  investors. 

"The  Wallet"  is  handy  for  pocket  or 
desk.  An  indispensable  aid  to  an  in- 
vestor. Most  comprehensive  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published. 

Sent   any  w  he  re    for    25    cents. 

THE    ECONOMIST 

tor  over    13   Hears   tlu-    li'a'Unij  Jlnancial 
publication  wat   of  .\rw    York  Vlly. 

Suite  509,  115  S.   L:.  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


times  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  hard 
conditions  implied  in  these  destructive 
prices.  About  the  time  of  the  close  of  the 
preceding  century  the  expansion  of  farm 
area  had  been  largely  and  suddenly  arrest- 
ed. The  depressing  surplus  of  a  period  of 
agricultural  overproduction  upon  prices 
received  a  jolt  from  the  suddenly  arrested 
movement  of  farmers  to  new  land.  The 
reaction  had  been  so  quick  and  so  decisive 
that  the  prices  of  farm  products  have 
gained  relatively  more  than  the  prices  of 
other  products,  with  consequent  distress 
to  wage-  and  salary-receivers  and  to  persons 
with  moderate  fixt  incomes. 

"The  farmer  receives  only  53  per  cent, 
of  what  the  consumer  pays.  The  railroad 
gets  7  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  40  per 
cent,  goes  to  the  middleman.  No  stronger 
indictment  exists  than  this  of  the  costliness 
of  our  distributive  system.  The  farmer 
takes  aU  the  risks,  and  the  others  are  sure 
of  large  profits.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of 
beef  to  consumers,  the  price  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  is  32  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  wholesale  price.  In  some  places  the 
gross  profit  is  as  high  as  61  per  cent.  There 
are  too  many  small  retail  shops,  and 
where  twenty  shops  do  the  work  that  one 
could  do,  the  manifold  expenses  raise  the 
cost  of  the  products.  Speaking  of  the  co- 
operative system,  he  said  that  farmers  have 
undertaken  this  method  with  marked 
success." 

BUILDING    OUTLAYS    IN    THE    PAST 
THREE  YEARS 

Bradstreet's  for  January  20  presented 
condensed  summaries  of  statistics  collected 
by  it  of  building-operations  in  120  cities  of 
the  United  States  during  the  past  three 
years.  It  appears  from  this  presentation 
that  in  1911  the  aggregate  of  expenditures 
called  for  by  permits  was  $824,088,000; 
in  1910  it  was  slightly  in  excess  of  this, — 
$846,712,000;  and  in  1909  still  larger,— 
$889,723,000.  Following  is  given  a  selec- 
tion of  cities  and  totals  from  this  presenta- 
tion, three  figures  in  each  case  being 
omitted  from  the  amounts;  that  is,  the 
$8,901  indicated  for  Baltimore  in  1911  is  in 

reality  $8,901,000: 

1911  1910  1909 

Atlanta,  Ga 6,158  7,398  5,532 

Augusta.  Ga 484  440  373 

Baltimore,  Md 8.901  9,346  7,711 

Bayonne,  N.  J 2,200  1,697  1,109 

Berkeley,  Cal 1,597  1,479  2,207 

Binghamton,N.  Y.  .  .  1,416  966  823 

Birmingham,  Ala.  ..  .  3,554  3,463  2,341 

Boston,  Ma.s.s 19,287  19,683  13,433 

Bridgeport.  Conn.  ..  .  2,444  2,066  3,163 

Brockton,  Mass 1,513  1,462  1,130 

Buflalo.N.  Y 10,355  9,211  9,895 

Cambridge,  Mass 2,586  2,165  1,849 

Canton,  Ohio 1,693  834  400 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa .  .  2,021  2,635  2,469 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. .  .  1,153  1,321  1,075 

Chicago,  lU 105,269  96,932  90,435 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 11,808  6,683  6,740 

Cleveland,  Ohio 16,994  13,948  13,029 

Columbus,  Ohio 4,654  4,800  3,598 

Denver,  Colo 6,086  11,319  11,5.59 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 1,926  1,217  2,6.54 

Detroit,  Mich 19,014  17,624  14.301 

Duluth,  Minn 2,463  13,300  3,650 

Elizabeth.  N.J 2,184  1,494  1,910 

Fort  AVayne,  Ind 1,915  1,624  1,492 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 3,.338  2,379  2,947 

Grand  Rapid.s.  Mich. .  2,508  ,2,355  2,867 

Harrisburg.  Pa 1,256  L  11.144  2,164 

Hartford,  Conn 5,899  4,507  5,251 

Hou.ston.  Tex 2,729  3,085  1,.584 

Indianapolis,  Ind 8,348  7,994  7.156 

.Jacksonville,  Fla 3,590  3.183  2,476 

KansasCity,  Kans.  ..  888  1,111  1,205 

Kan.sas  City.  Mo 13,274  13,601  13,196 

Lawrence,  Mass 1,488  4,131  2,3.30 

Lincoln,  Neb 1,014  1,392  1,696 

Little  Rock,  Ark 1,720  1,374  1,513 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 22,947  21,684  13,460 

Louisville.  Ky 6,586  3,813  3,172 

Lynn,Ma.ss 2,613  1,827  2,446 

Macon,  Ga 1,508  1,030  950 

Memphis.  Tenn 5,879  6,281  4,324 

Milwaukee,  Wis 12,465  9,792  1 1,.339 

Minneapolis.  Minn...  13,735  14,351  13,092 

Nashville,  Tenn 1,209  1,623  2,402 

Newark,  N.  .1 10,975  13,394  14,177 

New  Bedford.  Mass...  2,535  6,887  6,119 

New  Haven,  Conn....  5,868  4,385  4,226 

j  New  Orleans,  La 3,157  4,483  5,165 


A  SAFE  BOND 

0%    ANNUM 

Preference  should  be  given  by  conserva- 
tive investors  to  mortgage  bonds  secured 
by  Manhattan  Island,  New  York  City,  in- 
come-producing real  estate,  because  the 
security  advances  in  value  yearly,  in- 
creasing   the    safety  of   the    investment. 

The  New  York  Real  Estate  Security 
Company's  6%  Mortgage  Bonds  are  se- 
cured by  high-class,  income-producing 
real  estate  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
Payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  as- 
sured by  a  mortgage  to  a  trust  company 
acting  as  trustee  for  the  bondholders. 
Thus  sa^feguarded,  the  investment  is  ab- 
solutely saie. 

The  bonds  are  in  denominations  of 
$100,  $500,  and  $1000,  and  are  available 
to  large  or  small  investors. 

Interest  is  paid  semi-annually  in  January 
and  July,  and  the  bonds  are  tax  exempt 
in  New  York  State. 

This  Company  does  not  issue  profit- 
sharing  or  installment  bonds. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  44 

New  York  Real  Estate 
Security  Co. 

42  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Capital  Stock        ....        $»,».->0,000 


We  will  buy  or  sell 
American  Real  Estate  6s 
Estates  Long  Beach  6s 
N.  Y.  Realty  Owners  6s 

PEABODY&  COMPANY 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City 

SPECIALISTS     IN     REAL    ESTATE     SECURITIES 

Quotations  or   Statistics  on   any  stocks  or  bonds 
will  be    supplied    by   our  Statistical    Department. 


I/V       y    OV    .1I«».\TIII.V  KAVIi\«iS  THK 
7O  X  XMWV.SV  l.\IKKKST  l*AII»  FOR 
0\  KK  TWKMTl    VKAKS. 

Tho  l>est  l>usiness  men  in  this  country  are  plac- 
ing tlicir  savinirs  with  U6.     We  are  tile  oldest  Sav- 
ings Association  in  this  State.    $55  deposited  amounts 
to  $1U0  in  between  eight  and  nine  years;  $70  to  $100  in 
five  yeais.     Your  money  can  bp  withdrawn  when  wanted. 
)*<.'>  Niiv<><l  iiioiitlily,  1^1, noo  at  inaturily 
K«l<»  Nil  veil  inoiitlily.  »a.OOO  at  maturity 


\£^'"o,X    **■■   Coupon    Interest. Bcarin;;  Shares 

VQ  ^r     Coupons  may  be  deposited  in  year  bank  or  sent  to 
'     -^  us,  and  we  will  mail  check.    Principal  may  be  with- 
drawn when  wanted. 


tc/^  ^rnu  itv  litt»it  SIlJIIM'S.    Intert-Kt  Nent  hy  eheek  each 
Ntx  munthN.   ri-inrlpal  umy  he  withdrawn  when  wanted. 

Send  fnr  Bodil.t  anct  Bist  o£  Riferenres.  I'.ast  and  West. 

I ndnstrial  B.  &  L.  Att'n, 22  Jacobson BIdg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


;^^ii7:!iyriTit^iS 


HiKh  Cirade  Fnrni  nfortera^es 

Carefully  selected  First  Mortgages  on  improved 
farms  are  attractive  securities  for  investment — 
every  year  the  security  offered  grows  more  valuable 
and  their  market  is  unaffected  by  panics,  strikes, 
economic  changes  or  settlement  of  estates — a  con- 
dition not  applicable  to  any  other  class  of  investment. 

Forty   Vearx  Without  a   liOss 

Our  40  years'  experience,  in  selecting  high  grade 
securities  and  selling  them  to  satisfied  customers, 
stands  l)eliind  our  every  transaction  and  is  proof  that 
we  can  satisfy  you.  The  service  we  render  the  investor 
is  that  of  making  all  collections  of  principal  and 
interest  and  remitting  it,  without  charge,  seeing  that 
the  taxes  are  paid  ana  keeping  the  insurance  in  force, 
when  insurance  is  assigned  as  additional  security.  If 
you  seek  investments  yielding  maximum  returns, 
consistent  with  safety,  send  for  descriptive  list  of 
securities  and  booklet,  "OUR  HISTORY." 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
1013  Baltimore  Avenue  Kansas  City,  Mistonri 
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New  York  City—  1911  1910  1909 

Bronx 22,837  44.034  40.343 

Brooklyn 32,598  34.813  60,235 

Manhattan 98,536  96,603  131,246 

Manhattan 12.753  11,940  13,085 

Queens 22.208  15,397  19,654 

Total,  N.  Y.  City  188,933  202,788  264,565 

Norfolk,  Va 2,084  1 ,651  2.421 

Oakland,  Cal 6,988  6,758  5,214 

Oklahoma,  Okla 2,828  5,507  5,511 

Omaha,  Neb 5,428  6.250  7,204 

Philadelphia,  Pa 39,970  37,923  42,881 

Pittsburg,  Pa 12,300  13.565  15,611 

Portland.  Ore 19.108  20.951  13,491 

Richmond,  Va 6,018  4.012  3,574 

Rochester,  N.  Y 9,389  9,851  9,271 

Sacramento,  Cal 3,082  2,304  2,096 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah .  3,159  4,456  8.075 

San  Antonio,  Tex ...  .  2.233  2.926  3.516 

San  Francisco,  Cal ..  .  20,915  19,648  28,674 

Scran  ton.  Pa 1,752  2,076  3,986 

Seattle,  Wash 7,491  17,418  19,033 

Spokane,  Wash 3,324  5.933  8,765 

St.  Louis,  Mo 18.613  19,598  23,733 

St.  Paul,  Minn 8,915  10,053  12,063 

S>Tacuse,  N.  Y 5.222  5.005  4,744 

Tacoma,  Wash 1.717  2.685  4,370 

Toledo.  Ohio 3.718  4,071  3,188 

Topeka,  Kans 1,050  1.428  1,619 

Washington,  D.  C 16,562  13,731  15.887 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 2,087  2,048  2,108 

Wilmington,  Del 2.157  2.026  1,758 

Worcester,  Mass 4,784  3,977  3,564 

Yoimgstown,  Ohio .  .  .  2,775  2,300  2,291 

Commenting  on  these  figures  the  writer 
in  Bradstreet's  say.s: 

"Of  the  grand  aggregate  of  the  building 
expenditures  of  the  country,  New  York 
City  furnished  in  1911  $188,933,000,  or  22 
per  cent.,  as  against  24  per  cent,  in  1910 
and  30  per  cent,  in  1909.  These  declining 
percentages  presuppose  decreases  at  the 
metropoUs  both  from  1910  and  1909,  and 
this  proves  to  be  the  ease,  as  New  York's 
total  fell  7  per  cent,  from  1910  and  2.8  per 
cent.  from.  1909.  It  might  be  noted  this 
tendency  is  not  uniform  in  all  boroughs, 
however,  as  Manhattan  showed  a  gain  over 
1910,  as  did  Queens  Borough  also,  while  all 
boroughs  except  Queens  fell  off  from  1909, 
which  was  the  record  year  for  the  city  as  a 
whole. 

"Chicago  is  the  only  other  city  of  the 
country  which  furnishes  a  total  building 
expenditure  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,  the 
aggregate  for  1911  being  $105,269,000,  a 
gain  of  8  per  cent,  over  1910  and  of  15  per 
cent,  over  1909.  Chicago's  proportion  of 
the  country's  building  in  1911  was  12  per 
cent.,  as  against  11  per  cent,  in  1910  and 
1909.  Of  the  other  large  building  centers 
of  the  country,  Philadelphia,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  $39,970,000,  shows  a  slight 
gain  over  1910,  but  a  slight  loss  from  1909. 
Los  Angeles,  fourth  city  in  building  in  1911, 
shows  an  expenditure  of  $22,947,000,  a  gain 
of  6  per  cent,  over  1910  but  of  70  per  cent. 
over  1909.  San  Francisco,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  $20,915,000,  comes  fifth  in  the 
matter  of  value  of  building  with  a  gain  of 
6  per  cent,  over  1910,  but  a  decline  of  26 
per  cent,  from  1909.  Other  cities  having 
expenditures  in  excess  of  $15,000,000  in 
1911  were  Boston,  Portland,  Ore.,  Detroit, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  Washington,  in 
the  order  named.  In  addition,  Minneap- 
olis, Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Buffalo 
show  expenditures  in  excess  of  $10,000,000 
each." 


COMMERCIAL    FAILURES    AS     A 
GUIDE     TO     INVESTORS 

W.  Martin  Swift,  WTiting  in  The 
Banker's  Magazine,  points  out  how  statis- 
tics of  failures  may  be  used  scientifically 
as  a  guide  to  investors.  He  insists  that 
"  the  great  value  and  importance  of  these 
figures  "  to  investors  are  seldom,  if  any- 
where, fully  realized.  In  buying  stocks 
and  bonds  they  have,  however,  the  greatest 
value — much  more,  in  fact,  than  anything 
printed  in  the  day's  financial  literature,  or 
any  advice  given  by  bankers  and  brokers. 
Mr.  Swift  .says: 

"  The  opportune  time  to  buy  securities 
is  when  stock  and  l)ond  nricf-s  are  verv 
low,  owing  to  financial  and  trade  disturl)- 


Just  This  Sort  of 
Out-Door  Life 

You  can  enjoy  right  now  in 


Arizona 


Let  us  send  you  interesting  books  that 
tell  in  text  and  picture  of  the  wonderful 
opportunities  awaiting  you,  all  along  the 

Southern  Pacific 
Sunset  Route 

New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco 

L.  H.  Nutting.  G.  E.  p.  A..  366   Broadway.    New    York 
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The  Power  of  Your  Good 
Name — Plus  Ours 

Your  own  good  name  is  not  enough 
•when  ours  can  help  you. 

Modem  competition  makes  of 
value  the  smallest  "feather  in  the 
scales,"  and  it  is  by  no  means  of 
small  moment  that  you  link  your 
own  good  name  to  ours — the  name 
behind  which  stands  the  greatest 
company  in  the  paper  industry — 
The  "EAGLE  A." 


Look  for  the 
"EAGLE  A" 
"Water-Mark 


It's    ■ 

Good 
Habit 


In  Thirty-Four  Bond  Papers,  ranging  in 
price  from  Eight  to  Twenty-Four  Cents  a 
pound,  appears  this  Water-Mark  of  Quality, 
which  is  known  wherever  paper  is  bought 
and  used. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty  Wholesalers,  and 
Ten  Thousand  Printers  and  Lithographers 
stand  ready  to  give  you  "EAGLE  A"  Papers. 

Let  us  suggest  an  "EAGLE  A"  Bond  Paper 
best  adapted  to  your  needs.     Write  us. 

AMERICAN     W^RITING     PAPER     COMPANY 
24  Main  Street  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Aak  your  Printer  or  Lithographer  to  show  you 
aamples  of  "EAGLE  A"  Bond  Papers. 


HONE  AND  SHARPEN  YOUR  OWN 


Razor  .Blades 

to  a  better  cdffe  tkan  wKeo  new. 
The       Victor    Automatic"   sharp- 
ens blades  perfectly.      Keen,  vel- 
vety edge,  makes  shavins  a  deliffht-      Fitted 
with  [ulllenaih,  extra  wide,   specially  treated 
honinn  and  Bnishina  strop.     Solved  the  shaving 
troubles  for  thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

I  commissioDs- 
Dd  WU  sales  weekly- 
Write  today.  Tbc  Victcr  Specialty  Company,  618Victor  BIdg.,  Canton,  0. 


AfFNTQ  BIG  MONEY.     Liberalc 
AULlllO   WatkinsmakioB  300  sales 


Bppclallj    B^U-ctM   from    "The   ftfst 

Rost'S    for    America"  to    tjuit    your 

climat/-.     All  on  their  own  root^— 

Guaranteed  to  groxf  nnd 

bloom— direct  from  America's 

foremoal  roue  Rrowers,  dcIlT- 

ered  IVee.  Vigoroua,  healthy 

boBbea,  proliQo   bloomers.     All 

colors. 

CONARD&  JONES  ROSES 

SKND  yoUK  OKDKK  TO  DAY. 
^     Aii'l   be  suro  to  Uilf   for  our  New 
..   Rose  Book,  with  t  choicu 
color  platei,  llitof  world's  hea{ 
— .«,  Rose  Lorer'a  Calendar., 
■'How  to  Grow  Ko»es."  and  our  new  Ftc*i 
D'  hvery  Offer.    Il'a  FREE. 

IHE  CONAIO  k  JOKES  CO.,  Boi  80 .  West  Grofs,  Pa. 


ROSES 

Guaranteed 
to  Bloom 


anees — provided,  of  course,  these  dis- 
turbances have  practically  culminated. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought, 
this  opportune  time  can  be  selected  at 
least  approximately,  and  almost  without 
fail,  by  the  proper  use  of  failure  statistics. 
Whenever  the  failures  of  a  given  quarter, 
as  measured  by  their  total  liabilities,  show 
a  \iolent  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent., 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  time  to  buy 
securities  has  arrived. 

"  There  is  no  single  compilation  of  figures 
which  more  truly  reflects  the  business  con- 
ditions of  the  country  than  commercial 
failures.  When  conditions  become  very 
bad,  failures  correspondingly  increase — 
not  so  much  because  earnings  are  very 
poor,  as  for  the  reason  that  the  increasing 
number  of  solvent  or  nearly  solvent  con- 
cerns are  unable  to  convert  their  assets 
into  the  cash  which  is  necessary  to  meet 
obligations.  Any  sort  of  financial  or  trade 
disorder  is  always  cured  by  liquidation.  If 
margins  of  profit  have  become  so  narrow  as 
to  paralyze  business,  liquidation  in  labor 
and  materials  reduces  operating  costs  and 
restores  margins  to  normal.  If  inflation  of 
capitalization  or  expenses  is  the  trouble, 
liquidation  scales  down  the  capitalization, 
reduces  the  expenses,  and  restores  sound 
conditions. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  trouble  with 
trade  and  finance,  liquidation  cures  it; 
but  this  very  cure  involves  heavy  commer- 
cial failures.  When  all  are  sellers  and  none 
buyers,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  convert 
other  assets  into  the  cash  with  which  to 
meet  obligations,  and  thus  commercial 
failures  become  very  heavy.  The  wild 
scramble  for  money  with  which  to  make 
payments  meanwhile  produces  very  heavy 
selling  of  securities  and  drives  prices  to 
their  low  levels. 

"  For  these  reasons  security  prices  are 
at  their  lowest  just  when  commercial  fail- 
ures are  at  their  greatest.  Manifestly, 
with  these  failures  rapidly  increasing,  the 
investor  at  any  given  time  can  not  assure 
himself  that  they  will  not  be  larger  the  next 
month,  or  the  next  quarter,  but  this  uncer- 
tainty presents  no  great  difficulty;  for 
when  the  liabilities  of  a  given  quarter  show 
an  increase  of  75  or  100  per  cent,  over  those 
of  the  previous  quarter,  or  over  those  of  the 
average  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  this 
very  fact  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
approximate  bottom  in  security  prices  has 
been  reached. 

"  While  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
investor,  in  watching  for  the  returns  of  an 
entire  quarter,  will  not  make  his  purchase 
at  the  very  bottom,  he  need  be  in  no  hurry. 
Heavy  liquidation  has  much  the  same  effect 
upon  our  industries  as  a  surgical  operation 
has  upon  an  individual,  and  it  requires 
some  time  for  convalescence.  Stock  prices, 
therefore,  while  they  rally  quickly  for  a 
short  distance,  do  not  begin  their  real 
ascent  for  many  weeks  after  the  bottom  is 
reached.  Indeed,  it  is  usually  three  to  six 
months.  If  failures  should  continue  heavy 
during  this  time,  it  should  not  prevent  the 
investor  from  buying,  especially  if  stock 
prices  for  a  period  of  two  months  or  more 
do  not  sink  below  their  previous  lowest- 
average  level.  The  very  fact  that  they 
hold  in  spite  of  the  heavy  failures  is  an 
indication  that  the  general  selling  of  securi- 
ties is  practically  over. 

"  There  has  never  been  a  great  bear 
market  in   the  historv  of  the  New  York 


All  houses  present  differ- 
ent heating  problems 

— some  difficult.  But  an  intelli- 
gently selected  and  properly  in- 
stalled equipment  of 

Pierce 

Boilers  and 
Radiators 

solves  them  all.  See  your  local  house 
heating  man.  He  will  tell  you  u<hich 
Pierce  equipment  you  need,  what 
it  will  cost,  and  what  it  will  do— and 
it  -will  do  it. 

Have  you  read  our  Heat  Primer, 
"What  heat  for  your  house"?  We 
gladly  send  it  free. 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce 
Mfg.  Co. 

254  James  St^  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


?la/med 


nuDs  tujw 

are  better  than  marking  ink  for  wearing  apparel, 
household  linen,  etc.  Your  name  can  be  inter- 
woven with  a  fine  cambric  tape  in  Fast  Colors. 
13  dozen  full  names  $2.00,  6  dozen  $1.25,  3  dozen 
85c.  Other  prices  on  application.  Have  your  friends' 
names  woven.    An  Ideal  Gift.    Send  for  Samples  to 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  Ltd. 
600   Chestnut  St.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Orders  can  be  placed  through  your  dealer. 


Pomps  the  Year  Roand  Without  Coat 

Ensures  runiiiiif?  water  in  any  room  of  any  country 
home  or  farm  where  there  is  a  spring  or  tlowiog 
stream.  Beats  the  windmill.  Runs  by  self  water 
pressure  without  one  centcost. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

runs  continuously,  cun't  gc-t  out  of  or- 
der, flow  can  bt»  extended  and  elevated  to 
suit  needs.  Priced  low.  Write  to-day  for 
Catalogue  and  quotations. 
NIAGARA  HYDRATTLTC  ENGINE  CO, 
P.  0.  Box  1001,  Chester.  Pa. 


GEM  VENTILATORS 


FILTER 
THE  AIR 


Safeguard  your  heHlth  by  using  a  Gem  Ventilator.  In- 
stantly adjustai)le  to  windows  of  different  widths.  Pre- 
vents draughts,  rain,  snow  and  dust. 

Ask  i/oiir  nearest  liardware  dealer  or  write  for  folder. 
GEM  VENTILATOR  COMPANY.         Boston.JVlass. 

f  Sato«f   Rnrklr   "P>-«llt»ble  Poultry," 

<-iCKK^3K  «*Vr**«l.  J20  pages  plain,  prac- 
tical facts, 160  beautiful  half  tones.  Tells  how  you 
can  succeed  with  poultry.     Tells  about  big  poul- 
try farm.    45  pure-bred  varieties.    Lowest  prices, 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  sent  for  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  55,  Clarioda,  la. 


mnsnni3]m:E 


Write  for  boolclet  giving  descrip 
tion  of  pillows,   prices,  etc. 

Bernini  Balsam  Pillow  Co.,  Dept.  28,  Bemidji.Minn 


Mr.  AMawtio 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history, 
form!  structure,  and  writing  of  the  Sliorl- 
Srory  taught  by  J.  It<>r;;  ■':«<■■■  weiii, 
I'.'ilitor.  Iil|i|>iiicotf'8  iM:is:i/.iiM'. 

?:t0.pafje  catalogue  free.     Write  to-tin ii. 
THE     HOME     CORRESPONDENCE     SCHOOL 


71    ni>s«e    riaro.  S 
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The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Wclcnlllit   and   Kfft-oiivc  Treatment  Ol 

CANCER 

Wlthont  Rosortini?  to  Surgical  Proccdare 

The  only  private  inBtitution  of  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  by  a 
physician  of  standing.      Established  llnrty-two  years. 

F'lr  complete  in/orniation  address 
Berkshire  Hilli  Sanatoriom,  North  Adami,  MassachasetU 
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Stock  Exchange  when  oomniercial  fail- 
lu-es  failed  to  give  a  correct  indication  as 
to  the  proper  time  to  make  investment 
purchases.  Even  in  1904,  when  there  was 
no  panic,  the  failure  statistics  served  the 
investor  well.  Of  course,  good  securities 
may  be  bought  with  impunity  any  time, 
but  the  advantages  of  buying  at  the  right 
time  are  very  great.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
scientific  study  and  use  of  our  failure  sta- 
tistics would  richly  reward  the  investor  for 
the  effort  required." 


BANK  CLEARINGS 

During  the  first  week  in  February  bank 
clearings  in  the  United  States  aggregated 
$3,461,009,000;  during  the  last  week  in 
January  the  aggregate  was  $3,165,948,000; 
in  the  first  week  of  February  last  year  it 

was  $3,311,021,000.  Of  the  total  for  the 
first  week  in  February  this  year.  New  York 
City  contributed  considerably  more  than 

one-half,— that  is,  $2,040,021,000,  leaving 
the  amount  for  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  outside  of  New  York,  $1,420,987,000. 
Following  in  detail  are  the  clearings   for 

some  of  the  cities  included  in  these  totals: 

February  8  i.  or  d.  Fobruaryl 

New  York «!2.040.021   i         .6  .«1, 890, 083 

(Chicago 804, «83  I    12.6  270,747 

Boston 101, .518  I    13,3  17.'j,078 

Philadelphia 171.174  i      8,9  149.388 

St.  Louis 80,923   D     3.4  70,298 

Kansas  City 53.226  d     2.6  .50.954 

Pittsburg 45,601   I      3,0  44,981 

San  Francisco 54,483  i    .34,2  45,063 

Baltimore 39,674  i      9.7  40,040 

Cincinnati 24, .565  i      1,3  24,391 

Minneapolis 19,462  i      8,5  18,539 

New  Orleans 23,598  i      2,7  21,239 

Cleveland 19,814  i      7,2  18,662 

Detroit 18,867  i    20,5  17,692 

Los  Angeles 20,978  i    30,8  18,.308 

Omaha 16,055  i    14,9  15,390 

Milwaukee 15,545  i      6,2  13,.304 

Louisville 16,692  i    11,2  13,839 

Atlanta 15,511  i      3,5  15,130 

Portland,  Ore 10,478  r    16.4  9,168 

Seattle 11,032  i    25,9  8, .590 

St.  Paul 10,150  1    12,9  9,612 

Buffalo 10,046  I    15,7  9,403 

Denver 8,844  i      4,1  9,059 

Indianapolis 7.763  d     5,6  7,285 

Providence 9,142  i    14,9  7.690 

Hichmond 9,585  i    14.2  9.6.53 

WiishiuKlon.  D.C...           8.983  1    22.5  7,257 

.Memphis 9,751   i    33.3  8,787 

SL.Ioseph 7,818  i      1.3  7,451 

Salt  Lake  City 7,293  i    42.1  6,091 

Fort  Worth 7,307  d     6,4  7,146 

Albauv 6,127  I      6.8  5,275 

Colunibus,  Ohio,  .  .  .            7.145  i    26,7  5, .583 

Savannah 6,330  i    23,3  6,518 

Toledo,  Oliio 4,443  i      7.8  3,949 

Nashville 5,806  i    38,2  5,0.59 

Hartford 4,697  i      9.5  3,934 

Spokane.  VVa.sh 4.295  i      8.3  3,544 

'I'Hcoma 4.319  i      3,0  4,047 

Des. Moines 4.,331i      6,5  3,843 

K(>ch<'sler 5,288  i    24.2  4,175 

DiiUilh 2,.363   I      5,9  2, .582 

Macon 4,467  I    16,0  4.361 

Oakland,  Cal 3.989  i    22,9  3,671 

Norfolk 4,014  I    19,0  3.545 

Wichita 3.614  1      2,6  3,368 

I'eoria 3.620  1      8,6  3.431 

.New  Haven 2,992  »       .6  2.541 

.lacksonville,  Fla 3,608  i    25,9  2,930 

Scraiiton 3,1.56  i    10,3  2,767 

(iratid  Rapids 2,882  i    23,0  2,732 

UirmiiiKliam 4.060  i    .53.3  2.376 

Sj()U\Cilv 2,235   1         .7  2,262 

.\iigus(a.  (ia 2..543   i>   19,2  2,626 

S.vracii,se 2,700  i      7,9  2,079 

Kvausville 1.928   d  21.8  1,862 

Worcester 2.405  i     14,0  2,171 

.Spriii«fleld.  Mass,  ,  ,            2,.593i    28,3  2,066 

Oaylou 2.144   d     2,1  2,075 

Oklahoma 2,148   d  21,6  1,468 

I'orlland.  Mo 4,086  i  117,9  2,057 

ChallatiooKa 2.842  i    27,1  2.049 

I.lllle  Hock 2,748   i    3().7  2  122 
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Bronchial  Troches 

Relievo  Sore  'I'lirout,  Iloar.scjics.s,  ('iiut;lis,  llidii- 
phial  an<i  .\sthniatic  Goinplaiiits.  ITiiexoellod  for 
clearing  the  voice.  Sixty  years'  reputation. 
Free  from  opiate.s  or  aiiytliiiiR  lianiiful.  Sold 
only  in  boxes.  Sampin  mailed  free. 
JOIIN  1.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass 
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An  epoch-making  page 
of  railroad  history  was 
written  when  the  New 
York  Central  Lines 
inaugurated,  in  both 
directions,  between 
New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago,  the  daily  ser- 
vice.of    the    famous 


y 


20th  Century 
Limited 

'*The   Train   That  Saves   a   Business  Day** 

This  train  has  established  a  new  standard  of  speed,  comfort, convenience  and 
luxury  in  railroad  travel.  It  promotes  closer  and  ever  increasing  business  re- 
lationsbetween  three  great  trade  centres — New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

Lv.  New  York  4.00  p.m.         Lv.  Chicago       230  p.m. 
Lv.  Boston         1.30  p.m.  Ar..  Boston        11.50  a.m. 

Ar.  Chicago       8.55  a.m.         Ar.  New  York   9.25  a.m. 


''Water 
Level 
Route'' 


^ 


r   NEWYORK   ^ 

Central' 

LINES      ^ 


^^ 


Wrii 


Finest 
Steamer 


PO.  PLL  bLDROOM   DLLUAi 


Ever  in  tlie  service.  Amony:  the  strikinK 
features  of  the  Arcadian  are  its  vast  area  of 
deck  space,  with  a  promenade  of  500  feet;  liix- 
urous  stati  rooms  with  hedsteacls  and  fnll 
lenRth  mirrors  tlironi;h(nit;  mafinificent  gal 
leried  main  dining:  room;  excpiisite  commis- 
sariat surpassing:  even  theliifili  excellence  for 
which  the  K,  M,  ,"^.  I'  is  famous. 

Round  Trip  $30  and  Upward 

tlnusiiall.v  iittra<tivi>  trips  to  Cuha.  flulombi;!. 
Venezuela,  .Jaitiaica,  Trinidad  anil  harbadoH, 

Speeial  eniihCH  by  tlio  Arcailian  at  tlio  conclii- 
»,i<in  of  the  Herniinla  Heason  to  Norway  and 
tlio  Mediterranean.  TiekitH  by  Arradian  and 
Ueriuuilian  ani  iiiterchanueable. 

SA\l>l':i(.HO\  A  SO,\.  4;pn.  \KtH. 

2'2Sliili'  si..\,.„    York  l,"iS.,ulh   Iji  Si,|l,-  S|   ,  Chlriii;" 

«      II       I    l\ls     \      I       I'      ^    .    'JCIIIW  i,>l,l„t-l„n  SI        llnNliili 

I  wiuiiiiiiaiiHiiiiuiHiiiiiHmaiMMnHii^MHaBMaaanHHBi 


ENGLISH,   TOURS 

'Auto 


PRIVATE  CARS    Go  Where  You  Please  !     Illustrated 
Booklet  Mailed  Free  from 

m»Toit  Toi'i(i\«;  en. 

4;M'ernbroke  Place,  l.iver|to<il,  Kny    i(\it>les  '*  Tr.-ivellinc, 
I  iveri"',,!  "i  (ir  T    &  V.  Mnre.iii.  1(^9  Fiftli    Ave..  New  Y'-rlc. 


.'Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
jilain  t<i  tiie  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


MOTH-PROOF  CEDAR  COUCH 


A  rii-dinont  Sonthrrn  Rrd  Crdar  Wardrobe  Oourh 

IS  ■,\  hiMirioas  lontisc  mid  roomy  rt-.lar  cIk'SI.  All  prices.  Finest 
iipliolstcriiii:  nii'l  wile  clioici'  of  iii»l>'r>»l9  I'rrlfrt  protfrllon 
im>alniit  niolh«,  mirr,  du>t  and  damp.  Kl<  i:aiit  w,'<liliii.'  or  liiillol.iv 
-ifl       Mniiv  mi.r.    nii.l     »tTl.-»      Mii|.l..-.1     I)1KK(  T    FKOM  FAlTOKY 

,M  KA(  roKV  rail  r.s  on  i;.  pays'  krek  trui,     *i,i,  fkkioiit 

iHAIKiKS  VIU:rAlI)  BY  t:S  S.nd  tor  frcf  l«HikK>l.  "  The  .Slory 
of  H.-d  tVrtar."  anil  liii-  illu»lr»l.  .1  i-atalot  .liowinc  full  lino  ot 
cuui-li.'-i.  rlh'btn  and  phifTorobin       Wnto  115  TODAY." 

I'IKIIMONT  RKII  CKDAK  ("IIKST  CO..  Ilrpl.  J2.  Stalrnlllr.  X.  T. 
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To  the 

West  Indies,  Venezuela 
and  the    Panama   Canal 

"Victoria"  LuisE" 

The    largest    steamship    visiting    the 
West  Indies  this  winter 

March  7th 

26  days,  $175  and  up 

An  Easter  Cruise 

March  26th  of  16  days,  $85  up 

Summer  Cruises 

To  the  LAND  OF  THE 
MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Eight  delightful  cruises  during  June, 
July  and  August,  from  Hamburg, 
duration  14  to  26  days. 

Cost,  $62.50  and  up. 

Splendid  service,  large  steamships 
"VICTORIA  LUISE,"  "KRON- 
PRINZESSIN  CECILIE"  and 
"METEOR." 

JAMAICA 

and  PANAMA  CANAL,  CUBA, 

HAYTI,  COLOMBIA, 

COSTA  RICA 

Regular   service    by 
5,000-ton  "PRINZ" 

and  other  well-known  Steamships  of  the 

ATLAS  SERVICE 

Rates  to 

PANAMA,  $75;   Round  Trip,  $142.50 

JAiVIAICA,  $45  ;    Round  Trip,     $85.50 

ThrouKh  tickets  to  West  Coast  points 

TOURS  to  the  TROPICS 

Leaving  weekly 

11  to  30  days  $90  to  $240 

Including  all  necessary  expenses 

Ph'iiir.  wire  or  write  for  full  iiiforination 

HAMBURG -AMERICAN 
LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

/i<i»(on       Pittsl)urjh       St.  Louis 

Ptiiladelpliia  Cbicaeo 

Sao  Fraiicibco 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnaiis  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted 39  arbiter. 


••C.  O.  X..'  Now  York  City.— "Is  the  pro- 
noun 'I'  correct  in  the  following? 

'But  of  all  the  old  friends  who  were 
schoolmates  then, 
There  remain,  Ben,  but  you  and  /.'  " 

The  use  of  "I"  here  can  be  defended  on  the 
following  grounds:  (1)  It  is  a  poetical  license. 
(2)  "But"  in  this  sense,  according  to  some 
authorities,  may  be  followed  by  the  nominative 
case,  even  in  prose.  For  an  extended  treatment 
of  each  of  these  points,  see  answer  to  "G.  C" 
and  to  "E.  O.  W. "  in  the  Feb.  10  issue. 

"O.  Q.  C,"  Maynard,  Ark. — "Please  state 
which  is  the  correct  relative  in  the  expression 
'Who  [whom]  do  you  tliink  I  am";"" 

"Who"  is  the  correct  word  to  use  here.  (See 
Goold  Brown,  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars," 
pp.  526,  530:  "A  noun  or  a  pronoun  put  after  a 
verb  or  participle  not  transitive  agrees  in  case 
with  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun  referring  to 
the  same  thing.  ...  In  interrogative  sentences 
the  terms  are  usually  transposed,  or  both  are 
placed  after  the  verb ;  as,  .  .  .  Who  do  men  say 
that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am?  Who  think  ye  that 
I  am?") 

"H.  K.,"  Cincinnati,  O. — "Kindly  state  the 
correct  punctuation  of  the  following  sentence  and 
also  whether  there  is  any  grammatical  justification 
for  the  parenthetical  phrase  which  it  contains: 
'  Your  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  call  them  bad 
manners  annoyed  me  the  entire  evening.'" 

Properly  punctuated,  this  sentence  should  read: 
"Your — you  will  pardon  me  if  I  call  them  bad — 
manners  annoyed  me  the  entire  evening."  (See 
Reed  and  Kellogg,  "Higher  Lessons  in  English," 
p.  380:  "Use  the  dash  where  the  sentence  breaks 
ofT  abruptly,  and  the  same  thought  is  resumed; 
as,  ...  '  We  know  the  uses — and  sweet  they 
are — of  adversity.'")  While  the  sentence  cited 
is  not  wrong  from  a  grammatical  standpoint,  it  is 
faulty  in  construction,  and  could  be  improved 
rhetorically  by  making  it  read,  "  Yeur  manners — 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  call  them  bad — annoyed 
me  the  entire  evening."  Similar  sentences  are 
occasionally  found  in  literature,  particularly  in 
poetry,  and  are  sometimes  u.sed  by  public  speakers. 

^"T.  S.  A.,"  New  York  City. — "Kindly  define 
the  word  'catharticon,'  which  I  fail  to  find  in  the 
Standard   Dictionahy." 

We  do  not  find  this  word  in  any  of  the  leading 
English  dictionaries.  However,  Harper's  "Latin 
Dictionary,"  p.  301,  gives  calharlicum  as  equiva- 
lent to  Greek  kalhartikon  (wliich  might  be  trans- 
literated "catliarticon"),  and  defines  the  word 
as  "a  means  of  purifying:  a  cathartic."  Lidd<;ll 
and  Scott's  "Greek  Lexicon,"  p.  721,  definc^s 
kalhartikon  as  a  neuter  adjective,  meaning  "fit  for 
cleansing  or  purifying,"  and  adds  that  the  word 
was  used  as  a  noun  by  Hippocrates,  in  his  work 
"On  Fractures." 


INLAND  CUBA 

No  trip  to  the  Islaiifl  of  Cuba  is  coDiplotc  witlioiit 
iiiiliKlJiiK  in  tlio  itinerary  cxciir.sions  to  the  iiitcrioi- 
regions.  In  no  other  .Scutlierii  latitiide.s  are  troijical 
landscapes  more  pictiiresiiiic.  Kivers  with  l);iiiks 
i>'<Thinisr  witli  rich  vcfrt'lation,  nioiiiitaiiis  tliicklv 
clad  in  verdure,  cool  valleys,  iiiacadnrn  lii(rli"'iij  s 
lc,i(liii(r  for  miles  upon  miles  luidcr  ros;'  I  palms,  frrcal 
plantations  and  sugar  mills  all  deliKlit  and  int<'rest 
IIm'  inland  toiirist.  At  slight  additional  exix-nse, 
visitors  to  Havana  may  journey  to  the  l)caiilif'ul 
^Miiiiiri,  .San  Juan,  Canimar,  Moreto  and  DaMuaiiio 
Kivers,  see  the  several  miles  of  snt)t<'rrancan  Udiulcrs 
disclosed  in  the  caves  of  licllamar,  in<hil«:<'  in  tlicsiil 
plnir  l)atlis  of  Madruga  and  .Santa  Maria  Del 
Rosario.  and  raml)le  at)()iit  the  streets  of  siicli  (iiiainl 
and  unusual  cities  as  Santa  Clara,  San-ti  .Spiritiis, 
lir)t  to  mention  the  coast  cities,  such  as  Cienfucgos. 
with  it.s  plazas  and  tnagnilicent  heacli,  Matanzas 
bordering  its  .sweeping  t)ay,  and  .Santiago  de  Cuba 
nestling  l)eliind  its  mountain  l)arriers.  Inland  ('til)a 
may  Jx,-  reached  conveniently  over  the  well-equipped 
line.s  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana  and  con 
nection.s,  radiating  from  the  Capital  City. 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S   DECLARATION  OF  FAITH 


WHETHER  HAILING  IT,  with  the  Pittsburg  Leader 
(Ind.),  as  "a  new  De(^laration  of  Independence,"  or 
denouncing  it,  with  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.), 
as  "a  charter  of  demagogy,"  a  "repudiation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  American  institu- 
tions were  estabhshed,"  practi- 
cally all  the  editors  seem  to  agree 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  speech 
before  the  Ohio  Constitutional 
Convention  amounts  to  such  an 
attack  upon  President  Taft's 
theories  of  government  as  will 
make  irrepressible  the  conflict 
now  seething  in  the  Republican 
])arty.  "This  speech  was  not  to 
the  Columbus  Convention,  but  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  next 
June,'' says  The  World.  "People 
everywhere  will  regard  it  as  his 
platform  for  the  Presidency," 
Kays  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  which  adds  that  "the 
only  alternative  is  to  suppose,  by 
the  sharp  contest  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  which  he  knows  it 
will  provoke,  he  hopes  to  make 
the  election  of  a  Democratic 
President  certain."  The  same 
anti-Roosevelt  paper  declares 
that  the  aim  of  the  speech  is  "to 
place  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  head 
of  the  radicals  of  all  parties," 
as  well  as  of  the  Republican 
Progressives. 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.),  which  interprets  his 
words  as  a  plea  for  "absolute 
popular  rule,  without  check  or 
liiiidrance,"  remarks  that  "but 
for  the  abiding  faith  we  have  in 
the  common  sen.se  of  the  Amer- 
ican    people,    this    speech    by  an 


t»|iyrJt;(Urtl 


feel  that  at  length  our  institutions  were  endangered,"  The  Times 
goes  on  to  say,  were  it  not  for  the  conviction  that  "Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  gone  far  beyond  any  point  to  which  a  majority  or  anything 
like  a  majority  of  the  American  people  can  follow  him."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  another  anti-Roose- 
velt paper,  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.),  "even  the  more  radical 
of  the  Progressives  in  Congress 
acknowledge  that  the  Colonel's 
uttertnees  are  distasteful  to  the 
lawyers  among  the  Republican 
insurgents,  and  that  it  may  take 
considerable  time  to  bring  them 
around  to  a  support  of  the 
Roosevelt  propaganda."  The 
same  dispatch  quotes  a  conserv- 
ative Progressive  Senator  as  say- 
ing that  such  a  speech  "made  a 
man  feel  like  going  away  to  the 
mountains  for  a  long  rest." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
Roosevelt  Washington  Times 
(Ind.)  hails  the  address  as 
"epochal,"  and  declares  that 
"never  has  Roosevelt  imprest 
so  forcibly  as  in  this  speech  the 
realization  that  his  chosen  work 
is,  like  that  of  Lincoln,  one  of 
emancipation."  "The  rugged 
figure  of  Roosevelt,  aflame  wirii 
courage  and  convnction  as  the 
champion  of  the  people  them- 
selves, never  stood  out  bigger  and 
bolder,"  exclaims  this  Washing- 
ton paper,  which  goes  on  to  say: 


"I  WILL  ACCEPT  THE   NOMINATION." 


So  he  tells  the  seven  Republican  governors  who  a.sk  him  to  run, 
and  he  assures  them  that  he  "  will  adhere  to  this  decision  until  the 
Convention  has  exprest  its  preferenc  '." 


ex-President  of    the    United 


States  would  he  alarming,  it  would  be  appalling."     "We  should 


"The  two  notable  political 
utterances  of  this  year  are  the 
Taft  speech  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, and  that  of  Roosevelt 
to-day. 
"Taft  denounced  the  Progressives  as  'neurotics.'  Roosevelt 
presents    their   case,    summojis    Lincoln    to   sustain   him   in   it, 
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accepts  full  responsibility  for  the  most  \-igorous  statement  of 
Progressive  demands,  and  rests  his  ease  with  the  people  upon  it. 
"Roosevelt  forward.  Taft  baek^vard." 

The  key-note  of  the  speech,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  (Prog.  Rep.),  is  "the  desirabiUty  of  securing  a  complete 
degree  of  responsiveness  to  the  popular  will  in  legislatures  and 
in  the  courts,"  and  in  the  whole  address  "there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  the  distrust  of  the  people  unfortunately  entertained  by  some 
of  our  highest-placed  statesmen."     To  quote  further: 

"The  e.\-Presidtmt  does  not  repeat  himself,  but  starts  out 
where  he  left  off  at  Osawatomio,  and  advances  to  a  further  field 
of  progress 

"Things  will  move  forward  in  this  country  ou  the  basis  of 
this  remarkable  address.  It  is 
vital  and  dynamic.  It  affords 
a  platform  broad  enough  and 
firm  enough  for  all  men  and 
women  of  progressive  ideas  to 
stand  upon.  It  enunciates  prin- 
ciples fit  to  animate  a  campaign 
that  will  ring  with  the  enthusi- 
asms of  1S40  or  1860.  It  is  a 
fitting  watchword  for  a  period  of 
deci.sive  action." 

The  issue  is  joined  between 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  President 
Taft,  and  "Colonel  Roosevelt  is 
compelled  in  common  honesty  to 
lead  those  who  agree  with  him," 
declares  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can (Dem.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
there  abides  in  the  Republican 
East  enough  of  political  virtue,  or 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  popular 
government,  to  repudiate  the 
Bourbonism  of  Taft  for  the  more 
popular  ideas  of  Roosevelt. 

"Social  and  industrial  liberty, 
to  be  achieved  through  the  new- 
est and  most  approved  agencies 
of  a  popular  democratic  govern- 
ment, is  the  issue  on  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  oppose  the  ultra- 
reactionary  of  the  White  House 

"In  this  Columbus  speech  Roosevelt  has  abandoned  the 
personal  policies  of  Roosevelt  Tyrannus  and  has  enunciated 
the  progre.ssive  principles  of  the  thoughtful  and  sincere  element 
of  his  party  and  of  the  people.  He  has  planted  his  standard 
at  the  head  of  the  great  progressive  movement  of  the  country. 
He  has  declared  the  doctrines  of  that  movement  .and  offered 
himself  as  the  leader  of  the  Progressives,  not  on  his  principles, 
but  on  their  principles. 

"If  he  should  be  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
Progressives,  he  will  become  at  once  a  formidable  figure,  leading, 
within  his  party  at  least,  the  truest  American  spirit  of  the  day." 

In  this  remarkable  declaration  of  faith  in  the  people  Colonel 
Roosevelt  states  that  "we  Progressives  believe  that  the  people 
have  the  right,  the  power,  and  the  duty  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  own  welfare;  that  human  rights  are  supreme  over 
all  other  rights;  that  wealth  should  be  the  servant,  not  the 
master,  of  the  people";  that  "we  hold  it  a  prime  duty  of  the 
people  to  free  our  Government  from  the  control  of  money  in 
politics";  and  that  "for  this  purpose  we  advocate,  not  as  ends 
in  themijelves,  but  as  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  all 
governmental  devic(!S  which  will  make  the  representatives  of 
the  people  more  easily  and  certainly  responsible  to  the  people's 
will."  Among  these  weapons  he  commends  the  short  ballot, 
direct  nominations,  the  direct  election  of  Senators,  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum,  the  recall  of  judges  "as  a  last  resort," 
and  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions. 

On  the  subject  of  "big  business"  he  says  that  we  should  not 
fear,   if  necessary,   to   "bring  regulation   to   the  point   of  con- 


trolling wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  monopoly  prices";  that 
"it  is  both  futile  and  mischievous  to  correct  the  evils  of  big 
business  by  an  attempt  to  restore  business  conditions  as  they 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century";  and  that  "it  is  absurd 
to  endeavor  to  regulate  business  by  means  of  long-drawn-out 
lawsuits." 

But  it  is  in  his  views  concerning  the  relations  between  the 
people  and  the  judiciary  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  clashes  most 
violently  with  President  Taft,  who  recently  warned  a  gathering 
of  his  brother  lawyers  that  "we  are  called  upon  now,  we  of  the 
bar,  to  say  whether  we  are  going  to  protect  the  institution  of 
the  judiciary,  and  continue  it  independent  of  the  majority,  or 
of  all  the  people."     In  his  Columbus  speech  the  Colonel  makes 

the    following    allusion     to    this 

statement: 

"Many  eminent  lawyers  be- 
lieve, and  sometimes  assert,  that 
the  American  people  are  not 
fitted  for  popular  government,, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  judiciary  'independent  of  the 
majority  or  of  all  the  people.'  I 
take  absolute  issue  with  all  who 
hold  such  a  position.  I  regard  it 
as  a  complete  negation  of  our 
whole  system  of  government.  .  .  . 
I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that 
the  American  people  are  fit  for 
complete  self-government." 

Of  the  recall  of  judges,  that 
device  so  abhorrent  to  President 
Taft,  Colonel  Roosevelt  says: 

"The  judge  is  just  as  much  the 
.servant  of  the  people  as  any 
other  official.  .  .  .  The  question 
of  applying  the  recall  in  any 
shape  is  one  of  expediency 
merely.  Each  community  has  a 
right  to  try  the  experiment  for 
itself  in'\whatever  shape  it  pleases. 
...  I  do  not  believe  in  adopting^ 
the  recall  (of  judges]  save  as  a 
last  resort.  .  .  .  But  either  the  recall  will  have  to  be  adopted 
or  else  it  will  have  to  be  made  much  easier  than  it  now  is  tO' 
get  rid,  not  merely  of  a  bad  judge,  but  of  a  judge  who,  how- 
ever virtuous,  has  grown  so  out  of  touch  with  social  needs  and 
facts  that  he  is  unfit  longer  to  render  good  service  on  the  bench.T 

Colonel  Roosevelt  then  urges  a  still  further  step  toward 
popular  rule  in  "the  recall  of  judicial  decisions,"  applied  to- 
the  decisions  of  a  State  court  on  a  constitutional  question. 
To  quote: 

"When  a  judge  decides  a  constitutional  question,  when  he 
decicfes  what  the  people  as  a  whole  can  or  can  not  do,  the  people 
should  have  the  right  to  recall  that  decision  if  they  tliink  it 
wrong 

"If  the  courts  have  the  final  say-so  on  all  legislative  acts^ 
and  if  no  appeal  can  lie  from  them  to  the  people,  then  they  are 
the  irresponsible  masters  of  the  people. 

"The  only  tenable  excuse  for  such  a  position  is  the  frank 
avowal  that  the  people  lack  sufficient  intelligence  and  morality 
to  be  fit  to  govern  themselves.  In  other  words,  tho.se  who  take 
this  position  hold  that  the  people  have  enough  intelligence  to 
frame  and  adopt  a  constitution,  but  not  enough  intelligence 
to  apply  and  interpret  the  constitution  wliich  they  have  them- 
selves made 

"I  do  not  say  that  the  people  are  infallible.  But  1  do  say 
that  our  whole  history  shows  that  the  American  people  are 
more  often  sound  in  their  decisions  than  is  the  case  with  any 
of  the  governmental  bodies  to  whom,  for  their  own  convenience,, 
they  have  delegated  portions  of  their  power." 

"The  recall  of  judicial  decisions  is,  if  possible,  even  more- 
obnoxious  to  President  Taft  than  the  recall  of  judges,"  writes- 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  and'  the 


CURING   THE    LIMP!   (?) 

If  the  left  hind  leg  offend  you.  cut  it  off. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Globe 
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New  York  Sun  agrees  editorially  that  it  is  "more  dangerous  by 
far."  "The  Roosevelt  plan,"  says  The  Sun,  "purposes  to 
establish  on  the  street-comers  and  elsewhere  a  higher  court 
of  law,  the  Court  of  the  Crowd,  with  supreme  jurisdiction." 
The  same  paper,  which  regards  this  as  "the  craziest  proposal 


'  OF  COURSE,    IF   IT   COMES   TO   THIS 

— Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokosman-'Review. 

that  ever  emanated  either  from  himself  or  from  any  other 
statesman  since  the  organization  of  our  Government  by  law," 
adds  ironically: 

-  "But  why  except  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  the  operation  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  plan  for  popular 
jurisdiction  over  questions  of  law?  This  exemption,  we  must 
frankly  admit,  is  the  only  flaw  in  an  otherwise  perfectly  con- 
sistent proposal  of  revolution." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  discounts  the  Colonel's 
address  with  the  remark  that  "the  majority  of  the  people  had 
their  way  before  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  bom,  and  they  will 
be  governing  the  country  long  after  the  curious  delusion  that 
he  is  the  prophet  of  a  political  millennium  shall  have  faded  from 
the  minds  of  his  fevered  followers,"  and  the  New  York  Call 
(Socialist)  derides  the  speech  as  a  "democratic  bargain-counter." 
The  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.)  makes  the  surprizing  discovery 
that  "on  the  whole,  ex-President  Roosevelt  in  his  Ohio  speech 
has  taken  definite  ground  on  the  side  of  President  Taft,  as 
against  those  'Progressives'  who  condemn  Mr.  Taft  as  'reac- 
tionary,'" adding  unblushingly :  "If  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  ex-r>resident  deserve  support,  then  President  Taft  should 
at  once  have  the  support  of  all  Republicans."  The  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  also  endeavors  to  minimize  the  disruptive  nature 
of  the  Colonel's  words. 

Noting  the  repugnance  with  which  such  conservative  papers 
as  the  New  York  Sun,  World,  Times,  and  Evening  Post  regard 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  suggestions,  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.) 
turns  to  history  for  its  comment.     To  quote: 

"The  chorus — the  same  chorus  that  we  hear  to-day — brought 
its  lungs  to  bear  against  Jefferson.  He  was  feared  and  denounced. 
Yet  the  democratization  of  our  institutions,  as  Jefferson  advised, 
occurred.  Then  the  chorus  shouted  against  Jackson,  who  repre- 
sented the  idea  that  th(>  right  to  govern  was  not  the  exclusive 
franchise  of  the  so-called  woll-bom,  and  that  a  frontiersman' 
might  know  as  much  about  es.sentials  as  a  gentleman  in  a 
powdered  wig.  Jackson  was  f(>ared  and  abused.  It  made  no 
diff(!rcnc(>.  Then  th(!  chorus  shrieked  against  Lincoln,  who 
was  more  of  a  democrat  than  either  Jefferson  or  Jackson,  lie 
was  a  suhvorter  of  institutions,  an  attacker  of  courts,  an  assailer 
of  prop<!rty  rights,  a  mob-leader,  etc.  But  things  w(>nt  on.  It 
may  b«^  pnsdicted  that  tluiy  will  continue  to  go  on  -t-hat  there 
will  !)<•  a  more  complete  realization  of  the  dream  of  democracy." 


ECONOMIZING  ON  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

THE  CLASH  between  an  irresistible  Democratic  zeal  for 
economy  and  the  immovable  necessity  for  army  and 
navy  appropriations  is  not  expected  to  bring  about 
such  dire  results  as  when,  in  a  similar  case  thirty-five  years  ago, 
army  officers  and  men  went  without  any  pay  until  the  following 
session.  Nevertheless,  the  refusal  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
to  line  up  for  the  usual  two-battle-ship  program,  and  the  passage 
by  the  House  of  the  Hay  Bill,  with  its  amendment  reducing  the 
strength  of  our  cavalry  force,  may  be  serious  enough  to  provide 
an  "issue"  in  the  coming  campaign. 

With  the  expected  editorial  praise  of  such  vigilance  at  the 
Treasury  gate  there  come  the  less  welcome  attacks  upon  the 
patriotism,  wisdom,  good  faith,  and  consistency  of  the  House 
Democrats,  and  even  eloquent  expressions  of  disappointment 
from  several  party  organs.  True,  earnest  peace-advocates  share 
the  "equanimity"  with  which  the  Dallas  News  (Ind.)  con- 
templates "the  prospect  of  not  having  the  customary  addition 
of  two  battle-ships  to  our  Navy,"  and  are  "sure  the  country  will 
be  quite  as  safe  from  invasion"  without  them.  Indeed,  adds  the 
Texas  daily,  "a  failure  at  this  particular  juncture  to  provide 
for  the  customary  two  battle-ships  would  fall  in  harmoniously 
and  psychologically  with  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
enter  into  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France." 
We  could  thus  "make  out  of  the  halt  in  our  naval  program 
some  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  our  profession  that  we  prefer 
law  to  gunpowder  as  a  means  of  adjusting  international  differ- 
ences." Furthermore,  certain  Democratic  and  independent 
journals  congratulate  the  rulers  in  the  lower  House  on  thus 
making  good  their  professions  of  economy.  Coupled  with 
their  action  in  killing  the  "pork  barrel"  I*ublic  Buildings  Bill, 
the  drastic  reduction  in  naval  expenditures  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Springfield  Re-publican  (Ind.),  "go  far  toward  restoring 
the  credit  which  they  lost  by  the  Sherwood  Pension  Bill,"  and 
"the  event  may  be  taken  as  adding  weight  to  the  belief  that 
this  is  to  be  a  Democratic  year." 

But  the  critics  are  louder,  and  they  range  from  such  inter- 
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estod  officials  as  S<><'retary  Meyer,  and  "service"  journals  likt« 
The  Xiirt/  (Wa.shington),  The  Army  and  \ari/  Register  (Wa^sh- 
ington),  and  The  Army  and  Nary  Journal  (New  York),  to  a  host 
of  Republican  papers,  of  all  shades  of  regularity,  of  which  the 
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Chicago  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Press  and  Inquirer,  New  York 
Tribune,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  and  Minneapolis  Journal  are 
representative,  and  to  a  number  of  journals  quite  free  from 
Republican  sympathies,  including  the  New  York  American  (Ind. 
Dem.),  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  Sun  (Ind.),  Philadelphia  Record 
(Ind.  Dem.),  Brookl^^l  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  Cilizen  (Dem.), 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.),  and  Washington  Post 
(Ind.).  Denunciations  of  such  an  "attempt  to  cripple  the  na- 
tional defense,"  and  characterizations  of  the  Democratic  "econ- 
omy" as  "suicidal."  "insincere,"  mere  "political  claptrap" 
appear  in  many  Republican  journals. 

Their  arguments  generally  are  much  the  same  as  those  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  declares  that  with  the  "neu- 
trality of  the  Canal"  to  maintain  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
enforce,  we  must  have  a  navy.  A  navy  means  dreadnoughts, 
because  "the  dreadnought  type  is  the  war-ship  of  the  present 
day."  "Even  with  a  contmuous  program  of  two  battle-ships 
a  year,  the  United  States  would  fall  a  little  behind  its  present 
effective  strength,  for  the  reason  that  in  another  year  four  of 
our  battle-ships  built  during  the  same  period  -will  become  non- 
effective." If  the  Democrats  wanted  "real  economy"  they 
should  have  "had  the  courage"  to  abolish  the  unnecessary 
navy  yards,  which  would  have  reduced  "the  expenditure  of 
money  in  certain  districts,"  but  would  have  saved  "an  outlay, 
not  merely  for  one  year,  as  in  the  case  of  refusal  to  appropriate 
for  battle-ships,  but  for  years  to  come,  and  without  decreasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Navy." 

The  Washington  correspondents  admit  that  the  caucus  action 
may  be  reversed  and  that  at  least  one  new  battle-ship  may  be 
authorized.  Even  if  this  is  not  done,  the  House  Naval  Com- 
mittee will  recommend  an  unusual  number  of  auxiliaries  and 
smaller  fighting  craft.  This  program  is  defended  by  several 
Congressmen  as  ■wise  even  from  the  military  standpoint,  and 
a  needed  step  toward  a  better-balanced  and  less  topheavy  navy. 
But  this  The  Navy  calls  "absurd"— 

"It  is  well  recognized  that  we  have  not  enough  auxiharies; 
but  because  we  have  not  enough  auxiliaries,  does  not  make 
that  we  have  enough  battle-ships. 

"Suppose  we  had  but  half  as  many  battle-ships  and  were 
proportionately  weak  in  auxiliaries:  would  weakness  in  the 
comparatively  easily  provided  auxiliary  be  a  valid  reason 
for  failing  to  provide  the  necessary  battle-ships — which,  to 
be  pro\4ded,  must  be  built — they  can  not  be  bought  or 
improvised 

"The  strength  of  the  Navy  is,  after  all,  measured  by  its  battle- 
ships. Take  the.se  away  and  there  is  no  Navy.  Reduce  their 
number,  and  you  weaken  the  national  defense.  The  failure  in  past 
years  to  provide  for  the  necessary  force  of  cruisers,  destroyers, 
submarines,  and  auxiliaries  to  give  us  a  well-balanced  fleet  is 
no  excuse  for  neglecting,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  provision 
of  battle-ships  needed  to  maintain  our  fighting  strength." 

Among  the  prominent  Democratic  papers  which  have  no 
patience  with  the  "senseless  and  costly  two-battle-ship  pro- 
gram," we  note  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Louisville  Courier- J  our  nal, 
Birmingham  Age-Herald,  and  Fall  River  Globe,  while  the  Repub- 
lican St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
voice  similar  sentiments.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  even 
thinks  that  this  country  ought  "to  return  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  conditions  between  1870  and  1890,  Avhen  we  had  only 
ships  enough  to  do  police  duty  and  represent  us  abroad,  and  yet 
were  never  threatened  or  insulted  or  in  any  way  interfered  with." 

When  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill  was  finally  passed  by  the 
House,  it  contained  a  number  of  provisions  making  radical 
changes  in  the  army  organization.  Two  of  these,  cutting  the 
number  of  cavalry  regiments  from  fifteen  to  ten,  and  lengthening 
the  term  of  enlistment  from  three  to  five  years,  were  opposed 
by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Wood. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  reminds 


the  President  and  the  party  newspapers,  "under  Mr.  Hay's 
leadership  the  House  Democrats  have  voted  three  of  the  most 
far-reaching  and  desirable  military  reforms  that  have  been  sug- 
gested since  the  Civil  War."  These,  as  The 'Post  enumerates 
them,  are  the  "consolidation  of  the  three  supply  departments 
into  one";  "the  consoUdation  of  the  Adjutant-General's  and 
Inspector-General's  departments  with  the  General  Staff,"  which 
"is  a  great  step  toward  the  simplification  of  the  service";  and 
the  creation  of  a  general  service  corps,  which  "has  been  the 
dream  of  the  Army  for  years." 

A  personal  touch  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  army  changes 
by  the  retirement  of  Adjutant-General  Ainsworth  after  his 
alleged  "insubordinate  and  improper"  language  had  brought 
about  his  suspension  from  office.  On  the  matter  of  the  term  of 
enlistment  and  other  points  of  difference  General  Ainsworth  is 
said  to  have  sided  with  leaders  in  Congress  rather  than  with  his 
own  superiors. 

The  elimination  of  a  number  of  army  posts,  and  most  of  the 
other  provisions  intended  to  promote  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  Army,  are  generally  praised  by  the  daily  press  and  the 
service  papers.  Reduction  of  the  cavalry  force,  however,  is 
strongly  condemned  by  such  journals  as  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.),  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat (Rep.),  and  Washington  Post  (Ind.).  Both^the  Army  Bill 
and  the  Navy  Bill,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  likely  to  undergo 
more  or  less  radical  changes  before  reaching  the  President; 
hence  speculations  on  their  final  fate  are  somewhat  premature. 


THE  NEW  SUPREME-COURT   JUSTICE 

IT  IS  AN  OFFICIAL  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of 
"Jersey  justice,"  thinks  one  editor,  when  the  President 
chooses  for  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  the  man  who  holds 
the  highest  place  in  the  fabric  of  the  New  Jersey  judiciary,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  Justice  Harlan's  place  is  suitably  filled.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  wide-ranging  discussion  of  the  merits  of- 
previously  rumored  appointees,  notably  Justice  Hook  and  Secre- 
tary Nagel,  came  Mr.  Taft's  unexpected  appointment  of  Chan- 
cellor Mahlon  Pitney.  The  method  is  greeted  with  manifest  ap- 
proval by  several  papers.  The  President,  observes  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "did  not  hang  up  Judge  Pitney's  name  in 
the  newspapers,  to  be  made  a  target  of  for  days  and  weeks,  but 
quietly  satisfied  himself  of  the  judge's  fitness  and  then  promptly 
sent  his  nomination  to  the  Senate."  This,  adds  The  Evening 
Post,  "is  obviously  the  way  in  which  Presidents  should  always 
do  the  thing."  Yet  this  very  fact  is  in  good  part  responsible  for 
the  brevity  and  reserve  on  the  part  of  newspaper  critics  of  the 
appointment.  There  seems  to  be  little  to  awaken  either  en- 
thusiasm or  resentment.  Some  fault  has  been  found  with 
Chancellor  Pitney's  labor  decisions.  Aside  from  this,  however, 
the  nearest  approach  to  hostile  comment  which  we  have  dis- 
covered in  editorial  columns  comes  from  the  Now  York  Press 
(Prog.  Rep.),  which  has  no  more  to  say  "offhand"  than  "that 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  choice  of  a  former  corporation  lawyer 
from  the  State  which  has  mothered  so  many  monopolies  would 
give  to  the  Supreme  Court  what  was  taken  from  it  when  Justice 
Harlan  di.sappeared." 

Praises  of  the  President's  choice  seem  to  be  based  upon  per- 
sonal grounds  and  Chancellor  Pitney's  unimpeachable  judicial 
record  in  New  Jersey.  Several  papers,  the  New  York  Surt 
(Ind.)  among  them,  point  out  that  he  is  the  first  native  Jersey- 
man  to  sit  in  our  highest  tribunal.  The  last  appointee  from. 
New  Jersey  was  bom  in  New  York — Justice  Joseph  P.  Bradley, 
named  by  President  Grant  in  1870.  The  present  appoint- 
ment, as  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  points  out,  gives  the 
Third  Circuit — comprizing  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware — its  first  representation  since  the  retirement  of  Justice 
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Shiras  in  1903.  The  appointment  is  held  to  be  "unexception- 
able" by  Republican  dailies  like  the  New  York  Tribune,  Boston 
Transcript,  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  Springfield  Union,  and  Phila- 
delphia Telegraph,  and  by  such  conservative  journals  as  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  and  New  York  Sun,  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.),  and  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  In  New  Jersey  the  Democratic 
Governor  wires  the  new  appointee  to  the  Supremo  Court: 
"You  measure  up  to  it."  And  within  his  own  Republican  party 
the  promoted  jurist  hears  equally  warm  congratulatory  phrases 
from  the*decidedl}-  progressive  Jersey  City  Journal  and  the  care- 
fully regular  Paterson  Call.  The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  thus 
justifies  its  faith  in  the  new  Supreme  Court  justice: 

"Chancellor  Pitney  has  been  on  the  bench  for  a  decade.  He 
has  held  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  exacting  positions 
known  to  American  jurisprudence.  New  Jersey  has  retained  the 
ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
chancellor.  Its  chancellor  has 
been  called  on — since  a  large  num- 
ber of  industrial  corporations  ha\o 
been  created  and  organized  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey — to  pass 
on  an  unusual  number  of  cases 
affecting  the  powers,  the  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  limitations  of  great 
combinations  under  their  charters. 

"This  experience  equips  Chan- 
cellor Pitney  to  consider  vital 
questions  relating  to  industrial  cor- 
porations, as  they  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court 

"He  adds  to  the  Court  a  man 
specially  trained  in  equity  princi- 
ples and  procedure.  The  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  relies  for  its  enforce- 
ment on  equity  proceedings  and 
he  has  had  in  his  practise  and  his 
judicial  career  a  wider  experience 
in  equity  jurisdiction  than  most, 
if  not  any,  of  his  associates." 

It  does  net,  of  course,  escape 
editorial  notice  that  this  is  Mr. 
Taft's  fifth  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Bench,  making  a  majority 
of  the  Court,  and  that  this  change 
has  taken  place  within  less  than 
three  years.  This  record,  notes 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  "has 
not  been  equaled  in  a  like  space  of 
time  since  Washington,"  and  "  has 
not  been  equaled  by  another  Pres- 
ident in  any  space  of  time  save  by 
Washington,  Jackson,  and  Lin- 
coln." This  opposition  paper  willingly  concedes  that  the. re- 
constituted Court  has  gained  in  unity  and  in  harmony  with 
changing  conditions  and  that  "it  is  the  greatest  monument 
President  Taft  has  yet  built  to  his  administration." 

Union-labor  opposition  to  Justice  Pitney  seems  to  be  based 
upon  certain  decisions  affecting  the  boycott.  He  declares 
himself  "not  an  (»uemy  to  labor,"  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  certain  utterances  attributed  to  him  were  made  by  his 
father  or  his  associates,  and  observes:  "The  public  frequently 
makes  the  mistake  of  taking  a  legal  decision  based  upon  a 
peculiar  or  individual  set  of  facts  and  giving  it  a  general,  sweep- 
ing application  neither  intended  nor  impli(»d."  The  New  York 
Call  (Soc.)  is,  however,  certain  that  "Pitney,  in  every  turn  and 
twist,  may  be  expc^ctcnl  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  big  interests  as 
oppo-sed  to  the  working  class." 

Chancellor  Mahlon  Pitney,  we  learn  from  Who's  Who,  is  54 
years  old,  having  binm  born  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  1858.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  in  WoodrowJ  Wilson's  class,  1879; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882;  was  a  Republican  membiT  of 
Hie  Miitional  House  of  Representatives  from  1895  to  1899;    was 


a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate,  1899  to  1901;  became 
associate  justice  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  in  1901,  and 
left  that  bench  to  become  Chancellor  of  the  State  in  1908.  He 
is  married  and  has  three  children. 


THE   INITIATIVE  AND   REFERENDUM 

UPHELD 


E 


MAHLON     PITNEY, 

The  jurist  selected  by  President  Taft  to  fill  Justice  Harlan's 
place  on  the  Supreme  Bench. 


VEN  EDITORS  agreeing  with  Senator  Sutherland's 
characterization  of  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall 
as  "a  triple-headed  delusion  and  confusion,"  heartily 
concur  in  the  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to  interfere  with  Oregon's 
initiative  and  referendum  laws,  while  the  more  radical  press 
exult  that  the  way  is  now  clear  for  the  further  spread  of  "direct 

legislation."  The  Court,  as  cer- 
tain conservative  papers  are  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  observe,  had 
nothing  to  say  on  the  merits  of  the 
methods  involved.  A  telephone 
company  operating  in  Oregon  had, 
it  will  be  remembered,  protested 
against  paying  a  tax  levied  under  a 
law  enacted  by  the  initiative  proc- 
ess. The  State  courts  decided 
against  the  company  and  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court.  The  main  argument  of  the 
complainant  was  that  the  initiative- 
and-referendum  amendments  to  the 
Oregon  State  constitution  were  in 
violation  of  that  provision  of  the 
Federal  constitution  which  declares 
that  "the  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government." 
The  contention  was,  as  the  New 
York  Times  sums  it  up,  "that  the 
republican  form  of  government  must 
l)e  a  representative  government, 
and  that  when  laws  are  made  by 
the  people  through  the  initiative- 
and-referendum  process,  the  gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  republican, 
but  is  a  pure  democracy."  Without 
even  passing  upon  this  argument 
the  Court,  in  the  decision  read  by 
Chief  Justice  White,  denies  its  own 
jurisdiction,  saying  that  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not 
a  State  government  is  repubhcan  is  pohtical,  not  judicial,  that 
it  lies  with  Congress  and  is  exercised  when  that  body  recog- 
nizes the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  a  State. 

The  Supreme  Court's  explicit  declaration  against  its  o^^•n 
usurpation  of  the  legislative  prerogative  seems  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  and  the  New  York  World  to  be  a  condu.sive 
answer  to  those  whose  chief  indictment  of  the  present  political 
order  is  that  the  courts  are  given  to  usurping  non-judicial 
powers.  It  is  in  this  belief,  notes  the  New  York  paper,  "that 
the  recall  of  judges  chiefly  finds  its  nourishment."  But  our 
highest  judicial  tribunal  at  least,  continues  The  World,  "is  not 
striving  to  usurp  power"  and  "is  not  disposed  to  encroach 
upon  either  State  autonomy  or  the  other  branches  of  the  Federal 
(loveniment."     And  The  Public  Ledger  comments: 

"The  popular  will  is  not  interfered  with,  and,  despite  the  roars 
of  th"?  demagogs  against  the  Supremt>  (\)urt,  it  appears  that  the 
,)eoj)le  of  a  State,  in  so  far  as  the  judicial  j)o\ver  is  concerned, 
may  have  tlu>  widest  latitude.  .  .  .  The  Oregon  decision  seems 
to  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  ammunition  from  the  demagogs." 

It  is  interesting  to   the  Sprinj'field   Republican   to   find   that 
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"the  old  constitution  of  the  fathers,  after  all,  is  the  best  pro- 
tector the  initiative  and  referendum  now  has."  The  more 
conservative  papers  take  their  flings  at  "such  schemes,"  but 
admit  that  the  p(>ople  of  the  various  States  have  an  undoubted 

right  to  experiment  with 
them.  As  the  New  York 
.Journal  of  Com merce  remarks, 
"they  ^vill  probably  prove 
failures  as  an  improvement 
in  republican  government, 
hut  it  is  not  worth  while 
trying  to  prevent  the  experi- 
ment." Tho  the  New  York 
Times  can  not  see  that  ' '  the 
principle  of  destroying  repre- 
sentative institutions  and 
setting  up  what  is  called 
direct  government  in  their 
place  gains"  any  "strength 
or  sanction  from  this  opin- 
on,"  the  Baltimore  Sun  says: 

"As  a  dozen  common- 
wealths have  adopted  the 
new  legislative  method  in 
(me  form  or  another.  Congress 
is  not  Hkely  to  attempt  to 
take  action  against  any  State 
where  it  is  now  in  effect  or 

CopyrlKhUd  by  Hnrrta  A  E«\ng.  ,),^g    ^Jj^^    gggg    f[^    t^„   adopt  It. 

GEN.  PEDRO  NEL  ospiNA.  Thc  Oregou  decisiou  is  taken 

The  Colombian  Minister  at  Wash-       as  covering  similar  cases,  now 

ington  whose  suggestion  that  Secre-       pending,  affecting  California. 

tarv  Knox  s  vnsit  to  his  country  might        I,      .  ■,■,.    ,        /-,   ,         , 

be  -inopportune"  has  led  to  his  recall.       Montana,     Utah,     Colorado, 

Oklahoma,  Arizona,  South 
Dakota,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Maine.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  decision  is  to  remove  immediate  obstacles  to  the  operation 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  will  be  hailed  by  advocates 
as  a  virtual,  if  not  conclusive,  confirmation  of  the  legahty  of  the 
new  system." 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  this  decision,  wrote  itself  down  as 
agreeing  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  "this  country,  with  its 
institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it,"  say  thef.New 
York  American  and  the  Pittsburg  Lender  in  almost  identical 
phrases.  This  decision,  declares  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  paper, 
"is  a  rebuke  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
recently  insisted  that  the  courts  of  the  country  should  be  so 
established  as  to  be  '  independent  of  a  majority  or  of  all  the 
people.'"  And  in  no  less  sweeping  language  Colonel  Moore's 
Pittsburg  daily  asserts  that — 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  restored  the  people  to  power  and 
trampled  upon  the  claim  of  Taft  and  like  reactionaries,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not  placed  in  the  people  themselves, 
but  in  some  particular  form  of  party  or  governmental 
machinery 

"The  Supreme  Court  deei.sion  should  mark  an  epoch  in  our 
history.  It  has  opened  wide  tin;  way  for  direct  legislation  and 
actual  self-government — government  by  the  people." 

In  his  opinion,  which  was  handed  down  February  19,  the 
Chief  .Justice  pointed  out  that  the  arguments  of  the  appellant 
"ea.ch  and  all"  proceeded  "upon  the  theory  that  the  adoption 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  destroyed  all  government 
republican  in  form  in  Oregon,"  and  he  went  on  to  say: 

"This  being  so,  the  contention,  if  held  to  be  sound,  would 
necessarily  affect  the  validity  not  only  of  the  particular  statute 
before  us,  but  of  every  other  statute  passed  in  Oregon  since 
the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  r»!ferendum.  And,  indeed, 
the  propositions  go  further  than. that,  since  in  the  essence  they 
a-ssert  that  there  is  no  govemnnmt  function,  legislative  or 
judicial,  in  Oregon,  because  it  can  not  be  assumed,  if  the  proposi- 
tion be  well  founded,  that  there  is  at  one  and  the  .same  time 
•me  and  the  same  government  which  is  republican  in  form 
anf]  not  of  that  character." 


The  proposition  of  the  appellant,  moreover,  would  have 
"anomalous  and  destructive  effects  upon  both  the  State  and 
National  governments"  and  to  sanction  his  doctrine  would 
imply  the  "inconceivable  expansion  of  the  judicial  power  and 
the  ruinous  destruction  of  legislative  authority  in  matters  purely 
political." 

OSPINA'S  RUDENESS,  AND  OURS 

A  DISCONCERTING  CONCENTRATION  of  the  lime- 
light upon  Colombia's  eight-year-old  grievance  against 
'-  the  United  States  was  the  first  unforeseen  and  dramatic 
outcome  of  Secretary  Knox's  pilgrimage  of  love  to  our  Central 
and  South  American  neighbors,  and  while  the  diploosiatic  inci- 
dent is  apparently  closed  by  Colombia's  recall  of  her  indiscreet 
Minister  at  Washington,  public  interest  in  the  claims  so  adroitly 
advertised  remains.  These  claims  relate  to  our  acquisition  of 
the  Canal  Zone  in  1903,  in  regard  to  which  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
who  was  President  at  the  time,  has  declared,  "we  not  only 
did  what  was  technically  justifiable,  but  what  we  did  was 
demanded  by  every  ethical  consideration,  national  and  inter- 
national," adding,  "we  did  harm  to  no  one,  save  as  harm  is 
done  to  a  bandit  by  a  policeman  who  deprives  him  of  his  chance 
for  blackmail."  But  on  another  occasion,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Mr.  Roosevelt  informed  his  hearers  that  "I  took  the 
Canal  Zone  and  let  Congress  debate ;  and  while  the  debate 
goes  on,  the  Canal  does  also."  Colonel  Roosevelt's  critics  in  this 
country  and  in  Colombia  contend  that  he  acquired  the  Isthmus 
by  violation  of  treaty  obligations  with  Colombia,  that  the 
revolution  which  paved  the  way  for  that  acquisition  was  fo- 
mented in  the  United  States,  and  that  Colombia  is  entitled  to 
reparation.  Altho  these  contentions  are  now  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  our 
press  was  manifesting  a  very  languid  interest  until  General 
Ospina,  Colombian  Minister  to  the  United  States,  took  charge 
of  the  spotlight. 

This  he  did  by  an  unofficial  note  to  our  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  which  he  also  gave  to  the  press,  suggesting  that  Secretary 


Copvrighte*!,  191'i,  by  the  Philnficlphja  '*  lrn|iiin*r-  "  Coinp.'iny. 

BUTTERFLIES. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Knox's  proposed  visit  to  his  country  might  be  "inopportune" 
until  the  United  States  settles  the  question  of  arbitrating 
Colombia's  claims  against  us.     In  this  note  he  said  in  part: 

"I  shall  appreciate  it  if  this,  my  suggestion,  is  taken  as  bom. 
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IN    I^ITTLE    OLD    NEW    YORK. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 


1  P:  T  J 
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IV    WIDE-AWAKE    NEW    YORK. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


NEW    YORK    AS  SEEN    FHOM    NEIGHBORING    CITIES. 


of  the  desire  which  animates  me  to  avoid  any  occasion  of  aggra- 
vating the  differences  which  exist  between  the  two  countries, 
and  to  see  the  hour  arrive  when  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
settled,  to  which  my  country  always  has  been  and  is  now  disposed. 
"Nearly  three  months  have  elapsed  since,-  in  compliance 
with  the  instructions  of  my  Government,  I  reiterated  (Novem- 
ber 25)  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  demand 
for  the  arbitration  of  the  existing  controversy;  and  I  see  myself 
obhged  to  say,  with  surprize  and  mortification,  which  you  will 
doubtless  well  understand,  that  up  to  the  present  I  have  not 
had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  reply." 

He  then  reminds  our  State  Department  that  when  under 
President  Cleveland's  administration  this  country  was  ready 
to  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain  to  compel  her  to  arbitrate  a 
boundary  dispute  over  Venezuela,  one  of  our  complaints  was 
that  the  British  Foreign  Office  had  neglected  to  reply  to  a  note 
from  the  United  States  respecting  the  matter.    Says  the  General: 

"Let  it  be  permitted  to  Colombia,  in  her  weakness,  to  respect- 
fully and  candidly  express  how  hard  it  is  for  her  to  see  herself 
subjected  to  a  like  treatment." 

Many  of  our  Independent  and  Democratic  papers  are  out- 
spoken in  their  sympathy  with  General  Ospina's  protest,  but 
their  views  are  apparently  not  widely  shared  by  the  Republican 
papers,  particularly  those  advocating  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
nomination.  The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  states  the  case  for 
the  United  States  in  the  following  emphatic  terms: 

"The  suggestion  in  the  Minister's  letter  that  this  country 
has  declined  to  arbitrate  any  arbitrable  question  is,  of  course, 
nonsense.  For  years  this  country  has  been  ready  to  adjust 
the  differences  with  Colombia  in  a  generous  spirit.  Not  long  ago 
a  tripartite  treaty,  to  which  this  country,  Panama,  and  Colombia 
were  parties,  was  negotiated.  This  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
(Colombian  Minister  at  Washington  and  was  approved  by 
( 'olombia's  President  and  Foreign  Secretary.  The  Colombian 
Congress  refused  to  ratify  it  because  of  an  outbreak  of  anti- 
Americanism." 

The  other  side  is  reflected  in  the  assertion  by  Representative 
Sulzer  (Dem.,  New  York),  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  "taking  of  Panama  was  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy  carefully  planned  and  cleverly  executed,  and 
can  not  be  justified  in  morals  or  law."  The  United  States,  he 
insists,  "must  make  reparation  for  liie  outrage  to  the  Kcpublic 
of  Colombia."  Another  Democrat,  Representative  Rainey  of 
Illinois,  describes  our  method  of  acquiring  the  Canal  Zone  as 


"the  blackest  page  in  our  history  as  a  nation."  Many  Demo- 
cratic and  Independent  papers  remark  that  Ospina's  rudeness 
in  his  sharp  note  is  nothing  to  our  rudeness  in  taking  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  less  we  say  on  this  subject,  the  better. 


THUGGERY   IN   NEW  YORK 

HE  NUMBER  of  guns  in  the 
hands  of  criminals  in  the 
streets  of  New"  York  has  not 
decreased  noticeably  since  the 
Sullivan  law  made  such  posses- 
sion a  felony,  but  the  weapons 
of  the  law-abiding  citizens  have 
decreased,  and  some  see  in 
this  fact  an  explanation  of 
New  York's  epidemic  of  hold- 
ups. "The  beneficent  action 
of  the  Sullivan  law  enables  the 
crooks  to  know  that  honest 
men  are  without  means  of  pro- 
tection," says  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce:  and  the  Jersey  City 
Journal  notes  that  under  this  law,  "when  the  robber  and  the 
bank-messenger  collide,  it  is  an  armed  man  against  an  unarmed 
man,"  with  the  natural  result.  Attention  to  an  astounding  series 
of  robberies  was  sharply  awakened  on  February  la  by  the  climax 
of  them  all,  when  three  daring  criminals  boarded  a  taxicab 
containing  two  bank-messengers,  robbed  them  of  $2;>.(X)()  in 
the  heart  of  the  financial  district,  and  sped  away  in  a  motor-car 
of  their  own.  On  the  same  day  another  hand  of  robbers  blew  open 
a  safe  in  an  Elizabeth  Street  tenement  while  one  of  their  number 
kept  the  crowd  back  with  a  rcvoher;  a  third  gang  raided  an 
East-side  jewelry  store  but  were  driven  off,  while  a  fourth 
aggregation  raided  a  Brooklyn  jeweler's  place  and  inadi-  olT 
with  a  tray  of  bracelets  and  pins.  Next  day  a  jeweler  was 
blackjacked  on  Tiiirty-lifth  Street,  near  Broadway,  about 
()  P.M.  and  relieved  of  a  wallet  containing  SlO.tKM)  in  gems. 

Tile   police  are  "grappling  with   an   outbreak  of  lawlessness 
whi<'li   lias  had   no  i)arallel  in   this  city,"  dt'dares   The  Herald; 


f'opyrighleil,    1912,  by   the   Press   Publishing    Co. 
iThe  New  York"  World.') 

IN  LITTLE  OLD  NEW  YORK. 

-  De  Zayas  in  the  New  York  Eve 
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and  T}te  World  is  convinced  that  the  metropolis  "is  no  safer  a 
place  than  the  A\'ildest  Wild  West."  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  outbreak  of  violence?  Many,  of  course,  blame  the  police; 
others  censure  the  Mayor.     Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

'"Why  do  these  things  happen?  The  answer  is  that  the  crim- 
inals no  longer  fear  the  poUce.  What  John  Fiske  described,  in 
reference  to  Thomas  Hutchinson,  as  'an  intense  legalism,'  has 
obsessed  Mr.  GajTior  in  his  attitude  toward  the  force.  The 
Police  Copimissioner  works  under  the  shadow  of  the- Mayor. 
He  carries  out  the  latter's  policj-  implicitly.  The  lamentable 
consequences  are  apparent  in  the  reluctance  of  the  police  to 
becom(>  aggressi\e  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  highwaymen 

and  burglars  to  become  nothing  else 

"What  is  required  is  the  restoration  of  confidence,  courage, 
and  initiative  to  the  force  and  the  relief  of  its  members  from  the 
apprciiension  that  their  official  superiors  are  more  solicitous 
to  prevent  infractions  of  discipline  and  invasions  of  personal 
rights  than  they  are  to  effect  the  suppres.sion  of  crime  through 
the  catching  of  criminals." 


RAILWAY   WORKERS'   COMPENSATION 

IF  THE  BILL  drawTi  up  by  the  Sutherland  Committee  and 
strongly  approved  by  President  Taft  is  passed  by  Congress 
— and  editorial  predictions  say  it  will  be — then  hereafter 
compensation  for  accidental  injuries  to  employees  must  \w 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  regular  cost  of  carrying  on  the  railroad 
business  in  interstate  commerce.  Then,  as  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  points  out,  "in  fixing  rates  the  railroads  will  be 
permitted  to  take  into  account  any  extra  burdens  which  they 
may  be  able  to  show  that  they  have  assumed  on  this  account." 
Any  increase  in  rates,  admits  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
would  have  to  fall  upon  the  public.  Nevertheless,  this  inde- 
fatigable champion  of  "the  common  people"  avers  that  "in 
the  end,  the  proposed  law  would  mean  not  a  tax,  but  an  economy 
for  the  whole  people." 

Journals  of  widely  different  convictions  approve  the  measure. 
To  the  Xew  York  Commercial,  which  carefully  avoids  com- 
mitting itself  too  stronglj,  the  bill  does  appear  "on  its  face 
to  be  an  earnest  attempt  to  solve  a  great  economic  problem 
to  which  there  are  two  sides."  And  the  Socialist  New  York  Call, 
which  in  its  turn  can  not  feel  any  great  enthusiasm  for  a  merely 
palliative  measure  advanced  by  "capitalism,"  says  that  "if  this 
proposal  is  enacted  into  law  and  brings  the  results  expected, 
there  can  be  no  denying  its  beneficial  effect  upon  the  railroad 
employees  and  their  families."  Similar  comment  appears  else- 
where in  the  daily  press,  tho  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  apprehensive 
of  "a  fine  crop  of  lawsuits"  when  the  new  law  is  enforced,  and 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  expatiates  at  some  length  on 
the  injustice  which  would  be  done  the  employer  and  the  injurious 
economic  effect  which  it  thinks  would  follow  its  enactment. 

The  bill  transmitted  to  Congress  with  the  President's  special 
message  last  week  was  drawn  up  by  the  Employers'  Liability 
and  Workmen's  Compen.sation  Commission,  consisting  of 
Senators  Sutherland  (Rep.,  Utah),  Chamberlain  (Dem.,  Ore.), 
Representatives  Moon  (^Rep.,  Pa.),  and  Brantley  (Dem.,  Ga.), 
and  Mr.  D.  L.  Cease,  editor  of  a  railroad  men's  magazine. 
According  to  Mr.  Taft's  summary  of  it, 

"This  bill  works  out  in  detail  a  compensation  for  accidental 
injuries  to  employees  of  common  carriers  in  interstate-railroad 
business,  on  tlie  theory  of  insuring  each  employee  against  tho 
results  of  injury  received  in  the  course  of  the  employment, 
without  reference  to  his  contributory  negligence,  and  without 
any  of  the  rules  obtaining  in  the  common  law  limiting  the 
liability  of  the  employer  in  such  cases.  The  only  case  in  which 
no  (■r)tnp<>nsation  is  to  be  allowed  by  the  act  is  where  the  injury 
or  d<'ath  of  th«'  employt-e  is  occasioned  by  his  \\ilful  intention 
to  bring  about  the  injury  or  death  of  himself  or  of  another,  or 
when  the  injury  results  from  his  intoxication  while  on  duty.'' 

^    There  are  provisions,  moreover — 


"for  a  medical  and  hospital  service  for  the  injured  man,  for  a 
notice  of  the  injury  to  the  employer,  where  such  notice  is  not 
obviously  given  by  the  accident  itself;  for  the  fixing  of  the 
recovery  by  agreement;  if  not  by  agreement,  by  an  oflBcial 
adjuster,  to  be  confirmed  by  the' court,  and,  if  a  jury  is  de- 
manded, to  be  passed  on  by  a  jury.  The  amount  of  recovery 
is  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  wages  received  and  the  more 
or  less  serious  character  of  the  injury  where  death  does  not 
ensue,  specific  provision  being  made  for  particular  injuries 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  specified.  The  compensation  is  to  be 
made  in  the  form  of  annual  payments  for  a  number  of  years 
or  for  life.  The  fees  to  be  paid  to  attorneys  are  specifically 
limited  by  the  act.  The  remedies  offered  are  exclusive  of  any 
other  remedies.  The  statistical  investigation  seems  to  show 
that  under  this  act  the  cost  to  the  railroads  would  be,  perhaps, 
25  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  cost  which  they  now  incur." 

The  passage  of  this  law,  thinks  President  Taft,  would  be 
"one  of  the  great  steps  of  progress  toward  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  one  phase  of  the  controversies  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee." The  doing  away  with  the  old  rules  of  liability  under 
the  common  law,  such  as  the  much-discust  "fellow-servant 
doctrine,"  is  mentioned  as  a  valuable  feature  of  this  act,  whose 
"great  object"  is  "to  secure  justice  to  the  weaker  party  under 
existing  modern  conditions."  Another  result  seems  "hardly 
less  important"  to  the  President — 

"The  administration  of  justice  to-day  is  clogged  in  every 
court  })y  the  great  number  of  suits  for  damages  for  personal 
injury.  The  settlement  of  such  cases  by  this  system  will  serve 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  our  courts  one-half  by  taking  the  eases 
out  of  court  and  disposing  of  them  by  this  short  cut." 

Remembering  recent  noteworthy  decisions  in  State  courts 
adverse  to  compulsory  liability  laws,  the  Philadelphia  Record 
nevertheless  believes  that  the  drift  of  judicial  opinion  is  now 
in  the  other  direction.  Where  State  laws  conflict,  "inconsistent 
Federal  and  State  laws  could  not  long  continue  to  exist  side 
by  side,"  and  "the  projected  Federal  enactment  would  probably, 
therefore,  be  the  precursor  of  uniform  laws  on  the  subject 
throughout  the  country." 

Speaking  for  the  opponents  of  the  Sutherland  bill  in  an 
editorial  vigorously  attacking  its  "injustice,"  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  declares  that  "the  imperfections  of  the 
existing  law  and  its  administration  .  .  .  can  be  corrected  with- 
out subverting  long-established  principles  of  equal  and  exact 
justice  for  both  employer  and  employed,  and  favoring  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other."     For  instance: 

"If  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  person  injured  or  of  carelessness  or  malice  of  those  who  work 
with  him,  is  wholly  taken  away,  the  employer  is  subject  to 
liaV)ility  for  what  is  in  no  way  due  to  his  fault  and  what  he 
can  not  prevent.  It  may  involve  serious  loss  to  him  as  well  as 
injury  to  the  employee,  and  yet  he  is  to  be  made  to  pay  for  it 
while  having  no  redress.  This  is  not  equal  and  exact  justice, 
and  it  outrages  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges 
before  the  law." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


It's  no  safer  to  be  in  a  taxi  with  money  than  to  be  on  the  street  without 
it. — New  York  World. 

As  we  understand  the  situation,  one  of  the  Florida  Republicans  is  for 
Taft  and  th(!  other  is  for  Roosevelt. — Topeka  Capital. 

Thk  stockholders  of  the  Mexican  companies  want  to  know  what  became 
of  their  money.     More  neurotics. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Nicholas  II.  of  Russia  accrediting  an  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
China  is  a  situation  not  d(^void  of  ironic  meaning. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

In  cutting  a  .$29. 000. ()()()  melon.  .Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  might 
have  shown  more  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  .ludge  Landis. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

As  China  is  to  be  modernized,  and  may  adopt  the  English  language.  It 
would  be  a  good  time  to  reform  the  spelling  of  the  word  queue. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

The  Mail  for  Roosevelt,  The  Tribune  for  Taft.  Simply  a  sample  of  the 
Republican  situation  throughout  the  country.  It  looks  very  much  like 
the  finish  of  the  G.  O.  P. — Tammany  Times. 


WHERE  BRITISH  RULE  FAILS  IN  INDIA 


THO  KING  GEORGE  received  tremendous  ovations 
from  his  brown  subjects  wherever  he  went  during 
the  course  of  his  tour  in  India,  and  tho  the  princes  and 
peoples  of  his  Oriental  dependency  cabled  him  a  message  of 
thankfulness  on  the  day  of  his  return  to  England,  yet  it  must 
not  be  hastily  inferred  that  Hindustan  has  been  charmed 
by  the  personality  of  its  Emperor  and  lured  by  his  largess 
to  the  point  [of  being  lulled  into  a  slumber  of  satisfaction. 
A  casual  reading  of  the  press  of  India  promptly  dispels 
the  feeling  that  the  natives  are  minded  to  forget  their 
grievances  and  calm  their  "unrest,"  about  which  the  world 
has  read  so  much  during  the  last  six  years.  But  even  if  one  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  India's  gratification  over  the  King- 
Emperor's  personal  intervention  was  more  than  skin-deep, 
the  belief  would  be  corrected  by  the  speeches  delivered  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  "Indian  National  Congress,"  which  has 
been  aptly  called  "India's  unofficial  parliament,"  and  which 
this  time  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  land  450  delegates  and 
8,000  visitors.  Indeed,  Pundit  Bishen  Narayan  Dar,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  assemblage,  whose  address  gives  the  key-note  of  the 
conference,  pointed  out  with  great  force  just  where  British 
rule  fails  in  India,  and  set  out  with  clearness  that  Hindustan 
never  will  be  content  until  and  unless  Great  Britain  gets  off 
the  backs  of  the  teeming  millions  of  East-Indians.  Mr.  Dar,  a 
barrister-at-law  of  Lucknow,  frankly  states  that  "British  rule 
in  India  has  its  defects  and  shortcomings — which  are  neither 
few  nor  slight,"  and  then  calmly  goes  on  to  analyze  what  these 
grave  British  delinquencies  are.    According  to  this  publicist: 

"The  root-cause  of  most  of  our  misfortunes  ...  is  the 
growth  of  an  unsympathetic  and  illiberal  spirit  in  the  bureau- 
cracy toward  the  new-born  hopes  and  ideals  of  the  Indian 
people.  While  a  new  India  has  gradually  been  rising  up,  that 
spirit  too  has  been  growing,  and  so  the  critical  situation  has 
arisen:  on  the  one  hand,  the  educated  classes,  filled  with  new 
knowledge  and  conscious  of  new  political  rights,  but  hampered 
by  the  bars  and  fetters  of  a  system  perhaps  good  enough  for  other 
days,  but  now  obsolete;  on  the  other,  the  bureaucracy  with  its 
vested  interests,  its  domineering  habits,  its  old  traditions  of 
obsolete  and  unquestioned  authority,  suspicious  of  knowledge 
and  averse  to  innovation  like  every  close  corporation,  cut  off 
from  the  people  by  its  racial  exclusiveness,  and  wedded  to  a 
paternal  system  of  government  under  which  is  has  so  long 
enjoyed  power  and  pelf,  but  which  is  discordant  with  the  more 
liberal  ideals  of  the  present  day." 

The  selfishness  and  perversity  of  the  British,  Mr.  Dar  says, 
make  them  oppose  autonomy  for  India  and  try  to  crush  the 
East-Indian  publicists  by  means  of  press  and  platform  prosecu- 
tions.    It  is  seditious,  he  caustically  points  out — 

".  .  .  to  say  that  'the  government  is  foreign  and  therefore 
selfish';  that  'it  drains  the  country  of  its  wealth  and  has  im- 
poverished the  people  ' ;  that  '  it  allows  Indians  to  be  ill-treated 
in  British  colonies';  that  'it  levies  heavy  taxes  and  spends  them 
on  the  Army ' ;  or  '  pays  high  salaries  to  Englishmen  and  employs 
Indians  only  in  the  worst-paid  posts.'  " 

Such  being  the  case,  India's  political  progress  is  greatly  handi- 
capped, and  Mr.  Dar  checks  up  the  charge  of  obstructing 
Hindustan's  evolution  as  the  gravest  fault  of  the  English  bureau- 
cracy in  India.  The  second  great  defect  and  shortcoming  of 
British  rule,  according  to  the  president  of  the  "Indian  National 
Congress,"  is  the  government  policy  of  divide  et  impcra  which 
has  prompted  the  administration  to  give  preferential  treatment 
to  tho  Mohammedans  over  the  Hindus,  and  which  is  keeping 
India  from  becoming  a  great  and  unified  nation.  He  advocates 
opposition  to  the  Government  in  these  rather  veiled  phrases: 


"The  idea  of  a  united  Indian  nation  may  not  be  very  alluring 
to  some  people,  and  a  section  of  the  Mohammedans  may,  for  the 
present,  fail  to  realize  its  true  significance;  but  the  instructed 
classes  do  care  for  that  ideal,  and  they  see  that  it  is  menaced 
by  separatism.  Here  they  find  themselves  in  disagreement 
with  their  rulers.  .  .  .  Now,  to  help  the  Government  in  its 
measures  is  the  first  duty  of  every  loyal  citizen;  but  to  preserve 
the  nation  itself  for  which  the  Government  exists  and  to  oppose 
every  measure  which  threatens  its  existence  now  or  in  the  future, 
is  an  even  more  important  duty.  This  is  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple in  every  civilized  country,  and  is  so  here  too,  among  those 
who  understand  Western  ideals." 

The  third  point  in  which-  the  British  Government  fails, 
according  to  this  East-Indian  publicist,  lies  in  keeping  natives 
of  the  land  out  of  the  high-salaried  positions,  and  filling  them 
up  with  Englishmen.  Mr.  Dar  quotes  official  statistics  to  prove 
that  in  the  civil  service: 

"From  1870  to  1886  .  .  .  there  were  11  Indians  as  against 
576  [Europeans];  from  1886  to  1910,  68  as  against  1,235  Euro- 
peans. Thus,  from  1853  up  to  date,  there  were  only  80  Indians 
as  against  2,636  Europeans,  about  3  per  cent.  At  the  present 
moment  we  find  64  Indians  as  against  1,264  Europeans,  a  little 
over  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  strength  of  the  civil  service.  In 
the  higher  grades  of  the  police,  our  highest  limit  is  5  per  cent.; 
in  the  political  department,  there  is  only  one  Indian." 

To  drive  the  logic  of  these  figures  through  the  "thick  British 
skull,"  Mr.  Dar  says: 

"You  may  do  everything  with  bayonets  except  sit  on  them, 
said  a  great  European  statesman;  and  our  rulers  must  know 
that  the  old  India  has  passed  or  is  fast  passing  away  and  a  new 
India  has  arisen  which  has  learned  new  ideas  and  is  inspired  by 
new  ideals,  that  the  tidal  wave  of  the  new  spirit  which  is  trans- 
forming all  Asia  is  passing  over  this  country  also,  and  that  the 
claim  of  her  people  to  equal  treatment  in  the  public  service 
can  no  longer  be  safely  ignored.  The  age  of  pledges  and  pro- 
fessions is  past;  if  Indian  sentiment  is  to  be  conciliated,  the 
good  faith  of  our  rulers  must  be  attested  by  actual  deeds." 

The  fourth  count  on  which  the  Hindu  lawj-er  arraigns  the 
British  administration  of  Hindustan  is  its  criminal  neglect  to 
educate  its  charges.     As  he  observes : 

"In  India,  according  to  the  census  of  1901,  less  than  6  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  could  read  and  write,  while  even 
in  Russia  the  proportion  of  literates  was  25  per  cent.  As  regards 
attendance  at  school,  last  year  in  America  21  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  was  receiving  elementary  education;  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  20  to  17  per  cent.;  in  Japan  11  per 
cent.;  in  Russia  between  4  and  5  per  cent.;  while  in  India 
the  proportion  was  1.9  per  cent.  In  most  of  the  European 
countries  elementary  education  is  both  compulsory  and  free; 
in  India  it  is  neither  compulsory  nor  free.  As  regards  the  expendi- 
ture on  elementary  education  in  some  of  the  countries  referred 
to,  .  .  .  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  while  in  the  United 
States  of  America  the  expenditure  per  head  of  the  population 
is  16  shillings  ($3.84),  in  England  and  Wales  10  shillings 
($2.40),  in  Japan  1  shilling  and  2  pence  (26  cents),  and  in 
Russia  7H  pence  (15  cents),  in  India  it  is  barely  1  penny  (2 
cents).  And  the  result  of  this  parsimony  in  education  and 
extravagance  in  the  military  and  other  departments  is  that  for 
mental  backwardness  India  is  a  by-word  among  the  nations 
of  the  world." 

There  are  still  other  charges  brought  against  English  rule  in 
India,  but  they  are  comparatively  minor  points.  The  only 
way  these  grievances  can  be  remedied  is  for  the  British  to  let 
the  Indians  govern  themselves,  and  Mr.  Dar  favors  the  idea  of 
autonomy  on  the  lines  of  that  existing  in  Canada,  and  says 
the  majority  of  educated  natives,  while  they  are  agitating  for 
control  over  their  affairs,  do  not  want  to  sever  their  connectioa 
with  Groat  Britain. 
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WHY  ULSTER   OPPOSES   HOME   RULE 

THO  NO  RIOT  broke  out  when  Winston  Churchill 
braved  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  and  spoke  for  Home 
Rule  in  the  city  of  its  foes,  yet  many  who  know  the 
ardent  nature  cf  the  people  freely  predict  that  when  Home  Rule 
comes,  and  the  Catholic  majority  in  Ireland  begin  to  make 
laws  for  the  Presbyterian  minority,  broken  heads  will  be  common 
enough.  The  prediction  may  be  wrong;  Catholic  and  Protestant 
may  surprize  each  other  by 
their  sweet  reasonableness  and 
moderation;  but  just  at  pres- 
ent there  are  extreme  Presby- 
terians who  aver  that  any  seri- 
ous attempt  to  impose  Catholic 
rule  on  the  Orangemen  of  Bel- 
fast will  provoke  a  religious 
war,  always  the  bitterest  of 
internecine  struggles.  One  of 
these  prophets  is  Mr.  L.  Cope 
Comford,  whose  words  in  The 
National  Review  (London)  are 
worth  quoting  as  an  example  of 
alarmist  feeling  in  North  Ire- 
land.    Here  is  what  he  savs: 


speech  of  a  representative  Irish  Presbyterian,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  County  Clare,  Mr.  William  Colhon,  who  recently  made 
the  following  remarkable  speech  at  a  Home  Rule  demonstra- 
tion in  Ulster  Hall: 

"I  have  been  watchmg  very  closely  how  things  were  being 
managed  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  public  boards  in  the 
County  of  Donegal,  and  I  can  tell  you,  as  a  Presbyterian,  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  Presbyterian  interest  suffer  during  all  that 
time.  We  got  the  height  of  fair  play,  and  not  many  j^ears  ago 
the   illustrious    Roman   Catholic   bishop   of   the   town   showed 

by  a  signal  act  of  magnanimity 
toward  Protestants  that  he 
recognized  the  right  of  Pres- 
byterians as  well  as  of  Roman 
Catholics.  I  can  tell  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  and  the  Irish 
Presbyterians  that  are  follow- 
ing him  that  they  are  only 
making  fools  of  themselves. 
As  a  Presbyterian  I  would 
be  delighted  to-morrow  to  see 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  I  have 
never  got  anything  but  fair 
play  from  the  people,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  every  Irish 
Presbyterian  would  get  the 
same.  I  defy  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son or  his  followers  to  contra- 
dict my  facts." 


"The  real  evil,  as  every  Irish- 
man knows  to  his  bitter  cost,  is 
that  religious  intolerance  is 
habitually  and  rigidly  exercis'id 
against  Roman  Catholics  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 


1914. THE    RETURN    FROM    BELF.\ST. 

.\fther  Mhissonnyer's  "1814"  (and  a  dhivil  of  a  time  wid  Carson  and 

the  Bhoys). 

[Messrs.  John  Redmond,   WiUie   Redmond.    Flavin.  T.   P.   O'Connor, 

Jeremiah  M'Veagh,  and  Swift  MacNeill.) 

— Punch  (London). 


The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  is 


fe-\^"^AL 


the  slave  of  the  priest.  That  he  should  be  taught  this 
religious  dogma  or  that  is  another  affair  with  which  no  one 
need  interfere.  But  the  priest  claims  all.  He  claims  the 
body  and  the  soul  and  the  goods  of  his  people,  and  enforces 
his  claim  with  threats  of  grievous  physical  ill  in  this  world 
and  the  fires  of  purgatory  in  the  next.  No  man  can  marry 
without  permission  of  the  priest.  If  he  takes  to  wife  a  Prot- 
estant, the  Church,  under  the  Ne  Teniere  decree,  declares  the 
marriage  null  and  void,  and  the  children  of  it  are  denounced 
as  bastards.  No  man  can  buy  or  sell  or  hold  a  farm  but  by 
leave  of  the  priest.  No  man 
dare  vote  but  as  the  priest 
directs.  No  man  can  save  a 
p<mnj'  more  than  the  priest  will 
spare  him,  unless  the  poor 
wTetch  hoards  in  secret.  There 
is  not  an  honest  man  who  knows 
what  Ireland  is  to-day  who  will 
not  vouch  for  the  absolute  truth 
of  everj'  one  of  these  statements. 
"Now  if  Ireland  were  wholly 
Roman  Catholic,  to  confer  Home 
Rule  upon  her  would  be  virtu- 
allj'  to  confer  the  power  of  civil 
governance  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  But,  as 
about  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Protestant,  the  effect  of 
granting  Home  Rule  to  Ireland 
would  be  to  place  the  Protes- 
tant minority  at  the  mercy 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  majority. 
Hence  the  outbreak  of  civil  war 
will  instantly  follow  upon  the 
institution    of    an  Irish  (Joxerii- 

ment.  Amid  the  shadow-dance  of  politics,  the  vacillations, 
whisperings,  intrigues,  boasting,  complaints,  false  promises, 
and  confusions  that  have  stupefied  the  browbeaten  British 
puVjlic,  there  has  been  at  least  one  real  thing,  and  its  name 
is  Ulster.  There  are  (let  us  say)  two  hundred  thousand  or  so 
resolute  men  in  northeast  Ulster  who  have  made  a  last  stand 
against  the  betrayal  by  consent  which  has  been  so  smoothly 
proceeding  during  the  last  five  years." 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  Dublin  Weekly  Freeman  publishes  the 


AN    UNNECESSARY    HANDICAP. 

Pat — "John,  me  bhoy.  we're  traveling  the  same  roa<l  together. 
Don't  ye  think  that's  enough  widoiit  wanting  to  keep  me  tied  up  to 
ye  by  the  leg,  like  this?  "  — Reynolds's  Xeu-spaprr   (London). 


The  movement  originated  in 
Ulster  by  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  Lord  Londonderry  is  not 
only  unjust,  but  suicidal,  says 
The  Sinn  Fein  (Dublin),  the 
most  determined  of  Irish  Nationalist  organs.  No  English 
Ministry  can  afford  at  this  date  to  forfeit  Irish  support,  it  says, 
and  we  read: 

"The  Boer  War  has  been  fought,  English  credit  has  declined 
from  114  to  76,  Germany  has  become  the  greatest  military 
and  the  second  naval  Power  in  the  world,  Japan  has  added  a  new 
Great  Power  to  the  world,  the  Panama  Canal  has  grown  into  a 
reality,  the  English  nation  has  lost  its  nerve,  the  British  House 
of  Lords  has  let  its  power  be  shorn  without  a  struggle,  and  the 
British  workman  has  got  out  of  hand.     All  these  things  have 

happened  since  England,  in  the 
insolence  of  its  strength,  refused 
Ireland  Home  Rule. 

"  England  is  not  strong  enough 
to-day  to  revert  to  the  position 
she  took  up  in  1886  and  in  1893. 
All  her  leaders  know  that,  and 
all  are  equally  willing  to  buy  Ire- 
land's assistance,  or  at  least  to 
buy  off  her  hostility,  by  grant- 
ing Home  Rule." 

The  Irish  Independent  (Dub- 
lin) applauds  Mr.  Churchill's 
speech  (outlined  in  these  columns 
last  week)  as  a  "splendid  pres- 
entation of  the  case,"  but  adds 
guardedly : 

"So   far    as    the    details    are 
concerned,    the    prudent   course 
from    the   Irish    standpoint,   we 
submit,  is  to  accept  with  reser- 
vation the  scheme   outlined   by 
Mr.  Churchill. 
"By  such  an  acceptance  at  this  stage*  Irishmen  will  not  be 
precluded  from  useful  discussion  of  the  bill  afterward,  and  will 
not  di.sentitk*  themselves  from  pressing  for  amendments  which 

may   be   considered   essential 

"Granted  that  the  Government  intends  to  introduce  a  very 
good  bill  still  the  Irish  pesople  can  not  be  expected  to  say  in 
advance  that  they  accept  it  without  any  qualification,  and  even 
when  it  is  produc(<d  they  must  exorcise  the  right  of  examining 
it  critically,  and  of  making,  if  necessary,  suggestions  for  it3 
improvement." 
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MILITARY   GUARDING    THE    APPROACHES    TO    THE     PARK    WHERE    MR.   CHURCHILL    SPOKE    FOR    HOMK    RULE. 


MR.    CHURCHILL    ARRIVE.S,    SMILING.         UNIONIST    LEADERS    STRUNG    UP    IN   EFFIGY;     THEY   WERE    LATER    CUT         A    SUFFRAGETTE     IHh^.w:-,     v-tT    FOR 

DOWN    BY   THE    POLICE.  INTERRUPTING  MR.  CHURCHILL. 


KINGS    OWN    SCOTTISH    UORDERERS."    HIDING     BEHIND   A    WALL,    READY    TO    yi  ELL  A    RIOT. 


VIEWS  OF   BELFAST   IN   A  TRYING   HOUR. 
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UTTLE    MICHEL'S    PRAYEK. 

(To  be  said  slowly  and  lowly.) 

"  I  am  sure 
My  mind  is  pure, 
My  heart  is  true. 
John  Bull,  to  you." 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) . 


ADMIRAL    MAHAN'S  WARNING 

SOME  of  the  British  cartoonists  and  journalists  are  laughing 
at  Admiral  Ix)rd  Beresford  for  prophesying  na\  al  disaster 
to  England  in  liis  sensational  work,  "The  Betrayal,"  of 
which  we  recently  printed  a  summarj-.  They  put  down  his 
t' croaking,"  as  they  style  it,  to  party  politics,  or  to  the  fore- 
boding despondency 
of  age.  But  no  one 
can  question  the 
scientific  delibera- 
tion of  an  impartial 
specialist  like  Ad- 
miral Mahan,  who, 
in  his  volume  on 
"  Naval  Strategy," 
just  published,  in- 
die ates,  without  any 
Beresfordian  vitu- 
peration, the  weak 
places  in  the  armor 
England  pro\'ides 
against  her  Conti- 
nental rivals.  There 
is  no  other  Euro- 
pean combination, 
he  says,  that  could 
stand  against  the  al- 
lied Powers  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  Ger- 
many and  Austria, 
and  pjugland  is  not 
at  all  prepared  for  a 
struggle  with  these 
two  countries.  England  is  favored,  he  believes,  by  her  insular 
position,  but  she  has  no  army  to  speak  of,  no  fortifications, 
no  drj--docks  for  her  larger  war-ships. 

He  reminds  the  United  States  that  England's  defeat  would 
be  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  this  country,  and  hints  at  the 
necessity  of  an  increase  in  our  Navy,  and  a  possible  warlike 
alliance  with  Great  Britain.  His  work,  says  the  London  Dnilij 
Mail,  deals  with  "tremendous  problems."  "It  is  not  a 
mere  academic  study,  but  the  final  \erdict  of  a  mind,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  our  time,  disciplined  by  a  long  course  of  pro- 
found research,  and  ab.solutely  detached  from  British  and 
European  prepossession."  It  is  startling  to  read  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  ceased  to  exist,  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  German  Na\^'.  The  following  are  the 
Admiral's  words: 

"Central  Europe,  that  is,  Austria  and  (Jermany,  form  a 
substantially  united  body,  extending  from  water  to  water, 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  wielding  a  military  power 
against  which  on  the  land  no  combination  in  Europe  can  stand. 
The  balance  of  power  no  longer  exists;  that  is.  if  my  estimate 
is  correct  of  the  conditions  and  dispersion  which  chara(;terize 
the  other  nations  relativel\,-  to  this  central  mass.  .  .  .  New 
conditions  have  forced  Great  Britain  out  of  the  isolation  which 
the  ijalance  of  power  jx-rmitted  her.  Her  ententes  are  an  attempt 
to  <;orrect  the  disturbance  of  the  balance;  but  while  they  tend 
in  that  direction,  they  are  not  adequate  to  the  full  result  desired. 
The  balance  remains  uneven." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  writer  turns  to  the  United  States 
and  includes  our  country  in  his  warning.     To  quote: 

"The  two  English-speaking  countries  [the  United  States 
and  Britain]  have  wealth  vastly  superior,  each  separately,  to 
that  of  (Jermany;  much  more  if  acting  together.  But  in  neither 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  (}o\  eminent  for  handling  the  resources 
comparable  to  that  of  (iermany;  and  there  is  no  apparent 
chance  or  rwognized  inducement  for  them  to  work  together 
as  (Jermanx   and  Austria  now  work  in  Europe." 


England's  future  is  also  darkened,  we  are  told,  by  the  social 
and  political  forces  now  at  work  in  the  country,  which  threaten 
the  strength  of  her  armaments: 

"If  social  and  political  conditions  in  Great  Britain  develop 
as  they  now  promise,  the  British  Navy  will  probably  decline 
in  relative  strength,  so  that  it  will  not  venture  to  withstand 
(Jermany  on  any  broad  line  of  policy,  but  only  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  immediate  British  interests.  Even  this  condition 
may  disajipear,  for  it  seems  as  if  the  national  life  in  Great 
Britain  were  waning  at  the  same  time  that  that  of  (iermany 
is  waxing." 

If  (iermany  menaces  Great  Britain  in  the  North  Sea,  Austria 
Avill  soon  be  able  to  become  a  formidable  ant.agonist  in  the 
Mediterranean.     As  the  Admiral  remarks: 

"Austria  is  not  now  the  enemy  chiefly  feared  by  Great  Britain, 
but  it  will  be  to  Austria's  interest  to  see  Great  Britain  out  of 
the  Mediterranean,  for  Austria  has  great  inducements  to 
acquisition  within  it.  Austria  and  Germany  can  not  be  said 
to  have  common  objects;  but  they  have  a  cx)mmon  interest 
in  supporting  one  another,  and  their  particular  objects  will  be 
best  furthered  by  cooperating  with  one  another  in  world 
politics." 

Admiral  Mahan  frankly  states  that  war  between  Germany  and 
England  may  break  out  at  any  moment  by  an  attack  from 
Germany.  He  agrees  with  the  German  von  der  Goltz's  famous 
dictum:  "With  Germany,  war  means  attack."  The  very 
extent  of  England's  foreign  possessions  renders  her  aU  the  more 
vulnerable,  lie  declares,  and  "there  can  be  no  certainty  when 
or  where  vhe  blow  may  fall."  Her  fleet  is  tied  to  the  home 
waters  because  she  has  few  soldiers  or  fortifications.  To  quote 
his  remarks  on  this  point: 

"The  British  Islands  are  inadequately  garrisoned;  they 
depend  for  defense  upon  the  fleet  alone;  and  the  fleet  conse- 
quently is  tied  to  British  waters.  ...  As  things  are,  since  all 
depends  upon  the  fleet,  the  fleet  must  have  a  -wider  margin  of 
.safety,  a  crushing  superiority." 

Nor  has  England  a  sufficiency  of  fortified  docks  and  harbors 
on  her  east  coast,  where  she  faces  Germany.  He  gives  the 
following  three  rea- 
sons why  the  need 
of  such  docks  is  ab- 
solutely urgent: 

"1.  Because  to 
provide  them  re- 
quires the  longest 
time;  2.  because 
they  facilitate  vari- 
ous kinds  of  repairs; 
3.  because,  by  the 
capacity  to  clean 
and  repair  several 
vessels  at  once  and 
so  restore  them  with 
the  least  possible 
delay  to  the  fleet, 
they  maintain  offen- 
sive energy.  ...  In 
position  they  should 
l)e  as  near  the  scene 
of  war  as  possible; 
the  more  numer- 
ous the  docks,  the 
greater  the  offen- 
sive strength  of  the 
port." 


MICHEI/S    "PLACE    IN   THE   SUN." 

.lohii  Bull  concedes  Germany  "a  place  in  tlic 
sun."  as  the  British  Minister  of  War  says,  but 
Insists  on  this  position. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin;. 


On  no  point  is  Ad- 
miral   Mahan  more 

earnest  and  insistent  than  on  this,  that  "the  United  States 
is  vitally  concerned  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front Europe.  If  Britain  should  be  overborne,  the  United 
States  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  by  such  a  disaster." 


A  SAVIOR  OF  SOCIETY 


10RD  LISTER,  who  was  born  plain  Joseph  Lister,  in  1S27, 
but  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1897  for  his  oiniiKuit 
-•  services  to  surgery,  died  in  England  on  Ftbruary  11. 
Lister,  who  has  been  called  the  founder  of  modern  surgery, 
is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human 
race.  By  his  discovery  of  antiseptic  surgrry  he  made  possible 
operations  that  were  considen^d 
impossible  under  the  old  proce- 
dure, and  he  rendered  perfectly 
safe  many  methods  that  were 
thought  to  be  dangerous  final  re- 
sorts. This  he  did  by  recognizing 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
danger  to  the  patient  resulted  not 
from  the  mechanical  features  of 
the  operation,  but  from  subse- 
quent infection  by  bacteria.  By 
disinfecting  wound,  instruments, 
bandages,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  operation,  he 
killed  the  germs  and  obviated  the 
unpleasant  or  even  fatal  conse- 
quences once  so  inevitable.  More 
recent  procedure  has  been  aseptic 
rather  than  antiseptic;  that  is, 
care  is  taken  to  exclude  germs  liy 
scrupulous  eleajuliness  rather  than 
to  poison  them  when  thej'  have 
gained  a  footing.  But  any  pro- 
cedure of  this  kind  must  rest  upon 
Lister's  original  discovery,  and  he 
is  justly  entitled  to  gratitude  as  a 
physical  savior  of  society.  In  his 
new  work  on  "Surgery  and  So- 
ciety" (London,  1912),  Dr.  C.  W. 
Saleeby  devotes  a  majority  of  his 
seventeen  chapters  to  Ijisterisni 
and  its  effects  on  modern  life. 
Surgery  as  it  was  before  Lister, 
says  Dr.  Saleeby,  was  the  prey  of 
microbes.  With  Lister's  "inter- 
vention," as  he  terra.s  it,  it  became 
possible  to  repel  their  attacks.  He 
thus  ends  his  chapter  entitled 
"Lister  Intervenes": 


L  ^.^._^ 
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"There  is  no  ])<m,  nor  ever  was, 
nor  will  be,  that  <',ould  do  justice  or 

a  tithe  of  a  tithe  of  justice  to  the  meaning  of  that  historic 
moment  in  the  history  of  mankind  when  the  slowly  but  surely 
seminal  labors  of  the  appointed  in  many  past  generations, 
hitherto  unavailing,  jeered  at  by  fools,  unknown  by  the  crowd, 
trivial  in  the  eyes  of  kings,  culnunated  for  the  saving  of  fools 
and  crowds  and  kings  alike,  in  Listerian  surgery." 

Th(!  laliors  of  Lister,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  in  succeeding 
chapters,  have  borne  fruit  in  all(>viating  the  pains  and  dangers 
of  inotherhosd,  in  greatly  lessening  {\w  mortality  in  war,  and 
in  advancing  and  aiding  the  surgeon's  work  for  the  good  of 
society  at  every  point.  Tlier(>  is  oidy  one  more  step,  Dr.  Saleeby 
thinks:  the  blessings  of  mod(»rn  snrg(<ry  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  every  person  in  tlio  conunnnil y.  Wv  are  apt  to  think 
that  with  our  fro*;  hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  our  instruc- 
tion in  "first  aid  to  the  injured,"  this  has  been  already  done*, 
but  our  writer  nndei-eives  us.     lie  says: 


LORD    LISTER. 
From  a  Painting  by  W.  W.  Ouless,  R.A. 
"lie  saved  more  lives  than  Xapolcon  took  in  all  his  wars. 


"That  this  magnificent  provision  should  })e  made  for  the 
poorest  does  honor  to  our  civilization  as  do  very  few  of  its 
more  boasted  triiiiiiplis.  Hut  it  has  many  unsati-sfactory 
features.  In  the  lirsl  i)lac(  ,  the  provision  is  inadequate.  There 
are  not  enough  beds  and  theaters  for  all  the  patients  who  need 
expert  surgical  lu^lp;  nor  can  there  be  so  long  as  the  economic 
basis  of  the  hospital  service  remains  what  it  is,  and  the  causes 

of  disea.se  demanding  surgical  in- 
terference persist.  Much  more 
important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  (entirely  left  to  the 
ignorant,  uninstructed,  or  dis- 
gracefully misdirected  and  sus- 
I)ici()us  jMjor  to  consult  the  sur- 
geon. Popular  education  has 
given  them  no  guidance  in  such 
matters,  nt^ither  as  to  significant 
symptoms,  nor  as  to  the  benefi- 
cence of  surgery,  nor  as  to  the 
conduct  of  hospitals,  nor  as  to  the 
ini])ortance  of  taking  disease  in 
time.  The  fashion  in  which  the 
poor  neglect  their  teeth  is  a 
simple^  and  typical  illustration. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  finest 
surgical  skill  in  the  world,  the  most 
generous  provision  of  superb  thea- 
ters on  the  part  of  philanthropic 
donors,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
of  a  modern  hospital  arc  con- 
stantly set  to  hopeless,  futile,  or 
semifutile  tasks,  being  robbed  of 
all  or  half  their  efficacy  because 
they  are  not  employed  in  time. 

"This  point  is  tragically  fa- 
miliar to  all  who  have  any  hospital 
experience,  in  such  common  cases 
as  cancer  and  surgical  tubercu- 
losis, where  time  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  problem;  and  when  we 
remember  how  often  the  poor  are 
misinformed — as  by  the  antivivi- 
sectionists — and  decline  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  surgeon's  help 
even  when  they  have  consulted 
him,  we  shall  realize  that  not 
even  the  provision  of  skill  and 
service  and  everything  else  suffices 
^\^thout  some  kind  of  machinery 
acting  outside  the  hospitals. 

"That  machinery  will  in  a  hu-ge 
measure  be  provided  in  (ireat 
Britain  by  the  sj^stem  of  national 
insurance.  The  greater  i)art  of 
the  patients  who  belong  to  the 
class  now  under  discussion  will  be 
so  insured  that  they  have  a  doctor 
to  consult  even  for  merely  suspicious  or  inconvenient  symptoms. 
Instead  of  waiting  until  the  symy)toms  become  intolerable  they 
will  consult  a  doctoral  once,  just  like  the  wt^ll-to-do.  1.  therefore, 
anticipate,  as  one  imnu'diate  result  of  national  insurance  against 
illness,  a  gi'cat  increa.se  in  the  i)roi)ortion  of  patients  whom  hos- 
l)ital  surgeons  see  in  time.  But  only  surgeons  th(>inselves  can 
adequately  (>stimate  the  value  to  th(>ir  i)atients  and  the  .satisfac- 
tion to  themselves  of  such  a  change,  which  will  mean  that  much 
of  their  skill  and  labor,  now  thrown  away  because  deprived  of 
a  fair  chance,  will  be  made  really  available  for  life  and  for 
health. 

"An  immediate,  tlio  for  the  best  of  r(»a.sons  by  no  means  a 
lasting,  result  of  the  (<slablishnu'nt  of  a  system  of  national 
insurance  must  therefore  lu>  a  considerable  incnvi.se  in  the 
l)ressure  upon  the  surgical  wards  and  theaters  of  hosjiital.s — 
an  increase  which  must  hasten  the  intnitabh>  change  in  the 
economic  basis  of  these  instituti<ms.  That  this  change  is  in<l<H»d 
in(>vitabl(>  \\v  shall  realize  wlu*n  we  proct>t>d  to  (HMi.sidt  r  the 
l)ro\ision   of   Listerism   for   the  great   middle  cli's^,   whiih  c.ui 
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neither  afford  the  fees  of  the  best  surgeons,  nor  bring;  itself 
to  enter  the  hospitals,  even  if  patients  of  this  oUiss  were  expected 
there. 

"As  every  one  know  s  \  (>ry  well,  surgical  provision  for  this  class 
does  not  exist.  Even  the  consultation  fees  of  two  guineas  for 
a  first,  and  one  for  subsequent  visits  are  a  serious  matter,  but 
the  expense  of  an  operation,  together  with  nursing  and  inci- 
dentals, is  ruinous.  What  the  poor  may  get  for  nothing  would 
cost  the  middle-class  num  perhaps  two  hundred  pounds,  which 
may  bo  a  year's  income — say  of  a  curate  or  clerk  or  what  not." 

Thus  the  poor  are  too  many  for  us  to  help  bj^  our  present 
methods,  and  the  man  with  the  naoderate  income  can  not  afford 
to  employ  them;  so  that  the  benefits  of  Listerism,  great  as  they 
are,  are  withheld  from  thousands.  "The  Promise  of  the  Future," 
as  Saleeby  calls  it  in  the  title  of  his  concluding  chapter,  is,  in 
fact,  the  intervention  of  the  state  in  all  phases  of  the  public 
health.  The  extension  of  Lister's  method,  from  the  killing  of  a 
few  germs  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  wound  to  the 
world-wide  extinction  of  all  germs,  which  means  the  abolition  of 
all  disease,  is  the  goal  to  which  he  looks  forward.  For  such  a 
comprehensive  war  as  this  w^e  must  necessarily  have  state 
action.  Dr.  Saleeby  would  have  governments  turn  themselves 
into  vast  boards  of  health  and  the  conflict  inaugurated  by 
Lister  on  a  small  scale  pursued  far  and  wide  until  society,  on 
its  physical  side,  is  saved  effectively  by  the  methods  of  the  great 
£n£:lish  surgeon  who  has  just  passed  away. 


MARRIAGE  AS  AN   EXPERIMENT 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  of  biology  and  eugenics, 
marriage  is  a  scientific  experiment  whose  results  are 
tested  by -the  character  of  its  offspring.  So  we  are  told 
by  Charles  B.  Davenport,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, in  his  book  on  "Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics" 
(New  York,  1911).  Mr.  Davenport  is  stating  this  as  a  fact,  and 
is  not  giving  it  his  appro\'al.  That  marriage  should  still  be  only 
an  experiment  in  breeding,  while  the  breeding  of  many  animals 
and  plants  has  been  reduced  to  a  science,  he  considers  ground 
for  reproach.  The  human  product  is  certainly  superior  to 
that  of  poultry;  and  as  we  may  now  predict  with  precision  the 
characters  of  the  offspring  of  a  particular  pair  of  pedigreed  fowls, 
so,  Mr.  Davenport  thinks,  may  it  sometime  bt*  with  human 
beings.  As  we  now  know  how  to  make  almost  any  desired  com- 
bination of  the  characters  of  guinea-pigs,  chickens,  wheats, 
and  cottons,  so,  he  ventures  to  hope,  we  may  one  day  do  with 
man.     He  goes  on  to  .say: 

"At  present,  matings,  even  among  cultured  people,  seem  to 
lie  made  at  haphazard.  Nevertheless  there  is  some  evidence 
of  a  crude  selection  in  peoples  of  all  stations.  Even  savages 
have  a  strong  sense  of  persoinal  beauty,  and  a  selection  of 
marriage  mates  is  influenced  by  this  fact,  as  Darwin  has  shown. 
It  is,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  their  personal  attrac- 
tiveness that  savage  women  or  men  tattoo  the  skin,  bind  up 
•various  parts  of  the  body,  including  the  feet,  and  insert  orna- 
ments into  lips,  nose,  and  ears.  Among  civ'ilized  peoples  personal 
beauty  still  plays  a  part  in  selective  mating.  .  .  .  Even  a  selec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  social  position  and  wealth  has  a  rougii 
eugenic  value,  since  success  means  the  presence  of  certain 
effective  traits  in  the  stock.  The  general  idea  of  marrying 
health,  wealth,  and  wisdom  is  a  rough  eugenic  ideal.  A  curious 
antipathy  is  that  of  red-haired  persons  of  opposite  sex  for  each 
other.  Among  thousands  of  matings  that  I  have  considered  I 
have  found  only  two  cases  where  both  husband  and  wife  are 
red-headed,  and  I  am  assured  by  red-haired  persons  that  th(i 
antipathy  exi.sts.  If,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  red  hair  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  a  condition  of  nervous  irritability 
this  is  a  eugenic  antipathy. 

"  In  so  far  as  young  men  and  women  are  left  free  to  select  their 
own  marriage  mates  the  widest  possible  acquaintance  with 
different  sorts  of  people,  to  increase  the  amplitude  of  selection, 
is  evidently  desirable.  This  is  the  great  argument  for  coeduea- 
^  tion  of  the  sexes.  V)otli  at  school  and  college,  that  they  may 
increase  the  range  of  their  experience  with  people  and  gain  more 


discrimination  in  selection.  The  custom  that  prevails  in  America 
and  England  of  free  selection  of  mates  makes  the  more  necessary 
the  proper  instruction  of  young  people  in  the  principles  of 
eugenical  matings. 

"The  theory  of  independent  unit  characters  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  our  classifications  of  human  beings  and  shows 
how  essentially  vague  and  even  false  in  conception  these  clas- 
sifications are.  A  large  part  of  the  time  and  expense  of  main- 
taining the  courts  is  due  to  this  antiquated  classification,  with 
its  tacit  assumption  that  each  class  stands  as  a  type  of  men. 
Note  the  extended  discussions  in  courts  as  to  whether  A  belongs 
to  the  white  race  or  to  the  black  race,  or  whether  B  is  feeble- 
minded or  not.  Usually  they  avoid,  as  if  by  intention,  the 
fundamental  question  of  definition,  and  if  experts  be  called  in 
to  give  a  definition  the  situation  is  rendered  only  worse.  Thus 
one  expert  will  define  a  feeble-minded  person  as  one  incapable 
of  protecting  his  life  against  the  ordinary  hazards  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  this  is  very  vague,  and  the  test  is  constantly  changing. 
For  a  person  may  be  quick-witted  enough  to  avoid  being  run 
over  by  a  horse  and  carriage,  but  not  quick  enough  to  escape 
an  automobile.  .  .  .  Every  attempt  to  classify  persons  into  a 
limited  number  of  mental  categories  ends  unsatisfactorily. 

"The  facts  seem  to  be  rather  that  no  person  possesses  all 
of  the  thousands  of  unit  traits  that  are  possible,  and  that  are 
known  in  the  species.  Some  of  these  traits  we  are  better  off 
without,  but  the  lack  of  others  is  a  serious  handicap.  If  we 
place  in  the  feeble-minded  class  every  person  who  lacks  any 
known  mental  trait  we  extend  it  to  include  practically  all 
persons.  If  we  place  there  only  those  who  lack  some  trait 
desirable  in  social  life,  again  our  class  is  too  inclusive.  Perhaps 
the  best  definition  would  be:  'deficient  in  some  so<'ially  im- 
portant trait,'  and  then  the  class  would  include  (as  perhaps 
it  should)  also  the  sexually  immoral,  the  criminalistic,  those 
who  can  not  control  their  use  of  narcotics,  those  who  habitually 
tell  lies  by  preference,  and  those  who  run  away  from  school 
or  home." 

It  is  by  studying  traits  and  their  inheritability  and  com- 
bining them  in  the  two  parents  in  desired  proportions  that  the 
writer  believes  we  shall  raise  marriage  in  the  future  from  an 
experiment  into  something  better.  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  speaking  solely  from  the  biological  standpoint. 
There  are  other  standpoints  from  which  other  persons  regard  it, 
and  these  will  doubtless  interfere  with  the  consummation  so 
devoutly  wished  by  Mr.  Davenport. 


THE  QUALITIES  OF   LEADERSHIP 

IT  IS  COMING  more  and  more  to  be  recognized  that  a 
leader  is  born,  not  made.  The  lad  who  leads  his  fellows 
does  so  by  virtue  of  certain  qualities  that  they  recognize 
in  him;  and  these  will  be  apt  to  make  him  a  leader  of  men  in 
after-life,  whether  in  politics,  education,  or  industry.  In  Bailey's 
Magazine,  an  English  publication  devoted  to  sports  and  pas- 
times. Dr.  Claye  Shaw,  in  an  article  on  "Temperament  in 
Sport,"  asserts  that  the  qualities  that  make  a  man  a  leader  in 
cricket  or  football  tend  to  make  him  a  good  man  for  other 
"jobs,"  Successful  leadership,  hv.  points  out,  does  not  always 
connote  perfection  in  mechanical  detail,  altho  it  implies  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted  at  the  moment  and  a 
balanced  judgment  of  the  way  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 
Plenty  rea(!t  to  the  spur  of  a  leader  of  genius  who  are  u.seless 
if  called  upon  to  apply  such  a  stimulus  to  others.  To  quote 
The  Briti.sh  Medical  Journal  (London,  January  20),  Avhich 
prints  a  nniew  and  appreciation  of  Dr.  Shaw's  article: 

"This  is  illustrated  very  notably  in  the  case  of  Napoleon's 
marshals,  all  of  whom  wenf  men  of  tried  experienc^e  in  war,  and 
with  aptitudes  developed  in  various  directions  in  that  field. 
Most  of  them,  however,  did  not  show  to  their  best  advantage 
when  in  independent  command.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
decid*'  as  to  the  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  leadership.  He 
must  be  tried,  and  too  many  thus  tried  would  come  under  the 
verdict  of  Tacitus:  Capar  imperii  ni.si  iviper&sf<el .  Dr.  Shaw 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  foremost  man  of  a  revolution  may  be 
the  right  person  to  lead  his  enthusiastic  folhjwers  to  victory, 
but  he  may  not  be  the  one  to  keep  them  together  afterward. 
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Courtesy  of  "  Eiitjineeriiiir  News." 

INTELLIOENT    USE   OF   THE    ROOF   OF   A   CITY   WATER-RESERVOIR   IN   READING,   PA. 
In  summer  the  rink  is  used  for  roller-skating;  in  winter  it  is  flooded  for  ice-skating. 


Here  we  may  remark  that  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  history 
of  mankind  was  made  without  a  leader.  The  mediocrity  of  the 
men  who  brought  about  the  French  Revolution  and  led  the 
people  during  that  period  of  storm  till  Napoleon  ended  it  with 
his  whiff  of  grapeshot  has  often  been  the  subject  of  comment. 
Robespierre  was  a  pedantic  mediocrity  who  ruled  men  by  high- 
sounding  phrases  taken  from  Rousseau.  He  is  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  how  a  man  of  .small  intellect  can  impose  himself 
by  a  glibness  of  tongue  and  a  talent  for  intrigue  disguised 
under  the  aspect  of  an  austere  integrity.  Speaking  of  the  born 
leader  of  men,  Dr.  Shaw  says  he  knows  how  to  wait,  and  how 
to  bring  his  individuality   to   bear  at   the  right  moment;    he 

knows,  too,  when  to  retire 

"Some  diseases  tend  to  produce  specific  changes  of  tempera- 
ment, and  the  importance  of  recognizing  this  is  obvious  when 
the  capabilities  of  men  for  filling  a  particular  position  have  to 
be  appraised.  There  is  one  subtle  disease  not  recognized  in  the 
nosologies,  and  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw;  it  is  popularly 
known  as  'swelled  head.'  This  has  brought  many  an  excellent 
leader  to  grief,  and  has  ruined  many  a  good  cause." 

For  practical  purposes  Dr.  Shaw  divides  temperaments  into 
two  classes:  the  nervous  and  the  phlegmatic.  The  former  is 
characterized  by  excitability,  restlessness,  a  tendency  to  be 
imprest  by  adverse  conditions,  large  expenditure  of  energy 
■with  rapid  exhaustion,  and  an  irascible,  timid,  or  impulsive 
disposition.  The  latter  is  marked  by  calm  calculation  of  the 
future,  an  agreeable  reception  of  the  present  surroundings, 
and  imperturbability  jn  a  crisis. 

"These  qualities  are  born  with  the  man,  and  are  but  little 
liable  to  be  changed  by  any  effort.  They  are  not  synonymous 
with  character,  wliich  is  largely  made  by  one's  own  efforts,  and 
A\hich  is  really  the  product  of  the  action  of  the  physical  and 
social  environment  on  the  innate  temperament.  This  distinc- 
tion is  ^^tal  to  the  successful  application  of  leadership.  'The 
apparent  character  of  a  man  [says  Dr.  ShawJ  is  apt  to  be  decep- 
tive. He  may  have  learned  so  to  attune  his  private  temperament 
to  his  environment  as. to  obtain  a  character  of  a  certain  quality 
or  force,  sufficient  for  ordinary  conditions,  but  under  stress  the 
•expectaticnis  formed  of  him  arci  not  realized;  to  our  dismay 
he  fails  when  he  ought  to  have  succeeded,  because  his  (tharacter 
was  but  a  thin  veneer  over  a  basic  temperament  of  nerAousness 
or  a  timid  disposition.'  Above  all  things  a  man  must  learn 
to  play  the  game,  a  phrase,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  which  has  more  in  it 
than  is  generally  understood.  It  is  not  merely  playing  fairly; 
it  is  learning  to  concentrate  one's  attention  on  what  is  hapi)eii- 
ing,  and  to  push  into  the  l)ackground  an  unfriendly  environ- 
ment. Crowds  an^  inconsiderate  and  inifjulsivo;  so  are  many 
mastfvs,  and  the  man  of  nervous  temperament  is  liable  to  be 
flustered  hy  his  surroundings  and  to  think  too  niudi  of  j)<)ssiltlc 
failure  to  ri?»e  to  his  reputation.  Whether  W<"llington  did  or 
did  not  say  that  Waterloo  was  won  in  the  playing-fields  of  Kton, 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  making 
of  a  leader  in  sports  are  the  same  as  those  which  help  to  make 
a  man  a  leader  in  war  or  in  polities." 


A  RESERVOIR   RINK 

THERE  WOULD  BE  nothing  remarkable  about  using 
a  reservoir  for  a  rink  except  for  the  fact  that  the  skating 
is  done,  not  on  its  frozen  water-surface,  but  rather  upon 
its  roof,  which  is  utilized  for  roller-skating  in  summer  and 
flooded  for  ice-skating  in  winter.  This  peculiar  and  interesting 
public  recreation  ground  is  in  the  city  of  Reading,  Pa.,  where  the 
necessity  of  covering  two  of  the  water-works  distributing 
reservoirs,  in  1909,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  provide  the  city 
with  two  municipal  open-air  skating-rinks,  which,  it  is  believed, 
are  the  first  of  their  kind  in  this  country.  In  the  summer  of 
1911,  the  Reading  Playgrounds  Association  obtained  permis- 
sion to  use  one  of  the  rinks  for  playground  purposes.  Says 
Mandes  Golder,  writing  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,* 
January  25): 

"The  Penn  street  reservoirs  are  located  at  the  entrance  to  the 
city  park  and,  to  general  appearances,  are  part  of  the  park.  The 
reservoirs,  built  over  forty-five  years  ago,  were  uncovered  until 
1909,  when  it  became  necessary  to  cover  them,  since  thereafter 
they  were  to  store  filtered  instead  of  unfiltered  water. 

"Before  the  adoption  of  the  skating-rink  plan,  many  other 
ideas  were  advanced  as  to  how  the  covered  space  could  best  be 
utilized  for  the  good  of  the  public;  some  of  these  were:  to  build 
tennis-courts,  general  playgrounds,  flower  beds,  and  grass  plots, 
etc.  All  these  were  gi\en  up  in  favor  of  the  rinks  as  the  primary 
purpose  to  which  the  roofs  of  the  filters  would  be  devoted.  As 
already  stated,  howe\('r,  these  areas  served  as  general  play- 
grounds during  the  summer  of  1011. 

"  F]ach  skating-rink  is  approximately  130  x  250  ft.  in  plan,  and 
consists  of  a  6-inch  concrete  slab  laid  on  a  rolled  cinder  fill, 
which  in  turn  rests  on  a  groined-arch  construction.  A  (i-inch 
(!urb  around  the  rink  forms  a  dam  for  tlie  water  and  ice  during 
the  ice-skating  season.  In  the  middle  of  the  rink  a  pavilion 
is  built  in  which  are  benches.  Electric  lights  are  spotted  on  the 
l)a\ili()n  and  around  the  rink,  allowing  skating  in  e\(>nings. 
Sanitary  drinking-fountains  are  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  rinks, 
and  supply  filtered  Avater.  In  addition  to  these  fountains, 
ice-cooled  filtered  water  is  supplied  during  warm  weather, 
tiirougli  a  cluster  of  eight  sanitary  drinking-fountains.  locate*! 
close  to  tlie  rinks 

"The  rink  slal)  is  slo|)ed  toward  the  pavilion,  at  (>ach  corner 
of  whicii  is  a  drain.  These  drains  connect  to  a  (>-in<'li  wrought- 
iron  pipe,  which  discharg<»s  into  near-by  gutters 

"To   flood    the  rinks   for  ice  skatimr  i'    i**  only   i<(<<'essar>    to 
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CQnneet  to  a  near-by  fire  hydrant.     The  rink  is  drained  thi-oiigh 
a  (i-inch  wrought-iron  pipe,  as  described  above. 

"During:  the  ice-skating  season  the  ice  is  frequentl.v  planed 
to  remove  the  irregularities  and  ruts  formed  through  continual 
skating.  For  this  purpose  an  ice  plane  was  secured.  The 
plane  is  drawn  b}-  a  single  horse  and  le&ves  the  ice  in  a  good 
skating  condition." 


LABORATORIES    FOR   AVIATION  STUDY 

APPARENTLY  we  do  not  take  aviation  seriously  here 
/-\  in  America.  As  a  sport  or  a  field  for  darede^^l  exploits, 
■^  -*-  some  of  us  ha-\e  entered  into  it  with  enthusiasm;  that 
it  may  be  a  branch  of  engineering,  profoundly  affecting  the 
world's  future  historj',  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  most 
of  us.  Laboratories  for  the  detailed  study  of  aerodynamics 
are  springing  up  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  England,  in  Italy, 
even  in  Russia.  In  the  United  States  we  have  nothing  of  the 
kind,  altho  a  preliminary  report  looking  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  one  has  been  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
America,  at -the  request  of  its  governors.  A  member  of  this 
committee,  Prof.  A.  LawTence  Rotch,  Director  of  Blue  Hill 
Observatory,  in  an  address  before  the  engineering  sectioii  of 
the  American  Association,  printed  in  Science  (New  York, 
January  12),  describes  some  of  the  work  in  this  direction  that 
has  been  done  in  other  countries.     He  says: 

'  ■  The  establishment  of  aerodynamical  laboratories  .  .  .  marks 
the  entrance  of  aeronautics  into  the  domain  of  engineering. 
Probably  the  first  of  these  was  organized  by  Captain,  later 
Colonel,  C'harles  Renard  at  the  Central  Es- 
tablishment for  Military  Aeronautics  at 
Chalais-Meudon,  near  Paris,  about  1884. 
Hero  important  investigations  on  light  motors 
and  the  resistance  of  bodies  of  different  shapes 
to  motion  through  the  air  were  conducted, 
which  resulted  in  the  first  successful  dirigible 
balloon.  La  France.  Experiments  upon  lifting 
screw-propellers,  with  a  view  to  aviation, 
followed,  and  Colonel  Renard  carried  on  sim- 
ilar work  until  1903,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  other  officers  and  the  name  of  the  labora- 
tory changed. 

"Important  experiments  on  the  resistance 
of  the  air  to  falling  bodies  were  made  be- 
tween 1903  and  1906  by  the  eminent  construc^tor  of  the 
.Eiffel  Tower  there  and  later  at  his  laboratory,  pro\aded 
with  a  large  wind-chamber  on  the  Champs  de  Mars.  Of  great 
importance  are  the  determination  of  the  relations  between 
the  velocity  and  pressure  of  the  air  on  a  normal  plane  and  upon 
plane  and  other  surfaces  at  varying  angles  of  incidence,  the 
distribution  of  the  pre.ssure  over  the  surface  and  the  tests  of 
aeroplane-Avings.  The  results  of  the  experiments  have  been 
published  in  two  large  volunws  with  the  detail  and  elegance 
characteristic  of  M.  Eiffel. 

"Another  experimental  establishment  of  wider  scope  has 
recently  been  created  in  France  through  the  generosity  of  a 
patron  of  aeronautics.  ^I.  Deutsch  de  la  Meurthe.  This  is  the 
Aerotechnical  Institute  of  tiie  University  of  Paris,  located  at 
Saint    Cvr,    near   the   Buc   aerodrome   and    the   Satory   camp, 

the  centiT  of  mili- 
tary a(>ronautics  in 
France.  It  is  planned 
to  study  all  th(H)r(4- 
ical  and  practical 
problems  of  aviation 
and  aerostation  rela- 
'ive  to  the  support 
of  Iwdies  in  the  air, 
1)oth  at  rest  and  in 
motion.  The  institute 
is  primarily  a  tf>sting 
establishment  where 
constructors  and  ex- 
periinenti'rs  may  bring  aeroplanes,  or  their  parts,  to  be  tested  by 
the  best  devnces  at  actual  cost;  and  .secondarily  it  is  an  institu- 
tion where  aerodynamics  is  studied  in  theorv  and  in  practise 
by  experts  for  the  Government,  and  some  of  the  results  are 
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published  as  an  aid  to  the  science.  The  invested  (capital  is 
$100,000,  and  an  additional  annual  income  of  .$^3,000  is  pro- 
Aided  by  M.  Deut.sch 

"An  earlier  laboratory  of  the  same  nature  in  Russia  was  the 
Aerodynamic  Institute  of  Koutchino,  founded  in  1904  by  M. 
Riaboutchinski  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  ISlos- 
cow.  Its  object  is  to  investi- 
gate problems  of  pure  and 
applied  aerodynamics,  gen- 
eral aeronautics,  and  meteor- 
ology, and  three  volumes 
containing  results  of  the  val- 
uable investigations  have 
been  published.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  plant  was  about 
•177,000,  and  the  proprietor 
further  donates  some  $27,000 
a  year  for  the  researches. 

' '  An  aerodynamical  labora- 
tory was  established  at  Gottingen,  Germany,  in  1908,  tln-ougli 
the  initiative  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Motor  Air-ships. 
aided  by  the  Gottingen  Technical  Association,  the  Government, 
and  the  Krupp  gun-firm,  the  laboratory  receiving  in  the  aggre- 
gate more  than  $7,000  a  year.  Professor  Prandtl,  who  also 
holds  the  chair  of  aeronautics  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
is  director  of  the  laboratory,  and  has  as  advisers  Germans 
prominent  in  physics  and  engineering.  In  Austria  there  are  at 
least  two  private  experimental  laboratories. 

"The  National  Physical  Laboratory  at  Bushy  Park,  near 
Tjondon,  now  has  an  aerodynamical  department'with  an  ad\isor\ 
hoard  composed  of  men  eminent  in  different  branches  of  science. 
Lord  Rayleigh  being  the  chairman,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  experimental  apparatus  for  investigating 
general  questions  in  aerodynamics  includes  a  wind-tunnel,  a 
whirling-table,  two  wind-towers  for  experi- 
ments in  the  natural  wind,  a  motor-plant, 
and  arrangements  for  testing  the  permea;- 
bility  of  balloon  and  aeroplane  fabrics  and 
the  strength  of  light  alloys  for  construction.  A 
report  of  the  ad\nsory  committee  for  1909-10 
has  been  published  as  a  government  blue-book. 
"There  is  a  well-equipped  laboratory  in 
Italy  for  the  military  aeronauts,  and  in  other 
European  .  countries  similar  establishments 
exist,  the  work  of  which  is  not  disclosed." 
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IlluiUaMona  fnm  •■  The  Sdenlltic  Ameiican  Supplement." 
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It  will  be  seen.  F*rofessor  Rotch  points  out, 
that  these  scientific  establishments  for  the 
study  of  aeronautics  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  first,  privately  endowed  laboratories,  either  personal 
or  connected  with  some  institution,  and  second,  those  supported 
by  the  Government  for  military  purposes.  Instruction  in  aero- 
nautics, the  A\Titer  goes  on  to  tell  us,  is  now  given  in  many 
foreign  technical  schools  and  universities,  the  best-known  course 
being  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  in  cx)rmection  with  the 
laboratory  already  mentioned.  M.  Basil  Zaharon,  a  wealthy 
Greek  residing  in  Paris,  has  endowed  a  whair  of  aeronautics  at 
the  Sorbonne  with  a  fund  of  $140,000,  so  that  France  will  soon 
rival  Germany  in  facilities  for  training  students  in  this  science. 
But  as  for  our  own  land — 

"The  United  States  is  almost  absolutely  lacking  to-day  in 
aeronautical  laboratories  and  technical  instruction,  for  the 
l)rilliant  researches  in  the  past  of  Langley,  Zahm,  and  Nipher 
have  not  been  followed  by  similar  work  since  the  flying-machine 
was  realiwMl.  Our  Government  maintains  no  aerodynamic 
laboratory,  and  few  of  our  technical  schools  or  colleges  possess 
apparatus  for  this  purpos<>,  while  none  offers  regular  instruction, 
tho  some  investigations  have  been  made  by  advanced 
students.  The  instruction  in  flying  by  the  so-called  aviation 
schools  is,  of  course,  unworthy  of  consideration,  since  the  best 
of  these  only  teach  the  aviator  to  operate  and  repair  his  machine 
as  th(^  automobile  school  does  the  chauffeur. 

"It  af)pears  likely  that  Ihe  demand  for  collegiate  instruction 
from  \'oung  men  wishing  to  enter  aerial  engineering  as  a  pro- 
fession will  soon  require  the  establishment  of  regular  courses 
of  study  Imsed  on  the  European  curriculum,  at  the  completion 
of  which  a  degree  or  certificate  of  proficiency  shall  be  given, 
ranking  with  that  conferred  in  other  professional  courses.  It 
.seems  to  the  writer  that  aerial  engineering  can  best  be  taught 
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iu  institutions  tliat  now  possess  departments  of  mechanical 
engineering  and  naval  architecture,  for  the  preliminary  training 
would  be  the  same  as  that  now  given  in  these  studies,  and  the 
specialization  would  consist  in  the  substitution  of  air  for  water 
as  the  na\'igable  medium.  The  installation  of  laboratoi'ies 
having -powerful  blowers  connected  with  large  wind-tunnels,  or 
equipped  with  whirling-tables  in  a  large  enclosed  space  is,  of 
course,  essential. 

"The  board  of  governors  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America  have 
reque.sted  the  committee  on  aerodynamics  to  consider  the  most 
feasil)le  method  of  organizing  and  maintaining  an  aeronautical 
laboratory  in  this  country.  This  committee,  of  which  the 
writer  is  a  member,  through  its  chairman,  Dr.  A.  F.  Zahm, 
lias  made  a  preliminary  re])ort  containing  the  following  sug- 
gestions. The  fact  that  the  United  States  Signal  Cori)s  and  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Department  will  probably 
establish  such  laboratories  for  their  officers  should  not  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  civil  aeronautical  institution  similar  to  those 
already  described  in  England,  Ciermany,  and  Russia.  If  the 
p]nglisli  precedent  is  followed,  and  the  laboratory  be  maintained 
by  the  Government,  it  could  properly  be  attached  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  but  if  privately  endowed,  like  those  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  it  might  become  an  adjunct  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  this  would  be  the  more  appropriate  because 
the  institution  through  its  late  secretary  has  already  undertaken 
extensive  aerodynamical  researches,  and  still  possesses  workshops 
and  a  special  library." 


is  that  the  rays  are  not  all  moving  with  the  same  velocity,  and 
the  slower  ones  suffer  greater  deflection  than  the  quicker  ones. 
p}ach  type  of  carrier  produces  its  own  line  on  the  plate,  and  there 
are  as  many  curves  on  tlie  plates  as  there  are  kinds  of  carriers; 
from  an  inspection  of  the  plates  we  can  find,  not   mereh-  the 


at.mosphkrk;   .nitk<)<;en. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  ANALYSIS 

ANEW  KIND  of  spectrum,  destined  to  be  of  very  great 
use  in  chemic^al  analysis,  is  described  by  its  inventor, 
-  Sir.  J.  J.  Thomson,  professor  of  physics  in  Cambridge 
l'ni\'ei'sity,  in  a  recent  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
London.  We  quote  from  a  report  in 
The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New 
York,  Januarj'  20).  In  the  ordinary 
spectrum,  light  from  a  glowing  gas  is 
spread  out  into  a  band  by  passage 
tlu-ough  a  prism,  and  the  nature  of  the 
source  is  inferred  from  the  position  and 
groupings  of  bright  and  dark  lines  in  this 
band.  In  the  new  spectroscopy  the  spec- 
trum is  composed  of  catho<le  rays,  tlic 
radiation  seen  in  an  exhausted  tube  when 

an  electric  charge  passes  through  it.  These  rays  are  subjected  to 
tlie  combined  influence  of  a  magnetic  and  an  electric  field  and 
then  caused  to  strike  a  sensitized  plate.  The  appearance  of  the 
resulting  photograph  not  only  betrays  the  nature  of  the  gas  in 
the  tube,  but  careful  measurements  of  it  enable  its  atomic 
weight  to  be  told  and  so  fix  its  i)!ace  in  the  chemical  .scale  if 
it  is  unknown.     Says  Professor  Thomson: 

'"The  method  is  as  follows:  the  positive  rays,  after  ])assing 
through  a  fine  tube  in  the  cathode,  are  exposed  simtiltaueously 
to  magnetic  and  electric  fon^es,  the  magnetic  field  being  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  a  vertical  deflection  of  the  rays,  while  the  electric 
tield   produces   a  horizontal   deflection.   .   .   .  When   the.se   rays 
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Strike  against  a  photographic  i>hite,  they  affect  the  plate  at 
the  ijoint  against  which  tlicy  strike,  and  thus  when  the  plate 
is  develo[)e(l  we  have  a  pertnaueiit  record  of  the  deflections  of 
the  rays.   .   .   .   The  reason   we  get   a  curve  instead  of  a   point 


number  of  Iviuds  of  carriers,  })ut  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
curves  we  can  at  once  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  the  carrier, 
and  thus  determine  its  nature.  This  is  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  this  method. 

"To  illustrate  this  advantage,  let  us  compare  the  method  with 
that  of  spectrum  analysis.  If  the  spectroseopist  observes  a 
line  unknown  to  him  in  the  spectrum  of  a  discharge  tube,  the 
most  he  can  deduce  without  further  investigation's  that  there 
is  some  unknown  substance  present  in  the  tube;  and  even  this 
would  be  doubtful,  as  the  new  line  might  be  due  to  some  altera- 
tion in  the  conditions  of  the  discharge.  But  if  we  ob-ser\e  a 
new  curve  in  the  positive-ray  spectrum,  all  we  ha\e  to  do  is  to 
measure  the  curve,  and  then  we  know  the  atomic  weight  of 
the  substance  which  produced  it. 

"To  take  an  example,  I  have  photographed  the  positive-ray 
spectrum  for  nitrogen  prepared  from  the  atmosphere  and  that 
for  nitrogen  prepared  from  some  nitrogenous  compounds,  and 
have  foimd  that  the  former  contains  a  line  which  is  not  in  the 

latter,  and  that  the  value  of  m/e  (the 
mass  of  a  particle  divided  by  its  electric 
charge)  for  this  line  is  forty  times  that 
for  the  atom  of  hydrogen.  We  thiis  know 
that  atmospheric  nitrogen  contains  an 
element  of  atomic  weight  40,  which  is 
not  pT-esent  in  chemi(!al  nitrogen — this 
element  is,  of  course,  argon.  We  might 
by  ordinary  spectrum  analysis  have 
foimd  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  which  are  not  in  the 
si^ectrum  of  chemical  nitrogen,  and  might 
thus  have  suspected  the  presence  of 
another  element;  but  spectrum  analysis 
could  not  tell  us  auj^thing  about  the  nature  of  this  element, 
whereas  the  positive-ray  spectrum  at  once  gives  us  its  atomic 

weight 

"The  positive-raj"  method  is  even  more  delicate  than  that  of 
spectrum  analysis,  for  by  it  we  can  detect  the  presence  of 
quantities  of  a  foreign  gas  too  minute  to  produce  any  indication 
in  the  spectroscope.  I  have,  for  example,  often  been  able  to 
detect  the  presence  of  helium  by  this  method  when  no  indication 
of  its  presence  could  be  detected  by  a  spectroscojx'. 

"Again,  when  a  line  in  the  positive-ray  spectrum  c*an  be  seen, 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  carrier  which  produces  it  can  be  de- 
termined with  great  accxn-acy.  Tho  the  method  is  only  a  few 
months  old,  it  is  even  now  sufficiently  de\eioped  to  determine 
with  an  accuracy  of  1  per  cent,  the  atomic  weight  of  a  gaseous 
substance,  withrnit  requiring  more  than  yj^^  milligram  of 
the  substance.  Another  very  important  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  purity  of  the  ma- 
terial: if  the  material  is  impure,  the  impurities  merely  app«'ar  as 
additional  lines  in  the  spectrum,  and  do  not  alTect  the  parabola 
due  to  the  substance  under  examination,  and  therefore  produce 
no  error  in  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight.  The 
method  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  atomic  weights,  not  merely  of  tiie  emanation  from 
radio-active  sul)stances,  l)ut  also  tlu)se()f  the  jiroducts  into  which 
they  disintegrate. 

"The  rays,  too,  are  regist<Te<l  within  less  than  a  millionth 
of  a  .second  aft<T  their  formation,  so  that  when  ch»"mical  com- 
bination or  decomposition  is  occurring  in  tlu'  tuln-  th(!  method 
may  disclose  the  existence  of  interme<iiate  forms  which  ha\c 
only  a  transient  exist«'nce,  as  well  as  of  tlii'  final  product,  and 
may  thus  enable  us  to  gain  a  dearer  insight  into  the  jjrt)ce.ss o 
chemical  combination." 


DICKENS  AND  THACKERAY 


ALIKE  "in  soundness,  in  sanity,  and  in  sweetness"! 
/-\  It  is  a  question  if  these  qualities  will  be  mentioned 
-^  -^  of  the  two  greatest  names  in  the  fiction  of  the 
twentieth  century  when  their  appraisement  is  made,  but  few 
appear  to  question  their  appropriateness  to  Thackeray  and 
Dickens.  Their  centenaries,  coming  only  a  year  apart,  have 
found  the  two  inevitably  coupled  at  every  celebration  of  either. 


it  is  not  to  be  implied  1  hat  the  Thackeray  canvases  were  done- 
at  second-hand;  only  Trollope  among  his  contemporaries  sur- 
passed him  in  realism,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  just  borne 
telling  testimony  to  the  tragic  power  which  was  his.  Dickens's 
tragedy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  melodrama,  altho  among  the 
best  melodrama  ever  written.  There  was,  indeed,  more  than  a 
little  of  the  'yellow  journalist'  in  the  man  who  had  served  his 
time  with  the  immature  press  of  that  day.     It  shows  again  in 


1830. 
Earliest  known  portrait. 
From  a  miniature  by  Mrs. 
Janet  Barrow. 


1835. 
Krom  a  miniature  by  Miss 
Rose  Emma  Underwood. 


183f>. 
From  a  painting  by  Sam- 
uel Lawrence,  R.A. 


1839. 
From  a  portrait  by  Daniel 
MacUse,  R.A. 


THE  PAGEANT  OF  DICKENS'S  YEARS— 


1840. 
From  a  painting  by  R.J. 
Lane,  A. R.A.     Owned    by 
King  George  V. 


Mr.  Warwick  James  Price,  who  describes  the  two  Victorians  in 
the  phrase  above,  finds  other  points  of  comparison.  "They 
were  about  equal  in  powers  of  observation,  and  nearly  so  in 
imagination.  Both  told  absorbing  stories  in  inimitable  ways." 
Each  "arrived"  while  j'et  young — -Dickens  with  "Pickwick" 
at  twenty-four,  Thackeray  at  thirty-five  "with  that  most 
wonderful  example  of  urban  literature,  'Vanity  Fair.'"  Each 
died  in  his  prime,  untimely:  Dickens  at  fifty-eight,  Thackeray 
at  fifty-two.  But  here  the  writer  in  The  Dial  (Chicago j,  whom 
we  are  quoting,  pauses.  Beyond  these  he  thinks  "the  two  are 
scarcely  more  to  be  compared  than  are  Turgenef  and  Cer- 
vantes, or  Henry  James  and  Mark  Twain."  Instead  he  turns  to 
"contrasts,"  which  perhaps  were  most  marked  in  their  outward 
lives : 

"Thackeray  was  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding,  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse  and  Cambridge;  Dickens,  lowly  born,  found  such 
schooling  as  was  to  fit  him  for  his  future  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  the  city  streets  and  the  over-hard  tasks  of  grimy  factories. 
Young  Thackeray,  dabbling  in  art  and  letters,  let  a  moderate 
fortune  slip  through  his  fingers;  Dickens,  when  most  other 
lads  of  his  age  were  yet  busied  over  childish  things,  was  seriously 
at  work  to  keep  the  family  together — a  Dniid  Copperjicld  trying 
to  get  a  Micawher  father  out  of  the  debtor's  jail.  Thackeray 
knew  France  and  half  the  continent  when  scarce  of  man's 
estate,  and  all  his  life  traveled  often  and  far;  Dickens  in  his 
later  j-ears  lectured  and  read  in  this  country,  but  that  is  about 
all  of  his  experiences  of  this  sort.  By  nature  and  habit  the  one 
was  a  true  cosmopolitan,  the  other  a  Londoner  of  Londoners. 
As  Emerson  .said  of  him  in  his  'English  Traits,'  DicTvcns  wrote 
'London  tracts  .  .  .  local  and  temporarj'  in  his  tints  and  style, 
and  local  in  his  aims.' 

"  Diversities  such  as  these  in  the  careers  and  traits  of  the  two 
men  naturally  were  evidenced  in  their  literary  work.  Primarily, 
Thackeray  was  receptive,  Dickens  creative.  The  one,  looking 
out  on  the  world  through  club  windows,  drew  the  classes;  the 
other,  studying  human  nature  at  close  range  and  in  the  open, 
drew  the  masses.  It  was  the  characteristic  differen<'e  between 
the  shy,  retiring  aristocrat,  and  the  self-confident,  even  pushing, 
democrat;  the  difference — to  suggest  the  same  thing  in  another 
way — between  Du  Maurier  and  Hogarth.     From  this,  however. 


his  pathos,  which  was  wont  to  degenerate  into  sentimentalism: 
'  There  is  something  of  an  alien  salt  in  the  fountain  of  his  tears,' 
writes  Mr.  Lang.  Thackeray's  pathos  was  effortless  and  in- 
evitable— one  packed  phrase,  and  the  lump  was  in  your  throat. 
"At  the  opposite  end  of  the  thermometer  of  the  emotions,  one 
finds  Dickens  differing  from  Thackeray  as  a  laugh  differs  from 
a  smile.  One  is  a  master  of  humor;  the  other,  past  master 
of  wit — even  if,  at  times,  it  is  'a  most  bitter  sweeting,  a  most, 
sharp  sauce.'  Dean  Hole  once  remarked  of  'William  Makepeace 
(loliath'  (to  give  him  the  name  of  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  bestow- 
ing), 'He  said  so  many  good  things  that  they  trod  down  and 
suffocated  each  other';  and  scores  of  instances  suggest  them- 
selves. Walking  with  a  friend,  one  day,  in  a  street  off  the 
iStrand,  the  sign  'Mutual  Loan  Fund  Association'  appeared 
in  a  window.  '  What  do  you  suppose  it  means? '  asked  his  com- 
panion; and  he  who  was  really  Titmarsh  replied.  'Why,  that 
they  have  no  money,  and  lend  it  to  each  other.'" 

Dickens  is  found  by  Mr.  Price  "almost  wholly  lacking  in  those- 
indefinite  but  very  real  'feminine'  traits  which  are  to  be  recog- 
nized in  Thackeray's  mental  make-up,  essentially  manly  as. 
he  was."     In  fact: 

"Dickens  is  the  very  type  of  the  masculine — strong  in  resource, 
virile  always.  His  creative  capacity  seems  unlimited,  so  crowded 
is  his  stage  with  a  long  succession  of  figures,  distinct,  salient, 
memorable.  It  is  often  said  that  the  majority  of  his  portraits 
border  on  (caricature,  and  that  many  are  plainly  such ;  that  he  was 
content  to  catch  a  striking  likeness  by  exclusively  selecting  and 
exaggerating  a  peculiarity  which  might  mark  a  man,  but  surely 
could  not  wholly  repnisent  him.  (Jranting  much  truth  in  this 
(for  Bojfin  passes  the  limits  of  possibility,  and  Hapsea  goes 
t)eyond  the  bounds  of  even  burlesque),  it  remains  simple  truth 
that  only  the  unapproachabk;  Shakespeare,  in  the  whole  range 
of  PiUglish  letters,  has  given  the  world  more  'living'  characters. 
One  is  seldom  misunderstood  when  he  refers  to  a  Portia,  a 
Shylock,  a  Regan,  or  an  Ifigo;  and  in  quite  the  same  way  we- 
recognize  a  Pecksniff  in  every  hypocrite,  and  a  Micawher  in 
every  procrastinator,  every  irresponsible  optimist;  Quilp  is  the 
personifi('ation  of  meanness  and  cruelty,  Chnzzlewitl  of  avarice^ 
and  selfishness.  Despite  the  number  of  his  charming  creations, 
Thackeray  gave  us  but  one  name  such  as  the.se,  in  Becky  Sharps 

"In  the  matter  of  enduring  vitality,  one  can  not  profitably^ 
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pick  and  choose  between  Thackeraj'  and  Dickens.     Were  proof 

of  this  needed,  it  would  be  forthcoming  in  the  common  delight 

o"  nine  readers  out  of  every  ten  in  championing  one  against  the 

■  other,   tho  in  -this  same  debate  Dickens  passes  Thackeray  in 

what  the  critics  call  'universality.'      His  is  by  far  the  wider 

audience,   even   tho  it   be   less  cultured   than   that  which   sits 

delighted  at  the  feet  of  him  who  gave  us  Barry  Lyndon  and 

Pendennis.      However,   such  weighing  and   arraying  of  claims 

.amounts  to  little  more  than  intellectual  diversion.     The  pros 

balance  off  Avith  the  cons  at  last,  and  leave  us  mindful  chiefly 

•of  the  store  of  pleasure  and  profit  which  we  owe  to  both  these 

greatest   of   our   modern    English    story-tellers.      So    rich    and 

splendid  is  their  combined  output  that,  if  all  other  fiction  and 

history  and  portraiture  of  their  period  were  suddenly  to  be  lost, 


are  not  more  successful  than  they  are.    The  wonder  is  that  the 
attendance  and  interest  are  not  worse. 

"After  observing  and  studying  these  schools  for  thirty  j'ears, 
I  am  now  convinced  that  the  attempt  to  give  instruction  in  the 
ordinary  elementary  branches  in  the  evening  to  boys  and  girls 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  is  a  gigantic  blunder.  Those 
who  are  employed  during  the  day  need  the  evening  for  exercise 
and  recreation.  Only  those  who  are  endowed  with  unusual 
physical  strength  and  unusual  mental  energy  can,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  attend  school  four  evenings  a  week  and  benefit 
thereby.  That  they  need  instruction,  for  their  own  sakes 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  goes  without  saying.  How 
and  when  are  they  to  get  it?  It  has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  that  they  do  not  get  it  advantageously  when 


1844. 

From  a  miniature  by  Mi.ss 
Margaret  Gillies. 


1849. 

From  a  daguerreotype  by 
Rlayall. 


185P. 

From  a  painting  by  Ary 
Sctieflfer. 


From  a  painting  by  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.A. 
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Fro]m  a  photograph  by  Our 
yey.    Taken  in  Anu'ica 


they  alone  could  measurably  replace  all  with  their  wonderful 
composite  picture  of  the  early  Victorian  days.  Lately  it  was 
Thackeray  and  Dickens;  just  now  it  is  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
But  we  continue  to  read  them  both,  and  each  continues  to 
surpass  the  best  of  the  'best  sellers.'  We  are  grateful  that  two 
such  should  have  lived  and  written.  We  apply  to  both  what 
Carlyle  once  said  of  Boz:  'The  good,  the  gentle,  high-minded, 
•ever-friendly,  noble  Dickens — everv  inch  of  him  an  Honest 
Man.'  "  ^ 

ABANDONING  NIGHT   SCHOOLS 

NEW  YORK  has  89,196  pupils  under  sixteen  enrolled  in 
its  night  schools,  but  the  average  nightly  attendance 
is  only  28,954.  It  costs  the  city  between  $700,000  and 
$800,000  a  year  to  maintain  its  evening  classes.  Superintendent 
Maxwell  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  effort  for  the 
younger  pupils  is  "worse  than  useless."  The  city  is  therefore 
.asked  to  abolish  the  night  schools  for  all  but  adults  and  organize 
anot'.ier  order  of  school  for  children  who  work  through  the  day. 
Employers  are  not  to  be  granted  all  the  effective  hours  of  the 
boy's  or  girl's  day,  but  are  to  release  their  young  employees 
for  attendance  at  "continuation  schools,"  lasting  from  7  to  9 
A.M.  and  from  4  to  6  p.m.  The  school  will  then  have  a  fair 
•chance  at  a  boy  when  his  mental  energies  are  not  exhausted 
by  a  day  in  office  or  factory.  In  Dr.  Maxwell's  report  to  the 
■city's  Board  of  Education  he  writes  of  the  more  than  89,000 
registered  in  the  elementary  night  schools: 

"They  do  not  attend  regularly,  and  they  do  not  derive  as 
much  benefit  as  they  need  from  their  studies.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  On  the  one  hand,  they  come  to  evening  school 
tired  out  with  a  long,  hard  day's  work.  They  need  to  sleep  or 
to  play  rather  than  to  study.  On  the  other  hand,  we  give 
them  only  a  diluted  form  of  the  day-school  curriculum.  They 
do  not  recognize  the  u.se  of  the  lessons  in  reading,  history, 
and  arithmetic.  What  the  teacher  presents  is  without  special 
interest  for  them.  They  approach  their  studies  without  energy, 
and  cons(Kiuently  without  profit.  Under  these  conditions 
there  need  he  little  wonder  that  the  elementary  eveniag  schools 


the  school-time  is  taken  out  of  their  time  for 
eA^ening  hours." 


^creation— the 


The  recommendation  is  backed  up  by  argument  based  ^   *. 
only  on  justice,  but  on  expedience.     Thus: 

"Money  is  being  spent  most  liberally  on  the  education  in 
splendidly  equipped  high*^  schools  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  are 
so  situated  that  they  can  make  school-going  the  chief  business  of 
their  lives  until  they  are  at  least  eighteen,  and  often  much  longer. 
Are  the  State  and  the  city  to  take  so  little  interest  in  the  less 
fortunate,  who  are  in  the  great  majority,  that  all  the  education 
they  can  offer  them  is  the  three  R's  at  the  period  of  the  day 
when  the  brain  refuses,  or  is  too  weary,  to  act?     Are  employers 
to  have  the  best  of  the  child's  day  at  toil  that  is  often  grinding 
and  poorly  remunerative,  and  leave  him  little,  if  any,  chance  to 
cultivate  those  functions  of  mind  and  body  upon  which  success- 
and  happiness  in  after-life  depend?     The  interest  of  the  eo'"***' 
munity  as  well  as  of  the  individual  demands  that   the  J^ws, 
who  has  not  the  opportunity  to  pursue   a  high-school  ,  -^^  ^er 
or  even  to  complete  the  elementary  school,  shall  be  ke^  fingers 
the  tutelage  of  the  State  and  shall  be  given  such  sch 
he  can  profit  by  until  the  end  of  the  high-school  age.    E  ^  church 
will  in  the  end  profit  by  the  arrangement,  because  witi -^f  housed 
training  their   youthful  employees  will  become   mc^'^^'- 
and  hence  more  valuable."  ^^^  to  'break 

>ines  ought  to  be 

The  elementary  schools  open  to  adults,  w" 
optional,  are  not,  of  course,  within  the  S^'*  'l>elief  was  ortho- 

demnation.     Not  onlv  from  him,  but  frc^'^^^^^-^  ^'^/*  ^'^^"^  V''' 

earer  to  the  miracles 
comes  testimony  to  the    'excellent  work  jminsr  up  in  light-    or 

schools  for  men  and  women  who  have  jig  gi-een  out  of  black, 

English  language,  in  the  way  of  giving  ttl^'m  lil^^  deeds  of  sin; 

start  in   the  direction  of  good  citizens'    '"^^  ^'*f:  •t''^^'*'^  <^.'^'"«: 
„,  .,  .  ,.  T^      T, T       lips  ha\('  Ined  nearer  to 

Irihum;  in  commenting  on  Dr.  Maxv^^  sleeping  that  the  world 
tion,  speaks  in  a  vein  of  depression 

purpose  in  the  young  of  to-day:        )ward  the  present,  as  exeni- 

.cago,   that    makes  his  novel. 

"Continuation   schools   such   !'lli»rrick  mourns  over  what  is. 

carrying  forward   the  educatiomg  else.     Mr.  Patterson    has    a 

permitting  them   to  s(>ek  em,    fr,„„|    a     literary  styh>:    and    his 

they  continue  at  school  for\uli(l." 
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would  have  this  adAantage,  that  teaehinK  would  ))e  };iveii  at 
times  of  the  day  wheu  the  fhildren  would  be  ordinarily  at  their 
work.  Thus  their  holirs  of  application  would  not  be  increased 
and  they  woiild  be  fresh,  or  relatively  fresh,  at  their  lessons. 
This  would  require,  as  Mr.  Maxwell  suggests,  the  passage  of  a 
law  compelling  employers  of  children  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  allow  them  four  or  six  hours  a  week 
in  the  daytime  to  attend  school.  This  is  the  practise  in  some, 
if  not  all,  parts  of  Germany:  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
tendenej',  in  some  German  i)laces  at  least,  to  abandon  the  oon- 
tinuation  schools  as  of  little 
practical  use  and  substitute  for 
them  trade-schools. 

''Be.sides  the  lack  of  energy 
among  pupils,  another  obstacle 
stands  in  the  way  of  further  ed- 
ucating the  boy  or  girl  who  has 
gone  out  of  school  and  begun 
to  earn  a  living,  and  that  is  dis- 
inclination to  further  study. 
Those  who  are  working  feel 
that  they  have  put  such  child- 
ish things  as  books  and  school- 
rooms behind  them.  Delivering 
groceries,  rumiing  errands,  or 
taking  in  the  names  of  ^^sitors 

I  fc''ie  "boss'  strikes  them  as  the 
toT?-_  ^  ^i.;„„      J,    jg 
only    reai  ■^'-^■' ■!'•*»,    -W, 
enough  to  mstil   a  UtTT^| 
tion    into    the    averagcj 
under  favorable  condil  lorf- 
^^*en    such    miitds    lu,v/< 

and   more    compellmg 

outside  the  schoobx)ofn  condi- 
;  tions  are  not  favora  be.  So. 
:  .vhatever  may  he  said    theoret- 

icallv   in  favor  of    thn  cvitmu- 

atibn    school    agamsl  the  ^mght  ^  ^  ^^  _    _ 

^hool,    practioalu     it    is    to    ne        monstrous  and  useless  conflict 


difficult 

educa- 

mind.s 

IS.    And 

e    other 

interests 


rilUF.     UoUK 

Wlio  seos  tlic  modern  economic 
as  "a  muddy  patiiway  down    to 


set 


^faether  there  would  be 


doubt«d 

much  *o  gain  through  a  change  from  the  latlcn-  to  the  former." 


ASIATIC  PERIL  IN  THE  THEATER  The  theater— that  is, 
the  theater  of  the  native  playwright — is  continually  subjected 
to  perils.  Just  when  we  think  we  have  the  game  all  to  ourselves, 
and  see  the  great  day  dawning  for  the  American  drama,  up  looms 
a  peril.  This  .Aear,  as  The  Natioti  (New  York)  points  out,  it  is 
an  Asis-tie  peril  and  a  formidable  one  at  that: 

"If  this  were  not  a  bad  time  for  protective  tariffs  in  general, 
our  dramatists  might  well  appeal  to  Congress  for  a  heavy  import 
duty  (Ml  Oriental  drama,  with  which  the  stage  is  in  danger  of 
being  swamped.  The  beginning  of  1912  in  New  York  found  no 
V^ss  than  four  plays  of  life  in  the  distant  and  odorous  East. 

^^  lurun'  and  'Kismet'  are  straight  out  of  the  iVrabian  Nights. 
Garden  of  Allah'  is  North  Africa.  'Ben  Hur' — this  last, 
v^^^'V'*^''  ^^  native  manufacture — is  Syria  and  Palestine  in 
schoolin^jjjpg  Add  to  this  'The  Arab,'  produced  earlier  in 
of  the  c^j^  ^i^g  pjg^y  ^f  native  life  in  Hawaii  now  running, 
Young  ry^  Butterfly'  at  the  MetropoUtan  Opera  House,  and  the 
fortune  h^j^ggj.g  pretty  nearly  everywhere,  and  it  is  apparent 
lads  oi  nis  ^  vboys  of  the  Eastern  world  are  having  things  very 
at  work  to  kc  ,  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  present.  A  play  of  Chinese  life 
to  get  a  Micawi..  immediate  production.  A  Japanese  play, 
knew  trance  ant, ^  ^^,^^  ^^  ^j^^  German  theater  in  this  city. 
estate,  and  aU  his  ^^  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  hardly 
later  years  lectured  ^y^,^^  ^.^^.^  ^^^  corners  of  the  Mohammedan, 
all  of  his  expenenee^^^jj^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.JU  ^^  j^^^  untouched  before 
was  a  true  cosmopo 
As  Emerson  said  of  i 

'London  tracts  ...  lis  '"no  cause  for  fear  or  regret"  in  this 
and  local  in  his  aims.',  of  native  drama,  for— 

"  Diversities  such  as 
men  naturally  were  eviirama,  as  a  branch  of  art,  competition 
Thackeray  was  receptive,''  is  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer 
out  on  the  world  through'  hy  an  American  WTnter  to  a  good 
other,  studying  human  nat  not  help  feeling  that  the  young 
drew  the  masses.  It  was  ttae  in  too  much  for  the  type  of 
the  shy,  retiring  aristocrat,  anothe  hour.  ...  To  the  extent 
democrat;  the  difference — to  sug  honestly  with  life  they  will 
way — between  Du  Maurier  and  K'ompetitors." 


CHICAGO  IN  COMPOSITE  PHOTOGRAPH 

CHICAGO  is  betfoming  self-conscious.  She  has  before  this 
been  described:  now  she  is  analyzed.  Her  portrait  in 
composite,  from  the  works  of  such  of  her  sons  as  Robert 
Herrick,  "Mr.  Dooley,"  Henry  B.  Fuller,  and  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  is  being  cast  upon  the  screen  of  the  Friday  Lilcrary 
Revicic  of  the  Chicago  Ercuing  Post  in  a  series  of  articles.     Mr. 

Floyd  Dell  .shows  us  how  the 
great  city  of  the  lake,  that  we 
constantly  hear  prophesied  a& 
the  future  intellectual  cent(*r  of 
America,  makes  her  children  hate 
as  well  as  love  her.  Mr.  Robert 
Herrick  seems  to  Mr.  Dell  to 
hate  Chicago  more  than  any  oth- 
er, since  his  message  about  Chi- 
cago -per  se  seems  to  be  Cato's  cry 
adapted  to  read:  "  Ddcnda  <st 
Chicago."  The  "few  clear-souled 
men  and  women  who  attempt 
to  free  themselves,  to  get  out 
and  away  from  it  all  .  .  .  he 
celebrates  in  novel  after  nOAel 
with  passion  and  tears." 

What  Chicago  is  to  Mr.  Her- 
rick,   says    Mr.    Dell,   is  "most 
definitelj'"  given  in  "The  Mem- 
oirs  of    an   American    Citizen." 
,..,  „,.„„„.K  "The  Web  of  Life,"  and  "The 

organization.  t.v|)iiicd  i)y  Cliicago.        Common    Lot."  "  Chicago  is   in 
liell,  trampled   and   bloody  in    a        each  case  a  moving  force  in   the 

action,  and  represents  a  dynamic 
principle."  The  first  of  these  novels  shows  how  people  go  to 
this  city  to  make  their  fortunes.     We  read: 

"That  boarding-hous(>  life,  which  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
parts  of  the  book,  might  stand  as  a  .symbol  of  Mr.  Herrick's 
Chicago — a  dirty,  ugly,  disorderly  place  filled  with  people  too 
much  occupied  in  'hustling'  to  see  the  dirt,  the  disorder,  the 
ugliness.  '^They  are  thinking,  these  people,  of  getting  on;  Avhen 
they  go  to  <4iurch,  it  is  a  fashionable  church,  where  they  can 
look  at  the  rich  people,  and  talk  about  them.  One  of  them  does 
protest  at  last  against  the  dominance  of  this  topic.  But  she  is 
answered  by  one  of  the  'hustlers.' 

"  '  "What  else  are  we  here  for  excejjt  to  make  money'.'"  ' 
Slocum  demanded  more  bitterly  than  usual. 

"  "He  rai.sed  his  long  arm  in  explanation  and  swept  it  to  and 
fro  over  the  struggling  prairie  city,  with  its  rough,  patched  look. 
I  didn't  see  what  there  was  in  the  city  to  object  to:  it  was  just 
a  place  like  any  other — to  work,  eat,  and  sleep  in.  Later,  how- 
ever, when  I  saw  the  little  towns  back  East,  the  pleasant  hills, 
the  old  homes  in  the  valleys,  and  the  red  brick  house  on  the 
elm-shaded  street  in  Portland,  then  I  know  what  Slocum  meant. 

"  'Whatever  was  there  in  Chicago  in  1S77  to  live  for  but 
Success"? ' 

"When  the  ambitious  and  rising  young  man  who  is  the  hero 
of  this  book  is  drafted  into  the  jury  that  is  to  hang  the  Hay- 
market  'Anarchists,'  he  is  impatient  to  have  it  over  with. 
'  And  then  back  to  business.  1  suppose  the  world  seemed  to  me 
so  good  a  place  to  hustle  in  that  1  couldn't  rightly  appreciate 
the  c()mi)laint  of  these  rebels  against  society.  .  .  .  (Juilty  or 
not  guilty,  these  m(m  must  suffer  for  their  foolish  opinions, 
which  w(Te  dead  against  the  majority.' 

"When  the  World's  Fair — the  one  dream  that  Chicago  had 
it  in  h(*r  soul  to  dream — was  being  realized,  this  young  man 
begrudg(Kl  his  employer  the  time  he  devoted  to  it.  'It  made 
me  impatient  to  have  Mr.  Dround  spend  on  it  hi.s  energy  that 
was  needed  in  his  own  business.' 

"And  such  a  man  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Herrick,  who  fits  in 
with  Chicago — to  whom  Chicago  gives  all  that  she  can  of  wealth 
and  position  and  honor." 

Mr.  II.  (i.  Wells  called  Chicago  "undi.sciplinod"  and  thought 
its  condition  was  "a  shame";    Mr.   Herrick,  according  to  his 
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interpreter,  thinks  it  "a  sin."  "Mr.  Dooley,"  who  provides  the 
next  "negative,"  being  a  cheerful  philosopher,  takes  things  as 
they  come.  "  He  represents,  as  no  other  figure,  .  .  .  what  might 
be  called  lower  middle-class  Chicago": 

"His  Chicago  is  the  Chicago  of  .\r('her  road,  of  Pi*airie  avenue, 
of  the  rolUng-mills,  of  Dorgan  the  plumber — all  seen  in  their 
human,  not  their  picturesque,  asi)ects.  It  is  not  a  cruel  place, 
as  in  Mr.  Herrick's  view,  nor  a  romantic  place,  as  plenty  of 
other  WTiters  would  make  it.  It  is  not  ugly,  because  it  is  full 
of  men  and  women  and  children.  It  is  a  place  where  people 
work  hard  in  shops  and  factories  and  go  home,  not  to  an  idyllic 
home,  but  a  human  one,  and  in  the  evening  talk  about  the 
election  or  the  neighbors.  Mr.  Dunne  believes  in  these  ptH)i)l(«. 
He  does  not  despise  their  work,  nor  their  homes,  nor  their  con- 
versation.    He  is  an  instinctive  democrat. 

"He  does  not  even  mind  the  goats  and  the  gas-tanks.  But 
there's  the  rub!  One  may  forgive  him  his  toleran(^e  of  the  goats, 
but  one  can  not  forgive  him  his  tolerance  of  the  gas-tanks.  A 
man  ought  to  hate  a  gas-tank.  Chicago  has  be(*n  growing, 
])artly  by  virtue  of  that  hatred,  out  of  the  gas-tank  stage.  Mr. 
Dooley  lias  not  noticed  it." 

A  Chieagoau  of  the  eighties  warned  Matthew  Arnold  that 
they  would  one  time  "make  culture  hum."  Mr.  Henry  B. 
P'uller  records  the  humming-time.  His  is  a  Chicago  "which 
desires  to  learn — which  goes  to  art  classes,  and  lectures,  and 
abroad — which  is  anxious,  i)atlieticall3'  anxious,  to  be  '  up '  on 
everything."  The  "ferocious  mcmey-making  period"  of  Mr. 
Herrick  fell  somewhere  in  the  TOs;  Mr.  Fuller's  school-going 
term  was  the  '90s: 

"People  had  begun  to  go  abroad,  and  to  envy  the  pervasive 
taste  that  comes  of  a  traditional  culture.  Discontented  Avith 
the  uncertain  esthetic  nsults  of  our  osmotic  social  process, 
they  set  about  methodicall3-  achieving  standards,  bit  by  bit. 
With  what  devotion,  and  with  what  silent  pain,  they  put  them- 
sbhes  in  the  hands  of  Thecnlon*  Thomas,  and  Lorado  Taft, 
and  the  Abbey  and  Gran  optica  troupe,  to  be  made  over.  And 
these  esthetic  ministers,  like  the  Mohammedan  angels  of  death 
who  prepared  the  soul  for  i)aradise  by  drawing  it  out  of  the 

body  Avith  red-hot  pincers,  were  cruel  only  to  be  kind 

"This  Chicago  is  not  the 
apocalyptic  sociological  beast 
of  Mr.  Herrick;  it  is  the 
scene  of  a  tragi-comedy  of 
manners. 

"Or  a  tragedy,  if  you  like: 
for  if  Mr.  Fuller's  Chicago 
aspired,  it  was  because  she 
was  vile.  Chicago  was  sor- 
did, with  a  sordidness  that 
defeated  every  attempt  at 
reaching  something  better. 
She  was  drab,  with  a  hope- 
less drabness.  That  word 
sums  up  the  impression  which 
Mr.  Fuller's  two  Chicago 
novels  convey.  It  is  not 
cs.sentially  a  wicked  city,  but 
it  is  perhaps  worse  than 
wick(»d.  Certainly  it  seems 
to  have  grated  upon  Mr. 
h'uUer  more  than  Nineveh 
'•ould  have  done. 

"  -The  Cliff  DweUers'  and 
With  the  Proce.s,sion '  are 
follections,  half  satirical, 
lialf  sympathcitic,  of  middle- 
western  ugliness  of  sjx^ech 
;ind  action.  They  reveal 
'  miles  of  flimsy  and  shabby 
shanties  and  back  views  of 
sheds  and  stables;  of  grimy, 
cindered  switch-yards,  with 
the  long  flanks  of  freight 
houses  and  interminable 
strings  of  loaded  or  empty 
curs;  .  .  .  then  a  high  passage  over  a  marshy  plain,  a  range  of 
low-wood<!d  hills,  ('manciijation  from  the  dubious  body  known 
as  the  Cook  County  Coinmissioiiers  -and  Hinsdale."  'i'his  last 
is  hardly  enough  to  coini)ensate  for  the  monotonous  otiuTs." 


JOSEPH    MKDILL    K\rrEli.S(j\. 


AVho  belongs  to  the  group  of  liter- 
ary and  political  Chicagoaus  "who 
officially  believe  in  the  city." 


1  IM.EV     I'hTEU    DUN.NE — "MK. 
DOOLEY." 

M'ho  represents  as  no  oilier  of  these 
AVt-slern  writers,  says  Mr.;  Kloyd 
l>i-ll.  "what  might  be  called  lower 
middle-class  Chicago." 


Mr.  Patterson,  like  Mr.  Dooley,  is  not  a  hater^    He  "belbiigs 
to  a  group  of  people  who  officially  beheve  in  the  city." 

"This  group  of  people  regard  nothing  as  .so  foolish  as  the 
cavil  which  tender-minded  people  make  at  the  iniquities  of 
modern  civilization.  They  see 
something  in  civilization  be- 
sides iniquity.  They  are  the 
modern  inheritors  of  the  old 
theory  of  progress— but  it  is 
not  in  the  coming-to-b((  of  a 
vague  beatitu<le  that  they 
believe,  but  in  a  precise  evo- 
lution of  a  specific  future  out 
of  the  specific  pies<>nt.  If  the 
])resent — they  .say—  were  not 
as  it  is,  with  all  its  iniquities, 
the  future,  with  all  its  glories, 
could  not  come  to  ])ass.  This 
refers,  of  course,  to  the  Social- 
ists, of  whom  Mr.  Patterson 
is  one." 

Mr.  Dell's  discussion  of 
Mr.  Patterson  involves  chief- 
ly his  novel  called  "Rebel- 
lion."    He  says: 

"The  novel  'Rebelhon'  is 
written  about  the  thenuN  of 
a  woman's  divorce.  In  this 
matter,  too,  Chicago  figures. 
It  is  Chicago,  the  great  city, 
the  focus  of  modernity,  which 
takes  hold  of  Georgia,  and 
makes  her  marry  the  man  she 
loves — that  makes  her  dis- 
card the  religion  in  which  .she 
has  been  reared,  and  all  the 
customs  of  her  people,  in  order  to  do  it.  Cliicago  will  not  let 
her  alone;   it  forces  her  to  be  modern. 

"Chicago  redeems  us  from  superstition,  from  ciistom,  from 
ignorance,  from  provincialism;  it  provides  us.  as  nothing  else 
can,  efficient  means  for  the  performance  of  work;  it  provides  us 
likewise  with  leisure,  pleasure,  companionship,  stinmlus;  so  one 
imderstands  Mr.  Patterson  to  say.  Let  there  be  drawn  a  continu- 
ous, never-ending  line,  to  represent  the  course  of  mankind  through 
time;  that  which  is  already'  drawn  is  history;  and  that  blank 
space  ahead,  the  future.  But  the  point  of  the  line,  the  point  which 
bores  into  the  future,  the  living  present — that  is  Chicago.   .   .  . 

"Chicago,  Mr.  Patterson  seems  to  say,  is  very  likely  to  be 
better  than  the  homes  of  its  people;  very  likely  to  be  the  finest 
influence  in  the  lives  of  those  people.  Tliis  young  wife,  Georgia, 
for  instance,  '  was  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city '  throughout  the  day ; 
at  the  lunch-club  where  she  cooperated;  in  the  big,  white-tiled 
vestibule  of  her  building,  where  she  exchanged  ten  words  of 
weather  prophecy  with  the  elevator-starter  between  clicks; 
in  the  rest-room,  where  they  talked  office  politics,  and  shows, 
and  woman-suffrage,  as  well  as  beaus  and  hats;  behind  her 
macliine,  wliich  rattled  '.$20  a  week  by  your  owii  ten  fingers 
and  no  man's  gratuity.' 

,  "  'There  were  no  oaths,  no  bonds  unbreakable,  no  church 
to  tell  her  that  she  couldn't  change  her  job,  as  it  tells  the  housed 
and  covered  women  who  get  their  bread  bj-  wifehood.' 

"A  di.screet  way  of  saying  that  the  city  does  tend  to  'break 
ui)  the  home' — and  a  suggestion  that  such  homes  ought  to  be 
broken  up! 

"The  city  destroys  religion,  too.  Georgia's  'belief  was  ortho- 
dox [Catholic],  but  it  did  not  hold  her  as  vividly  as  it  held  the 
old  folk  in  the  old  days.  Had  she  lived  nearer  to  the  miracles 
of  the  sun  going  do\\^l  in  darkness  and  coming  uj)  in  light;  or 
thunder-storms  and  young  oats  springing  green  out  of  black, 
with  wild  mustard  interspersed  among  them  like  deeds  of  sin; 
of  the  frost  coming  out  of  th(>  ground;  <ind  the  lea\«>s  dying 
and  tlu^  trees  sleejnng;  she  would  i)erhaps  have  lived  nearer  to 
the  miracles  of  bread  and  wine,  of  Christ  sleeping  that  the  world 
may  wak(>.' 

"It  is  Mr.  I'attcrson's  attitude  toward  the  prasent,  as  exeni- 
plifitMl  in  his  attitude  toward  (^hictigo,  that  makes  his  novel, 
'  i{eb<<lli<)n,'  so  interesting.  Mr.  Ili'rrick  mourns  over  what  is, 
as  tlio  it  ought  to  be  something  el.se.  Mr.  Patterson  has  a 
belter  piiih>sopliy,  if  not  so  good  a  !ilenir.\'  style;  and  his 
writing  is  accordingly  mort<  valid." 


CRITICS  OF  RELIGIOUS  GARB  IN  INDIAN 

SCHOOLS 

No  PROTESTANT  journal  disagrees  with  President  Taft 
in  his  determination  to  sift  to  the  bottom  the  question 
of  retaining  or  abandoning  the  reUgious  garb  in  the 
Indian  schools.  They  admit  that  there  is  no  need  of  haste, 
and  his  act  in  suspending  Commissioner  Valentine's  order  about 
abolition  (treated  from  the  Catholic  side  last  week)  meets  no 
disapproval.  Pending  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
however,  they  are  frank  in  declaring  that  the  question  is  more 
than  a  "fuss  about  clothes."  The  Continent  (Chicago)  gives 
this  statement  of  the  situation: 

"The  schools  involved  in  this  dispute  are  schools  which  the 
(^atholic  Church  for  a  time  conducted  as  avowedly  sectarian 
mission  work — work  designed  to  make  Catholic  converts.  For 
similar  enterprises  no  Protestant  denomination  would  ever 
dream  of  trying  to  get  public  support.  But  Catholic  priests  still 
stick  to  it  that  public  tax  mone.v  ought  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  parocliial  schools,  and  in  the  Indian  schools  of  the  Federal 
Government  they  seem  to  be  working  for  a  practical  exhibit 
of  their  theory.  So  they  have  persuaded  the  Indian  Bureau 
to  take  o^er  one  after  another  of  their  mission  schools  and  finance 
them  out  of  the  National  treasury.  The  schoolhouses  are  rented 
from  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Catholic  teachers  are  put  on 
the  i)ublic  pay-roll  without  even  the  formality  of  a  civil-service 
examination,  which  other  teachers  in  the  same  work  are  not 
allowed  to  escape. 

"Of  course,  when  this  transfer  takes  place,  a  pretense  is  made 
of  .secularizing  the  schools.  But  the  same  schoolrooms  are  used, 
the  same  distinctive  symbols  of  papal  ideas  remain  displayed 
on  the  walls,  and  the  same  monks  and  nuns  continue  to  teach, 
wearing  just  as  before  the  dress  which  invests  them  with  relig- 
ious authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  school-children.  In  some  cases 
instruction  in  Roman  doctrine  and  ceremonial  is  even  given 
in  school  hours.  From  conditions  of  this  sort  the  whole  broad 
problem  of  upholding  the  religious  impartiality  of  the  American 
commonwealth  rises  into  view.  Protestants  would  deem  it  a 
disgraceful  subterfuge  to  unload  their  missionary  institutions 
in  any  such  fashion  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Government.  Shall 
they  forbear  to  protest  when  Roman  priests  are  practising 
strategies  so  insidious  for  a  purpose  so  un-American?" 

In  a  later  editorial  comment  The  Continent  declares  itself 
convinced  that  taking  over  the  schools  on  the  terms  up  to  now 
obtaining  "was  a  fundamental  mistake,  which  should  now  be 
rectified."  Now  that  the  matter  has  been  raised,  questions  this 
journal,  "may  we  depend  upon  President  Taft  and  Secretary 
Fisher  for  a  full  and  public  investigation  of  this  whole  problem 
with  a  view  to  its  right  and  permanent  settlement  with  justice 
to  all  the  parties  concerned?" 

The  Home  Missions  Council,  consisting  of  twenty-four  Prot- 
estant organizations  doing  work  throughout  the  United  States, 
telegraphed  the. President  after  hearing  of  Commissioner  Valen- 
tine's order: 

"The  action  of  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
issued  January  27,  relative  to  sectarian  insignia  and  garb  in 
P^ederal  Indian  schools,  is  to  our  minds  so  manifestly  American 
in  spirit,  judicial,  and  righteous,  that  we  heartily  approve  and 
commend  it.  We  did  not  know  that  such  an  order  was  in 
preparation.  But  we  now  express  our  commendation  and  ask 
that  nothing  be  permitted  to  weaken  its  force.  We  desire  our 
representatives  to  have  a  conference  with  you  if  you  find  oppor- 
tunity and  occasion  for  this. 

"(Signed)  Charlks  L.  Thompson,  President." 

The  President's  secretary  acknowledged  the  telegram;  but, 
says  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York),  "without 
further  communication  with  the  Home  Missions  Council,  and 
allowing  no  opportunity  for  conference,  the  President  wrote  to 
Secretary  Fisher,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a  letter, 
under  date   of    February  2,  practically    revoking  the    order." 


-VfU'r  he  ...ring  of  this  the  Home  Missions  Council  "  telegra,phed 
its  profound  regret  that  the  President  had  revoked  the  order  of 
the  Indian  Commissioner  without  affording  the  opportunity  for 
conference,  which  was  asked  for  the  Council  in  Dr.  Thompson's 
message." 

The  Truth  Seeker  (non-religious,  New  York)  makes  this 
observation: 

"Religious  garb  is  forbidden  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
on  the  ground  that  nuns  and  preists  in  their  vestments,  acting 
as  teachers,  keep  their  denominational  faith  perpetually  in  view 
of  the  pupils  with  an  impress  more  distinct  and  lasting  than  all 
that  could  be  conveyed  by  direct  teaching  from  the  catechism. 

"Of  the  Government  Indian  schools  in  which  Catholic  teachers 
wear  their  religious  gowns  and  millinery,  there  are  two  in  Wis- 
consin, one  at  Odana  and  one  at  Lac  Courte  d'Oreills;  two  in 
South  Dakota,  one  at  Devil's  Lake,  and  one  at  Fort  Yates; 
one  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  one  at  Jamez,  Ariz.;  besides  fully 
fifteen  more  in  various  Western  States. 

"President  Taft  says:  'I  fully  believe  in  the  principle  of 
separtaion  of  church  and  state,  on  which  our  Government  is 
based,  but — '  But  what?  Why,  in  taking  over  the  Catholic 
schools  the  Government  retained  the  Catholic  teachers.  But 
the  Government  did  not  retain  the  garb;  and  there  is  no  more 
injustice  in  insisting  that  a  teacher  shall  discard  it  than  in  the 
regulation  that  an  enlisted  man  in  the  army  or  navy  shall  dis- 
card citizen's  clothes  and  put  on  a  uniform. 

"As  a  Government  employee,  the  teacher  represents  the  state. 
In  wearing  the  religious  garb  the  employee  represents  the  church. 
Church  and  state  are  united  in  that  employee,  and  anybody, 
whether  President  or  priest,  who  would  permit  such  a  union 
is  not  honest  when  affirming  his  belief  in  separation." 


DR.   CAMPBELL'S  ACCOUNT  OF   US 

BARRING  the  American  interviewer,  Dr.  R.  J.  Campbell 
seems  to  have  formed  a  favorable  impression  of  most 
things  American  during  his  recent  visit  to  us.  He  found 
his  tour  an  exacting  one,  for  he  describes  Americans  as  "gluttons 
for  speech-making";  and  preaching  or  speaking  five  or  six  times 
a  day  was  sometimes  asked  of  him.  Whatever  has  been  read 
of  him  in  the  American  daily  papers  will  have  to  be  discounted, 
for  he  admits  he  "suffered  somewhat  at  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican reporter  and  the  American  daily  newspaper,  by  comparison 
with  which  The  Daily  Mail  is  almost  a  sacred  publication." 

On  questions  of  Biblical  criticism  he  found  our  ministers 
behind  the  British  clergy.  Thus  he  speaks  to  an  interviewer 
for  The  Christian  World  (London) : 

"There  are  more  literalists  there  than  here,  but  in  doctrinal 
matters,  on  the  other  hand,  I  met  with  a  very  great  deal  of 
real  liberalism — liberals  who  are  quite  evangelical  in  spirit. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  work  of  men  like  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Dr.  George  Gordon,  of  Boston;  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown,  of  Yale; 
Dr.  Adams  Brown,  of  Union  Seminary;  and  the  lately  deceased 
Dr.  Newton  Clarke.  On  critical  issues  I  was  occasionally 
startled  by  finding  questions  put  on  points  which  over  here  are 
supposed  to  be  finally  settled  and  done  with — questions  like 
the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah  and,  say, 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John." 

American  churches  were  also  found  "affected  by  the  material- 
ism of  American  life" — "religion  .seems  a  one-day-a-v/eek 
thing."  Such  facts  may,  to  his  mind,  "account  for  the  isolation 
of  the  working  classes  from  the  American  churches": 

"There  certainly  is  an  even  wider  gulf  between  the  n^ligious 
and  the  social  consciousness  than  there  is  here  in  England.  That 
gulf  is  being  recognized,  however,  by  thoughtful  minds,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  bridge  it.  I  found  Socialists  very 
antagonistic  to  religion.  In  Los  Angeles,  where  the  relations 
have  been  very  bitter  with  the  Churches  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Socialists  on  the  other,   I   found,  curiously  enough,   more 
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real  religious  susceptibility  among  some  of  the  Socialists  than 
r  had  done  in  the  East  or  Middle  West  " 

What  we  have  read  of  the  hostility  shown  Dr.  Campbell 
because  of  his  theological  views  may  be  set  at  rest  by  his  account 
of  what  happened  to  him  here: 

"Overt  hostility,  no!  In  two  cities,  Philadelphia  and  Erie, 
I  met  at  the  beginning  with  what  I  fancied  was  not  a  very 
friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  ministers  who  were 
suspicious,  apparently,  of  my  orthodoxy;  but  that  all  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  the  engagements,  and  they  were  quite 
cordial  at  the  end.  Everywhere  else  the  ministers  were  cordiality 
itself.  They  did  everything  they  possibly  could  to  make  me 
feel  at  home  among  them.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
features  of  the  whole  tour  has  been  the  private  meetings  I  have 
held  in  almost  every  center  with  the  ministers  of  all  the  Prot- 
estant denominations,  including  Episcopalians.  In  many  places 
an  Episcopalian  min- 
ister presided. 

"Whenever  I  got  to  a 
city  I  found,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  first  thing  ar- 
ranged for  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  ministers  of 
the  district.  These  min- 
isters' meetings  were 
generally  private.  As 
soon  as  the  address  was 
over  and  the  time  for 
questions  arrived,  the 
discussion  soon  came 
(whatever  the  subject 
of  my  address)  to  the- 
ology. I  did  not  bar- 
gain for  the  amount  of 
vigorous  questioning  to 
which  I  was  subjected. 
This  became  a  feature 
of  the  tour,  the  ques- 
tioning by  ministers, 
and  I  found  the  widest 
differences  of  theolog- 
ical opinion  among  my 
auditors — extreme  lib- 
orals  sitting  alongside  high  and  dry  conservatives.  These 
meetings  were  invariably  friendly  and  harmonious.  We  were 
very  frank  with  each  other  in  questioning  and  answering,  but 
I  could  not  see  any  disposition  to  engage  in  any  heresy-hunting. 
I  was  told  that  it  would  have  been  different  four  or  five  years 
ago,  as  at  that  time  there  was  the  same  kind  of  apprehension 
as  in  England,  and  liberals  and  conservatives  were  very  much 
more  suspicious  of  each  other  than  they  are  now. 

"At  Los  Angeles,  where  we  had  a  large  gathering  of  ministers 
in  the  Congregational  Church,  of  which  the  pastor  is  Dr.  Horace 
Day  (who  was  at  Oxford  with  me  in  my  undergraduate  days), 
one  of  the  questions  asked  me  was,  '  Do  you  believe  in  a  personal 
devil? '  and  the  question  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  laughter 
from  the  assembly.  It  appears  that  the  questioner  was  a  very 
orthodox  brother.  As  soon  as  the  laughter  subsided,  I  replied, 
'Yes,  sir,  lots  and  lots  and  lots  of  them.'  There  was  another 
roar  of  laughter,  and  curiously  enough  the  questioner  seemed 
quite  satisfied  by  my  reply." 

In  his  own  paper.  The  Christian  Commonwealth  (London),  Dr. 
Campbell  gives  some  additional  impressions.  What  struck  him 
most  here  was — 

"The  growth  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
since  I  was  last  in  the  States,  nine  years  ago.  The  press  shows 
more  deference  to  Romanism  than  it  does  to  Protestantism. 
I^oston,  once  the  home  of  Puritanism,  is  now  under  Catholic 
domination.  On  Thanksgiving  day  the  Pnisident  of  the  United 
States,  altho  not  himself  a  Catholic,  attended  mass  at  the 
(Catholic  cathedral.  Protestants  attribute  this  increase  to 
immigration,  but  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  assured  me 
I  liat  it  is  largely  due  to  direct  conversion  also.  The  fact  certainly 
needs  accounting  for." 

The  interviewer  concludes: 

"Sjxaking  guanh-dly,  Mr.  Campbell  .said  he  thinks  that  on 
tlic  whole  there  is  in  America  less  of  real  and  deep  religious  life 
than  in  this  country." 


A   BIBLE  FOR  PRESIDENT  MADERO 
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iHE  BIBLE  is  suppo.sed  to  bring  comfort  to  those  in 
trouble,  but  this  was  not  the  reason  the  American  Biblo 
Society  recently  gave  a  copy  to  the  new  President  of 
Mexico,  who  is  having  troubles  enough  these  days  to  learn  to 
sympathize  with  his  predecessor.  The  presentation  was  in  the 
line  of  missionary  endeavor,  at  any  rate  it  emphasized  the  work 
of  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  Mexico,  and  may  thus  stir  up' 
more  opposition  to  Madero  among  those  who  do  not  favor  the 
missions  and  prove  a  trouble-maker  for  him  rather  than  th& 
reverse.  Madero  approves  the  Bible,  we  learn.  No  previous 
Mexican  President  has  given  "such  direct  testimony  to  th& 
value  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,"  sajs  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W. 
Butler,  who  made  the  presentation,  and  who  sends  an  account 

of  it  to  Zion's  Herald 
(Boston).  Madero  fa- 
\ored  the  committee 
"in  a  signal  manner" 
by  inviting  them  to  the 
Castle  of  Chapultepec 
instead  of  receiving 
them  at  the  National 
Palace,  where  such  in- 
terviews are  usually 
held.  Moreover,  he  met 
the  delegation  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and 
led  them  to  the  recep- 
tion-room, where  Dr. 
Butler  addrest  him  in 
these  words: 
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COMMI'l'l'EI';     TilAT     I'KESKiXTKU    THIC    BIBLK. 

Left  to  right : — Rev.  .Julian  Castro.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South ;  Rev.  Dr.  John  VV. 
Butler.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  Mrs.  F.  S.  Hamilton.  Agent  of  American  Bible  Society 
in  Mexico;   Dr.  Morales,  Presbyterian  pastor;  Rev.  V.  Mendoza.  Editor  Abogado  Crisliano. 


"Mr.  President:  To 
the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, which  has  its 
headquarters  in  New 
York  Citj%  to  the  dis- 
tinguished representa- 
tive of  that  Society  in  this  Republic,  Mrs.  Franciisca  S.  Ham- 
ilton, and  to  some  of  my  colleagues,  the  Protestant  pastors  in 
this  capital,  there  came  almost  at  the  same  time  the  idea  to 
take  advantage  of  the  elevation  of  Your  Excellency  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  Republic  to  present  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

"We  should  say,  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
idea  did  not  occur  to  us  because  we  thought  you  unacquainted 
with  the  precious  volume  or  its  contents,  but  because,  given  the 
character  of  our  calhng,  we  could  find  no  other  method  more 
appropriate  in  which  to  congratulate  you  for  the  merited  and 
high  honor  which  the  Mexican  peoph^  have  recently  conferred 
upon  you. 

"It  is  our  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  this  sacred  volume  e.xists 
now  in  more  than  four  hundred  languages  of  the  world,  and  that 
it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  as  the  best  corner- 
stone, both  of  the  nation  and  the  family ;  and  as  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  Queen  Victoria  said  on  a  historic  occa.sion  when  an 
Oriental  prince  visited  England:  'The  secret  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  happiest  nations  is  founded  on  the  teachings  of  this 
book.' 

"From  these  sacred  pages,  we  hope  the  Mexican  people  are 
going  to  l(»arn  true  democracy,  for  which  you  have  laborinl 
and  sacrific(»d  so  much  in  the.se  last  years.  So  we  are  sure  you 
will  hear  with  pleasure  that  up  to  the  present  time  almost  a 
million  copies  of  the  Bible,  complete  or  portions  of  it,  have  been 
distributcnl  throughout  Mexico. 

"We  (*ngage  in  the  distribution  of  th«»  Bible  knowing  that  now 
as  ever  'the  entrance  of  His  Word  givc^th  light.'  and  that  th«> 
study  of  the  same  by  the  pe()j)h»  will  lu>lp  woiuh'rfully  in  tin* 
formation  of  th(*  id(*al  type  of  citizt>nship. 

"Daniel  Webster,  th(*  famous  orator  of  the  neigiiborit'ir 
northern  Re|)ublic,  said  with  rea.son:  'The  best  Christian  will 
be  always  tin*  best  citizen.' 

"For  this  rea.son  tlu>  thousand  Protestant  congregations 
scattered  throughout  the  Rei)ublic  are  lu«artily  cooperating  with 
tli(>  Iiibl<>  Society  in  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  .sacnnl  book, 
and  we  are  sincer»<ly  anxious  for  the  liupi)\   day  to  come  when. 
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whatever  the  creed  of  the  people,  a  eopy  of  the  Holy  Bible  will 
be  found  in  every  Mexican  home. 

'Mr.  F*resident:  We  are  truly  grrateful  to  you  for  the  amia- 
bility with  which  you  have  received  us  on  this  occasion,  and 
we  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  this  testimonial  of 
our  admiration  and  highest  respect,  and  to  express  the  wish, 
before  leaWng,  that  you,  personally,  and  your  worthy  family 
may  enjoy  the  best  gifts  of  life  and  health,  and  for  your  Govern- 
ment that  blassing  of  heaven  which  A^nll  result  in  the  broadest 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Mexican  nation." 

The  Bible,  which  was  inscribed  to  President  Madero  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  and  the  EvangeHcal  pastors  of  the 
Citj-  of  Mexico,  was  received  and  examined  by  the  Mexican 
President,  after  which  he  replied  to  the  committee: 

"I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  this  gift  you  make  me.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  I  appreciate  it  to  its  utmost  worth.  I 
hold  the  same  belief  as  jou  concerning  the  value  of  its  principles 
for  the  elevation  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  I  am  sure  that 
only  through  Christian  morahty  are  the  nations  uplifted. 

'■  1  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  good  work  you  are  doing 
in  (•o<)i)erating  for  the  moral  uplifting  of  the  Mexican  people.  The 
Mexicans  are  of  noble  sentiments;  they  are  good  and  heroic, 
they  have  only  lacked  enlightenment,  and  it  will  be  one  of  my 
gn*t'atest  efforts  to  work  for  their  enlightenment  so  that  they 
maj-  be  able  to  understand  the  high  principles  of  this  book. 
Continue  your  good  work,  and  you  will  thus  cooperate  with  me 
in  the  uphfting  of  the  Mexican  people." 

Dr.  Butler  asserts  that  he  has  personally  known  the  four 
presidents  who  have  ruled  Mexico  since  1873,  and  he  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  presentation  of  a  Bible  to  three  of 
them;  but  he  has  "never  seen  a  more  cordial  reception  than 
that  which  was  accorded  ...  by  President  Madero."     He  adds: 

"Two  or  three  things  very  favorably  imprest  me  on  this 
occasion:  First,  his  regard  for  the  book;  second,  his  set*ming 
pleasure  in  our  visit;  third,  and  especially,  the  simplicity  and 
utter  democratic  spirit  of  the  man.  It  seemed  to  me  as  we 
turned  away  from  the  castle  that  that  spirit  had  been  the  secret 
of  his  success  in  securing  such  an  immense  following  in  the 
country,  and  bringing  about  a  complete  change  in  the  Clovern- 
ment  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  His  simplicity  and  complete 
naturalness  in  dealing  with  people  evidently  is  the  secret  of  his 
power.  Crowds  of  children  everywhere  will  follow  a  man  or 
woman  who,  in  talking  to  them,  or  dealing  with  them,  comes 
down  to  their  level.  After  all,  what  are  great  crowds  but  big 
children?  And  how  often  do  we  see  in  political  or  religious 
movements  that  the  man  who  can  come  down  and  bring  his  heart 
against  the  multitudes  is  the  hero  of  the  occasion?  If  Mr. 
Madero  can  keep  it  up,  the  situation  is  his,  and  we  on  our  part 
are  quite  sure  that  the  good  book  will  do  him  no  harm." 


AN   IRISH    WAR    ON    IMMORAL    PRINTS 
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^^-m-  -»-lGII^VXCE  COMMITTEES"  in  Limerick,  Cork, 
)ublin,  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland  are  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  crusade  against  "immoral  literature,"  gener- 
ally in  the  shape  of  certain  objectionable  English  periodicals. 
In  Cork,  we  learn,  a  mass-meeting  and  a  street-parade  have  been 
features  of  the  movement.  In  Dublin,  The  Leader,  agreeing 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  that  the  trade  in  the  bad 
papers  is  a  "foul  trade,"  hopes  "shortly  to  have  such  a  healthy 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  that  decent  men  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  speaking  to  any  one  engaged  in  the  foul 
and  dirty  trade."  The  movement,  according  to  the  London 
Pall  Mali  Gazette,  began  in  Limerick,  and  is  directed  primarily 
against  "weekly  newspapers,  which  are  supposed  to  publish 
divorce  cases  and  the  like  in  too  great  detail,  and  serial  stories 
of  a  suggestive  character."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  tells  further 
of  this  crusade: 

"The  Limerick  protesters  went  so  far  on  several  Sundays  as 
to  seize  the  parcels  at  the  railway-stations  addrest  to  the  news- 


venders  on  their  arrival  from  Dubhn  and  Hosslare.  The  move- 
ment soon  began  to  spread.  Resolutions  condemning  immoral 
literature  were  passed  by  rural  and  district  councils.  A  number 
of  Catholic  clergymen  and  some  Protestant  ones  have  joined 
in  the  agitation.  The  movement  has  reached  Dublin,  and  here 
we  have  a  Vigilance  Committee,  which  has  taken  complete 
charge  of  immoral  literature.  It  has  passed  many  resolutions, 
and  done  many  most  remarkable  and  original  things.  For 
instance,  it  has  issued  a  'license'  to  Dublin  news-agents  who 
have  pledged  themselves  not  to  sell  the  banned  papers  or  any 
other  kind  of  'immoral  literature.'  This  license  appears  in  the 
windows  of  the  newspaper  shops  that  have  conformed  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Vigilance  Committee." 

The  WTiter  in  TJte  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland  who  does  not  refer  to  the 
matter  of  "immoral  literature "  every  year  in  his  Lenten  pastoral, 
and  he  tells  of  one  of  the  bishops  who  has  exprest  approval  of 
the  present  movement.  He  quotes  this  letter  from  the  bishop, 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Clancy,  of  Elphin: 

"The  literature  which  is  calculated  to  debase  and  vitiate  the 
public  mind  of  this  country  is  opposed  not  alone  to  morality, 
but  also  to  dogma.  Newspapers  imported  into  this  country 
at  the  present  time  are  reeking  Avith  social  heresy.  Heresy,  as 
'we  know,  may  be  an  embodiment  of  principles  not  only  against 
revealed  doctrine,  but  also  against  the  ethical  principles  which 
govern  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital.  Indeed,  the 
great  danger  of  the  future  will  not  be  a  revolt  against  faith, 
so  much  as  a  revolt  against  the  established  order  of  social  and  ' 
commercial  life.  In  a  word,  the  Christian  war-ory  for  the  future 
should  be  '  Le  Socialisme,  voila  Tennemi ! "  The  ordinary  channel 
through  which  this  danger  's  borne  into  the  country  is  the 
Enghsh  press." 

The  writer  adds 

"At  the  meeting  to  which  Dr.  Clancy's  letter  was  addrest, 
at  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  we  read  as  follows:  'The  chairman 
suggested  t  hat  a  pledge  should  be  signed  by  the  different  societies 
pledging  themselves  not  to  read  these  papers,  which  was  adopted.' 

"That,  surely,  is  the  reasonable  and  constitutional  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  rather  than  intimidating  news-venders, 
and  seizing  and  burning  their  goods." 

The  Catholic  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  takes  it  as 
"a  matter  of  course  "  that  the  Catholic  clergymen  are  prominent 
in  the  eru.sade.     And  we  read: 

"At  the  Cork  meeting  Father  O' Regan  announced  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  news-agents  in  the  city  have  signed  a  pledge 
not  to  sell  the  bad  papers,  and  that  none  of  the  newsboys  were 
now  selling  them.  He  also  spoke  strongly  on  the  menace  to  the 
morals  of  the  people  against  which  they  were  contending.  They 
were  there,  he  said,  assembled  as  Irishmen,  having  the  interests 
of  their  country  at  lieart,  and  in  the  scale  of  nations  from  the 
point  of  view  of  morality  they  stood  easily  first  and  beyond  all. 
But  the  publishers  of  that  evil  stuff  strove  by  (tarrying  on  their 
wretched  trade  to  dislodge  the  Irish  people  from  that  proud  posi- 
tion they  held  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He,  then, 
who  purchased  one  of  those  publications;  he  who  imported 
them  into  the  city;  he  who  sold  them — was  joining  hands  with 
th(^  enemies  of  Ireland's  great  name  for  morality,  and  was 
striving  to  drag  the  nation  ('own  to  the  dirty  level  the  spirit  of 
those  publications  would  inspire." 

Another  priest  is  quoted  as  warning  Catholics  against  believing 
the  oft-heard  "remark  that  wherever  else  Christian  truth  and 
belief  ipay  be  in  danger,  within  the  shores  of  Ireland  forever 
they  would  be  safe."  And  the  speaker  reminded  his  hearers 
that  "proper  safeguards  must  be  applied."  Whereupon  The 
Freeman' s  Journal  concludes: 

"This  is  the  common  sense  of  the  matter.  Bad  books,  bad 
reading,  have  in  other  countries  produced  infidelity  and  atheism. 
They  would  surely  produce  the  same  in  Ireland.  The  evil 
tre(!  l)rings  forth  evil  fruit,  no  matter  in  what  soil  it  is  planted 
and  allowed  to  grow. 

"That  is  the  belief  on  which  the  crusade  in  Ireland  against 
irreligious  and  immoral  literature  is  being  carried  on.  They  are 
cutting  down  the  evil  tree." 


TENNYSON'S    FRIENDSHIPS* 

Beviewed    for    The    Literary    Digest    by 
Hamil,ton    Wright    Mabie 

Now  and  again  there  appears  in  literary 
history  a  writer  of  distinction  whose  back- 
ground lacks  distinction  and  whose  genius, 
for  that  reason,  needs  explanation.  Keats 
was  such  a  poet.  Tennyson,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  nobly  staged,  so  to  speak;  no 
artistic  career  in  modern  times  has  had  a 
more  harmonious  framing.  Gladstone  was 
not  only  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank,  but 
looked  the  part  and  drest  it.  The 
Laureateship,  largely  because  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson  held  it  in  succession,  has 
associations  of  great  dignity;  it  is  the  one 
public  place  among  the  English-speaking 
races  in  which  genius  and  official  recogni- 
tion meet.  Tennyson's  background  seemed 
to  predict  the  Laureateship,  and  the  place 
had  no  requirement  which  he  did  not  meet. 

The  family  in  the  Somersby  rectory  had 
neither  rank  nor  wealth;  but  it  had  the 
note  of  distinction  in  personal  beauty  and 
bearing,  in  a  certain  loftiness  of  soul,  in  nii 
inborn  chivalry  of  spirit,  in  the  p(m(itrati()n 
of  the  earliest  years  by  the  best  traditions 
of  thought  and  literature.  And  Tennyson's 
friends  of  later  years  would  have  gi^en  him 
distinction  if  he  had  not  won  it  for  himself. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  great  fellowship  of 
men  of  genius  who  had  in. rare  degree  the 
gift  for  friendship.  "What  passions  our 
friendships  were!"  wrote  Thackeray  years 
afterward.  Mrs.  Brookfield  has  taken  us 
into  the  circle  in  her  delightful  "Apostles  " ; 
the  present  Lord  Tennyson  has  brought  tlie 
circle  to  us  in  his  "Tennvson  and  His 
Friends." 

The  golden  fortune  of  the  Laureate 
began  at  Cambridge,  where  his  contem- 
poraries were  Fitzgerald,  Thaekeraj',  Lush- 
ington,  Spedding,  Monckton  Milnes, 
Brookfield,  Trench,  A.  H.  Hallam: 


*  Tennyson  and  His  Friends. 

lam,  Lord  Tennyson.     London 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $3. 


"  Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art. 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart. 
And  all  the  framework  of  the  land." 

The  quality  of  this  group  of  men  was 
described  in  the  words  which  Tennyson 
wrote  after  P"'itzgerald's  death:  "I  had  no 
truer  friend ;  he  was  one  of  the  kindliest  of 
men,  and  I  have  never  known  one  of  so 
fine  ahd  delicate  a  wit."  If  "laughter  and 
a  friend"  are  the  best  things  life  offers, 
Tennyson  was  marvelously  fortunate  from 
the  time  of  his  childhood  association  with 
his  two  gifted  brothers,  Charles  and  Fred- 
erick. After  the  years  in  Cambridge, 
Carlyle,  Maurice,  Jowett,  Lear,  Palgrave, 
BrowTiing,  Bradley,  Clough,  Simeon  joined 
the  circle.  They  were  friends  in  the  Emer- 
sonian sense  of  the  word;  they  were  not 
sayers  of  smooth  things;  they  were  truth- 
speakers,  and  neither  the  impressive  per- 
sonality of  the  Laureate  nor  his  dazzling 
fame  dulled  the  edge  of  their  friendly  crit- 
icisms. "Dear  old  Fitz"  mourned  over 
the  falling  off  of  the  Laureate's  early  power, 
and  Carlyle  was  grieved  by  the  "  Idylls  of 
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the  King."  When  Tennyson  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  Browning,  whom  he 
greatly  esteemed,  he  promptly  answered: 
"A  great  genius,  lacking  in  art."  He  used 
to  say,  humorously,  that  "old  Fitz"  be- 
came critical  after  he  ceaijed  to  submit 
his  verse  to  him  for  rovi.sion.  There  was 
good,  stiff  discussion  in  the  circle,  and  the 
talk  between  Tennyson  and  C-arlylo  was- 
notable  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  plainn(*ss  of 
speech  very  different  from  the  exquisitely 
sensitive  diction  of  "In  Memoriam."  When; 
Carlyle  was  launched  on  some  magnificent, 
extravagant  monologue.  Lady  Tennyson 
could  always  bring  him  back  to  earth  by 
her  quiet  "Mr.  Carlyle,  that  is  not  sane." 
The  curiosity-hunters  who  expect  the  poet 
to  whom  they  are  casually  presented  to 
immediately  talk  about  his  soul  must  have 
been  sorely  tried  by  the  resolute  habit 
these  rare  persons  had  of  keeping  their  feet 
on  the  ground.  Ladj'  Ritchie  reports  that 
on  one  occasion  her  father  found  Tennyson 
sitting  in  a  chair  with  his  leg  up,  evidently 
ill  and  out  of  spirits. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  find  yoix  laid  up," 
said  Thackeray. 

"They  insisted  upon  my  seeing  the 
doctor  for  my  leg,"  said  Alfred,  "and  he 
prescribed  cold-water  dressing." 

"Yes,"  said  Thackeray,  "  there's  nothing 
like  it;    I  have  tried  it  myself." 

And  so  ended  the  interview  between  the 
greatest  English  poet  and  the  greatest 
novelist  of  the  time. 

But  great  talk  is  reported  in  those  pages, 
as  far  as  great  talk  can  be  reported.  Ten- 
ny.son  had  a  natural  sense  of  the  bigness  of 
things;  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
astronomy  to  the  very  end  of  his  long  life. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  remembers  that  "one 
night  when  the  moon's  terminator  swept 
across  the  broken  ground  round  Tj-cho,  he 
said,  "What  a  .splendid  Hell  that  would 
niakel '  "  And  after  looking  at  the  clusters- 
in  Hercules  and  Per.seus,  he  remarked 
gravely:  "I  can  not  think  much  of  the 
county  families  after  that." 

Such  a  volume  as  "Tennv.son  and  His 
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Friends" — a  collection  of  reminiscences 
and  impressions  by  personal  friends — is 
fragmentary;  but  this  volume  is  really 
supplementary  to  the  biography  of  the  poet 
by  his  son.  It  presents  the  reflection  of 
Tennyson  as  it  lay  in  a  score  of  minds,  and 
gives  the  reader  glimpses  of  him  from  as 
many  points  of  view.  It  brings  out  im- 
pressively the  range  of  the  Laureate's 
interests,  and  renews  the  impression  of  the 
extraordinary  intellectual  force  which 
made  his  poetry  a  record  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  his  time  no  less  than  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  English  literature. 

FICTION   OF  THE  SEASON 

Be  Morgan,  William.     A  Likely  Story.     Pp.  358. 
New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Company.     1911. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  Mr. 
De  Morgan,  he  is  never  trite.  The  reader 
may  be  reasonably  sure  of  finding  original- 
ity of  theme  and  treatment.  In  his  con- 
versations, he  follows  the  working  of  indi- 
vidual minds  and  skips  from  one  thought 
to  another  in  the  same  inconsequent  way 
found  in  actual  experience.  The  real 
heroine  of  "A  Likely  Story"  is  a  portrait 
maiden,  the  subject  of  an  unsigned  Italian 
picture,  whone  story,  fancied  and  real, 
becomes  strangely  interwoven  with  the 
lives  of  several  different  families.  First, 
that  of  the  purchaser  of  the  picture,  an 
English  baronet,  whose  daughter  Made- 
laine  finds  her  prototype  romantically  and 
dramatically  in  the  history  of  the  Italian 
beauty;  then  there  is  the  story  of  the 
domestic  troubles  of  the  artist  who  takes 
the  picture  to  restore,  while  under  all  is  the 
influence  of  the  "picture  that  talks,"  made 
plausible  by  the  theory  of  mental  sugges- 
tion, thought  transference,  and  uncon- 
scious cerebration.  The  maturity  of  the 
author  lends  weight  to  his  judgments  and 
his  cleverness  makes  it  doubtful  when  he  is 
laughing  <il  and  when  trith  us. 

"She  was  deferring  to  the  wide-spread 
idea  that  man  understands  science,  and 
can  tell  woman  all  about  it.  He  doesn't, 
and  can't." 

"If  we  had  to  answer  an  examination- 
question,  'When  is  man  at  his  loneliest?' 
•we  should  reply — 'When  he  is  striving, 
companionless,  to  get  some  sort  of  order 
into  things.'" 

The  Psychomorphic  Society  and  ultra- 
transcendental  movements  come  in  for  a 
little  good-natured  satire;  but,  in  the  main, 
the  book  is  interesting  and  amusing,  but 
never  bitter  or  invidious. 

HuntinKton,  Helen.  The  Moon  Lady.  Pp.  301. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1911.  $1.25 
net. 

When  Mr.  Wylde  died  he  confided  his 
wife  to  their  only  son,  Humphrey,  and  tried 
to  make  him  understand  that  her  very 
genius  would  make  her  an  especial  care. 
"  She  is  a  creature  of  fire  and  fancy,  in- 
finitely strong  and  infinitely  weak,  forever 
changing — like  the  moon — I  have  called 
her  my  Moon  Lady."  The  volume  deals 
with  Humphrey's  struggle  to  carry  out  his 
father's  wishes,  to  save  his  mother  from  a 
hideous  fate,  and  to  win  the  girl  he  loves. 
Mrs.  Wylde,  "  Dioneme,"  the  WTiter  of 
novels,  and  Linda  Arnold  are  great  friends, 
but  the  older  woman  is  blind  to  her  son's 
infatuation  for  Linda,  and  the  younger 
woman  is  ignorant  of  the  insidious  habit 
which  Humphrey  is  fighting  with  every 
force  at  his  command,  and  so  there  arises 
a  misunderstanding  which  nearly  brings 
them  all  to  grief,  but  the  author  is  clever 


enough  to  rescue  her  characters  by  a 
rather  stai'tling  denouement  and  order  is 
finally  brought  out  of  chaos  and  happiness 
reigns.  The  book  is  of  rather  a  conven- 
tional type,  but  well  constructed  and 
interesting. 

Parri.sb,  Randall.  My  Lady  of  Doubt.  Pp.  381. 
Chicago:   A.  C.  McClurg   &  Company.     $1.35  net. 

This  is  a  romance  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  by  an  author  who  has  written  suc- 
cessful stories  about  other  wars.  It  is  full 
of  adventure,  mysterious  and  baffling  ex- 
periences, secret  staircases,  thrilling  en- 
counters in  midnight  storms,  and  a  vivid 
love  story  that  keeps  the  reader  in  inter- 
esting suspense.  Major  Allen  Lawrence, 
sent  by  General  Washington  into  the 
enemy's  camp  at  Philadelphia,  meets  there 
Claire  Mortimer,  a  beautiful  and  enigmatic 
maiden  whose  twin  brother  i;;  fighting  on 
the  American  side,  and  proceeds  to  fall 
desperately  in  love,  as  well  as  into  several 
scrapes,  from  which  he  extricates  himself 
with  difficulty.  Of  course  there  is  a  deep- 
dyed  villain  who  claims  the  heroine's  love, 
and  the  action  is  fast  and  furious  as  it 
follows  the  development  of  plot  and  coun- 
terplot, introducing  some  surprizing  situa- 
tions, and  finally  reaching  a  perfectly 
satisfactory'  ending  in  which  the  villain  is 
punished  and  virtue  and  love  are  rewarded. 

Rolland,  Romain.  Jean  Christophe  in  Paris. 
Pp.  473.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
1911.     $1.50. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  make  any  extended 
criticism  of  Mr.  Rolland's  ten-volume  work 
until  it  is  finished.  This  completes  the 
seventh  volume,  and  in  a  way  each  section 
is  a  complete  story  with  an  uncompleted 
plot.  Of  these  three— "  The  Market  Place," 
"Antoinette,"  and  "  The  House  " — the  sec- 
ond has  the  most  vivid  story  and  makes  the 
most  human  appeal.  It  is  an  exquisite 
account  of  a  sister's  devotion  to  her  only 
brother,  and  has  more  than  usual  pathos 
and  power.  Jean  Cliristophe  himself 
dominates  almost  every  page.  A  German 
musician  of  rugged  but  brusk  character, 
he  finds  in  every  episode  and  every  social 
gathering  some  opportunity  to  express  his 
opinions  even  in  the  face  of  opposition. 
There  are  pages  of  subjective  and  analyt- 
ical criticism  on  art,  music,  and  even 
national  characteristics.  In  order  to  give 
expression  to  his  ironic  and  sarcastic  esti- 
mate of  the  different  society  circles  in 
Paris,  the  author  allows  himself  to  become 
too  verbose  and  too  diffuse,  but  the  patient 
reader  will  find  many  thoughtful  judg- 
ments and  psychological  discussions  on 
vital  subjects.  The  book  is  too  involved 
for  the  ordinary  reader,  but  has  some 
originality. 

Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery.  The  Haunted  Photo- 
graph. Pp.168.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
1911.      $1. 

The  only  fault  one  can  find  with  this 
collection  of  short  stories  by  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart  is  that  there  are  not  enough  of 
them.  Each  is  alive  with  that  spirit  of 
tenderness  that  always  characterizes  her 
work.  They  deal  with  both  white  and 
colored  folk,  but  it  is  in  the  two  that 
describe  negro  life  that  she  excels.  Mrs. 
Stuart  has  such  a  perfect  comprehension 
of  the  negro  personality,  such  a  realization 
of  negro  humor  and  pathos,  whimsical 
irre.sponsi})ility,  and  childlike  naivete!;  that 
her  narrative  touches  just  the  right  chord 
with  delicacy  and  sympathy.  The  stories 
that  deal  with  the  white  folk  show  an 
undercurrent    of     thoughtful    philosophy, 


and  "  Afterglow  "  might  almost  be  called 
a  romance  of  omissions  in  the  form  of  a 
soliloquy  which  reveals  the  heart  of  a 
woman  no  longer  young,  but  eager  with 
supprest  emotions.  The  book  is  ade- 
quately illustrat:-d,  but  Mrs.  Stuart's  pen 
is  so  graphic  she  c  ould  charm  by  her  word 
pictures  alone. 

Williams,    H.    Noel.      A    Princess   of   Adventure. 
Pp.376.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1911. 

Almost  any  French  princess  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  might  be  designated  "  a 
Princess  of  Adventure,"  but  none  would 
offer  a  personality  so  interestingly  feminine 
combined  with  a  character  strong  enough 
to  face  misfortune  and  live  so  bravely  a 
life  of  strange  vicissitudes  as  Marie  Caro- 
line, Duchess  de  Berry.  A  descendant  of 
the  Bourbons  of  Sicily,  she  passed  through 
more  dramatic  incidents  than  usually  fall  to 
the  lot  of  one  life.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
she  married  Charles  Ferdinand,  Due  de 
Berry,  a  match  arranged  by  King  Louis 
XVIII.  with  no  opposition.  In  spite  of  the 
Due's  twenty  years'  seniority,  they  were 
well  suited  in  character  and  ambition. 
Both  were  sunny  in  disposition,  both  were 
devoted  to  art  and  literature,  and  both 
liked  to  live  a  life  free  from  conventional- 
ities. As  a  result  their  married  life  was 
almost  ideal,  and  when,  at  the  tragic 
death  of  the  Duke,  she  was  left  a  widow, 
she  had  become  the  idol  of  the  Court  from 
King  Louis  to  the  lowliest  servitor.  The 
intrepid  courage  with  which  the  Princess 
endured  the  few  months  befcro  hor  son's 
birth  has  never  been  surpassed.  From  the 
coronation  of  Charles  ^.  to  the  fall  of  the 
Monarchy,  "  Madame  "  enjoyed  her  great- 
est social  triumphs.  As  the  mother  of  the 
Due  de  Bordeaux,  the  possible  king  of 
France,  she  became  a  great  personage  and 
began  to  mix  in  the  political  plots  and  in- 
trigues of  the  Court.  She  made  a  brave 
fight  for  her  son's  sake,  but  Louis  Philippe 
was  too  strong  and  wily  for  the  poor  little 
Princess,  and,  after  being  scathed  by 
scandal  unmerited,  our  author  asserts, 
her  public  career  terminated  when,  on  her 
release  from  the  citadel  of  Blaye,  she  left 
France  and  retired  to  private  life  as  the 
wife  of  Carlo  Ettore,  Conte  Lucchesi  Palli 
di  Campo-Franeo. 

BOOKS    OF   TRAVEL 

DlnRlo,  Edwin  .T.  Through  China  on  Foot.  Pp. 
446.     New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1911. 

If  conditions  in  China,  as  Mr.  Dingle 
describes  them,  were  as  attractive  as  the 
pictures  with  which  his  narrative  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  there  would  be  a  steady 
stream  of  tourists  tramping  through  China. 
The  pictures  represent  beautiful  mountains 
and  valleys,  but  pictures  would  be  poor 
compensation  for  the  indescribable  filth 
which  is  said  to  characterize  all  hotc^l 
or  other  available  a(!Commodation  in  in- 
land C'hina.  Why  the  author,  who  "  wor- 
ships ('hina  "  and  "  is  living  there  indefi- 
nitely," should  have  undertaken  such  a 
trip  with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the 
language,  or  why,  for  the  sake  of  the  title — 
"  On  Foot  " — he  should  prefer  to  lead  a 
pony  rather  than  ride  it,  is  a  problem  that 
may  occur  to  the  readier;  but  that  he 
made  a  wonderful  trip  into  many  corners 
where  no  Englishman  had  ever  been  no  one 
will  question.  Mr.  Dingle  is  a  journalist, 
and  during  this  holiday  trip  of  1,600  miles 
through  the  heart  of  the  country  from 
Shanghai  to  Burma,  he  learned  to  know  its 

{Continued  on  page  434) 
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White  Self-Starting  Six 

THE  White  Self -Starting  Six -Cylinder  Sixty 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conven- 
tional types  of  six -cylinder  motor  cars. 

This  car  has  been  produced  to  meet  lent    combination    of   the   left-hand 

the  heretofore  unfilled  demand  for  a  drive  with  a  thoroughly  practical  and 

powerful  six-cylinder  car  that  is  both  efficient  electric  starting  and  lighting 

economical  in  operation  and  simple  system,  making  it   possible,  for  the 

in  construction  and  control.  first  time  in  motor  car  construction. 

The  White  Six  embodies  all  of  the  to7eldrth"e  drivinfTeat,  start  aHd 

principles  of  motor  car  design  which  ^ight  the  car  without  the  necessity  of 

The  White  Company  has  so  thorough-  stepping  into  the  street. 

ly  developed,  and  which  have  made  ^j^^  ^^,\Yxv.^  simplicity  in  the  design 

White  Cars  world-famous  for  econo-  ^^^  construction  of  the  White  Six, 

my,    durability,    and    simplicity   of  ^^j^j^    -^^^   long-stroke,   cast-in-block 

operation  and  construction.  ^  ^^,^^^  commands  the  admiration  of 

Absolutely  the  latest  in  every  detail  all  who  see  it ;  and  the  owner  of  a 

of  body  design,  with  lines  unbroken  White  Car  rests  secure  in  the  knowl- 

by  hinges  and  handles,  the  White  Six  edge   that  it  is  absolutely  the   best 

is   the  only  car  to   incorporate   the  and  most  advanced   car  produced 

entirely  new  but  extremely  conven-  anywhere. 


The  White  ^nlK  Company 

CLEVELAND 


JrJ 
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Arm  Chair  and  Sid(>  Chair  to  match.  Walnut 
or  Genuin*-  (Jold  Loaf.  Ffnest  Brocade  on 
Damajsk  Covt-r.    Pil-cos  sold  t^eparately. 


Karpen  Furniture 

is  Furniture  of  Quality 

Upholstered  Furniture  cannot  be  made  more 
durable,  nor  more  attractive  in  design  than  we 
make  Karpen  Furniture. 

Xor  can  the  purchaser  procure  more  for  a  given 
price  among  unknown  makes  than  is  offered 
in  Karpen  Furniture,  which  is  guaranteed. 

No  matter  what  room  you  wish  to  furnish  nor 
what  price  you  wish  to  pay,  you  will  find  in 
our  large  and  varied  line  just  what  you  desire. 
Every  piece  of 

Karpen 

Guaijaiyteec)  Upholstered) 

Tiirniture 

is  trade-marked  and  guaranteed  to  be  trustworthy 
even  to  the  least  expensive  pieces.  If  not  found 
as  represented,  your  money  will  be  refunded  by 
the  dealer. 

Karpen  Furniture  is  sold  by  reliable  dealers  every- 
where. These  tiealers  deserve  your  i>;itr<)iiaKe  be- 
cause by  handling  Karpen  Furniture  they  indicate 
that  they  sell  furniture  of  merit. 


Ann  Chair 


Oak  or  Solid  Mahogany.  Im- 
port«<]  Tapt'stry  or  Karp«n  Stvr- 
linir  Leather  Coverinc 


No.  2131 

HepplswhiteChar 


Sofa  and  Arm  Ch^ir  to  ni:ilt:h. 
Solid  Mahoff  <nv.  Ovlicate  silk  or 
brocaded  Halin  covered  aeat. 
I'iecea  Hold  tt-paratcly. 


Our  Fr»»e  Book  gives  valuable  information 
which  every  purchaser  should  read.  It 
explains  how  to  Judge  quality  in  furniture. 


Beft>ro  buying;  any  tlphol- 
Ktered  Furnituri?  plea  so 
write  for  our  Freo  Book 
'*LiI."  Ifs  hundreds  of 
pictures  will  asHiHt  you  in 
making  Relection.s. 


English  Ann  Chair 

Solifl  Mahogany  framr  rovrrr*!  mi 
Importrd  Taptirtry.  (II) 


insist  on 

seeing  our  trade-mark 

when  buying 


UpKoIstered 

Furivitvire 

CHtCACO-Ntw  YORK 


S.  KARPEN 
&  BROS. 

CHICAGO 

Karpen  Building 

NEW  YOftK 

Karpen  Building; 
BOSTON 

20  Sudbury  Street 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued from  puyc  432) 

people  i>retty  thoroughly  and  tried  to 
appreciate  their  point  of  view.  The  China- 
man, we  are  told,  "  is  a  liar  by  nature,  but 
yet  in  business  we  have  as  the  antithesis 
that  a  Chinaman's  word  is  his  bond." 
The  Chinaman  does  not  want  interference 
from  outside.  His  country,  his  home,  and 
his  habits  are,  to  him,j>erfeetly  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  tliat  great  .self-satisfaction  that  has 
so  far  retarded  his  progress,  but,  with  the 
coming  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  enlight- 
enment, the  author  predicts  great  things 
for  the  race. 

Edwards,  Albert.  Panama.  The  Canal,  the  Coun- 
try, and  the  People.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  585. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     .'f;2.50  net. 

One  often  hears  of  "readable"  books. 
Mr.  Edwards  has  written  a  book  more  than 
"readable";  once  started  you  have  to  read 
it.  It  carries  you  on  from  the  islands  of 
the  sea  to  the  gates  of  Colon,  into  the  maze 
and  mystery  of  the  jungle  and  out  onto  the 
Cathedral  Plaza  with  an  ever-growing  fasci- 
nation. The  spirit  of  t  he  "  Big  Job  "  grows 
upon  you  until  you  want  to  pick  up  your 
garden  si)ade  and  go  down  and  dig  your- 
self, just  to  say:  "  I  was  there  and  helped." 
After  giving  us  a  traveler's  introduction  to 
the  American  tropics  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
Mr.  Edwards  depicts,  with  the  vigor  and 
vividness  of  a  Sorolla  painting,  the  life  of 
Colon  and  Panama  City — across  a  whole 
continent  from  each  other,  the  I'aiiama- 
nians  whose  fondness  for  })(>liti('s  has  given 
them  fifty-three  revolutions  in  fifty-seven 
years,  native  life  in  the  interior,  and  the 
mystic,  sul)tle  spell  of  the  jungle.  We  are 
then  led  back  to  the  days  of  Columbus  and 
Balboa,  and  trace  the  history  of  the  land 
among  <M)nquisladores,  buccaneers,  Spanish 
prelates,  and  fearless  priests,  through  the 
"Presbyterian  invasion,"  down  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  Spanish  Empire  and  the  Avars 
of  itid(>i)endence.  Not  every  page  has  the 
glamour  of  romance  about  it;  the  history  of 
rcAolution  and  counter-revolution  and  of 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  Panama  and 
Colombia  are  more  serious,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards draws  no  veil  over  the  way  we  gained 
the  Canal  Zone.  But  when  we  read  of  the 
(>.\pert  manner  in  which  all  the  problems, 
"ugineering,  industrial,  and  social,  are 
I'eing  mastered,  we  may  be  forgiven  for 
patting  the  Commission  and  ourselves  on 
th(>  back.  Some  of  the  best  features  of  the 
hook  lie  in  Mr.  Edwards'  flexible  style  and 
the  fund  of  experience  all  over  the  world 
from  wliic'li  he  draws  his  comparisons  and 
illustrations.  He  writes  with  a  sure  touch. 
What  might  be  prosy  or  grandiose  is 
entertaining  and  straightforward. 

Fisher,  Harriet  White.  A  Woman's  World-tour 
in  a  Motor.  With  70  illustrations.  Cloth,  8vo, 
pp.  .'160.    Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $2  net. 

This  is  a  sumptuously  printed  account  of 
Iiow  a  lady  and  three  s(>rvants  traveled  from 
New  York  across  Europe,  through  Egypt, 
across  India  and  Japan,  and  back  to  New 
York  from  San  Francisco  in  a  motor-car, 
going  from  land  to  land  by  sea.  It  is 
entirely  devoid  of  geograj)hical  novelty  or 
literary  grace,  and  would  seem  to  be  of  no 
possible  interest  to  any  one  but  the  author 
and  her  friends. 

Goodrich,  Joseph  King.  The  Coming  China. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  298.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg    &  Co. 

At  the  present  moment  discussion  of 
China   is   particularly   opportune.     Many 


books  ha^-e  appeared  in  the  last  score  of 
years  in  an  attempt  to  bring  home  to 
Americans  the  significance  of  the  "awaken- 
ing of  China."  This  one,  by  a  writer  who 
has  known  China  for  forty-odd  years,  makes 
a  distinct  effort  to  explain  the  many  factors 
in  the  situation  and  to  show  the  position 
which  the  United  States  holds.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Chinese,  both  past  and  present, 
toward  foreign  influence  is  given  fidl  con- 
sideration. The  chapter  on  the  views  held 
by  leading  Chinese  of  Western  treatment 
of  them  is  especially  illuminating  in  shoAv- 
ing  how  we  appear  to  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. Particular  attention  is  directed  to 
the  relation  of  America  to  China  in  chap- 
ters on  the  present  feeling  in  the  United 
States,  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  Far  East,  and  our  duty  toward 
China  in  religious  instruction,  general  edu- 
cation, industrial  development,  and  the 
extermination  of  the  opiimi  traffic.  The 
chapter  on  the  possibility  of  dynastic 
change  shows  us  why  it  is  that  China  must 
either  hold  to  the  Manchu  dynasty  or  be- 
come a  republic.  The  style  is  easy,  tho 
at  times  it  tends  to  be  diffuse.  One  fre- 
quently wishes  for  a  summary  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  As  a  popular  treatise 
Professor  Goodrich's  lx)ok  should  con- 
tribute to  a  much-desired  honest  under- 
standing of  the  Chinese. 

Cioiildsbury,  Cullen,  and  Sheano,  Hubert.  Tho 
Great  Plateau  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Being  some 
Impressions  of  the  Tanganyika  Plateau.  Cloth, 
8vo,  pp.360.  Illustrations  and  a  map.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  book,  dealing  with  the  remotest  and 
most  disconnected  of  the  British  depend- 
encies in  (^entral  Africa,  discovers  to  the 
reader  a  region  and  people  with  whom  few 
are  familiar.  The  region  is  a  level  highland 
lying  west  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  south  of 
Tanganyika,  and  almost  forgotten  in  the 
progress  that  has  called  attention  to  British 
East  Africa  and  other  regions  lately  made 
accessible  by  railroad  extension  and  other 
favoring  influences.  Hence  tho  book  will 
serAC  the  purpose  of  recalling  to  mind  a 
salubrious  and  fertile  territory  temporarily 
lost  to  view.  To  the  American  reader, 
however,  its  interest  will  be  chiefly  ethno- 
logical. Its  natives  are  negroes  of  a  rather 
high  type,  industrious,  sober,  peaceful,  and 
capable,  who  ha\'e  not  yet  been  much 
disturbed,  much  less  spoiled,  by  European 
contact.  These  authors  have  busily  and 
Avisely  made  a  study  of  their  condition, 
characteristic's,  customs,  jiu-isprudence,  and 
folk-lore,  which  is  full  and  valuable.  This 
aspect  of  the  book  is  the  most  important, 
and  will  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  the 
list  of  books  dealing  with  the  native  races 
of  the  once  "  dark  "  and  still  dusky  con- 
tinent; but  it  should  also  be  consulted  by 
sportsmen,  for  Northern  Rhodesia  is  a  great 
game  country,  and  the  authors  pay  fair 
attention  to  that  asset  of  their  remote 
region. 

(;renrell,  Wilfred  T.  Down  North  on  the  Labra- 
dor. Pp.  229.  London,  New  York,  and  Chicago: 
Fleming  H.  Hevell  Co.     1911.     $1. 

This  is  an  unpretentious  little  volume 
by  the  missionary  surgeon  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  inhabitants  cvf  the  Labrador 
coast.  It  is  really  a  chronicle  of  events 
in  Dr.  C.renfell's  daily  life,  but  the  sim- 
plicity of  style  and  directness  of  narration 
(Continued  on  page  4.'{6) 
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suiiiiiier  heat,  overwork  or  insomnia. 
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Build  Your  New 
Home  Fireproof 


And  not  like  this  own- 
er, whose  home,  like 
hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  others,  was 
destroyed  by   fire. 


I  ^HE  man  who   builds   today  without   insuring 

himself  against  the  destruction  of  his  home  by 

fire,  plays  against  fearful  odds.      The  far  sighted 

owner  builds  so  that  his  house  won't  burn  down — 

against  deterioration  and  the  decay  of  time — with 

NATCC)  HOLLOW-TILE 

NATCO  economy  is  real  economy  because  the  first  cost  is  the  last  —  the  elimination  of  upkeep  cost,  the 
constant  painting  and  repairing,  more  than  offset  the  slight  excess  cost  of  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  con- 
struction over  the  perishable  sort. 

The  blankets  of  air  that  surround  the  NATCO  home,  that  are  inbuilt  in  the  material  itself,  maintain  a  uniform 
temperature  that  makes  the  coal  bills  less  in  winter  and  keeps  it  cool  in  summer.  The  house  is  free  from 
dampness  and  is  vermin  proof. 

Advanced  architects  build  their  own  homes  of  it.  The  U.  S.  Government  specifies  "Natco"  or  equal.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  material  as  is  used  in  fireproofing  the  great  modern  sky-scrapers,  but  is  especially  adapted  to 
moderate-sized  structures.      Let  it  be  the  fabric  for  your  own  home. 

Send  10  cents  in  postage  for  our  elaborate  96-page  handbook,  "Fireproof  Houses." 

Every  detail  of  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  construction  explained,  with  technical  drawings  and  typical  floor  plans,  also 
illustrations  from  photographs  of  forty-five  houses  built  of  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE,  ranging  in  cost  from  $4,000  to  $200,000. 
An  invaluable  guide  to  the  prospective  builder.      Write  today. 

NATIONAIjFIREPRCSDFIiNG  •  CO/Al^ANY 


.Dep't  V         Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Organized  1889 


Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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REVIEWS   OF   NEW  BOOKS 
(Continued  from  page  434) 

do  not  altogether  conceal  the  really  dra- 
matic and  sometimes  tragic  character  of  the 
adventures  he  relates. 

The  unconventional  in  these  rugged  lives 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  reader,  and  he 
realizes  how  many  risks  are  taken  gladly, 
and  how  many  miles  traveled,  even  in  bitter 
weather,  by  faithful  friends  and  neighbors 
to  bring  help  to  the  ill  or  injured. 

One  feels  the  atmosphere  of  intense  cold, 
the  dangers  of  the  climate,  and  the  effect 
that  such  a  life  must  have  on  simple 
natures  battling  A^ith  the  elements  for  a 
daily  e.vistence. 

Hodsuii,  .\rnold  W.  Trekking  the  Great  Thirst. 
Sport  and  Travel  in  the  Kalahari  Desert.  With  an 
introduction  by  Sir  Ralph  Williams,  K.C.M.G.,  and 
a  preface  by  F.  ('.  Selous.  Oloth,  8vo,  pp.  360.  4 
maps  and  48  full-page  illustrations.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Kalahari  Desert  is  too  imattraetive 
and  unprofitable  a  part  of  South  Africa 
to  have  received  much  attention,  tho 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  African 
books,  Andersson's  "  Lake  N'Gami,"  re- 
lated to  its  wastes.  Lieutenant  Hodson 
went  there  rather  from  stress  than  choice, 
being  sent  on  duty  as  an  officer  of  the 
Bechuanaland  police.  But  he  was  a  wide- 
awake, intelligent  man,  a  competent  ob- 
server, and  gradually  became  a  skilful 
hunter,  and  withal  a  bright  wTiter.  Con- 
sequently his  book  is  of  both  importance 
and  interest,  for  it  contains  much  that  the 
British  publicist  and  historian  will  be  glad 
to  learn,  and  also  information  entertaining 
and  valuable  to  the  ethnologist  and  the 
sportsman.  The  illustrations  are  partic- 
ularly novel  and  instructive. 

.Seitz,  Don  C.  Surface  Japan.  Short  Notes  of  a 
Swift  Survey.  Illustrated  in  color  by  photogravure 
and  marginal  sketches  after  Hokusai.  Decorated 
boards,  Ito,  pp.  158.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Seitz  makes  his  glimpses  more  com- 
prehensive and  his  glances  deeper  than 
I  he  ordinary  traveler;  and  he  has  singular 
skill  in  picking  out  the  salients  in  a  foreign 
experience — the  telling  lines  in  scenery  and 
character  and  racial  mind,  which,  like  one 
of  the  Hokusai  drawings  in  his  page-mar- 
gin, carries  a  whole  picture  in  a  few  strokes 
— and  always  with  humor,  sometimes  pro- 
voking laughter  in  the  reader's  thought, 
sometimes  a  sad  response.  Mr.  Seitz  prob- 
ably traveled  pretty  well  all  over  Japan, 
and  received  more  honors  and  facilities 
than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average  tourist, 
for  doors  open  to  a  powerful  journalist 
when  he  goes  abroad;  but  of  this  we  get 
only  hints  and  implications.  Yet  without 
great  opportunities  he  could  probably  not 
have  imparted  to  these  jottings  that  color 
of  accurate  truth  which  makes  us  feel  .se- 
cure in  accepting  not  only  his  statements 
but  his  judgments.  In  general,  these  judg- 
ments are  favorable. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Seitz,  with  all  his 
friendliness,  keeps  cool;  and  toward  the 
°nd  of  the  book  writes  down  some  rather 
depressing  facts  and  reflections  as  to  con- 
ditions which  only  time  and  steady  honest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ers will  overcome.  Capital  is  scarce;  gov- 
ernment monopolies  restrict  its  activity 
in  the  most  profitable  directions;  the  peo- 
ple are  not  used  to  steady  industry,  etc. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  the  de- 
lightfully piquant  text  are  reproductions 
of  familiar  colored  photographs  of  places, 
buildings,  occupations,  and  the  like. 


The  Czar  of  Russia 

Owns  a  Knight-Motored  Car 


So  does  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

So  do  the  Kings  of  England,  Belgium,  Spain. 

So  do  more  than  8,000  men,  on  both  sides 
the  Atlantic,  who  demand  the  best  the  world 
can  offer  in  their  pleasure  cars. 

In  Europe,  the  list  of  Knight  owners  is  the 
Blue  Book  of  Motordom. 


Panhard,  the  pride  of  France — Minerv 
Belgium' s  greatest  car — both  have  come  to  tl; 
sleeve-valve  motor. 

Thus  the  four  leading  cars  of  the  OldWoi 
have  recognized  that  the  poppet  valve  must  \i 

Last  summer,  after  two  years  of  testing,  t 
Stearns  came  into  line.  i 


Daimler — the  leading  car  of  England — since 
1908  has  been  a  Knight-motored  car. 

Mercedes — the  monarch  of  the  German  field 
— is  now  a  Knight-type  car. 

And  the  Mercedes  engine,  which  the  Knight- 
type  supplanted,  was  considered  the  master 
engine  of  the  world. 


That  is  the  record  of  the  Knight-type  mot 
after  three  years  of  the  limelight. 

Five  of  the  world's  greatest  makers  adopt 
And  8,000  owners  of  high-grade  cars  ha 
become  Knight-type  enthusiasts. 

Consider  these  facts  when  somebody  war 
you  that  the  Stearns-Knight  is  an  experiment! 


The  World-Wide  Effort 

To  Get  Rid  of  Poppet  Valves 


Every  great  designer  who  still  employs  poppet 
valves  is  seeking  a  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

We  adopted  the  Knight  way  because  we  re- 
gard it  the  ideal  solution.  And  the  foremost 
engineers  have  agreed  with  us. 

But  those  who  belittle  it— to  sell  cars  without 
it — are  seeking  other  means  to  this  end. 


Cams  are  required,  and  cams  get  noisy  wh 
they  wear.  Timing  gears  are  used,  and  th( 
humming  can  be  heard. 

Thus  silence  is  made  impossible.  Pov\ 
and  efficiency  are  greatly  reduced.  And  eve 
designer  knows  it. 


For  poppet  valves  form  the  greatest  short- 
coming in  modern  gasoline  engines.  They 
are  noisy  and  slow  and  leaky. 

There  are  two  in  each  cylinder  springing 
shut  hundreds  of  times  per  minute. 

They  require  frequent  grinding.  When 
carbon  accumulates,  so  the  valves  aren't  tight, 
there  is  vast  waste  of  power. 


The  Stearns-Knight  engine  has  no  timi 
gears,  no  springs,  no  cams,  no  popi 
valves. 

There  is  no  carbon  trouble,  no  valve  grin 
ing,  no   leakage.       The    action    is    silent  a 


certam. 


■ 


No   man  who    knows    half  what  we   km 
about  it  will  consider  a  poppet  valve  motoi 


The  Silent  Power 


The  silence  of  the  Stearns-Knight  is  almost 
uncanny. 

When  turning  idly  at  the  curb  there  is 
scarcely  sound  or  vibration  to  show  the  engine 
is  running. 

"The  car  glides  on    the   road,"   says   one 


of  the   owners,    "as    though  it  were  sHdi 
on  runners."  J 

Every  evidence    of    effort  to  which  one 
accustomed  is  lacking  in  the  Stearns. 


Equipment 


I 


Warner  Auto-Meter,  Model  K. 

Banker  Windshield. 

Silk  Mohair  Top  and  Cover. 

Vesta  Dynamo  Electric  Lighting  System. 

Continental   Q.    D.    Demountable   Rims 

(two  extra  rims). 
Klaxon  Horn — also  Bulb  Horn. 
Trunk  Rack,  Robe  Rail,  Foot  Rest,  etc. 


(13) 


I 


Touring  Car  ] 
Toy  Tonneau  /■ 
Roadster  j 


$3,500 


On    hills    the    Stearns-Knight    shows   tl 
persistent  power  known  in  electric  motors. 

In  traffic  one  may  run  at  walking  speed 
high  gear,  then  quickly  accelerate  to  any  spe 
wanted  without  any  jumping  or  pounding. 

The  four-cylinder  Knight-type  offers  all  t 
flexibility  of  the  six-cylinder  poppet  valve. 

THE  F.  B.  STEARN 
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We  Were  Swamped 

By  the  Calls  for  This  Motor 


e    have   built    Stearns  cars  for  16  years. 
have  attained  an  immense  popularity. 
t  the  first  announcement  of  this  sleeve- 
motor  doubled  our  sales  in  a  month. 
;ompelled  us  to  lease  a  new  factory. 


Hundreds  of  men  who  got  early  de- 
liveries have  run  these  cars  thousands  of 
miles.  And  the  letters  we  get  from  them 
form  the  highest  tribute  ever  paid  an  American 
car. 


Adds  50  Per  Cent 

To    the    Engine's    Rated    Power 


e  cylinders  in  the  Steams-Knight  are  4^ 
inches. 

accepted  standards    such    an    engine    is 
at  28.9  horsepower. 

t  we  guarantee  that  this  engine  will  show 
cess  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

is  is  due  to  the  absence  of  poppet  valves, 


and  their  leakage.      And  to  the  spherical  shape 
of  the  explosion  chamber. 

That's  an  immense  item. 

No  larger  cylinders,  no  greater  consumption 
of  gasoline.  Yet  half  again  as  much  power 
as  the  rating  calls  for.  Think  what  that 
means. 


Won  Dewar  Trophy 

In  the  Greatest  Test  on  Record 


e    Royal   Automobile    Club    of  England 
the  Dewar  Trophy. 

s  offered  for  the  greatest  achievement  of 

?ar  in  automobile  engineering. 

1909  this  trophy  was  won  by  the  Knight- 

Tiotor. 

vas  won  in    a  test  beyond  precedent — a 
vhich  engineers  called  impossible — a  test 


which  no  poppet  valve  motor  ever  will  attempt. 

At  the  end  of  the  test — which  equalled  two 
years  of  ordinary  service — the  engines  developed 
more  power  than  they  did  at  the  start.  And 
they  showed  not  a  sign  of  wear. 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  the  world's  foremost 
authority  on  the  sleeve-valve  type  of  motor 
found  in  the  Stearns-Knight. 


No  Leading  Car 

Can  Lead  for  Long  Without  It 

le  Knight-type  motor,  after  years  of  tests,       hard  and  Minerva — in  so  vital  a  matter — must 
een  adopted  byjthe  world' s  best  cars.  be  done  by  all  great  cars  soon  or  late. 

1      ,       1     .  •.    J-     I       J  .1  The  leading  cars  of  the  future  will  be  Knight- 

cn,   to  adopt   it,  displaced   a  poppet-valve  t^l         •  j  l  i     • 

,  r  ft-  jypg  j>2j.g      I  Y[e  evidence  is  overwhelming. 

le  as  good  as  men  can  make.  xt      i  r  •  i     l- 

No    lesser    features   can  ever  outweigh  this 

hat  is  done  by  Daimler,  Mercedes,  Pan-      silence,  this  power,  this  efficiency. 

Send  for  Our  Books 

p- ■^-  Coupon'^ 

I  THE  F.  B.  STEARNS  CO.  ^^'^ 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mail   me  all  of  your  pamphlets    about 
the  Stearns-Knight. 


ery  motor  car  lover  should  know  the  facts 
this  Stearns-Knight  motor. 

is  the  topic  of  the  hour  in  motordom. 

e  have  interesting  booklets,  and  you  are 
ame  to  all  of  them.  Send  us  this  coupon 
ve  will  mail  them  to  you.      Send  it  today. 


I 


)MPANY 

!r«  and  Branche*  in 
5  Principal  Cities 


Na/ne.. 


Address.. 


Scton,  Ernest  Thompson.  The  Arctic  Prairies. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  420.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Seton  appeals  to  two  classes  of 
readers — those  who  want  stories,  and  those 
who  want  the  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  had  exceptional  opportunities 
for  acquiring.  It  is  the  second  class  who  will 
especially  welcome  this  volume,  which  is 
the  record  of  ^  journey  into  the  far  north 
of  Canada  by  two  naturalists — for  Mr. 
E.  A.  Preble,  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey, 
accompanied  the  author — whose  eyes  were 
open  all  the  time,  and  pencil  and  sketch- 
book close  at  hand.  The  appendices 
alone  will  give  the  book  an  important 
place  in  the  library  of  the  zoologist,  but 
the  general  pages  are  crammed  with  in- 
teresting and  often  novel  facts  and  com- 
ments on  the  animal  life  of  the  Macken- 
zie Basin,  gathered,  as  the  title-page 
informs  us,  "  in  a  canoe-journey  of  2,000 
miles  in  search  of  the  caribou,"  which 
extended  into  the  border  of  the  Barren 
Grounds  north  of  Aylmer  Lake.  Altlio 
this  is  the  aspect  of  the  book  which  will 
seem  especially  noteworthy  to  the  sports- 
man and  naturalist,  it  is  by  no  means  all ; 
for  the  adventures  of  the  journey,  the 
strange  people,  white  and  tinctured  and 
red,  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  fur- 
country;  the  picturesque  scenes  and  in- 
cidents of  frontier  existence;  the  poetry 
and  pathos  of  it  all — fill  the  book  with 
human  interest,  which  the  many  drawings 
and  decorations  enhance  and  really  illus- 
trate. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
literature  of  adventurous  travel  a  more 
dramatic,  yet  sincere,  narrative,  than  the 
account  of  the  time  when  the  canoe  was 
overturned  and  men  and  property  engulfed 
in  icy  rapids — nothing  thought  of  but  the 
precious  journals.  Seton  has  never  wTitten 
anything  better  than  that  chapter;  nor, 
from  some  points  of  view,  anything  so  good 
as  this  book. 

SCIENTIFIC    BOOKS 

Abbott,  Charles  G.  The  Sun.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
12nio,   pp.  450.     New   York:     D.  Appleton    &     Co. 

$2.50. 

It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since  the 
last  book  of  an  authoritative  and  original 
sort  on  the  sun  was  presented  to  us;  and 
now  Dr.  Abbott,  who  is  director  of  the 
Astrophysical  Laboratory  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  offers  another  which 
brings  the  information  up  to  date.  Since 
the  publication  of  Young's  valuable  work 
(now  out  of  print),  great  advances  ha\-e 
been  made  in  methods,  and  in  precision  of 
methods,  of  observation;  and  a  large  fund 
of  important  information  has  accumulated, 
somewhat  as  a  correction  of  previous 
statistical  suppositions,  but  mainly  in  new 
knowledge  or  proofs.  Dr.  Abbott  considers 
his  subject  in  three  aspects.  He  first  tfeats 
of  the  sun  as  the  controlling  member  of 
the  solar  system,  which,  he  points  out,  is 
but  a  "  speck  in  the  vast  universe  of  stars." 
Next,  he  describes  it  as  an  object  of  inquiry 
inten>sting  in  itself,  but  still  more  so  as 
(he  n(>arest  star  and  tj'pical  of  a  large 
class  of  stars,  as  is  shown  both  by  its  con- 
stitution and  its  belia\  ior.  Third,  he 
exi)lains  the  sun  as  the  fountain  of  light 
and  heat,  and  through  them  of  life  on  the 
earth.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  complete 
pre.s(>ntati()n  of  the  matter;  but,  unfi>r- 
tunately,  .so  much  of  it  is  in\olved  in 
nuUhematics  and  the  technology  of  thi' 
instruments  employed  in  spectroscopic,  bo- 
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Rent 

10  Months 

Then  It's  Yours! 

This  is  the  Offer  that  has 
Astounded  the  Typewriter  World! 

A  stupendous  and  far-reaching  in- 
ducement to  encourage  the  use  of 
typewriters. 

The  Famous  Model  No.  3  Oliver— Tlie  macliine  with 
the  type  bars  that  strike  downward— that  has 
made  the  "write-in-sight "  principle  meclianically 
practical.  It  is  so  simple  children  learn  to 
operate  it  in  ten  minutes -faster  than  the  fastest 
expert  —  possesses  phenomenal  strensjth  and 
durability. 

I'ully  equipi^ed,  just  as  perfect  as  though  you 
l)aid  cash -you  get  every  perfection,  every  device 
which  ever  went  out  with  this  model— you  get  all 
the  extras,  metal  case,  base-board,  tools,  in- 
struction book,  etc. — guaranteed  flawless. 

No  Cash  Until  You  See  It  Until  you  try  it  in 
your  home  or  otfice,  then  you  make  your  decision 
— no  salesman  to  influence  or  hurry  yen— if  you 
keep  it,  you  pay  only  one  month's  rent  down  ; 
it  will  earn  its  own  way  thereafter. 

5top  Paying  in  Ten  Months— No  interest  — no 
chattel  mortgage — no  collectors — no  publicity- 
no  delay.  Positively  the  best  typewriter  value 
ever  given— the  best  selling  plan  ever  devised. 

If  You  Own  a  Typewriter  Now— trade  it  in  as  part 
payment  — we  will  be  liberal  with  yon.  If  you 
are  renting  an  old  typewriter,  you  will  want  to 
send  it  bacK  wlien  you  see  this  one. 
-Send  your  name  and  address  on  coupon  and  we 
will  tell  you  more  about  this  unusual  offer- 
more  about  this  splendid  typewriter  it  won't 
L(jst  you  anything  and  yon  will  be  under  no 
obligation  —  we  won't  send  a  salesman.  Tear 
out  the  coujjon  now. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 

159LR  N.  State  Street,  Chicago 

..........  COC/POi\f.......... 


TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
159  LR  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 

Vou  may  send,  without  placing  me  under  any 
obligation,  further  information  of  your  type- 
writer offer. 

iVame 

.■\  ddress 

.My  old  machine  is  a No 


"^OdMT^^^ 


Tlumed 


are  better  than  marking  ink  for  wearing  apparel, 
household  linen,  etc.  Your  name  can  be  inter- 
woven with  a  fine  cambric  tape  in  Fast  Colors. 
12  dozen  full  names  $2.00, 6  dozen  $1.25,  3  dozen 
8Sc.  Other  prices  on  application.  Have  your  friends' 
names  woven.    An  Ideal  Gift.    .Send  for  Samples  to 

J.  &  J.  CASH.  Ltd. 

600  Chestnut  St..  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Orders  can  be  placed  through  your  dealer. 


\  lometrie,  and  other  asf  rophysical  investi- 
gation, that  the  ordinary  reader  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  a  plain  idea  of  what  most 
of  it  means.  The  book  therefore  is  "  pop- 
ular '■  only  in  an  astronomical  sense;  and 
here  it  will  be  interesting  mainly,  perhaps, 
as  a  record  of  Dr.  Abbott's  own  conclusions, 
which  he  admits  are  often  "  heretical." 
One  of  the  most  easily  understood  and 
interesting  of  the  chapters  is  the  last, 
which  discusses  "  The  Sun  among  the 
Stars,"  and  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Laplacian  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  the  solar  system,  outlining 
against  it,  if  not  offering  in  its  place,  a 
hypothesis  which  explains  the  formation  of 
the  sun  and  planets  by  a  method  of  "  cap- 
ture." To  every  one,  however,  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  physics  and  mathematics  as 
applied  to  astronomy,  the  volume  will 
prove  of  great  value  and  novelty. 

Brearley,  Harry  Chase.  Animal  Secrets  Told.  A 
Book  of  "Whys."  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  275.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes   &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  intended  for  young  read- 
ers, and  designed  to  answer  questions  that 
would  occur  to  a  youngster  interested  in 
animal  life  and  adaptations  of  means  to 
ends.  The  matter  is  presented  in  a  way 
to  concentrate  attention,  while  stimulating 
curiosity,  by  taking  up  in  successive 
chapters  the  eyes,  noses,  ears,  mouths, 
tongues,  teeth,  bills,  feet,  tails,  covering, 
and  protection  of  many  living  creatures. 
This  enables  the  author  to  compare  and 
(contrast  structures  and  facilities  in  a  very 
instructive  manner.  To  this  end  the  illus- 
trations are  of  great  assistance — especially 
the  many  drawings  scattered  through  the 
text;  for  the  dozen  page-pictures  from 
photographs  by  Sanborn,  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  are  mainly  useful  as 
embellishments.  The  statements  and  the 
deductions  from  them  are  all  made  with 
much  intelligence,  and  in  a  lively  style 
easily  understood  and  likely  to  interest; 
so  that,  bearing  its  object  in  mind,  the 
book  may  be  heartily  recommended. 

I>OUgIas,  London  M.  The  Bacillus  of  Long  Life. 
A  Manual  of  the  Preparation  and  Souring  of  Milk 
for  Dietary  Purposes,  together  with  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Use  of  Fermented  Milks  from  the 
Karliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  and  their  Wonder- 
ful Effect  on  the  Prolonging  of  Human  Existence. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  168.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

As  one  may  .see  from  this  descriptive 
title,  this  latest  addition  to  the  Science 
Series  is  a  full  restatement  of  a  matter 
which  has  been  made  famous  by  Metchni- 
koff,  and  has  excited  much  attention  in 
Europe.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  complete 
philosophy  and  guide  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  theory,  or  in  preparing  the 
milk  ferments  needed. 

Rogers,  Julia  E.  Wild  Animals  Every  Child 
Should  Know.  Decorated  cloth,  12mo,  pp.  ;!84. 
12  illustrations.  Carden  City:  I^oubleday,  I'age  & 
Co.     $1.20  net. 

This  is  a  characteristic  contribution  to  the 
series,  "  What  Every  Child  Should  Know," 
by  a  lady  who  lias  written  several  of  the 
preceding  volumes,  choosing  cognates  top- 
ics. The  book  is  divided  into  many  small 
essays,  each  on  some  ones  animal — all  such 
as  may  be  seen  commonly  in  our  rural 
parts,  or  are  liktjly  to  be  met  with  in 
menageries;  and  the  facts  related  are 
unexceptionable  in  respect  to  truth,  altho 
scarcely  any  authority  is  mentioned  except 
Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday.  The  writing  is  well 
done,  too,  in  a  simple,  straightforward 
stjde  which  will  be  easily  read  and  under- 


stood bj^  the  average, schoolboy  or  school- 
girl; but  it  is  not  very  Uvely.  Few  stories 
or  anecdotes  are  told,  probably  for  fear  of 
creating  the  wrong  impression  which  has 
been  given  of  late  by  the  romanticists  in 
this  field.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem 
an  excellent  little  reading-book  for  young- 
sters, and  likely  to  interest  many  of  them 
greatly.  It  can  be  recommended  also  for 
school  and  Sunday-school  libraries.  All 
the  illustrations  are  from  photographs  of 
living  animals. 

Semple,  Ellen  Churchill.  Influences  of  Geo- 
graphic Environment  on  the  Basis  of  Ratzel's 
System  of  Anthropo-Geography.  8vo,  pp.  683.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $4  net. 

The  wide  field  of  information  covered  by 
this  useful  and  painstaking  production 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  chapter- 
headings:  Operation  of  Geographic  Fac- 
tors in  History;  Classes  of  Geographic 
Influences;  Society  and  States  in  Relation 
to  the  Land;  Movements  of  Peoples  in 
Their  Geographical  Significance;  Geo- 
graphical Location;  Geographical  Area; 
Geographical  Boundaries;  Coast  Peoples; 
Oceans  and  Enclosed  Seas;  Man's  Rela- 
tion to  the  Water;  The  Anthropo-Geog- 
raphy of  Rivers;  Continents  and  Their 
Peninsulas;  Island  Peoples;  Plains, 
Steppes,  and  Deserts;  Mountain  Barriers 
and  Their  Passes;  Influences  of  a  Moun- 
tain Environment;  The  Influences  of  Ch- 
mate  upon  Man.  Th«  author's  "  method 
of  research  has  been  to  compare  typical 
peoples  of  all  races  and  all  stages  of  culture 
and  development  living  among  similar 
geographic  conditions."  Then  if  they 
"  manifested  similar  or  related  social, 
economic,  or  historical  development,  it 
\vas  reasonable  to  infer  that  such  similar- 
ities were  due  to  environment  and  not  to 
race."  The  author  takes  the  position 
that  man  can  no  more  be  "  scientifically 
studied  apart  from  the  ground  which  he 
tills,  or  the  land  over  which  he  travels, 
or  the  seas  over  which  he  trades  than  polar 
bear  or  desert  cactus  can  be  understood 
apart  from  its  habitat."  In  the  light  of 
that  statement  and  of  the  excellent  and 
cautious  treatment  of  such  a  variety  of 
themes — all  showing  remarkable  research 
— teachers,  educators,  legislators,  and  men 
in  public  positions  may  have  to  revi.se 
some  of  their  ideas.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  there  are  valuable  reference  notes. 
There  are  also  numerous  maps  and  a  good 
index. 

Zahin,  Albert  Francis.  Aerial  Navigation.  A 
Popular  Treatise  on  the  (Jrowth  of-  Air  Craft  and  on 
Aeronautical  Meteorology.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo, 
pp.  500.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  general  scope  and  purpose  of  this 
book  are  well  indicated  in  the  title  quoted 
above.  Professor  Zahhi  has  been  identified 
from  its  very  start  with  the  science  of 
aviation,  making  it  a  study  and  partici- 
[)ating  in  much  of  th(s  early  experimenta- 
tion, especially  by  Professor  Langley.  He 
traces  the  origin  and  history  of  ballooning, 
d(svoting  the  first  third  of  the  book  to  this 
branch,  with  special  reference  to  dirigible 
balloons.  The  structure  of  th(s  various 
forms  of  these  is  fully  explained  and 
reasoned  on;  and  the  history  of  their 
performances  detailed.  In  th(s  same  cir- 
cumstantial and  intelligent  way  the  devel- 
opment of  gliders  and  flying-machines  is 
treated  at  length,  and  in  a  way  which  is 
not  only  easily  comprehensible,  but  very 
interesting  to  any  one  who  cares  at  all 
(.Continued  on  page  440) 
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IF  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  the  Hupp-Yeats 
is  the  best  praised  electric  car  in  America. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  advertising  of  electric  pleasure  vehicles  recognize  this 
fact.  Take  any  well-known  publication  of  but  a  short  twelvemonth  ago;  look  at 
the  illustrations  of  electric  cars  displayed  in  it.  You'll  see  an  absolute  uniformity 
of  high-hung  bodies,  with  their  attendant  awkwardness  of  construction  and  style. 

Then  came  the  Hupp-Yeats,  a  town-car  designed  and  built  for  twentieth  century  needs,  from  which 
all  antiquated  construction  ideas  have  been  discarded. 

Its  safe,  graceful,  low-hung  construction  made  an  instant  appeal  to  the  public.  Exceptionally  easy  to 
enter  or  leave,  it  had  none  of  the  dangerous  tendency  to  skid  or  swerve  which  is  so  pronounced  a  feature 
of  the  old-fashioned  high-body  electrics. 

The  Hupp-Yeats,  then,  became  immediately  the  car  of  fashion.  Other  makers  who  came  to 
criticize  saw  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  and  remained  to  copy. 

So  today,  electric  car-makers  everywhere  are  adopting,  so  far  as  possible,  the  construction  features  made 
famous  by  the  Hupp-Yeats.  A  comparison  of  their  output  today  with  that  of  a  year  ago  will  readily 
demonstrate  this. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  many  of  the  l■>e^t  features  of  this  desifjii  arc  exclusive  to  the  Hupp-^'eat^  aiul  are  pro- 
tected by  letters-patent. 

Six  models— $5000  to  $1750. 

Regular  equipment  includes  Hycap  Exides  Hattciy  unci  (Joodyear  loiip-distance  No-Kim-Cut  'rire>;  .Mot/.  Cushion 
Tires  at  additional  cost. 

Write  for  booklet. 

R-C-H  CORPORATION,  133  Lycaste  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 

BRANCHES:  Boston,  563  BoyUton  St.;  Buffalo,  1225  Main  St.;  Cleveland,  2122  Euclid  Ave.;  ChicaKO,  2021  Michi- 
tran  Ave.;  Denver.  1620  Broadway;  Detroit,  Woodward  and  Warren  Avcs.;  Kansas  City,  3501  MainSt.;  Los  AngoUs. 
1242  So.  Flower  St  ;  Minneapolis,  1206  Hennepin  Ave.;  New  York,  1989  Broadway ;  Philadelphia.  30  No.  Broad  St.; 

Atlanta,  548  Pcachtree  St. 
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The  "Millionaire-Maker" 

for  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 

"Where  there's  a  Typewriter  there  should  he  a  Mimeograph" 

THIS  inexpensive  machine — The  Edison  Rotary  Mimeo- 
^rapli — has  helped  to  make    milHonaires.       More   than 

30,000  merchants  and  manufacturers  use  it  constantlj*. 

Every  hour  of  every  business  day  it  is  increasing  earnings  and  cutting 
expenses  in  thousands  of  stores,  offices,  factories  and  shops. 

It  is  lining  work  in  minutes  that  once  took  days  and  weeks.  It  is  doingrlwork  for  pennies  that 
would  otherwise  cast  doUars. 

The  ■■  Rotar>-"  is  in  reality  an  emergency ''printing  press  that  reels  off  exact  duplicates  of 
typewriting  or  handwriting  with  marvelous  speed  and  accuracy. 

—The  otic  supreme  machine  for  slioii,  eiuieli  runs,  wJiere  time  is  of  vital  moment ! 

With  the  "  Rotary"  at  your  command  you  can,  at  almost  a  moment's  notice,  bombard  your  en- 
tire mailing  list  with  letters,  quotations  and  propositions.  You  can  have  your  business-bringing 
messiige  in  the  mails  before  the  words  get  cold. 

An   Automatic   Business-Builder,  Time-Saver 

and  Expense-Cutter 

One  of  the  largest  vehicle  and  automobile  concerns  in  the  country  saved  twenty  times'ttie  cost 
of  this  machine  on  the    very  firt  job  it  tackled  in  1909.     Since  then  it  has  saved  this  concern 

tliousands  of  dollars,  and  they're  using  it  today. 
Unlimited  actual  experiences  of  keen,  shrewd 
business  men  are  on  record,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
the  "  Rotary,"  have  routed  competition  and  an- 
nexed new  trade  territory — duplicating  does  it. 

Edison  Rotary  76 
Mimeograph 

will  perfectly  reproduce  a 
thousand  or  two  copies  from  a 
single  original,  at  a  speed  of 
50  to  100  copies  per  minute. 
This  at  a  cost  of  about  20c  as 
against  the  printer's  $4  or  $5. 
A  clerk  can  do  the  work.  Just 
turn  the  crank  and  feed  the 
paper— the"Rotary"  does  the 
rest.  The  automatic  self-inking  device 
does  away  with  all  ink  muss. 

Save  50%  to  90%  of  Your  Printers'  Bills ! 

You  can  do  it  with  the  "Rotary."  Print 
as  many  duplicate  copies  as  you  want, 
when  you  want  them,  without  exasperat- 
ing delays.  From  3,000  to  4,000  per  hour. 
No  "  leaks"  of  confidential  information 
due  to  having  work  done  outside.  The 
"Rotary"  is  .salesman,  correspondent, 
advertiser  and  systematizer— all  in  one 
simple  machine. 

Ask  for  Free  Demonstration,  Books  and  Samples  of  Work 

.\n  a<-tual  working  test  will  prove  the  merit  of  the  "  Rotary."  The  result  will  open  your  eyes 
to  the  tremendous  advantag<'s  of  tliis  simple,  swift,  smooth-running,  money-making  machine. 

Comparison  will  prove  the  suprema<-y  of  the  "  Rotjiry"  over  all  other  duplicating  machines  in 
economy,  speed  and  ethciency.  Write  at  once  for  descriptive  literature.  Ask  for  our  "TO"  catalog, 
"Testimony  from  Users"  and  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY,  Makers,  732  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 


Price  $45, 

Inclading  all 
Supplies  for 
Typewriter 
Reproduc- 
tion 

A  Multitude  of  Uses 

in   Stores,    Shops,  Offices,   Factories 

riie  Kdison  Rotary  Mimoograph  is  adapted  to  an 
almost  unlLinited  numlx-r  of  uses  and  an  endless  variety 
of  work  in  practically  every  progressive  business. 

The  <iuick  reproduction  of  letters  (typewritten  or 
handwritten)  Iteads  tlie  list,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  its  miscellaneous  uses. 

F^ich  line  of  business  constantly  requires  a  lot  of  quick 
copies  of  sontething.  Printers  wax  fat  on'  this  class  of 
work.    Tliey  cannot  co/Hpefc  with  the  "Rotary." 


15-B  Murray  Street,  New  York 


Agencies  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


THE    '  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sumplu  Box  l.'jc. 
\l  \€.  \l(  I    «  JLII'    COMI'A.W,  WKW  YORK  CIT» 

l.irf.st  Clij.  Mak'Ts  in  llie  World." 


This  Cabinet  ^'"fl;;' 

ifhcd  foldcn,  44"  long.  24" 
widr-.  has  draweri,  extension 
^  slide,  roll  front,  paper 
cabinet  etc..  as  shnwn. 
We  a<>H  it  at  a  low  [nireto 
introducoftur  Office  Fur- 
niture—D.sks.  Chairs. 
Tabh-8.  Fil.s,  B'^»k  Ciw- 
es.  etc.  Ask  for  prices 
and  Catalog  A'o.  2:i3. 

We  Make  Oood 
Upholstered     Faroitore 

Turkish  and  fMd   K.-kr-rs.   Parlor 

and  Library  huit4;a.  l^v>nports  and 

C^mchfs  in  Oak  and  Maho^anr.  Flnn- 

(>^v.T<?d  in  Jn-st  Ir-ather  mon<'y 

,    .  _  .  -    .  _.       Ask  for  prifcs   and    Cntat'»/ 

No,  433.    E.  H.  BtAfford  Mfg.  Co..  McClnrgBldg.,  CUcako.  111. 


•  ats,      Lodre 
J  Furniture, 
d^rt,  mission  and  ri^ul 
riU    bay— CTrry    in.  r.-    ifuarttnt'od 


liSIiS^ETvrBER' '  THE  NAME  ;S:  ? 

Mfin 

illltAss^  speg:t:acle 


H-7    Guards,  prop>erly   adjusted,    make 
Shur-ons 

Surely  On  to  Stay  On 

H-7  Guards  make  Shur-ons  a  source  of  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  never  been  abl'? 
to  even  wear  eyeglasses. 

//  i/our  optician  will  not  supplu  H-7  Shur-on 
Guards,  Ttriie  us. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 
Ejtablulicd  ISM  Ave.  K.  Rocheittr.  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  438) 

for  this  new  and  wonderful  line  of  human 
achievement. 

Even  more  important  to  the  large  body 
of  men  who  are  thinking  they  may  become 
amateurs  of  the  sport  of  aviation  is  the 
extensive  account  given  of  the  medium  in 
which  air-craft  must  navigate.  In  par- 
ticular the  factors  are  discust  which 
affect  the  density  and  motion  of  the  air. 
These  are  the  factors  which  are  of  most 
value  in  calculating  the  lifting-power  of  a 
flying-machine  and  its  stability,  guidance, 
and  speed.  Altogether,  the  book  is  perhaps 
the  mos^  comprehensive  and  scientific 
which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  science  of 
air-navigation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mechanics  of  construction;  and  it  is  very 
full  in  its  history  of  the  development  of 
the  art. 

OTHER    RECENT    BOOKS 

Burton,  Theodore  E.  Corporations  and  the 
State.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  [250.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton   &  Co.    $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  in  1910  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  by  Senator  Burton,  supple- 
mented by  additional  chapters,  the  last  of 
which  was  written  subsequently  to  the 
antitrust  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  relates  to  the  state  of  affairs  produced 
in  respect  to  corporations  by  that  decision. 

Cumont,  Franz.  Oriental  Religions  in  Roman 
Paganism.  With  an  introductory  essay  by  Grant 
Showerraan.  Cloth,  pp.  xxiv,  298.  Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.    $2  net. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
American  students  labor  is  the  frequent 
necessity  of  sending  inquirers  to  the  un- 
translated works  of  foreign  scholars. 
Unless  the  inquirer  happen  to  be  equipped 
with  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  range  of  his 
study  is  often  rather  limited.  One  of  the 
books  for  which  students  of  religious 
history  have  been  waiting  is  the  present 
translation.  In  this  Professor  Cumont  is 
discussing  the  wider  field  of  which  his 
earlier  "  The  Mysteries  of  Mithra  "  forms 
a  part.  Scholars  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  recognize  that  the  Roman  Empire 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  stirring 
periods  of  religious  activity  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  multiplied  forms 
of  the  older  religions,  the  appearance  of 
new  cults,  the  rapid  spread  of  new  con- 
ceptions across  the  Empire,  and  the  fusion 
of  new  elements  and  old  blend  together  to 
make  the  study  of  this  field  extremely  com- 
plicated and  abundantly  fascinating.  One 
hardly  realizes  the  extent  to  which  modern 
religious  ideas  found  their  source  and 
their  coloring  in  this  period.  There  is 
probably  no  book  easily  accessible  so 
autlioritative  and  satisfactory.  Student;; 
will  praise  the  translator  for  his  inclusion 
of  all  the  foot-notes.  Additional  interest 
in  this  work  is  aroused  by  the  fact  that 
the  author  was  recently  in  America  lec- 
turing upon  this  subject. 

The  Golden  Bough.  Third  Edition,  part  III. 
The  Dying  God.  By  J.  G.  Frazer.  8vo,  pp.  xii-305. 
New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $3.25 
net. 

Dr.  Enoch  Pond  of  Bangor  once  startler! 
an  audience  by  the  opening  words  of  hi ; 
sermon,  "When  (Jod  died."  For  modern 
civilized  man  mortality  is  disassociated 
from  deity;  "death"  and  "God"  seem  con- 
tradictions. Not  so  with  primitive  man, 
however,  or  even  with  some  peoples  as  far 
advanced  as,  for  instance,  the  Egyptians. 
In  this  third  volume  of  the  new  edition  of 
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"  The  Golden  Bough  "  (the  fourth  was  is- 
sued in  1906)  Mr.  Fraser  takes  up  for  study 
this  central  idea  of  a  divinity  that  is  mortal. 
But  his  principal  concern  is  with  human 
deities  in  the  persons  of  kings  to  whom  di- 
vinity is  attributed.  The  volume  has  part 
in  the  development  of  his  central  theme 
concerning  vegetation  gods.  And  he  has 
culled  from  all  sources  the  customs  con- 
cerning kings  with  divine  attributes  whose 
reigns  were  cut  short  either  because  their 
powers  were  failing  or  after  reigns  of  stated 
lengths.  This  ending  was  either  voluntary, 
sometimes  self-inflicted,  or  effected  by  their 
subjects.  And  the  connection  with  vege- 
tation is  made  in  that  the  continuance  of 
(principally)  agricultural  success  depended 
upon  the  possession  of  a  god-king  whose 
powers,  and  consequently  his  ability  to 
affect  favorably  the  harvests,  were  unim- 
paired. Not  only  are  history  and  custom 
drawn  upon,  but  the  reminiscences  of  the 
facts  in  saga  and  legend  are  used.  A  long 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "Killing  of  the 
Tree  Spirit,"  and  the  advance  of  mankind 
from  ruthless  killing  of  the  few  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  many  is  implicitly  shown.  Mr. 
Frazer's  industry  makes  his  works  a  mine 
of  wealth  for  students  of  anthropology  and 
of  the  development  of  law,  custom,  and  re- 
Ugion.  Many  of  the  facts  are  used  by  other 
workers  in  the  field,  but  the  author's  eyes 
are  always  open  to  the  newest  light.  He, 
the  publishers,  and  the  special  public  to 
whom  he  appeals  deserve  felicitation  on 
this  new  part.  The  third  edition  is  to  be 
completed  in  two  more  volumes  which 
should  be  of  absorbing  interest. 

Goodell,  Charles  L.  Followers  of  the  Gleam. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  277.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.    $1  net. 

In  the  studies  of  conversion  presented 
here,  Dr.  Goodell  desires  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  conversion  has  played  a  very  large 
part  in  the  Uves  of  men  who  are  not  sunken 
or  degraded,  and  that  such  experiences  are 
much  more  common  in  the  minister's  ex- 
perience than  the  kind  of  which  Mr.  Begbie 
has  written  so  well.  The  chapters  deal 
with  a  large  variety  of  religious  experiences 
most  of  which  have  come  under  the  author's 
own  observation.  Dr.  Goodell  believes 
that  conservation  is  better  than  reclama- 
tion and  the  book  unconsciously  testifies 
to  his  practise.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  believe  that  the  practical  effects  of 
Christian  experience  form  the  best  test  of 
its  value. 

Hillls,  Mrs.  Newell  Dwight.  The  American 
Woman  and  Her  Home.  Cloth,  pp.  186.  New 
York:    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    $1  net. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  hysterical 
discussion  of  woman's  sphere,  which  is 
now  ranging  from  the  astounding  views  of 
a  Kipling  to  the  belligerency  of  a  Mrs. 
Pankhurst — by  which  the  former  may  be 
justified — and  to  find  in  "  the  home 
thoughts  of  a  gifted  woman "  calm  and 
reas()nal)le  treatment  of  a  somewhat  over- 
worked theme.  Mrs.  Ilillis  sees  life  stead- 
ily and  sees  it  whole.  In  the  three  qualities 
which  in  the  dedication  of  this  book  she 
wishes  for  her  daughters — unselfishness, 
gentleness,  strength — may  be  found  a 
solution  of  many  probl(>ms  of  present-flay 
womanhood.  The  success(\s  and  failures 
of  chara<'t<T  and  the  infhicncc  of  Amer- 
ican women  in  college,  in  the  home,  in 
society,  in  the  church,  are  wi.sely  srt  forth. 
One's  sympathy  quickens  in  reading  the 
description  of  the  home-lif(!  of  the  work- 
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What  Prof.  Anderson  Did 
for  Your  Doctor 

Prof.  Anderson  invented  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed   Rice  just  to  meet  physicians' 
requirements. 

He  never  dreamed  of  making  foods  so  enticing. 

He  made  them  for  ease  of  digestion.      He  aimed  to  supply,  without  tax  on  the 
stomach,  the  nutriment  of  the  whole  grain. 

Now  22,000,000  dishes  a  month  are  eaten   solely  because  folks  enjoy  them.     But  a 
great  many  people,  on  physicians'  directions,  employ  them  because  of  their  easy  digestion. 

Each  Grain  Exploded 

The  grains   are   sealed  up  in  huge  guns.      Then  the  gnns  are  revolved  for  sixty 
minutes  in  a  heat  of  550  degrees. 

That's  twice  hot  oven  heat. 

The  moisture  in  the  grain  is  thus  converted  to  steam.     And  the  steam,  under  press- 
ure, permeates  every  particle. 

When  the  guns  are  unsealed  the  steam   explodes.     Every  food  granule   is  literally 
blasted  to  pieces. 

That's  the  whole  object.     Easy  digestion  requires  this  breaking  of  granules. 

Cooking,  baking  and  toasting  break  some  of  them.     But  this  method  alone  blasts 
them  all  into  atoms. 

As  a  result,  digestion  begins  before  the  grains  reach  the  stomach. 

Puffed  Wheat,  10c  g^;^^^^" 
Puffed  Rice,  15c        welt'"^ 


Now  here's  the  other  side. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size — made  four  times  as  porous  as 
bread.     Yet  the  coats  are  unbroken. 

Each  grain  is  made  up  of  a  myriad  cells,  each  surrounded  by  toasted  walls. 

The  grains  melt  in  the  mouth  because  they  are  porous.  Yet  they  are  crisp.  And 
they  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 

They  are,  by  all  odds,  the  most  delicious  of  all  ready  cooked  cereal  foods. 

How  Folks  Use  Them 

All  users  serve  them  w;ith  sugar  and  cream.  Most  users  at  times  mix  them  with 
their  dishes  of  fresh  or  canned  fruits. 

With  bananas,  for  instance.  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice  forms  a  delicious,  nut- 
like blend. 

Girls  use  them  in  candy  making.     Boys  eat  them  like  peanuts  when  at  play. 

But  their  largest  use,  probably,  is  like  crackers  in  milk.  Between  meals  or  bed- 
time— whenever  one  is  hungry — this  is  the  ideal  dish.  Kor  these  foods,  remember, 
are  easy  to  digest. 

You  are  missing  a  treat — you  and  the  folks  at  your  ta!)le— until  you  try  Puffed 
Wheat  or  Puffed   Rice. 

The  Quaker  Q^ts  (o^\pa^y 


(23C) 


Sole  Makers — Chicago 
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No  More  Tire  Troubles 
On  Electric  Cars 

Madam,  you  can  now  have  tires  that  won't  puncture 
or  skid.  And  these  tires  are  just  as  easy-riding  as  prop- 
erly-inflated pneumatics.      No    trouble    to    put    them  on. 

Thousands  of  women  who  drive  elec- 
trics have  found,  in  Motz  Cushion 
Tires,  the  happy  solution  of  tire 
problems.  They  will  never  use  any 
other  tires. 

Let  their  lire  experience  be  your 
guide  in  buying. 

You  will  thus  avoid  the  annoyance  of 
pneumatic  tires  and  the  discomfort  of 
hard,  solid  rubber  tires. 

.And  Motz  Cushion  Tire.s  will  save 
you  many  a  dollar.  For  tire  up-keep 
will  be  eliminated  and  you  will  have 
tires  that  give  five  times  the  mileage  of 
the  most  costly  pneumatic. 

Motz  Cushion  Tires  are  guaranteed 
for  lo.ooomiles — two  years.  Pneumatic 
tires  average  less  than  3,ooo. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  an  electric 
you  may  rhoo.se,  you  can  have  Motz 
Tire  equipment  if  you  ask.  Nearly 
all  makers  of  electrics  are  glad  to  equip 
with  Motz  Cushion  Tires,  even  tiiough 
they  cost  more  than  pneumatic  or  solid 
tires.  These  makers  know  the  money 
will  come  back  to  them,  because  Motz 
Cushion  Tires  make  their  cars  more 
pleasurable  and  hence  more  popular. 

Should  you  now  own  an  electric 
equipped  with  pneumatic  or  solid  tires, 
don't  imagine  it  "  too  much  trouble" 
to  change  to  Motz  Cushion  Tires. 
Motz    Cushion  Tires  tit    anv  standard 


Pneumatic  resiliency  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  double,  notched  treads,  under- 
cut sides,  slantwise  bridges  and  secret 
processed  rubber. 

A — in  the  picture  shows  double,  notched  treads. 
B  —shows  undercut  sides. 
C — shows  slanturise  bridges. 

D     shows  absorbing  means  ^vhen  passing  over 
an  obstruction. 

clincher,  universal  quick-detachable  or 
demountable  rim. 

We  publish  an  attractive  and  interesting 
little  book  on  Motz  Cushion  Tires.  It 
reproduces  letters  from  owners  of  Motz- 
equipped  electrics,  telling  tlieir  tire  ex- 
perience. May  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 
Please  ask  for  Motz  booklet  98.  Please 
mention   make  and  model  of  your  car. 

The  Motz  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Factories  and  Executive  Offices:   AKRON,    0. 

BRANCHES 
1737    Broadway,   New    York;    2023    Michigan 
Avenue,    Chicago;    999     Woodward    Avenue, 
Detroit;  409  E.  15th  Street,  Kansas  City. 

il'^e  a/so  Ma7iufaciure  lyentomitabU  Solid 
a?ui  Cushio7t    'rires  for  Cotntnercial  Curs. 


iml 


EfSf^l^ 


FOR  WALLS 

AND 
CEILINGS 

<.l)t>  U.N  l.lkK  niM  :  l.iMlkN  l.lkK  U  ll.l.  \  iTKi; :  \  III  CAN  W.t.SII  IT 
.\  beautiful  illUBtniti'.l  l),>cik  nf  '1\  c  iiors  ^luil  Fhotonniphs 
nent  free.     Send  M>ur  niimt'  and  ad(ir**.,H  to  the 
KRV<4T«»:M':  V.tK\l«>H  CO.  Ilr<><>kl.yn,   \.  1. 


All  Metal  Garage  ! 


Fireproof,   storm-proof,  vandal-jjrool 
Ea-sy  to  put  up  or  take  down  ;  artistically 
designed.     No  wood!     Made  in  rigid,  per- 
fect joining  sections — steel  frames  covered 
with  heavy  corrugated  iron.    And 

THE    OHIO    F»ORTftBLE 

is  Ku  iranteed  rust-proof  for  51,  year.s  ! 
Cheaper  than  wood.     Write  to- 
</rt>'trirspecial  G.iragc  Kolder 
_^^^^t^^_^     'rjiviiiK    complete    <lcscrip- 
^^'^L'S^S^^^m^^^T  11?,  si<;es  and  prices. 

^^"^j^H^^^^^^^I  .        /    Tbe  Ohio  Cormf  ated 
^^"^^'^^^'^        ,1/  Culvert  Co. 


Ml  ll.KIO 

Wrtl-tnr  p.    .|  - 
Ofltlun 


V  pi   H.Mi'l.M.lowii.O. 
llth.T  rtyl.s  .,f   all- 
n.rliil  portjililfs  for  ^ 
Miany    porp" 
Writ-  for  ,  ifx- 


ATWOOD 

FIT- RITE    SUSPENDERS 

ADJUSTABLE  to 
fit  larfj^e  or  slim 
men  with  round,  square 
or  uneven  shoulders. 
Act  as  a  hrace  —  free, 
eas\ . 

No  button  strain. 
Pants  haiifr  smoothly. 
Finest      webhinfT,     with 
best    ieatluT    anil     brass 
trimminj^s. 

Guaranti-c<l  to  satisfy. 

At  All  Good  Shops 
Or  By  Mail  50  cts. 

ATWOOD  SUSPENDER  CO,, 

SCHENECTADY,  N.y. 

Can't    Slip  From  Shoulders 


ing-girls  in  the  cities.  Especially  salutary 
is  the  amusing  chapter,  "  In  the  Light  of 
Foreign  Eyes,"  in  which  the  woman  of 
the  United  States  sees  herself  as  others 
see  her,  and  doubtless  resolves  at  once 
to  profit  by  the  surprizes  which  she  finds 
in  these  snap-shots  from  foreign  cameras. 

S«'ott,  Walter  Dill.  Increasing  Human  Efficiency 
in  Business.  8vo,  pp.  339.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Co.     $1.25. 

The  question  of  education  nowadays, 
when  not  distinctly  professional,  has 
largely  been  narrowed  down  to  prepara- 
tions for  practical  work  in  the  carrying  on 
of  trade  and  manufactures  and  the  admin- 
istration of  large  commercial  interests. 
This  is  the  tendency  of  the  day,  and  it  is  in 
vain  to  complain,  as  sometimes  is  done, 
that  art  and  literature  may  possibly  suffer 
from  it.  It  is  therefore  quite  in  1  he  spirit 
of  the  times  that  Mr.  Scott  has  written 
his  admirable  treatise.  Efficiency  in  busi- 
ness, he  tells  us,  is  to  be  increased  in 
several  ways.  Men  are  rendered  more 
competent  by  imitation,  that  is,  through 
the  influence  of  example.  To  put  among 
inefficients  one  who  is  efficient  stirs  the 
former  to  greater  efforts  after  improve- 
ment. This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  writer  handles  such  aids  to 
efficiency  as  Competition,  Loyalty,  Con- 
centration, Pleasure,  the  Love  of  the 
Game,  etc.  While  there  is  no  attempt 
at  scientific  arrangement,  or  a  statement 
of  abstract  principles  of  conduct,  the 
reader,  whether  the  employer  or  the  em- 
ployed, will  find  much  that  is  suggestive 
and  stimulating  in  this  series  of  essays. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  When  Knights  were  Bold. 
Pp.  366.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  MitHin 
Co.     1911.     $2. 

The  title  of  this  book  very  aptly  indi- 
cates its  character,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  so  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive  that  it  may  serve  equally  well 
as  a  work  of  reference  or  a  book  of  general 
reading.  It  presents  pictm'es  of  the  "man- 
ners of  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  those 
who  li\('d  betwf^en  the  eighth  and  the  fif- 
teenth ctMituries,"  and  explains  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  phrases  and  allusions  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  our  writings  or  every- 
day conversations — also  many  instincts 
and  superstitions  that  have  descended  to 
us  from  them.  All  the  picturesque  details 
of  knighthootl,  with  the  long  apprentice- 
ship of  page  and  squire,  the  medieval  tour- 
naments, manor  life,  and  life  in  the 
fortified  (pasties,  are  related  with  historical 
accuracy  and  the  fa.scination  of  romantic 
fiction.  The  author  has  collected  some 
intensely  interesting  facts  and  knows  how 
to  invest  those  facts  with  the  charm  of  a 
story,  describing  the  origin  of  the  different 
orders  of  monks,  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term  "hermit,"  the  establishment  of  mer- 
chant gilds,  and  the  great  markets  and  fairs. 
"It  was  a  time  of  contradictions,  and  ex- 
traordinary commingling  of  ignorance  with 
an  intense  desire  to  learn";  but  "to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  them  is  to 
understand  ourselves." 

The  book  is  fascinating,  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  its  pages  will  throw  much  light 
on  our  daily  reading  and  add  materially  to 
our  inU^n^st  in  the  romantic  life  of  the 
"Middh^  Ages." 

Tipple,  Ezra  S.  Some  Famous  Country  Parishes. 
With  illustrations  by  the  'author.  Cloth,  pp.  244. 
New  York:    Eaton   &  Mains.    $1.50  net. 

If  some  minister  in  a  rural  district  is 

j  feeling    discouraged   and    deprest   by    the 

difficulties  of  the  country  problem,  let   a 
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sagacious  friend  slip  into  his  study  this 
record  of  six  country  parishes  in  Englaiid. 
No  solution  other  than  that  of  personal 
investment  is  suggested  here,  but  one  feels 
the  encouragement  and  inspiration  that 
spring  from  simple  materials  made  great 
by  the  spiritual  devotion  of  strong  men. 
The  six  parishes  which  Professor  Tipple 
selects  are  Hursley,  where  John  Keble 
ministered;  Bemerton,  where  George  Her- 
bert wrote  his  quaint  poetry  and  practised 
the  maxims  that  immortalized  "  the 
Countrey  Parsoun  ";  Madeley,  the  parish 
of  John  Fletcher,  the  Swiss,  whose  pure 
soul  and  eloquent  English  made  him  a 
worthy  companion  of  the  Wesleys ;  Kidder- 
minster and  its  pastor,  Richard  Baxter, 
of  whom  Dean  Stanley  said,  "  Baxter 
without  ICidderminster  would  have  been 
but  half  of  himself,  and  Kidderminster 
without  Baxt^"  would  have  had  nothing 
but  its  carpets  ";  Somersby,  where  George 
Tennyson,  the  father  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
brought  up  his  large  "  nest  of  nightin- 
gales ";  and  Eversley,  which  Charles 
Kingsley  crowned  with  his  gifts  and  his 
devotion.  The  illustrations  have  the 
aptness  that  come  from  scenes  which  have 
escaped  the  postcard,  and  which  the  trav- 
eler from  a  moment's  glimpse  remembers 
always.  The  layman  as  well  as  the  pastor 
will  take  delight  in  the  charm  of  this  book. 

Washington,  Booker  T.  My  Larger  Education. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  313.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page   &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

"  We  get  our  preparation  for  a  great 
work  in  the  work  itself."  This  maxim, 
written  by  Washington  Gladden,  is  amply 
illustrated  in  the  career  of  Booker  Washing- 
ton. Under  the  title,  "My  Larger  Educa- 
tion," Mr.  Washington  relates  the  events 
and  describes  the  associations  of  his 
remarkable  life.  They  have  constituted  his 
school  of  experience,  and  in  them  the  most 
valuable  lessons  have  been  learned.  Thi.s 
second  chapter  of  Mr.  Washington's  auto- 
biography is  quite  as  unusual  as  that  pre- 
ceding it,  "  Up  from  Slavery."  His  teach- 
ers in  this  "  larger  education  "  include  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from  the 
cabins  of  Southern  plantations  to  the 
White  House  and  Windsor  Castle.  The 
light  which  the  narrative  throws  upon  the 
path  of  Mr.  Washington  brings  into  clear 
outline  many  characters  in  which  all  thf> 
world  is  interested — Theodore  Roosevelt, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
the  late  WiUiam  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Colonel 
Henry  Watterson,  the  late  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  Robert  C.  Ogden,  the  Hon. 
James  Bryce,  Lord  Morley.  From  such 
a  faculty  Mr.  Washington  has  taken  his 
postgraduat  t-  (course  !  But  he  has  learned 
much  from  his  own  race  as  well,  and  pays 
deserved  tribute  to  many  eminent  men  of 
color.  The  book  forms  a  valued  addition 
not  only  to  autobiographical  literature,  but 
also  to  the  history  of  a  race. 


Matched.  — Kniokek — "  What  did  they 
have  in  common?  " 

BocKEU — ''Gardening.  He  had  a  busi- 
ness plant,  and  she  had  widow's  weeds." — 
New  York  Suv. 


AH  About  It. — "  Tell  me  about  Spain, 
romantic  Spain." 

"  Well,"  said  the  motorist,  "  there  are  a 
few  bad  places  as  you  come  down  the 
mountains,  but  in  the  main  the  roads  are 
pretty  go<xl." — New  Yorh  World. 


STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT 

A  correction  can  be  maae  or  a 
blot  removed  from  Strathmore 
Parchment  without  the  si^n  of 
an  erasure.  That  is  because  the 
Strathmore  Quality  extends 
through  the  sheet.  ^  It  is  this 
depth  of  character  that  makes 
Strathmore  Parchment  the  bus- 
iness stationery  of  the  highest 
caste.  The  Strathmore  Parch- 
ment Test  Book  free  on  request. 

THE  STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO.. 

Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


^The  Strathmore  Quality" line  inclucL?s  KigK  caste  papers  for  artistic  printing!* 


Why  Physicians  Say 


IWflneral  Water  t^ 

Korciiiiirterof  a  century,  the  Hpleiid  ill  ho.ilth  viiluoof  1/  n  .'iLLrry  has  been  reoounizetl  l<>  pli>- 
sicianH     ThiH  ia  bi-cause  of:  Its  hinh  Hiilvent  pnwpr.     l.^ii  ..  ii'liTry  clpiiiis  tho  Hymcm  of  wimto. 

Its  purity  and  deliRbtful  palatnblo  qualitjr.  Pure  at  its  miurCL-  and  lakon  to  jou  pnro.  St-aled 
br  tho  most  pcrfi'ct  of  Hanitary  iiipihoda. 

Its  tino,  Hna|>py,  appi'tizing  propprt  icH.  LoiidondiTry  yivrs  the  HVMtt'm  what  it  nt^ods— aids 
dinoHtioii,  promotos good  health.    KffcrvrHcent  in  thri'p  tabli' sizes.    Plain  in  half-uallon  bvitib-.*. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  Londonderri/  locally,  write  us,  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied  at  once. 

Londonderry  Lithia  Spring    Water   Co.,  Nashua.  N.  H. 
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^ANGELUS 

A   Universal  Benefactor 


(' 


I 


IT  AVE  you  ever  paused  to  consider  the  fact  that  you  are 

*  ■'•  heir  to  all  the  ages  of  musical  genius?     That  the  works 

^\^      of  the  world's  greatest  composers  are  your   rightful  heritage?    ,A# 

TAre  you  satisfied  that  you  show  due  appreciation? 
The  ANGELUS  offers  the  medium  for  gratitude  and  appreciation  to 
^»l^       those    countless    thousands    who    love    music    and    to    the    many    who 
*^       are  themselves  but  indifferent  performers.      The  ANGELUS  is  their 
S         benefacto.'. 

# 
I 

'4v'5'      sf'solutely  obedient  to  your  will  and  responsive  to  your  mood. 

&%%■    *  _ 

This  perfect  accord  between  player-pianist  and  instrument  is  possible 
with  the  ANGELUS  because  of  its  patented  devices  and  exclusive 
features. 


The  ANGELUS  gives  you  the  technique  of  a  virtuoso  and  provides  ai^'^S 

you  with  the  means  to  instill  your  mdividuedity  into  the  music — to  give  it  \U^* 
your  own  interpretation.     You  can  play  any  composition  as  you  think  it       4 
should  be   played — as  you  want  it   played,   for   the    ANGELUS    is 


I. 


THE  PHRASING  LEVER  gives  com- 
plete  mastery  over  tempo  in  all  its  vaurying 
degrees.  With  no  other  player  device  is 
it  possible  to  obtain  the  same  beautiful, 
artistic  tempo  effects. 

THE  GRADUATING  MELODANT 
emphasizes  the  melody  whether  it  lie  in  the 
bsiss  or  treble,  while  the  accompaniment  is 
properly  subordinated.  Both  the  melody 
and  the  accompaniment  can  be  modulated 
at  your  will. 


THE  DIAPHRAGM  PNEUMATICS 
duplicate  the  pliant,  resilient  touch  of  the 
human  fingers. 

THE  ARTISTYLE  MUSFC  ROLL 
has  one,  and  one  only,  expression  line,  but 
nevertheless  it  indicates  accents  and  all 
changes  of  tempo  and  volume,  thus  pro- 
viding a  simple  but  complete  guide  to  an 
interpretation  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
poser's ideas. 

Knabe- Angelas  Emerson- Angelas  Angelas  Piano 

Grand  and  Upright  Grand  and  Upright  Upright 

Angelas  Piano  and  Gourley- Angelas  in   Canada 

THE 


X 


WILCOX    &    WHITE   COMPANY 

Pioneers  in  the  Player-Piano  Industry 
MERIDEN,  CONN. 
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gDheBEStUgm 

Cheapest  and  best  light  for  homes, 
stores,  factoiies.churchesand  public  halls. 
Makes  and  bums  iisowHRas.  Brighterthan 
electricity  oracetylene.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Over  200  styles.  Agents  wanted, 
.'rite  for  catalogue. 

cvJTHE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

.««^^^v     92  E.  5th  St^  Canton,  O. 


THE  SANITARY  DISHWASHER 

For  Family  Use 

NViiKhOH.  rinReR,  dries  und  polixhes 
thf  tdcihX,  delic.'ite  China-  Glasswiire 
— Hijvirwiire  in  3  to  5  miiiuteB. 
Cli-ariM  and  KtfrilizcR  dislicn  with 
HoaldinK  Hoaii.«uds  and  rinscH  them, 
rnniplLteljf  removinK  all  traeeB  of 
foo.l.  grease,  etc.  HandH  do  not 
much  welter.  Saves  labor,  time, 
towels.  breaknRe.     All  metal— com- 

let— RtrnnK— luRtR  a  lifetime. 

HjM-al>*-  thf  'Irudgi-ry  of  diHhwfushing  aa 
hundr»-.lH  i)f  worrifn  have.  Head  tln'ir 
|.1|.  r.  ill  ...ir  l...>klct.     WRITK  TODAY 


IMOS  <  fMllliifrre  IIIiIk., 


X    HT.\yi\'l\U  <'o. 

Iterroll,  Mii-hltriin 


"Volumes  could  be  written  in  their  praise, 
but — every  mother  will  know." 


WHITELA  W  SANITARY 

PAPER   DIAPERS 

to  be  worn  inside  the  reKiilar  diaper  and  deBtroyed 
when  Roiled— soft  as  velvet  —  perfectly  absorbent  — 
medicated  to  prevent  and  heal  chafing— shaped  to  fit. 

Dealers  sell  a.%  IHiipers  for  S."i<-.  We  ship  100  by 
express,  prepaid,  for  *1  i'j ;  Z')  for  35c. 

We  also  make  the  famouB  Whitelaw  Sanitary 
Papi-r  HIankets.  Healthful  and  warm  #».««»  IM'r 
dozen,  larue  size.  expresB  prepaid,  or  two  full  size  as 
sauiplcH,  poHlpaid  for  T.'jc. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

32  East  9th  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

A   BIRDMAN    IN    BATTLE 

''T^HE  sensation  of  Hying  over  the  camp 
-*-  of  a  hostile  army  and  having  his  aero- 
plane riddled  with  bullets  and  his  traveling- 
companion  wounded  is  described  by  Lieut. 
Giuseppe  Rossi,  of  the  Italian  Army,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  American.  Lieuten- 
ant Rossi  made  a  daring  flight  over  the 
Turkish  and  Arab  camp  outside  Tobruk,  in 
Tripoli,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  man  to 
command  a  crippled  aeroplane  in  an  actual 
engagement.  His  companion  was  Captain 
Montu.     Lieutenant  Rossi  writes: 

Captain  Montu  and  I  ascended  on  the 
morning  of  January  31  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  camp,  some  eighteen 
miles  distant.  We  were  out  on  a  recou- 
noitering  expedition,  and  also  to  test  a  new 
bomb. 

We  were  flying  at  a  height  of  *  some 
1,800  feet.  After  we  had  covered  half  the 
distance  to  the  camp  we  sighted  the  first 
group  of  Arabs,  who  at  once  opened  fire 
on  us.  At  this  point  I  felt  I  should  not 
be  sorry  to  abandon  our  trip,  but  was 
ashamed  at  my  want  of  coiu-age  and 
steered  resolutely  for  the  camp. 

After  signaling  to  my  comrade  to  have 
his  bomb  ready  to  drop  on  the  enemy,  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  center  of  the  camp, 
I  gave  a  second  signal  and  received  a 
response  from  Montu  that  the  bomb  had 
fallen.  In  order  to  watch  the  effect  I 
steered  to  the  left,  saw  a  thick  cloud  of 
dust  ri.se  from  the  ground,  and  men, 
horses,  and  camels  dashing  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  was  a  wonderful  sight;  the  bomb 
had  fulfilled  our  expectations. 

The  satisfaction  of  having  seen  Captain 
Montu's  bomb  play  havoc  in  the  enemy's 
camp  was  great,  but  the  two  men  soon 
discovered  that  their  troubles  had  just 
begun — and  no  slight  troubles  either.  The 
Lieutenant  continues: 

But  our  joy  over  this  realization  was 
greatly  damped  by  the  incessant  volleys 
which  were  fired  at  us.  I  endeavored  to 
escape  from  the  range  of  firing  by  making 
for  the  right,  but  had  to  give  up  the 
attempt  on  seeing  that  this  would  take  me 
right  into  the  enemy's  camp.  1  then 
steered  to  the  left,  and  to  my  fresh  sorrow 
discovered  that  a  ball  had  struck  the 
machine. 

I  tried  to  ascend  higher  in  the  air,  but 
in  vain.  Then  I  resolutely  set  my  course 
toward  the  left  side  of  the  camp,  when  my 
comrade  shouted  that  he  was  wounded. 

As  1  turned  l)a(!k  to  look  at  him  the 
motor  temporarily  stopt  and  the  machine 
began  to  descend.  Happily  the  motor 
started  again  immediately,  as  two  more 
l)ull('ts  struck  the  machine. 

The  motor  caused  me  great  difficulties, 
and  to  add  to  my  misfortunes  the  wind, 
which  had  been  favorable,  began  to  drive  me 
from  my  eour.s(^  The  Arabs  never  ceased 
firing.  For  a  moment  I  hung  up  in  the  air 
swaying  in  agony,  almost  beaten  by  the 
wind,  with  a  motor  on  which  I  could  no 
longer  rely,  with  a  fear  that  Montu  was 
fatallv  wounded  and  no  longer  master  of 
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his  actions,  which  would  inevitably  upset 
the  balance  of  the  machine. 

I  expected  death  every  minute,  but  we 
managed  gradually  to  return  to  our  head- 
quarters, when  Captain  Montu's  injuries 
were  attended  to.  Happily,  he  was  not 
fatally  wounded. 


BASEBALL    GENERALS 

COACHING  on  the  baseball  diamond 
has  become  an  exact  science,  and  has 
come  to  stay,  we  are  told  by  Christy 
Mathewson,  veteran  pitcher  of  the  New 
York  Giants,  writing  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
The  coacher  is  to  the  base-runners  what  a 
military  commander  is  to  a  private  on  the 
field  of  battle.  One  of  the  cleverest  field 
marshals  that  ever  managed  a  game  of 
baseball,  says  Mr.  Mathewson,  is  John  J. 
McGraw  of  the  Giants,  who  was  not  con- 
vinced of  the  efficacy  of  scientific  coaching 
until  he  had  the  need  of  it  brought  home 
to  him  in  a  great  crisis.  The  lesson  was 
learned  on  the  Polo  Grounds.  This  is  how 
the  incident  occurred: 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  player  on 
the  Giants  named  Harry  McCormick,  a 
left  fielder,  who  used  a  big  bat  and  could 
hit  the  ball  far.  One  day  the  Giants  were 
having  a  nip-and-tuck  struggle  "^hen 
McCormick  came  to  the  plate  and  knocked 
the  ball  to  the  old  center-field  ropes.  He 
came  speeding  around  the  bases,  and 
when  he  reached  third  it  looked  as  if  he 
could  roll  home  ahead  of  the  ball.  Cy 
Seymour  was  coaching  and  he  surprized 
everybody  by  rushing  out  and  tackling 
McCormick,  throwing  him  down  and  try- 
ing to  force  him  back  to  third  base.  But 
big  McCormick  got  the  best  of  the  struggle, 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  finally  scored, 
after  overcoming  the  obstacle  that  Sey- 
mour made.     That  run  Avon  the  game. 

"What  was  the  matter  with  you,  Cy?" 
asked  McGraw,  as  Seymour  came  to  the 
bench  after  he  had  almost  lost  the  game 
by  his  poor  coaching. 

"The  sun  got  in  my  ej^es  and  I  couldn't 
see  the  ball,"  replied  Seymour. 

"You'd  better  wear  smoked  glasses  the 
next  time  you  go  out  to  coach,"  replied 
the  manager.  The  batter  was  hitting  the 
ball  due  east,  and  the  game  was  being 
played  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  Seymour 
had  no  alibi.  From  the  moment  Cy  made 
that  mistake  McGraw  realized  the  value 
of  scientific  coaching,  which  means  ma- 
king the  most  of  every  Mt  in  'the-ffsnoe. 

Mr.  Mathewson  divides  coaching  into 
three  classes — defensive  coaching,  offensive 
coaching,  and  handling  the  crowd.  Offen- 
sive coaching  requires  good  judgment  and 
quick  action,  and  in  order  to  start  spec- 
tators yelling  at  the  right  time  the  coacher 
must  understand  the  psychology  of  the 
crowd.  John  MciGraw  is  possest  of  all 
these  qualifications,  his  admirer  tells  us 
in  the  following  paragraphs: 

I  have  always  held  that  a  good  actor 
with  a  knowledge  of  baseball  would  make 
a  good  eoatiher  because  it  is  the  acting 
that  impresses  a  base-runner,  not  the 
talking.      More   often    than    not    the   con- 


rfu  v^Tvioivsi 

tkenpotaLtoes  iivtke  seorvG  ^isco 

TKepotatoGS  will  ivot  ts^ste  of  tkc  oivioivs 


THE   fact   that   Crisco,   the 
absorb  odors  or  flavors  is 
It  seems  so  improbable  that 
ciate  that  it  is  true.     You  will 
you  actually  see  it  done. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  fry  onions 
in  Crisco,  strain  the  Crisco  through  a 
cloth,  then  fry  potatoes  in  the  same 
Crisco.  To  make  the  test  thoroughly 
convincing,  taste  the  potatoes  Jirst, 
and  you  cannot  detect  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  flavor  of  onion. 

This  is  equally  true  with  fish.  You 
can  fry  any  kind  of  fish,  smoked  or 
fresh,  in  Crisco  and  afterwards  use 
the  same  Crisco  for  frying  any  other 
food,  without  imparting  to  it  the 
slightest  fish  flavor.  By  straining 
Cnsco  you  can  use  and  re-use  it.  Not 
a  drop  need  be  thrown  away.  This 
one  advantage  alone  makes  the  use  of 
Crisco  a  decided  economy. 


new    cooking    product,    does    not 

unusually  interesting   lo   everyone. 

it  is  difficult  for  people  to  appre- 

not  be  convinced  completely  until 

You  will  like  a  Smokeless 
Kitchen 

When  frying  in  Crisco,  there  is 
neither  smoking  nor  scorching.  All 
cook  books  read  that  to  fry  in  lard, 
you  must  heat  it  "smoking"  hot. 
Before  lard  heats  to  the  proper  frying 
point,  it  begins  both  to  smoke  and 
burn.  To  fry  in  it,  you  often  have  to 
fill  your  kitchen  with  smoke  and  the 
burnt  lard  leaves  black  specks  on  the 
food.  You  can  heat  Crisco  very  much 
hotter  than  you  can  lard,  without 
causing  it  to  burn  or  smoke.  No 
distasteful  "frying  odor"  fills  your 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  you  will 
find  that  in  addition  to  tasting  better, 
the  foods  are  the  most  tempting,  appe- 
tizing fried  foods  you  have  ever  seen 
— crisp  and  deliciously  dry. 


On  request,  we  shall  mail  a  fully  illus- 
trated booklet,  showing  many  other 
advantages  of  Crisco.  the  new  and  here- 
tofore unknown,  strictly  vegetable  prod- 
uct for  frying,  for  shortening  and  for 
general  cooking. 

The  Procter  <t  Gamble  Co., 

Dept.   A.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Packages  25c.  50c,  and  $1.00 
except  in  the  Far  West 


pr  pryirvg  for  Sl>oi*tGmiv^ 


Hang  Your  Pictures 

(weighingupto  lOOlbs.) 

with  Moore  Push  de- 
vices. Their  tool-tempered  steel 
points  will  not  disfigure  plaster  walls. 

Moore  Push-Pins 

glass  heads, steel  points.  Try  them  forcil- 

end.Trs,siii:ill  pictures, etc.   I'ush  llieiii  in; 

no  hainiiiering,  Nos.land  2, 'jdi)?..  10c. 

Moore  Push-lesa  Hangrers 

(hr.iss  iiooks  stert  points  iiicliDrd  <l(m-ii%.ar<i  > 
will    support    h'tll-ftlcks,     mirrors,   etc.      Ni> 
niouMinif  rcquire<l;    no   picture   wire    need 
show.     U.isily  put   up.     No.  25  (holds  20  lbs.)  %  doi. 
lOc;    No.   28  (100  Dx.  )  %    doz.    lOc.      At   stationery, 
h.ird.v.'ire,  photo  stores  or  by  mail. 

SfitJ  2f  sftiinf  for  sttrnfi/^t 

MOOkE  f'USH  PIN  CO  .  1131  Sinsoni  Slitel.  Pfciljdelphu.  Pi. 


This  Soap  han  the  tragraiice  of  real  violets 
Send  2c  in  stamps  for  ,i  S.imple  lake  today. 

TllH    .AnIIKI'W     In.c.l   SS  I    11  DMI      S  CINCI.SNATI,  O- 
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Hoarding  Up 

Happiness 

By  FRANKLIN  O.  KING 

The  Miser  Hoards  for  Greed  of  Gain — The 
Wise  Man  Saves  'gainst  Days  of  Rain.  The 
World  hates  a  Miser,  but  loves  a  Provider.  By 
Canii-lling  a  few  Habits,  You  will  be  able  to 
Divide-  more  Comforts  with  Your  Family,  and 
Happiness  will  Multiply  for  All  of  You.  Hap- 
piness after  all  is  a  mere  question  of  Arith- 
metic. "  For  unto  Every  One  that  Hath  shall 
be  Given,  and  He  shall  have  Abundance;  but 
from  Him  that  Hath  Not,  shall  be  Taken 
Away  even  that  which  he  Hath."  The  Man 
who  Lays  by  Something  each  day  for  his  Loved 
Ones  is'  IloarJitig  up  Ilappiufss,  because  He  is 
providing  for  them  an  Independent  Future. 
"  You  maj-  sin  at  Times,  bnt  tlie  Worst  of  All 
Crimes  is  to  Find 
Vourself  Short  of  a 
Dollar  or  Two." 

How  much  Better 
off  are  You  than 
Last  Year  or  the 
Year  before  That.' 
How  Much  have 
You  Actually  Got 
that  You  could  call 
Your  Own  ?  A  little 
Furniture?  A  Piano, 
perhaps  ?  A  Few 
Dollars  in  the  Bank? 
And  how  many 
Weary  Years  has  it 
taken  You  to  get  To- 
gether that  little 
Mite?  Don't  You 
see  how  Hopeless  It 
is?  You  come  Home 
each  Night  a  little 
more  Tired,  and 
Your  good  Wife  can 
see  the  gray  coming 
into  Your  Hair — if 
It  isn't  already 
There.  Chances  for 
Promotion  grow 
Less  and  Less,  as 
each  Year  is  added, 

but   Ever  and   Always   Your  Expenses  seem 
to  Grow. 

The  Systematic  Saver  Accumulates  slowly, 
unless  His  Savings  are  Put  to  Work  where 
They  can  Earn  Something  Worth  While.  Fif- 
teen Hundred  Dollars  put  into  the  Savings 
Bank  will,  in  One  Year,  at  3  per  cent  earn  You 
less  than  Fifty  Dollars.  Half  of  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred Dollars  invested  in  One  of  our  Ten-Acre 
Danbury  Colony  Farms,  inconvenient  Monthly 
Payments  (protected  by  Sickness  and  Insur- 
ance Clauses)  will  Earn  Freedom  from  Care, 
and  that  Comf(jrt  which  comes  from  the 
Ability  to  Sit  under  One's  "  Own  Vine  and  Fig 
Tree,"  with  a  certain  Income  Insured. 

'/'he  Bc^t  Incentive  to  Persistent  ami  System- 
fitic  Saving  is  the  Desire  to  Get  a  Ilonte.  I'he 
Best  Place  I  Know  of  to  (iet  a  Home  is  in  the 
Kain  Belt  of  Gulf  Coast  Texas,  where  You 
can  Grow  Three  Big  Money-Making  Crops  a 
Year,  on  the  Same  Soil,  and  where  Irrigation 
and  Fertilization  do  not  Eat  up  the  Profits 
Your  Hands  Create. 

If  every  Man  who  reads  this  Article  would 
Take  the  Time  to  THINK,  and  the  Trouble  to 
INVESTIGATE    every  Acre  of  our  Danbury 


HEAD  LETTUCE  AND  BERMUDA  ONIONS 


A  Winter  Vegetable  Garden  near  Danbury, 


Colony  Land  Would  be  Sold  Within  the  Next 
Three  Months.  If  Every  Woman  who 
glances  through  this  Advertisement  but  Knew 
the  Plain  Truth  about  our  Part  of  Texas, 
You  couldn't  Keep  Her  away  from  There 
with  a  Shot-Gun,  because  the  Woman  is 
Primarily  a  Home- Seeker  and  a  Home-Maker, 
and  the  Future  of  Her  Children  is  ihi 
Great  Proposition  that  is  Uppermost  in  Hlm 
Mind  and  Heart. 

Do  You  Know  that  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  Net  Profit 
of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre  in  Gulf  Coast  Texas  ? 
Do  You  Know  men  have  realized  more  than 
$1,000  an  acre  Growing  Oranges  in  Our 
Country  ?  If  You  Do  Not  Know  these  things, 
you  should  read  up  on  the  subject,  and  you 
must  not  fail  to  get  our  Free  Book,  which 
contains  nearly  100  photographs  of  Growing 
Crops,  etc. 

What  would  You  think  of  a  little  Town  of 
about  1,200  People  situated  near  our  Lands, 
where  they  ship  on  an  average  of  $400,000 
worth  of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Eggs, 
etc.,    a   year?       During  1910  this  Community 

shipped  nearly 
$100,000  worth  of 
Strawberries  alone. 
We  are  situated 
within  convenient 
-hipping distance  of 
Three  Good  Rail- 
roads, and  in  addi- 
tion to  tliis  have  the 
inestimable  Advan- 
tages of  Water 
Transportation 
through  the  Splen- 
did Harbors  of  Gal- 
veston and  Velasco, 
so  that  our  Freight 
Rates  are  Cut  Prac- 
tically in  Half.  The 
Climate  is  Ex- 
tremely Healthful 
and  Superior  to  that 
of  California  or 
Florida— Winter  and 
Summer— owing  to 
the  Constant  Gulf 
Breeze. 

Our  Contract  Em- 
bodies  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance, 
and  should  You  die, 
or  become  totally 
disabled.  Your  Famuy,  or  anyone  else  You 
name,  will  get  the  Farm  without  the  Payment 
of  another  Penny.  If  You  should  be  Dissatis- 
fied, we  will  Absolutely  Refund  Your  Money, 
as  per  the  Terms  of  our  Guarantee. 

Write  for  our  F'ree  Book.  Fill  Out  the  Blank 
Space  below  with  Your'  Name  and  Address, 
plainly  written,  and  mail  it  to  the  Texas-Gulf 
Realty  Company,  1318  Peoples  Gas  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Read  It  carefully,  then  use 
Your  Own  Good  Judgment. 


Please 
Ten  Acres 


send    me   your   book,   "  Independence    With 
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IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride     and    ex- 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

Wbit  a  sample  1912  Model  "Ran  crer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.   Our  agents  every- 
where are  making:  monev  fast.  Writeat  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MON  EY  KK<jUI]R£U  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.    We  ship  to 
anyone,  anjnvhere  in  the  U.  S.  ivitlumt  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TliM  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL,  duringr  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.     If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  andyou  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  flHf  CAHTnDV  DDIPCC  Wefurnish  the  highest  Kratle bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make 
kUVf  iMU  I  Unl    rniWCO  atonesniillprofital>ove.i<tu,llfu<-ti>rycost.Yousave$loto$3S 
middlemen's  profits  l>y  buying  direct  of  us  and  have    the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.    I>0  NOTHUY  a  l)l<-y<-leor  apair  of  tires  from  aiiyme  ^t  atty  prirr  unti\  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  leara  our  unheard  ol factory  prues  and  remarkable  speciat  offer, 
Vnil   Ufll  I     DE   ACTnillCIIEn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalo^e  and  study 
I  UU    niLL  DC  no  1  UlllOnCII  our  superb  models  at  the  luondrrful  tow  prices  we 
can  make  vou      Wc  sell  tlic  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
SAtI  ficd  with  f  1.00  profit  alxjve  factory  cost.     BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
unlcr  vour  own  name  plate  at  douMe  our  prices.    Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  numljer  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
he  'Josel  out  at  once,  at  93  to  it8  eactx.    Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC     OnACTCD  DDAIf  E  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
lined)  UUHOI  CII  DIlHIWCandeverythinginthebicyclellneathalf  usuetI  prioes. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— hut  Tvrite  tCKlLy  for  our  Lar^e  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  cooulning  a  giiat  fu»»d  of 
Intcrcstinij  matter  anrl  useful  Information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    "Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  W.I72,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


vcrsation  of  a  ooa(;her,  be  it  ever  so  l)ril- 
liant,  is  not  auflible  above  the  screeohing 
of  the  crowd  at  critical  moments.  And  I 
believe  that  McCJraw  is  a  great  actor,  at 
least  of  the  baseball  school. 

The  cheerinfj  of  the  immense  crowds 
which  attend  ball  games,  if  it  can  be  or- 
ganized, is  a  potent  factor  in  winning  or 
losing  them.  McClraw  gets  the  most  out 
of  a  throng  by  his  clever  acting.  Dii  any 
patron  of  the  Polo  (Irounds  ever  see  him 
turn  to  the  stands  or  make  any  pretense 
that  he  Avas  paying  attention  to  the  spec- 
tators? Does  he  ever  play  to  the  gallery? 
Yet  it  is  admitted  that  he  can  do  more 
with  a  crowd,  make  it  more  malleable,  than 
any  other  man  in  baseball  to-day. 

The  attitude  of  the  spectators  makes 
a  lot  of  difference  to  a  ball  club.  A  lack- 
adaisical, half-interested  crowd  often  re- 
sults in  the  team  playing  slovenlj'  ball, 
while  a  lively  throng  can  inject  ginger  into 
the  men  and  put  the  whole  club  on  its  toes. 
McCJraw  is  skilled  in  getting  the  most  out 
of  the  spectators  without  letting  them 
know  that  he  is  doing  it. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  little  manager 
crouching  immovable  at  third  base  with 
a  mitt  on  his  hand  when  the  New  York 
club  goes  to  bat  in  the  seventh  inning  two 
runs  behind?  The  first  hitter  gets  a  base 
on  balls.  McGraw  leaps  into  the  air,  kicks 
his  heels  together,  claps  his  mitt,  shouts 
at  the  umpire,  runs  in  and  pats  the  next 
batter  on  the  back,  and  says  something 
to  tRe  pitcher.  The  crowd  gets  its  cue, 
wakes  up  and  leaps  into  the  air,  kicking 
its  heels  together.  The  whole  atmosphere 
inside  the  park  is  changed  in  a  minute, 
and  the  air  is  bristling  with  enthusiasm. 
The  other  coacher,  at  first  base,  is  waving 
his  hands  and  running  up  and  down  the 
line,  while  the  men  on  the  bench  have  ap- 
parently gained  new  hope.  They  are 
moAang  about  restlessly,  and  the  two  next 
hitters  are  swinging  their  bats  in  anticipa- 
tion with  a  vigor  which  augurs  ill  for  the 
pitcher.  The  game  has  found  Ponce  de 
Leon's  foimtain  of  youth,  and  the  little, 
silent  actor  on  the  third-base  coaching  line 
is  the  cause  of  the  change. 

As  for  liandling  crowds,  the  New  York 
pitcher  thinks  Schaefer.Waddell,  Raymond, 
and  Altrock  were  four  of  the  most  skilful 
coachers  that  ever  prompted  the  grand- 
stand and  the  bleachers,  with  Altrock 
ranking  first.     He  says: 

Nick  Altrock,  the  old  pitcher  on  the 
C'hicago  White  Sox,  was  one  of  the  most 
skilful  men  at  handling  a  crowd  that  the 
game  has  ever  developed.  As  a  pitcher 
Altrock  was  largely  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing a  world's  championship  to  the  Amer- 
ican League  team  in  190G,  and  as  a  coacher 
after  his  big-h^ague  pitching  days  were 
nearly  done  ho"  won  many  a  game  by  his 
work  on  the  lines  in  pinches.  Baseball  has 
brought  out  many  comedians,  some  with 
finest ionable  ratings  as  humorists.  There 
is  (iermany  Schatifer  of  the  Washington 
team,  and  there  were  Rube  Waddell,  Bugs 
Raymond,  and  others,  but  Nick  Altrock 
could  give  the  best  that  the  game  has 
produced  in  the  way  of  comic-supple- 
ment players  a  terrible  battle  for  the 
honors. 

At  th(!  old  South  Side  park  in  ("hicago 
I  have  seen  him  go  to  the  lines  with  a 
catcher's  mitt  and  a  first  baseman's  glove 
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on  his  hands,  and  lead  the  untrained  mob 
as  skilfully  as  one  of  those  pompadoured 
young  men  with  a  megaphone  does  the 
undergraduates  at  a  college  football  game. 


WHEN  EDISON  WAS   SURE 

THE  following  reminiscence  of  the 
days  when  Thomas  A.  Edison  was 
young  and  poor,  and  had  in  his  brain 
big  things  that  needed  only  time  and  tire- 
less exertion  to  realize,  is  given  in  Tlic 
Edison  Monthly  (New  York,  February). 
Edison  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  seen 
clear  visions  of  things  to  be  accomplished, 
and  who  has  been  sure  that  he  could  and 
would  realize  them ;  but  in  too  many  cases 
surety  has  faded  as  the  years  grew  longer. 
With  Edison  it  seems  always  to  have 
strengthened,  perhaps  l)ecause  he  has 
always  been  that  rare  combination  of 
seer  and  doer  who  is  best  able  to  material- 
ize his  early  visions.  The  scene  of  this 
reminiscence  is  laid  in  "Quick  Lunch 
Dolan's,"  a  restaurant  in  Park  Row,  New 
York,  where  many  noted  men — some 
already  eminent,  others  whom  eminence 
had  not  yet  overtaken — used  to  eat  their 
daily  ham  sandwich.  There  might  have 
been  seen  Horace  Greeley  and  P.  T.  Bar- 
num  and  "Dry  Dollar"  Sullivan,  and  the 
minstrels,  Kelly  and  Leon;  and  there,  one 
day  in  the  early  seventies,  sat  Edison,  not 
yet  famous,  facing  the  noted  electrician 
Professor  Sawyer,  the  inventor  of  the 
"Sawyer-Mann"  light,  across  one  of 
Dolan's  little  round  tables.  Then  tlic 
story  runs  thus: 

Said  Edison:  "Ham  and,  John,  and 
draw  one  in  the  dark."  (At  least  that'.- 
the  way  the  story's  told.)  Whereupon 
Jolm  turned  as  usual  and,  with  a  single  jer! 
of  his  long  knife,  cut  a  slice  of  ham,  whicl; 
h(.'  splattered  with  beans,  drcAv  a  cuj)  of 
black  coffee,  and  pushed  the  whole  over. 
Then  he  relapsed  once  more  against  the 
counter,  listening,  while  these  two  argued 
the  question  of  lighting  which  was  then 
))ut  in  its  infancy. 

Somewhere  in  the  back  of  the  plac(> 
the  little  steam-engine  which  ran  a  pulley 
to  the  overhead  fan  chuffed  and  panted 
sturdily  to  itself,  for  the  night  outside  was 
insufferably  hot. 

"I  tell  you,  son,"  the  professor  ex- 
claimed, pounding  the  table  with  his  knife. 
"I  tell  you,  your  theory  is  all  wrong!  It's 
the  blue  section  of  a  flame  Avliich  dis- 
tributes light,  not  the  white  part!" 

To  this  Edison  said  nothing  at  all,  for 
he  had  disappeared  behind  the  rim  of  a 
coffe(vcup  which  had  no  handle.  When  he 
again  became  visible  he  .said  carefully, 
measuring  his  words,  "Maybe  so,  Pro- 
fessor, maybe  so,  but  I  have " 

"Electricity  will  not  be  the  ev(>ntua! 
lighting  sysUim,"  continued  Sawyer  ein- 
l)hatically.  "If  for  no  other  rea.'^on  than 
that  it  gives  forth  a  white  light.  Nothing 
'•an  be  done  in  this  direction  except  with  a 
l)lue  flame.  Besides,  your  itlea  of  a  sub- 
stance with  which  to   form  the  adjustable 
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poles  in  a  spark-gap  is  an  absurd  notion  on 
the  face  of  it." 

"You  may  be  right,"  said  Edison,  speak- 
ing very  slowly,  "but  I  don't  think  so — " 
He  paused,  gazing  off  abstractedly  beyond 
the  dingy  Avails,  seeing  only  the  clean, 
bright  city  which  no  one  but  he  knew  to  lie 
within  the  future — a  city  lighted  and  fed 
and  warmed  hy  a  mysterious  something 
which  was  then  but  hardly  known. 

In  the  silence  a  horse-car  jangled  by 
outside,  while  the  little  steam-engine 
seemed  also  to  add  its  note  of  protest  to 
the  thought  which  lay  in  this  man's  brain. 
It  was  very  hot.  A  wandering  fly  lit  on 
the  back  of  one  of  his  loose-jointed,  blue- 
A^eined  hands — the  hands  that  were  daring 
to  search  out  the  inmost  secrets  of  a  force 
so  gigantic  that  it  had  lain  tmdreamed 
since  the  birth  of  the  world.  He  moved 
them  restlessly — "because,"  he  continued 
softly,  after  a  moment,  "  because  some  day 
I  shall  find  that  substance,  and  then  the 
world  will  light  itself  by  electricity." 

And  he  did. 


A    GOLDEN-RULE    JAILER 

RAY  T.  BAKER,  warden  of  the  Ne- 
vada penitentiary,  doesn't  regard  the 
Golden  Rule  as  a  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment." He  extends  it  to  cover  the  rela- 
tions between  a  jailer  and  the  toughest 
criminal  behind  the  bars,  and  he  flouts  the 
old-fashioned  theory  that  iron-clad  dis- 
cipline is  indispensable  in  the  treatment 
of  even  the  most  hardened  offenders.  His 
own  theory  is  that  the  only  way  to  make  a 
bad  man  trustworthj^  is  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  has  your  confidence.  He  believes 
in  abolishing  all  the  old  dehumanizing 
rules  Avhieh  have  been  applied  to  convicts 
for  centuries,  and  is  working  wonders  in 
the  application  of  his  theories,  so  Samuel 
M.  Evans  tells  us  in  The  Sunset  Magazine. 
Mr.  Evans'  account  of  the  treatment  of  a 
single  hardened  convict  will  illustrate: 

In  a  corner  of  the  pri.son  yard,  a  convict 
sat  on  a  block  of  stone,  gazing  steadily  at 
the  wall  above.  Directly  back  of  him  and 
above  him  the  wall  was  guarded  by  a  wire 
fence  that  surmounted  it,  each  wire  carry- 
ing thousands  of  volts  of  deadly  electricity. 
On  either  side  of  him  and  in  front,  on  a 
little  path  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  the 
guards  paced  steadily.  Each  guard  carried 
a  rifle  slung  loosely  across  his  arm,  ready 
for  instant  action;  and  his  gaze  never  for 
a  minute  left  the  prison  enclosure.  The 
convict  reflected  that  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  him  to  jump  off  the  roof 
of  the  prison  now,  as  hv  had.  done  two 
.vears  before,  when  he  made  his  mad, 
futile,  five-mile  dash  across  the  sagebrush 
for  liberty.  He  had  told  them  when  he 
was  brought  to  the  prison  that  he  would 
escapf^  if  he  ever  got  a  chance.  And  after 
that  attempt  they  believed  it.  He  was 
never  left  unguarded. 

The  warden  came  out  of  the  prison  and 
walked  across  the  yard.  He  sat  down  on 
the  stone  beside  the  convict. 

"Bill,"  said  Warden  Baker,  "I'm  going 
to  send  you  to  the  road  camp." 

The  convict  looked  at  the  armed  guards, 
and  then  at  the  warden. 
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"You  wouldn't  trust  me,  would  you, 
Warden?"  replied  he  in  surprize. 

"Yes,  Bill,"  returned  Warden  Baker, 
i'you  are  the  very^'sort  of  man  I  would 
trust.  ,  You  said  that  you  would  escape 
whenever  you  got  a  chance,  and  you  meant 
it.  If  you  tell  me  that  you  will  not  try 
to  get  away  from  the  road  camp,  I  know 
that  you  won't." 

"I'll  not  try  to  get  away.  Warden,"  re- 
plied the  convict.  That  was  about  all  that 
he  could  say.  There  was  a  lump  in  his 
throat.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since 
any  one  had  said  to  him  that  he  would 
trust  him. 

The  next  day  he  was  sent  to  the  road 
<?amp. 

The  temptation  to  run  away  was  almost 
irresistible,  but  the  prisoner  remembered 
what  the  warden  had  said  to  him.  It 
would  not  do  for  him  to  betray  the  trust, 
so  he  stayed. 

Bill  was  what  the  prisoners  call  a  "hard- 
boil,"  and  on  February  1,  1911,  when 
Baker  became  warden,  he  and  thirteen 
others  were  confined  in  the  "bull-pen," 
that  part  of  the  prison  set  apart  for  des- 
perate convicts.  The  first  thing  that  the 
new  warden  did  when  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  penitentiary  was  to  go  straight  to 
the  "bull-pen,"  says  Mr.  Evans,  and 
make  this  speech  to  the  fourteen  supposed 
incorrigibles : 

"Boys,  they  tell  me  that  you  are  'hard- 
boils.'  Now,  I  don't  know  what  your  past 
records  are,  and  what's  more  I  don't  care. 
They  don't  count  with  me.  There's  going 
to  be  a  new  deal  in  this  prison  from  this 
time  on.  See?  I'm  going  to  treat  every 
prisoner  here  square,  and  I  expect  him 
to  treat  me  square.  I  don't  want  the  long 
•end  and  I  won't  give  you  the  short  end. 
And  I  won't  take  the  short  end,  either,  so 
■don't  try  to  slip  it  to  me.  -  It's  a  square  deal 
on  both  sides.  You'll  get  an  even  break, 
and  that's  all  I  want  you  to  give  me.  Now 
get  out  of  this  bull-pen  and  into  the  yard. 
Every  man  here  is  going  to  be  treated  as 
tho  he  wants  to  do  the  square  thing 
until  he  shows  me  that  he  does  not.  If 
any  of  you  have  any  kick  coming,  come  to 
me  and  we'll  see  what  can  be  done  about 
it." 

The  "hard-boils"  looked  at  one  another 
and  shuffled  out  into  the  prison  yard.  To- 
day the  buU-pen  is  empty.  The  dungeon 
is  empty  too.  Those  fourteen  prisoners,  or 
most  of  them,  are  at  work  on  a  public  road 
twenty  miles  from  the  prison  or  at  the 
prison  farm,  seven  miles  away — absolutely 
unguarded  and  with  ample  opportunity  to 
escape  if  they  want  to.  Others  are 
■"trusties"  at  work  inside  the  prison,  but 
not  under  lock  and  key,  and  not  guarded. 
None  of  them  is  wearing  stripes.  None  of 
them  has  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
prison. 

How  was  it  done?     What  does  it  mean? 

It  mean.s  that  when  Warden  Baker  said 
that  he  would  give  every  man  a  chance 
to  be  square,  he  meant  just  that.  Ho 
meant  that  he  would  give  every  prisoner 
a  chance  to  be  a  man;  not  a  guarded, 
hunted,  hated,  despis(;d  boast  roflof^ting  in 
his  own  heart  tho  hatred  of  liis  koopt>rs. 
Baker  did  it  by  tho  ai)plication  of  what  ho 
jails  "the  square  deal,"  which  is  nothing 
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more  or  less  than  another  way  of  putting 
the  Golden  Rule.  He  did  it  by  appealing 
to  every  good  instinct  in  Ms  prisoners 
through  love  and  kindness  and  under- 
standing; instead  of  appealing  to  every 
bad  instinct  in  them  through  hatred.  And 
it's  surprizing  what  capacity  there  is  in  the 
hearts  of  men  for  responding  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a  little  love;  in  the  hearts  of  these 
imprisoned  men,  too,  some  of  them  serving 
life  sentences  for  murder!  It's  surprizing 
in  one  way;  and  in  another  way,  it  isn't. 
We  have  recognized  all  along  that  the 
ordinary  method  of  treating  men  convicted 
of  crimes  in  this  country  serves  but  to  crush 
out  of  them  all  the  latent  good  there  may 
be  in  them,  and  to  turn  them  loose  on 
society  when  their  prison  terms  have 
expired,  filled  with  hatred  for  society  and 
a  desire  for  revenge,  and  usually  a  pretty 
good  education  in  the  ways  of  attaining 
that  revenge — an  education  gained  inside 
our  prison  walls,  too.  And  so  the  really 
surprizing  thing  is  that  we  haven't  tried 
the  other  method  long  ago,  merely  as  an 
experiment  that  might  prove  a  big  saving 
to  society,  if  for  no  other  reason! 

That's  what  Baker  thought.  And  when 
he  took  charge  of  the  prison  with  full 
power  to  run  it  the  way  he  pleased,  and 
with  the  backing  of  Gov.  T.  L.  Odie,  he 
tried  the  other  way.    And  it  is  working! 

Warden  Baker  abolished  the  degrading 
lock-step,  the  ball  and  chain,  and  the  spy 
system  among  the  convicts.  He  ventilated 
the  cells,  replaced  smoking  kerosene  lamps 
with  electric  lights,  cleaned  up  the  kitchens 
and  dining-rooms,  substituted  good,  whole- 
some food  for  the  cheap,  inferior  fare  of 
former  days,  gave  the  prisoners  plenty  of 
good  books  and  magazines  to  read,  allowed 
a  half-holiday  on  Saturdays  and  all  of  Sun- 
day for  rest,  and  bought  a  large  farm  on 
which  the  men  work  unguarded.  He 
instituted  many  other  reforms,  says  Mr. 
Evans,  but  these  are  the  most  important. 

Warden  Baker  believes  that  all  men  are 
brothers  under  their  skins — or  clothes.  To 
him,  the  man  in  the  prison  garb  is  entitled 
to  perfectly  fair  treatment,  and  needs  all 
the  kindness  that  can  be  given  him.  He 
thinks  that  the  man  who  is  down  ought 
to  have  his  spirits  braced  up  instead  of 
broken  by  those  who  have  him  in  custody 
during  his  incarceration. 

Last  Thanksgiving  Day  the  prisoners 
wore  treated  to  turkey  and  mince  pie.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  men  had  seen  such 
food  since  their  conviction.  Warden  Baker 
helped  to  make  it  an  important  occasion. 
Mr.  Evans  says: 

Warden  Baker  was  down  in  the  dining- 
room  going  from  one  table  to  another 
talking  to  his  men. 

That  is  a  habit  of  his — getting  ac- 
quainted with  his  men.  His  quarters  are 
upstairs  in  the  prison,  but  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  downstairs  with  the  prisoners, 
or  at  the  farm  or  road  camp.  And  he  plays 
no  favorites.  There  are  no  "stool-pig- 
eons" there  now.  That  has  been  dis- 
couraged. But  the  men  often  "snitch" 
on  themselves  when  Baker  sits  down  for  a 
talk  with  them.     A  son  of  the  Nevada 
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desert  himself,  Baker  has  seen  men  under 
all  sorts  of  conditions.  He  is  thirty-three 
years  old,  one  of  the  youngest  men  in  the 
prison.  He  was  educated  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  and  at  Stanford  University 
in  California,  and  for  several  years  studied 
law  in  Oakland.  In  1903  he  left  civiliza- 
tion at  the  call  of  the  desert  and  went  into 
Death  Valley.  He  was  the  first  man  in  the 
Ubehebe  country,  and  has  several  times 
divided  his  last  drop  of  water  with  Seotty, 
his  dog.  He  has  been  around  the  world 
three  times.  In  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
and  Paris  he  is  known  as  a  society  man. 
On  the  desert  he  is  known  as  the  most  fear- 
less man  that  ever  entered  the  Funeral 
Range,  which  guards  Death  Valley.  At 
the  prison  he  is  known  as  "the  square 
warden."  He  is  the  first  man  who  ever 
gave  the  men  a  chance  to  be  men.  He 
had  never  had  any  e.xperience  with  prison- 
ers before,  except  in  his  political  career  in 
Oakland.  It  was  there  he  learned  the 
vernacular  of  the  yeggmen  and  the  sub- 
merged tenth.  When  he  said  that  he 
wouldn't  take  the  short  end,  he  meant  it. 
Discipline  is  as  strict  at  the  Carson  City 
prison  as  it  has  ever  been.  Men  are 
punished  for  infractions  of  the  rules.  But 
there  is  no  attempt  to  "break  their  spirit." 
That  is  what  Baker  wants  them  to  keep. 
And  after  each  punishment  a  prisoner  does 
not  feel  that  he  might  as  well  be  as  mean 
as  he  can  because  he  has  lost  his  chance 
anyhow.  When  a  man  has  been  punished 
for  an  infraction  of  a  rule,  the  incident  is 
closed.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  And  he 
has  another  chance  to  make  good. 


FALLING  INTO  A  GOD-HOUSE 

"\  T  OTHING  is  too  strange  to  happen  in 
-*■  ^  India,  if  we  are  to  believe  Kipling 
and  others.  The  latest  proof  of  it  comes 
from  the  pen  of  J.  E.  Patterson  who  in  his 
autobiography,  "  My  Vagabondage  "  (Geo. 
H.  Doran  Co.),  adds  another  to  our  collec- 
tion. Mr.  Patterson's  life  has  seemingly 
been  a  string  of  stirring  escapades  all  over 
the  world,  at  one  time  bringing  a  mob  of 
angry  Hindu  worshipers  buzzing  about 
him  like  bees,  at  another  setting  the 
Russian  police  hot-foot  after  him,  again 
nearly  costing  him  his  life  in  an  African 
swamp,  and  later  plunging  him  into  a  scrap 
with  pirates  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  On  his 
first  visit  to  India  he  was  a  sailor  on  the 
Algitha,  a  "  tramp  "  stearner  bound  from 
England  to  Port  Natal  and  India,  and  it 
nearly  proved  his  last,  for  his  curiosity  was 
all  but  fatal.  Spending  an  evening  on 
shore  at  Bombay,  on  the  return  to  the  ship 
he  lagged  behind  his  companions,  and,  he 
goes  on  to  say : 

So  far  had  I  fallen  astern  that  when  I 
at  length  turned  a  corner,  where  stood  a 
house  which  I  shall  never  forget,  I  was 
following  my  companions  more  by  instinct 
than  by  knowledge  of  the  way  they  had 
gone.  The  house  occupied  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  street  I  had  traversed.  It 
had  nothing  special  in  its  app(!arance.  It 
was  not  wallcd-in,  l)ut  was  built  hack  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  remainder  of  the 
street  on  that  side,  and  had  a  big  banana- 
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tree  growing  on  the  intervening  space.  Up 
to  the  moment  of  this  turn  I  had  merely 
gazed  about  in  search  of  some  object  of 
striking  interest.  It  came  in  the  moment 
that  I  rounded  the  building. 

About  eight  feet  from  the  corner  of  the 
house  there  was  a  shuttered  but  sashless 
window,  one  shutter  being  quite  closed,  the 
other  very  slightly  ajar.  Through  the 
long  slit  of  an  opening  I  saw,  in  the  lighted 
room  beyond,  a  native  stript  to  his 
waist,  making  the  lowest  salaams  possible. 
What  he  could  be  bowing  to  in  such  a 
manner  and  at  that  time  of  night — well- 
nigh  the  "  hour  when  churchyards  yawn 
and  graves  give  up  their  dead  " — so  mysti- 
fied me  that  instantlj'  I  crept  up  to  the 
window  and  took  a  peep  within.  High  in 
a  curious  sort  of  chair  framework  sat  the 
most  ugly  carving  my  eyes  had  ever  en- 
countered. Its  repulsiveness  was  abnor- 
mal, both  in  color  and  feature,  so  far  as  I 
could  tell  by  that  narrow,  visible  section 
down  its  middle  from  head  to  feet;  for  it 
was  painted  to  look  even  worse  than  the 
carver's  chisel  had  made  it.  This  awful- 
looking  deity  was  the  object  of  the  salaams  ! 
The  man  I  had  seen  quickly,  proved  to  be 
one  of  a  party,  whom  I  discovered  in  ones 
and  twos  as  they  filed  between  me  and  the 
image  which  they  were  worshiping.  I 
stood  transfixt  by  interest.  Believer  in  a 
per.sonal  devil  tho  I  still  was,  I  was 
also  a  young  Englishman  in  the  free 
thoroughfare  of  a  British-governed  city; 
hence  there  was  no  reason  to  dread  what 
I  saw.  But  I  could  not  see  enough.  The 
opening  'twixt  those  shutters  Avas  only  a 
knife-edge-like  slit.  I  must  see  more. 
For  this  reason  I  gained  an  insecure  kneel- 
ing position  on  the  foot-wide,  three-feet- 
high  ledge  on  that  side  of  the  house.  My 
intense  excitement  and  eagerness  to  see 
more  of  that  strange  worship  prevented  all 
thought  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  a 
position  for  any  length  of  time. 

Slowly  and  with  the  utmost  caution  I 
began  to  draw  the  shutter  farther  away 
from  its  fellow.  During  this  operation 
that  little  band  of  devotees  passed  con- 
tinually to  and  fro  before  their  image, 
salaaming  and  prostrating  them.selves  in 
the  utmost  abjection.  My  eyes  were 
strained  in  an  endeavor  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  those  portions  of  the  room  which  were 
still  hidden  from  me  by  the  shutters.  Then 
came  the  keynote  of  probable  tragedy. 
Too  intent  on  watching  the  doings  within 
to  keep  a  proper  guard  on  my  own,  I  pulled 
mechanically  at  the  shutter,  even  when  it 
had  stopt  moving.  At  this  point  it  was 
lialf  open.  1  ts  hinges  were  evidiaitly  rusty. 
They  creaked  a  shrill  warning,  grating  on 
the  ear  in  an  alarming  fashion.  In  an 
instant  all  within  was  dark  as  the  grave, 
and  as  quiet.  Not  so  with  me.  Fear  at 
Ww  consequences  of  my  foolish  curiosity 
robbed  me  of  all  proper  self-control.  In 
wildly  endeavoring  to  counteract  an  over- 
balancing I  jerked  the  shutter  quite  open — 
and  topi)led  bodily  into  the  room  ! 

The  thud  of  my  body  on  the  boarded 
floor  was  a  signal  for  fresh  movem(>nts  on 
the  part  of  my  enc^mies,  as  I  now  guessed 
the  worshipers  to  be.  To  judge  by  tlie 
noise  of  their  feet  they  made  a  rush  bodily 
at  the  window.  But  life  on  board  ship  and 
escapades  in  tight  corners  on  shore  had 
already  taught  me  some  monkeyish  tricks. 
Over  I  rolled,  almost  as  soon  as  I  bumped 
on  the  floor.  A  foot  struck  against  mine 
as  I  cleared  the  ru.sh.  Its  owner  w(!nt 
down    headlong    by    the    wjdl    under    the 
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window.  On  him  pounced  his  fellows, 
apparently  thinking  him  the  intruder — at 
least,  it  seemed  so  to  me — and  while  they 
struggled  there  in  the  darkness,  in  a  sub- 
dued hubbub  of  mutterings  and  scuffling, 
I  crept  swiftly  away  on  hands  and  knees. 

Feeling  that  my  life  was  in  my  hands,  I 
made  a  rapid  retreat  from  the  little  crowd, 
not  knowing  nor  caring  whither  I  went,  so 
be  that  I  got  away.  My  right  shoulder 
bumped  against  a  wall,  and  along  it  I  sped. 
A  corner  turned  me  off.  The  quiet  scuffle 
by  the  window  continued;  evidently  the 
excited  natives  had  not  yet  discovered  their 
mistake.  I  hurried  forward,  and  was 
brought  up  suddenly  by  my  head  striking 
an  obstacle.  A  moment's  examination 
proved  the  barrier  to  be  some  steps,  up 
which  I  went,  spurred  on  by  the  fact  that 
a  minute  lost  would  probably  mean  death 
to  me,  while  one  gained  might  save  my  life. 

Still  hugging  the  wall,  I  quickly  found 
myself  beside  the  chair  of  that  awful-look- 
ing god.  Now,  I  remembered  seeing, 
through  the  slit  that  had  led  me  into  this 
scrape,  a  doorway  to  the  right  oi  the  god's 
dais.  For  this  doorway  I  was  about  to 
make  when  my  arm  encountered  a  large 
space  between  the  image  and  the  wall.  I 
at  once  prest  into  it — to  find  the  god  a 
hollow  one  !  A  minute  later  a  light  flashed 
on  the  scene  and  the  scuffling  in  the  corner 
ceased  abruptly. 

Then,  discovering  that  the  sacrilegious 
intruder  was  not  among  them,  there  arose 
a  new  hubbub  as  they  began  a  search.  But 
being  evidently  afraid  to  approach  the 
god,  they  failed  to  find  him,  and  after  a 
quiet  consultation,  having  apparently  de- 
cided that  he  had  escaped  through  the 
window,  they  finished  their  worshiping: 

Then  came  the  end.  The  worshipers — 
all  men,  by  the  way — filed  in  solemn  pro- 
cession out  of  sight,  headed  by  one  and 
followed  by  the  other  of  the  two  priests 
bearing  their  quaint  flaring  lamps  with 
them.  I  was  left  in  absolute  darkness — 
alone  with  that  great  lump  of  repulsive 
carving — alone  to  escape,  as  I  thought, 
back  to  the  comparative  safety  of  a  public 
street.  The  silence  was  oppressive,  yet 
most  welcome;  it  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
pregnant  with  the  spirit  of  what-might-be 
in  the  heavy  heat  of  that  Indian  night. 

For  a  time  he  remained  quietly  huddled 
inside  the  idol,  but  having  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  no  one  about,  he  took  off 
his  shoes  and  cautiously  made  his  way  to 
the  window  through  which  he  had  fallen. 
It  was  a  stunning  blow  to  his  hopes  of  free- 
dom when  he  found  the  window  fastened 
so  securely  that  all  efforts  to  open  it  proved 
unavailing.  Deciding  that  release  must 
be  sought  elsewhere,  he  felt  his  way  along 
the  wall,  until  be  found  himself  traversing 
a  corridor.     We  read  on: 

Now  was  the  time  for  redoubled  alertness. 
On  what  should  I  emerge — freedom  or 
worse  danger?  My  .senses  again  bcicamc 
acutely  keen  to  all  outward  matters. 
Snail-like  in  movement,  each  foot  was  lifted 
up  and  down  with  a  care  for  wiii(!li  1  should 
not  previously  hav(!  given  myself  cnsdit. 
In  the  same  manner  my  hand  went  along 
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the  wire,  which  was  supported  here  and 
there  by  a  staple  in  the  wall.  I  took  in- 
finite care  not  to  put  an  ounce  of  weight 
on  it.  From  the  passage  I  entered  another 
room,  passed  a  window  fastened  as  the 
others  were,  and  began  to  thread  a  second 
corridor.  During  all  this  time  I  heard  no 
noise  and  saw  not  the  faintest  glint  of  a 
light.  I  began  to  think  that  the  building 
was  untenanted  save  for  myself  and  that 
repulsiv(>  idol  behind  me.  What  a  glorious 
upshot  to  the  affair  if  such  should  be 
the  case  !  I  could  then  effect  an  exit  in 
comfort. 

So  ran  my  thoughts  as  I  trod  slowly  for- 
ward, gained  a  turn  in  the  passage,  and 
came  full  upon  a  lighted  room  not  more 
than  ten  feet  away.  Certainly  the  light 
was  not  great,  and  it  was  apparently  pro- 
duced by  a  lamp  placed  so  that  its  beams, 
unintentionally  or  otherwise,  did  not 
penetrate  the  corridor.  Instantly  my 
hand  left  the  wire  and  I  halted.  What 
was  before  ine  now?  To  know  that,  what 
would  I  not  have  given  !  Should  I  go  on, 
or  turn  and  make  all  possible  haste  back? 
I  stood  there  in  doubt.  Behind  me  lay 
certain  imprisonment  until  daylight,  if 
nothing  worse.  Before  me  what?  Per- 
haps a  (luiet  egress,  which  [would  be  lost 
if  I  returned.  At  least  I  could  creep  for- 
ward and  see  what  the  room  held.  All 
was  in  absolute  silence  as  I  crawled  on. 
Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  passage  I  took  a 
hasty  glance  beyond,  and  saw  one  of  the 
two  priests  squatting  on  the  floor  asleep, 
his  head  against  a  wall.  Mechanically  I 
edged  backward.  W^hen  again  at  the 
turn  in  the  passage  I  stopt,  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  recollection  that  across 
the  lighted  room  I  had  seen  an  open  door- 
way. Whither  did  it  lead?  Could  I  reach 
it  safely  and  gain  an  outlet  that  way? 
Was  it  worth  while  to  take  the  greater  risk 
of  awaking  that  sleeping  priest?  These 
were  the  thoughts  occupying  my  brain  as 
I  stood  there  in  new  uncertainty.  The 
situation  lent  me  a  courage  which,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say,  had  dt^serted  me  in  the 
face  of  what  I  had  just  experienced.  Again 
my  stt^ps  were  directed  forward.  I  was 
determined  to  get  out  of  the  j)lace  if  pos- 
sible. Just  within  the  end  of  the  corridor 
I  drew  up  to  make  a  full  survey  of  the 
room.  I  discovered  that  the  sleeping 
l)riest,  the  opposite  doorway,  and  a  few 
objects  of  no  interest  were  the  only  things 
there.  I  was  about  to  draw  back  and  de- 
bate afresh  whether  to  go  l)ack  or  press  on- 
ward when  an  old  English  naval  cutlas 
attracted  my  attention.  It  lay  on  the 
floor  by  the  wall,  some  three  feet  to  my 
right,  and  still  seemed  capable  of  doing 
good  service.  If  I  could  only  get  hold  of 
it.  Then  the  priest  mi(/fd  wake  and  be 
hanged  for  all  I  cared,  providing  he  did  not 
call  help. 

Down  I  stooped,  right  at  the  corner  of 
thcj  passage,  and  reached  toward  that 
much-coveted  object.  Once  the  sleeper 
moved.  With  the  speed  of  wind  in  squally 
March  I  was  back  in  the  corridor,  breath- 
ing hard.  I  waited,  listening  keenly.  All 
was  still.  I  took  another  peep.  Ib^  slept 
peacefully,  maybe  dreaming  that  the  re- 
pellent god  had  many  blessings  in  store  for 
him.  Again  I  essayed  the  cutlas,  this 
time  taking  a  short  pace  into  the  room  be- 
fore reaching  it.  Result:  I  arose  feeling 
twenty  times  my  former  self.  Forward  I 
stole,  still  noiseless  as  before;  yet,  owing 
i  to    the   cutlas,  not  under  the  same  severe 
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tension  of  feeling.  The  doorway  was 
safely  gained,  and  I  found  myself  in  another 
corridor,  which  I  carefully  examined  for 
wires,  but  discovered  none.  On  I  prest 
and  very  soon  found  myself  in  a  small, 
square  room  with  a  door  that  apparently 
opened  onto  the  street,  or  at  least  out  of  the 
building;  for  the  gleam  of  a  gas-lamp  was  to 
be  seen  through  a  tiny  chink  or  crack  in  the 
door.  Thinking  that  I  had  at  last  reached 
the  end  of  my  imprisonment,  I  began  to 
pass  my  hands  over  the  fastenings  of  the 
barrier — only  to  find  that  here  I  was  again 
balked  of  escape.  It  was  locked  and  the 
key  gone  !  Having  ascertained  this  miser- 
able truth  I  noted  every  other  detail  of  the 
fastenings.  They  were  more  than  I  could 
have  managed  to  overcome  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, even  if  there  had  been  no  lock 
on  the  door.  I  spent  a  long  time  in  re- 
viewing my  position,  seeing  it,  I  think, 
from  every  possible  standpoint,  and  finally 
concluded  that  my  best  course  of  action 
was  one  of  quiet  waiting  on  the  spot — pro- 
vided I  could  find  a  hiding-place — till  the 
door  should  be  opened  after  daybreak.  I 
began  to  search  for  a  retreat,  and  at  length 
I  stowed  myself  away  in  what  seemed  to 
be  a  recess  partially  screened  off  by  a  pile 
of  things  which  I  was  chary  of  touching 
lest  they  played  traitor  on  me  by  a  faU. 
With  what  awful  slowness  the  time  dragged 
till  daylight  struggled  through  an  oblong 
slit  of  a  window  up  near  the  ceiling  op- 
posite to  where  I  crouched!  Yet  I  had  no 
temptation  to  sleep,  nor  did  I  feel  hungry. 
When  the  day  had  broken  I  momentarily 
expected  the  coming  of  my  unwitting  jailer 
each  minute  appearing  an  hour,  each  hour 
a  lifetime,  till  my  young  nerves  seemed 
about  to  break  under  the  strain  of  ex- 
pectancy. I  put  on  my  shoes  ready  for 
emerging.  When  at  last  he  did  come,  how- 
ever, all  my  weariness  of  tension  passed 
away  in  an  instant.  Mind  and  muscle 
were  alike  alert.  Narrowly,  in  the  dim 
light,  I  watched  him  move,  with  patience- 
killing  leisure,  to  the  door.  One  by  one,  as 
if  he  had  aU  time  and  half  eternity  for  the 
task,  he  cast  off  the  fastenings  and  drew  the 
door  wide  open.  Then  he  stood  there — a 
tall,  bony,  middle-aged  embodiment  of 
exasperation,  his  black-brown  legs  pro- 
truding far  beneath  the  light  .creamy  piece 
of  stuff  wound  about  his  loins  and  thrown 
over  one  shoulder.  He,  was  drinking  in 
the  fresh  morning  air  and  quietly  stretch- 
ing himself  withal.  I  could  have  gone  up 
behind  and  impatiently  hurled  him  into 
the  street  out  of  my  way,  for  the  door 
happily  opened  off  a  public  thoroughfare 
and  near  the  banana-tree.  In  fact,  I  was 
about  to  do  so,  thinking  that  he  might 
refasten  the  door  after  thus  filling  his  lungs, 
when  good  fortune  for  once  kindly  played 
into  my  hands. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  burst  of  noise  out- 
side, and  the  stolid  priest  became  alert. 
Two  native  and  one  white  policemen  led  a 
couple  of  prisoners  past,  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  Hindu  and  European  men  and 
youths.  Quick  came  the  thought:  Here's 
my  chance  !  The  cutlas  was  quietly  laid 
down,  ready  for  a  spring,  when  the  priest 
suddenly  turned  about  and  hurried  in- 
ward, what  for  I  could  not  tell.  Hardly 
had  he  gained  the  first  room,  however,  when 
I  leapt  into  the  street,  just  in  time  to  dash 
into  the  tail-end  of  the  crowd  and  work  my 
way  through  to  some  Europeans  near  the 
opposite    side.     I     did     not    look     back. 
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No  Tender,  Dry  Skin 

After  Shaving 

when  you  use  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream.  Our  liberal  sample  is 
enough  to  show  you  how  good  it  is  for  the  skin  and  you'll  understand  im- 
mediately why  so  many  thousands  of  men  find  H  inds  Cream  a  daily  necessity. 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream 

will  keep  your  skin  soft,   smooth  and  free  from  irritation,  whether  you 
shave  yourself  or  go  to  a  barber.     It  cools  and  soothes  tender, 
scraped  skin.      Protects  the  face  and  hands  against 

Dryness,  Chapping  and  Windbum 

Hinds  Cream  is  antiseptic — quickly  heals  cuts  and  abra- 
sions.    Prevents  any  infection  from  unclean  soap  or  razor. 

Price  50c  in  bottles,  from  dealers  everynvhere,  or 
sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  if  not  obtainable. 
Liberal    trial    bottle    free     on    request 

A.  S.  HINDS,  6  West  St.,  Portland,  Maine 


^he  Protection  of  P\jblicity 


"his  the  degree  of  publicity),  lalhm  than  the 
stringency  of  the  law,  which  gives  to  the  public 
any  real  protection." 

^  Report  of  the  Railway  Securities  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Taft.  President  Arthur  T. 
Hadley  of  Yale  University,  Chairman. 


"  In  publicity,  complete  publicil)),  concerning 
investment  issues,  will  be  found  the  corrective  for 
many  present  corporation  ills.  Nothing  else  can  re- 
store confidence  in  American  constructive  invest- 
ment so  speedily  and  so  completely." 
<I  John  Grant  Dater,  Financictl  EJditor,  Munsey 
Publications. 


•*|[\UBLICITY  is  being  generally  recognized  by  authorities  as  the  most  effective  protection  for  the 
jt^M  investing  public.  The  American  Real  Estate  Company  recognized  this  fact  nearly  twenty  years 
mT^  ago,  and  since  1 895  has  opened  its  books  to  the  audit  of  certified  public  accountants  and  its  prop- 
erties to  independent  appreiisal.  The  certificates  of  these  competent  authorities  accompany  its  annual 
financial  statement.  In  the  extension  of  its  real  estate  business,  to  which  it  is  restricted  by  charter,  its 
bond  offerings  to  the  public  are  made  on  a  basis  of  established  fact,  and  the  Company  voluntarily  gives 
its  investors  ihis  full  measure  of  publicity  now  generally  agreed  on  as  necessary  for  the  public  good. 
^The  safeguard  of  publicity  in  this  case  proves  the  ample  security  afforded  by  the  actual,  tangible  values 
underlying  the  properties  on  which  are  based  its  6%  Gold  Bonds  issued  and  offered  in  these  two  forms: 
6%  Coupon  "^BontljS— For  the  direct  investment  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  and  upward. 

earning  6%  interest,  payable  semi-annually. 

6%  SlCCUmulatitiE  %oni}9—FoT  the  investment  of  $25  and  upward  annually,  to  mature 

$  1 ,000  or  more  in  1 0,  1 5,  or  20  years. 

fl  These  bonds  are  the  direct  obligations  of  the  American  Real  Elstate  Company  .ind  based  on  its  actual  ownership  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  select  New  York  real  estate.  They  have  paid  6'  i  and  matured  principal  on  the  stroke  of 
the  clock  for  24  years,  returning  to  investors  nearly  $8,000,000. 


^  Descriptive  booklet,  map  and  handsome  book  of  views  of  New  York  City  tent  free  on  request  Write  today. 

Founded  1888  Capital  and  Surplus,  $2,076,587.35  Assets  $24,134,240.39 
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Elxquisitely  crisp  and  delicious. 

A  flavor  that's  sweet  and  nutlike — 
the  natural  sweetness  of  whole  wheat 
— Ntituie's  most  perfect  food. 

I  make  this  whole  wheat  Wafer 

as  my  father  made  it — guarding  sacredly 
his  standard  of  pure  food  excellence — 
the  standard  he  set  for  all 

EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 

The  Cracker  of  Character  and  Economy 

But  the  baking  —  there's  the  real  secret. 
Good  old-fashioned  ovens  bring  out  a  ritli- 
nessof  flavor,  a  delicacy  of  texture — delight- 
fully different  from  anytliing  you  have 
ever  known. 

They're  trulv  the  original  and  best 
whole  wheat  Wafer*  — a  tempting  treat 
you  will  never  forget. 

And  I  personally  sample  each  day's  bake. 
I  insist  on  absolute  perfection — so  that  you 
may  enjr)y  Educator  Wafer*  just  like  the 
ones  my  father  originated. 

Get  EUJucator  Wafers  from  your 
crocer  today.  Look  for  the  name  EDU- 
CATOR. Serve  them  for  dinner  tonight. 
Tell  your  husband  to  butter  as  he  eats 
them.  He'll  say,"  They're  simply  great  " 
—  all  men  do. 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
ten  cents  and  his  name  for  large  trial  box. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  CO.. 

29  Batterymarch  Street. 

Boston.  Mass. 


"Thr 
Oriirlnal 
rbono- 
gruphir 
■  rt 


LANGUAGES 

(•f  rmsn      French — Kn^llsh -^ 
Italian     Spanlnh 

>r     any    cth- r     Irtiiguaso     learnci 

quirkly   and    c-nsily    by   thf    Cor- 

tina-Phone    Hetttod     at  home. 

Vriv«  for  free  »)ooklet  t<jday  : 

easy  pavmcnt  plan. 

Cortina  Aradrmy  ol  I. an* 

pnneeii.fl4*l  Mccra  lll'lp. 

IfKHf  Itroadwnv,  roroi-r 

4Sth  Street.  N.  Y. 
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FLAT  FOOT 

'Sr/d"  BROKEN  ARCH 

Ua  ';ou»lhl'»n  alFtrrtintf  1*1  |mtc*mii  c.liiur  pfople — i  oun(r.  middle- 
ajC^'l  Knd  »ld.  A  weak  or  roJIInfr  ankle  in  a  child,  or  the 
**toein(r-ln''  habit  \*  a  mirt  Indkuuon.  In  the  early  nla^eH  the 
condition  tn  ea«ily  and  pirmianenily  correcird.  Later,  relief 
only  from  tho  moit  painful  ttyui]tUmt%  may  be  expected.  Th« 
troubl*^  f'dlow*  ert-ry  weakf-nlnt'  diRt-ast.  Mutberit  rarely  ever 
earap*;   ih'-   HlHi-'i'.i.        Send    l-r 

The  A-KE-LES  Foot  Trouble  Symptom  Blank 

and  Ie«m  ih^  ex«cl  dtajfc  of  your  own  fo'»t  trouble,  anrl  tin- 
proji^r  methwli!  for  correclfon  and  r*'ll'-f.  Thi'  experii-nc  of  the 
leadlntf  F'Kit  .SiK-<-taliitT»  of  the  W'irlil  il  at  >our  couimauii.  J  In- 
blank  ii  frpe — write  for  It  no-.v, 

A-KE-LES  Foot  Comfort  Co.  184  Sumtner  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


The  .1-KK-T.KS  l)i:rlres  make 
ftnu  stiitf  ti  f/ootl  kIiih-  fitr  n  hfifl 
/oof.      vl<*A'    of    f/oo'f    fi/iftf   Htftrt-n. 


Whether  my  action  had  been  noticed  by 
others  I  knew  not;  enough  I  was  free,  and 
troubled  about  nothing  else  until  I  was  at 
a  good  breakfast  at  the  Royal  Oak.  .  .  . 
Whether  the  house  was  some  worshiping- 
place  of  a  secret  or  semi-secret  sect  of 
Hinduism  or  not,  I  can  not  tell.  Naturally, 
I  religiously  refrained  from  asking  any 
questions  there  about  the  place,  and  on 
my  subsequent  visits  to  Bombay  I  passed 
it  by  while  seeming  to  look  straight  ahead 
only. 


A  WOMAN  SLAVE-DRIVER 

WHEN  an  Englishwoman  turns  slave- 
driver  and  compels  sixteen  super- 
stitious blacks  to  take  her  through  the 
most  fearsome  jungle  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa  it  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance, but  that  is  what  Mary  Gaunt 
did,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  she  tells  us 
in  her  book,  "Alone  In  West  Africa."  At 
first  she  treated  her  carriers  humanely  and 
they  imposed  upon  her  at  every  turn,  till 
she  was  compelled  to  harden  her  heart  and 
be  a  slave-driver,  or  give  up  her  trip. 
Traveling  was  not  difficult,  she  says,  until 
she  was  far  from  the  coast,  but  'way  back 
in  the  unbroken  forests  she  not  only  found 
it  tedious  and  slow,  but  had  much  trouble 
in  keeping  her  negro  servants  from  desert- 
ing her  because  of  the  terrifying  fetishes 
which  kept  them  frightened  out  of  their 
few  dull  wits  much  of  the  time.  Miss 
Gaunt  says  that  she  encountered  one  tribe 
of  blacks  who  at  their  annual  yam  festival 
sacrifice  a  girl  that  the  crops  may  not  fail. 
Most  of  the  tribes  have  secret  orders  whose 
initiatory  degrees  include  physical  torture 
of  the  severest  kind.  One  of  the  orders 
requires  that  every  male  candidate  for 
membership  shall  be  placed  upon  an  ant- 
hill and  forced  to  stand  there  and  let  the 
insects  bite  him.  Men  and  women  stand 
around  with  sharp  knives  and  jab  the 
tortured  one  every  time  he  attempts  to 
escape. 

It  is  in  her  story  of  the  fetish  of  Krobo 
Hill,  however,  that  the  author  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  most  interesting  part  of  her 
journey  through  the  trackless  wilds.  She 
says : 

It  was  midnight.  It  was  long  after 
midnight;  the  moon  was  still  high  and 
bright,  like  a  great  globe  of  silver,  but  there 
had  come  over  the  night  that  subtle  change 
that  comes  when  night  and  morning  meet. 
It  was  night  no  longer;  nothing  tangible 
had  changfid,  but  it  was  morning.  The 
twitter  of  the  birds,  the  cry  of  the  insects, 
had  something  of  activity  in  it;  the  night 
had  passed,  another  day  had  come,  tho 
the  dawning  was  hours  away.  And  still 
the  men  went  steadily  on. 

A  great  square  hill  rose  up  on  the  horizon, 
and  we  came  to  a  clump  of  trees  where  the 
itioorilight  was  shut  out  altogether;  we 
passed  tlirough  water,  and  it  was  pittfh- 
dark,  with  just  a  gleam  of  moonlight  here 
and  there  to  show  how  dense  was  that 
darkness.     It    was    Airway    Pool,    and    a 


German  Coffee  Cake 

Made  according  to  the  recipe  below  is  de- 
licious for  breakfast  with  a  cup  of  coSee 
or  for  afternoon  tea.  To  get  an  especially 
rich  and  creamy  flavor,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

BECIPE— Dissolve  eight  teaspoonfnls  of 
Borden's  Kagle  liraiid  Condensed  Milk  in  two 
cups  warm  water.  Add  two  eggs,  one-third 
cup  butter,  one-fourth  eiipsugar.one  yeast  cake 
dissolved  in  the  liquid  when  cool ;  flourenough 
to  make  a  batter  (not  too  still ).  Al  ix  all  witli  a 
spoon.  Raise  overnight.  In  the  morning  put  in 
pan  and  raiseagaln.  When  ready  to  pntlii  ovrn, 
brush  over  top  of  cake  with  sugar  and  water. 
Dot  the  top  with  pieces  of  butter.  Mix  one  tea- 
Bpoontulof  cinnamon  with  halt 
a  cup  of  granulated  sugar  and 
pprinkletop  all  over.  Bake  tn 
noderate  oven.     This  makes 


one  large  cake. 


Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality  " 
Est.  1857  New  York 


These  tra^^mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package 
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PJSHO 

'    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.     "Improved' 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine: 


M^ 


IS  The  Family  Provisions 

are  always  kept  fresh  and  pure  when  you 
J   have  a 

McCray  Refrigerator 

_  Ita  patented  system  of  cold,  dry  air  circula- 
tion prevents  absorption  of  flavors  and  odors 
and  guards  the  .family's  health  by  keeping 
thingB  in  perfect  condition. 

Lined  with  Opal  glass,  porcelain, enamel  or  odor- 
less white  wood— no  zinc.  The  wide  range  of  stock 
sizes  of  McCrays  offers  a  choice  to  suit  the  smallest 
or  the  largest  family.  Any  McCray  can  be  arranged 
for  outside  icing,  thus  avoiding  the  muss  and  incon- 
venience of  the  ice  man. 

Wrile  fir  Free  Book  "How  to  use  a  Refrigerator"  and 
^ any  of  the  foUowmg  catalogs : 

No.  A.H.— Boilt-to-order  for  Reiidencea 
No.  49— For  Hotels,  Olabs,  Institatlons 
No.88— Regular  siz- 
es for  Residences 
No.  68— For  Grocer- 
ies 
No.    69— For  Meat 

Markets  ,        ^  k,  ...«»,, 

No.  72-For  Flow-  I         ■•»«Si1 

er  Shops 


McCray  Refrigerator! 
Company 

396  Lake  Street. 
KendalWitle,  Ind. 
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leopard  was  crying  in  the  thick  bush  close 
beside  it.  I>t  was  uncanny,  it  was  weird; 
all  the  terror  that  I  had  missed  till  now  in 
Africa  came  creeping  over  me,  and  the 
men  were  singing  no  longer.  Very  care- 
fully they  stept,  and  the  pool  was  so  deep 
that  lying  strung  up  in  the  hammock  I 
could  still  touch  the  water  with  my  hand. 
Could  it  be  only  a  leopard  that  was  crying 
so?  Might  it  not  be  something  even  worse, 
something  born  of  the  deep,  dark  pool,  and 
the  night?  Slowly  we  went  up  out  of  the 
water,  and  we  stood  a  moment  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  but  with  the  white  light 
within  reach,  and  Krobo  Hill  loomed  up 
ahead  against  the  dark  horizon.  The  only 
hammock-boy  who  could  make  himself 
imderstood  came  up. 

"Mammy,  man  be  tired.  We  stop  here 
small." 

It  was  a  reasonable  request,  but  the 
leopard  was  crying  still,  and  the  gloom  and 
fear  of  the  pool  was  upon  me. 

"No,  go  on."  They  might  have  defied 
me,  but  they  went  on,  and  to  my  surprize, 
my  very  great  surprize,  the  carriers  were 
still  with  us.  Presently  we  were  out  in  the 
moonlight  again;  I  had  got  the  better  of 
my  fears  and  repented  me.  "Wait  small 
now." 

"No,  Mammy,"  came  the  answer,  "this 
be  bad  place,"  and  they  went  on  .swiftly, 
singing  and  shouting  as  if  to  keep  their 
courage  up,  or,  as  I  gathered  afterward, 
to  give  the  impression  of  a  great  company. 
Only  afterward  did  I  know  what  I  had 
done  that  night.  Krobo  Hill  grew  larger 
and  larger  at  every  step,  and  on  Krobo  Hill 
was  one  of  the]worst,  if  not  the  worst,  blood 
fetish  in  West  Africa.  Every  Krobo  youth 
before  he  could  become  a  man  and  choose 
a  wife  had  to  kill  a  man,  and  he  did  it 
generally  on  Krobo  Hill.  There  the  fetish 
priests  held  great  orgies,  and  for  their 
ghastly  ceremonies  and  initiations  they 
caught  any  stranger  who  was  reckless 
enough  to  pass  the  hill.  How  they  killed 
him  was  a  mystery;  some  said  with 
tortures,  some  that  only  his  head  was  cut 
off.  But  the  fear  in  the  country  grew,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  British 
Government  interfered;  they  took  Krobo 
Hill  and  scattered  the  fetish  priests  and 
their  abominations,  and  they  declared  the 
country  safe.  But  the  negro  revels  in 
mystery  and  horror,  and  the  fear  of  the 
hill  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  the  people; 
every  now  and  then  a  man  disappears  and 
the  fear  is  justified.  Only  three  years  ago 
a  negro  clerk  on  his  bicycle  was  traced  to 
that  hill  and  no  further  trace  of  him  found. 
His  hat  was  in  the  road,  and  the  Krobos 
declared  that  the  great  white  baboons  that 
infest  the  hill  had  takf'n  him,  but  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose;  that  tho 
baboons  would  have  any  use  for  a  bicycle, 
whereas  he,  strong  and  young,  and  his 
bicycle,  together  emblems  of  strength  and 
swiftness,  made  a  very  fitting  offering  to 
accompany  to  his  last  resting-place  the 
dead  chief  whose  obsequies  the  Krobos 
were  celebrating  at  the  time.  Always 
there  are  minors  of  disappearances,  less 
known  men  and  women  than  a  Government 
clerk  and  scholar,  and  always  the  pc^ople 
know  there  is  n(H;d  of  men  and  wcnnen  for 
the  sacrifices,  sacrifices  to  insure  a  plen- 
teous harvest,  a  good  fishing,  brave  men, 
and  fruitful  women. 

The  men  were  filled  with  terror,  for  it 
was  possible  that  a  straggler  might  l)e  cut 
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Linen  Dress   Fabrics 

At  '^  The  Linen  Store  " 

Our  collection  of  Dress  and  Suiting  Linens  embraces  many  new 
and  exclusive  weaves  in  Tweeds,  Homespuns,  Crashes,  Etamines, 
Ramies,  Auto  Linens  in  Jasper  and  Black  and  White  effects. 
Yarn-dyed  Dress  Linen,  all  colors,  36  inches  wide,  at  50c  yd. 
Austrian  Linen  (yarn-dyed),  all  colors,  35  inches  wide,  at  50c  yd. 
Yarn-dyed  Suiting  Linen,  all  colors,  36  inches  wide,  at  65c  yd. 
French  Dress  Linen  (light  weight),  all  colors,  47  inches  wide, 
at  65c  yd. 

Yarn-dyed  Etamine  (medium  weight),  all  colors,  36  inches  wide, 
at  85c  yd. 

French  Linen  Crash  (rough  weave),  all  colors,  47  inches  wide, 
at  85c  yd. 

Natural  Color  Linens  and  Crashes,  Shrunk  Holland  Linens 
in  light,  medium  and  rough  efFects,  25c  to  ;SLOO  yd. 

Fancy  Suiting  Linens  in  Tweeds,  Homespuns,  Black  and 
White,  Grey  and  White  and  Gun  Metal  effects.  55c  to  85c  yd. 
Auto  Linens,  plain  and  striped  designs.  54  inches  wide.  SI.  25 
to$L50  yd. 

White  Linens,  French,  Austrian,  Itahan,  Dutch  (hand  loom), 
Belgian  and  "Old  Bleach"  in  the  various  qualities  and  widths  to 
meet  all  requirements. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  mailed  free  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  5th  Av.&  34th  St.,N.Y. 
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A  side-by -side  comparison  with  other  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  again  and  again 
sells  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


CHEAPER  THAN  EVER! 

ij  Erery  Kind  of  Woren  Wire  Tvaet, 
II  also  Wroaght  Iron  Picket  Fenea*. 
QAtes.Etc  Writ*  tor rrc«Catal«c 
btirpriM  Faulrr  A  Fcset  C*., 

n59    E.  UU>  Bk.  ImUAOSDOlla.  'M, 


Est.  1874— Inc.  1910 

THE  WETZEL  BUILDING 

2  and  4  East   Forty-Fourth   Street 

NEW   YORK 

SPORTING  and  MUFTI  TAILORS 
BREECHES   MAKERS 


T^OR  the  convenience  of 
patrons,  experienced 
representatives  of  this  house 
regularly  attend  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg,  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
St.  Louis.  Fabrics  and  mod- 
els are  shown.  Itinerary 
forwarded   upon    request. 


"  Throiu-on  "  O'vercoats  ready  for  toivn  or  country 
service— in  the  U'ctx.fl  Sportini^  Department. 
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What  is  the  Weak  Spot 
in  Your  Bodily  Machine? 

Have  you  a  stomach  that  cuts  down 
your  earning:  power?  Do  ianq;Ied  nerves 
make  an  eight- 
hour  day  of 
good  work  and 
wood  nature  im- 
possible ?  Are 
your  intestines 
sluggish?  Is 
your  liver  a  reb- 
el, your  breath- 
ing apparatus 
frequently  on  a 
strike? 

These  are  the  commonest  conditions 
which 

The  Thompson  Course 

has  set  right  for  hundreds  of  men  like  you. 
Will  you  tell  me  your  weak  spot  and 
let  me  send  you  evidence  that  my  Course 
brings  back  to  normal  condition  men  who 
were  once  handicapped  and  made  miser- 
able by  the  same  weaknesses? 

What  is  the  Thompson  Course?  It 
is  (read  the  following  slowly)  a  system  of 
easy,  natural  movements,  applied  scien- 
tifically to  benefit  specific  bodily  functions, 
prescribed  by  me  personally  from  careful 
diagnosis,  varied  fortnightly  to.  suit  your 
individual  progress.  It  is  a  brief  daily 
substitute  for  the  constant  activity  which 
keep  the  bodily  functions  of  children  and 
savages  in  perfect  condition  and  the  lack 
of  which  is  the  price  you  pay  for  civil- 
ized, sedentary  life. 

Don't  say:  I  don't  believe  the 
Thompson  Course  will  help  me." 
Don't  form  any  opinion.  Just  let  me 
send  the  evidence,  and  then  study  that  evi- 
dence as  though  your  health  depended  on 
it — which  is,  if  you  but  knew  it,  the  truth. 

If  yon  put  offvurittng  you  will  forget. 

( Please  give  home  address) 

J.  Edmund  Thompson 


Suite  79,  Exchange  Bldi;. 


Worcester,  Mast. 


SliOUl-SrOUY     WRITING 

A  coiirKO  of  forty  IcHsonn  in  the  hi^i(»r:. 
I#A      f'Tni.  Rtrnctiire.  jifid  writinc  of  tiiH  .Slioi'l- 
"•tor.v    t;iiiu"ht   h-    J.    Hits:    Ksi'iiwelii. 
I.ilitor.  I,l|>|)liiri>tl'«  .>liisii7.lii<-. 

/',')  pit'ir  riititlnfiti*'  frff        Write  to-'l'tll. 
THE      HOME      CORRESPONDENCE      SCHOOL 
:i    II.-...-  I'ln....  >i.iliii.-H.-lil.  Mn>«. 


"DON'TSHOUT'M^ 

"  1  lit  .ir  you.     1  can  hr-ar  itow  hx 
well  aH  iin.'-b'"|\.     "How?'     Oh. 
»*f»m*'thini(      nrw  — THI, 
MOKI.KY  PHONK      Iv.a 
(iiiir  in  my  ears  U"W.  but  they 
iiri'  inviHitile.   1  MTouid  not  know 
I  \\-'\i\  th<'in  in  fn;-K**lf.  only  that 
1  hear  all  riiilit. 

'Tlo-  MORLEY  PHONE  f.r  tl 


DEAF 

r|lt<1(- low  4'>1inrlnsnf]   IV 

' .  .■    ■    .   ■   I.,    - 


Ovtr  oiii;  li.iiiiiiud  lliou 
saail  t<>l<l.     Wnic  for  tx...Kl-,'t  snd  Witiiiionials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772.  Perry  Bldg..  Phila 


THE    LUERAKY    DIGEST 

off.  But  their  fears  made  no  difference — 
they  had  to  keep  going.  Miss  Gaunt 
continues: 

"Would  they  have  touched  me?"  I 
asked  afterward. 

"Not  with  your  men  round  j'ou.  Some 
might  escape,  and  the  vengeance  would 
have  been  terrible." 

"But  if  I  had  been  by  myself?  " 

"Ah,  then  they  might  have  said  that 
the  baboons  had  taken  you ;  but  you  would 
not  have  been  by  yourself." 

No.  it  was  extremely  unlikely  I  should 
be  here  bj^  myself,  but  here  were  my  men, 
sixteen  strong  and  afraid.  Akway  Pool 
had  been  the  last  water  within  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  hill,  and  I  had  not  let  them 
halt;  now  they  dared  not.  A  light  ap- 
peared on  the  hill,  just  a  point  of  flickering 
fire  on  the  ridge,  above  us  now,  and  I  hailed 
it  as  a  nice  friendly  gleam  telling  of  human 
habitation  and  home,  but  the  men  sang 
and  shouted  louder  than  ever.  I  offered 
to  stop,  but  the  answer  was  always  the 
same.  "This  be  bad  place,  Mammy.  We 
go." 

At  last,  without  asking  my  leave,  they 
put  down  the  hammock,  and  the  carriers 
flung  themselves  down  panting. 

"We  stop  small,  Mammy";  and  I  sat 
on  my  box  and  watched  the  great,  sinewy 
men  with  strapping  shoulders  as  they  lay 
on  the  ground  resting.  They  had  been 
afraid,  I  was  sure,  and  I  knew  no  reason 
for  their  fear. 

But  the  night  was  past  and  it  was  morn- 
ing, morning  now  tho  it  was  only  half-past 
three  and  the  sim  would  not  be  up  till 
close  on  six  o'clock.  On  again.  The  moon 
had  swung  low  to  the  dawn,  and  the  gather- 
ing clouds  made  it  darker  than  it  had  yet 
been,  while  the  stars  that  ])eeped  between 
the  clouds  were  like  flakes  of  newly  washed 
silver.  People  began  to  pass  us,  ghost- 
like figures  in  the  gloom.  Greetings  were 
exchanged,  news  was  shouted  from  one 
party  to  the  other,  and  I,  in  spite  of  the 
discomfort  of  the  hammock,  was  dead  with 
sleep,  and  kept  dropping  into  oblivion  and 
waking  with  a  start  to  the  Avonder  and 
strangeness  of  my  surroundings.  Deeper 
and  deeper  grew  the  oblivion  in  the  dark- 
ness that  precedes  the  dawn,  till  I  wakened 
suddenly  to  find  myself  und(>rneath  a 
European  bungalow,  and  knew  that  for 
the  first  time  in  my  experience  of  African 
travel  I  had  arrived  nearly  two  hours  be- 
fore I  expected  to. 

My  people  were  wild  with  delight  and 
triumph.  I  had  forced  them  -to  come 
through  the  Krobo  country  by  night,  but 
my  authority  did  not  suffice  to  keep  them 
quiet  now  they  had  come  through  in  safety. 
They  chattered  and  shouted  and  yelled, 
and  a  policeman  who  was  doing  sentry  out- 
sid<!  the  Provincial  C'ommis.sioner's  bunga- 
low started  to  race  up-stairs.  I  tried  to 
stop  him,  and  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
stoj)  a  whirlwind.  Indeed,  when  1  heard 
Iiim  hammering  on  the  door  I  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  Commissioner  wc.iiJd 
think  tliat  the  whirlwind  had  arriv<'(l.  Hut 
I)res<ntly  down  those  steps  came  a  very 
big  Scotchman  in  a  dressing-gown,  with 
his  hair  on  end,  just  roused  from  his  sleep, 
and  he  resolved  himself  into  one  of  those 
courteous,  kindly  genthanen  P^ngland  is 
blest  with  as  representatives  in  the  dark- 
corners  of  the  earth. 

The  Commissioner  was  astonished  to  see 
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OXYGEN 
TOOTH  POWDER 


Mixed  with  water,  Calox  forms  peroxide  of 

hydrogen,  the   only  known  substance  that  will 

whiten  the  teeth  without  injury. 

Dentists  advise  its  use.        Physicians  prescribe  it. 

All  Druggists,  25  Cents 

Sample  (tnd  Booklet  free  o)i  requrst 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,    NEW  YORK 

Ask  for  the  Calox  Tootti  Brush,  35c. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  AlmBnae  for  1912  has  224  pftRes  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  aU 
about  chickens,  tlioir  price*!,  their  en  re,  diseas- 
es and  renie'lies.  All  about  Ineiihiitor(i»  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  nbont  poultry- 
Douses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom  You  npqd  it.  Only  Ifio, 
C.  C.  SUOEMAKEIi,  Box  90t).  Freeport,   111. 


TYPEWRITERS  Kil-I?? 


^ovTA  ^9C  #•**  ^Cn  o"  fi"y  make  of  Typowritrr.       Our 
fcJdVe  «P^U  lO  npOM  "Factory  Kebuilt"  Typewriters  are 


perfect  in  quality,  condition  and  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  Construction  and  serviceable  in  every  way.  Buy  frrtm  the 
l«ir?cst  factory  in  the  world  with  branch  stores  in  Icadinj*  cities. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  against  defect  in  workmanship 
and  material.  Write  for  catalogue  and  address  of  nenrt-s^ 
branch  oflfice- 
American  Writing  Machine  Co. 
34B  Broadway,  New  York 


and     materii 
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9  Day  Tours  of  Japan 

^  Sec  Ja[)aM  at  lier  best — in  April,  the  Cherry 
Hlossoin  Se.-isoii.  By  special  arrangement  with 
tile  Japan  railway  lines,  passengers  on  the 
Steamship  Minnksota  have  privilege  of  mak- 
ing inland  route.  Yokohama  to  Nagasaki  or 
\  iee   \er.sa   bj'   rail  at   no  additional  expi-nse. 

^  This  tour  takes  nine  days,  includes  Tokyo, 
Nikko.  Miyanoshita,  Miyajima  (Sacred  Island) 
and  trip  along  the  Inland  Sea. 

*I  Ilovnul  tripon  MiNNKsorA  to  Manila  and  I  Ions  Kong 
comprises  deliKlitful  eleven  weeks  tour  with  iH'st  of 
accoinirKHlations  at  $:»:)7.,')0,  first  clitss.  Minnksota 
sails  Ironi  Seiiltle,  Mar<-h  lOlli;  returns  .lune  1st. 
Make  reservations<>arly.  Send  for  handsome  free  book 
"Nine  Diiii  Timrx  of  Jaixtii"  and  illustrated  folder. 

H.  A.  Noble,  Gen.  Pass'r  Agt,  St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Great  Northern  Steamship  Co. 
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a  Avoman  at  his  bungalow  door,  and  Miss 
Gaunt  says  he  was  polite  enough  to  pretend 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  her,  but  she  doubts 
the  heartiness  of  his  welcome.  After  he 
had  given  her  refreshments  and  fruits  the 
Commissioner  told  her  the  story  here 
related: 

"I  cleared  them  out  years  ago.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  have  their  blood-sacrifices 
somewhere,  but  not  on  Krobo  Hill.  But 
the  people  are  still  afraid." 

"I  saw  a  fire  there  last  night." 

"Impossible;  there  is  a  fine  of  fifty 
pounds  for  any  one  found  on  Krobo  Hill." 

The  dawn  had  come  and  the  sun  was 
rising  rosy  and  golden.  The  night  lay 
behind  in  the  west. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  way  I 
had  come  and  wondered.  I  am  always 
looking  back  in  life  and  wondering.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  a  dull  life  where  there  are 
no  pitfalls  to  be  passed,  no  rocks  to  climb 
over. 

"I  see  smoke  there  now."  In  the  clear 
morning  air  it  was  going  up  in  a  long  spiral; 
but  again  my  host  shook  his  head. 

"Only  a  cloud." 

But  there  were  glasses  lying  on  the  table, 
and  I  looked  through  them  and  there  was 
smoke  on  Krobo  Hill. 

So  I  think  my  men  were  right  to  fear, 
and  I  am  lost  in  wonder  when  I  remember 
they  obeyed  me  and  came  on  when  they 
feared. 

And  then  Avhen  the  sun  had  risen  and 
another  hot  day  fairly  begun,  I  went  over 
to  the  D.  C.'s  house;  he  had  a  wife,  and 
they  were  kindly  putting  me  up,  and  I  had 
breakfast  and  a  bath  and  went  to  bed  and 
slept,  I  really  think,  more  soundly  than  I 
have  ever  in  my  life  slept  before. 


CLEMENCEAU'S    LATEST 
AMBITION 

MORE  evidence  backing  up  the  asser- 
tion that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
men  who  achieve  greatness  in  one  particular 
calling  are  forever  longing  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  another  is  furnished  by  the 
case  of  Georges  Clemenceau,  novelist  and 
ex-Prime  Minister  of  France,  who  in  his 
declining  years  would,  he  thinks,  find  satis- 
faction in  returning  to  journalism,  which 
gave  him  a  start  in  public  life.  A  glimpse 
at  the  personality  of  the  statesman  is 
given  us  by  "  The  Widow  of  an  American 
Diplomat "  in  a  new  book  called  "  In- 
timacies of  Court  and  Society."  In  three 
paragraphs  quoted  in  a  New  York  paper 
the  author  describes  an  afternoon  she  had 
with  Clemenceau: 

Georges  Clemenceau,  the  lat(>  Prime 
Minister,  represents  the  possibiiiti(is  of 
achievement  to-day  by  the  upper  middle 
class,  and  incidentally  the  things  most 
detested  by  the  aristocracy.  I  once  had 
a  memorable  afternoon  with  him  at  his 
house  in  the  Rue  Franklin,  the  street 
8a<;red  to  the  name  of  our  ow^i  great 
statesman  democrat.  Ho  is  a  man  in  his 
«arly  sixties,  but  looks  eighty,  wasted  and 
worn    nth  disease,  but  keeping  at  his  post. 


\ 


The  first  requisite  for  a  shoe  is  that  it  feel 
comfortable.  The  second,  that  it  shall  be  a 
good  fit.  The  third,  that  it  shall  be  pleasing 
in  style. 

Tmot^^^s  Comt 

SHOES 

ha\e  that  custom-made  look,  feel,  wear  and  worth  that  can 
never  be  gotten  except  through  custom  making  processes. 
Long  oak-tanning  of  skins — hand  cutting — -careful  hand  fitting 
to  the  last —  hand  skiving — hand  sewing,  even  to  the  buttonholes. 
These  are  features  that  place  the  Thomas  Cort  Hand-Sewed 
Shoe  away  and  above  those  of  promiscuous  making.  Priced 
at  ;^8  to  S15. 

Send /or  Sty/e  Brochure  and  name  oj 
the  nearest  dealer. 

To  the  shopping  and  traveling  public  buying  in  New  York,  we  recoin- 
niend  the    Martin   &   Martin    Bootshop,    No.  1    East   35th  St.      Beside 
showing   a    complete    line    of  Thomas  Cort   Fashionable   Hand-Sewed 
Shoes,  Martin  &  Martin  offer  a  shoe  service  that  is  unusual  in  the  intel- 
and  personal  attention  it  affords. 

THOMAS  CORT,    NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Bouladou,  39  Rue  de  Chaillot,  Paris. 


INVITATIONS.    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


YwPQQITIOr       \isi(iiis;   4  ards   and   SCiiiipod 
*       v»%**«***^       .St:iti<)in>r.v.    Correct  Styles  from 
an  Elegant  Sliop  nt  .MocllTiltO  l»rices.     S^mpK-s  upon  request. 
LiYCKXT,  :H7  .\.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md 


lietter  one  less  handsome  chair  if  sojiieth  Ui^ 
needs  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  your  copy 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


THERE'.S  more  than  roomy 
comfort  in  Faultless  Night- 
wear.  There's  style  as  well  — 
shapeliness,  good  tit  and  beauty 
of  finish. 

The  first  Faultless  slumber  gar- 
ments were  made  by  tis  thirty- 
one  years  ago,  and  ever  since 
their  careful  man- 
ufacture, tested 
fabrics  and  ex- 
clusive styles 
have  maintained 
their  supremacy 
At  the  be.^t  deal 
ers'     everywhere. 
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DREER'S 

GARDEN  BOOK 


WK'ESnww.va-w, 


to  pick  a  fresh  bouton- 
niere  in  your  own  gar- 
den every  morning — - 
it's  a  double  pleasure  to 
enjoy  fresh  home-grown 
vegetables. 

■you  will  have  no 
*  trouble  in  growing 
both — even  if  you  are 
entirely  inexperienced 
— if  you  follow  the  easy 
directions  in 


Dre 


er's 


Garden  Book 

A  comprehensive  work 
■' *■  of  288  pafes,  with 
photo-reproductions  on 
each  page.  Illustrated 
with  4  color  pages  and  6  duotone  plates.  Every- 
thing that  can  interest  the  flower  enthiisfast— 
the  farmer,  the  trucker,  the  home  gardener,*the 
novice— is  treated  in  this  book.  If  you  cultivate 
the  RTound,  love  flowers,  grow  vegetables  as  a 
pleasure  or  as  a  business,  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  it. 

Read  our  list  of  new  vegetables — you'll  want 
some  of  these  sure.    Full  directions  given. 

Write  for  Dreer's  Garden 
Book    today.       Sent  free 


DREER'S  PEERLESS  GIANT  PANSIES.  A  mix- 
ture of  the  most  exclusive  giant  sorts  in  a  be- 
wildering range  of  rich  colorings.  Sown  out  of 
doors  by  the  end  of  April,  will  bloom  from  Jul; 
till  snow  flies.  Special  packets  containing  enough 
seed  to  produce  over  one  hundred  plants,  10 
cents  per  packet. 


lenry  A.  Dreer, 


7  11  4'lK-Ntiiiit  St. 
PliilacU'lphlii 


_^  Printed  In  Colors 

Ton  need  this  book  whether  yon  have  a, 
city  lot  or  a  large  country  home.  Sugeesta 
new  and  unusual  trees,  Bhmbs  and  old-fash- 
Liii-il  (jarden  (lowers,  which  will  make  your 
s'anien  distinctive. 

Medians' ^ISEf^sS'' 

are  vigorous-hardy— dependable  growers. 
Uii.ked  by  fifty-eight  years  o(  horlicul- 
tmal  experience.     Be  sure  to  get  this 
valiiatile  book— a  request  brings  it. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 
Box  Ho.  68,  G«rmantown,  Pft. 


1*  la  II I    III*-    (|  iia  I  it  \     ^^  ra  |>«- 

CATAWBA- CONCORD 


Thei 


rape  for  everybody  everywhere 

\  cioss  Jjftwrcn  tilt  Cutawha  and  the  t'oii- 
pord — so  »ci(.'nlifirally  ina<li.'  tlmt  it  unites 
nil  llitrir  merits  with  none  ff  thtir  defects. 
}->]nal  in  qtiAlitv  to  th*>  finest  hot-house 
jrrnpis  and  as  easily  jfiown  as  the  Concord. 
For  te/i  .v«ars  it  has  proved  its  superiority. 
Has  received  awards  wherever  slufwn. 

Writ*  atonce  for  large  descriptive  catalog 
of  Raspberries.  Blnckl>errie»,  Grapes.  Str:»w- 
l»crrioft,  CurrantSt  Oooselierries,  darrlen 
RrKtts.  Hardy  Perennial  Plants.  Shrubs. 
Vines,  Roses,  etc.  It  tells  ho^v  to  plant  and 
Krow  them — free  to  evfryl>o<iy. 

J.  T.  LoTctt.  Box  130.  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


A  wonderful 
New  Shrub 


Everblooming,     fragrant, 
hardy,  splendid  for  cutting, 
a  show  plant  'i'/z  feet  high. 
Planted  in  April,  will  hear 
till  snow  fiies;  long  spikes 
of  claret-f'ilnrcd  blossoms 
of  rare  new  fntpnince. 
A  single   Everblooming  Fra 
grant    Butterfly    Bush    wil.^ 
perfume  the  air  of  a  large  gar-^    /f 
den  the  entire  season. 
Strong  plants  (bloom  first  sea- 
son), 50c  each;  3  for  SI. 25,  S5 
per  dozen,  $35  per  KIO,  prepaid. 
Fully  d'iscribed  in  our  196-paRe  catalog 


Hcnryr.MichellCo.l£K^S 


a  half-moekiiig  smile  and  a  joke  eternally 
on  his  lips,  laughing  at  fate,  the  personi- 
fication of  the  French  gaiety  that  could 
not  be  quenched  at  the  guillotine. 

He  showed  me  his  collection  of  rare 
Oriental  rugs  and  bric-a-brac,  having 
time  to  be  an  authority  on  the  art  products 
of  the  East,  and  confided  to  me  that  his 
greatest  ambition  was  not  for  success  in 
statesmanship,  but  in  writing — the  Prime 
Minister  who  longed  to  be  again  the 
journalist.  I  told  him  that  Bismarck  said 
to  a  friend  of  mine  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  "  When  I  was  in  politics  I  always 
thought  that  my  passion  was  for  a  quiet 
country  life.  But  now  that  I  have  had  it 
1  realize  that  my  passion  was  always  for 
polities." 

Clemenceau  speaks  perfect  English, 
learned  in  the  years  he  spent  in  New  York 
as  a  young  man,  when  he  was  glad  to  work 
at  translating  for  $5  a  week,  and  where  he 
afterward  found  his  American  wife.  But 
he  objects  to  using  any  language  but  his 
own,  appreciating  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing pure  his  literary  style  and  waiting  for 
the  happy  moment  when  he  can  take  up 
his  editor's  pen  again. 


ANOTHER    LINCOLN    STORY 

T  T  seems  that  the  fountain  of  Lincoln 
stories  will  never  run  dry.  We  get 
them  in  every  month  in  the  year,  but  most 
of  the  stories  are  brought  out  about  the 
time_the  great  Emancipator's  birthday 
rolls  around.  Som(>  of  them  are  new  to  the 
reading  public,  but  most  of  them  are  old 
tales  told  in  a  new  way.  The  Kansas  City 
Star  gives  Col.  L.  H.  Waters,  of  Kansas 
City,  as  authority  for  one  relating  how 
Lincoln  assumed  the  authorship  of  a  news- 
paper article  written  by  his  future  wife, 
and  how  he  was  challenged  to  fight  a  duel 
over  it.     Says  Colonel  Waters: 

1  knew  Miss  Todd,  who  became  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  I  remember  when  Lincoln  was 
courting  her  and  he  had  the  famous  en- 
counter with  CJeneral  Shields.  Miss  Todd 
aspired  to  be  something  of  a  literary  light, 
and  she  wrote  an  unsigned  communication 
to  the  Springfield  Joiirtud  criticizing  Gen- 
eral Shields.  Th(^  old  General  read  it  and 
went  to  the  Journal  office  and  demanded 
to  know  who  wrote  it.  The  editor  refused 
to  tell  him,  and  Sliields  said  he  would  be 
around  tlie  next  morning,  and  if  the  editor 
did  not  tell  him  who  wrote  that  eommuni- 
f-ation  he  would  hold  the  editor  personally 
n^sponsible.  The  editor,  almost  scared  to 
death,  went  to  see  Lincoln  about  it. 

"  Well,  who  did  write  it?  "  asked 
Lincoln. 

"  Why,  Miss  Todd  wrote  it,"  replied  th(^ 
editor. 

"  Oh,  well,  tell  Shields  I  wrote  it,"  said 
Lincoln. 

The  next  morning  tne  editor  told 
Sliields  that  Lincoln  wTote  it,  and  Shields 
challenged  Lincoln  to  a  duel.  When  the 
.second  of  Shields  waited  on  Lincoln,  he 
chose  broadswords  as  th<!  weai)ons.  The 
idea  was  so  ridiculous  that  the  duel  was 
laughed  out,  and  Shields  never  heard  the 
last  of  it.  He  afterward  moved  to  Carroll- 
ton,  Mo.,  but  li(!  was  joked  about  the 
liroadswords  duel  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 


You  can  be  Independent 
on  Five  Acres  of  Land 
if  you  grow  Berries 

Witli  ;i  hundred  berry  plants  you 
can  find  liealth  ai^d  enjoyment. 
With  five  acres  you  can  be  inde- 
pendent: witli  twice  that  you  can 
become  rich.  High  cost  of  living, 
healtli  enjoyment,  re-creation, 
independence— these  are  the  prob- 
lems berry  growing  solves. 

Get  My  Invaluable  Berry  Book 

I've  studied  living  oonditiona  for  ;i 
good  mnn.v  yeiirs.  while  I  produced 
berries  of  all  kinds.  The  results  are 
summed  up  in  the  one  book  of  its 
kind  published  in  America. 

Here  also  is  described,  among  many 
others,  the  Himalaya  Berry,  that 
perennial  resembling  blackbewies, 
but  bearing  fruit  on  old  and  new 
wood  like  a  fruit  tree,  with  the  value 
of  apples  for  commercial  growing. 
The  vine  is  beautiful,  climbing  like 
a  Rambler  rose  over  your  porch.  Get 
the  full  details.  The  book  is  free. 
Send  your  address  now.  before  yoit 
lose  niff  address. 

A.  MITTING,  Manager 

Berrydale    Experiment  Gardens 

Literary  Ave.,    Holland,  Mich. 


t^ 


Water  Ballast— "Any-weight" 

Th.'  "  Any-'weight "  Lawn  Roller  is  huilt 
with  hdllow  drum  which  can  be  partially  or 
roinpK'tfly  filled  with  water  or  sand  (use  a 
hiu'ket  or  a  hose),  making  the  roller  ANY 
weight.     Filled  or  emptied  in  a  jiffy. 

Jaat  right  for  a  soft  '*  Spring  "  lawn. 
Just  right  for  a  hard  "  Sommer  "  lawn. 
A  cracker-Jack  for  the  Tennis  court. 

Runs  easily  on  heaviest  load;  conveniently  car- 
ried when  empty;  lasts  a  life-time.    Drums  are 

Imiler  rivetted  oraretylene  welded. 

Thvoc  sizes.  116,   124  and  132  lbs. 

empty,    givinfc    "Any-weight  *' 

up  to  one-half  ton   when   filled. 

Write  today  for  our  free 
booklet:  **The  Care  of  the 
Lawn.'* 

Wilder- Strong  Implement  Co.,  Mon^oefiwich. 


•^-^■^ 


Baby  Chicks  of  Quality 

(iiiaranteed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  con- 
dition by  express.  Pure  Fishel  Wliite 
Plymouth  Rock  Utility  or  Exhibition 
.Stock.  Also  Fishel  White  Indian  Run- 
ner Baby  Ducks.  Prices  right.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  6  cents  post- 
age   for   my   splendid   baby  chick   catalog. 

R.  C.  CALDWELL 

Box  1050  Lyndon,  Ross  Co..  Ohio 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Hook  and  calen<liir  for  lill2 contains  200  pages. 
7-  varieties  puro  bred,  62rolorod  plates. 
Many  otherillustrations,  descriptions.  Incu- 
bators and  iirooilers.  Low  prices  on  all  stock 
and  eygs.  How  to  raise  and  make  hens  lay. 
Get  my  plans.  They  all  say  it's  great — this 
hook     only  1.^)  cents.     Price  list  free. 

B.  H.  6REIDER,  Box  IS,  Rheems,  Pa. 

M^a.M.K.9*.  M3\f%fl^   120  pages  plain,  prac- 
tical facts, 160  beautiful  half  tones.  Tells  how  you 
can  succeed  with  poultry.     Tells  about  big  poul- 
try farm.    45  pure-bred  varieties.    Lowest  prices, 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  sent  for  5  cents. 
BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Boi  35,  Clarinda,  la. 


FREE  TRIAL 


No  money  in  advance— no  bank  deposit. 
Horse  and  Man  Power  Sprayers  for  field  and 
orchard.  Barrel  and  Power  Sprayers.  Allhave 
high  pressure,  thorough  aiiitatlon  and  are  built  to 
ast.  Guaranteed  for  5  years.  We  pay  freight. 
Extr  a  profit  pays  for  the  machine.  Write  to-day  for 
our  big  free  catalog,  spraying  guide  and  special  free 
offer  to  first  in  ea<;h  locality. 
THE*H.  L.  HURST  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
eei  North  Street,  Canton,  Ohio 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Not  Used  To  It. — Thkater-Manager — 
"  You  are  engaged  for  the  box-office.  All 
you  will  have  to  do  is  to  receive  money." 

"  Thanks.  I  think  I  should  Hke  to  have 
a,  few  rehearsals." — Meggendorfer  Blaetler. 


Quite  Right. — Husband — "  I  won't  say 
marriage  is  a  failure,  but  some  are  more 
fortunate  in  what  they  get  than  others." 

Wife — "  You  are  quite  right,  dear;  for 
instance,  you  got  me,  but  I — got  only 
you:' —Til-Bits. 


The  Trouble. — "  By  jove,  I  left  my  purse 
under  my  pillow  !  " 

"  Oh,  well,  your  servant  is  honest,  isn't 
ahe?  " 

"  That's  just  it.  She'll  take  it  to  my 
wif^e." — Boston  Post. 


Unrest  in  the  Near  East. — "  Look  'ere, 
Liza  Mullins,  did  you  say  as  I'd  collared 
the  tanner  you  lost':*  " 

"  Nothink  of  the  kind  !  Wot  I  said  was 
as  I'd  'ave  found  it  if  you  'adn't  'elped  me 
to  look  for  it." — Punch. 


Not  by  an  Old  Hand.— Mrs.  Exe— "  It 
isn't  right  to  charge  Willie  with  taking  that 
money  out  of  your  pocket.  Why  don't  you 
accuse  me? 

Mr.  Exi; — "  Because  it  wasn't  all 
taken." — Boxlon  Transcript. 


Rebuked. — "  What  dirty  hands  you 
hav'e,  Johnnie  !  "  said  his  teacher.  "  What 
would  you  sav  if  I  came  to  school  that 
way?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  say  nothin',"  replied 
Johnnie.    "  I'd  be  too  polite." — Delineator. 


Psychology. — Arthur — "  Did  you  ever 
notice  how  one  person  always  reminds  you 
of  another?  " 

Jim — "  Well,  I  notice  that  whenever  I 
«ee  one  of  my  creditors  I  always  think  of 
that  cute  little  heiress  I'm  going  to  marry 
in  June." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


The  Last  Word. — The  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory was  once  disputed  between  the  Bishop 
of  Waterford  and  Father  O'Leary.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  former  was  convinced 
by  the  arguments  of  the  latter,  who,  how- 
ever, closed  it  very  neatly  by  telling  the 
bishop,  "  Your  lordship  may  go  farther 
and  fare  worse." — Christian  Register. 


Serious  Omission. — The  new  million- 
aire's banquet  table  was  spread,  and  the 
guests  about  to  be  summoned. 

"  Are  you  sure  there  are  no  reporters 
present?  "  anxiously  asked  the  host  of  the 
butler. 

"  I've  made  certain  of  it,  sir." 

"  Then  go  out  and  get  a  few,"  rejoined 
the  host.  —  Canadian  Courier. 


Summer  Wear.  -Patr.ciL  worked  for  a 
notoriously  stingy  boss  and  lost  no  chance 
to  let  the  fact  be  known.  Once  a  waggish 
friend,  wishing  to  twit  him,  remarked: 

Pat,  I  hear  your  boss  just  gave  jou  a 
"brand-new  suit  of  clothes." 

"  No,"  said  Pat,  "  only  a  par-rt  of  a 
suit." 

"  What  part?  " 

"  The  sle(>ves  iv  the  vest  !  " — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


Hardy  English  Walnut 

'I'n A^^  Rochester  Grown- 

Jl  JL  I^l^i3  Hardier  Than  Peach  Trees 

FOR  THE  LAWN,  the  English  Wainut  is  unmatched, 
with  its  smooth,  light  gray  bark,  luxuriant,  dark  green 
foliage,  lofty,  symmetrical  growth.  Grafted  on  Native  Black 
Walnut,  these  trees  are  hardier  than  the  Peach. 

PLANT  FOR  PROFIT  TOO.  There  are  big  profits  in 
English  Walnuts.  California  crop  exceeded  its  orange  crop 
in  money  value.  The  market  is  big  and  prices  high.  Culti- 
vation, harvesting  and  maintenance  are  easy  and  inexpensive. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 


Potneroif     Acfttal  Size 


New  Catawba-Concord 

f^'K*f:kW\g^  ^  contplete  union  of  the  grand  old 
^3m.  dj^l^  Catawba  and  the  ever  popu/ar  Concord 
A  Grape  for  Everybody— Everywhere 

A  grape  of  rare  superiority— for  the  garden  arbor  or  for 
the  market  grower.  A  heavy  and  early  annual  yielder. 
Vine  of  extreme  vigor,  free  from  rot  or  mildew. 

Berries  are  a  rich,  sparkling  red,  highest  quaHty— equaling  the  Ca- 
tawba in  tenderness  of  pulp,  sweet  luscious  flavor  and  aroma,  with 
added  sweetness  and  juiciness—  more  luscious  than  Catawba.  A  su- 
perior shipper  and  keeper.  Catawba-Concord  has  been  given  lo  years 
of  the  severest  kind  of  test— never  petted.  Catalog  describing  this, 
and  hundreds  of  other  plants,  trees,  roses,  mailed  on  request. 


GLEN  BROS. 


Glenwood  Nursery 

Established  1866 
1901  Main  St..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


^  Actual  Size 


Burbank's  Newest  Fruits 
Introduced  Through  Us 

We  hold  exclusive  sales  rights  to  many 
of  Luther  Burbanlc's  best  new  introduc- 
tions—  including  his  rare   Plums,  Prunes, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Rapid-Growing  Walnuts. 

These  will  grow  almost  anywhere  and 
they  offer  you  a  grand  opportunity  to 
secure  things  of  unquestioned  merit  for 
your  home  grounds.     Write  for  free 
illustrated  Price  Catalogue.  Books:— 
"California  Horticulture,''  "New  Prod- 
ucts of  the  Trees,"  25c  each,  postpaid. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  INC.    A[f 

Geo.    0.    KOEDING,  Pns.  ami   Mgr.    fj^f 
Box  F,  Fresno,  California 

F.st.lS84.   Paiil-iipl'apitalSJOd  (hiii 
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TIME  TO  GET 
YOUR  GLADIOLI 

Bulbs  ordered  now  will  reach 
you  in  time  for  planting.  Uon"t 
delay.  Gladioli  should  go  in  as 
soon  as  ground  and  season  are 
fit.    Order  your  bulbs  >!ffu\ 

TRY    COWEE'S     "SUPERB" 
DOLLAR   COLLECTION 

Send  mo  $1  00  and  I  will  send  you, 
postpaid,  ont^  fine  lar^p  bulb  of  each 
of  six  named  varieties  of  the  best  Gladioli 
in  the  world.  Tht-y  d'vcra  rich  range  of 
colors,  whitt^  and  vinli-t  to  dark  rich  red. 
Si'nd  nif  $1.00  tnday  for  the  '  Superb" 
collection,  and  hav-  your  bulbs  ready  for 
planting. 

ARTHUR   COWEE 
Meadowvale  Farms«Box  101,  Berlin, N.Y. 


GREGORY'S 

-       SEEDS      ^ 


Here  is  a  big  offer  of  ehoieait 

seeds  — 10  packages  —  worth 

SO  CenU— postpaid 

1  pKg.  Asur,  Grcijorys  Special  Fancy  Mixture,      . 
1  pkg.  Pausy,  Gregory's  Special  Fancy  Mixture,     ,        . 
1  pkg.  Coreopsis,  Gregory's  Special  Fane?  Mixture,      . 
1  pkg.  Poppy,  Gregory's  Fancy   Double  Mixed  Annuals, 
1  pkg.  Mignonette,  Gregory's  I^arge  Flowering,  very  rich, 
1  pkg.  Bachelor  Button,  Gregory's   Finest  Mixture 
1  pkg.  Petunia,  Gregory's  Finest  Hybrid  Mixture, 
1  pkg.  Candytuft,  Gregory's  Finest  Mixed,      . 

1    pkg.    Nastuniam,    Dwarf, 

Finest  Mixed, 
1  pkg.  Sweet  Peas,  Ejtra 

\   S^tiuacDi^     Choice  Mixed,  .        . 

%   ^^^^   —  cztir  Get  our  new  191  2rataIopuf. 

#1V        ^SEESS*^  J-  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SOM 

hf^         ^-mma^^       18   ElmSt..Marblehea.d,  M»«». 


cols  or  I 
■tunpi  I 

.  10c. 
.  15c. 
5c. 
10c. 
10c. 
10c. 
15c. 
50. 


HONEST: 


72  ncl.<\AnnuekI 

FarTi9iis,j.T<fees . 

ElXWAN(a:R 

4£bj\rw 

Mount  Hopd  Nurseries 

RochesitfecN.Y. 

ADDRESS  BOX    52 


Cat-tek.  lo^ue  of 

Shrubs.   Plants 

FRFF  Describing  the  Most 
r  ncEi  Complete  Nursery 
Stock  in  America— world-fam- 
ous. Fruits  anH  ornamentals 
unsurpassed.  Superb  collec- 
tions for  small  gardens  and 
vast  estates.  By  all  means 
write  for  a  copy  TODAY,  and 
we  will  mail  It  to  you  AT 
ONCE. 


FRUIT 
TREES 


TO  CLOSE  OUT      /^pm^ER^ 

our  large  stock  of  2     VT,'^^^  / 
and  3  year  old  trees.       \fiROWy 
we  offer  big  reductions  onsM  i/\ 
errades.    Send  today  for  cat- 
alog with  revised  prices. 
Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses. 
Grover  Nursery   Co. 
69  Trust  Bldg.  Rochester,N.Y. 


BEAUTIFY    YOUR   HOME 


t 


GROUNDS  AT   SMALL   EXPENSE. 

!        NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

(SHRUBS.  SEEDS  and  PLANTS  are  the 
foundation  for  PERMANENT  SUCCESS 
■■  ^  ^  "^  Catalogue  largely  devoted  to 
Landscape  Arcliitetture  on 
Application 

It  will  save  v^iu  tiiuiiey  and  le  ich  you  how  lo  improve  and  cohsA-e 
till*  value  of  your  home  at  smuU  expense. 


FREE 


iU'iiulifiil  Trees  for  boulevurd  efleci 
Uwful  anj  ()rnam«n(al  Hed|^r5 
Stjitely  Evi'fjlrtTiw 
Quirk  Grovkinit  Vinos. 
S<^9  that  yirld  cnorniouftly. 


L  L.  May  &  Compiny 

St  Pial,  Minn. 
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— that  of  real  flowers.  Their 
sweet.gentle.subtle  fragrance 
has  never  been  equaled  by 
anything  else  in  Nature. 

But  flowers  ciuickly  wither. 
Not  so  with  this  perfume,  whicli 
has  taken  their  natural  sweetness,  concentrated  it,  and  with- 
out the  .lid of  anyadulterantoralcohol. preserved  it  in  ideal- 
ized form  for  your  use.     A  drop  lasts  for  weeks. 


FlowerDrops 

is  fifty  times  more  concentrated  than  any  otherperfume — yet 
it  is  so  refined  that  it  can  be  used  by  the  most  conservative 
and  loved. 

.Sold  in  a  cut-slass  bottle  at  all  dealers,  or  if  you  cannot 
Ket  the  genuine  Rieger's  "  flower  Drops  "  we  will  send  it 
direct — $  I  ..lO  a  bottle  (send  money  nnv  ivny  you  ivant  to 
— money  hack  if  not  pleased).  Odois:  Lily  "f  the  Valley, 
Lilac.  Rose,  Crabapple  and  Orange  Blossoms. 

Or.if  you  wouldratherdo  this:  Sendfoia  Miniature  Bottle. 
20fif  you  mention  dealer's  name;  or  p—^o  ^amnlo 
give  dealer's  name  and  you  may  have  a    rrCc  OdlupiC 

I  also  make  rcrr/ ^<77<»f>- toilet  water— ask  for  "Flower 
Drops  "  Toilet  Water. 

PAUL   RIEGER,  218  First  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

.Yew  York  I'aris  Sun  Francisco 


CATALPA 


Trees.  True  to  Name.  Ten 
times  your  money  back  for  all 
trees  that  iirove  not  true  spe- 

eiosa.    Also  Catalpa  seed.    I  have  Cypress  Trees,  the 

nio^t  Ijeautiful  tree  in  the  world. 

H.  C.  ROGERS.  Box  26.  M echanicsburg,  Ohio 


Confirmed.  —  Ne'wsboy  —  "  Wuxtra ! 
Big  hold-up  in  Wall  street !  " 

Street  Song-Seller  (near  by) — "  Ev- 
erybody's Doin'  It,  Doin'  It  '  !  "—New 
York  World. 


Explained. — Stranger—"  What  a  dear 
child  !  How  tenderly  she  kisses  her  sis- 
ter's hand  !  " 

Willie — "'  Kiss  nuthin'  !  Her  sister  is 
packer  in  a  candj'  f&aiory.^—Meggendorfcr 
Blaetter. 


A  Reason. — Jonah  entered  the  whale. 

"  This  is  the  original  water-wagon  !  "  he 
e.xclaimed. 

Herewith  none  wondered  that  he  re- 
mained aboard  only  three  days. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 


True  Kindness.  —  Daughter  —  "  Papa, 
Jack  is  eoniing  up  to-night  to  ask  your  con- 
sent to  our  marriage.  Be  kind  to  him, 
won't  you?  " 

J^ather — "  Very  well,  daughter.  I'll 
say  No." — Boston  Transcript. 


Wonderful. — "  How  well  you  are  look- 
ing  !  " 

"  Yes.     I  am  a  vegetarian." 

"  That  settles  it.  I  shall  never  eat  meat 
again.     How  long  have  you  been  one?  " 

"  I  begin  to-morrow." — Meggendorfcr 
Blaetter. 


Mistaken  Identity. — "  I  am  pleased  to 
meet  you  again,"  he  said. 

"  Thank  you,'.'  replied  the  lady,  who 
had  once  been  his  wife. 

"  How  are  the  children?  '! 

"  What  children?  " 

"  Ours." 

"  We  never  had  any." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  very 
stupid  of  me.  I  mistook  you  for  some  one 
else." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


BEEF  OR  BUTTER— WHICH? 


As  some  breeds  of  horses  have  been 
developed  for  grace  and  speed  and  others 
for  weight  and  strength,  so  some  breeds 
of  cattle  have  been  developed  for  beef 
and  others  for  dairy  use.  You  vifould 
not  hitch  a  Clydesdale  to  a  racing  sulky 
or  a  Kentucky  trotter  to  a  plough.  And 
you  surely  would  not  put  a  beef  breed 
cow  in  your  dairy  when  the  Jersey  cow 
has  been  bred  for  centuries  to  give  rich 
and  abundant  milk.  Besides,  public 
official  tests  have  proved  that  she  yields 
most  forfeed  consumed.  Forthecountry 
estate,  the  f.imily,  the  dairy  and  the  farm, 
the    Jersey    is    unequalled 

Before  you  buy  or  breed  another  cow  write  to 
us  for  valuable  lads  and  figures.   Mailed  free. 

AMERICAN  JERSEYCATTLE  CLIB 

S  W.  17th  St.,  New  York. 


(jRAY  MOTORS  FOR  BOATS 


H.R  with  Complete  $rr' 
Outfit  ready  to  Install     ^^ 


ALSO    an  TO  36  KR 


Made  in  tbo  Largest 
,  Plant  in  the  World 
\  devoted  to  manufaot- 
1  uring  2  oyole  marine 

fasoline  engines.    Guaranteed  by  a  big  respon- 
sible concern.     Write  for  big  catalog— 
I  tells  and  shows  you  all  about  these  high 
grade  motors  and  how  they  are  made. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  SllC  II.  S.  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Rainbow  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks 

Best  for  laying.     Best  for  the  table.     Get  our  catalog. 
KOCKAVOOI)      raim 

Box  f ,,  Noraalk,  Ohio 


I?  e  ci  I  Estate 


NEW    JERSEY 


r  Princeton  n 

A  home  town  wilh  unequaled  advan- 
tages. Handsome  homes  amid  healih- 
fuT  surroundmgs  no  minuf.icturing. 
Midway  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia—express train  service. 

Rentals  f  300  to  g6,ooo  a  year.  Fur- 
nished homes  also  for  rent. 

Other  desirable  properties  in  town 
and  coimiry  for  sale  or  rent, 
furnished  or  unfurnished. 


WALTER    B.HOWE 

PRINCETON.  N  J. 
NEW  YORK   OFFICE        S6  CCOAf)  ST. 


LONG    ISLAND    SOVND 


WOODMONT-ON-THE-SOUND 

Situated  fm  tlie  fjhilf  one  short  block  from 
the  water  with  unobstructed  view  ;  a  beauti- 
ful eight  room  cottage  with  bath,  city  water 
and  pas.     f  S-WO.OO.     Kor  particulars  write 
\V.  K.  Butler,  ra  YorkSi.,  New  Haven, Con. 


OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  ESTATE 


I-'iO 


fccr.i.  t-ry  attmrtivr.   fi'.us.-    an-l    liaTus  K'kkI 

I       iiil  li   ii".-  aii't  tr.ii.t  ^rook    nrar  (|uaint 

i  .-1^    lioilies    for   sal'- 

N.    Y.,    Canaan. 

.  Conn. 

Ci    L.  HUKD.  Seal  Estate.  Lakevllle 


NEW    YORK 


For  .'Summer  in  New  York  City,  ^fay  to 
October.  Handsomely  furnished  detached 
house,  10  rooms,  bath  and  laundry.  Large 
Iioich.  Fine  Karage.  Located  in  Flatbush. 
finest,  and  most  convenient  Suburb  of  New 
York.  Within  10  minutes  of  Atlantic  Ocean. 
For  terms,  address  N.  W.,  care  Literary 
l>igest. 

MAINE 


IdealSummer  Home  in  Maine.  Ten 

rooms.  ^lodein  Conveniences  throughout. 
Well  kept  groinids.  Fruit  and  shade  trees. 
Large  Bam,  etc.  Address  HERBAL  REMEDY 
CO.,  181  Bridgham  St.,  Providence,  K,  I. 


SOUTHWEST 


LARGE,  SURE  RETURNS  in  alfalfa, 
oranges, melons, other  fruits.  Deliglitfiil  place 
to  live.  Fine  neighbors  on  irrigated  land 
($100  acre  up)  in  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY 
under  Roosevelt  Dam,  built  by  U.  S.  Book- 
let and  "  Kartli  "  free  on  application  to  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agt..  A.,T. 
&.  S.F.ky.,  llil"  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


COLORADO 


TUBERCULOSIS-Getwell  in  Fruita, Col- 
orado. Modern  cottige,  purest  water,  four 
acres  best  fruit  and  garden  land  set  to  trees 
and  berries.  In  town  near  interurban  depot. 
$ft,hW.     ]Jr.  S.  P.  Green,  Fruita,  Colorado. 


CIdssiriecl    Col  u  inns 


.MOTION   PICTURE   PLAYS 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED. 
Sou  can  write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail. 
No  experience  needed.  Big  Demand  and 
good  pay.  Details  free.  As.sf>c.ATED  M.  P. 
Schools.  673  Sheridan  Road,      CHICAGO. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

AGE>'T.S-Porlraits3.^.,  Frames  15c.,  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic,  Stereoscopes  2.^;.,  Views  Ic. 
30  days'  credit.  Samples  and  catald^  free. 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  Dept.  2373, 

1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


C I  CI  5  5  i  r  i  e  cl    Col  u  w\  w  s 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS   PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


LARGEST  .STOCK  OF  TVEPWRTTERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
.Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  J  Mfis.  prices 
( many  less )—  Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  reiniilt  machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  \2b.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

GENUINE    TYPEWRITER    B A R- 

GAIN.S.no  matterwhat  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  listand  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


STORY  WRITERS  !  We  sell,  revise,  crit- 
icise and  type  MSS.  Publishers  and  sellers 
of  meritorious  books.  We  will  publish  yours. 
Directed  by  successful  author.  F',ndorsed  by 
leading  editors.  Satisfied  clients  everywhere. 
Write  for  helpful  booklet.  Thk  Liiekary 
BuRKAU,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Philadelphia. 


LITERARY  WORKSHOP 

Criticism.   Revision,  Disposal    of    BOOKS, 

PLAYS,  SHORT  STORIES 

Miss  Deaver 

1  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
.STORIE.S  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  tor  vou.  Big  pav.  Send  for  free  book- 
let. lells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  Caliioniia. 

Literaiy  material  forall  occasions  discriminat- 
ingly collected  and  arranged.  Club  year  book 
l)rograms  for  study  or  entertainment,  General 
Research.  Write  for  particulars.  Author's 
Revision  Bureau,  58  Morniugside,  N.  Y. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

No  safer  investments  than  Western  First 
Farm  Mortgages  netting  Uncollected  and  re- 
mitted free.  .Send  for  descriptive  booklet  "A" 
and  list  of  offerings.  Highest  references.  E. 
J.  Lander  &  Co.,Grand  Forks.N.D.  Est.1883. 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  .Send  sketch 
or  model  for  tree  search.  .Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  largest  number  of  success  fnt  cWenXs  is 
our /r(>o/ of  Patents  that  PROTECT.  For 
Facts  about  Prizes,  Rewards,  etc.,  send  8c 
stamps  for  our  new  128-page  book  of  intense 
Interest  to  Inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey, 
Dept.  63,  Washington,  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
foi'  patents  procured  through  me.  3  bofiks 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  .Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,450wen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS  BUILD  FORTUNE.S.  Our 
free  booklets  tell  how,  what  to  invent  and 
save  you  money.   Free  searches.  Write  today. 

D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 
307,  Seventh  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


STAMPS.    COINS.    ETC. 

Old  Coins  Bought  and  Sold.      Buying  Cata- 
logue, 10  cents;  new    55  page   1912    Selling 
Catalogue,  to  Collectors  only.  Free. 
WILLIAM    HE.SSLEIN 
Malley  Building  New  Haven,  Conn. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED.  Send  sketch  for  iree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
'YO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  ni  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progres.=  :  sanuile  tree. 
I  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45     BROADWAY.  N.Y. 


"The  Best  in  Travt  " 
JAPAV— Cherry  Blossom  Time.  Small,  con- 
genial party  under  special  escort.  Sailing 
Slarcli  19  by  the  splendid  steamer  Man- 
churia. 
KOl'!%I>TheWORI-D— Fascinatingitiner- 
aries — unique  routes. 

SEND  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SO  Trinity  I'laci-,  l{o»loii,  Mass. 


Babcock's  European  and    Orient  Tours 

Naples  to  Scotland,  16  weeks  f600,  or  to 
Ireland,  $625.      Other   tours   $235  to    $1,000. 

Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted. 
1137  Dean  Street         -        -        -        Brooklyn 

University  E.xtension  Tours  to  Europe. 
Scholarly  leadership  by  university  piofessors;  uni- 
versity credit  for  work  done.  Comfortai)le  accom- 
modations :  low  prices.  The  Chautauqua  TonrB(  Inc. ) 
Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago;  Appletun,  Hisconsin. 

FIIRAPF    Party  of  S1.T  sails  in  April.     Deliglit- 
tWIIWrtl    fill      itinerary.       Azores.     Madeira. 
Gibraltar.  Algiers.  Italy  to  England.     Best  of  refer- 
ences jiven  and  required.      Four  months.  SIOOO. 
MISS    AMES.    39    Newbury   St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HIGH  GRADE  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

8EVK.VTEKI«TH  I'EAR 

Send  for  illustrated  description 
Dr.  M.  M.  KUCiLEIi,     7  E.  Fourth  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 


EAGER 


Hijfh  Grade  Small, 
Select  Priva.e  Par- 
ties. OiientalTour 
sails   March    30, 


TOURS 


$69-j.    Summer  Tours  to  Europe.    Write  for  Booklets. 
EAGER  TOL'IIS,      SOS  N.Charles  St.,      Balto.,  Md. 

Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

Fifth    Season.      Experienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The  Dean  Toars,    161A  Devonshire  St.,   Boston 

CHAUTAUQUA 

Travel  study  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 

Sommer  Tonr,  Sail  Jane  20  and  29,  1912 

Expert  leaders,  lecturers,  preparatory  reading 

Address  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua.  >.  V. 


-L    .^^OOT    T-|^^\N/ei_    e*  -rocjRS 


ISWEDEN  ANoOENMARKi 

SCANDIIN/WI/VIN  TRAVEL  BtJREAO 

IS  BROAO>A/Ay,OEr.l'L.  AOEMCV.    MEWyORKCITJf 

0«Y/V\PIC  GA/MES   STOCKHOUW 


-T  M  O  U  S  E'S 

.Select  I'o re iffn  Tours 

To  all  parts  oi  Europe  diu-in^ 
the  Spring  and  Summer  months, 
(■"inprehelisive  Itineraries.  First 
riass    throuKhout.       Exclusive 

fcritures. 

.%I.TIIO|1SK   TOIinS    CO. 

1336  Walnut  St.,  Fbila. 


TOURS  VU  MEDITERRANEAN 

May  i6,  June  12,  July  3&5 

CAPITALS   TOURS 

June  29  and  July  2 

SWISS  TOUR,  July  9 
BRITISH  ISLES  TOURS 

J  uly  3  and  6 

NORWAY  TOURS 

June  20  and  July  6 

PENSION  TOURS 

July  5  and  6 

ROUND  THE  WORLD,  November  1912 
Firnt  Class         l.'nr  liiilra.        Unuklels  Hrndy 

GILLESPIE-KINPORTS  COMPANY 
1  MadUon  Ave.  N.  Y.  ,  200  No.  ISthSt.  Phila. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

"A.  Tour  for  Everybody  " 

$255    to    $850 

Attractive  Spring  Trips  to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Delightful  trip;:.       Careful  management. 

Thorough  and  economical. 

For  Book  of  European  Tours  address 

30G   ■\Vashingtou    St.,    Tioston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York     Phila.     Chicago     Pittsburg 


Detroit 


San  Francisco 


EUROPE     AND     ORIENT 

31st  Season  ~  Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
DR.  and   MItS.  IIOHARI)    S.    PAI.NE, 
14S  Itldgc   Street,  t;iens  Falls,  >.  V. 


The  Chautauqua  Way 

To  Norway.  Russia,  Central  Europe.  An  improve- 
ment on  the  best.  Finest  accommodations  and 
service;  comprehensive  it inel'arics ;  badeTship  for 
interpretation  THE  CHAliTACQlA  TOCKH  ( Inc.), 
Marquette    Bld^.,  Chica|,'u;    Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

Fnrnnoan  Tniirc  ^^  '''"^  choice  of  routes. 
IliUropean  1  ours    ii„est     management. 

lowest    prices.     Parties  limited. 

Annual  .Spring  Tour  sails  April  16. 

PIERCE  TOURS,  236  W.  76th  St.,  New  York 

^^^^^^^    Greece  —  Italy 

Sail  March  6,  16,  27  or  April  9  for  Naples  to 
meet  our  cruising  yacht  "  Aihe>ia."  Sail 
April  27  for  Naples  to  visit  Italy. 

Send  for  illustrated  announcement 

Bureau  of  University  Travel,  SOTriiiitj  PI.,  Boston 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  "rie"  e 

.Select  spring  and  summer  totus.  60  to  107  days. 
14th  year.    Illustrated  booklet  with  maps. 
Johnson  Tours,   210    E.  Preston  St.;  Baltimore. 


GOING  ABROAD  ?     SAVE  $75 

My  fifty  cent  book  will  tell  you  how  to 

save  $75.    Title 

"  TOURING  EUROPE  ON  $200.00  " 

Priee  50  cents 

Rev.  Harold  Cooper  Sedalia.  Missouri 


Going 
Abroad  ? 

Here   are   five   thoroughly 
enjoyable,  profitable  books. 

The  Traveller's  Handbook 

The  Tpveller's  Handbook,  by  Josephine 
Tozier,  is  a  practical  book  prepared  on  new 
lines  for  travelers  in  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere. Full  of  suggestions  with  legard  to 
such  peiijlexing  matters  as  shopping,  ho- 
tels, tips,  foreign  usages,  etiquette  and 
many  other  details  of  comfort  and  conven- 
ience.    Illustrated.     12mo,  price  jSl.OO  net. 

In  London  Town 

By  F.  P.erkeley  Smith.  Smith  knows  how 
to  introduce  you  to  "all  the  men  of  the 
town,"  whether  they  are  at  home,  in  a  hovel 
or  a  palace,  iioonday  or  midnight.  Brim- 
ful of  ne«vs,  illustrations,  laughs.  Cloth, 
$1..50. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

By  F.  Berkeley  .Smith.  A  jolly  good  book 
on  the  payest  parts  of  lile  in  Paris.  \Wf> 
captivatmg  pictures  by  the  autlior  and  sev- 
eral notea  French  artists.  Fully  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  #1.,^0. 

Paris  Out-of-Doors 

By  F.  Berkjelcy  Smith.  A  delightful  book 
of  recreation  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  and  around  Paris.  Numerous 
illustrations.     I'Jmo,  cloth,  #1.50. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  characters  in  the 
fanious  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  camera 
snaijshots  by  the  author,  t«o  caricatures 
by  .Sancha,  and  water-color  frontispiece 
by  F.  Hopkins(m  .Smith.  12mo,  cloth, 
»l.'20.  

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
44-«0  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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6,000  feet  above 
the  Sea 


ST.  MORITZ 

The  Gem  of  the  Engadine ;  World  re- 
nowned Mineral  Springs  and  Baths 
with  latest  improvements. 

The  most  fashionable  .Sports  Centre  of 
the  ALPS:  Golf  and  Tennis  Tourna- 
ments: Great  Variety  of  Delightful 
Excursions. 

Illustrated  Boolilet  from  SWISS  FEDERAL 
RAILWAY  to..  241  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 


ENGLISH  TOURS 


PRIVATE  OARS-Go   Where  You  Pleasel 
Illustrated  Booklet  Mailed  Free  from 
MOTOK  TOMRIXti  CO. 

43  Pemhroke  Place,  Liverpool,  Eng.  (Cables 
"Travelling,  Liverpool")  or  T.  &  O.  Bureau, 
38t(  Filth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A  Sprin;;or  Summer  Kuropean  Tour 
Is  ■iieomplote  ^vlthout  11  Visit  to 

SWITZERLAND 

Write  for  maps,  and  the  Hotel  Guide,  also 
randsomely  illustrated  Booklets  and  litera- 
cure.     Sent  free  from  Publicity  Bureait  o£ 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 

341  Finii  Ave.  (Dept.  B4),     Wew  Yurii 


SPRING  TOURS 

April  27  and  May  11 

$485  and  $890  respectively,  with  special  Clark 

features.     Others  later. 
Round  the  World  and  South  America  tours. 
F.  C.  CLARK,   Times  Building,    N.  Y. 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD.  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
Open  all  the  year.    An  ideal  place  for  your 
Summer's  rest.    Two  hours  frohi  New  York. 
Write  for  booklet  E. 


Europe 


Sail  March, 

April,   May, 

June,  July. 

Best  routes, 
liest  manacement.  best  testimonial.s.and  the 
lowest  price's  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOURS.  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Orient 


*< 


i:c:c 


EI  I  R  O  P  F       »:»oo 
v-»  rv  \J  k    tit      II 11  ii  u  p 

Including  The  Mediterranean,  British  Isles, 

Continent,  North  Cape  and  Midnight 

Sun,  Olympic  Games,  etc. 

STKWAltT    &    WOODS 

'iG'Z  'Washington  St.,  Boston,  3Iass. 


Greece  to  Scotland  t;l^^Z:;"J^ 

sysii-m  wuith  luiowuii.',  (12th  yi-ai  )  H;s!i  srade. 
Sclfct.  I'Aliit-atiunal.  Splcndici  Li>niiers)ii|)  l-^nriipp 
$:!25  .111(1  lip.  .'^itiatl- pally  organizers  want<^d.  t^asy  to 
eurtjll  for  us.   Prof. aud  Mrs  Lil)by.2}partaiibur/,,s  c 


EUROPE-ORIENT 

Tours  I)«'  Luxe.    Select  parties. 

.■\lso,  "Pmctical  Tours." 

!»«>  P«»TTI:K  TO!  lis  «■«..   |,,rt.    (SSdjenr) 

KI.ATIKO.N   lllil.l)I><i,  SV.Vl    YOKK 


i;;\IVKRSITV  Plll.\TS 

'.'.(100  h.iir  tone  reproiluolions  of 
the  Worlil'H  .MuHterpii-ri'Hof  Art. 
«IM>  «-«>iU  each  or  SO  centK  per 
Iniiulred  Send  two-cent  stamp 
lor  e.italniiue.  Hiirenii  of  lliiiv. 
Travel,    lit  Trinity   PI.,    Bohtou. 


"DE  free  from  railway  trains.  Stop  when 
-^-^  and  where  you  please  Vibit  historic 
and  picturesque  corners  seldom  reached  by 
ordinary  tourist  methods.  Comfortable 
Itins  throughout  Europe  now  cater  es* 
pecially  for  the  ubiquitous  motorist.  Save 
Time,  save  Money,  enjoy  more  and  actually 

SEE    EUROPE! 

Y\/E  have  for  Hire  the  best  open  and 
'^'  closed  Motor  Cars  (or  British  and 
Continental  Touring  at  the  most  reason- 
able inclusive  Tariff  in  Europe.  Litera> 
ture,  detailed  itineraries,  with  copy  of 
"Through  Europe  In  an  Auto," 
free  on  request.  Write  ns  about 
everything  to  do  with  Uotorlng  Abroad  1 

,  The  INTERNATIONAL 
I  AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

I  66  to  60,  Morning  Post  Buildings, 

I  The     Strand,     London,     England. 


EUROPE 

Seventy  Spring  and  Summer 
Tours,  comprising  Tours  de  Luxe 
and  Motor-car  Tours,  and  also 
Vacation  Tours  at  Popular  Prices. 
Frequent  Sailings;  All  Routes  in- 
cluding Mediterranean. 

Programme  of  Tours  de  Luxe 
Around  the  World  now  ready. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,      264  5th   Avenue, 
NEW  YORK 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

Sailings  February  to  June 

A  varied  series  giving  the  very  best  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Turkey  and  Greece.  Leader.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Dunning,  former  editor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spring  and  summer,  covering  all  countries. 
Wide  range  of  prices. 

MOTOR  TOURS 

Finest  individual  service. 

H.  W.  miNNIXO  &  CO. 

102  Congregratiunal  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


Numerous  Tours.  High- 
est Class.  Personally 
Escorted.  All  Countries. 


Mediterranean 

March  28th     Spain,  the  Pyrenees,  Southern 

France 
April  13th — Italy,  Italian  Lakei,  Switzerland 
Sammer  Toor>  to  North  Cape.  Russia, 
British   Isles,   Germany    and    France. 

Special  Swiss  Tonr. 
Send  for  Kurof'tan  J'oiir  Booi: 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
1005  Cheslnol  St.,  Philadelphia 
Chicago,  Pillsburgh.  Detroit.  San  Francisco 
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The  Writing  Desk  unit  can 
be  added  to  any  Sl»l>«^V^riiieli(  Book- 
case at  small  cost. 

With  two  or  three  bookcase  units 
it  makes  an  ideal  combination  for  liv- 
ing-room, library,  den  or  boudoir,and 
can  be  had  in  style  and  finish  to  match 
other  furniture. 

Bookcases 

can  be  obtained  in  certain  styles 
ivith  or  nvithout  metal  interlocking 
strips.  You  can  always  procure  extra 
units  to  match  on  short  notice,  and 
units  can  be  rearranged  as  desired. 
Careful  comparison  proves  the 
€lol>*^V«^niick»  superiority. 

Sold  by  1500  authorized  agencies — 
usually  the  leading  furniture  store  in 
each  city — otherwise  shipped  on  ap- 
proval, freight  prepaid  everywhere. 

The  Blue  Book  of  Fiction — Free 

containing  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  compre- 
hensive li>t  of  the  world's  best  fiction  print- 
ed in  Knglish  text.  Ask  for  it,  and  the  new 
Sto(w^>r»icl><  Catalog  showing  many  pleas- 
ing decorative  effects.     Address  Dcpt.  V. 

3bc  Slobc^VcrnickeCa  Cincinnati 

Branch  Stores; 

New  York  -  -  -  -  380  .i8i  Uroadway 
riiil.ulelphia  -  -  -  lOH-101 1  Clu'stnut  St. 
Wiisliinifton  -  -  -  lilH-WsTO  K  .St.,  N.  \V. 
ChiciKfo       -    -     -      2.11-^35  S.  \Viil)asli  Ave. 

IJostoii -    -    91-93  Federal  St. 

Cincinnati      -    -     128-130  Fourth  Ave.,  E 


';<^ny^^^^.n)<^y:  r  v^t>vr«^vccvr:ycU 


\ 
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The  Finishing  Touch  to  Your  Easter  Attire 

Tho  Furrow.     The  in'i«t  dictinctivc  Sprini;  hat  ever  made. 

Oimii  in  dark  ir»]r.  Iiflit  jr»y.  Uo  tod  brown.  Same  hat  im- 
IKii^d  f  r..nl  Auitria  will  cott  jou  $3.  Wii  iiiak"  It  here — minua 
•luty— and  •.'II  it  for  $2— prepaid.  Hade  of  fine  fell.  You'll 
like-it  aa  -•>a  ai  jou  •.e  it.  If  jr.u  d..n'l  — rour  money  baek  by 
r.turn  mail  Stnu-  >ii.-.  r..Ior  and  >.  nd  t^  today.  WriUj  for 
I'^l:  <ul.-  H  ..Ic  <t  Hal»  ntid  Ctp.     FREE 

FRENCH  P.  H.  CO..  'pl.fadllShf.Ta^ 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

February   15. — Yuan  Sliih-kai  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cliinese  Republic. 
The  Culluin  gold  medal  for  Arctic  exploration 
is  awarded  to  Dr.  Jean  Charcot,  of  France,  by 
tlie  American  Geograpliical  Society. 

February  16. — The  Frencli  naval  estimates,  in- 
volving an  expenditiu-c  of  .S279,600,000,  passes 
the  Senate  lia\-ing  already  passed  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

Yuan  Shih-kai  accepts  the  Presidency  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  but  refuses  to  go  to  Nan- 
king, saying  liis  services  are  needed  in  Peking. 

February  19. — A  new  Norwegian  Cabinet  is 
formed,  with  General  Bratlie  at  its  head. 

February  20. — Premier  Asquith  asks  represen- 
tatives of  coal-mine  owners  and  miners  to 
confer  with  him  in  an  effort  to  avert  a  tiireat- 
ened  strike  in  England. 

The  British  Government  obtains  la  majority 
of  93  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  motion 
to  censure  its  non-fiilfllment  of  pledges  re- 
garding tlie  reconstruction  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

General  J  A  Yuen-hung  is  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Cliinese  RepubUc. 

Domestic 

Washington 

February  15. — The  nomination  of  Myron  T. 
Herrick  to  be  Ambassador  to  France  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

February  16. — The  Army  Appropriation  Bill, 
which  abolishes  five  regiments  of  cavalry,  is 
passed  by  the  House. 

Maj.-Gen.  P.  C.  Ainsworth.  having  been  re- 
lieved of  the  office  of  adjutant-general  of  the 
army  on  charges  of  conduct  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  discipline,  is  placed  on  the 
retired  list  at  his  own  request  and  with  the 
approval  of  President  Taft. 

February  17. — The  House  Sugar  Investigating 
Committee  reports  that  a  trust  in  violation  of 
tho  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  exists. 

February  18. — The  Colombian  Minister  Ospina 
sends  a  note  to  tho  State  Department  sug- 
gesting that  Secretary  of  State  Knox  should  not 
visit  Colombia,  becau.se  of  the  failure  of  the 
Govenmient  to  arbitrate  disputes  growing  out 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone ; 
later  Senor  Ospina  is  recalled. 

February  19. — The  Pre.sident  nominates  Mahlon 
Pitney,  Chancellor  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
Supremo  Court,  to  succeed  the  late  Justice 
John  M.  Harlan. 

The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  inltiative-and- 
referendum  legislation  is  a  purely  political 
question  and  can  not  be  passed  upon  by  the 
courts. 

February  20. — President  Taft,  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  urges  the  passage  of  an  employers' 
Uability  biU. 
A   bill   revising  the  chemical  schedule  of  the 
Tariff  Law  is  passed  by  the  House. 

General 

February  15.— Three  bandits  get  away  with 
$25,000  after  leaping  into  a  taxicab  convey- 
ing the  money  to  a  New  York  bank. 

February  19. — Francis  L.  Leland,  President  of 
the  New  York  County  National  Bank,  pre- 
sents $1,000,000  to  the  MetropoUtan  Museum 
of  Art. 

February  21. — Ex-Presldent  Roosevelt,  address- 
ing the  Ohio  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, declares  himself  in  favor  of  radical 
principles  advocatetl  by  the  Progressive  wing 
of  the  Republican  party. 


Aimed  at  the  Audience. — "  I  like  those 
decisions  the  judge  is  giving." 

"  Yes,  they  .seem  absolutely  frank  and 
fearless.  Do  you  know  what  they 
.suggest?  " 

"  No." 

"  They  suggest  the  sort  of  decisions  some 
judges  would  give  if  the  recall  embraced 
the  judiciary." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Real  Help. — "  I  think  a  trip  to  Europe 
would  help  your  wife,  but  perhaps  I'd 
better  hold  a  consultation.  What  oth«!r 
doctors  would  you  prefer?  " 

"  1  think  a  couple  of  .dres.smakers  would 
be  more  helpful,  doc." — Louiaville  Courier- 
Journal. 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY  CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  tiie  coriect  uie- 
o(  words,  the  Funis  &  Wagnalis  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


.u  ^-  ^-  ^^  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "Kindly  state 
the  correct  form  of  expression  to  use  in  the  foUow- 
mg  (referring  to  a  membersliip  in  a  local  association 
and  a  membership  in  an  international  association) : 
Members  of  the    Manufacturing    Association   of 

— City  and  the  International  Association  of 

xManufacturers  of  United  States' or  ' Member  of  ' 
etc.  To  avoid  connecting  the  two  as.sociations,  is 
It  not  preferable  to  use  the  word  '  members '  rather 
than  'member'?" 

The  meaning  intended  is  clearly  exprest  as  fol- 
lows:  "Member  of  the  Manufacturing  Association 

of City  and  0/ the  International  Associatioa, 

of  Manufacturers  of  United  States,"  the  third 
"of"  showing  that  a  noun  ("member")  is  imder- 
stood  before  it  and  at  the  same  time  clearly  indi- 
cating that  two  a.ssociations  are  meant.  (See 
Goold  Brovm's  "  Grammar  of  EngUsh  Grammars," 
p.  1064:  "Avoid  faulty  ellipses,  and  repeat  all 
words  necessary  to  preserve  the  sense,  as  in  the 
following  sentences,  which  require  the  woras  .  .  . 
inserted  in  brackets:  'Restlessness  of  mind  dis- 
qualifies us  both  for  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
[/or]  the  performance  of  our  duty';  ....  'Double 
comparatives  and  [double]  superlatives  should  be 
avoided.'  ") 

"H.  N.  E.,"  Paterson,  N.  J. — "  (1)  Is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  correct,  'He  is  holding  his  own'? 
(2)  Is  it  good  usage  to  say,  'Call  me  up  on  the 
telephone'?" 

(1)  "To  hold  one's  own"  is  defined  by  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  p.  856,  as  follows:  "To 
maintain  one's  position,  as  in  a  contest;  lose  no 
groimd."  The  expression  is  common  in  litera- 
ture, and  is  considered  good  idiomatic  EngUsh. 

(2)  "To  call  up  on  the  telephone"  or  simply 
"to  call  up"  are  the  usual  forms  of  expression, 
and  custom  appears  to  sanction  the  employment 
of  both. 

"E.  F.  M.,"  New  Berne,  N.  C. —  "Please  give 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  definitions  of  the  word 
'soul.'  " 

The  "New  Schafl-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge,"  vol.  xi.,  p.  12,  says:  "  Spirit 
— in  classical  Greek,  pneuma,  like  the  Hebrew 
ruah — denotes  not  merely  the  breath  as  symbol 
of  life,  but  also  life  itself.  .  .  .  The  soul  (Hebrew^ 
nephesh;  Greek,  psyche)  signifies  in  general  the 
Ufe  as  it  animates  the  individual  material  organ- 
Ism  which  is  the  medium  of  its  action.  Both 
spirit  and  soul  are  applied  to  man  (Job  x.  12) 
.  .  .  and  also  to  animals.  .  .  .  Soul  and  spirit 
are  sometimes  used  synonymously  (cf.  Gen.  xlv. 
27  with  Ps.  cxix.  175).  .  .  .  The  Septuagint  [a 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptm-es, 
containing  also  apocryphal  books]  never  translates. 
nephesh  by  pneuma,  ruah  very  rarely  by  psyche." 
For  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the  subject, 
see  tho  authority  above  cited  and  also  "The  Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia,"  vol.  xi.,  pp.  472-476. 

"E.  H.."  Atlanta,  Ga. — "Please  state  which 
verb  is  correct  in  the  following  sentence:  'The 
party  of  ten  were  [was]  seated  at  the  table.'  Alsa 
give  the  rule  and  your  authority  for  the  same." 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  grammarian-s  would 
prefer  tho  verb  in  tlie  plural  in  this  sentence. 
(See  Fernald,  "A  Working  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,"  p.  294:  "A  collective  noim,  tho- 
singular  in  form,  may  take  a  verb  either  in  the 
singular  or  the  plural  number,  according  as  it  re- 
fers to  the  objects  composing  it  as  one  aggregate 
or  as  separate  individuals."  For  an  example  In 
literary  use,  see  Peacock,  "Ralph  Skirl.,"  p.  141: 
"  When  the  party  were  once  more  on  Iheir  horses.") 
That  the  jwint  is  a  debatable  one  may  he  seeik 
from  the  following  (Bullions'  "  English  Cirammar," 
I).  217):  "It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  collective  noun  expresses  imity  or 
plurality.  It  is  now  generally  considered  best  to 
use  the  plural  where  the  singular  is  not  manifestly 
required." 


^^Hii^— WfcM^aa 
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EXPLORING   THE  REPUBLICAN    CHASM 


WHATEVER  the  personal  feelings  between  William 
Howard  Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  each  has  now 
incurred  such  bitter  animosity  among  the  ])<)liti('al 
followers  of  the  other  that  many  obserxers  can  see  no  liope  of 
reuniting  the  party  under  either 
leadership.  While  the  "insur-  ' 
gent"  camp,  smarting  under  the 
epithet  "neurotics,"  is  decrying 
the  President  as  a  reactionary, 
the  other  is  shouting  against  the 
Colonel  as  a  demagog,  a  revolu- 
tionist, a  would-be  destroyer  of 
the  Constitution.  So  angrj'  is  the 
denunciation  on  both  sides  that 
the  Progressive  Republican  New 
York  Press  suggests  that  it  is 
time  for  the  Republicans  to  rec- 
ognize the  unavailability  of  both 
President  Taft  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  to  "get  together 
behind  a  candidate  for  President 
who  will  be  acceptable  to  all  fac- 
tions, and,  reuniting  the  party, 
take  all  its  votes  to  the  polls  on 
election  day."  The  Press  hints 
that  the  man  who  could  meet 
these  requirements  would  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

But  however  interesting  such 
suggestions  may  be,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  papers 
accept  the  issue  as  between  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
even  ignoring,  in  the  excitements 
of     this    dramatic     contest,     the 

avowed  candidacies  of  Senators  La  Follette  and  Cummins.  Since 
the  Colonel  declared  that  his  hat  was  in  the  ring,  and  answered 
the  suppHcations  of  the  seven  Republican  (Jovernors  with  the 
stateme:it  that  "I  will  accept  the  nomination  for  President  if 
it  is  tendered  to  me,"  party  leaders  and  party  organs  have  been 
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steadily  falling  into  line  behind  either  the  Taft  or  the  Roose- 
velt banner.  To  th''  ranks  of  the  seven  Governors  who  peti- 
tioned Colonel  i^)osevelt  to  declare  his  candidacy,  assuring  him 
that  there  was  a  national  demand  for  his  nomination.  ha\e  been 

addtid  CJovernors  Oddie,  of  Ne- 
vada, and  .Johnson,  of  California, 
while  (Joxcrnor  Vessey,  of  South 
Dakota,  is  placed  on  gfjod  author- 
ity in  the  .same  column.  But  over 
against  this  arraj-  of  ten.  l'f(  si- 
dent  Taft's  managers  Iiavc  hccn 
able  to  marshal  a  i)halan.\  of 
eleven  Republican  State  Execu- 
tives whose  States,  according  to 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
"have  a  relatively  larger  xote  in 
the  Electoral  College  and  repre- 
sent a  much  larger  body  of  Re- 
publican voters  than  do  the  States 
classified  by  their  Plxecutives  as 
pro-Roosevelt."  Other  editors 
remark  that  however  interesting 
this  lining-up  of  Governors  may 
be,  it  amounts  to  little  more  than 
an  expression  of  personal  prefer- 
ence, since  their  States  will  speak 
for  tliems(>l\es  when  they  choose 
their  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention. 

Perhaps  the  embarrassment  to 
certain  of  the  less  extreme  ele- 
ments of  the  party,  caused  by  this 
outbreak  of  war  between  two  old 
friends,  is  typified  by  the  cases  of 
Senator  Lodge,  a  lifelong  inti- 
mate of  the  Colonel's,  wlio  now 
finds  him.self  unable  to  eml)raco 
the  doctrines  promulgated  in  the 
Columbus  speech,  and  of  Representative  Longworth,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's son-in-law,  who  has  more  than  once  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  the  renomination  of  President  Taft.  Both  these  men 
ha\-e  now  announced  their  intention  to  remain  neutral  during 
the  campaign  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
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While  Colonel  Roosevelt's  enemies  denounce  his  entry  in 
the  race  as  a  betrayal  of  his  old  friend,  a  repudiation  of  his  third- 
term  promise,  a  staggering  blow  to  the  party  that  has  showered 
him  with  honors,  and  a  menace  to  our  system  of  constitutional 
government,  and  while  even  some  of  his  admirers  are  grieved 
and  troubled  by  his  course,  his  followers  insist  that  he  was  forced 
into  the  field  by  considerations 
of  the  highest  morality  as  well 
as  of  political  exigency.  He  him- 
self declares  that  "1  am  happy, 
entirely  happy,  because  I  am 
fighting  for  a  principle  and  the 
issue  is  in  no  sense  a  personal 
one."  This  statement  was  made 
during  liis  incursion  into  Massa- 
chusetts, when  a  Boston  corre- 
spondent quotes  him  as  reply- 
ing, "Of  course- I  will,"  to  the  question.  "Will  you  support 
the  nominee  of  the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago?"  The 
same  correspondent  quotes  him  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  the 
third  term: 

"My  position  on  the  third  term  is  perfectly  simiilc.  1  stated 
it  as  clearly  as  I  could  in  1904,  and  reiterated  it  in  1907.  I  .said 
1  would  not  accept  a  nomination  for  a  third  term  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, meaning  of  course  a  third  consecutive  term 

"It  must  be  clear  to  any  reasonable  man  that  the  precedent 
which  forbids  a  third  term  has  reference  solely  to  a  tliird  con- 
secutive term.  It  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  under  the  present  convention  system  of  electing 
delegates  can.  if  he  knows  how  to  use  the  machinery  at  his  dis- 
posal, renominate  himself  even 
tho  the  majority  of  the  partj'  is 
against  him. 

"But  after  he  has  been  out  of 
the  office  for  a  term  he  has  lost 
control  of  that  machinery.  He 
is  in  the  position  absolutely  of 
any  private  citizen.  The  ma- 
chinery then  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  man  occupying  the  office  of 
President." 


William  E.  Glasscock,  West  Virginia;  Chester  H. 
Aldrich,  Xcbrai^ka;  Robert  P.  Bass,  New  Hampshire; 
Joseph  M.  Carey,  Wyoming;  Chase  S.  [Osborn,  Michi- 
!jau;  W.  R.  Stubbs,  Kan.sas;  Tasker  L.  Oddie,  Nevada; 
Herbert  S.  Hadley,  Missouri;  Robert  S.  Vessey,  South 
Dakota;  and  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  California. 


Roosevelt's  Columbus  speech  as  "  un-Republican,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  un-American."  The  eminently  regular  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  remarks  that  " many  old-time  Republican 
admirers  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  look  upon  his  act  as  unfair  to 
an  old  friend,  and  as  something  closely  resembling  bad  faith  to 
his  party,"  and  the  same  charge  is  made  bluntly  and  specifically 

by  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
(Rep.),  a  paper  published  by 
President  Taft's  brother.  In 
Mr.  Taft's  paper  we  read: 


THE    ROOSEVELT   GOVERNORS. 


.\dolph  O.  Eberhart,  Minnesota;  Beryl  F.  Carroll,  Iowa; 
M.  E.  Hay,  Washington;  Phillips  L.  Goldsborough, 
Maryland;  John  K.  Tener,  Pennsylvania;  Ben  W. 
Hooper.  Tennessee;  William  Spry,  ITtah;  Simeon  S. 
Pennewill,  Delaware;  Aram  J.  Pothier,  Rhode  Island; 
Charles  S.  Deneen,  Illinois;  and  John  A.  Mead,  Vermont. 


THE  TAFT  GOVERNORS. 

Nevertheless.  many  anti- 
Roosevelt  papers  agree  with  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  in  regard- 
ing as  "the  deadliest  of  all  parallels"  President  Roosevelt's 
declaration  of  November  8,  1904,  that  "under  no  circum- 
stances will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomina- 
tion," and  his  statement  of  February  25,  1912,  that  "I  will 
accept  the  nomination  for  President  if  it  is  tendered  me." 
And  the  Boston  Trnnscripl  (Ind.  Rep.)  reminds  its  readers  that 
"the  third  term  which  General  Grant  sought  and  did  not  get 
was  not  consecutive" — against  which  we  may  set  the  recently 
published  statement  of  one  of  the  leaders  who  formulated  the 
opposition  to  General  Grant  that  the  third-term  tradition  really 
played  a  minor  part  in  that  opposition.  And  the  New  York 
Prens  declares  that  "if  the  anti-third-term  cry  were  the  strong- 
est reason  for  not  nominating  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  President,  the 
Republican  party  would  not  hesitate  to  make  him  its  nominee." 

Nevertheless,  the  Buffalo  Commercial  (Rep.)  declares  that 
"it  is  not  too  mucli  to  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  precipitated 
upon  the  Republican  party  the  supreme  crisis  of  its  history," 
and  the  Jersey  City  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.)  thinks  that  the  Colonel 
has  challenged  his  party  "to  choose  between  Roosevelt  and  the 
Constitution."  The  Philadelphia  Presa  (Rep.)  also  regrets  that 
"he  has  chosen  to  associate  himself  with  assaults  on  the  consti- 
tutional stability  of  our  institutions."  "  Roosevelt  is  not  a  Re- 
publican," declares  General  Agnus'  Baltimore  American  (Rep.), 
."and  the  Republican  partj'  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
giving  up  its  rich  lieritage  of  sanity,  efficiency,  and  power  at 
the  behest  of  one  who  has  proclaimed  himself  not  only  a  heretic, 
but  an  apostate";  and  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  in  his  Albany  Jour- 
nal (Rep.),  also  eharaeterizes  the  doctrines  advanced  in  Colonel 


"The  underground  activities 
of  months,  the  whispered  con- 
ferences and  intrigues,  have  fi- 
nally given  way  to  the  announced 
candidacy  of  the  Colonel. 

"How  long  back  the  Roose- 
velt candidacy  should  be  dated, 
we  do     not    know.        It  is    the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  date  should  be  fixt  prior  to  March 
4,  1909.     Certain  it  is  that  for  months  Mr.   Roosevelt  and  his 
friends   have   been   actively,  if   at   times  furtively,  engaged  in 

the  fight  for  delegates  to  Chicago 

"The  career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  during  the  past  few  years 
offers  some  particularly  interesting  material  to  the  student  of 
psychology.  In  many  respects  he  is  a  remarkable  man.  It  is 
his  utter  failure  in  that  poise,  that  breadth  of  human  feeling,  and 
that  lack  of  personal  ambition  that  made  Lincoln  great,  that  is 
going  to  make  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  history  finally  throws 
its  cold  white  light  on  him,  not  a  great,  but  a  pathetic  figure. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  time  rendered  a  great  service  to  his 
country.  To  Mr.  Taft  he  rendered  a  service  of  which  the  latter's 
friends  can  never  be  insensible,  even  tho  his  later  actions  seem 

inexplicable  in  view  of  the 
Roosevelt  character  and  turn  of 
mind  as  it  was  half  a  decade 
ago. 

"It  is  not  the  President  but 
Theodore  Roosevelt  who  has 
changed  since  1908.  The  latter 
used  to  be  wholly  a  Republican ; 
lie  is  not  much  of  a  Republican 
now.  We  believe  he  is  going 
to  be  'licked  to  a  frazzle'  at 
Chicago." 


Among  the  other  Republican  papers  which  opix)se  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  candidacy  and  actively  champion  President  Taft, 
we  note  the  New  York  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  Pitts- 
burg Gazctte-Tinien,  Boston  Transcript  and  Advertiser,  Springfield 
Union,  Des  Moines  Capital,  San  Francisco  Call,  Denver 
Republican,  and  Paterson  Call.  According  to  Representative 
McKinley,  President  Taft's  campaign  manager,  the  President 
"is  the  only  man  who  can  carry  New  York  and  the  doubtful 
States,"  and  the  Boston  Advertiser  insists  that  "the  whole 
country-  reaUzes  that  President  Taft  is  the  one  safe  Republican 
leader,"  and  that  "when  the  sober,  sound  sense  of  the  voters 
has  had  a  chance  to  make  itself  felt,  President  Taft  is  going  to  be 
renominated  and  reelected."  The  [Springfield  Union  predicts 
that  "the  immediate  and  growing  effect  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
unwise  candidacy  will  be  to  strengthen  Mr.  Taft's  position  and 
the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  his  country- 
men." The  charge  that  President  Taft  does  not  believe  in 
popular  government  loses  much  of  its  force  since  his  explanation 
that  what  he  actually  said  in  his  misquoted  address  before  the 
New  York  Bar  Association  was  that  "not  all  peoples  are  fit  for 
self-governmen  t . " 

Another  group  of  Republi(!an  papers,  while  deploring  (Colonel 
Roosevelt's  candidacy,  sjx-ak  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
"He  has  not  given  himself  a  square  deal  in  this  matter,"  says 
the  Hartford  Courant,  and  the  Buffalo  News  remarks  that  "the 
first  thought  al)out  the  Roosevtdt  letter  is  that  it  causes  him  the 
loss  of  many  friendsliips  which  most  men  would  prize  above 
rubies  or  any  political  honc/rs."  "  Ambition  and  egotism  ha\e 
done  their  worst  for  Roosevelt,  and  now  he  parts  company  with 
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A  NEW  MEMBER. 

— Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Post. 


THE  HAND  THAT  ROCKS  THE  CRADLE. 

— Ketten  in  the  New  York  World. 


PUTTING    A    LITTLE    VIGOR    INTO    THE    CAMPAIGN. 


thousands  of  admirers  who  have  ever  been  glad  to  follow  where 
he  led,"  says  the  Jamestown  (New  York)  Post.  To  the  Milwau- 
kee Free  Press  his  announcement  that  he  will  accept  the  nomina- 
tion is  the  "most  pathetic  event  in  American  latter-day  pohtics." 
This  paper,  which  has  supported  Mr.  Roosevelt  "from  his 
sudden  accession  to  the  Presidency  in  1901  to  his  fight  against 
the  New  York  bosses  in  1910,"  goes  on: 

"We  say  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  this  role  of  a  third-term 
candidate  is  the  most  pathetic  figure  which  American  pohtics 
has  offered  in  many  a  day — pathetic  because  it  reveals  a  man 
with  elements  of  real  greatness,  and  with  his  fame  secure,  fallen 
victim  to  that  megalomania,  and  the  vaunting  ambition  that 
grows  out  of  it,  which  has  destroyed  so  many  children  of  fortune." 

Turning  to  the  impressive  array  of  Republican  papers  which 
have  unreservedly  alined  themselves  with  the  Roosevelt  forces, 
we  find  his  case  most  completely  stated  in  the  Philadelphia 
North  American.  Stript  to  the  bone,  says  this  progressive  organ, 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  candidacy  means  that  "an  acute  stage  has 
been  reached  in  the  contest  between  human  rights  and  property 
rights."     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  have  longed  for  the  hour  when  the  issue  could  be  clean- 
cut  and  the  decisive  struggle  imminent.  But  we  confess  surprize 
at  the  swift-changing  events  which  have  placed  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, as  if  driven  by  some  outside  all-impelling  force,  at  the  head 
of  the  cause  at  this  time.  Not  until  within  the  month  did  we 
beUeve  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  accept  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility which  he  has  taken  upon  himself  through  his  unequivocal 
declaration. 

"Altho  we  knew  that  revolutions  could  not  be  accurately 
timed,  nevertheless,  we  were  proceeding  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  decisive  battle  would  not  be  fought  until  1916.  We 
earnestly  approved  the  unselfish  candidacy  of  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette,  which  we,  as  well  as  he,  knew  was,  at  this  time,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  education  and  protest. 

"But  there  came  two  occurrences — both  deplorable — that 
changed  all  plans  and  altered  all  forecasts.  The  first  was  the 
temporary  physical  breakdown  of  Senator  La  FoUctte 

"The  second  occurrence  was  the  complete  disclosure  for  the 
first  time  by  President  Taft,  in  repeated,  angry  d<'clarations,  of 
his  actual  attitude  toward  popular  riglits,  si^lf-government,  and 
the  wisdom,  justice,  and  cai)acity  to  rule  possiist  by  the  people. 

"We  are  convinced  that  these  two  developments  were  the  final 
controlling  considcral ion  whicli  made  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  candidate 
at  this  time.  We  do  not  speak  at  random,  but  with  knowledge, 
when  we  say  that  the  accusations  that  the  Roosevelt  candidacy 
was  long  ago  prearranged  are  without  foundation 


"So  momentous  are  the  issues  involved  and  so  mighty  are  the 
forces  in  opposition  that  it  will  be  a  contest,  the  bounds  of  which 
extend  beyond  the  personality  of  any  man,  or  men,  and  beyond 
the  lines  of  any  party.  Whatever  be  your  choice  of  candidates, 
or  your  view  of  the  questions  involved,  do  not  be  deluded  into 
believing  that  this  simply  is  a  struggle  for  the  office  of  President 
or  for  any  individual's  prestige  and  power  in  the  Republican 
party. 

"Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  each  represents  a  cause.  The 
conflict  opens  with  neither  representing  mere  personal  or  fac- 
tional aggrandizement,  but  each  typifying  divergent  basic  prin- 
ciples, as  they  understand  them." 

This  view  is  shared  by  such  Republican  papers  as  the  Indian- 
apolis Star,  Cleveland  Leader,  Kansas  City  Star,  Chicago  Trih- 
une,  Toledo  Blade,  Emporia  Gazette,  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
Topeka  Capital,  St.  Paul  DUpatch,  and  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
and  by  such  progressive  independent  papers  as  the  Pittsburg 
Leader,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Los  Angeles  Express  and 
Tribune,  Boston  Journal,  Baltimore  News,  and  Louisville  Po.s/. 
"It  isn't  a  matter  of  personality,  or  of  friendship,  or  of  private 
preference,"  declares  the  Emporia  Gazette;  "it  is  a  matter  of 
the  public  welfare."  "Whatever  the  editors  of  the  country 
may  think  or  say,"  says  the  Cleveland  Leader,  "the  people  of 
the  United  States  know  that  the  greatest  American  has  written 
them  a  new  bill  of  rights."  Moreover,  says  Colonel  William  S. 
Nelson,  proprietor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  "the  only  man  in  the 
United  States  who  has  a  chance  of  leading  the  Republican  party 
to  victory  next  fall  is  Theodore  Roosevelt."     And  he  adds: 

"They  talk  about  the  disloyalty  of  Roosevelt  to  his  long-time 
friend,  Taft;  why,  the  disloyalty  has  been  on  the  side  of  Taft, 
who  has  not  only  betrayed  Roosevelt's  confidence  in  him,  but 
that  of  all  the  Progressives  who  helped  him  in  his  nomination 
and  election." 

It  is  to  be  "Roosevelt  and  evolution,"  exultantly  proclaims 
one  editor,  and  the  Topeka  Capital,  taking  up  Mr.  Barnes's 
charge  that  in  his  later  doctrines  the  Colonel  "is  departing  from 
that  great  chartfT  of  American  liberties,  the  Constitution," 
replies : 

"If  tlu'r(>  is  any  historic  charter  of  liberties  in  this  country  it 
is  not  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  Declaration  of  hulepeiidence. 
...  If  the  (\)nslitution  is  proixrty's  Bible,  the  Declaration  is 
tile  common  man's  Bibl(>.  And  l)ecause  Roosevelt  is  for  the 
Declaration  when  it  conies  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  so 
the  common  man  is  for  Roosevelt.'! 
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SAVING    THE    COLORS. 

— Jolmson  in  tin-  Pliiludulpliia  \orlh  American. 


TAKING    SHAPE. 

— Winner  in  tlie  Pittsburg  Post. 


THE    "SPIRIT    OF.  1912." 


DOUBLING  THE  POSTAL  TAX  ON  PRINT 

THE  CONTROVERSY  heUeen  the  Adniinistralion  and 
the  magazine-publishers  over  the  proper  i)ostal  eliarge  for 
f-arrying  periodicals  is  given  fresh  fuel  hy  the  report 
of  tlu'  special  commission  on  second-class  mail-matter.  This 
commission,  consisting  of  Associate  Justice  Hughes  of  the 
United  States  .Supreme  Court,  A.  LaA\Tence  Lcnvell,  president 
of  Harvard,  and  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  estimates  that  the  services  for  which 
the  publishers  pay  at  the  rate  of  cme  cent  a  pound  actualli'  cost 
the  (Jovernment  five  and  a  half  cents,  and  it  recommends  that 
this  discrepancy  be  lessened  by  increasing  the  present  rate  to 
two  cents.  Admitting  that  with  the  data  a\ailable  its  figures 
can  be  only  approximate,  the  commission  estimates  that  the 
third- and  fourth-class  rates  earn  a  small  profit,  that  the  letter  or 
first-<!lass  rate  returns  one  and  one-half  times  tlie  cost  of  .service, 
and  that  the  .second-class  matter,  which  constitutes  65  per  cent. 
of  the  mails  and  earns  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  is  carried 
at  a  heavy  loss.  The  commission  di.ssents  from  Postmaster- 
(Jeneral  Hitchcock's  suggestion  that  the  newspapers  be  exempted 
from  the  proposed  rate-increase,  as  well  as  from  his  suggestion 
that  the  advanced  charges  be  levie<l  only  atraiust  the  advertising 
pages. 

In  its  final  suminar\'  the  commission,  after  advocating  "a 
more  equitable  adjustment  '  between  the  rate  and  cost  in 
distributing  second-class  mail,  goes  on  to  say: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  historic  policy  of  encouraging  In- 
low  postal  rates  the  dissemination  of  current  intelligenee,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  proved  successful,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Enterprises,  those  Avith  slender  resources  as  well  as 
the  large  and  highly  successful  -religious  and  philanthropic, 
together  with  those  couflucted  for  pecuniary  gain  have  been 
established  on  the  faith  of  this  policy;  and  no  change  should 
l)e  ma<le  whieh  would  seriously  hamper  the  circulation  of  useful 
information  or  dislocate  an  industry.  The  increase  should  b^ 
a  moderate  one;  and.  after  it  has  been  j)rovided  for,  time  should 
be  allowed  to  permit  the  business  to  adapt  it.self  to  the  new 
conditions  before  the  change* goes  into  effect." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  latest  development  of  the  proposal 
to  <louble  the  postal  rate  on  second-class  matter  involves  the 
newspapers  with  t!ie  magazines,  we  find  the  commission's 
rw'omniendjjtions   approved   by   such   influential   dailies  as  the 


New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.),  Boston  Trannrript  (Ind.  Rep.)  and  Herald  (Ind.),  Provi- 
dence Journal  (Ind.),  and  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.).  Says 
the  Springfield  paper: 

"The  commissioners  approached  the  subject  wholly  unprej- 
udiced, and  their  conclusions  are  the  result  of  a  laborious 
inquiry  which  at  almost  every  turn  affords  evidence  of  thei.- 
purpose  to  be  fair  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  practical  in  their 
views.  Tfie  Republican  does  not  think  there  can  be  any  rea.scm- 
able  dissent  from  the  commission's  recommendations." 

But  the  critics  of  the  plan  to  double  the  rates  seem  fully  as 
strong  as  its  advocates.  "A  proposal  to  penalize  newspaper 
enterprise  through  the  machinery  of  government"  is  denounced 
by  that  very  regular  Republican  organ,  the  St.  Louis  G!o!>c- 
Deniocrat,  as  "reactionary,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.) 
is  convinced  that  the  Post-office  Departinent  "is  exaggerating: 
the  cost  of  handling  second-class  matter,"  since  "it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  cost  so  much  more  than  express  matter."  "  Enor- 
mous as  are  the  rates  charged  by  the  express  companies,"  says 
the  Philadelphia  paper,  "the  cost  of  this  service  is  about  one- 
fourth  the  alleged  cost  of  handling  second-class  mail  by  the 
I^ost-offi<!e." 

Another  argument  against  the  i)roposed  increase  is  thus 
j)resented  by  Wilmer  Atkinson,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Farm  Journal,  and  a  recognized  authority  on  j)ostal  statistics, 
who  contends  that  second-class  mail,  "by  reason  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  other  clas.ses  of  mail-matter  it  productvs,"  is 
"far  more  profitable  than  any  other  class."     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  postal  officials  to  acknowledge  that, 
should  the  postage-rate  be  doubled,  as  proposed,  it  will  add 
to  the  cost  of  living  of  people  every whert;,  already  too  great; 
that  the  low  rate  now  pr(;vailing  has  been  pa.ssed  on  to  the 
public,  and  that  sub.scribers,  and  not  publishers,  are  having  the 
benefit  of  it?  " 

The  solution  of  the  whole  problem,  according  to  the  New  York 
/Vr.s.s  (Ind.  Rep.),  lies,  not  in  increasing  rates,  but  in  establishiir^ 
a  parcel-post.  With  this  extension  of  the  Post-office's  activities, 
it  declares, 

"the  general  revenues  of  the  Department  would  so  increase  that 
the  thing  then  to  do,  in  order  to  make  second-class  matter 
pay  its  equitable  share,  would  be,  not  to  raise  the  second-<'lass 
rate,  but  to  lower  the  first-class  rate  and  other  rates  as  well  as 
the  fourth-class." 
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BRANDT   AND   HIS   JUDGES 

Tup]  JUDICIARY  now  seem  lo  liave  reached  a  point, 
where  in  every  ease  the  jiul^P  is  on  (rial,  as  well  as  the 
j)risoner,  and  if  he  fails  to  administer  justice  willi  exact 
precision  the  culprit  he  sends  to  a  cell  niay  later  return  to  brin5>: 
him  to  judgment.  A  case  of  this  sort  is  now  on  in  New  York- 
City,  and  its  kaleidoscopic  developments  are  causing  some  of 
the  newspapers  to  ask  seriously  whether  it  actually  indicates 
"something  rotten"  in  New  York  justice.  If  their  worst  feai-s 
should  be  confirmed,  notes  one  of  these  papf»rs,  "the  j)restige 
of  the  criminal  courts  and  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  justice  would  siiffer  irre- 
parable injury  in  the  esteem  of  the  public." 
For  the  sole  is.sue,  according  to  a  group  of 
dailies,  for  which  we  take  the  New  York 
American  as  spokesman,  is  this:  "Can  a 
rich  man's  money  and  influence  rule  in  the 
administration  of  justice?  In  this  sj)ecifie 
case  of  Schiff  and  his  servant,  was  a  friend- 
less man  sent  to  jail  for  thirty  y(^ars  in 
violation  of  law  and  justice  because  a  rich 
man  demanded  it'.'"  Whatever  the  answer 
to  this  question,  so  many  lawyers,  judges, 
and  city  and  State  officials  have  become 
involved,  and  the  case  is  already  so  notori- 
ous that,  as  the  iSpringfield  Rcpublicfin  points 
out,  New  York  politicians  fear  "the  scandal 
will  affect  politics  in  the  coming  State  cam- 
vaign,"  and  there  are  estimal)le  jurists  even 
who  dread  the  exposure  that  seems  immi- 
nent because  of  the  popularity  it  may  gi\(' 
to  the  agitation  for  "the  recall  of  judges." 

Even  tho  nothing  worse  may  develoj), 
this  "dramatic  exposure"  will  at  least 
"wake  up  the  people  to  the  crying  need 
for  simplifying  the  criminal  procedure  of 
this  State,"  remarks  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial— "here  we  have  a  governor,  two 
judges,  a  district  attorney,  an  attorney-general,  and  the  official 
leader  of  the  New  York  bar,  all  apparently  unable  to  say  what 
should  be  done."  The  confusion  about  what  should  be  done 
extends  also  to  what  has  been  done.  But  from  the  mass  of 
conflicting  statements,  explanations,  pleas,  and  denials  that 
have  been  appearing  in  the  New  York  dailies  for  weeks  past, 
these  undisputed  facts  seem  to  stand  out:  On  the  evening  of 
March  8,  1907,  Foulke  E.  Brandt  entered  the  house  of  his  former 
employer,  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  stole  some  jewelry,  struck  Mr. 
Schiff,  told  a  "hard  luck"  story,  was  given  .WO,  and  left  the 
house.  Three  days  later  Brandt  appeared  at  Mr.  Schiff 's 
office,  was  examined  as  to  his  sanity,  and  was  then  arrested 
upon  complaint  of  Mr.  Schiff.  lie  was  later  indicted  upon 
charges  of  burglary  and  assault,  made  a  plea  of  guilty  before 
Judge  Uosalsk\-,  and  was  sentenced  to  jail  for  thirty  years. 

The  present  proceedings  for  Brandt's  release  began  last 
November.  Tliey  are  ba.sed  on  the  allegation  that  the  report 
of  Brandt's  previous  criminal  record,  which  influenced  Judge 
Rosalsky  to  imj)o.se  so  heavy  a  sentence,  was  largely  manu- 
factured for  the  occa.sion.  Mr.  Schiff 's  animus  is  traced  to 
certain  insulting  statements  which  Brandt  made  or  threatened 
to  make  about  a  woman  of  the  Schiff  family.  Brandt  .says 
now  that  he  was  induced  to  plead  guilty  without  understanding 
the  consequences,  and  his  lawyers  allege  a  conspiracy  lo  railroad 
him  to  jail.  Several  di.screpancies  have,  however,  been  found 
in  Brandt's  explanations  and  the  Albany  Journal  thinks  nobody 
will  dispute  that  he  "is  a  scamj)."  Nevertheless,  most  of  the 
papers  agret;  with    I  lie   New   York    Tribune  that  "a  despicable 


rOI'LKE    E.    BRANDT. 

His  Story  that  liis  thirty-years  jail  sen- 
tence was  tlleresull  of  a  conspiracy  !>(>(  ween 
wealtll  a  .(I  tlie  sworn  otflccrs  oC  justice, 
lias  received  siitticicnl  credence  to  l)rinf?  liini 
a  new  trial. 


character  plus  some  minor  offense  plus  slander  does  not  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  burglary  in  the  first  degree."  Governor 
Dix  has  i-efused  to  grant  Brandt  a  pardon,  but  the  State  Supreme 
Court  has  since  upheld  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  his  behalf,  and 
Judge  Rosalsky  has  himself  set  aside  the  conviction  and  granted 
a  new  trial.  Meanwhile,  a  grand  jury,  under  the  direction  of 
District  Attorney  Whitmah,  is  inquiring  into  the  legality  of 
Brandt's  arrest  and  .sentence.  Brandt  himself  was  freed  from 
imprisonment  by  the  habeas  corpus  writ  and  is  now  out  on  bail. 
The  interest  in  this  matter,  declares  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  ' '  far  transcends  the  prisoner's  person."  The  issue  involved 
"is  not  Brandt's  character  or  crimes,  Init 
simply  the  question  whether,  under  the 
forms  of  our  law,  a  man  can  to-day  be  put 
into  an  ouhlielte.'"  The  people  are  waiting, 
according  to  The  ^  World,  to  learn  from  the 
present  investigation  whether  there  was  a 
conspiracy  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
if  there  was,  who  were  the  guilty  parties. 
Such;  too,  is  the  more  or  less  vigorously 
exprest  sentiment  of  the  Xew^  York  (Hohr, 
Sun,  Tribune,  and  American,  and  Brooklyn 
Eagli',  Times,  Citizen,  and  Standard-Union. 
The  New  York  Times,  however,  is  in- 
clined to  scoff  at  the  "conspiracy"  charge, 
and  laments  that  "slanderous  accu.sations 
and  innuendoes  originating  in  the  base  mind 
of  Brandt  himself"  should  have  played 
such  a  "conspicuous  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings to  set  free  this  embezzler,  forger,  and 
thief." 

The  New  York  press,  it  must  be  n«ted, 
call  with  one  accord  for  the  fullest  and 
most  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  all 
circumstances  and  allegations  connected 
with  the  case.  "No  matter  who  .shall  suffer 
or  whose  reputation  shall  be  blasted,  the 
processes  of  justice  must  be  vindicated 
from  the  suspicion,  rightly  or  WTongly  en- 
gendered by  this  case,  that  they  may  be  safely  perverted," 
asserts   The   Tribune,  for 

"If  lh(*  weakness  of  judges  before  wealth  and  influence, 
the  complaisance  of  district  attorneys,  and  the  .scoundrelly  ac- 
tivities of  the  ])<)lice  are  sufficient  to  cause  severe  sentences  for 
felonies  to  go  by  favor,  then  no  man  is  safe.  So  far  as  tho 
rectitude  of  courts  is  concerned,  there  is  little  practical  differenc-e 
between  sending  to  jail  a  num  innocent  of  any  offense  and  .send- 
ing a  man  to  jail  for  a  different  and  graver  offense  than  the  one 
lie  a(^tually  committed.  If  the  processes  of  law  can  be  sub- 
verted to  the  extent  of  producing  the  lesser,  it  will  be  only  a 
short  step  to  the  greater  injustice." 

The  sensational  reopening  of  the  Brandt  case  may  have  "a 
political  object,"  suggests  the  Washington  Star,  but  at  any  rate 
it  j)romises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  judicial  procedures 
of  many  years.  Editors  from  Jacksonville  to  San  Franci.sco 
are  no  less  interested,  and  hope,  tho  in  some  cases  far  from 
confidently,  that  it  will  be  shown  that  the  New  York  State 
courts  "have  not  in  fact  been  prostituted  to  the  end  of  ccmserv- 
ing  private  interests  at  the  expense  of  an  innocent  man's  lilierly." 
If  the  case  is  "as  bad  as  it  looks,"  comments  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  "it  will  go  far  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  th(>  honest 
administration  of  justice  in  that  jurisdiction  and  will  be  an 
imp<'achment  of  a  i)rominenl  criminal  court  that  will  be  felt 
injuriouisly  all  over  the  United  States."  The  Washington  Times 
recognizes  a  flavor  of  "star-chamber  proceedings,"  and  tho 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  testifies  to  the  "storm  of  indignation  and 
protest"  aroused  to-day  by  "the  mere  suggestion  that  the  hltn- 
de  cachet  has  been  revived  in  s|)iril  if  not  in  form,  and  has  been 
cuiployed  in  liberty-loving  America." 
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MADERO   WHERE  DIAZ  WAS 

THIS  IS  THE  TIME,  several  of  our  editorial  observers 
remark,  for  ISIadero  to  show  his  supposed  superiority 
over  Diaz  in  handling  Mexico.  If  he  is  the  man  to  rid 
Mexico  of  its  ills,  his  opportunities  are  tempting,  for  the  aver- 
age of  ills  per  square  mile  is  regarded  as  well  up  to  former  rec- 
ords, and  still  rising.  Such  is  the  impression,  at  any  rate,  con- 
veyed by  the  columns  of  press  reports.  Zapata  may  be  a  mere 
bandit  or  guerrilla,  the  Vasquez  Gomez  movement  may  be  as 
futile  as  that  led  by  General  Reyes,  the  rebel  capture  of  Juarez 
may  be  of  little  consequence,  but  the  American 
press  have  come  to  believe  there  is  a  "general 
disturbance"  in  Mexico,  which,  whether  in- 
surrection or  brigandage,  must  be  smftly 
crusht  if  Mexico  is  to  remain  a  republic  in 
more  than  name.  So  far,  the  new  insurgency 
lacks  a  hero.  Vasquez  Gomez,  who  sits  in  his 
San  Antonio  home  while  his  friends  do  the 
fighting,  has  been  proclaimed  "  Provisional 
f*resident"  by  several  bands  of  Insurrectos 
and  has  signed  certain  bold  pronunciamentos 
calling  upon  Madero  to  prove  his  patriotism 
by  giving  up  the  presidency.  The  veteran 
General  Trevino  finds  himself  elevated  to  the 
provisional  presidencj',  and  promptly  declares 
his  loyalty  to  Madero.  Pascual  Orozco,  who 
once  did  valiant  service  for  Madero,  is  said  to 
be  in  arms  against  him,  but  the  President 
refuses  to  believe  such  reports.  Meanwhile 
Zapata  and  other  leaders  continue  their  work 
of  plundering  haciendas  and  capturing  small 
towns,  apparently  unchecked  by  the  Federal 
troops,  and  undismayed  by  their  "defeats"  in 
the  "terrific  battles"  reported  from  official 
sources  in  the  Mexican  capital. 

A  perplexing  feature  of  the  situation,  to  the 
American  observer,  is  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  a-scertaining  how  deep  and  wide- 
spread the  disaffection  is,  and  of  predicting 
what  will  be  the  outcome.  However,  the  Bos- 
ton Adverliaer  is  persuaded  that  the  new  administration  in 
Mexico  which  so  lately  seemed  "prospering  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion," now  "nears  collapse."  Such  papers  as  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, Harrisburg  Telegraph,  and  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
now  think  that  Mexico  was  too  soon  deprived  of  the  strong,  if 
harsh,  leadership  of  Diaz.  Taking  into  consideration  the  history 
and  the  nature  of  the  people,  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
contends  that  "there  must  be  a  man  of  iron  at  the  head  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  if  it  is  to  retain  any  semblance  of  permanency." 
A  significant  and  regrettable  thing  about  all  these  insurrec- 
tions in  Mexico  from  the  American  view-point,  according  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  that  so  much  of  the  fighting  occurs  close 
to  the  border.  "It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
brought  about  there  purposely,  for  the  sake  of  involving  Amer- 
ican interests  if  not  of  provoking  American  intervention."  But 
that  very  fact,  says  The  Tribune,  "is  a  reason  for  avoiding  so 
fior  as  possible  anything  like  intervention.  This  country  will 
not  willingly  let  itself  be  dragged  into  such  action  to  suit  the  am- 
bition or  spite  of  a  Mexican  faction."  The  report  that  the  lives 
of  Americans  in  Mexico  would  be  in  danger  if  armed  interven- 
tion occurred  is  another  reason  which  sets  the  New  York  Sun 
strongly  against  such  action.  In  spite  of  Secretary  Stimson's 
assurance  that  "there  is  no  thought  of  intervention  in  Mexico, 
for  pacification  or  otherwise,"  in  the  rushing  of  more  troops  to 
the  border  the  New  York  World  is  somehow  convinced  that 
"the  Government  is  apparently  looking  for  trouble,"  and  it 


EMILIO    VASQUEZ   GOMEZ. 

■  This  former  Cabinet  Minister,  de- 
feated candidate  for  Vice-President, 
is  being  liailed  as  Madero's  successor 
by  insurrecto  bands.  He  protests, 
however,  that  he  is  "taking  no  ac- 
tive part"  in  Mexican  affairs. 


asks:  "Has  the  Washington  Government  learned  nothing  from 
Cuba  that  it  should  lightly  play  with  the  same  fire  in  Mexico?" 
As  far  as  either  Mexico  or  Cuba  is  concerned,  it  is  The  Herald's 
opinion  that  "the  United  States  should  let  these  Republics  stew 
in  their  own  grease  and  not  meddle  with  anj'  one  of  them,  un- 
less absolutely  called  upon  to  do  so  by  a  majority  of  its  people." 
In  the  same  city  The  Wall  Street  Journal  praises  President  Taft 
for  liis  avoidance  of  actual  armed  interference  last  year, 
attributes  the  reawakened  demand  for  intervention  to  "a  dis- 
creditable conspiracy,"  and  points  out  that  "the  holders  of  con- 
cessions in  Mexico,  and  purchasers  of  worthless  stocks  in  dis- 
honest flotations  there,  have  every  interest  in 
bringing  the  United  States  Government  into 
their  gamble,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  in  it." 
Furthermore — 

' '  If  the  United  States  once  occupied  Mexico,, 
for  any  purpose,  she  could  get  in,  but  she  could 
never  get  out  again.  ...  To  embark  upon  a 
policy  which  would  commit  us  to  such  an  at- 
tempt, for  the  sake  of  a  few  interested  specu- 
lators, prepared  to  buy  'revolutionists'  at  so 
much  a  head,  would  blacken  the  good  name  of 
the  United  States  forever." 

Arguing  from  somewhat  different  premises,, 
the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist  also  declares  that 
"the  United  States  Army  should  be  kept  out 
of  Mexico." 

' '  Whether  Madero  is  the  friend  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  Mexico  or  their  oppressor,  it  is 
certain  that  the  contemplated  invasion  of  thai 
country  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  workers 
either  of  Mexico  or  this  country 

"The  demand  for  intervention  has  come  from 
the  capitalists  alone 

"The  world  is  to-day  told  that  Mexico  can 
not  keep  order  and  that  to  protect  capitalist  in- 
terests of  aU  nations  the  United  States  will 
use  its  military  forces  to  'restore  order.' 

"The  proposed  intervention  contains  no  good- 
will toward  the  working-class  of  Mexico.  If 
allowed  to  come  it  means  their  further  sub- 
jugation by  the  Wall  Street  interests. 

"It  does  not  mean  carrying  to  the  workers  of 
Mexico  the  legal  advantages  which  American  workingmen  have. 
It  means,  instead,  the  restoration  of  as  much  of  the  old  Diaz 
tyranny  as  can  be  resurrected  through  the  pretense  of  restoring 
order." 

Nevertheless,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  reminds  us 
that  the  United  States  is  "especially  concerned  that  orderly 
government  of  some  kind  shall  be  maintained."  "There  is  no 
Diaz  in  sight  and  the  Madero  administration  is  showing  little 
vigor.  If  things  go  on  as  they  seem  to  be  tending,  there  is  greater 
dangfT  that  th(*re  will  have  to  be  intervention  than  at  any  time 
during  the  Madero  revolution."  And  the  Washington  Posl  re- 
gretfully concludes  that  "the  Mexican  revolution  shows  signs 
of  becoming  as  intolerable  as  the  conditions  that  took  us  to 
Cuba."  The  San  Francicso  Chronicle  calls  for  an  "official  in- 
quiry into  Mexican  conditions."  Since  the  first  .thing  to  seek 
is  the  economic  cause  of  the  political  instability, 

"it  would  ho  quite  worth  while  to  our  Government  to  propose  to 
the  Mexican  Government,  and  to  any  responsible  revolutionary 
leader — if  any  such  can  be  found — that  an  impartial  commission 
of  high  character  be  appcnnted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  whatever  time  is  n(!cessary  to  make  a  formal 
economic  survey  of  Mexico,  reporting  the  facts  as  it  finds  them, 
but  making  no  recommendations  whatever. 

"If  it  be  said  that  such  a  commission  would  be  in  derogation 
of  the  dignity  of  Mexico,  the  answer  is  that  a  commission  is 
much  better  than  an  army.  If  the  world  knew  the  facts,  there 
would  b^  a  world-wide  public  opinion." 
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FREE  FOR  CHILDREN  OHIYI 


WE 


These  children  stayed  at  home  in  Lawrence  and  are  being  fed 
in  "relief  stations." 


Tiiese  youngsters  went  to  New  York,  where  they  are  being 
sheltered,  clothed,  and  fed. 


TAKING    CARE    OF    THE   CHILDREN   OF   LAWRENCE    STRIKERS. 


THE  LAWRENCE  STRIKE  CHILDREN 

y4  T  BEST  "a  tactical  blunder,"  at  worst  "an  inferno  of 
A-\  law,"  the  action  of  the  city  authorities  of  Lawrence  in 
•^  -^  forcibly  stopping  the  deportation  of  strikers'  children 
is  far  from  being  indorsed  by  the  press.  Because  of  the  pinch 
of  poverty  incident  to  a  long-drawn-out  strike,  and  the  conse- 
quent suffering  among  the  children,  temporary  homes  were 
found  for  these  little  ones  in  other  cities.  A  number  of  children 
actually  reached  New  York  and  Barre,  Vt.  But  noting  the 
spectacular  features  of  such  a  migration  and  its  possibilities 
as  a  means  of  spreading  sympathy  for  the  strikers,  those  in 
power  in  Lawrence  became  convinced,  as  the  Boston  Advertiser 
voices  their  side  of  the  case,  that  "the  real  purpose  of  this  policy 
of  exiling  the  children  is  mainly  one  of  advertisement,"  that 
"the  children  are  exploited  in  one  city  after  another,"  that 
"in  some  cases  the  children  have  found  themselves  in  ques- 
tionable surroundings,"  and  that  in  many  cases  th<>  parents 
were  forced  to  agree  to  the  deportation  scheme  through  igno- 
rance or  fear.  Hence,  when  the  labor-leaders  tried  to  send 
out  a  second  shipment,  the  City  Marshal  was  ready,  and 
this  is  what  happened,  according  to  the  NeAv  York  Sun's 
correspondent: 

"Fifty  boys  and  girls,  each  wearing  a  tag,  were  escorted  to  the 
depot.  Tickets  were  purchased  for  Philadelphia  or  Providence. 
Fifty  mothers,  sisters,  and  brothers  of  the  children  were  on  the 
station  platform  or  in  the  waiting-room  to  see  them  off.  The 
train  backed  into  the  depot.  Then  a  squad  of  policemen,  clubs 
drawn,  swooped  down  upon  the  party. 

"  'You  can  not  leave  town.  Get  out  of  here  and  go  home,' 
the  officers  commanded. 

"A  member  of  the  strike  committee  assured  the  police  that 
ev(!ry  child  won;  a  tag  upon  which  was  written  the  authorization 
of  the  parents. 

"  'That  makes  no  differencfe,'  said  the  police,  'the  whole  batch 
of  you  have  got  to  go  back.' 

"Some  of  the  mothers  started  with  their  children  for  the 
train.  The  police  shoved  them  l)ack.  Then  came  the  soldiers 
••arryiiig  rifles  with  bayonets  drawn  and  with  bulh^ts  in  their 
tx'lts.     Tliey  drew  up  between  the  children  and  the  train.   ,   .   . 

■"Soine  of  the  women  ran  into  the  streets  dragging  their  little 
ones.  Others,  undaunted,  stood  their  ground.  These  the  police 
seized.  When  the  women  resisted  they  were  beaten  and  their 
clothing  was  torn. 

"A  truck  in  the  street  was  commandeered  and  backed  uj)  to 
tlie  station  philforiu.  Into  tliis  iinprox  iscd  patrol  struggling 
and  injured  women,  !rernl)ling  boNs  and  girls,  and  fi\e  men 
were  bundled  and  carted  off  to  the  police  station." 

W  tlie  police  station,  we  read  elsewhere,  charges  of  '"  neglect 'i 
were  cnlcrcd  .md  I  lie  children  were  later  allowed  (o  return  home. 


In  common  with  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  whicb 
strongly  condemns  the  sending  away  of  the  children  and  other 
acts  on  the  i)art  of  the  strike-leaders  at  LawTence  as  "the  per- 
formance of  pestilent  trouble-makers."  we  find  the  Providence 
Journal  and  the  Boston  Advertiser  inclined  to  see  things  from 
the  view-point  of  Mayor  Scanlon  and  City  Marshal  SuUiA-an. 
Other  papers  in  their  own  State,  however,  deprecate  the  action 
of  these  officials,  and  the  Springfield  V ition  and  Boston  Journal 
and  Herald  bluntly  inform  the  Lawrence  police,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  last-named  paper,  that  it  is  none  of  their  business 
"if  the  strikers  in  that  city  do  see  fit  to  send  their  children  to 
Philadelphia."  None  of  the  strange  incidents  of  the  Lawrence 
strike  has  been  "more  disquieting,"  avers  the  conservative 
New  York  Sun,  "than  the  attempt  to  put  an  embargo  on  the 
moAcments  of  residents  of  an  American  community."  Similarly 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  does  not  see  what  right  the 
Lawrence  authorities  had  to  interfere,  and  The  Record  affirms 
that  "the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  LaA\Tence  children 
was  clearly  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  right  of  their 
parents  or  guardians  to  provide  for  their  welfare  as  best  they 
coidd  under  emergent  conditions."  There  is  a  notable  agreement 
on  the  part  of  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Commercial,  World. 
and  Ecening  Mail,  Washington  «S7flr  and  Times,  and  Jersey  City 
Journal  that  the  Lawrence  city  authorities  made  a  serious  and 
lamentable  blunder.  In  an  editorial  with  which  the  Socialist 
New  York  Call  declares  itself  in  "hearty  agreement"  the  Nevr 
York  Tribune  says: 

"The  authorities  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  are  plajing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Scxnalists  who  are  directing  that  strike.  The 
interference  in  the  natural  right  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
temporarily  away  from  home,  the  clubbing  and  arrest  of  parents 
and  their  sympathizers,  the  arrest  as  neglected  children  of  thosf 
who  were  going  for  a  time  only  to  homes  where  they  would  be 
well  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  probable  distortion  of  a  law  to 
justifj'  these  acts  is  as  chuckl(>-headed  an  exhibition  of  incom- 
petence to  deal  with  a  strike  situation  as  it  is  pos.sible  to  recall. 

"For  the  express  purpo.se  of  preventing  the  'exploitation'  of 
children  the  LaAvrence  authorities  have  themseht^s  exploittnl 
them  brutally  and  stupidly.  The  object  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  children  by  the  labor-leaders  was  to  create  sympathizer* 
with  the  strikers,  and  incidentally  Socialists.  Such  otTieiai 
blundering  as  this,  h()W(>\'er,  i)ro(lucing  tlu>  impression  ine\itablv 
that  the  police  ha^e  interfered  Avith  the  rights  of  i)oor  parents 
in  a  way  that  they  Avould  not  dare  to  do  in  the  case  of  rich 
par(>nts,  Avill  make  a  dozen  symi)athizers  Avith  the  strikers  and 
a  dozen  Socialists  where  the  plan  of  organized  labor,  had  it  been 
left  alone,  Avould   have  made  one. 

"Go\ernor  Foss'  secretary  is  quoted  as  saying  that  an 
inciuiry  will  be  nuule  as  to  whether  the  conslitutional  rights  ol 
any  one  have  been  violated.  The  conslilulional  rights  of  tlie 
LiUVTCUce  authorities  avouUI  not  be  a  iolated  if  some  one  would 
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inject  common  sense  into  their  heads, 
undertake  to  do  that." 


Goi'ernor  Foss  should 


So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  conflicting  accounts,  some 
20,000  workers  are  still  "out"  at  Lawrence.  Renewed  bitter- 
ness and  new  acts  of  A-iolenee  are  thought  likely  to  follow  the 
recent  happenings.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  wage-concessions 
recently  announced  by  the  mill-owners  maj'  satisfy  the  opera- 
tives and  thus  end  the  strike  within  a  few  days.  In  both  Houses 
of  the  Federal  Congress  resolutions  for  investigations  of  the 
La-wTence  situation  have  been  offered  and  discust.  And  the 
Federal  Department  of  Justice  will  look  into  the  matter  to  see 
if  any  citizens  have  been  deprived  of  constitutional  rights. 
Senator  Poindexter  (Prog.  Rep.,  Wash.),  who  visited  LawTence, 
found  conditions  there  "the  clearest  illustration  of  the  fallacy 
of  an  excessive  tariff  that  the  United  States  has  ever  known." 
Tho  textile-manufacturers  have  used  the  plea  that  a  high  tariff 
helps  keep  up  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  working- 
man,  the  Senator  finds,  as  he  is  quoted  in  the  New  York 
American: 

"that  the  textile-manufacturers  have  at  these  mills  as  squalid 
labor  as  can  be  found  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  They 
pared  down  the  wages  of  these  people,  not  to  meet  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  United  States,  but  to  the  barest  possible  margin 
of  existence. 


"In  one  miserable  tenement-building  I  found  fifty-four 
persons  living.  Twenty-two  of  them  worked  in  the  mills  at  an 
average  pay  of  $6.67  per  week.  This  is  $2.75  per  week  with 
which  to  buy  food,  clothes,  light,  and  fuel,  and  pay  rent  for 
each  one  of  the  fifty-four.  These  are  luxuries  which  the  mill 
laborers  enjoy  under  the  rich  picking  of  a  high  protective 
tariff 

"Families  are  concentrated  in  Lawrence  by  sheer  force.  If 
they  are  starved  into  subjection  and  forced  to  go  back  to  work 
at  such  wages  as  the  manufacturers  choose  to  pay,  there  is  little 
substantial  difference  between  their  condition  and  abject  slavery. 

"What  can  the  Government  do? 

"It  can  reduce  the  tariff  to  a  reasonable  rate  so  that  these 
manufacturers  will  not  be  able  to  gouge  the  workingman  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  consumer  on  the  other." 

Similar  testimony  leads  the  Louisville  Post  to  conclude 
impressively: 

"Here  we  have  a  picture  of  the  workings  of  the  Payne  bill, 
the  best  tariff  bill  that  ever  passed,  as  Mr.  Taft  called  it.  In  the 
first  place,  as  shown  at  the  mills  of  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pan}%  it  secures  only  a  starvation  wage  for  laborers  in  New 
England  manufactories.  In  the  second  place,  the  most  pauper- 
ized labor  of  Europe  has  been  brought  here  to  work  in  protected 
mills  and  the  good  of  the  'American  laboring-man'  has  been 
lost  sight  of. 

"It  was  an  evil  day  for  protection  that  brought  the  strike  at 
Lawrence  in  a  Presidential  year.". 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  Grand  Old  Party  seems  to  be  twins. — Columbia  State. 

So  far,  no  policeman  has  been  robbed   while  on  duty. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 


Tripoli  has  been  annexed. 
Advertiser. 


Ft  is  all  over  but  the  fighting. — Boston 


Naturally  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  "took  Panama."  waiits  to  finish 
digging  the  canal  himself. — Boston  Traveler. 

A  PAIR  of  Kilkenny  cats  on  a  clothes-line  ought  to  supplant  the  dinner- 
pail  as  the  Republican  emblem. — Pittsburg  Post. 

Roosevelt  has  followed  his  hat  all  right,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
he  has  put  his  head  or  his  foot  in  it. — New  York  World. 

The  Teddy-bear  manufacturers  should  be  next  to  declare  their  unquali- 
fied approval  of  the  Roosevelt  boom. — Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

New  York  caterers  are  getting  ready  for  the  liiggest  ice-cream  season 
they  have  ever  had.  The  creameries,  however,  will  not  be  affected. — 
Dayton  News. 

P08.SES8ION  of  certain  tools  proves  you  a  burglar.  Will  it  come  to  the 
point  where  possession  of  an  automobile  makes  you  a  highwayman? — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Recalling  certain  judicial  decisions  may  be  all  right,  but  it  would  be  a 
good  sight    better  to   forget  a  lot    of 
them. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

If  a  Federal  Health  Department 
could  keep  down  the  nervous  disorders 
so  prevalent  in  Washington,  no  ap- 
propriation for  It  would  be  too  large. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Next  on  the  Democratic  tariff- 
reduction  program  is  a  chemical  bill. 
It«  immediate  effect  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing should  be  almost  as  great  as  the 
Steel-Tariff-Reduction  Bill. — New  York 
World. 

New  York  Is  greatly  excited  over 
the  recent  hold-ups  in  the  financial 
districts.  You  see  these  were  com- 
mitted by  rank  outsiders,  and  Wall 
Street  will  not  brook  a  rival. — Phila- 
delphia North  Ameriran. 

It  Is  said  that  the  mine-owners  in 
Chihuahua  are  leaving  for  the  United 
States  "  with  all  their  valuable  posses- 
8ion.s."  They  would  not  like  to  have 
this  appear  just  this  way  in  their  mine 
adverti.sements.  —  Christian  Science 
Xlonitor  {Boston). 


O  Ananias,  what  clubs  are  organized  in  thy  name! — Columbia  State. 

And  the  hat  in  the  ring  was  tenanted  by  a  large-sized  bee. — New  York 
Commercial. 

The  recall  of  decisions  evidently  applies  also  to  those  not  to  run. — 
Boston  Herald. 

If  China  would  only  ask  (he  loan  of  a  few  Presidential  pos.sibilities,  how 
gladly  we  would  oblige. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Western  mothers  are  said  to  be  trying  to  prevent  their  sons  reading 
dime  novels  about  the  "Wild  East." — Baltimore  Sun.  j 

And  now  the  lucky  Emperor  of  China  can  run  barefoot,  go  in  swim- 
ming, play  liooky,  and  enjoy  life. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Yof  have  noticed,  we  suppose,  that  the  men  who  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  uplift  generally  demand  an  office  as  a  starter. — Houston  Post. 

Pkksidknt  T.vkt  calls  those  Progre.s.sives  neurotics,  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  notice  anything  the  matter  with  their  nerve. —  Washington 
Post. 

The  next  thing  we  know,  there  will  be  a  demand  at  Washington  for  a 
public  building  as  a  general  headquarters  for  Presidential  candidates. — 

New  York  World. 

Philadelphl\  policeman,  on  forty-nine  years'  average  salary  of  less 
than  $1,000.  retired  with  $250,000.     Discouraging  to  our  local  talent. — 

Wall  Street  Journal. 


an  inoppoktine  c.vll. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A  University-op-Chicago  professor 
has  printed  a  classification  of  all  pos- 
sible lies.  Campaign  text-book  writers 
should  find  it  invaluable  either  as  pref- 
ace or  index. — Boston  Herald. 

Three  railroads  are  trying  to  borrow 
S40.000.000  for  upbuilding  purpo.ses— 
no  doubt  to  make  more  appalling  the 
ruin  tlii>y  have  predicted  from  close 
Governmont  regulation. — New  York 
World. 

General  Diaz  might  defray  his  ex- 
penses while  he  is  abroad  by  estab- 
lishing, for  the  benefit  of  his  country- 
men, a  correspondence  course  of 
instruction  in  the  art  of  governing 
Mexico.— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

The  New  York  police  say  that  two 
hundred  ex-convicts  drive  taxicabs  in 
that  city.  This  confirms  the  suspicions 
of  many  visitors  to  the  metropolis.  It 
also  shows  to  what  depths  of  deprav- 
ity a  prison  sentence  leads. — Boston 
Advertiser. 


AN   ANGLO-GERMAN    PEACE   MOVE 


THE  K.\ISER  HIMSELF  took  the  first  step  toward  form- 
ing a  permanent  accord  between  England  and  Germany, 
when  he  said,  as  reported  in  the  Koelnische  Zeilung, 
apropos  of  the  Bagdad  Railroatl,  the  subject  of  so  many  squab- 
bles between  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  Berlin:  "The 
English  people  would  look  at  the;  affair  in  a  different  light  if 
their  ministers  would  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  us  themselves. 
The  man  whom  I  think  most 
suitable  for  this  is  my  friend  Hal- 
dane."  This  remark,  says  the 
Berliner  Tagehlatt,  being  repeated 
in  London,  led  to  the  visit  of 
Lord  Haldane,  British  Minister 
of  War,  to  Berlin.  His  subse- 
q-uent  conversations  with  Will- 
iam n.  and  Bethmann-Hollweg 
produced  results  leading  to  an 
entente  between  England  and 
Germany  which  is  expected  to 
put  an  end  to  the  political  fric- 
tion, the  endless  recriminations, 
the  suspicions,  and  the  colonial 
complications  which  have  long 
exacerbated  international  rela- 
tions. This  entente,  says  the 
London  Times,  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  arranging  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  two 
countries  with  regard  to  the  par- 
tition of  Africa,  always  a  sore 
subject,  and,  especially,  with  re- 
gard to  the  disposal  of  the  Portu- 
guese pos.sessions  on  that  conti- 
nent. It  does  not  touch  on  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  but  the 
great  London  daily  soothingly 
remarks : 


.SAP^E    HOME    PROM    GERMANY    AND    IRELAND. 


"No  nation,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  has  any  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint at  the  determination  of  the  Cierman  (iovernment  to  in- 
crea.se  their  land  and  sea  forces  to  whatever  extent  they  deem 
proper.  It  is  their  right  as  a  sovereign  state,  just  as  it  is  the 
right  of  all  other  sovereign  states  which  may  conceive  that  these 
increased  armaments  might  in  conceivable  contingencies  en- 
danger them,  to  increase  their  own  armaments  in  proportion. 
We  may  regret  the  German  decision,  and  regret  the  fresh  bur- 
dens which  it  will  of  necessity  impose  upon  ourselves  and  upon 
others,  as  well  as  upon  the  German  people.  But  we  can  not 
justly  find  fault  with  the  Emperor  and  his  ad\isers  for  taking 


Lord  Haldane  and  Winston  Churchill  e.xchanging  experiences  on 
the  former's  doorstep. 


steps  which  they  declare  to  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  the 
greatness  of  their  country." 

We  learn  from  the  Tacgliche  Ruiulachau  (Berlin)  that  the  agree- 
ment is  especially  intended  "to  terminate  alj  the  political  and 
commercial  differences  existing  between  the  two  countries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  by  clearly  defining  the  British  and  German 

spheres  of  influence."  This  pa- 
per adds  that  pre\aous  to  signing 
the  agreement — 

"The  British  Government  had 
inquiries  made  in  Berlin  whether 
Germany  was  inclined  perma- 
nently to  remove  the  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical interest  of  the  two  countries 
by  a  definition  of  German  and 
British  spheres  of  interest.  .  .  . 
The  agreement  embraces  colo- 
nial, naval,  and  eastern  railway 
questions." 

Some  bitter  comment  on  this 
agreement  is  uttered  by  the 
French  papers.  The  Journal 
(Paris)  sneeringly  remarks  that 
it  will  turn  out  to  be  impractica- 
ble unless  "Germany  consents  to 
a  limitation  of  her  Navy  and 
bows  to  British  supremacy." 
And  it  adds: 

"This  is  most  unlikely;  but  if 
Germany  does  so,  the  money  she 
now  spends  on  dreadnoughts  will 
be  expended  in  strengthening  her 
Army.  There  will  be  no  real 
menace  to  her  defensive  policy." 


The  accord  will  amount  to 
nothing,  thinks  the  Figaro  (Par- 
is), which  discusses  the  question 
at  length  and  concludes: 


"The  object  of  this  accord  is 
chimerical,  and  I  do  not  know 
anybody  here  who  i'vvh  any  interest  in  it.  Of  course  I  do  not 
answer  for  the  innumerable  Germans  who  have  become  natural- 
ized Englishmen  nor  for  the  Liberals  of  German  descent  who  can 
unite  a  love  of  their  commercial  interests  with  their  devotion  to 
Free  Trade  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  at  any  price — but 
these  are  in  an  insignificant  minority." 

The  same  indifference  or  even  opposition  to  the  accord  is 
evinced  by  many  (Jerman  papers.  The  Slaats  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
says  suspiciously  that  it  is  high  time  "deeds  should  foUow  words" 


THE    AXOLO-OERMAN    AGREEMENT. 
It  may  result  In  the  elongation  or  prolongation  of  peace. 


-Kikeriki  (Vienna). 
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oa  the  part  of  England  before  that  country  be  ti'usted.  "So 
long  as  England  regards  Germany  as  an  inferior  and  fails  to 
recognize  that  the  two  countries  have  the  same  rights,  this 
accord  must  prove  abortive."  "Away  with  such  accord," 
exclaims  the  Deutsche  Rente  (Berlin);  "the  onlx"  guaranty  of 
peace  -with  England  is  the  strength  of  our  fleet." 

The  wisest  and  broadest  estimate  we  have  met    with  in  the 


REVISED    VERSION. 

Tripoli — "Men  of  Africa,  behold  the  White  Peril!" 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 

English  press  eoneerning  this  movement  toward  reconciliation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  London  Xntion.  which  thinks  that  Germany 
is  compelled  by  her  present  political  and  social  condition  and 
the  attitude  of  the  new  Reichstag  to  seek  safety  in  pacific  legisla- 
tion.    Hence  we  read : 

"The  Socialist  successes  and  the  defeat  of  the  Blue-Black 
block  have  necessarily  predisposed  the  German  Government  to 
peace.  Such  a  Reichstag  as  it  must  now  somehow  manage 
can  not  be  trusted  to  sanction  a  policy  of  aggressive  imperialism 
or  extravagant  armaments.  Necessity  in  one  guise  or  another 
has  confronted  all  the  parties  to  this  fruitless  strife,  and  each 
must  recognize  to-day  that  its  interest  lies  in  promoting,  as 
promptly  as  may  be,  the  fullest  reconciliation.  The  con- 
sequences of  failure  are  such  as  one  does  not  choose  to  con- 
template in  their  unpleasant  detail.  It  would  mean  the  renewal 
of  the  race  of  armaments,  tbe  bankruptcy  of  social  reform  at 


IN    THE    YE.\R    OF    OI   It    I.OKI)     1912. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart  j. 


enters  the  path  of  peace  in  such  conditions  essays  a  great  and 
perilous  adventure.  On  one  element  of  success  it  can,  however, 
reckon.  It  has  behind  it  in  this  country,  not  merely  a  desire 
for  peat^e,  but  an  impatience  for  peace." — Translations  made  far 

ThK    LiTBKARY    DuiKST. 


home,  the  continuance  of  the  anarchy-  in  the  world  whicii  has 
already  loosed  the  predatory  instincts  of  half  the  Powers,  and  in 
the  end  it  may  be  even  that  Armageddon  with  which  the  imag- 
ination  of    Ivord    Rosebery  loves   to   play.     A   ministry  which 


HOW  ARBITRATION   AIDS   AMERICA 

/I  RBITRATION  TREATIES,  as  bringers-in  of  peace,  are 
/-\  illusory,  says  a  writer  in  the  Paris  Soleil.  They  merely 
■^  ^-  strengthen  the  stronger  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker 
Power.  It  would  be  of  no  advantage  for  France,  we  are  told,  to 
make  such  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  France  has  few 
interests  in  America.  PVench  commerce  does  not  meet  with 
American  competition,  and  any  political  role  which  the  French 
Republic  might  play  in  transatlantic  affairs  has  been  made 
impossible  "since  the  tricky  occupation  of  Panama  by  the 
Government  at  Washington."     But  it  is  different  with  England: 

"In  England  the  Anglo-American  Convention  has  not  been 
well  received  by  the  Conservative  press,  which  see  with  regret 
their  national  administration  surrendering  the  right  to  discuss 
a  certain  number  of  American  questions  which  hitherto  have  been 
considered  of  momentous  importance  to  the  British  people. 
If  these  arbitration  treaties,  declare  the  Imperialists,  do  not 
amount  to  an  effective  dimintition  of  armaments  and  of  military 
expenditure,  they  simply  indicate  the  decline  of  that  one  party 
to  them  which  has  been  led  to  fear  the  ambition  of  the  other. 
They  point  to  an  abandonment  of  the  position  formerly  occu- 
pied. It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  arbitration  should  be 
regarded." 

Meanwhile  Englaml  has  given  up  all  idea  of  supremacy  in 
tile  Pa<!ific,  altho  her  interests  there  are  vast.  She  is  even 
losing  her  hold  on  Canada,  says  this  F'rench  writer,  and  is  find- 
ing it  hard  to  keep  her  position  in  Europe.    Further: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  moment  England  takes  pains 
not  to  give  trouble  to  the  United  States.  In  the  mean  time 
we  have  no  definite  ideas  with  regard  to  the  tariff  of  the  Canal. 
We  fear  it  is  probable  that  the  American  will  enjoy  advantages 
which  may  destroy  competition.  Thus  England  has  come  to 
surrender  the  hegemony  of  the  Pacific.  Threatened  by  the 
loss  of  prestige  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  she  has  abandoned  all 
thought  of  being  the  arbiter  of  the  world." 

Meanwhile,  we  read,  the  United  States,  hedged  round  with 
treaties  and  conventions  which  make  myrmidons  of  minor 
Powers,  is  waxing  in  strength  and  influence.  Her  imperialistic 
ideas  will  not  cease  to  develop,  we  are  told,  even  should  the 
Democrats  return  to  power  in  the  coming  elections.  "Public 
opinion  will  compel  them  to  carry  out  a  firm  foreign  policy, 
such  indeed  as  is  clean  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  party." 
For  the  American  is  proud  of  his  country  and,  "in  spite  of  its 
parvenu  bluff,  this  young  nation  will  allow  no  one  to  trample 
upon  it."  Tlie  writer  conclude;'  with  this  description  of  our 
country  as  a  world  Power: 

"The  United  States  always  manifests  the  utmost  solicitude 
for  those  of  its  children  who  are  established  abroad.  The 
American  Government  jealously  watches  over  and  protects 
(hose  American  citizens  in  whom  we  can  plainly  discern  the 
characteristic's  of  the  German,  the  Frencliinaii,  the  Levantine, 
or  the  Jew.  But  it  is  toward  the  Far  East  that  this  attention 
is  principally  directed.  In  the  North  of  Asia  as  well  as  on  the 
ccjast  of  China  and  among  the  islands  of  th(>  Pacific,  American 
commerce  is  tlourisiiing.  Toward  China  the  Yanke(^s  manifest 
especial  friendliness.  Here  they  desire  a  treaty  of  close  alliance, 
if  not  a  monetary  protectorate,  over  the  yellow  nation.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  ask  a  definite  answer  to  the  question 
whether  all  these  treaties  do  not  tend  rather  to  isolate  the 
weaker  Powers  than  to  form  a  harmonious  confederation. 
The  conclusion  by  the  United  Stales  of  two  recent  treaties 
miturall\'  roused  some  excitement  in  .Iai)an,  which  seems  inevi- 
tably destined  some  day  or  other  to  enter  into  conflict  with  the 
United  States." — Translation  made  for  The  Litehary  Digest. 
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RUSSIA'S  MONGOLIAN   DESIGNS 

IHE  NEW  LEADERS  in  China  are  making  strong  efforts 
to  hold  Mongolia  within  the  Republic,  but  to  succeed 
they  will  have  to  meet  and  overcame  powerful  Russian 
influences.  If  there  had  been  any  previous  doubt  about  the  truth 
of  the  reports  that  Russia  intended  to  establish  a  protectorate 
over  Mongolia,  the  statement  issued  by  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  deny  them  seems  to 
have  entirely  removed  it,  as  far  as  the  Russian  ;jress  is  con- 
cerned. The  Riech  (St.  Petersburg)  declares  that  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Russian  Government,  the  offer  of  "friendly 
cooperation  of  a  purely  economical  and  cultural  character  in 
the  administration  of  Mongolia,"  can  have  but  one  meaning — 
a  protectorate.  The  talk  about  the  "friendly  relations  to  China," 
the  "recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  China,"  etc.,  are  treated  as 
mere  diplomatic  phrases  of  no  significance 
whatever.  While  to  the  conservative  papers 
the  Government's  attitude  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  display  of  patriotism,  the  Liberal 
Riech  takes  the  position  that  Russia's  niost 
advantageous  course  would  be  to  convert 
Mongolia  into  a  buffer-state  between  Russia 
and  China.  A  protectorate  in  whatever 
form,  it  argues,  would  be  a  menace,  because 
it  would  constitute  a  breach  of  the  statms 
quo: 

"  It  is  to  our  best  interests  not  only  in  our 
relations  to  China,  but  also  to  England  and 
Japan,  to  maintain  the  status  qiio.  One  need 
not  be  a  prophet  to  tell  what  the  consequen- 
ces of  its  violation  would  be.  The  other  na- 
tions will  demand,  not  the  reestablishnient 
of  the  status  quo,  but  the  bringing  about  of 
a  balance  of  power  by  '  compensation  '  to 
themselves.  That  means  the  reopening  of 
the  Far-Eastern  question  in  all  its  complica- 
tions, and  it  would  shake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  entire  recent  policy  in  the  Far 
East.  It  would  mean  a  readjustment,  not 
only  of  our  Eastern-Asiatic  politics,  but  also 
of  our  European  polities.  And  that  is  a  very 
dangerous  undertaking.  It  is  difficult  for 
Mongolia  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
China,  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  for  it  to 
come  to  terms  with  Russia.  It  is  not  in  our 
interest  to  annex  Mongolia.  The  best  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  question  is  to  let  Mongolia 
alone." 


A   WEAKNESS  OF  CHINA'S   REPUBLIC 


S' 


piro  in  the  world. 


Mr.  A.  Stolypine,  in  an  article  in  the  Xoroyc 
Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  also  ad\'ises  against 
the  annexation  of  Mongolia.  But  the  \oroye 
Vremya  itself  strongly  upholds  the  Govern- 
ment's position.  It  advocates  the  annexa- 
tion of  Mongolia  under  the  pretext  of  gfrant- 
ing  it   autonomy.     The  pretext,  however,  is  but  thinly  veiled: 

"Let  us  have  no  sentiment  about  it.  The  real  Russian  inter- 
ests demand  that  there  should  be  order  in  Mongolia.  Order  is 
possible  only  if  the  Mongolian  Government  establishes  an 
organized  power  capable  of  suppressing  all  anarchy.  Tlu^ 
Mongolian  khans  long  ago  asked  for  help  to  enable  them  to 
establish  such  a  power.  Their  request  remained  unheedcid. 
because  of  the  strait-laced  diploiuacy  of  our  officials.  But  now 
the  polite  request  of  the  Alongolian  khans  amounts  to  an 
imperative  demand.  We  must  send  Russian  military  instructors 
to  Mongolia  to  create  the  Ix'giiining  of  a  Mongolian  armed 
power 

"By  breaking  away  from  China.  Mongolia  has  put  an  end 
to  Chinese  control  of  all  its  trade  and  industry.  It  is  now 
Russia's  opportunity  to  obtain  the  upi)er  hand  in  Mongolian 
<'omtn«>rce  and  manufacture.  All  we  need  do  is  take  advantagf 
of  the  present  moment  and  lose  no  time." — Trajislations  made 
for  Thk  IjITKHAkv  I)i(iKsT. 


.\IH.     K0()SE\EI-T'S    AMBITIUX. 

It  is  a  base  insinuation  that  credits  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  with  an  intention  to  offer 
himself  for  a  third  term.  His  ambition,  as 
Mr.  Puck  understands,  is  to  presently  come 
over  to  China  and  IxH-ome  by  engagement 
President   of  the  oldest  and  strangest  em- 


OMETIMES  the  success  of  a  revolution  means  the  begin- 
ning, not  the  end,  of  trouble.  It  was  so  in  France;  it 
may  be  so  in  Mexico — and  it  is  not  impossible  in  China. 
Mr.  J.  Rodes,  the  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps,  who  has  re- 
cently visited  Peking,  Hankow,  and  Shanghai,  thinks  that  many 
of  the  revolutionaries  have  been  fighting  the  Manchus  under 
the  impression  that  with  the  fall  of  Manchu  rule  the  rexjent 
reforms  would  be  abolished.  When  these  revolutionaries  find 
that  the  republic  means  even  more  reform,  they  will  be  just 
as  ready  to  rise  against  the  new  rule.  Only  the  leaders  were 
real  reformers,  he  writes: 

"Of  course,  small  groups  of  young  men  who  have  studied 
abroad  and  have  adroitly  taken  the  lead  in  recent  movements 
are  really  imbued  with  modern  ideas,  but  the  masses  are  actuated 
by  motives  diametrically  opposite.  For  the 
moment  these  masses  are  united  by  a  com- 
mon hatred  of  the  Manchus.  On  all  other 
points  they  are  at  variance,  and  it  will  be 
curious  to  watch  whether  elements  so  inhar- 
monious can  ever  cooperate.  We  may,  how- 
ever, safely  declare  that  the  population  have 
simply  risen  for  the  purpose  of  ousting  the 
old  Manchu  usurpers.  As  for  the  moderni- 
zing policy  of  the  court,  it  has  merely  inten- 
sified and  roused  to  a  paroxysm  of  fury  the 
general  hostility  of  the  people." 

All  the  Government  reforms  and  so-called 
improvements,  causing,  as  they  do,  an  in- 
crea.se  of  the  burden  of  taxation  and  inter- 
fering with  the  habits  and  amusements  of 
the  people,  have  deepened  popular  discon- 
tent, and  we  read  that  China  is  not  really 
l)eing  Westernized.     To  quote: 

'■  The  introduction  of  reforms,  the  build- 
ing of  schools,  of  barracks,  of  prisons,  and 
the  expenses  of  free  education,  the  new 
military  organizations,  burdens  aggravated 
by  the  rule  of  the  mandarins,  have  laid  upon 
the  Chinese  loads  which  day  b3'  day  grow 
greater  and  more  intolerable.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  opium  trade  and  the  closing  of 
gambling-houses  have  increased  the  general 
discontent.  The  institution  of  a  body  of 
general  police  has  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  turned  into  the  street  a  number  of 
old  watchmen  and  petty  law-officers  who 
formerly  lived  peacefully  on  the  J:mall  profits 
of  their  profession.  All  those  who  are  af- 
fected by  these  innovations,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  simply  been  disturbed  in  their 
habits  and  customs,  have  risen  against  the 
Government  with  even  more  enthusiasm 
than  the  very  revolutionaries  who  have  in- 

^  ,       „    ,  cited  them  to  revolt." 

— Tokyo  Puck. 

The  riffraff  and  dregs  of  the  people  for  the 

same  reason  have  joined  the  revolution,  but  are  quite  ignorant 

of  the  meaning  of  liberty,  democracy,  or  equality,  and  merely 

desire  a  return  to  the  old  ways: 

"  It  is  thus  that  in  ports  of  the  Yang-tse  the  medieval  archers 
of  yesterday  show  themselves  in  crowds,  armed  with  ancient 
simitars  and  obsoh'tc  firearms.  The  pirates,  who  have  been 
recently  driven  off  the  seas  with  greater  strictness  than  hen'tofore 
and  are  not  able  to  mak»>  a  living,  come  forth  to  swell  the  number 
of  the  discontented,  but  can  never  be  transformed  into  sincere 
republicans.  These  are  the  men  who.  with  the  members  of 
secr»'t  societies,  to  wliom  tlH\v  stand  as  brotlu>rs,  furnisli  the 
great  number  of  revolutionary  recruits.  In  certain  i)ro\  inces 
even  criminals  have  been  prest  into  the  revolutionary  army. 
I  am  forced  to  conclude  thiit  with  tlie  nuijority  of  the  rebels 
llie  movenu'ut  is  very  much  nu)re  a  reactionary  protest  tlian  an 
explosion  of  modernism." — Trauslnlion  made  for  The  Litkkary 
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GERMAN   AND   ENGLISH    SPIES 

MILITARY  SPIES  have  always  been  objects  of  rage  and 
vengeance  from  the  days  when  Sinon  betrayed  Troy 
to  the  time  when  Andr4  was  hanged.  In  the  present 
feverish  condition  of  Europe  it  is  not  surprizing  that  they  are 
again  to  the  front.  Two  eases  are  particularly  remarkable.  One 
is  that  of  an  Englishman  who  fell  into  German  hands,  the  other 
is  that  of  a  German  caught  and  jailed  by  the  English.  Mr. 
Bertram  Stewart,  the  Englishman,  was  condemned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  German  Empire  at  Leipsic  to  three  and 
a  half  years'  im^sonment.  He  is  a  wealthy  London  lawyer, 
known  in  Germany  as  "the  gentleman  spy,"  and  was  charged 
with  attempting,  in  1911,  in  Bremen,  Heligoland,  and  Wilhelms- 
haveu,  to  obtain  information  whose  secrecy  is  essential  to  the 
interests  of  the  German  Empire,  "with  intent  to  communicate 
the  same  to  a  foreign  Power." 
He  utt-erly  denied  these  charges 
and  protested  strongly  because 
the  trial  was  held  in  secret  and 
his  friends  were  excluded  from 
the  court-room.  It  was  soon 
after  this  incident  that  Hein- 
rieh  Grosse,  a  captain  in  the 
German  merchant  service,  was 
brought  up  for  trial  at  the  Win- 
chester Assizes  and  condemned 
bj-  Mr.  Justice  Darling  to  three 
years'  penal  servitude  for  spy- 
ing at  Portsmouth. 

The  British  Attorney-Gener- 
al, Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  who  con- 
ducted the  ca.se  for  the  Crown, 
made  the  following  allusion  to 
the  secret  trial  of  Mr.  Stewart 
in  Germany: 

"  In  this  country,  when  a  man 
is  prosecuted,  he  is  brought  to 
trial,  as  this  man  is,  in  open 

court,  before  one  of  His  Majesty's  judges,  and  before  a  jury. 
He  is  entitled,  of  course,  to  all  the  latitude  which  is  always 
allowed — as  some  people  sometimes  think,  chivalrously  allowed 
— to  the  defense." 

L«^tters  in  cipher  were  discovered  on  the  prisoner  containing 
inquiries  from  the  German  authorities  as  to  the  ships,  forts, 
and  warlike  preparations  of  England.  Mr.  Grosse  had  a  crim- 
inal record  as  a  forger.-  In  summing  up  and  charging  the  jury 
the  judge  remarked: 

"No  one  can  pretend  not  to  know  of  events  which  have 
recently  happened.  Act,  gentlemen,  in  no  spirit  of  vengeance 
against  any  nation.  Be  on  your  guard  against  that.  Be  fair, 
and  if  fairness  leads  you  to  the  conclusion  that  defendant  is 
guilty,  have  the  firmness  to  say  so.  Be  just  to  him  in  every 
respect,  and  where  it  is  a  question  between  him  and  the  Crown, 
be  generous  to  him." 

The  British  papers  are  seething  with  indignation  at  the  way 
Mr.  Stewart  was  tried,  and  their  remarks  make  pretty  warm  read- 
ing. The  London  Times,  commenting  on  the  ".secret  sitting" 
at  which  the  trial  of  Stewart  was  conducted  in  Germany,  thinks 
it  strange  that  the  German  press  contained  no  account  of  the 
proeeedings  at  I^eipsic  and  no  comment  on  its  outcome.  Mr. 
Stewart,  who  may  be  called  an  amateur  soldier,  traveler,  and 
hunter,  was  condemned,  say  the  F]nglish  papers,  on  the  evidence 
of  a  man  who  was  a  criminal.     The  Times  observes: 

"Not  a  single  important  journal  has  dealt  with  the  trial  and 
the  sentence.  Numerous  journals,  tho  not  the  most  important, 
are  now,  however,  exhibiting,  chiefly  by  means  of  telegrams 
from  London,  restiveness  at  the  criticisms  that  have  been  pub- 
lished  in    England,  or.   rather,   at  the  partial  and  misleading 


HEINRICH    GROSSE    IN    THE    DOCK    AT    WINCHESTER. 

Tho  German  sea-captain  condemned  to  three  years'  penal  servitude  for 
spying  at  Portsmouth. 


accounts  of  these  criticisms  which  have  been  sent  back  here. 
The  remarks  of  petty  chauvinist  and  Pan-German  journals, 
which  daily  abuse  England  and  everything  English  for  the  benefit 
of  their  very  small  circle  of  German  readers,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wider  circles  abroad  to  whom  their  highly  flavored  utter- 
ances are  perhaps  too  freely  communicated,  may  be  left  out  of 
account.  At  the  present  rate,  however,  we  shall  soon  ha\-e  the 
whole  country  believing  that  England  is  boiling  over  with 
prejudiced  and  thoughtless  animosity  against  this  country  merely 
because  'another  Englishman'  has  been  sentenced  in  Germany. 
Is  it  too  much  to  invite  those  sections  of  the  German  press  which 
genuinely  desire  that  both  German  and  English  grievances  shall 
be  coolly  examined  as  they  arise  to  review  the  real  causes  of  the 
English  objection  to  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Mr.  Bertram 
Stewart?  It  would  not  be  ea.sy  to  bring  home  to  the  German 
public  the  whole  British  dislike  for  secret  trials,  but  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  present  fairly  and  squarely  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Stewart  is  understood  to  have  been  convicted  mainly  on  the 

evidence  of  an  informer  with  a  long  criminal  record 

I' There  is  a  great  deal  of  bit- 
terness against  England  in  al- 
most all  German  quarters  at 
present,  and  the  condemnation 
of  'a  spy'  is  welcome  and  pop- 
ular. If,  however,  the  case  were 
fairly  presented,  a  large  section 
of  the  German  public  would  be 
prepared  to  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that — to  take  only  one  out- 
standing point — Mr.  Stewart 
has,  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
worthless  witness,  been  awarded 
a.  very  heavy  sentence  for  ma- 
king inquiries  which  he  utterly 
denies  that  he  made.  Thus  far 
the  German  press  has  not  seen 
lit  to  publish  the  record  of  the 
informer  whose  evidence  pro- 
cured conviction." 

The  English  Foreign  Office 
should  take  notice  of  this 
trial,  declares  the  London  Out- 
look, from  which  we  quote  the 
following: 

"The  ugly  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  application  of  the  German  espionage  code  to- 
traveling  Englishmen  should  receive  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment some  attention  corresponding  to  the  indignation  provoked 
in  the  British  community  at  large.  The  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
man semiofficial  press,  popularly  and  adequately  known  as  '  the 
reptile  press'  {'die  Reptilien  Pressc'),  in  publishing  carefully 
poisoned  accounts  of  the  case  of  the  accused,  even  while  their 
trial  is  pending,  ought  to  obtain  notice  at  Whitehall." 

Mr.  Stewart's  trial  was  conducted  in  a  manner  "repellent 
to  English  and  American  ideas  of  justice,"  remarks  the  London 
Daily  Mail.  Germany  is  behind  the  age,  we  are  told,  and  we 
are  reminded  how  different  was  the  treatment  of  Heinrich 
Grosse,  whose  open  trial  was  witnessed  by  representatives  of 
the  German  embassy.     Thus  we  read: 

"Just  as  from  the  constitutional  standpoint  Germany  stands 
where  England  stood  under  the  Tudors,  so  it  would  seem  that 
from  tho  judicial  standpoint  she  has  not  progressed  beyond  the 
stage  reached  by  English  courts  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
When  a  German  spy  is  captured  in  modern  P]ngland  he  is  tried 
in  open  court.  Nothing  is  hidden  or  concealed.  His  countrymen 
are  allowed  to  learn  the  full  evidence  against  him,  and  that 
evidence  is  sifted  in  the  most  careful  manner  and  referred  to  an 
independent  jury.  No  comment  of  any  kind  in  the  press  is  made 
while  the  case  is  pending.  Tainted  and  unsubstantiated  testimony 
is  treated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Now,  according  to  the  (ierman 
press,  the  only  witness  against  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  Belgian 
informer,  who  is  alleged  to  have  be(>n  repeatedly  convicted  of 
serious  crime.  The  evidence  of  such  a  person  in  this  country 
would  not  be  allowed  to  hang  a  cat.  And  we  must  add  that 
the  violent  campaign  against  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  German  news- 
papers, which  could  not  have  been  carried  out  without  official 
connivance,  has  imprest  British  opinion  even  more  painfully 
than  the  trial." 
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OLT    OK   TUE    SlIAUOW. 

Kaiser — "What  business  have  you  here?" 
Gekman  Soclvi.i.ht  Pakty— "l  too  want  'a  place  in  the  sun.'  " 

— Punch  (Ixjndon) 


rmi.ii'  scHEiDEM  \.\N 
The  Social-Dinuxial  cU'Clod  vice-pnvsideni  of  the  Kfichs(aK      Or.  I'otor 
Spahn.  C'entrisl.   rcsiKnod    tho   presidency  of  the   l<<'ii-lisia(j   ratlier  than 
associate  with  liiin 


SNAP-SHOTS  OF   GERMAN   SOCIALISM   RISING  TO   POWER 


SOUNDS  THAT  EXIST  ONLY  IN  THE  EAR 


o 

disease, 
of  this 


F  THE  THOUSANDS  of  people  who  have  been  afflicted 

^\ath  "ringing  of  the  ears,"  probably  few  have  realized 

the  possibility  that  it  may  be  a  warning  of  oncoming 

There  has,  in  fact,  been  much  doubt  about  the  cause 

and  similar  affections,  even  among  aurists.     It  is  of 


HESETTINi;    A    BUNE    IN    THE    EAR    BY    SOUND-WAVES. 

Treatment  of  subjective  whistling  noises  by  means  of  the  siren. 

much  interest  therefore  to  learn  from  an  article  in   Ueber  Land 

und    Meer    (Stuttgart)    that    the    experimental     researches     of 

Dr.  Marage,  a  member  of  the  Paris  Academy 

of  Sciences,  have  been  crowned  with  marked 

success.      Dr.    Marage     divides    subjective 

sounds   into   three  classes:    noises,   musical 

tones,    and    words  or  vocables.     The   most 

numerous  by  far  are  the  whistling  or  hissing 

sounds,    which   have   a  range   much    wider 

than  that  of  the  musical  scale.     Those  who 

experience    these   (iompare   them     witli    the 

noise  of  escaping  gas,  with  the  whistling  of 

the  wind  or  the  humming  of  telegraph  wires. 

The  sounds  may  also  resemble  pulse-beats, 

the    chirping   of   crickets,    the    rustling     of 

leaves,  the  buzzing  in  a  telephone,  the  tread 

of  troops,  the  shuffling  of  cards,  the  patter 

of  rain  on  the  roof,  or  the  roll  of  thunder. 

Under  the  hea<l  of  musical  .sounds,  patients 

seem  to  hear  bells,  drums,  trumpets,  oral  whistling,  church-bells 

(generally  cracked),  and  bird  songs.     Some  hear  for  months  at  a 

time  sounds  which   they  recognize,  but  are  unable  to  describe. 

The  third  class,  that  of  vocal  sounds,  is  confined  to  the  croaking 

of  frogs,  the  vowels  a  and  o,  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo,   the  noise 

made  by  an  excited  crowd,  and  words  which  repeat  themselves 

without  the  patient's  being  able  to  explain  them.     We  read: 

"  Dr.  Marage  examined  1,000  cases  of  chronic  deafness,  among 
the  patients  being  37  deaf-and-dumb  persons,  151  who  had 
suffered  from  abscess  or  suppuration,  and  812  who  had  had 
hardening  of  the  organs  of  hearing.  Illusory  sounds  were  not 
present  in  the  first  class,  and  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in 
the  second  class  led  to  such  deceptive  perceptions.  These 
persons  heard  whistling,  bell-ringing,  the  voices  of  birds,  and 
the  murmur  of  sea-shells. 

"Where  hardening  of  the  organs  was  present,  Ki  per  cent, 
were  free  from  the  illusions,  16  per  cent,  were  tormented  by 
whistling  and  hissing  sounds,  and  18  per  cent,  by  whistling  or 
piping  and  other  sounds,  while  32  percent,  never  heard  wliistling, 
but  were  annoyed  by  sounds  such  as  those  of  bells,  sea-shells, 
birds,  and  the  beat  of  the  pulse.  Only  the  whistling  sounds 
appear  singly.  Of  the  others  two  or  more  are  generally  present 
to  annov  the  \ictim  at  the  same  time." 


The  experimenter  made  the  highly  important  discovery  that 
the  whistling  sounds  so  frequently  present  are  due  to  a  displace- 
ment of  the  stirrup-bone,  one  of  the  chain  of  three  tiny  bones 
in  the  middle  ear  whose  function  it  is  to  transmit  the  vibrations 
of  sound-waves  from  the  outer  ear  to  the  labyrinth  of  the  inner 
ear.  Moreover,  he  was  able  to  produce  such  a  displacement 
artificially  in  a  perfectly  sound  ear  by  means  of  a  diminution 
of  the  pressure  in  the  middle  ear,  whereupon  the  subjective 
sounds  promptly  appeared.  Such  a  displacement  of  the  bone 
usually  follows  upon  the  healing  of  an  abscess,  and  is  not  so  apt 
to  follow  when  there  is  an  outAvard  discharge  of  the  suppuration. 
Therefore : 

"It  follows  that  such  affections  may  be  removed  by  any 
treatment  which  causes  the  stirrup-bone  to  resume  its  normal 
position.  The  physician  accomplished  this  result  by  means  of 
the  instrument  called  a  siren,  on  which  sound-waves  of  any 
desired  length  and  intensity  can  be  produced.  Synthetic  tones 
of  great  wave-length  and  very  low  intensity  were  produced  and 
were  found  to  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  position  of  the 
stirrup-bone  as  desired.  It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
very  minute  distances  are  here  involved — something  like  the 
^thousandth  part  of  a  millimeter  [0.0004  inch]. 

"Another  apparatus  was  employed   by   Dr.   Marage   where 

there  was  a  simulated  pidse-beat,  which  illusion  is  to  be  ascribed 

•  to   a   disturbance  in   the  circulation   of   the   blood.     Here   the 

patient  is  brought  into  a  circuit  of  electric  wires  through  Avhich 

alternating  currents  are  sent  in  rapid  succession.     The  electric 

currents  act  directly  on  the  nervous  system 

and  therebv  affect  the  circulation." 


Both  these  methods  were  found  highly 
successful  in  practise  in  bringing  relief  to  the 
patient.  Where  they  were  not  effective, 
however,  a  third  method  was  employed — a 
A'ibratory  massage  of  the  head  at  the  temples 
and  sides,  which  was  found  to  be  most  helj)- 
ful  in  the  early  stages  of  the  diseased  con- 
dition. Dr.  Marage  believes  that  affections 
of  the  ear  usually  proceed  from  some  irrita- 
tion of  the  auditory  nerve-centers,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  symptoms  due  to  displace- 
ment of  the  stirrup-bone.    Further: 


APPLIC.\TION   OF   ALTERNATING    CURRENTS 

For  relieving  subjective  pulse-beats. 


"Thus  diseased  nerves  which  have  recently 
responded    to  the  sound  of  bells,  feverishly 
vibrate   in  the  same  wave-lengths  and  thus 
cause  the  subjective  noises. 

"Dr.    Marage  .   .   .   purposes   to    make   further    experiments 


A  form  of  ircatrncnl  lu'lpful  in  early  stages  of  ear-trouble. 
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upon  animals  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  conclusion  that  even 
liealthy  tissues  may  be  made  to  alter  their  position  by  the  impact 
of  certain  sounds. 

' '  The  work  already  done  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  assistance  to 
stufferers.  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  results  he  has  obtained 
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ONE    OF    THE    FUNNELS    OK    THE        IMPEKATOK. 

may  be  of  use  in  influencing  legislation  regarding  unnecessary 
noises  in  cities." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AGAIN    THE    "LARGEST   STEAMER" 

RECORDS  FOR  SIZE  in  the  ocean-steamship  world  are 
not  held  long  nowadays.  We  find  in  Ueber  Land  und 
■  Meer  (Berlin)  a  patriotic  glorification  of  a  new  "Gohath 
of  the  Ocean"  of  German  construction  which  the  writer  is  so 
eager  to  boast  of  that  he  ignores  entirely  several  British  liners  of 
the  same  or  nearly  equal  size.  The  new  ship,  now  building  for 
the  Hamburg-American  Line,  is  to  be  called  the  Imperator,  and 
will  be  launched  on  the  Elbe,  Mr.  Kerns  tells  us,  in  a  few 
months — "such  a  vessel,"  he  says,  "as  hitherto  man's  eye  has 
not  beheld."  The  Imperator  will  have  a  gross  tonnage  of  50,000, 
outdoing  the  Olympic  and  Titanic  (45,324  and  45,000),  and 
■equaling  the  Aquitania  (50.000),  now  building.  The  length  of 
the  Imperator  over  all  will  be  about  900  feet.  Says  Mr.  Kerns, 
in  part: 

"It  would  be  an  impossibility  for  a  man  at  the  bow  of  the 
Imperator  to  recognize  with  the  naked  eye  another  standing 
in  the  stern.  If  we  think  of  the  Imperator  set  up  on  end  beside 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  heaven-reaching  tower  .  .  .  would 
■come  only  to  the  second  funnel  of  the  steamship.  To  get  a  still 
better  idea  of  the  size  of  the  vessel,  it  may  be  compared  with 
one  of  the  largest  warehouses  in  the  world — the  new  store  of 
Tietz  on  the  Alexanderplatz  in  Berlin,  which,  altho  forty  houses 
were  demolished  to  make  room  for  it,  could  be  placed  entirely 
inside  the  Imperator.  The  steamship,  when  complete  and 
fully  laden,  will  displace  50,000  tons.  The  following  figures 
show  how  much  larger  she  is  than  the  vessels  which  once  held 
the  world's  record  for  size.  The  Deutschland,  once  the  largest 
ship  of  the  Hamburg-American  line,  which  at  the  time  she 
was  built,  and  for  ten  years  after,  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  displaced  16,500  tons;  the  Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria, 
of  the  same  line,  24,600  tons,  and  the  giant  of  English  ocean- 
liners,  the  Mauretania,  32,000.  Each  of  the  funnels  of  the 
Imperator  will  be  so  large  that  a  steamer  like  those  which  ply 
on  the  river  Spree  could  sail  through  it  lengthwise. 

"The  term  'floating  hotel,'  often  applied  to  such  ships  when 
it  is  desired  to  emphasize  their  bulk,  would  convey,  in  the  case 
of  the  Imperator,  an  impression  far  short  of  the  truth.  For 
when;  in  all  the  world  is  there  a  hotel  that  can  hold  5,(KX)  persons 
ut  once?  None  (exists  of  anywhere  near  such  capacity.  It  is 
the  population  of  a  small  city. 

"One  of  the  f(>atures  of  the  Imperator  is  entirely  new  and 
iinpreciKlcntcd.  The  first-cabin  pass(;ngers  on  thi.s  ship  will 
have  the  u.se  of  a  roomy  Hwimining-j)ool  in  a  beautiful  Pompeian 
hall.     Near  by  is  a  suite  of  rooms  for  gymnastics." 

The    pictures    reproduced    lurewitli    show    some    imaginative 


ideas  of  the  new  giant.  It  will  have  a  promenade-deck  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  a  great  entertainment-hall  two  stories 
high,  holding  700  guests,  a  conversation-room,  a  smoking-room, 
a  ladies'  hall,  a  winter-garden,  and  a  Ritz-Carlton  restaurant, 
serving  d  la  carte.  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  the 
Imperator  will  be  driven  by  turbines.    , 

What  will  be  the  next  step  on  the  part  of  the  designers  of 
steamship  leviathans?  Will  the  English  outbid  their  German 
cousins  once  more;  and  if  this  keeps  on,  how  soon  shall  we 
reach  the  sea-monster  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons? — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  VANISHING   BLONDE 

HAVE  BRUNETTES  or  blondes  greater  powers  of  vital 
resistance?  Dr.  Woodruff  has  maintained  that,  at 
least  in  tropical  countries,  brunettes  resist  better  be- 
cause they  are  protected  by  their  more  deeply  pigmented  skdn. 
Other  writers  beUeve  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  fair- 
haired,  light-skinned  type  is  the  stronger.  Among  those  who 
would  agree  with  Dr.  Woodruff,  apparently,  is  Dr.  J.  S.  Macin- 
tosh, who  has  recently,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Hygiene  of  the 
Blonde,"  maintained  that  the  susceptibility  to  various  ailments 
differs  in  the  dark  and  the  fair.  He  holds  the  opinion  that  the 
blonde  is  less  able  than  the  brunette  to  remain  vigorous  in  large 
towns,  and  believes  that  this  inability  is  inherited  from  space- 
loving  and  sea-loving  Saxon  and  Danish  ancestors.     Says  an 


THE        IMPKHATOH        AND    Cui.s.Ml...  .,:v    .M  u.:  . 

A  Iriuisatlanlip  vision. 

editorial  writer  in   The  Hospital  (London),  conunciiting  on   Dr. 
Macintosh's  paper: 

"Whatever  truth  tlicre  uuiy  he  in  the  observation  as  to  effect 
of  town  lif«>  upon  blondes,  the  attitude  adopted  by  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors, as  dcscrilx'd  !>>  Ta<'itiis.  with  regard  to  the  surroundings 
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of  light  and  air,  is  inl<?resting.  There  is  undoubtedly  re- 
maining in  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  an  instinctive 
love  of,  it  may  almost  be  said  a  craving  for,  the  comparatively 
free  life  of  the  open  air.  .  .  .  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  worthy  of  careful  and  extended  observations;  yet  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining in  many  instances  what 
standard  is  to  be  adopted  as 
to  the  demarcation  between 
fairness      and       darkness       of 

complexion 

' '  Dr.  Macintosh  considers  not 
only  that  the  c>3nfined  surround- 
ings of  the  office  or  of  the  work- 
shop tend  most  to  a  nervous 
breakdown  in  the  fair,  but  he 
believes  the  fair  also  to  be  able 
less  t'lan  the  dark  to  withstand 
the  dfleterious  effects  of  low- 
lying  and  damp  districts.  He 
states  that  '  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Holland  the  districts  -nith 
a  marshy  or  cold  clay-wet  soil 
are  inhabited  by  brunettes  and 
avoided  by  blondes.'  On  more 
than  one  ground  it  appears  there- 
fore that  Dr.  Macintosh  believes 
— at  least  so  far  as  modern  con- 
ditions are  concerned — in  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  bru- 
nette. .  .  .  The  view  is  not  al- 
together new,  at  least  from  o^e 
standpoint.  Several  observers 
have  exprest  the  opinion  for 
some   years   that   the   dark   are 

increasing  in  numbers  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  fair,  which,  if  true, 
may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  superiority  in  some  form  of 
vitality,  either  that  of  fertility  or  of  power  of  resistance  against 
disease." 


ARRANGEMENT   OF   SIGNOGRAPHS   ON   A    CLOCK-DIAL. 


AN   INTELLIGENT  CLOCK 

WHEN  A  MAN  goes  to  sleep  at  night  in  calm  confidence 
that  the  clock  at  his  side  will  wake  him  at  six  the 
next  morning," he  illustrates  the  faith  (occasionally 
misplaced)  that  we  of  this  century  put  in  mechanical  devices. 
A  French  inventor  now  invites  us  to  a  more  sublime  exercise 
of  our  confidence  in  machinery  by  bringing  out  a  clock  that  we 

may  trust  to  awaken  us  at 
different  hours  on  different 
days  in  the  week,  to  let  us 
sleep  over  indefinitely  on 
Sundays,  and  to  perform  as 
many  duties  between  times, 
ati,.;Bpecified  moments,  as  our 
A.fancy  may  dictate,  such 
as  starting  a  shoe-factory 
twenty  miles  away  at  5.36 
-  A.M.  on  the  20th  of  the  month, 
lighting  all  the  electric  lamps 
in  the  City  Hall  every  day 
at  7.45,  and  so  on.  If  this 
clock  does  not  exhibit  intel- 
ligence of  its  own,  it  surely 
acts  as  a  remarkable  storage- 
battery  of  its  owner's  intel- 
ligence, especially  when  we 
consider  that  it  requires  only 
a  single  setting  for  an  indefi- 
nite performance  of  all  these 
precise  tasks.  This  device, 
wliich  has  been  named  the 
"auto-signal"  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Appoullot,  is  described  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  January  20)  by  Lucien  Fournier,  who  writes: 

i'The  de\-ice  in  the  picture  just  above  rings  an  electric  bell 
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for  20  seconds  at  1  p.m.,  lights  a  lamp  automatically  between 
4  and  7  p.m.,  and  finally  works  an  electric  motor  on  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays  from  9  to  10  p.m.  These  applications  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  aim  of  the  inventor. 

"These  diverse  functions  are  accomplished  by  'signographs,' 

which  are  set  at  the  hours  chosen 
for  the  working  of  the  apparatus 
and  which  are  operated  by  the 
hour-hand,  specially  made  for 
this  purpose. 

"The  signograph  is  a  sort  of 
disk  movable  about  an  axis  fixt 
to  a  rod  that  is  part  of  a  ring 
turning  about  the  axle  of  the 
hands  but  having  no  relation 
with  it.  We  may  thus  change 
its  place  on  the  dial  without  in- 
fluencing the  clockwork.  The 
movable  disk,  made  of  several 
superposed  plates  ha\ing  each 
its  special  use,  bears  three  ring- 
shaped  protuberances  arranged 
crosswise.  These  are  kept  on 
the  plate  by  a  central  screw; 
one  receives  the  impact  of  the 
hour-hand  at  the  moment  of  its 
passage,  turning  the  signograph 
and  closing  the  circuit  of  the 
beU,  for  example.  If  the  cir- 
cuit is  to  be  kept  closed  for 
some  time — a  few  minutes  or  a 
few  hoiu-s — two  signographs  are 
used,  one  to  close  the  circuit 
and  the  other,  pointing  to  the 
hour  when  the  service  is  to  end, 
to  break  it.  The  signographs  may  be  hourly,  daily,  weekly,  or 
universal.  In  the  hourly  signograph  two  of  the  ivory  rings  dia- 
metrically opposed  are  colored  red,  the  others  being  white.  They 
are  so  arranged  that  the  white  ones  are  on  a  radius  of  the 
dial,  the  point  of  the 
signograph  being  at  the 
hour  at  which  the  appa- 
ratus is  to  work.  When 
the  hour-hand  passes  it 
acts  on  the  white  ring 
and  turns  the  signo- 
graph. The  circuit  is 
made  and  then  broken 
after  a  period  of  time 
that  varies  according  to 
the  way  the  device  is  set. 
If  it  is  desired  that  the 
signograph  shall  not 
work,  the  rod  rings  are 
placed  radially.  Thus 
the  figure  below  shows 
that  the  signograph  will 
send  a  signal  at  3.05  p.m.  daily.  No  action  will  take  place  at  3.05 
A.M.,  because  at  that  time  the  hand  will  encounter  a  red  ring. 
"The  signograph  also  lends  itself  to  the  closing  of  circuits  on 
different  days  of  the  week.  In  this  case  there  is  utilized  a 
'divisor-disk'  placed  directly  on  the  stem  of  the  signograph  and 
operated  by  a  brush  on  the  latter.  The  second  dial  below  shows 
an  auto-signal  device  capable  of  closing  a  circuit  at  3.05  p.m.  on 
Wednesdays,  F'ridays,  and  Sundays. 


THE    "DIVISOR-DISKS,  ' 

To  set  the  siRnal  for  special  days  of  the 
week,  fortnight,  or  month. 


HOW    THE    CLOCK   SENDS  ITS  SIGNALS. 


EXAMPLES    OF   THE   WORK   OF   THE    SIGNOGRAPH. 

The  signograph  thus  placed  (on  the  first  dial)  closes  an  elec- 
tric circuit  at  .3.0.5  p.m.  The  divisor-disk  being  added  to  the 
signograph  (on  the  second  dial),  an  electric  signal  may  be  sent 
at  3.05  P.M.  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Sundays,  weekly. 
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Photnjrrii'h  I'y  t'aul  Thompson. 

LOOKING    DOWN    I>fTO    THE    EQUITABLE    BLAST-FURNACE. 


('■"pvri.hie.i  hv  Brown  Bros. 

THE    EXTERIOl 


KEPT    PHOPEULY    CHILLED. 


"It  will  be  seen  that  the  divisor-disk  has  seven  little,  movable 
disks,  some  white,  some  red.  The  white  disks  alone  are  active; 
operated  by  the  brush  they  bring  about  the  desired  release, 
while  the  red  disks  .  .  .  have  no  influence  on  the  mechanism. 
The  disks  may  be  made  white  or  red  at  pleasure  bj'  turning  them 
half-way  around  .  .  .  and  consequently  action  may  be  deter- 
mine(i  on  different  days  of  the  week 

"Disks  with  as  many  as  thirty-one  divisors  are  made,  .  .  . 
enabling  one  to  arrange  for  action  on  any  days  of  the  month." 

Thus  this  ingenious  device  may  signal  automatically  the  hour 
of  beginning  and  stopping  work  at  a  factory;  it  may  distribute 
electricity  through  streets,  gardens,  shops,  and  flats;  it  may 
operate  special  de-viees  giving  signals  of  high  precision  or  fur- 
nishing currents  of  exact  duration  for  laboratory  work  and 
scientific  investigation.  Other  de\'ices  with  similar  aim  have 
been  introduced,  but  the  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  desired 
hour  and  day  are  indicated  on  the  very  dial  of  the  clock  that 
controls  the  mechanism. — Translation  made  for^TuE.  Literary 
Digest. 


BUILDINGS  AS   BLAST-FURNACES 

AN  INTERESTINC!  parallel  between  some  business 
/-\  structures  and  blast-furnaces  is  drawn  by  an  editorial 
-^  -^  writer  in  Metallurgical  and 
Chemical  Engineering  (New  York,  Feb- 
ruary). Blast-furnaces  are  intended 
to  contain  burning  material  and  to 
enable  it  to  burn  as  freely  and  fiercely 
as  possible.  It  has  not  been  suspected 
that  this  is  also  a  function  of  the  city 
office-building;  yet  it  must  be  confest 
that  on  occasion  it  fulfils  it  very  well. 
The  writer  discusses  the  Equitable  fire 
in  New  York  from  this  standpoint, 
and  shows  that  the  points  of  similarity 
are  verj-  great.  How  many  other 
"blast-furnaces"  we  have  in  our  great 
cities  is  a  matter  of  not  altogether  theo- 
retical interest.  We  quote  from  the 
editorial  just  named: 

"It  is  not  at  all  a  stress  on  the  im- 
agination to  compare  the  P^quitable 
Building  on  fire  with  a  blast-furnace. 
Like  a  blast-furnace,  the  entire  structure 
lia<i  a  refractory  casing.  Like  a  blast- 
furnace, it  contained  a  lot  of  combus- 
tible material,  for  the  woodwork,  books, 
and  pajMTs  had  a  high  calorific  value. 
Wliiie  there  was  no  fonred  blast,  yet  the 
west  wind  delivered  a  large  volume  of  air 
through  the  windows  and  doors,  which  How- 


can  be  regarded  as  the  tuyeres.  This  blast  was  reenforced  by 
the  suction  of  the  burning  gases.  Finally,  the  whole  structure 
was  effectively  water-cooled  by  the  spray  and  streams  of  scores 
of  fire-engines,  and  the  opinion  has  often  been  exprest  that  an 
iron  blast-furnace  should  be  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water  from 
top  to  bottom. 

"It  is,  of  course,  a  mathematical  truth  that  as  any  metallurgi- 
cal furnace  increases  in  size  the  percentage  of  heat  lost  by  radia- 
tion decreases.  ...  It  follows  directly  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
attain  a  high  temperature  in  a  big  furnace  than  in  a  small 
furnace.  The  same  identical  reasoning  applies  to  the  Irishman's 
'fire-proof  building  on  fire.'  With  a  large  building  the  heat^ 
generated  by  the  combustion  has  a  comparatively  smaller  chance 
to  get  out  and  consequently  the  temperature  attained  is  corre- 
spondingly higher.  Practical  people  like  the  firemen  and  under- 
writers do  not  have  the  exact  theoretical  knowledge  to  confirm 
their  practical  experience  or  the  erection  of  '  fire-proof '  buildings 
would  not  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme. 

"The  fear  has  often  been  exprest  that  other  buildings  in. the 
down-town  district  are  ^dangerous  and  all  the  more  because  they 
are  called  fii-e-proof .  With  the  great  number  of  people  congested 
in  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island  a  general  conflagration 
suggests  sickening  and  frightful  possibilities.  The  place  is  like 
a  rabbit-warren  and  should  be  made  like  a  rabbit-warren  com- 
pletely. All  the  large  buildings  should  communicate  with  each 
other  on  every  fifth  floor  and  should  also  have  communicating 
cellar  passages.  There  should  also  be  steel  bridges  at  con- 
venient intervals  and  on  different  levels  so  that  people  could  pass 

from  a  building  on  one  side  of  the  street 
to  the  other  side  at  the  higher  levels. 

"There  should  be  an  abundance  of 
the  modern  chemical  fire-extinguishers 
which  use  carbonated  water  or  carbon 
tetrachlorid.  These  are  most  efficient 
to  prevent  incipient  fires. 

"It  would  be  still  better  to  have  an 
entire  system  of  chemical  automat  i 
extinguishers  —  something  like  the 
sprinkler  system,  but  making  use  of 
the  property  that  carbon  dioxid  has  to 
prevent  combustion. 

"The  danger  from  fire  in  the  center 
of  a  modern  city  is  terrible,  for  fire- 
proof buildings  are  misnamed.  It  i.s 
true,  however,  that  modern  science  has 
given  us  means  to  prevent  the  dis- 
asters. Unless  jiroper  regard  is  given  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  wrong  to  phice  com- 
bustible stuff  in  a  structure  that  is  re- 
fractory witliout  efficient  and  perfect 
means  for  confining  the  fire  to  an  insig- 
nificant space,  some  day  the  woHd  will 
wake  up  and  read  about  an  Ameri- 
can disaster  that  will  be  as  horril)U' 
as  it  will  be  historic.  With  the  idea 
fixt  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  that 
a  di.saster  is  possible,  but  that  it  will 
be  impossible  if  projX'r  modern  .scien- 
tific means  of  i)revention  are  employeti. 
the  battle  is  half  won." 


KEEIM.Nl.    A    COOL    HEAD. 

the  flremcii  looktxl  at  the  Equitable  blaze. 


iTia      mi — iTTi — 11^       lyw       i-n       nil 
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''OLIVER  TWIST"  ON  THE  STAGE 


THE  STAGE  is  signalizing  the  Dickens  centenary  in 
what  accounts  represent  as  an  admirable  performan(>e 
of  "Oliver  Twist."  A  dramatization  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Comyus  Carr  is  presented  at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theater, 
New  York,  and  is  called  by  the  New  York  Times  critic  "a  sort 
of  histrionic  carnival."     It  may  be  that  for  many  modern  read- 


OLIVER    TWIST    AND    BILL   SIKES 
As  enacted  by  Marie  Doco  and  Lyn  Harding. 

Oliver  "winsome  and  pathetic,"  and  Sikes  "a  masterly  thing 
as  a  picture  of  the  man  and  a  study  of  moroseness,  crass  hard- 
headedness,  and  animal  brutality." 


ers  the  book,  depending  mainly  upon  melodramatic  thrills  for 
its  effects,  has  been  one  of  the  easiest  of  Dickens's  novels  to 
leave  unread  or  unreread.  Without  adequate  stage  presenta- 
tion of  these  highly  colored  figures  one  could  readily  see  the 
theater  rapidly  emptying.  Mr.  Klauber  notes  the  fact  that 
"the  peculiar  sympathy  and  training  which  makes  satisfactory 
exposition  of  them  possible  is  unusual  at  the  present  time." 
Consequently,  when  our  stage  can  present  a  fine  aggregation  of 
competent  actors,  it  will  rejoice  all  Dickens  lovers  to  see  them 
employed  to  revitalize  an  old-time  favorite.  Mr.  Nat  C.  Good- 
win, Miss  Constance  Collier,  Mr.  Lyn  Harding,  Miss  Marie 
Doro  are  only  a  few  of  the  admirable  people  employed  in  the 
present  production.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Dickens  characters 
"are  in  the  essence  theatrical  figures,  broadly  drawn,  highly 
colored,  and  postured  in  •circumstances  which  are  apt  to  be 
strange  or  exciting,  or  both  together."  They  make  up  for  what- 
ever deficiency  the  books  may  present  as  materials  for  "good 
plays."  It  is,  then,  as  a  gallery  of  characterizations  that  the 
present  play  is  viewed  by  The  Times: 

"  It  is  not,  in  fact,  until  the  second  scene,  showing  Fagin's  den, 
that  the  interest  begins  to  be  acute.  Previously  you  have  seen 
Oliver  at  Mr.  Brownlow's,  had  a  brief  glimpse  of  Grimwig,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  overloud;  met  the  Beadle  and  his  wife,  and  seen 
the  young  hero  sent  on  his  errand  with  the  money  and  the  books. 
And  now  you  are  to  see  him  brought  in  by  Nancy,  protected  by 


lier  against  Fagin's  wrath,  and  ultimately  drugged  and  put  to 
bed  before  the  treacherous  Monks  appears  to  make  his  bargain 
with  the  Jew. 

"All  this  is  highly  entertaining,  and  carried  forward  with  a 
fine  insistence  upon  its  seriousness,  but  yet  with  inimitable 
touches  of  humor  to  humanize  the  Fagin  crew  and  keep  them 
from  being  merely  bugaboos.  Monks,  it  must  be  admitted, 
never  does  seem  human.  But  that  is  not  altogether  Monks's 
fault  so  much  as  the  method  of  the  actor. 

"Mr.  Goodwin's  Fagin  is  a  gorgeously  composed  character, 
splendidly  made  up  to  satisfy  a  general  ideal  of  what  the  figure 
ought  to  be,  and  decked  out  with  a  dozen  and  one  little  pecu- 
liarities of  speech  and  movement  and  gesture  that  define  the 
racial  peculiarities  and  the  environment  and  ambition  of  the 
horrid  creature.  The  blend  of  cruelty  and  whimsical  humor, 
the  sharpness  and  craftiness,  and  again  the  unrelenting  venge- 
fulness  of  the  old  man  are  superbly  shown  in  Mr.  Goodwin's 
figure.     Never  once  is  there  a  suggestion  of  caricature. 

"It  is  not  until  a  little  later  that  Miss  Collier's  Nancy  has  op- 
portunities for  rounding  out.  Here  it  is  very  properly  a  sub- 
dued note.  But  presently,  in  the  scene  of  confession  of  Oliver's 
danger.  Miss  Collier  gave  a  splendidly  nervous,  vibrant  sugges- 
tion of  present  fear  and  impending  danger.  She  was  most 
appealing. 

"And  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  Mr.  Harding's  Sikes  is 
a  masterly  thing  as  a  picture  of  the  man  and  a  study  of  morose- 
ness, crass  hard-headedness,  and  animal  brutality. 

"One  recalls  with  especial  satisfaction  in  the  earlier  scenes 
the  picture  of  the  Jew  crooning  a  lullaby  by  the  boy's  cot,  and 
there  is  a  capital  touch  in  half-light  and  shadow  as  Bill  Sikes's 
face  appears  at  the  opening  of  the  panel  in  Chertsey  Hall,  when 
Oliver  is  sent  through  to  open  the  door,  gives  the  alarm,  is  shot 
for  his  pains,  and  ultimately  has  the  reward  of  meeting  the  adora- 
ble Rose,  from  whom  he  is  to  hear  of  his  mother.     Miss  Olive 


NAT    GOODWINS    IMPERSONATION    OF    FAGIN. 

"A  gorgeously  composed  character,  splendidly  made  up  to 
satisfy  a  general  ideal  of  what  the  figure  ought  to  be." 
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The  people  here  shown  are,  from  the  reader's  left,  Percival  Vivian  as  Charley  Bates,  Charles  Rodgers  as  Thr  Artful  Dodger.  Constance  Collier  as 
Xancy  Sikes,  Nat  C.  Goodwin  as  Fagin.  Marie  Doro  as  Oliver  Tuist.  and  Lyn  Hardint;  as  Hill  Sikes. 


Wyndham  is  the  Rose,  and  a  very  charming  one  indeed,  tho  the 
sketchy  role  gives  her  little  to  do. 

"From  this  point  on  'the  plot  thickens.'  The  den  is  shown 
again,  with  more  of  Monks  and  more  of  Bill  and  Fagin,  and 
then  comes  the  scene  in  which  Nancy  begs  Rose  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  Oliver.  Presently  on  London  Bridge,  a  magnificent 
picture — huge,  impressive,  grim,  and  forbidding — Nancy  meets 
Mr.  Brownlow  and  Rose,  and  her  talk  is  overheard  bj-  Fagin 
and  his  henchman  Barney.  And  shortly  thereafter  is  the  reve- 
lation of  Nancy's  alleged  treachery,  with  Bill  Sikes,  wildly  ex- 
cited and  on  murder  bent,  sending  Nancy  from  the  room,  to 
follow  her  presently  and  beat  out  her  brains  (off  stage,  fortu- 
nately), wi^h  the  Jew's  baleful  figure  slowly  disappearing  in  the 
gloom.  Then,  of  course,  on  to  the  end  of  the  story,  with  the 
flight  over  the  housetops  and  the  end  of  Fagin. 

"It  is  an  interesting  revival,  and,  of  course,  a  timely  one. 
And  it  has  been  done  liberally  and  generally  in  good  taste.  Not 
all  the  acting  is  as  fine  as  that  of  the  three  people  principally 
engaged,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  but  there  are 
good  figures  by  Suzanne  Sheldon,  C\jurtenay  Foote,  Fuller 
Mellish,  and  Alfred  Hudson.  And  Charles  Rodgers  as  The  Art- 
ful Dodger  and  Percival  Vivian  as  Charley  Bates  are  especially 
good. 

"Also,  Bill  Sikes' s  dog  deserves  a  line  to  himself." 

"Oliver  Twist"  is  not  in  this  production  a  newcomer  to  the 
stage.  It  doesn't  take  a  very  old  inhabitant  to  remember  the 
Nancy  Sikes  of  Elita  Proctor  Otis,  presented  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  with  vividly  gory  accompaniments  to  her  death  scene. 
Back  of  that  the  play  stretches  to  the  primitive  days  of  our 
theatrical  history.  In  the  New  York  Herald  Mr.  Edward  Frei- 
berger  recalls  for  us  the  fact  that  "Oliver  Twist"  was  "prob- 
ably the  first  Dickens  story  to  be  converted  into  a  play  in  this 
country."     He  writes  that  it — 

"Was  first  produced  within  one  year  of  the  publication  of  the 
story,  at  th(>  old  Park  Theater,  New  York,  on  February'  7,  IS39, 
•.vhich  was  also  the  twenty-seventh  anni\'ersary  of  the  birth  of 
Uiekens.  On  this  memorable  occasion  (Charlotte  Cushman 
played  Nancy  Sikes.  The  impersonator  of  Bill  Sikes  was 
hett(T  known  as  a  singer  than  as  an  actor,  namely,  Peter 
Uichings,  the  husband  of  tin  more  famous  Mrs.  Caroline 
Riirhings-Bernard. 

"  'Oliver  Twist'  was  also  played  at  the  Bowery  Theater,  New 
York,  on  Ai)ril  (>,  !«()(),  as  half  of  a  "double  liill."  the  other  play 
being  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  Mrs.  (J.  C.  Howard,  known  as  tlie 
original  Topsy,  played  Nancy  Sikes;  Cordelia  Ilowjird,  Oliver 
Tirisl.  jind  Cicorge  C.  lioniface    Hill  Sikes." 


ENGLAND'S  CENSORSHIP   MANIA 

FROM  THIS  DISTANCE  the  English  censorship  doings 
and  discussions  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  game  of  hide- 
and-seek.  The  dramatic  censor  refuses  the  permit  to 
produce  a  certain  play,  but  a  publisher  forthwith  spreads  it 
before  the  public  in  a  two-shilling  volume.  What  people  may 
not  hear,  they  may  read.  This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  ZangT^'iH';: 
latest  play,  "The  Next  Religion."  Again,  what  the  public 
has  already  read  thej'  may  not  hear.  This  is  the  experience 
with  Christopher  St.  John's  play,  "The  Coronation,"  already 
in  book  form  before  the  censor  banned  it.  But  clever  managers 
(jf  a  play-society  found  a  way  to  "run  home  and  touch  the  goal." 
tho  the  keeper  still  stood  guard.  They  "invited"  their  audience 
to  the  theater  to  hear  '"The  Coronation,"  and  the  guests  later 
'presented"  the  price  of  admission.  But  nt)\v  it  seems  literature 
will  have  its  censor,  too,  if  certain  dignified  sponsors  of  the 
art  can  bring  it  about.  "Deputations"  go  to  the  Home  Secro- 
tarj-  with  their  complaints,  under  the  titles  of  "National  Council 
of  Public  Morals,"  or  "London  Council  for  the  I^romotion  of 
Public  Morality."  Mr.  Henry  C.  Shelley,  who  keeps  the  Boston 
Transcript  informed  of  London  literarj'^  matters,  describes  a 
recent  deputation  headed  by  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  editor  of 
The  Spectator,  and  "supported  by  John  Murray  and  four  other 
publishers."  Of  course  with  Mr.  Murray  among  the  protesters 
it  does  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  irreverent  that  his  house 
gave,  and  still  gives,  the  world  Byron's  "Don  Juan."  Mr. 
Kdmund  Gosse  speaks  up  for  his  profession  in  a  letter  to  the 
I.ondon  Times,  and  points  ou^t  that  '"the  significant  tiling  about 
the  deputation  was  that  it  did  not  include  a  single  author." 
He  adds: 

"Those  who.  as  publishers  or  booksellers,  honestly  wish  to 
suppress  what  is  deleterious  literature  will  make  a  very  grave, 
and  I  hope  for  tlieir  sclienie  a  fatal,  mistake  if  they  fry  to  |>ush 
legislation  througli  in  defiance  of  the  opiiiiotis  of  tlie  literary 
|)n)f(>ssion.  In  these  discussions  we  hear  of  the  publisher  and 
of  the  bookseller  and  of  the  i)oliceman,  but  never  a  word  of  tho 
author.  But  the  author  must  be  consuitt^d  if  a  very  S(>rious 
incursion  is  pro])ose(l  into  the  pro\  inc(>  which  j)W(>s  its  very 
existence  to  his  labors.  I  lu^lieve  1  speak  for  the  majority  of  those 
who  make  literature  the  nuiin  objjvt  of  their  tlioughts  when 
I  say  tlial  we  are  (piitc  as  anxious  as  any  publisher  or  bookseller 
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or  'director  of  public  morals'  that  Literature  shall  be  pure  and 
excellent,  and  that  what  is  vulgar  and  base  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced. But  we  want  to  know,  when  Mr.  St.  Loe  Slraehey 
speaks  of  books  that  are  to  be  'ruthlessly  stamped  out,'  what 
books  these  are,  and  who  is  to  be  the  judge.  If  our  opinions  on 
the  subject  should  happen  to  differ  from  his,  are  we  to  be  led 
blindfold  to  prison?" 

Mr.  Shellej-  shows  that  Mr.  Murray  is  not  quite  clear  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  how  he  unshes  the  censorship  applied.  He 
asserted  that  "censorship  after  publication  is  worse  than  use- 
■  less,"  yet  ''argued  that  the  police  ought  to  be  given  authoritj- 
to  destroy  pernicious  books  whenever  they  come  across  them." 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind  in  respect  to  "pernicious" 
books  is  seen  here: 

"No  deputation  has  ever  formulated  its  complaints  in  a 
specific  manner.  Their  members  may  have  been,  as  H.  G.  Wells 
suggested  recently,  'nosing  about  in  books  for  personalities 
aad  scandal."  but  they  persist  in  hiding  their  discoveries  in  a 
"cloud  of  innuendo."  Mr.  Zangwill  is  on  sure  ground  when  he 
affirms  that  a  notable  change  is  taking  place  in  England  with 
reference  to  freedom  of  discussion.  And  the  change  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  some  publishers  have  deleted  from  their 
lists  books  on  which  they  were  once  not  asliamed  to  place  their 
imprint.  There  is  the  pertinent  example  of  the  Bohn  libi-ary. 
Time  was  when  the  extra  volumes  of  that  series  included  Rabe- 
lais. Boccaccio's  Decameron,  and  Queen  Margaret's  Hep- 
tameron.  But  the  Bohn  list  knows  them  no  more.  Yet,  and 
here  is  another  ironic  illustration  of  the  curious  British  mind, 
there  still  stands  on  the  list  a  volume  of  Voltaire's  tales  which 
includes  the  delectable  'Candide'!" 

Alention  of  police  censorship,  however,  rouses  British  wTath  in 
other  quarters.  !'An  Englishman"  writes  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail: 

"If  the  deputation  had  in  its  mind  only  those  books  which  are 
■no  books,  those  biblin  a  biblia  which  are  sold  in  secret  and  read 
in  privacy,  there  would  be  no  need  of  protest.  Their  intent 
is  obvious  to  the  first  comer,  and  their  punishment  is,  1  believe, 
adequately  i)rovided  for  l)y  the  law.  Neither  definition  nor 
criticism  is  necessary  for  their  discovery.  They  proceed  from 
ignoble  presses,  and  they  have  not  the  remotest  touch  with 
literature.  No  provision  need  be  inserted  in  any  act  which  is 
aimed  to  cho<fk  their  circulation.  Books  of  literary  merit, 
genuine  works  of  art,  are  farther  from  them  than  from  the 
wrappers  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  tho  their  stupidity  diminishes 
\astly  their  power  of  harm,  they  deserve,  and  they  should 
obtain,  no  quarter. 

"But  it  is  clear  that  the  police  have  drawn  no  fine  distinc- 
tions in  their  literary  criticism.  There  are  still  books  on  the 
l>order-line,  it  seems,  Mhich  baffle  the  sul^tlety  even  of  Mr. 
McKeima  and  his  satellites.  With  an  uneasy  sense  that  all  is 
not  well,  the  deputation  desired  that  the  word  'indecent'  should 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  word  'obscene.'  I  agree  with 
the  Dean  of  York  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  l)etween 
these  two  epithets.  The  deputation  further  urges  the  police  to 
be  more  vigilant  and  active  in  the  matter  of  prosecutions.  Have 
they  not  sometimes  been  overvigilant?  Within  recent  memory 
the  translator  of  Emihi  Zola,  that  austere  moralist,  has  suffered 
imprisonment,  while  Rabelais  has  been  denounced  as  a  'filthy 
priest '  by  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer,  and  an  honest  publisher  locked 
up  for  no  other  crime  than  publishing  an  edition  of  Urquhart's 
deathless  version  of  Gargantua. 

"What,  I  wonder,  iS'a  'poisonous'  book?  And  what  are  the 
symptoms  of  book-poisoning?  Is  the  disease  fatal,  or  can  its 
victims  be  cured  if  it  be  taken  in  time?  Who  they  are  who 
succumb  to  the  poison  of  a  book  may  readily  be  imagined. 
They  have  no  chins,  these  poor  creatures,  and  their  foreheads 
recede  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Is  it  worth  putting 
Rabelais  in  the  dock  and  imprisoning  the  translator  of*  Zola 
to  save  their  feeble  intellects  from  a  shock?  One  wouhJ  not  have 
thought  so.  But  an  age  which  cheerfully  sacrifices  the  fit  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  unfit  will  not  scruple  to  inflict  an  injustice 
upon  the  masters  of  literature,  if  only  it  can  protect  a  few 
degenerates  who  suck  poison  from  a  printed  page." 

It  is  not  "a  delicate  sense  of  morality  which  has  persuaded 
these  enemies  of  literature  to  the  assault,"  declares  this  writer. 
It  is  "rather  a  pitiful  lack  of  imagination."     He  goes  on: 


"They  do  not  understand  books  nor  their  purpose.  They 
do  not  read  them  for  enjoyment's  sake,  but  rather  that  they 
may  do  their  authors  a  mischief.  They  forget  that  life  must  be 
judged  by  one  set  of  rules,  literature  by  another,  that  a  'genuine 
artist'  may  lift  the  foul  and  ugly  to  the  topmost  height  of 
beauty.  The  splendid  verse  of  Sophocles  purges  of  all  offense 
the  horrible  sufferings  of  Philocteles.  (Edipus  the  King,  as  the 
poet  saw  him  and  showed  him,  is  the  victim  of  a  noble  tragedy. 
Probably  for  the  policeman  he  is  no  lietter  than  an  incestuous 
murderer,  who  would  not  be  allowed  on  his  beat  for  a  minute. 

"Literature  does  not  need  the  policeman.  She  does  not  want 
to  answer  irrelevant  questions.  When  Flaubert,  having  written 
a  work  of  genius,  was  put  in  tlie  dock  for  his  pains,  the  pros- 
ecuting counsel  rivaled  that  home-grown  specimen  of  ours 
who  labeled  Rabelais  a  'filthy  priest.'  'Gentlemen,'  said  he, 
'did  Madame  Bovary  love  her  husband,  or  did  she  even  try 
to  love  him? '  That  is  the  kind  of  criticism  which  we  may  expect 
from  the  magistrate,  and  which  can  not  be  tolerated  even  to 
save  the  imbecile  from  his  folly.  It  is  quito  easy  not  to  read 
books,  and  if  the  police  are  omuijwtent,  let  them  restrain  the 
fool  from  all  printed  matter  and  leave  the  man  of  letters  to  his 
own  devices. 

"And  while  the  man  of  letters  will  guard  his  honor  and  his 
liberty  from  the  assaults  of  the  police  and  the  puritan,  while 
the  quarrel  of  one  shall  be  the  quarrel  of  all,  there  remains  a 
wider  question  to  be  answered.  Shall  we  surrender  ourselves 
and  our  morals  whollj-  to  the  magistrate?  If  we  do  we  shall 
lose  much  else  besides  our  self-respect.  A  great  bishop  once 
said  that  he  would  rather  see  England  free  than  England  sober, 
and  it  is  better  that  England  should  be  free  to  choose  her  own 
books  than  entrust  the  policeman  with  the  management  of  her 
libraries.  A  millionaire  who  has  purchased  with  his  money-bags 
the  right  to  express  an  opinion  on  all  things  once  denounced  the 
classics  as  'very  filthy  trash.'  The  policeman  would  no  doubt 
agree  with  him.  But  these  are  matters  which  each  one  must 
decide  for  himself,  and  with  Mr.  McKenna  for  our  art  critic 
we  shall  fare  ill  if  we  do  not  make  our  decision  clear.  Above  all, 
let  us  be  virtuous  with  our  own  virtue  and  not  with  the  virtue 
ladled  out  by  Government  officials.  For  virtue  is  atrophied 
by  disuse,  and  when  it  has  perished  the  wisest  laws  ever  devised 
to  save  man  from  liis  own  responsibilities  will  prove  a  sorry 
substitute." 


I 


COSTUMING  SHAKESPEARE— Shakespeare,  when  we  have 
the  rare  privilege  of  seeing  him  well  produced,  is  offered  to 
us  with  his  people  drest  in  clothes  that  represent  the  "period" 
of  their  lives  and  action.  So  at  least  the  producer  tries  to  con- 
vince us,  on  the  ground,  supposedly,  that  we  are  aU  antiquarians 
and  know  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  re- 
veals in  The  Morning  Post  (London)  some  of  the  pains  to  which 
the  costumers  put  themselves  and  the  puzzles  the  producer  has 
to  solve: 

"A  distinguished  authority  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise  once 
did  me  the  honor  of  consulting  me  when  he  thought  of  a  Minoan 
play  of  the  ruff-and-farthingale  period  for  women,  while  the 
young  heroes  wore  embroidered  bathing-drawers  and  in  duels 
fought  with  the  long  Elizabethan  rapier  and  parried  with  the 
dagger  held  in  the  left  hand.  All  this  was  thought  not  to  suit 
the  genius  of  the  Parisian  public.  As  to  'Macbeth,'  we  went 
into  the  question  of  costume,  and  got  it  from  miniatures  in 
manuscripts  of  the  eleventh  century,  from  seals,  and  from  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  Macbeth  himself  and  the  other  nobles  drest 
as  Norman  gentlemen.  They  did  not  wear  kilts,  but  the  belted 
plaid  was  permitted,  tartan  and  all,  to  the  general  run  of  men. 
All  was  to  be  quite  historical,  true  to  the  eleventh  century,  and 
no  doubt  effective  and  picturesque.  But  how  Shakespeare 
would  have  stared! 

"Ought  Shakespeare's  plays  to  be  acted  in  the  dress  of  his 
own  day  (except  the  Roman  plays)  or  in  that  of  300  a.d.  ('  Lear'), 
1200  H.c.  ('Troilus  and  Cressida'),  1050  a.d.  ('Macbeth'),  1431 
('Henry  VI.,'  Part  1),  or  how?  You  certainly  can  not  act 
'Hamlet,'  guns  and  all,  in  the  costume  and  with  the  weapons  of 
the  Vikings  of  900-10(KJ  a.d.  We  must  not  have  Hamlet  (Mr. 
Wopslej  in  a  byrnie.  When  Gairick  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  or 
some  later  areheologist  drest  Macbeth  and  Macduff  in  the  High- 
land filibeg,  with  the  unbelted  plaid  and  basket-hilted  broad- 
sword of  Prince  Charlie's  men,  a  great  mistake  was  made.  We 
can  not  dress  the  characters  of  a  play  in  the  costume  of  the  first 
inventors  of  the  legend  on  which  the  plot  is  based." 
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A  WOMAN'S  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  HOWELLS 

MR.  HOWELLS  has  not  always  pleased  the  women. 
Perhaps  he  hasn't  ahvays  tried,  ha\'ing  by  him  for 
guidance  such  a  thing  as  an  artistic  conscience.  At 
any  rate,  one  sometimes  hears  that  women  are  not  always  satis- 
fled  with  the  women  of  his  books.  They  think  there  are  depths 
or  remote  recesses  of  womanly  psychology  that  are  beyond  him. 
Then,  on  another  hand,  a  woman, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  has  more 
than  once  called  him  to  task  in  public 
print  for  wielding  a  retarding  in- 
fluence on  American  fletion.  Every 
young  writer  of  fiction,  she  charged, 
has  tried  to  write  like  Air.  Howells, 
which  has  meant  that  they  have  not 
dealt  in  red  blood  and  passion,  what- 
ever else  may  have  been  their  stock 
in  trade.  Mr.  Howells  has  just  cele- 
brated his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 
He  was  born  March  1,  1837,  and  our 
leading  news-sheets  are  offering  him 
abundant  expressions  of  congratula- 
tion. The  Boston  Transcript  fills  a 
page  with  the  tributes  of  his  younger 
contemporaries.  From  them  we  select 
for  quotation  Mrs.  Wilkins-Free- 
man's,  for  one  reason  because  it  is 
a  woman's  tribute,  and,  for  another, 
because  she  sees,  in  a  different  light, 
almost  the  same  order  of  facts  that 
others  see  with  a  spirit  of  disapproval. 
It  is  almost  a  parable : 


of  their  own  torches,  satisfied  that  it  should  be  so,  even  satisfied 
that  their  guiding  lights  are  missed  for  the  sake  of  false  ones, 
confident  in  the  certainty  of  a  return. 

"To  say  that  we  are  all  proud  of  William  Dean  Howells  is  to 
say  too  little.  We  are  more  than  proud,  we  live  because  of  his 
life.  A  great  author  is  one  of  the  props  in  the  history  of  a  great 
nation.  We  can  not  proffer  him  glory,  which  he  already  has. 
We  can  add  nothing  to  his  fame,  which  will  endure  for  the  gen- 
orations.  But  we  can  awake  to  a  new  realization  of  his  greatness. 
Upon  his  seventj^-fifth  birthday  Ave  can  look  upon  him  and  his 


ropvrijhlfii  hv  Paul  Th..iiip>oii. 


"I  remember  when  I  was  a  child, 
playing  hide-and-seek  (I  think  they 
used  to  call  that  innocent  infantile 
game  Hide-and-Seek),  I  discovered 
that  the  very  best  hiding-place  was 
in  plain  sight.  I  used  to  stand  in 
full  evidence,  say  at  a  house  corner, 

and  all  my  little  mates  would  race  back  and  forth  past  me, 
hunting  good  hiding-places,  according  to  their  notions,  and  not 
realizing  that  a  hiding-place  is  not  a  hiding-place,  and  may 
serve  a  double  purpose,  by  concealing  itself  as  well  as  its 
inhabitant. 

"Well,  in  thinking  about  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  I  have 
been  wondering  if  he  has  not  succeeded  during  recent  years  in 
doing  just  what  I  did  in  that  childish  game.  Eager  hunters  after 
good  literature  have  raced  after  it,  searching  hither  and  yon,  in 
native  and  foreign  by-ways  and  hedges,  in  cellars,  and  behind 
stumps  and  trees.  Best-sellers  have  flamed  out  of  such  places, 
and  speedily  become  ashes,  and  all  the  time  William  Dean 
Howells  has  stood  shining  calmly  in  his  Place  in  plain  sight. 
He  has  remained.  He  arrived  years  ago  and  he  has  never  left. 
Others  have  pushed  and  been  pushed  between  himself  and  the 
mental  vision  of  the  public,  but  he  was  there  in  his  stedfast 
place  when  the  pushers  and  the  pushed  A'ere  spoken  of  no 
more. 

"William  Dean  Howells,  in  more  than  one  sense,  has  re- 
mained. He  has  never  left  his  own  country.  He  is  our  great 
American  Author.  He  has  never  gone  nugget-hunting  in  foreign 
fifilds.  America  would  not  be  America  without  its  unconquer- 
able asset  of  this  .\rtist  who  is  loyal.  America,  crude  and 
aggressively  sophisticated,  new  and  'daring  the  feats  of  wisdom 
of  the  aged,  meek  and  devil-may-care,  is  His  Country,  and  he 
has  stood  fast  in  its  service,  with  his  groat  brain  directing  his 
faithful  pen.  He  has  kindled  and  kept  burning  a  light  of  knowl- 
edge which  will  never  die,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  Country- 
men, to  their  credit  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  had  a  few 
whose  originators  have  themselves  passed  beyond  our  kon,  but 
their  works  remain.  We  have  a  few  great  living  men  who  are 
content  with  the  content  of  true  greatness,  to  stand  behind  it 
and  think  little  of  themselves  in  comparison. 

"They  are  the  torch-bearers  obscured  by  the  guiding  flames 


MR.   HOWELLS"   SERENE   EVENING   OP  LIFE. 


At  seventy-flve  the  Dean  of  American  Letters,  with  his  articles  of  literary  faith  unchanged  since  ho  began 

novel-writing,  still  follows  the  pursuit  of  fiction. 


work  as  if  for  the  first  time.  We  can,  we  who  know,  and  have 
always  known,  his  true  value,  regard  him,  as  with  the  eyes  of 
children,  with  a  wonder  of  surprize  and  appreciation.  The 
truly  great  is  forever  new,  possessing  inviolable  youth.  That 
quality  we  can  recognize  and  be  dazzled  by  the  light  of  that 
one  genius  as  if  for  the  first  time.  In  that  way  we  can  offer  a 
birthday  gift  to  William  Dean  Howells  which  he  can  accept  from 
his  own  countrymen  and  know  there  is  no  duplicate.  All  Amer- 
ican readers  and  authors  love  and  revere  this  great  author,  and 
we  offer  him  upon  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  a  renewal  of  our 
love  and  reverence,  which  means  much  more  to  us  than  the 
original,  and  may  mean  more  to  him." 

The  note  of  Mr.  Howells'  Americanism  that  is  sounded  by 
Mrs.  Wilkins-Freeman  is  repeated  with  some  variations  by  Bliss 
Perry,  who  also  contributes  this  to  the  symposium: 

"No  one  has  studied  more  closely  or  portrayed  more  skilfully 
the  varied  types  of  the  national  character.  He  has  been  fully 
as  'American'  as  his  friend  Mark  Twain,  and  yet  no  one  has 
been  more  sensitive  to  aspects  of  contemporary  European 
thought  and  feeling.  His  loyalty  to  his  own  soil  and  race  has 
never  been  bumptious  or  irritating,  and  tho,  like  Coleridge,  he 
has  always  been  preaching,  one  never  thinks  of  him  as  a  preacher. 
He  has  been,  rather,  like  a  first-violinist  in  the  big  national 
orchestra  of  authorship;  apparently  intent  upon  his  own  score, 
and  yet  keeping  the  whole  orchestra  up  to  pitch.  And  how  ad- 
mirably Mr.  Howells  has  played.  In  all  of  his  fifty  books,  what 
consummate  Tightness  of  tone  and  phrasing,  what  mastery  over 
one  of  tlic  most  difficult  of  tli(>  arts,  and  what  sympathetic  com- 
prehension of  his  half-trained  but  right-minded  compatriots 
who  have  sometimes  found  his  instrument  too  subtle  to  convey 
his  full  ))assionate  intention,  but  who  never  think  of  him  and 
his  long  leadership  without  affectionate  pride!" 


A  REBUFF  TO  THE  MEN  AND  RELIGION 

MOVEMENT 

So  MANY  PASTORS  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  are 
embraced  \vithin  the  Long  Island  Pastoral  Conference 
of  the  Missouri  Synod  have  given  notice  to  the  public  at 
large  and  to  manj*  preachers  of  other  denominations  in  particular 
that  they  decline  to  participate  in  the  efforts  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement.  Their  reasons  are  stated  in  a 
circular  issued  from  Brooklyn  and  signed  by  a  committee  of 
five  members.  The  principal  impediment  that  thej'  see  to  joining 
in  this  endeavor  v^here  all  denominational  differences  are  waived, 
is  the  implicit  inconsistency  of  such  a  surrender.  They  admit 
that  "according  to  the  word  of  God,"  all  who  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  are  members  of  the  lioly  Christian  Church,  yet  they 
also  "learn  from  that  same  word  of  God  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God  to  ignore  or  make  light  of  doctrinal  differences." 
They  express  themselves  in  this  form: 

"We  can  not  understand  why  any  thinking  man  can  not  realize 
the  seriousness  of  conditions.  The  ease  is  plain  and  simple 
enough  if  duly  considered.  If,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostolic  Succession  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  Scriptural, 
then  we  preachers,  who  have  not  been  ordained  by  an  Episco- 
palian bishop,  have  no  right  whatever  to  be  and  remain  incum- 
bents of  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry.  If  the  doctrine  of 
immersion,  so  tenaciously  held  by  the  Baptist  Church,  is  Scrip- 
tural, then  all  we,  who  have  not  been  immersed,  are  not  baptized. 
If  thti  doctrine  of  an  election  to  eternal  damnation,  taught  by 
the  Calvinists,  is  Scriptural,  then  we  are  deceiving  the  people 
by  preaching  that  Jesus  died  for  all  sinners,  and  that  God  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved.  If  the  doctrine  that  Christ's  body 
and  blood  are  not  really  present  and  orally  partaken  of  in  the 
sacrament  by  all  communicants  is  Scriptural,  then  our  Lutheran 
Church  is  misrepresenting  our  Savior  in  saying  that  they  are. 
If  the  doctrine  that  the  Bible  is  not  verbally  inspired  is  Scrip- 
tural, then  we  are  making  far  too  great  demands  upon  the 
people  by  teaching  that  the  Bible  is  the  verbally  inspired  Word 
of  God,  and  that  it  is  to  be  received  and  believed  as  such. 

"That  these  and  many  similar  differences  should  not  be  worthy 
of  recognition  and  of  the  most  prayerful  and  careful  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  Christians  and  lovers  of  the  truth  and 
their  Lord,  and  sufficient  ground  to  preclude  cooperation  of 
thostj  among  whom  these  differences  exist  and  until  they  no 
longer  exist,  is  difficult  to  be  understood  by  all  such  as  have 
learned  the  word  of  truth  and  have  learned  to  stand  for  a  definite 
theology  on  the  basis  of  such  word  of  truth,  it  being  the  unerring 
inspired  Word  of  God." 

The  notice  here  sent  out  is  timed  to  meet  the  opening  sessions 
of  the  "Movement"  work  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  There  are 
ihou.sands  of  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  East,  says 
the  Rev.  John  H.  C.  Fritz,  chairman  of  the  Mission  Board, 
"and  about  a  million  in  the  country  at  large."  The  words  of 
their  declination  are: 

"Cooperation  on  our  part  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Why  can  we  not  cooperate?  It  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  answer 
this  question  within  the  short  space  of  a  letter  in  such  a  manner 
that  you  will  fully  understand  and  appreciate  our  position.  The 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  is  unionistic  in  its  very 
nature.  While  the  Movement  does  not  seek  to  bring  about  a 
union  or  federation  of  churches,  yet  it  does  expressly  call  fo 
cooperation  of  the  churches,  and  does  not  recognize  the  existing 
division  of  the  visiV)le  Church  upon  earth  to  be  due  to  differences 
more  or  less  essential,  which  differences  should  not  be  ignored 
and  which  ought  to  preclude  cooperation  of  the  churches  among 
whom  these  differences  exist  and  as  long  as  they  exist. 

"We  well  realize  that  the  differences  which  divide  the  churches 
of  the  so-called  reformed  scheme  of  theology  (the  Christian 
churches  among  the  Protestants  outside  of  the  Lutheran  Church) 
are  not  as  great  and  as  essential  as  those  which  divide  these  from 
ihe  Lutheran  Church,  and  that  tlicrefore  some  of  these  churches, 
»hich  arc  by  their  \-er\  scheme  of  theology  closely  related,  can 


with  little  or  no  scruples  of  conscience  unite  to  promote  a 
religious  enterprise. 

"At  their  very  inception  the  churches  of  the  so-called  reformed 
scheme  of  theology  did  not  accept  the  Bible  as  the  only  norm  of 
doctrine  and  rule  of  life,  but  at  once  subjected  the  Bible  to  the 
test  of  human  reason,  and  have  done  so  ever  since,  as  history 
amply  proves  from  the  time  of  that  memorable  colloquy  at 
Marburg,  in  1529,  down  to  the  present  day.  These  churches 
have  to  a  large  extent  tolerated  and  sanctioned  differences  of 
opinion  in  religious  belief.  What  may  be  termed  a  happy  incon- 
sistency, inasmuch  as  those  who,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, rejected  some  plain  truths  of  Scripture,  did  not  at 
once  reject  all,  has  in  the  course  of  years  largely  resulted 
into  an  unhappy  consistency  inasmuch  as  many  in  our  day 
act  on  the  principle  that  if  some  parts  of  the  Bible  may  be 
subjected  to  the  test  of  human  reason,  others  may  also  be,  and 
that,  if  some  parts  may  be  rejected,  others  may  also  be  rejected. 
Thus  many  are  now  reaping  the  evil  fruits  of  an  evil  sowing. 
This  also  well  accounts  for  the  tendency  of  our  time  to  break 
away  from  all  creeds  without  at  the  same  time  getting  any 
closer  to  the  Bible  itself,  which  is  the  unerring  inspired  Word 
of  God.  Modern  church  life  is  full  of  inconsistencies,  and  is 
marked  by  spiritual  indifference,  a  go-as-you-please  Christian- 
ity, and  a  lack  of  thoroughness,  conservatism,  fervency,  and 
consecration.  At  the  same  time,  we  well  know,  this  very  con- 
dition, which  we  so  much  deplore,  is  looked  upon  by  not  a  few 
as  approaching  the  ideal 

"  In  view  of  the  great  spiritual  indiff'erence  manifested  by  many 
of  the  churches  of  our  day,  we  also  w(>ll  understand  that  our 
conservative  position  will  not  be  readily  appreciated.  But  this 
fact  does  not  in  any  way  move  us  to  change  our  position,  tho 
it  does  make  us  feel  sad  to  know  that  so  many  are  indifferent 
to  the  truth  and  are  breaking  away  from  the  old  gospel  and  a 
good,  sound  Christianity,  and  that  so  very  many  are  not  at  all 
willing  to  concede  the  seriousness  and  importance  of  doctrinal 
differences.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  with  our  conser^'ative 
position  w<<  stand  on  Biblical  ground." 


CATHOLIC  FEARS  OF  SOCIALISM 

THE  PROPHETIC  EYES  of  one  Catholic  organ  foresee 
a  new  political  alinement  in  this  country  that  will  pre- 
sent itself  in  ten  or  in  fifty  years  according  to  the  de- 
velopment of  events.  We  may  then  have  a  "clerical"  party 
in  politics,  tho  The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland),  which  makes 
the  forecast,  hopes  we  won't.  What  it  sees  is  an  opposition  of 
political  parties  "divided  upon  moral  lines."  The  great  bulk 
of  the  conservative  element  "must  be  furnished  by  the  Catholic 
Church,"  this  paper  declares;  the  opposing  party  it  looks  to  see 
enrolled  under  the  banner  of  Socialism.  We  shall  have  to  keep 
our  lamps  trimmed  and  burning  in  order  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprize,  for,  as  this  journal  sees  it,  "the  condition  of  unrest, 
the  well-nigh  patent  preconditions  of  a  social  revolution,  are 
manifest  in  the  state  of  the  old  parties  of  the  present  day." 
We  read: 

"In  Continental  Europe  to-day,  the  oncoming  strides  of  So- 
cialism are  only  held  in  check  through  a  coalition  of  all  other 
elements  with  the  clerical  forces  in  pul)lic  affairs.  The  samt) 
thing  is  certain  to  come  in  the  United  States. 

"If  this  country  is  not  to  be  swept  into  the  vortex  of  Social- 
ism with  all  its  attendant  immoralities,  then  the  Catholic  Church 
through  her  members  must  save  it. 

"Th(!re  may  never  be  (.we  hope  there  never  will  be)  a  party 
in  this  country  which  will  be  called  'Catholic,'  but  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  party  which  will  b(^  a  composite  of  all  the  elements 
which  oppose  Socialism  and  which  elements  will  have  as  their 
largest  and  leading  unit  in  that  coalition  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

"Those  wlio  timorously  recoil  even  now  from  any  suggestion 
that  Catholics  should  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  with 
a  saving  thought  always  of  their  Catholicity,  will  do  well  to 
have  gone  to  their  rc^ward  before  that  struggle  comes,  for  it  will 
be  one  in  which  there  will  be  no  quarter  asked  or  given  and  no 
compromise  possible. 
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'"The  great  body  of  Catholic  voters  are  slowly  but  surely 
coming  face  to  face  with  a  condition  where  they  will  have  to  be 
one  thing  or  the  other,  either  loyal  to  their  faith  or  recreant  to 
their  duty,  accordingly  as  they  choose  their  jjolitical  alinenient. 
It  may  not  come  for  twenty  years  or  for  fifty  years,  and  it  may 
come  in  ten.  But  it  is  coming,  and  a  little  practise  of  practical 
Catholicity  now  in  their  political  relations  will  be  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  fight  that  is  i)roi)lu>sicd  by  event s." 

Father  Vaughan  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  official  xoicc 
of  the  Church  in  its  present  pro- 
test against  Socialism.  Ht'  is 
holding  a  series  of  Lenten  con- 
ferences on  the  subject  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York. 
In  his  first  discourse  on  "So- 
cialism and  the  Papacy"  he  took 
pains  to  point  out  that  it  was 
not  an  economic  theory  he  was 
combating.  "If  Socialism  were 
no  more  than  what  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be  to  the  small  farmer, 
or  was  said  to  be  in  the  cam- 
paigns for  votes,  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  Catholic  sociol- 
ogist, but  not  to  the  Catholic 
preacher."  He  comes,  he  said, 
"as  one  who  had  taken  up  this 
crusade  against  Socialism  as  a 
mission"  to  which  he  believed 
himself  dedicated  after  a  visit  to 
Pius  X.  in  Rome.  He  spoke  as 
the  defender  of  the  Pontiff  against 
the  charges  of  the  Socialist  lead- 
ers. His  discourse,  reported  in 
the  daily  press,  contained  this 
passage : 

■ '  They — my  separated  brothers 
— will  teU  you  that  the  Pope  is 
on  the  side  of  the  capitalist  in 
the  existing  struggle,  and  that 
from  him  labor  can  expect  no 
sympathy.  But  it  is  not  true. 
All  history,  read  by  the  impartial 
man,  written  by  the  unbiased 
man,  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
true.     They  will  point  out  that 

in  times  past  the  Pope  blest  the  autocrat  for  whom  we  have  no 
use  to-day,  the  autocrat  who  has  to  move  on.  But  we  must  not 
judge  the  Dark  Ages,  as  they  are  called,  by  the  light  that  is 
thrown  across  the  floor  of  life  to-day.  In  the  Dark  Ages  the 
autocrat  was  necessary  to  preserve  order  in  a  time  of  turmoil. 
Does  that  say  that  the  Pope  sympathized  with  autocracy? 
Why,  the  Pope  has  ever  been  the  champion  of  the  toiler,  and 
there  were  dark  times  when  the  Pope  was  the  workingman's 
only  friend. 

"The  Catholic  Church  has  never  recognized  a  distinction 
between  the  likeness  of  Christ  in  the  serf  and  peasant  and  the 
hkeness  of  Christ  in  the  peer  and  prince.  She  is  splendid.  She 
knows.  And  she  knew,  too,  in  those  dark  days  when  the  toiler 
stood  all  alone,  when  he  had  no  voice,  no  eager,  friendly  press, 
no  bonds  of  unionism.  In  those  days  the  toiler  had  only  the 
papacy  to  back  him  up. 

"This  same  Church  gave  us  trial  by  jury,  it  gave  us  our  rep- 
resentative system  of  government,  and  all  the  great  organiza- 
tions of  to-day  are  a  network  woven  by  her  hand.  It  was  to 
this  same  Church  that  the  yielding  empires,  passing  on  in  dim 
but  magnificent  procession,  c(>ded  th(!  scepters  of  authority, 
without  which  you  would  have  had  in  place  of  the  Europe  of 
to-day  a  Mongolian  desert 

"As  in  the  past,  so  to-day,  the  Pope  is  the  friend  of  th(>  work- 
ingman.  Leo's  encyclical  is  the  very  nuu/na  charta  of  the 
workingman.  In  his  Letter  on  Labor,  Leo  XIII.  reminded  the 
employer  of  labor  that  there  was  a  dictate  of  n'lture  more  im- 
perious and  more  ancient  than  any  bargain  h(  „ween  man  and 
man;  that  remuneration  for  work  must  be  sufticient  to  support 
the  wage-oariicr  in  decent   comfort." 


NEWMAN'S  ANTAGONIST   AT  OXFORD 


t; 


ANDREW  M.   FAIRBAIRN, 

The  founder  and  principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.     Lord 
Acton  declared  him  "  the  most  learned  theologian  in  Oxford." 


HE  ]MOST  picturesque  religious  figure  of  the  nineteenth 
centur.y  was  probably  Cardinal  Newman,  the  Anglican 
scholar  and  preacher,  who  led  an  exodus  to  Rome.  His 
influence  at  O.xford  was  paramount  for  a  long  period,  but  in 
1886,  when  Dr.  Andrew  M.  Fairliairn  became  the  first  principal 
of  Mansfield  College,  an  ojjponent   appeared  who  started  the 

current  of  thought  running  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The 
"Oxford  Movement"  has  now 
lost  its  force,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  observers,  and  it  was  Fair- 
bairn  who  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  change.  If  we  are 
to  accept  the  words  of  one  of  Dr. 
Fairbairn's  admirers,  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  even  the  Angli- 
can followers  of  Newman  as  the 
greater  intellect.  Without  giv- 
ing any  actual  quotations  from 
them  to  verify  this  statement, 
Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  says  in 
The  Cojigregationalist  and  Chris- 
tian World  (Boston)  that  "Angli- 
cans regretfully,  but  frankly,  in 
homage  to  truth,  confest  that 
the  greatest  theological  scholar 
and  the  weightiest  intellect  in 
Oxford  was  Fairbaim,  the  non- 
conformist." This  tribute  is  re- 
called by  the  recent  notice  of  his 
death.  But  more  than  this,  says 
Dr.  Gordon,  "whether  it  knows 
it  or  not,  the  Christian  Church 
throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  so  far  as  it  holds  or  is  able 
to  hold  a  reasonable  and  vital 
faith,  is  the  debtor  of  this  great 
man."  Lord  Acton,  who  also 
died  the  other  day,  acclaimed  as 
one  of  England's  greatest  intel- 
lects, "regarded  Dr.  Fairbaim 
as  the  most  learned  theologian 
in  Oxford."  His  Oxford  story  is  continued  in  a  strongly  partizan 
strain  by  Dr.  Gordon: 

"When  Dr.  Fairbaim  went  to  Oxford  in  1886  the  Newman 
cult  still  flourished  in  a  mild  way.  Admiration  of  Newman  as 
a  man  and  as  a  writer  almost  prohibited  honest  criticism;  it 
certainly  delayed  the  advance  of  the  Anglican  intellect  and  di- 
minished its  confidence  in  the  exercise  of  reason  in  the  field  of 
religion.  Fairbaim  met  Newman  as  an  equal  in  dialectics;  he 
met  him  as  immeasurably  his  superior  in  ideas  and  learning. 
When  Dr.  Fairbaim  had  finished  his  contribution  to  The  Con- 
temporary Revieiv,  afterward  embodied  in  one  of  his  ablest  books, 
'Catholicism:  Roman  and  Anglican,'  Newmanism  had  been 
seen  in  its  true  light.  The  writer  of  this  notice  often  exprest 
to  Dr.  Fairbaim  his  regret  that  so  much  learning  and  power  had 
been  expended  in  proving  an  axiom,  in  exposing  an  absurditff 
plain  to  the  common  sense  of  all  sane-minded  men.  That  a 
church,  which  is  a  collection  of  individuals,  should  be  able  to 
bestow  what  no  single  human  soul  among  the  multitude  com- 
posing it  possest  se(>med  a  shei>r  impossibility;  that  the  c(>rtainty 
imattainable  by  the  soul  in  its  conver.se  with  God  and  in  his 
service  should  be  attainable  when  a  host  of  baffled  souls  got 
together,  called  themselves  the  one  apostolic  and  Catholic 
Church,  chose  on(>  of  their  confused  members  as  a  guide  and 
authority,  clothing  him  with  infallibility,  appeared  a  manifest 
and  pitiable  al)surdity. 

"  To  this  rather  wild  expostulation  Dr.  Fairbairn's  invari- 
able reply  was  that  Christian  Kngland  called  I'or  this  service. 
Doubtless  h«>  was  right,  and  as  we  follow  the  masterly  move- 
ment of  his   thought,  critical    and    constructive,    we  nuiy  well 
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be  grateful  for  the  conviction  out   of   which  this  illuminating 

ser\'ice  issued 

"Dr.  Fairbairn  imprest  every  one  as  a  man  of  vast  resources. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  memory;  he  had  long  been  a  system- 
atic and  laborious  student;  the  result  was  an  enormous  range  of 
accurate  and  important  learning.  When  he  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Mansfield  College  he  was  recognized  as  the  most 
learned  man  in  Great  Britain  in  'the  Religions  of  the  World.' 
This  had  come  to  be  his  special  field  after  prolonged  and  pro- 
found philosophic  discipline.  His  cherished  purpose  was  to 
write  a  book  upon  this  subject  worthy  of  its  importance,  of  his 
attainments  and  insight,  and  of  the  general  need  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  This  alluring  vision  he  surrendered  that  he  might 
plant  non-conformity  in  O.xford;  this  ideal  he  bequeathed  to 
other  scholars  and  thinkers  that  he  might  do  a  permanent  but 
a  local  administrative  ser\dce.  The  character  of  the  man  looms 
through  that  painful  but  complete  sacrifice  like  a  great 
mountain." 

Practically  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Gordon's  appreciation  is  one 
published  in  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  under  the  sig- 
nature of  l^incipal  P.  T.  Forsyth,  D.D.,  himself  also,  it  may  be 
added,  of  non-conformist  faith.     We  read: 

' '  A  number  of  years  ago  I  had  a  conversation  with  Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  the  well-known  physician.  His  theological  interests  were 
very  strong.  Jle  said  that  he  thought  he  had  perhaps  the  best 
theological  library  of  any  layman  in  London.  Among  other 
books  we  spoke  of  Dr.  Fairbaim's,  which  were  then  in  the  height 
of  their  repute.  Sir  Andrew  said  he  would  tell  me  something 
he  was  sure  would  interest  me.  A  few  weeks  before  he  had 
met  at  dinner  Lord  Acton,  fresh  from  a  visit  to  Oxford,  where 
he  had  not  been  for  a  number  of  years.  Lord  Acton  said  that 
he  had  found  in  Oxford  but  one  man  who  had  a  real  grasp  of 
the  religious  situation  of  Europe,  and  that  man  was  Fairbairn. 
.  .  .  He  did  much  to  rescue  English  thought  from  patristic  ob- 
session on  the  one  hand,  and  from  insular  narrowness  on  the 
other.  He  was  a  powerful  influence  in  restoring  theology  in 
this  country  to  that  connection  with  Continental  thought  which 
was  so  beneficent  in  the  first  century  of  Protestantism,  and  whose 
breach  has  so  starved  all  our  religious  thought." 

Some  biographical  facts  of  Dr.  Fairbaim's  earlier  life  are  given 
by  The  Morning  Post  (London),  thus: 

"His  career  as  a  minister  narrowly  escaped  wreck  at  the  out- 
set. Much  reading  and  thinking  brought  about  mental  develop- 
ment and  doubts,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  a  village  where 
theological  views,  however  antiquated,  were  held  with  grim 
tenacity,  the  young  preacher  began  to  feel  that  he  was  not  in  a 
sphere  that  promised  usefulness.  He  found  himself  obliged  to 
resign  his  pastorate,  and  determined  to  study  for  a  while  in  the 
freer  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  German  universities.  'I 
had  forsaken  the  Church  of  my  fathers,'  he  Avroto,  'and  now  no 
father  of  any  church  would  consent  to  illuminate  a  man  made 
humble  by  failure.'  And  so  in  a  mood  composed  partly  of  hope, 
but  largely  of  despair,  I  determined  to  seek  abroad  the  light  I 
could  not  find  at  home 

"  But  the  clouds  were  to  pass  over  and  the  sun  to  shine  again. 
In  Germany  Fairbairn  'found  himself,'  and,  strengthened  by 
contact  with  German  thought,  he  was  able  to  return  to  his 
native  land  with  doubts  resolved  and  with  faith  renewed.  In 
1872  he  began  a  five-years'  successful  ministry  in  Aberdeen,  a 
city  to  which  he  was  afterward  bound  by  many  strong  ties  of 
affection.  The  university  appreciated  his  erudition,  and 
professors  and  students  alike  flocked  to  his  ministry.  As  a 
preacher  he  had  developed  greatly,  and  his  fame  spread  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  city,  tie  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Aberdeen  University,  but  in 
1877  there  came  t<j  him  a  call  to  proceed  to  Yorkshire  to  take  up 
what  proved  to  be  his  life  work — the  training  of  others  for  the 
ministry'.  For  nine  years  he  labored  as  principal  of  Airedale 
Independence  College  at  Bradford,  fitting  himself  for  the  larger 
sphere  that  was  to  open  up  for  him. 

"In  1886  Dr.  Fairbairn  was  invited  to  become  the  first  prin- 
cipal of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  The  foundation  of  a  Non- 
conformist college  in  an  intellectual  center  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  regarded  at  the  time  by  many  as  a  dangerous 
experiment. 

"As  a  preacher  Dr.  Fairbairn  had  his  limitations.  His  style 
was  rugged — half  Scottish  and  half  German,  it  has  been  truly 
described.  But  his  influence  was  profound,  and  when  in  June, 
1908,  he  decided  that,  with  the  completion  of  his  seventieth  year, 


he  must  resign  his  work  into  younger  hands,  the  announcement 
was  universally  received  with  genuine  regret." 


A  MISSION'S   HAND  IN   CHINA'S  FUTURE 

THE  INFLUENCE  of  Christian  missions  upon  world 
movements  is  illustrated  in  the  career  of  Sun  Yat-sen, 
the  retiring  provisional  president  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public. The  Anglican  Church  takes  especial  pride  in  his  career, 
since  he  was  trained  in  the  English  mission  school  in  Honolulu 
and  baptized  in  Canton.  These  facts,  only  lately  becoming 
public,  lead  The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee)  to  thrill  to  the 
thought  that  "the  Manchu  dynasty  that  has  ruled  China  for 
three  centuries,  the  throne  thai  is  older  than  the  Christian 
Church,  succumbs  to  the  vision  that  has  been  implanted  by  a 
humble  mission  among  the  Chinese  in  one  of  the  farthest  out- 
posts of  Christian  civilization."  What  is  said  to  be  a  "cor- 
rected" record  of  Sun  Yat-sen's  life  is  thus  given  in  the  Chicago 
Record- Herald: 

"His  father  was  a  poor  Cantonese  who  emigrated  to  Hawaii, 
worked  first  on  a  sugar-plantation  and  finally  obtained  a  small 
rice-field  in  the  Island  of  Oahu,  about  three  mUes  from  Hono- 
lulu. Here,  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  famous  precipice  of 
the  PaU,  where  the  conqueror  Kamehameha  the  Great  won  his 
decisive  victory.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  was  born.  With  customary 
Chinese  industry  and  frugality  his  father  supported  his  family, 
a  wife  and  four  children,  and,  about  the  time  that  Sun  Yat-sen 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  had  saved  money  enough  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  Canton  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  leaving  his 
two  sons  in  Honolulu. 

"The  elder.  Sun  Ahmi,  moved  to  Maui  and  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business.  He  placed  his  young  brother  in  the  school  of 
Bishop  Willis,  in  Honolulu,  where  the  boy  remained  for  several 
years.  He  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  his  brother 
at  once  advised  the  father,  who  wrote  his  younger  son  to  come 
immediately  to  Canton.  Sun  Yat-sen  obeyed,  and  at  Canton 
began  the  study  of  medicine.  He  refused,  however,  to  worship 
the  ancestral  gods  and  was  baptized  by  a  missionary,  uniting 
with  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  stedfastly  clung  to  his 
new  faith  ever  since,  altho  many  times  importuned  by  influen- 
tial friends  to  resume  the  old  religion  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
political  following.  His  most  intimate  friend,  Chang  Chau, 
whom  he  has  summoned  from  Oahu  to  China  to  help  him,  is 
also  a  Christian.     His  wife,  however,  still  follows  the  old  faith. 

"His  father,  tho  subsequently  reconciled  to  him,  turned  him 
out  of  his  home.  The  penniless  lad  made  his  way  to  Hong- 
kong, obtained  employment  in  the  Alice  Memorial  Hospital, 
and,  by  reason  of  the  kindness  of  the  dean  of  the  medical  faculty 
connected  with  that  institution,  was  enabled  to  graduate  in 
medicine.  Sun  Yat-sen  then  went  to  Macao,  a  Portuguese  set- 
tlement near  the  coast,  and  there  became  interested  in  the  revo- 
lutionary movement,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 

"His  story  since  is  a  thrilling  one,  fuU  of  perilous  incident — 
thrice  barely  escaping  in  disguise  from  Chinese  towns,  arrested 
in  London  at  the  instance  of  the  Chinese  Minister  and  released 
by  English  law,  suffering  deprivation  in  many  lands  and  redu- 
plicated disappointments  in  his  own,  working  ever  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  and  finally  achieving 
the  glorious  success  to  which  he  has  attained. 

"We  are  proud  of  Lincoln  and  of  CJarfield,  each  of  whom  rose 
from  poverty  to  the  Presidency.  The  Chinese  with  equal  reason 
can  honor  the  name  of  Sim  Yat-sen." 

Other  leaders  in  the  revolutionary  movement  have  also  rec- 
ognized the  power  of  tho  Christian  faith.  General  Li  Yuen- 
hung,  who  was  Vice-President  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  says  The 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  "is  a  very  earnest  evangelical 
Christian  who  is  not  afraid  to  let  his  light  shine  before  men." 
Moreover: 

"  Wu  Ting-fang  was  baptized  as  a  Christian  when  he  attended 
a  mission  school,  but  has  since  become  an  Ethical  Culturist. 
Liang  C'hi-cho,  another  leader  of  the  revolutionists,  is  also  a 
product  of  missionary  teaching  and  an  earnest  Christian.  He 
is  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  China,  and  became  an  object  of 
enmity  to  many  Chinese  because  of  the  strong  pro-Christian 
character  of  his  writings,'; 


GROWTH  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL- 
CAR   INDUSTRY 

AN  article  in  The  Automobile  sets  forth 
statistics  to  show  that  "  a  phenomenal 
growth  "  took  place  last  year  in  the  busi- 
ness of  building  and  selling  commercial 
cars  and  that  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  bright.  It  is  about  ten  years  since 
the  motor-truck  industry  was  begun  in  this 
•country.  Its  growth,  therefore,  has  been 
slow;  in  fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last  year 
or  two  that  the  public  has  been  induced  to 
turn  its  attention  seriously  to  the  motor- 
truck as  a  practical  saver  of  time,  labor, 
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and  money.  Such  has  l)een  the  recent 
growth  that  The  Automobile  declares  this 
industry  promises  "  soon  to  be  a  rival  of 
the  pleasure-car  branch  of  the  trade." 
One  of  the  best  signs  of  increase  of  public 
interest,  and  probably  also  one  of  the  most 
potent  means  of  developing  the  industry, 
ias  been  the  exhibitions  of  commercial 
cars  given  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
In  the  early  years  trucks  were  treated 
merely  as  incidentals  in  shows  mainly  de- 
voted to  pleasure  cars,  but  this  year  there 
have  been  several  notablt-  shows  devoted 
entirely  to  trucks. 

There  were  registered  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1911  23,855  com- 
mercial cars,  comprizing  about  18,600  gas- 
oline trucks,  4,000  electrics,  and  600  fire- 
department  cars.  There  were  also  a  few 
steam-cars  devoted  to  commercial  uses. 
With  all  this  advance  there  still  remains 
"  a  big  field  for  the  commercial  car."  For 
the  present  year,  manufacturers  expect  to 
turn  out  45,000  trucks.  Ten  years  ago  it 
is  believed  that  not  more  than  100  trucks 
were  manufactured  in  the  whole  year. 
The  average  price  per  tru<^k  then  was  only 
$1,400;  in  1904  it  had  become  .11.500,  and 
in  1910  it  was  $2,250,  which  was  the  high- 
water  mark.  Increased  production  in  191 1 , 
combined  with  a  high  percentage  of  low- 
priced  delivery-wagons  reduced  the  aver- 
age to  .S2,200.  It  is  believed  that  in  1912 
the  average  will  droj)  to  $2,100.     Follow- 
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ing  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  com- 
mercial cars  registered  last  year  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  with  the  amount  of  the  regis- 
tration fees  attached. 

Registra- 

State  tion.  Fees. 

Alabama 39  $19.5 

Arizona 14  70 

Arkansas 43  21.5 

California 2,063  10,31.5 

Colorado 14  70 

Connecticut 482  2,410 

Delaware 79  39.5 

District  of  Columbia 110  .550 

Florida 94  470 

Georgia 136  6X0 

Idaho* 24  .... 

Illinois 1.626  S.1.30 

Indiana 1,442  7,210 

Iowa 1,094  .5,470 

Kansas  * 11.5  .... 

Kentucky 103  515 

Louisiana 43  215 

Maine 100  500 

Maryland 98  490 

Massachusetts 2.120  10.600 

Michigan 1.226  6,130 

Minnesota 963  4.815 

Mississippi 36  180 

Mi.ssouri 232  1.160 

Montana* 36  .... 

Nebraska 242  1 ,210 

Nevada* 24  .... 

New  Hampshire 78  390 

New  Jersey 1.061  5, .305 

New  Mexico  * 29  .... 

New  York 5,081  25,405 

North  Carolina 76  380 

North  Dakota 46  230 

Ohio 871  4,355 

Oklahoma 32  160 

Oregon 126  630 

Pennsylvania 2,062  10.310 

Rhode  I.sland 162  810 

.South  Carolina 106  530 

South  Dakota 112  560 

Tenne.ssee 103  515 

Texas 347  1,735 

Utah 32  160 

Vermont 75  375 

Virginia 120  .  600 

Washington 116  .580 

West  Virginia 51  255 

Wisconsin 543  2.715 

Wyoming 28  '      140 

23,855       SI  18. 135 
♦Estimated;    registration  not  required. 

Reckoned  at  the  average  price  for  1911 

(.$2,200)  it  appears 
that  the  cars  already 
in  use  in  this  country 
represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $52,481,000. 
Should  the  produc- 
tion that  is  predicted  _^___„_ 
for  1912  be  accom-  SJHH^^^"^'" 
plished,  and  the  a\er- 
age  price  remain  the 
same,  the  total  value 
of  trucks  in  u.se   will     ■■^^■^^^^^HLi 

reach        $99,000,000. >,.-.■„-       ^-, 

Other  items  of  inter-     ■'^t-*^^^-'**^"  ' 
est  pertaining  to  this 
subject  are  given   in 
the  article  as  follows: 

"The       number       of        lrom"Po>ver  W,->gon.  • 

men  employed  in  fac-  five-ton  wagon 

tories  which  manu- 
facture commerciitl  vehicles  varies  all  the 
way  from  eight  or  ten  in  some  small  plants 
to  10,000  in  some  of  the  great 
establishments  which  turn  out 
a  total  of  several  thousand 
pleasure  cars  and  trucks  a 
year.  The  clerks  and  officials 
cngagf^d  in  the  factory  branch 
of  the  industry  would  nuike 
several  good-sized  regiments, 
and  their  salaries,  added  to  the 
wages  of  the  50,000  men  em- 
ploved  in  the  works,  make  up 
t  he  tidy  sum  of  $65,000.0(X)  a 
\oar. 

"The  extensive  use  of  auto- 
iiiobih'    tru.^ks   has   created  a 
large  demand  for  truck  acces- 
sories, just  as  the  pleasur«>-car 
INDIA.  business  gave  rise  to  the  man- 


ufacture of  accessories  for  pleasure  cars. 
However,  comparatively  few  new  manufac- 
turers have  entered  the  accessory  field  on 
this  account,  as  the  majority  of  the  makers 
of  pleasure-car  accessories  found  it  very  easy 
to  produce  the  special  goods  for  truck  use 
along  with  their  regular  lines.  Still,  nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  their  works  to  accommodate 
the  growing  business.  There  are  over  950 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
automobile  and  truck  accessories.  Their 
combined  capital  amounts  to  almost  S300.- 
000,000,  and  the  value  of  their  total  output 
for  the  year  of  1911  was  $255,202,000. 

"It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  number 
of  trucks  of  different  sizes  in  use.  Light 
delivery-wagons  make  up  10,000  out  of  the 
total  of  25,000.  The  smaller  tradesmen 
are  finding  these  very  handy,  as  they 
cover  distance  quickly,  have  ample  capa- 
city for  the  small,  light  loads  they  are 
called  upon  to  carry,  and  do  not  cost 
nearly  so  much  to  maintain  as  the  larger 
vehicles.  There  are  a  great  many  business 
men,  however,  who  find  the  1-ton  truck 
very  useful  and  more  suited  to  their  needs 
than  the  light  delivery-wagon  or  the 
heavier  type  of  car.  These  number  about 
6,000.  Next  comes  the  2-ton  truck,  with 
3,500  users,  and  then  the  3-ton  car  with 
3,000.  The  3-ton  is  popular,  and  appears 
to  mark  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
lighter  types  of  truck  and  the  really  big, 
heavy  ones.  When  we  come  to  the  4- ton 
class,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  50  per  cent. 
as  compared  with  the  3-ton  cars,  and  "we 
find  only  1,.500  users.  The  big,  heavy 
trucks  are  not  very  widely  used  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  cost  and  the  heavy 
expense  of  maintaining  them.  There  are 
only  1,000  users  of  the  5-ton  size,  and  only 
about  500  people  or  corporations  who 
cared  to  assume  the  expense  entailed  by  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  a  truck  of 
greater  capacity  than  the  5-ton  size. 

."It  is  remarkable  to  how  great  a  number 
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and  variety  of  uses  the  motor-truck  adapt.s 
itself.  At  first  the  only  type  seen  was 
the  light  delivery-wagon.  Then  larger 
wagons  began  to  appear,  shortly  followed 
by  the  first  motor-dri\en  fire-department 
vehicles.  Now  almost  all  the  large  cities 
and  a  surprizing  number  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  are  equipping  their  fire 
departments  with  apparatus  of  this  sort. 
Wiien  it  is  realized  that  then>  are  over 
30,000  horse-drawn  tire-wagons  now  in  use, 
or  one  for  each  2,500  to  3.000  inhabitants, 
it  is  clearly  seen  that  this  is  a  very  large 
field  for  the  commercial  car,  as  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  these  horse-drawn  wagons, 
consisting  of  hose-carts,  hook-and-ladder 
wagons,  iire-engim's,  chemical  carts,  water- 
towers,  etc.,  slu)uld  not  he  replaced  by 
automobih'  apparatus.  This  is  espe<'ial- 
ly  reasonable   as   the   greater   power   ind 
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capacity  of  the  motor-driveu  vehicle  make 
it  not  oiilj-  swifter  and  more  efficient,  but 
also  more  economical  to  the  nuinicipality 
which  maintains  it. 

"The  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  different  sizes  of  commercial  cars  is  a 
matter  of  g:reat  interest  to  the  average 
business  man.  This  is  especiallj-  the  case 
•with  men  who  are  contemplating  substi- 
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tuting  motor-driven  business  vehicles  for 
the  horse-drawn  type.  The  manufacturers 
are  fully  cognizant  of  this  interest  and  a 
number  of  them  have  collected  a  great  vol- 
ume of  oost  records  regarding  their  ma- 
chines used  by  different  trades  in  widely 
separated  localities.  From  these  they  have 
calculated  averages  on  the  various  sizes, 
including  both  actual  running  expenses  and 
overhead  cost.  Drivers'  wages  are  figured 
at  S16  to  S22  a  week,  gasoline  at  12  cents  a 
gallon,  oil  at  30  cents  a  gallon,  garage  at 
$22.5  to  $,300  a  year,  tires  at  $275  for  a  1-ton 
machine  to  $1,050  for  a  10-ton  tru(^k,  over- 
hauling and  repairing  at  $300  to  $500, 
depreciation  at  15  per  cent.,  and  insurance 
at  $150  to  $240  a  year.  The  daily  average 
of  gasoline  trucks  is  as  follows: 

Light  wagon,  averaging  70  miles  a  day $6.10 

1-ton  truck.  "  70  "  "  8.07 

2-ton       •'  "  70  "  ."  10.60 

.3-ton       "  ■■  62  "  "  •  12.20 

4-ton       •■  "  5.5  '•  "  Ui.HO 

.5-ton      "  •'  .50  "  •'  ■  1.5.00 

7-ton      "  "  -1.5  "  ■•  16.4.5 

10-ton      ■•  •'  35  "  ■'  1.H.50 

"According  to  the  testimony  of  a  num- 
ber of  large  business  houses,  it  costs  over 
$8  a  day  to  keep  a  wagon  and  team  of 
hor.ses  at  work,  including  the  wages  of  the 
men,  the  entire  expense  totaling  $2,950  a 
year.  The  average  daily  cost  of  operation 
of  a  motor-truck,  deduced  from  the  figures 
already  given,  is  $12.59,  amounting  to 
$.3,800  a  year.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  truck  costs  nothing  when  standing  idle 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  except  the  inter- 
est on  the  investment  and  storage,  while 
the  horses  must  be  fed  as  well  as  housed. 
Moreover,  the  average  truck,  costing  $12.59 
a  day  to  operate,  accomplishes  the  work  of 
five  two-hor.se  teams,  the  up-kecp  of  which 
amounts  to  nearlj-  $45  a  day.  Compared 
with  this  the  economy  of  the  motor-truck  is 
obvious. 

"It    is    estimated     that     there    are    at 

E resent  2,r>00,00()  teams  (jf  horses  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  work  which 
might  bo  done  by  motor-trucks.  The  total 
cost  of  their  maintenance,  at  the  given 
rate  of  S8  a  dav.  is  $20.fX)0,000  a  day,  or 
some  $7,327.50<),(KX)  a  year.  The  place 
of  these  2,5(K).()(J()  teams  could  be  taken  by 
5()0,(XX)  automobile  trucks,  th(;  daily  up- 
keep of  wln<h  would  be  $629. 5(X),  amount- 
ing to  $l,iKXJ,(XX),(XX)  a  year.  A  clear  idea 
of  the  economy  of  the  truck  compared  to 
horses  may  be  gaincrl  from  the  comparative 
cost  of  u|>-keep  of  one  truck  and  its  equiv- 
alent numlxT  of  teams  of  horses  for  one 
day  and  for  a  year." 


WHAT    BECOMES    OF    DISCARDED 
HORSES    AND    WAGONS 

The  rapid  introduction  of  motor-trucks 
has  often  presented  to  department  stores, 
breweries,  express  companies,  and  other 
business  houses  the  problem  of  disposing 
advantageously  of  displaced  horses  and 
wagons.  The  Commercial  Vc- 
■  hide  presents  amojig  its  illus- 
trations a  scene  in  the  yard  of 
one  of  the  largest  New  York 
breweries,  where  are  assembled 
more  than  twenty  delivery- 
wagons  marked  "  for  sale." 
Salesmen  for  motor -truck 
manufacturers  find  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  horses  and 
wagons  a  weighty  one  con- 
fronting them  when  they 
solicit  orders  for  motor-trucks. 
Usually  such  firms  and  corpo- 
rations as  are  now  using  mo- 
tor-trucks began  with  one  or 
possibly  two  or  three  at  the  out- 
side, and  then  gradually  elim- 
inated the  horses  and  wagons 
and  bought  more.  No  case 
seems  to  be  known  where  a  firm  or  corpora- 
tion all  at  once  disposed  of  its  horses  and 
wagons  and  installed  an  entire  equipment 
of  moftors.      One   house  came  very   near 
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doing  this,  but  this   house  opened   a   new 
store  in  New  York,  and  started  from  the 
beginning  with   everything,  including  the 
foundations  for  its  building.      In  another 
instance,  this  being  a 
brewery,    the   firm   a 
year    before    making 
th(!    change    had   de- 
cided   ultimately     to 
dispose    of     all     the  / 

hor.ses  and  install 
motor-trucks.  The 
writer  in  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  says 
of  the  methods  by 
which  this  was  done: 

"  In  May,  1909,  this 
firm  purchased  eight 
five-ton  'electrics,  at 
which  time  it  had  in 
use  110  two  -  horse 
teams.  Eighteen 
months  later,  Nov., 
1910,  the  animals  had 
been    reduced   to  65 


teams,  while  an  additional  order  for  Ui 
trucks  of  the  same  capacity  had  been 
placed.  Upon  receipt  of  the  last  of  these, 
the  wagons  on  hand  were  placed  on  sale. 
Since  then,  however,  more  trucks  have  been 
purchased,  but  still  the  firm  uses  a  number 
of  horses. 

"This  experience  is  duplicated  in  the  case 
of  other  lireweries  as  well  as  other  busi- 
nesses. In  Nov.,  1910,  one  who  bn  ws 
1,000,000  barrels  and  more  of  beer  annually 
had  28  electric  trucks,  two  of  them  ten 
years  old,  and  eight  of  which  were  built  in 
his   own   shops.      At   that    time   the   firm 
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FRENCH    MOTOR    STREET-CAR    IN     USE     ON    FIFTH 
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owned  nearly  600  horses.  On  Jan.  1,  1912, 
50  commercial  cars  of  various  sizes  were  is 
use,  and  many  more  had  been  ordered, 
while  the  number  of  horses  had  only 
dwindled  to  400  with  an  unfilled  order 
placed  for  60  more,  making  a  total  of  460. 

"Thus  practically  doubling  the  motor- 
wagons  in  a  little  over  a  year  had  only 
reduced  the  number  of  horses  and  wagons 
by  20  per  cent.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
amounted  to  even  that,  because  with  more 
trucks  and  greater  dependence  upon  them, 
the  percentage  of  spare  or  extra  horses 
kept  in  the  stables  was  reduced  materially 
so  that  the  actual  reduction  in  the  case  of 
the  animals  amounted  to  but  slightly  over 
10  per  cent.  As  each  vehicle  is  doing  the 
work  of  six  horses,  the  total  of  50  would 
seem  to  have  replaced  300.  Adding  this 
to  the  number  still  in  use,  460,  and  sub- 
tracting from  the  original  number,  about 
600,  it  is  seen  that  the  business  has  grown 
the  equivalent  of  100  horses,  or  approx- 
imately 25  per  cent.  This  has  been  as- 
sumed by  the  addition  from  time  to  time 
of  motor-wagons,  the  animals  remaining 
stationary  as  to  numbers. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the 
fact  that  whereas  this  concern  paid  $900 
a  team  last  year  and  about  $800  the  year 
))efore,  now  the  cost  is  close  to  $1,000. 
This  large  increase  in  price  makes  the 
horses,  which  must  be  disposed  of  for  any 
purpose  or  reason  whatever,  bring  a  good 
price.  The  specifications  call  for  each 
animal  to  weigh  more  than  1,900  pounds, 
from  which  a  good  idea  may  be  gained  of 

(Continued  on  page  4!)2) 
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Franklin 


Model  H — deluxe  "six";  Model  D — town  and  country 
"six"  and  clubman's"  six";  Little  Six,  suburban ;  ModelG— 
t^nockabout  "four"  and  professional  "four". 

The  same  in  workmanship  and  material,  the 
Franklin  differs  from  other  high-grade  cars  in 
design  and  appearance.  In  these  it  excels,  making 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  buyer. 

The  motor  is  air-cooled.  This  saves  com- 
plication and  weight. 

The  wood  frame  and  full-elliptic  springs 
absorb  road  shocks.     This  makes  easy  ridmg. 

Light  weight  and  resiliency  are  combined  with 
the  use  of  extra  large  tires.  This  gives  maximum 
tire  service. 

The  sloping  hood  and  graceful,  flush-sided 
bodies  are  distinctive  and  beautiful. 

Wrile  for  Catalogues  of  all  Models 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Syracuse  N  Y 
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Thermo -cell    Sad    Iron 

liirhtens  the   burden  of  ironing 
day.     The  Thermo-cell, 
or  dead  air  space, 
holds  heat  in  — 
holds  cold 
out.      Self- 
locking 
handle 
cannot  work 
loose.      No 
springs  to 
replace.  The 

"Universal"    heats    quickly,    cools 
slowly,  saves  labor,   time  and   fuel. 


Food  Chopper 

chops  all   meat  and   vegetables   fine 
or    coarse    as    wanted. 
Self  -  Sharpening — 
warranted   to   last 

a  lifetime. 

Shear  cutting — 

chops   cleanly 

and    keenly 

without 

mashing. 

These 

jjatented 

exclusive 

features    obtained    only     in    the 
original  and   genuine       Universal." 


Beware  of 
Itnitittions. 
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Bread  Maker 


kneads  dough   thoroughly 

and  scientifically  in 

three    minutes. 

Labor 

''  '^^       saving — 

eliminates 


half  an  hour 
of  drudgery. 
Sanitary — 
hands  do 
not  touch 
the  dough. 
Simple — pour  in  li(|uids,  then 
Hour,  and  turn.  Efficient — makes 
smoother     grained,     better     bread. 

Price,  2  loaf.  |1.S5       4  loaf,  |2.00      8  loaf  $2.50 

Write  for  "Universal"  Household  Helps — Free 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK. 

472  Commercial  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 
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the  character.  Those  sold  for  lameness, 
blindness,  or  other  reasons  bring  as  low  as 
$15  to  $50,  however,  the  usual  buyers 
being  farmers.  The  average  loss  on  them 
is  put  down  bj-  the  superintendent  as  90 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price,  while  the 
number  varies  from  25  to  30  a  year.  This 
firm  has  never  sold  any  wagons  except 
when  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  and  dis- 
posed of  as  junk." 

SUBSTITUTES    FOR    GASOLINE 

A  writer  in  The  Motor  World  discusses 
the  problem  of  a  substitute  for  gasoline 
when  the  price  of  gasoline  shall  get  so  high 
that  the  sharp  spur  of  demand  wiU  bring 
about  the  use  of  substitutes.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  to  produce  a  motor  that  can 
be  made  to  run  by  some  other  hydrocar- 
bon than  gasoline  and  yet  do  its  work 
as  well  or  better.  The  cost  for  fuel  in 
that  case  would  be  less.  The  demand 
for  gasoline  is  steadilj'  increasing  and  the 
price  goes  up  with  the  demand.  There 
is  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand 
for  kerosene,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  an  increased  production  of  kerosene,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  increased  production 
of  gasoline,  inasmuch  as  both  are  products 
of  crude  oil.  The  writer  says  further  on 
this  subject: 

"As  the  distillation  of  gasoline  involves 
the  production  of  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  kero.sene,  which  must  be  marketed  in 
order  to  avoid  loss,  it  is  clear  that  the 
refiners  will  not  be  likely  to  load  their 
tanks  with  a  lot  of  unsalable  kerosene  for 
the  sake  of  producing  gasoline  to  sell  at  a 
low  figure.  Ilhiminating-gas  and  elec- 
tricity have  played  sad  havoc  with  the 
sale  of  kerosene,  but  nevertheless  it  must 
be  sold — so  many  gallons  for  every  gallon 
of  'gas.'  Gasoline  sells  easily,  and  the 
price  is  high.  Kerosene  is  comparatively 
hard  to  get  rid  of;  so  the  price  is  low. 
Kerosene  hangs  like  a  millstone  round  the 
neck  of  gasoline,  so  to  speak,  keeping  down 
the  production.  It  seems  inevitable  that 
unless  an  outlet  is  provided  for  kerosene, 
gasoline  will  go  heaven  knows  how  high  in 
price.  Should  kerosene  be  adopted  as 
motor-fuel,  however,  the  turn  of  the  tide 
miglit  have  the  somewhat  curious  effect  of 
I)utting  gasoline  where  it  formerly  stood, 
and  making  it  a  commodity  of  less  value 
than  kerosene." 

Kerosene  has  greater  advantages  as  a 
motor-fuel  simply  because  of  its  cheapness 
now  and  the  likelihood  that  it  always  will 
bo  cheaper.  Moreover,  its  efficiency  as  a 
fuel  is  quite  as  great,  if  not  a  little  higher, 
and  it  is  much  safer  to  handle  because  it 
does  not  possess  the  same  volatility.  The 
problem  yet  to  be  solved  satisfactorily  is 
to  make  it  work  well  with  a  motor.  It  is 
"  difficult  to  gasify."  Moreover,  "  nothing 
but  the  application  of  heat,  and  plenty  of 
it,  and  the  maintenance  of  heat  so  that, 
once  gratified,  there  will  be  no  condensa- 
tion, will  make  kerosene  run  a  gas-motor." 
When  plenty  of  heat  has  been  properly  aj)- 
plied,  kerosene  will  produce  splendid  re- 
sults, as  was  proven  a  few  years  ago  when  a 
car  with  a  kerosene  motor  was  built  for 
experimental  purposes.  That  car  ran  suc- 
cessfully, but  the  whole  secret  lay  in  the 
fact  that  everything  that  kerosene  touched 
was  kept  piping  hot  by  the  exhaust  gases. 
Pvven  the  wat(!r  supplied  to  the  carbureter 
"  was  thoroughly  heated  before  it  came 
into  contact  with  the  spray."     This  and 


other  similar  experiments  have  shown  the 
possibility  of  using  kerosene  as  a  fuel  for 
motors.  Two  difiiculties  apparently  are 
insurmountable.  Kerosene  can  not  be 
used  for  starting.  Two  tanks  must  be  car- 
ried by  a  car — one  for  gasoline  to  start 
with,  the  other  for  kerosene.  Another  ob- 
jection is  the  disagreeable  odor  of  kerosene 
and  its  sticking  qualities.  Besides  kero- 
sene the  author  discusses  alcohol  as  a  pos- 
sible future  source  of  power  for  motor-cars: 

"Alcohol  seems  to  occupy  a  place  mid- 
way between  gasoline  and  kerosene,  in  some 
respects,  and  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself  in 
others.  It  is  easier  to  vaporize  than  kero- 
sene, but  harder  than  gasoUne.  It  is  as 
good  a  fuel  as  either.  It  requires  more 
heat  for  its  gasification  than  gasoline  and 
less  than  kerosene — considerably  less.  And 
yet  it  is  not  so  volatile  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  handle,  for  it  is  considerably  less  liable 
to  accidental  ignition  than  the  more 
familiar  fuel.  It  is  beautifully  clean,  and 
leaves  no  stain  of  any  kind  upon  evapora- 
ting. Alcohol  has  another  virtue  that  is 
decidedly  interesting.  It  has  a  very  de- 
cided affinity  for  water,  so  that  the  two 
liquids  mix  readily.  In  fact,  commercial 
alcohol  always  contains  a  small  percentage 
of  water.  Therefore,  a  little  water  acci- 
dentally working  its  way  into  the  tank  can 
do  no  harm,  for  it  mixes  so  thoroughly 
with  the  fuel  that  it  can  not  affect  the  ac- 
tion of  the  carbureter  in  the  least.  The 
fact  that  the  "get-rich-quick"  type  of 
garage-proprietor  might  turn  this  charac- 
teristic of  alcohol  to  his  pecuniary  advan- 
tage by  adding  a  few  gallons  of  water  to 
each  barrel  of  fuel  does  not  make  this  any 
less  an  advantage.  Alcohol  has  the  well- 
known  advantage  of  being  easily  distilled 
from  almost  any  vegetable  matter,  good  or 
bad,  and  can  be  produced  very  cheaply  if  a 
market  for  it  should  open. 

"Very  little  extra  heat  is  required  in 
using  alcohol  in  a  motor;  in  fact,  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  a  motor  will  start  on 
alcohol  provided  the  piping  between  car- 
bureter and  motor  is  not  so  long  that  the 
vapor  can  condense  before  getting  into  the 
cylinders.  Gasoline  motors  seem  to  thrive 
on  alcohol,  given  good  carburation,  and 
there  is  another  point  for  alcohol — it  burns 
clean,  without  odor,  and  leaves  no  sooty 
deposit.  And  it  will  stand  considerably 
higher  compression  than  gasoline  before 
pre-igniting. 

"A  few  years  ago,  about  the  time  alcohol 
was  placed  on  the  free  list,  a  carbureter 
was  devised  which  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  commercial  alcohol  always  con- 
tains water.  Between  the  spray  nozle  and 
the  intake  pipe  was  a  chamber  containing 
calcium  carbid,  through  which  the  sprayed 
alcohol  passed.  The  water  in  the  alcohol, 
acting  on  the  carbid,  caused  the  produc- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  acetylene  gas, 
which,  mingling  with  the  spray,  went  into 
the  cyhnder.  The  resulting  gas  proved  to 
have  decidedly  interesting  characteristics. 
It  produced  a  more  powerful  explosion 
than  gasoline,  or  than  alcohol  alone,  and  it 
was  readily  ignited.  The  decomposition  of 
the  carbid  produced  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  which  assisted  materially  in  the  va- 
porizing process,  and  this,  together  with  the 
admixture  of  acetylene,  made  starting  easy. 
Tho  considerable  experimenting  was  done 
with  this  system,  it  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned — perhaps  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  'alcohol  era.' 

"Of  all  the  fuels  in  sight,  alcohol  is  con- 
sidered the  most  likely  successor  of  gaso- 
line.   In  fact,  it  is  in  very  common  use  for 

(Continued  on  page  494) 
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EHpecially  recommended   for  tho  relief  of  nervous 
headache,  exhaustion  and  inflonmia. 
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SAGINAW  FRUIT  RANCH 

A.  T.  RICHARDSON 

R.  F.  D.  THREE 

NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASH. 

Aeolian  Company, 
New  York. 

Gentlemen : 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  we  have 
been  celebrating  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  an  old 
friend  of  ours— the  little  old  Aeolian  which  was  one  of 
the  first  purchases  of  our  early  housekeeping.  That 
was  before  the  days  of  Pianolas,  and  when  a  8300  46. 
note  Aeolian  seemed  a  pretty  good  thing.  And  a  good 
thing  it  has  proved  Although  better  devices  have 
arisen  since  its  day,  its  music  is  still  as  good  as  we 
thought  it  then  ;  and  its  top.e  is  as  sweet  and  true  and 
its  oak  case  even  handsomer  than  it  was  at  first. 

Your  workmanship  has  always  been  a  wonder  to 
me.  I  have  never  had  to  call  in  any  outside  help  to 
keep  it  in  order,  and  I  am  quite  sure  we  have  not 
spent  over  a  dullar  or  two  for  repairs  in  the  fifteen 
years.  And  the  old  instrument  has  certainly  been 
used  hard,  too;  we  have  raised  the  children  on  it. 
Two  blessed  four-year-olds  are  performing  something 
out  of  "  Ori)heus  and  Eurydice"  as  I  write  this,  work- 
ing side  by  side,  their  heads  barely  reaching  above 
the  keyboard. 

For  my  part,  I  am  glad  that  they  can  have  nothing 
but  good  music  in  their  ears  from  the  time  of  their 
first  recollections  until  they  are  put  to  school;  they 
get  enough  of  tlie  other  kind  after  that.  We  laid  in  a 
large  stock  of  your  best  music  at  the  beginning,  and 
tliis  was  fortunate,  for  there  came  later  a  change  in 
the  place  and  manner  of  our  living,  and  there  has 
been  no  buying  of  music  of  late  years;  but  it  is  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  children  could  be 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  Haydn,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn  and  men  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  will 
count  in  their  later  life,  and  I  feel  like  expressing  to 
your  company  a  little  of  the  debt  that  I  think  we  owe 
you,  and  wishing  you  well  in  your  work. 

I  Very  sincerely  yours. 


To  the  Aeolian  Co.,  Dec.  22,  1911 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

"Take    pleasure    in    notifying'    you    have 
received    Royal    Warrant    of    Appointment 
to  the  Court  of  Sweden." 
London,  Eng.  A.J.MASON 

Royal  Appointments  have  also  been  received  from 
H.  M.  (jeorue  V.  King  of  England 
H.  I.  M.  William  II.  German  Emperor 
H.  M.  Albert  I.  King  of  lielgium 
H.  M.  Alphonso  XIII.  King  of  Spain 
H.  M.  Ferdinand  I.  Czar  of  Hulgana 
H.  M.  Ernst  Ludwig,  Grand  DuKe  of  Hesse 
H.H.  Pope  PiusX. 


WE  publish  herewith  two  testimonials  recently  received — one  from  a  Kind's 
palace;  the  other  from  a  small  apple  ranch  on  the  Yakima  River  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

The  first  notifies  us  of  the  receipt  of  a  Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden — the  Royal  method  of  expressing  high  approval. 

The  other  is  quite  different.  It  is  a  simple  statement  of  appreciation  from 
an  American  citizen. 

We  esteem  both.  This  company  is  frankly  proud  of  its  commercial  success. 
It  is  proud  tiiat  its  instruments  have  been  instxilled  in  the  leading  palaces  of  Europe 
and  that  it  holds  so  many  Royal  Appointments — certificates  of  distinctive  merit 
that  mean  so  much  more  than  is  generally  understood  here. 

To  be  the  leading  commercial  organization  in  the  music  industry  is  a  high 
distinction.  To  have  this  leadership  extend  to  every  country  throughout  the 
world  constitutes  a  recognition  of  superiority  seldom  accorded  to  any  article  of 
manufacture— never  before  to  a  musical  instrument.  Commercial  supremacy,  how- 
ever, is  not  this  Company's  sole  aim. 

Mr.  Richardson's  letter — typical  of  a  vast  number  of  similar  missives  we  have 
received  — illustrates  I /le  good  that  Aeolian  instruments  are  doing  in  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  the  world,  and  we  place  this  splendid  letter  second  in  import- 
ance to  no  communication  we  have  received  from  any  source  whatever. 

The  Home  Instrument  of  Today 
-the  Pianola  Piano 

THIS  ranchman  writes  us  about  their  Organ — the  little  old  Aeolian  Organ  of 
15  or  20  years  ago.  We  have  not  made  one  of  these  in  a  long  time — we 
make  something  infinitely  better  now,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 
He  says  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  that  his  children  are  being 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  music.  And  he  is  right.  No  greater  kind- 
ness can  be  shown  a  child  than  to  provide  means  for  enabling  it  to  hear  an  abund- 
ance of  good  music.  This  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  refining  pleasure  that 
will  last  through  life. 

In  the  case  of  these  farm  children,  this  is  being  done  with  a  very  primitive 
instrument  and  a  slender  stock  of  music. 

Stop  to  think  what  you  could  offer  to  your  children  if  you  chose.  In  place  of  the 
old  Organ,  a  Pianola  Piano — perfect  for  hand-playing  and  practice,  as  well  as  Pianola 
playing.  Instead  of  a  few  well-worn  music-rolls,  a  vast  library  of  over  16,000  dif- 
ferent selections,  providing  a  constant  supply  of  new  music  at  trifling  expense. 

Combine  Pleasure  for  Yourself  with  Educational 
Advantages  for  your  Children 

THE  pleasure  of  playing   the   piano  yourself^ol    personally    rendering  your 
choice  of  the  world's  beautiful  melodies — which  the  Pianola  Piano  gives  its 
owner,  is  beyond  estimation. 
When  you  realize  in  addition  what  this  instrument  will  do  for  your  children — 
how  it  will  help  them  in  their  music-lessons  and  aid  their  teacher  in  making  them 
educated  musicians — you  will  not  hesitate  another  moment  about  putting  a  Pianola 
Piano  in  your  home. 

THE  STEIN  WAY,  WEBER,  STECK,  WHEELOCK 
and  STUYVESANT    PIANOLA    PIANOS   from  $550 

Moderate  Monthly  Payments 

"THE  TRIPLK  ALLIANCE  IN  MUSIC  "  by  Giistav  Kobb^— famous  musical  author  and  critic- 
tells  in  a  most  fascinating  booklet,  the  great  educational  advantages  of  the  Pianola— Postpaid  on  request. 

The  Aeolian  Company  is  represented  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
and  maintams  its  own  establishments  in  the  following  cities : 

CHICAGO  .ST.  LOUIS      CINCINNATI  INDIANAPOLIS  DAYTON 

408-10  S.  Michigan  Ave.      1004  Olive  St.       a.-i  West  4tli  St.       237  N.  Pennsylx-ania  St.       131  W.  3rd  St. 

KORT  WAYNE.  208  W.  Berry  St. 

THE  AEOLIAN  CO     A    L^ /^  f     T    A  XT      U     \   1      I       Near.uthSi. 
,62  Fifth  Ave.  /\lLWl^l/\i>       O/TlJL/L^  NEW  YORK 

T/ie  Largest  Aianufacturen  oj  Musical  Instruments  in  the  II  orld 
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GDine  and  Join 
us  —  It's  a 
WelcK  Grape-Ball 


WELCH'S 

is  the  busi- 
ness man's 
drink. 

As  a  Welch  Grape 
Ball  — high    glass, 
piece  of  ice,  fill  half  with 
WELCH'S,    half    with 
charged  water — it   is  an 
immediate  answer  to  every  ^ 
thirst-request.     You  will 
appreciate  and  be  refreshed 
by  its  delicious  tartness. 

You  always  will  find 

Welch's 

Grape    Jiiice 

served  in  the  best  cafes,  hotels, 
restaurants,  on  dining  cars,  at  soda 
fountains — wherever  people  drink 
in  public  or  in  private. 

WELCH'S  is  a  before-breakfast 
drink,  a  noon-day  pick-me-up  and 
a  before-bedtime  night-cap. 

"Get  the  Welch  Habit— It's 
One  that  Won't   Get  You." 


Keep  a  case  at  home  for  family 
and  social  use.  Write  now  for  our 
free  booklet  of  recipes  for  dainty 
desserts  and  delicious  drinks  made 
from  WELCH'S. 


If  unable  to  f^et  Welch's  of  your 
dealer,  lije  luill  send  a  trial  dozen 
pints  for  $3,  express  free  east  of 
Omaha.  Four-ounce  bottle  by  mail, 
JO  cents. 


I 


V^ch' 

w 


The  Welch 

Grape  Juice 

Company 

Westfield.  N.  Y. 
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small  statiouary  engines  abroad,  where 
alcohol  is  cheap  and  gasoline  very  dear, 
and  from  these  small  prime  movers  to  auto- 
mobile motors  is  but  a  short  step,  from  a 
fuel  point  of  view. 

"But,  however  interesting  speculation  as 
to  the  future  may  be,  for  the  present 
'gasoline  is  king.'  '' 

NEW    IDEAS    IN    TRUCKS 

Commenting  on  the  motor-truck  shows 
held  a  few  weeks  ago  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  Motor  Age  remarks  that  the  in- 
dustry has  now  attained  "enormous  pro- 
portions." During  the  year  more  than  a 
dozen  large  companies  entered  the  truck 
field,  while  more  than  a  score  of  smaller 
ones  were  added  to  the  number  of  mailu- 
faeturers.  The  new  vehicles  shown  at 
these  e.xhibitions  ranged  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest.  Several  companies  offered 
new  five-ton  vehicles  and  announced  that 
they  were  working  on  vehicles  of  the  three- 
ton  type,  which  they  expected  to  have 
ready  within  six  months.  Companies  that 
formerly  had  only  a  single  model  have  felt 
obliged  to  enlarge  their  lines.  One  com- 
pany that  built  only  a  three-ton  size  now 
builds  also  a  two-ton  vehicle,  while  others 
that  built  one-,  two-,  and  three-ton  trucks 
are  now  also  building  five-ton  trucks.  Still 
others  that  formerly  made  five-ton  trucks 
now  make  trucks  of  six-  and  seven-ton 
capacity,  while  a  few  boast  of  having  a 
complete  line  ranging  in  capacity  from 
one  to  ten  tons.  Looked  at  from  the 
mechanical  side,  the  two  shows  offer  to  the 
writer  points  for  the  following  comments : 

"Viewed  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view,  the  progress  of  the  year  has  not  been 
any  less  important.  There  has  been  very 
much  improvement.  The  experience  of  the 
year  has  taught  many  never-to-be-for- 
gotten lessons.  These  lessons  have  been  in 
nearly  every  department  of  the  truck.  One 
concern  did  not  have  its  brakes  large 
enough;  they  have  been  increased  in  drum- 
diameter  and  width.  A  second  did  not 
have  sufficient  radiator  capacity  for  slow 
work  in  hot  summer  weather;  the  water- 
tank  has  been  added  to.  A  third  found  that 
its  governor  was  practically  useless  unless 
all  of  the  connections  were  entirely  en- 
closed in  metal  tubing  and  sealed;  this  has 
been  done,  and  now  it  is  impossible  for  the 
driver  to  meddle  with  this  important  bull- 
dog to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  truck- 
owner.  A  fourth  has  found  that  he  must 
fit  very  heavy  hub-caps  and  that  these 
must  have  plain,  semi-spherical  ends;  this 
has  been  done,  and  the  hub-cap  secured 
with  heavy  bolts,  so  that  the  danger  of 
being  torn  off  by  striking  on  door-frames 
has  been  eliminated.  With  a  fifth  com- 
pany experience  has  shown  that  the  road 
wlieels  were  too  light,  the  spokes  too  weak 
close  to  the  inside  of  the  felly,  and  now 
these  are  very  strong.  A  sixth  had  too 
light  a  frame,  and  now  each  side  member 
is  stiffened  with  truss-rods.  A  seventh  had 
springs  too  stiff  for  the  empty  trucks,  and 
scarcely  adequate  for  an  overload;  by 
using  a  combination  scheme,  a  weak  set 
carries  the  empty  vehicle  and  a  secondary 
heavy  .set  takes  the  load.  Exampl(!S  (sould 
be  cited  by  the  score  telling  what  the 
truck-maker  has  done  to  improve  his 
vehicle. " 

Another  point  commented  on  by  the 
same  writer  is  the  almost  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  notion  of  building  .t 
pleasure  car  in  such  way  as  to  make  it 
pos.sible  to  convert  it  into  a  truck.  There 
are  now  many  makers  who  offer  trucks  with 


provision  for  a  cab  in  which  to  house  the 
driver.  Trucks  of  two  years  ago  never  had 
a  driver's  cab.  the  driver  being  forced  to 
stand  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  As  with  the 
pleasure  car,  in  which,  when  the  body  is  of 
the  limousine  type,  the  chauffeur  is  pro- 
vided with  an  enclosed  compartment,  so 
now  with  trucks,  some  kind  of  a  driver's 
cab  is  provided,  in  a  few  instances  going 
so  far  as  to  provide  perfect  enclosures  with 
side-curtains  or  doors  and  rain-vision  wind- 
shields. Lockers  are  also  provided  in 
trucks  for  storing  extra  clothing.  This  im- 
provement is  believed  to  be  one  that  will 
be  justified,  not'only  on  humane  grounds, 
but  on  economic  ones,  since  drivers  can 
work  better  if  kept  warm  and  dry.  The 
truck-cab  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  a 
good  business  investment. 

TRUCKS    AND    THE    HIGH    COST    OF 
LIVING 

A  writer  in  The  Power  Wagon  contends 
that  the  motor-truck  "is  going  to  cut  a 
big  figure  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living." 
He  quotes  the  following  statement  from 
another  publication:  "What  becomes  of 
the  $743,000,000  yearly  hay  crop?  The 
horse  eats  it.  What  becomes  of  the  $334,- 
000,000  yearly  oat  crop?  The  horse  eats 
most  of  it.  What  becomes  of  the  $1,337,- 
000,000  corn  crop?  The  horse  eats  a  large 
part  of  it."  Commenting  on  these  items, 
the  writer  in  The  Power  Wagon  says: 

' '  The  editor  of  our  contemporary  journal 
meant  these  statements  for  the  farmer. 
But  what  damaging  admissions  they  are! 

"Does  it  really  cost  about  two  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  feed  the  horses?  We  don't 
believe  it  costs  quite  that  much,  but  even 
if  this  stupendous  figure  is  cut  in  half  and 
then  again  bisected,  the  waste  on  this  score 
alone  must  be  simply  appalling.  One 
quarter  of  two  billion  dollars — that  is,  $500,- 
000,000— would  buy  250,000  power-wag- 
ons of  various  ratings,  and  these  would 
probably  suffice  to  take  care  of  the  whole 
of  the  transportation  in  this  country  that  is 
done  at  present  by  horses,  provided  the 
machines  were  worked  at  near  their  maxi- 
mum capacity.  For  a  fraction,  then,  of  the 
yearly  food  bill  for  the  horses,  they  could 
be  replaced  by  motors.  Think  of  the 
tremendous  saving! 

"But  the  matter  does  not  end  here. 
Those  two  billion  dollars'  worth  of  farm 
product  need  a  lot  of  land  for  their  raising. 
If  this  land  were  used  to  produce  food  for 
man,  either  directly  by  raising  vegetables 
or  indirectly  by  supporting  cattle,  the 
price  of  food  would  immediately  become 
cheaper.  And  even  then  the  farmer 
would  be  the  gainer.  For  anything  that 
produces  economy  in  this  world  improves 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  wealth  of 
everybody.  Arkwright's  invention,  in- 
stead of  throwing  a  few  thousands  of  Eng- 
lish weavers  out  of  work,  actually  paved 
tho  way  to  a  great  industry  employing 
millions  of  people  who  are  far  better  paid 
than  the  workmen  of  Arkwright's  time. 
And  so  it  is  with  every  economic  advance." 

WHY    A    DIVIDEND    WAS    PASSED 

Coincident  with  the  statement  of  last 
month  showing  the  prosperity  of  a  large 
motor-manufacturing  company  comes  news 
of  the  passing  of  its  quarterly  dividend  of 
l?<t  P<^'r  opnt.  by  the  United  States  Motor 
Company,  which  represents  a  consolida- 
tion of  several  large  and  well-known  pro- 
ducers. Benjamin  Briscoe,  the  president 
(.Continued  on  page  496) 
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HE  Abbott-Detroit  "44"  Fore-door  Demi-Tonneau  is  a 
car    which    you    instinctively    feel    has    the    potential 
energy  to  do  everything  well. 
Q  It  is  the  athlete  of  the  Abbott- Detroit  family. 

(1[  It  has  the  reserve  strength,  the  speed,  the  hill-climbing  ability,  the  elasticity  under 
all  conditions  that  vigorous,  out-door  people  like  and  appreciate. 


Q  It  is  a  car  that  will  carry  you  long 
distances  quickly  and  safely  without  a 
murmur  or  perceptible  effort. 

Qj  Built  upon  the  same  chassis  as  the  well- 
known  Abbott-Detroit  "  44"  Touring  Car, 
it  has  a  4 'e -inch  bore  by  5/^2 -inch  stroke 
motor;  36  x  4-inch  tires  with  demountable 
rims ;  dry  plate  clutch  ;  full  floating  type  rear 
axle,  nickel  steel  construction  v/ith  Timken 


roller    bearings;    all    high    duty    forgings 
double  heat  treated;  cellular  tube  radiator  ; 
chrome  nickel  steel  transmission;  latest  type 
ventilated  fore-door  body.     Price  $1775. 

Q  Other  models  including  roadster,  touring 
cars,  coupes  and  limousines  $1275  to  $3000. 

Dynamo  Equipment   for   electrrc   lighting.  $'^0.00  extra. 
Hanna  Self-starter,  including  gas  tank,        $S0.00   extra 


ABBOTT    MOTOK  COMPANY 


637  Waterloo  Street 


Detroit,  Michigan 


,j(^*5*W. 
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Chalmers"Six*3250 

Offers  you  at  a  Reasonable  Price 
the  Acme  of  Motor  Car  Luxury 

Se'oen  passenger  Touring,  four  passenger  Torpedo 


54  horse  power;  Chalmers  self-starter, 
air  pressure  type;  130  inch  wheel  base; 
36' X4' j"  tires  ;  Continental  demount- 
able rims;  ten  inch  upholstering;  nickel 
steel  axles  and  rear  axle  housing;  ex- 
tra large  brakes  ;  nickel  steel  frame 
side  members;  sheet  aluminum  bodies. 

QHALMERS  "Six"  is  a 
high  powered,  mechanical- 
ly perfected,  luxurious  y-pas- 
senger  car  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  motor  public  has  been 
accustomed  to  pay  for  the 
qualities  this  car  possesses. 

We  do  not  offer  the  "Six"  as  being 
a  fine  car  "at  the  price."  We  offer  it 
simply  as  a  fine  car — one  of  the  finest  motor 
can  ever  produced.  It  is  fine  regardless 
of  price.  It  has  the  goodness  of  design, 
thoroughness  of  workmanship,  luxury 
of  lines  and  finish — the  pure  quality — 
to  make  it  good  value  at  any  price. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  "  Six  " 
is  a  better  motor  car  than  many  which 
sell  for  higher  prices.  Any  manufac- 
turer who  makes  this  claim  is  sure  to 


be  asked :   Why  are  you  able  to  do  it  ? 

The  answer  is:  We  can  do  it  be- 
cause we  have  the  factory,  the  organ- 
ization and  the  "know  how." 

Large  production  cuts  down  over- 
head expense.  Good  design,  modern 
machinery  and  up-to-date  methods 
cut  down  manufacturing  expense. 

We  know  we  can  build  a  high  grade, 
high  powered  car  —  using  the  same 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship 
— at  a  lower  cost,  than  many  of  the 
builders  who  turn  out  only  high  priced 
cars. 

So  we  invite  the  most  careful  com- 
parison of  our  "Six"  with  other  cars. 

We  hope  you  will  investigate  this 
car  thoroughly  before  purchasing. 
See  it  at  our  dealers. 

We  feel  confident  that  you  will  find 
in  this  new  Chalmers  "  Six  "  all  of  the 
best  features  offered  in  the  best  cars; 
an  aggregation  of  desirable  qualities 
which  cannot  be  bettered  in  any  car, 
no  matter  what  its  price.  Special 
"Six"  booklet  on  request. 


Qialmers  Motor  Compeiny.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  ma  \  or  woman  who  investigates. 


BUY  THE  500  SIZE 


8  times  as  large  as  10c  size 
2%  times  as  large  as  25c  size 

Get  a  Half  Pint  of  3-in-One  Oil  for  a  Half 
Dollar  and  practice  economy.  3-in-One  is 
the  original  and  the  leading  lubricating  oil 
for  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  talking  mach- 
ines, guns,  reels,  locks,  clocks  and  scores  of 
other  things. 

Best  preparation  for  cleaning  and  polishinK  furni- 
ture. Also  absolutely  preventsrust  on  metal  surfaces 
indoors  and  outdoors.  Never  turns  rancid  and  will 
keep  indefinitely.    Library  Slip  with  every  bottle. 

FRFF  ^^^  ^*  ^"''  ^  Kenerous  sample 
I  iVLiLi  hottle-nocost.  Also  get  the 
3-in-One  Dictionary — free. 

Sold  by  oil  Good  Dtilen 

3.IN.ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

42  Y  H.  Broadway.  New  York 


INft/V\E-01N    MUTO    ROBE 

S  p  r  I  n  K  AI  »d  <>  I  Direct  from  mill.  Li^lil  writ'lit  -  jnst 
#1  !4..»0  prepilld  i-it'lilff>rauU»niohiIe.oarriiisri'  or  Hteaiin-r 
in  mild  woiilher.  Your  name,  initUils  or  initials  and 
town  woven  in.  Can't  be  rnnoTrd  without  destro.vinic  robe. 
Of  d.ved-in-the-wool  extra  lonjj  fll>ro  Mohair.  Same  quality 
rolx).  without  name,  will  cost    you  $20  elsewhere, 

in  fast,  two-color  r-ornbinationfl  from  any  twoof  these:  Blacli, 
Fawn.  Auto  Gray,  Maroon.  Olive  Green.  Dark  Blue.  ]>>ather. 
Special  sizes  to  order.  Prices  reaBonai>le.  Bound  with  felt:  04 
X  72  inciies.  Money  ijack  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  Booltlet. 
J.  It  E.  DAWSO>',  Haneoek  *  Somenet  Htreets,  Philadelphia 
Hfrs-  of  Textiles  for  21  years-  A^'cnts  wanted  every  where. 


{Continued  from  page  494) 

of  this  company,  has  issued  to  stockholders 
a  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  thought  best  not  to  pay  this  quar- 
terly di\'idend.  Following  are  interesting 
points  from  the  statement: 

"For  tlie  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  your  company  and  its  manufacturing 
departments  have  made  a  substantial 
profit,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  tho 
this  period  is  conceded  to  be  the  leanest  of 
the  entire  automobile  season,  the  profits 
are  greater  than  those  made  heretofore 
during  any  like  period.  The  account  pay- 
able for  merchandise  is  almost  $1,. 500,000 
less  than  it  Avas  six  months  ago. 

"The  number  of  cars  sold  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  was  6,.'512, 
as  against  4,48.3  cars  sold  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  45  per  cent.  This 
year  the  company  has  contracts  with  1,503 
dealers,  as  against  1,043  dealers  which  sold 
our  g©ods  last  year.  The  number  of  cars 
contracted  for  by  this  year's  dealers  is  by 
more  than  25  per  cent,  in  excevss  of  the 
number  contracted  for  in  the  previous 
year. 

' '  The  facts  cited  in  the  foregoing  demon- 
strate that  our  business  has  improved  and 
is  in  better  shape  than  ever  before.  Not- 
withstanding this,  your  directors  have 
deemed  it  best  for  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned not  to  declare  a  dividend  payable 
at  this  time.  Even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  this  particular  period 
of  the  automobile  season  lends  itself  least 
to  the  paying  out  of  dividends,  because  at 
this  time  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry 
large  inventories  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  the  heavy  spring  selling  season.  In 
consequence,  every  single  resource  of  the 
company  must  be  husbanded  now  so  that 
the  spring  rush  of  business  may  find  us 
fully  in  condition  to  profit  by  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  timely  forethought  and 
ample  preparation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
company  are  cumulative,  this  action  of 
your  directors  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  good  judgment  and  as  a  sound 
l)usiness  measure. 

"It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  however,  that 
the  growth  of  the  business  also  increases 
its  requirements  for  working  capital  and 
that  for  that  reason  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  conserve  the  company's  cash;  in 
other  words,  to  keep  the  money  in  the 
business,  instead  of  paying  it  out. 

"The  question  whether  it  would  be  good 
])oliey  or  not  to  declare  a  preferred-stock 
dividend  now  has  not  been  decided  by  the 
directors  without  taking  into  full  consid- 
eration the  interests  of  the  stockholders. 
We  have  consulted  a  number  of  the  largest 
stockholders  who  naturally  are  most 
vitally  interested  in  the  dividend  policy  of 
the  company  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
conservation  of  the  company's  ready-cash 
working  capital  on  the  other.  These  stock- 
holders, without  exception,  hav-e  advised 
that  it  would  not  be  good  policy  at  this 
time  of  the  year  to  withdraw  from  the 
treasury  of  the  company  the  sum  of  approx- 
imately $200,000  otherwise  necessary  for 
this  mid-winter  dividend.  The  seasonable 
nature  of  the  automobile  business  is  so 
pronounced  that  it  always  has  been  a 
serious  question  with  your  directors 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  pay 
dividends  annually,  or  at  the  most, 
semiannually. 

"The  company's  working  methods  have 
been  entirely  reshaped.  The  reorganiza- 
tion has  resulted  in  numinous  savings 
which  reach  a  total  of  $300,000  to  .$400,000 
a  year  in  expense  account,  as  compared 
with  the  expenses  necessary  under  the  old 
methods  of  operation.  The  operating  effi- 
ciency, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  greatly 
increased,  and  the  conditions,  in  general, 
are  better  than  thev  have  ever  been.     The 
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inventories  are  necessarily  larger  this  year 
than  they  will  be  in  subsequent  years,  be- 
cause we  require  the  materials  to  carry 
through  a  larger  number  of  models  than  it 
will  be  necessary  or  advisable  for  us  to  pro- 
duce hereafter." 

Accompanying  this  statement  is  the 
annual  balance-sheet  of  the  eompanj% 
which  shows  assets  of  $40,050,288,  with 
liabilities  (in  the  same  amount)  which  in- 
clude for  depreciation  and  doubtful  ac- 
coimts  $1,447,000,  and  for  net  surplus 
$453,748;  the  liability  for  preferred  and 
common  stock  being  $23,684,483  and  for 
bonds  $6,000,000.  Items  among  the  assets 
are  for  land,  buildings,  and  equipment, 
$9,275,126;  for  patents,  contracts,  trade- 
name, and  good-will,  $12,321,222;  inven- 
tories, $7,847,073;  accounts  receivable, 
$2,992,477;  bills  receivable,  $1,268,861; 
cash,  $1,305,746;  and  subscriptions  to  six- 
per-cent.  gold  bonds  due  and  received 
October  2,  1911,  $2,433,723. 


A    HIGHWAY    AS    THE    LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 

Motor  interests  still  urge  with  force  the 
building  of  a  highway  from  Washington 
to  Gettysburg  instead  of  a  Greek  temple 
in  Washington  as  a  memorial  to  Lincoln. 
For  the  Greek  temple  the  sum  of  $2,000,000 
has  been  voted  by  Congress  as  the  necessary 
expenditure.  It  is  contended  that  for 
$3,000,000  the  highway  from  Washington 
to  Gettysburg  could  be  built.  The  action 
of  Congress  in  appropriating  $2,000,000  for 
the  memorial  and  appointing  a  commission 
to  select  a  site  and  pass  on  architect's  plans 
has  given  new  energy  to  friends  of  the 
project  for  a  highway  instead  of  a  Greek 
temple.  Members  of  the  Senate  are  said 
to  have  been  particularly  active  this  year 
on  behalf  of  the  highway.  They  would 
haye  it  rival  as  a  national  and  enduring 
work  the  famous  road  built  by  Appius 
Claudius  three  hundred  years  before  Christ 
and  still  in  use,  being,  as  it  long  has  been, 
the  most  famous  of  all  European  roads. 
Motor  Age  says  of  the  proposed  highway: 

"From  Washington  to  Gettysburg  is  72 
miles,  and  this  proposed  national  memorial 
would  be  of  substantially  this  length  and 
have  an  approximate  width  of  200  feet.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  highwaj^ 
■would  have  two  roadways,  each  50  feet 
wide  and  with  a  greensward  50  feet  in 
width  between  them.  One  of  the  roadways 
would  be  for  fast-moving  vehicles,  the  other 
for  slower-moving  ones.  Outside  of  these 
roadways  would  be  double-track  electric 
railways,  and  outside  of  these,  if  necessary, 
railroad  lines  for  steam-trains.  These 
suggestive  thoughts  on  the  roadway  have 
been  voiced  from  one  side  of  the  continent 
to  another,  and  while  the  double  roadway 
with  the  greensward  is  the  aim  to  be 
achieved,  the  electric  trolley  is  a  possibility 
but  it  is  questionable  if  the  steam-roads 
are  even  a  possibility. 

"Agitation  for  Federal  aid  in  road-build- 
ing has  been  before  America  for  several 
years.  This  has  been  particularly  aggres- 
sive during  the  last  two  seasons,  and  in  the 
recent  good-roads  conventions  it  has  been 
a  paramoimt  issue.  If  Congress  is  to  take 
up  the  Federal  roads  i)roblem  there  is  no 
bett<'r  way  or  time  to  start  it  than  in  this 
I.,incoln-mcmorial  highway.  It  is  specially 
appropriate  in  that  Lincoln  himself  jour- 
neyed from  the  White  House  to  Gettysburg 
over  this  route  and  when  at  Gettysburg 
delivered  one  <jf  the  most  famous  ad- 
dresses ever  made,  and  one  which  will  live 


OLD      weather 

brings   trouble    to 

the   car   owner  — 

trouble  in  the  form  of  freezing 

water  which  may.  be  remedied 

by  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol, 

trouble  in  the  form  of  congealed  lubricants 

which  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  Texaco 

Motor  Oil. 

Texaco   Motor  Oil  absolutely  will   not  congeal   at  any 
temperature  down  to  zero.     We  gruarantee  this. 
Take  your  car  out  on  the  coldest  day.     It  will  crank  easily 
and  your  motor  will  deliver  its  full  power  because  it  will 
get  perfect  lubrication  if  you  are  using  Texaco  Motor  Oil. 
You  will  find  that  you  always  get  perfect  lubrication  when 
you  use  Texaco.      There  are  three  reasons  why.      All 
troubles   due  to   carbon  deposits  are   eliminated.      The 
highest  lubricating  quality  has  been   obtained  after  ex- 
haustive and  thorough  tests.      Lastly,  as  has  been  said, 
Texaco  Motor  Oil  shows  an  absolute  zero  cold  test. 

Texaco  Motor  Oil  is  sold  in  one  and  five  gallon  cans 
by  all  good  supply  shops  and  garages. 

Write  for  booklet,  "About  Motor 
Lubrication,"  that  tells  fully  about 
I)roper  lubrication.  Address  Dept. 
A,  4  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Ofjces: 
Boston  St.  Louis     New  Orleans     Puel  lo 

Philadelphia     Norfolk       Dallas  Tulsa 

Chicaeo  Atlanta         El  Paso 


YOU  DRIVE  FAST 


M 


will  clear  the   way 


Safety  depentls  on   efficient  signaling.        The 

Samson"  Electric  Auto  Horn 

The  "Samson" 
gives  a  polite 
waniinp.  Its 
strong  persua- 
sive, musical 
tones  never  star- 
tle nor  offend. 

Ct   Styles 


Write  today  for 
i,u,„i.  simpu,    circular  and  spe- 

Htronjr.  ... 

Ilrll>l>l<- 


cial  price 

AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  M19Sui«St..  CHICAGO 


Icy- Hot  @ 


CARAFES  B^nd  BOTTLES 
Keep  Hot  Liquids  Hot  24  Hours 
Cold  Liquids  t_old  3  Days 

\ii  KY-HOT  Ctiriife  or  Fotllr. 
hands^uiu'ly  finished  in  silvi-r  or 
nick.'I.  liannonil«*!*  with  tho  costliest 
taltlo  or  sidolxiard  silvorwari*.  ludts- 
lK'n»ttl)lo  in  every  homo;  keeps  wann 
niitk  for  Imliy,  llot  or  Cold  drinks  for 
invalids  at  Indside. 

An  Everyday  Necessity 

leyHol  Bottles  and  Jars  supply  hot  or  cold  drinks 
or  fiHid  for  travelers,  inotorist.s,  canip«rii,  etc..  just 
when  wanted.  Demountable,  non-breakable  and  al»».- 
lutely  sanitary.  None  other  just  aa  good  yet  _Ci^_t  n« 
rdinary 


mt>re    than    the 

At  all  dealers.      Wrt^'  f. 


Ux.k    for 
fn-e  U^klet 


name  ICT-nOT 


ICY-HOT  BOTfU  CO..   Depi.  D.  Cinciiui.ti.  Okio. 
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THE  well-dressed  woman  who  must  go  home  from 
the    theatre    on    the    street    cars,    scarcely   sees   or 
enjoys  the   last  act  of  the  play.     She  sees  instead 
only  the   disagreeahle   ordeal  that  is  to  come.     To  her 
the  privacy  of  a  car  like  the 

rDLA/A\BVJf 

would  mean  more  tlian  you  could  ever  guess — until 
you  ask  her  about  it.  Our  Model  1225,  shown  above, 
is  typical  of  the  various  models  we  make.  It  will  pay 
you  to  investigate. 

Write  for  Catalogue   6j-E. 

THE  COLUMBUS    BUGGY   COMPANY 
567  Dublin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


i 


The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  vhere  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 


HSg^lS^ 


• » 


tr(;ublcs  forever- 


free 
from  tire 
In  the  use  f)f 


LEE 


Puncture-Proof 
Pneumatic  Tire* 

U'.c.il  ;..r  trucks,  tnxicabs  and  toiirins:  car^. 
(Jnu  customer  ran  his  first  36  tires  lil4,7ftH 
milts  on  trucks— an  average  of  5,40!t  miles 
|,i  r  tin:  without  a  puncture.  Plenty  such 
I-  ;i!'  1  •.  and  lull  explanation  of  the  armor 
stii.  i- 1!  :^c- in -rubber-cushion  construction 
which  makes  these  the  only  puncture-proof 
pneumatic  tires._  Write  for  boolilet  L,  or 
call  at  our  stonv^ : 

lOiH-30  RroadwsT.  NKH  TOKK:  1IIS  Naoa. 

rhn.<-ll.  »«■■.,  IIO>iTON:  2-j:i  >ortll  itrniiil 

St..  I'hlla  :(lJlt  So.  MIrhlicun  A>r_rtl|. 

(»(,<>;  iaii«i««rtwiirrl  A>.-.,l)KTKOIT 

LEETIRt&RUBBERCO. 

CCM.^MOMOCKEr-*       Pa, 
y  r.IIt%-ooeJ  Arc.  /v 


JE>//»  »  f/lltM 


d 


Fine  for  Differentials 
and  Transmissions 

Dixon's  Flake  Graphite  Lubricants  do  what 
plain  oil  or  grease  cannot  do— permanently 
produce  on  bearing  surfaces  a  durable,  almost 
frictionless  veneer  that  prevents  metallic  contact, 
wear  and  noise.  This  is  why  a  car  lubricated  with 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Lubricants 

is  free  from  the  usual  friction  troubles.  It  runs 
sweetly— and  with  increased  power  because  of 
the  graphited  bearing  surfaces. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Dixon's  Graphite  Lubricant  No. 
677,  a  tiighest  ouallty  mineral  (aease  scientifically 
mixed  with  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite.  Try  It  In  your 
dlHerentlai  and  transmission.  Stops  the  noise— elves 
longer  life  to  the  gears— does  not  leak  out  like  oil. 


Valuable  book, "Lubricating  «he  Motor,"  eent 
Iree  for  name  and  model  of  your  car. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.       ^ 

ietsry  City     Kit.  ill  111^7    New  Jersey 
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SO  long  as  the  American  republic  continues 
to  exist,  and  then. 

"One  of  the  big  reasons  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  highway,  in  addition  to  its 
suitabiHty  as  a  memorial  to  Lincoln,  is  the 
role  it  would  play  as  an  incentive  to  good 
road-building  in  America.  Nothing  is 
needed  more  to-day  than  good  roads,  and 
while  Congress  has  been  giving  aid  to  deep- 
waterway  routes,  irrigation,  and  many 
other  matters,  it  has  been  entirely  over- 
looking the  great  problem  of  Federal  aid 
to  roads.  It  is  true  many  of  the  States 
have  taken  this  question  up  in  a  bold  way, 
and  are  making  great  progress,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  Congress  should  show  its 
good  intentions  by  helping,  and  there  is  no 
more  suitable  or  permanent  way  in  which 
this  could  be  done  than  by  voting  in  favor 
of  the  highway  as  against  the  Greek  temple 
overlooking  the  Potomac." 

FRENCH  BUSES  IN  NEW  YORK 

A  few  weeks  ago  pedestrians  on  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York  discovered  that  a 
new  type  of  motor-bus  had  been  introduced. 
Elsewhere  a  cut  of  this  car  is  shown.  For 
several  years  New  Yorkers  had  been 
familiar  with  "double-deckers"  of  the  type 
which  for  six  or  more  years  have  been  used 
in  London.  These  latter  have  been  popular 
because  of  seats  on  the  roof,  which  in  all 
times  of  fair  weather  have  been  crowded 
with  passengers.  The  new  bus  has  no 
seats  on  the  roof.  It  is  of  French  manu- 
facture, and  identical  with  a  car  of  which 
some  800  are  now  in  operation  on  the 
streets  of  Paris.  For  an  extended  period 
this  ear  has  been  found  satisfactory  in  Paris. 
A  writer  in  Motor  World  says  of  it: 

"Tho  its  seating  capacity  is  slightly  less 
than  is  that  of  the  older  type,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  during  the  short  time  it  has 
been  in  operation  that  the  actual  number 
of  passengers  carried  is  greater.  This  is 
explained,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  the 
inside  seating  capacity  is  greater,  for  there 
are  few  who  care  to  brave  the  rigors  of  the 
winter  climate  unprotected  on  top  of  the 
old  buses.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  bus 
will  show  the  same  iwpularity  during  the 
summer  months  for  the  reason  that  when 
"opened  out"  there  is  considerably  less 
between  the  passengers  and  the  outer  at- 
mosphere than  there  is  in  the  older  buses, 
whose  inside  seats  never  have  been  crowded 
after  the  chill  has  disappeared  from  the  air. 

"The  passenger  capacity  of  the  new  bus, 
not  counting  the  driver  and  the  conductor, 
is  31  persons.  Of  these,  24  are  accommo- 
dated inside,  two  on  a  seat,  in  two  rows, 
facing  forward,  with  an  aisle  16  inches  in 
width  between  them.  The  remaining  seven 
are  carried  on  the  rear  platform,  and  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  smoothness  of  action  of  the 
vehicle  that  six  are  permitted  to  stand;  a 
small  folding  seat  serves  for  the  seventh. 
The  whi>elbase  of  the  bus  is  13  feet  9  H 
inches,  and  the  length  of  the  body  is  18 
feet  S  inches,  the  over-all  length  of  the 
whole  being  24  feet.  The  width  of  the 
body,  which  is  extreme,  is  80  inches,  and 

Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document  ? 

Keep  Contracts,  Notes,    Mortgages,    Insur- 
ance Policies  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File. 

$2^ 


<  Made  of  steel,  covered  with  seal  xrain  keratol  leathtr.  Will 
j  last  a  lifetime.     A   i)trfect    P'ile  for  office,  home,  or  s'lfety 
I  deposit  box  at  the  bank.  Opens  like  a  book,  jostrongmanila 
pockets,  4'/^  X  io'/»in..witli  metil  eyelets.  Cord  allows  expan- 
sion, and  holds  fast  without  tying.    Net  price,  $1.25  delivereti. 
fiit'triiiifef'/  SiifiHt'ii-tfJi'i/  or  Minfi/  lit^tiiryi^'ii 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  60  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
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necessitates  the  addition  of  special  plat- 
forms riveted  to  each  side  of  the  chassis 
frame.  The  weight  of  the  vehicle  complete, 
with  passengers,  is  approximately  15,()00 
poxinds. 

"The  chassis  itself  is  of  extra-heavy  chan- 
nel section  steel,  to  permit  of  the  maximum 
degree  of  elasticity  without  danger  of  per- 
manent set,  and  mounts  the  familiar  De 
Dion  four-cylinder  motor.  The  cylinders 
measure  4J<4  x  6  inches,  bore  and  stroke, 
respectively,  and  the  rated  horse-power  at 
1,000  revolutions  a  minute  is  3.5.  Thermo- 
siphonic  action  is  relied  upon  for  cooling, 
and  not  the  least  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  new  bus  is  the  radiator  which  is  used. 
It  is  styled  a  "centrifugal"  radiator  by  its 
manufacturers,  the  derrgiiation  serving  to 
indicate  that  the  draft  is  forced  through 
the  tubes  laterally  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
fan.  The  tubes  themselves  are  arranged 
by  means  of  a  centrifugal  fan  in  two  semi- 
circular batteries  connected  at  their  ends 
by  means  of  keystone-shaped  collector 
boxes,  or  headers.  The  delivery  to  the 
radiator  is  at  the  top,  into  the  top  header, 
and  there  is  included  by  way  of  reserve  a 
small  tank  over  the  header.  The  tube 
assembly  is  enclosed  in  a  metal  case,  which 
also  serves  to  attach  the  radiator  to  the 
chassis  frame.  A  three-pronged  outside 
"spider"  serves  to  protect  the  radiator 
and  also  to  help  support  the  fan,  which  is 
arranged  in  the  center,  concentrically  with 
the  tubes.  One  of  the  noteworthy  features 
of  the  arrangement  is  that,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  draft  through  the  radiator 
from  front  to  back,  dust  and  dirt  are  not 
drawn  in  to  be  distributed  over  the  engine. 
Ignition  is  by  Bosch  high-tension  magneto. 

"In  attacking  the  carburation  problem, 
the  manufacturers  have  produced  a  car- 
bureter which  may  be  used  for  either  ben- 
zol or  gasoline  with  equal  efficiency.  Tho 
this  feature  is  not  of  prime  importance  in 
New  York,  where  gasoline  is  used  exclu- 
sively, in  Paris  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  price  of  the  two  fuels,  and 
benzol  is  used  by  preference,  because  it  is 
cheaper." 

MOTOR    FIRE-ENGINES 

A  special  article  in  The  Motor  World  deals 
with  the  methods  that  have  been  adopted 
in  New  York  to  modernize  the  city's  horse- 
drawn  fire-apparatus  by  applying  motors 
to  existing  apparatus  and  thus  avoiding 
the  sending  of  serviceable  and  valuable 
engines  and  ladders  to  the  scrap-heap.  The 
writer  says  of  work  already  under  way: 

"The  water-towers  are  being  taken  care 
of  by  being  coupled  up  to  gas-electric  trac- 
tors, one  of  which  is  in  service,  a  second  in 
process  of  installation,  and  others  under 
consideration;  ladder  equipment  can  be 
mounted  on  motor-chassis,  when  it  is  not 
desired  to  replace  it  with  more  modern 
aerial  apparatus;  but  the  fire-engines,  of 
which  there  are  200  in  New  York,  costing 
on  an  average  .f  6,000  (>ach,  can  not  be  care- 
lessly swei)t  into  the  discard,  and  are  not 
easily  salabh;,  except  in  occasional  in- 
stances, for  New  York  is  by  no  means  the 
only  spot  on  the  map  where  fire-fighting 
apparatus  is  being  motorized.  So  there 
is  the  problem  of  how  to  motorize  the  fire- 
engine  fl(!et  and  yet  keep  the  pres(>nt  en- 
gines in  service  until  they  are  worn  out  or 
otherwise  unfitted  for  further  work. 

"The  idea  of  Commissioner  .Johnson, 
head  of  th«!  New  York  fire  department,  is  to 
convert  the  steamers  into  motor-ijpoix'llcd 
machines,  retaining  the  steam-pumping 
mechanism  unc^hanged,  aiid  using  motors 
only  for  propulsion.  In  tlic  nit  an  time  gaso- 
line apparatus,  in  which  the  s;ime  motor 
serves  both  to  propel  the  vehicle  and  to 
drive  the  pumps,  can  be  tried  out  and  a 
fund  of  information  aceunuilated  at  ieisun". 


The  PatH  of  Industry  is  the 
Path  of  the  Electric  Vehicle 


[,l= 


iiji  -'■■  i 
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THE  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  the  "Electric" 
as  a  factor  in  business  and  social  life,  is  to  be  ob- 
served every  day.    Its  remarkable  ease  in  control,  its 
flexibility,  cleanliness,  great  power  and  unfailing  effi- 
ciency, make  it  the  ideal  car  in  cities  and  suburbs — 
either  for  heavy  hauling,  delivery  work  or  the  lighter, 
yet  no  less  arduous  demands  of  pleasure. 

One  of  the  Chief  Reasons  for  This  Reliability  of  "Electrics"  is 

The  "1[rOnClab=Exf be  "Battery 

The  ♦'"flrOnclaOsJEXtOe"  Battery  will  nm  an  electric  car 
more  miles  with  less  expense  and  less  attention  than  any  other  battery 
ever  made.  It  gives  good  service  in  either  cold  weather  or  hot; 
does  not  quit  on  hills  or  in  starting  heavy  loads;  can  be  kept  in 
good  order  with  minimum  attention  and  can  be  recharged  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  "  IFroncIa&sExi&C  "  gives  two  to  three  times  the  life, 
seldom  if  ever  requires  cleaning,  lessens  the  cost  of  operation,  and 
affords    increased   mileage. 

The  '  *  ITronclaOsJExiDc ' '  Battery  or  the  famous  •  *  lExlOe ' ' 
or  "  IHSCapsJExiOe "  Batterj-  is  used  by  all  the  following 
electric  vehicle  makers.  These  batteries  have  been  their  standard 
for  periods  ranging  ap  to  eight  years. 

Grinnell  Electric  Car  Co. 


^4\ 


Argo  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 
Bakei  Motor  Veliicle  Co. 
Borland  Grannis  Co. 
Broc  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 
Columbus  Buggy  Co. 
Champion  Wagon  Co. 
Commercial  Truck  Co.  of 

America. 
Columbia  Motor  Car  Co. 
Dayton  Electric  Car  Co. 
General  Vehicle  Co. 


Hupp-Corporation 
Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co. 
C.  P.  Kimball  &  Co. 
Ohio  Electric  Car  Co. 
Ranch  &  Lang  Carri.ige  Co. 
Studebaker  Automobile  Co. 
Standard  Electric  Car  Co. 
The  Waverly  Co. 
Walker  Vehicle  Co. 
Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 


*  *  UtOnCla&sExlDe  "  plates  fit  any  jars  of  standard  size.  Insist  on  the 
'*  UrOnClaDsjexlOC  "  Battery  when  ordering  a  new  "Electric"  or  when  renew- 
ing your  present  vehicle  battery.      It  is  an  assurance  of  sturdy  dependability. 

The  "  UronClaOslEXtOC"  guarantee  is  plain  and  straight-forward. 

Write  for  the     '  1IronclaJ)=Exi£)e  "   Book 

rHEEiECTRic  Storage  BatteryCo. 
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New  York,      Boston,      Chicago,      St.  Lonii,      Cleveland,      Atlanta,      Denver,      Detroit, 
San  Francisco,    Toronto,     Portland,  Ore.,    Seattle,    Los  .'\ngeles. 

•'  ]£xi6c  "  Depots  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bo'-ton,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Atlanta 

and  San  Francisco. 

8I2••lexl^e  "  Distributors.  ••Exf^e  "  Inspection  Corps. 

Ask  about  the  "iBxi'bt"  Sparking  Battery  for  gas  car  ignition. 


Let  Us  Send  You  This  RUBY  STEEL  GARAGE 

On  Approval  __—_--_ 


All  Steel,  Weather    Tight,  Fire-proof 

A  sectional  steel  building  with  structural 
steel  frame.  Heavy  galvanized  steel  wall 
and  roof.  Perfectly  plain,  smooth  panels, 
tongue  and  groove  joints,  no  bolt,  screw 
or  nail  heads  on  the  .surface.  Easily 
l)ainted  to  match  the  premises. 

Th(>  KtronKiMt.^uniUonii'nl.  most  prncticiil  port- 
iil)lc  KaiHKc  built  Put  up  or  taken  down  by  any- 
oui-  ill  II  fpw  hour*,  with  luir  ooinploto  numbereil 
inHtructioim.  Oiiraui's.  Koat  llouseH.  Tool  HoU'-t'K. 
VotinK  Booths-  buililiiii:...iny  size  foriiny  pnrpoBO. 
1  ho  low  cost  will  siiriirisii  you.  Cost  quickly 
liaiil    in  Muvinu  of    iiisuraiu-e  iilono. 


tixlaijfur  cnluliiij  aiitl  special  Approral  offtT.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^k 

The  Ruby  Mfg.  Co.,  202  Jackson  St.,  Jackson 


Mich, 


$00 
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What  These 
Burroughs  Machines  Z)o 


is  what  caused  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  St.  Louis  to  use  only 
Burroughs  rhachines  for  i8  years.  That 
is  why  they  have  gradually  built  up  their 
equipment  from  one  machine  in  1894 
to  81  machines  today. 

"It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  bank  to  try  every 
time-saving  machine  put  on  the  market,"  says  Mr.  H.  C. 
Burnett,  Assistant  Cashier,  in  charge  of  equipment. 
"Notwithstanding  that,  we  now  own  8i  Burroughs  and  «* 
adding  machines  of  any  other  make." 

The  $18,000,000  concern  has  standardized  on  Burroughs 
machines  because  they  give  the  best  service,  the  highest 
efficiency  per  dollar  expended. 

They  don't  buy  machines,   but  what  the  machines   doi 

Burroughs  Service  means  something  tangible  —  Inven- 
tions Service,  which,  as  Mr.  Burnett  says — "spares  no 
pains  or  expense  to  give  the  user  what  he  wants." 

Systems  Service,  which  helps  you  to  make  the  most  profit- 
able application  of  the  machine  to  your  bookkeeping  or 
cost  work. 

Inspection  Service,  which  takes  care  of  you,  no  matter 
where  you  are  or  how  small  your  investment  in  a  machine 
may  be.    , 

The  Burroughs  Line  is  composed  of  machines  for  hand- 
ling every  kind  of  figures.  You  can  standardize  your 
equipment  in  every  department 

Let  us'show  you  how,  without  expense  or  obligation  on 
your  part.    Also  ask  for  our  service  book,  "$300,000  a  Year." 

BURROUGHS  ADDING   MACHINE  COMPANY 

49   Burroughs   Block,   Detroit,   Michigan 

Makers  of  adding  and  listing  machines,  listing  and  non-listing  calculating  machines — 
86  different  models  in  492  combinations  of  features — $150  to  $950,  easy  paymints  if  desired 


'T'O  do  every 
reasonable 
thing    that 
will  make 
every 
Burroughs 
User  a 
Booster — : 
that  is  the  end 
a7id  motive 
of  Burroughs 
Service 


Kor  ifJ   years  wo  have  been   payiot;  our  customer^ 

Uie   biii;he>t   rfturns  coosutent  with   conservativft 

uietholt.      FifBl  luorttfaga   loaus   of  fJiJO  and   up 

I  which  wo  can  recommeod  after  tho  nm^t  thorough 

I  i*rf.in»l    iriTMtti^ijon.       I'leaw  uk  f-r  L<«d    l.ict    .No.     7), 

'  %2.-i  Certificates  of  Deposit  albo  for  aaviriK  investor!. 


EAlUM&SijCO^LawrencA.  Kans 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

l><-«ipiis  .-mil   I'iKt  liii:ilos  I'lii-iiisliiMl 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  onr  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Book  of  Desi?ns 


'  uutifully  illustrated  in  colors,  show- 
_:  our  Sanitary  Clawfoot  Mission  and 
Standard    bookcases    and   how    you    will    save 
money  by  placing  them  in  your  home. 

The  handsome  designs,  the  rich  finish,  theremovable 
non-bindingdoors.theabsenceofdisfiffiiring  iron  bands, 
better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 


make  them  far 

Our  prices  are 

and  high  nuality  is  guaranteed. 

direct.     Address  Dept.  B 

klM  PIR^ITIBE  €0.,    19  VIrton*  Kt 


lower  than  other* 

Sold  by  dealers  or 

,   erand  BspldN,  IJth. 


"With  this  plan  in  view,  considerable 
work  already  has  been  done  looking  toward 
the  use  of  the  present  steamers  plus  pro- 
pelling motors.  The  first  experiment  tried 
consisted  in  coupling  up  an  engine  to  a 
couple-gear  tractor,  and  the  experiment 
was  a  decided  success,  tho  it  was  of  short 
duration,  being  carried  out  with  the  aid  of 
a  tractor  borrowed  from  a  coal-dealer.  A 
steamer  was  converted  later  by  extending 
the  frame  forward  and  mounting  on  it  a 
gasoline  motor  of  110  horse-power  driving 
through  a  complex  system  of  gears  and 
chains  to  the  rear  wheels,  to  which  sprock- 
ets were  bolted.  While  this  machine  was 
capable  of  great  speed — far  more  than  it 
was  possible  to  utilize  under  any  working 
conditions^it  apparently  was  not  suffi- 
ciently substantial  for  the  power  installed. 
The  upshot  of  the  difficulty  of  propelling 
steamers  by  driving  the  rear  wheels  has  led 
to  the  very  serious  consideration  of  front- 
wheel  drive  systems  for  this  work,  and  two 
steamers  were  set  aside  for  experimental 
purposes,  one  being  turned  over  to  Walter 
Christie  Company.  The  Christie  machine, 
which  has  just  been  put  in  service, 
is  of  the  straight  gasoline  type,  and  the 
conversion  was  worked  out  in  a  manner 
that  left  little  to  be  desired,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  appearance,  while,  as  far  as  pre- 
liminary tests  show,  the  actual  operation 
of  the  outfit  is  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

"In  making  the  Christie  conversion  the 
first  step  was  to  lengthen  the  frame  for- 
ward to  provide  the  necessary  room  for  the 
motor  and  its  accessories.  The  motor,  of 
the  T-head  type,  was  installed  a  little  back 
of  the  front  end  of  the  frame,  leaving  room 
at  the  front  for  the  gear-box  and  clutch, 
which  thus  occupy  a  very  unusual  position. 
The  gear-set  is  of  the  sliding  type,  giving- 
three  speeds  forward  and  the  usual  single 
reverse.  From  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
gear-box  a  shaft  projects,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  'tail-shaft'  or  final  drive 
shaft  of  the  more  conventionally  placed 
gear.  On  this  shaft  is  mounted  a  sprocket 
from  which  power  is  transmitted  backward 
by  means  of  a  very  heavy  chain  to  a  coun- 
tershaft directly  over  the  front  axle.  The 
construction  of  this  countershaft  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  operates  are  peculiar. 
As  it  corresponds  to  the  jackshaft  of  a 
chain-driven  car  of  the  conventional  de- 
sign, it  carries  the  necessary  differential 
gear.  Directly  over  the  steering  pivots  of 
the  wheels,  and  exactly  in  line  with  their 
axes,  are  two  universal  joints. 

"The  driver's  seat  on  this  very  unusual 
machine  is  placed  at  the  right  side  of  the 
motor-hood,  the  placing  of  the  radiator  in 
the  rear  making  a  small  hood  possible, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  a  small  foot- 
board; there  is  room  only  for  the  driver 
on  the  seat,  tho  a  second  man  may  stand 
on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  motor.  The 
steering-wheel,  carried  on  a  vertical  col- 
umn, is  of  very  large  diameter,  and  the  in- 
side of  the  rim  is  notched  to  give  the  fingers, 
a  secure  grip.  The  machine  steers  very 
easily,  even  when  under  full  power. 

"The  motor  is  'cranked'  by  means  of  a 
Disco  starter,  which  has  performed  its 
functions  satisfactorily  during  the  trial 
period.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance, as  the  motor  is  rated  at  80  horse- 
power, and  an  engine  of  this  size  is  not  as 
<>asy  or  as  quick  to  start  as  a  runabout 
engine. " 

STANDARDIZING    TRUCKS 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  growth  of 
the  motor-truck  industry  than  the  efforts 
that  have  been  already  put  forth  by  the 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  to  stand- 
ardize truck  models.  This  society  a  month 
ago  seriously  took  up  the  subject  and 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  weigh  and 
consider  it.  According  to  Motor  World 
the  preliminary  discussion  pertained  mostly 
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to  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  problem 
should  be  taken  up,  the  decision  arrived 
at  being  that  the  kSocietj'  should  first 
attempt  to  standardize  sizes  and  capacities 
of  trucks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
]>urchaser.  After  something  in  that  direc- 
tion has  been  accomplished,  it  was  the 
opinion  that  the  Society  should  aim  to 
induce  manufacturers  to  standardize  de- 
signs. Other  points  which  came  into  the 
discussion  were  the  following: 

"An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the 
■specification  of  normal  load  and  overload 
of  trucks  of  from  one  to  five  tons'  capacity, 
and  it  was  decided  by  vote  that  each  truck 
should  be  capable  of  rendering  normal  or 
continuous  service  under  its  tonnage  rating 
and  have  an  overload  capacity  for  tempo- 
rary or  emergency  service  of  25  per  cent. 
of  its  normal  tonnage  capacity.  By  a 
similar  vote  a  schedule  of  desirable  speeds 
was  obtained,  tho  this  and  the  other  matter 
are  merely  tentative  and  are  to  enable  the 
committee  to  make  a  start.  The  speeds 
which  were  recommended  are  as  follows, 
tho  it  is  likely  that  at  subsequent  meetings 
the  table  may  be  revised;  one-ton  trucks, 
15  miles;  two-ton  trucks,  12  miles;  three- 
ton  trucks,  10  miles;  four-ton  trucks,  9 
mites;   five-ton  trucks,  8  miles. 

"Considerable  discussion  took  place  as 
tJD  what  should  be  the  determining  factors 
for  capacity,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
committee  would  take  under  consideration 
in  this  connection  horse-power  exprest  in 
speed  and  dimensions  of  the  motor,  as  well 
as  in  drawbar  pull  of  the  truck  in  com- 
pleted condition.  The  outer  determining 
factors  which  will  be  considered  are: 
springs — length,  number  of  leaves,  width, 
and  thickness;  frame,  in  so  far  as  the  gen- 
eral dimensions  are  concerned;  brake  sur- 
face, exprest  either  in  superficial  dimensions 
or  in  effect;  size  of  gear-teeth  and  pitch; 
.size  of  sprockets  and  chains;  tread;  spring- 
center  dimensions;  proportion  of  load  on 
front  and  rear  axles. 

"It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the 
committee  will  rely  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers,  and  to 
this  end  it  was  voted  that  manufacturers  be 
invited  to  submit  specifications  of  standard 
models  as  well  as  their  recommendations 
of  what  the  critical  specifications  of  essen- 
tial elements  should  be." 


THE  ILLS  THAT   COME   TO   TIRES 

Darwin  S.  Heath,  in  Motor  Age,  discusses 
the  question.  Does  it  pay  to  retread  tires? 
Among  motorists  he  has  found  much  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem.  Many  "declare 
from  bitter  experience  that  it  is  anything 
but  an  economical  proposition  to  have 
casings  fitted  with  new  treads  after  the  old 
had  been  worn  off."  Mr.  Heath  contends 
that  retreading  can  be  made  profitable  if 
undertaken  in' time  and  in  the  right  way. 
He  says: 

"The  chief  trouble  with  tires  that  are 
sent  in  to  be  retreaded  or  treated  is  that 
the  owner  usually  waits  till  tire-inspection 
becomes  a  post-mortem  examination  rather 
than  a  clinic.  No  more  can  be  done  for  a 
tire  after  its  heart,  the  fabric,  is  gone  than 
can  V)e  accomplished  toward  .saving  a  man 
whose  heart  has  stopt  beating.  And  there 
is  no  j)ulmotor  to  resuscitate  defunct  tires. 
If  a  i)ump  had  be(>n  used  to  give  them  more 
air  while  their  organs  were  in  operation 
there  would  b((  a  greater  number  of  them 
still  on  the  roads. 

"Tire-makers  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  the  question  of  the  eeonomy  of  re- 
treading tiros  depends  ujjon  two  things, 
and  on  these  two  things  alone.  If  the 
fabric  of  the  tire  is  uninjured  and  has  not 


Why  This  Is  the 
Safe  Ellectric 


Note  the  picture  to  the  right. 

In  driving  a  Ranch  &  Lang  Electric  all  that  yotihave 
to  do  is  as  follows : 

To  start,  push  that  lever  forward.  The  farther  you 
push  it  the  faster  you  go — up  to  i8  or  20  miles  an  hour. 

To  stop,  pull  the  lever  back.  That  shuts  off  the 
power,  retards  the  car  and  then  applies  a  powerful 
brake.  The  car  stops  immediately.  All  this  is  done  in 
the  one  operation  of  pulling  the  lever  back. 

All  the  power  can  be  shut  off  instantly  with  this 
lever  in  any  position  by  simply  dropping  the  hand  on 
the  metal  ring  directly  below.  A  giant-strong  foot- 
brake  may  be  brought  into  play  at  the  same  moment. 
The  car,  again,  stops  at  once.  It  can't  start  again  until 
this  lever  is  brought  to  the  neutral  position. 

Either  way  to  stop  is  unfailing  and  remarkably 
quick.  And  any  woman  or  child  is  strong  enough  to 
lock  the  wheels  with  these  brakes. 

Both  foot  and  hand  brake  may  be  used  together,  but 
either  alone  is  sufficient. 

The  natural  impulse  in  emergencies  is  to  "pull  back." 
So  you  stop  this  car  almost  on  the  impulse — almost 
without  knowing  it.  It's  the  safest  vehicle  ever  devised. 
And  there's  no  other  car  controlled  like  it. 


The  control  handle  locks 
with  a  Yale  key. 

The  car  is  not  only  theft- 
proof,  but  fool-proof  and  acci- 
dent-proof— all  on  account  of 
this  lever. 

Anyone  who  wants  a  safe 
car  must  judge  the  safety  of 
others  by  the  Rauch  &  Lang 
standard. 

There  will  probably  never 
be  a  simpler  way  to  operate  a 
conveyance. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  catalog 
goes  into  detail.  Any  Rauch 
&  Lang  agent  will  gladly  dem- 
onstrate. 


The  Rauch  &  Lang 
Carriage  Co. 

Exide  Batteries  standard 
equipnurtt.  Special  EleC' 
trie  Pneumatic  or  Mots 
High-  Efficiency  Cushion 
Tires  optional.  (123) 


1912  npHE  YALE  S  advanced  and 

JL  distinctive  features  for  the 

new  year  furnish  the  basis 

for   your    judgment  of  a  real 

1912  motorcycle. 

YALE  construction  shows 
more  drop  (orgings  than  are 
in  any  other  motorcycle. 

You  will  find  only  in  the  YALIv 

all  of  these  new  and  vital  marks 

of  a  1912  motorcycle: 

in.  Studded   Tires,  Eclipse  l-'^ree 

Engine  Clutch,  Eccentric  Yoke,  Full 

Hi^h     Forksides,    'I'riple    Anchored 

Handlebars,  and  Mufller  Cut-OiU. 

Ask  for  detailed  informaiion  about  the  four  YALF,  1912 
models,  ranging  from  4  H,   P.  to  7  H.  P.  VALK  T«nn. 

The  Consolidated  Mfg.  Co.,  ""  to^'o^o*" 


Pictures  Worth.  Money 


are  those  that  show  hncs 
of  detail  that  the  eye  can 
not  grasp.  The  pictures 
snapped  with 


COEkZ  cameras 


3J 


rccnnt  n.xnc%  ihai  caiimtt  he 
pc>M.-il-  actions  ihai  inm^pirr 
U11J  iipc  Clint*  f'triAcr.  Hni  i* 
whs  mi>flt  (>n«fi.-\\jonii!  pli<»i>ii!- 
niphtr*  iiHc  ihcni. 

A   (>4K.r7    \jc\\\   Clin   Nr   hiu-il   i<>  iVtc 

cnmcm  v*>u  >'""  now. 

Our  Book  on "  Lenses  and  Cameras 

\\\\\  Ih-  sk\\\  Io  >oii  for  1I1C  tixktPi 

C.  p.  Corn  Ammcan  OpticAl  Co. 
3?5  A  EA>t  Ulh  Str«rt.  Now  York 
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Saretv  Razor, 


PROFESSIONAL  men,  business  men,  artisan,; — men    in    all   walks   of 
lite  are  using  and  recommending  the  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor. 
Even  eminent  barbers  are  recommending  it  to   such    ot   their  customers 
as  wish  to  shave  themselves  at  times.      Eight  of  these  barbers  are  : 


Mr. 

BlTTS 

Hotel  St.  Regis 

New  York 

Mr. 

Atchison 

Planters  Hotel 

St.  Louis 

Mb. 

RiTZ 

Ritz-Carlton 

New  York 

Mr. 

Hoffman 

Hotel  Belvedere 

Baltimore 

Mr. 

MoTZ 

Belle  vuE-STR-i^TFoRn 

Philadelphia 

Mr. 

Emery 

Pontchartrain 

Detroit 

Mr. 

Corey 

Hotel  La  Salle 

Chicago 

Mb. 

Myers 

New  Willard 

Washington 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  consists  of  one  silver-plated  self-stropping  razor,  1 2 
blades  and  horsehide  strop  in  handsome  leather  case;  price  $1;  '"  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Traveling  sets  $b.  50  up.  Factories  in  both 
countries,  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  etc.  Send  for  catalog.  Get  an 
AutoStrop  Razor  on  trial.    You'll  find  that  one  blade  gives  50  to  300  shaves. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  346  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.;  400  Richmond  St.,W., 
Toronto;61  New  Oxford  St.,  London;  Schleusenbrucke,  No.  8,  Hamburg. 

AutoStrop 


STROPS 
ITSELF 


R 


SAFETY 


m 


STROPS 
ITSELF 


MOOR^ES 

Moderix  MotWods 

A    Practical    Instruction   Book 
in  Loose  Leaf  Record-Keeping 

Contain!  full  explanation  of  this  Money  and  Time 
Saving  method  of  bookkeeping.  Describes  and 
iliuslrata  40  [Record  Formt  with  full  explanation  of 
ihexr  use. 

We  will  send  thi*  book  WITHOUT  CHARGE 
to    any    Business   or    Professional  Man   who 
writes  for  it. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

726  Stone  Street 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(Su.  , 

\CO»*f*mJ 


Arcadia 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  Mend  of  tobacco  yoii 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KINfi  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home,  you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  fe";^,Tr.U. 
THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  204  Broadway.  New  York 


been  weakened  by  undermfllation  or  water, 
then  a  new  tread  on  the  old  carcass  will  add 
enough  mileage  lo  the  life  of  the  tire  to 
make  it  worth  while.  This  presupposes 
that  the  new  tread  is  put  on  by  a  repair- 
man who  knows  his  business. 

Tire-makers  maintain  retreading  plants 
at  most  of  their  branches  as  well  as  at  the 
factories,  and  must  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  maintain  a  better  equipment  and 
better-trained  men  for  the  purpose  than 
can  be  found  in  the  smaller  repair  shops. 
They  absolutely  refuse  to  accept  tires  for 
retreading  which  in  their  judgment  will 
not  stand  up  long  enough  to  pay  for  the 
operation.  By  such  discrimination,  the 
tire-makers  often  are  suspected  of  turning 
down  good  tires  in  order  to  sell  new  one-s. 
but  as  a  general  proposition  the  per  cent, 
of  profit  is  the  same  on  retreading  as  on  the 
sale,  so  there  would  be  little  advantage 
in  pursuing  such  a  course." 

Mr.  Heath  adds  that  whether  or  not  it  be 
proven  that  retreading  is  good  economy, 
"there  is  little  question  that  it  pays  to 
keep  tires  in  good  condition."  If' any  one 
talks  with  an  expert  tire-man  about  his 
tire  troubles  the  first  advice  he  is  likely 
to  receive  is.  "Do  you  keep  your  tires  well 
pumped  upT'  Mr.  Heath  echoes  this  sen- 
timent in  asserting  that  tire-inflation  is 
"the  key-note  of  tire  service. ' '  Experts  can 
never  be  deceived  as  to  how  the  tire  has 
been  run.  They  "can  read  the  history  of 
the  tire  from  its  appearance  more  easily 
than  the  physiognomist  can  tell  a  man's 
life-history  from  his  face."  He  reports  as 
follows  a  typical  conversation: 

"'  See  here,"  says  the  tire-man,  laying  his 
hand  on  one  casing  among  the  dozens  on 
hangers  along  one  wall  of  the  branch's 
service  department.  'See  this  casing? 
Well,  the  man  that  brought  this  in  swore 
that  it  had  only  1,000  miles  of  service  and 
that  it  was  always  pumped  up  to  85 
potmds.  Now.  altho  we  did  not  tell  him  so. 
we  Ivnew  he  was  lying.  Why,  you  can  see 
for  yotu'self.  That  tread  has  worn  so  that 
the  outer  edges  are  rounded;  the  outside 
has  l)een  on  the  road  as  much,  nearly,  as 
the  middle  of  tlie  tread.  If  the  tire  had 
been  pumped  up  enough,  that  worn  Ijand 
would  have  been  less  than  2  inches  wide, 
and  the  outer  edges  of  these  Icnobs  would 
have  been  sharp.  He  couldn't  have  worn 
the  casing  away  that  much  in  1,000  miles 
anyway,  not  even  on  stone  roads.  See  this 
scoring  all  the  way  around  where  the  rim 
strikes?     Rim  cut — tires  too  flat. 

" '  This  ditch  on  one  side  here  means  that 
he  has  been  running  in  the  car-tracks. 
Notice  this  little  ctit  here  on  the  tread? 
Now,  then,  I'll  open  it  up  so  that  you  can 
see  the  inside.  The  fabric  is  broken  clear 
tlu-ough,  but  you  can't  see  much  damage 
on  (ho  outside.  That  was  nothing  but  a 
stone-bruise  that  chipped  a  very  small 
chunk  out  of  the  tread,  but  at  the  same 
time  l>roke  or  weakened  some  of  the  fibers 
in  the  fabric.  The  owner  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it — kept  on  running,  probably  half- 
flat,  till  the  constant  flexion  of  the  unpro- 
tected fabric;  caused  the  neighboring 
strands  of  the  fabric  to  break,  till  finally 
it  ripped  ch^ar  across  here  with  a  bang, 
and  the  owner  cussed  us  for  selling  him  a 
bum  tire.  The  wonder  is  that  it  did  not 
blow  out  before. 

"'  See  how  (he  tread  has  separated  from 
the  fabric?  Water!  All  ho  needed  to  do 
was  to  clean  out  the  cut  with  gasoline, 
fill  i(-  up  with  this  dough  for  a  temporary 
repair,  and  put  in  a  sleeve  or  boot  till 
he  could  l)ring  (he  casing  to  us.  We  would 
have  vulcani/,(>d  (he  tread  and,  while  doing 
so,  would  hav(>  found  the  weak  spot  in 
the  carcass  and  fixt  that.  Then  it  would 
have  been  as  good  as  ever.  As  it  is,  he  has 
lost  a  tire  and  we  have  possibly  lost  a 
customer.'  " 
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CURRENT    POETRY 

THIS  is  a  good  time  and  place  to  spread 
an  announcement  by  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerly  of  a  gift  of  $1,000  which  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  cash  prizes  for  poetry. 

The  above-mentioned  New  York  pub- 
lisher proposes  to  issue  an  annual  volume, 
beginning  with  January,  1913,  called  "  The 
Lyric  Year,"  for  the  encouragement  of 
American  poetry. 

The  anthology  is  to  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred poems  by  one  hundred  American 
authors. 

Contributions  not  exceeding  three  hun- 
dred lines  in  length  are  invited — forms  to 
close  June  1 — and  any  number  of  manu- 
scripts may  be  submitted  by  a  single 
author. 

If  you  are  a  veteran  contributor  you 
will,  of  course,  inclose  a  stamped,  addrest 
envelop  ! 

The  sum  of  $1,000,  donated  by  a  lover 
of  i>oetry  who  wishes  to  remain  anony- 
mous, will  be  paid,  in  a  first  prize  of  $500 
and  two  second  prizes  of  $250  each,  to  the 
authors  of  the  three  poems  chosen  by  the 
judges  as  worthiest  and  best. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  younger  choir 
— and  the  older. 

The  blank-verse  poem  that  we  quote 
below  from  The  Westminster  Gazette,  deals 
with  Julian  "  the  apostate,"  and  Christ  the 
gentle,  compassionate,  terrible  iconoclast. 

There  is  a  dignity  and  authority  in  this 
verse,  a  harmony  and  beauty  that  bring 
to  mind  the  days  not  long  ago,  when 
Stephen  Phillips  was  heralded  ecstatically 
as  a  figure  that  would  soon  dominate  Eng- 
lish poetry.  But  Mr.  Phillips  has  never 
fulfilled  his  early  promise. 

The  Passing  of  Julian 

By  Stephen  Phillips 

{The  Emperor  Julian  "the  Apostate,"  dying  on 
the  battlefield,  exclaimed  "  Vicisti,  O  Galilcee."  He 
fought  the  last  fight  of  dying  paganism  against  the 
Cross.]  , 

The  spear  hath  gone  too  deep;  uplift  me,  friends, 

That  my  last  look  upon  the  earth  be  clear. 

I  leave  you  on  a  disenchanted  world. 

Whence  I  am  not  unwilling  to  depart. 

I  would  not  tarry  amid  groves  awaked 

From  the  old  mystery,  and  awe  of  leaves. 

And  sudden  lights  of  beautiful  faces. 

Startled  m  holy  greenness,  or  from  forms 

Naked  from  pools  disturbed  that  dripping  flee, 

A  grave  and  gentle  spirit,  powerful. 

Hath  brought  in  on  us  gray  reaUty; 

Making  that  beauty  like  a  moon  at  dawn. 

And  the  voice  hath  passed  from  the  waves,  the 

lamentation. 
The  human  music  from  the  ^gean  thrown. 
Ah,  stricken  are  the  horses  of  the  Sun. 
Faded  is  all  the  glory  of  Aurora; 
Thqnder  is  but  a  noise;  that  was  a  voice. 
Do  yo  not  hear  them  still,  the  older  gods. 
Not  all  withdrawn,  tho  sadly  all  withdrawing. 
With  melancholy  soft  departing  voices? 

0  dlspos-sessed,  discrowned,  deposed,  dispersed! 
And  yet  no  lord  of  thunder  or  of  flame. 
Making  this  earth  a  second  Somelc. 

Hath  done  this  thing.     A  flgure  whist  and  still. 
With  woman-touch  for  all  these  troubled  brows. 
And  healing  whispers  for  humanity. 
Wandering,  but  for  a  f(!w  followers. 
Alone,  and  with  no  legions  from  the  West; 
Hath  changed  the  ancujnt  order  of  the  world. 
And  yet  I  ftxil,  even  to  the  very  bones. 
This  newer  glory  given  to  the  world ; 
This  sighing  splendor  and  this  ray  of  U^ars. 
The  upward  laboring  and  the  thorny  path, 
Ending — who  knows? — in  far  invisible  jMjace. 

1  can  appraise,  tho  with  an  alien  will. 

The  swt«t  of  blood,  the  thirst  upon  the  trw. 


The  Howard  Watch 


THE  U.  S.  Postal 
Mail  Service  is  the 
backbone  of  the 
rapid  delivery  of  letters 
in  this  country. 

The  Mail  Trains  are  veri- 
table "post-offices  on  wheels." 

They  collect  mail  from 
practically  every  post-office 
in  the  United  States — and 
they  sort  this  mail  while 
traveling  on  express  schedule 
— Howard  time. 

The  whole  American  busi- 
ness system  is  built  up  on  the 
saving  of  minutes. 

The  man  who  is  unsuccessful  is 
very  likely  one  who  is  never  sure 
what's  o'clock. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log  of  / 
the    Howard  Watch,"  giving  the  record  of  his  own 
Howard  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.     You'll  enjoy  it.     Drop 
us  a  post-card,  Dept.  O,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.    HOWARD   WATCH   WORKS,    Boston,    Mass. 


It  is  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ment— in  habit  of  mind — and  in 
watches. 

Now  and  for  all,  the  HOWARD 
is  the  watch  for  the  man  whose  time 
means  money. 

It  is  admittedly  the  finest  prac- 
tical watch  in  the  world — made  and 
adjusted  to  standards  that  have 
never  been  attained  by  any  other 
timepiece. 

A  HOWARD  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached — from  the  17-jeweI  {double 
roller)  in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss 
Extra  gold-filled  case  at  $40,  to 
the  23-jewel  at  $150  —  and  the 
EDWARD  HOWARD  model  at  $350. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a 
HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOW- 
ARD jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk 
to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to 
know. 
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Expansive  Breathing 

A  book  that  fully  explains 
how  to  vitalize  trie  Blood 
through  proper  breathing. 
Correct  breathing  (both 
sexes)  described  by  dia- 
grams,etc.  Book  contains  64 
pages  of  important  informa- 
tion on  Chest  Expansion, 
Lung  Development  and  Inter- 
nal Exercise,  Includes  Special 
Breathing  Kxerci-ses;  Endors- 
ed by  Physicians  -  Accepted  by 
the  National  Medical  Library. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  10c — 
coin  or  stamps 

P.   Von  Boeckmann,   R.   S. 

1352  TennintI  BIdg. 
103  P»rk  ATe.,       New  York  Citr 


TUTTLE 

Marine  Motors 

For   EverythinR  from   a 
Canoe  to  a  Cruiser 

20  years'  experience 
Unlimited  tliLirantec. 

\Vrite  for  Catalog 

TUTTLE  MOTOR  CO..  222  Stale  St 


Canastota,  N.  Y. 


y"„"o^  NECKWEAR '^t:;:.:^ 

Huro  Silk  Barnthon  Woavo.  Svlid  Colors,  iV  *»■  v>*t\v. 
roversibli'  <>r  "Nul'l  Kan"  Iik(»  cut.  4  in  liAttd,  4-**  in 
lung.     OKM'INK    ONK   POI.I.VK  Qt'MITY     TIN  PHOor 

l,?;7,';,';;.;  2  Scarfs  for  $1.00,  post  paid 

C\ili>r»:— Niivv.  Dani't.   11. li.'.    Pntl.   <)r...ii.    Toimv.i 
,  Purpl...  St.-i-l   Gray,    t'ud.t,    BUi'k.    Wliit.v      SilV    S.»-k« 
rfiiifoifi'd  !f.il»\  t,«'  aiitl  lu'i'l  l.t  limU'h  )wnr(f,  .W  l>ftir. 
Soiul  p(.Mtitl  fiU-  lIUlntrattHl  catAlvHC^"*  aii<t  »nliirlo..t. 


KI.KfTKK- 


CITV    ?*I1.K    CO. 

Scruiilon,  P» 
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What  is  the  Weak 
Part  of  Your 
Bodily  Machine? 

After  all,  what  are  you  but  a  system 
of  mechanism — more  complicated  than 
c\cr  mortal  man  de\  ised. 

Think  how  at  times  you  feel  that 
some  part  of  your  complex  enginery 
is  out  of  order — is  clogged  up  or  has  a 
bad  connection  and  is  working  poorly. 

"The  bellows" 
of  your  body — 
the  lungs — take 
short  puffs  per- 
haps. Or  the 
"engine"  —  the 
heart — is  irreg- 
ular. Or  some- 
thing is  the 
matter  with  the 
conduits  — 
you  know  not 
where.  And  so 
on. 

Wherever  the  trouble  may  be,  the  whole 
system  is  affected.  You  feel  "tired  out"  too 
early  in  the  day.  Or  yon  rise  as  worn  as  when 
you  went  to  bed.  Or  you  say  your  "difjestion 
is  out  of  whack"  oi-  your  "liver  is  sluggish." 

There  is  no  neeJ  for  you  to  face  such  a  seri- 
ous condition.  No  need  for  you  to  go  on 
witii  \  our  machinery  getting  worse  and  worse 
from  day  t»  day. 

You  men  who  lead  more  of  a  business  than 
an  active  outdoor  life  will  find  that  Nature  will 
be  kind  to  ywu  \i  you  will  be  only  half  kind  in 
Nature. 

Nature  does  not  demand  that  vou  give  hours 
to  exercise.      Give  just  a  few  minutes  daily  to 


tlie  proper  treatment  of  the  \ital  inner  muscles 
—  /'.  e.,  those  governors  of  your  bodily  ma- 
chine: the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  intestines, 
etc.  Nature  will  repay  you  in  results  out  of 
all  proportion  to  your  effort. 

The  Thompson  Course 

is  a  rational,  ple.isant  and  easy  means  of  secur- 
ing anti  maintaining  that  reserve  power  which 
your  body  originally  had  and  which  by  unthink- 
ing neglect  you  have  wasted.  Any  manufac- 
turer would  discharge  his  engineer  if  he  found 
him  abusing  tlie  factory  machinery  in  such  a  way 
as  you  doubtless  abuse  your  bodily  machinery. 

My  Course  is  ilifferent  from  any  other  treat- 
ment in  that  it  benefits  (by  natural  movements 
scientifically  applied)  the  vital  jiarts  of  your 
human  system. 

I  offer  you  sometl)ing  tliat  will  benefit  every 
inch  of  your  body  antl  brain  through  every 
minute  of  your  life,  and  I  offer  it  on  free  trial 
terms  that  make  it  impossil)le  for  you  to  lose 
a  penny. 


Let  Me  Give  You  "HUMAN  ENERGY" 

My  book,  "Human  Energy,"  is  a  real  contribution 
to  the  science  of  making  the  most  of  oneself.  It  is 
startling,  yet  obviously  true.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  ni;::i 
free  and  without  obligation  except  to  read  it  as  thou;  . 
it  were  written  by  a  friend.     Please  give  home  address. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  711,  Exchange  BIdg.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Wanted: 


By  the  Board  of  Trade 
BrookavUlo,  Fla, 

The  name  and  attifrf^a  af  fi'try  man  trfio  in  cottnidL- 
€ring  iocaiin^^  or  buying  land  in  FU/rida. 

We  will  (uTif!  l>lrnal^HoUitely  frws  a  valuable  Rook 
of  i-'aota  rliowing  the  dirrereiit  kiutia  of  Boil  lu 
Klorliia;  al»o  tlie  oii|>ortuultljH  in  antl  around 
Ltrooluvllie  for  ImlUHtrioiiH,  ambltluntt  men.  TLc 
linard  of  Trade  liaii  no  land  to  Bell,  but  deulrea  to 
build  up  and  develop  tbis  Mxitlun. 

Around  Ilro<ik»vllle  lien  tbe  largest  solid  body  of 
food  land  in  tbe  Htate.  no  rtcognlzed  by  the  Htate 
I>epartDient  of  AgrlculturL-  and  all  other  autborttltx. 
This  la  knuvMl  as"blKb  haintntM-k"  land,  or  tLanl- 
wood  land.  It  ban  rich,  dark  top  koI I  and  clay  uubitoll 
—high  and  rolllne— no  fertilizer  or  drainage  neces- 
Hary.  \\'e  ratne  the  be*tt  orangeK.  gruiH-  fruit  and 
winter  vegetableK  In  Horlda;  ylililHaH  hiKh  axll.lXiU 
IMrraore  :  landulruj  u^lapted  to  dairy  I  ng  aiicl  all  staple 
crops — our  fariueri)  get  HU  buFlicla  of  com  to  tbe  acre. 

If  yoa  are  thinking  of  baying  land  or  locating  In 
tbe  .Vjutb.  this  In  the  pla<-e  to  come— plenty  of  good 
land  still  to  be  bad  here  at  very  low  prices,  almost  a« 
low  as  ordinary  pine  land;  altitude  300  feet,  no 
Kwampfl  or  marMheK.  Ideal  climate.  perfe<^  health. 
MKKjem  town,  k-IiooIh.  churches,  gooo  roads,  all  con- 
veniences— and  every iKxiy  making  money, 

I>f)  not  buy  la'nd.  or  clKxjHe  a  location  nntll  yon 
have  read  our  ]t<M>k  of  Fnot»».  We  have  tlie  op. 
pi>rtunltles.  but  nee^l  new  citizens,  new  settlers  and 
new  capital  to  develop  them.  You  can  1*6  Indepen- 
d.iit  here  with  modest  capltaL  Write  today  for 
llook  of  Facts. 
BOARO  OF   TWAPg,   Be«  en4   Brooliavllle.  Pl». 


The  death  that  called  the  dead  out  of  their  graves 

To  wander,  not  unrecognized,  the  .streets. 

I  acquiesce.  I  liow  down,  and  1  pass. 

O  Thou  hast  conquered,  (iahlean!      I 

Have  fought  my  last  against  thee  and  1  yield. 

But  ah,  my  f'riglited  woods,  and  emptied  groves, 

Unhaunted  meres,  and  thou  great  ocean  dumb. 

Lo  friends,  one  leans  aliove  nie  as  I  die, 

The  tender  aspect  of  my  Onuiueror. 

We  all  remember  what  the  old  copy- 
hook  taught  us  about  truth  that  was 
crusht  to  earth.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
who  have  never  read  Coventry  Patmore's 
version  of  this  theme.  He  called  it 
"  Magna  Est  Veritas  ": 

Here  in  this  little  bay, 

Kull  of  tumultuous  life  and  great  repose. 

Where,  twice  a  day. 

The  ptirposeless,  glad  ocean  comes  and  goes. 

Inder  high  clilTs,  and  far  from  the  huge  town. 

I  sit  me  down. 

For  want  of  me  the  world's  course  will  not  fail. 

When  all  its  work  is  done,  the  lie  shall  rot : 

The  truth  is  great,  and  shall  prevail 

When  none  cares  whether  it  prevail  or  not . 

In  the  current  Harper's  we  find  this 
same  proverb  stated  in  the  terms  of  an- 
other poem — this  time  by  Edith  M. 
Thomas.  The  fourth  line  profanely  sug- 
gests that  truth  can  "  come  back." 

The  White  Magician 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

They  put  a  price  upon  my  head, 

They  set  their  hounds  upon  my  track ; 

From  land  to  land  my  blood  was  shed, 
I  died  the  death — yet  I  came  back. 

Me  in  my  grave  on  high  they  spurned — 

Upon  a  gihhet-hill  how  drear! 
Or  else  my  bruised  flesh  they  burned 

And  flung  the  ash-motes  far  and  near. 

In  flowers  that  crowntnl  the  gibbet-hill. 
In  plains  green-fostered  from  my  dust, 

I  troubled  them  with  Beauty  till 
I  rose  again — as  rise  1  must. 


I  rose  again,  tlie  Truth  to  show — 

To  set  them  free,  botli  them  and  theirs. 

Not  yet!  they  would  not  have  it  .so. 
My  dtmth  for  me  new  birth  prepares. 


They  hunt  me  still  from  life  to  life. 

But.  uiiderborne.  and  in  mj-  grave. 
Around  the  world  wakes  lofty  strife, 

.\nd  winds  and  tides  about  me  rave! 

"Who  killed  our  White  Magician — who?" 
One  cries  to  other,  shtmning  blame. 

"  He  earner  to  sift  us  through  and  through, 
To  try  our  gold  by  erueial  flame!" 

1  I  hear  tlu-m.      (In  my  grave  I  hear, 

Or  blown  in  ash-mote,s  far  and  wide.) 
They  know  me  not,  when  I  appear — 
They  only  know,  when  I  have  died! 

When  me,  as  Truth,  they  think  they  kill, 
I  wait  for  them      I  will  not  fail: 

I  trouble  them  with  Hiuiuty  still   .   .   . 
For  my  White  Magic  must  prevail. 

A  brief  "  requies  "  sincerely    done    and 
printed  in  Ilnrixrs  Wcekli/. 

Requies 

By  Wii.lia.m  Macdonald 

I  know  not  where  you  are  to-night, 
Nor  how  these  hours  are  sped : 

If  now  you  taki;  and  give  delight 
Or  bear  a  weary  head. 

Nay.  there  is  joy  when  victory's  won, 

When  trouble's  ended,  rest. 
So  should  you  hold,  your  ta.sk  well  done. 

All  Heaven  within  your  breast. 
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And  almost  I  could  wish  you  glad 
To  have  slain  my  love  so  well; 

Yet  fear  the  silence  makes  you  sad 
And  j'ou  will  never  tell — 

Yet  fear  some  memory  may  remain, 

Even  as  there  bides  in  me 
An  aftersense  of  outworn  pain, 

The  ebb  of  misery. 

I  only  know  the  night  blows  chill 

Beneath  the  stars  serene: 
And  you  and  my  soul  are  living  still 

And  the  wide,  dark  world  between! 

This  poem  in  Everybody's  about  the 
Chicago  River  proves  that  the  alembic  of 
the  poet's  imagination  can  distil  beauty 
from  the  ugliest  subject. 

The  Chicago 

By  Charlton  Lawrence  Edholm 

They  have  bound  me  with  bridges. 

With  tunnels  burrowed  under  me! 

Incessant,  imresting. 

All  day  and  all  night 

Traffic  roars  over  me. 

And  my  uplook  to  the  blessed  sky 

Is  barred  with  girders,  cables,  stacks. 

My  banks,  with  docks  close  hedged. 

Inexorably 

Hem  me  in. 

Vacantly, 

Tlu-ough  smoke  and  floating  smudge. 

The  Sun  looks  down  upon  me 

Like  the  bleared  eye  of  an  old,  old  man 

No  outcast  of  the  gutters 

.Slinks  by  more  .soiled  than  I, 

Polluted  within  and  without! 

But  on  my  shackled  breast  I  bear 

(^orn  and  iron,  lumber  and  coal. 

The  little  children  of  India  eat  of  my  wheat: 

i\Iy  hunber  .shelters  the  stricken  of  Me.ssina; 

Ten  million  wheels  are  set  a-whirl  with  my  coal; 

The  iron  that  burdens  me  forms  a  ready  tool. 

Fit  for  the  hand  of  man. 

What  singer  can  sing  of  me  one  low-keyed  .song? 

The  Hud.son.  the  Khine,  the  Danube,  the  Nile, 

All  these,  all  these  have  their  poets. 

As  beautiful  women  their  lovers. 

Fringed  with  vineyards  and  stately  gardens. 

Castles  and  temples  are  their  jewels. 

And  song  is  theirs  by  right! 

But  I? 

Soiled  am  I  and  bracki.sh 

As  sweat  on  the  brow  of  a  workman! 

But  the  broad  ships  that  weight  my  breast 

Are  like  iron  medals  with  these  words  wrought: 

"FoK  Service." 

Therein  alone  is  my  glory: 

I  serve;   I  serve. 


sends    a    valentine     to 
the    James     Whitcomb 


Will  C'arleton 
Heaven — one  of 
Riley  kind. 

It  may  seem  captious  and  caviling  to 
suggest  that  "  infer  "  (in  the  second 
stanza)  doesn't  belong  to  the  aristocracy  of 
words  and  that  the  use  of  "  glee  "  and 
"  bask  "  is  slightly  too  evident  a  conces- 
sion to  the  rime. 

The  poem  is  from  the  columns  of 
Harper'n  Weekly. 

A  Valentine  to  Heaven 

By   Wili,  Carleton 

I  know  not  how  these  lines  to  .send. 

Dear  soul  that  took  the  starward  flight — 
And  yet  our  Fjust  a  hope  doth  lend 

That  thou  canst  read  me  as  I  write. 
And  if  not  so.  thou  yet  wilt  know 

These  whispers  that  art;  thine  and  mine: 
For  (iod  hath  ways  to  make  it  so — 

And  ihou  shall   he  my  valentine. 


Combination  Set  —  Consists  of  Triple  Silver  Plated  Razor ;  Metal  Box  containing  12  double-edged  Blades^ 

Telescope  Pattern  Badger  Hair  Shaving  Brusli  ;  Stick  Gillette  Siiaving  Soap  in  Triple  Silver  Plated  Holder; 

Velvet  lined,  Morocco  Leather  Covered  Case,  $6.00. 

Selling  the  World  Over 
Fast  as  yve  can  make  them 

HERE  —  in  a  little  leather  case  so  compact  that 
it  will  slip  in  a  coat  pocket  —  is  everything 
you  need  for  a  clean  velvet  shave  every  day. 
No  stropping,  no  honing,  no  fuss  and  no  trouble. 

Do  you  wonder  that  thousands  of  men  who  already  have  Gillette  Stand- 
ard Sets  are  buying  this  handy  combination  ?  Whether  traveling  or  at 
home  it  is  a  daily  convenience — so  easy  to  get  at,  so  quickly  put  aw^ay. 
If  you  have  never  ow^ned  a  Gillette,  you  can  not  do  better  than  start 
now^  with  our  six  dollar  combination — soap,  brush,  holder,  blades. 
Everything  complete  in  v.elvet-lined,  grain-leathered  case 
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Gillette 

Safety  Razor 


For  sate  in  forty  thousand  retail  stores  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe 


No  Stropping 


No    Honing 


KNOWN  TH  E 


WORLD  OVER 


sA::m^.^^<mii 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY  22  West  Second  Street,  BOSTON 


CookSBy  Electricity 


Only 


minutes  current  from  an 
ordinary  lamp  socket 
starts  a 

SiiTHilliideas  BaalRc  StSvi 

Imprisoned  heat  cooks  the 

fnofl,  our"water-8eale(l''ovens 

kcfplnc  all  the    rich,  savorv 

Iliivor.    Improves   the   liest   of 

food.     Kleotrlcally  lieated  (rrhl 

(lie  lAateFrieiianU  foastaperjectlu. 

)vcri  lioilM,  y.'afcfs  tiiirf  '<<)«,</», cbeiip- 

■r  than  tfus.    Saves  Kuel,  Time,  Ucut, 

Money,  TemiH*r  ami  Ivner^y 

Sold  direct  to  i/oii 

ut  Factory  prIceH. 

Oet    our    CuUiloi; 

Detraittireless  Stove  Co 


The   Correct   Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Men   and    Women— <-<>in)uii'-s    btivuKtU 
v>*itli  ll'.'htn*'>s:  era-.'o  and  flmsh  with  coinpai't- 
n<'S&.     (^luility  of  matt'rial  and  constinrtioii  ieivt> 
tiirabilily.     It  fiiituwiies  thr  practical  sii^trfstions 
oi  skilled  ri4lrri»  :itu\  ntir  :{0  vt-ais'  iiianufa«'tiirJii|C 
oxprri'-nrt-       seuii  for  ill  list  rtitrd    wscriptnir 
t*a/(i/'n;"'"    /•  t/h'iii'/  t)if  minifs  of  nuiin/  pr<»tniiir'i(  nfitt  s 

The  Melilb»ch  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chcmbtri  St..  New  York  City 


107  Jeff er<OD  Are  , 


Detroit,  Mich 


Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  GF  VOUR  NAME  ^  OR 

*•''  COHPfR     PLAIt.     IH     CORRICI     SCBIPt  I  .fcU 

INC   QUALITY    MUST   PLIASI    TOU   Ot    VOU«    MOBIT   HIPUBOIO 

MMPH  C«IIOS    OH    WtOOiNG      WVITATIONS  UPOti  BeOUtST 

:uno«..       HOSKJNS         PHILA. 
912  Ckcitont  M 
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Another  Baby  Saved 
by  Holstein  Cows'  Milk 

A.  M.  Harvey,  Red  Oak.  Iowa,  tells  what  Holstein 
Cows"  Milk  IS  doing  for  his  baby  : — 

"Our  baby  has  made  splemlid  progress 
on  the  Holstein  Milk.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  ha-i  we  not  found  out  about  the 
Holstein  Milk,  our  baby  would  never 
have  lived." 

If  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  milk  of  the  normal 
mother  is  the  ideal  food  for  her  infant,  you  willreadily 
see  that  Holstt-in  Milk,  its  nearest  substitute,  is  the 
only  suitable  milk  for  the  "bottle  baby."' 

Ordinary  milk,  with  its  excess  of  butter  fat,  is  entire- 
ly unfit  for  the  delicate  stomach  of  a  young  baby  and 
the  more  dangerous  because  the  fat  instead  of  Dein" 
finely  emulsified  (or  broken  up)  as  in  Holstein  Milk 
is  in  the  form  of  large  fat  globules  which  do  not  yield 
to  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids  but  make  tough 
greasy  curds  in  the  baby's  stomach. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  Holstein 
Milk,"  and  let  us  know  if  your  milk-man  cannot  sup- 
ply you  with  Holstein  Cows'  Milk. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

16-L  American  BIdg.,  Brattleboro.  Vermont 


MAKES  A 
PHONOGRAPH 
SOUND  LIFELIKE 


The  Morse  Clarifier 

a  remarkable  Utile  device  th.it  fitb 
in  tube  l>etween  reproducer  and 
horn  of  any  make  of  machine.  It 
renders  the  sound  loud,  clear,  life- 
likcandelinii 


I  Hiites  that  un- 
pleas.int  nif-t.iUic  effect.  It  fibs  aioui:  frit  want. 
Can  Ik:  inserted  in  a  niinuie  and  is  evf  rl.tstin^ 

»1.00  MAILED  PREPAID  ?e»«i  d^""'" 

'  2c   stamps    oi 

check  at  oar  risk.  Guaranteed  absolutely 
satisfactory  or  money  refunded. 

Slate  wtirthrr  ior  Victor.  Victor  Victrola, 
Ellison  with  rubber  or  metal  connection,  Co- 
lumbia disc  or  cylinder. 

Inlorm.ttion  ,-ind  circular  matter  free. 

HORSI^  BROTHERS,  Maimfactorers  and  Dislribaters 
4t.t  Lumber  Exchange.  Minoeapolis,  Mino. 


Pat.  Jan.  16-'12 


Big  1912  Model  J 
Oak  Refrigerator^ 
Opal  Glass  Lmed 

Direct  from  Factory 
to  Vser 

The  eiteriiir  iHKoIid 
oak.      The    food    com- 

fiartment  and  door  are 
incd  with  the  f:<nioiia 
opal    kI)Ihm.  7-16-inch 
thick.      '■  Hettcr    than 
marble.*  '  l>p»l 
kIuh«    Ih   the  raoNt 
HHiiitarv  lininK  pro- 
duce'!    by    science. 
It  IB  as  easily  wa>>h. 
chI    as    a    piine    of 
kIa'"    ■•oiilile  re- 
frliceral  Inn  ri-oiii 
f\i'ry     iH.iiiiil  i»f  lo. 
Im  KltPii  by  oureiclu- 

Bi%"e  svHtem  of  construe-         Mr.ASi-RF,.*IK,N'ls 
tion  Hplirhl  4.->  in.  width  :!n  In.  It.'iith 

•-■I   In.     If..  <'n|iurllv,   1(1(1  Ills. 

The  Wickes  1912  Model 

No.  230,  Only  $31.75 

(V.nfr.mii.  in  .v-ry  rpiiprct  to  till-  liiifh  utandardn  net  by  Thr- 
Bniniiwick-Ball«-<;„ll(.n(ii.rC..nii>any.  manufactun-m  f..r  ov.i 
«0  jcam  Til.'  nam.-  hiirk  of  tliin  ri:fri|5orat«r  la  tlie  hii;li('«t 
ioauraiic*  of  ita  ni.-rit. 

Our  .noney-llnck<iunrant).  Your  money  r<'riiii(l- 
ed  If  the  Wirk.-a  Is  ri'it  rxactly  aa  ri-|frc!M;nt.*d 

I'.m  buu  thf.    Wirkes    li'/rigi-ralor   rilrect  from    the 
ffictnry  at  nrt'talfttrtoru  pru'f'S. 
Tile  Kxtt-rior    4;<Tiiian-Mllv<>rTrlniiiieil 


■  f  ^l^;^■^;lt■ll 


.|...  n.lU    |.. 


■I 


$45 


Send  for  Free  Beautiful  Art  Catalog 

It  ihows  yfM  the  fam..iiii  Wiik.»  K.frigcratora  of  all  «iz.  - 
Inside  and  out.      Ouarant«-.rd  and  Hold  by 

Tlie  Bmotwick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

'  K>l«hll>h..d  0.1  r  *l(t  Trar. 

Ilepl.  'it.  av:  t-:('JH  •<.U:iba«li  A\e..  Chleatro 

Kepi.  Vit,  v:it-:i.'>  \V  .  :tt>iiil  M..  \eivlork 

i:il)-l.1'J  t.  Milh    A\...  (  Inrlnnall.  Ohio  I2(ii 


But  if  by  some  good  messenger 

This  word  must  .seek  thy  cherished  name, 
Thy  heart.  1  hope,  will  yet  infer 

Wherefrom  the  eartlily  message  came: 
Some  little  ways  of  thought  or  phrase — 

Some  hidden  tlirill  'twixt  line  and  line, 
That  we  two  knew  in  olden  days — 

Will  tell  who  wrote  the  valentine. 

Sweet  one,  they  cannot  make  me  fear 

That  stately  Heaven  can  check  thy  glee. 
Or  bar  me  from  the  comrade  cheer 

That  made  the  earth  like  Heaven  to  me! 
For  e'en  amid  thy  toil  to  rid 

Of  pain  and  sin  our  suff 'ring  race. 
Oft  came  the  merry  laugh  unhid. 

That  never  lost  its  girlhood  grace. 

So  while  the  silver  jest  goes  round. 

And  while  the  air  gives  gold  of  mirth, 
I  feel  thy  heart  may  yet  be  found 

Among  the  merriments  of  earth: 
Heaven  were  a  task,  could  I  not  bask 

Within  that  merry  glance  of  thine: 
And  so.  'mid  smiles  and  tears,  I  ask 

Thee.  Dear,  to  be  my  valentine! 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  one  experiences 
more  of  pain  or  pleasure  from  the  poems 
that  stir  up  memories  of  "  the  days  that 
are  no  more." 

We  take  this  first  hint  of  spring  "  In 
Lilac  Time  "  from  The  Delineator.  We 
have  Charles  Hanson  Towne  to  thank,  no 
doubt,  for  the  good  poetry  that  is  now  ap- 
pearing in  that  magazine. 

Jn  Lilac  Time 

By  Madison  C.\wein 

Through  orchards  of  old  apple-trees 
That  Spring  makes  musical  with  bees: 
By  garden  ways  of  vines  and  flowers. 
Where  twittering  sweet,  the  bird-bo.x  towers 

And  swallows  sun  their  plumes — 
The  path  leads  winding  to  the  gate. 
Hung  with  its  rusty  chain  and  weight. 
That  opens  on  a  lilac-walk. 
Where  dreams  of  love  and  memories  talk. 

Born  of  the  dim  perfumes. 

Th(!  old  house  stands  with  porches  wide 
And  locust-trees  on  either  side: 
Its  windows,  kindly  as  the  eyes 
Of  friendshi]).  smiling  at  the  skies. 

Each  side  its  open  door. 
Beside  its  steps  May-lilies  lift 
Hcll'd  sprays  of  .snow  in  dril't  on  drift. 
And  in  the  door,  a  lily  too, 
Again  she  stands — the  one  he  knew 

In  days  that  are  no  more. 

Again  he  meets  her,  brown  of  hair. 
Among  the  clustered  lilacs  there. 
The  sun  is  set;   the  blue  dusk  falls; 
A  nesting  bird  another  calls; 

A  star  leaps  in  th(!  sky: 
Again  he  breathes  the  lilac  scent 
And  rose;   again  her  head  is  bent; 
And  oh!   again,  beside  the  gate. 
To  see  the  round  moon  rise  they  wait. 

Before  they  kiss  good-by. 

Long  years  have  pas.sed:    the  times,  since  I  hen, 
Hav(!  changed — and  custorns  too.  anfl  men: 
But  silt!  has  never  changed  to  him. 
Nor  has  that  house,  .so  old  and  dim. 

Where  once  they  said  good-by. 
That  place,  which  Spring  keejjs  ever  fair 
Through  memories  pf  her  face  and  hair — 
Unchanged,  like  some  immortal  rim<'. 
When?  evermore  'tis  lilac  time. 

And  love  can  never  die. 


tkdS^B^kj 


iiiiiiiC  'iC<'ii''ik'l'!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll' 
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LOW  PRICES 


for  tills 
hiindHome 


FENCE 


100  other  styles.    Many  cheaper  than  wood — all  bf-tter.     For  Lawns, 
Cimrcti'H,  ParkH,  etc.     Write  for  Putterii  Book  ami  npecial  offer. 
THE  WARD  FENCK  CO..        Box  877,        DKCATUR,  IND. 


Fixed  Income 

The  certainty  of  a  definite  in- 
come is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  investment  bond. 
The  owner  of  a  well  secured  bond 
does  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
condition  of  the  market,  as  the 
interest  from  his  investment 
comes  to  him  as  a  fixed  amount 
with  unfailing  regularity. 

In  considering*the  investment 
of  funds,  this  element  of  absolute 
definiteness  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

If  you  are  contemplating  an 
investment,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
suggest  a  list  of  well  secured 
bonds  which  produce  fixed  in- 
comes of  from  4%  to  6%. 

GuarantyTrust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 


Fifth  Avenue  Branch, 
5th  Ave.  &  43d  St. 


London  Office, 
33  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -     -    $23,000,000 
Deposits 156,000,000 


A    QUARTER   CENTURY 
BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 

Over  Five   Minion   Free   Samples 

Given  Away  Eacit  Year. 

The     Constant     and     Increasing 

Sales  From  Samples  Proves 

the  Genuine  Merit  of 

ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE. 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 


7r// 


l 


"In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Fool-Ease." 


Allen's  Foot=Ka8e,  the   antiseptic  ( 
powder  lorthe  feel.    Are  you  a  trifle  < 
sensitive  about  the  size  of  your  ahocs'?  i 
Many  people  wear  sUoes  a  size  smaller  j 
l)y   shaking   Allen's    Foot-Ease   into  ( 
them.    Just  the  thing  tor  Aching,  hot  \ 
feet  and  for  Breaking  in  New  Shoes. 
I  f  you  have  tired,  swollen ,  tender  feet,  < 
,  Allen's  Fool- Ease  gives  instant  relief. 
We   have  over    ao,000    testimonials.  ( 
TRY  IT  TO-DAY.     Sold   everywhere,  J 
25c.    Do  not  accept  any  subslitute. 
FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE  sent  by  mail. 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,   LE  ROY.  N.  Y. 


THIS  MACHINE 
MAKES  MEN 

MONEY 


It  enabled  me  to  build 
a  big  confectionery  husU 
ness  in  my  home  town. 
This  machine  makes  Pop- 
corn Crispettes.  a  new- 
delicious— delightful  confec- 
tion. I  earned  my  money  making  and  selling 
Crispettes.  It  you  will  write  me  today  I'll  tell 
you  how  1  did  it  and  tell  you  how  to  start  If  you 
follow  instructions  you  should  make  moie  money 
this  winter  and  next  summer  than  you  ever 
dreamed  ol 

Every  Time  You  Take   in  a  Nickle 

You  Make  Almost  Four  Cents  Profit 

Bomnwhero  in  your  town  isBBmall  Btorc— a  half -store 

— a  «tore  window— or  a  nook  where  >ou  can  set  up 

.vour  machine  and  m.iko  j  Htaml  ready   to 

rm.ney.    Or  >ou  curi  Btart  "^^      licli.  you 

at  homo — eBtabliBh  jobbing  ip-^  - 

connectionH — Hell  to  retailers 

and  make  a  fat  profit.     Making;  . 

money  isn't  half  as  hard  as  it 

BcemH.    At  least  investiRato  my 

proposition.    Write  today,  it  only 

a  postal  curd. 

W.  Z.  LONG, 
479  High  Street.  Sprinsfield.  Ohio 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


THL    IRREPRESSIBLE    IRWINS 

WILL  and  Wallace  Irwin  are  extraor- 
dinar>'  literary  geniuses  if  we  are  to 
believe  what  James  Montgomery  Flagg, 
the  artist,  says  about  them  in  The  Amer- 
ican Magazine.  WUl's  specialty  is  re- 
porting big  things,  going  out  on  the  firing- 
line,  while  Wallace  views  men  and  affairs 
more  from  a  distance,  and  turns  off  pro- 
digious quantities  of  verse  and  prose.  Mr. 
Flagg  says  one  of  them  is  thirty-six  years 
old  and  the  other  thirty-eight,  he  knows  not 
which.  They  came  to  New  York  from 
California. 

They  naturally  colleged  and  wrote  and 
«dited  out  there,  but  the  lotus-leaf  salad, 
which  is  the  principal  article  of  diet  along 
that  coast,  began  to  pall  on  these  stout, 
blond  literary  geniuses,  so  here  they  are. 

When  I  say  blond  I  hasten  to  qualify. 
Not  the  pink-and-white  godforbid  blond, 
but  the  Pongee — they  are  pongee  color, 
hair  and  all.  Will's  pongee  hair  crackles 
and  curls  on  the  edge  of  his  "  Inspiration 
Point,"  but  manages  to  behave  more  or 
less  on  the  rest  of  the  reservation,  while 
Wallace's  pongee  nap  rolls  over  and  lies 
down  respectably.     Society  hair. 

Their  foreheads  have  the  true  Pacific 
Slope,  but  are  very  high.  Ten-inch 
upholstery. 

Wallace  has  those  Peking  eyes — Bill's 
-are  a  fast  blue.  The  brothers  have  power- 
ful and  pointed  chins.  Like  eggs.  When 
they  talk  through  their  good-looking  white 
teeth  Dave  Belaseo  himself  could  not  pro- 
duce a  more  realistic  effect  of  the  wireless 
in  operation.  These  young  men  (both 
boys  members  of  this  club)  snap  out  ideas 
sixty  to  the  minute — and  the  C  Q.  D. 
signal  is  not  in  their  code-book.  Will  was 
star  reporter  on  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
at  that  time  Wallace  was  wTiting  a  poem 
a  day  for  The  Globe — he  kept  that  up  for 
a,  year.  But  that  was  nothing.  They 
wanted  him  to  write  the  whole  paper  in 
verse,  but  he  found  it  would  cut  into  his 
lunch-hour. 

Will  has  stated  that  a  severe  illness  at  a 
critical  time  saved  him  from  Harvard. 

Will  was  managing  editor  of  McClure's 
Magazine  at  one  time  and  so  became  M. 
R.  D.,  Doctor  of  Muck  Raking.  He  chased 
the  Demon  Rum  to  its  adulterated  lairs 
all  over  the  country  for  CoUier'n. 

Wallace  created  Hashimura  Togo,  whose 
screamingly  funny  letters  of  a  Japanese 
School  Boy  were  for  quite  a  while  believed 
to  be  written  by  a  bona  fide  Jap,  so  truly 
Japanese  were  they  in  character. 

Wallace  writes  a  great  deal  of  .satire, 
and  politics  and  politicians  are  his  favorite 
subject.  His  rimes  on  many  leading  men 
have  made  the  whole  country  laugh.  The 
persons  at  whom  his  humorous  verses  an* 
aimed  usually  squirm  when  struck,  for 
Mr.  Irwin's  verbal  bullets  usually  go 
straight  to  the  target.     Mr.  Flagg  adds: 

When  Collier's  wanted  the  inside  history 
and  a  critique  of  all  the  prominent  news- 
papers in  the  United  States,  a  flabbergast- 


^U  ^^^Housekeepers 

Now  Testify  to  the 
Wonderful  Merits  of 

the  ^Ci^&M^  Fireless  Cooker 


MADAM,  please  do  not  consider  the  saving  of  75%  of 
your  fuel  bill — 75%  of  your  time — half  your  work — 
food  75%  better  cooked,  as  being  all  of  the  merits 
of  my  Fireless  Cooker.  The  great  convenience  is  another 
large  factor,  so  write  thousands  of  users — the  convenience 
of  placing  your  food  in  the  cooker,  the  shutting  up  of  your 
hot  kitchen  and  going  to  the  club,  matinee,  shopping,  calling, 
getting  out  of  doors  and  coming  home  to  find  your  meal  most 
deliciously  and  perfectly  cooked,  without  the  slightest  chance  of 
burning  or  drying  up,  or  being  under-  or  over-done. 

Let  Me  Prove  These  Things  to 
You   For   a   Month    at   My   Risk 


I  am  the  original  fireless  cooker  man,  selling 
direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  I  have  made 
and  sold  more  cookers  than  all  other  cooker 
concerns  combined  three  times  over.  It  is  because, 
first  my  cooker  is  the  most  practical,  hygienic 
rapid  fireless  cooker  made,  and  second— because  I  sell 
it  at  factory  prices,  saving  you  from  V^  toj^  in  cost. 

Then  you  don't  need  to  keep  my  cooker  if  it  doesn't 
prove  all  my  claims  for  it,because  I  allow  a  f  u)  1  month's 
trial  in  your  owr   home  at  n>y   risk — your   money 

I  Am  Making  a  Special 
Price  On   10,000  Cookers 

Let  Me  Mail  You  Prices 

and  This  Free  Book  of 

125   Famous   F|ireless 

Cooker   Recipes 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low  direct 
prices  I  make  you,  so  low  that  you  will 
not  think  of  being  without  a  cooker— 
the  most  convenient  thing  in  the  house, 
when  you  have  read  my  book.  Write 
me  today.  I  will  gladly  mail  you  the 
book  of  recipes  and  quote  you  prices. 

Remember,  I  ship  promptly  and  save 
you  money  on  the  best  fireless  cooker 
ever  made,  the  old,  original  RAPID. 
Why  take  chances  on  any  other  cooker 
when  over  100.000  users  point  the  way 
to  sure  success  with  the  RAPID? 

Wm.  CAMPBELL,  Pre.. 

Wm.  Campbell  Co. 


back  if  the  cooker  is  not  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Description:  Metal  throughout,  including  nests 
and  covers,  no  pads  or  cushions  to  absorb  odors ; 
cooking  utensils  all  highest  grade  aluminum,  com- 
partments aluminum  finish,  rust  proof  with  proper 
care.  Steams,  stews,  bakes,  broils,  fries,  and  boils 
all  kinds  of  meats,  breakfast  cereals,  vegetables,  etc. 
Also  finest  thing  made  for  use  as  cold  storage  for 
ices,puddin|:;s, 
custards,  etc. 


Dept.  350 


Detroit,  Mich. 


All  cement  floors  need  Dexter  Brothers 

Petrifax  Cement  Coating 

There  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  powdering. 
Two  coats  of  Petrifax  pive  a  haril  surface  that 
will  not  crack  or  peel.  Washable,  and  prevents 
spotting  from  oil  or  grease.  Especially  adapted 
to  use  in  garages,  factories,  hospitals,  g-\-mna- 
siuins  and  public  buildings.  Made  in  white  and 
several  shades.  Write  for  an  interestiflg' booklet. 

DEXTER  BROS.  CO.,  117  Broad  St. ,  Boston,  Man. 

1133  Broadway.  N.  Y.     218  Race  Si..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

."tfitkirs  of  Dexter  /jVcv.  English  Shingle  Stains. 

.Vi.KNrs:  H.  M.  Hooker  (.'(>., C"hic.ico;farolin.i  Tort- 

l.iiul  t'LiiHiuCo.,  lliriiiintrh.im <"t  MoniKoiiier>',  Al.i.. 

I.ickscnvilli',  Kl.i.,  Charleston,  .S,  C.,  Nf*  Orlt-.uis, 

Li.,  .iiul  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Shcrm.in  KimKill.  San  Kran- 

s<o.  Cal.:  Iloffsrhl.icrcr  ."i  (^l.,  Hotioliilu.  and  Hcilcrs. 
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Protection  from  Fire  and  Theft 
at  Small  Cost 


^~  Years  of    experimenting    in    the 

S=>  largest  Metal  Furniture   factories 

"^  in  the  world  has  produced  a  roomy, 

^^  fire-resisting  and  theft-proof  safe 

^5  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  any 

^p  office.    With  an  adjustable  interior, 

^=  adaptable  to    each  customer's    filing 

^g  system,  it  is  more  convenient  in  use 

^=  than  safes  that  cost  four  times  more. 

I    Art 

2  Safes 

.^3  are  built  with  double  walls  of  heavy  plate 

^^  steel,  double    lined    throughout   with  as- 

«=^  bestos.    Joints  are  welded— no  cracks   or 

^^  crevices  to  open.      Walls   are  reinforced 

'^^^  to  prevent  warping  under   extreme  heat. 

•—^  An  air    chamber    insulation    extends  all 

:^r~  around— rte  best  known  fire  relardent. 

^^T''  "Art  Metal"  Safes  with  interior  tittiuKs 

^=  for  all  sizes  and  stvles   of  filing  systems 

^^.  can  be  supplied  from    <nir  factory    stgck. 

^^  Samplesareon  exhibition  at  our  branches 

"^g  and  agencies  in  all  large  cities. 

^  Built  to  Order  Work 

^Y=^  We  have  unequalled  facilities  for  build- 

^^p;  ijig  I'*  order  complete  equipment  in  Steel 

^--^  and  Bronze  for  public    buihlines,  banks. 

■g^r-*  librarieH    and     offices.      Plans    aud    esti- 

_jg=^  mates  furnished. 
^^  Send  for  Catalog  L>-'i 

9-  ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  GO. 

^  JAMESTOWN,  N.   Y. 

^^"  Branrh  Offlcps  :    New    York,    ('hiriif>-o«     RoNton, 

^^^    .  Washlnffton,  IMltAbiirg,  kamtasCity,  I.uh  An^eli'h, 

'i*?^-,  SuiiOuii.         Agencies  tierywherc. 


Distinctive 
Features 

Regularly  finished  in 
•'Art  Metal"  Olive  green 
enamel,  neatly  striped 
in  gold.  Other  finishes 
to  order.  Combination 
lock.  Doors  swin«  liack 
against  sides.  Mounted 
!n  swivel  casters— easily 
moved  about.  Outside 
measures.  39  3-8  x  64  3-16 
X  23  1-2  inches.  Inside 
clears.  36  1-8  x  66  1-2  x  20 
inches. 


Adjustable 
"^  Pigeonholes 

Shelves  and  partitions 
slip  into  place  without 
the  use  of  tools,  making 
any  pigeonhole  or  com- 
partment desired.  You 
can  build  an  interior 
just  as  you  want  it. 


Fitted  with 
Sectional 
Cabinets 

The  interior  admits  any 
combination  or  arraime- 
raent  of  "Art  W.tal" 
sectional  steel  filiiij,' ci.b- 
inels.  providiun  just  the 
conveniences  that  each 
cu-tomer's  tiling  system 
requires. 


I^Hft,i*l^ 


Bronchial  Troches 

A  remedy  of  superior  merit  for  Coughs,  Hoarse- 
ness and  irritation  of  throat,  giving  wonderful 
relief  in  Lung  Troubles,  Bronchitis  and  Asthma. 
Free  from  opiates  or  any  harmful  ingredient. 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


GEM  VENTILATORS  x^A^^A^/k 


Siifeeuiird  your  henlth  bv  using  a  Gem  Ventilator.  In- 
stantly adjustftble  to  windows  of  different  widths.  Pre- 
vents draughts,  riiin.  snow  and  dust 

Ask  your  vearfst  harttwarf  dealer  or  irrite  for  I'uUii  r. 

GEM  VENTILATOR  COMPANY.  Boston,  Mass. 


ing  job.  Will  up  and  did  it — and  did  it  a 
beautiful  seal-brown,  too.  Hearst  threat- 
ened to  arrest  Will  and  Robert  Collier  on 
the  day  Collier's  printed  the  article  about 
Hearst.  Will  stayed  a  day  longer  in  the 
city  than  he  had  intended  so  as  not  to  miss 
the  arrest  and  had  a  photographer  hired 
to  get  a  picture  of  Collier  and  himself 
manacled  together  and  being  led  into  the 
Tombs.  Will  was  rather  cut  up  about  it 
when  the  arrest  didn't  come  off. 

The  Irwin  brothers'  middle  name  is  En- 
thusiasm. They  have  large  drawing  ac- 
counts at  the  Day  and  Night  Bank  of 
Ideas  and  their  check-books  are  always  in 
use. 

When  one  considers  that  their  names  are 
so  often  linked  together  it  seems  curious 
that  they  have  never  met  !  They  ha\e  so 
much  in  common,  including  physical  re- 
semblance, two  parents,  enviable  reputa- 
tions, the  free  use  of  Central  Park,  volup- 
tuous figures,  and  many  other  perquisites. 

If  there  had  not  been  an  earthquake  in 
»San  Francisco  for  Bill  to  WTite  the  story  of 
he  probably  could  have  produced  one — 
perhaps  by  getting  under  the  asphalt  and 
pushing  it  up.  Now  Wallace  is  different — 
he  could  and  did  describe  the  Spanish  War 
just  as  it  never  hajjpened  without  leaving 
liis  boudoir.  And  Collirr'ti  printed  it.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  they  liked  it. 

It's  all  quite  simple,  this  brother  act. 
They  have  cornered  the  market  in  poetry 
ami  prose. 

It  is  fortunate  that  they  were  not  trip- 
lets or  Walter  Irwin  would  be  doing  all  the 
illustrating  of  the  magazines — and  the 
Wickersham  would  get  'em  !  I 


COVELL'S  MAGIC   COLLAR-BUTTON 

A  COLLAR-BUTTON  was  to  George 
B.  Covell,  of  New  York  City,  what 
the  wonderful  lamp  was  to  Aladdin.  The 
story  of  what  it  accomplished — or  what 
its  owner  accomplished  with  it — reads  like 
an  extraordinary  novel  of  adventure,  but 
Mr.  Covell  thinks  it  is  little  more  than  a 
plain  tale  of  business.  It  took  him  and 
his  wife  and  children  around  the  world, 
the  tour  lasting  more  than  three  years. 
It  might  enable  them  to  encircle  other 
worlds  if  there  were  any  more  within 
reach.  People  in  foreign  lands  marveled 
at  the  button,  and  in  many  countries  ]Mr. 
Covell  sold  copies  of  it  by  the  ton.  Even 
the  conservative  Chinese  bought  them  in 
large  quantities.  The  New  York  Evening 
Mail  is  authority  for  the  story  of  Mr. 
Covell  and  his  button.     It  says  in  part: 

The  Covells  finished  the  last  lap  of  their 
journey  when  they  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Havre.  Mr.  Covell  wore  his  original 
(rapital  in  his  shirt  and  refused  to  grow  ex- 
cited when  marveling  persons  told  him  he 
had  done  an  unusual  thing. 

"  It's  nothing,"  he  said,  modestly. 
"  Any  one  could  do  it,  provided  they  had 
faith  in  their  coUar-button.  f  had  faith  in 
mine,  because  I  invented  it  myself.  I  had 
a  ton  of  them  made  before  we  started  out." 

"  Aha,"  interrupted  an  interviewer, 
who  thought  he  saw  a  great  light. 

But  Mr.  Covell  forestalled  him. 
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"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  wasn't  because  I 
was  afraid  my  original  capital  would  roll 
under  a  bureau  and  get  lost  that  I  laid  in 
such  a  stock.  I  got  them  to  sell.  What's 
more,  I  sold  them,  and  the  profits  paid  all 
our  expenses  for  our  three-and-a-half-year 
trip." 

Prest  for  more  details,  he  explained  that 
he  had  always  had  a  desire  to  see  the 
world.  The  prospects  for  such  a  trip  were 
very  dim,  however,  until  the  spring  of 
1908,  when  he  invented  a  collar-button 
that  would  actuaDy  hold  a  collar  in  place 
and  that  when  dropt  wouldn't  roll  out  of 
sight,  because  it  had  square  edges. 

The  early  orders  for  this  button  wi^rc 
encouraging,  and  he  decided  to  sell  them 
himself.  Ordering  the  ton  of  them  afore- 
mentioned, he  shipped  them  on  ahead  in 
small  consignments  and  started  westward 
with  his  A^^fe  and  three-year-old  daughter, 
Kuth. 

In  September,  1908,  he  found  himself  in 
Seattle  with  his  original  stock  of  collar- 
buttons  depleted,  but  the  family  exchequer 
in  better  shape  than  it  had  been  in  a  long 
while.  While  waiting  there  to  have  more 
collar-buttons  made,  his  wife  presented 
him  with  another  little  daughter,  who  was 
christened  Beatrice. 

Then,  in  December  of  that  year,  the 
second  ton  of  collar-buttons  came  along, 
and  Mr.  Covell  started  from  Seattle  with 
his  family  to  introduce  his  button  into 
Hawaii. 

While  down  there  some  one  tipped  him 
off  that  the  Fiji  Islanders  were  tiring  of 
sea-shells  as  ornaments,  so  the  Covell 
cavalcade  took  ship  for  the  Fijis  and  did  a 
rushing  business  with  the  big  chiefs,  all  of 
whom  provided  their  wives  with  five- 
strand  necklaces  of  the  gold  -  plated 
buttons. 

From  the  Fijis,  Mr.  Covell  took  his  fam- 
ily to  Australia,  where  another  ton  of 
collar-buttons  ordered  by  cable  awaited 
him.  He  sold  these  in  a  few  months  and 
then  started  for  home  by  way  of  Asia  and 
India. 

Knowing  that  the  Chinese  were  not,  as 
a  rule,  given  to  buying  new  inventions 
from  foreigners,  Mr.  Covell  looked  upon 
China  as  a  poor  field  of  operations,  but  he 
tried  it,  anyway.  He  had  half  a  ton  of 
buttons  shipped  there  as  a  mercantile  ex- 
periment. Here  is  more  from  The  Evening 
Mail : 

The  wisdom  of  this  move  was  demon- 
strated when  the  native  Chinese  statisti- 
cians, grown  weary  of  the  humble  wooden 
buttons  on  their  counting-machines,  ex- 
perimented with  "  foreign  devil  "  collar- 
buttons,  and,  finding  that  they  could  be 
pierced  and  slipt  on  wires  just  as  easily  as 
the  wooden  buttons,  adopted  them  in  their 
stead. 

The  family  fortunes  had  grown  to  such 
an  extent  by  that  time  that  the  head  of 
llie  family  decided  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  .sell  any  more  collar-buttons  to  get 
them  home,  so  the  pocket-books  of  the 
natives  of  India  did  not  suffer  any  when 
the  (^ovells  travch'd  tlirougli. 

\or  were  any  of  the  collar-ljutton  mer- 
chants of  th(!  Piccadilly  forced  to  go  through 
bankruptcy  proc<!edings  after  the  Covells 
had  passed  joyously  along. 


/ 


DEALERS  SELL  THIS 
DININCTABLE  FOR  $45.00 

AND  IT  IS  WORTH  IT 

Constructed  ot  the  choicest  qtiarter- 
sawed  oak,  54  inch  top  closed,  90  inch 
extension.  Massive  substantial  —  no 
furniture   is   better   made   and — 

Our  Factory  Price  vo«  $19.00 

Saves  You  Over  Half  Average  Retail  Price. 
Your  money   back  at  once  if  you  are  not  satisfied         Guaranteed. 

^^RITE  for  our  bfautiful  illustrated  Furniture  Book  now.  Many  more 
attractive  pieces  at  equally  low  prices  for  living  room,  den,  dining  room, 
library  or  bedroom.  I'.veryt'iintr  shipped  in  complete  sections.  .•X  feu 
minutes  with  screw  driver  and  it  is  all  ready  for  use. 

BROOKS  MANUFACTURING  CO..    9603  RUST  AVE..  SAGINAW.  MICH. 
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It  Can't  Be  Heard 

So  quietly  do  Siwelclo  Closets  flush, 
that  they  are  now  being  placed  in 
lavatories  under  the  stairs  in  loiuer 
halls.  This  should  satisfy  every  one 
that  the 
o>  I    1       Noiseless  c^\  i 

jiwelclo  Siphon  Jet  Lloset 

can  not  be  heard  outside  its  immodiate  en- 
vironment. Its  sanitary  features  art'  perfect. 
Made  of  Trenton  Potteries  Vitreous 
China.  You  can  find  nothing  to  equal  our 
Vitreous  China  and  Ideal  Solid  Porcelain 
for  your  household.  Ask  your  plumber 
or  architect. 

Send  for  Booklet 
No.S13.whichtell» 
fully  about  the 
Siwelclo  Closet. 
Ask  alto  for  book- 
Jet"Solid  Porcelain 
Washtubs  and 
Sinks." 

THE 
TRENTON 
POTTERIES 

CO. 
Trenton.  N.J.. 

U.S.A. 

Thi  Largeft  Manu 
factuTtrt  of  Santfarj 
pQtterj  in  theU,S.A. 


MKwmmw^mmim: 


Moth -Proof  Cedar  Chest 

For  Only 
10c  a  Year 

WiiW  f..i-  l-ttulif.ii 
h«Kjk  on  Re<!  Cedar 
Chosta.  frtMJ.  S<*n<l 
yf^'ur  iiAiiif.  How  t*' 
!tavr  furs  and  »<»•!- 

rtiM  from  moths. 
iiii'''-.  damp  and 
dust.      HUistrnti..i.,v 

Ktn.w  many  handsome  styles 

'■f  I'i'MliiK.iit  S.iMh.Ti.  It.  d  (  .dai  (  li. 

BEAUTIFUL  BOOK  SENT  FREE 


T'-ll.s  \ujw  much  y-iti  r.in  j^avr  at. 
i«.h<d.  All  piiriirulars  ..f  !.'»  days* 
rif-dmnnt  Hed  C^dor  rh^»t  To., 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


free  trial.     Wi 
l>C|.l.  (Ml. 


I  Value  a  Rose 
By  Its  Vitality 

Siz,e  alone,  in  a 
rose  plant,  counts 
for  little;  it  must 
have  a  rug-ged, 
sturdy  vitality  if  it 
is  to  succeed — and 
that  comes  from 
care/ul  and  intelli- 
L'lMit  breeding. 
I  (  There  are  only  a 
few  places  in  the 
coimtry  where  Rose 
plants  can  be  grown 
exceptionally  nxj  e  1 1 
— my  Rose  Nur 
series  are  located  in  one  of  them. 

WHY  THIS  SECTION  IS 
IDEAL  FOR  ROSE  CULTURE 

I(  V  have  a  very  long  f^ro-u-iiijf  season  ; 
hence  I  can  put  more  size  into  a  plant  of  a 
given  ace  than  powers  can  in  colder  cli- 
inates.  though  my  plants  are  a>  hardy  and 
will  transplant  just  as  successfully.  I  am 
frrowini;  nearly  150  varieties  of  Roses; 
MY  BOOK  "  FAIRFAX  ROSES  "FREE 
lists,  d.:s:ril>es.  and  illustrates  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  rare  Ferns, 
Beddinjj  Plants,  etc.     Write  for  it  nou\ 

W.   R.   GRAY. 
Box  56.     Ottklon.    Fairfax    County,    Virginia 


Warning  Him. — He  (anxiously) — "How 
long,  darling,  will  it  take  to  complete  your 
trousseau?  " 

She — ii  AU  the  rest  of  my  married  life." 
— Life. 


Vivid  Imagination. — "  Great  Scott,  Ma- 
ria, that's  a  daring  dress  !  " 

"  It's  a  fancy  costume." 

"  Well,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  stick  a 
little  closer  to  fact." — Judge. 


Sad  Indeed.—"  Well,  I  see  that  that 
jackass  Elderberry  has  gone  and  put  his 
head  in  the  noose  again,"  said  Hawkins. 

"  Worse  than  that,",  said  Banta.  "  He's 
got  it  in  the  noose-papers. — Harper's 
Weekly. 


Catty. — Jane — "  You  should  have  seen 
the  handsome  chap  who  threw  me  a  kiss 
from  the  car  window." 

Bessie — "  Express  or  local?" 

"  Express.     Why?  " 

"  I  understand." — Mcggendor/er  Blaetter. 


On  the  Prince. — "  When  I  was  abroad, 
I  was  constantly  taken  for  a  certain  crown 
prince  whom  1  believe  I  resemble." 

"  I  supjjose  you  had  to  shell  out  some 
large  tips." 

"  No,  I  let  the  prince  get  the  reputation 
of  being  a  piker." — Washington  Herald. 


A  Ready  Giver. — "  1  approach  you  in  a 
worthy  cause,  Mr.  Titewad.  We  want  to 
raise  .f  10{),()0() — a  prominent  ^philanthro- 
pist offers  to  contribute  a  quarter  of  it." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mr.  Titewad,  hastily, 
"  1  don't  mind  giving  another  quarter. 
Can  yon  change  a  half?  " — Housekeeper. 


Would  Linger  Longer.— In  a  storm  at 
sea,  the  chaplain  asked  one  of  the  crew  if 
he  thought  there  was  any  danger. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  sailor;  "  if  it 
blows  as  hard  as  it  does  now  we  shall  all 
be  in  heaven  before  twelve  o'clock  to- 
night." 

The  chaplain,  terrified  at  the  expression, 
cried  out,  "  The  Lord  forbid."— Lt/e. 


Sausages  and  Art. — Robert  Henri,  the 
painter,  was  talking  about  those  million- 
aires who  buy,  merely  to  show  off,  doubt- 
ful "  old  masters  "  at  fabulous  prices. 

"  Their  knowledge  of  art,"  Mr.  Henri 
said,  "  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  sau- 
sage-manufacturer who  said  to  Whistler: 

"  '  What  would  you  charge  to  do  mo  in 
oil?  • 

"  '  Ten  thousand  dollars,'  said  Whistler 
promptly. 

"  '  But  suppose  I  furnish  the  oil?  '  said 
the  millionaire." — Dallas  News. 


This  System  is  the 
most  Simplilieil  of  any 
type  Air  Pressure 
Water  Works  System. 

For  either  hand  or  any 
type  power  equipm<nt.  The  smalltBt  size  we  can 
furnish  complete,  rt-idy  to  Install,  for 
$39.00.  If  you  are  imerejited,  write  for 
ourcircular"X  C.  "  showing  the  different ' 
types.  liuy  from  first 
hands  —  save  middle- 
man's profit. 

Sixty  Dajri'  Free  Trial 

Money  Back  if  oot  Pleased 

Wptaketherisk.    SAT- 
ISFIED USERS  EVERTWHERE 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO..  Baltimore.  Md. 


Better  Late  Than  Never 

IF  you  haven't  sent  yet  for  the  big 
ThorbumSeed  Catalog;  write  to-day.  If 
you  haven't  written  yet  for  the  series  of  help- 
ful books  on  Garden  culture;  do  it  now. 
These  hooks  are  all  free. 

The  big  Catalog  gives  you  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation regarding  all  details  of  Seed  selec- 
tion and  planting.  It  contains  144  well  illus- 
trated pages  and  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of 
gardening  knowledge  and  advice  It  tells 
you  all  about 


<^. 


Seeds  of  greater  purity  and  fertility  have 
neverbeen  grown.  Thorbum  's  seeds  have  back 
of  them  a  record  of  110  years  of  fair  dealing. 

AND  the  series  of  booklets  mailed  one 
each  month  are  free  to  users  of 
Thorburn's  Seeds.  These  booklets  will  con- 
tain timely  hints  about  tlie  care  of  your  Gar- 
den. They  will  tell  you  what  to  do  just  when 
you  have  gardening  problems  to  solve.  The 
big  Catalog  and  the  monthly  books  will  bring 
a  liberal  education  to  every  Garden  enthusiast. 

Write  for  these  interesting  books  to-day.  No 
long  letter  is  necessary. 

Ill^t  SaV  *  '  '•^®"*'  *"*  '^*  '"'*  Catalog  and 
**  "*•  ^^^J'  put  my  name  on  the  Hat  to  receive 
""""    ^"^      the  series  of  monthly  books  ' ' 

Then  write  your  name  and  address  as  fully 
and  plainly  as  possible.  Better  write  now  before 
you  forget  it. 

The  Catalog  and   booklets  are  all  mailed   free. 

J.   M.   THORBURN    &    CO. 

no  years  i>i  business  in  Nev)  York 
33b   Barclay   Street,  through   to  38  Park  Place 


Don't  Start  Poultry  Keeping 

till  you  liave  read  the  Six  Free  Chapters  written  by 
Robert  Kssex  after  a  Quarter  Century's  Experience 
in  the  business.  They  tell  How  to  Make  Money  With 
Poultry;  How  to  Build  Low- Co.it  poultry  Houses. 
They  tell  Fanciers,  and  Women,  anffFarmers  how  to 
START  RIGHT,  and  also  tell  all  about  America's 
Larifest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders.  The  book 
is  FREE.  Write  today.  Address, 
ROBERT  ESSEX  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
153     Henry  St^  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

"Prslitable  Poultry," 

120  pages  plain,  prac- 
Ileal  facts,160  beautiful  half  tones.  Tells  how  you 
can  succeed  with  poultry.     Tells  about  big  poul- 
try farm.    45  pure-bred  varieties.    Lowest  prices, 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  sent  for  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  55,  Qirinda.  la. 


Latest  Book 


Tnie-tcNameCatalpaTrees^ejl^^'-S- 

not  true  Speciosa.    Also  Catalpa  Seed.    Cypress 
trees,  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Free  booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,       Box  126,      Mechanic«burg,  Ohio 


For  a  Most  Beautiful  Lawn 

Sow  KALAKA,  It  is  specially  selected,  specially 
tested  Ki'ii^s  seed,  and  pulverizea  manure — the  ideal 
combiiiaiion  to  grow  quickj  hardy,  lasting  turf.  For 
seeding  new  lawns  or  puttmg  new  life  into  the  old 
lawn  nothing  equals 


AJtZdil 


Packed  in  5  pound  boxes  at  $1.00  per  tjox,  express 
paidea3<,  or  $1.25  ti'fS^  of  Omaha.  V\  rite  and  nsK  for 
prices  on  special  mixtures  for  sporial  locations  and 
puri'OseH.  Order  today  and  have  the  best  seed 
money  eanbuv.     Get  onr free  lawn  book. 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,36  Unioo  Slock  Y.rdi,  aic^o^ 


Specially   selMted  from   "The  6*st 
Kosi-a    for    Aiuerica"  to   euit   your 
cliuiittf.     All  on  their  own  roots — 
tiuuranteed  to  erow  nnd 
bloom — difL-ct  from  America 'a 
fort-moHt  ro.se  growers,  deliv- 
ered free.  Vigorous,  tieuUhy 
tu.Htu-a,  prolitio  bloomers.     All 
colors. 

CONARD&  JONES  ROSES 

SKND  yoUR  OKDKRTO  DAY. 

And  be  sure  to  ask   tor  our  New 

^Rose   Book,    with  4  ciioic* 

)lor  j»lutc's,  lislof  world's  best 

"  roiPs,  RoM"'  Lover'ii  Citleadar. 

■'How  lo  Grow  Koses,"  and  our  licw  Free 

D'livery  Olf'T.    Ifa  FREK.  /AffSw^ 

CONUO  &  JONES  CO.,  Box  80.  Westfirove,  Pa.     /'"'^ 

intn^f-O  yars'  esj-Ttincf.. 


ROSES 

Guaranteed 
to  Bloom 
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Cynical. — ''  I   don't  believe   that   story 
about  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  burned. 

"  Why?  " 

"  Any  true  musician  would  have  known 
better  than  to  try  to  hold  an  audience  while 
the   fire  department   was  turning  out."- 
Washington  Star. 


A   "Winner. — '!  Was  the  charity  ball 
success?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed.    They  say  the  gowns 
must  have  cost  a  half -million  at  least." 

"  And  how  much  was  raised  for  charity?" 

"  Why,     nearly     $700.       Wasn't     that 
fine?  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


-Scads — "  Blinks      is      a 
his  wife  fairly  worships 


Aflfectionate.- 
lucky  old  dog; 
him  !  " 

Stacks — "  Yes;  but  she  carries  it  too 
far  sometimes.  I  was  out  there  to  dinner 
unexpectedly  the  other  day,  and  she  served 
up  a  burnt  offering." — Judge. 


Do  You  Know  Any  ? — "  I  see  that  Hetty 
Green's  son  says  he  is  looking  for  a  wife 
who  can  wash  dishes." 

"  Let  him  be  careful.  This  country  is 
filling  up  with  husbands  who  have  to  wipe 
the  dishes  their  wives  wash." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


A  Side-step. — "  What  is  your  occupa- 
tion? "  asked  the  good  woman,  as  she 
handed  out  the  fourth  roast-beef  sandwich. 

"  I  am  a  ex-pounder,  madam.  My  de- 
livery has  become  impaired,  and  I  find  it 
very  difi&cult  to  get  a  bout,"  answered  the 
weary  traveler. 

Thereupon  the  one-time  pugilist  took 
his  leave,  and  the  good  woman  murmured 
"  Poor  fellow  !  "—Judge. 


Years  Well  Spent. — One  of  Pittsburg's 
leading  manufacturers  does  not  think  so 
highly  of  the  value  of  a  college  career.  He 
was  taking  a  fellow  magnate  to  task  the 
■other  day. 

"  Well,  I  hear  your  son  is  through  col- 
lege." 

"  Yes,  he's  through." 

"  Put  in  four  years,  I  s'pose?  " 

"  Four  years." 

"  And  did  he  learn  anything  whatever 
that  was  useful  during  those  four  years?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  learned  to  operate  an 
-automobile  so  well  that  we  have  put  him 
in  charge  of  one  of  our  big  electric  trucks." 
— Pittsburg  Post. 


Ancients  Up  to  Date. — Adam  confest. 

"  There  is  probably  a  dictograph  up  the 
tree,"  he  remarked. 

The  Ancient  Mariner  mourned. 

"  Water,  water  everywhere,  but  not  an 
individual  drinking-cup  !  "    he  cried. 

Therefore  he  went  thirsty. 

Jack  the  Giant-killer  lamented. 

"  Instead  of  an  invisible  coat.  I'd  rather 
have  mvisiblo  flannels,"  ho  cried. 

Herewith  he  dutifully  donned  what  iiis 
wife  commanded. 

Noah  took  the  donkey  and  elephant 
Aboard. 

Lookout  and  compass,"  he  cxpiaiiicd. 
^'  They  will  point  with  prid<^  and  view 
with  alarm." 

Absalom  was  hanging  hy  his  liair. 

"  I  wish  it  was  a  cherry-tree  and  litlli' 
George  Washington  would  come  aloutif,' 
he  mutter«'d. — New  York  Sun. 


20th  Century 
Umited 

The  famous  "Overnight  Train"  that  saves  a  business 
day  between    New   York,  or  Boston,    and    Chicago 


Lv.   New  York     4.00  p.m. 
Lv.   Boston  1.30  p.m. 

Ar.  Chicago  8.55  a.m. 


Lv.  Chicago 
Ar.  Boston 
Ar.  New  York 


2.30  p-m. 

1 1.50  a.m. 

9.25  a.m. 


''  Water 
Level 
Route^^ 


NEWYORK 

;(entral 

^      LINES      ^ 


^ 


You 
Can 
Sleep 


Years  of  close  study  to  the  requirements  of 
those  who  know  the  best  stationery  at  the  right 
price  lias  resulted  in  the  production  of  the 

\Y/ardwove 
Writing  paper 

It  meets  the  needs  of  the  most  fastidious  corre- 
spondents. Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  you 
samples  free.     VViitefor  Package  No.  y. 

•SAMUEL    WARD    COMf^\NV 
57-63  I'ranklin  St.  lioston,  Miiss. 


New  Typewriter  *18 

•/    *^  In  U.S.A 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  $100  Machine.  Over  22,000  in  Daily  Use. 
Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  has  loss  than  2r>0  parts  aealn-t 
^IQnia  .^^^^l^^^^l<(><)tuS7U0lnotliors'.  That's 
«M  O  ^^^^■IlifiTlTar^^*'"'  '"•'•ret  of  our  818  price, 
^  .^^fc^»»*Uai^^^    If.s  hiillt  In  tho  fam6u3 

Klilott-I-lsher  BlI- 
Mne    Maehino 
|Kaotory.sol(lon 
a  nioney-lxack- 
I  imU's3  -  eatls- 
iUmI  Eiinnuity. 
w  1.  4S  n«.    Vou 
c»QC«rr7  for  bom* 
a*p,  bustocsf    or 
trip*.    8«nJ   for 
«i»l.»»n.l  Attn. 
rntiMXtiOon. 
A.  P.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  Yorli 


I      tx.    For  Social  Play  -Art  Backs  -  Exquisite  Colors  -  High  Quality 

^  Mew  Designs—  Club  Indexes  -  Ideal  for  Bridge. 

Gold  Edges  -  Air-Cushion  or  ivory  Finish 


i 


OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  CARD  GAMES  -  HOYLE  UP-TO-DATE 

ISSUED  y EARLY  -  SENT  FOR  IS  CENTS  IN  STAMPS 
THE   U.S.PLtkYING    CARD  CO..  CINCINNATI.   U.S.A. 


[Ef^PT^LS  ©^^^l£^ 


50?DerP3ck 


In  Use  Throughout  the  World  for  General  Play 
The  Most  Durable  25  Cent  Card  Made 
Club  Indexes  -    AirCushion  or  Ivory  Finish 


^5^'2e'P6ck 
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SHOE 

Look  for  name  in  strap 


A  Leading 
Spring  Style 

very  popular  with  Florsheim 
weaiers.  "Natural  Shape 
last,  broad  shanks,  low  heels, 
blind  eyelets  and  no  hooks,  it 
is  essentially  a  comfort  shoe  of 
unquestioned  quality  and  style- 
One  of  the  many  styles  shown 
by  Florsheim  dealers. 

Ask  your  slioeman  for  Florsheim 
**Natural  Shape**  shoes  and  oxfords, 
or  send  us  your  order  and  we  will 
have  it  filled  hy  our  nearest  dealerl 

Price  $5.00 

"Imperial"  QuaUly  $6.00 

Write  for  illustrated  loose  leaf  booklet  coni 
taining  25   of   the    leading    slyles^it's   free. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

559  Adams  Street    Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  cotiecl  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"L.  M.  S.."  Boston.  Mass. — "Kindly  state 
whether  there  is  any  approved  form  of  addre.ss 
for  a  business  flrm  composed  of  women." 

G.  P.  Qiiackenbos's  "Khctoric"  .says  on  this 
point:  "In  addressing  a  business  firm,  place  on 
the  first  line  its  proper  style  and  title;  and.  on 
the  second,  the  word  'Gentlemen*  or  'Ladles,' 
according  to  the  sex  of  the  parties  composing  it. 
.  .  .  Examples:  .  .  .  'Mesdames  E.  &  J.  La- 
cratellc:  Ladies.'  " 

"W.  L.  D.."  Jersey  City,  N.  J.— The  rule  for 
the  proper  form  of  the  verb  to  be  used  in  such 
sentences  as  you  cite  is  foimd  in  Bullions'  "Eng- 
lish Grammar,"  p.  237:  "The  subjimctive  mood 
is  used  in  dependent  clauses  when  both  contin- 
gency or  doubt,  and  futiu'ity,  are  exprest;  as,  'If 
he  continue  to  study,  ho  will  improve.'  When 
contingency  or  doubt  only,  and  not  futurity,  is 
implied,  the  indicative  is  used;  as,  'If  he  has 
money,  he  keeps  it.'  .  .  .  Whether  futurity  is 
implied  or  not  must  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
text. In  general,  when  the  sense  is  the  same  with 
shall,  will,  or  should  preflxt  to  the  verb  as  without 
it,  the  subjimctive  may  be  used;  otherwise,  not. 
.  .  .  Formerly  the  subjunctive  was  used  to  express 
contingency  or  doubt,  whether  futurity  was  im- 
pUed  or  not.  Of  this  the  EngUsh  Bible  furnishes 
examples  on  almost  every  page." 

"N.  B.,"  Mocanaqua,  Pa. — "Kindly  state 
which  is  the  correct  word  to  use  in  the  following 
sentence,  'The  room  has  four  windows  on  either 
[or  each]  side,'  referring  to  a  room  which  has  six- 
teen windows,  four  on  a  side." 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  "either"  as 
"one  or  the  other  of  two,  indeterminately  or  in- 
differently ;  each  of  two ;  botli ;  one  and  the  other 
separately."  The  same  authority  defines  "each " 
as  "being  one  of  two  or  more  distinct  or^  distin- 
guishable individuals  similarly  related  and  form- 
ing an  aggregate."  From  this  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
"each"  is  the  proper  word  to  employ  here, 
"either"  not  being  permissible,  as  its  use  would 
imply  that  there  were  but  two  sides,  instead  of 
more  than  two. 
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Invest  in  Birthright  Cities 

Under  Our  Divided 

Risk  Plan 

Just  as  your  father  could  have 
made  a  fortune  by  a  small  invest- 
ment in  choice  city  real  estate  in 
embryo  Denver,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City  or  Oklahoma  City,  so  jou  have 
no^v  an  equal  opportunity  to  make 
an  exce|)tional  investment  in  "birth- 
right cities  "  of  the  Northwest. 

In  co-operation  with  the  great  railroad 
builders,  we  have  selected  seventeen 
young  cities  located  on  new  transcon- 
tinental railroads,  and  ccmtroUing  the 
business  of  rich  agricultural,  mining  or 
timber  districts.  We  were  obliged  to 
inspect  three  hundred  towns  in  order  to 
be  si/re  of  having  the  most  promising 
cities  to  offer  you. 

We  offer  at  attractive  prices  _five  lots, 
one  in  each  of  five  selected  young  cities. 
This  system  applies  the  basic  principle 
of  all  insurance  business — divides  by  five 
the  risk  of  loss — multiplies  by  five  the 
opportunity  for  profit. 

Easy    payments,   no    interest,    we    pay 
all  taxes 

Write  now  and  let  us  send  you  full  details. 

Competent  Men  may  arrange  to  repre- 
sent us  in  their  districts 

NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE   COMPANY 
310  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


(Jas^il  iecl    Coin  mns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  $10  TO  $15  A  WEEK  and  hold 
your  position  besides.  We,  as  manufacturers 
of  patented  just-in-season  specialties,  have 
new  easy  Slail  Order  Plans  to  keep  factories 
busy.  We  furnish  everything.  Large  profits. 
.Small  capital.  Experience  unnecessary.  If 
you  are  one  of  the  want-to-go-ahead  kind, 
write  for  our  most  modem  (copyrighted) 
plans.    Sworn  statement. 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO. 
S36  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  tor  tree  report  as  to 
paieniaoility.  GUIDE  BOOK,  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  wuh  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions  wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLJON 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
eni.s  secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  WotWs 
Proereis:  samnie  tree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


AUTOMOBILE  Sales  Manager  Wanted 
in  every  city  where  we  are  not  represented. 
No  capital  required  except  ability  to  pur- 
chase demonstration  car.  Applicant  must  be 
of  high  character  and  be  well  recommended. 
Address  Carhartt  Automobile  Corporation, 
479  to  487  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit. 


WANTED- RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS 
—  Average  f90.  Examinations  everywhere 
May  4th.  Write  immediately  for  sample 
questions.  Candidates  prepared  free,  frank- 
lin Institute,  Dept.W51,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
Vou  can  positively  earn  I2;  to  ^loo  per  week. 
.Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.ji,  Page  Bldg. .MichiganAve.. Chicago. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  ;  material  furnished  for 
your  SPEECH,  ORATION,  DEBATE. 
E^SAV  or  CLUB  PAPER.  Expert  service. 
The  Authors'  Agency,  500  Fifth  Av.,  N.  Y. 


LITERARY  WORKSHOP 

Criticism.   Revision,  Disposal    of    BOOKS, 

PLAYS,  SHORT  STORIES 

Miss  Deaver 

1  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


DEBATERS!  You  can  win  with  our  briefs 
and  material.  Speakers,  club-women,  writers, 
we  can  give  you  just  the  help  you  need. 
THE  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH, 

New  Albany,  Ind. 


REAL  ESTATE 


LOW  PRICED  FARMS  IN  6  RICHEST 
Sou.  .States  along  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  From  Peanut 
Fields  of  Va.  to  Orange  Groves  of  Fla.  Free 
Booklet.  J.  A.  Pride.  Gen.  Ind.  Agt.,  Sea- 
board AirXine  Ry.,  Suite  505,  Norfolk,  Va. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps   water  by   water    power — no    atten- 
tion—no expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
RiFB  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 

WANTED:  MOTION  PICTURE  PLAY 
W  R  IT  E  R  S  .  Great  demand.  Big  pay. 
We'll  teach  you.    Address 

PICTURE  PLAY  ASSOCIATION, 
San  Francisco 


Classiried    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  #6,500  offered 
tor  one  Invention.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  adverti.se  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pen.se.  Established  16  years  Address  Chand- 
ler ik  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  943  F  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  largest  numLier  of  ««•<■«.? /;// clients  is 
owt proof  oi  Patents  that  PROTECT.  For 
Facts  about  Prizes,  Rev,ards,  etc.,  send  8c 
stamps  for  our  new  128-page  book  of  intense 
Interest  to  Inventors.  1  .  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey, 
Dept.  63,  Washington,  D.  C.     Estab.  1869. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patenter  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,450wen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

.  PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

Instmctive  Guide  Book  for  Inventors  FREE. 

Special  offer.     Highest  references. 

E.  E.  VROOMAN, 

Patent  Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Clearance  Sale  —  Remingtons,  Dens- 
mores,  $ll.,50ea.:  Franklins,  Hammonds,  $9 
ea.  Bargains  in  Underwoods,  .Smiths  and  all 
Others.  All  Guaranteed.  Standard  Type- 
vriter  Exchange,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS  of  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT. 
I  will  buy  autograph  letters  or  documents  of 
any  famous  person.  Send  list  of  what  you 
have.  W.  R.  Benjamin,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  Pub  "The  Collector,"  $1.00  per  year. 


WOULD  YOU  CARE  TO  BUY  A  8-4 

— 1-8, 1-32  kt.  superb  solitaire,  blue-white  dia- 
mond of  superior  quality  of  $155  real  value  at 
$81  ?  This  bargain  is  an  unredeemed  pledge 
under  No.  247675,  and  many  other  wonder- 
ful Diamond  and  Jewelry  opportunities 
made  possible  because  these  pledges  were 
not  redeemed.  Our  big  bulletin,  sent  free 
upon  request,  shows  hundreds  of  unre- 
deemed pledges,  every  one  of  which  is 
guaranteed,  and  a  wonderful  bargain.  High 
grade  diamond  rings,  watches,  brooches,  pins, 
bracelets,  lockets,  etc.,  all  in  prime  good  as 
new  condition,  at  less  than  half  you  must  pay 
elsewhere.  This  bulletin  explains  fully  how 
we  come  into  possession  of  the  goods  by  loan- 
ing money  on  them.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  $7.50,000.00  capital,  60 
years  at  one  location.  References— any  Pitts- 
burgh bank— Dun's  or  Bradstreet's.  Write 
today  for  this  wonderful  new  bargain  bulletin, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. It's  free.  Everything  sold  on  ap- 
proval. JOS.  DeROY  &  SONS,  Dept.  R- 
315  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


No  safer  investments  than  Western  First 
Farm  Mortgages  netting  6%  collected  and  re- 
mitted free.  .Send  for  descriptive  booklet  "A" 
and  list  of  offerings.  Highest  references.  K- 
J.  Landers.' Co. .Grand  Forks.N.D.  Est.lSHa. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directonj 
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Copyright  Kui-  &  Vcrkchis-V.-roi.i.  St    Moritz. 

ST.  MORITZ 

6,000  feet  above  the  Sea 

The   Gem  of  the   Engadine  :    World  re- 
nowned Mineral  Springs  and  Baths 
with  latest  improvements. 

The  most  fashionable  Sports  Centre  of 
the  ALPS:  Golf  andTennis  Tourna- 
ments: Great  Variety  of   Delightful 
Excursions. 

IUustrat«l     Booklet    from     SWISS     FEDERAL 
RAILWAY  CO..  241  Fifth  Ave.,  NewYork. 

The  Pilgrim  Tours 

"A  Tour  for  Everybody  " 

$255    to    $850 

Attractive  Spring  Trips  to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Delightful  trips.      Careful  management. 

Thorough  and  economical. 

For  Book  of  European  Tours  address 

30<>   A^'ashington    St..    Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York    Phila.    Chicago     Pittsburg 

Detroit  San  Francisco 


AROUNDth^WORLD 

-   I  lO    DAYS   - 

S.S. VICTORIA  LUISE 


l(0V.I2.ISI2  ^-.^ 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

4l-*5     BKOADWAY.N.Y 


The  Chautauqua  Way 

To  Norway.  Rusyia,  Central  Europe.  An  iniprove- 
iiuiit  on  tlic  l^tst.  Finist  acconiinodations  and 
st-ivice;  comprehensive  itineraries:  leadeiship  for 
interpretation.  THE  OHAl'TArQUA  TOURS  ( Inc.), 
Marquette    IJld^.,  Chlcag-o;    Appleton,  WIscon&tn. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  « Je  e"  * 

Select  spring  and  summer  tours.  60  to  107  days. 
14th  year.    Illustrated  booklet  with  maps. 
Johnson  Toon,   210    E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore. 


PLEASURE  and  PROFIT 

1912  EUROPEAN  SPECIAL  TOUR 

Nine  countries.       73  days.       $395 

GLOBE  TRATEL  CLUB,    Old    South  BIdg.,  Boston 


EUROPE     AND     ORIENT 

31st  Season^  Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 

DR.  and   MRS.  IIOWAKU    S.    I>AIM:, 
148  KidKe  Street,  Glens  Falli     " 


N.  Y. 


Kennel    D  i  r  e  c  t  o  i'  ij 


DOG    REMEDIES 


HAVE  YOU  A  DOG? 

If   SO,   send   for  Folk    Miller's 
■-'rent   illustrated   book   on 
DOOS."      Tells  how  to  suc- 
'■.  sstuUy   care  for  them  from 
puppyhood  to  old  age.      Also 
how    to   secure    Free    Medical 
Advice;  it  may  save  your  dog's 
life.     Contains  Senator  Vest's 
'Eloquent  Tribute  to  a  D02:." 
and  the  cclebrat>--d  poem  "  Tlie 
Yaller    Dn^'g    Love  for  a  Ts'i?-- 
ger."    This  50  cent  l)ook  for  10 
cents  just  to  advertise 
** Serjeant's  Famouf*  J>og  Remedies** 
I'olk  MUler  Uruj?  Co.,M>9  K.Moin  St.,  Klchmond,  Va. 

PUBLICATIONS 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrats  of  Do^dom 

Famous  for  their  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

THE  KENNEL  REVIEW  tells  all  about 
them,  publishing  more  Airedale  news  than 
all  otner  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  dog  magazine.  Subscription  only 
$\  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Review,  69l,h  St.,  Kansan  City,  Ho. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  ^)nly  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  .Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 

POINTERS 


We  Breed,  Raise  and  Train 

the  Bnest  bird  dogs  in  Anierira.  Pointers 
and  Setters.  Dons,  Hitihesand  Puppies  for 
•ale.  Does  tlut  are  trained  on  Quail,  Grouse, 
Woodcock,  Ducks,  .Snipe,  Klc. 

Kel  lllvKr  Kiirin  K<>nM«lM 

Boi  Ma  8m,  Wonhlnrlon,  Ind. 


RVSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 


Russian 
Wolfhounds 

Handsome 

Kind 

Loyal 

Companions  or 
Wolf -Coursers. 
Catalogue  "L" 

Mirasol     Kennels, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


BLOOD  HOUNDS 

Greatest  mantrailers, 
best  companions,  unex- 
celled guardians.   Pup- 
pies and  grown  dogs. 
MAX  J.  KENNEDY 

Fredonia  Kansas 

AIREDALES 

AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  Higli  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you,  nobody  can.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

Coos  Strain  of  Airedales— Bred  and 
reared  under  ideal  .4 /rca'/i/^ conditions.  We 
have  the  "pal"  you  want.  HomeofElruge 
Monarch.  World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNELS.     North  Bend,  Oregon. 

Airedales — Pui>s  by  Ch.  Endcliffe  Crack. 
Kox  Catcher  and  other  sires.  Price  #15-JftO. 
Quality  counts.  P.  L.  Savage,  St.  Charles, III. 

COLLIES 

Hawthorn  CoIHe  Kennels 

Have  beautiful  golden  sabje  and  white  i)edi- 
greed  Scotch  Collie  Puppies,  by  noted  reg- 
istered sires.  Kaitliful,  loyal,  devoted  young- 
sters.   C.  RV'DER,  Cumniaquid,  Mass. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorg 


Numerous  Tours.  High- 
est Class.  Personally 
Escorted.  All  Countries. 


Mediterranean 

March  28th— Spain,  the  Pyrenees,  Sonthern 

France 

April  13th — Italy,  Italian  Lakes,  Switzerland 

Summer  Tours  to  North  Cape,  Russia, 

British   Isles,   Germany   and   France. 

Special  Swiss  Tour. 

Sejid  for  European  Tour  Book. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 


TRAVEL  WITH   DUNNING 

JAPAN,  March  27. 

EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  April  10,  June  15. 

SPRING  T0DE8  TO  EUROPE.    Hareli    30.   April 

18.  May  16;  Specialty,  Spain  and  auto  through 

Pyrenees  and  Tonraine. 
SUMMER  TOURS,  May  28,  June  8,  12,  16.20,22. 

25,   26.    27.    29,  July  3.  6.  9.   10.    13,  Augusta. 

Specialty. Norway. Sweden.  Russia.  British  Isl-s. 
AROUND  THE  WORLD,  J^.pt.  27.  W.;  Nov.  16.  E. 
ALGERIA,     EGYPT    AND   PALESTINE,  Jan  . 

Feb  .  1913. 

MOTOR  TOUES  FOR  PRIVATE   PARTIES 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Mass. 


Before  Traveling  to  England 

Send  to 
H.  J.  KETCHAJI,  General  Agent 

ifieatEasterqBailwagofEiigiaiiil 

361  F  UroadTtny,  Illew  Vork 

I'or  Illustrated  Folder  describing 
C.4THKUR.AL  ROUTE,  Homes  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  Dickens  and  T>nny- 
son  Districts.  Also  HARWICH  ROUTE 
to  the  CONTINENT  via  HOOK  OF 
HOLLAND  (ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE), 
Turbine  Steamers.  Wireless  Tele- 
graphy, Submarine  Signalling. 

Also  via  HARWICH  and  ANTWERP 


II\IVKRSITY  PKI\TS 

2.000  halftone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
«»iie  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
f(M'  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel.    19  Trinity  PI..   Boston. 


EUROPE  $260 

\  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston  / 
\      TEMPLE  TOURS      / 

|7„______T-,,,_-  Wide  choice  of  routes, 

LUrOpean  lOUr^  finest     management, 
lowest   prices.     Parties  limited. 

Annual  Spring  Tour  sails  April  16. 
PIERCE  TOURS.  236  W.  76th  St..  New  York 


PllpnpC    Party  of  SIX  sails  in  April.     Delight- 
blinWl  b    ful     itinerary.       Azores,     Madeira. 
Gibraltar,  Algiers.  Italy  to  England.     Bestof  refer- 
ences given  and  required.     Four  months,  $1000. 
HISS    AMES,    39    Newbury  St.,  Iloiton,  Mass. 


Western  Bureau  of  Travel 


sill  A 11 II  nil  I 
AutoTrl|iNW»00 


l.iir-dp,-  ^iu  Mi-i11terrHiii.iiii 

10r«untrlFs..f4U.'>  to  !«;'.l.'i 

^4end  for  lUnerarlet* 


ColHes—  Beautiful  sable  and  white  pupa  $15, 
«2A.  Ch.  OrraskirkKoxallat  stud.  Write  me. 
P.  L.  Savagre,  St.  Charles,  III. 


Greece  to  Scotland  ?.;;''.:"r".op "a.lt. 

svMtoir  worth  kiuiwiuK-  (ll!th,vi'»r  )  Hijh  C'R't''. 
Srlor.  Educational.  SplenditI  lj(<K<lrr8hlp  Karnp^ 
$'225  find  up.  Small -party  orffnn  tiers  wsntcd.  I-Jisy  to 
cnruUforui.  frDf.aud  Mrs  Libby.hpartauburr.S  C. 


UnU-nrnUy  KxIciiHlon  Toum  to  Europe. 
Sohxlarly  Icndrrsliip  hy  university  profmsori;  uni- 
versity credit  f'»r  wtirk  done.  (.VunfoilAlde  ac'-oin- 
niodntioiis;  Inw  prices-  Th<»  Chautauqaa  Tours v  Inr. } 
Murciiiritt^  ItldfT.*  ChlciiKOt  Applrton,  UlKconidn. 

STEAMSHIP  TICKETS  ^1!;^.'^: 

"Ocenn  Siiilin^M"  with  rnti'ii  and  ixilliiiKs  for  nil 
lines;  ni»ti,  (nfoniinttoii  hurenii  for  (or««l|rn  trnvs'l 
J.lloward  Ksffvr,  H.Swlrvat,S08  N.rba».Mt.,  H«l|.,Md. 


See  EUROPE  in  an  AUTO! 


-Tii^ 


TDE  free  from  railway  trains.  Stop  when 
•'-'  and  where  you  please  Visit  hiBtorio 
and  picture&que  cornerBBeldoxn  reached  by 
ordinary  tourist  niethodB.  Comfortable 
inns  throughout  Europe  now  cater  ea* 
pecialiy  for  the  ubiquitous  motorlBt.  Sav« 
Time,  save  Money,  enjoy  more  and  actually 

^    SEE    EUROPE I 

VA/^  have  for  Hire  the  beet  open  and 
*^  closed  Motor  Cars  for  British  and 
Continental  Touring  at  the  most  reason* 
able  inclusive  Tarin  in  Europe.  Litera- 
ture,  detailed  Itinerariee,  with  copy  of 
"Through  Europe  In  an  Auto," 
free  on  request.  Write  us  about 
every  fJiitrg  to  do  with  Motoring  Abroad  1 


The   INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

66  to  60,  Morning  Post  Buildings, 
The     Strand,     London,     England. 


fjottages  f^amps  Homes 

On  Lake  Champlain, 
Lake  George,  or  in 
the  Adirondacks, 
along  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson. 

A  handy  little  book  giving  all  par- 
ticulars.   Just  issued.    Write 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 
Albany  New  York 


Vacation  Opportunities  for  all 
Clashes  ar<t«ol>tiiinabIe  in 

SWITZERLAND 

THi<:  l,.\\l>  OF  iiCKXIC  BKAUTV 

Write  for  practical  suggestiqnsand  useful  in- 
formation, also  handsomely  illustrated  book- 
lets, literature  andlfotelGui^e.  ALL  FREE. 

SWISS     FKUKICII.     ItAILR0.4D!4 
341  Firth  Ave.  (I»ei>t.  B^l.^ow  lurk 

40.133        C  I  T  D  /~1  D  17  S300 

Ua.>s  IHJI\.»^rC.       nndup 

Including  The  Mediterranean,  British  Isles, 

Continent,  North  Cape  and  Midnight 

Sun,  Olympic  Games,  etc. 

STKWAKT    &    WOODS 

Hi'i  AVa.sIiinston  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

e:  LJ  F^o  F>  e: 

and  the 

rMOFRTM     C2AF»E. 

Round  the  World  and  South  America. 

Attractive  Routes  and  fares. 

CLARK'S  TOURS,   Times  Buildinc,  New  York 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient 
interpreted  by  scholars.  Ftivate  V'.icht  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Write  for  announcements. 
Itureau  of  University  Travel.  19  Trinity  Fl.  .Boston 


i'Travel  Frc 


en  Care 


Is 


iMiropean  tr.uvl  —  iiihir  e-.iiirtrd  or 
independent  —  under  Bartlett  inanaKt- 
mcnt,  nieans  marked  adv.intages  and 
privileges  because  of  Bartlett  prestigv,  a 
standing  that  our  select  clicnlele  has 
earned  for  us  during  the  past  thirty 
yeai-s.  .In  nttractiTe  price  f^yr  thr  brst 
servicf.     Write   today  for    lirucluire   L, 

containing  S8  itineraries  ana 

useful  miortnation. 

BARTLETT  TOURS  CO. 
200  S.  l3tbSt..  PkiMrlphu.  P*. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


About  Courteous  Treatment 

When  a  passenger  goes 
to  a  railroad  train  and  is 
met  by  an  attentive  porter 
who  takes  his  bag,  and  a 
courteous  conductor  who 
assigrns  him  to  his  seat  or 
berth  in  a  welcommg  tone, 
his  trip  has  begun  pleas- 
antly. 

Later  on,  when  the  con- 
ductor comes  along  and 
takes  up  his  ticket  as  if  it 
were  a  pleasure  instead  of 
a  duty,  he  begins  to  feel 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
friends  who  have  his  wel- 
fare and  comfort  at  he^rt. 
And  when  he  meets  a  pleas- 
ant greeting  and  has  a  good 
meal  promptly  and  deftly 
served  in  the  dining  car, 
and  afterward  finds  some 
companionable  people  in  the 
club  car,  he  realizes  that 
there  is  genuine  enjoyment 
in  the  modern  means  of 
travel. 

It  is  the  constant  aim  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
management  to  set  and 
maintain  this  standard  on 
its  trains.  Its  employes  are 
instructed  and  trained  in  the 
school  of  civility,  courtesy 
and  good  manners.  As  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  every 
passenger  is  on  a  pleasure 
trip,  and  it  is  a  part  of  their 
•duty  to  lend  all  the  aid 
they  can  to  make  it  so. 

A  passenger  chooses  his 
train  very  much  as  he  does 
his  hotel,  and  his  patronage 
is  an  asset  which  increases 
with  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  cultivated.  The  manage- 
ment knows  this,  and  its 
golden  rule  is  "  Strive  to 
please." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of 
heart  in  a  corporation  after 
all. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

February  22. — A  decree  annexing  Tripoli  is 
passed  by  the  Italian  Parliament. 
A  mass-meeting  in  St.  Petersburg,  attended  by 
fifty  members  of  the  Duma,  protests  against 
the  denimciation  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Russo-American  treaty. 

February  23. — Maiu-ice  Tabuteau  breaks  the 
world's  aerodrome  record  by  flying  141  miles 
and  640  yards  in  two  hours  at  Pau,  France. 

February  24. — Dispatches  say  the  Italian  war- 
ships bombarded  Beirut,  SjTia.  kilUng  sixty 
persons,  and  wounding  others. 

February  25. — The  Italian  Government  denies 
that  Beirut  was  bombarded,  saying  that  only 
some  Turkish  war-ships  in  the  harbor  were 
fired  upon. 

February  27. — Rebels  take  the  Mexican  city  of 
Juarez  after  firing  only  a  few  shots. 
The  British   army   estimates  for   1912-13   are 
fixed  at  $139,300,000,  an  increase  of  $850,000 
over  the  preceding  estimate. 

February  28. — The  British  Government  ac- 
knowledges its  failure  to  avert  the  threatened 
strike  of  700,000  coal-miners. 

A  bill  to  transfer  to  Russia  a  province  of  Poland 
is  rejected  by  the  Duma. 

A  son  is  born  to  the  .Crown  Princess  of  Sweden. 

Domestic 

Washington 

February  22. — Colombian  Minister  Ospina  is 
recalled. 

February  23. — The  State  Department  receives 
a  note  from  the  Colombian  Government  in- 
viting Secretary  Knox  to  visit  Cartagena. 

February  24. — A  modified  "money  trust'  in- 
vestigation resolution  is  passed  by  the  House. 

February  27. — It  is  announced  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  investigate  the  action  of  the 
mimicipal  authorities  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in 
preventing  the  exportation  of  children  to  an- 
other city. 

General 

February  22. — W.  Morgan  Shuster,  deposed 
American  Treasurer-General  of  Persia,  returns 
home. 

February  23. — Secretary  of  State  Knox  and  fam- 
ily sail  from  Key  West  for  Central-American 
ports. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  sustains  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  procured  by  attorneys 
for  F.  E.  Brandt,  sentenced  five  years  ago  to 
imprisonment  for  thirty  years  on  a  charge  of 
burglary  in  the  first  degree. 

February  24. — Textile  strikers  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  are  prevented  from  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  Pliiladelphia  and  a  riot  ensues. 

February  25. — Colonel  Roosevelt  makes  public 
a  letter  to  seven  (iovernors  in  which  he  says 
that  he  will  accept  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion if  it  is  offered  to  him  by  the  Republican 
party.  ' 

February  28. — American  bankers,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bankers  of  other  countries,  agree  to 
advance  China  a  loan  of  $50,000,000. 


Sherlock's  Clue. — Sherlock  Holmos,  the 
greal  deti  ctive,  looked  eritically  ut  the 
cigar  that  the  little,  thin,  pale-faced  man 
had  just  given  him. 

"  You're  married,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  h&vv  a  wife  that  is  very  fond  of  ex- 
pensive gowns,  fashionable  hats,  and  other 
luxuries?   ' 

"  Yes,  1  hat's  indeed  true.     But—  " 

"  You  have  four  or  five  daughters  that 
are  very  extravagant,  and  a  couple  of  sons 
that  spend  just  as  freely." 

"  You  astound  me.     But — " 

"  You  have  a  mortgage  on  your  house." 

"  Everything  is  just  as  you  say.  But 
please  tell  me  how  you  know  all  this?  " 

The  great  detective  made  a  very  wry 
face  and,  looking  as  if  he  would  suffocate, 
said  laconically : 

"  The  cigar." — Brooklyn  Life. 


The  Real  Regretter. — "  Does  your  wife 
regret  that  she  married  a  poor  man?  " 
"  Not  as  much  as  I  do." — Judge. 


30  Days  FreeTrial 


Send  for 
this  new 
SHAVING 
BRUSH 

For  30  Days 

r  reel  rial      ^='*''" 

Choice  French 
BristlesBlended 
with  Real 
Badger  Hair 
Solidly   Imbed- 
ded In  Rubber 

Use  it  every  time  you  shave  for  30  days. 
Thensend  us  the  price  ($2)  or  return  the 
Brush.  Can  we  make  any  fairer  offer? 
A  man  rarely  takes  30  days  to  deci<le 
he  lieeds  this  splendid  Shaving  Biush. 

The  LUXURY 
Lather  Brush 

Greatest  improvement  in  shaving  tools 
since  the  invention  of  the  safety  razor 

is  a  revelation  in  shaving  comfort  The  150  tapering,  round 
luhher  '*  fingers  "  rub  in  the  lather  and  soften  the  beard  far 
better  than  luiman  fingers  can  do  it.  A  boon  to  mm  with  ten- 
der skin  or  ingrowing  beard— makes  any  razor  shave  well. 

Write  on  your  business  stationery,  enclose  business  card  or  give 

references.   We  will  promptly  send  this  Brush,  postage  prepaid. 

Youi  dealer  is  authorized   to  give  you  a  HO-day  free   trial 

t  the  Luxury  Brush  before  buying.     Ask  him  about  it. 

411  River  Street 
Troy,  %.  Y 


Before 
Buying 


Rect- 
angular 
bandle 
keepg 
lather  off 
the  hand. 
Hangs  up 
to  dry. 


Luxury  Sales  Company 


WESHIPo"IPPROVBL 

ttnchout  a  cent  dfposit.  prcpAy  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unhearat  o^ prices  aod  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  il^^V^tZ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  prtct 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  Xt^xnoMX ivonder/ul propositionojxf^ttX 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  tuwn. 

RIDER  AGENTS  ZTv:C^lZ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

We  S0II  cheaper  than  any  other  factorjk 
_         TIRES.  Coaster-Brakarearwheela, 
famps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  frU^. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Oep»  W-172,   CHICAGO 


Running  Water  in  Your  Country  Home 

Instiill  a  Niagiira  Hydrruilir  Ram  in  your  country 
home  and  you  can  have  running  water  in  any  room, 
or  stable,  ijarn.  gaiage.  etc.,  and  it  does  not  cost 
one  cent  to  operate. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

rung  by  self  water  pi'essnro  from  any  near- 
liy  .sprinff  or  flowing  stream.  Never  needs 
attention.  Can't  get  out  of  order.  Its  cost 
is  really  small.  Write  for  eataloir. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
P.  0.  Box  1001,  Chester,  Pa. 
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"Free  from DiaagreeableTaste  anel Odor 

Peter  MoUer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 
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It  is  pure  cod 

liver   oil,    nothing 

else.  Peter  Moller's 

Oil  is  easy  to  digest, 

does  not  cling  to  the 

palate  and   does  not 

"repeat" 

Bottled  in  flat,  oval  botths 
at  the  fisheries  in  Norway. 
Sold  by  druggists 
everywhere. 

SchttUtVm  &  Co.    \ 
New  York  \ 

Sole  Agts. 
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CONQUEST  OF  THE  SOUTH   POLE 


ROALD  AMUNDSEN'S  attainment  of  the  South  Pole 
apparently  wins  for  Norway  the  international  race  to 
-  that  goal,  adds  a  crowning  achievement  to  the  record 
of  the  man  who  discovered  and  navigated  the  Northwest 
Passage,  and  leaves  the  hardy  tribe  of  explorers  with  no  more 
poles  to  conquer.  Amundsen's  dispatch  from  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  Fram  on  March  7, 
states  that  he  reached  the  Pole  on  December 
14,  1911,  and  remained  there  until  Decem- 
ber 17.  Some  editors  point  out  that  in  his 
first  terse  statement  Amundsen  does  not  say 
that  he  was  the  first  to  reach  the  Pole,  and 
they  suggest  that  the  Antarctic  may  have  in 
store  for  us  another  controversy  like  that 
between  Commander  Peary  and  Dr.  Cook. 
This  apprehension,  however,  seems  to  make 
very  little  headway,  it  being  generally  con- 
ceded by  the  newspapers  that  even  if  it 
develops  that  more  than  one  expedition  was 
successful,  no  question  of  veracity  will  be 
involved.  A  dispatch  from  Hobart  dated 
March  8  makes  the  surprizing  statement 
that  after  a  few  days  in  that  port  "Captain 
Amundsen  will  go  to  Australia  and  give  a 
few  lectures  there,  afterward  departing  for 
Europe  by  the  circuitous  ro\ite  of  Buenos 
Aires,  then  round  Cape  Horn  up  to  the 
Bering  Straits  and  through  the  Northwest 
Passage  and  the  Arctic  Ocean." 

While  the  prominence  given  to  this  final 
jwlar  conquest  in  the  news  and  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  press  bears  Avitness  to  the  thrill 
of  romance  with  which  the  world  greets  such 
an  achievement,  we  find  the  Pittsburg  Din- 
patch  remarking  that  the  finding  of  the 
North  Pole  "did  not  amount  to  a  hill  of 
beans,"  and  "it  must  be  the  same  with  the  South  Pole."  It 
seems  possible,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  latter  case  very  prac- 
tical results  may  be  looked  for.  While  the  North  Pole  lies  in 
an  arctic  basin,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  the 
situation  of  the  South  Pole  is  on  a  great  ice-capped  continent 
which  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  treasure-house  of  mineral  wealth. 
In  this  connection  we  read  in  the  New  York  World: 


Copv  righlcii  by  (j,  O.  ll:iin. 

CAPTAIN  ROALD  AMUNDSEN. 

He  reached  the  South  Pole  on  December 
14,  1911. 


"Sir  Ernest  Shaekleton  came  across  indubitable  traces  of  coal 
in  the  ice-bound  wastes  within  the  antarctic  circle.  Scientists 
with  Captain  Scott  planned  to  make  further  search  for  such 
deposits. 

"The  chief  aim  of  the  expedition,  however,  after  having 
attained  the  honor  of  actually  reaching  the  Pole,  was  to  determine 
whether  gold  existed  in  the  higher  latitudes.  It  has  long  been 
believed  that  it  is  present  in  the  Antarctic 
in  great  quantities.  If  gold-bearing  rock 
or  sand  is  found,  it  is  believed  that  the 
mining  of  it  will  be  no  more  difficult  than 
mining  has  been,  and  is,  in  the  Yukon  and 
the  Klondike." 

And  a  Chicago  dispatch  quotes  Prof.  T.  C. 
Chamberlain,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
as  saying  that  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Pole  will  probably  make  possible  "long-time 
Aveather  predictions,  for  which  scientists 
have  been  striving  for  centuries."    To  quote: 

"A  problem  which  has  confronted  the 
scientific  world  from  the  earliest  days  is  the 
matter  of  long-time  weather  predictions. 
It  may  be  seen  readily  that  if  it  becomes 
possible  to  predict  the  advent  of  storms  ac- 
curately and  weeks  in  advance  it  will  be  of 
immen.se  commercial  value  to  the  world. 

"Through  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of 
the  territory  at  the  South  Pole,  the  wind 
movements  and  the  general  atmospheric 
conditions,  it  will  become  possible  to  make 
a  complete  map  of  the  -wand  movements  over 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

"This  will  enable  scientists  to  trace  a 
storm  from  the  point  it  gathers,  through  the 
path  it  takes,  and  until  its  force  is  spent."' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reaching  of  the 
South  Pole  is  not  as  sensational  a  perform- 
ance as  the  conquest  of  the  North  Pole, 
on  April  6,  1909,  remarks  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "because  it  has  been  preceded  and 
discounted  by  the  arctic  achievement  and  because  the  antarctic 
wilderness  has  not  been  the  scene  of  so  many  ventures,  so  much 
heroic  effort,  and  so  much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  whole  world 
as  the  North."  And  the  same  paper  thinks  that  its  relative 
importance  is  further  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  South  Pole 
is  so  much  farther  away  from  the  chief  countries  of  tlie  world. 
Commenting  on  the  fact  that  antarctic  exploration   has   ncxer 
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"WHAT   DOES   A    LIXE    FENCE    AMOUNT   TO   WHEN    YOU'VE    BEEN    PENNED 
UP    FOR   THREE    YEARS  ? 

— Donabey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


ON    THE    BRINK    OF   THE    PRECIPICE 

— Manz  in  the  Washington  Herald. 


GETTING    A   GOOD   START. 


excited  the  same  interest  as  the  exploration  of  the  northern 
regions,  the  New  York  World  remarks: 

*'  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  fond  hope  of  the  early  navigators 
that  they  would  find  a  northwest  passage.  In  the  southern  seas 
the  extremities  of  the  eastern  and  western  continents  were 
rounded  by  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Magellan  within  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  Columbus's  discovery  of  America,  and  the  open 
waterways  they  found  became  the  charted  channels  of  commerce. 
In  1G08  Henry  Hudson  failed  in  his  search  for  the  Northwest 
Passage,  which  was  destined  to  remain  closed  to  man  until 
Amundsen,  only  three  years  ago,  took  the  first  ship  that  way 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

"  If  an  open  waterway  had  been  found  centuries  ago  at  Panama 
it  would  probably  have  served  to  discourage  polar  exploration. 
The  early  na^^gators  were  very  practical  men,  sailors  looking 
for  ways  to  surmount  solid  obstacles.  It  was  left  to  com- 
paratively recent  times  for  the  scientific  spirit  and  sporting 
interest,  acting  together,  to  spur  on  men  to  brave  death  in  the 
ice  in  their  efforts  to  locate  theoretical  points  on  the  earth's 
surface  when  their  success  meant  little  or  nothing  of  material 
advantage  to  mankind." 

Captain  Amundsen's  party  consisted  of  nineteen  men,  many 
of  them  m<'mbers  of  the  Norwegian  Navy,  and  his  ship  was  the 
famous  Frain  which  was  built  for  Nansen  and  used  by  him 
on  his  last  polar  expedition.  From  his  winter  quarters  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Whales  Amundsen  made  his  overland 
journey  of  between  si.x  and  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  Pole 
with  dog-.sledges  and  skis.  The  British  expedition  under 
Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott  consisted  of  sixty  men  in  the  ship 
Terra  Nova.  Their  equipment  for  the  land  journey  consisted 
of  dogs,  ponies,  and  a  motor-sledge.  The  other  competitors 
in  the  race  were  a  German  parly  under  Lieutenant  Filchner, 
a  .Japanese  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Shirase,  and  a  party 
of  Australian  explorers  under  Captain  Mawson. 

Captain  Amundsen's  previous  achievements  are  touched  upon 
in  the  New  York  Titne-s,  where  we  read: 

"Roald  Amundsen,  who  is  now  only  forty  years  old,  has  long 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  competent  of  the  northern 
explorers.  He  is  the  first  and  only  man  so  far  to  accomplish 
the  long-attempted  feat  of  taking  a  ship  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  which,  by 
the  way,  Columbus  was  looking  for  when  he  accidentally  hit 
upon  America.  He  made,  at  a  point  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  magnetic  North  Pole,  the  only  set  of  complete  polar 
magnetic  ob.servations  taken  before  Peary's  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole.  These  achievements  were  accomplished  in  1903 
and  IW.'j. 

'Amundsen's  expedition  at  the  time  was  made  at  a  cost  of 
only  .?;^0,(XK),  in  a  tiny  whaling-sloop,  the  Gjoa,  only  seventy  feet 
long,  and  of  only  forty-seven  tons'  burden." 


FREE  SUGAR  AND  AN   INCOME  TAX 

OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD'S  plan  to  put  sugar  on  the 
free  list  and  to  reimburse  Uncle  Sam  for  the  fifty-odd 
millions  of  dollars  this  would  cost  him  by  a  tax  on  all 
incomes  of  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  is  \  ariously  acclaimed 
as  a  masterpiece  of  statesmanship,  a  move  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
man,  an  insincere  political  gallery-play,  and  a  death-blow  aimed 
at  our  domestic  sugar-growing  industry.  While  some  assure  us 
that  putting  sugar  on  the  free  list  would  hurt  nobody  but  the 
Sugar  Trust,  others  are  equally  certain  that  only  the  Sugar  Trust 
would  profit.  On  one  point,  however,  there  is  general  agreement, 
namely,  that  even  if  these  two  bills  pass  the  Hou.se,  as  seems 
inevitable  since  they  have  been  approved  V)y  a  Democratic 
caucus,  they  will  meet  pracrtically  insurmountable  obstacles  in 
the  Senate,  and  beyond  these  again  a  Presidential  veto.  "Prob- 
ably the  certainty  that  these  bills  can  not  become  law  explains 
how  the  caucus  was  able  to  adopt  them,"  remarks  the  Wash- 
ington Times  (Ind.),  which  sees  "a  certain  Maehiavellian 
cleverness"  in  this  Democratic  moAe.  The  Washington  paper 
goes  on  to  say: 

"It  makes  cooperation  with  the  Progressive  and  Insurgent 
Republicans  impossible.  It  draws  a  sharp  line  between  the 
Democratic  House  and  the  Republican  Senate,  gives  the  Dem- 
ocrats opportunity  to  claim  that  the  Republican.s  defeated  their 
free-breakfast-table  plan,  provides  good  campaign  material  for 
the  folks  back  in  Buncombe,  and  at  the  same  time  will  please 
the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  beet-sugar  people,  because  it  will  make 
impossible  any  change  at  all. 

"It  will,  further,  give  the  Democrats  opportunity  to  acclaim 
that  they  were  ready  for  an  income  tax,  but  the  Republican 
Senate  refused  to  permit  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Birmingluim  Age-Herald  (Dem.j, 
from  Mr.  Underwood's  home  State,  declares  that  "the  new 
Sugar  Bill  will  make  Oscar  Underwood  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States,"  and  adds  the  warning  that  "if  the  Senate 
or  the  President  blocks  its  passage  into  law,  it  will  indeed  be 
carried  to  every  stump  and  almost  to  every  voter  in  the  coming 
campaign." 

This  proposed  legislation,  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  is  "unquestionably  the  most  brilliant"  of  all  Mr.  Under- 
Avood's  "politico-legislative  conceptions."  While  there  may  be 
some  reasonaVjle  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed 
income  tax,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record  iDem.),  "there  is  no 
douVjt  at  all  of  the  good  intent  and  fairne>s  of  the  measure." 
Among    other    champions  of    this  "sugar-f  ualed    income    tax" 
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SAVING   THE    PARTY. 

— Canfleld  in  the  Pittsburg  Sun. 


OH  DEAI^f    > 
I     NOW  I'r?  \H     / 

f^oR  IT !  y 


mSIDE    INFORMATION. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


WHY    THE    DEMOCRATS   SMILE. 


•we  find  the  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(Dem.),  Dayton  News  (Ind.  Dem.),  Omaha  World-Herald  (Ind.), 
and  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  and  American  (Dem.).  Says 
Mr.  Hearst's  paper: 

"In  no  other  way  could  the  Democratic  majority  under 
Speaker  Clark  show  more  clearly  that  it  is  truly  Democratic  than 
it  did  by  voting  unanimously  to  substitute  for  the  tariff  tax  on 
sugar,  which  chiefly  enriched  the  Sugar  Trust,  a  moderate  tax 
on  personal  incomes,  which  will  produce  about  $60,000,000  an- 
nual revenue  for  the  Government." 

"It  is  an  effort  to  transfer  at  least  $50,000,000  of  Federal 
taxes  from  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  to  the  shoulders  of  the  well- 
to-do  and  the  wealthy,"  says  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  and  the 
New  York  World  remarks  that  this  effort  "will  appeal  power- 
fully to  an  overburdened  electorate  in  the  coming  contest." 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  have  to  turn  to  the  Republican  edi- 
tors for  a  statement  of  the  other  side  of  the  case.  The  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  challenging  Mr.  Underwood's  state- 
ment that  putting  sugar  on  the  free  list  will  reduce  its  price  to 
the  consumer  about  1  H  cents  a  pound,  remarks  that  the  retailer 
would  take  part  of  the  difference  in  cost,  the  trust  would  take 
part,  and  the  consumer  "would  at  the  end  of  the  year  find  that 
his  saving  through  the  remission  of  the  duty  could  be  reckoned 
in  pennies." 

In  this  connection  several  editors  remind  us  that  when  the 
import  tax  was  taken  off  coffee  years  ago  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer did  not  come  down  and  stay  down,  and  they  argue  that 
the  only  way  the  price  of  sugar  can  be  permanently  reduced  is 
by  producing  it  more  cheaply  on  our  own  territorj-.  At  present 
our  chief  supply  of  domestic  cane-sugar  is  produced  in  Louisiana, 
while  beet-sugar  production  is  a  flourishing  industry  in  Colo- 
rado, (California,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  If 
the  proposed  legislation  were  enacted,  says  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  (Dem.) — 

"every  cane-  and  beet-sugar  producer  in  the  United  States  would 
have  to  abandon  the  industry,,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  invested  capital  would  be  lost.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
oa,n  be  willing  to  thus  sacrifice  millions  of  good  American 
citizens." 

In  another  issue  the  same  paper,  deploring  the  "free-sugar 
ina<lness,"  says: 

"Were  we  by  unwise  l(>gislation  to  destroy  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  we  would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  Cuba  and  the 
European  beet  countries  for  the  more  than  .3.0(K).0(K)  tons  of 
sugar  we  annually  consume.     These  producing  countries,  n-al- 


izing  our  predicament,  would  promptly  impose  an  export  tax' 
so  that  we  would  eventually  have  to  pay  as  much  for  our  sugar 
as  before,  with  no  resulting  revenue  flo^-ing  into  our  treasury- 
and  no  domestic  sugar  industry-  to  enrich  our  citizens  and  spread 
prosperity  in  our  colonial  possessions." 

And  the  Hartford  Times  (Dem.)  adds: 

"Another  effect  of  making  sugar  free  would  be  to  upset  all 
our  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  with  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. That  also  is  a  matter  which  is  certain  to  arouse  much 
discussion.  But  the  main  question  will  prove  to  be  whether  it 
is  worth  while  to  levy  a  new  tax  of  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000 
a  year  on  the  successful  business  men  of  the  country,  in  the 
form  of  an  income  tax,  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  price  of  sugar 
and  unsettling  the  whole  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States 
for  a  time  at  least. 

"It  may  well  be  feared  that  this  business  disturbance  would 
prove  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  a  new  income  tax  of 
very  doubtful  constitutionality." 


A  CRISIS   IN    COMMERCE-CONTROL 


A' 


DEATH-KNELL  is  ringing  in  Washington,  we  are  told, 
but  observers  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  ringing  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  for  the  United 
States  Commerce  Court.  By  its  decision  in  the  Louis^^lle  and 
Nashville  case,  some  of  the  papers  declare,  the  Court  has  struck 
the  Commission  a  death-blow  as  far  as  its  usefulness  to  the 
public  is  concerned;  but  others  predict  that  the  blow  will  so 
rebound  against  the  C^ourt  as  to  amount  ^^rtually  to  an  a<'t  of 
suicide.  But  even  if  the  consequenc<4S  fall  short  of  either  of 
these  extremes,  all  agree  that  the  healing  of  the  feud  between 
these  two  bodies  has  been  put  farther  off  than  ever.  In  this  case, 
as  reported  by  the  Washington  correspondents,  the  Court  not 
only  annulled  certain  freight  rates  fixt  by  the  Commission,  but 
apparently  ruled  that  the  Commission  has  no  final  authority  to 
fix  rates,  holding  that  the  Commerce  Coiu-t  may  re\new  the 
C^ommission's  findings  and  reverse  its  decisioits  on  a  rate's  reason- 
ableness or  unreasonableness.  Senator  La  FoUette  said  in  his 
Philadelphia  speech  that  the  public  gets  no  benefit  from  the 
Commis.sion's  power  to  fix  "equal"  rates  for  all  shippers,  as  the 
rates  may  be  exorbitantly  high  and  still  be  equal.  What  bene- 
fits the  consumer  is  the  fixing  of  reasonable  rates,  and  that  is 
what  the  railroads  vehenuMitly  oppose.  Till  the  Commission 
lias  that  power,  it  will  be  of  small  benefit  to  the  general  public, 
said  the  Senator,  and  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  sat  near, 
nodded  emphatic  approval.  This  power  is  now  seriousl.v  cur- 
tailed by  tile  xoniict  of  tile  Court.      The  opinion,  read  by  .Iiidge 
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T.  R. — "Well,  you  don't  call  this  fishing,  do  you?" 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Globe. 


I  WILL  ACCEPT  THE  NOMINATION, 

— Coffman  In  the  New  York  Journal. 


A    "RECEPTIVE    CANDIDATE." 


Archbald,  "puts  the  strongest  check  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  has  been  applied  to  it  by  any  court  in  recent 
years,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Suji  (Ind.), 
and  a  representative  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog. 
Rep.)  describes  the  situation  as  follows: 

"President  Taft's  pet  and  pride,  the  Commerce  Court,  to-day 
gave  what  is  \-irtually  a  death-blow  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  one  governmental  body  which  has  been  effective 
in  checking  the  aggressions  of  big  business. 

"Thus  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  freely  made  at  the  time  that 
President  Taft  formed  the  Commerce  Court  as  a  provision  of  the 
Railroad  Rate  Bill,  a  prophecy  which  was  renewed  with  added 
assurance  when  President  Taft  named  the  members  of  the  new 
Court. 

"If  the  ruling  handed  down  bj'  the  Court  stands,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  be  reduced  to  a  purely  per- 
functory body  with  little  excuse  for  existence.  About  all  that 
Avill  be  left  for  it  to  do  will  be  to  make  recommendations,  which 
the  railroads  may  or  may  not  accept,  just  as  they  choose. 

"The  decision  that  puts  the  Commission  in  this  position  will 
be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  that  tribunal  now  lies 
the  only  hope  of  reviving  the  Commission  as  a  useful  body. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Commission  is  ^^rtually  dead." 

The  Commission,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  has  held  that 
the  power  to  name  a  reasonable  rate  is  purely  legislative;  that 
this  function  has  been  delegated  to  it  by  Congress,  and  that  the 
Commerce  Court  has  no  power  to  pass  on  findings  of  fact  except 
Avhen  rates  fixt  by  the  Commission  are  shown  to  be  confiscatory. 
In  the  case  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  against  the 
Commission,  the  Commerce  Court  seems  to  have  adopted  a 
different  view.  After  a  discussion  of  the  evidence,  the  Court's 
opinion  concludes: 

"Counsel  for  theCommission  and  for  the  Government  simply 
rely  on  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to  determine  what  is 
a  rea,sonable  rate,  and  the  conclusiveness  of  its  judgment  where 
it  has  done  so,  against  which,  it  was  argued,  the  courts  can 
afford  no  relief  unless  the  rate  which  has  been  fixt  is  shown  to  be 
confiscatorj'.  This  contention  mi»*it  be  rejected.  In  our  judg- 
ment, it  was  never  intended  to  confer  on  the  Commission  any 
such  unrestraincxl  and  undirected  power.  It  is  not  within  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  to  reduce  the  rates  in  this  or  any 
other  case,  not  merely  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced to  sustain  them,  but  without  anything  substantial  to 
Avarrant  the  conclusion  reached  or  the  reasons  assigned  therefor. 
And  this,  we  are  convinced,  is  a  case  of  that  character.    Having 


regard  to  the  undisputed  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing,  the 
existing  rates  were  not  shown  to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  A^alid  basis  for  the  Commission's 
conclusion." 

The  new  Commerce  Court  "certainly  has  the  courage  of  its 
convictions,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Record- Herald  (Ind.),  since 
it  renders  this  "smashing"  decision  while  fully  aware  that 
"a  bill  putting  an  end  to  its  existence  is  being  vigorously  pushed 
in  Congress,"  and  that  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion 
has  attacked  it  and  charged  it  with  usurpation." 

Alexander  P.  Moore's  enthusiastically  progressive  Pittsburg 
Leader  declares  that  the  Commerce  Court  "exists  without  use 
or  reason,"  and  predicts  its  early  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats  and  the  Progressive  Republicans;  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Dem.)  affirms  that  "it  is  high  time  that  the 
new  Commerce  Court  should  be  either  abolished  or'brought  to 
some  proper  realization  of  the  limitation  of  its  power." 

Carl  Snyder,  writing  in  Colliers  on  "Justice  versus  Tech- 
nicality," asserts  that  this  Court,  since  its  creation  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  "has  exhibited  a  policy  of  obstruotion  more 
barefaced  than  that  of  any  other  court  in  the  country,"  and 
declares  that  "it  is  comparable  only  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  when  that  body  was  literally  owned  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad."  Reviewing  its  record,  he  finds  that  it  sus- 
tained the  railroads  against  the  Commission  in  eighteen  of  the 
first  twenty-four  (iases  before  it,  and  that  five  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  foimd  against  the  railroads  were  "trifling  cases  of  little 
interest." 

We  find  the  other  side  presented  by  the  New  York  Financial 
World,  which  discovers  in  the  Commerce  Court's  latest  decision 
"more  than  a  ray  of  hope  for  our  railroads  that  they  may  regain 
a  fair  part  of  their  independence,"  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"From  the  time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion  was 
established,  it  had  continuously  tried  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its 
power  to  rule  over  the  railroads,  as  tho  the  Government  were 
clothed  with  supreme  authority.  Almost  nothing  was  left  to 
railroad  managers  save  to  execute  the  mandates  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  record  of  the  Commission  is  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted story  of  curbing  the  railroads  by  suspensions  and 
reductions  of  rates,  until  the  situation  had  become  intolerable. 

"Now  investors  will  have  hope  that  the  Commerce  Court 
will  be  able  to  curtail  the  Commission's  power,  whenever  it 
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thinks  that  it  has  been  used  unreasonably  and  arbitrarily.  There 
is  still  pending  before  the  Commerce  Court  the  important  issue 
of  long-  and  short-haul  charges  as  interpreted  by  the  Commission. 
If  this  ruling  should  also  be  rescinded,  then  better  days  will  come 
for  the  railroads.  They  will  be  able  to  increase  rates.  Absolute 
management  by  commission  of  the  railroads,  in  which  the  public 
has  invested  over  .$26,000,000,000,  was  a  power  never  intended 
by  Congress  to  be  conferred  on  the  Commission." 


FACING   ANOTHER   COAL  STRIKE 

THE  OPERATORS'  rejection  of  the  anthracite  mine- 
workers'  demands  does  not  give  warrant  for  serious 
alarm,  according  to  most  of  the  newspaper  writers,  even 
tho  a  final  disagreement  would,  of  course,  mean  a  strike.  The 
first  disagreement  is  thought  likely  to  be  followed  by  com- 
promises, and  further  conferences  have 
been  planned.  We  have  simply  "to 
prepare  for  two  weeks  of  no-surrender 
reports,  culminating  in  a  settlement 
when  the  prospect  is  most  dishearten- 
ing," thinks  one  editor,  who  further  re- 
minds us  that  the  present  three-year 
agreement  "  does  not  expire  until  April 
1,  and  the  whole  time  until  then  can 
be  employed,  if  necessary,  in  confer- 
ence." Since  the  great  coal  strike  of 
1902-03,  there  has  been  peace  in  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields.  The 
issues  of  that  struggle  were  decided,  ac- 
ceptably to  both  sides,  by  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
The  three-year  agreement  has  twice 
been  renewed.  The  workings  of  the 
permanent  Conciliation  Board  have  pro- 
moted satisfactory  relations  between 
the  miners  and  their  employers.  At 
least  so  it  appears  to  the  daily  press, 
which  strongly  deprecate  the  threatened 
renewal  of  hostilities,  and  wonder  what 
new  conditions  can  have  arisen  to  jus- 
tify it.  If  worse  comes  to  worst,  they 
remember,  the  public  will  be  the  sufferer. 
The  labor-leaders  are  warned  by  the 
New  York  Herald  "that  this  country 
will  not  stand  behind  them  in  a  strike 
as  it  did  in  1902,  that  conditions  here 
are  different  from  those  in  England,  that 
labor  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
black  eye  administered  by  the  Mc- 
Namaras,  and  that  without  public 
opinion  back  of  them  any  strike  must 

be  a  failure."  And  on  the  other  hand  The  Herald  thinks  "the 
operators  may  easily  find  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
their  stockholders  to  make  some  concessions  and  not  assume  the 
'  divine  right '  attitude  so  obnoxious  in  the  early  stages  of  the  last 
great  strike." 

The  demands  of  the  coal-miners,  which  were  carefully  drawn 
up  by  their  leaders,  only  to  be  rejected  in  loto  by  the  operators, 
but  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  compromise,  are  thus 
conveniently  stated  in  brief  by  the  New  York  World: 

"1.  An  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  wages. 

"2.  Recogniti(m  of  the  union  by  the  operators,  and  that  they 
collect  union  du(\s  from  the  workmen. 

"3.  An  eight-hour  day  with  no  reduction  in  wages  paid  the 
miners. 

■'4.  A  contract  for  one  year  instead  of  for  three  years  or 
longer. 
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President  of  the  United  Mine  Worlters  of  America, 
who  may  have  a  chance  to  play  tiie  rdle  enacted  by 
John  Mitchell  nine  years  ago. 


"5.  A  minimum  wage  of  $3.50  a  day  for  miners  and  $2.75  for 
laborers. 

"6.  No  interference  with  the  check  weighman  and  check- 
docking  bosses  who  represent  the  miners. 

"7.  Payment  for  mining  coal  by  the  ton,  and  not  by  the 
carload. 

"8.  Abandonment  of  the  Conciliation  Board,  on  which  both 
miners  and  operators  arc  represented. 

"9.  That  Districts  1,  7,  and  9  [the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
fields]  be  recognized  as  a  party  to  negotiate  a  wage  contract, 
and  that  not  more  than  one  working-place  be  given  one  contract 
miner." 

The  demand  for  higher  wages,  which  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  calls  "the  only  real  issue,"  may  be  acceded  to,  at  least 
in  part,  observes  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  It  may 
perhaps  be  justified  by  the  pressure  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  notes  the  New  York  Tribune.    But  these  and  other  papers 

in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington, where  the  pinch  of  the  last 
strike  was  most  keenly  felt,  and  where, 
it  must  be  admitted,  the  financial  in- 
terests behind  the  operators  are  most 
influential,  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
sympathize  with  the  workers  in  their 
other  demands.  To  quote  the  New  York 
Tribune,  whose  editorial  discussion  is 
typical  of  this  group  of  dailies: 

"The  union's  reason  for  seeking  a 
yearly  agreement  instead  of  a  three-year 
one  is  that  the  workers  feel  the  need  of 
a  union  only  at  the  time  when  the  re- 
newal of  the  agreement  becomes  neces- 
sary. The  more  frequent  the  renewal 
the  easier  it  is  for  the  union  to  main- 
tain itself.  When  three  years  intervene 
the  miners  fail  to  pay  their  dues  and 
allow  their  membership  to  lapse.  This 
failure  to  pay  dues  is  responsible  for  the 
demand  that  the  operators  wthhold  a 
certain  sum  from  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men to  aid  the  union  in  collecting  dues. 
Without  that  system  the  union  feels 
unable  to  maintain  itself  in  the  anthra- 
cite field.  The  abolition  of  the  concili- 
ation board  is  also  asked  for  in  order  to 
magnifj'  the  importance  of  the  union  in 
representing  the  workers. 

"For  the  present  system,  which  the 
operators  are  asked  to  abolish,  it  is  to 
be  said  that  it  has  produced  peace  in 
the  anthracite  region,  and  it  has  worked 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  miners:  for  if 
the  miners  were  not  satisfied,  the  union 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing its  membership.  It  is  impossible 
to  sympathize  ^\'ith  demands  which, 
if  granted,  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  peace  and  which  would  sub- 
ject the  country  annually  to  the  uncer- 
tainty now  prevailing,  instead  of  only  triennially,  as  at  present." 


Comment  from  the  union-labor  and  Socialist  press  in  reply  to 
such  reasoning  as  the  foregoing  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but 
will  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming  as  the  negotiations  in  New  York 
continue.  Officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
deny  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  an  immediate  change  in  their 
"ultimatum."  To  increase  the  wage-rate,  say  spokesmen  for 
the  operators,  will  mean  to  raise  th(>  price  of  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  there  will  be  a  firm  stand  for  the  renewal  of  the  agree- 
ment now  in  force.  But  in  Wilkesbarre,  the  center  of  the  anthra- 
cite country,  the  New  York  Herald's  correspondent  was  told  that 
"the  demands  of  th(>  underground  workers  always  have  been  met 
witli  refusal  at  first,  but  in  subsctjuent  negotiations  a  better  un- 
derstanding was  brought  about."  And  the  prediction  was  uuuie 
"that  such  will  be  the  ease  in  the  negotiations  ni>w  pendiug.". 
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THE    STEEL  TRUST  EXPOSED  AGAIN 

THE  HALO  of  that  i'good  trust,"  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  hangs  askew,  thinks  a  Chicago  editor, 
since  the  Stanley  Committee's  expert  accountant  has 
informed  the  public  that  the  corporation  controls  80  per  cent. 
of  the  steel  properties  of  the  country  and  is  making  a  profit  of 
40  per  cent,  on  cost.  Furthermore,  asserts  this  accountant, 
Mr.  Farquhar  J.  McRae,  the  Steel  Trust  actually  does  restrain 
trade  and  pre\ent  competition  by  manipulation  of  prices, 
through  the  "Gary  dinners,"  by  its  control  of  raw  materials, 
and  through  a  system  of  interlocking  directorates  in  ^-arious 
companies. 

Several  of  these  statements,  it  is  to  be  noted,  contradict 
statements  of  Steel  Coriwration  officials.  After  briefly  summing 
up  these  charges,  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  exclaims  scorn- 
fully: "This  marks  the  'good  trust'!"  Interesting  it  may  be, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  it  is  a  damning  recital  of  monopolistic 
greed  and  iniquity,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  press  find  in  it 
little  that  had  not  alreadj'  been  sufficiently  established  by  tes- 
timony- given  before  the  Stanley  Committee.  So  far  from  the 
publication  of  the  McRae  report  hurting  the  Steel  Trust,  com- 
ments the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  it  has  proved 
"an  excellent  advertisement."  When  the  news  reached  the 
stock  market,  according  to  The  Record,  steel  common  at  once 
advanced  from  59|  to  61 1: 

"The  wages  of  sin  may  be  death,  but  the  wages  of  violating 
the  Antitrust  Law  are  higher  prices  for  the  common  stock.  .  .  . 
What's  the  use  of  trying  to  bust  the  trusts  when  the  evidence 
that  they  are  restricting  trade  is  a  substantial  asset,  and  stim- 
ulates the  appetite  for  their  securities?  " 

The  information  that  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  received 
$69,;](X),000  for  promoting  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
altho  here  and  there  justified  as  a  proper  fee  for  a  gigantic 
achievement,  arouses  indignation  in  many  an  editorial  mind. 
"A  pretty  price  for  scrambling  eggs!"  exclaims  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (Prog.  Rep.): 

"It  comes  too  high. 

"If  America  is  to  remain  a  land, of  opportunity,  a  land  of 
wide-spread  prosperity  based  on  productive  industry,  of  real 
freedom — political,  social,  and  economic  freedom — we  must 
make  an  end  of  a  system  which  fosters  a  Morgan  and  lets  him 
stand  by  the  turnstile  of  opportunity  to  exact  such  tribute." 

Mr.  McRae's  report,  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  books  ordered  by  the  Congressional  Investigating 
(^ommittee,  will  be  considered  as  testimony  by  the  Committee, 
and  may  also  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  use  in  the  present  suit  against  the  Steel  Trust. 
Besides  certain  facts  already  noted,  the  investigator  finds  that 
the  Steel  Corporation  controls  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  steel 
holdings  of  the  country,  not  60  per  cent.,  as  Judge  Gary  and 
Mr.  Frick  told  President  Roosevelt  in  1907.  The  control  of 
ore  by  the  Steel  Corporation  is  placed  at  76  per  cent,  of  com- 
petitive ore  in  Minnesota,  500,000,000  tons  in  the  South,  in  all 
2..^).fX)0,000  tons  out  of  4,462,940,000  tons  of  commercially 
available  ore  in  the  United  States,  and  is  declared  to  be  "an 
ownership  and  a  control  which  must  interfere  with  competition." 
The  net  earnings  for  the  nine  years  1902-10  are  set  down  at 
$1.029,6a5,389,  the  equivalent  of  $13  per  ton  or  40  per  cent. 
on  cost. 

The  Steel  Corporation  is  characterized  as  "merely  a  hold- 
ing company,"  and  its  concentration  in  1901  of  upward  of 
180  corporations  terminated  "competition  between  previou.sly 
competing  concerns."  The  later  acquirement  of  competing 
plants,  "when  considered  collectively,"  leads  Mr.  McRa*;  "to 
the  conclusion  that  the  object  in  view  was  the  restriction  of 
competition."     Such  was  the  intention,  he  is  persuaded,  in  the 


Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  case.  The  legal  effect  of 
the  "golden  rule"  policy  enunciated  at  the  ."Gary  dinners" 
is  thus  set  forth  in  an  analysis  prepared  for  the  report  by  a 
New  York  lawyer: 

"It  can  be  no  justification  of  the  cooperation  of  the  parti- 
cipants in  the  Gary  dinners  that  no  penalty  atta<^'hes  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  declarations  mutually  exchanged,  because  perforce 
the  Antitrust  Act  Avould  prevent  the  enforcement  of  any 
penalty  for  reducing  prices  or  exceeding  one's  share  of  the 
business.  Previous  pool  agreements  may  have  been  broken 
and  penalties  inflicted  by  the  members  themselves,  altho  this 
was  soon  discontinued.  It  will  be  assumed,  even  if  a  fund  had 
not  been  deposited,  that  the  men  in  the  old  pool  would  have 
paid  their  fines.  If  this  be  assumed,  it  can  also  be  assumed 
that  the  word  of  the  participants  in  the  Gary  dinners  is  ample 
security  for  the  professions  of  cooperation  in  the  policy  almost 
unanimously  subscribed  to  at  the  dinners.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  contract  may  be  broken;  any  conspiracy  may  be  upset  bA- 
recalcitrants.  It  is  surely  no  excuse  for  the  illegality  of  any 
arrangement  in  restraint  of  trade  that  it  can  be  departed  from 
by  the  participants." 

A  corporation  that  controls  80  per  cent,  of  the  steel  business 
and  makes  a  40-per-eent.  profit  "is  certainly  in  no  need  of 
governmental  support  in  the  shape  of  high-tariff  duties  on  steel 
imports,"  observes  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.).  And  other 
Democratic  and  Progressive  journals  express  similar  opinions. 
One  of  them,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Prog.  Rep.),  goes  on 
to  say: 

."The  report  utterly  dispels  the  contention  of  Judge  Gary 
and  other  Steel  Trust  officials  that  the  L^nited  States  Steel 
Corporation  is  not  operated  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
competition 

."The  report  shows  that  by  a  shrewd  manipulation  of  the 
raw-material  supply  the  Trust  holds  the  independents  in  its 
power 

"One  of  the  contentions  of  the  Steel  Trust — that  it  has 
always  had  to  make  a  hard  fight  for  foreign  business,  and  is 
in  direct  competition  for  that  trade  with  other  steel  companies 
at  home  and  abroad — is  flatly  denied  by  the  McRae  report, 
which  shows  that  all  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  even  those 
only  partly  controlled  by  the  Trust,  are  compelled  to  sell  their 
export  products  to  the  Trust,  thus  eliminating  aU  home  com- 
petition for  foreign  business. 

"The  entire  report  is  intensely  interesting,  and  must  prove 
of  great  value  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  seeking 
the  dissolution  of  the  Steel  Trust." 

While  "some  valuabh'  publicity  has  been  secured  regarding  the 
present  power  of  the  monster  that  Taft  and  his  henchmen  hope 
to  vanquish,"  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  has  only  sym- 
pathy for  "the  gullible  public"  which  believes  such  dissolution 
possible. 

To  certain  Republican  observers,  however,  the  McRae  report 
is  simply  a  Democratic  campaign  document.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  "the  promulgation  of  such  a  biased 
finding  ...  is  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing."  The 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  is  here  agreed  with  its  Republican 
contemporary:  "Mr.  McRae  reports  like  a  politician  and  a 
partizan."  He  is  reminded  that  he  overlooked  "the  fact  that 
the  regime  of  this  tyrant  has  been  the  best  period  the  iron- 
trade  has  ever  known,  alike  for  capital,  labor,  consumers,  and 
competitors."  The  Steel  Trust,  we  are  further  assured  by  the 
New  York  paper, 

"has  cut  no  adversary's  throat,  and  has  extorted  no  more  than 
a  fair  price;  from  any  buyer.  It  has  admitted  that  it  has  not 
treated  its  labor  upon  its  own  standard,  but  it  has  declared  for 
a  policy  of  improvement,  altho  its  hours  and  its  pay  are  better 
than  the  independents'.  To  Mr.  McRae  it  seems  more  im- 
portant that  the  trust's  bulk  is  large  than  that  its  character 
and  conduct  are  good.  ...  If  methods  and  conduct  such  as 
have  been  the  trust's  through  a  term  of  years  result  in  benefit 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  and  the  country-,  shall  Government 
take  sidr's  between  the  competitors  in  a  matter  of  economies 
rather  than  of  conduct?" 
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WOUND   VP    AND    CAN'T   STOP. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


"shake!     I    KNOW    JX'ST    HOW    YOU    FEEL.  " 

■j  — Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


AROUND    AND    AROUND. 


THE   DENATURED  TREATIES 

THE  HISTORY  of  arbitration  treaties  in  this  country, 
as  several  of  our  papers  note,  has  a  way  of  repeating 
itself.  In  190.5  the  treaties  negotiated  by  Secretary  Hay 
were  pigeon-holed  in  the  State  Department  after  they  had 
undergone  the  fatal  amending  process  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 
Last  week  the  Senate  made  such  drastic  changes  in  the  proposed 
arbitration  pacts  with  Great  Britain  and  France  that  news- 
paper authorities  say  that  they  Avill  have  to  be  resubmitted  to 
those  Powers.  And  one  especially  well-informed  correspondent 
at  Washington  deems  it  more  probable  that  the  Administration 
will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  try  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
foreign  governments  to  the  Senate  modifications,  but  will  hold 
the  treaties  for  the  present  "with  the  possibility  that  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  induce  the  Senate  to  recon.sider  its  action 
Avhen  the  political -storm  and  stress  which  led  the  Democrats 
and  the  Roosevelt  stipporters  to  make  a  campaign  issue  of  them 
have  passed."  ^\iter  voting  to  eliminate  the  much-attacked 
provision  gi^^ng  a  joint  high  commission  power  to  decide 
whether  a  question  is  arbitrable,  and  after  inserting  a  list  of 
issues  which  may  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  Senate 
almost  unanimously  ratified  the  treaties.  So  doing,  in  the  New 
York  World's  (Dem.)  opinion,  it  not  only  cuts  away  "the  princi- 
ple which  gives  life  and  force  to  the  arbitration  treaties  mth 
Oreat  Britain  and  France."  but  also  "adds  injury  to  insult  by 
ratifying  the  remains  as  if  life  were  left  in  them."  For,  says  The 
Worlrl: 

"No  treaties  are  required  to  bring  nations  into  an  arbitration 
of  questions  which  they  are  always  mutually  willing  to  arbitrate 
at  the  time  of  a  dispute.  What  these  treaties  sought  to  do  was  to 
create  an  obligation  to  arbitrate  a  broad  or  justiciable  class  of 
questions  which  they  might  not  be  willing  to  arbitrate  in  the 
heat  of  controversy.  So  provision  was  made  for  joint  high  com- 
mis,sions  of  both  parties  to  interpret  disputed  points  and  deter- 
mine the  arbitral  character  of  issues  arising. 

"The  Senate  strikes  out  this  vital  provision.  It  adds  others  for 
the  further  emasculation  of  the  proposed  conventions 

"It  is  not  the  President  who  has  been  betrayed.  It  is  a  great 
cause  of  civilization 

"In  an  api)eal  to  the  country  from  yesterday's  i)erf()ruiance 
it  will  be  the  Senate  and  not  the  ]*resident  that  will  sufTer." 

The   vol<'  of  practically   the  •ntirc    Democratic   membership 


of  the  Senate  for  the  resolution  "cutting  the  heart  out  of  the 
conventions,"  is  attributed  by  the  New  York  Tribune's  (Rep.) 
Washington  correspondent  solely  to  a  desire  "to  put  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  hole."  Similar  motives  are  charged  to  the  Insurgent 
Senators  who  voted  with  them.  Tho  it  does  not  look  upon  the 
Senate's  action  as  a  serious  reverse  to  the  cause  of  peace,  because 
it  doubts  whether  the  treaties  so  warmly  supported  by  President 
Taft  would  have  accomplished  what  was  claimed  for  them, 
the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  does  recognize  it  as  "a  rather  bad 
defeat  for  the  Taft  Administration,  being  seized  upon  instantly 
as  a  ^-ictory  by  turbulent  forces  in  the  President's  own  party." 
Indeed,  "since  the  balance  of  power  rested  with  the  Roosevelt 
Republicans,"  who  were  "inspired  to  take  a  strangle  hold  on  the 
treaties  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  the  result,  notes  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.),  "was  called  bj'  many  a  Roosevelt  victory." 
And,  altho  he  is  not  in  the  Senate,  he  "wiU  be  held  accountable 
in  history  for  what  he  has  done  to  influence  the  Senate's  evil 
action." 

Not  content  with  laying  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  lop  off  some  of  its  branches  and  adopted, 
among  others,  an  amendment  consenting  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaties  on  the  understanding  that  they  do  not  authorize 
the  submission  to  arbitration  of —  * 

"any  question  which  affects  the  admission  of  ahens  into  the 
United  States,  or  the  admission  of  aliens  to  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  several  States,  or  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  or  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  the  alleged  indebtedness  or  moneyed  obligation  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  or  any  question  wliich  depends  upon  or 
involves  the  maintenance  of  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  United 
States  concerning  American  questions,  commonly  described  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  other  purely  governmental  i>olicy." 

In  the  earlier  debates  Senator  Lodge  had  offered  a  resolution 
expressly  reserving  the  Senate's  right  to  pass  upon  the  question 
of  arbitrability  in  each  case.  His  eloquent  speech,  favoring 
the  passag*'  of  the  treaties  thus  amended,  coiltaiTUHl  s«neral 
warning  passages  Avhich  a  daily  of  his  own  State  tliinks  may 
liave  actually  h(>lped  to  d(>feat  it.  The  most  striking  paragraphs 
refern-d  to  tlie  impossibility  of  allowing  the  Moiinu'  Doctrine 
to  become  a  subjwt  of  arbitration.     ]]<■  said: 

"Suppose,  for  example,  sonu-  great  Kastern  Power  should 
directly  or  indirectly  take  pos.scssioJi  of  a  harbor  on  the  west 
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THE  HAKD  THAT  ROCKS  THE  CRADLE." 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 


"  MERRIE   ENGLAND." 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


AN    ENGLISHMAN'S   HOME. 


coast  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  naval  station 
and  a  place  of  arms.  I  am  using  no  imagination  in  suggesting 
such  a  case.  It  is  not  very  long  since  an  indirect  movement 
was  begun,  and  it  is  apparently  still  on  foot,  to  obtain  possession 
for  a  foreign  Power  of  Magdalena  Bay,  so  I  may  fairly  suppose 
that  such  a  case  might  arise.  If  it  did  we  should  immediately 
intervene.  We  should  declare  that  this  was  a  violation  of  our 
constant  policy  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  nation 
seeking  the  station  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  would  then  say: 
'Very  well,  let  us  take  this  to  arbitration.'  We  could  not  help 
ourselves,  for  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  either  party  to  a 
dispute  can  bring  the  other  before  the  High  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  then  be  submitted  to 
them  by  us  as  a  bar  to  the  arbitrability  of  the  question. 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  a  doctrine,  in  general  terms,  would 
not  and  could  not,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  come  before  the 
Commission,  but  it  would  appear  there  ine\atably  as  incidental 
to  the  taking  of  the  harbor  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  as 
proposed  by  the  foreign  Power.  A  year  may,  a-nd  in  practise 
would,  certainly  elapse  before  the  matter  would  be  taken  up 


by  the  Commission,  and  during  that  time  the  foreign  Power 
would  go  on  strengthening  its  hold  upon  the  position  which  it 
had  taken.  Then  comes  the  investigation  of  the  Commission. 
Under  the  general  principles  of  international  law,  the  foreign 
Power  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  secure  that  land  by  purchase 
or  treaty.  The  only  bar  that  we  could  plead  to  their  doing  so 
would  be  that  the  action  of  the  foreign  Power  threatened  our 
safety  and  violated  our  settled  policy;  that  is,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. What  chance  do  you  think  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would 
have  before  a  commission  made  up  in  part  of  persons  not 
Americans?  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  international  law. 
It  is  a  policy  of  the  United  States,  declared  after  ample  consid- 
eration as  essential  to  its  safety,  and  the  strength  of  the  doctrine 
is  exactly  that  of  the  power  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  Navy. 
Suppose  the  Commission  decided  that  it  was  an  arbitrable 
question.  Do  you  think  the  American  people  would  arbitrate 
it?  I  do  not,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  arbitrated. 
We  should  decline  to  arbitrate  it,  and  the  treaty  would  be  dis- 
regarded, with  all  the  unpleasant  consequences  which  a  dis- 
regard of  treaty  obligations  always  involves." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Somebody's  hat  Is  always  in  the  ring  in  Mexico. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

If  the  British  mine-strike  keeps  up  it  might  not  be  amiss,  after  all,  to 
carry  some  coal  to  Newcastle. — New  York  Herald. 

The  Canal  unites  the  .Americas  by  cutting  the  Isthmus  connecting  them 
— a  parado.x  of  politics  and  h.vdraulics. — Boston  Transcript. 

In  case  the  Coloni'l  is  elected  to  the  Presidency  there  ought*to  be  a  nice 
position  on  The  Outlook  open  to  Mr.  Taft. — Newark  Evening  News. 

Hermit's  remark  a  year  or  more  ago  that  "Dad  always  wants  to  be 
the  corpse  at  a  funeral  "  se(•n^s  to  have  been  well  based. — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Before  trj  ing  to  run  the  steam-roller  over  tiie  hat  in  the  ring  the  Taft 
raanagei^  will  do  well  to  test  the  e.xplosivcness  of  what's  under  it. — • 
Cleveland  Leader. 

WooDROW  \ViL.soN  says  his  hat  is  in  the  ring  and  that  liis  head  is  in  it. 
Does  that  mean  that  he  has  lost  his  head,  or  that  he  is  talking  through  his 
hat? — Cleveland  Leader. 

It  would  not  be  surprizing  to  learn  that  President  Madero  has  written 
fieneral  Diaz  to  Ipquire  the  cost  of  board  a;id  lodging  in  Europe. — New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Miss  Roosevelt  will  sail  for  Panama  this  week 
to  make  a  long  visit — an  ominous  sign.  Let  the  women  and  children  be 
removed;    the  flght  Ls  about  to  begin. — Providence  Journal. 

And  Charles  R.  Crane,  of  Illinois,  probably  smiles  contentedly  as  he 
rea<ls  of  bullets  whistling  around  the  I'nited  States  Legation  in  Peking 
and  subscribes  a  few  more  dollars  to  the  anti-Tafi  movement. — New  York 
Herald. 


Leading  Democrats  feel  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  making  a  grave  mistake. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Londoners  may  well  be  pardoned  if  they  are  asking  to-day  which  is 
the  gentle  sex. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Journal  will  publish  free  of  charge  any  announcements  of  candi- 
dates for  Vice-President. — Pensacola  Journal. 

The  question  is  now  whether  the  recall  will  apply  to  hats  that  have 
been  thrown  into  tlic  ring. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

We  confess  surprize  at  an  official  report  wiiich  states  that  there  are 
only  10,000  insane  persons  in  New  York. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

President  Madero,  of  Mexico,  probably  thinks  he  couldn't  have  been 
treated  worse  if  lie  were  asking  for  a  tliird  term. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  favorite  sport  in  Washington  seems  to  be  to  walk  over  to  the 
agricultural  building  and  hang  something  on  Secretary  Wilson. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Tennis,  it  is  said,  is  putting  golf  into  second  place  again  as  the  American 
sport;  but  please  don't  attribute  any  political  significance  to  this. — 
Washington  Post. 

"Opportunity  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Democratic  party,"  says 
an  exchange,  but  it  adds  that  the  noise  made  inside  the  House  may  prevent 
it  being  heard. — Macon  Telegraph. 

In  other  words,  T.  R.  insists  that  the  rule  of  reason  must  be  employed 
in  the  interpretation  of  his  pledge  not  to  accept  another  term  under  any 
circumstances. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilbur  de  Lyon  Nicholls  says  that  there  are  only  466 
persons  in  American  fashionable  society.  If  that's  really  all,  things  are 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  we  had  feared. — Philadelphia  North  American. 
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WHAT  SIR  EDWARD  GREY  said  in  a  recent  speech 
would  be  "the  greatest  national  calamity  in  our 
history"  arrived  last  week  in  England.  Coal-workers 
to  the  number  of  about  a  million  dropt  their  tools  and  left  the 
mines.  But  the  area  of  suffering  spread  much  beyond  the  coal 
districts.  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  in  his  mind  the  fact  that  only 
two  weeks'  supply  of  coal  for  England  was  above  ground.  As  a 
result  theicoal  shortage  was  felt  instantly,  factories  began  to 
shut  down  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  the  railroad  service 
was  cut  to;a  mininium,  food  supplies  ran  short  for  lack  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  entire  country  was  like  a  land  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Government  meas- 
ures to  end  the  strike 
promptly  were  urged  and 
expected,  and  predictions 
were  freely  made  that  it 
would  last  but  a  few  days. 
"We  are  face  to  face  with 
a  catastrophe  of  a  magni- 
tude which  can  not  be 
easily  exaggerated,"  said 
the  London  Statist  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  strike,  and 
it  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
sults might  be  world-wide, 
as  Britain  produces  nearly 
30  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
total  coal-production.  A 
long  strike  "would  kill 
the  present  trade  boom, 
and  reduce  the  country 
from  the  heights  of  pros- 
perity to  the  depths  of 
depression,"  says  the  Lon- 
don Economist,  and  it  sug- 
gests that  the  Miners' 
Union  buy  mines  and 
work  them  as  they  please, 
or  that   the   Government 

buy  and  work  mines — anything  but  a  halt  in  the 
of  coal. 

The  miners  hope  to  gain  increased  wages  by  the  strike,  and 
the  owners  have  the  opportunity  to  sell  their  accumulations  of 
coal  at  fancy  prices,  realizing  a  tidy  sum'in  this  way  whatever 
the  outcome.  Meanwhile  the  public  suffers.  The  strike  is  de- 
scribed by  the  London  Times  as  "a  deliberate  and  determined 
attac;k  upon  the  nation  at  large,  upon  its  industries,  its  security, 
its  food-supply,  its  complicated  social,  sanitary,  and  lighting  or- 
ganizations, and  upon  the  comfort,  the  well-being,  and  in  many 
cases  the  very  existence  of  the  general  body  of  citizens."  "The 
attack  wll  fall  heavily  upon  all,"  it  adds,  "but  heaviest  of  all 
upon  the  poorest."  The  London  Evening  Standard  corroborates 
this  remark  by  figures  to  show  that  nearly  2,()00,00iy  hands  in 
coal-using  trades  are  made  idle  by  the  lack  of  coal. 

The  cau.ses  of  the  strike  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
The  miners  earn  their  wages  by  piece-work,  i.e.,  they  are  paid 
on  contract  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  coal  they  dig  out. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  are  two  injustices  in  this:  first  of  all, 
1h(i  men  claim  there  are  veins  of  coal,  some  more,  some  less 
difficult  to  work.  A  man  may  work  as  hard  and  as  long  at  the 
difTicult  place  and  yet  not  earn  as  much  as  he  who  labors  under 
favorable  conditions.  So  the  men  say  there  should  ho  a  "mini- 
mum wage  "     Hut  there  are,  according  to  the  employers,  what 
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These  officers  of  the  IMiners'  Union  are.  from  tlie  reader's  left  to  right:  W.  ,\br!i- 
hain.  j\I.P.,  treasurer;   T.  A.shton,  secretary:   Enoch  Edwards.  M.P..  president:     I{. 
Smillie,    vice-president.      They   are    here    seen    on    their   way   to  consult  with  the 
Premier  at  the  conference  that  failed  to  avert  the  strike. 
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are  called  "slackers,"  or  shirkers,  who  do  not  earn  even  what 
is  claimed  bj'  the  strikers  as  .the  minimum.  The  minimum 
daily  wage  asked  by  the  miners  is  $L25,  and  a  man  who  works 
underground  strikes  at  this  moment  because,  whatever  his 
output,  he  will  work  for  nothing  less.  But  the  masters  (as  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  points  out)  "are  convinced  that  the 
principle  of  payment  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work 
performed  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  applied  successfully  in  the 
case  of  coal-getters,"  while  "the  last  word  of  the  men  is  that 
there  can  be  no  settlement  of  the  present  strike  unless  the  prin- 
•  ciple  of  the  minimtim  wage  is  agreed  to." 

'  The  Government  favors 

a  minimum  wage  for  the 
miners,  and  suggests  an 
investigation  to  ascertain 
what  the  minimum  should 
be,  but  that  would  require 
time,  and  the  country  can. 
not  wait.  Says  the  Ivon- 
don  Daily  Mail: 

"The  task  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  clear.  It  is  to 
stop  the  strike.  If  minis- 
ters do  not  possess  the 
necessary  powers  they 
must  take  such  powers  as 
they  require.  They  will 
have  the  entire  support 
of  the  nation  in  so  doing. 
We  can  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Asquith  will  show 
himself  inferior  in  energy, 
courage,  and  resource  to 
Senhor  Vasconeellos,  who 
three  weeks  ago  put  down 
the  general  strike  in  Por- 
tugal; to  M.  Arjstide 
Briand,  who  supprest  the 
French  railway  strike  of 
1910;  or  to  Mr.  Irvnne, 
who  ended  the  great  rail- 
way strike  in  Victoria 
nine  years  ago.  They 
have  shown  the  way.  It  only  remains  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment, if  conciliation  fails,  to  follow  their  example." 

The  Standard  would  have  the  Ministry  take  strong  measures, 
"as  if  the  country  were  engaged  in  war  with  a  foreign  Power," 
for  "the  future  of  British  industry,  our  very  existence  as  a  great 
mercantile  nation,  may  be  at  stake,  the  life  of  the  people  is  threat- 
ened, and  political  theories  must  stand  aside."  Drastic  action 
would  be  indorsed  by  the  nation,  for — 

"To  endeavor  to  deprive  forty-five  millions  of  people  of  food, 
fuel,  light,  and  the  services  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of 
sanitation,  is  a  crime  against  humanity,  no  matter  from  what 
motives  committed.  We  are  not  to  be  starved,  frozen,  and  poi- 
soned because  some  workmen  and  employers  can  not  agree 
about  their  contracts.  It  is  for  the  Government  and  Parliament 
to  see  that  this  outrage  against  the  nation  is  prevented  and  the 
ordered  processes  of  civilized  society  maintained,  by  all  legal, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  supralegal,  methods.  The  conspiring 
against  the  health  and  life  of  the  community  must  be  checked 
— at  all  costs." 

The    London  Times  suggests  this  program: 

"There  is  one  thing  the  Government  might  do.  They  might 
arrange  a  debate  on  th(>  subject  for  the  information  of  the 
pul)lic,  and  insist  that  the  two  sides  sliaii  lay  their  ca.se  before 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament  so  that  the  luition  can  jndge 
between  them.      If  either    refused,   thev  would    be   concK'nuuHl 
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iu  default.  There  are  pU'iily  of  mine-owners  and  miners' 
leaders  in  Parliament.  Let  them  state  their  respective  cases. 
The  taxpayers,  who  pay  their  salaries  and  will  have  to  pay 
the  awfid  cost  of  this  quarrel,  if  it  is  not  composed,  have  a 
right  to  demand  from  them  a  statement  of  their  claims.  What, 
we  should  like  to  ask,  are  members  of  Parliament  for,  and  what 
is  the  Government  for?  Is  it  to  play  at  party  games,  or  to  look 
after  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  give  an  account  of  its  steward- 
ship? It  is  quite  possible  that  a  set  statement  of  the  two  sides 
would  throw  so  much  light  on  the  situation  as  of  itself  to  compel 
au  agreement  by  force  of  losric." 


WHY 


ITALY   FACES    NO  "HOLY   WAR" 


THE  EUROPEAN  PRESS  expected  that  Italy  would  be 
opposed,by  all  Islam  when  first  Victor  Emmanuel  annexed 
Tripoli  and  Cyrene.  A  fierce  and  fanatical  "Holy  War" 
•was  predicted  and  the  Italian  Army  was  supposed  to  have  dared 
to  enter  the  dragon's  lair,  or  to  have  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den. 
The  astuteness  of  Italian  statesmen  is  remarkable,  in  that  they 
have  had  no  such  fear,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  bombard 
Beirut,  merely,  as  it  would  seem,  to  show  their  defiance  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Government  at  Constantinople.  The  Arabs  of 
Asia  at  least  were  expected  to  oppose  Italy.  Now,  the  Arabs 
are  a  fine  race  of  soldiers,  and  the  question  is  sometimes  asked 
why  Mecca  did  not  come  to  the  help  of  Constantinople  in  fighting 
the  Italian  invaders.  Persia  sent  her  expressions  of  sympathy, 
but  neither  men  nor  weapons;  but  Persia  was  occupied  with 
her  own  troubles  and  could  not  think  of  cooperating  in  a  "  Holy 
War"  in  Africa,  but  Arabia,  the  original  birthplace  of  Islam, 
might  Vje  expected  to  follow  the  crescent  into  CjTene  in  defense 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  says  a  WTiter  in  the  Paris  Temps. 
This  ^^Titer  gives  several  reasons  why  the  men  of  Arabia  refused 
their  help.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  always  denied  the 
assumption  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  be  the  genuine  successor 
of  the  I*ror>het,  and  resented  the  stand  taken  by  Constantinople 
as  the  metropolis  of  their  religion.  Then  Arabia  has  been 
unjustly  treated  by  Turkej",  and  the  Young  Turks  have  admitted 
?' infidels"  to  privileges  in  the  army  and  state  which  properly 
belong  to  "believers"  only.  Thus  this  writer  tells  us  that  at 
present  "in  this  stagnating  war  between  Turkey  and  Italy  a 
new  danger  to  Turkey  is  to  be  discerned,  and  a  menace  to  the 


preponderance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  domain  of  Islam. 
Mecca  has  again  risen  up  against  Constantinople  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  true  seat  of  the  califate  has  risen."  Of  the  grievances 
of  the  Mussulmans  of  Arabia  we  read: 

"For  a  long  time  the  Arabs  have  been  complaining  of  the 
position  allotted  them  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Their  grievances 
are  of  two  kinds — political  and  religious.  Their  language,  the 
language  of  the  Koran,  has  been  practically  discarded  by  the 
Turkish  governors  and  administrators.  Their  interests  are 
totally  neglected,  their  national  aspirations  balked.  This  is 
shown  in  a  measure  by  the  way  Tripoli,  originally  an  Arabian 
colony,  was  treated.  It  became  the  most  despised  province  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  a  sort  of  criminal  settlement  to  which 
Turks  in  disgrace  were  deported.  It  was  badly  ruled  and  left 
without  defense,  so  that,  as  we  see,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  without  Turkey's  striking  a  blow  for  it." 

Constantinople  is  jealous  of  Arabia,  says  this  writer,  for  its 
prestige  as  the  real  .seat  of  Islam,  and  we  read  further: 

"Arabia,  proud  of  being  the  cradle  of  Mohammedanism,  of 
possessing  two  'holy  cities,'  wished  to  have  a  present  worthy 
of  its  past,  a  certain  autonomy.  These  regrets  and  aspirations 
met  with  nothing  but  suspicion,  fear,  and  jealou.sy  at  Constan- 
tinople.    From  such  roots  rebellion  is  certain  to  spring  up." 

It  was  expected  that  Italy's  seizure  of  Tripoli  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  feuds  and  quarrels  between  Turkey  and  Arabia. 
Arabia,  however,  we  are  told,  calmly  takes  an  attitude  of 
"neutrality."     One  example  shows  the  general  feeling  there: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  most  tenacious  adversaries 
of  Turkish  h(^gemony  in  Arabia  gave  up  the  struggle  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  ready  to  turn  his  arms  against  Italy,  but 
he  did  not  find  a  single  follower,  and  has  been  opposed  and 
denounced  as  a  traitor  to  the  Arabian  cause." 

Naturally  the  Italians  are  encouraged  by  this  turn  in  events, 
while  the  opposite  effect  is  produced  on  the  Turks,  and  as  for 
the  Arabs: 

"  Islam  has  its  cradle  in  Arabia,  its  very  raison  d'etre  in  Arabia, 
in  the  holy  city  of  Mecca.  The  day  when  the  Turkish  Empire 
loses  Arabia,  the  day  when  the  Arab  Said  Idriss  is  proclaimed 
Calif  instead  of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  the  Turkish  Empire  will 
be  plunged  into  the  abyss,  because  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople 
will  be  denied  by  all  the  Mussulmans  of  Asia  and  Africa." — - 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A    GROUP    OF    BRITISH    "PIT-BROW    LASSIES"    COMING    HOME    FROM    WORK    AT    THE    COLLIERY. 


YELLOW   PITY   FOR    WHITE   PREJUDICE 

THE  JAPANESE  do  not  fare  to  come  to  America  to  live, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  don't  like  to  be  barred  out 
by  exclusion  laws  that  seem  to  brand  them  as  undesirable. 
As  they  view  it,  we  welcome  the  scum  of  Europe  with  open  arms 
at  Ellis  Island  Avhile  we  repudiate  the  elite  of  Asia  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Our  suspicions  of  them  are  unfounded,  and  our  decrees 
of  exclusion  are  quite  superfluous,  remarks  the  Osaka  Asahi, 
which  says  it  finds  itself,  not  for  the  first  time,  "unable  to 
restrain  a  smile  at  the  coAvardice  and  prejudice  of  the  American 
people."    After  some  criticism  of  oiu*  exclusion  legislation,  it  says: 

"Recently  America  seems  to  have  been  zealously  engaged  in 
completing  the  defenses  of  HaAvaii,  an  attempt  even  being  made 
to  appeal  to  blind,  vulgar 
sentiments  by  spreading 
a  rumor  that  35,000  Jap- 
anese soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned in  Hawaii  in  the 
guise  of  farm-laborers!  It 
is  perhaps  intended — by 
making  out  that  Japan  is 
about  to  invade  the  Pa- 
cific coa.st — to  effect  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  will 
prevent  Japanese  from 
entering  even  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands." 

But  the  Japanese  are 
not  crazy,  says  the  Asahi, 
and  will  not  make  war 
unless  it  is  deliberately 
forced  upon  them  by  the 
Yankees.  The  cost  in  life 
and  gold  would  prevent 
them — besides,  they  de- 
sire to  develop  their 
home  resources.  The  Jaj)- 
anese  are  anxious  to  ex- 
port, not  their  population,  but  lluir  ])r()<lii<-ls 
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read : 


"We  are  among  those  who  wouhl  rather  see  the  products  of 
our  labor,  in  the  form  of  merchiuuiise,  exported  to  America  and 
other  countries  in  large  (luantities,  tlian  see  our  people  s<'nd 
their  liv«'  energies  abroad  in  the  form  of  emigrants.  With  the 
increasing   prosperity   of   Japan    the   txporlatiou   of    the   most 


important  of  our  unmanufactured  goods,  viz.,  our  laborers, 
should  automatically  diminish  more  and  more,  and  the  export 
of  manufactured  articles  or  goods  proportionately  increase  in 
volume.  So  long,  therefore,  as  many  Japanese  laborers  continue 
to  desire  to  move  to  America  as  immigrants,  so  long  at  least  can 
Japan  reasonably  have  no  surplus  energ\'  to  plan  such  an  under- 
taking as  the  conquest  of  America." 

As  a  representative  of  high-caste  Oriental  civilization,  the 
Asahi  looks  down  disdainfully  upon  the  degenerate  American 
with  his  singular  prejudices  and  narrow  animosities  in  regard 
to  the  yellow  races.     To  quote  further  from  this  article: 

"What  Ave  deplore,  for  the  sake  of  the  Americans  themselves, 
is  their  groAving  racial  prejudice,  their  tendency  to  set  up  stricter 
and  stricter  distinctions  betAveen  the  Avhite  and  the  yellow 
peoples,  thus  themselves  revealing  the  decadence  of  their  ideals. 

This  decadence  is  due  to 
the  endeavors  thej'  make 
to  effect  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  American 
population  by  the  indis- 
criminate admission  of  low- 
class  people  from  Europe, 
in  the  hope  of  speedily 
l)nnging  the  unclaimed 
land  in  the  Western  States 
under  cultiAation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Avhite  num. 
Our  allies  in  Europe  are 
also  pursuing  a  similar 
policy,  which,  it  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out,  is 
based  ui)on  a  mistaken 
notion.  .  .  .  No  less  gross- 
ly inconsistent  are  the 
Americans  Avho.  Avhile 
giving  free  rein  to  their 
iiarnnv-minded  racial  ani- 
mosities at  home,  are  ma- 
Uing  ('(Torts  to  realize  to  the 
full  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  in  Manchu- 
ria- in  the  East.  Sj^irit- 
less  as  Orientals  are,  tliey 
will  not  forever  acquiesce  in  this  sort  of  AvayAvardness;  the 
time  Avill  surely  come  when  Americans  will  regret  having  carried 
their  wayAvardness  to  (>xcess.  The  danger  that  threatens 
America  is  not  the  entrance  of  the  yelloAv  j)eople  into  their 
country,  but  the  retrogressicm  of  tlu-ir  civilization  and  the  d^ 
dine  of  their  ideals  caused  by  the  indiscriniimite  admission  of 
Avhites." — Translation  made  for  Thk  Liikhahv  I)h;i;>t. 
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A    NEW  REASON  FOR   ANGLO-GERMAN 

ACCORD 

THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  indications  that  Germany  and 
England  are  •"coming  together."  Their  interests  point 
that  way.  The  Socialists  have  roused  the  Kaiser  to  a 
sense  of  the  futility  of  vast  militarj-  preparations  which  keep 
the  people  in  po^-erty  and  hunger.  This  we  gather  from  such 
papei-s  as  Bebers  Vorwacrts  and  Harden's  Zukunft.  And  noAV 
a  high  officer  of  the  German  Naw  has  come  forward  with  a  new 
argument  for  a  genuine  Anglo-German 
accord.  Who  is  to  predominate  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  asks,  the  core  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  the  great  highway  and 
European  theater  of  British  trade?  Su- 
premacy on  the  sea  in  the  dawn  of  Euro- 
pean history  meant  the  command  of  the 
Alediterranean.  We  talk  in  a  larger  way 
nowadays  of  the  hegemony  of  the  At- 
lantic or  Pa«fic,  but  Admiral  E.  Kalau 
von  Hofe,  wTiting  in  the  Deutsche  Revue 
(Berlin),  reminds  us  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean still  remains  the  center  of  political 
and  naval  power,  the  possession  of  which 
he  considers  at  present  lies  between  Ger- 
many, England,  and  France.  Austria  is 
projecting  a  fleet,  but  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  competition.  England, 
he  says,  since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  has 
reigned  supreme  from  Gibraltar  to  the 
Nile.  But  England  just  now  is  concen- 
trating her  naval  forces  in  the  North  Sea 
with  a  feeling  of  hostility'  toward  Ger- 
many. This  eminent  German  naval 
authority  asks  whether  England  can  not 

unite  with  Germany  in  securing  the  hegemony  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  against  France  and  Italy?  He  states  the  case  as 
follows : 

"The  settlement  of  the  Morocco  question  and  the  imexpe-ted 
annexation  of  Tripoli  by  Italy  have  attracted  popular  attention 
to  the  position  of  the  various  Powers  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  England  was  supreme  for  a  hundred  years.  This  su- 
premacy of  England  had  its  beginning  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  was  supported  by  superior  armaments.  .  .  .  When  Ger- 
many, by  the  initiative  of  the  Kaiser,  resolved  to  build  a  power- 
ful navy,  the  P^nglish  Government  evidenced  serious  concern. 
England  startled  the  world  by  launching  the  first  Dreadnought, 
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whose  size  and  enormous  cost  were  intended  to  defy  the  com- 
petition of  other  nations.  But  the  contrary  effect  was  produced. 
Not  onlj^  Germany  but  other  nations  immediately  set  to  work 
to  build  vessels  equally  powerful.  The  naval  Powers  which 
did  not  desire  to  be  found  lagging  in  the  race  followed  the 
example  of  Germany  in  constructing  vessels  of  the  most  modern 
type.  Thus  the  belief  in  England's  impregnable  superiority 
on  the  sea  was  completely  shaken." 

The  Admiral  proceeds  to  consider  what  is  the  best  course  for 
England  to  take  in  preserving  the  inheritance  of  Trafalgar. 
England  may  be  relying  on  the  friendship  of  France,  but  France 

has  her  Atlantic  coasts  to  protect,  and 
besides,  France  is  not  a  reliable  ally,  we 
are  told.     Italy  is  thus  described: 

"Her  ambitions  are  quite  beyond  her 
strength.  Her  fleet  is  not  strong  enough 
for  her  to  measiu*e  herself  with  her  Latin 
sister.  The  same  may  be  said  of  her 
army.  Without  allies  Italy  can  not  sub- 
sist. A  sincere  reconciliation  with  France, 
with  the  object  of  regulating  their  recip- 
rocal interests  in  the  Mediterranean, 
would  be  to  Italy's  great  advantage,  altho 
it  certainly  would  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  England,  upon  which  Italy  so 
much  depends.  ...  As  for  Austria's 
Mediterranean  projects,  her  fleet  is  quite 
inadequate  to  guard  the  interests  she  has 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Balkans." 

The  Admiral  thinks  that  the  prestige 
and  supremacy  of  England  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, where  that  country  has  kept 
peace  so  long,  are  at  present  gravely 
threatened: 


"My  son,  what  terror  strike.s  fear  to  thine  eye? " 
"O  father!    O  father!    The  Erlking  is  nigh!" 
— Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 


"The  persistent  absence  from  the  Med- 
iterranean of  a  strong  English  fleet  is 
likely  to  destroy  in  the  mind  of  the  neigh- 
boring nations  their  faith  in  English  naval 
supremacy.  If  *on  any  given  occasion  England,  feeling  her  rela- 
tions with  Germany  to  be  risky,  can  not  venture  to  send  her 
fleet  froin  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  England  would 
be  confronted  with  the  most  seiious  danger.  Looking  upon 
Germany  as  her  foe  she  would  feel  obliged  to  unite  herself  with 
so  unstable  an  ally  as  France,  while  everything  seemed  to  guar- 
antee her  an  accord  with  Germany." 

The  English  are  blind,  thinks  the  Admiral,  not  to  see  that 
friendship  with  Germany  would  allow  them  to  insure  their  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  from  Gibraltar  to  Port  Said. — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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'the  floor  for  yours!" 

—Ulk  (Berlin). 


SOME  NEW  EXPLOSIVES 


THE  CHIEF  THINGS  to  be  desired  in  an  explosive  for 
blasting  are  that  it  shall  be  powerful  and  safe.  In  other 
words,  it  must  be  difficult  to  set  off  and  must  dev^elop 
great  energy  when  it  does  explode.  The  first  of  these  require- 
ments bars  out  many  of  the  most  powerful  explosives,  such  as  the 
fulminates.  ChloFid  of  nitrogen,  generally  stated  in  text-books 
to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all,  is  also  the  most  dangerous — so 
much  so  that  when  it  is  formed  in  the  course  of  a  chemical  ex- 
periment, the  chemist  does  not  wait  to  see  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, but  absents  himself  at  once.  Progress  in  the  use  of  high 
explosives  has  been  very  largely  an  advance  in  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  some  of  these  ticklish  compounds  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plode and  therefore  more  safe  to  use  industriallj'.  Even  nitro- 
glycerin in  its  original  liquid  form  was  unsafe  and  inconvenient 
to  handle,  and  almost  the  first  development  in  the  manufacture 
of  hi-jh  explosives  was  to  absorb  the  liquid  in  a  porous  material, 
the  first  of  which  was  infusorial  earth.  This  has  now  been  re- 
placed by  wood-pulp  as  an  absorbent,  and  to  this  are  added  active 
chemicals  which  aid  in  giving  the  greatest  explosive  force.  In 
what  follows,  we  are  quoting  from  an  article  on  "Recent  De- 
velopment in  Explosives,"  contributed  by  A.  E.  Anderson  to 
The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York,  February  3). 
Says  this  writer: 

"The  next  step  was  the  use  of  guncotton  in  combination  with 
nitroglycerin.  Alfred  Nobel  discovered  that  about  one  part  of 
guncotton  dissolved  in  nitroglycerin  produced  a  jelly-like  mass 
which  had  a  greater  explosive  force  than  either  or  both  of  them 
uncombined.  This  material  is  used  as  a  base  of  the  blasting- 
gelatins  and  gelatin  dynamites  which  are  largely  used  in  Western 
mining  at  present.  They  have  many  advantages  over  the  old- 
fashioned  straight  dynamite,  in  that  they  are  practically  water- 
proof, more  dense  and  plastic,  and  are  safer  to  handle 

"Later  it  was  discovered  that  nitrate  of  ammonia,  a  compound 
which  in  itself  is  not  explosive,  could  be  combined  with  nitro- 
glj'cerin  to  produce  an  explosive  which  is  also  safer  to  handle, 
less  sensitive  to  shock  and  friction,  and  has  a  slower  and  more 
rending  effect  than  the  straight  nitroglycerin  dynamites.  .  .  . 
These  explosives  are  therefore  not  as  good  to  use  in  wet  work 
as  either  the  dynamite  or  gelatin,  but  they  evolve  less  noxious 
fumes  than  the  dynamite,  and  for  certain  classes  of  work  are 
superior  to  either  of  the  others. 

"The  most  recent  development  has  been  the  introduction  of 
nitrotoluene,  which  has  the  property  of  reducing  the  freezing- 
point  of  nitroglycerin.  This  is  also  an  explosive  compound  when 
mixt  with  nitroglycerin,  and  explosives  made  of  this  mixture  do 
not  freeze  above  a  temperature  of  .32°  F. — that  is,  they  will  not 
freeze  until  water  freezes  and  will  thaAV  when  ice  melts.  The 
explosives  made  of  this  combination  of  nitroglycerin,  nitroto- 
luene, and  with  or  without  guncotton  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  are 
called  Red  Cross  low-freezing  powders." 

Following  the  actions  of  foreign  governments,  Mr.  Anderson 
goes  on  to  tell  us,  the  United  States  Government  has  been  in- 
vestigating causes  and  remedies  for  accidents  in  mining.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  has  been  a  thorough  investigation  of  explosives, 
to  determine  which  are  safest  for  u.se  in  coal-mining.  Those  ex- 
plosives which  arc  listed  as  "permissible"  must  be  such  as  can 
be  used  under  certain  ccjnditions  in  the  most  (>.xplosi\'e  mi.xture  of 
gas  and  dust  without  causing  the  mixture  to  explode.  To  quote 
further: 

"The  explosives  which  have  passed  this  test  in  the  United 
States  so  far  are  of  two  kinds.  First,  tlie  low-flaine,  nitroglycerin 
explosives,  which  are  simi)ly  dynairiites  in  which  cheinicals  have 
been  added  to  reduce  the  heat  and  quench  the  (lame,  and  make 
the  action  of  the  powder  slower.  The  second  class,  and  the  (m<! 
which  is  in  more  general  use,  comprizes  the  nitrate-of-aniinonia 
ex|)losi\'cs.  .  .  .  Tln'sc  [)errjiissi))I('  (•xt)losi\'es  are  rapidly  super- 
seding l)oth  black  blasting-|)ow(ier  and  dynailiite  in  the  mining 
of  coal." 


The  writer  next  takes  up  the  case  of  the  so-called  "low  ex- 
plosives," in  which  the  force  is  generated  by  the  simple  ignition 
and  burning  of  the  charge  as  in  ordinary  gunpowder,  which  has 
been  made  in  practically  the  same  way  for  over  one  hundred 
years.     Says  Mr.  Anderson: 

"They  consist  of  75  per  cent,  of  potash  or  sodium  nitrate,  15 
per  (;ent.  carbon  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  and  10  per  cent,  of  sul- 
fur. The  potash  powders,  known  as  the  A  blasting-powders, 
are  little  used  in  mining-work  and  they  are  more  expensive  than 
the  soda  powders.  The  black  sporting-powders  and  ammuni- 
tion come  under  this  class.  The  B  l)lasting-powder,  made  of 
sodium  nitrate  or  Chile  saltpeter,  is  a  common  black  blasting- 
powder  used  in  mining  work.  This  powder  is  made  in  different- 
sized  grains  which  regulate  the  speed  of  burning.  The  nitrate 
of  sodium  being  easily  affected  by  moisture  the  grains  are  pro- 
tected by  a  glaze  or  covering  of  graphite. 

"Until  recently  this  powder  Avas  always  exploded  by  means  of 
a  fuse  or  squib.  The  fuse  is  the  same  as  used  in  raetal-mining 
and  consists  of  a  core  of  fine  powder  wTapt  in  and  surrounded  by 
hemp  cords  and  waterproofing  material.  The  squib  is  merely 
a  pencil  of  powder  wrapt  in  a  piece  of  paper  so  that  when  the 
paper  is  ignited  it  sets  fire  to  the  powder,  and  it  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  explosion  of  this  powder  shoots  the  squib  for 
a  distance  of  several  feet  into  the  charge  of  the  blasting-poAvder. 
Recently,  however,  we  have  been  able  to  manufacture  an  electric 
squib,  consisting  of  a  small  capsule  of  powder  which  is  ignited 
by  means  of  an  electrical  current  passing  through  a  small  plati- 
num bridge. 

"A  few  years  ago  an  explosive  was  manufactured  in  which  the 
burning  effect  of  the  black  blasting-powder  was  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  nitroglycerin.  This  is 
called  Judson  powder,  and  is  exploded  by  means  of  a  primer 
consisting  of  a  one-half-pound  stick  of  40-per-cent.  dynamite  for 
each  ten  pounds  of  the  Judson  powder." 

The  writer  also  notes  that  the  employment  of  a  less  intelligent 
class  of  miners  is  necessitating  careful  supervision  and  the  de- 
vising of  detailed  systems  for  handling  the  explosives.  Great 
progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  rapid  dri\ing  of  tunnels 
through  hard  rock,  which  is  effected  by  drilling  deep  rounds  of 
holes;  by  using  powerful  explosives,  making  it  possible  to  break 
deeper  ground ;  and  by  doing  the  Avork  in  a  systematic  manner. 


A  RAILWAY  TO  A  VOLCANIC  CRATER  —  [Most  moun- 
tain railroads  are  for  pleasure-  or  curiosity-seekei's,  being  in- 
tended to  transport  tourists  easily  and  safely  to  a  lofty  point 
to  view  a  fine  prospect  and  enjoy  the  A^arious  sensations  of  the 
successful  climber  without  undergoing  the  preA'ious  fatigue  and 
dangers  of  climbing.  A  railroad  that  is  to  be  built  up  ]Mt.  Po- 
pocatepetl, in  Mexico,  is  planned  for  a  different  reason,  altho 
doubtless  it  will  admit  pleasure-seekers  also.  Its  object  is  to 
exploit  the  extensive  deposits  of  sulfur  in  the  crater.  This 
spot  is  already  one  of  the  world's  great  sources  of  sulfur,  but 
the  methods  of  mining  this  product  and  of  transporting  it  to 
the  base  of  the  volcano  are  still  quite  primiti\e.  Says  a  Avriter 
in  The  Engineering  Record  (NeAV  York,  February  10),  quoting 
The  Electrical  World: 

"A  reconnaissance  for  an  electric  railroad  to  the  sulfur  de- 
posits in  the  crater  of  Mt.  Popocatepetl  has  shown  .  .  .  that  a 
5-per-cent.  grade  is  practicable  lietAveen  the  altitudes  of  7.(HH) 
and  15,500  feet.  The  engineers  making  the  survey  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pearson  syndicate,  Avhicli  oavus  the  Necaxa  hydro- 
electric plant  and  tli(>  electric  raiUvays  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  results  of  the  reconnaissance  have  l)een  such  that  Dr.  F.  S. 
Pearson,  head  of  the  syndicate,  has  announced,  it  is  said,  that 
an  electric  raihvay  between  the  city  of  Mexico  and  Puebla  Avill 
shortly  be  constructed,  and  a  branch  extended  fr«)iu  .Vmecameca 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

"At  a  height  of  about  15,500  feet  the  projected  line  readus  a 
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saddle  of  the  mountain,  above  which  the  acclivity  is  too  great 
to  be  moiinted  by  the  ordinary  traction  method.  A  cog  roixd 
will  therefore  be  built  from  here  to  the  summit,  at  which  point 
the  elevation  is  17.794  feet  above  sea-level. 

"The  sulfur-deposits  are  within  the  boAvl  of  the  crater  at  a 
depth  of  about  oOO  feet  below  the  rim.     Vapors  are  continually 
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arising  from  vents  that  lead  down  into  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  from  these  vapors  sulfur  is  deposited  on  the  floor  of 
the  crater  at  a  rate  said  to  exceed  a  million  tons  per  annum. 
The  new  project  includes  the  installation  of  modern  machiner\ 
on  the  rim  of  the  crater  and  in  its  interior  by  means  of  which 
the  raw  product  can  be  loaded  directly  into  cars." 


AN  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  NEWSPAPER 


THE  CELEBRATED  "telephone  newspaper"  of  Buda- 
pest, Hungary,  Ashicli  has  had  a  successful  career  of 
eighteen  years  and  is  still  running,  is  now  duplicated 
in  Newark,  X.  J.,  and  altho  at  present  it  seems  to  be  in  finan- 
cial difficulties,  they  are  not  insurmountable,  and  may  be  over- 
come. Arthur  F.  Colton  writes  in  The  Technical  World  Maga- 
zine (Chicago,  February)  that  its  first  subscribers  received  the 
news  of  the  day  more  proini)tly  than  that  commodity  had  over 
before  been  served  in  America.  The  enterprise,  which 
is  known  as  The  Telephone  Herald,  is  independent  of 
the  Typographical  Union  and  tlu'  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council,  for  it  is  puljlished  o^-er  wires  instead 
of  upon  paper.  In  other  words,  the  subscriber  does 
not  read  The  Telephone  Herald,  but  merely  listens  to 
it.  Whether  he  listens  or  not.  The  Herald  appears  in 
one  continuous  edition  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  10.30  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Its  news  is  con- 
stantly on  tap,  like  w^ater  or  gas,  for  the  small  sum  of 
five  cents  a  day.     Says  Mr.  Colton: 


a  young  Hungarian  engineer  was  sent  from  Budapest  to  do  the 
work.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  switchboard  is  kept 
under  lock  and  key.  All  that  an  outsider  can  find  out  about 
it  is  what  he  can  see.  This  includes  an  ordinary-looking  switch- 
board in  a  room  by  itself.  In  another  room  are  two  ordinary 
sound-proof  telephone  booths.  Instead  of  the  usual  telephone 
set  there  are  two  very  large  microphone  transmit- 
ters mounted  opposite  each  other  some  six  inches 
apart.  With  his  mouth  between  the  transmitters 
the  stentor  reads  an  item,  says  'change,'  then  im- 
mediately begins  upon  another.  As  the  stentors 
have  had  special  courses  in  distinct  enunciation 
every  word  can  be  clearly  heard.  The  work  is  so 
I'xluiusting  that  one  man  reads  only  fifteen  minutes, 
I  hen  rests  for  forty-five  minutes  while  others  take 
his  place.  The  music-room  where  the  evening  en- 
tertainment is  provided  has  sound-proof  walls 
hung  with  green  baize,  with  a  pair  of  transmitters 
for  each  instrument  and  each  singer." 

The  editorial  offices  of  this  curious  news-dissem- 
inator, Mr.  Colton  assures  us,  somewhat  ironically, 
"measure  up  to  the  finest  traditions  of  journalism." 
There  is  the  usual  barn-like  room,  meagerly  fur- 
nished, with  dirty  windows  guiltless  of  shades,  the 
floor  littered  with  waste  paper,  and  the  regulation 
paste-pot  that  has  not  been  cleaned  since  the  year 
one.  In  these  familiar  surroundings  a  couple  of  editors  smoke 
cigarets  and  clip  the  morning  papers,  go  through  press  reports, 
I)roofs  from  a  local  evening  paper,  and  correspondents'  manu- 
scripts, and  receive  telephone  messages,  condensing  everj^thing 
to  the  uttermost,  2.30  words  being  the  maximum  limit  for  the 
most  important  items.  The  modus  operandi  of  publication  is 
as  follows: 

"The  subscriber  gets  a  little  wooden  disk  to  be  attached  to 
the  wall,  with  a  little  hook  on  which  to  hang  the  receivers  when 
not  in  use.  Ordinarily  a  receiver  is  held  to  each  ear,  tho  in  a 
great  crisis,  such  as  one  of  the  big  football  games,  one  will  suffice 
for  one  listener.  There  is  no  transmitter  for  the  subscriber. 
He  can  not  talk  back,  nor  ask  the  stentor  to  repeat,  nor  ask 
questions,  nor  interrupt  the  service  in  any  way.  His  only  way 
of  expressing  disapproA'al  of  bad  news  is  to  hang  up  the  receivers, 
tho  if  circumstances  warranted  he  might  slam  them  against 
the  wall. 

!'In  order  that  no  one  mav  wait  in  vain  for  the  kind  of  news 


"One  of  th«'  American  tourists  who  discovered  the 
Telefon  //tVwoarfo  [the  Budapest  'newspaper']  was  M. 
M.  Oillam,  formerly  advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Hiralil.  He  oV)tain<'d  the  American  rights  and 
organized  the  United  States  Telephone  Herald  Com- 
pany to  dispose  of  state  rights.  The  company  that 
obtained  the  New  Jersey  privilege  decided  to  try  it  on 
the  dog  at  Newark.  .  .  .  Wires  were  leased  from  the 
telepiiono  company.  All  was  ready  for  business  last 
March  when  the  telephone  company  sought  to  cancel 
the  lease.  After  six  months'  delay  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  ordered  the  telephone  company  to  carry 
out  its  original  agreement.  The  Herald  does  not  use 
the  regular  telephone  lines,  but  extra  wires. 

!' Speaking  of  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.  The  Telephone 
Herald  has  done  something  of  that  sort.  The  newspaper  tele- 
phone, which  is  not  likr-  the  ordinary  telephone,  since  it  will  carry 
messages  in  only  one  direction,  has  never  been  patented.  Instead, 
the  secret  of  its  construction  has  been  carefully  guarded.  When 
the  New  .Jersey  Company  was  ready  to  install  its  Newark  plant 


QUIET  EVENING  AT  HOMK   \N  Il'il        IIIK    I  KIJ-.l'lli  >.\K   lll';UAI,l> 


in  which  he  is  interested,,  everything  is  classified  and  sent  out 
over  the  wires  according  to  an  exact  s(!h(Hlule.  The  subscriber 
has  a  program  tacked  up  beside  his  instrument  so  that  he 
always  knows  when  to  expect  certain  things.  When  a  [bit  of 
news  of  unusual  importance  comes  in,  the  regular    service  is 
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iiiterrupted   while  a  bulletin  is  seat  out,  tlie  subscribers  being 
•called  by  a  whistle  signal.     Here  is  the  daily  program: 

8.00  E.xact  astronomical  time. 

8.00-  9.00  Weather,  late  telegrams,  London  exchange  quo- 
tations; chief  items  of  interest  from  the  morn- 
ing papers. 

9.00-  9.45  Special  sales  at  the  various  stores;  social  program 
for  the  day. 

9.45-10.00     Local  personals  and  small  items. 
10.00-n.30     New  York  Stock  Exchange  quotations  and  market 

letter. 
1L30-12.00     New  York  miscellaneous  items. 
Noon  Exact  astronomical  time. 

12.00-12.30     Latest  general  news;    naval,  military,  and  Con- 
gressional notes. 
12.30-   1.00     Midday  New  York  Stock  Exchange  quotations. 

1.00-  2.00     Repetition  of  the  half-day's  most  interesting  news. 

2.00-  2.15     Foreign  cable  dispatches. 

2.1.5-  2.30     Trenton  and  Washington  items. 

2.30-  2.45     Fashion  notes  and  household  hints. 

2.45-  3.15     Sporting  news;   theatrical  news. 

3.15-  3.30     New  York  Stock  Exchange  closing  quotations. 

3.30-  5.00     Alusic,  readings,  lectures. 

5.00-  6.00     Stories  and  talks  for  the  children. 

8.0O-10.30  Vaudeville,  concert,  opera. 
"In  a  Newark  department-store  which  installed  a  number  of 
instruments  to  draw  trade 
the  innovation  Avas  so  suc- 
cessful that  a  restaurant 
next  tried  it.  Patrons  be- 
came so  interested  in  the 
news- that  they  forgot  to 
find  fault  Avith  their  vic- 
tuals. Then  the  clul)s 
took  up  Tht:  Telephouc 
Herald.  Altogether  there 
were  over  1.000  subscri- 
bers by  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, tho  ,only  a  part 
of  these  were  actually  re- 
ceiving the  service  because 
the  .sA\-itchboard  could 
accommodate  only  a  lim- 
ited number  at  that  time. 
New  subscribers  then 
came  in  so  fast  that  the 
company  felt  encouraged 
to  extend  the  service  to 
the  Oranges,  Paterson. 
Passaif,  and  other  sur- 
rounding towns,  and  to 
plan  a  plant  for  Atlantic 
City   and    vicinity. 

"  Indeed,  these  sub- 
scribers came  in  so  fast, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  or 
fifty  a  week,   that   the   solicitors   were    temporarily    laid    off." 

One  feature  of  the  telephone  newspaper  will  endear  it  to  the 
hearts  of  reformers,  and  indeed  to  some  others  who  favor  intel- 
lectual repose.      It  has  no  comic  supplement! 

It  is  discouraging,  after  this  rosy  description,  to  read  in  The 
Editor  (ifid  Fubiishcr  (New  York)  that  the  telephone  newspaper 
has  tem'porarily  suspended  service,  owing  to  financial  embar- 
rassments. At  th(^  time  of  suspension  it  had  2,500  subscribers, 
tho  only  half  of  them  w'ere  getting  the  service,  due  to  lack  of 
equipniein.  It  is  said  that  a  .syndicate  will  take  over  the  en- 
terprise and  ri-iiiiic  publication. 


enough.  This  will  serve  at  once  a  twofold  purpose.  It  will 
make  a  highway  surpassing  any  road  in  the  United  States  for 
beauty  of  scenery,  traversing,  as  it  will,  cultivated  fields  and 
immense  cypress  swamps:  and  will  also  be  a  means  of  keeping 
the  levees  in  excellent  shape,  as  any  break  or  weak  spot  will  be 
discovered  before  reaching  serious  proportions." 


I 


lUiiatr.'itioiis  used  by  courtesy  of  "TheTechuic.il  WorUi  Maff-i/in- 

WHEN  THE   NEWSPAPER  TURNS   ENTERTAINER. 

In  the  evening  it  furnishes  music  to  the  subscribers. 


COMBINATION  ROAD  AND  LEVEE  It  has  been  pro- 
posed by  autoinobilists  t.'iat  the  great  levees  or  dikes  along  the 
lower  Mississipj)!  should  be  utilized  for  road  embankments,  two 
gH'at  highways  along  the  banks  from  New  Orleans  to  .Mt'm|)liis 
having  been  planned.  Says  a  writer  in  Knguieering  and  Con- 
Jracting  (Chicago,  F'ebruary  21 ): 

"It  is  j)ri>po.sed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
<loverriiiient  for  tli<'  use  of  llic  lops  of  levees,  constructing  a 
gravel  roadwa.N  along  the  crown,  which,  they  say,  is  amply  wide 


WHAT   CONSTITUTES  DISCOVERY? 

F  AN  ARCTIC  EXPLORER  should  walk  directly  over 
the  North  Pole  without  knowing  it  was  there,  would  he 
have  "discovered"  it?  And  if  a  scientific  man  should  see 
a  new  species  of  animal  or  obtain  a  new  chemical  compound 
without  recognizing  what  he^  had  done  until  somebody  else 
described  the  new  creature  Or  substance,  could  he  properly 
pose  as  the  original  discoverer?  Or  if  one  man  brought  to  light 
a  new  form  of  matter  and  ludicrously  misunderstood  its  prop-r 
erties  and  composition,  w^hile  a  later  investigator  gave  the  facts 
to  the  world,  which  of  them  would  be  entitled  to  credit  as  the 
discoverer?  These  questions  are  not  so  simple  as  they  may 
seem  at  first,  as  one  may  reaUze  who  follows  the  treatment 
accorded  to  the  subject  by  Prof.  Alexander  Smith  in  a  presi- 
dential address  before  the 
American  Chemical  Soci- 
ety, printed  in  Science 
(New  York).  Says  Pro- 
fessor Smith: 

' '  At  the  very  start,  there 
is  difficulty  in  settUng 
what  constitutes  discov- 
ery. Seheele's  preparation 
of  ox>-gen  undoubtedly 
took  place  a  year  or  two 
before  Priestley's,  but  his 
publication  of  the  results 
was  delayed  until  three 
years  after  Priestley's, 
and  priority  in  discovery 
is  generally  held  to  require 
priority  in  publication. 

"Again,  Paracelsus  ob- 
tained what  is  now  known 
as  hydrogen  by  the  action 
of  iron  fihngs  upon  \ine- 
gar,  but  Cavendish  defined 
the  substance  by  its  prop- 
erties, and  so  the  discovery 
dates  from  1766.  Liebig 
prepared  broniin.  but  set 
the  sample  aside,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  chlorid  of  iodin.  and  Balard,  who  jirepared 
the  substance  later,  and  recognized  it  to  be  a  new  halogen, 
became  the  discoverer.  Similarly,  a  hundred  years  before 
Priestley's  time,  Borch  ilOTSt  pr(>pared  what  is  now  known 
as  oxygen  in  large  quantities  by  heating  saltpeter,  but  he  failed 
to  ascertain  any  of  its  properties;  and  again,  forty-five  years 
before  Priestley's  experiment.  Hales  collected  the  gas  from  the 
same  -source  over  water  (the  first  record  of  any  atti'mi)t  to 
collect  a  gas  in  this  way),  and  obtained,  by  measurement,  97 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount.  But  Priestl(\v.  on  .\ugust  1. 
1774,  liberated  it  from  nu'rcuric  oxid.  A  lighted  candlf  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  before  him  at  the  moment.  By  |)ure 
chance,  as  he  himself  says,  and  without  any  particular  r(>ason 
which  he  could  afterward  recall,  he  immersed  the  candU'  in  the 
gas  and  found  thai  the  combustion  was  unusuall\"  brilliant  I 
He  thus  ascertained  one  distinct  i)roi)erly  of  the  sui>stanci'  and 
becanu'  the  discoverer  of  oxygen.  True,  he  thought  at  first 
that  it  was  a  comjxiund  of  nitrous  acid,  earth,  and  phlogiston, 
aiul  otd.N'  in  the  light  of  the  \  icws  of  Laxoisier  and  others,  and 
after  long  delay,  did  he  accept,  in  17S(1.  tlic  conclusion  that  it 
was  an  elenu'iitary  subsiance.  It  may  be  noted  that,  allho 
Scheele  was  a  better  exix'riinenter.  his  ich-a  of  the  nature  of 
oxygen  was  not  much  clearer.  He  thought  that  fire-air  (oxygen) 
united  with  phlogiston  to  give  heat,  and  that  the  last  was  a 
compound  of  the  first  two.  I']\  i(h>ntl\'.  in  those  days,  isolating 
the  substance,  aiid  defining  one  or  two  of  its  i)ropertips.  together 
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conferred  discoverer's 
rights,  no  matter  how 
grotesquely  the  nature 
of  the  substance  was 
misunderstood. 

"I  say  'in  those  days," 
for  Curie  made  several 
compounds  of  radium, 
establishing  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and 
is  justly  held  to  be  the 
"discoverer  of  radium,' 
altho  no  isolation  of  the 
element  was  attempted. 
Now  that  the  science 
has  developed,  isolation 
can  be  dispensed  with, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
omitted  in  most  of  the 
exploratory  work  among 
the  rare  metals.  If  this 
j)rineiple  could  have 
been  applicable  in  earlier 
days,  several  of  the  de- 
cisions of  chemical  his- 
tory might  have  been 
reversed. 

"A  hundred  years  before  Priestley's  time,  Mayow  (1669)  had 
shown  by  conclusive  experiments  that  atmospheric  air  was 
made  up  of  two  components,  of  which  the 
active  one  formed  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  measuring  the  amount,  he  employed  the 
saine  reaction  subsequently  used  by  Priest- 
ley, namely,  removal  of  the  oxygen  by  the 
introduction  of  nitric  oxid  and  absorption  of 
the  product  in  water.  But  whereas  Priestley 
was  therel)y  estimating  the  'goodness'  of 
the  air  and  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  mixture,  MayoAv  was  per- 
fectly clear  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 

results 

"Unfortunately,  circumstances  conspired 
to  relegate  to  obscurity  all  his  wonderful 
work  and  magnificently  clear  reasoning. 
Mayow  was  a  young  physician,  and  the 
divergent  view-point  of  Boyle,  as  an  older 
man  and  an  eminent  philosopher,  received 
more  attention.  Again,  the  logical  conclu- 
siveness of  ]\Iaj'ow's  proof  of  the  existence 
of  oxygen  as  a  distinct  substance  was  en- 
tirely over  the  heads  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  way  of  thinking  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  theirs. 

"In  tliis  point  of  view,  he  came  a  century 
and  a  half  too  soon.     Such  a  proof,  if  offered 
at  the  present  day,  would  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive.    The  final  isolation  of  the  element  would  now  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  mere  routine  that  could  be  assigned  to  a 
beginner  in  research  as  the  basis  of  his  dissertation  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy 

"The  story  of  Mayow  suggests  some  additional  conditions 
which  determine  the  recognition  of  a  discoverer,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  his  discovery.  How  often  in  the  history  of  science  has 
a  dominating  but  conservative  personality  diverted  attention 
from  younger  or  less  prominent  men,  or  at  the  least,  by  hostile 
criticism,  delayed  the  acceptance  of  their  ideas!  The  discoverer 
who  occupies  a  conspicuous  social  position  is  often  more 
readily  detected. 

"Then,  again,  for  the  dealing  of  strict  justice,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  almost  as  unfortunate  when  the  discoverer  is  a 
century  ahead  of  his  time,  like  Mayow,  as  when  he  is  three 
years  late,  like  Scheele.  And,  finally,  an  intellectual  plague  like 
the  phlogistic  theory  may  be  epidemic.  An  infection  runs  until 
a  milder  generation  of  the  infecting  organism  is  gradually 
evolved,  or  until  the  presence  of  the  organism  results  in  physio- 
logical changes  which  automatically  give  rise  to  substances  that 
destroy  it.  Lavoisier  was  fortunate  in  arriving  upon  the  scene 
when  the  disease  was  ready  to  loosen  its  hold.  It  was  not  that 
his  fundamental  experiments  upon  the  subject  of  air  and  oxy- 
gen were  new — the  same  conclusions  could  have  been  reached 
by  putting  together  the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries. It  was  largely  l>ecau.se  of  his  personality,  and  because 
he  arrived  at  the  psychological  moment." 


FARMING     BY    ELECTRICITY 
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MOTOR-OPERATED  DISHWASHER  AND  FAN. 


HERE  ELECTRICITY  can  be  obtained  cheaply,  its 
cleanliness,  handiness,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
s  applied  and  controlled  make  it  seem  almost  the  ideal 
source  of  power.  The  principal  obstacles  to  its  use  in  rural 
regions  have  been  the  difheulty  and  the  cost  of  production. 
Not  every  farmer  has  it  on  tap,  and  when  he  does,  the  bill  is 
apt  to  be  staggering.  The  solution  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
the  cooperative  use  of  neighboring  water-power  by  groups  of 
farmers.  In  an  article  contributed  to  The  Electrical  Review 
and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  February  24)  by  Frank 
Koester,  the  author  specifies  a  large  number  of  mechanical  op- 
erations incident  to  farming  that  may  be  performed  by  elec- 
trical power.  Small  electric  motors,  he  says,  help  to  revolu- 
tionize many  of  the  services  connected  with  modern  rural  life. 
Almost  any  process  that  must  be  performed  repeatedly  with 
little  or  no  variation  can  be  done  successfully  and  much  more 
economically  by  a  motor-driven  mechanical  device  than  by  any 
other  means.  Small  electric  motors  are  rapidly  ceasing  to  be 
luxuries  and  becoming  necessities,  and  Mr.  Koester  predicts  that 
within  a  few  years  small  motor-driven  machines  will  be  doing 
the  larger  part  of  the  routine  work  not  only  on  the  farm  but  in 
homes,  inns,  shops,  and  factories.  He 
goes  on: 

"These  motors  can  be  located  in  almost 
any  place  where  current  is  supplied  for  elec- 
tric lights  and  can  be  started  and  stopt  as 
simply  as  turning  an  electric  light  on  or  off. 
A  small  motor-driven  device  can  therefore  be 
located  with  sole  reference  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  work,  the  light,  ventilation,  etc., 
and  with  little  regard  to  the  source  of  power. 
An  ordinary  flexible  lamp-cord  with  a  con- 
necting plug  serves  to  conduct  the  motor- 
current  for  the  smaller  sizes  from  any  con- 
A'enient  lamp-socket,  and  the  whole  device, 
even  while  operating,  can  bo  moved  about. 

"Perfect  safety  to  the  operator,  to  the 
motor,  and  to  the  material  being  handled  or 
the  work  being  done  is  assured.  All  con- 
ducting parts  are  effectually  covered  so  that 
electric  shock  is  practically  impossible.  All 
moving  parts,  except  a  portion  of  the  shaft 
necessary  for  driving,  are  so  covered  and 
protected  that  clothing  or  material  can  not 
be  injured.  They  are  so  extremely  simple 
that  almost  any  one,  even  the  most  inexperi- 
enced person,  can  operate  them  successfully. 
"Economy  is  also  a  consideration  in  favor  of  small  motor- 
operated  devices.  Most  people  are  surprized  at  the  extremely 
low  cost  of  operating  a 
small  motor.  ISIany  de- 
vices, which  do  more 
work  than  a  full-grown 
person  can  do  ))y  hand, 
can  be  motor-operated 
at  a  cost  of  not  over  one 
cent  per  hour.  ]VIore- 
over,  current  is  taken 
only  while  the  motor  is 
operating,  and  the  ex- 
pense stops  completely 
when  the  line  switch  is 
opened. 

' '  The  question  of  econ- 
omy also  extends  (o 
economy  of  space,  which 
is  sometimes  an  im- 
portant matter.  Motor- 
operated  devices  occupy 
minimum  space,  and  the 
output  of  a  farm  can  })e 
materially  increased  by 
substituting  them  for 
older  methods  of  driving.      -motor-oi-ekai ku  wawhek  and  whinger. 
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IlIuslTntion.i  used  by  courtesy  of  "The  Electricjil  Review  and  Western  Elertrirlan.'*  Chicago,  nn.l  Mr.  Frank  Koester. 
MILKING  WITH   VACUUM   MACHINES. 


-rr,   -New    Vork. 

VACUUM  CATTLE-CLEANING  MACHINES. 


This  substitution  can  often  be  made  in  preference  to  enlarging 
the  space." 

Among  the  machines  and  tools  that  may  be  profitably  run 
by  electrieitj'  on  a  farm  the  author  specifies  house  pumps,  churns, 
cream-separators,  coffee-  and  meat-grinders,  corn-shellers,  egg- 
beaters,  food-cleaning  machines,  potato-peelers  and  other  paring- 
machines,  sewing-machines,  washing-  and  wringing-machines, 
dough-kneaders,  emery  wheels,  hack-saws,  ice-  or  refrigerating- 
machines,  polishing-machines,  dish-washing  apparatus,  ventila- 
tors and  blowers,  horse-  and  sheep-clippers.  Nearly  all  of  these, 
he  says,  can  be  operated  by  portable  motors,  so  that  one  or  two 
motors  (preferably  of  two  different  sizes)  will  suffice  to  run  a 
■dozen  or  even  more  machines  at  once.     Further: 

"To  facilitate  application  the  motors,  particularly  those  of 
small  size,  are  placed  on  portable  trucks  or  hand-carriages;  the 
latter  arrangement  makes  it  possible  and  convenient  for  the 
motors  to  be  carried  up  and  down  stairs  by  two  persons.  Large 
motors,  say  above  two  horse-power,  are  best  placed  on  a  small 
hand-truck  or  on  skids  and  transported  from  place  to  place, 
when  they  may  be  drawn  by 
hand  or  horses. 

"With  the  motor  goes  along 
flexible  copper  cable  and  a  plug 
by  which  connection  is  readily 
made  with  the  electric  distribu- 
tion system,  through  outlets 
located  at  convenient  places. 

"Where  it  is  possible  to  have 
several  farming  machines,  such 
as  dairy  apparatus,  laundry 
machinery,  blacksmith  -  shop 
machinery,  etc.,  located  in  a 
single  room,  it  is  best  to  operate 
all  of  them  from  a  shaft  driven 
by  a  single  motor,  leather  belts 
being  used  to  transport  the 
power  from  the  driving-shaft 
to  the  several  machines." 

The  writer  dwells  for  some 
time  on  the  various  forms  of 
milking-machines  and  on  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by 
their  use.  He  also  gives  in 
detail  the  amount  of  electrical 
power  required  to  operate  each 
of  the  machines  necessary  on  a 
farm  of  moderate  size.  Hy  combining  to  use  a  central  station, 
several  farms  may  use  electric  power  at  moderate  cost.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  corollaries  is  the  utilization  of  by-products,  which 
are  often  so  important  and  valuable  in  the  industries  and  which 
have  been  hitherto  somewhat   neglected  l)\  farmers.     We  read: 


' '  Many  of  the  products  of  the  farm  which  are  now  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  could  be  turned  to  good  account  by  the  use  of  elec- 
trically operated  apparatus,  especiall3'  designed  to  turn  by- 
products into  marketable  goods. 

"Nearly  all  fruit  is  rich  in  sugar,  varying  in  contents  from  5 
to  10  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  two  most  important  plants  for  yielding 
sugar  are  the  sugar-cane  and  sugar-beet.  For  instance,  the 
Louisiana  sugar-cane  contains  19  to  40  per  cent,  of  sugar,  while 
sugar-beets  contain  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Sorghum 
contains  in  the  stalk,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  matured  and  the 
starch  hardened,  from  9  to  15  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Indian  corn 
contains  from  8  to  15  per  cent.,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"In  packing  fruit  for  market,  such  as  apples,  grapes,  etc.,  only 
sound  fruit  is  selected;  that  which  is  in  any  way  bruised  or  in 
the  first  stages  of  decay  is  thrown  out.  Instead  of  allowing  this 
refuse  to  go  to  waste,  it  can,  by  the  use  of  electrically  operated 
presses,  or  stills,  be  turned  into  cider  or  grape-juice.  The  pom- 
ace which  remains  can  be  used  as  fertilizer  for  the  soil 

"Farm  products  from  which  starch  may  be  obtained  as  a 
by-product  are  the  potato  and  cassava.     The  American  potato 
contains  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  starch,  which  in  turn  may  be  con- 
verted into  alcohol.     In  many   instances  potatoes  are  acciden- 
tally   exposed  to    severe     cold 
frosts   and  are   frozen,    or   are 
sometimes     frozen  in    storage. 
In  Europe  potatoes  in  such  con- 
dition are  of  some  value,  yield- 
ing a  considerable  percentage  of 
alcohol  of  high  strength.     This 
practise   of   converting    frozen 
potatoes  into  alcohol  is  common 
abroad. 

"Recent  German  reports,  in 
bringing  out  facts  on  electrically 
operated  farms,  show  that  since 
the  engineer  has  worked  in  har- 
mony, and  especially  since  the 
(io\ernment  has  taken  active 
int(Test  in  the  matter,  a  mimber 
of  plants  have  been  installed  for 
drying  the  leaves  of  the  potato 
and  the  beet,  to  be  used  as  food 
for  cattle,  l)ecause  they  are  high 
in  protein  or  fat-producing  ele- 
ments; (lermany  used  to  buv 
SS.OOO.OOO  worth  of  cattle  food 
from  foreign  conntries.  The 
records  show  that  there  are 
yearly  twenty-four  million  tons 
of  green  leaves  for  drying, 
giving  about  six  million  tons 
of    preserved     foodstuff    at     a 

cost   of   iu>arly  .?] 2,000,000 

"There  are  many  xcgetables  and  plants  grown  on  the  farm 
whidi  can  be  converted  into  one  form  of  by-product  or  another, 
♦•specially  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  ThtTc  is  over  20 
I)er  cent,  of  starch  in  the-  South  Carolina  sweet  jmtato,  and  as 
high  as  2,()(K)  pounds  of  starch  per  acre  have  been  f)roduced." 
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MR.   WIDENER'S  PICTURES 


OUR  OR  FIVE  NAVIES  suggest  themselves  as  possible  "The  'Nativity,'  however,  is  one  of  those  small  renditions- 

originals  for  the  Ameriea'n  miUionaire  picture-buyer  in      of  religious  subjects  which  Rembrandt  executed  with  so  much 
Henrv  James's  latest  novel,  "The   Outcry."     The  man 


T7 ^ 

■         v...fe       ^  .^^   „„^  „  ^.—                    /-.   ,  ^     ,,     rrii      „,„  dramatic  fervor  and  piety.     It  has  that  quality  of  extreme 

-^        Henry  James's  latest  novel.     The   Outcry.       The  man  ^-^^^-^-^y  -^  ^^^  ^^^  J,  J  the  subject  so  characteristic  of  the 

in  the  novel  is  forceful,  keen  of  vision,  gomg  straight  to  the  pomt  pahiter.     The  light  falls  full  upon  the  'Virgin  and  Child,'  at 

in  pursuit  of  what  he  seeks  for  liimself,  making  use  of  such  whose  feet  kneels  one  of  the  adoring  kings  in  a  yeUow  robe 

means  as  lend  themselves  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  impecunious  which  sliines  and  shimmers  in  the  encircling  glow  of  luminosity. 

The  shadows  run  to  deep  notes 


young  nobleman  whose  for- 
tunes are  to  be  bettered  by  the 
success  of  the  American's  en- 
terprise, leaving  others  to 
handle  the  moral  problems  in- 
volved. He  knows  human  na- 
ture, but  he  doesn't  know  or 
disdains  to  use  social  niceties. 
He  is  crude  of  speech,  some- 
times vulgar  in  feeling:  cer- 
tainly so  far  as  art  is  concerned 
you  are  made  to  feel  that, 
whatever  the  picture  he  buys,  it 
must  be  one  that  can  be  her- 
alded in  the  newspapers  as  pro- 
hibitiveh'  expensive  for  all  but 
the  two  or  three  other  million- 
aires bent  upon  the  same  quest, 
who  may  be  rendered  envious 
by  this  one's  success.  These 
are  not  altogether  amiable 
traits,  one  would  say.  The 
English  nobleman,  who  has  pic- 
tures to  sell,  is  more  elegant  of 
manner,  but  certainly  not  more 
admirable  of  character. 

It  is  doubtless  for  purposes  of 
fiction  onlj'  that  exaggeration 
of  traits  due  to  our  plutocratic 
civilization  are  attributed  to 
the  man  who  figures  as  the 
money  power  in  this  novel. 
Certainly  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  one  of  our  millionaire 

collectors  who  fits  the  character,  but  it  is  true  that  America  pos- 
sesses five  or  six,  perhaps  even  more,  rich  collectors  who  period- 
ically figure  on  the  front  page  of  the  daily  press  as  having 
WTested  still  another  masterpiece  from  its  setting  in  the  Old 
World.  One  of  these  is  surely  Mr.  Widener  of  Philadelphia,  who 
is  the  fortunate  owner  of  Rembrandt's  "The  Mill"  and  a  hun- 
dred or  so  other  canvases,  some  of  which  approach  the  rank  of 
this  one.  An  article  in  The  American  Art  News  (New  York) 
gives  some  account  of  Mr.  Widener's  possessions,  beginning  with 
the  works  of  that  Dutch  master  for  which  the  millionaires  fight 
the  hardest,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  what  follows  that  America 
owes  a  real  debt  to  Air.  Widener  for  enriching  our  country 
with  these  treasures.     We  read : 

"The  smaller  middle  gallery  is  devoted  to  the  display  of  the 
ten  Rembrandts  owned  by  Mr.  Widener.  The  famous  "Mill" 
makes  the  important  center  of  the  group,  while  the  Rembrandts, 
one  Spencer  and  two  Wimborne,  which  constitute  the  most 
recent  additions  to  the  collection,  are  scarcely  less  interesting. 
The  Wimborne  Rembrandts  are  'St.  Paul  at  His  Writing-desk,' 
and  the  'Portrait  of  a  Man,'  while  the  'Nativity'  comes  from 
the  collection  of  I^ord  Spencer. 

"The  two  portraits — of  the  apostle  and  the  unknown  man — 
are  both  dignified  examples  of  the  robust  style  of  Rembrandt's 
brush,  are  handsome  and  impressive  in  pose,  and  carefully  and 
simply  painted. 


Photographs  with  this  ;iniile  by  W.  A.  (_ooper.     Permission  of  the    ■  Aiiierk;in  Art  Ncns"  Couipany 

ST.    PAUL    AT    HIS    WRITING-DESK. 

Among  Mr.  Widener's  ten  Rembrandts  are  thi.sand  the  famous  "Mill," 
which  stirred  two  continents  when  he  acquired  it  a  year  ago. 


of  suggestive  darkness  which 
enhance  the  brilliancy  of  the 
central  gi'oup. 

"A  portrait  of  Saskia,  Rem- 
brandt's first  wife,  one  of  the 
painter,  another  of  a  man,  and 
three  small  heads  complete  the 
collection. 

"In  the  same  room  is  a  small 
miscellaneous  collection  of 
works  by  the  '  Little  Masters ' 
— Ver  Meer  of  Delft,  Van  Os- 
tade,  Pieter  de  Hooghe,  Paul 
Potter,  etc." 

Van  Dyck  and  Titian  also 
figure  in  this  room  of  Mr.  Wi- 
dener's house: 

' '  Of  Van  Dyck  there  are  six 
portraits,  of  which  that  of  the 
Marchesa  Elena  Grimaldi,  wife 
of  Nicola  Cattaneo,  exhibited 
two  years  ago  in  New  York,  is 
the  most  imposing,  a  rich  ex- 
ample of  the  painter's  so-called 
Genoese  period.  The  influence 
of  Veronese  is  strong  in  this 
canvas,  not  so  much  in  the  por- 
trait of  the  lady,  who  sails 
majestically  forth  from  the 
sumptuous  house  with  that 
somewhat  dry  air  of  breeding 
that  Van  Dyck  invariably  im- 
parts to  his  sitters — but  in  the 
silhouette  of  the-  negro  boy, 
who  bends  his  supple  body  in 
the  effort  to  protect  his  mis- 
tress from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
He  is  very  gracefully  posed 
against  the  white  columns  of 
the  house,  while  the  red  parasol  makes  an  effective  note  in  the 
composition. 

"Portraits  of  the  infant  children  of  the  Marchesa  hang  on 
each  .side  of  the  large  canvas.  To  the  right  is  that  of  her  son, 
a  small  boy  with  a  dog,  and  to  the  left  a  standing  portrait  of  her 
daughter,  the  Marchesa  Clelia  Cattaneo,  holding  an  apple  in 
her  two  hands. 

"On  th(!  opposite  wall  hangs  one  of  the  portraits  of  high-born 
ladies  with  a  child,  of  which  Van  Dyck  painted  so  many  of 
varying  merit.  This  one  rej)resents  the  Marchesa  Brignola  Sala 
and  her  son — the  cliild  full  of  graceful  appeal — the  woman  cold, 
formal,  and  conventional,  according  to  the  painter's  habit. 
The  child  in  these  numerous  compositions  is  always  more 
sympathetic  than  the  parent. 

"The  'Man  in  Armor,'  which  hangs  to  the  left  of  this  picture, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  much  more  animated  canvas.  The  head 
is  very  fine,  the  arrangemc^nt  powerful,  and  the  canvas  of  an 
impelling  dignity.  The  head  is  placed  high  in  the  spa<'e  and  looks- 
over  the  should(T — while  on  the  left  arm  the  knight  wears  a 
red  scarf  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  that  famous  portrait 
by  the  artist  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  This  i)ortrait  is  from  the 
collection  of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar.  The  sixth  portrait  is  of  a 
gentleman  wearing  a  ruff,  and  .said  to  be  Gian  Vincenzo  Im- 
periale,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  illustrious  families  of  Italy 
and  was  the  Genoese  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain. 

"The  two  remaining  canvases,  so  similar  as  to  appear  to  be 
portraits  of  the  same  per-son,  are  portraits  of  Irene  and  Emilia 
of  Spilienberg,  by  Titian.     Rumor  says  that  Irene  was  a  pup*' 
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of  the  great  Venetian,  that  she  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  j'ears, 
and  that  this  picture  was  painted  after  her  death." 

El  Greco,  the  Spaniard,  is  represented  by  "St.  Martin" — 
a  composition  "  unusual  and  distinguished,  while  it  reveals  the 
attenuated  drawing  characteristic  of  the  early  Spanish  master"; 
Velasquez  is  seen  in  two  large  canvases,  and  Murillo  in  "Los 
Gallegas."  There  are  important  specimens  of  the  Dutch  school 
of  landscape-painters,  including  three  canvases  by  Hobbema, 
"all  fine  and  typical  examples."     Further: 

"The  smallest,  entitled  "The  Travelers,'  is  from  the  Earl  of 
Dudley's  sale.  The  picture  is  full  of  interest  and  incident.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  man  on  horseback  with  a  bird-seller  and 
dogs.  The  canvas  is  powerful  in  a  fat  sense  of  drawing  and  in 
the  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  The  painting  of  the  horse 
is  a  rich  bit  of  execution.  The  other  two  landscapes  are  much 
more  conventional  and  all  three  follow  in  general  arrangement 
the  painter's  invariable  recipe  of  dark  trees  against  a  light  sky. 

"There  are  two  examples  of  Albert  Cuyp,  the  more  important 
his  'Departure  for  the  Chase,' 
showing  two  riders  with  dogs 
and  distant  figures.  A  'Forest 
Scene,'  by  Ruysdael,  is  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  Dutch  still- 
life  painting.  There  are  inter- 
esting examples  of  J.  Weenix 
and  Willem  Kalff. 
V  "Two  portraits  by  Frans 
Hals  make  centers  of  interest 
in  the  main  gallery.  Of  these, 
the  'Girl  with  a  Rose,'  a  por- 
trait of  Isabella  Coeymans,  has 
much  of  that  fascinating  qual- 
ity" of  expression  and  delightful 
freedom  of  brush  work  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  master. 

"A  small  section  of  the  gal- 
Jery  is  devoted  to  the  French 
school,  including  Millet,  Corot, 
Troy  on,  Diaz,  Duprc,  and 
Manet.  'The Dead  Toreador,' 
which  came  to  Mr.  Widener 
many  years  ago  from  the  Faure 
collection,  is'  easily,  from  the 
artist's  view-point,  the  most 
interesting  canvas  in  the  collec- 
tion. It  is  a  powerful  subject 
treated  with  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  foreshortening  and  has 
imcompromising  values  and  re- 
markable drawing. 

•■The  Millet— 'L'Attente '— 
is  also  an  impressive  picture, 
full  of  his  big  quality  and 
somber  power 

"There  are  five  varied  can- 
vases by  Troyon,  of  which  a 
pastoral  scene  of  cows  in  the 
early  morning,  attended  by  an 

old  woman  and  a  dog,  is  much  the  most  interesting.  There  is  in 
this  i)iclure'  decided  quality,  a  sense  of  mist,  dewy  grass,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  just  risen  sun  which  makes  its  appeal. 

"The  collection  includes  four  Corots,  'L'Atelier,'  'The  Dunes,' 
'Le  Kctour  au  Logio,'  and  a  "Landscape.'  For  pure  joy  in 
painting  one;  selects  the  tiny  landscape — a  plowing  scene — as 
the  revelation  of  'the  open.'  The  bru.sh  work  is  fascinating  and 
the  composition  strong  and  charming. 

"Th(^  Kiiglish  school  contains  canvases  })y  (Jaiiisborough, 
Iloppner,  Reynolds,  Romney,  and  Turner.  {loj)pner's  'After 
the  Bath'  is  a  portrait  of  three  Hoppner  chiidr<;n. 

"  Roinney's  well-known  j)aiiitiiig,  entitled  'Tlie  Sisters,'  repre- 
sents J>ouisa  Sarah  and  Jlcru-ietta  Maria,  daughters  of  Sir 
Williani  .Mordaunt,  Bart. 

"Mr.  Widener  rejoices  in  the  pos.session  of  the  well-known 
portrait  of  Xeily  Olirien  by  Sir  Josluia  Reynolds,  a  i)()r(rait 
of  the  Honorable  Mrs.  (Jray,  and  another  of  tlie  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire. There  is  also  an  interesting  head  said  to  be  by 
Gainsborough. 

"The  jewel  of  tin-  P^nglish  i)ic1ures  is,  however,  a  striking 
canvas,  one  of  several  hy  Turner,  called  'The  Colliers."  This 
depicts  the  Thames  with  its  busy  activities,  smoking  and  flaming 


shipping  to  the  right  in  the  foreground,  while  bej-ond  and  far  off 
into  the  distance  stretches  a  picturesque  view  of  full-rigged 
ships.  The  sun  hangs  high  in  the  sky  and  makes  a  luminous 
path  the  length  of  the  water,  and  the  canvas  possesses  to  a 
degree  that  transcendent  quality  of  beauty  which  is  Turner.'! 


POLICE  AS  LITERARY   CENSORS 


A 


This  is  oue  of  three  important  canvases  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  Mr. 
P.  A.  B.  Widener  has  among  his  English  portraitists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. "There  lurks  something  engimatic.  perplexing  in  the  smile  of  this 
sphinx,"  says  a  critic.  "  Only  Monna  Lisa  had  such  a  smile,  but  Xclly's 
eyes  are  deeper,  more  desirous." 


IF  THE  POLICE  were  not  ah-eady  burdened  with 
enough  responsibilities,  there  seems  a  tendency  to  rec- 
ommend that  thej'  try  next  to  protect  our  morals  from 
"pernicious"  and  "demoralizing"  literature.  We  shoAved  last 
week  how  the  question  has  reached  an  acute  stage  in  London, 
with  deputations  to  the  Home  Secretary  begging  for  reform 
measures.  As  we  read  so  many  English  books  their  problems 
quicklj'  become  ours;  and  if  the  British  try  to  put  a  stop  to 
home  circulation,  the  only  alternative  for  the  publisher,  short 

of  bankruptcy,  is  to  send  his 
wares  to  us.  Mr.  Temple  Scott 
discusses  the  problem  as  if  it 
had  become  already  ours.  But 
"■  'he  has  little  faith  in  the  remedy 
proposed  by  the  deputation, 
composed  chiefly  of  publishers 
and  editors,  who  begged  the 
Home  Secretary  "  to  give  the 
police  greater  powers  and  urge 
them  to  more  active  efforts  in 
order  to  eradicate  the  evil." 
"To  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
powers  of  the  police,"  argues 
Mr.  Scott  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, "is  to  place  a  most 
dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  public  servants  who  can  not 
be  said  to  be  distinguished 
either  for  their  discretion  or 
their  wisdom,  whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  their  qualifications 
for  passing  a  dispassionate  and 
correct  judgment  on  the  works 
of  literature."  Mr.  Scott  tries 
to  imagine  some  of  the  methods 
or  impulses  of  appraisement 
that  we  might  expect  from  our 
police : 


1      I  >  liUI  KN 


"Give  the  police  such  tasks 
and  it  surely  follows  that  no 
policeman  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  the  force  unless  he  shall  have 
satisfied  a  board  of  examiners  as  to  his  fitness  for  judging  the 
moral  or  immoral  influence  of,  say,  the  first  act  of  "Othello." 
Sterne's  'Tristram  Shandy,'  Fielding's  'Tom  Jones,'  Smollett's 
'Humphrey  Clinker,'  Shelley's  'The  Cenci,'  Byron's  'Don  Juan,' 
Hardy's  '  Jude,  the  Obscure,'  Meredith's  "Modern  Love,'  Brieux's 
'Three  Plays,'  not  to  mention  such  profoundly  'immoral'  Avorks 
as  Darwin's  'Descent  of  Man,'  Marx's  'Capital,'  Ellen  Key's 
'Love  and  Marriagt\'  or  Bergson's  'Creative  Evolution.'  Were 
the  policeman  an  Irishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic  he  would 
arrest  the  publisher  of  McCiifl'ert's  "Life  of  Luther";  Avere  he 
a  German  and  a  Lutheran  he  would  imprison  both  publisher 
and  author  of  Ward's  "Life  of  Cardinal  XcAvnuin';  Avere  he  a 
Democrat  he  would  iiicarci^rate  Dr.  Abl)ott  for  Mr.  Rot)seAelt's 
editorials  in  The  Outlook,  and  might  e\'en  attempt  to  seize  the 
body  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  hims(>lf;  and  were  lu>  a  J(>av  I  am  afraid 
to  say  Avhat  he  might  do.  Inde(>d.  there  is  no  limit,  in  theory, 
to  the  lengths  a  i)oIiceman's  refined  sense  of  duty  might  urge 
him,  tho  in  practise  1  can  Avell  believe  the  "cop"  Avould  not 
trouble  himself  very  much  about  such  a  Avork  as  Bei-gson's 
'Creative  E\'olution,'  for  by  the  time  he  had  nrri\cd  at  a 
judgment  the  mischief  would  ha\c  iiecn  done  -the  minds  of 
the   children    of    the  tender  ages  of    three  and  live,  for  AvhoiU 
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Canon  Rawnsley  is  so  solicitous,  would  have  been  perverted 
past  redemption. 

"This  may  seem  to  be  a  flippant  treatment  of  a  serious  mat- 
ter; but  it  is  not  so  intended.  How  are  we  to  know,  onee  for 
all,  what  is  immoral?  A  few  years  ago  Hardy's  'Tess  of  the 
D'Urber%nlles'  was  considered  by  a  large  majority  of  people  an 


MARCIIESA    GRIMALDI. 
Owned  by  Mr.  Widener. 
A  rich  example  of  A'an  Dyck's  '-'Genoese  period." 

immoral  book.  To-day  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  public  library 
that  is  worth  the  name.  Wliat  young  girl  docs  not  remember 
her  secret  joy  when  she  had  smuggled  into  her  bedroom  a  novel 
by  Rhoda  Broughton  and  hid  it  under  her  pillow  when  disturbed 
by  a  chance  entrance  of  mother  or  sister?  She  laughs  at  her 
fears  to-day,  and  she  does  not  feel  that  her  soul  was  degraded 
by  the  reading.  Whether  Miss  Broughton's  novels  were  worth 
the  trouble;  taken  is  not  to  the  point ;  the  point  is  that  a  certain 
influential  censor  deemed  them  improp(T  and  harmful  to  the 
young  person.  ]More  harm  was  done  by  the  method  of  pro- 
hibition than  would  have  been  done  by  a  free  access  to  the  books. 
For  the  child  was  drawn  to  taste  an  illicit  and  a  possibly  dan- 
gerous pleasure,  where,  had  she  been  left  alone,  she  would  have 
found  nothing  but  commonplace  interest  in  a  commonplace 
story.  And  this  has  been  the  experience  of  most  children  who 
ha\'e  been  allowed  to  roam  freely  over  the  shelves  of  a  library. 
We  permit  this  freedom  with  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare." 

Mr.  Scott  suggests  that  the  young  person,  if  she  be  properly 
trained  and  educated  by  decent  parents  and  teachers,  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  herself.     Further: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  anxiety  shows  a  strange  lack  of 
faith  in  the  V>eneficent  influences  of  parental  and  scholastic 
teaching.  We  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  'innocence,'  when  all 
the  time  our  streets  are  resounding  with  lewdness  in  language 
and  dress.  If  parents  and  teachers  are  indeed  in  earn(!st,  let 
them  exerci.se  their  good  taste  in  imparting  a  decent  diction 
and  a  proper  vocabulary  to  the  speech  of  their  children,  or  in 
dressing  their  girls  so  that  they  do  not  walk  the  streets  attired 
after  fashions  that  are  far  more  insidious  than  even  the  nasty 
novels  of  nasty  women.  Nasty  novels  are  not  flaunted  on  the 
sidewalks,  and  good  taste  rejects  them.     I  am  far  from  d(!siring 


to  hold  a  brief  for  the  writers  of  'dangerous'  and  'pernicious' 
books.  Their  contemptible  work  should  be  treated  with  the 
contempt  it  deserves.  But  the  difficulty  to  decide  which  books 
are  'dangerous'  and  'pernicious'  becomes  fraught  with  even 
greater  dangers  and  perniciousness  if  the  decision  be  left  for  the 
police  to  make.  The  powers  already  possest  by  the  police  are 
quite  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  that  the  most  exacting  of  Pu- 
rity Leaguers  could  ask  for.  And  a  salutary  result  is  assured 
were  we  to  assist  the  police  with  an  educated  sense  of  propriety 
and  decorum  rather  than  urge  them  with  passion  and  prejudice. "^ 


LONDON    BOOING   PINERO 

IT  APPEARS  that  Irish-Americans  are  not  the  only  people 
who  are  inclined  to  riotous  behavior  in  a  theater  when 
their  pet  predilections  are  assailed.  The  English,  too,  are 
capable  of  .something  in  that  line  if  we  are  to  take  the  accounts 
of  the  way  Mr.  Pinero's  latest  drama  was  received  in  London. 
This  play  contains  a  more  or  less  open  assault  upon  the  in- 
roads made  by  musical-comedy  girls  upon  the  matrimonial 
preserves  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  The  English  audience 
promptly  "booed"  out  their  displeasure — not,  we  judge,  because 
they  have  any  especial  solicitude  for  the  good  name  of  the  young 
noblemen  concerned,  but  because  they  chose  to  resent  the  asper- 
sions cast  upon  a  petted  and  protected  institution — the  music- 
hall  itself.  "Is  the  gaiety-girl  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  or  is 
she  a  menace  to  society?"  This  form  of  question  is  the  way  the 
London  Standard  interprets  the  play  which  bears  the  title 
"The  'Mind  the^Paint'  Girl."  One  question  about  this  latest 
order  of  "girl"  suggests  another:  "Is  the  fresh  blood  she  brings 
to  the  aristocracy  a  good  thing,  or  is  the  cold,  calculating  way 
she  goes  abotit  fishing  for  rich  and  titled  husbands  a  vicious 
trait  in  the  national  life?"  If  Mr.  Pinero  hoped  to  secure  an 
approving  answer  from  his  audience  as  a  result  of  his  presentment 
of  the  "evil,"  the  boos  must  have  quickly  undeceived  him. 
Max  Beerbohm  long  ago  told  us  that  the  most  hopeless  thing 
in  England  to  attack  was  a  chartered  privilege,  and  musical 
comedy  comes  as  near  to  that  as  anything  that  bears  the  seal 
of  the  royal  favor.  The  WeHtminster  Gazette  (London)  shows  us 
how  the  house  took  the  fall  of  the  curtain  upon  the  second  act: 

"It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  character  of  the  reception  given 
to  the  new  play  on  Saturday  night.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
act  came  booing,  hot  and  strong  and  unexpected ;  and  afterward 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening  everybody  was  uncomfortable. 
There  was  much  unnecessary  coughing,  some  clearly  intentional ; 
there  were  calls,  some  needless,  to  'speak  up';  even  whistling 
was  heard,  and  tittering  during  serious  passages;  and,  of  course, 
there  was  the  noise  made  by  people  trying  to  silence  the  dis- 
turbers. When  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time  there  was  much 
applause,  and  also  much  hostile  demonstration.  No  one  can 
pretend  that  these  sounds  of  disfavor  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  play  or  its  acting  deserved  them  as  a  mere  matter  of  merit. 
'The  "Mind  the  Paint"  Girl,'  if  a  good  deal  below  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero's  standard,  is  in  every  way  better  than  many  plays  of  this 
year  which  on  the  first  night  have  been  received  withotit  a 
murmur  of  disapproval.  Possibly  some  of  the  audience,  for  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  protestants  were  in  the  minority,  felt 
offended  by  the  author's  picture  of  the  musical-comedy  world, 
and  yet  his  treatment  of  it  is  gushingly  amiable  when  compared 
with  that  of  Mr.  Eugene  Walter  in  'The  Ea.siest  Way';  but,  of 
course,  th<!  American  is  talking  of  the  musical  comedy  of  New 
York,  not  of  Lcmdon.  Indec^l,  there  was  only  one  really  cruel 
touch  in  Sir  Arthur's  picture  of  the  Pandora  girls  and  'the 
boys';  it  lay  in  the  appearance  of  a  sad-looking  elderly  man. 
Colonel  the  Hon.  Arthur  Stidulph,  who  gravely  warned  the  young 
hero  of  the  play  of  the  jx'ril  of  marriage  with  a  Pandora  girl, 
and  pointed  to  his  own  life,  ruined  and  wasted  by  such  a  match. 
Of  course  the  hero  did  not  act  on  the  warning." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  gives  us  in  hnvS  form  an  outline 
of  the  play  which  caused  the  uproar: 

"In  the  first  act  we  have  the  home  in  a  Bloom.sbury  drawing- 
room,  the  traditional  stage  generosity  aljout  money — of  which 
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there  is  plenty — and  the  +raditional  stage  vulgar  mother.  We 
have  the  male  nioths  about  this  pretty  candle,  nearly  all  of  them 
either  below  maturity  or  above  middle  age,  and  all  of  them  ma- 
king presents  of  jewelry  without  any  expectation  (and  accepted 
without  any  promise)  of  the  reward  which  such  presents  are  con- 
ventionally supposed  to  command.  We  are  shown  that  most  of 
the  ladies  are  calculating  if  they  are  not  vicious,  and  that  what 
they  are  angling  for  is  marriage — and  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  the  aristocracy  finds  so  many 
of  its  wives  at  the  Pandora  Theater,  for  they  introduce  a 
healthy  strain  into  the  stock.  We  are  shown  how  the  power 
to  attract  the  moth  lies  not  only  in  high  spirits  and  pleasant 
friendliness,  but  in  an  airy  insensibility  to  affairs  of  the  heart. 
We  are  also  shown  what  childish  fools  the  moths — young 
and  middle-aged — can  make  of*  themselves  when  they  keep 
the  fun  going. 

"In  the  second  act  we  see  a  supper  after  the  theater,  and  we 
have  glimpses  of  companionships  which  are  not  so  innocent.  We 
are  shown,  too,  a  middle-aged  man  who  has  wrecked  his  career 
by  such  a  marriage  as  the  first  act  recommended,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  of  intentionally  forced  gaiety. 

"In  the  third  act  we  come  to  the  play  and  the  sensation  scene. 
It  is  not  a  very  good  sensation  scene,  because  most  of  it  is  occu- 
pied, not  by  dramatic  action — that  is  conflict  of  character — but 
by  autobiography.  There  is  a  young  moth  who  has  flown 
right  into  the  candle.  Without  any  angling  he  is  ready  to  offer 
his  title,  his  hand,  and  his  heart.  He  is  serious  and  not  'silly  like 
the  others.'  She  is  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  but  (or 
should  one  say  'and')  she  refuses  to  ruin  his  life.  Enter  another 
moth,  who  has  been  fluttering  round  for  years  and  had  become 
slowly  but  badly  singed.  At  first  he  had  not  the  courage  to  offer 
to  marry.  Later  on  success  was  so  charming  that  the  lady  would 
not  marry.  But  she  would  not  say  no,  either,  and  she  kept  the 
moth  fluttering  on  with  his  life  wasted,  his  manhood  frittered 
away.  Now  she  is  furious  at  his  interruption,  and  all  the  pretty 
manners  that  she  has  acquired  like  a  'clever  little  parrot'  fall 
from  her  in  an  ill-bred  outburst  of  temper.  He  replies  by  de- 
nouncing her  ruin  of  his  life.  Her  conscience  is  touched.  She 
will  marry  him,  not  because  she  loves  him,  but  because  she 
thinks  it  is  now  her  duty  to  reform  him.  She  realizes  the  menace 
that  'we  girls'  are  to  society,  even  tho  the  man  confesses  that 
if  he  had  had  any  strength  of  character  he  would  not  have 
allowed  himself  to  drift  as  he  has  done.  End  of  the  sensation 
scene,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  lady's  dressing-room  at  four 
in  the  morning,  and  the  two  men  go  out  together. 

"In  the  last  act  the  course  of  true  love  is  made  to  run  rather 
artificially  smooth  by  the  older  man  deciding  to  go  out  to 
Rhodesia  with  one  of  the  lady's  garters  as  a  keepsake  and  resign- 
ing the  prize  to  his  younger  and  more  aristocratic  rival,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  lady  herself  and  to  the  unvarnished  delight 
of  her  snobbish  friends  and  acquaintances." 

The  New  York  Times  furnishes  us  with  the  dialog  in  one 
scene  of  the  third  act,  where  the  relations  that  exist  between 
"gaiety-girls"  and  men  of  the  outer  world  is  depicted  in  the 
"confession"  of  the  middle-aged  man  J  eyes,  who  permitted  his 
life  to  be  ruined  by  Lily  Parradell,  the  star  of  the  music-hall. 
He  directs  his  homily  to  Lord  Farncombe,  the  young  aspirant  for 
Lily's  favors: 

Jeijes — "No.  She  wishes  you  to  understand  the  exact  nature  of 
the  friendship  between  her  and  me.  I'm  obeying  instructions. 
I  was  under  thirty,  and  still  a  subalteru,  when  I  made  Miss 
Parradell's  acquaintance.  Like  most  of  my  pais,  I  was  spending 
my  nights  whenever  I  could  get  away  from  Aldershot  in  the 
stalls  at  the  Pandora,  much  the  same  as  you've  been  doing 
recently,  and  as  a  certain  class  of  young  man'U  go  on  doing  as 
long  as  the  Pandora  and  similar  shops  continue  to  flourish. 
Ha!  How  honored  we  felt,  we  men,  in  those  days,  at  knowing 
some  of  the  Pandora  girls,  and  having  the  privilege  of  supping 
'em  and  standing  'em  dinner  on  Sunday  evenings!  If  they'd 
been  royal  princes.ses  we  couldn't  have  been  more  elated.  (With 
a  gesture.)  Don't  jump  at  conclusions.  It  generally  ended 
there,  or  with  our  running  into  debt  at  a  jeweler's.  We  were 
young,  and  they  were  beautiful — or  wo  tiiought  'em  so;  but  tho 
majority  of  us  weren't  vicious  any  more  than  the  majority  of  the 
girls  were,  tho  many  of  them  \ver(>  mighty  calculating.  It  would 
have  been  })etter  for  us  men  if  all  the  girls  had  been  wicked;  the 
glamour,  the  infatuation,  the  folly  would  have  been  .sooner  over, 
and  one  of  us  at  least  would  have  had  a  different  tale  to  tell. 
...  I  didn't  find  out  that  I  was  neck  and  heels  in  love  with  her 
till  nearly  a  year  afterward,  when  my  regiment  went  to  Curragh. 


That  did  it — separation!  What  I  suffered  in  that  hole  thinking 
of  her,  starving  for  her!  In  less  than  three  months  I  was  in 
London  again  on  leave,  and  in  my  old  stall  at  the  Pandora.  But 
even  then,  Farncombe,  I  hadn't  your  pluck." 

Farncombe — "Pluck?" 

J  eyes — "The  pluck  to  snap  my  fingers  at  the  world  and  pro- 
pose marriage  to  a  Pandora  girl.  Besides,  my  mother  was  alive 
then,  and — (abruptly,  with  a  wild  look) — would  you  like  to  know 
what  she  used  to  call  these  Pandora  women,  Farncombe?  (Bend- 
ing forward,  his  hands  tightly  clenched.)  She  used  to  call  them 
a  menace  to  society.    With  their  beauty  and  their  flagrant  oppor- 
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tunities  for  displaying  it,  they  are  a  living  cur.se,  she  used  to  say 
■ — source  of  constant  dread  to' mothers  whose  hope  it  is  to  see 
their  sons  safely  mated  to  modest,  maidenly  girls  of  the  typical 
English  pattern.  She  told  us  once — my  brothers  and  me — 
frightened  as  to  where  we  were  drifting,  that  she  was  one  of 
many  mothers  who  prayed  on  their  knees  daily  that  their  boys 
might  be  spared  from  being  drawn  into  the  net  wo\'en  by  their 
own  weaknesses  and  passions — drawn  into  it  by  these — these — ! 
(He  breaks  off,  stares  about  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  rises.) 
Oh,  but  I  oughtn't  to  have  repeated  this  to  you.  Pardon. 
(Walking  away  unsteadily.)  Ho,  damned  bad  taste!  (Behind 
the  table,  supporting  himself  by  leaning  upon  it.)  Where  was  I  ? 
Back  from  the  Curragh!  (Confused.)  Yes — yes — and  so  things 
went  on  for  a  couple  o'  years — I  trailing  after  Lily  clo.ser  than 
ever — and  at  last — at  last  I  did  ask  her  to  be  my  wife." 

Lily — (Who  had  been  listening  to  Jeyes  with  parted  lips  and 
wide-open  eyes,  appealingly.) — "Don't!    Don't,  Nicko;   don't!" 

Jeyes  (oblivious  of  her  interruption.) — "But  I'd  left  it  too  late. 
The  novelty  of  me  had  worn  off;  she'd  scores  of  friends  by  that 
time;  she'd  made  her  big  hit,  and  followed  it  with  another,  and 
was  the  talk  o'  the  town.  And  she'd  money;  she  Avasn't  depend- 
ent on  me  any  longer  for  lu>r  gloves  and  lu>r  trips  and  outings!" 

Lily  (her  head  drooping.) — "Oh!  Oh!  (Wringing  her  hands.) 
Oh,  that's  beastly  of  you;   beastly!" 

Jeyes — "She  was  kind  to  me  too,  in  a  way  kind  and  cruel. 
She  didn't  want  to  marry  me;  she  didn't  want  to  marr\-  any- 
body; she  was  in  love  with  herself,  and  her  success,  and  what  it 
was  bringing  her.  But  she  wouldn't  give  mv  the  kick.  No, 
she  wouldn't  do  that;  I  had  been  something  to  her.  .Viul  th<>re's 
where  the  kindness  came  in — and  the  merciless  cruelty.  (Sit- 
ting upon  the  fauteuil  stool  rigidly.)  Ood,  if  only  she'd  broken 
with  me  then,  firmly  and  finally  if  only  she'd  broken  with  mo 
then — she — she  might  have  saved  me!" 


JAPAN'S   CLASH    WITH    KOREAN   MISSIONS 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  has  been  stirred  by  "amazing 
news  of  religious  persecution  in  Korea — a  persecution 
marked,  according  to  reports,  by  cruelties  comparable 
to  the  brutal  rigors  of  medieval  inquisitions."  Information  of 
such  a  nature,  we  are  told  by  The  Continent  (Chicago),  filters 
out  of  Korea  "in  letters  which  the  American  missionaries  there 

A\Tite  confidentially  to  their 
friends  and  to  missionary 
secretaries  at  l;ome."  The 
missionaries  are  so  conscious 
of  their  obligation  not  to  take 
sides  in  any  political  affair, 
it  is  added,  that  "the^  h9,ve 
been  very  reticent  in  .making 
complaint  at  the  treatment 
which  their  parishioners  have 
been  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  the  ruthless  Japanese  of- 
ficers." Wholesale  arrests  of 
native  Christians,  inhuman 
torture,  burning  with  red- 
hot  irons,  hanging  up  by  the 
thumbs,  are  some  of  the 
forms  of  cruelty  that  are 
charged  against  the  present 
masters  of  the  Korean  people. 
Furthermore: 

"It  is  asserted  by  mission- 
aries of  the  most  trustworthy 
type  that  there  are  now  not 
fewer  than  6,000  Christians 
in  jail  in  Korea,  incarcerated 
under  military  processes 
which  allow  them  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  charges  against 
them,  no  counsel  to  defend 
them,  and  no  access  to  the  civil  court-s  to  institute  habeas- 
corpus  proceedings.  The  general  accusation  against  these  im- 
prisoned Koreans  is  that  thej'  are  engaged  in  conspiracy  to  as- 
sassinate the  Japanese  Governor-General  and  raise  rebellion 
against  the  Japanese  sway.  But  the  missionaries  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  anj'  ground  for  such  charges,  as  they  hold 
there  is  certainly  no  justification  for  torturing  suspects  to  make 
them  confess  unproved  and  improbable  crimes.  It  is  true  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  these  Korean  military  prisoners  are  non- 
Christians,  bjit  the  tremendous  preponderance  of  Christians 
among  those  arrested  convinces  the  mission  workers  that  the 
real  impulse  to  the  terrific  dragonade  is  a  fierce  aversion  to 
Christianity  and  a  determination  to  stamp  out  the  Church  in  the 
province  of  Chosen,  as  the  Japanese  have  now  named  this  sul)- 
jugated  territory." 

Newspaper  correspondents  in  Tokyo,  it  is  asserted,  upon  hear- 
ing these  stories,  put  to  the  Japanese  authorities  there  a  cate- 
gorical question  whether  Japan  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Koreans.  The  Government,  in  response, 
"officially  authorized  the  Associated  Press  to  deny  any  animus, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  Count  Terauchi,  the  Japanese  civil 
governor  of  Korea,  is  a  man  openly  sympathetic  with  Christian- 
ity."    The  writer  in  The  Continent  adds: 

"This  the  missionaries  in  Korea  would  doubtless  admit  as 
readilj-  as  the  Japanese  assert  it.  They  have  confidence  not 
only  in  Terauchi  but  also  in  Chief  Justice  Watanabe,  the  head 
of  the  civil-^'ourt  system  in  Korea,  who  is  a  Christian  outright. 
But  the  trouble  is,  according  to  the  missionary  analysis  of  the 
situation,  that  neither  Terauchi  nor  Watanabe  is  really  in  power 
in  Korea.  At  present  the  whole  civil  administration  is  completely 
overshadowed   by   the  militarj'  establishment,   at   the  head  of 
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which  stands  General  Akashi.  He  and  all  his  oiiicers  are  typical 
exponents  of  the  military  party,  which  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in 
Korea,  is  known  to  be  heartily  opposed  to  the  whole  Christian 
propaganda. 

"These  army  leaders  are  not  only  in  the  saddle  in  Korea,  but 
mean  to  remain  in  the  saddle;  and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  make 
the  authorities  in  Tokyo  believe  that  Korea  continues  rebellious." 

From  the  Japanese  point  of  view  a  statement  of  the  situation 
appears  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  embodied  in  a  cablegram 
received  from  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  Consulate-General  of 
Japan  in  New  York.     It  says: 

"In  June  of  last  year,  the  Japanese  authorities  in  Korea  dis- 
covered that  a  conspiracy,  originally  begun  three  years  before 
by  a  group  of  persons  including  some  teachers  and  students  of 
the  Sin-Syong  Academy  in  North  Pyong-an-do,  and  other  Chris- 
tians, as  a  rallying-center,  was  in  progress  with  a  view  to  the 
assassination  of  the  Japanese  Resident-General,  the  Governor- 
General,  leading  Korean  statesmen,  and  others,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  old  Korean  regime. 

"North  Pyong-an-do,  and  its  neighboring  districts.  South 
Pyong-an-do,  and  Hwang-hai-do,  had  never  entirely  submitted 
even  to  the  administrative  authority  of  the  Korean  dynasty,. 
and  have  been  noted  for  the  unruly  temper  of  the  inhabitants. 
Up  to  the  present,  more  than  a  hundred  suspected  conspirators 
have  been  arrested,  and  of  these  fifty  sent  to  the  Seoul  Law  Court. 
The  fact  of  the  conspiracy  has  been  admitted  as  established  be- 
yond all  doubt  by  confessions  of  the  accused  and  through  the 
murderous  weapons  seized.  It  has  also  been  made  clear  that 
the  accused  are  closely  connected  with  the  conspirators  of  the 
group  of  An-ming-kon  (the  assassin  of  the  late  Prince  Itoj,  who 
was  executed  last  year,  and  with  the  would-be  murderers  of  Yi- 
Kwanyong,  former  Premier  of  the  Korean  Government. 

"The  leaders  of  the  present  conspiracy  were  among  the  teach- 
ers and  students  of  the  Sin-Syong  Academy,  and  a  majority  of 
those  involved  in  the  case  confest  to  being  believers  in  CL/istian- 
ity.  Their  arrest,  however, 
had  nothing  to  do  either  with 
the  Church  or  their  faith.  In 
spite  of  this  plain  fact,  some 
of  the  missionaries  affected 
by  this  affair  are  reported  to 
have  been  disseminating  vari- 
ous hypotheses  calculated  to 
protect  their  own  interests. 
Count  Terauchi,  Governor- 
General  of  Korea,  therefore 
met,  on  January  23,  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Pres- 
byterian North  Mission,  at 
the  latter's  request,  and  ex- 
plained th(>  true  aspect  of  the 
affair,  in  so  far  as  such  expla- 
nation was  possible  without 
encroaching  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  law-court." 


The  attitude  of  Japan 
toward  tlu!  missionary  propa- 
ganda in  Korea  is  fully  stated 
by  Kiyoshi  K.  Kawakanii  in 
a  chapter  on  the  "American 
Missionaries  in  Korea,"  in 
his  recently  published  work 
"American-Japanese  Rela- 
tions." The  book  is  described 
by    Dr.    Arthur     J.    Brown, 
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The.Japanese  CJovernment  of  Korea 
holds  (1.000  C'liristians  as  prisoners  on 
the  charge,  it  is  said,  of  plotting  to  kill 
the      Statesman-secretary  ot       the  Count,  who  is  Governor-General. 

the    Presbyterian    Board    of 

Foreign  Missions,"  as  a  "valuable  interpretation  by  a  Japa- 
nese of  his  country's  course  of  action."  Not  only  America, 
but     England,     Canada,    Australia,     France,     (iermany,     and 
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Russia  have    missionaries    there,   tho  Americans  predominate. 
We  read: 

"The  presence  in  Korea  of  so  large  a  number  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, assuming  an  unfriendly,  if  not  hostile,  attitude  toward 
the  advent  of  Japanese  rule,  created  a  situation  which  demanded 
serious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  authorities.  True 
to  the  national  policy  of  religious  tolerance  which  she  had  con- 
sistently adhered  to  since  the  opening  of  her  doors  to  foreign  in- 
tercourse, Japan  decided  not  only  to  allow  foreign  missionaries 
in  Korea  unrestricted  freedom  of  religious  propaganda,  but  to 
make  them  virtual  coworkers  in  the  grand  undertaking  of  the 
regeneration  of  Korea.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  given  to  understand  that  Japan  would  not  con- 
nive at  the  acts  of  those  who,  under  guise  of  spiritual  work, 
would  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  natives  to  oppose  Japanese 
measures. 

"That  this  precaution  on  the  part  of  Japan  was  not  altogether 
superfluous  must  be  admitted,  for  some  of  the  missionaries  did 
not  stop  to  think  that  the  time  had  come  when  Korea  had  to 
be  subject  to  the  influence  of  either  Japan  or  Russia,  and  that 
under  Japan  at  least  there  would  be  religious  liberty  with  the 
fullest  possible  freedom  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evangelization. 
Let  us  be  far  from  imputing  sinister  motives  to  the  acts  of  such 
missionaries;  we  admit  that  they  were  moved  bj'  a  natural  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  those  among  whom  they  were  laboring,  and 
considered  it  their  duty  to  take  sides  against  Japan.  It  was  an 
open  secret  that  those  natives  who  were  engaged  in  sedition  and 
conspiracy  against  the  Japanese  protectorate  were  at  one  time 
or  another  under  missionary  influence,  and  made  Christian 
churches  and  schools  their  rallying-points  as  well  as  their  havens 
of  retreat.  It  might  have  been  that  the  missionaries  themselves 
never  indorsed  such  unscrupulous  acts  of  the  native  converts; 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  agitation  of  these  ill-advised  fol- 
lowers of  Christianity  proved  no  small  obstacle  to  the  execution 
of  the  reform  measures  mapped  out  by  Japan." 


SCIENTIFIC  CHURCH   WORK 

MEN  WHO  demand  "scientific  methods"  in  business 
may  be  strangely  blind  to  the  need  of  like  arrange- 
ments for  the  effective  conduct  of  church  work.  But 
their  attention  is  called  to  this  aeed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Dike  in  The  American  Journal  of  Theology  (Chicago),  who  be- 
lieves that  modern  scientific  methods  must  be  studied  and 
practically  applied  by  our  churches  if  they  are  to  fill  their 
appointed  place.  To  emphasize  this  need  of  greater  efficiency 
upon  the  part  of  local  church  organizations,  especially  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  the  more  independent  type.  Dr.  Dike  cites 
the  case  of  "a  Congregational  church  in  a  more  than  usually 
intelligent  community."  It  has  a  pastor,  deacons,  a  clerk,  a 
treasurer,  three  committees  of  its  own,  and  two  joint  committees 
with  the  ecclesiastical  society,  which  is  the  legal  representative 
of  the  church.  Moreover,  "within  the  last  few  years  it  has  had 
connected  with  it,  including  the  choir  and  Sunday-school,  fifteen 
or  more  organizations  and  societies  that  are  so  far  related  to  the 
church  that  their  meetings  are  held  with  it,  and  their  reports 
made  to  it  at  the  annual  church  meeting." 

All  these  agencies  aim  at  the  common  good.  To  a  certain 
extent  they  work  well  together.  But  there  is  no  "general 
business  committee  or  executive  board,"  no  regular  method 
through  which  the  various  agencies  are  "brought  into  official 
or  regular  communication  with  each  other  and  the  churcli  over 
their  common  interests  and  work."  Such  "loose  organization," 
with  its  "inevitable  inefficiency,"  "fairly  represents,"  in  this 
writer's  opinion,  "the  condition  of  the  organization  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  churches  of  considerable  size  in  more  than  one  de- 
nomination and  to  some  extent  the  situation  in  most  Christian 
V)odies  in  the  more  progressive  parts  of  the  country."     That  is, 

"These  churches  are  now  made  up  of  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  institutions — in  manufacturing  we  should  call  them  ma- 
chines— that  have  come  in  from  time  to  time  to  meet  real  or 
supposed  needs,  all  running  side  by  side  without  much  regard 
to  the  relation  each  should  sustain  to  the  other  or  to  the  whole. 


Indeed,  this  situation  is  much  like  that  which  we  should  find  in 
a  factory  if  it  had  introduced  its  machinery  in  a  similar  way, 
run  it  all  at  the  top  of  its  speed  or  as  the  various  operators  felt 
disposed,  with  little  regard  for  the  precise  amount  and  quality 
of  work  from  each  machine  which  the  general  objects  of  the 
factory  required,  and  rarely  throwing  out  a  machine  or  adjusting 

it  to  the  common  need 

"Nobody  tries  to  keep  in  touch,  nobody  can,  with  this  variety 
of  independent  effort  but  the  minister.     There  is  no  central  board 
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nor  anything  else  that  can  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  all  these 
activities.  The  overworked  minister  is  distracted  with  the  effort 
he  feels  he  must  make  to  know  something  about  all  of  them. 
He  feels  that  he  is  made  a  'jack-at-all-trades.'  And  yet  men  of 
affairs,  accustomed  to  methodical  systems  by  which  they  have 
the  oversight  of  their  own  business  easily  arranged  and  care- 
fully distributed,  do  not  lift  a  finger  to  secure  like  efficiency  in 
their  own  churches." 

Now,  while  in  business,  civil  affairs,  and  education,  the  work 
of  reorganization  on  scientific  principles  has  been  carefully  under- 
taken, the  church  is  hardly  conscious  of  its  need,  altho,  as  Dr. 
Dike  continues,  "nowhere  else  probably  have  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  resulting  from  this  chaotic  condition  become  so 
great"  as  in  the  field  of  religion.     Then,  too, 

"The  young  in  our  churches  are  exposed  to  a  variety  of  so- 
cieties having  no  intelligent  adjustment  of  their  work  to  each 
other,  or,  what  is  quite  as  important,  to  the  home  from  which 
they  come.  The  home  may  be  working  along  the  line  of  Chris- 
tian nurture,  but  the  Sunday-school  teacher  or  the  leader  in  the 
society  of  the  young  people  may  unconsciously  upset  all  the 
work  of  the  home  by  insistence  on  instantaneous  conversion. 
Instruction  may  be  the  work  of  one  institution  and  training  to 
service  may  be  done  in  another,  the  one  professing  to  be  the 
laboratory  of  the  other,  but  the  subjects  of  the  two  may  be  so 
far  apart  in  time  and  character  as  to  secure  small  results  so  far 
as  this  common  end  goes.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  at  present  the 
church  is  far  behind  the  times  in  ordinary  organization  and  seri- 
ously lacking  in  efficiency. 

."There  is  another  evil  inherent  in  this  state  of  things.  For 
the  prcsf'ut  condition  lends  its(>lf  too  easily  to  the  great  moral 
and  social  v\\\  of  exploitation,  and  those  i)ractises  wliich,  in  other 
circles,  we  call  graft.  Outside  organizations,  especially  if  they 
have  taken  on  the  essential  form  of  trusts,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  can  foist  on  churches  their  s<'hemes  by  simply  enlisting  the 
sympathy  of  the  pastor  or  some  person  or  persons  of  influence. 
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Sometimes  the  practical  control  of  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  church  is  in  the  hands  of  some  enterprising  publishing-com- 
pany that  is  itself  under  no  control  from  the  church  except 
through  a  general  public  opinion." 

"The  time  is  ripe  for  the  movement,"  asserts  tliis  advocate  of 
new  methods  in  church  work,  and  he  ends  his  plea  with  these 
hopeful  words: 

^  '"When  once  the  idea  is  fairly  lodged  in  the  minds  of  the  more 
thoughtful  people,  it  will  quickly  take  root.  The  idea  of  a  care- 
ful adjustment  of  functional  to  group,  or,  what  is  called  in  busi- 
ness "gang"  organization,  and  in  school  affairs  'class'  organiza- 
tion, will  come  up  from  the  first.  What  correspond  to  time  or 
motion  studies  in  business  may  or  may  not  have  a  considerable 
place  in  working  out  the  engineering  problems  of  the  church. 
But  the  proper  studies  will  come  somewhere.  Somewhere,  too, 
here  a  single  church  and  there  another  will  perhaps  throw  its 
entire  organization  into  the  crucible  in  the  hope  of  bringing  it 
out  in  a  new  form.  Others  will  make  over  their  organizations 
stei)  by  step.  Mistakes  of  com-se  will  be  made.  Empirical 
metliods  will  be  mistaken  for  science  and  even  crude  rule-of- 
thumb  procedure  will  hold  the  field  in  many  places.  But  it  is 
not  hard  to  see  that  the  present  need,  the  demand  of  business 
men  who  feel  keenly  the  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  present  chaotic 
chara<-ter  of  church  organization,  and  the  sweep  of  the  modern 
scientific  movement  as  a  whole  will  in  time  change  the  entire 
situation.  For  the  situation,  discouraging  as  it  appears  to  be 
from  one  point  of  view,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  greatest  promise. 
The  immediately  urgent  question  for  us  is,  Will  the  churches 
see  their  opportunity  and  seize  it?" 


W'Ould  be  men  of  trained  and  cultivated  minds,  besides  being 
Christians  and  scholars  they  w^ould  be  gentlemen." 


A  REBUKE  TO  CATHOLIC  LAYMEN— Protestant  laymen 
have  been  under  the  lash  of  exhortation  and  admonition 
for  several  years  in  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  and 
the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement.  Now  the  Catholic 
layman  has  his  turn.  It  is  not  the  malice  of  her  foes  that  be- 
sets the  Catholic  Church  in  America,  says  one  of  the  leading 
Church  organs,  but  the  apathy  of  her  friends.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  '"a  zealous  and  efficient  body  of  laymen,"  says  the  Jesuit 
journal  America  (New  York),  "we  often  find  the  Church's  prog- 
ress hindered  and  her  work  left  undone."  What  this  journal 
misses  among  its  laymen  are  men  "who  could  write  a  trenchant 
letter  to  the  press  to  correct  public  opinion  on  some  Catholic 
question,  who  could  make  a  strong  and  effective  speech  for  some 
Catholic  object,  who  would  think  little  of  devoting  time  and 
money  and  personal  service  to  the  promotion  of  Catholic  causes." 
On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  situation  pictured: 

"In  i)roportion  to  their  numbers  American  Catholics  seem  to 
ha\c  in  their  ranks  far  too  few  men  of  mark.  In  civil  and  com- 
mercial life,  in  the  trades  and  in  the  professions,  representative 
Catholics  are  not  sufficiently  conspicuous.  More  men  are 
needed  of  higli  i)rinci])les,  lofty  ideals,  and  wide  education. 
The  Church  can  t  akc  lit  t  le  pride  surelj-  in  owming  as  her  sons  poli- 
ticians who  never  receive  the  sacraments,  labor-leaders  who  are 
advocates  of  \-iolent  and  even  anarchical  methods  of  reform,  social 
elimV>ers  who  make  Protestant  marriages,  professional  men  w'ho 
Bend  their  boys  to  non-Catholic  colleges,  or  officials  whose  public 
xitterances  are  often  as  Avanting  in  good  taste  as  in  Catholic 
loyalty. 

"The  Church  regards  with  sorrow  and  anxiety  children  of  hers 
who.  in  their  eagerness  to  attain  wealth  and  position,  are  deaf 
or  indifferent  to  her  pleadings  when  she  urges  them  to  be  men 
likewise  who  can  help  her  to  face  and  solve  the  problems  she 
now  hivs  to  meet.  F'or  the  Church  in  America  must  minister 
ffTcf tively  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Catholic  immigrants  that 
are  flocking  by  thousands  to  our  shores,  she  must  protect  the 
lambs  of  her  fold  from  sectarian  settlement-workers,  she  must 
safeguard  the  faith  of  her  little  ones,  maintain  and  defend 
against  enemies  countless  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions, and  build  up  against  the  forces  of  socialism,  immorality, 
and  irreligion  a  bulwark  of  well-edited  and  well-supported 
papers  and  reviews. 

"But  bishops,  priests,  and  religious  can  not,  of  course,  gain 
all  thf-se  objects  unaided.  The  cooperation  and  assistance  of  a 
devout,  efficient,  and  highly  educated  laity  are  needed.  These 
laymen,  besides  keeping  the  commanflments;,  would  also  under- 
take works  of  zeal,  besides  being  upright  and  energetic  they 


IS  THE  DEATH   PENALTY  CHRISTIAN? 

WOULD  LIFE  IMPRISONMENT  as  a  punishment  for 
homicide  "impress  people  with  the  fact  that  the  state 
stands  for  sacredness  of  human  life,  and  thus  be  a 
stronger  influence  against  all  homicide?"  So  strong  is  the 
appeal  of  this  question  in  its  affirmative  that  many  are  wont  to 
declare  that  the  state  had  better  "exhibit  a  sort  of  refined  Chris- 
tian sensibility,  and  refrain  from  employing  the  death  penalty." 
Many  argue  that  in  the  European  countries  and  American  States 
that  have  abolished  capital  punishment  murders  are  no  more 
frequent  than  in  those  that  have  not.  It  is  true  that  Switzer- 
land and  France  returned  to  the  practise  because  of  the  increase 
of  murders  that  followed  its  abolition,  but  most  countries  and 
States  that  have  tried  it  have  found  this  unnecessary.  A  clergy- 
man undertakes  to  discuss  the  question  in  The  Christian  Work 
and  Evangelist  (New  York)  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  which 
he  practically  identifies  with  the  prudential  value  of  the  death 
penalty  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  a  life  sentence.     Thus: 

"We  must  not  forget,  while  pleading  for  a  refined  Christian 
sensibility,  that  society  could  be  too  tolerant  toward  the  WTong- 
doer.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  sin  to  grow  and  increase,  where 
unchecked.  Opposition  is  needed  as  well  as  tolerance.  Sensi- 
bility is  not  to  become  blunt.  True  refinement  is  shocked  by 
sin  and  its  doings.  The  Cliristian  is  not  to  have  less  sensitive- 
ness toward  evil  than  Jesus  had.  The  more  divine  we  are  the 
greater  our  loving  resentment,  and  the  quicker  we  move  to  set 
in  operation  forces  counter  to  sin.  It  would  prove  the  height 
of  unkindness  to  bad  men  to  hinder  the  coming  of  those  results 
which  are  adequate  to  reform.  The  total  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  in  the  world  might  give  us  an  avalanche  of  homi- 
cides. Bj-  lax  enforcement  of  the  death  penalty  to-day  we  are 
reaping  a  harvest  of  murders  in  the  United  States. 

"Would  life  imprisonment,  with  its  possible  pardon,  prove  as 
much  of  a  deterrent  of  murder  as  the  death  penalty?  In  an- 
swering this  question  many  people  count  the  number  of  mur- 
ders, and  they  say,  'The  death  penalty  does  not  deter.'  Other 
people  declare  that  lax  enforcement  prevents  its  deterring.  The 
whole  ground  must  be  canvassed  to  secure  a  complete  answer. 
To  find  out  whether  a  thing  deters,  ask  whom,  those  who  have 
been  deterred,  or  those  who  have  not?  Both,  of  course.  The 
question  is  not.  Does  the  death  penalty  always  deter?  but.  Does 
it  act  generally  as  a  deterrent?  Granted  that  the  death  penalty 
is  not  a  perfect  success  as  a  deterrent,  but  we  ask.  Is  it  not  gen- 
erally a  success  in  its  preventive  influence  over  a  vast  majority 
of  human  beings?  Every  child  is  taught  that  to  kill  may  mean 
that  the  murderer  will  forfeit  his  life  to  the  state.  So  every  child 
grows  up  with  this  resolve — never  to  take  a  human  life.  Then 
the  death  penalty  is  deterrent  in  a  far  greater  number  of  cases 
than  where  it  fails.  The  majority  of  men  do  not  wish  to  be  hanged 
or  electricuted.  Capital  punishment  has  been  a  large  factor 
in  bringing  this  about.  It  is  probable  that  life  imprisonment 
acts  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  a  deterrent,  but  not  so  much 
so.  If  the  state  was  unwilling  to  go  any  further  in  punishing 
murder  than  to  pronounce  a  long  jail  sentence,  the  number  of 
such  crimes  would  not  be  lessened.  A  few  years  of  trial  in  some 
one  State  would  not  settle  the  matter 

"The  spirit  of  the  state  must  be  to  work  with  God,  and  to 
keep  all  degenerate  men  from  working  against  him  and  his  chil- 
dren. The  state  can  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  criminal's  life 
more  sacred  than  the  lives  of  his  victims.  We  can  afford  to  put 
no  premium  at  all  upon  human  butchery.  Society  must  make 
it  clearly  evident  that  she  will  not  allow  assassinations.  Men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  liable  to  be  murdered  in  the  future 
have  now  a  strong  claim  upon  the  state.  The  inexcusable  mur- 
ders of  the  months  to  come  must  be  prevented,  if  possible.  The 
man  who  prefers  hating  his  brother  to  loving  his  brother  must  be 
warned  of  the  fact  that  the  end  of  active  hatred  is  death,  while 
the  goal  of  brotherly  love  is  life. 

"However  much  any  penalty  may  deter.  Christian  love  is  the 
chief  deterrent  of  all  unloveliness.  And  sympathy  with  a  mur- 
derer is  cultivated  by  being  unlike  him  in  all  of  his  militant 
habits  against  mankind,  (christian  love  is  the  greatest  power 
on  earth  moving  them  to  peace  and  good- will." 
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NANSEN'S   NEW  ARCTIC   BOOK* 

Keviewed   for    The    Literary    Digest    by 
Herbert   L.    Bkidgman 

Commander  of   the   Peary  Auxiliary  Expeditions    of 

1899  and  1901;    now  secretary  and  treasurer 

of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club. 

"There  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  wrote  a 
wise  man,  long  ago.  What  time  more  op- 
portune for  the  great  task  to  which  Dr. 
Nansen  has  addrest  himself,  than  that 
which  marks  the  end  of  the  age-long  Arctic 
quest  and  the  victory  of  man,  and  an 
American  man,  in  his  final  culminating 
struggle  with  Nature?  For,  as  Sir  Clem- 
ents Markham,  the  eminent  geographer, 
then  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  himself  in  his  earlier  years  an 
Arctic  explorer,  years  ago  said,  "Science 
is  no  longer  particularly  concerned  in  fol- 
lowing a  dog-sledge  over  the  Arctic  ice," 
or,  as  Dr.  Xansen  remarked  to  his  hosts  at 
a  dinner  during  his  American  tour  of  1896, 
"If  you  were  told  that  one  room  of  your 
spacious  and  comfortable  mansion  must 
not  be  entered,  you'd  make  every  effort 
and  never  be  satisfied  until  you  had  opened 
its  doors,  and  seen  what  was  in  it." 

A  chance  remark  of  Secretary  Keltic,  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  a 
hasty,  off-hand  promise  are  offered  by  Dr. 
Nansen  as  the  proximate  causes  and  im- 
mediate reasons  for  "In  Northern  Mists," 
but  it  is  difficult  to  accept  this  statement 
literally,  for  the  work  shows  such  thor- 
oughness of  research,  such  sense  of  propor- 
tions and  relative  values,  such  judicial 
weighing  of  evidence  and  resolute  decision 
to  follow  the  truth  to  the  end  of  the  demon- 
stration, that  the  result  seems  like  the  con- 
densed, cumulative  result  of  a  lifetime,  the 
magnum  opus  of  a  career.  Of  all  men  none 
was  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  Dr. 
Nansen.  Winning  his  spurs  when  hardly 
more  than  a  university  student  by  cross- 
ing the  Greenland  ice-cap,  with  Sverdrup 
and  a  few  comrades,  in  1888,  confirming 
Peary's  observations  and  experiences,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  farther  north,  two  years 
earlier;  he  demonstrated  by  the  three 
years'  drift  in  the  Fram,  in  1894-97,  the 
soundness  of  his  reasoning  as  to  the  force 
and  direction  of  Arctic  currents,  while  on 
the  memorable  eighth  of  April,  1895,  he 
planted  the  white  cross  and  red  field  of 
Norway  at  86°  13'  N.,  in  the  van  of  all  the 
flags  of  the  world  in  the  race  for  the  Pole. 
Nansen  was  called,  years  later,  from  his 
university  chair  to  the  first  mission  at 
London  of  the  independent  Kingdom  of 
Norway,  which  he  had  ardently  cham- 
pioned. It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  training, 
temperament,  experience,  and  education 
both  in  books  and  in  hfe,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  find  another  per- 
sonality combining  equal  qualifications  for 
the  task  of  writing  such  a  book  as  "In 
Northern  Mists." 

Dr.  Nansen  projected  his  work  on  broad 
lines.  He  has  apparently  omit  ted  no  source 
or  fi<'ld  from  which  light  could  be  drawn  or 
material  gathered.  Some  idea  of  the  scope 
and  thoroughness  of  the  research  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  not  less  than 
2.'>()  titles  are  cited,  in  almost  all  modern 
and  ancient  languages  (including  Arabic) 
whose  literature  is  extant,  through  which 

♦Nanspn,  Frithjof.  In  NorthJTn  Mist-s:  Arc- 
tic Kxploralioas  in  Early  Times.  2  vols,,  larKc 
8vo.     .New  York:  Frederick  .\.  Stokes  Co. 


have  been  patiently  gleaned  the  materials 
which  have  been  built  into  this  command- 
ing and  harmonious  structure.  Competent 
translators  and  editors  have  also  lent  their 
aid,  and  as  an  example  of  applied  compara- 
tive philology  alone  "In  Northern  Mists" 
will  rank  as  a  masterpiece. 

The  story  begins  with  the  earliest  leg- 
ends of  merchants,  who  turned  to  the  North 
curious  to  know  whence  came  tin,  precious 
as  gold,  and  the  mysterious  amber,  with  its 
more  mysterious  electric  energy.  Two 
thousand  years  before  Columbus,  wise  men 
reasoned  that  the  earth  must  be  a  sphere, 
and  that  a  westward  voyage  would  end 
in  India  or  China.  Nansen  restores  and 
charts  the  first  authentic  voyage  of  Pyth- 
eas,  the  Massilian  navigator,  who  pushed 
from  the  Gates  of  Hercules  to  ultimate 
Thule.  Through  the  Middle  Ages  runs  his 
story  with  a  wonderful  sifting  of  legend  and 
tradition,  until  we  reach  romantic  and 
dynamic  chapters,  occupying  nearly  half 
of  the  first  volume,  detailing  the  advance 
of  the  Norsemen  upon  Greenland  and  their 
dominion  of  that  continent  for  centuries. 

To  Americans,  the  verdict  on  the  Vin- 
land  legend  and  the  discovery  of  America 
are  naturally  of  chief  interest.  It  need  only 
be  said  that  the  highest  authority,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  recently  re- 
corded its  aceeptam^e  of  Dr.  Nansen's  con- 
clusions that,  while  the  voyage  was  made 
and  Leif  Erieson  did  visit  America  nearly 
500  years  before  Columbus,  Vinland,  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  as  part 
of  the  tale,  is  purely  legendary,  the  survival 
or  revival  of  the  classic  fables  of  the  Isles 
of  the  Blest  and  the  Fortunate  Isles,  which 
in  one  form  and  another,  like  the  legends  of 
Arthur,  the  Ring  and  the  Grail,  appear  at 
all  times  and  in  all  tongues. 

Nansen's  discussions  of  Greenland  and 
its  peoples,  the  Eskimos  and  their  prede- 
cessors, the  mysterious  skraellings,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  last  of  the  fair-skinned, 
yellow-haired  Norsemen  and  their  cattle, 
churches,  and  civilization,  whose  descend- 
ants may  be  among  those  strange  creatures 
whom  Stefansson  found  far  to  the  west- 
ward, two  years  ago;  the  studies  of  the 
voyages  of  that  great  Genoese,  John  Cabot, 
whose  North  American  landfall  is  still  un- 
determined, tho  Nansen  inclines  to  Daw- 
son's view,  favoring  Cape  Breton  rather 
than  Harrisse's  choice  of  Cape  Bonavista  in 
Newfoundland,  and  of  the  Portuguese  Cor- 
tereal,  who  discovered  Newfoundland,  are 
all  keen  and  discriminating'  and  certain  to 
invite  and  reward  attentive  perusal. 

Obviously  "In  Northern  Mists"  is  for  the 
patient  student,  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
take  time,  to  be  thorough  and  be  right, 
rather  than  to  be  merely  entertained,  and 
therefore  the  graces  and  charms  of  style, 
characteristic  of  Nansen's  earlier  works, 
have  been  somewhat  sacrificed  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  material  and  tho  standards  of 
accurate  truth.  But  one  reads,  with  the 
certainty  that  he  walks  on  solid  ground, 
among  profuse  and  fascinating  notes,  which 
often  beguile  one  into  excursions.  The  re- 
gret that  no  reference  is  made  nor  intima- 
tion given  to  the  fact  that  the  Arcti<'  is  at 
last  conquered,  may  be  tempert>d  by  fur- 
ther works  from  Dr.  Nans(>n's  brain  and 
hand,  one  giving  a  history  of  explorations 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  ninet<!enth,  and  the 


other  an  account  of  expeditions  from  Sir 
John  Franklin's  down  to  and  including 
Peary's  victory  of  1909.  The  i)resent  work 
contains  a  wealth  of  rare  and  important 
maps,  adapted  and  modernized  to  suit  the 
text;  many  illustrative  chapter-headings 
from  Dr.  Nansen's  pencil  and  full-page 
frontispieces  from  his  brush,  with  copious 
indexes,  features  which  enhance  the  work- 
ing-value and  current  interest  of  the  book. 

WILLIAM  ARCHER'S  EDITION  OF 
IBSEN 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  Viking  edition  of  the  works  of. 
Edited  with  Introductions  by  William  Archer.  Sold 
by  subscription  only.  13  vols.  New  York;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2  and  $4  per  volume. 

One  wonders  if  this  dignified  and  worthy 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  Norwegian 
marks  his  transition  from  the  stage  to  the 
study.  In  our  Anglo-Sa.xon  world  of  to- 
day we  come  upon  him  so  seldom  on  the 
stage,  even  in  so  remarkably  playable  a 
play  as  "The  Doll's  House,"  that  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  he  will  take  his  place  as 
an  author  for  quiet  meditations  rather  than 
for  the  footlight  glare.  The  fugiti\'e  paper- 
bound  copies  of  the  plays  that  Ave  some- 
times even  carried  into  the  theater  will 
now  have  served  their  turn.  This  edition 
stands  Ibsen  on  the  shelf  as  a  world  classic, 
and  the  whole  history  of  his  fight  for  recog- 
nition in  the  English-speaking  world  is 
embodied  in  the  introductions  that  head 
each  play.  Mr.  William  Archer,  the  well- 
known  English  dramatic  critic,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  general  editorial  accuracy  of 
the  work. 

He  it  is  to  whom  we  must  pay  our  thanks 
for  the  ardent  championship  over  a  period 
of  thirty  years  of  a  writer  whom  we  ac- 
cepted, at  first  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward, reluctantly  and  with  a  wry  face. 
Within  a  week,  as  he  tells  us,  of  his  first 
seeing  the  "Pillars  of  Society,"  in  October, 
1877,  he  had  finished  its  translation  into 
English;  but  he  found  no  ready  welcome 
for  his  work  at  the  hands  of  British  pub- 
lishers. "Something  like  ten  years  elapsed 
before  it  slowly  dawned''  upon  him  "that 
the  translating  and  editing  of  Ibsen's 
works  was  to  be  one  of  the  cliief  labors,  as 
it  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges,"  of  his  life. 

In  this  day  of  fleeting  literarj"  enthusi- 
asms, monopolized  mainly  by  no\elists 
applauded  to-day  and  forgotten  (o-morrow, 
it  is  interesting  to  read  of  a  persistent  de- 
votion such  as  Mr.  Archer  confesses  to: 
"I  have  experienced  no  other  literary  emo- 
tion at  all  comparable  to  the  eagerness 
with  which  ever  since  1877  I  awaited  each 
new  play  of  Ibsen's  or  the  excitement 
Avith  which  I  tore  off  the  A\Tapper  of  the 
postal  packets  in  which  the  little  paper- 
covered  books  arrived  from  Copenhagen. 
People  who  arc  old  enough  to  remember 
the  appearance  of  the  monthly  parts  of 
'David  Copperfield'  or  'Pendenuis'  may 
hav^e  some  inkling  of  my  sensations;  but 
they  were  all  the  intenser  as  they  recurred 
at  intervals,  not  of  one  month,  but  of  two 
years.  And  it  Avas  not  Ibsen  the  man  of 
ideas  or  doctrines  that  nu^int  so  much  to 
me;  it  Avas  Ibsen  the  pure  i)()et,  the  creator 
of  men  and  women,  the  .searcher  of  lu'arts. 
the  Aveaver  of  straiig(>  webs  of  destiny." 

Various  hands  arc  at  Avork  in  tlie  trans- 
lations of  the  volumes,   tho   Mr.    Archer's 
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is  the  guiding  and  unifjnng  one.  The  in- 
troductions are  all  by  him.  Everything 
is  included  that  Ibsen  indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  stand  for.  and  chronology  guides 
the  arrangement.  The  less  familiar  plays 
of  the  first  two  or  three  volumes — "Lady 
Inger  of  Ostriit."  "The  Feast  of  Solborg." 
"Love's  Comedy."  "The  Vikiugs  of  Hel- 
goland," "  The  Pretenders  " — ^represent  Ib- 
sen's early  years  when  he  was  fighting  the 
battle  for  a  national  theater  against  the 
domination  of  Danish  and  PYench  fashion. 
The  counterparts  of  this  struggle  may  be 
read  to-day  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey 
Theater  of  Dublin,  and  it  is  an  illumina- 
ting light  that  the  one  easts  upon  the 
other.  Ibsen,  to  be  sure,  was  fighting  the 
battle  with  the  products  of  his  immatur- 
ity, but  it  Avas  not  the  critical  spirit  so 
much  as  a  weakened  national  conscience 
that  led  to  the  failure  of  his  plays  on  the 
stage  of  the  Bergen  and  Christiania  thea- 
ters, and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
their  author  into  a  self-imposed  exile. 

From  his  \-arious  residences  in  foreign 
lands — Rome  and  elsewhere — issued  the 
plays  that  mark  his  high  achievement,  and 
these  in  their  turn — from  the  poetic  dramas 
or  dramatic  poems,  whichever  thev  may 
be  called,  "Brand,"  "Peer  Gynt,"'"Em- 
peror  and  Galilean,"  to  the  dramas  that 
aim  to  give  the  beholder  a  sense  of  real  ex- 
perience of  life,  "The  League  of  Youth," 
"Pillars  of  Society,"  "A  Doll's  House," 
."Ghosts,"  "An  Enemy  of  the  People," 
"The  Wild  Duck" — these  are  included  in 
the  series  up  to  volume  ix.,  the  limit  of  the 
present  is.sues.  The  introductions  care- 
fullj',  tho  not  in  detail,  rehearse  the  stage- 
history  of  each  of  these  plays,  giving  to 
students  who  care  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
terest they  evoked  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  England,  and  in  America,  the 
necessary  data  for  such  investigations. 
They,  moreover,  trace  tiie  progress  of  the 
development  of  Ibsen's  ideas  in  his  reac- 
tions against  what  he  regarded  as  the 
blighting  effect  of  social  conventions,  par- 
ticularly as  thej-  affected  the  lives  of 
women. 

The  mechanical  features  of  this  edition 
are  harmonious  with  the  excellent  sets  of 
other  ^Titers'  work — Barrie,  Stevenson, 
Henry  James,  George  Meredith,  issued  by 
this  house.  In  illustration  the  work  has 
features  of  unusual  interest.  Ten  por- 
traits of  Ib.sen  at  various  periods  of  his  life 
are  inserted,  besides  scenes  from  the  plays 
impersonated  by  famous  players  of  this 
country  and  Europe  who  have  achieved 
distinction  in  Ibsen  roles. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCES 

AiiKell,  James  Burrill.  Reminiscences.  Pp.  258. 
London,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta:  Longmans,  Green 
tc  Co.      1912.      I1..3.5. 

This  autobiography  of  James  B.  Angell, 
the  president  emeritus  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, who  has  occupied  so  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor  in  this  and  other 
countries,  might  have  been  much  longer 
without  losing  any  of  its  power  to  interest 
and  i)lea.sc  the  reader.  Mr.  Angell  was 
born  in  S<-ituate,  R.  I.,  and  the  history  of 
his  home  and  school  life  is  particularly 
charming;  in  fact,  the  style  of  his  narra- 
tive is  so  i-asy  that  it  reads  more  like  a  story 
than  a  biography.  We  read  A\ath  eager  in- 
terest of  his  days  at  BroAvn  University 
and  his  glowing  tribute  to  its  faculty  and 
his  fellow  students,  some  of  whom  have 
since  been  famous.    Fond  of  a  joke,  always 


interested  in  what  was  going  on  about  him, 
the  writer  makes  his  descriptions  vivid  and 
engrossing. 

From  a  professorship  in  Brown  and  the 
editorship  of  the  Providence  Journal,  he 
went  to  the  presidency  of  Vermont  Uni- 
versity, and  in  all  these  occupations  he  has 
friends  and  experiences  to  describe  in  a 
most  entertaining  manner.  With  the  de- 
scription of  his  diplomatic  career,  how- 
ever, the  narrative  takes  on  a  more  formal 
tone.  There  is  less  of  the  author's  person- 
ality evident,  with  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion in  the  interest,  and  yet  his  record  of  his 
missions  to  China,  to  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  to  Canada  are  alive  with  valuable  his- 
torical information.  It  is  the  life  of  a  busy 
and  influential  man  and  ought  to  be  inter- 
esting to  all  Americans. 

Anstloe,  Henry  (D.D.).  History  of  St.  George's 
Church  in  tlie  City  of  New  Yorli  (1752-1811- 
1911).  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  500.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros. 

Dr.  Anstice  is  secretary  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  of  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  written 
this  history  of  St.  George's  at  the  instance 
of  the  vestrymen  of  that  church  as  a 
means  of  recognizing  the  completion  of 
the  first  century  of  the  church's  corpo- 
rate existence,  and  has  aimed  "to  embody 
in  a  permanent  form  the  various  events 
which  have  contributed  to  make  its  an- 
nals noteworthy."  Of  these  events  there 
are  many,  linked  as  this  church  closely  is 
with  the  history  of  the  city  from  the  colo- 
nial period.  Dr.  Anstice  has  also  embraced 
within  his  scheme  sketches  of  several  rec- 
tors, wardens,  vestrymen,  and  assistant 
ministers.  These  rectors  have  included 
men  of  great  ability  and  distinction  in 
church  annals — Dr.  James  Milnor,  whose 
period  extended  from  1816  to  184.5,  the 
elder  Dr.  Tyng  (1845-78),  and  Dr.  Rains- 
ford,  who  became  rector  in  1883  and  retired 
in  190."). 

W^hile  the  present  year  marks  the  cen- 
tenary of  St.  George's  as  a  corporate  body, 
the  church,  in  another  sense,  is  far  older. 
St.  George's  was  founded  in  1752,  but  as  a 
chapel  onlj%  and  stood  in  Beekman  Street; 
its  edifice  was  for  the  time  an  imposing 
one,  as  shown  in  the  frontispiece  of  the 
present  volume.  It  was  the  second  church 
of  the  Episcopal  faith  established  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  Trinity  being  the  first. 
After  Trinity  no  church  of  the  Episcopal 
denomination  has  a  like  record  for  effi- 
ciency, social  distinction,  and  variety  of 
good  works.  All  this,  however,  has  be- 
come to  New  York  people  of  the  present 
day  scarcely  more  than  a  tradition.  These 
annals  are  probably  familiar  enough  to  a 
few  old  New  Yorkers,  but  to  the  great  pub- 
lic they  are  known  only  as  they  may  have 
chanced  to  be  passed  on  to  them  from  their 
elders. 

It  was,  therefore,  fit  that  an  adequate 
record  at  once  comprehensive  and  derived 
conscientiously  from  actual  documents 
should  be  prepared.  Dr.  Anstice  has  done 
his  work  well  and  his  volume  should  ap- 
peal to  a  considerable  number  of  readers, 
not  alone  in  New  York,  but  elsewhere 
among  all  to  whom  the  work  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  past  survives  as  some- 
thing of  a  personal  possession.  He  has 
enriched  the  volume  with  a  surprizing  num- 
ber of  interesting  illustrations,  not  alone 
views  of  the  old  and  the  present  church, 
but  portraits  of  the  several  rectors  and  of 
eighty-two  out  of  the  entire  ninety-eight 


wardens  and  vestrymen  who  have  served 
the  church  during  the  hundred  years  of  its 
corporate  existence.  Among  these  officials 
are  such  eminent  New  Yorkers  as  Edward 
W.  Laight,  Isaac  Lawrence,  Jacob  Loril- 
lard,  DaAdd  Dows,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Seth  Low,  and  William 
J.  Schieffelin. 

Butler,  William  Allen.  A  Retrospect  of  Forty 
Years,  1825-1865.  Edited  by  his  daughter,  Harriet 
Allen  Butler.  8vo,  pp.  442.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

"Some  time  ago,"  says  Mr.  Butler, 
"while  reading  a  volume  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  letters,  I  came  upon  certain  pages 
headed  'Notes  of  my  Life,'  written  by  him- 
self for  his  friends,  the  Misses  Berry,  con- 
taining under  date  of  successive  years  the 
leading  events  of  his  career,  entered  con- 
cisely, somewhat  like  items  in  an  account 
of  annual  events.  My  chance  acquaint- 
ance with  [this  summary  of  a  life  has  in- 
duced me  to  imitate  Walpole's  commend- 
able example."  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
premise  that  Mr.  Butler  has  written  mainly 
of  his  experiences  as  an  abolitionist,  or  an 
advocate  of  abolition,  and  a  looker-on 
while  the  North  and  South  were  fighting. 
He  dropt  his  pen  and  retired  to  his  study 
as  soon  as  the  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation had  been  signed  and  promulgated 
by  the  President,  and,  in  his  own  words, 
"nothing  was  left  of  the  slave-holders' 
oligarchy  but  a  few  plantation  melodies 
and  some  old-time  negro-dialect  stories." 
He  writes  also  of  social  life  in  Albany  and 
New  York  in  years  that  antedate  the  Civil 
War. 

Mr.  Butler's  volume,  therefore,  is  neither 
the  egotistical  diary  of  Pepys,  the  semi- 
delirium  of  a  "self-torturing  sophist"  like 
Rousseau,  nor  the  devotional  musings  of 
Augustine  in  his  "Confessions."  If  Mr. 
Butler  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Trium- 
virate he  might  have  written  Cicero's  let- 
ters— a  combination  of  autobiography  and 
polities.  The  key-note  of  his  book  is  "the 
destruction  of  the  slave  power  in  the  United 
States."  He  begins  with  the  first  alarm 
and  outcry  made  in  the  Free  States,  even 
by  such  leading  men  as  Daniel  Webster, 
against  any  agitation  in  favor  of  aboli- 
tion. "No  drum-liead,  in  the  longest  day's 
march,"  says  the  great  orator,  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  "was 
ever  more  furiously  beaten  and  smitten 
than  public  sentiment  in  the  North  has 
been,  every  month  and  day  and  hour,  by 
the  din  and  roll  and  rub-a-dub  of  Aboli- 
tion writers  and  Abolition  lecturers."  But 
this  drum-beat  was  a  call  to  arms,  and  men 
like  William  Allen  Butler,  a  bright  lawyer, 
a  clever  writer  of  prose  and  witty  verse, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  "Nothing  to 
Wear,"  and  a  man  of  sweet  humanity,  held 
their  own  and  won  the  day. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  in- 
terest and  grace  which  Mr.  Butler's  literary 
talent  lends  to  his  narrative,  illustrated  as 
it  is  with  portraits  which  rarely,  if  ever, 
met  the  public-  eye,  altho  his  own  portrait 
in  the  frontispiece  is  after  a  painting  by  his 
son,  Howard  Russell  Butler,  now  hung  in 
the  anteroom  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Albany. 

Flsbcr,  Sydney  GeorRe.  The  true  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 12mo,  pp.  517.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.     $2.50. 

We  are  told  by  the  Roman  poet  Horace 
that  the  luster  of  a  lofty  character  and 
(Continued  on  page  542) 
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YOU  can  buy  a  powerful 
six -cylinder    ]\I  itch  ell 
car  for   51750;    smooth 
running,  easy   riding, 
simple    in     construction,     little 
trouble  to  care  for  and  econom- 
ical to  operate. 

High  prices  for  automobiles 
are  relics  of  the  days  when  the 
manufacturers  were  making  ex- 
pensive experiments,  and  buyers 
were  bidding  high  for  cars  that 
would  come  back  as  far  as  they 
would  go  out. 
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Mitchell  cars  today  will  go  as  fast 
and  as  far  and  ride  as  comfortably  as 
cars  that  cost  three  times  as  much ; 
they  are  beautiful  in  appearance  and 
are  built  for  the  man  who  can't 
afford  to  make  a  mistake. 

Make  a  list  of  the  things  you  want  in 
a  car,  and  see  if  you  don't  find  all  of 
them  in  the  Mitchell  cars.  Two  sizes 
in  the  flexible  six  cylinder;  two  splendid 
four  cylinder  models,  and  a  handy  and 
reliable  two  passenger  runabout;  each  one 
ideal  in  its  particular  field  of  usefulness. 

For  77  years  our  vehicles  have  given 
satisfaction;  they'll  continue  to  do 
so  for  another  77  years. 

Buying  a  Mitchell  means  knowing 
what  you  are  getting. 

Seven  Passenger  Mitchell-Six 

Horse  Power  -  60  Cylinders         -         6 

Ignition  .  .  -         .  .        Splitdorf  dual 

Labricalion    -         ■  self-contained  in  crank  case 

Transmission,      selectire.      3     forward,       1     reverse 

Rear  Axle full    floating 

Rims  .....  demountable 

Tires  .....        Tires  36  x  4'^ 

Wheel  Base  --...-  135  inches 
Tread    -  -         -  56-inch  or  60-incb  if  desired 

Body     -  -         .         •  7  passenger,  fore  doors 

Price.  $2250 

Five  Passenger  Mitchell-Six 

Horse  Power  48  Cylinders  6 

Ignition  .....         Splitdorf  dual 

Labrication    -  self-contained  in  crank  case 

Transmission,       selective,  3  forward,      I      reverse 

Rear  Axle full  floating 

Rims  .....  demoontable 

Tires 36  x  4 

Wheel  Base 125  inches 

Tread  -         -     S6-inch  or  60- inch  if  desired 

Body  ■  -         .         .  5  passenger,  fore    doors 

Price.  $1750 

The    frjur  cvlinder,    five    passenger    Mitchell, 

30-H,  P.,      ', 51350 

The    four  cylinder,    four    passenger    Mitchell, 

30-H.  P., 51150 

The    four  cylinder,     two     passenger    Mitchell 

Runabout,  30-H.  P.,  no  top,       .      .      .        5950 

Mitchell-Lewis    Motor  Company 

ltaclii«*.    %%  Ixf'OiiHiii 
Branches  ;  New  York,  Philadelphia,   Atlanta,    Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Seattle,  London,  Paris. 
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(Continued  from  page  540) 

an  excelling  genius  is  galling  to  inferior 
men,  but  when  the  man  of  genius  dies  envy 
is  changed  into  love.  It  seems,  therefore, 
natural  enough  that  the  character  of  Web- 
ster should  at  last  be  vindicated.  Of 
course,  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  incensed  the  Abolitionists. 
Whittier  wrote  a  poem  calling  him  Iclia- 
bod,  the  glory  is  departed.  Longfellow,  on 
reading  the  .speech,  WTote  in  his  diary,  "Is 
it  possible?  Is  this  the  Titan  who  hurled 
mountains  at  Hayne  years  ago?  .  .  . 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen  from  his  high  estate 
in  the  universe."  Charles  Sumner  joined 
in  the  chorus  of  reprobation,  as  did  Emer- 
son, yet  Mr.  Fisher  Avisely  says  in  com- 
menting on  Whittier's  poem,  written  after 
Webster's  death,  in  which  the  v/riter 
mourns  over  "The  Lost  Occasion"  of  the 
seventh-of-March  speech  and  speaks  of  the 
orator  as  the  "sleeper  by  the  northern 
sea": 

"What  the  opportunity  was  is  left  poet- 
icall.y  vague.  But  apparently  the  sleeper 
should  have  insisted  on  expressly  prohibit- 
ing slav^ery  where  it  could  not  exist,  mere- 
ly as  an  insult  to  the  South;  should  have 
declared  that  the  pledge  about  Texas 
should  not  be  kept,  and  should  have  re- 
fused to  pass  any  law  or  assist  in  any  way 
the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution — in  short,  should  have 
isolated  and  repudiated  all  his  past,  stulti- 
fied his  intelligence,  and  gone  in  for  a  gen- 
eral smash-iip  and  war  in  the  vague  hope 
that,  Avhatever  else  might  b(>  ruined,  the 
everlasting  African  would  emerge  from  the 
ruin  a  free  man." 

Mr.  Fisher  saj's  that  the  malice  of  the 
offended  Abolitionists  immediately  sought 
revenge  by  aspersing  Webster's  private 
character.  He  was  a  drunkard  and  a  liber- 
tine. Of  his  alleged  libertinism,  a  story 
was  made  out  of  whole  cloth  by  the  Aboli- 
tionists. It  did  not  arise  until  after  the 
seventh-of-March  speech,  and  "of  names, 
dates,  places,  details,  evidence,  proof  there 
is  absolutely  none."  "The  father  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  who  survived  to  1864, 
and  knew  Webster  intimately,  always  de- 
nied the  stories  [of  Webster's  intemperance] 
with  disgust  and  indignation."  The  other 
stories  originated,  Mr.  Fisher  tells  us,  in 
Al)oliti(mist  slander. 

The  work  is  well  written  and  is  complete. 
Many  interesting  portraits  have  been  in- 
serted in  it  and  as  a  vindication  of  the 
groat  orator  it  must  be  ranked  with  Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson's  "Daniel  Webster — A 
Vindication,"  to  which  it  is  in  some  respects 
supplementary. 

Hovoy,  Carl.  The  Life  Story  of  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan. 8vo,  pp.  352.  New  Yorlt:  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Company.      $2.50. 

W^hile  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  write  the 
life  of  a  great  man  while  h(i  is  living,  yet 
such  a  life  fairly  and  not  fulsomely  written 
is  a  great  boon  to  the  public.  Mr.  Hovey 
has  borne  this  in  mind  while  writing  this 
biography,  and  shows  })oth  tact  and  an 
extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  We  see  the  great  financier 
during  his  childhood  and  youth  at  the  Mor- 
gan homestead  in  Hartford.  We  obtain 
some  insight  into  banking  during  the  Civil 
War  and  inside  views  of  the  railroad-wreck- 
ers; also  highly  interesting  pen  pictures  of 
Gould  and  "  Jim  "  Fiske.  Morgan  is  shown 
to  have  rescued  the  country  from  railroad 
ruin  and  chaos,  as  in  1907  he  allayed  the 


panic  in  Wall  Street.  The  importance  to 
the  world  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  lies  very  largely  in  the  fact  of  their 
cosmopolitanism.  He  spends  as  much 
time  in  Europe  as  in  this  country.  He  is 
an  exemplification  of  the  modern  axiom 
that  it  will  eventually  be  the  ties  of 
banking  that  keep  the  world  at  one  and 
render  war  preposterous.  The  individ- 
ual interests  of  each  country  and  their 
financial  interdependence,  as  fostered  by 
giants  of  finance  like  Mr.  Morgan,  will  not 
permit  of  war,  for  nowadays  the  idea  of 
mere  military  glory  is  scoffed  at.  We  have 
in  this  work  a  pleasing  description  of  the 
financier  as  an  American  gentleman  and 
an  art  connoisseur,  and  we  consider  that 
Mr.  Hovey  has  performed  his  task  well. 

Otibourne,  Katharine  D.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son in  California.  Pp.  113.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg    &   Co.     1911. 

The  attractiveness  of  this  little  volume 
is  so  varied  that  lovers  of  Stevenson  will 
enjoy  almost  equally  its  pages  and  its 
sixty-nine  excellent  illustrations.  It  con- 
tains a  narrative  of  his  short  sojourn  in 
California  just  ])efore  and  after  his  mar- 
riage, a  description  of  (he  friends  who 
adored  him  and  the  beautiful  country  he 
loved,  and  transcribes  a  few  of  the  vital 
episodes  of  this  period  of  his  life  that  asso- 
ciate him  so  closely  with  California.  We 
are  filled  with  wonder  as  Ave  read  that  a 
man  weighted  with  the  burden  of  such  con- 
tinued ill-health  CA'er  kept  his  courage  and 
ambition  ev^en  to  the  completion  of  a  great 
life-work.  Much  Avork  was  planned  and 
finished  in  Monterey  and  Sih-erado,  where 
he  went  after  his  marriage.  "I  was  a  mere 
complication  of  cough  and  bones,  much 
fitter  to  be  an  emblem  of  mortality  than 
a  bridegroom."  Besides  the  writing  he 
did  at  that  time,  California  furnished  the 
inspiration  and  subject-matter  for  some  of 
his  South  Sea  Avritings  and  his  loA^e  for  that 
country  never  waned.  We  are  told  that 
"with  a  mind  quickened  and  tuned  with 
his  Western  experiences,  his  memory  stored 
Avith  its  incidents,  bound  Avith  ties  of  friend- 
ship, in  a  peculiar  sense  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  a  Calif ornian."  This  is  a 
book  of  much  charm — one  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  poet  and  essayist  is  made 
inspiring,  and,  above  all,  helpful.  v 

Will,  Allen  S.  Life  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  8vo, 
pp.  414.  Baltimore  and  New  York:  John  Murphy 
Company.      $2  net. 

The  subject  of  this  biography  is  a  man 
Avhos(i  life  and  work  have  exemplified  the 
fact  that  the  great  Church  of  Rome  can 
adapt  itself  and  its  actiA^ities  to  the  exi- 
genci(»s  of  a  republic.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
is  neither  an  Italian,  nor  a  French  or  Span- 
ish Cardinal.  He  is  an  American  of  the 
Americans  and  as  a  public  man  has  done 
the  state  as  well  as  the  church  some  serA'- 
ice.  He  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
making  the  United  States  better  knoAvn 
abroad  and  has  conciliated  the  particular 
favor  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope  toward  this 
country.  The  great  American  Cardinal, 
like  the  English  Cardinal  Manning,  has 
be(>n  a  prominent  force  in  the  secular  world. 
He  has  promoted  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and  proved  his  broad-mindedness  and 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  economic  questions 
— witness  his  success  with  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor and  that  mistaken  policy  which  would 
(Continued  on  pacjc  544) 
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It  makes  a  refreshing,  cooliimlxvcraKe  and  strength- 
enini;  Tonic— superior  to  lemonade. 
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WHEN    you     buy    a 
Detroit  Eledtric  you 
anticipate  the  future, 
because   of   this    car's   many 
new,  exclusive  and  patented 
features. 

Remember,    the     Detroit 

Electric  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  in  electric  pleasure  cars,  Thomas 
A.  Edison's  greatest  invention — 
the  Edison  nickel  and  steel  battery. 

The  simple  operation  of  the 
Detroit  Electric  makes  it  the  safest  and 
most  easily  controlled  car  made.  With 
one  hand  on  the  controller  lever,  you  are 
absolutely  master  not  only  of  all  speeds, 
but  in  addition  you  can  apply  powerful 
brakes  to  the  rear  wheels  with  one  in- 
stinctive, backward  pull  on  this  lever, 
without  even  touching  the  foot  pedals. 

Anderson    El 


This  controller  lever  practically 
things  for  you.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to 
make  a  mistake,  as  every  movement  is 
safeguarded.  It  has  another  advantage. 
It  is  horizontal  and  allows  full  seat  room. 

Aluminum  body  panels  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  body,  beauty  of  finish 
and  life  of  the  car.  They  do  not  check, 
warp  or  crack. 

For  those  who  do  not  care  to  make 
the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  Edison 
battery  at  first,  we  furnish  the  Detroit 
Electric  Guaranteed  Lead  Battery  with 
our  own  warranty — the  first  lead  battery 
made  by  and  guaranteed  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  car.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  guarantee  the  car  in  its  entirety. 

Beautiful  illustrated  catalog  sent 
upon  request.  It  tells  you  about  the  many 
other  exclusive  features  of  the  Detroit 
Electric,  made  in  the  largest  factory  in  the 
world,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  automobiles. 

ectric    Car    Co . 


ELECTRIC 

"  Ch3.inless" 

Shaft 

Drme 


408  Clay  Avenue 


Buffalo 

Brooklyn 

Cleveland 


Branches 
New    York,    Broadway   at   8oth   Street 
Chicago,  2416  Michigan  Avenue 
(Also  Branch  at  Evanston,  III.) 

Selling  repretentativeB  in  all  leading  cities. 


Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
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Standardized 
Filing  Equipment 

The  principle  ot  scien- 
tific management  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  waste. 

You     can     eliminate     oj/jce 

waste  and  reduce  the  expense  of  conduct- 
ing' your  business  by  standardizing  your 
Filing  Equipment — exactly  as  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  is  reduced  by 
scientific  management. 

By  using  standardized  sizes  for 
correspondence,  order  forms,  catalogues 
and  all  commercial  papers,  and  by  adopt- 
ing standard  sizes  in  9U>l>(^V^rnickt  Sec- 
tional Files,  you  will  materially  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  vexatious  delays  in  filing  and 
finding  pajiers. 

Sectional 

Filing  Equipment 

is  made  in  units  of  standard  size  for  every 
possible  need — in  both  Wood  and  Steel 
— finished  to  match  interior  trims. 

1  he  range  in  variety  of  these  units 
is  entirely  adequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  each  separate  department,  while 
maintaining  uniformity  in  the  plans  of  the 
general  rjffice.  Duplicate, interchangeable, 
Slvl>i^\^rnicli<  luiits  Can  always  he  secured 
promptly. 

Sold  at  uniform  prices  by  author- 
ized agencies  in  1500  towns  and  cities. 
Where  not  represented,  goods  shipped  on 
approval,  freight  paid. 

Cnmpletf  illiislrnletl  catalogue,  and  special 
litrralure  retatmg  ti/  your  tine  of  husine»s, 
mailed   on    request.      .-idUress   Depl.  V  HIO 

tFhc  SloV>c^\^roick«  Co. .       Cincinnati 


New  \<irk 
Huston    -    -    • 
riiiladclpliia 
('liic:t:ro 
\\;i>liins.'toii 


c/i  Stores: 

•     -      380^Wi  Broadwiiv 

■  -    -    1)1  ii:i  Fcdi-ral  St. 

■  lOli-loil  Clu-stnut  St. 

,'.)1-.'.!:.    \Vaba>li  Ave. 

■  l.'lH-l.'.'O  K  St..  N.  \V. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  542) 

have  resulted  in  the  importation  of  a  host 
of  foreign  ecclesiastics.  The  author  is  a 
practised  journalist,  being  city  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  He  appears  to  have 
gathered  his  information  A\-ith  great  care 
and  labor  and  presents  it  in  a  style  and 
form  which  are  attractive  and  readable. 
The  book  is  fully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphic reproductions  and  has  a  good  in- 
dex. It  should  be  read  with  interest  by 
people  of  all  denominations. 

Ferrero,  Guglielmo.  Chronicles  and  Events  of 
Roman  History.  Pp.  264.  New  York  and  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

These  chapters  are,  for  the  most  part, 
condensations  and  adaptations  of  infor- 
mation that  contributed  to  the  author's 
"Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,"  but 
used  in  the  present  form  as  lectures  before 
different  student  bodies.  The  writer  holds 
that  "the  fundamental  force  in  history  is 
psychologic,  and  not  economic."  and  con- 
siders the  different  aspects  of  the  problem 
presented  in  the  struggle  between  the  Occi- 
dent and  the  Orient.  Not  content  merely 
to  repeat  the  traditional  stories  and  their 
explanations,  Ferrero  goes  to  the  literary 
sources  of  authentic  information,  studies 
for  himself,  and  by  comparison  and  corre- 
lation of  facts  seeks  a  logical  reason  for 
conditions. 

His  chapter  on  "(Corruption  in  Rome" 
makes  us  realize  how  exaggeration  has 
crept  in  and  hoAv  unjustly  we  have  judged 
those  days  bj^  modern  standards.  He 
A\Tites:  "In  the  pessimism  with  which  the 
ancients  regarded  progress  as  corru{)tion, 
there  was  a  basis  of  truth,  just  as  there 
is  a  principle  of  error  in  the  too  serene  op- 
timism Avith  which  we  consider  corruption 
as  progress."  The  author's  versions  of 
Antony's  desertion  of  Rome,  and  certain 
acts  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Augustus  are 
novel,  but  plausible,  and  deserve  unbiased 
and  thoughtful  consideration. 

Ferrero  believes  in  work — "for  altho  our 
destiny  is  never  entirely  made  by  our  own 
hands,  there  is  no  destiny  on  the  earth'for 
the  lazy."  He  also  believes  in  the  efficacy 
of  classical  study:  "Indeed,  it  can  be  said 
that,  material  interests  apart,  Rome  is  still 
in  tlie  mental  field  the  strongest  bond  that 
holds  together  the  most  diverse  peoples  of 
Europe;  it  unites  the  French,  the  English, 
the  Germans,  in  an  ideal  identity  which 
overcomes  in  part  the  diversity  in  speech, 
in  traditions,  in  geographical  situation,  and 
in  history." 

The  unusual  erudition  of  the  author  and 
his  confidence  in  his  own  conclusions,  the 
conclusions  of  a  daring  propounder  of  new 
theories,  is  very  convincing. 

Fitch,  George  Hamlin.  Comfort  Found  in  Good 
Old  Books.  Pp.  170.  San  Francisco,  California: 
Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

The  series  of  articles  here  collected  was 
written  originally  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chrniiide  and  d(>dieated  to  a  son  whose  un- 
timely loss  made  the  author  realize  what 
a  comfort  a  really  good  book  could  be  to 
one  in  sorrow  or  mental  distress.  Mr. 
Fitch  lays  much  stress  on  the  small  pro- 
portion of  edited  volumes  that  live  even 
a  year;  deprecates  the  vitiating  habit  of 
reading  the  current  magazines  exclusively 
for  an  hour's  pleasure  only;  and  claims  for 
every  earnest  reader  the  ability  to  acquire 


an  education  with  only  a  small  outlay  of 
time  and  attention. 

Thirteen  great  books  are  discust  with 
reference  to  their  importance  and  helpful- 
ness, beginning  with  the  Bible,  then  going 
to  Shakespeare,  and  thence  through  the 
classics  of  all  countries:  "Don  Quixote," 
Milton's  I' Paradise  Lost,"  Bunyan's  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  Boswell's  "Johnson," 
Defoe's  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  Swift's 
"GuUiver's  Travels."  Each  is  discust  with 
enthusiastic  and  scholarly  intelligence. 

The  book  was  planned  "to  meet  the 
wants  of  that  great  American  public  which 
yearns  for  knowledge  and  culture,  but  does 
not  know  how  to  set  about  acquiring  it." 
With  this  thought  in  mind  the  author 
makes  it  very  clear  that  real  education  de- 
pends more  on  the  inner  spirit  than  the 
mere  "school  or  college"  opportunities. 
"Even  the  Sphinx,"  says  Mr.  Fitch,  "is  not 
so  enduring  as  a  great  book,  written  in  the 
heart's  blood  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
sounded  the  deeps  of  sorrow  only  to  rise 
up  full  of  courage  and  faith  in  human 
nature." 

Jordan,  David  Starr.  The  Heredity  of  Richard 
Roe.  A  Discussion  of  the  Principles  of  Eugenics. 
Pp.  165.  Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association. 
$1.20  net. 

The  legal  fiction,  "  Richard  Roe,"  is: 
used  here  by  President  Jordan  as  the  lay 
figure  about  which  the  discussion  of  hered- 
ity centers.  The  problem  of  eugenics  is 
the  main  interest  of  the  book,  and  is; 
treated  with  the  clearness  and  sanity 
which  the  public  have  come  to  expect  from 
the  author's  pen.  The  book  is  not  long, 
but  in  it  is  sound  exposition  of  the  physio- 
logical factors  in  heredity,  of  the  need  of 
the  science  of  eugenics,  and  its  limitations 
as  well  as  its  possibilities.  The  elements  in 
society  which  are  not  merely  causing  the 
reproduction  of  a  degenerate  humanity, 
but  even  initiating  new  sources  of  degen- 
erating influence,  are  challenged  without 
overstatement  or  indifference.  This  book 
should  be  a  first-rate  brief  introduction 
to  the  subject  for  those  who  want  to 
"  catch  up  "  to  their  times,  as  well  as 
a  suggestive  study  for  those  already 
informed. 

Kirkpatriek,  E.  A.  The  Individual  in  the  Ma- 
king. A  Subjective  View  of  Child  Development. 
Cloth,  pp.  339.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.25. 

Much  work  has  been  done,  and  is  still 
constantly  going  on,  in  the  study  of 
specific  phases  or  interests  of  the  child 
mind.  From  the  labors  of  others  and  of 
himself  in  this  field;  Professor  Kirkpatrick 
has  attempted  to  trace  synthetically  the 
development  of  the  individual  mind  from 
infancy  to  manhood.  After  discussing 
gemstically  the  general  principles  of  this 
development,  the  author  tak(>s  up  its  suc- 
cessive stages,  pointing  out  the  various 
characteristics  of  each  jx'riod  and  its 
changes.  Much  illustrative  material  has 
been  used,  but  so  concisely  as  to  offer  no 
hindrance  to  the  main  purpose.  The  book 
concludes  with  a  section  on  the  relation  of 
education  as  such  to  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Its  princii)al  vahu^  will  lie  in  its  use 
as  a  guide  for  i)arents  and  teachers  in 
understanding  their  problems,  and  as  a 
l)asis  for  further  synthetic  study.  The 
inclusion  of  question  exercises  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  and  the  addition  of  a 
large  selected  bibliography  increase  its 
value  considerably.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  recent  books. 
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SPEEDWELL  WORTH 

The  actual  worth  of  a  motor  car  cannot  be 
measured  by  mechanical  details  or  lineal 
specifications — so  much  for  so  much  money. 

The  character  and  length  of  the  service,  the 
riding  comfort,  the  distinguished  appear- 
ance— that  is,  the  actual  quality  and  satis- 
faction embodied  in  a  motor  car — these 
are  the  factors  that  count. 

Measured  on  this  real  scale  of  worth 
Speedwell  Motor  Cars  have  no  superior. 

Literature    upon    request 


*  Standard  Equipment: 

Self-starter, 

Full  cape  top  and  boot, 

Glass  front, 

Demountable  rims, 

Gas  tank  and   full   lamp 

equipment. 
Tool  kit, 
Tire  kit, 
Etc. ,  etc. 
One  standard  chassis  — 

4  cylinder,  50  H.  P.; 

123  inch  wheelbase; 

36  inch  wheels. 


The  Speedwell  Motor  Car  Co. 

530  Essex  Ave.,  Dayton,   Ohio 


*Equipment  as  given  applies  to 
all  models  exce|)t  roadsters  and 
limousines,  wliicli  \  arv  slightK' 
in  tlieir  standard  equipment. 


^ 


^«** 


Speedwell  Tourist,  $2700, 
fully  equipped 
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"John!   You   Must  Get  Weed   Chains 
for  Our  Car  Today" 

Nine-tenths  of  all  automobile  accidents 
are  causied  by  skidding.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
but  the  newspapers  chronicle  some  startling  mishap  entail- 
ing broken  limbs,  smashed  cars  and  tremendous  expense. 

Careles  drivers  and  foolish  "joy  riders"  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  get  into  trouble.  The  most  careful  driver — the  man  who  says 
and  thinks  he  never  takes  chances  is  often  "up  against"  serious  difficulties. 
When  motoring:  on  wet,  muddy,  snow-covered  roads  or  on  icy,  slippery,  greasy 
pavements,  try  as  he  may,  and  even  if  he  exercise  every  possible  precuation,  he  cannot 
■prevent  slipping  and  skidding  unless  his  car  is  equipped  with 

Weed  Anti-Skid  r-H aim g 

A  well  known  editor  of  one  of  the  largest  automobile  papers  thus  expresses 
his  views  : 

"The  fact  remains  that  no  other  device  will  do  just  what  Weed  Chains  will  do.  The 
Weed  invention  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Motor  Car  industry. 
When  first  put  upon  the  market,  its  effectiveness  was  self  evident,  but  the  skeptic  said  it  would  ruin 
tires  and  that  somethini?  far  better  would  be  forthcoming.  The  fact  is  that  it  constantly  creeps  and 
does   not  ruin  tires  any  more  than  the  ordinary  use  of  the  tire — without  the  chains — wears  it. 

"Another  fact  is  that  Taxicab  companies,  who  do  every- 
thing that  money  can  do  to  minimize  accidents,  universally  use 
Weed  Chains  because  no  other  device  at  any  price  is  equally  effective." 

When  Used  on  the  Front  Wheels,  Too 

Weed  Chains  give  comfortable,  easy  steering;  no  cramped 
fingers;  no  cramped  arms ;  no  sore  muscles— out  of  car  tracks,  ruts, 
snowdrifts  and  "heavy  going" — just  like  steering  on  smooth  roadx. 
Even  if  you  don't  value  your  own  life — what  right  have  you  to 
imperil  the  lives  of  others? 

For  your  own  safety,  for  the  safety  of  the  public, 
stop  at  your  dealer's  today  and  fully  equip  you  car 
with  Weed  Chains. 

Recommended  and  sold  by  all  reputable  dealers 

Weed  Chain  Tire  Grip  Co. 

28  Moore  Street,  New  York 


TYPEWRITERS  'nWV.i^ 


Save  $25  to  $50 


n  nny  mili^  ^'f  Typf^writ'T.  Our 
f. •(■«.. ry  Kcljuilt"  Type  wiitTS  arc 
p«rf<H*t  In  quality,  condition  and  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
In  ronrtrurtion  and  aerricpabl*?  in  evt-ry  way.  Buy  from  the 
I.'ri..t  farUiryinthc  world  with  branch  «tori»  in  Icadine  cities 
We  guarantee  (or  one  year  against  defect  in  workmanship 
an-t  iiistenaL  Writ*  for  ratalojtio  and  address  of  nfnr,*st 
branch  crfflcc. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co. 
345  Eroadway.  Kew  York 


.Standard  Dictionarysuperiority  quickly  becomes 
])lain  to  tlie  man  or  woman  who  iiivestip;ates. 


IS  of   nt-nrest 


lAMSO: 

:lectric~ 

HORNS 

*LduD-SIMPI  E- STRONG -RELIABLE^ 

i'liird  Season.  Big  facton' 
back  of  guaranty.  Assure 
your  safety — don't  wait  for 
an  accident.  Write  for 
special  delivered  price  now. 

rAHERiC4K  Electric  company 

6469  State  Street  ^^ 

CHICAGO 


Y  Free  BOOK 

The'Why.s'  of  Exercise" 


Tells  how  and  "Why"  you  can  se- 
cure powerful  lungs,  a  broad  chest, 
a  strong  neck,  an  arm  of  steel  and 
broad  shoulders.     It  tells  you  why 
two  kinds  of  strength  must  be  de- 
veloped    before    you    can    be    really 
healthy  and  strong.    You  must  develop 
functional   strength   (strength  of  heart, 
lungs  and  vital  organs)  as  well  as  mus- 
cular strength.     It  tells  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful   way  to   take   physical  exercise. 
To  cover  cost  of  mailing  send  4  cents. 

PROF.H.W.TITUS; 

T^hc   strongest  man    in   the   world  of  his 
Height. " 

2600  Titus  Building 

156  East  Twenty- third    Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


CURRENT  POETRY 

WE  read  that  William  Blake,  as  a  boy, 
"was  haunted  with  visions — that  one 
day,  sauntering  down  Pelham  Rye,  he  be- 
held a  tree  filled  with  angels,  whose  wings 
gleamed  among  the  leaves  like  stars;  and 
we  read  further  that,  when  he  told  his  ex- 
perience at  home,  he  was  thrashed  by  his 
father  for  telling  a  lie — which  is  the  expe- 
rience of  most  seers! 

A  book  has  come  to  our  desk  called  "The 
Hill  of  Vision"  (by  James  Stephens,  The 
Macmillan  Company) — a  book  that  has 
about  it  an  air  of  inspiration*  and  a  naive 
directness  and  intimacy  that  place  it,  in 
spirit,  very  near  to  the  work  of  Wilham 
Blake. 

As  Blake  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  soli- 
tary places  against  everything  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  his  age  stood  for,  so  James 
Stephens  is  impatient  of  established  edu- 
cation and  the  prosy  world  of  echoes  and 
routine. 

Janaes  Stephens,  like  Swedenborg,  seems 
touched  with  vatic  madness.  His  verse 
has  humor  of  an  impish  sort,  but  wdth  al- 
ways a  bit  of  terror  at  the  heart  of  it.  No 
modernism  is  in  his  poetry,  no  such  attempt 
to  poetize  the  railroad,  telephone,  or  auto- 
mobile, as  you  might  find,  for  instance,  in 
the  work  of  John  Neihardt,  none  of  the 
passionate  sympathy  or  the  burning  sense 
of  sharing  the  privations  of  the  unfortu- 
nate that  you  expect  in  James  Oppenheim 
— this  is  the  solitary  vision  of  a  sojourner 
in  the  Avilderness. 

Mr.  Stephens  boasts  in  one  of  his  rimes 

"...  none  alive  can  soar 
Up  to  the  simple  rapture  of  my  lays." 

His  genius  takes  us  up  into  the  heavens, 
where  we  see  the  innumerable  stars  turning 
in  their  snakelike,  perfect  ways.  The  young 
poet  sees  the  people  on  the  earth,  far  down 
below,  but — 

,  ■    "  Can  hardly  find  the  time  to  spare 
A  thought  for  the  dull  gropers  there 
Who  never  lift  an  eye." 

The  power  of  Mr.  Stephens'  verse  lies 
in  the  second  meaning  that  is  always  play- 
ing behind  the  first.  An  impish  immortal 
thought  is  ever  grinning  from  somewhere 
between  the  sentences,  or  is  peering  at  us 
around  a  stanza.  Mr.  Stephens  combines 
three  words — and  we  have,  not  a  sentence, 
but  a  star. 

The  Tree  of  the  Bird 

By  James  Stephens 

I  sat  beneath  a  tree  in  a  wide  park, 

There  was  a  lark,  a  bard  of  ecstasy, 

Who  sang  among  the  leaves  of  his  beloved: 

..."  Thou  art  most  fair,  O  my  beloved,"  said  ho. 

"None  can  with  thee  compare, 

Thy  flight  is  wilh  the  stars  and  with  the  wind. 

And  thou  art  kind, 

O,  my  most  well-beloved" 

.   .   .  Such  was  Ills  minstrelsy. 

Th<!  mellow  evening  sun  trod  to  a  hill 
Far  off  and  blue, 

nut  T  was  too  enraptured  with  the  skill 
Of  that  .voung  songster,  and  the  still 
Slow  rustling  of  the  boughs 
To  hec^d  how  far  the  sun  had  stept 
Unto  his  western  house. 
Whereto 

At  evening  he  must  turn  again  his  brightness  to 
ren(!W. 

There  came  to  me  a  languor  sad. 
The  sacred  peace  which  Adam  had 

(Continued  on  paye  548) 
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The  Rambler  Cross  Country 
Has  Made  Good 


The  Rambler  Cross  Country — $1650 

We  Guarantee  Every  Rambler 
for  Ten  Thousand  Miles 

Subject  to  the  conditions  of  our  signed  guarantee  which  we  will  give  with  each  car 


Ten  thousand  miles! 
it  means! 


Think  what 


Step  into  the  Rambler  in  New 
York  and  journey  across  four  states 
to  Chicago.  Take  your  bearings  and 
strike  due  west  across  seven  states  to 
the  Golden  Gate. 

Run  down  the  Coast  to  Los  An- 
geles. Turn  back  over  the  moun- 
tains and  on  through  eight  hundred 
miles  of  desert  to  El  Paso.  Then  on 
to  New  Orleans  and  back,  by  way  of 
Atlanta,  through  eight  states  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Strike  out  again  cross  country  for 
Chicago.  Then  drive  your  car 
straightway  across  the  American  con- 
tinent to  San  Francisco.      Yet   you 


have  not  exhausted  the  ten  thousand 
mile  Rambler  guarantee  backed  by  a 
company  of  known  stability. 

We  give  this  guarantee  to  prove 
to  you  our  unbounded  confidence  in 
every  single  part  that  goes  into  every 
Rambler  car. 

The  first  Rambler  Cross  Country 
that  left  the  factory  made  a  three 
thousand  mile  test  trip  through  nine 
states,  over  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  New  York,  Albany,  Bos- 
ton and  back  to  the  factory. 

Since  then  the  fame  of  the  Cross 
Country  has  spread,  and  its  service 
has  extended  to  every  state  in  the 
Union,  to  every  province  of  Canada, 
to  Mexico,  to  Australia,  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe  and  the  Orient. 


Everywhere  this  Rambler  has  gone 
its  performance  has  strengthened  our 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  fulfill  this 
guarantee.  That  is  why  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  it. 

Eleven  years  of  success  in  motor 
car  building  has  so  established  the 
stability  of  this  company  in  manufac- 
turing and  financial  resources  as  to 
make  definitely  known  the  responsi- 
bility back  of  this  guarantee. 

Such  a  car  with  this  guarantee, 
backed  by  such  a  company  whose 
liberal  policy  is  so  widely  known,  are 
the  reasons  why  you  should  have  a 
Rambler.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
you  a  catalog  at  once. 


F'flllinm«*rif'  — Bosch  duplex  ignition.  Fine  large,  black  and  nickel  headlights  with 
'"'tL***"*'**'****  gas  tank.  Black  and  nickel  side  and  tail  o  1  lamps;  large  tool  box;  tool 
roll  with  complete  tool  outfit.  Roomy,  folding  robe  rail;  foot  rest,  jack,  pump  and  tire  kit. 
Top  with  envelope,  $80 — wind  shield,  $35 — demountable  wheel,  less  tire,  with  brackets  and 
tools,  $30— gas  operated  self-starter,  $50. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main    Office    and    Factory,    Kenosha,    Wisconsin 

Branches:    Boston,    Cliica^o,     Cleveland,    Milwaukee,    New  York, 

Philadelphia,     Sacramento,     San  Francisco 
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An 
expert 
photog- 
rapher might 
get  fairly  good 
pictures  with  a 
poor  camera.  But  an 
amateur  needs  a  camera 
of  professional  quality — 
simplified  for  easy  use.     A 
camera  capable  of  producing  the 
very  finest  professional  photographs 
simple  enough  for  anyone  to  operate 
— positive  enough  to  get  one  good  picture 
every  time  it  is  snapped.    That  camera  is 

The  Superb  Ansco 

It  is  made  of  fine  materials,  with  sincere  care  and  skill.  Its 
makers  have  made  98 per  cent  of  all  the  cameras  used  by  pro- 
fessional photographers  in  America  for  sixty  years.  In  construc- 
^^_. .  ♦/  tion,  in  ease  of  operation,  and  in  its  flexible  adjustment  to  all  the 
^K^ry  varying  conditions  of  subject,  light  and  color,  it  will  stand  the  most 
Ijjr/  exacting  comparisons  and  tests.  It  is  made  in  twenty  styles,  from  two 
■  ^mJ  dollars  to  tifty-five  dollars. 

'  I     Ansco  Film,  perfected  by  the  same  experienced  manufacturers,  for  use  in  any 
I     make  of  camera,  gives  added  assurance  of  sharp,  clear  negatives,  with  full, 
rich  color  values. 

Cyko  Paper,  the  prize  winner  at  all  photographic  exhibitions,  gives  a  finished 
picture  of  remarkable  softness  and  permanency.  Like  the  other  Ansco  products, 
it  is  sold  by  independent  dealers  everywhere. 


kJ 


Twenty  st^-Ies  of  Ansco  Cameras  from  S2  to  $55  are  shown  in  our  catalog:, 
"The    Settled    Fact."       Elbert    Hubbard    has    published    a    preachment, 
Snap-Shots  and  Education."    We  shall  be  glad  to  send  both  to  you. 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Best  Rest,  Sleep  on  a  Foster  "IDEAL"  Spring 

They  are  constructed  with  a  definite  idea  of  comfort.  Eacli  of  its  many  coil  springs  gives 
evenly  in  accordance  with  the  weight  placed  upon  it,  tlierefore  the  body  is  buoyantly  sup- 
ported, giving  the  extreme  of  comfort. 

That  tired  feeling,  due  to  sagging  and  uncomfortable  springs,  is  overcome.  You  start  the 
day's  work  with  a  vigor  that  is  obtained  only  through  a  good  night's  sleej). 

Foster    IDEAL   springs 

are  sold  on  Thirty  Nights'  Free  Trial.  They  are  Kiiaianteed  for  life;  made  plain  or  upholstered.  Foster 
'■  Ideal  "  Springs  cost  but  little  more  than  the  ordinary  kin  1. 

**  U|d»  A««k«  t'mru  About  Sleep'*  U  a  book  wlilrb  evorjonr  Hhoiilfl  read.    Send  for  It.     It*8  free. 
Ff-^l^r  "  M*-al  "  b*-'l3U-ad8  an4  Hvieelfss  CrUw  alito  liave  features  which  will  interest  yu.    S<*e  them  at  your  dealers. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  138  Broad  St.,  Utica,  N.Y, ;  18  Buchanan  and  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
ll>i:.\L.  IIKI>I»I.\(i  CO.,  l.iiitUc<I.  Toronto.  Ont. 

.1  A  *»'  ->   »  V  •-  .►  ♦  •  'il-'  '4  *  n  ^^.A 

eep  on    the       /*.»»:»>»v»v  ♦'«"'•'>  «r>^,\\ 
dnd  Healthful 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

(.Continued  from  page  546) 

When  in  the  morning  after  lie 
Had  been  expelled  to  misery 
He  wakened  with  his  bride, 
And  cried  his  thanks  and  praise  to  God 
For  trees  and  dew  and  birds  that  flew, 
For  sun  and  breeze  and  cloudy  sails 
Wliich  he  aforetime  knew  and  loved  in 
Eden's  vales. 

He  did  a  moment  furthermore 

Outpour  his  many-patterned  song, 

Down  to  the  groimd  and  up  to  the  sky. 

About,  around,  an  ecstasy, 

A  sheer  and  sweet  swift  rush  along; 

It  failed  and  ceased,  and  then  he  threw 

His  pinions  wide, 

Away  he  flew, 

Because  he  could  no  longer  bide 

Away  from  her  he  glorified, 

A  little  wind  from  out  of  space 

Breathed  softly  on  my  face, 

The  gray  and  peaceful  evening  stole 

Aroimd  the  tree,  till  branch  and  bole 

Were  lost,  and  there  remained  to  me 

Nothing  at  all  to  hear  or  see 

But  tills  .   .   . 

A  bliss,  a  happiness, 

A  song  that  came  like  a  caress, 

A  memory,  no  more — which  you. 

My  friend,  are  very  welcome  to. 

Said  the  Young- Young  Man 

By  James  Stephens 

III 

I  wishfed  I  was  a  saint  not  long  ago. 
But  now  I  do  not  wish  it  any  more: 

Who'd  be  the  ebb  if  he  might  be  the  flow 
That  bursts  in  thimder  on  the  solid  shore? 

I'd  be  a  wave  impetuous  as  life 

And  not  the  skuUdng  backwash  that  is  death. 
I  woiUd  not  lose  a  pang  of  heated  strife 

For  all  the  comfort  that  the  Preacher  saith. 

Straight  beds  of  that  oblivion!  sodden  sleep. 
That  dreams  renunciations  deeper  still ! 

Renouncing  only  what  they  can  not  keep 
For  trembling  fingers  and  for  flaccid  will. 

And  yet  the  dreams  of  long  ago  had  got 
A  color  my  awakening  forgot. 

IV. 

I  love  rich  venison  and  mellow  wine: 
To  sprawl  upon  a  meadow  in  the  sun: 

To  swing  a  cane,  and  kiss  a  girl,  and  dine: 
To  break  and  mend  and  fashion  things  for  fim. 

I  love  to  look  at  women  as  they  pass: 
1  love  to  watch  a  valiant  horse  go  by: 

To  hear  a  lark  sing  from  the  seedy  grass: 
To  praise  a  friend  and  mock  an  enemy. 

The  glory  of  the  sunlight  and  the  day. 
The  loveliness  when  evening  closes  slow. 

The  clouds  that  droop  away  and  far  away 
.lust  faintly  tinged  by  day's  last  afterglow. 

And  yet  I  fear  lest  misery  and  grief 
Like  misers  hide  a  joy  beyond  belief. 

Mac  Dhoul 

By  .lAMEs  Stephens 

I  saw  them  all, 

I  could  have  laughed  out  loud 

To  see  them  at  their  capers; 

That  serious,  solemn-footed,  weighty  crowd 

Of  angels,  or  say  resurrected  drapers: 

Each  with  a  thin  flame  swinging  round  his  head. 

With  lilting  wings  and  eyes  of  holy  dri^ad. 

And  curving  ear  strainod  for  the  great  footfall. 

And  not  a  thought  of  sin — 

I  don't  know  how  I  kept  the  laughter  in.  ; 

For  I  was  there. 

Unknown,  unguessed  at,  snug, 
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In  a  rose-tree's  branchy  spurt. 

With  two  weeks'  whisker  blackening  lug  to  lug, 

With  tattered  breeks  and  only  half  a  shirt. 

Swollen  fit  to  burst  with  laughter  at  the  sight 

Of  those  dull  angels  drooping  left  and  right 

Along  the  towering  throne,  each  in  a  scare 

To  hear  His  foot  advance 

Huge  from  the  cloud  behind,  all  in  a  trance. 

And  suddenly, 

As  silent  as  a  ghost, 

I  jumped  out  from  the  bush. 

Went  scooting  through  the  glaring,  nerveless  host 

All  petrified,  all  gaping  in  a  hush; 

Oame  to  the  throne,  and,  nimble  as  a  rat, 

Hoppe<l  up  it,  squatted  close,  and  there  I  sat, 

Squirming  with  laughter  till  I  had  to  cry, 

To  see  Him  standing  there 

Frozen  with  all  His  angels  in  a  stare! 

He  raised  His  hand. 

His  hand!  'twas  like  a  sky! 

Gript  me  in  half  a  finger, 

Flipped  me  round  and  sent  me  spinning  high 

Tlirough  the  hot  planets:    faith.  I  didn't  linger 

To  scratch  myself,  and  then  adown  I  sped 

Scraping  old  moons  and  twisting  heels  and  head 

A  chuckle  in  the  void  till  .  .   .  here  I  stand 

As  naked  as  a  brick, 

I'll  sing  the  Peeler  and  the  Goat  in  half  a  tick. 

In  a  new  volume  ("The  Stranger  at  the 
Gate,"  Mitchell  Kennerley)  Mr.  Neihardt 
softens  his  rugged  verses  of  revolt  into  a 
series  of  beautiful  lyrics  that  hymn  the 
mj-stery  of  new  life,  and  give  tender  wel- 
come to  the  stranger  at  the  gate. 

Mr.  Neihardt  spends  very  little  time 
criticizing  life — he  stands  before  it  with 
wonder  and  reverential  awe,  which  after 
all  is  the  best  attitude,  be  we  ever  so  sure 
of  our  theories. 

The  Weavers 

By  John  G.  Neih.\rd 

Sims  flash,  stars  drift. 

Comes  and  goes  the  moon; 

Ever  through  the  ■wide  miles 
Corn-fields  croon 

Patiently,  hopefully, 
A  low,  slow  tune. 

Lovingly,  longingly. 

Labors  without  rest 
Every  happy  cornstalk. 

Weaving  at  its  breast 
Such  a  cozy  cradle 

For  the  coming  giiest. 

In  the  flowing  pastures. 

Where  the  cattle  feed; 
Such  a  hidden  love-storm. 

Dying  into  seed — 
Blue-grass,  slough-grass. 

Wild  flower,  weed! 

Mark  the  downy  flower-coats 

In  the  hollyhocks! 
Hark,  the  cooing  Wheat-Soul 

Weaving  for  her  flocks! 
Croon  time.  ,Iune  time. 

Moon  of  baby  frocks! 

Rocking  by  the  window. 

Wrapt  in  visionings, 
Lo,  the  gentle  mother 

.Sews  and  sings. 
Shaping  to  a  low  song 

Wee,  soft  things! 

Patiently,  hopefully. 

Early,  late. 
How  the  wizard  fingers 

Weave  with  Kate 
For  the  naked  younghng 

Crying  at  the  (iate! 

Sound,  sight,  day.  night 
Fade,  flee  thence; 


What's  the  Matter 
With  the  Girls' CoUege? 

The  only  women  qualified  to  speak — the 
graduates,  the  women  who  went  to  col- 
lege— now  of  maturer  knowledge  point 
out  four  vital  aspects  in  which  they  feel,  as  women, 
the  college  can  be  made  more  effective  lor  girls. 
Hundreds  of  college  alumnas  speak  in  this  concen- 
trated opinion,  which  is  worthy  the  reading  of  every 
parent  of  a  daughter  and  every  educator  of  a  girl. 

The  article  is  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

For  15  Cents  You  Have  It 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 


When  a  Woman  Gets 
lb  Be  Forty 

How  can  she  keep  young  and  well  ?  How  can  she 
retain  her  figure,  and  keep  from  getting  stout?  Every 
woinan  at  40  wants  these  questions  answered.  Now, 
the  foremost  authority  in  America  on  woman's 
physical  needs,  the  man  who  has  made  a  litetime 
study  of  girls  and  women,  answers  these  questions. 
Not  a  meaningless,  get-nowhere  article,  but  authori 
tative,  practical  and  conclusive. 

It  is  in  the  April  number  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

For  15  Cents  You  Have  It 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
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tough,  durable,  economical  Wall  Board  does  away  entirely 
with  the  need  for  lath  and  plaster. 

UTILITV   \A//\LL   BOARD 

is  attached  direct  to  tlie  studding^ — Anyone  can  put  it  on — It  will  last  as  long  as  the  house  lasts — It  will  keep  the  heat  in  and  the  cold  out 
— It  is  impervious  to  moisture — Has  a  beautiful  surface  for  decorating  or  paneling.  You  can  use  wall  paper  over  it  same  as  over  plaster 
and  it  will  not  crack  or  warp — 

Utility  Wall  Board  marks  the  greatest  advance  that  has  been  made  in  interior  building  material  in  a  hundred  years — 

^'ou  can  use  it  in  making  over  the  old  house  as  well  as  in  building  the  new — 

You  can  use  it  for  lining  the  garage  or  iaundr\ — for  turning  the  bare  attic  into  an  attractive  bed  room  or  nursery — for  making 
wardrobes  and  closets  and  partitions — in  a  hundred  and  one  ways  all  over  the  house. 

^Vrite  to-day  for  free  sample  and  illustrated  book  of  home  interiors. 

THE     HEF»F»ES     COmRANY,    ^SO^-    F^illmoro    St.,    Chicago 
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Making 

each  day's 

shave  a 

pleasure 

^'()U  men  who  find  sliavinp 
an  effort  that  ends  in  a 
smarting,  sore  face,  can 
now  have  a  cool,  smooth, 
comfortable  shave  by  using 
the 

New 

TORREY 

Honing  Strop 

The  sharpening  side  is  dressed  with  our 
wonderful  new  sharpening  preparation, 
that  will  last  a  lifetime  without  renewing. 
Just  strop  your  razor  on  this  surface 
once  or  twice  a  week  and  on  the  leather 
finishing  side  before  and  after  each  shave. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  Torrey  Honing 
.Strop.  If  he  cannot,  write  to  us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  Our  booklet,  all  alx)ut  shav- 
ing, '■efit  fr>j«-  upon  re'juest. 

Get  a  Torrey  Razor — the  best  made. 

Ever^  dealer  who  is  not  now  selling  the  new  Torrey 
Honing  .Strot*  should  writu  at  once  for  our  special 
propo,itii>]>. 

J.  R.  TORREY  k  COMPANY.  Dept.  C.  Worceiter.  M«it. 


Vanished  Is  the  brief,  liard 

World  of  sense : 
Hark!    Is  it  the  plump  grape 

Crooning  from  the  fence? 

Droning  of  the  surf  where 

Far  s(>as  boom? 
Chanting  of  the  weird  stars 

Big  with  Doom? 
Humming  of  the  god-flung 

Shuttles  of  a  loom? 

O'er  the  brooding  Summer 

A  green  hush  clings, 
Save  the  .sound  of  weaving 

Wee,  soft  things: 
Everywhere  a  mother 

Weaves  and  sings. 

Dawn  Song 

By  Joh.n  G.  Neihakdt 

'lYcadcT  of  the  blue  steeps  and  the  hollows  under! 
J)ay-Fllngcr,    Hope-Singer,   crowned   with   awful 

hair! 
Battle  Lord    with   burning  sword   to  cleave  the 

gloom  asunder! 
J'lungcr  through  the  aorles  of  the  eagles  of  the 

Thunder! 
Stroller  up  the  flame-arched  air! 

All-Bcholdcr,  very  swift  and  ti^ek^ss  your  pace  is! 
Now  you  snufT  the  guttered  moon  above  the  gray 

abyss, 
Moaning  with  the  sagging  tide  in  shipless  ocean 

spaces ; 
Now  you  gladden  windle.ss  hollows  thronged  with 

daisy  faces; 
Now  the  corn  salutes  the  Morn  tliat  sought  Pcr- 

sepolls ! 

Searcher  of  the  ocean  and  the  islands  and   the 

straits. 
The  mountains  and  the  rivers  and  the  deserts  and 

the  dunes, 


Saw  you  any  little  spirit  foundling  of  the  Fates, 
Groping  at  the  world- wall  for  the  narrow  gates 
Guarded  by  the  nine  big  moons? 

Numberless  and  endlessly  the  living  spirit  tid(^ 

rolls. 
Like  a  serried  ocean  on  a  pleasant  island  hurled ! 
Sun-lured,   rain-wooed,  color-haunted  wild  souls. 
Trooping  with  the  love-thrailed,  mother-seeking 

child  souls. 
Throng  upon  the  good  green  world! 

Surely  you  have  seen  it  in  your  wide  sky-going — 

An  eager  little  comrade  of  the  spirits  of  the  wheat ; 

All  the  hymning  forests  and  the  melody  of  grow- 
ing, 

All  the  ocean  thunderlngs  and  all  the  rivers 
flowing, 

Silenced  by  the  music  of  its  feet! 


Of  course,  when  we  read  these  ver.ses  in 
The  Living  Age  we  thought  at  onee  of 
Shelley's  Skylark — yet  this  brief  tribute 
to  the  little  minister  of  song  has  a  life  all 
its  own. 

Lark.s 

Bv  K.\THAi(iNK  Tynan 

All  day  in  excjuisite  air 
The  song  clonib  an  invisible  stair. 
Flight  on  flight,  story  on  story. 
Into  the  dazzling  glory. 

There  was  no  bird,  only  a  singing. 
Up  in  the  glory  climbing  and  ringing, 
Like  a  small  golden  cloud  at  even, 
Trembling  'twixt  earth  and  heaven. 

I  saw  no  staircase  winding,  winding, 
Up  in  the  dazzle,  sapphire  and  blinding, 
Ye!t  round  by  round,  in  exquisite  air, 
The  song  went  up  the  stair. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


A  NEGRO  AT  THE  NORTH  POLE 

nPHE  South  Pole  has  been  reached 
-*■  by  a  European  and  the  North  Pole  by 
an  American,  but  not  without  the  aid  of 
other  races.  When  Peary,  on  his  way  back 
from  the  North  Pole,  gave  to  the  world 
the  news  of  his  discovery,  many  exprest 
surprize  that  a  negro,  naturally  supposed 
to  be  little  inured  to  the  hardshijjs  of  a 
frigid  climate,  should  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  expedition.  The 
negro  of  the  party  was  Matthew  Henson, 
now  one  of  the  most  celebrated  members 
of  his  race  in  this  country,  whose  Arctic 
experiences  and  observations  are  described 
in  his  new  book,  "A  Negro  Explorer  at  the 
North  Pole"  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.). 
"Matt"  Henson  was  born  in  Charles 
County,  Md.,  but  his  parents  soon  re- 
moved to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  there, 
at  the  age  of  seven,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  was  taken  in  charge  by  an 
uncle,  who  sent  him  to  school.  Here  he 
remained  for  over  six  j-ears,  and  then  went 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  shipped  as  a  cabin- 
boy  on  a  vessel  bound  for  China.  It 
was  in  1888  that  he  first  met  Peary,  and 
since,  then  he  has  been  a  member  of  every 
one  of  Peary's  expeditions.  During  the 
years  in  which  he  accompanied  the  ex- 
plorer he  perfected  himself  in  his  knowledge 
of  books,  and  through  practical  experience 
he  knew  what  was  required  in  the  daily  life 
of  polar  exploration.  As  necessity  de- 
manded, he  had  acted  as  blacksmith,  car- 
penter, and  cook.  Peary,  in  a  foreword 
to  the  book,  has  this  to  say  of  Henson's 
power  of  endurance: 

Henson,  son  of  the  tropics,  has  proven 
through  years  his  ability  to  stand  tropical, 
temperate,  and  the  fiercest  stress  of  frigid 
climate  and  exposure,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  highest  north,  tough  and  hardy  as 
they  are  to  the  rigors  of  their  own  climate, 
succumb  very  quickly  to  the  vagaries  of 
even  a  temperate  climate.  The  question 
presents  itself  at  once:  "Is  it  a  difference 
in  physical  fiber,  or  in  brain  and  will-power, 
or  is  the  difference  in  the  climatic  condi- 
tions themselves?" 

Henson's  story  of  the  last  days  of  the 
march  and  of  the  reaching  of  the  goal,  of 
which  no  other  personal  account  besides 
that  of  Peary  will  ever  be  written,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting: 

It  was  during  the  march  of  the  3d  of 
April  that  I  endured  an  instant  of  hideous 
horror.  We  were  crossing  a  lane;  of  moving 
ice.  Commander  Peary  was  in  the  lead 
setting  the  pace,  and  a  lialf-liour  later  the 
four  boys  and  myself  followed  in  single  file. 
They  had  all  gone  before,  and  I  was  stand- 
ing and  pushing  at  the  upstanders  of  my 
sif'dge,  when  the  block  of  ice  1  was  using 
as  a  support  slipt  from  underneath  my 
fe(!t,  and  before  I  knew  it  tlie  sl((ig(<  was 
out  of  my  grasp,  and  I  was  (lonndiriiig  in 
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1^  IT  EATS 

dirt/ 


^m:ml 


Ilnuiiutblf  Junior,  Two-stage, 
Portable,  Silent,  Simple,  Practical 


Inci 


Don't  Buy  An 

Air-cleaning  Machine 

Until  You  Know 

Test  the  machine.    See  it  do 
your  work  in  your  home. 


This  costs  you  nothing. 


Let  Us  Demonstrate 
For  You  the 

dinuinrtblp 

Electric 
Renovator 

Centrifugal  Fan  Machine 

Has  no  wearing  parts.  Suc- 
cessful for  years.  Used  in 
thousands  of  homes.  Strong, 
never  fluctuating  suction. 
Simple,  silent  —  built  like  a 
watch.  Ask  anyone  who 
ovA^ns  one. 

But  see  the  machine. 


Portable  Machines— four  lizes 

Stationary  Plants— six  sizes 


7t  eats 
dirt'* 
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.  DIRT/ 


ilnuinribU  Stationary,  }4  H.  P. 

An  Air-cleaning  Plant  for  Larger  Homes 
and  Buildinfts 
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"How  to  Buy  a  Vacuum  Cleaner" — 

This  Booklet  clearly  explains  the  really  important  differences  in  air- 
cleaning;  machines.  Written  by  Chas.  R.  Thurman,  E.E.,  M.E.  Sent 
free  on  request  together  with  illustrated  folder  describing  the  Jnliintlblf. 
Don't  purchase  any  air-cleaning  device  until  you  have  reaii  this  booklet. 
Address  Dep.   J, 

electric:     reino\//\tor    yv\EG.    co, 

21  Amberson  Ave..  e:.n..di..n  A^r.n.  y  :  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

INVINCIBLE    RENOVATOR    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY.    LTD. 

Toronto  Canada 
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IVIineral  Water  €^ 

has  held  its  high  place  in  the  regard  of  the  medical  profession  for  almost  a  gen 
eiation.     Free  from  ail  that  can  liarm  tlie  sy>tem,  containing  only  those  elements 
that  benelit— it  is  the  taljle  water  of  good  health  and  vigor.  A  light,  snappy  quality 
tliat  quickens  the  appetite— a  valuable  aid   to  digestion— a  delightful  blender 
Effervescent  in  tliree  table  sizes.     I'lain  (still)  in  half  gallon  bottles. 

If  you  have  difficulty  In  obtaining  it  locally,  write 
us,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  at  once. 

Londonderry  Llttiia  Spring  Water  Co.,     Nashua,  N.  H. 
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The    Swoboda    Physiological    Exercise 
Without  Apparatus  or  Drugs 


B 


UILDS  vigorous  brains,  superb,  energetic 
bodies,  developing  great  nervous  force, 
strong  muscles,  vigorous  heart,  creating  a 
perfect  circulation,  overcoming  general  debility, 
lack  of  ambition,  lack  of  vitality  by  revitalizing, 
regenerating,  rebuilding  and  developing  the  body, 
brain  and  nerves  to  their  highest  power. 

If  you  will  follow  my  treatment  for  a  few  weeks, 
I  will  guarantee  you  such  an  immediate  return 
to  body  and  brain  vigor  as  to  convince  you  that 
no  matter  in  what  branch  of  industry  you  may  be 
active,  whether  indoors  or  outdoors,  ill  or  well, 
whether  engaged  in  mental  or  physical  labor,  the 
SWOBODA  TREATMENT  solvesthe problem 
of  disease, resistanceand  full  attainment  of  brainand  body  powerand  development. 

WHAT   OTHERS   HAVE  TO  SAY: 

•■  Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  increased  mental  and  physical  capacity." 

■•  Your  system  develops  the  will  as  well  as  the  muscles." 

■■  Restored  from  nervous  prostration  in  90  days." 

'•  It  has  bettered  my  digestion,  improved  assimilation  and  circulation,  made  nie  stouter,  stronger, 
healthier  and  happier." 

'•  ¥oT  thirty  years  troubled  with  constipation.  Your  treatment  has  done  for  me  what  no  medicine  did." 

"It  reduced  my  weight  29  pounds,  increased  my  chest  expansion  5  inches  and  reduced  my  waist 
6  inches." 

••  My  nervous  system  was  in  that  condition  I  could  scarcely  write  my  name,  but  tlie  old  has  become 
new  ancl  1  am  in  better  health  than  ever." 

'•  I  sleep  better,  bowels  move  freely,  and  I  feel  more  buoyant  and  brain  is  clearer  than  ever  before." 

■•  I  certainly  appreciate  all  you  have  done  for  me." 

'•  Am  highly  pleased  with  your  system  and  believe  it  will  add  years  to  my  life." 

-Have  been  greatly  benefited  by  your  instructions  and  I  am  now  in  better  physical  shape  than  I 
have  been  in  many  years." 

"I  don't  rate  this  as  an  e.xpense  item,  but  consider  it  an  investment,  and  one  of  the  best  I  have 
ever  made." 

THE  FASCINATING  STORY  OF  THE 
SWOBODA  SYSTEM 

How  itcame  into  existence  through  necessity,  what  it  is  doing  for 
thousands,  as  well  as  what  it  can  do  for  you,  will  be  sent  you,  to 
gether  with  "  77ie  Dangers  of  Exercise''''  and  ^'  His  Fight  for 
Life'"  entirely  FREE   for  the  asking.    I  will  also  send  you  a 
full  description  of  the  principle  of  the  System,  showing  how 
you  can  become  strong,  well  developed,  healthy  and  efficient 
in  every  department  of  your  organism.    Write  today. 


Alois  P.  Swoboda 


218    Victor     Building 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


Qet  Our  Free  Millwork  Catalog  NOW 
Before  You  Build  or     p: 


Save  50%  on  Cost  of  Building  Material! 

i  I  T\-_>i. i    - A.     _«■ '-i-     L-^flJ 


Don't  put  a  cent  of  money  into  build- 
ing: material  until  you  have  our  Catalog  of  5,000 
Millwork  and  Lurnbcr  Bargains.  We  save  you 
about  50  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  every  item, 
whether  it  be  material  for  a  house  complete,  or 
porches,  stairs,  new  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

Samples  of  5,000  Bargains 

PoorB,  77c  and  np;  iV\KM  windows,  70c;  corner 
t)lo<k».  2c:  auarler-round.j.er  100  feet,  2oc;  etairbalus- 
Icm.  *•;  Htiur  newels.  S^Oi;  porch  lirncliets,  6c;  porch 
<oliiiuiiH.  SI  s5:  oiik  U<iorinK,  per  IW)  feet,  52c:  window 
frames.  SI. 1.5;  phite  rail,  per  foot,  4c;  corner  boads,  3c; 
iiilile  ornnnients.  75c:  oiik  tlircHholds,  4c:  grilles,  per 
I  <>t,  Hj<-;  llint-cnated  roofinR.  perroll,  $1.00:  mantels, 
ill. 75.  Over  G.OOO  eqaiill.v  wonderful  biirKaina,  listed 
and  pictured  in  our  free  booku.  Write  for  them  today. 


stroo.  Door.  77e   A  Fcw  Dollafs  Will  Woflc  Wondcrs 


Our  t.eiintiful  C  ataloK  fhowi  liow  plain,  old,  unattractivo  honses  may 
l>e  ni'xlerniztd  and  beautified  at  very  moderate  csoat.    Let  us  ishow  whate 
wonden)  a  few  dollani  will  do.  «S 

A  Million  People  P"y  Building  Material  From  UsI 

.  *^  "  e  (iiMrate  an  eiiormoiiB  Kuiidinx  Mate- 

"v»       '"'■        "  *■*""  ^""'  'liiantitieH  of  «<««!«  all  over  the  United  States. 
Quality,  Katiafaction   and  Biifo   delivery  Kuarunteed  or  money  back 
witliriut  a  word.     hi-Mpondibility  vouched  for  by  three  big  banks. 

Writ/-  for  CataliiK.     Tell  uh  ju-t  what  you  are  inlereMted  in.  (143) 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  2862Ca»eSl.,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Lumber  and  Millwork  for  this 

S-Room  Stucco  House,  $  1 ,0 1 9, 

Including  Architect's  Blue  Prints  and 

Complete  Soecification* 


Lumber  and  Millwork  for  this 

S-Room  Bungalow,  $868, 

Including  Architect's  Blue  Prints  and 

Complete  Specifications 


Book  of  Plans 

for  Home-Builders 

(j6  complete  planH  for  Ix-atili- 
ful,  practical  houneH,  cotta^eH, 
bungalowH,  coBtinK$600  to  SB.WX). 
Sen<i  10c  for  poHtage  &  mailing. 


the  water  of  the  lead.  I  did  the  best  I 
could.  I  tore  my  hood  from  off  my  head 
and  struggled  frantically.  My  hands  were 
gloved,  and  I  could  not  take  hold  of  the 
ice,  but  before  I  could  give  the  "Grand 
Hailing  Sigh  of  Distress  "  faithful  old 
Ootah  had  grabbed  me  by  the  nape  of  the 
neckj  the  same  as  he  would  have  grabbed  a 
dog,  and  with  one  hand  he  pulled  me  out 
of  the  Avater,  and  with  the  other  hurried 
the  team  across. 

He  had  saved  my  life,  but  I  did  not  tell 
him  so,  for  such  occurrences  are  taken  as 
part  of  the  day's  work,  and  the  sledge  he 
safeguarded  was  of  much  more  importance, 
for  it  held,  as  part  of  its  load,  the  Com- 
mander's se.xtant,  the  mercury,  and  the 
coils  of  piano-wire  that  were  the  essential 
portion  of  the  scientific  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition. My  kamiks  (boots  of  sealskin) 
were  stript  off,  and  the  congealed  water 
was  beaten  out  of  my  bearskin  trousers, 
and  with  a  dry  pair  of  kamiks,  we  hurried 
on  to  overtake  the  column.  When  we 
caught  up,  we  found  the  boys  gathered 
around  the  Commander,  doing  their  best 
to  relieve  him  of  his  discomfort,  for  he  had 
fallen  into  the  water  also,  and  while  he 
was  not  complaining,  I  was  sure  that  his 
bath  had  not  been  any  more  voluntary 
than  mine  had  been. 

When  we  halted  on  April  6,  1909,  and 
started  to  build  the  igloos,  the  dogs  and 
sledges  having  been  secured,  I  noticed 
Commander  Peary  at  work  unloading  his 
sledge  and  unpacking  several  bundles  of 
equipment.  He  pulled  out  from  under  his 
kooletah  (thick,  fur  outer  garment)  a  small 
folded  package  and  unfolded  it.  I  recog- 
nized his  old  silk  flag,  and  realized  that 
this  was  to  be  a  camp  of  importance.  Our 
different  camps  had  been  known  as  Camp 
Number  One,  Number  Two,  etc.,  but  after 
the  turning  back  of  Captain  Bartlett  the 
camps  had  been  given  names  such  as  Camp 
Nansen,  Camp  Cagni,  etc.,  and  I  asked 
what  the  name  of  this  camp  was  to  be — 
"Camp  Peary?"  "This,  my  boy,  is  to  be 
Camp  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  last  and  most 
northerly  camp  on  the  earth."  He  fast- 
ened the  flag  to  a  staff  and  planted  it 
firmly  on  the  top  of  his  igloo.  For  a  few- 
minutes  it  hung  limp  and  lifeless  in  the 
dead  calm  of  the  haze,  and  then  a  slight 
breeze,  increasing  in  strength,  caused  the 
folds  to  straighten  out,  and  soon  it  was 
rippling  out  in  sparkling  color.  The  stars 
and  stripes  were  "nailed  to  the  Pole."- 

A  thrill  of  patriotism  ran  through  me 
and  I  raised  my  voice  to  cheer  the  starry 
emblem  of  my  native  land.  The  Eskimos 
gathered  around  and,  taking  the  time  from 
Commander  Peary,  three  hearty  cheers 
rang  out  on  the  still,  frosty  air,  our  dumb 
dogs  looking  on  in  puzzled  surprize.  As 
prospects  for  getting  a  sight  of  the  sun 
were  not  good,  we  turned  in  and  slept, 
leaving  the  flag  proudly  floating  above  us. 

This  was  a  thin  silk  flag  that  Commander 
Peary  had  carried  on  all  of  his  Arctic  jour- 
neys, and  he  had  always  flown  it  at  his 
last  camps.  It  was  as  glorious  and  as 
inspiring  a  banner  as  any  battle-scarred, 
blo()d-stain(>d  standard  of  the  world — and 
this  badge  of  honor  and  courage  was  also 
blood-stained  and  battle-scarred,  for  at 
several  places  th(>re  were  blank  squares 
marking  the  spots  where  pieces  had  been 
cut  out  at  each  of  the  "Farthests"  of  its 
brave  bearer,  and  left  with  the  records  in  the 
cairns,  as  mute  but  eloquent  witnesses  of 
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Ms  achievements.  At  the  North  Pole  a 
diagonal  strip  running  from  the  upper  left 
to  the  lower  right  corner  was  cut,  and  this 
precious  strip,  together  with  a  brief  record, 
was  placed  in  an  empty  tin,  sealed  up,  and 
buried  in  the  ice,  as  a  record  for  all  time. 
Commander  Peary  also  had  another 
American  flag,  sewn  on  a  white  ground, 
and  it  was  the  emblem  of  the  "Daughters 
of  the  Revolution  Peace  Society";  he  also 
had  and  flew  the  emblem  of  the  Navy 
League,  and  the  emblems  of  a  couple  of 
college  fraternities  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

It  Ava.s  about  10  or  10:30  a.m.  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1909,  that  the  Commander 
gave  the  order  to  build  a  snow-shield  to 
protect  liim  from  the  flying  drift  of  the 
surface-snow.  I  knew  that  he  was  about 
to  take  an  observation,  and  while  we 
-worked  1  was  nervously  apprehensive,  for 
I  felt  that  the  end  of  our  journey  had  come. 
When  we  handed  him  the  pan  of  mercury 
the  hour  was  -within  a  very  few  minutes  of 
noon.  Lying  flat  on  his  stomach,  he  took 
the  elevation  and  made  the  notes  on  a  piece 
of  tissue-paper  at  his  head.  With  sun- 
blinded  eyes,  he  snapt  shut  the  vernier 
(a  graduated  scale  that  subdivides  the 
smalle.st  divisions  on  the  sector  of  the  cir- 
<?ular  scale  of  the  sextant),  and  with  the 
resolute  squaring  of  his  jaws,  I  Avas  sure 
that  he  was  satisfied,  and  I  was  confident 
that  the  journey  had  ended.  Feeling  that 
the  time  had  come,  I  ungloved  my  right 
hand  and  went  forward  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  success  of  our  eighteen  years  of 
effort,  but  a  gust  of  wind  blew  something 
into  his  eye,  or  else  the  burning  pain 
caused  by  his  prolonged  look  at  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  limb  of  the  sun  forced  him 
to  turn  aside;  and  with  both  hands  cover- 
ing his  eyes,  he  gave  us  orders  to  not  let 
him  sleep  for  more  than  four  hours,  for 
six  hours  later  he  purposed  to  take  another 
sight  about  four  miles  beyond,  and  that 
he  wanted  at  least  two  hours  to  make  the 
trip  and  get  everything  in  readiness. 

I  unloaded  a  sledge,  and  reloaded  it 
Avith  a  couple  of  skins,  the  instruments,  and 
a  cooker  with  enough  alcohol  and  food  for 
one  meal  for  three,  and  then  I  turned  into 
the  igloo,  where  my  boys  were  already 
sound  asleep.  The  thermometer  registered 
29°  below  zero.  I  fell  into  a  dreamless  sleep 
and  slept  for  about  a  minute,  so  I  thought, 
Avhen  1  was  awakened  by  the  clatter  and 
noise  made  by  the  return  of  Peary  and  his 
boys. 

The  Commander  gave  the  word,  "We 
will  plant  the  stars  and  stripes — at  the 
North  Pole!"  and  it  was  done;  on  the 
peak  of  a  huge  paleocrystie  floeberg  the 
glorious  l)anner  was  unfurled  to  the  breeze, 
and  as  it  snapt  and  crackled  with  the 
wind,  1  felt  a  savage  joy  and  exultation. 
Another  world's  accomplishment  was  done 
and  finished,  and  as  in  the  past,  from  the 
l)eginiiing  of  history,  wherever  the  world's 
work  was  done  by  a  white  man,  he  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  colored  man.  From 
the  building  of  the  pyramids  and  the 
journey  to  the  Cross,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  and  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole,  the  negro  had  been  the  faithful  and 
constant  companion  of  the  (^aucasian,  and 
I  felt  all  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  feel, 
that  it  was  I,  a  lowly  member  of  my  race, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  fate  to  rejjresent  it, 
at  this,  almost  the  last  of  the  world's  great 
work. 

This    triumphant    expedition,    however, 


To  the  Tired  Typewriter   Operator 
and  the   Shrewd  Typewriter   Buyer 

Leant  the  Way  to  More  Work  at  Less  Effort — and  a  Better  Machine  for  Less  Money 


Write  for  the 
Royal 


THE  ROYAL  is  in  every  way  a  thor- 
oughly standardized,  high-grade  type- 
writer, yet  it  possesses  many  essential' 
features  which  make  it  fundamentally  superior^ 
to  old-line  machines.      In  the  first  place,   thel 
Royal  has  established  a  new  standard  in  standing^ 
up  quality.     This  is  proved  by  the  daily  servicel 
of  thousands  of  Royals  in  the  strenuous    'grind"! 
of  railroad,  insurance  and  big  corporation  offices, 
as  well  as  important  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

For  another  vital  point  of  superiority  note  the 
graceful,  low-hanging  build  of  the  Royal;  how  all 
superfluous  structure  has  been  eliminated.  Touch 
the  keys,  and  you  are  charmed  by  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  action,  astonished  at  its  smoothness 
and  speed. 

The  Royal  is  Guaranteed 

Back  of  the  Royal  is  an  ironclad  guarantee.  Read 
it!  And  back  of  that  guarantee  ire  unlimited  re- 
sources, long  experience,  and  one  of  the  largest 
typewriter  organizations  in  the  world. 


New  Model  5 

Latest  model  of  any  type- 
writer on  the  market — hat 
Two-  Color  Ribbon, 
Tabulator,  Back  Spac- 
er, in  fact,  every  worth- 
while feature  of  other 
machines.  In  addition,  has 
Hinged  Paper  Fingers, 
Tdting  Paper  Table, 
Roller- Bearing  Es- 
capement, Dust 
Shields,  and  other  prac- 
tical time  and  money-saving 
features  found  only  on  the 
Royal. 


Write  Today  for  "The  Royal  Book" 


An  extraordinary 
book  of  facts  about 
typewriter  service — 

what  it  should  be,  what  it  should  cost,  how  to  cot  the  best.  Tells  why  the  Royal  is  the  money- 
saving  typewriter  of  today,  both  in  initial  cost  and  in  economy  of  operation.  Don^t  fail  to  get  this 
book.    The  Royal  sells  for  $75,  everything  included — no  extras.    (Price  in  Canada  $95). 

No  matter  where  you  are.  weTiave  a  branch  nearby  to  demon- 
strate a  Royal  in  your  office  free  of  all  obligation.     Drop  a 
note  to  Now  York  oflSce  and  you  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Room  68  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  New  York 
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10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We    will     ship    voit    ■ 

"RANGER"  BICYCLE 

on    approval,   freight 

prepaid  to  anyplace  in  the  United  States  wifhmtt  a  cent  depont  tn  a<lva>ict\  »n<i 

allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 

every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  gret 

anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  »ish  to  keep  it, 

ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  twt  be  out  one  cent. 

I  nW  PAnTflRY  DRIPFQ  ^^c  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 

.  ■  r.  ,       '"  "derat  lower  prli-es  than  any  other  house.    We 

save  you^io  to  ;?25  niidjlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.     Highest  grade  nmdels  with 

Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 

mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  uuheiird  of  low  prices. 

ninCD  AfiCIITC    UfAUTCn   inea.ht.>»Qaii.|  distiia  to  ri.le  .ind  exlilhlt  a  sample 

niUCn  NUCn  la    IlfiniCII    s9i.'"Kaiitr<-r"llicyclcfumislie.ll>yus    You  wHll>(> 

«HtoiilHli<Ml  at  the  totf/irf^r/M.'/y /v7it//nVtfj  and  the  lit'f-r.il   propositions  anvl   special  otter  we  will 

give  ».n  tlif  rirst  ion  sample  going  to  your  town.     Writ**  nt  once  tor  our  sprcuil  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  l)|cycl<*  or  a  pairof  tIroH  from  <i«.v."t^  .r/ -i«v/*-«"riintiI  you  reveivc  our  catalogue 

and  l<.irn  our  low  prices  .ind  liberal  terms.     BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 

ynur  own  n.ime  pl.ilc  .it  diul^le  our  prices.     Dr.lers  tilled  tlic  iU\    roeived. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  nutnUer  taken  In  tr.i.le  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
he  .  losed  out  .It  onte..it  #3  to  SH  eiK'll.     Ucs>  riptivc  largain  list  m.iiled  free 

'IPCC       PflAQTER     RRAVE  rear  wlieels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  ry>l'meien,  parts,  repairs 
■  I1b«|    WUHdltn     DnHIVC  and  everything  In  the  l>icycle  line. 11  liniriiHiinlpricM. 
OO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  tod.-w  for  our  Z.arjr<  Ca/a/.ifMf  beautifully  Illustrated   md  iont.iiniug  a  ureal   fund   of 
IntereMin.r  in.itter  and  useful  Information.    It  only  costs  a  post.il  to  ,;et  everything.     Wrlt«>  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.W.|72,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  first  requisite  for  a  shoe  is  that  it  feel 
comfortable.  The  second,  that  it  shall  be  a 
good  lit.  The  third,  that  it  shall  be  pleasing 
in  style. 

Tho/^^as  Cort 

SHOELS 

have  that  custom-made  look,  feel,  w  ear  and  worth  that  can 
never  be  gotten  except  through  custom  making  processes. 
Long  oak-tanning  of  skins — hand  cutting — careful  hand  fitting 
to  the  last — hand  skiving — hand  sewing,  even  to  the  buttonholes. 
These  are  features  that  place  the  Thomas  Cort  Hand-Sewed 
Shoe  away  and  above  those  of  promiscuous  making.  Priced 
at  §8  to  S15. 

Setu/ for  Style  Brochure  and  natiie  of 
the  nearest  dealer. 

To  the  shopping  and  traveling  public  buying  in  New  Yoric,  we  recom- 
mend the  Martin  &  Martin  Bootshop,  No.  1  East  35th  St.  Beside 
showing  a  complete  line  of  Thomas  Cort  Fashionable  Hand-Sewed 
Shoes,  Martin  &  Martin  offer  a  shoe  service  that  is  unusual  in  the  intel- 
ligent and  personal  attention  it  affords. 

THOMAS  CORT,    NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Bouladou,  39  Rue  de  Chaillot,  Paris. 


OUT  OF  WORK? 

Read  "  How  to  Get  a  Position  and  How  to  Keep  It." 
Just  Published.  By  S.  Roland  Hall.  i2mo, cloth,  56cents. 
Fl  NK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,        NEW  YORK 


LONG  LIFE 


And  How  To 
Attain    It 

Bripf,    Bimple.    practical    fuIpr    for    everyday    life.     By 
Dr.  KintzinK.    I'-'mo,  cloth.    $1.00  nft  •  by  mail,  Sl.lO. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 
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E»t.  1874     Inc.  1910 

THE  WETZEL  BUILDING 

2  and  4   East    Forty-Fourth    Street 

NEW    YORK 

SPORTING  and  MUFTI  TAILORS 
BREECHES   MAKERS 


nr*HE  present  Wetzel 
-^  standard  of  workman- 
ship, in  all  branches  of 
gentlemen's  garments,  has 
been  achieved  in  the  course 
of  thirty-eight  years'  en- 
deavor and  concurrence  of 
an  ever  loyal  organization, 
faithfully  serving  a  cultured 
custom.  The  London  ten- 
dencies in  fashion  find  first 
expression  in  America  at 
Wetzel' s. 


"  T/iroiv-on  "  o'vercoats  ready  for  loiun  or  country 
ser-vice — in  the  IVetxel  Sporting  Department. 


like  others  less  successful,  demanded  its 
toll  of  human  life,  and  on  Henson's  return, 
to  the  ship  he  learned  of  the  death  of 
Professor  Marvin.  He  writes  of  this 
occurrence  with  much  feeling. 

Captain  Bartlett,  Dr.  Goodsell,  Chief 
Wardwell,  Percy — they  could  talk  as  they 
would ;  but  the  one  ever-present  thought  in 
my  mind  was  of  Mar^in,  and  of  his  death. 
I  thought  of  him,  and  of  his  kindness  to  me; 
and  the  picture  of  his  widowed  mother, 
patiently  waiting  the  return  of  her  son, 
was  before  me  all  of  the  time.  I  thought 
of  my  own  mother,  whom  I  scarcely  remem- 
bered, and  I  sincerely  wished  that  it 
had  been  I  who  had  been  taken.  When 
MacMillan  and  Borup  returned,  I  learned 
all  about  the  sad  affair,  from  Kudlooktoo 
and  Harrigan,  and  I  feel  that  had  he  been 
with  civilized  companions  the  sad  story  of 
Marvin's  death  would  not  have  to  be  told. 

On  breaking  camp  he  had  gone  on,  leav- 
ing the  boys  to  load  up  and  follow  him. 
They  were  going  south  to  the  land  and  the 
ship,  and  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
stay  with  them,  and  when  they  came  up 
to  where  he  had  disappeared,  they  saw 
the  ice  newly  formed  about  him,  his  head 
and  feet  beneath,  and  nothing  showing  but 
the  fur  clothing  of  his  back  and  shoulders. 
They  made  no  effort  to  rescue  him,  and 
had  they  succeeded  in  getting  his  body  out, 
there  is  little  chance  that  they  could  have 
kept  him  alive,  for  the  temperature  was  far 
Welow  zero,  and  they  knew  nothing  about 
restoring  life  to  the  drowned.  No  blame 
can  be  laid  to  his  childish  companions. 

He  died  alone,  and  he  passed  into  the 
great  unknown  alone,  bravely  and  honor- 
ablj'.  He  is  the  last  of  Earth's  great 
martyrs;  he  is  home;  his  work  is  done; 
he  is  where  he  longed  to  be;  the  Sailor  is 
Home  in  the  Sea.  It  is  poor  satisfaction  to 
those  that  he  left  behind  that  his  grave 
is  the  northernmost  grave  on  the  earth; 
but  they  realize  that  the  sacrifice  was  not 
made  in  vain,  for  it  was  due  to  him  that 
those  who  followed  were  able  to  keep  the 
trail  and  reach  the  land  again.  The  foolish 
boys,  in  accordance  with  Eskimo  tra- 
dition, had  unloaded  all  of  Professor 
Marvin's  personal  effects  on  the  ice,  so 
that  his  spirit  should  not  follow  them,  and 
they  hurried  on  back  to  land  and  to  the 
ship,  where  they  told  their  sad  story. 


AMONG    BRAZILIAN   CANNIBALS 

EIGHTEEN  months  ago  Algot  Lange, 
a  Scandinavian-American,  of  New 
York  City,  arrived  at  a  rubber-plantation 
2,200  miles  up  the  Amazon  River,  owned 
by  a  rich  Brazilian  named  Da  Silva.  Not 
satisfied  with  his  conquests  in  the  rubber- 
trade,  Da  Silva  decided  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  wilds  of  the  unexplored  jungle 
in  search  of  more  rubber-trees,  and  Lange 
became  a  member  of  the  expedition.  The 
others  were  Marques,  who  acted  as  chief, 
Freitas,  Anisette,  Magellaes,  Jerome,  and 
Brabo,  natives.  They  had  not  gone  far 
until  they  had  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  tangled  vegetation  much  of  the  time, 
but  nothing  startling  happened  until  the 
third  night  out.  They  had  built  a  tambo 
for  shelter  and  all  were  asleep  in  it  when 
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they  heard  a  crash  and  a  roar  that  seemed 
to  shake  the  whole  forest.  Just  what  hap- 
pened then  and  afterward  is  told  by  Mr. 
Lange  in  a  book,  "  In  the  Amazon  Jungle  " 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  which  is  reviewed 
at  length  by  the  New  York  Times: 

"  My  first  thought  was  of  a  hurricane," 
says  Lange.  "  The  noise  grew  louder, 
more  terrifying.  Suddenly  the  little  world 
around  me  went  to  smash  in  one  mad  up- 
heaval. The  roof  of  the  tambo  collapsed 
and  fell  upon  us.  At  the  same  instant  I 
felt  some  huge  body  brush  past  me,  hurling 
me  sprawling  to  the  ground.  The  noise 
was  deafening,  mingled  with  the  shrieks 
and  excited  yellings  of  my  men,  but  the 
object  passed  swifth'  in  the  direction  of  the 
creek, 

"  Some  one  now  thought  of  striking  a 
light  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  damage. 
The  tambo  was  a  -vvTeck,  the  hammocks 
one  tangled  mass.  Jerome,  who  had 
jumped  from  his  hammock  when  he  first 
heard  the  noise,  followed  the  '  hurricane  ' 
to  the  creek,  and  soon  solved  the  mystery 
of  the  storm  that  had  swept  our  little  camp. 

"  He  told  us  it  was  a  jaguar,  which  had 
sprung  upon  the  back  of  a  large  tapir 
while  the  animal  Avas  feeding  in  the  woods 
behmd  our  tambo.  The  tapir  started  for 
the  creek  in  the  hope  of  knocking  the 
jaguar  off  its  back  by  rushing  through  the 
underbrush;  not  succeeding  in  this,  its 
next  hope  was  the  water  in  the  creek.  It 
had  chosen  a  straight  course  through  our 
tambo." 

After  that  terrifying  experience,  the 
party  set  out  on  a  tramp  which  lasted  six 
days,  during  which  they  traveled  150  miles 
before  they  found  any  rubber-trees.  En- 
couraged by  the  discovery.  Marques  halted 
the  expedition  and  spent  three  weeks  in- 
specting the  forest.  While  they  were  there 
provisions  ran  low,  Lange  and  Brabo  were 
stricken  with  fever,  and  Brabo  died.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
extracting  riches  from  the  rubber-trees, 
Alarques  decided  to  return  to  the  Da  Silva 
plantation  and  report  his  findings,  and 
for  the  return  trip  he  split  the  expedition 
into  two  parts.  The  first  section,  Freitas, 
]Magellaes,  and  Anisette,  were  sent  on  a 
journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Itecoahy 
River  to  a  point  where  they  could  procure 
a  canoe  and  paddle  back  after  the  rest  of 
the  party.  They  got  out  of  the  jungle,  but 
failed  to  return,  so  Lange,  Marques,  and 
Jerome  set  out  over  the  trail  they  had 
made  on  their  journey  into  the;  jungle. 
Lange  was  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly 
drag  himself  along,  and  Jerome  also  was 
failing.  Lange  was  lialf-dazcd  most  of  the 
time,  but  he  struggled  on,  nerved  only  by 
the  hope  of  getting  back  to  civilization. 
The  Times  goes  on  to  say: 

On  the  second  day  they  were  amazed  to 
meet  a  human  being  -an  Iiuiian  of  an  un- 
known tribe,  "well-built,  beautifully  pro- 
portioned, with  a  flawless  skin  like  pol- 
ished bronze.  All  he  wore  was  a  bark 
girdle    aiui    a    feather    head-dress.       His 
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The  Open  Doors 


DlSTAHtt 
LTELEPHONi 


The  Bell  system  opens 
more  than  six  million 
telephone  doors,  so  that 
each  subscriber  can  talk 
with  any  other  subscriber. 

It    provides    a    highway    of 
universal  communication  to  open 
and  connect  all  these  doors. 

It  also  furnishes  the  vehicle  for  use 
on  this  highway,  to  carry  speech  from 
door  to  door  throughout  the  land. 

The  Bell  highway  is  used  daily  by  more  than  twenty 
million  people — all  telephone  neighbors — by  means  oi 
universal  service. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


COMPLETE  FIVE- 
ROOM    HOUSE 
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The  Aladdin  rapthodpnablei.TOU  to  buy  all  thp   matorlal  for  a  romplrtp  hoiiRc 
diippl  from  (Hp  original  produror.  It  «aTpg  many  profits  on    tho   lumber,  nitll- 
work,  hordwaro    AM>    l.AllOR.     You    Lerp   tho    usual  (•onii-firt4.r's   profits  In  your 
otTD  porket. 


DWELLING  HOUSES,  BARNS.  SUMMER  COHAGES 


Aladdin  Hniites  ar«  shipped  overywliere.  Fvory  piece 
of  inalorial  conies  to  viut  cut  and  fitted  and  re»d>  to 
nail  in  placo.  No  skilled  lalH>r  required.  Permanent, 
attractive,  warm  and  lastinjr  Not  portable  Trice 
includes  all  liimher  cut  to  fit,  Bhingles,  doors,  win- 
dows, glass,  patent  plaster  board,  interior  trim  and 
finish,  paint,  nails,  locks,  hardware  and  complete 
iDitrnctions  Immediate  shipment.  Houses  from  3 
to  \2  rooms.  Save  several  profits  by  buying  direct 
from  the  mill  If  inlerested  in  farm  buildings,  send 
for  our  special  pamphlet  on  this  subject. 

S^nd  Stamps/or  CataloQue^lS. 
Kortli  Amfrican  Construrtion  Co..  Bay  City.  Mirli. 

SbipiM- Tit*  nro  u-iw  iti-ide  ilirort  from  our  itiilU  in 
Mirb  u'aii.  Ki'U  ida,  Trvus    K.ttim.in.  Oregon  and  Oiilai  i.i 
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This 

is  the 

Only 

Place 

You 

Can 

Obtain 
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"Shackamaxm 

TItAOC   (lAAAK    RtO.  U.S.PAT  OfW 

Guaranteed  Fabrics 


THESE  beautiful  woolens 
with  their  exclusive patterns2irt 
handled  only  by  merchant  tailors. 
We  do  not  sell  them  to  ready- 
made  clothing  establishments. 

^ ' Shackamaxon' ^  is  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  merchant-tailored  men — 
men  whose  clothes  are  fitted  in  the 
makinf;.  They  are  the  individuals 
whose  faculty  of  always  being  perfectly 
dressed  is  so  envied  by  the  uninitiated. 

The  newest  Shackamaxon  serges^ 
cheviots,  clear- finished  and  un- 
finished worsteds  may  be  seen  at 
any  good  tailor's.  Always  look 
for  the  trademark  on  the  back  of 
every  yard.  Jf  you  don't  find  it, 
the    fabric     isn't     Shackamaxon. 

':^skJi  me/tchant  Jailor" 

"^J  R  KEIM  &  CO 

Shackamaxon  Mills  Philadelphia 


TWAOr   MAKK.  RtC.  U.S.PAT  OFF. 

Guaranteed  Fabrics 


An  Ideal 
Vacation 


A  companionable  friend,  a  rod,  a  gun,   a  lake  or 
fore^t-hidden  stream,  and  an 


*t 


^M.oliywn  Canoe 

Tht-HC"  are  the  onlyc-swntinlB  outside  of  old  clothes  and  n 
liking  for  lh«-  biK  out<|.  "rs  for  a  v.icition  thnt  will  renew 
jrourynmh.  IXm't  pHmble  wah  >  nur  fun  by  eiperimenting 
with  oriliiinry  lanocB.  Buy  ;in  "Old  Tnwn  Canoe."  The 
difl'-rence  it  makes  in  the  differenoe  between  the  oldBcow 
park't  and  the  Kr;ioeful  Bleam  yacht.  The  "  Old  Town 
Canoe"  i»  the  handiwork  of  canoe  craftsmen,  men  who 
knr.w  canoe  requirementH  and  conHtrnction  hh  you  know 
the  Rnclish  Er.imranr.  .Make  this  vacation  the  best  you 
ever  had.  Start  plannine  now.  Write  for  our  illustrated 
catalog  fall  of  canoe  facts  and  pii  tuns,  free  for  a  postal. 

Agents  ever:  wher' — 2000 canoes  in  stock 

insnre  prompt  deliveries. 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 
1643  Middle  Street.  Old  Town,  Me. 


tJ.  8.  A. 


weapons  were  bow  and  arrows  and  the  In- 
dian blow-gun.  He  carried  a  small  pouch 
filled  with  the  deadly  wourahli  poison." 

With  Jerome's  help,  Lange  got  the  In- 
dian to  show  how  the  blow-gun  worked. 
Inserting  a  thin  arrow  dipt  in  the  poison 
into  the  ten-foot-long  tube,  he  took  a  deep 
breath  and  blew  into  the  tube.  The  arrow, 
speeding  swiftly  through  the  air,  struck  a 
monkey  in  the  thigh.  It  was  a  slight 
wound,  but  the  monkey,  dropping  to  the 
ground  as  if  asleep,  died  Avithin  five  min- 
utes, a  mute  witness  to  the  deadliness  of 
the  "  wourahli." 

Soon  aft<>r  parting  with  the  savage, 
Jerome  began  to  complain  of  numbness  in 
his  fingers  and  toes,  of  weakness  in  his 
heart.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  move. 
The  march  became  a  torture;  the  three 
men  "  talked  like  automatons,  rather  than 
like  human  beings." 

They  staggered  into  tambo  No.  7,  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  outward  journey, 
with  no  strength  of  will  to  try  to  shoot 
anything  for  food.  All  they  had  to  eat  was 
monkey-meat,  obtained  from  the  Indian 
with  the  blow-gun. 

But  misfortunes  far  worse  than  any 
that  had  thus  far  characterized  their  jour- 
ney were  in  store  for  them.  Mr.  Lange's 
description  of  what  happened  is  condensed 
by  The  Times:  , 

Next  day  Chief  Marques,  the  iron  man 
of  the  party,  was  bitten  by  a  snake.  With- 
out loss  of  time,  Lange  sucked  the  wound 
and  cut  an  incision  in  the  flesh.  Into  this 
he  rubbed  gunpowder  and  touched  a  burn- 
ing match  to  it,  a  method  of  cauterizing 
used  in  wild  regions.  The  chief  stood  the 
ordeal  without  flinching.  But  it  was  of  no 
avail.  Jerome  and  Lange,  seated  despair- 
ingly beside  him,  watched  the  death  by 
inches  of  the  man  w^ho  had  planned  their 
every  move,  mapped  their  course  with  un- 
erring forest  wisdom,  heartened  them  in 
their  exhaustion. 

Three  hours  after  being  bitten  by  the 
snake  Chief  Marques  was  dead.  Again 
Lange,  nerving  himself  to  the  task  with 
big  doses  of  quinin,  took  up  his  machete 
and  hollowed  out  something  like  a  grave. 
Jerome,  now  almost  at  the  last  gasp,  did 
what  he  could  to  help.  Together  they 
dragged  the  body  to  its  resting-place  and 
feebly  covered  it  with  earth. 

The  two  survivors  tottered  onward.  In 
the  mad  hope  that  they  could  escape  the 
relentless  forest  they  threw  away  prac- 
tically all  their  impedimenta.  Lange's 
head  swam  with  fever;  the  doses  of  drugs 
no  longer  ser\'ed  to  fight  it  down.  Ii(> 
threw  away  his  camera,  his  plates,  four 
boxes  of  gold  dust. 

Then  .lerome  collapsed.  He  begged  his 
companion  to  put  a  bullet  into  him. 
Roused  from  his  stupor  by  this  agonized 
appeal,  Lange,  with  a  last  effort,  dragged 
.Jerome  to  a  dry  spot  and  kindled  a  fire. 
Jerome  babbled  in  delirium;  then,  sud- 
denly, his  face  turned  crimson.  He  rose 
to  one  knee;  then,  toppling  headlong  into 
the  fire,  he  lay  dead. 

"  I  have  no  clear  knowledge  of  what 
happened  after  this,"  says  Lange. 
"  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  night  my 
madness  mercifully  left  me  insensible  to 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  situation.  It 
was  night  again  before  I  was  able  to  rouse 
myself  from  my  collapse. 

"  The  fire  was  out,  the  forest  dark.    Poor 


Guaranteed 


u±s 


Eookfbrtkeia 


b'ei. 


$1.50  up 

Neckbands  are  PRE-SHRUNK. 
Sleeves  are  cut  DIFFERENT  lengths. 

Fabrics  are  FAST  COLOR  by  test. 
Write  for  The  Emery  Book  of  Styles. 


Special  Introductory  Offer  to  New  Dealers 

A  most  .'ittrnrtive  piopusititin  can  bo  had  l>y  slsnin^'  aiul 
itiailiu'^  tills  cuuiKin. 

Walter  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia 

You  may  soud  your  Dealer's  Special  Offer. 

Name 


^ 


Aildress.. 


Mnia 


SendMe$1.00forTwo 

Four -in -Hand  Ties 

witli  tlie  distinct  understaiuUn!,'  that  the  tits 
I  lumish  will  not  show  pinholes  or  wrinkle 
like  ordinary  silk  or  satin  ties. 

If  tliey  do.  back  jjoes  your  money.  ^ 

I  have  been  studyins  the  tie  question  for  a 
Ions?  time  and  have  solscd  the  problem. 

My  ties  are  made  of  Silk  Poplin;  are  IJand? 
inches  wide  and  46  inclies  long;  are  reversible 
(double  wear),  audi  guarantee  them  to  outwear 
any  ol  the  high-priced  silk  or  satin  ties  made. 

The  followuig  colors  in  stock:  lilack,  White, 
Green,  I'.rown.  Red,  Old  Rose,  Cense,  Gray, 
Heliotrope,  Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue,  Dark 
Blue  and  I'urple. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have  to  charge  7.5c 
to  #1.00  for  them. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  not  (mly  save 
money  but  the  annoyance  of  shopping,  and  at 
the  same  time  get  a  high-grade  article. 

My  ca  talog  covering  my  entire  line  of  men's 
furnishing  goods  will  be  sent  you  free  for 
postal  request. 

My  business  is  done  direct  with  the  con- 
sumer. 1  employ  no  salesmen  nor  agents.  I 
manufacture  mysell  in  large  quantities. 

My  motto  is  high-grade  goods  at  first  cost 
prices,  and  money  back  every  time  if  cus- 
tomer is  dissatisfied. 

C.    G.   CLEMINSHAW 


289  River  Street 

Reference  any  Bank  in  Troy 


Troy.  N.  Y. 
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Jerome  laj-  amoug  the  embers.  I  did  not 
have  the  courage,  even  if  I  had  had  the 
strength,  to  pull  the  body  away,  for  there 
could  be  nothing  left  of  his  face  bj-  now. 
1  looked  at  him  once  more,  shuddering, 
and,  because  I  eould  not  walk,  I  crept  on 
all  fours  through  the  brush,  without  any 
obje<-t  in  mind — just  kept  moving." 

Then  came  another  collapse.  Before 
swooning  Lange  writes  that  he  heard  some- 
thing vaguely  resembling  the  barking  of 
dogs;  that  he  made  a  last  miserable  effort 
to  head  toward  the  sound.  Then  darkness 
fell  on  him. 

When  Lange  came  to,  he  was  in  a  ham- 
moc'k  ^ud  surrounded  by  men  jabbering  in 
a  strange  tongue.  An  old  woman  gave  him 
something  from  a  gourd,  and  he  fell  asleep. 
He  slept  for  several  days,  and  when  he 
awoke  again  found  himself  in  a  village  of 
Mangeroma  cannibals.  He  was  immedi- 
ately taken  before  the  chief,  whom  he  ad- 
drest  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  but  the 
wild  man  understood  not  a  word.  Lange 
feared  \'iolence,  but  he  was  left  unharmed. 
We  quote  further: 

"  Every  man."  he  tells,  "  had  two  feath- 
ers inserted  in  the  cartilage  of  his  nose; 
at  some  distance  it  appeared  as  if  they 
wore  mustaches.  Besides  this,  the  Chief 
had  a  sort  of  feather-dress,  reaching  half- 
way down  to  his  knees.  The  women  wore 
no  clothing  whateAer,  their  only  ornamen- 
tation being  the  oval  wooden  piece  in  the 
lower  lip  and  fancifully  arranged  designs 
on  face,  arms,  and  body.  The  colors  which 
the  J-  preferred  were  scarlet  and  black,  and 
they  procured  these  dyes  from  two  plants 
that  grew  in  the  forest  near  by." 

As  he  grew  better  the  savages  redoubled 
their  hospitality — nothing  seemed  too  good 
for  him,  nothing  remoter  from  their 
minds  than  the  thought  of  killing  him. 
But  there  were  moments  of  horror,  never- 
theless, notably  when  he  first  realized  that 
he  was  among  cannibals. 

This  realization  came  about  when  the 
Mangeroma  warriors  brought  in  a  couple 
of  dead  Peruvian  half-breeds  they  had 
caught  in  man-traps  set  in  the  forest  and 
shot  with  arrows  on  sight.  The  Peruvians, 
being  in  the  habit  of  making  raids  on  the 
Mangeromas  for  the  purpose  of  abducting 
women,  had  incurred  the  bitter  enmity  of 
the  savages. 

At  sight  of  the  ghastly  booty  there  was 
great  rejoicing  in  the  village. 

■'  The  warriors  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet 
of  both  corpses,  pulled  the  big-game  arrows 
out  of  the  bodies,  and  had  an  audience  with 
the  Chief.  He  seemed  to  be  well  satisfied, 
but  spoke  little,  just  nodding  his  head  and 
smiling.  Shortly  after  the  village  prepared 
for  a  grand  feast.  The  fires  were  rebuilt, 
the  pots  and  jars  were  cleaned,  and  a  scene 
followed  which  to  me  was  frightful.  Had  1, 
it  not  happened  I  should  always  have 
l)Hlieved  this  little  world  out  in  the  wild 
forest  an  ideal,  pure,  and  morally  clean 
community. 

I 

Tft  avoid   the  feast   Langc^  went  to  his  [ 

hannnock  and  feigned  sleep.    But  that  was 
not   all    that   happened.      Soon    after   the 
feast,    the   Mangeromas    marched    out    of] 
thtii-    village    and    attacked    a    band    of 
Ptiu\ian  marauders.      Lange,  having  been  j 
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\a  mple  of  Beaver  Board,  and  Booklet  Describing 
its  Use /or  IVal/s  and  Ceilings. 


Visitors  at  tlte  restaurant  of  Hodgdon  &r> 
Kers/unv,  PortsmoJith,  N.  H.,  are  always  im- 
pressed luith  the  beautiful  soft  color  effects 
made  possible  by  the  pebbled  surface  of  Beaver 
Board  ivalls  and  ceilings. 


Get  ALL  the  Evidence 

You've  heard  of  Beaver  Board,  of  course,  and 
know  it's  used  for  walls  and  ceilings,  but  you 
may  not  have  actually  seen  it. 

You've  likely  heard  about  its  distinctive  beauty  of  design 
and  color,  durability,  sanitary  and  wholesome  cleanliness;  but 
not  of  many  other  advantages. 

Then  ivrite  today  for  the  free  book  and  sample 
that    ivill    make    your    knoxvled^e     complete. 


DEAVER 
DOARD 

PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 

WALLS  &  CEILINGS 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


This  trade-mark  appears  on  back  of 
each  panel.  It  identifies  the  only  gen- 
uine ptire-uood-fibri   Beaver  fioard. 


The  Sample  shows  Its  beautiful  peb- 
bled surface  as  no  illustration  can.  One 
side  is  painted  showing  superiority  to 
unsanitary  wallpaper.  Its  thickness 
is  about  3/16  of  an  inch. 

The  Book  gives  all  details,  many  illus- 
trations of  actual  interiors,  and  helpful 
suggestions  for  use  in  ail  kinds  of  new 
buildings  and  remodeling. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Lumber, 
Builders'  Supply,  Hardware  and  Paint 
Dealers,  and  Decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average   retiuireinents. 

ThePEAVERCOMTANY  ^DuiTAMi 
407  Beaver  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

TheDEAVERC(»IPANY.  LIMIXCD 


347  Beaver  Avenue 
16  Eastcheap 


Ottawa,  Canada 
London,  E.  C. 


^^^^  ^^^^:^ '^^^  ^^^r;^  ^^^r;^  ^^^r^  '^'^^'^'^r:^ 


THE  SANITARY  DISHWASHER 

For  Family  Use 

Washes,  rinses,  dries  and  poliiihes 
the  most  delicate  China— Glassware 
— SilVKrware  in  3  to  5  minutes. 
Cleans  and  sterilizes  dishes  with 
scalding  soap-suds  and  rinses  them, 
completely  removing  all  traces  of 
food,  grease,  etc.  Hands  do  not 
touch  water.  Saves  labor,  time, 
towels,  breakaRe.  All  metal—com- 
pact—strong— lasts  a  lifetime. 

Esriipc  tlie  drudg»*ry  of  dishwa^hiiiK  as 
hundri'iis  of  WoiiH'ii  Imv*'.  Itfini  their 
etttrs  ill  our  ivoklct.     WKITK  TnlUY 

ni.vi'io\Aii  M.*f;iii.\K  x  st.*mpiw«;  «o. 

inOS  <'oniiii<>r«>«>  lllil);'!  Ilelroll.  nii<-liiKiiii 


MAKES  A 

PHONOGRAPH 

SOUND  LIFELIKE 


The  Morse  Clarifier 


a  remarkable  little  device  that  fits 
in  tube  between  reproducer  and 
horn  of  any  make  of  machine.  It 
renders  the  sound  loud,  clear,  llfe- 
l.keamlelimi-  p^^  j^^  j^»„ 
nates  th.tt  un- 
pleasant metallic  eRcct.  It  fills  a  Ume  fell  want 
Can  be  inserted  in  a  minute  anJ  is  evrrl.isting 

»1.00  MAILED  PREPAID   8«nd  dollar  blU, 

1 2c    atampa    or 

check  >t  our  riak.  auar&nt««d  abaolat«ly 
aatlafactory  or  money  refunded. 

State  whether  (or  Victor,  \'Ktor  \'ii-trola. 
Edison  with  rubber  or  metal  connection,  Co* 
Itinibia  disc  or  cylinder. 

Infomiation  and  circular  matter  free 

MORSE  BROTHERS,  Mamfacturers  and  Distribulas 
443  Lumber  Exchange,  MinseapoUs,  Mmn. 


ORIGINAL— GEHUINE 

HORLICK'S 

Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch. 

m^voidlmitations—Ask  for  "HORLICK'S "-^Everyvihere 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Footl-Diink  for  all  ajjes. 

Better  tiiaii    Tea  or  Coffee. 
Keep  it  on  \ Diir  siilehoanl  at  home. 
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With  our 
Compliments 

Don't  let  this  surprise 
you — there  is  no  string 
to  it,  no  comeback,  just 
a  plain,  straight  offer. 
We  want  you  to  use. 
with  our  compliments, 
^  Gem  Damaskeene 
Blade  to  convince 
you  that  nothing  ex- 
cels it. 


f         7        ^ 

DAMASKEf-N 

BLADES 

FOR 
STANDARD  ' 
,IFETY  RAZORS 

I     SHAVE    BEST 


I  GEM  J' FRAME  J 


Send  us  two  names  to-day 
-yours     and     your    razor's, 


and  we  will  mail  you,  Free, 
a  Gem  Damaskeene 
Blade.  One  trial  and  you 
will  use  no  other. 

Though  especially  adapt- 
ed for  a  Gem  Junior 
frame,  these  blades  ht  most 
safety  razors. 

The  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades, 
7  for  35  cents,  are  wonders. 
Gem  Junior  Razor,  $1.00, 
complete,  with  7  Damaskeene 
Blades,  sold  everywhere. 

GEM    CUTLERY     COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 
Chicago  Montreal 


Big  Buyers  Choose 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

Recent  installations  include  tlie  new  Hearst 
Examiner  Biiiidinp,  San  Francisco;  the  Pension 
Afjency  for  the  Washington  District;  the  new 
Ohio  National  Bank,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  addition,  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  other  larce  or- 
ders for  THE  SAFE-CAIJI- 
NET  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  a  result  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  Every 
•  me  of  these  orders  proves  the 
superiority  of  THE  SAFE- 
CABLNET  from  every  view 
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bility. 
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befriended  by  the  cannibals,  rushed  into  the 
fray  with  his  automatic  pistol,  while  his 
whooping,  yelling  friends  fought  with  blow- 
guns,  clubs,  and  poisoned  arrows.  Lange 
saw  one  fiendish-looking  cannibal  crush 
the  life  out  of  three  Peruvians.  As  for  the 
Ariierican,  he  had  no  chance  to  use  his  pis- 
tol until  a  Peruvian,  waving  a  bloody 
machete,  rushed  at  him,  when  he  fired  three 
bullets  through  the  would-be  assailant's 
head.  All  the  Peruvians  were  slain,  and 
then  followed  a  feast  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  cannibal  Chief  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  allow  Lange  to  depart.  His  guest 
was  given  a  public  demonstration  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  Avas  held  by  the 
tribe,  after  which  he  was  rowed  down 
the  Rio  Branco  to  its  junction  with  the 
Itecoahy.  From  there  he  went  to  an  out- 
post of  Da  Silva's  rubber  plantation.  A 
few  days  later,  he  boarded  a  British  steamer 
on  the  Amazon  and  started  back  to  New 
York. 


THE   LAST   OF   "  PLUMMER'S   GANG" 

' '  pLUMMER'S  gang"  was  one  of  the 
■*■  worst  bands  of  organized  outlaws 
that  ever  infested  the  Far  West  in  the 
early  days  of  gold-seeking.  They  operated 
as  road-agents  on  highways  leading  out  of 
Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and  other  mining- 
towns  in  that  region.  It  was  in  the  early 
sixties  and  public  peace-officers  were 
powerless  to  cope  with  the  criminals.  Real- 
izing the  necessity  of  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  courageous  and  peace- 
loving  citizens  organized  themselves  into 
a  secret  band  of  Vigilantes,  and  busied 
themselves  with  apprehending  and  ending 
all  of  Plummer's  gang.  Nathaniel  P.  Lang- 
ford,  who  lived  in  that  region  in  those 
days,  has  WTitten  a  history  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Vigilantes,  to  restore  and  preserve 
order.  His  book  is  called  "  Vigilante  Days 
and  Ways"  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co).  One 
of  his  most  interesting  chapters  deals 
with  the  capture  and  execution  of  Bill 
Hunter,  the  last  of  the  Virginia  City 
bandits.     He  says: 

Soon  after  the  transactions  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter,  the  Virginia  City  Vigil- 
antes were  informed  that  Bill  Hunter  had 
been  seen  in  the  Gallatin  Valley.  It  was 
reported  that  he  sought  a  covert  among 
the  rocks  and  brush,  where  he  remained 
during  the  day,  stealing  out  at  night  and 
seeking  food  among  the  scattered  settlers, 
as  he  could  find  it.  His  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Gallatin  River.  A  number 
of  the  Vigilantes,  under  the  pretense  of 
joining  the  Barney  Hughes  stampede  to  a 
new  placer  discovery,  left  Virginia  City, 
and  scoured  the  country  for  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles  or  more,  in  search  of  the  missing 
ruffian.  Hunter  was  discovered  during 
this  search. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  he  wa.s 
at  the  spot  indicated,  four  resolute  men  at 
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ONE  of  her  first  cares  is  to  see  about 
her  little  granddaughter's  teeth. 
Naturally  so. 

Her  own  teeth  are  perfect — good  as 
ever — and  she  knows  what  that  has  meant, 
more  and  more  with  passing  years,  in 
health,  good. looks,  well  being. 

"1  use  Dr.  Lyon's  Tooth   Powder  night  and 
morning.     Mama  taught  me  to." 

"Yes,  dear,  just  as  I  taught  your  Mama  to, 
and  just  as  my  Mama  taught  me." 

With  millions  of  the  best  families  it  is  a  tra- 
dition to  use 
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prepared  for  almost  half  a  century 
by  a   doctor    of    dental    surgery. 

Three  generations  have 
been  brought  up  to  its  use 
with  increasing  faith.  It  hcis 
an  honorable  place  apart  from 
ordinary  tooth  preparations. 
The  best  dentists  prescribe  it 
as  they  have  always  done. 

Because  Dr.  Lyon's  is  a 
perfect  dentifrice  in  POW- 
DER FORM,  having  no 
gelatine,  glucose,  glycerine,  or 
honey  to  leave  sticky  masses 
between  the  teeth  to  encourage 
decay.  It  cleanses  and  polishes 
the  teeth,  removes  discolora- 
tion and  tartar  WITHOUT 
CHEMICAL  ACTION, 
and  imparts  a  natural  fragrance 
tothebreath.  Use  it  thoroughly 
night  and  morning — above  all  at  nigbl 

What  Dr.  Lyon's  does  not  do  should  be 
entrusted  only  to  your  dentist  to  do. 
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tation. Sold  onlyin  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 
JOHN  I.  BIIOVVN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 
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once  voluntered  to  go  in  pursuit  of,  cap- 
ture, and  execute  him.  Their  route  lay 
across  two  heavy  divides,  and  required 
about  sixty  miles  of  hurried  traveling. 
The  first  day  they  crossed  the  divide  be- 
tween the  Pas-sam-a-ri  and  the  Madison, 
camping  that  night  on  the  bank  of  the 
latter  river,  which  they  had  forded  with 
great  difficulty.  The  weather  was  intense- 
ly cold,  and  their  blankets  afforded  but 
feeble  protection  against  it.  They  built  a 
large  camp-fire,  and  lay  down  a.s  near  to  it 
as  safety  would  permit.  One  of  their  num- 
ber spread  his  blankets  on  the  slope  of  a 
little  hillock  next  the  fire,  and  during  the 
night  slipt  down  until  his  feet  encountered 
the  hot  embers.  The  weather  increased  in 
severity  the  next  day,  during  most  of  which 
the  Vigilantes  rode  through  a  fierce  moun- 
tain snow-storm,  wth  the  wdnd  directly 
in  their  faces.  At  two  o'clock  p.m.  they 
halted  for  supper  at  the  Milk  ranch,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
expected  to  find  the  fugitive.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  man  whom  they  employed 
here,  they  then  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  pace, 
the  storm  gathering  in  fury  as  they  pro- 
gressed. At  midnight  they  drew  up  near 
a  lone  cabin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rocky  jungle  where  their  game  had  taken 
cover. 

"  This  storm  has  certainly  routed  him," 
said  one  of  the  Vigilantes.  "  Ten  to  one, 
we  bag  him  in  the  cabin." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  another.  "He 
would  not  suspect  danger  in  such  weather. 
It  will  save  us  a  heap  of  trouble." 

One  of  the  men  tapped  loudly  at  the 
cabin-door.  Opening  it  slowly,  a  look  of 
amazement  stole  over  the  features  of  the 
inmate  as  he  surveyed  the  company  of  six 
mounted,  armed  men. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  one,  saluting 
him. 

"  Don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not," 
growled  the  man,  evidently  suspicious  that 
a  visit  at  so  late  an  hour  meant  mischief. 

"  Build  us  a  fire,  man,"  said  the  Vigil- 
ante. "  We  are  nearly  frozen,  and  this  is 
the  only  place  of  shelter  from  this  storm 
for  many  miles.  Surely  you  won't  play 
the  churl  to  a  party  of  weather-bound 
prospectors." 

Reassured  by  this  hearty  reproof  for  his 
seeming  unkindness,  the  man  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  genial 
fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  which  the 
party  enjoyed  thoroughly.  Glancing  curi- 
ously around  the  little  room,  the  Vigilantes 
discovered  that  it  contained  three  occu- 
pants besides  themselves.  Placing  their 
guns  and  pistols  in  convenient  position, 
and  stationing  a  sentinel  to  keep  watch 
and  feed  the  fire,  the  men  spread  their 
blankets  on  the  clay  surface  of  the  enclo- 
sure, and  in  a  few  moments  were  locked  in 
sleep,  careful,  however,  first  to  satisfy  the 
eager  curiosity  of  their  entertainers  by  a 
brief  conversation  about  mining,  stampe- 
ding, prospecting,  etc.,  and  leading  them  to 
believe  that  they  were  a  party  of  miners 
returning  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition. 

Fatigued  with  the  ride  and  exj)osure  of 
the  two  previous  days,  the  Vigilantes  slept 
until  a  late  hour  the  next  morning.  Two 
of  the  occupants  of  the  cabin  rose  at  the 
same  time.  The  other,  entirely  enveloped 
in  blankets,  kept  up  a  prolonged  snore, 
who.se  deep  bass  signified  that  he  was  wrapt 
in  profound  slumber.  The  Vigilantes,  con- 
triving to  keep  four  of   their   number   in 


Many  Multigraphs 
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It  turns  out  as  many  typewritten  sheets  in  an  hoi:'-  as 
your  stenographer  could  pound  out  in  a  month  on  an 
ordinary  typewriter. 

It  does  real  printing  at  the  rate  of  1200  to  5000  sheets  an 
hour — without  the  fuss  and  muss  of  the  printing-press. 
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Write  the  Printers'  Ink  Publishing 
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TOLSTOY  on  SHAKESPEARE 

An  intensely  interesting  little  volume,  in  which 
Tolstoy  gives  his  candid  opinion  of  what  he  calls 
Shakespeare's  much  overrated  genius.  Ji.oo  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  J3d  St.,  N.  Y. 
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You — And  Your 
Written  Speech 

Years  of  honest  manufacturing,  of 
business  dealings,  have  given  you  a 
certain  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  which  is  a  vital  cash  asset. 

So  long  as  you  deal  personally  with 
your  fellows  you  can  easily  convey 
this  feeling  of  business  pride. 


Look  for  the 
"EAGLE  A" 
Water-Mark 


It's  a 
Good 
Habit 


^Then  of  necessity  your  transactions  are 
reduced  to  writing  paper — just  at  that  mo- 
ment you  need  every  ounce  of  power  you 
can  g^et. 

Just  at  that  moment — 
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AMERICAN     WRITING     PAPER     COMPANY 
26  Main  Street  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Aak    your    Printer    or    Lithographer  to    show  you 
samples  of  "  EAGLE  A"  Bond  Papers. 
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the  cabin,  while  making  preparations  to 
depart,  soon  had  their  horses  saddled ;  but 
when  all  was  ready,  one  of  them  inquired 
in  a  careless  tone: 

"  Who  is  the  man  that  sleeps  so 
soundly?  " 

"  I  don't  know  him,"  said  the  host. 

"  When  did  he  come  here?  " 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  snow-storm, 
two  days  ago.  He  came  in  and  asked  per- 
mission to  remain  here  until  it  was  over." 

"  Perhaps  it's  an  acquaintance.  Won't 
you  describe  him  to  us?  " 

The  man  complied,  by  giving  a  most 
accurate  description  of  Hunter.  No  longer 
in  doubt,  the  Vigilante  went  up  to  the  bed- 
side, and,  in  a  loud  voice,  called  out,  "  Bill 
Hunter  !  " 

Hastily  drawing  the  blanket  from  his 
face,  the  occupant  stared  wildly  out  upon 
the  si.\  armed  men,  asking  in  the  same 
bi-eath: 

"  Who's  there?  " 

Six  shotguns  leveled  at  his  head  an- 
swered the  question. 

"  Give  us  your  revolver,  and  get  up," 
was  the  command.  Hunter  instantly 
complied. 

"  You  are  arrested  as  one  of  Plummer's 
band  of  road-agents." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Hunter,  "  you  will  take 
me  to  Virginia  City."  A  Vigilante  as- 
sented. 

"  What  conveyance  have  you  for  me?  " 

"  There,"  said  one,  pointing  to  a  horse, 
"  is  the  animal  you  must  ride." 

The  prisoner  put  on  his  hat  and  over- 
coat, and  mounted  the  horse.  .Just  as  he 
was  about  to  seize  the  reins,  a  Vigilante 
took  them  from  his  hands,  saying,  with 
affected  suavity, 

"  If  you  please,  I'll  manage  these  for 
you.     You've  only  to  sit  still  and  ride." 

After  the  company  started,  the  robber 
cast  a  suspicious  glance  behind  him,  and 
saw  one  man  following  on  foot.  His  coun- 
tenance fell.  The  expression  told  in 
stronger  language  than  words  that  the 
thought  which  haras.sed  him  was  that  he 
would  not  be  taken  to  Virginia  City. 
About  two  miles  distant  from  the  cabin, 
the  company  drew  up  and  dismounted 
under  a  solitary  tree.  Scraping  away  the 
snow,  they  kindled  a  fire  and  prepared 
their  breakfast,  of  which  the  robber  par- 
took with  them,  and  seemed  to  forget  his 
fears,  and  laughed  and  joked  as  if  no  dan- 
ger were  nigh.  Breakfast  over,  the  Vigil- 
antes held  a  brief  con.sultation  as  to  the 
disposition  which  should  be  made  of  the 
prisoner.  On  putting  the  question  to  vote, 
it  was  decided  by  the  votes  of  all  but 
the  person  who  had  signified  to  Hunter 
that  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Virginia  City, 
that  his  execution  should  take  place 
instantly 

Hunter  was  the  last  of  Plummer's  band 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vigilantes. 
The  man  was  not  destitute  of  redeeming 
qualities.  He  often  worked  hard  in  th(; 
mines  for  the  money  he  lost  at  thejgaming- 
table,  but  in  an  evil  hour  he  joined  Plum- 
mer's gang,  and  aided  in  the  commission 
of  many  infamous  crimes.  In  his  personal 
intercourse  he  was  known  to  perform  many 
kind  acts.  He  admitted,  just  before  his 
death,  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  his  escape  through  the 
pickets  at  Virginia  City  he  was  assist<'d  by 
some  of  the  Vigilantes  who  did  not  credit 
his  guUt.     The  death  of  Hunter  marked 
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the  bloody  close  of  the  reign  of  Plummer's 
band.  He  was  the  last  of  that  terrible 
organization  to  fall  a  victim  to  Vigilante 
justice. 

Mr.  Langford  says  that  the  retribution 
administered  to  the  daring  freebooters  in 
no  way  exceeded  absolute  justice.  When 
they  were  out  of  the  way  the  crack  of  pis- 
tols ceased  and  the  people  felt  safe  to  go 
about  their  business  as  if  they  were  in  any 
Eastern  community. 


WANE  OF  THE  GOULD  DYNASTY 

THE  success  of  the  late  Jay  Gould 
as  a  financial  genius  probably  was  due 
largely  to  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
but  it  seems  that  in  judging  his  family's 
business  capacities  he  made  a  great  mis- 
take, if  we  are  to  believe  Burton  J.  Hen- 
drick,  who  tells  in  McClure's  Magazine  of 
the  passing  of  the  Gould  railroad  dynasty. 
It  was  his  desire  to  have  the  vast  railway 
system  which  he  dominated  remain  intact 
and  be  extended  by  his  heirs,  and  he  made 
his  wiU  accordingly.  Believing  his  eldest 
son,  Greorge  J.,  to  be  a  young  man  of 
unusual  business  ability,  the  great  financier 
directed  that  he  take  the  lead  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  properties.  The  will  pro- 
vided that  George,  Edwin,  Howard,  and 
Helen  Gould  act  as  trustees  of  the  estate, 
Frank  and  Anna,  the  other  two  children, 
being  at  that  time  too  young  for  business 
responsibilities.  Later,  Frank  Gould  suc- 
ceeded his  sister  Helen  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

The  four  sons  elected  themselves  presi- 
dents of  the  railroads  under  their  control, 
and  for  many  years  they  maintained  un- 
questioned supremacy  over  a  vast  and 
fruitful  territory.  Their  railway  "em- 
pire" in  the  early  nineties,  during  the  first 
few  years  after  Jay  Gould  died,  extended 
from  Detroit  in  the  East  to  Ogden  (Utah) 
in  the  West,  and  from  Chicago,  Omaha, 
St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  to  New  Orleans 
and  El  Paso.  Their  Missouri  Pacific  lines 
extended  from  St.  Louis  out  across  Missouri 
and  into  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado, 
bringing  up  at  Pueblo  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rockies;  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
was  their  line  reaching  on  as  far  as  Salt 
Lake  City.  Later  they  built  the  Western 
Pacific,  a  long  line  from  the  Utah  capital 
to  San  Francisco.  The  Iron  Mountain,  the 
Texas  Pacific,  and  the  Southwestern  cob- 
webbed  the  cotton-growing  Southwest, 
with  St.  Louis  as  an  objective  terminal. 
The  Goulds  controlled  not  only  this  great 
railway  system,  but  also  the  New  Yorl< 
elevated  lines  and  the  Western  Union  T<'le- 
graph  Company. 

While  the  three  younger  brothers  par- 
ticipated in  the  management  of  th(!  rail- 
roads, (Jeorge  J.  had  the  last  word  in  all 
disagreements,    and    the   responsibility   of 
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directing  the  business  fell  upon  him.  These 
paragraphs  from  Mr.  Hendriek's  article 
thro^\•  light  upon  some  significant  char- 
acteristics of  the  family  head: 

In  1892,  when  Jay  Gould  died,  the 
opinion  of  Wall  Street  hardly  indorsed  the 
judgment  of  this  remarkable  will.  George 
Gould  was  yoimg, — onlj-  twenty-eight, — 
retiring  in  disposition,  soft-voiced,  un- 
aggressive, and  consequently  not  widely 
kno^\•n.  It  was  generally  believed,  how- 
ever, thit  he  was  no  idler,  that  he  aspired 
to  earn  a  reputation  for  himself,  and  that, 
in  particular,  he  was  ambitious  of  removing 
the  stigma  from  the  Gould  name.  Tlie 
outside  public  probably  knew  him  best 
for  hi  romantic  marriage  to  Miss  Edith 
Kingdon,  a  charming  New  York  actress  of 
high  personal  character.  There  was  a 
general  disposition  to  "give  the  young 
chap  a  chance,"  a  feeling  heightened  by 
the  serious  interest  which  he  soon  mani- 
fested in  his  railroad  properties. 

In  these  early  days  George  Gould  reg- 
ularly made  trips  over  his  roads ;  he  formed 
important  and  useful  banking  alliances  in 
Wall  Street;  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  reorganization  of  other  lines,  and  even 
made  large  plans  for  the  extension  of  his 
own  interests.  In  1899  or  1900  the  finan- 
cial district  had  revised  its  early  estimate 
and  had  l)egun  to  look  upon  George  Gould 
as  the  future  dictator  of  the  railroad  situa- 
tion. About  this  time,  however,  he  began 
to  manifest  less  promising  traits.  "So- 
ciety," with  all  its  distractions,  now  laid 
heavy  claims  upon  his  attention. 

The  portals  of  New  York's  exclusive 
society  circle,  which  had  been  closed  to  his 
father,  were  opened  to  George  Gould  and 
his  family;  and  then  came  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  for  fine  houses,  himting- 
pre.serves,  and  la\'ish  entertainments  which 
were  the  talk  of  two  continents.  Mr. 
Gould  gave  much  of  his  time  to  yachting 
trips,  polo- playing,  and  other  sports  and 
recreation  .  He  managed  his  business 
much  of  the  time  by  long-distance  com- 
munication. We  quote  further  from  Mr. 
Hendrick: 

Undoubtedly,  George  Gould's  inatten- 
tion to  business  in  recent  years  has  been, 
in  no  small  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  good  father;  that  he  wished  to  exercise 
and  associate  with  his  growing  sons,  and, 
being  a  rich  man,  he  has  been  able  to 
choose  between  home  life  and  office  work. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  always  been  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  delegating  his  official 
pow(  r.  He  developed  the  habit  of  suddenly 
going  to  Europe  and  leaving  nobody  behind 
with  authority  to  make  a  business  m()^'e. 
If  his  subordinates  assumed  such  authorit\' 
during  his  absence,  they  frequently  suf- 
fered the  humiliation  of  having  their  ideas 
ove. rul(3d.  Gould,  from  tht!  first,  mani- 
fested the  family  characteristic  of  looking 
upcn  the  Gould  railroads  as  family  per- 
quisites. "Ram.sey,  can't  I  own  my  own 
property  as  I  want  to?"  he  once  testily 
remarked  to  the  president  of  the  Wabash, 
who  had  entered  a  protest  against  certain 
of  his  acts. 

As  a  rule  the  subordinates  of  the  Goulds 
have  not  been  the  country's  ablest  rail- 
road men,  and  the  reason  for  this  is,  sasy 
Mr.  Hendrick,  that  George  Gould's  official 
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headquarters  were  supposed  to  be  at  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  but 
the  actual  offices  were  in  whatever  city 
he  happened  to  be.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  personnel  of  his  department  chiefs 
should  be  more  or  less  demoralized  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.  Mr.  Hendriek  refers  to 
him  as  the  Hamlet  of  the  railroad  situation : 

Had  Gould  been  an  aggressive,  masterful 
person,  he  might,  in  spite  of  these  some- 
what demoralizing  surroundings,  have  made 
his  mark.  On  the  contrary,  his  preeminent 
characteristic  is  indecision  of  character. 
He  by  no  means  lacks  ability;  he  is  capable 
of  forming  great,  even  grandiose  plans;  he 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  dreamer,  but  he  lacks 
the  physical  force,  the  "nerve,"  to  see  his 
operations  through.  According  to  the  Wall 
Street  estimate,  he  is  always  saying  one 
thing  and  doing  another;  the  last  per- 
suasive talker  who  gets  his  ear  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  one  who  carries  the  day. 
Naturally  suspicious,  and  never  sure  of 
himself,  he  labors  undet  the  impression 
that  some  one  is  trying  to  overreach  him, 
that  certain  Wall  Street  interests  are  "out 
to  get"  him,  and  in  every  biisiness  deal  he 
feels  himself  perpetually  anabushed.  In 
his  early  days  Gould  had  e.xcellent  banking 
connections;  in  the  last  few  years  he  has 
been  unable  to  establish  any  permanent 
associations.  He  does  business  with  one 
house  to-day,  with  another  to-morrow,  and 
consequently  he  is  on  bad  terms  with 
practically  all.  In  the  last  few  years 
George  Gould  has  been  a  solitary  figure — 
the  Hamlet  of  the  railroad  world;  a  man 
of  paralyzed  action,  making  no  progress 
toward  his  goal,  distrusted  by  aU  his 
associates,  and  even  more  distrustful  of 
himself. 

Edwin  Gould  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
steady  purpose,  but  he  has  never  par- 
ticipated conspicuously  in  the  management 
of  the  Gould  roads.  Frank  and  Howard 
Gould  have  been  known  principally  for 
their  inattention  to  business  and  their 
domestic  troubles.  Their  sister  Anna's 
marriage  to  Count  Boni  de  Castellane,  his 
wasting  of  millions  of  Gould  money,  and 
the  divorce  decree  that  freed  her  from  him 
formed  another  unfortunate  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  family.  Helen  Gould  has 
been  the  bright  particular  star  of  the 
family,  and  her  influence  as  a  philan- 
thropist has  been  widely  felt;  but  she  has 
never  had  much  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  family's  railroad  properties. 

The  personal  expenses  of  the  family 
necessitated  the  extraction  of  regular  divi- 
dends from  their  railway  and  telegraph 
companies,  and  while  taking  out  the  divi- 
dends, the  Goulds  failed  to  keep  up  a  high 
standard  of  public  service.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  New  York  elevated  lines 
was  scandalous  and  the  service  of  the 
Western  Union  grew  to  be  so  poor  and  the 
company  so  impoverished  that  the  Goulds 
had  to  surrender  control  to  the  American 
Telephone  Company.  And  the  railroads 
were  neglected  in  the  same  way;  the  tracks 
and  trains  were  allowed  to  lapse  into  a 
state  of  disrepair  and  (xtmpeting  lines  got 
most  of  the  trafiBc. 


Expansion 
Progress,  Efficiency 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  consolidation,  on  March 
1st,  of  the  sales  organizations  in  America  of  the  three 
leading  and  standard  makes  of  typewriters,  the 

Remington 

Smith  Premier 

Monarch 

This  one  greater  unit  under  a  single  executive  control  is  the 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

the  Greatest  Typewriter  Organization  in  the  World. 

This  consolidation  affords  our  customers  an  unrivaled  variety 
of  product — tliree  distinct  makes  of  typewriters,  each  of  a  different 
type  and  each  the  best  of  its  kind.  Our  regular  typewriters,  billing 
typewriters,  wide  carriage  typewriters,  adding  and  subtracting 
typewriters,  etc.,  cover  every  conceivable  requirement  of  the 
typewriter  user. 

It  insures  to  every  present  owner  or  future  purchaser  of 
Remington,  Monarch,  or  Smith  Premier  Typewriters  the  best,  the 
most  complete,  the  most  far-reaching,  the  most  efficient  service 
ever  provided  to  users  of  the  writing  machine. 

Remington   Typewriter   Company 

(Incorporated) 

NEW     YORK    AND    EVERYWHERE 


Don't  Pare  Corns 
With  Steel 


This  cut  shows  a  corn  with  the 
pointed  end  digging  into  the  nerves. 

Paring  that  corn  talces  ofiE  just  the 
top  layers,  and  a  few  da)'S  brings 
them  bacli. 

If  you  pare  too  deep,  or  the  blade 
slips  a  trifle,  it  means  an  infection. 
And  blood  poison  often  results. 

That  is  a  useless,  old-fashioned, 
dangerous  way  to  treat  corns. 

How  to  End  Them 

A  Blue-jay  plaster— applied  in  a 
jiffy — means  the  end  of  the  corn,  root 
and  branch. 


The  pain  stops  instantly.  Then  the 
B  &  B  wax  gently  loosens  the  corn. 
In  two  days  the  whole  corn  comes  out. 

No  pain,  no  sore- 
ness. You  apply  the 
plaster,  then  forget 
the  corn.  In  48 
hours  it  is  ended  for- 
ever. 

Nothing  ever  in- 
vented does  what 
Blue- jay  does  for 
corns.  Millions  of 
people  have  found 
this  out. 

Won't  you? 


A  In  the  picture  Is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.    It  loosens  the  corn. 
B  protects  the  corn,  stopping  the  pain  at  once. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.    It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue=jay  Corn  Plasters 

At  Druggista — 15c  and  25c  per  package 
Sample  Mailed  Free.    Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dreasinga,  etc 
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"A  LITTLE  BOOK 

ABOUT  ROSES" 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  PERIOD 

Tnfts  College,  .\/ttss. 

'■  Vour  catalogue.  Just  received,  is  -worth  some 
whole  volunus  c«  account  of  its  concise  and  com- 
plete directions  on  the  culture  of  the  Rose,  and  I 
U'orks  on  floriculture.'" 

G.  W.BULLARD. 


cncn  a  good  many 


Farmers  5^'  Merchants  Bank.  Catoosa,  Okla. 

•'  Your  rose  catalogue  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen . 
It  is  a  ivork  of  a>-t  and  the  iltustrations  are  true 
likenesses  of  the  varieties  thc\  represent.  If  I 
had  had  a  copy  of  your  '  LITTLE  BOOK''  -uhen 
I  first  began  to  groiu  roses  and  adopted  if  for  my 
guide.  Iivouldha-e  saved  myself  many  disap- 
pointments and  much  expense."     .-i.  E.  HENRY. 

114  Ruth-en  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
'■  Thank  you  many  times  for  your  charming 
'  Little  Book  About  Rote*. '  It  is  a  delight  every 
moment  from  an  cr  to  Ciner.  and  is  exactly  7i/iat 
I  need.  I  haie  ail  7f inter  been  reading  hooks  07i 
the  Rose  and  rose  culture,  and  while  I  have  re- 
ceived much  and  varied  information,  nothing  has 
so  completely  suited  me  —  telling  me  so  plainly 
what  I  desire — as  your  little  book." 

(Mrs.)  CAROLINE   /..  S117ET. 

Can  you  afford  to  miss  this  ? 

It's  tent  free  to  intending  buyers  to  any  one, 
without  oblisation  to  purchase,  |for  ten  cent*  in 
coin  or  itamps. 

GEORGE  H.PETERSON,  fJu^J^n.j. 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 


WIZARD  Brand  PniTeriteJ  Sheep JMannre 

'•  is  wonderfully  effective — economical  and 
convenient — superior  to  bone  or  chemicals 
for  home  fertilizing.     It  makes 

A  Beautiful 
LAWN  and  QARDEN 


hfcausi'  It  is  natui-e's  bost  fertil- 
izer 111  conceiitiTjU'd  t'oiiu — is 
tinequnllod  for  lawns — flowers — 
vt'jfetables— trees— fruits  —  mead- 
ow and  (^ralD  land. 

tfi  yi  00  P*''  large  barrel  freight 
S'4^^^    paid  east  of  Omaha— cash 

with  order.  Ask  for  quan- 
tity prices  and  interesting  lx>oklet. 

The  Pnlverized  Mannre  Co. 

1  41  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

I*ii»r4  tran4  n  loM  by  firsl-eiiss  Sleduneo 


•'-'ONE  \  . 

^STABLE    J 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  AlBSnst  (ar  I91j  hnsZJi  puces  with  msnr 
colored  plat«9  of  fowl;,  true  to  life  It  tells  sll 
sl)Out  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remediee.  All  atwut  Ineuhntora,  thsir 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  i>oultry 
kouses  and  how  to  huild  them-    It's  an  encyclo- 

rtia  of  rhu'kendom     You  noed  it.    Onir  IBs. 
C.  SHOKMAKfR,  Bos  90H.  irecport,   III. 


^  This  Beaatiiul 

\"5?\  Plant  Book-Free 

Printed  in  Colors 

Ton  need  this  book  whether  yon  have  a 
city  lot  or  a  large  country  lionie.  SugKeBta 
Dew  and  iinoitual  trees, Blinibs and  old-iasb- 
K^ncd  i;ardi-n  ilowers,  whicb  will  make  yonr 
garden  diBtuctiTe, 

Mcchans' ^^S^^cll- 

are  Tlgorona— hardy — dependable  groweri. 
hai'kwl  by  tirty-eight  years  of  hortli-ul- 
tnral  eiix'rtence.      lie  sure  to  get  tbia 
valual>li-  ti'xik— a  re'jiieel  lirings  it. 
TH0UA8  IfEEHAN  d  SONS 
Oriymai'rr/i  <<  f  MaUou  Marvel* 
B«z  He-  68,  Oermantown,  Pa. 


And  wlxile  the  Goulds  were  ."star\T[ng" 
their  roads,  one  of  the  greatest  railroad 
powers  the  world  ever  saw  was  rising  up  to 
harass  them  at  every  turn.  In  1897,  the 
Harrinian-Kuhn-Loeb- Rockefeller  combi- 
nation reorganized  and  rehabilitated  the 
Uiuon  Pacific  Railroad,  a  road  which  de- 
pended upon  the  same  traffic-territor.y  as 
the  Missouri  Pacific.  The  late  E.  H. 
Harriman  devoted  his  time  and  $250,000,- 
000  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  parallels  the  Missouri  Pacific,  while 
George  Gould  spent  little  time  and  monej' 
to  improve  his  lines.  Harriman  was 
looked  down  upon  at  the  beginning;  Gould 
was  at  that  time  by  far  the  more  important 
railroad  man.  The  two  became  interested 
in  the  same  corporations,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  they  disagreed  and  began  to 
wage  war  against  each  other.  The  late 
C.  P.  Huntington,  who  controlled  the 
Southern  Pacific  lines,  divided  the  traffic 
equally  between  the  Gould  and  Harriman 
roads,  and  so  long  as  he  lived  George 
Gould  was  able  to  make  money  with  the 
IVIissouri  Pacific;  but  shortly  after  Hun- 
tington's death,  in  1900,  Harriman  got 
control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  refused 
to  divide  the  traffic  from  Ogden  eastward. 
Gould  had  refused  to  make  concessions  to 
Harriman  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  traffic  over  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  and  now  it  was  time  for 
Harriman  to  strike  back.  All  exchanges  of 
business  were  cut  off  by  Gould's  com- 
petitor, and  then  Gould  began  to  build 
new  lines  and  purchase  old  ones. 

Gould  decided  to  extend  his  lines  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  the  first  important  step 
was  the  construction  of  the  Western  Pacific 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco.  In 
the  East  he  was  to  extend  the  system  from 
Toledo  to  Baltimore,  and  to  attack  the 
Pennsylvania's  Gibraltar — Pittsburg.  He 
resolved  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  which  other 
railroad  men  had  dreamed  for  years.  The 
first  train  over  the  Western  Pacific  ran 
into  San  Francisco  in  1910,  after  long 
delays  in  the  construction  of  the  road. 
Gould  got  control  of  the  Erie  for  a  while, 
spent  many  millions  building  an  extension 
into  PittsV)urg  without  really  hurting  com- 
peting lines,  and  took  over  the  Western 
Maryland  in  an  effort  to  reach  Baltimore. 
Gould's  former  backers  in  New  York  were 
estranged  and  went  over  to  Harriman,  and 
(Jould  had  to  borrow  $20,000,000  from  the 
Equitable  Life,  which  was  soon  spent  on 
the  Pittsburg  enterprise. 


120,000  BABY  CHICKS  &^^?h 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

GUARANTEED  HATCHING  EGGS 

THE  INGLESIDE  FARMS  COMPANY,   fHORNDS.'!;  knnS 
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These  books  free 
to  owners  of  homes 


Yon  want  the  best  plants,  trees 
and  shrubs  —  the  best  kinds 
and  the  best  specimens.  At 
Biltmore  Nursery,  favorable 
natural  conditions  are  utilized 
by  skill  and  care  to  produce 
plants  of  extraordinary  vigor. 
Biltmore  Nursery  has  published 
four  books  —  one  free  to  any 
home-owner  who  expects  to 
order  this  year. 

"HARDY    GARDEN    FLOWERS." 

Many  pleasing  forms  of  hardy 
garden  planting;  descriptions 
full  and  complete. 

"FLOWERING  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS."  Many  trees  and 
shrub^iproducing  showy  blos- 
soms;'pictures  and  text  give 
numerous  useful  ideas. 

"THE  IRIS  CATALOG."  i6  large 
pages,  handsomely  illustrated; 
accurate  descriptions. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY   CATALOG. 

A  guide  to  the  cultivated  plants 
of  North  America.  iq6  large 
pages,  freely  illustrated. 

Ask  us  for  the  book  you  need. 
Edition   limited — write  today. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY 
Box  1339.  Biltmore.  N.  C. 


TO  CLOSE  OUT      AiffovCR: 

our  large  stock  of  2    Vl-ortS 
and 3 year  old  trees.      VfiWOWL. 
vre  offer  bis:  reductions  on  all  ^ 
Grades.    Send  today  for  cat- 
aloe  with  revised  prices. 
Ornamental  Treea, 
Shrubs,  Rosea. 
Grover  Nursery  Co. 
69  Trust  Bids.  Rochester  J4.Y. 


CATALPA 


Tree 


True  to  Name.    Ten 

vour  money  back  for  all 


times  yo 

trees  that  prove  not  true  spe- 
ciosa.    Also  Catalpa  seed.    I  have  Cypress  Trees,  the 
most  beautiful  tree  in  the  world. 
H.  C.  ROGERS.  Box  26.  Mcciianicsburg.  OMo 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  contains  200  oages. 
72  varieties  pure  bred,  62  c<ilored  plates. 
Many  other  illustrations,  descriptions.  Incu- 
bators and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all  stock 
and  eggs.  How  to  raise  and  make  hens  lay. 
Get  my  plans.  They  all  flay  it's  great— this 
book— only  I."!  cents.     Price  list  free. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  15,  Rheems,  Fa. 


f  n#Ac4  Rraralr   "Pralltabia •■•«iHry,~ 

AjatCSt  mM\9\f^  120  pages  plain,  prac- 
tical facts,160  beautiful  half  tones.  Tells  how  you 
can  succeed  with  poultry.     Tells  about  bie  poul- 
try farm.    4S  pure.bred  varieties.   Lowest  prices, 
towls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  sent  for  5  cents.— 

BEBRT'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Boi  55,  Clarinda.  I«7 


Water  Supply. 

wherever  you  want  It  at  low  coet  trom 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  the 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 


Tour  monty  back  If  It  fklts.    Th»t  ia  our  wtittonfiwr- 

,ftDi7  to  yoo.    Oosta  llttl*,  MLf<op«r- 

•tine,  Do  repftlrs.     Writ*  fbr  prie* 

ftnd  FREE  BUOK,  oont«iiilDgbalpfttl 

Wftt«r  Supplj  SufgcBtions. 

Powers  Specialty  C** 

2140  Trinity  BIdg.,       Now  Yorfc,  H,  Y, 


MichcUs 


A  wonderful 
new  shrub. 
Planted  in 
April,  it  bears 


Everblooming  [«"g«pikesof 
Butterfly  Bush 


agrant,  clar- 
et-colored 
blossom  s — 
perfuming  your  garden  from  June  till  snow  flies. 


Strong  plants,  5oc.  each,  3  for  $1.25, 
$5.00  per  dozen,  $35.00  per  hundred, 
prepaid.  Fully  described  in  our 
196-page  catalog— A*"^  on  request. 
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In  attempting  to  push  his  way  into  the 
traffic  stronghold  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Gould  found  all  the  allied  forces 
of  that  great  system  turned  against  him. 
The  late  A.  J.  Cassatt,  then  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  had  the  Western  Union 
telegraph  poles  on  his  right  of  way  chopped 
down,  and  the  final  result  was  the  sale  of 
the  Western  Union.  And  after  Gould  had 
spent  .$45,000,000  for  control  of  crippled 
old  lines  and  for  the  construction  of  new 
ones,  he  found  himself  hampered  on  all 
sides  and  unable  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
fight  against  Harriman  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  costly  Wabash-Pittsburg  line 
got  little  traffic,  and  the  Western  Maryland 
became  bankrupt.  One  by  one,  the  rail- 
roads controlled  by  Gould  were  given  up 
until  it  came  to  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
James  Speyer  came  to  Gould's  rescue  and 
helped  him  save  this  road  from  his  old 
enemies,  but  he  exacted  the  stipulation 
that  a  new  president,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Speyer  &  Company,  should 
control. 

Mr.  Hendrick  concludes: 

And  so  George  Gould,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  apparently  turned  the  tables  upon 
the  enemy.  He  elected  a  new  Gould  board 
of  directors,  James  Speyer  taking  the  place 
occupied  by  a  representative  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Company.  This  coup,  however, 
hardly  represented  a  triumph  in  which  a 
really  ambitious,  energetic  man  would  take 
much  satisfaction.  Technically,  perhaps, 
Gould  still  controls  the  Missouri  Pacific; 
in  reality  he  does  not.  B.  F.  Bush,  the  new 
president,  manages  the  road  in  absolute 
independence  of  the  Gould  family.  The 
slightest  attempt  to  restore  the  old  Gould 
despotism  would  be  disastrous  to  even  the 
nominal  power  it  still  retains.  Exceed- 
ingly rich  the  Goulds  may  be;   but,  unless 


some  genius  should  arise  in  the  third  gen- 
eration, their  influence  as  a  railroad  power 
will  grow  slighter  and  sMghter.  It  is  per- 
haps not  strange  that  certain  observers 
should  see  in  their  humiliation  the  work- 
ings of  the  ''money  trust."  The  real 
explanation,  however,  is  more  simple.  It 
is  found  in  the  character  of  th(i  Goulds 
themselves.  The  complex  forces  control- 
ling modern  American  industrialism  have 
proved  too  much  for  them. 


CLEANING   UP   A   STATE 

'1^0  stand  up  before  one's  own  State  and 
-■■  tell  it  that  it  is  dirty  and  that  it  is  a 
dirty  State  because  its  people  are  dirty, 
and  then  in  two  years  force  the  whole  com- 
monwealth literally  to  wash  up,  may  seem 
like  a  Herculean  task,  but  it  is  just  what 
Dr.  Oscar  Dowling  has  accomplished  in 
easy-going  but  awakening  Louisiana.  Per- 
,haps  there  are  other  States  just  as  bad,  or 
worse,  that  haven't  awakened  yet.  And, 
strange  to  say,  Louisiana  did  not  resent  the 
accusation.  Its  people  were  shocked,  but 
Dr.  Dowling  was  so  earnest  and  had  so 
much  tangible,  visible  evidence  to  back  up 
his  statement,  that  they  not  only  admitted 
the  truth  of  it,  but  began  to  negotiate  with 
the  soap-dealers,  so  to  speak.  Dr.  Dowling 
is  president  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  his  campaign  for  cleanliness 
and  better  sanitation  began  when  he  was 
elected  a  little  less  than  two  years  ago.  He 
started  out  by  appealing  to  the  people's 
pride  as  well  as  by  telling  them  that  they 
were  in  general  a  dirty  people.  He  said 
other  States  thought  of  Louisiana  as  the 
home  of  swamps,  mosquitoes,  and  fevers; 
that  Louisiana  deserved  the  bad  reputa-  i 


DREERS 

GARDEN  BOOK 


;««w-i«r«««nc»mi. 


You  Can 
Easily  Grow 

the  most  beautiful 
flowers  and  furnish 
your  table  with  delic- 
ious vegetables,  if  you 
will  follow  the  simple 
directions  in 

Dreer's 
Garden    Book 

THIS  is  not  a  mere 
catalogue,  with  a 
list  of  seeds,  but  a 
comprehensive  w^ork  on  gardening,  with 
directions  for  growing  practically  every 
plant  and  vegetable  that  has  been  found 
dependable. 

A  valuable  book  for  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional. Contains  288  pages,  1000  photo-repro- 
ductions, 4  color  pages,  and  6  duotone  plates. 
Sent  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication 


DREER'8  ORCHID-FLOWERED  SWEET  PEAS- 
the  finest  of  all  with  immease  wavy  flowers  in 
sprays  of  3  and  4  blossoms  each.  Jast  as  easy  to 
grow  as  the  common  sorts.  Our  mixture  contains 
a  full  range  of  colors.  10  cents  per  package — 15 
cents  per  ounce,  40  cents  per  1-4  pound.  GARDEN 
BOOK  FREE  WITH  EACH  ORDER. 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 


71  i  riieNtniit  M  . 
Pbiladelphia.l'a. 


Mow  Your  Hedge  b 


Quicker 
etter 

The  Uniqup  Hedge  Trimmer  does  i*,  in  U  the  time  it  takes 
with  shears.     No  skill  necessary  to  operate.    Blades 
cut  both  open ingtTnd  closing.  Mows  a  13-in. swath. 


The  Unique 
"P^    Combined  Hedge 
Trimmer  and  Cutter 


has  extra  cutting  tooth 
which  cuts  individual 
twigsupto,'V-inch  indi- 
ameter.  besides  blades 
for  mowing  the  hedge. 
Either  tool  sent  ei- 
pressprepaidon  receipt 
of  95.00  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  U.  S.  Money  refunded  it  dissatisfied  after 
one  week's  trial.     Refer  to  an.v  bank  in  Philadelphia 

Send/ur  Free  Booklet.  "SUCCESS  WITH  HEDGES:' 
FOUNTAIN  CUTLERT  CO..  2407  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Actual  Sixm 


St.  Regis  Everbearing 

Th»  Rampbarry  for  the  Million  and  tho 
Millionaire.    ' '  There 'm  Mllllona  In  It." 

Vou  can  now  have  wonderful  rasplx-rrics  from 
June  to  Octolx-r  by  setting  out  the  plants 
this  .spring. 

St,  Regi.s  produces  continuously  from  June  to 
Ocfofcer— heavy  crops  of  lar^e,  luscious,  sugary 
Ix-rries  of  bright  crimson. 

Itt  tammer  and  autunyn  crop*  do  not  consist 
of  a  few  scattered  berries,  but  good  to  heavy 
pickings  all  the  time.  One  party  who  had  a 
small  pat<h.  say  14  an  a<Tc,  picked  and  sliippc<l 
from  it  two  or  three  pickings  each  week  for  four 
months  and  his  profits  were  enormous. 

firows  successfully  in  any  .soil  — endures  with- 
out  injury   heat,  drought  and  .severest   cold. 
Catalogue  free 


rapid,  symmetrical 
spreading  boughs  ; 


Grow 
Chestnuts 
Like  This 
For  Profit 

The   trees    are    hardy, 
growth  ;  luxuriant  foliage  : 
clean  trunk  :  stateliness. 

The.se  Qualities  combined  and  developed  by 
science  to  a  degree  that  closely  borders  perfec- 
tion, in   the  new 

SOBER  PARAGON 

Mammoth,  Sweet  Chestnut 

Crop,   Kail     of    1911,    briiught   .fl^.ooo,    orchard 
only  9  years  old. 
The  only  large  sweet  chestnut  in  the  world. 

Bears  the  second  year.  The  nuts  average  I  to  i 
inches  in  diameter. 

United  .SUites  Nomologist,  C.  H.  Brackett,  says: 

"It  is  of  large  .size,  line  appearance  and  ex- 
cellent flavor." 

Testimony  from  growers,  commission  mer- 
chants. Forestry  Kxperls,  etc..  given  in  ouf 
free    booklet. 

own  cx<-lusiveconlrolof  the 

SoIht    Paragon.      T  h  i  s 

copyrightiKl  metal  seal  is 

ittached  to  e>ery  genuine  tree. 


Mantura  Pecans 
Large  Hutm—Paper  Shell 

Hardy  Acclimated  Pecan 
Trees  for  Planting  in      \ 
Northern  States 

Here  are  Pecan  Trees  which  will  thrive  in 
Northern  States — pr<KlucinK  as  prolilicalb  and 
as  i)rolitat)ly  as  any  Southern  Pecans. 

I'ccan  Orchards  pay  far  bigger  pr<)lit.s  jht 
a»Te   than   wheat   or  corn. 

.\  shade  tree  of  wondrous  iH-auty,  long  the  prideof 
thc.South.nniy  now  :ulornanv  Northern  landscape. 

We  control    li\e      ariclies  of  hardy  trees   In-st 
suited  for  Northern  planting.       The.sc  have  with 
stiHKl  ti'niiK'rature   far  tH'low   zero. — never  Iven 
known  to  "winterkill."     .^ucces-sful   iu  almost 
any  soil.     B<-gin  tn-aring  in  .<|to  5  years. 

Catalogue  free. 


GLEN  BROTHERS,  Glenwood  Nursery  (Est^d  1866),  1901  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Warmth  at 

lower  costs 


Cozily  warmed  rooms  at  break- 
fast time  —  all  rooms  softly 
wanned  early  and  late,  day  and 
night — make  the  best  conditions 
for  domestic  peace  and  comfort. 
Even  warmth  with  fuel  economy 
are  insured  by  the 

s^#^8n  Regitherm 

It  goes  on  the  wall  of  a  living-room; 
you  turn  an  indicator  hand  to  the  exact 
degree  of  warmth  wanted  in  all  rooms. 

The  REGITHERM  device  communicates  mo- 
tion (without  wind-up,  electricity  or  dia- 
phragms I  to  the  dampers  of  Boiler  or  Furnace 
in  cellar.  It  operates  by  the  "everlasting" 
Sylphon  bellows  principle — none  others  have 
it.  Under  REGITHERM  control  you  keep 
the  fire-pot  full  of  coal;  then,  instead  of  fluc- 
tuations— fierce  firing  and  overheated  rooms 
followed  by  an  exhausted  fire  and  cold 
rooms — you  have  an  evenly  warmed  house 
all  over,  day  and  night.  The  REGITHERM 
is  a  fine  investment — soon  pays  for  itself  in 
cutting  off  coal  wastes;  no  parts  to  wear 
out;  lasts  a  lifetime. 

ricate  us  both  by  writinj;  to-day  for  our  (ree  booklet. 

"New  Heat- 
ing Aids:" 
fu!i  of  infor- 
mation about 
the  KECI- 
THERM, 
and  our 
Norwall  Air 
\'alves  and 
S  y  I  p  h  c)  n 
I'acklessKa 
diatorValv's 
which  save 
work.  coal 
and  damage 
to  walls. 
Jlonrs,  or 
carpets. 

p:RIGANgADIATOR(;0A\PANY 

Write  Department  Q  CHICAGO 

M  ik.  fi  .,1  lUEAI.  Bullrrs  and  AMERICAN  Radiators      I 
P  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^    ^  ^1 


VENUS 


PERFEXT 
PENCILS 


To  prove  to  i/«h   tlic  RUprrior  (lunlity  of 

'•Vpiiuh"  Perfect  IViicili   wi>   will  khihI 

you  rumple  pencil  free  if  you  will  write 

us  on  \our  letter- head.      A«.k  for  hard. 

soft  or  medium.  '1  he  lead  of  " V«'nu»»'' 

is  silky  Hmooih,  >et  It    '\h  Bfi    tlrin    it 

does  not  bre.ik  in  use  or  when  Hhitrp. 

ened.         .Makr-s    dark,     even,     non- 

smudginx  tnnrk.      Kanily  erased.  17 

hiack    Kr'datii>n«.   and    2    copiiiiK 

.\bwiluti-h     Kuaranteed  Write 

AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 

223  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York 

177  ly.w<-r  rinpt-ai   It. .ml.   l<.n'l..n.  KilK 

Price  10c  each  at  dealers  everywhen-. 


VENUS 


PERFECT 
PENCILS 


THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 

tion;  and  that  the  reason  was  not  its  loca- 
tion on  the  map,  but  dirt — just  plain  dirt. 
The  death-rate  was  high,  much  of  the  milk 
the  people  used  came  from  mangj%  sickly 
cows  iri  lilthy  dairies,  meat  was  handled 
without  any  regard  for  real  cleanliness, 
markets,  stores,  and  private  premises  were 
filthy  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  sanitary 
conditions  generally  were  not  consiSered  as 
anything  more  serious  than  an  unnecessary- 
fad.  Dr.  Dowling  went  to  work  as  if  he 
meant  business.  Knowing  that  the  circu- 
lation of  bulletins  and  other  literature  and 
the  delivering  of  speeches  in  centers  of 
population  would  not  accomplish  the  do- 
sired  result,  he  went  personally  to  the  peo- 
ple with  his  gospel  of  cleanliness,  backed 
by  the  police  power  of  the  State.  He  asked 
the  railroads  of  the  State  for  two  cars  to  be 
used  as  an  exhibition  train,  and  the  rail- 
roads ga\'e  him  three  cars  and  took  care  of 
the  train  until  he  was  through  with  it.  The 
tour  lasted  seven  months.  Seven  thousand 
miles  were  covered,  660  lectures  delivered 
to  120,000  people,  and  2,500  inspections 
made.  Our  authority  for  this  is  Henry 
Oyen,  writing  in  The  World's  Work.  We 
continue  by  quoting  Mr.  Oyen's  article: 

It  was  one  shocked  community  after  an- 
other— with  rare  exceptions — until  the 
tour  ended,  and  with  the  shock  came  the 
desired  awakening.  After  putting  in  the 
day  looking  over  a  town,  Dowling  would 
stand  up  in  the  evening  and  say:  "  To-day 
I  inspected  your  town.  John  Jones's  dairy 
is  bad.  Bill  Smith's  butcher-shop  is  vile, 
Tom  Johnson's  restaurant  is  rotten.  Your 
jail  is  impossible,  and  your  schoolhouse  un- 
fit to  hou.se  children.  I  wouldn't  care  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  if  an  epidemic 
should  break  out  here,  which  it  is  likely  to 
do,  if  conditions  remain  as  they  are." 

The  Lake  Charles  Press  said,  after  the 
tour  had  been  in  progress  a  few  weeks, 
"  Dr.  Dowling  has  visited  twenty  parishes 
and  inspected  fifty-two  towns,  each  of 
which  he  <;lassified  as  '  bad,'  '  worse,'  or 
'  the  Hmit,'  as  the  case  might  be." 

There  are  few  towns  that  did  not  find 
some  such  classification.  The  Donaldson- 
ville  Chief,  after  the  train's  visit,  said: 
"  Donaldsonville  got  hers  from  the  doctor. 
Dr.  Dowling  didn't  quite  denounce  Donald- 
sonville as  a  desert  of  dirt.  For  the  few 
oases,  dear  doc,  many  thanks.  Well,  the 
schoolhouse  was  clean,  anyway." 

As  the  tour  progressed  and  the  news  of 
Dowling's  denunciation  became  known, 
local  papers  began  to  carry  such  warnings : 

"  The  Health  Train  is  coming  on  April 
6.     This  will  give  us  time  to  clean  up." 

At  one  town  the  doctor  upon  his  arrival 
said  to  the  mayor:  "  Don't  you  want  to 
clean  up  your  town?  " 

"  Why,  doctor,"  was  the  reply,  "  we've 
been  cleaning  for  a  week." 

The  dirty  condition  of  a  public  building 
was  pointed  out  to  its  old-time  caretaker. 

"  Dr.  Dowling,  suh,"  said  he,  "  your 
ideas  on  cleanliness,  suh,  differ  from 
mine." 

A  baker  in  a  small  town  was  found  at 
his  dough  with  his  hands  and  undershirt 
in  hardly  presentable  condition. 
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Buy  your  Diamond  $ 

Direct  from  the  Impbrter  at 


Sold KUhder  a  ilegai  Guarantee? 


Those  Middlemen  Add  Nothing  to  the  Value 

of  a  diamond,  but  they  do  add  many 
dollars  to  the  price.  Why  pay  $150  per 
carat,  and  more,  to  retail  jewelers  when 
you  can  buy  direct  from  the  importer  at 

$97.50  per  carat? 

The  Wonderful  Basch  Plan 

also    means    absolute    safety. 

Send  no  money — no  deposit  or 

references  required!  We  send 

you  any  diamond  for  your 

^examination  and  approval, 

entirely   at    our  expense, 

I  without  obligating  you  to 

purchase. 

THE  GREATEST  FEATURE 

-,,^  ^       of  the  Basch  Plan  is  our  Le- 

An    mn^ii       i*^    gal   Contract    Guarantee    to 


Ba.-^ch  14k  solid 
gold  Solitaire 
Eneapement  Ring. 
compilete  with  one- 
half-carat  Diamond, 
$48.75.  Complete  . 
with  1-carat 
Diamond. 
$101.2! 


pie  of  the  \raiue8        refund  the  full  purchase  price 

Di^Snd  BSSkfc*)  »t  ?"y  t™e.  less  1070.  thus  en- 

abhns  our   customers    to    get 

their  money  out  of  their  diamond  investments 

at  a  moment's  notice.  Full  price  allowed  in  ex- 
change. Carat  weight,  quality  arid  value 
guaranteed,  in  writing. 


Wrfe  Today  fbr  the  Biseh  Diamond  BSbk-?FliJEE) ; 


contains  complete  information  about  how  we 
shipanydiamond  without  payment  of  money, 
and  all  about  our  wonderful  Legal  Guarantee. 
You  cannot  buy  a   diamond  intelligently  without   it. 

LRae^fl     Sit    ^f%       Diamond  Importers 
■    ^«l»*»ll     Ol    \*%3m     Established  33   Years 

Dept.  N335,  S.  State  St.,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Tliese   trade 

GLU 

Kidney  and  Liver 

and  ill* 

Rich  in  Protei 


:ery    pacRag* 

lET  FOR 
DIABETICS 


^amatisni,  Obesity 

Uric  Acid 

.eading  grocen 


This  product  has  a  field  of  Its  own,  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  oiu:  Cresco  Flour 
and  Special  Dietetic  Food.  Its  value  will  be 
recognized  at  once  by  the  medical  profession 
and  their  patients. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ami/Md 


INSTANTO' 

LIGHTING 
SYSTEMS  . 


[Change  from  IMC. P.  to  2C.  P.  in  n  jifly.  The] 
most  up-t<t-date  and  eoniplfte  lighting  eystem  1 
on  the  market.  Beautiful  fixtures  for  the  home.  I 
Attractive  high  candle  power,  inverted  area  for  I 
storea,  halls,  etc.  Best  proposition  for  agents 
Write  today  for  terma  and  torritory.Catalogf  ree. 
SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.,  2;<l  Znd  SI.,  ANN  «R80R.MICII. 


Take  the  best  tooth-powder  eve 
made — Make  it  a  little   better- 
Then  add  Oxygen— That'sCALOX, 
the  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

The  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  says  : 

'It  may  be  confidently  asserted  tliat 
Calox  is  the  only  dentifrice  that  will  ster- 
ilize the  mouth  and  arrest  decay  without 
injury  to  the  soft  tissues.  It  is  the  most 
scientific  tooth  jfowder  which  the  labora- 
!nry  has  yet  produced  " 

\  Sample  and  Booklet 

jtec  on  le^ucsl 

All  Druggists,  25c. 

Ask/or  Ihe 
Calox  Toolh  Brush,  35c. 

McKesson  &  robbins 


NEW  YORK 
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"  Hadn't  you  better  wash  up  and  change 
shirts?  "  suggested  the  doctor. 

"  Yessuh,"  said  the  man,  proudly.  "  To- 
night's the  night." 

Few  men  could  have  waged  such  a  cam- 
paign against  such  conditions  without  in- 
curring the  enmity  of  the  towns  assailed. 
But  Dowling  damned  them  in  a  way  to  win 
their  friendship. 

In  one  place  the  doctor  remonstrated 
with  a  dairyman  for  currying  his  horse  at 
the  door  of  his  mjlk-room. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  doctor,"  said  he. 
"  We  get  all  that  out  when  we  strain  the 
milk." 

It  was  up-hill  fighting  against  such  igno- 
rance, but  Dowling  would  not  be  denied. 

"  Clean  up  or  shut  up,"  he  told  dirty 
merchants  and  dairymen.  One  man,  at 
least,  shut  up  his  business.  The  rest 
cleaned  up. 

In  Madison  Parish  he  condemned  the 
almshouse  as  a  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages  unfit 
to  house  cattle  in. 

"  I  would  rather  have  my  life  crusht 
out  by  slow  torture,"  said  he,  "  than  have 
to  stay  in  your  almshouse.  You  remodel  it 
and  have  it  cleaned  up  or  I'll  have  it  torn 
down." 

His  orders  were  obeyed. 

At  one  town  he  found  the  jail  impossible. 

"  You  clean  that  place  up  or  you'll  have 
to  turn  your  prisoners  loose.  You  can't 
keep  such  a  filthy,  disease-breeding  place 
in  this  State." 

The  jail  was  cleaned  up. 

"  There's  no  way  of  stopping  that  man," 
said  an  Alexandria  citizen.  "  He's  just 
bound  to  have  his  way." 

He  began  to  have  his  way  after  he  had 
made  it  clear  that  he  would  have  it  in  spite 
of  good-natured  opposition  and  careless- 
ness. When  this  lesson  had  been  firmly 
hammered  home  by  a  few  choice  examples, 
'  the  towns  began  to  fall  in  with  the  doctor's 
line  of  thinking. 

In  one  town  the  mayor  stept  forth  and 
said :  "  This  town  was  once  the  pride  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  noted  for  its 
(deanliness,  but  we've  been  in  debt.  Givt 
us  a  few  weeks  and  we'll  show  you  that  we 
know  what  a  really  clean  town  is." 

Another  place,  Oakdale,  had  itself  in- 
corporated in  order  to  acquire  the  authority 
to  regulate  conditions. 

"  First  thing  we  know,"  said  a  country 
editor,  "  we'll  all  be  ashamed  to  be  caught 
dirty." 

Dowling  had  thoroughly  awakened  the 
State  that  had  been  dirty  and  didn't  care. 

Dr.  Dowling  is  a  marvel  in  accomplish- 
ment, Mr.  Oyen  tells  us.  At  his  office  in 
New  Orleans  he  does  .so  much  work  that 
he  makes  the  less  strenuous  natives  gasp. 
Here  is  a  glimpse  of  his  personality: 

He  is  a  big  man  physically,  and  nobody 
has  yet  seen  him  tired.  He  tramps  all  day 
in  the  rain,  inspecting  dairies  and  comes 
homt!  ready  to  make  a  couple  of  red-hot 
speeches.  He  picks  up  children  and  rides 
them  on  his  shoulder,  then  goes  forth  and 
damns  their  fathers  for  keeping  dirty  stores 
that  may  make  children  ill.  He  is  one  of 
the  happiest  men  and  one  of  the  busiest. 
But  he  is  serious  about  it  all.  His  manner 
shows  the  kind  of  fight  he  has  enlisted  in. 
It  is  not  a  merry  campaign  of  publicity. 
It  is  a  stern,  serious  fight  for  civilization. 


HOW  quickly  the  average  man  can  tell,  when 
he  sees  a  new  season's  style,  whether  it  is 
extreme  or  bears  the  mark  of  good  taste ! 


Correct  Styles  for  Men** 


owe  their  populcirity  to  the  fact  that  they  cire  the  accepted  steindard 
of  style.  And  behind  that  fine  style  is  the  best  quality  you  can  buy 
at  the  price.  Your  tvn^^cw'aidejm'  represents  full  hat  value — a 
vjJue  guaranteed  to  you.  We  stand  behind  the  dealer  in  giving 
you  a  binding  assurance  of  satisfaction. 

Prices  S3,  $4  and  $S.  At  your  dealer' a,  or  if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  for  Spring  and  Sammer  Style  Book  R,  and  we  will  fill  your  order 
direct  from  factory  if  you  indicate  style  wanted  and  give  hat  size, 
your  height,  weight  and  waist  measure.    Add  2Sc  to  cover  expressage. 


We  are  Makers  of  the 


Celebrated  $3  Hat 


Factories : 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  Canada 
Straw  Hat  Factory: 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Hawes.voiifial 

A"  INCORPORATED  ^^ 


Offices  and  Sales- 
rooms : 

1178  Broadway 
New  York 

48  Summer  Street 
Boston 


Panama 
Factory : 

Neiv  York 


HcnviT  Power   Huil.linj     Driyton     (V      lliivlijlit.  .Hlnou.-h. nit  with  rnit.-.l  SI.'.T  Sasli . 

UNITED  STEEL  SASH  MAKE  INTERIORS  BRIGHT  AS  DAY 

A  dayiiglu  factory  is  a  cost  saver.  Men  work  better  aiid  lio  better  work,  with 
less  waste  of  time  and  material. 

United  Steel  Sash  are  proof  against  storm  and  fire,  cutting  insurance,  eliminating 
danger  from  accidents,  making  sanitary  factories,  with  contented  workmen.  Ever>' 
foot  of  floor  space  in  a  daylight  factory  is  available. 

United  Steel  Sash  are  made  of  solid  steel,  unweakened  by  cutting  or  punch- 
ing,   have    unit-wide  ventilators,   absolutely  weatherproofed   by    double      ^^ 
circular-contact  joints.    They  come  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  for  windows, 
monitors,  partitions,  doors,  etc. 

The  United  .Steel  CataloR  will  give  yon  valuable  details  and  su^eestions  that  will  help 
you  in  your  building.     Sent  free  il  you  write  us  al)oul  your  building. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,  736  Trusted  Concrete  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


^iSj^^r 
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Your  DealerWill  Tell  You 

That  Tuto  Horns  Sell  Faster 

Than  Any  Other  Horn 


not  becauso  tliey  only  cost  $25.00  for  any  fin- 
ish and  complete  equipment  for  installing  but 
-  because  The  Tuto  is  the  only  warning  signal 
made  that  has  two  tones— one  low  note  for  regu- 
lar service  use— and  a  loud  note  for  emergency 
purposes— lx>th  ea-sily  and  quickly  operated  by 
pressure  on  the  one  push  button  located  on 
the  steering  \vlu>el  right    uiidcr  thf  thumt). 

TUTO  HORN 

A  Two-Tone  Electric  Horn 

I'ut  a  Tuto  (in  your  car.  It  takes  the  place 
of  the  inadequate  bulb  honi  and  the  loud 
disiigreeable  one  note  ele<-tric  horh.  Again 
it's  the  Ix'st  third  party  liability  insurance  a 
motorist  can  obtain. 

Test  the  TUTO  for  10  Day  Free 

Kill  in  the  Tut<i  Coupon  and  tiike  it  to  your 
dealer.  He  will  put  ,i  Tuto  Horn  on  your  car.  It 
.n>u  are  not  satiHfied.  the  dealer  will  remove  it.  If 
there  is  no  aofessory  dealer  in  your  district  send 
the  Tuto  Coupon  to  us 
and  we  will  arrange  to 
send  you  a  Tuto  for  ten 
dayn'  trial  without  cost- 
ini;  you  one  rent 

In  buyini!  your  new  car 
insist  on  havint;  a  Tuto 
Horn  as  part  of  the 
eriuipment. 

The 
DEAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

245T«ylor  Ave..  Qyria.O. 

"  IjiHtk  for  Dean    irfmre 
<^tuiUty*s  fieen.'* 
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FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  OREGON 

aod  WuhinftoD  Farms  at  not  over  one  third  their  appraised 
v.iliMliiin,  to  rut  the  investor  fi  to  7't  .       Write   for    list. 

I'.ij-i;  Spalding  Bldg. 

Pf>KTLANI>,    OhF.OON 


l^rijfrtaur  ^fiortgajf  Co. 


Portable 

Fireproof 

Garage 


Pruden  System 


Ready  to  Set  Up 

'•f       rfiiiforrtMi 

t  II  tiTloc  king 

unit   cdiiJitrur- 

[  ii'.ii  i«  unlike  any  ntli'T     .\..w.^.<I.    At»*.lnti'ly  flrfprc.*»f.    N*o 

fr»in»-w*irk   nwded       K&Mily  put  up  witli  w  ri-nch  and  ikti-w 

driviT.       For    utrfntfth.     durability    and    aplx-uruiiri;    ranks 

witti  nfilid  maaoiirT       Ideal  aliKi  for  roltaire»,  tUtrru  war^- 

hoiiM>«.  hnnllnir  ludKek.      Iinineiliat*'  Hliipni<-nt«  f  niin  bt'rf'L 


Metal  Shelter  Co., 


5-4;    «.    Water    Street, 
S|.  Paul,  tllnn. 


f   Prtlden  Sjvleni    ItiiiMlnirt 


THE   SPICE   OF   LIFE 

More  Dignified  Now. — "  When  I  was  a 
tiny  boy  with  ringlets,"  said  the  man  with 
little  hair,  ""  they  used  to  call  me  Archie." 

"  I  suppose  now  they  call  you  Archi- 
bald."— Chrislian  Register. 


On  the  Safe  Side. — "  I  just  saw  your 
wife  in  your  neighbor's  auto.  Why  don't 
you  take  her  out  in  yours?  " 

"  Oh,  we've  just  made  our  wills  in  favor 
of  each  other." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Her  Mother's  Daughter. — "  You  must 
not  talk  all  the  time,  Ethel,"  said  the 
mother  who  had  been  interrupted. 

"  When  will  1  be  old  enough  to, 
mama?"  asked  the  little  girl. —  Yonkerti 
Statesman. 


Second  Sight. — "  Mama,  our  governess 
can  .see  in  the  dark." 

■  How  do  you  know  that?  " 

"  I^ast  night  out  in  the  hall  I  heard  her  tell 
Uncle  .Jack  that  he  hadn't  had  a  shave.  "  — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


How  Fame  Comes. — Sckihbler — "  It 
took  me  nearly  ten  years  to  learn  that  I 
couldn't  write  poetry." 

Frikni) — "  Gave  it  up  then,  did  you?  " 
ScKiBBLKH — "  Oh,  no.     By  that  time  I 
had  a  reputation." — Puck. 

The  Changing  West.  —  '  Saw  two  fa- 
mous had  men  come  together  during  my 
trip  West." 

"Both  killed?  " 

"  Nobody  killed.  You  can't  talk  a  man 
to  death."  —  Washington  Herald. 


The  Average. — "  Which  of  these  clocks 
is  right?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  We've  five  clocks. 
When  we  want  to  know  the  time  we  add 
'em  together  and  divide  by  five,  and  even 
then  we're  not  certain." — Punch. 


Not  So  Bad. — Rev.  Silvester  Home  once 
heard  a  Tory  meml)er  of  Parliament  say  in 
praise  of  bishops: 

"  Bishops  are  not  really  stiff  and 
starchy.  There's  a  good  heart  beating 
Ix'low   their  gaiters." — Zion's  Herald. 


Too  Frank.  -"  You  are  workingmen — " 
"  Hooray  !   " 

'■  And  because  you  are  workingmen       " 
"  Hooray  !  " 
"  You  must  work." 
"  Put     him    out !      Put     him     out  !  " 
Til-Hits. 


Two  of  Them. —His  companions  bent 
over  him  with  pitiful  earnestness,  and 
stared  beseechingly  into  his  waxen  features. 
Again  came  the  flutter  of  the  eyelids,  but 
this  time  his  will  mastered  approaching 
death.  His  lips  weakly  struggk'd  to  exe- 
cute his  last  commands,  and  the  friends 
bent  closer  to  hear  the  faltering  whisi)er. 
"  1  am  -gone?  Yes — er — I  know.  Go  to 
Milly.  Tell  her — er — I  died  with — her 
name  on — my  lips;  that  I — er — have  loved 
— her — her  alone — er — always.  And  Bessie 
— tell — er — tell  Bessie  the  same  thing." — 
London  Weekly  Telegraph. 


Artificial  Coloring 

may  make  a  box  of  candy 
look  pretty.  But  the  whole- 
someness  of  such  coloring 
matter  is  a  question  and  it 
surely  does  not  add  to  the 
flavor    or  quality   of  candy. 


Belle  Mead  Sweets 

Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons 

are  first  of  all  ABSOLUTELY  pure— there 
isn't  the  least  suggestion  of  anything  un- 
wholesome about  them — therefore  you  will 
never  find  any  brilliant  pinks,  greens  or 
purples  in  them.  They  are  flavored  with 
natural  fruit,  nuts  and  chocolates,  and  the 
colors  are  only  what  the  natural  colors 
tlius  give  them. 

Belle  Mead  Sweets  are,  moreover,  made 
in  the  cleanest  candy  kitchen  m  the 
world,  of  the  best  materials  that  can  be 
purchased,  and  are  sold  only  in  sealed 
packages  packed  in  our  own  packing  room. 


Send 


$1 


for  a  box  of 

De  Luxe  Chocolates 

and  handsome  booklet. 


Your  money  will  be  returned  if  you  aalc 
for  it.  Druggists  who  are  particular 
about  selling  pure  good*  are  our  asents. 

BELLE  MEAD  SWEETS 

85  West  End  Avenue         Trenton,  N.  J. 


COTTAGES  TO  LEASE 

If  you  have  a  summer  place  that  you  will  not 
occupy  this  year  of  course  you  want  to  rent. 

Now  is  the  Time 

Vour  announcement  in  our  Real  Estate  Direc- 
tory of  April  6th,  13th,  20th  issues  will  meet  the 
timely,  active  interests  of  the  families  of  265,000 
Rated  Business  Men,  Bankers,  Brokers,  Manu- 
facturers, Lawyers,  Physicians,  etc.,  who  weekly 
consult  our  columns  and  are  now  making 
Summer  plans. 

Forms  close  on  March  29th.  Immediate  action 
is,  therefore,  necessary  if  you  wish  to  avail  your- 
self of  this  opportunity. 

Figure  your  msertion  at  the  rate  of  f  i.io  a  line.six 
words  to  the  line,  a  mininuim  of  five  lines  accepted. 

Send  your  remittance  for  one  or  more  insertions. 

No  publisher  can  guarantee  that  every  reader 
will  see  your  advertisement  the  first  time  it  is 
printed,  and  we  recommend  that  you  use  three 
consecutive  insertions. 

Check  must  accompany  order,  and  do  not  delay 
in  forwarding  copy.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you.'  If 
so  send  description  and  full  particulars  and  we 
will  arrange  the  ad»ertisement. 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 
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By  Exercise. — Heck — "  Has  your  wife 
made  her  will?  " 

Peck — "  No,  she's  merely  developed  it." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Frankness. — '"  Did  that  young  mUjii  kiss 
you  last  night?  " 

"  Mother,  do  you  suppose  that  he  came 
all  the  way  up  here  just  to  hear  me  sing?  '" 
—Til-Bits. 


Easily  Answered. — Wife — "  The  doctor 
has  advised  me  to  go  South  for  a  month's 
rest.     The  question  now  is,  where  to  go.  " 

Husband — "  Go  to  another  doctor." — 
Fliegende  Blaelter. 


When  It  Was. — "  Binks  is  a  very  selfish 
man.  There  was  only  one  time  in  his  life 
when  he  showed  an  attachment  for  any  one 
but  himself." 

"  When  was  that?  " 

"  When  he  was  serving  a  term  as  sheriff." 
— Baltimore  American. 


-••  This 
of     an 


The      Sailor's      Chest.— Bobby 

sailor     must     have     been    a    bit 
acrobat." 

Mama—"  Why.  dear?  " 

Bobby — "  Because  the  book  says,  '  Hav- 
ing lit  his  pipe,  he  sat  down  on  his 
chest.'  " — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


In  a  Hurry. — Magistrate — '"  What  is 
the  charge  against  this  old  man?  " 

Officer — "  Stealing  some  brimstone, 
your  Honor.    He  was  caught  in  the  act." 

Magistrate  (to  prisoner) — "  My  aged 
friend,  couldn't  you  have  waited  a  few 
years  longer?"" — Chicago  Tribune. 


Thoughtless. — "'  Your  honor,"  said  the 
arrested  chauffeur,  "  I  tried  to  warn  the 
man,  but  the  horn  would  not  work." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  slacken  speed 
rather  than  run  him  down?  " 

A  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  pris- 
oner. "  That's  one  on  me.  I  never 
thought  of  that." — Houston  Post. 


Test  of  Friendship. — "  1  let  my  house 
furnished,  and  they've  had  measles  there. 
Of  course,  we've  had  the  place  disinfected; 
so  I  suppose  it's  quite  safe.  What  do  vou 
think?  " 

"  I  fancy  it  would  h?  all  right,  dear; 
but  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  safer  to 
lend  it  to  a  friend  first." — Punch, 


-■"Don't    you    think 
ought       to      regulate 


Plenty     To     Do. 

the     Government 
corporations?  " 

"  1  don't  know,"  replied  Senator  Sor- 
ghum; "  sometimes  I  think  a  Government 
official  has  enough  to  do  to  get  elected  to 
a  job  and  hold  on  to  it  without  assu- 
ming any  more  responsibility." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Progress. — "  Mal>el.  you're  wasting  your 
time  with  that  young  Mr.  Poonkley.  1 
don't  think  he  has  any  idea  of  becoming 
serious." 

"  Oh,  mother,  you're  mistaken.  He  told 
me  last  night  that  his  hat  was  in  the  ring. 
All  I've  got  to  do  now  is  show  him  that 
som»'body  else  wants  me." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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The  Sampler 

Shows  the  Fruits  of 
70  Years'  Growth 


b> 


started  in  1 842  to  make  chocolates 
and  confections.     In  1912  they  have  produced 
this  Sampler,  containing  lots  from  ten  of  their  most  praised 
packages — enabling  you  to  pass  judgment  on  many  kinds  of  sweets 
with  utmost  convenience. 
Tipped  in  the  package  is  a  loose  leaf  describing  each  of  the  ten  packages 
that  is  sampled. 

The  Sampler  box  is  covered  with  a  facsimile  sampler  in  the  quzunt  old- 
fashioned  needlework  that  has  become  the  prevailing  new  f2ishion.  All 
women  appreciate  its  exquisite  workmanship. 

You  can  buy  the  Sampler  for  one  dolleu'  at  the  selected  stores  everywhere  that  we  supply,  by 
express,  direct  from  headquarters.  You  can  tell  the  store — usually  it's  the  best  drug  store — 
by  the  sign : 


fAGENCY 


CHOCOLATES 


CONFECTIONS 


Buy  from  your  local  agent.    Where  we  have  no  ageacy  we  will  send 
the  Sampler,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1 .25.    Write  for  a  copy  ot 
our  "List  of  Good  Things,"  describing  and  pricmg  seventy 
sorts  of  sweets  in  sealed  packages. 

STF'/HEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 
PhiUdelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Wliitman  's  Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 


OakRefrige 


Direct  from  Factory 
to  Vser 

The  exterior  is  solid 
oak.      The    food    com- 
partment and  door  are 
lined  with  the  famous 
opal    griass.  7-16-inch 
thick.      "Better    than 
marble."    Opal 
slass   is  the  most 
sanitary  lining  pro- 
duced   by   science. 
It  is  as  easily  wash- 
ed   as    a    pane    of 
glass    Hoiible  re- 
frlgreratlon  from 
every    p»und  ot  ire 
Is  ffl*'en  by  our  exolu- 
sive  svsteni  of  construe-    „  MEASUREMENTS 
tion  Hvt^lit  4&  In.  width  seiD.Drpth 

■il  In.    !»  ('■parity.  100  Ibi. 

The  Wickes  1912  Model 
No.  230,  Only  $31.75 

Conforms  in  every  respect  t->  the  liiull  standards  set  by  Tlie 
Brnn»wick-BBlke-CoUei>derC(.inpany.  nmnufarttirers  for  over 
«0  years  Tlie  namo  back  of  tbis  refrigerator  is  tbe  highest 
insurance  of  its  merit. 

OurMoney-llnck  (iuaranty.  Yourmoney  refund- 
v<l  if  tile  Wickes  is  not  exm-tly  as  represented 

loll  buy  the    M'ickea    litfrigeralor  direct  from    thr 
factorii  at  actual/cwtory  prices. 
Tile  Kxterior— <>orainn.NllverTrliiiiiiecl    d^r 

—same  si/.e  ref  ritfernt<u  .   specially  priced  ^^v 

Send  for  Free  Beautiful  Art  Catalog 

It  shows  y..n  the  facnciis  Wick.'s  Ref rlgcraLo-  f  ,ill  si/.e.— 
inside  and  out.      (Jujir.-uite.-d  and  sold  by 

The  BruntwickBalke-Collender  Co. 

IIMahllkhril  (><pr  tMI  Yearal 
Uept.  ■J.f,  .3-JI-:f.;M  M.tVnIiaHli  .«ve..  <-|ilcnKU 

■•epi.  •i:i.  •.•i».:i.%  M  .  :i-.;iid  m..  :»>»  1  ork 

l»l>-l»^  I.  Sliih   !<>'..  rinrlnnall,  Ohio  i  .'!» 


Thermos 


A  Luxury 
When  Bought 

\A  Necessity 
When  Used 


Thermos  keeps  liquids  steamiDK  hot  for  24 
hours  or  ice  cold  for  "iZ  hours.  It  adds  so 
much  to  life's  comforts,  you  wonder  how 
you  did  without  it.  Thermos  vessels  are 
ideal  tireless  cookers. 

TliiTiiios  Kottlrs  $1  11)1,  Thrrmus  Carafr.s  $j. 
Thermos liiiiirh kit.< and  liuiiiliroii  Hampers  %i.Wi. 
Tlicrmos  liiffef  Pots  $r>.     Tlirrmos  Derantrri  $i. 

\On  tale  at  firit  clat*  dealer* ' 
\\\  genuine  Thermos  articles  have  the  word 
"Thermos"  stamped  on  the  Ks»e.  If  your  dealer 
offers  a  sul>8titute  ftn-  genuine  Thermos,  we  will  ship 
yovi  direct,  express  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price 
if'rite  for  biHtk  illiiatrating  and 
iffscrihing  att  Tfi^'rnios  f>r>uttu'ts. 

American  Thermo*   Bottle   Co. 

Thermos  Building,  New  York  City 

riieriiMix  Uotlle  Co..  I, til. 

Toronto  Canada 
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AM6RICAN  BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

,  TRAV€L€RS'  CH€QU€S 


Uncle  Sam  Accepts 
"A.  B.  A."    Cheques 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  are  the  only 
Travelers'  Cheques  that  can  be 
accepted  under  the  law  by  the 
U.  S.  Collector  of  Customs, 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  identify  you  wher- 
ever you  go.  Hotel  people  are  glad  to 
cash  them  for  guests.  They  are  accepted 
as  willingly  as  gold  by  railways,  steam- 
ship lines  and  shops  generally  in  all 
civilized  countries. 

The  fixed  value  of  each  Cheque  in 
foreign  money  is  plainly  stated.  You 
know  just  how  many  pounds,  guilders, 
marks  or  lire  each  $10,  $20,  $50  or  $100 
Cheque  is  worth. 

It  is  never  necessary  to  carry  large  sums  of 
money,  if  you  have  a  wallet  of  "A.B.A." 
Cheques.  Just  tear  out  a  Cheque,  sign  it, 
and  pay  your  bill. 

Write  to  Bankers  Trust  Company,  Wall  St., 
New  York,  for  information  as  to  where  the 
Cheques  may  be  obtained  in  your  vicinity, 
and  explanatory  booklet,  "The  International 
Exchange  for  Travelers." 


BUY  THeM   FROM  YOUR  OWN    BANK€R 

OR  IF  HC  CANNOT  SUPPLY  THCM   APPLY  TO 
BANKCRS  TRUST  COMPANY,  New  YORK  CITY 


NURSERY  DISCIPLINE 

"  Hints  on  Early  Education  and  Nursery  Discipline" 

izmo,  cloth.     6o  cents. 

FUNK  &.  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,       NEW  YORK 


A  New  Offense. —  '  Bixby  should  be 
arrested  for  erueltv  to  mechanism." 

••Eh!     What  did  he  do?  " 

"  Hid  a  dictograph  in  that  meeting-place 
of  an  afternoon  bridge  club." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Jarred  Him. — Hostess  (pairing  off  the 
guests) — "  Air.  Parvenu,  you  will  please 
take  Miss  Gumwell  out  to  dinner." 

Parvenu — "  Eh  !  Why  I  thought  you 
were  havin"  the  dinner  here  in  the  house." 
—Boston  Transcript. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 


March  1. — Fifteen  hundred  arrests  are  made  in 
London  following  a  riot  of  suffragettes. 

March  2. — Mrs.  EnuneUne  Pankhurst  is  sen- 
tenced to  two  months'  imprisonment  for  lead- 
ing the  London  suffragette  distm-bances. 

March  7.— Roald  Amundsen,  a  Norwegian, 
announces  that  he  has  reached  the  South 
Pole. 

Domestic 

W.'^SHINGTON 

March  1. — A  caucus  of  Democrats  of  the  Hoii.se 
adopts  a  free-sugar  bill  and  an  income-tax  biU 
affecting  annual  incomes  of  $5,000  and  over. 

March  2. — President  Taft  issues  a  proclamation 
directing  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
ply strictly  with  the  neutrality  laws  e-xisting 
between  this  country  and  Mexico  and  warning 
Americans  to  stay  out  of  Mexico  until  there  is 
a  change  in  conditions  there. 

March  ,3. — The  President  makes  a  statement 
outlining  a  plan  for  a  national  board  of  trade 
which  would  advise  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive on  commercial  legislation. 

March  4. — Charges  of  military  brutality  and 
capitalistic  tyranny  are  made  at  a  hearing  on 
the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  textile-mill  strike  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 

March  6. — Lawrence  authorities  testifying  be- 
fore th(^  House  Committee  on  rules  deny 
charges  of  brutality  in  the  treatment  of  strikers 
and  their  families. 

General 

March  .5. — The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
makes  public  an  answer  to  the  Government's 
petition  to  enjoin  the  destruction  of  books  and 
papers,  denying  that  it  had  attempted  to  con- 
ceal or  suppress  evidence. 

March  6. — George  F.  Cotterill,  municipal-owner- 
ship candidate,  is  elected  Mayor  of  Seattle. 


Made  according  to  the  recipe  below  is  de- 
licious for  breakfast  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
or  for  afternoon  tea.  To  get  an  especially 
rich  and  creamy  flavor,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

KKCIPE— Dipsolve  eight  teaspoonfulB  of 
Borileii'.s  l.agle  I'.niiid  Coiulensert  Milk  in  two 
cups  warm  waler.  Add  two  egt's,  one-third 
cup  butter,  one-fonrtli  cup  simar, one  yeast  c».ke 
dissolved  in  the  liquid  when  cool :  Jlourenough 
to  iniike  a  batter  (not  too  siill).  Mixall  with  a 
spoon.  Knise  oveinij;lit.  In  thQitiornlnc  put  in 
pan  and  raise  again.  Wlien  ready  to  putiii  oven, 
brush  over  top  o(  cake  with  sugar  and  water. 
Dot  the  top  with  piei-es  of  t)Utter.  W  ix  one  tea- 
spoontulof  cinnamon  with  half 
a  I  np  of  pranulated  sugar  and 
sprinkle  top  all  over.  Hake  tn 
moderate  oven.  This  makes 
one  Urge  cake. 

Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality  *' 
Est.  1857  New  York 


5^/^  -  6%  -  7% 


It  is  tlie  unquestioned  security 
as  well  as  the  interest  rate — 
6% — that  makes  the  Coupon 
Bonds  furnished  through  our 
Bond  Department  desirable 
investments.  Address  Bond 
Department  "  B." 


^ 


ILE  ISLAND  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  KEY  WEST,  FLORIDA 
CAPITAL $100,000.00 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 
The   Theory  and   Practise  of  Self-Culture. 
By  JULES  PAYOT.Litt.D.,  Ph.D.    448 pages, 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50,  net;  by  mail,  $1.60. 
FL'NK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.    Publishers,    NEW  YORK 


Clcssiried    Coin  iiins 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


LAKGKST  .STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  lor  Catalog  12.5.  Typewriter  Emporium 
1  Kjtab.  1892J.  M-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

P.ATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sena  tKcicn  ior  iree  report  as  to 
paieiitaoiiity.  GUIDE  liOOK.  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  vamabie  List  n(  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  tree  ONE  MILLION 
DOLI-.^RS  (ifiered  tor  one  invention.  Pat- 
enif  IS  advertised  iree  in  World's 

Frf:  e   iree. 

VICl/.v  J    i.VANS&CO.      Washington. 

LAMP-aw  HOURS  OF.  LIGHT  FOR 
I  CENT — Makes  and  bums  its  owngasirom 
kerosene  oil,  which  is  vaporized  by  a  glass 
bulb  burner.  Scientific  wonder  of  the  world. 
I.anips  used  where  people  have  electric 
lights.  Make  it  possible  to  sell  every  house- 
hold. Lamp  made  entirely  of  brass.  Riches 
awaiting  you.  Ru^h  $1  50.  Complete  lamp 
will  be  sent,  charges  paid.  We  guarantee 
lamp  as  above  staled,  or  your  money  returned 
Ttiwn,  county  and  state  agents  wanted. 
I.amp  a  whirlwind  seller.  Pat.  U.  S.  A.  and 
foreign  countries.  New  Pbocbss  Mfg.  Co.. 
Lamp  Room  14.  Salina.  Kansas. 


No  safer  inve.stments  th.in  Western  First 
Farm  Mortgages  netting  6%  collected  and  re- 
mitted free.  .Send  for  descriptive  booklet  "A" 
and  list  of  offerings.  Highest  references.  !<"-. 
J.  Lander  &  Co.,Grand  Forks.N.D.  Kst.1883. 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 

WANTED:  MOTION  PICTURE  PLAY 
WRITERS.  Great  demand.  I5ig  pay. 
We'll  teach  you.     Address 

PICTURE  PLAY  ASSOCIATION, 
San  Francisco 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED. 
You  can  write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail. 
No  experience  needed.  Hig  Demand  and 
good  pay.  Details  free.  Associated  M.  P. 
.SCHOOUS,  673  Sheridan  Road,      CHICAGO. 

POSITION     WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN  of  good  birth  de.sires engage- 
ment as  cortipanion  to  gentleman  in  country 
or  as  traveling  companion.  European  reareci, 
experienced  traveler.  Missions  to  foreign 
countries  undertaken.  J.  Condcnhove,  care 
V.  (Jgris,  500  Shady  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


More  Than  On«  Million  R«a<lerB 

weekly  consult  the  Classified  Columns  of  The 
Literary  Digest  among  which  are  influential 
bankers,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  etc. 
Your  offer  can  be  placed  before  this  vast 
buying  public  at  a  very  nominal  cost — f4.5{i 
and  up  per  week.    Write  us  for  particulars. 


Clcissifiecl    Col  u  mns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  ami  112-p.  Inventors' Guide, KRKK. 
Highest  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  H06  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  .Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  .Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  largest  number  of  successful  clients  is 
our /roft^of  Patents  that  PROTECT.  For 
Facts  about  Prizes.  Rewards,  etc.,  send  8c 
stamps  for  our  new  128-page  book  of  intense 
Interest  to  Inventors.  K.  S.  &  A.  B.  I.acey, 
Dept.  63,  Washington,  D.  C.     Estab.  1869. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  20U  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


STAMPS.    COINS.    ETC. 

Old  Coins  Bought  and  Sold.      Buying  Cata- 
logue, 10  cents;  new    55  page   1912    .Selling 
Catalogue,  to  Collectors  only,  Free. 
WILLIAM    HESSLEIN 
Malley  Building  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


STORY  WRITERS  I  We  sell,  revise,  crit- 
icise and  type  MSS.  Publishers  aiid  sellers 
of  meritorious  books.  We  will  publish  yours. 
Directed  by  successful  author.  Endorsed  by 
leading  editors.  Satisfied  clients  everywhere. 
Write  for  helpful  booklet.  The  Literary 
Bureau,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Philadelphia. 

LITERARY  WORKSHOP 

Criticism.   Revision,  Disposal    of    BOOKS, 

PLAYS,  SHORT  STORIES 

Miss  Deaver 

1  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

BOOKS  and  Brochures  privately  printed; 
copyrighted,  revievys  secuied;  general  ad- 
vertising and  selling  service  for  books. 
MSS.  edited.  SHAKESPEARE  PRESS, 
114  E.  28th  Street,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


.SOUTH EA.STERN  FARM  LANDS  best 
in  the  country.  $Vi  acre  up,  along  South- 
ern Railway  lines.  Congenial  climate,  plenty 
rain,  wonderful  production,  big  profits.  Free 
subscription  ".Southern  Field,"  Booklets 
on  each  state.  M.  V.  RICHARDS,  L.  &  L 
Agent,  So.  Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington,  D.C. 

Monoy-Makine:  Farms 

Throughout  .Seventeen  States.  Tell  us  what 
you  want  and  we  will  tell  you  where  it  is. 
Big  illustrated  catalogue  No.  35  free.  We 
pay  buyers'  fares. 

E,  A,  .STROUT,  Station  14 
47  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


AROUNDth^WORLD 

♦    I  I O    DAYS    - 

S.S.  VICTOR  I A  LUISE 

fumSuHuciso) 
FQ.27.1913, 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

♦  l--tS     BROADWAY.  N.Y. 


J  w  E>  e;  i=»  e: /SI  ii>  e: /^  T     " 

Iround  theWorldTrips 
[NORTH  GERMAN 

I  Italy-Egypt-India 

MODERN  TWIN. 
^CREW  STEAMERSr 

jTKiins"^f^        Luxurious  surround- 

GOOD      I    INGS.  UNEXCELLED  CUISINE; 

TWO       I     LIGHT,  AIRY  CABINS.    UNUSUALLY 

TEARS    ■     LOW  RATES  TO  AUSTRALIA.  NEW 

l$Alft   I  ZEALAND  AND  TASMANIA,  VIA 

■         '"   ■  EUROPE  AND  SUEZ  CANAL. 

\. 

Wfilt  tor 
'Aroand-thfWiirU"  BooklrrO 

Trivclert*  Checks  good  •!!  over 
tlie  World 

lOElRlCHS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts.,  5  Broadway,  N.Y 

1  CtAUSSENIUS  ft  CO.    ALLOWAV  h  CHAMPIOI« 
R.  CAPCU.E,      CCHTRAL  NATIONAL  BA 

una  VBAlKMBaO.  WT     kOUIS 


The  Chautauqua  Way 

To  Norway.  Russia.  Central  Europe.  An  improve- 
ment on  the  best.  Finest  aecoinmodations  and 
service;  comprehensiYc  itineraries:  leadershiji  for 
interpretation  THE  OHAUTAITQUA  TOrUS  ( Inc.), 
BlarqaettA    Bldg^  Chioa^;    Appleton,  Wisronsin. 


GOING  ABROAD?      SAVE  $75 

My  fiity  cent  book  will  tell  you  how  to 

save  $75.     Title 

"  TOURING  EUROPE  ON  $200.00  " 

Frlco  50  ceiitH 

ReT.  Harold  Cooper  S«dalla.  Missouri 


lAUlii  ^.vr^i:"^  lUUno 

1895.    Summer  Tours  to  Europe.    Write  for  Booklets. 
EAOER  TOURS,      308  N.  Charles  St.,      Balto.,  Ud, 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  uri%Ve 

Select  spring  and  summer  tours.  60  to  107  days. 
14th  year.    Illustrated  booklet  witli   maps. 
Johnson  Tours,    210    E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore. 


HIGH  GRADE  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

8i:VI-.I\TKIC;'VTH   IKAR 

Send  fur  illustrated  description 
Ur.  tt.  M.  KUULEK,     7  E.  Foarth  Atp.,  CluetiiiiKti. 


(JnlverNlty  Extension  Tours  to  Europe. 
Scholarly  leadership  by  university  professors;  uni- 
veriity  credit  for  work  done.  Coinfortahle  accom- 
modations ;  low  prices-  The  Chautauqua  Tours(  Inc. ) 
Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago;  Appletun,  WlsconMln. 


Greece  —  Italy 


Sail  March  6,. 16,  27  or  April  9  for  Najjles  to 
meet  our  cruising  yacht  "Athena."  .Sail 
April  27  for  Naples  to  visit  Italy. 

Sfi}d  for  ittustraCed  annonnrrment 

Bureau oriJiiiversity  Travel,  20 Trinity  1*1 . ,  Boston 


Vou  Cnnnot  AITord  to  Onilt 

SWITZERLAND 

troni  lour  <.'«nilnK  Kuro|M'»n  Tour 
If  Vou  wInIi  to  KconoiMlzr. 

Send  for  literature,  including  li.indsomely  il- 
Justnittd  booklets  and  tlie  I  Intel  (iuide. 
They  willassist  you.     ALL  V'K  V.V.. 

HWIHM    FKItKRAL,  it.%ll.KI>.%  l>N 
««l   rinh  Xvr:.  (Dept.  U4)  K4>»  Vurk 


l^ottages  i^amps  Homes 

On  Lake  Champlain, 
Lake  George,  or  in 
the  Adirondacks, 
along  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson. 

A  handy  little  book  giving  all  par- 
ticulars.    Just  issued.    Write 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 
Albany  New  York 


_T-  M  O  U  S  E'S 

Select  Foreign  Tours 

To  all  parts  of  Europe  during 
the  Spring;  and  Summer  months. 
Comprehensive  Itiner.aries.  First 
class    throughout.       Exclusive 

features. 

AL,TlinlI<«IC    TOURS    CO. 

1336  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 


SPRING  TOURS 

April  27  and  May  11 

$485  and  $890  respectively,  with  special  Clark 

features.     Others  later. 
Round  the  World  and  South  America  tours. 
F.  C.  CLARK,   Times  Building,    N.  Y. 


SCAIMDirs/WI/VTN  TRAVEL  eOREAO 

IS  BROADWAy,  CCML.  AGEfNCV.    NE\A' yORK  CITJ» 

01>'A^i>IC   GA/V\ES    STOCKHOUW 


Golden  Rule  Tours  velr 

June  sailings   to    Northern  and   Southern 
ports    includintr    Soiindinavia    and    Russia. 

E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN.  542  W.  124th  St.,  New  York 


EUROPE     AND     ORIENT 

31st  Season^ Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
DIt.  and   iMIt**.  llOWAItl)    S.   PAINE, 
14s  KidKe  Street,  (ilens  Falls,  ti.  T. 


17 ,,______  T—..^-  Wide  choice  of  routes, 

European  1  ours    Cnest     management! 
lowest    prices.     Piirties  limited. 

Annual  Spring  Tour  sails  April  16. 
PIERCE  TOURS,  236  W.  76fh  St..  New  York 


II.VIVERSITY  PKI.VTS 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpiecesof  Art. 
«iie  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
lor  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Dniv. 
Travel.    19  Trinity  PI..    Boston. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

Travel  study  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 

Summer  Toar,  Sail  Jane  20  and  29.  1912 

Expert  leaders,  lecturers,  preparatory  reading 

Address  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua,  N,  ¥. 


4n.i.t.t       IT  I  T  D  /^  D  17        »»oo 
l»ii.i»«  H  U  Ix  V-l  r   t       nnil  up 

TiitUlnp  all  the  prineipal  ploees.  Kooblet  on  requeftt. 

STKAVAUT     &    WOODS 
',163  AVashiiiKtoii  St.,  Uoston,  Mass. 

Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

Fiftli    Season.      Experienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The  Dean  Tonrs,   161A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 


RECREATION  TOURS 

Digressions  into  the  byways.  Walking, 
climbing,  etc.  Nine  ideal  tours  for  men, 
women  and  boys.     I lluitrated  booklet. 

\\V.K\\V.\T\n\    CLl'B 
MetropolUiin  Uulldlngr,       New  York 


EUROPE 


Tours  rte  I^tixe. 

Also,    "  Practical 
Tours."     Select  parties.    A  well-planned  trip 
is  an  education.      .Send  for  itineraries. 
l>eFo«ter  Tours  Co.,  I,t<l.    OHdYear) 
Flutiroik  Ittiildiiii;  ,  New  York 


TO  EUROPE— APRIL  27 

A  W-duy  tour  at  IMKj.  HiieinK  Italy,  Switzoi] 
liiiicl.  Gcrmnny,  lii'lKium,  Franco.  Knxlaud, 
Scotland,     Small  party. 

A  9H-da.%  tour  luoro  incluHive  Rtarts  May  11. 
A  few  vacancieH  with  (»arh. 
FRANK  IC.   CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  Mew  York. 


Travel  and  Report  Directory 


Numerous  Tours.  High- 
est Class.  Personally 
Escorted.  All  Countries. 

Mediterranean 

April  13tb — Italy,  Italian  Lakes,  Switzerland 
May  23 — Grand  Summer   Tour  to   British 
Isles,    Netherlands,    France,    Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Snmmer  Tonrs  to  North  Cape,  Russia, 
British   Isles,   Germany   and   France. 

Special  Swiss  Toar. 
Send  for  European  Tour  Book. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 


EUROPE 

Seventy  Spring  and  Summer 
Tours,  comprising  Tours  de  Luxe 
and  Motor-car  Tours,  and  also 
Vacation  Tours  at  Popular  Prices. 
Frequent  Sailings;  All  Routes  in- 
cluding Mediterranean. 

Programme  of  Tours  de  liuxe 
Around  the  World  now  ready. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,      264  5th   Avenue, 
NEW  YORK 


"The  Best  in  Travel  ' 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

Most  exclusive  arrangements  ;  tours  de 
luxe.     Westward  Sept.  14;  Eastward  Oct. 
6  and  Nov.  16. 
JAPAN— Summer  Tour.    A  brief,  compre- 
hensive tour;  sail  June  28. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  ,    .       ,.     „       ^ 

The  new  travel  world  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  3  months  tour.  Sailing 
Jul.v  6th. 

The  CoUver  Method— The  Best  of  Everything 
Send  for  announcements. 

lO  Trinity  I'Isicf,  Itoston,  Muss 


Europe|Hlif$260. 


Parties  sailing 

April,  May, 

Ju  ne,  Ju  1  y  , 

Best     routes, 
best  management,  best  testimonials.andthe 
lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
The  TEMPLE  TOUES.  8  BeaconSt., Boston.  Mass. 


Economical  All-Expense  European  Tours 

Jiiiie  20,  Julu  S,  Jiilu  e.  Mediterranean. 
Continent,  British  Isles.  Fir^tclass.  .'56 
davs.  $360andup.  J^»/i/S~53day8.*S00.  Avg.:i 
—34  days,  *1^5.    Briti>h  Isles  and  Continent. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  "  A'." 
McCANN'S  TOURS,  1328  Broadway,  New  York 


ENGLISH  TOmiS 

"Auto 


PRIVATE  CARS— Go   Where   You   Please! 
Illustrated  Booklet  Mailed  Free  from 
MOTOR  TOITRlXt;  CO. 

43  Pembroke  Place,  Liverpool,  Kng  (Ciiblos 
"Travelling,  Liverpool")  or  T.  A  C.Bureau, 
:i81t  Fifth  Ave.,  ^ew  York. 

TRAVEL  WITH  DUNNING 

JAPAN.  Marc-h  •.'7,   S-i.l.  27. 

GREECE.  EGYPT.  PALESTINE,  April  10.  .lune  1!^. 

SPRING  TOURS  TO  EUROPE.  Mar.h  311.  April 
Is.  May  ir,;  Spet-ialty.  Spain  and  auto  thri)U);li 
l'yr,'iie,'s  ami  Ti'iiraine.      Book  early. 

SUMMER  TOURS,  Mii?  2.S.  June  «,  li.  W.UKS:. 
•2r..  ■-'«.  ■J7.  Jli,  .Inly  3.  0.  9.  10.  13  Auirust:) 
Specialty. N<irway., Sweden.  Russia.  Uritilh  Isles. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD,  Sept.  27,  W. :  N..v.  16.  K. 

ALGERIA.     EGYPT    AND   PALESTINE,  Jan.. 
K.'l>  ,  UII3.      F<Mirli','iitli  nuiuinl  s.ri.'s 
MOTOR  TOURS   FOR   PRIVATE    PARTIES 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Contrcfatiooal  Buildini  Boston.  Mass. 


9  See  £1 


EUROPE  in  an  AUTO 


ajToTI 


"OK  free  from  railway  trains.  Stop  when 
''-'  and  where  you  please  Visit  historic 
and  picturesque  corners  seldom  reached  by 
ordinary  tourist  methods.  Comfortable 
inns  throughout  Europe  now  cater  es- 
pecially  for  the  ubiquitous  motorist.  Save 
Time,  Bave  Money,  enjoy  more  and  actually 

SEE    EUROPE! 

YA7E  nave  for  Hire  the  best  open  and 
'  cloeed  Motor  Cars  for  British  and 
Continental  Touring  at  the  most  reason* 
able  Inclusive  Tariff  in  Europe.  Litera- 
ture, detailed  itineraries,  with  copy  of 
"Through  Europe  In  an  Auto," 
free  on  request.  Write  ua  about 
everything  to  do  with  Motoring  Abroad  I 

I  The  INTERNATIONAL 
I  AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

I      -^  B6  to  60,  Morning  Post  Buildings, 
I         The    Strand,     London,     England. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

"A  Tour  for  Everybody  " 

$255    to    $850 

Attractive  Spring:  and  SummerTrips  to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Delightful  trips.      Careful  management. 

Thorough  and  economical. 

For  Book  of  European  Tours  address 

306   Washinston    St..    Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York     Phila.     Chicago      Pittsburg 


Detroit 


San  Francisco 


GFEifT 
1912 


Select  limited  parties  Kailins:  June 

28,  66-dav  tour  $43.5. OO;    June 

39,  7a-day  tour  $490.00. 

Highest  class.  Best  hotels  used  through- 
out. Call  or  send  for  copy  our  European  book- 
let describing  above  and  many  other  tours- 

BEEKMAN  TOURIST  COMPANY 

322  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


ANCHOR  LINE 

SGOTLAND  and  IRELAND 

TWIN  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Cauneronia,    Caledonia,    California 

and  Columbia 

Sailing  Every  Saturday  from  New  York 

Time  of  Ocean  Trip,  7  Days 
Splendid  accommodation  ;  excellent  service. 

MODERATE  RATES 
For  general  information,  sailings  for  191'Jand 

rates  address  Dept.  T, 

Henderson  Brothers,       General  Agenti 

17  &  lit  Hroadway,  New  York 


Before  Traveling  to  England 

Send  to 
H.  J.  KKTCH.V.M.  O.ueral  Atient 

Great  Eastern  Hailwayof  England 

'.:OI    V  llrua)lmi,<t ,  .\en    Vork 

lor  Illustrated  Folder  dcHcribinu 
CaTIII'.DKaI,  KOUTK,  llomeH  of  the 
PilKrim  Fathers.  Dic'cenn  and  Tenny- 
son UiHtrict...  AImi  HARWICH  RDI'TK 
to  till'  CONTINKNT  via  HOOK  Oh 
HOI.l.AM)  (HOYAL  mail  KOl'TK. 
Turbine  Steara**r^.  Wlr»'U»»iH  Teic- 
t^raphy.  Sut)utarine  Si||nalltn»{. 

A1»o  >ia    II  VKWIi'lI  an.l  ANTWKKP 
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Special  Announcement 

Easter  Cruise 

From  New  York  April  6th — 1 1  A.M. 
Visiting  the  West  Indies 


and 
the 


Panama  Canal 

upon  the  Modern  Cruising  Steamship 
VICTORIA  LUISE  (16,500 Tons), 
the  largest  steamer  visiting-  the  West 
Indies  this  year,  equipped  with  every 
modern  feature,  including  luxurious 
Russian,  Roman  and  Turkish  Baths. 
Swimming  Pool,  Ballroom,  etc.  The 
Frahm  Anti-rolling  Tanks  of  the 
VICTORIA  LUISE  reduce  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ship  to  a  minimum,  insuring 
absolute  comfort  at  sea. 
Itinerary: 


Arrive 

HAVANA 

Apr. 

9, 

5  P.M. 

From 

a 

11, 

4  P.M. 

Arrive 

COLON 

H, 

8  A.M. 

From 

(( 

15, 

5  P.M. 

Arrive 

Kingston 

17, 

7  A.M. 

From 

<( 

18, 

4  P.M. 

Arrive 

New  York 

22, 

4  P.M. 

16  days,  $150  and  up 

Tourists  in  FLORIDA  and  other 
southern  resorts  may  join  these  crviises 
at  HAVANA. 

Also  Regular  Service  to 

Jamaica,    Panama   Canal,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica. 

Regular  service  Leaving  New  York 
by  5,000-ton  "PRINZ"  and  other 
well-known  steamships  of  the 

ATLAS  SERVICE 
Panama,  $75;  Round  Trip,  $142.50 
Jamaica,  $45;  Round  Trip,    $85.50 

Through  tickets  to  VVest]Coast  Points. 

TOURS  to  the  TROPICS 

Leaving  Weekly  ii  to  30  days.     Inchiditifj 
all  necessary  expenses,  $90  to  $250. 

TWO  IDEAL  CRUISES  Around  the  World 

Nov.  12,  1912  Feb.  27,1913 

(From  New  York)     (From  San  Francisco) 

g,';  VICTORIA  LUISE  ILT 

Duration  each  Cruise  110  days.  Cost 
$650  up.  Includin(jall  necessary  expenses 
aboard  and  ashore. 

SUMMER  CRUISES 

To  the    I>and    of  the   Midnight  Sun. 

Eight  delightful  cruises  during  June,  July 
and  August,  from  Hamburg,  duration  14  to  x6 
days.     Cost  $62.50  and  up. 

Splendid  service,  larpe  steamships  "Vic- 
toria Luise,"  " Kronpnnzessin  Cecilie,"  and 
"  Meteor." 

HAMBURG.  AMERICAN 
LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

BoMon       PittslHircb       St.  Louii 

Pbiladelpbia  Chicago 

San  FranciKO 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  (o  decide  questions  concerning  the  cotiect  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"C.  O.  S.."  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. — "Please 
state  which  i.s  correct.  '  It  happened  on  July  fourth 
[or  four].'  " 

Fernald".s  "Working  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language"  says  on  this  point:  "A  date  written 
in  full  is  exprest  by  an  ordinal  number;  as,  the 
twfnty-fiflh  of  December.  When  figures  are  em- 
ployed for  the  date,  in  modern  usage,  no  indica- 
tion of  the  ordinal  is  written;  as.  December  2o. 
1908.  This,  however,  is  read.  '  December  tucnti/- 
fifth,'  or,  by  very  precise  persons,  '  December  thr 
twenty-fifth.'  " 

"O.  D.."  Denver,  Colo. — "Kindly  state  the 
proper  verb  to  use  in  the  following  sentence,  '  The 
plaintiff  denies  that  the  defendants  or  either  of 
them  has  [or  have]  paid.'  " 

Bullions'  "English  Grammar"  says:  "AVhen 
two  or  more  substances,  taken  separately,  are  of 
different  numbers,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  one 
ne.\t  it,  and  the  plural  subject  is  usually  placed 
next  the  verb;  as,  'Neither  the  captain  nor  the 
sailors  uere  saved ' ;  rarely,  ' Neither  the  sailors 
nor  the  captain  was  saved.'  .  .  .  Tho  sentences 
are  often  formed  according  to  this  rule,  they  are 
generally  harsh  and  inelegant.  It  is  generally 
better  to  put  the  verb  with  the  first  substantive, 
and  repeat  it  with  the  second,  or  to  express  the 
same  idea  by  arranging  the  sentence  differently; 
as.  ...  '  Either  the  captain  uas  to  blame  or  the 
sailors  were.'  " 

"A.  G.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "Kindly  state 
if  there  is  any  justification  for  the  use  of  the  un- 
derlined words  in  the  following  sentences,  all  of 
which  I  quote  from  works  of  good  authors: 
(1)  '.  .  .  White  innocence,  fluttering  helpless  in 
a  gray  shadow.'  (2)  "  "Smudged,  "  she  said 
tragic'  (3)  'The  deductions,  therefore,  appear 
to  have  been  justified  imder  the  very  terms  of  the 
contract  independent  of  the  release.'  " 

Assuming  that  these  are  all  quotations  from 
prose,  it  is  apparent  that  the  adverb,  instead  of 
the  adjective,  should  have  been  used  in  each  of 
the  three  cases. 

"J.  H.  W.,"  Waterbury,  Conn. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  the  use  of  'either'  for  more  than 
two'? " 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  5S0,  defines 
"either"  (conjimction)  as  follows:  "In  one  of 
two  nr  more  cases,  indeterminat'Cly  or  indifferently: 
used  as  a  disjimctive  correlative  introducing  a 
first  alternative,  the  second  and  any  other  being 
preceded  by  or;  as,  either  1  shall  go  or  he  will 
cx)me."  Latham,  the  English  philologist,  says: 
"Few  writers  hesitate  to  use  either  in  what  is 
called  a  triple  alternative;  such  as.  We  must 
either  stay  where  we  are.  proceed,  or  recede." 
"Either"  (adjective)  is  defined  by  the  Standard 
Dictionary  as  follows:  "1.  One  or  the  other  of 
two,  indeterminately  or  indifferently;  as,  either 
horn  of  a  dilemma;  sit  on  either  side.  Either  is 
sometimes  used  loosely  for  any,  referring  to  a 
larger  number  than  two;  as,  either  one  of  the 
seven  .sons.  ...  2.  Each  of  two;  both;  one  and 
the  other  .separately."  The  same  authority  de- 
fines "either"  (pronoun)  as  follows:  "One  of 
two,  indeterminately  or  indifferently;  one  or  the 
other;  as,  either  of  them  might  go."  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  good  u.sage  to  employ 
"either."  as  an  adjective  or  as  a  pronoun,  when 
referring  to  more  than  two.  but  as  a  conjunction 
it  may  correctly  be  so  employed. 

"T.  F.  Q.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Please  state 
whether  the  underlined  word  is  correctly  used  in 
the  following  sentence  in  describing  a  dinner  or 
lunchexin,  'Covers  were  laid  for  eight.'  " 

The  word  is  correctly  used.  (See  the  Standard 
Dictionary,  p.  430,  where  "cover"  in  this  sense 
is  defined  as  "the  table  furniture,  as  plate,  knife, 
and  fork,  napkin,  etc.,  for  one  person;  as,  to  lay 
a  table  with  twenty  covers."  For  an  illustration 
in  literary  usage,  .see  Thackeray,  "Vanity  Fair,  " 
ch.  24,  p.  112:  "  His  cover,  as  we  .said,  was  laid  for 
1  him  in  expectation  of  that  tjTant's  return.") 


You  waste  money  and  get 
poor  light  if  you  use  the  wrong 
shades  or  globes.  ^-iZ/fa  shades 
and  globes  are  best 
tor  almost  every 
purpose. 

They  get  the  most 
value  out  of  the  cur- 
rent you  pay  for; 
they  soften  the 
light;  make  read- 
ing easy  on  the  eves; 
and  they  are  handsome. 

Get  J/ia  from  your  dealer  or  send  for 
our  catalogue  of  every  kind  of  shade  and 
globe  (we  make  them  all)  and  give  us 
your  dealer's  name. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company 

Pittsburgh 


E  u.  U.S.  Put.  Off. 


AGENTS'BiGPWffns 


The  oiily  sti'op- 
pei'  that  strops 
any  razor  dlaf^* 
onally. 

(•iiuniiiteerl 
for  till-. 


_..ropper.autoinatic„- ,,  , 

perf  et't  edge  on  any  razor,  old  style  or  safety, 
Bij  seller.     Every  man  wants  one.     Write 
<iuick  for  terms,  priees  and  territcrv. 
I).  Itrandt  Cutlery  Co.,  84  W.Broadway,N.T. 


U/UCCI      PUAIDC   AWheel  Chair  is  oft^n 
fYnClIL    UnMInO   »»  invalid  s  greatest 
■■    -  —■  — -    eonifort.  Weoitri  over 

7'.  sivlfs  i»f  tli'^s.-  r;isy-  sel f-propellinfj  and  In- 
alid's  RiiUint;  Cliaii's.    with  latest  iniprove- 
nieiits.     Ship  direct    from  factory  to  yon, 
freight  prepaid,  and  sell  on 
THIRTY  DAYS'  TKI.%1. 
!.ihrral    Disi'ovnits   to    all    sending 
]\.r  free  Catalogue  NOW. 

4;ORDO:V  .MFC  CO. 
:(H0  Madron  Ave.  TOLKDO,  O. 


Print  Your  0"wn 


Cards,  circnlars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $o. 
Larger  J18,  Rotary  $60.  Savo  money.  Big  |)rnfit 
printing  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  latalos.  TYVE,  cards,  paper,  Ac. 
THE  I'KESS  CO.,  Merlden.Conneotloiit. 


THIS  IS  NO 
ORDINARY  FLAVOR 

But    something    very    different  —  very  dis- 
tinctive, so  nuuh  so  that  we 
have  called  it 

MAPLEINE 

{The  Flavor  de  tuxe) 

To  distinguish  it  from  all  other  flavors. 

It  contains  no  maple 
sugar  nor  sap,  yet  some 
pronounce  it  similar  to 
maple  while  others  think 
it  is  better. 

Try  it  for  yourself  —  you 
be  the  judge.  Use  it  in 
place  ot  lemon  or  vanilla 
for  custards,  ices,  icings 
and  fillings  for  cakes,  can- 
dies, puddings,  and  above 
all  for  flavoring  white 
sugar  syrup. 

Gfocers  sell  Maplc'ine  35c 
for  2-oz.  bottle  (Cafiada 
50c).  If  yours  does  not, 
write  Dept.  E, 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co. 

Seattle        Washington 
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A  STARTLING  PATENT  DECISION 


IT  IS  NOT  SURPRIZING  that  the  people,  the  press,  and 
Congress  stop  and  Hsten  when  the  assertion  that  a  Supreme 
Court  decision,  "curtails  the  rights  of  society,  reaching  into 
the  home  of  every  man,"  comes,  not  from  one  of  the  militant 
Progressives,  but  from  Chief  Justice  White,  speaking  with  the 
concurrence  of  Justices  Hughes  and  Lamar.  Nor  does  interest 
slacken  while  he  goes  on.  to  affirm  that  "the  interests  of  the 
pubhc  are  greater  than  a  mere  technical  construction  of  the 
patent  laws,"  and  to  confess  that  "my  mind  can  not  shake  off 
the  dread  of  the  vast  extension  of  practises  which  must  come 
from  this  decision."  The  decision  establishes  the  right  of  the 
seller  of  a  patent  mimeograph  machine  to  compel  purchasers  to 
use  in  connection  with  it  only  materials  supplied  by  himself. 
The  case  as  it  came  before  the  court  is  thus  outlined  in  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun: 

"The  firm  of  A.  B.  Dick  &  Company,  of  Chicago,  an  Illinois 
corporation  which  owns  a  patent  on  a  'rotary  mimeograph,' 
brought  suit  against  the  firm  of  Sidney  Henry,  of  New  York, 
for  alleged  contributory  infringement.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  were: 

"The  Illinois  corporation  sold  one  of  its  mimeographs  to 
Christina  B.  Skou,  of  New  York,  and  upon  the  machine  was  in- 
scribed what  purported  to  be  a  hcense  under  which  the  purchaser 
was  entitled  to  use  the  machine.  The  conditions  of  this  license 
were  that  the  purchaser  should  use  only  such  stencils,  paper, 
ink,  and  other  supplies  in  the  operation  of  the  machine  as  were 
manufactured  by  A.  B.  Dick  &  Company,  the  patentees  of  the 
machine. 

"It  was  submitted  that  Miss  Skou  purchased  ink  from  the 
firm  of  Sidney  Henry  that  had  not  been  manufactured  by  the 
Dick  Company  and  in  violation  of  the  license,  and  that  the 
Henry  firm  sold  the  ink  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  being 
purchased  for  use  in  violation  of  the  condition  prescribed  by  the 
license.  [This  ink,  according  to  one  of  the  attorneys  in  the 
case,  was  never  actually  used  on  the  machine,  and  was  offered 
in  evidence  at  the  trial.] 

"The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Second  District  certi- 
fied to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  following  question 
based  on  the  admitted  facts  on  which  an  opinion  was  asked: 

"  'Did  the  acts  of  the  defendants  (Sidney  Henry  et  al.) 
constitute  contributory  infringement  of  the  complainant's 
patents?'" 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  answers  the  question  in 
the  afifirmative  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3,  the  majority  opinion  being 
read  by  Justice  Lurton  and  concurred  in  by  Justices  McKenna, 
Holmes,  and  Van  Devanter,  while  Chief  Justice  White's  start- 
lingly  vigorous  expressions  of  dissent  have  the  concurrence  of 


Justices  Hugh  >s  and  Lamar.  Justice  Day  did  not  sit  in  the  ease, 
and  Justice  Pitney  had  not  then  been  confirmed.  Since  the  full 
bench  consists  of  nine  justices,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  momen- 
tous decision  was  really  handed  down  by  a  minority  of  the  court, 
and  for  that  reason  there  is  some  expectation  that  the  case  will 
be  reheard.    In  his  opinion  Justice  Lvu-ton,  for  the  majority,  says: 

"If  a  patentee  says,  'I  may  suppress  my  patent  if  I  will,  I 
may  make  or  have  made  devices  under  the  patent,  but  I  will 
neither  sell  nor  permit  any  one  to  use  the  patented  things,'  he 
is  within  his  right  and  none  can  complain. 

"But  if  he  says,  'I  wiU  sell  with  the  right  to  use  only  with 
other  things  proper  for  using  with  the  machine,  and  I  will  sell 
at  the  actual  cost  of  machines  to  me,  providing  you  will  agree  to 
use  only  such  articles  as  made  by  me  in  connection  therewth.* 
if  he  chooses  to  take  his  profit  in  this  way,  instead  of  taking  it 
by  the  higher  price  for  the  machines,  has  he  exceeded  his  ex- 
clusive right  to  make,  sell,  and  use  his  patented  machines? 

"The  market  for  the  sale  of  such  articles  to  the  users  of  his 
machines,  which  by  such  a  condition  he  takes  to  himself,  was  a 
market  which  he  alone  created  by  the  making  and  the  sclUng  of 
the  new  invention.  Had  he  kept  his  invention  to  himself  no 
ink  could  have  been  sold  by  others  for  use  upon  machines  em- 
bodying that  invention.  By  selling  it  subject  to  the  restriction 
he  took  nothing  from  others  and  in  no  wise  restricted  their 
legitimate  market." 

"Untold  evils,"  declares  the  Chief  Justice,  however,  would 
follow  this  construction  of  the  patent  laws,  and  he  expresses 
the  hope  that  his  dissenting  opinion  may  serve  as  an  antidote 
to  a  poison  that  might  enter  in  the  future  into  millions  of  trans- 
actions touching  every  phase  of  society.     He  says  in  part; 

"The  ruUng  now  made  in  effect  is  that  the  patentee  has  the 
power  by  contract  to  extend  his  patent  rights  so  as  to  bring 
within  the  claims  of  his  patent  things  which  are  not  embraced 
therein,  thus  virtually  legislating  by  causing  the  patent  laws  to 
cover  subjects  to  which,  without  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  con- 
tract, they  could  not  reach,  the  result  being  not  only  to  multiply 
monopolies  at  the  vn\l  of  the  interested  party,  but  also  to  des- 
troy the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  over  subjects  which  from 
the  beginning  have  been  within  their  authority 

"Every  man  knows  there  are  now  wide-spread  limitations  on 
use  and  price  of  patented  articles.  I  bought  a  razor  some  time 
ago  and  when  I  began  to  use  it  I  found  I  had  infringed  the  pat- 
ent according  to  this  decision  by  paying  the  price  asked,  which 
was  lower  than  that  prescribed  by  the  patentee.  Who  can  pre- 
dict how  far  this  practise  is  going  to  spread  wth  the  sanction 
now  given  by  this  court — that  is,  unless  the  legislative  author- 
ity steps  in  and  stops  it? 

."Take  a  patentee  selling  a  patented  engine.     He  will  now  have 
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the  right  by  contract  to  bring  under  the  patent  laws  all  contracts 
for  coal  or  electricity  used  to  afford  power  to  work  the  machine. 
Take  a  patented  cooking-utensil.  The  power  is  now  recognized 
to  bind  by  contract  one  who  buys  the  utensil  to  use  it  in  connec- 
tion with  no  other  food-supply  but  that  sold  by  the  patentee. 
The  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  They  are  not 
imaginary. 

"If  it  be  that  so  extraordinary  a  power  is  vested  in  the  pat- 
entee, it  should,  like  every  other  power,  be  subject  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  My  mind  can  not  shake  off  the  dread  of  the  vast 
extension  of  practises  which  must  come  from  this  decision. 
Who.  I  submit,  can  put  a  limit  upon  the  monopoly  and  WTong- 
ful  restrictions  which  will  arise  if  by  such  power  a  contract 
otherwise  void  as  against  public  policy  may  be  successfully 
maintained?"  .  _    ^ 

"A  rule  of  ruin,"  instead  of  a  rule  of  reason,  declares  Repre- 
sentative Martin  Littleton,  is  embodied  in  this  decision;  and 
the  Washington  correspondents 
report  t hat  progressive  members 
of  both  houses  denounce  it  as 
^'revolutionary,"  while  the  con- 
servatives join  them  in  a  de- 
mand for  remedial  legislation. 
The  New  York  Press  finds  the 
court's  decision  "shocking  to 
the  intellectual,  if  not  to  the 
moral,  sense,"  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  thinks  the 
Chief  Justice's  picture  of  the  pos- 
sible results'. "entirely  justified." 

"To  most  minds  it  will  seem 
that  if  the  decision  holds  good 
it  will  virtually  nulhfy  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Sherman  Law,"  re- 
marks the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
wliich  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  is  hardly  a  trust  on 
the  whole  list  of  the  organization 
so  termed  coUoquiallj',  that  does 
not  in  some  measure  depend 
on  its  exclusive  control  of  cer- 
tain patents.  The  claim  is  made 
that  restraint  of  trade,  so  far  as 
it  concerns  the  absolute  and  un- 
limited control  of  jiatcnt  rights, 

is  statutory  under  patent  laws,  and  that  such  laws  are  not 
repealed  b\-  the  antitrust  enactment.  This  claim  has  been 
sustained  by  the  District  Court  in  the  shoe-machinery  case.  It 
is  the  -vita!  issue  in  the  so-called  Bathtub  Trust  case.  It  will 
be  th(!  vital  issue  in  the  proceedings  brought  against  the 
Electric  Trust." 

Other  papers  think  that  it  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the 
Government's  cases  against  the  Keystone  Watch  Company, 
the  Coaster  Brake  Trust,  and  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany. Of  its  bearing  upon  the  case  against  the  Electrical  Trust 
we  read  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

t'F*robaV)ly  most  important  of  all  is  the  case  of  the  electric 
tran.sformer,  now  pending  in  the  Federal  Courts  at  Pittsburg. 
The  patent  on  this  devif^e,  which  is  necessary  to  everj*  power- 
plant  sending  electrical  energy  for  any  distance  through  f(!ed 
wires,  was  issued  in  1902  to  Prof.  Eiihu  Thomson,  and  is  now 
held  by  the  General  Electric  ('ompany.  The  (-ontention  of  the 
patentees  is  that  through  this  patent  they  can  prevent  the  trans- 
former being  used  in  connection  with  any  electrical  installation 
except  thai  supplied  by  themselves.  As  the  transformer  is 
practically  a  necessity,  this  would  give  them  absolute  control 
of  the  electrical  supply  field." 

The  effect  of  the  decision  would  be  "to  permit  oppressive 
monopolies  within  the  law,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  and  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  declares  that  "it  makes  nuga- 
tory all  efforts  to  combat  monopolies,  however  injurious,  under 
the  Antitrust  Law,  when  they  rest  upon  an  exclusive  patent 


right  to  something  essential  to  a  combination  which  would  other- 
wise be  unlawful." 

Many  papers,  however,  agree  with  the  New  York  World  that 
this  momentous  decision  is  likely  to  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise 
by  forcing  Congress  to  "a  thorough  revision  of  our  antiquated 
patent  laws.''  The  editors  point  out  that  Chief  Justice  White 
and  Justice  Lurton  both  agreed  that  the  remedy  rests  with 
Congress,  since  the  case  involved  no  constitutional  issue,  but 
was  merely  a  question  of  construction. 

Among  other  papers  which  emphasize  the  need  of  immediate 
remedial  legislation  are  the  Washington  Star  and  Post,  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  Boston  Advertiser,  Springfield  Republican, 
Brooklyn  Times,  and  New  York  Evening  Post,  Herald,  and  Com- 
mercial. While  there  is  also  some  talk  of  a  rehearing  of  the  case 
before  a  full  court,  interest  seems  to  center  on  the  way  Congress 

will  deal  with  the  problem,  and 
that  body  has  responded  with 
instant  activity.  Thus  in  a 
Washington  dispatch  dated 
March  13  we  read: 


UNDER  THE   PATENT  L.\W. 

Detective — "Remember,  this  instrument  has  a  patented  device, 
and  if  you  play  any  music  on  it  not  furnished  by  the  manufacturer, 
your  piano  will  be  taken  away  from  you." 

— Robinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


"Republicans  and  Democrats 
tmited  to-day  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that  there  would  be  leg- 
islation at  this  session  on  the 
subject  of  patents,  practically  in 
reply  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  on  Monday  with  refer- 
ence to  the  monopoly  in  use  said 
to  be  granted  by  the  ownership 
of  a  patent.  It  was  [stated  by 
the  ranking  RepubUcan  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on 
Patents,  Representative  Currier 
of  Vermont,  that  the  committee 
would  undoubtedly  act  and  that 
the  Republicans  would  cooper- 
ate with  the  Democrats  to  that 
end.  '  There  will  be  legislation 
this  season,  and  it  wiU  be  thor- 
ough,' said  Mr.  Currier.  A  like 
opinion  was  exprest  by  Demo- 
cratic leaders." 


The  New  York  Times  calls  at- 
tention to  an  interesting  clause 
in  the  British  Patent  Act  of  1907 
by  which  such  restrictive  contracts  as  figured  in  the  Dick  case 
are  made  unlawful  save  by  consent  of  the  purchaser  or  lessee 
of  the  patented  article.  Other  editors  point  out  that  the  glaring 
defects  of  our  patent  laws  are  not  exhausted  when  we  have 
discust  this  matter  of  restrictive  contracts.  Says  the  New  York 
Evening  Pn.'it: 

"Under  tlie  laws  as  they  stand,  outrageous  abuses  have  flour- 
ished, so  numerous  and  on  such  a  scale  that  it  is  astonishing  that 
action  to  bring  about  a  reform  has  been  so  long  deferred.  The 
simple  suppression  of  patents  by  great  monopolistic  corpora- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  flagrant,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  familiar,  of  these  abuses 

"Every  country  in  Europe,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Sweden,  now  makes  a  patent  forfeitable  if  left  unutilized  for 
two  or  three  years;  we,  on  tlu^  other  hand,  permit  the  privilege, 
granted  for  the  public  ben(!fit,  to  be  used  solely  to  the  public 
detriment  if  the  owner  of  it  so  wills.  Surely,  the  time  has  come 
for  bringing  the  law  into  line  with  its  design — to  cut  off,  so  far 
as  practicable,  the  portentous  abuses  which  have  grown  up  under 
cover  of  its  beneficent  purpose." 

That  these  defects  are  recognized  by  the  inventors  no  less 
than  by  the  public  is  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  Inventors" 
Gild  in  petitioning  that  our  present  patent  laws  be  investigated 
and  reported  on  by  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  be  composed  of  eminent  men  such  as  those  who  made 
up  the  Railroad  Securities  Commission  and  the  Commission  on 
Second-class  Postal  Rates. 
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WELL    PROTECTED. 

— .Tohnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 
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STILL    THE    RECEPTIVE    CANDIDATE. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


PROTECTION   AND    FREE    TRADE 


THE  LAWRENCE  LABOR  VICTORY 

A  FTER  the  daily  round  of  sensational  and  rather  puz- 
/-\  zling  incidents  marking  the  course  of  what  has  been 
-*-  -^  called  "the  most  serious  situation  that  has  arisen  in 
New  England  since  the  historic  draft  riots  of  the  Civil  War," 
the  verdict  of  the  editorial  observers  is  that  the  Lawrence  strike 
ends  in  a  clean-cut  triumph  for  the  workers.  "Labor  has  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  won  so  complete  a  victory,"  writes  Lincoln  Steffens 
from  Jjawrence  to  the  New  York  Globe.  More  than  200,000 
textile-workers  in  New  England,  it  is  noted,  will  receive  more 
pay  as  a  result  of  the  Lawrence  strike.  The  strike  lasted  from 
January  1 1  to  March  14,  and  during  that  time  some  20,000 
hands  were  idle.  The  cost  of  the  strike,  direct  and  indirect,  is 
put  by  the  New  York  World  at  $2,500,000.  The  wage  increase 
of  one  to  two  cents  an  hour  agreed  upon  as  part  of  the  basis  of 
settlement  is  arranged  so  that  the  largest  increase  goes  to  the 
worker.s  drawing  the  smallest  pay.  It  more  than  makes  good 
the  grievance  that  started  the  strike — the  reduction  made  by 
the  mill-owners  when  the  54-hour  law  went  into  effect.  Hence, 
looking  back  upon  the  ten  weeks  when  there  was  no  peace  in 
Lawrence,  a  number  of  papers,  including  the  Boston  Journal 
and  Advertiser,  remark  how  much  better  it  would  have  been, 
from  e\ery  standpoint,  had  these  gentlemen  wi.sely  refrained 
from  cutting  the  wages  of  their  operatives  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  "The  tumult  and  riot,  tlie  trouble  of  police  and  mili- 
tia, the  municipal  and  State  disturbance,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
nation,  all  followed,"  declarers  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, "as  the  result  of  a  mistaken  policy  of  the  mill-owners  at 
the  start."  And  this  paper,  which  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  situation  in  Lawrence,  both  in  its  news  and  editorial  pages, 
goes  on  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  strike  as  follows: 

"Now  there  is  concession  and  a  general  raising  of  mill  wages, 
not  only  at  Lawrence,  but  throughout  llie  factory  towns  of 
Massaxihusetts,  and  in  New  nanii)shir«>  and  Maine,  wh<'re  no 
change  in  hours  was  made.  The  advance  is  not  the  15  per  cent, 
which  the  S<)<-ialist  agitators  demanded,  but  a  varying  rate  from 
5  per  cent,  upward  for  different  class(?s  of  work,  which  far  mon> 
than  offsets  the  reduction  made  when  the  change  of  hours  took 
place.  Whether  this  will  result  in  settling  all  the  trouble  and 
restoring  quiet  and  peace  in  the  textile-mills  is  not  yet  assured, 
but  it  will  be  taken  by  the  agitators  as  a  gain  extorted  by  the 
strike  and  will  encourage  further  efforts  at  the  next  opix>rtunity. 


That  the  advance  in  wages  is  now  made  is  evidence  that  the 
mill-owners  could  afford  it  and  emphasizes  the  mistake  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  mean  time  public  attention 
has  been  forcibly  directed  to  labor  conditions  in  the  factory 
towns  of  New  England  and  pohticians  have  been  trying  to  make 
a  national  matter  of  it.  It  belongs  to  the  States  to  attend  to, 
so  far  as  any  remedy  is  called  for,  and  they  can  attend  to  it  much 
better  than  the  national  Government.  One  thing  to  be  pon- 
dered, however,  is  the  evidence  revealed  of  the  benefit  of  'high 
protection'  to  American  labor." 

This  writer  is  not  the  only  one  who  is  led  to  "ponder"  over 
the  protective  tariff,  and  especially  the  wool  schedules  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Law.  To  the  New  York  World  the  concessions 
made  by  the  mill-owners  to  the  strikers  are  simply  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  extinguish  "the  white  light  of  publicity"  which  the 
Lawrence  strike  has  brought  "beating  down  upon  the  mock- 
ery of  tariff  protection  to  labor  and  the  'indefensible'  charac- 
ter of  Schedule  K."  In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Underwood, 
Governor  Foss.  of  Massachusetts,  finds  it  " significa.nt  "  that 
the  strike  "arose  in  mills  operating  under  the  excessive  pro- 
tection of  Schedule  K  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  which  un- 
doubtedly raises  the  cost  of  clothing,  but  which  does  not  protect 
the  workers  in  that  industry  from  a  wage-rat(>  so  low  that  they 
say  they  can  not  li\e  on  it,"  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  in  the  woolen  industry  'regard  the  present 
schedule  as  an  injury  to  their  busin.^ss."  In  the  perturbed  city 
of  Lawrence,  The  Eagle  concludes  an  antijjrotection  editorial 
with  these  words: 

"Bayonets  and  decreased  wages  for  the  nu'u,  women,  and  chil- 
dren workers,  instead  of  the  workingnuin's  paradise  pictured 
by  Aldrich,  Lodge,  and  Smoot,  is  the  detinition  of  Schedul(>  K 
that  the  mill-workers  in  Lawrence  are  beaming  by  actual 
experience." 

Some  assurance  that  echoes  of  these  cri(>s  may  be  heard  later 
is  given  by  the  n(>ws  from  Washington  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  is  to  recommend  "an  invt'stigation  of  the  American 
Woolen  (\)mpany,  its  organization,  capitalization,  labor  condi- 
tions, and  status  as  a  corporation." 

From  the  Socialist  standpoint,  the  result  at  Lawrence  seems 
to  be  eminently  satisfactory.  Behind  those  who  conducted  (his 
strike,  admits  the  New  York  (\dl.  "(here  was  (he  Socialist  party, 
giving  cohesion  to  their  efforts,  direction  (o  their  at(a<'ks,  en- 
thusiasm  to  tlu'ir  members,   hop*-  to  all — and  also  practically 
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financing  the  battle."  But  this  \-ictory,  we  are  told,  "is  only 
a  lull  in  the  battle,"  and  the  strikers  are  asked  to  continue 
in  their  turn  "and  assist  in  the  building-up  of  the  Socialist 
organization." 


HOW    A   DISSOLVED    TRUST    PROSPERS 

A  HOUSE  which  is  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand, 
but  people  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  a  trust  wliich 
■  has  been  di\-ided  up  into  as  many  as  thirty-four  sepa- 
rate parts  can  not  only  stand,  but  may  be  actually  worth  more 
than  before  its  disintegration.  We  are  reminded  on  every  hand 
that  when  the  Supreme  Court  issued  that  more  or  less  fatal  de- 
cree last  May,  the  Standard  Oil  properties  were  worth  $663,- 
793,525,  while   on   the  8th  of  this    month    they  had  a  stock- 


"WICKEKSIIAMMEt)." 

TRU.ST8 — "Please,  Mr.  Wickersham.  disintegrate  us  again!" 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

market  a  aluation  of  $885,044,700,  representing  a  clear  gain  in 
value  of  about  $221 .000,000  since  the  dissolution.  Back  in  1901 , 
before  the  fear  of  the  trust-hunter  pervaded  26  Broadway, 
Standard  Oil  stock  reached  the  record  mark  of  $845  a  share. 
During  the  present  month  this  record  has  been  exceeded,  and 
on  one  day  the  shares  sold  at  900.  Two  questions  have  been 
perplexing  the  newspaper  reader:  What  was  it  for  which  this 
money  was  paid,  and  what  causes  this  sudden  rise  in  value? 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  undertakes  to  answer  these  two 
questions  in  order  in  its  financial  section  as  follows: 

"What  was  it  for  which  .$900  was  paid  yesterday?  It  could 
not  have  been  the  old  stock;  dissolution  of  the  Trust  is  com- 
pleted and  shares  of  the  subsidiaries  have  all  been  distributed. 
What  happened,  however,  as  the  basis  of  such  a  transaction  in 
the  market  was  that  an  individual  who  owned,  say,  ten  shares 
of  old  Standard  Oil  stock  before  the  Trust's  dis.solution,  who 
had  turned  them  in  and  received  in  exchange  the  proportionate 
amount  of  stock  certificates  for  the  separate  companies  into 
which  the  Trust  had  been  dissolved,  might  have  kept  intact  all 
tlie  shares  thus  received,  and  might  this  week  have  gone  to  liis 
broker  to  get  the  best  price  possible  for  the  lot.  This  would 
have  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  equivalent  of  offering 
his  ten  shares  of  old  Standard  Oil  stock 

"What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ri.se,  and  why  should  the 
properties  once  represented  by  the  old  Standard  Oil  stock  be 
more  valuable  now  than  at  any  time  prior  to  the  Trust's  dis.so- 
lution?  There  are  various  possible  explanations.  One  is,  that 
the  careful  manning  and  energetic  management  of  the  com- 
panies which  are  now  released  from  the  Trust  have  had  extremely 
good  results.     Another  (famihar  to  the  Stock  Exchange)  is  that 


a  property,  or  a  group  of  properties  each  paying  dividends  at  a 
moderate  rate,  will  usually  get  a  relatively  liigher  premium  on 
its  stock  in  the  market  than  will  a  company  paying  double  or 

treble  that  rate 

"Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  inference  of  all  is  the  simple 
fact  that  the  market  has  placed  a  higher  valuation  on  the  prop- 
erties when  the  'holding  company'  had  lost  them  than  it  did 
Avhen  the  combination  was  intact.  This  certainly  bears  on  the 
gloomy  views  exprest  last  year  of  the  Antitrust  Law.  And  cer- 
tainly the  Northern  Securities  properties  sold  liigher  after  the 
merger  was  dissolved  than  they  did  before.  So  did  the  tobacco 
properties.  So.  Wall  Street  insists,  would  the  Reading's  coal 
and  railway  businesses,  if  spHt  apart." 

Another  plausible  explanation  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  stock  is  offered  by  the  New  York  Tribune  in  its  Wash- 
ington correspondence: 

"It  is  remarked  that  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  that  com- 
pany to  permit  its  capital  stock  to  remain  stationary,  despite 
the  advances  in  value  of  its  real  properties,  while  the  recent 
prosecution  by  the  Government  brought  to  light  the  actual  value 
of  the  company's  holdings.  It  is  surmised  that  those  in  a  posi- 
tion best  to  profit  by  the  disclosures  in  the  prosecution — those 
on  the  inside,  in  other  words — have  been  gradually  buying  up 
the  stock,  with  the  result  that  a  general  demand  has  followed 
and  has  boosted  the  stock  to  its  present  quotations,  but  that 
after  a  little  the  pendulum  will  swing  back  and  that  the  stock 
will  assume  something  closely  approximating  its  normal  value. 
It  is  not  believed  that  the  officers  of  the  company  have  under- 
taken to  circumvent  the  decree  of  the  court  or  that  they  would 
hazard  the  danger  of  being  committed  for  contempt  of  court 
for  so  doing." 

This  "very  remarkable  situation"  demonstrates  to  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  "that  the  so-called  dissolution  of  the  trusts  is  to 
their  pecuniary  advantage."  It  even  raises  the  question  in  the 
mind  of  the  New  York  Herald  "whether  the  dissolution  decision 
has  restored  competition  or  whether  it  has  merely  forced  the 
controlling  factors  in  the  organization  to  go  a  roundabout  way 
to  attain  the  same  old  results."  More  radical  papers  are,  of 
course,  somewhat  more  positive  in  the  tone  of  their  editorial 
comment.  "This  startling  advance  following  the  dissolution 
of  the  trust"  simply  means,  according  to  the  New  York  Amer- 
ican s  interpretation,  that  the  decision  against  the  violators  of 
the  Sherman  Law  "was  really  a  benevolent  pat  on  the  back," 
that  the  oil  monopoly  is  now  "secure  from  governmental  prose- 
cution, which  immunity  makes  its  securities  more  valuable," 
and  that  "the  American  people  have  the  edifying  spectacle  of 
seeing  monopolies  condemned  as  illegal  continuing  to  do  busi- 
ness, under  new  names,  with  greater  profit  to  their  owners  and 
greater  cost  to  consumers."  So,  too,  argues  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  which  denounces  as  "fraud  "  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  "are  still  proclaimed  as  one  of  the  chief  triumphs 
of  the  Taft  Administration."  But,  continues  this  anti-T:d"l, 
Republican  paper: 

"If  the  results  are  a  victory  for  the  people;  if  the  enhance- 
ment in  value  of  all  the  securities  of  the  Tobac(^o  Trust,  with 
only  nominal,  and  not  actual,  dissolution  of  the  Trust,  be  a  gain 
for  the  general  good;  if  the  gift  to  Rockefeller  and  his  kind  of 
$1(X),000,000,  coupled  with  advanced  prices  to  the  private  con- 
sumer, be  legal  and  economic  progress;  if  safeguarding  those 
corporations,  which  are  branded  criminals  by  the  Supreme  Cou?-t, 
from  enforced  restitution  for  past  offeuses  and  establishing  for 
them  immunity  from  future  punishment,  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  welfare,  then,  beyond  all  question,  full  credit  belongs 
to  tlie  present  national  Administration." 

The  very  fact  that  this  increase  has  taken  plaet)  since  the 
order  of  dissolution  demonstrates  conclusively  to  the  Socialist 
New  York  Call  that  "it  is  impossible  to  destroy  the  trusts  b\ 
this  method  or  even  to  injure  them  in  the  slightest  degree." 
Further: 

"The  howl  that  has  been  going  up  for  years  from  trust  mag- 
nates against  government  attacks  on  business,  and  the  accusa- 
tion that  these  so-called  'raids  on  prosperity'  w<ire  responsible 
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ACrlDE-VTS    WILI,    HAPPEN. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia   Ricurd. 
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THRESHING. 

—Handy  in  the  Duluth  News-Trihunr. 
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for  evil  business  conditions,  under  these  cireumstanees  seem 
rather  as  sham  cries  of  alarm  to  deceive  the  public  into  the  belief 
that  the  trusts  could  actually  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  injured 
and  weakened 

"Nor  has  there  been  anything;'  to  show  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  that  the  avowed  object  of  "restoring  competition'  has 
l)(>en  attained.  On  the  contrary,  the  trust  form  has  steadily 
^rown  and  increased  all  the  time,  just  as  if  no  investigations  or 
prosecutions  had  taken  i)lace 

■"While  the  profit  system  exists,  the  trust,  no  matter  how 
many  investigations  and  prosecutions  it  may  have  to  undergo, 
will  not  only  remain  with  us,  but  grow  ever  mightier,  and  more 
and  more  tend  to  extend  its  form  of  organization  to  all  other  in- 
dustries as  yet  untrustified.  Its  existence  is  justified  by  the 
indisputable  fact  that  it  is  the  most  developed  and  most  efficient 
form  of  capitalist  production." 


THE  HAND  THAT  ROCKED  SEATTLE 

THE  FAILURE  of  Hiram  C.  Gill  in  the  Seattle  election 
of  March  5  to  regain  the  office  of  mayor  was  a  signal 
triumph  of  the  newh'  enfranchised  women  voters  of 
that  city,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  general  verdict  of  the  news- 
papers. "Twice  within  a  few  months,"  says  the  Cleveland 
Leader  (Prog.  Rep.),  "the  women  of  Seattle,  the  largest  city  in 
Washington,  have  shown  that  they  can  be  counted  ujjou  to 
defeat  any  man  who  runs  for  maj'or  on  an  'open  town'  plat- 
form." And  this  same  journal  goes  on  to  .say  that  what  the 
women  cared  for  and  insisted  upon  was  civic  decency,  and  that 
other  considerations  sank  into  comparative  insignificance  in 
their  estimation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  newspapers  opposed 
to  woman-suffrage  are  generally  silent  on  this  incident. 

Ex-mayor  GiU  was  defeated  by  CJeorge  F.  Cotterill,  pn-sident 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  (jood  Templars  and  an  active 
prohibitionist,  by  a  majority  of  645,  the  former  receiving  31,010 
votes  and  the  latter  31,055.  Gill's  "wide  open"  policy  was  the; 
<'ause  of  his  being  ousted  some  time  ago,  and  in  his  campaign 
for  reelection  he  fought  for  a  vindication  of  himself  personally 
and  of  the  policy  which  had  led  to  his  recall.  He  argued  tiiat 
the  strict  enforcement  of  laws  against  vice  injured  the  business 
prosperitj"  of  the  city  and  at  the  same  time  failed  to  prohil)it 
the  evils  which  the  moral  reformers  wanted  to  stamp  out.  The 
single  tax,  which  was  defeated,  and  nu'a.sures  calling  for  the 
nuinicipal   construction  of  street-railways  and  wharves,  which 


were  approved,  figured  prominently  in  the  election,  and  there 
were  more  than  forty  other  issues,  but  the  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  Cotterill  and  Gill  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
voters.     The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  says  of  the  result: 

"Further  details  of  the  Seattle  election  show  conclusively 
that  to  the  women  belongs  the  credit  of  saving  the  city  from  the 
di.sgrace  of  reelecting  as  mayor  the  man  whom  the  city  itself 
recalled  because  of  his  running  a  'wide  open'  town.  Here 
again  the  votes  of  women,  even  at  the  beginning  of  their  joining 
the  electorate,  have  proved  to  be  a  great  conservative  force. 
They  voted  down  Socialism  in  Los  Angeles;  they  voted  down 
the  single-tax  proposal  and  defeated  the  former  mayor  in 
Seattle.  These  two  tests,  in  addition  to  the  recall  of  Gill  at 
Seattle,  and  experiences  elsewhere,  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the 
worn-out  contention  of  the  antisuffragists  that  to  inject  women 
into  the  electorate  is  to  add  a  hysterical  element,  or  one  con- 
trolled solely  by  sentiment.  This  sort  of  talk  must  now  follow 
the  old  assertion  that  woman-suffrage  will  disrupt  the  Amer- 
ican household,  into  the  rapidly  growing  limbo  of  discredited 
arguments." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Tnd.  Rep.)  concurs  that  "woman- 
suffrage  justified  itself  again  in  Seattle,"  and  the  Newark  Erc- 
ninq  News  (Ind.)  says  ^hat  "the  sternest  opponent  of  woman- 
suffrage  will  hardly  deny  that  it  worked  mighty  well."  "They 
ha\  e  done  good  work,"  agrees  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind. 
Rei).).     The  Mobile  Register  (Dera.)  also  has  pronounced  views: 

"Woman  has  a  high(>r  mora!  sense  than  man;  and  will,  if 
opportunity  offers,  insist  upon  regard  for  the  moral  stanilard. 
The  women  said  that  the  election  of  Hiram  C.  Gill  would  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  gambling  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  vice  district.  So  they  voted  against  Gill,  and  their  \ot<'s 
elected  Cotterill.  Last  year  it  was  the  women's  vote  that  re- 
called Gill  from  the  mayoralty.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  women  are  persist<'nt  in  following  their  high  ideals  of 
government." 

The  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.)  says  that  the  fact  that  the 
women  defeated  Gill  tlu'  second  time  is  interesting  and  creditable, 
but  the  most  important  fact  is  that  it  was  proved  that  the  so- 
called  business  man  in  politics  who  believes  that  gambling, 
drinking,  prostitution,  and  a  free-and-easy  public  conscience  sjjell 
industrial  prosperity,  is  grossly  mistaken.  "The  public  knows 
he  is  mistaken."  The  Oregonian  goes  on  to  .say;  "but,  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not,  it  will  not  tolerate  any  longer  the  acceptance 
of  that  view  by  him  or  any  other.'! 
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DR.  WILEY  OUT 

IX  THE  RESIGNATION  of  Dr.  Wiley,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  loses  its  chief,  but  the  Pure  Food  Law  does 
not  lose  its  champion.  The  Doctor  is  careful  to  remind 
us  that  he  retires  from  the  position  he  has  filled  so  conspicuously 
for  29  years  simply  that  he  maj'  do  more  effective  service  in  the 
work  which  is  nearest  his  heart.  Tho  he  is  nearly 
08,  he  expects  to  devote  many  years  to  the  cause 
of  pure  food  and  drug  propaganda.  It  is  said  that 
the  ranks  of  the  Contributing  Editors  are  to  re- 
ceive another  notable  accession.  This,  as  the  New 
York  Herald  sees  it,  "amounts  to  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  present 
policy  by  a  man  who  is  unsurpassed  in  his  ability 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  public  by  wri- 
tings and  interviews."  When  the  oft-rumored 
news  of  the  Wiley  resignation  proved  true  last 
week,  there  may  have  been  less  of  rejoicing 
among  his  official  foes  than  one  might  have  ex- 
pected. For,  in  the  first  place,  one  correspond- 
ent assures  us  that  Dr.  Wiley  did  not  lay  down 
his  duties  until  assured  that  his  successor  would 
be  a  man  in  full  sympathy  with  his  ideas.  Further- 
more, there  are  guesses  that  an  affirmative  an- 
swer is  likely  to  be  given  to  the  question  which 
the  New  York  World  puts  thus:  "In  the  circum- 
stances, why  should  not  his  resignation  of  the 
post  in  which  he  exhibited  such  ability  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, as  well  as  of  the  whole  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  a  view  to  modernizing  it  and 
increasing  its  efficiency?"  Demands  for  the  official  head  of 
Secretary  Wilson  have  been  made  by  Collier'a  Weekly  and 
other  radical  journals.  And  many  persons  in  Washington, 
so  the  representative  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
reports,  believe  that  Dr.  Wiley's  resignation  clears  the  way  for 
the  retirement  of  Secretary  Wilson,  for  "it  has  been  the  feeling 
of  the  Administration  that  action  could  not  be  taken  against 
Mr.  Wilson  as  long  as  Wiley  was  in  office." 

r*resident  Taft,  who  thoroughly  exonerated  Dr.   Wiley  last 


summer,  gives  a  statement  to  the  press,  expressing  his  regret  at 
losing  Dr.  Wiley,  "who  has  done  a  great  work  in  initiating^ 
and  enforcing  the  operation  of  the  Pure  Food  Law."  The- 
President  admits  that  he  will  "have  difficulty  in  finding  a 
man  to  fill  his  place,"  and  he  has  asked  "the  heads  of 
twenty  or  more  universities  and  scientific  institutions  to  rec- 
ommend to  me  men  from  whom  I  can  choose  a  successor." 

We  find  in  the  press,  which  stood  by  Dr.  Wiley 
almost  unanimously  when  he  was  attacked,  tha 
it  sometimes  criticized  his  judgment  or  his 
methods,  many  expressions  of  confidence  that 
the  good  wishes  of  the  country  follow  him  in 
his  retirement. 

The  "standard  of  resolution"  which  he  set  in 
the  detection  and  prosecution  of  frauds  can  not 
be  ignored,  remarks  the  New  York  Trilfune,  and 
it  "will  constitute  his  permanent  legacy  to  the- 
American  peoi)le." 

It  was  because  of  "a  growing  feeling"  in  his 
mind  that  the  differences  of  opinion  between  him 
and  his  superiors  were  "irreconcilable,"  and  be- 
cause of  a  consciousness  "of  an  official  environ- 
ment which  has  been  essentially  inhospitable," 
that  Dr.  Wiley  felt  himself  compelled  to  quit  his; 
work  as  Chief  Chemist.  We  read  further  in  his. 
published  statement: 


Copyrighted  \i\  Waiden  F;iiv<elt. 

DR.   HARVEY   W.   WILEY, 

Who  makes  a  change  of  base  in 
his  fight  for  pure  food. 


"I  saw  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  as  they  appeared  to  me,  one  by 
one  paralyzed  or  discredited.  ...  I  have  been 
instructed  to  refrain  from  stating  in  any  public 
way  my  own  opinion  regarding  the  effect  of  these 
substances    upon    health,    and    this    i-estriction 

has  interfered  with  my  academic  freedom  of  speech  on  matters 

relating  directly  to  the  public  welfare." 

In  regard  to  his  intentions  for  the  future  he  says: 

"  I  propose  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life,  with  such  abiUty 
as  I  may  have  at  my  command  and  fwith  such  opportunities  a.s. 
may  arise,  to  the  promotion  of  the  principles  of  civic  righteous- 
ness and  industrial  integrity  which  underlie  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  administered  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  at  large,  instead  of  that  of  a  comparatively  few  mer- 
cenary manufacturers  and  dealers." 


^"  - 


?Q^3 


— .«->sf>i5?-- 


I*UBLic — "Where  are  you  going?" 
CONGRE.S.S — "I  don't  know.    Ask  the  calf." 

— Handy  in  the  Duluth  News-Tribune. 


•f  «.f  n  HI-  itn   "Z^ 


HOPE   I    CAN   H01.D    ON   TO   THIS    BOARD. 

—  Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record- Herald. 
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Copyrt^hN'tl  i<\   H.iirisA  Ewiu^. 

JOSEKH  M.    DIXON. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  Campaign  Manager. 


^O  JUDGE  by  the 
party  press,  Repub- 
lican opinion,  still  in 
a  fiuid  state,  is  too  violently 
agitated  for  any  inimediate 
hope  of  cystallization.  Dem- 
ocratic editors  picture  the 
Republican  voter  turning 
from  Colonel  Roosevelt's  un- 
accepted challenge  for  Presi- 
dential-preference primaries 
to  President  Taft's  Toledo 
broadside  against  the  Roose- 
velt program  for  regulating 
the  judiciary,  and  thence  to 
Senator  La  Follette's  indict- 
ment of  the  Colonel's  atti- 
tude toward  "big  business," 
and  dizzily  praying  for  guid- 
ance. Coming  down  from 
opinion  to  fact,  we  find  that 
since  the  utterance'  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  challenge  a  Presidential-primary  law  has  been 
adopted  m  Massachusetts,  and  that  similar  legislation  is  under 
way  in  several  other  States,  im«luding  New  York.  In  the  mean 
w^!lile,  a  number  of  the  State  conventions  have  been  held,  Avith 
th<e  result  that  the  Taf  t  managers  claim  almost  all  the  delegates 
to  the  Republican  national  convention  already  instructed  or 
pledged-  The  convention  will  be  made  up  of  1,076  delegates, 
aaad  the  President  already  eiaims  almost  one- 
■eighth  of  the  whole  number  or  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  votes  he  will  need  for  uom- 
imia-tioii.  While  this  ckuim  is  disputed  by 
the  Roosevelt  managers,  ^*  there  can  be  no 
doubt,"  says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
■"that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  delegates 
already  elected  are  for  the  President."  The 
Roosevelt  forces  reply  that  "in  every  in- 
stance" this  has  been  aeeomplished  by  "the 
steaniHXjller,  or  machine  political  power." 
Says  Alexander  H.  Revell,  chairman  of 
the  Roosevelt  national  committee:  "I 
would  like  to  see  some  place  in  this  country 
that  has  already  rounded  up  delegates  for 
Taft  wherein  the  eommon  people  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  returning  of  said 
•delegates." 

To  prove  this  assertion  that  the  will  of  the 
Republican  voters  is  being  entirely  disre- 
garded in  choosing  the  delegates  who  will  se- 
,  lect  the  party's  candidate  in  June,  Senator 
Dixon,  manager  of  the  Roosevelt  boom,  chal- 
lenges Representative  McKinley,  manager  of 
the  Taft  forces,  to  let  the  party  decide,  by 
nation-wide  preferential  primaries,  which 
man  it  wishes  to  enter  for  the  race.  Reply- 
ing that  most  of  the  Slates  have  already  made 
j)rovision  for  holding  either  primaries  or  con- 
ventions, and  that  it  is  therefon-  too  late  for 
the  proposed  test,  Mr  McKinley  goes  on  to 
say: 

"The  party's  form  of  government  should 
be  the  creation  of  law  and  custom,  and  not  of 
capric<'.  I  do  not  favor  changes  in  the  rules 
of  the  game  while  (he  gujne  is  in  progress. 
To  proi)ose  tho  'recall  of  conventions'  in  the 


* 'opyrighUid  by  Harris  &  Ewint;. 

WILLIAM  B.   M'KINLEY. 

Mr.  Taft's  Campaign  Manager. 


midst  of  a  <jampaign  is  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  fair 
play." 

While  President  Taft  has 
not  been  quoted  personally 
on  this  issue,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt has  made  his  contribu- 
tion in  a  published  letter  to 
his  manager,  which  contains 
the  following  interesting 
sentences : 

"We  regard  the  present 
contest  not  as  a  contest  be- 
tween individuals — for  we 
are  not  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  any  particular  in- 
dividual, neither  with  mine 
nor  with  that  of  any  other 
man — but  as  a  contest  hv- 
tween  these  two  radically 
ditiferent  views  of  the  func- 
tion of  politics  in  a  great 
democracy. 

"Therefore,  we  demand 
that       States     like     Illinois, 

Michigan,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  be  given  the  chance  to 
express  their  preference  in  Presidential  primaries  as  to  whom 
they  wish  for  President.  Practically  the  entire  body  of  pro- 
fessional politicians  are  pitted  against  us  in  this  contest 

"There  was  never  a  straighter  fight  waged  for  the  i)rinciple  of 
popular  rule  than  that  which  we  are  now  waging.  We  are 
fighting  against  entrenched  priAilege — both  political  and  finan- 
cial privilege.  We  believe  that  if  given  a  fair 
chance,  the  people  will  declare  against  both 
political  and  financial  privilege.  Therefore  we 
demand  that  they  be  given  that  fair  chance. 

"If  the  people  decide  against  us,  we  will 
bow  cheerfully  to  the  decision,  confident  that 
they  will  in  the  end  see  that  the  cause  for 
which  we  fight  is  indeed  the  cause  of  human 
rights  and  human  welfare.  But  we  \  ery  em- 
phatically object,  here  in  this  democracy  and 
within  the  confines  of  the  party  which  claims 
Aliraham  Lincoln  as  its  national  founder,  to 
having  the  issue  decided  against  us,  not  by 
the  people,  but  by  the  spoils  politicians  and 
patronage-mongers  who  are  engaged  in  de- 
frauding the  American  people  out  of  their  first 
and  most  elemental  right^ — the  right  to  self- 
government." 

Almost  unanimously  the  Progressive  pape-rs 
of  both  parties  indorse  the  principle  of  the 
Presidential  primaries.  "For  the  first  time 
in  the  liistory  of  the  Republican  party,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  an 
opportunity  exists  this  year  to  ascertain  the 
actual  and  undoubted  preference  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  voters  of  a  great  party  for  a  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidenc3-,"  remarks  the  New^ 
York  EvvitiiKj  Mail  (Prog.  Rep.),  wliich  goes 
on  to  say: 

"The  candidate  who  is  not  close  enough  to 
tile  peoi)le  to  trust  them  to  name  him.  will 
not  be  close  enough  to  them  on  election  day 
to  be  elected.  Let  the  i)eople,  so  far  as  the 
machinery  exists  for  it,  decide  this  great  ques- 
tion; let  the  Republican  electors  say  whom 
they  want  for  Republicanism's  champion. 
None  but  those  who  fear  the  issue  will  seek 
to  avoid  it." 


<  <.(iyrU:hl«J,  1911,  by  C.  De  Korn  im. 

THE  SQU.\RE  DEAL. 
Fornari)  in  "  Moi'lals  mill  Iiiitnortals. 


(•a 


So.    too.    think    such    Progressive    lu'|iul)li- 
n  organs  as  the  Chicago  Trihuiu,  St.   Paul 
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Pioneer  Press,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  New  York  Press.  To  the 
pro-Roosevelt  Pittsburg  Leader  "the  fact  that  the  political  bosses 
everywhere  are  stri\'ing,  tooth  and  nail,  to  prevent  Presidential 
primaries,  shows  clearlj-  that  they  know  the  old  system  is  doomed 
if  the  people  are  permitted  to  break  their  bonds." 

Collier's  Weekly  assures  its  readers  that  the  Presidential  pri- 
mary can  still  be  had  for  every  State  "if  the  people  demand  it 
\ngorously  enough."  The  States  that  now  have  it  in  one  form 
or  another  are  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  California, 
Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Louisiana,  Nebraska, 
and  Massachusetts. 

Among  the  Republican  papers  opposed  to  the  innovation  we 
find  the  Boston  Transcript  and  Advertiser,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Drmocrat,  and  the  New  York  Tribune.  Arguing  that  it  is  "not 
wjrkable,"  The  Tribune  says: 

"Neither  Mr.  Di.xon  nor  Mr.  McKinley  has  the  power  to  re- 
quire the  RepubUcan  organization  in  any  State  or  district  to  de- 
part from  the  terms  of  the  national  committee's  call.  Each 
State  and  each  district  must  construe  the  call  in  accordance 
with  local  laws  and  conditions.  Where  the  primary  system  ex- 
ists, it  may  be  used.  Where  it  does  not  exist,  the  convention 
is  the  only  legal  body  which  can  give  credentials  to  delegates." 

If  President  Taft  has  let  the  Presidential-primary  challenge 
go  unanswered,  he  has  not  accorded  the  same  treatment  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  Columbus  address.  Speaking  in  Toledo 
on  March  8  the  President  took  up  not  only  the  question  of  the 
recall  of  judges,  but  also  Colonel  Roosevelt's  plan  for  the  recall 
of  decisions.  His  views  on  the  recall  of  judges  are  already  famil- 
iar.    Turning  to  the  recall  of  decisions,  he  said  in  part: 

"A  most  serious  objection  to  the  recall  of  decisions  is  that  it 
destroys  all  probabihty  of  consistency  in  constitutional  inter- 
pretation. The  majority  which  sustains  one  law  is  not  the  same 
majority  that  comes  to  consider  another,  and  the  obligation  of 
consistency  of  popular  decision  is  one  which  would  sit  most 
lightl}'  on  each  recurring  electorate,  and  the  operation  of  the 
system  would  result  in  suspension  or  application  of  constitu- 
tional guaranties  according  to  popular  whim.  We  would  then 
have  a  system  of  suspending  the  Constitution  to  meet  special 


eases.     The  greatest  of  all  despotisms  is  a  government  of  special 

instaucei 

"Such  a  proposal  as  this  is  utterly  without  merit  or  utility, 
and  instead  of  being  progressive  is  reactionary;  instead  of  being 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  and  of  the  stability  of  popular 
government,  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  confusion  and  tyranny." 

President  Taft's  arguments  are,  to  the  New  York  World, 
"complete  and  overwhelming,"  and  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.)  characterizes  them  as  "crushing."  In  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  he  has  "met  squarely  and  effectively  the 
issue  recently  thrust  into  politics  by  Colonel  Roosevelt's  Colum- 
bus address,"  and  the  Albany  Journal  (Rep.)  rejoices  that  the 
President  has  "set  elucidation,  instruction,  wise  counsel,  against 
pernicious  incitation."  We  find  similar  expressions  of  approval 
in  such  Republican  organs  as  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  Spring- 
field Union,  Boston  Advertiser,  and  Buffalo  Express.  Among 
the  papers  which  are  not  convinced  by  his  arguments  are  the 
Progressive  Republican  Philadelphia  North  American,  Kansas 
City  Star,  New  York  Press,  and  Toledo  Blade,  and  independent 
Roosevelt  papers  like  the  Pittsburg  Leader  and  the  Boston 
Journal.  "Mr.  Taft  is  consistent,"  says  the  Kansas  City  Star; 
"he  does  not  hke  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions,  but  neither  does 
he  like  the  direct  primaries  or  direct  legislation." 

That  Senator  La  Follette  has  turned  his  sword  against  Colonel 
Roosevelt  as  well  as  against  President  Taft  is  made  clear  by  his 
open  letter  to  the  Progressives  of  North  Dakota.  In  this  letter 
he  states  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  President  the  capi- 
talization of  the  trusts  and  great  railroad  combinations  was 
$3,874,000,000;  but  that  "when  he  turned  the  country  over 
to  Taft  the  total  capitalization  of  these  combinations  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $31,672,000,000,  more  than  70  per  cent. 
of  which  was  water."     Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) : 

"As  he  declares  the  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  special 
interests  that  have  been  thus  swelling  visibly  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Colonel  and  his  'selected  successor'  to  be  the  'one  great 
issue  overshadowing  and  including  all  others,'  it  is  plain  that 
he  means  to  light  the  other  champion  of  the  people's  rights  with 
all  the  strength  he  can  command." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


It  begins  to  look  as  if  neressiiy  is  at  times  the  mother  of  intervention, 
also. — Detroit  News. 

The  Rooseveltian  seusi,'  now  threatens  to  displace  the  Picliwickian 
sen^e. — Boston  Transcript. 

Both  Mr.  Taft  and. Mr.  Roo.scvelt  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  Demo- 
crats are  to  have  somethin'4  to  say  about  tliis  election. — New  York  World. 

'■  Nominate  Taft  and  have  a  funeral."  is  Senator  Clapp's  way  of  urging 
Republicans  to  nominate  Roosevelt  and  have  a  circus. — New  York  World. 

BuTTEii   can    be   made   directly    from 

gra,ss.  says  a  scientist.  .Vll  that  is  needed, 
we  suppose,  is  a  good  cow  and  a  churn. — 
Dayton  Journal. 

SE^■EVTY  midshipmen  may  have  failed 
in  their  studies,  but.  thank  goodness,  tlio 
Academy  is  still  turning  out  the  most 
graceful  dancers  in  the  country. — Wiish- 
tnglon  Post. 

A  Chicago  man  wiio  passed  bad  money 
was  sentenced  to  one  minute  in  prison, 
the  judge  evidently  feeling  that  living  in 
Chicago  was  ample  punislim^nt. — -Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  only  objection  to  calling  it  the 
"War  between  the  States"  is  that  a  lot 
of  folks  just  now  would  get  it  confused 
with  current  skirmishes  between  some  of 
our  leading  governors. — Washington 
Post. 

Those  Progres,sives  who  are  opposing 
the  President  because  they  dislike  his 
tariff  record  must  b;»  hard  put  to  it  to 
di.scovcr  reasons  for  supporting  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  this  score. — Providence 
Journal. 


Look  for  Socialist  gains  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  next  fall. — Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

The  Outlook  is  not  putting  in  any  want  ads.  for  a  contributing  editor. — 
New  York  American. 

Those  most  (enthusiastic  over  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions  are  prevented 
by  the  prison  rules  from  working  for  the  Colonel. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  MAN  has  just  been  discovered  in  New  York  who  never  heard  of  Roose- 
velt.    There  are  a  lot  of  others  who  wish  they  hadn't. — Boston  Transcript. 

A  BABY  was  born  every  three  minutes 
in  Greater  New  York  last  year.  No 
wonder  New  York  people  stay  up  nights. 
— Omaha  World-Herald. 

Onk  troubU;  with  this  suffering  old 
country  is  that  the  area  sown  to  wheat 
is  not  increasing  so  fast  as  the  area  sown 
to  automobiles. — Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal. 

Newspaper  exchangers  from  Colombia 
do  not  reveal  any  enthusiasm  in  that 
country  over  Colonel  Roosevelt's  candi- 
dacy for  the  Presidency. — St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

Ohio's  proposed  new  constitution  con- 
tains an  equal-suffrage  clause.  Ohio 
"eeds  women's  voles;  so  many  males 
were  disfranchised  for  selling  their  votes. 
— Chicaao  Tribune. 

That'h  a  sensational  charge  about  the 
New  York  (Central  paying  $50,000  a 
year  to  Tammany  Ilall,  It  really  seems 
unbelievable  that  Tammany  let  the  rail- 
road off  so  easy. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


PLUCKED. 

-Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  YUAN  SHIH-KAI 


To  MOST  WESTERNP:RS  the  recent  course  of  events  in 
China  i.i  certainly  perplexing.  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  never 
identified  with  the  progressive  principles  for  which  the 
repubhcans  of  China  have  struggled  these  many  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  episode  of  1898  in  which  Yuan  figured  prom- 
inently as  the  betrayer  of  Kwan  Yu-wei  and  his 
progressive  colleagues  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  republicans,  who  were,  until  recently,  de- 
nouncing Yuan  as  an  opportunist  and  a  hypo- 
crite without  patriotism  or  public  spirit.  And 
yet  the  Chinese  RepubUe,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  it  hailed  Sun  Yat-sen  as  its  first  Presi- 
dent, has  tendered  the  presidency  to  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  Dr.  Sun  having  voluntarily  abdicated. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change  of 
front  on  the  part  of  the  republicans?  That 
is  the  question  which  the  Japanese  editors  are 
trjang  to  solve.  It  is  a  pecuhar  phenomenon 
that  the  Japanese  newspapers  without  a  single 
exception  are  antipathetic  and  even  hostile  to- 
ward Yuan.  To  the  Jiji,  that  influential 
Tokyo  daily  particularly  well  versed  in  Chinese 
affairs,  this  Chinese  statesman  appears  to  be 
utterly  destitute  of  sincerity  and  solely  ani- 
mated with  selfish  motives.  While  profess- 
ing to  serve  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Yuan  was, 
we  are  told,  constantly  casting  his  covetous 
and  even  coquettish  eyes  toward  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  it  adds: 


china's  latest  president. 


"Had  Yuan  been  actuated  by  patriotic  spirit, 
peace  would  have  been  restored  much  quicker. 
But  he  was  as  disloyal  to  the  Manchu  Court 
as   he   was   insincere   in   dealing  with   the  re- 
publicans.    He  had  underestimated  the  prowess  and  determina- 
tiorf  of    the  revolutionists,    and,    seeing    that    the    republican 
movement   could  no  longer  be  put   down,  he  set   his  mind   on 
becoming  the  first  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic." 


A  new  picture  of  Yuan  Shih-kai, 
drawn  by  A.  C.  Michael  for  The 
Illustrated  London  News. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  explains  the  Osaka  Mainicki.  the  edict  of 
abdication,  which  was  issued  only  on  February  12,  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Empress  Dowager  several  weeks  before,  but 
Yuan  was  withholding  its  publication  pending  the  settlement 
of  certain  matters  affecting  his  personal  interests.  This  journal 
intimates  that  Yuan  was  dickering  with  the 
ri'publicans  with  a  view  to  securing  the  presi- 
dency as  the  reward  for  his  efforts  in  persua- 
ding the  Manchu  dynasty  to  abdicate.  The 
Japanese  editors  are  loud  in  praise  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  who  so  graciously  resigned  the  presidency 
to  make  room  for  Yuan  and  thus  spare  fur- 
ther bloodshed.  They  all  wish  that  Yuan  would 
be  capable  of  emulating  Dr.  Sun's  patriotism 
and  self-effacement.  At  the  same  time  they 
believe  that  Yuan  acted  very  imwisely  in  seek- 
ing the  presidency,  which,  in  their  judgment, 
is  certain  to  bring  his  political  career  to  an 
abrupt  and  unhappy  termination.  As  the 
Nichi  Nichi  says: 


"Yuan  has  no  real  supporters  among  the 
Southern  Chinese  who  were  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  repubhc.  The  Southerners  have 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  Yuan  gracing  the 
presidential  chair  merely  because  they  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties  they  'wiU  have  to  face 
unless  Yuan  is  given  the  coveted  position.  To 
speak  plainly,  Yuan  was  unconsciously  made  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  who  were 
anxious  to  dethrone  the  ISIanehu  ruler  ■without 
prolonging  sanguinary  warfare.  Yuan's  posi- 
tion as  President  is,  therefore,  destined  to  be 
short-lived.  When  once  the  new  republic  is 
established  upon  tolerably  firm  basis.  Yuan 
mil  be  forced  to  retire,  a  political  outcast." 


The  Jiji,  too,  observes  that  the  election  of  a  man  like  Yuan 
would  be  merely  to  continue  Manchu  maladministration  after  fight- 
ing it  20  years. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A    SACRIFICE   THAT   PAID. 

Yuan  Shih-kai  sacriflccvs  his  pigtail  on  the  altar  of  his  country, 
and  is  rewarded  with  the  presidency. 

— Amstcrdammer. 


THE    BIRD    AND   THE    SHELL-FISH. 

A  bird  attacked  an  open  shell-fish  on  the  beach,  but  the  shell- 
fish c1os(hI  liis  slioll  with  a  snap  and  tlic  bird  was  caught.  Roth 
were  then  helplo.ss  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  some  covetous  llsher- 
men.     (Chinese  fable  antedating  .Esop.) 

s — yational  Review  (Shanghai). 
STRATAGEMS   AND   SPOILS. 
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SOCIALISM  AND  THE  COAL   STRIKE 

A  SUSPICION  is  put  forth  by  the  Loudon  papers,  with 
some  diffidence,  and  more  or  less  in  the  shape  of 
•  liints  and  sugyestious,  that  the  Sociahsts  have  leagued 
together  to  excite  and  promote  the  labor  strikes  which  have  re- 
cently been  so  frequent  in  \arious  parts  of  (lie  world.  These 
strikes  are  treated  as  mere  symi)t()ins  that  point  to  a  design  to 
uproot  the  present  institutions  of  civilization  and  build  in  its 
stead  a  New  Jerusalem  of  Socialistic  ideals.  And,  indeed,  the 
SociaUsts  are  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  actually 
the  ease.  It  is  Sociahsm,  according  to  one  of  its  spokesmen, 
that  is  lading  the  log  across  the  track  of  present  industrialism, 
to  halt  it  or  -wTeck  it,  and  start  anew  with  something  better 
suited  to  the  need  of  mankind.  Hence  it  is  we  find  that  the 
well-known  Socialist  writer,  Mr.  Victor  Smith,  in  analyzing  in  the 
London  Dn'dy  Mail  the  spirit  of  disaffection  and  revolt  which  is 
manifesting  itself  in  labor  strikes  tlu-oughout  so  many  countries, 
points  out,  first  of  all,  that  this  spirit  is  not  showing  itself  sim- 
ply in  the  miners'  strike  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  but 
even  in  the  great  Republic  of  the  West.  Everywhere,  we  read, 
■"Demos  is  stirring,  dissatisfied,  restless,  pugnacious,  menacing." 
It  used  to  be  sporadic,  this  revolt  against  commercial  condi- 
tions. But,  as  he  says,  the  whisper  of  the  distant  wind  has 
swelled  and  deepened  into  the  roar  of  a  storm  which  is  "far  be- 
yond the  power  of  kings,  kaisers,  or  jiarliatnents  to  control." 
While  we  must  look  at  these  portentous  predictions  of  a  Social- 
ist as  the  view  of  a  partizan,.it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  give 
his  idea  of  the  causes  of  the  present  unrest  their  full  due.  Of 
strikes  he  says: 

"In  the  early  and  mid-Victorian  period  there  were  strikes 
and  lockouts  as  to-day,  but  then  they  were  relatively  sporadic, 
localized,  and  gathered  little  or  no  symi)athy  outside  the  imme- 
diate area  or  sectional  craft  involved.  To-day  they  have  grown 
to  such  F'rankenstein  proportions  that  they  threaten  the  whole 
life  of  the  State.  Their  organizers  on  both  .siden  have  compacts 
international,  or,  rather,  extra-national,  in  cliaracter,  which, 
tho  they  have  no  legal  authority,  are  writs  which  run  where  no 
legal  instrument  would  be  effective,  and  are  having  far  more  in- 


fluence on  our  industrial  and  commercial  life  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  parliamentary  enactments  of  the  day. 

"From  the  coal-fields  of  Northumberland,  the  Midlands,  and 
South  Wales,  ambassadors  go  forth  with  no  other  credentials 
than  can  be  accorded  by  a  million  organized  and  disciplined 
British  miners  seeking  an  understanding  based  on  interests  which 
are  conceived  to  be  common  to  miners  throughout  the  world. 
Simultaneously,  the  transport  workers  prepare  to  take  the  field 
in  alliance  with  their  'comrades'  of  the  coal-fields,  determined 
not  to  touch  an  ounce  of  foreign  coal  should  existing  Continental 
stocks  be  drawn  on.  This  amazing  unity  of  purpose  is  supposed 
to  be  based  merely  on  a  desire  to  increase  the  wages  of  labor  or 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  a  bare  minimum.  If  anything  is 
more  amazing  than  the  unity  of  the  manual  it  is  the  opaqueness 
of  the  judgment  of  his  'betters'  on  his  actions." 

Among  the  subsidiary  causes  of  the  "upheaval"  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  devotion  to  King  and  Church  and  the  respect  for 
high  birth.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  exaltation  of 
money  to  be  the  sole  object  of  worship,  he  says.  The  laborers 
are  exploited  for  money,  and  the  only  ideal  of  those  above  them 
is  cash.  The  exploited  learn  the  lesson  from  the  exploiters,  and 
claim  that  they  will  have  their  proper  share.     Thus  we  read: 

"Let  us  remember  that  all  the  old-world  sanctions  which  knit 
society  together  are  in  the  melting-pot — placed  there  by  other.^ 
than  the  tnanual  worker.  Loyalty  to  kings  qua  kings,  as  our 
fathers  understood  and  felt  it,  fealty  to  feudal  lord,  inbred  re- 
spect and  obedience  to  noble  birth,  uttermost  submission  to  the 
Church — all  have  gone.  What  have  we  in  their  place?  An  oli- 
gan^hy  founded  in  finance,  capable  only  in  terms  of  Cash.  There 
is  no  strong  and  enduring  sanction  here,  to  keep  men  disciplined 
to  the  service  of  the  State.  The  battle  for  power  lies  between 
the  vast  and  infinitely  complex  capitalist  interests  and  the  rising 
and  menacing  masses."  , 

He  demands  a  "social  reconstruction"  which  will  keep 
12,000,000  persons  from  being  underfed  and  prevent  the  in- 
fant mortality  which  "decimates  our  race."  He  admits  that 
"the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party  has  become  a  tremendous 
failure."  He  thinks  the  dangers  of  the  coal  strike  may  pass 
away,  l)ut  it  merely  forms  a  link  in  a  series  of  movements 
which  may  end  in  a  Reign  of  Terror,  which  can  be  avoided,  he 
believes,  onlv  in  this  wav: 


THK    ATLAS    OF    INOlSTU'i 

All  industry  depends  upon  the  toil  of 
the  miner.  Should  not  the  foundation  be 
secure'.'  The  average  weekly  wage  of  miners 
is  only  2Ss.  H'y^d.  This  mean.s  that  thou- 
sands of  colliers  receive  little  more  than  20s. 
i%r>)  a  week. 


•riiK   i.ABOK  (;i;li.ivkh. 
The  Nation  to  the  Miner — "Please 


go 


on  working,  or  we  starve!" 

Tick  Miner  to  the  Nation — "  1  don't  want 
to  starve  you,  but  neither  must  you  leave  me 
to  starve," 


KISKIN(;    THEIK    LIVES, 

A  procession  representing  all  workers  killed 
and  injured  annually  would  stretch  4:i'A  miles 
with  a  corp.se  every  twenty  yards  and  100  di.s- 
abled  persons  bctwec^n  each  corpse.  Half  are 
employed  in  mines.  On  an  average  four  miners 
are  killed  daily. 


LABORS    VIEW    OF    THE    BRITISH    STRIKE.— The  Labor  Leader  (London). 
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ropvrltfhted  by  the  Intel  national  News  Service,  Isew  YorK. 

MR.    KNOX    AND    HIS    PARTY    EXPLORING    PANAMA. 
Europe  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Knox  settle  all  the  old  European  disputes  with  the  Latin-American  republics  on  this  trip. 


"One  thing  only  can  obviate  social  catastrophe,  and  at  no 
distant  date,  and  that  is  Social  Reconstruction.  Not  arranged 
grudgingly,  cheatingly,  with  the  adroitness  of  a  card-sharper, 
legal  enactments  to  be  nullified  by  judicial  decisions,  but  honestly, 
generously,  faithfully.  It  will  cost  money — millions.  But  every 
penny  spent  will  bring  back  a  hundredfold  in  health  and  happi- 
ness to  the  whole  community." 


HOW   MR.  KNOX  CAN   OBLIGE  EUROPE 

SOME  FEAR  is  felt  in  Europe  that  Secretary  Knox,  in  his 
visit  to  the  Latin  republics,  may  keep  American  interests 
so  prominently  in  mind  that  European  claims  and  com- 
plaints may  be  completely  forgotten.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
keeps  our  European  neighbors  from  chastising  the  southern  re- 
publics, and  obtaining  satisfaction  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  so 
Europe  rather  looks  to  us  to  tell  our  Latin  sisters  what  is  what, 
and  persuade  them  to  settle  up.  The  Paris  Temps  implores  our 
Secretary  of  State  not  to  put  American  interests  before  those  of 
Europe,  but  to  use  his  influence  to  get  French  claims  properly 
settled.  Cuba  destroyed  French  property  during  the  War  of 
Independence;  Venezuela  expelled  French  citizens  from  Caru- 
pano  in  1908.  The  damages  for  these  acts  have  never  been  paid, 
and  they  never  will  be  paid  until  the  United  States  assumes 
financial  and  poUtical  hegemony  over  those  regions,  and  exer- 
cises her  authority  with  justice  to  Europe.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion plainly  stated  by  the  French  organ  in  the  following  signifi- 
cant terms: 

"The  visit  of  Mr.  Knox  to  certain  states  of  Central  America 
without  doubt  has  for  its  object  the  pacification  of  the  turbulent 
republics  established  in  the  region  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He 
is  to  attempt,  probably,  in  some  form  or  other,  a  confederation 
of  the  states  of  Central  America  and  will  try  to  adjust  the 
ruined  finances  of  several  petty  republics,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  American  financiers  who  wU  settle  their  debts  and 
prevent  the  intervention  of  their  European  creditors." 

The  little  debtors  of  Central  America  shell,  r  themselves 
under  the  broad  shiekl  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  the  M.P's 
of  th(>  (Jeorgian  era,  when  head  over  ears  in  debt,  claimed  their 
legislative  privilege  to  make  them  immune  from  imprisonment 
ill  the  Fleet  or  Marshalsea.  Europe  will  hav(»  no  objection  to 
any  arrangement  Mr.  Knox  may  make,  we  are  told,  if  only  \w 
will  arrange  that  such  claims  as  those  of  P>ance  be  nuide  the 
.^ul)j«'ct  of  arl)it ration  and  not  sacriliced  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  American  capitalists. 


This,  of  course,  is  only  an  echo  of  the  London  Economist, 
which  mentions  in  a  tone  of  complaint  Mr.  Knox's  "Dollar 
Diplomacy,"  which  it  calls  "the  American  method  of  ' straighten- 
ing out'  the  finances"  of  these  states,  a  method  that  is  "apt  to 
involve  the  pledging  to  American  financiers  of  revenues  on  which 
British  investors  have  a  prior  lien."  Analogous  to  this  protest 
is  the  remark  of  the  Temps: 

' '  The  program  of  Secretary  Knox  may  be  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  satisfy  any  American  statesman.  If  it  is  carried  out 
it  will  mean  the  economic  predominance  as  well  as  the  financial 
and  political  hegemony  of  the  United  States  over  the  whole  of 
Central  America.  But  whatever  developments  in  the  new 
dollar  diplomacy,  of  which  Mr.  Knox  is  the  father,  may  result 
from  his  visit  to  Central  America,  Europe  can  have  no  reason 
to  object  so  long  as  the  treaties  insuring  equality  in  the  use  of 
the  Panama  Canal  be  respected  and  the  just  money  claims  of 
Europe  satisfied.  Since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  results  in  per- 
mitting the  little  republics  to  shirk  the  responsibiUtj'  of  their 
acts,  France  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Knox  if,  by  his 
influence,  he  induce  Venezuela  and  Cuba  to  agree  that  the 
French  claims,  so  long  in  abeyance,  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
at  The  Hague." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  BEIRUT  BOMBARDMENT 

THE  ITALO-TURKISH  WAR  is  looked  upon  in  Europe 
sometimes  with  amusement,  sometimes  with  alarm. 
The  European  press  speak  frequently  as  if  Italy  were  a 
child  who  had  found  a  match-box  and  would  set  everything  on 
fire,  or  as  a  beggar  on  horseback  who  rides  to  the  devil,  or  the 
war  is  treated  as  a  pestilence  threatening  European  peace.  For 
many  observers  fear  dire  disaster  from  Italy's  African,  or  rather 
Mediterranean,  adventure.  The  Italian  Parliament's  enthusi- 
astic acceptance  of  Mr.  Giolitti's  bill  for  the  annexation  of  Trip- 
oli has  had  the  effect  of  kindling  anew^  the  warlike  ardor  of 
Itahans.  "The  north  of  Africa  has  always  been  Roman,"  writes 
Senator  Giovanni  Goiran,  in  the  Nuova  Anlologia  (Rome), 
Cyrenaica  was  made  a  province  of  Rome  in  97  B.C.,  "and  Turkey 
alone  is  accountable  for  the  present  war."  In  Italy,  it  would 
seem,  the  almost  obsolete  idea  of  military  glorj'  has  been  revi\ed. 
in  spite  of  its  contemptuous  nickname  as  chauvinism.  The 
dituax  is  reached  in  the  so-called  "bombardment  of  Ruirut,  '  a 
cosm()i)olitan  city,  containing  an  English  school  and  an  .\mer- 
ican  coMege.  The  Italians  (iaiin  that  they  destroyetl  only 
.some  Turkish  ships,  while  the  Turks  say  that  they  bombarded 
tl\e  town,   wrecked  buildings,  and  killed  many  of  the   1()().(KXJ 
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inhabitants.  Several  French  papers  applaud  the  act.  The 
Matin  (Paris)  thinks  that  Italy  has  acted  "quite  within  the  code 
of  Mediterranean  warfare,"  but  other  organs  speak  differently. 
Tlie  important  Journal  des  Debais  calls  the  attack  at  Beirut  "a 
new  form  of  naval  activity"  only  intended  "to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  recently  aroused  national  enthusiasm  for  war."  The  con- 
sequences of  this  act,  says  the  Liberie  (F%ris) ,  are  bound  ' '  to  drag 
Europe  into  the  mesh  of  dangerous  embarrassments."     "Italy 
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SUFFRAGETTE    PRISONERS    AT   BOW    STREET   COURT. 

These  arc  the  "martjTs"  now  serving  sentences  at  hard  labor  for  smashing  windows. 


has  now  passed  upon  herself  the  ban  of  civilization,"  exclaims 
the  Soleil  (Paris). 

As  for  the  German  press,  while  the  SociaUst  Vorwaerts  (Ber- 
lin) sees  in  the  action  of  Giolitti's  navy  "an  outbreak  of  demen- 
tia," most  of  the  other  papers  are  very  reserved  in  their  com- 
ments. The  official  Lokal  Anzeiger  (Berlin)  contents  itself  with 
saying,  without  criticism,  "The  Italians  have  carried  out  their 
plan  of  extending  their  campaign  from  the  waters  of  Tripoli  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  "Italy  is  probably  going 
to  get  into  hot  water  by  this  act,"  predicts  the  Berlin  Post  (Pan- 
Germanist),  and  "France  and  England  will  have  something  to 
say  in  this  matter."  The  opinion  of  the  Austrian  press,  which 
regards  the  affair  merely  from  a  national  standpoint,  is  prac- 
tically embodied  in  the  statement  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
(Vienna)  that  "this  new  extension  of  the  theater  of  war  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  compromise  the  very  important  commercial 
interests  of  Austria-Hungary." 

The  Italian  papers,  notably  the  Tribuna  (Rome)  and  the  Os- 
servatore  Romano,  join  in  the  chorus  of  acclamation  over  Gio- 
litti's African  policy.  The  rest  of  the  papers  follow  suit.  But 
bitter  is  the  opposition  of  the  Republican  Riviata  Popolare 
(Rome),  which  styles  the  Tripoli  expedition  "an  act  of  unpatri- 
otic piracy."  In  this  opinion  it  is  supjjorted  by  the  Socialist 
Crilica  Sociale  (Rome). 

The  London  Times  says  paternally  that  these  two  little  boys 
who  are  fighting  must  now  be  separated.  "Intervention  must 
put  a  stop  to  this  futile  struggle."  For,  declares  the  great 
North  England  Liberal  organ,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "the 
bombardment  at  Beirut  is  a  warning  how  dangerous  further 
delays  would  be."  The  WeslTni7isier  Gazette  thinks  that  "the im- 
portance of  the  incident  is  that  it  may  lead  to  an  extension  of 
the  area  of  conflict."  Speaking  of  the  idea  that  Italy's  action 
on  the  coast  of  SjTia  is  intended  ' '  to  bring  pressure  on  the  neu- 
tral Powers,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  compel  the  Porte 
to  make  peace,"  the  London  Standard  remarks,  "This  is  scarcely 
credible." — Translations  made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


BROKEN  GLASS  AND  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 

THOR'S  HAMMER  passes  into  feminine  hands.  And 
these  hands  wield  the  weapon  so  effectively  that  Lon- 
doners behold  with  dismay  the  destruction  of  much  of 
the  plate-glass  in  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly,  the  Haymarket,  and 
the  Strand.  But,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  editorial  utterances 
of  the  English  press,  the  cause  of  woman-suffrage  is  not  par- 
ticularly advanced  by  the  campaign  of  wn- 
dow-smashing.  Opponents  of  the  suffrage 
movement  declare  roundly  that  the  women 
have  proved  conclusively  the  unfitness  of  their 
sex  for  political  power.  A  friendly  editor  re- 
grets that  discredit  should  have  been  brought 
upon  a  "noble  and  serious  cause"  by  break- 
ing the  windows  of  unoffending  shopkeepers. 
Moreover,  observes  the  London  Morning  Post, 
' '  the  silly  women  who  indulged  in  an  orgy  of 
window-breaking"  could  not  have  "chosen  a 
worse  moment  to  display  the  temper  of  spoiled 
children."    The  coal  strike  is  on — 

"The  nation  is  faced  with  one  of  the  gravest 
crises  in  its  history;  the  whole  attention  of 
the  public  is  concentrated  on  the  peril  that 
threatens  the  circulation  of  the  life-blood  |of 
the  country.  Yet  at  this  time  a  band  of 
emotional  women  try  to  advertise  what  they 
regard  as  a  grievance  by  a  reckless  and  wanton 
destruction  of  the  property  of  innocent  per- 
sons. It  is  as  difficult  for  reasonable  persons 
to  understand  the  frame  of  mind  which  leads 
to  such  conduct  as  it  is  to  realize  the  motives 
behind  the  fantastic  behavior  of  the  inmates 
of  a  lunatic  asylum.  But  the  public  welfare 
demands  that  those  who  deliberately  injure  the  property  and 
security  of  peaceable  citizens  shall  be  subjected  to  such  pun- 
ishment as  will  prove  an  effective  deterrent  against  the  repe- 
tition  of   the   offenses   in   the   future.     In   the   past  there   has. 


RE.'VDY    FOR    THEIR    CELLS. 

Three  of  the  window-splintering  workers  bringing  their  luggage  to 
court  in  anticipation  of  a  long  stay  in  jail. 

been  too  much  hniiency  shown.     It  is  time  to  show  the  suf- 
fragists that  the  law  can  not  be  defied  with  impunity." 

In   an   editorial    showing   more   sympathy   with   the   suffrage 
cause,  the  Manchester  Guardian  contends  that  "not  its  bitter- 
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est  enemies  coitld  have  doTiP  it  a  grosser  disservice,  and  its 
friends  might  almost  despair  if  it  could  justly  be  said  that  such 
things  were  typical  of  the  movement."  But  they  are  not  typ- 
ical, we  are  told: 

"They  are  the  follies  and  excesses  of  a  small  and  fanatical 
sect,  led  by  a  few  persons  of  immense  self-confidence  and  small 
capacity,  of  great  enthusiasm,  it  must  be  admitted,  and  capable 

of  great  self-sacrifice,  as 
is  the  way  with  revival- 
ists whether  rehgious 
or  political,  but  without 
balance  and  incapable 
of  conceiving  or  carry- 
ing out  a  sustained  and 
practical  policy.  To 
them  the  movement 
owed  much  of  its  origi- 
nal impetus,  but  the 
time  has  long  passed 
when  they  can  render  it 
any  effective  assistance, 
and  they  have  of  late 
become,  by  a  strange 
perversion,  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  its  success. 

"The  plea  put  for- 
ward yesterday  by  Miss 
Cliristabel  Pankhurst, 
that  they  were  only  emu- 
lating the  miners  and, 
like  them,  proposed  to 
attain  their  end  by  force, 
is  really  farcical.  A  vast 
and  orderly  assertion  of 
the  power  of  organized  labor  is  treated  as  on  a  par  with  the 
petulant  outbreak  of  a  few  sincere  but  unbalanced  women.  The 
thing  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  pathetic.  Women,  too, 
have  their  power,  no  less  gi'eat  and  notable  in  its  kind  than  that 
of  organized  labor — the  power  of  a  whole  sex  feeling  its  way  to 
a  higher  sense  of  civic  duty  and  a  fuller  recognition  of  its  dig- 
nity within  the  State.  On  this  it  may  indeed  rely,  but  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  follies  of  yesterday?" 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is,  according  to  the  London  Times,  that 
destruction  on  so  large  a  scale  should  be  ' '  the  work  of  a  few  un- 
balanced women,  whose  only  grievance  lies  in  an  insignificant 
point  of  ParUamentary  procedure  affecting  a  measure  they  have 
at  heart."     For — 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  suffragist  agitation,  its 
immediate  grievance  is  simply  infantile.  Until  recently  its  mili- 
tant section  have  at  least  been  able  to  urge  that  only  violent 
methods  would  secure  from  Parliament  the  immediate  facilities 
which  they  desired.  But  now  not  even  that  excuse  remains. 
Burdened  as  Parliament  already  is  with  a  program  of  business 
such  as  no  previous  Parliament  has  ever  been  asked  to  face,  the 
suffragists  have  secured 
a  promise  that  their 
measure  shall  be  de- 
bated and  added,  if  a 
majority  supports  it,  to 
a  first-filass  government 
bill.  That  concession  is 
already  much  in  ad- 
vance of  their  desert?, 
since  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  have  they  yet 
adduced  to  show  that 
any  sufficient  portion 
of  the  electorate,  or  of 
their  own  sex,  supports 
their    dc^mands.       But, 

deserved  or  not,  the  concession  has  been  made,  and  they  are  left 
with  only  this  complaint — that  the  clause  they  are  set  on  is  not 
to  be  moved  in  the  first  place  from  the  Treasury  Bench." 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  has  espou.sed  the 
cause  of  woman-suffrage,  but  Premier  A.squith,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Joseph  C'hamberlain,  and  Lord  Curzon  recently  gave  public 
utterance  to  their  opposition  to  it. 


JAPANESE  SCHOOLS  IN   AMERICA 

THE  JAPANESE  DIFFER  from  most  other  immigrants 
coining  here  in  the  fact  that  they  maintain  many  schools 
of  their  own  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  their 
native  language.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  every  important  center 
of  Japanese  population  has  a  Japanese  school  of  the  primary 
grade,  and  in  Hawaii 
the  Japanese  colony 
has  a  high  school  and  [, 
over  a  hundred  primary 
schools.  The  Japanese, 
both  at  home  and  in 
this  country,  attach  a 
great  importance  to 
these  schools  and  re- 
gard them  with  pride. 
But  now  a  Japanese, 
Mr.  K.  K.  Kawakami, 
warns  his  countrymen, 
in  the  Yorodzu  (Tokyo)  • 
and  the  Nichibei  Shuho 
(New  York),  that  the 
Japanese  in  America  are 
in  honor  bound  to  aban- 
don these  schools  if  they 
mean  to  be  faithful  to 
the  country  in  which 
their    lot    is    east.      He 

contends  that  these  Japanese  schools,  tho  well  intentioned 
in  their  inception,  unconsciously  have  the  effect  of  hindering 
the  Americanization  of  the  Japanese  children,  who  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  to  become  American  citizens.      Further: 

"The  maintenance  of  such  a  system  is,  it  is  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, likely  to  give  the  anti-Japanese  agitators  fresh  excuse 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  propaganda.  The  Americans  have 
branded  us  as  unassimilable  aliens,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  prove 
— for  we  can  prove  it — that  they  are  mistaken.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  Japanese  are  assimilable  in  the  sense  that  the 
Scandinavians  or  the  Germans  are  assimilable;  far  from  it, 
I  fully  admit  that  those  Japanese  who  come  to  this  country  in 
their  mature  age  can  not  be  easily  assimilated  to  the  new  soil. 
My  hope  lies  ehiefiy  in  those  Japanese  who  were  brought  to 
these  shores  in  their  infancy,  as  well  as  those  who  were  bom 
here  and  educated  in  American  schools.  In  my  travels  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  I  have  seen  many  Japanese  children  who  are  just 
as  proud  of  this  country  as  are  the  children  in  whose  veins  runs 
the  purest  American  blood,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  American-born  Japanese  children  can  certainly  become 
loyal  citizens  of  America,  if    only    they  are  properly  educated 

and     left      to     mingle 
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freely     with 
children." 


American 
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Windows  of  the  British  War  Office  in  London,  shivered  by  the  suffragettes. 


The  writer  dismisses 
as  absurd  the  appre- 
hension of  many  of  his 
countrymen  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Japa- 
nese schools  might  re- 
sult in  tho  American- 
born  Japanese  children 
knowing  nothing  about 
the  country'  of  their 
parents.  He  believes  that  tho  love  of  America  is  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  incompatible  with  the  love  of  Japan,  and  adds: 

"The  European  immigrants  Ixm'oiuo  thoroughly  Anu'ritaniztnl 
within  a  f(>\v  years  aft(>r  their  arrival  here,  yet  wlio  can  sry  that 
they  or  even  their  children  no  longer  cherish  alTeetion  for  their 
fath(>rland?  Tlu'  in<'n>as(>  of  Japanese  children,  proud  of  .Vinerica 
and  yet  fostering  fond  memory  of  .Japan,  means  the  strengthening 
of  friendship  and  peace  between  the  two  countries." 


VOLCANIC  ROAD-BUILDING 


OVER  THE  FLORIDA  KEYS,  the  hand  of  man  has  just 
completed  a  great  viaduct — a  railway  across  the  seas. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  North  American  continent 
nature  is  building  a  similar  causeway  that  may  one  day  connect 
America  and  Asia.  It  is  possible,  writes  William  Thornton 
Prosser  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  March), 
that  the  volcanic  fires  now  disturbing  southwestern  Alaska  and 
the  1,000-mile  chain  of  Aleutian  Islands  will  combine  with  other 
causes  to  raise  the  floor  of  Bering  Sea  until  it  emerges  high  and 
dry,    joining  the    Oeei- 


WHERE    VOLCANOES    INIAY    LINK    TWO    CONTINENTS. 
The)-  may  elevate  the  sea-floor  along  the  Aleutian  chain  and  join  North  America  to  Asia 


dent   with   the    Orient. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

"Nor  is  this  possi- 
bility so  remote,  for 
the  western  reaches  of 
Alaska  with  the  Aleu- 
tian dots  of  land  form 
the  earth's  most  agi- 
tated volcanic  region. 
Half  a  hundred  volca- 
noes have  been  counted 
west  of  Cook  Inlet, 
some  of  them  smoking 
and  quavering,  and 
throwing  ash  and  lava 
far  and  wide,  while  the 
famous  Bogoslof  Islands 
just  off  the  route  of 
steamship  travel  into 
Bering  Sea  rise  high 
in  the  air  and  sink  again 
into    the    sea    with    an 

attendant  demonstration  of  such  grandeur  and  awe-inspiring 
magnitude  as  eye-witnesses  declare  will  be  their  most  \ivid  re- 
membrance until  their  dying  day. 

"Even  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  the  restless  forces  of  nature  are 
extremely  a^'tive,  for  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  sub- 
marine mountains  have  suddenly  arisen  in  the  depths  of  t  he  sea, 
snapping  the  Government's  Alaska  cable  in  twain  with  such  a 
jerk  that  the  ends,  on  one  occasion,  were  separated  by  more 
than  a  mile.  Repeatedly  has  the  copper  strand  been  separated 
in  this  way,  and  soundings  have  shown  the  earth  to  have  arisen 
much  nearer  the  surface  of  the  Gulf  than  it  was  ever  knoAvn  to  be 
before  in  that  particular  locality. 

"Much  of  Bering  Sea's  floor  is  a  great  level  stretcli  only  a 
few  fathoms  down,  and  constantly  approacshing  the  water-level. 
Scientists  and  members  of  the  United  States  (Jeodetic  Survey 
attril)ute  the  upheaval  benefit h  the  sea  to  the  same  subterranean 
convul.sions  that  blow  a  flcry  breath  through  the  nostrils  of  so 
many  volcanoes.  As- 
sisting this  action  in 
making  Bering  Sea  a 
pond,  prehminary,  it 
may  be,  to  obliterating 
it  altogether,  are  the 
rivers  of  Alaska,  which 
bring  down  annually 
vast  sedimentary  de- 
posits of  alluvial  matter 
that  are  scattered  far 
out  toward  the  Siberian 
shore 

"A  dozen  volcanoes, 
some  apparently  dead 
and  others  at  intervals 
showing  decided  signs 
of    life,    dot    the    west 

shore  of  Cook  Inlet  and  the  Alaska  peninsula,  which  .separates 
Bering  Sea  from  the  Alaska  Gulf.  No  fewer  than  forty-two 
volcanoes  have  been  counted  on  the;  Aleutians,  stretching  west- 
ward from  the  mainland.  Some  of  these  are  so  remote  from 
the  lines  of  travel  that  they  are  only  seldom  seen,  while 
others    in    the   vicinity  of  the  ship-channel    through  Unimak 
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CHERNABORO    VOLCANO 


Pass  are  within   the  visual  range  of  almost  every  voyager  into 

Bering  Sea 

"The  volcano  most  commonly  seen  by  voyagers  into  Bering 
Sea  is  Shishaldin,  standing  on  Unimak  Island,  not  far  from 
Dutch  Harbor,  which  is  the  coaling-station  of  the  Aleutians. 
Coincident  with  the  1910  upheaval  in  the  Bogoslofs,  ShishaldiYi 
awakened  into  eruption,  and  on  previous  occasions  synchronous 
acti\'ity  had  been  noticed.  Shishaldin  spread  smoke  and  ash 
in  every  direction.  Vessels  reached  Nome  with  their  decks 
covered  with  volcanic  deposits.  One  seemingly  fabulous  story 
related  that  the  ash  assayed  showed  particles  of  gold — yet  Avhy 

not?  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago  Shishaldin 
became  a  great  torch 
of  the  Arctic;  fire  spout- 
ing from  its  crater  was 
visible      one      hundred 

miles  away 

"The  'Noise-Maker 
of  the  North'  is  the 
sobriquet  given  Akutan 
volcano,  situated  forty 
miles  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Unalaska,  on 
the  island  which  bears 
its  name.  Often  at 
Unalaska  can  be  heard 
the  booming  of  this 
peace-disturber  of  the 
Aleutian  solitudes.  Sud- 
den and  violent  are  its 
explosions,  like  the  de- 
tonations of  huge  quan- 
tities of  explosive  far 
down  in  the  earth.  In 
more  ways  than  one  does  the  action  of  Akutan  resemble  the 
discharge  of  great  cannon.  Perhaps  in  the  volcano's  heart 
large  volumes  of  gas  come  in  contact  Avith  tremendous  heat." 

"Pop-off"  has  come  to  be  the  nickname  of  Pavlof  volcano, 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  Alaskan  peninsula.  When  it  is  in 
action  smoke  issues  not  only  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain, 
but  also  from  the  slopes  blackened  by  the  volcanic  ash. 

"Pavlof's  erui)tions  are  usually  concurrent  with  those 
of  Shishaldin  and  disturbances  in  the  Bogoslofs.  Shumagin 
Islands,  sixty  miles  away,  were  covered  to  a  depth  of  half  an 
inch  with  the  Pa\lof  effluvia  in  1910,  and  at  the  period  of 
greatest  activity  Pavlof  sent  cannonading  thunders  through 
a  circle  100  miles  across.  The  ash  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sea   is  whipt  into  snowbiills  that   finally  are  heaped  upon  the 

beach." 

This  list,  Mr.  Prosser 
tells  us,  includes  only  a 
few  of  the  better-known 
volcanoes  of  this  region, 
some  of  them  marked 
by  the  Indian  designar- 
tion,  while  others  bear 
the  names  given  them 
by  Russian  explorers 
and  geographers  yesbvs 
before  the  United  States 
came  into  possession  of 
Alaska.  Besides  those 
given  there  is  Kuprea- 
noff,  standing  at  the  head  of  Stepakof  Bay,  on  the  mainland  ,Jwhich 
is  unique  in  that  its  crater  lies  in  the  center  of  a  field  of  glacial  ice. 
Smoke  and  steam  rise  through  the  crevasses  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent places.  With  thes(^  crevasses  covering  a  wide  area  it  has 
been  virtually  impossible  to  explore  the  exact  center.     Again : 
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"Redoubt  Peak  and  Becharoff  are  well  up  the  peninsula;  both 
are  rather  difficult  of  access,  and  neither  has  been  thoroughly 
explored.  To  the  north  and  east  of  Becharoff  is  Iliamna, 
towering  above  the  12,000-foot  level,  and  having  three  distinct 
craters.  Douglas,  look- 
ing as  if  a  huge  octopus 
gript  its  vitals,  stands  up 
sheer  and  bold  above 
Cook  Inlet,  not  far  from 
Chemaboro  volcano,  on 
Augustine  Island.  This 
likeness  to  an  octopus  is 
produced  by  the  chilled 
streams  of  lava  that  streak 
down  from  the  summit  of 
the  peak,  vividly  suggest- 
ing tentacles.  Farther  in- 
land the  Alaskan  range 
has  other  peaks  that  oc- 
casionally give  forth  evi- 
dences of  life,  while  in 
addition  to  the  active  vol- 
canoes there  are  hundreds 
of  dead  craters  in  the 
mountain  chain  that  bur- 
ies itself  in  the  sea  in  a 
seemingly  vain  endeavor 
to  reach  the  Asiatic  shore. 

"Alaska  is  becoming  a  better-known  land  every  year,  and  the 
time  wall  come  when  all  her  mountain  ranges,  her  valleys,  and 
her  plains  will  be  thorpughlj'  explored,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Russians  knew  as  much  about  her  coast-line  as 
we  have  learned  in  the  last  half-century.  Controller  Bay,  of 
recent  notoriety,  was  discovered  before  Admiral  Vancouver 
found  Puget  Sound!" 


AKUTAN    VOLCANO    IN    ACTION. 

It  is  called  the  "Noise-maker  of  the  North."     "Sudden  and  violent  are  its  explosions 
like  the  detonations  of  huge  quantities  of  explosive  far  down  in  the  earth." 


FROM   AGE    BACK  TO  YOUTH 

IN  ONE  of  Eden  Philpotts'  earlier  and  more  fanciful  books 
it  is  related  how  a  certain  old  man,  by  making  a  deal  with 
the  devil,  succeeds  in  regaining  his  lost  youth  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  finally  becomes  a  puny  infant  and  then  disap- 
pears altogether.  One  is  reminded  of  this  by  recent  experi- 
ments that  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  ease  of  certain  lower 
animal  organisms  there  may  be  actual  regression  in  development, 
the  creature  losing  the  attributes  of  maturity-  and  taking  on 
those  of  youth.  A  few 
years  ago  Dr.  Jacques 
Loeb,  now  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institution,  made 
the  suggestion  that  the 
Altai  processes  may  be  re- 
versible and  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  or- 
ganisms may  go  back  to  a 
more  embryonic  stage. 
His  experiments  were  veri- 
fied by  other  authorities, 
but  the  most  extensive 
contributions  to  this  sub- 
ject have  been  made  b\- 
Dr.  Eugene  Schultz,  whose 
essay  ."On  reversible  proc- 
esses of  development " 
sums  up  most  of  his  own 
researches    and    those    of 

others.     Says  S.   I.   Holmes   in  an   article  contributed   (o 
Scientific  American  Supploncnl  (New  York,  P^ebruary  24): 


PAVLOP  VOLCANO,  ALASKA  PENINSULA. 

Nicknamed      Top-oir."     "At  Uu)  period  of  greatest  activity  Pavlof  sent  cannon 
adiiig   tluiiulors  tlirougli  a  circle  a   liundrcd   miles  across." 


TIh 


"Schultz  found  that  many  of  the  lower  invertebrates  when 
kept  without  food  gradually  diminish  in  size  until  at  last  they 
are  but  a  minute  fraction  of  their  original  diiiu'nsions.  Tiie 
roiiimon  fresh-water  Hydra  was  l<cj)t  in  pure  water  without  food 
lor  several  mimths.  during  which  time  it  underwent  a  diiuiiui- 


tion  to  less  than  j|^  of  its  former  size.  Toward  the  latter 
part  of  its  period  of  diminution  it  began  to  undergo  also  a  sim- 
plification of  structure.  The  tentacles  grew  relatively  short- 
er   and    decreased    in    number.     Finally  they  all  disappeared. 

The  body  became  more 
rounded  and  at  last  the 
mouth-opening  closed,  the 
animal  ^becoming  con- 
\erted  into  an  almost 
spherical  mass  of  living 
cells,  resembling  the  blas- 
tula  stage  of  its  early  em- 
bryonic history. 

"Similar  experiments 
were  undertaken  with  a 
small  flat  worm,  Planaria. 
This  species  is  one  of  re- 
markably tough  constitu- 
tion and  endures  a  period 
of  several  months'  star- 
vation. During  this  time 
the  organism,  as  it  were, 
lives  on  itself,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  from  the  out- 
side to  supply  the  waste, 
it  gradually  grows  smaller 
and  smaller.  Berninger, 
who  repeated  Schultz's  ex- 
periment, succeeded  in  reducing  planarians  in  this  way  to  only 
y;^o  of  their  original  bulk.  Both  Schultz  and  Berninger  studied 
the  cells  of  these  minute  individuals  and  found  them  to  be  of 
the  same  size  as  in  full-grown  planarians.  The  small  size  of  the 
worms,  therefore,  is  brought  about,  not  by  a  diminution  of  the 
size  of  the  cells,  but  by  a  reduction  of  their  number.  .  .  .  While 
the  starved  planarians  continue  to  be  fairly  active  and  efficient 
organisms,  they  showed,  however,  a  considerable  simplification 
of  structure.  The  organ  systems  suffered  unequally.  The  yolk 
glands  disappeared  comparatively  early;  then  followed  the  ducts 
and  various  accessory  apparatus  of  the  organs  of  reproduction, 
but  the  germ -cells  themselves  held  out  to  near  the  period  of  death 
by  starvation.  The  other  organ  systems  continued  to  bear  much 
the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  in  the  normal  animal. 

"Throughout  this  remarkable  reduction  in  which  various  cells 
succumb  one  after  the  other  and  become  resorbed  by  their  fel- 
lows, we  nevertheless  find  the  preservation  of  a  certain  balance 
of  function  or  organic  equilibrium,  even  when  the  cells  had  been 
thinned  out  to  -j^^n  of  their  original  number.  The  organism 
is  like  a  factory  which  is  compelled  to  run  with  a  small  fraction 
of  its  force  of  employees.  There  may  be  a  few  classes  of  its 
employees,  such  as  its  advertisers,  which  may  be  dispensed  with 

in  periods  of  greatly  di- 
minished output,  but  if 
the  factory  keeps  going  it 
must  have  a  certain  num- 
ber at  least  of  various 
kinds  of  workers." 

Another  method  of  ef- 
fecting this  sort  of  simpli- 
fication is  to  divide  certain 
organisms  into  bits,  and 
to  let  each  reproduce  the 
original  form,  as  it  often 
will  do.  By  subjecting 
these  forms  to  successive 
reg(>nerations  they  may  be 
kept  retransforming  them- 
selves for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  Holmes  reports  that 
lu'  has  carried  on  experi- 
nu'iits  on  reduction  in 
I)lanarians  by  cutting  an  individual  into  pieces,  and  continu- 
ing the  process  until  the  pieces  would  no  longer  regenerate. 
He  saj's: 

"I  succeeded  in  this  way  in  oi)tainiiig  indi\iduals  which  were 
less  than  [.,'„„  of  the  bulk  of  the  sp«'ciincn  with  which  1  started. 

"These  minute  fowns  would  move  about  and  react  to  stimuli 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  way  as  normal  planarians.     Sections 
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showed  that  the  cells  of  the  body  were  not  at  all  reduced  in  size, 
ani  ihat  the  brain,  nerves,  muscles,  and  sense-organs  stood  in 
much  the  same  relation  as  they  do  in  individuals  of  the  usual 
size,  except  that  in  the  cases  of  the  most  extreme  reduction  the 
ej'es  were  imperfect  or  entirely  absent.  No  trace  of  j^olk  cells 
or  reproductive  organs  could  be  found,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  fact  that  these  parts  appear  comparatively  late  in  the 
development  of  the  individual. 

"In  the  regeneration  of  these  forms  there  is  not  merely  the 
production  of  new  tissues  Avhich  develop  into  the  missing  parts. 
The  process  consists  mainly  in  working  over  the  old  tissue  into 
new  organs  until  the  whole  animal  is  transformed  into  what 
has  aU  the  appearance  of  being  a  much  younger  indivadual. 
What  a  wonderful  process  of  imdoing  and  rebuilding.  .  .  .  The 
power  of  reversing  the  processes  of  development  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  those  forms  in  which  the  ability  to  regenerate  is  un- 
usually great.  With  the  loss  of  regenerative  capacity  organisms 
lose  the  power  of  renevving  their  youth  and  their  term  of  life 
becomes  less  subject  to  wide  fluctuations.  Some  of  the  lower 
organisms  may  be  able  to  evade  natural  death  for  perhaps  an  in- 
definite period,  but  all  of  the  higher  animals  and  plants  seem 
hopelesslj^  committed  to  the  habit  of  dying  after  a  certain  fairly 
constant  interval  of  time." 


A  PARTIAL  TWIN 

A  SICILIAN  named  Frank  Lentini,  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Nouveau,  Cirque  in  Paris,  bears  with  him  a  leg  and 
^  other  portions  of  an  undeveloped  twin  brother  who,  had 
he  grown  to  full  size,  would  have  been  attached  to  his  twin  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  celebrated  Rosa-Josepha  sisters 
and  other  similarly  malformed  twins.  The  only  visible  part  of 
this  partial  twin  is  one  leg,  so  that  Lentini  is  generally  described 
as  a  "three-legged  man."  The  extra  leg,  however,  is  not  Len- 
tini's,  but  his  brother's,  and  the  anatomist,  on  careful  examina- 
tion, discovers  duplicate  internal  parts  and  organs  that  are  also 
vestiges  of  the  undeveloped  twin.  Dr.  Marcel  Baudouin,  who 
writes  of  this  remarkable  case  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris, 
January  27),  makes  the  interesting  statement  that  twins  attached 
in  this  way  are  rarely  born  in  complete  development  unless  they 
are  girls.  In  the  case  of  boys,  one  of  the  two  is  nearly  always 
imperfect;  generally  so  little  is  left  that  what  remains  appears, 
as  in  Lentini's  case,  to  constitute  merely  one  or  more  supplemen- 
tary limbs  or  parts.  The  doctor  thinks  that,  in  the  close  pre- 
natal association  of  such  twins,  the  quieter  nature  of  the  female 
favors  the  development  of  both,  whereas  with  boys,  one  of  the 
twins  dominates  and  practically  destroys  the  other.  All  of 
which  shows  that  a  "three-legged  man,"  altho  a  nine-days  won- 
der to  the  ignorant  or  merely  curious  observer,  may  be  more 
wonderful  still  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge.  Says  Dr. 
Baudouin : 

"The  malformation  that  he  [Lentini]  presents  is  well  known 
to  scientists  who  make  a  specialty  of  these  subjects,  .  .  .  but 
this  sort  of  monstrosity  is  very  rare  in  the  human  species,  altho 
frequent  in  animals,  and  especially  in  birds. 

"Subjects  that  have  such  a  third  leg,  when  it  grows  out  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  are  given  the  name  of  Pygomelus, 
from  the  two  Greek  words  for  'limb'  and  'buttock.' 

"If  we  recall  that  the  celebrated  sisters  Rosa-Josepha  were 
Pygopagi  (signifying  'united  legs')  we  shall  see  some  resem- 
blance between  these  young  women  and  Lentini,  since  they  also 
were  joined  in  the  same  region. 

"In  fact,  Frank  Lentini's  third  leg  is  nothing  else  than  the 
remains  of  a  brother,  who  existed  before  birth  and  who  was 
united  to  him  as  Rosa  was  united  to  Josepha.  To  put  it  differ- 
ently, a  Pygomelus  is  nothing  else  than  a  Pygopagus  whose  upper 
three-quarters  have  not  developed 

"This  is  easy  to  prove  by  an  examination  of  the  pehis  of 
Lentini  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  his  third  leg.  It  may  be 
seen  that  this  is  jointed,  not  to  Lentini's  own  pelvis,  but  to  an- 
other bone  of  a  second  pelvis,  which  is  that  of  the  twin  brother 
who  has  partly  disappeared." 

Lentini's  third  leg  is  attached  to  his  right  side,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  supposed  that  it  represents  the  right  leg  of  his 


rudimentary  brother.  Dr.  Baudouin,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
that  it  is  the  left  leg,  as  it  would  be  if  two  persons  were  standing 
side  by  side,  facing  in  the  same  direction.  This,  he  says,  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  way  in  which  twins  are  always  juxta- 
posed.    He  goes  on: 

"With  Lentini,  there  remains  only  the  third  leg  of  the  twin. 
.  .  .  There  exist  some  other  organs  also  .  .  .  but  we  will  only 
mention  here  that  at  the  level  of  the  knee  of  the  third  leg  there 
is  a  rudimentary  foot — a  vestige  of  the  right  foot  of  the  brother. 
Many  physicians  have  wondered  how  a  right  foot  could  thus 
become  grafted  on  a  left  knee.  This  is,  however,  very  easy  to 
understand  when  we  realize  that  the  Umbs,  in  animals  and  man, 
develop  from  their  extremities ,  toward  the  center  of  the  body 
and  not  from  the  body  toward  the  toes  or  fingers.  At  the  out- 
set the  center  of  origin  of  the  right  foot  was  very  near  that  of  the 
left  on  the  pelvis  of  the  undeveloped  twin.  But  the  left  leg, 
which  alone  has  been  formed  completely,  has  carried  with  it  this 
special  center,  which  was  formed  at  a  given  moment  near  the 
center  of  origin  of  the  left  knee  and  which  then  was  borne  by 
growth  very  far  from  its  point  of  departure  on  the  pelvis. 

"Evidently  the  third  lower  limb  of  Lentini  is  not  altogether 
normal,  but  nevertheless  it  is  only  the  foot  that  presents  im- 
portant anomalies.  The  thigh  and  leg  are  almost  the  same  as 
in  the  ordinary  subject.  The  foot,  in  fact,  is  only  a  common 
'club-foot,'  like  that  of  so  many  unfortunate  children  otherwise 
well  formed. 

"Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  operate  on  Lentini  and  re- 
move his  surplus  limb.  Such  operations  have  been  successfully 
performed.  But  our  friend  refuses,  and  he  is  quite  right.  He 
would  be  doing  away  with  his  means  of  gaining  a  liveUhood,  and, 
moreover,  he  would  be  killing  his  brother,  or  what  remains  of 
that  relative.  One  does  not  willingly  become  thus  a  fratricide, 
with  a  light  heart! 

"Two  notes  should  be  made  in  closing.  The  Pygopagi  are 
almost  always  of  the  female  sex  .  .  .  while,  on  the  contrary, 
Pygomeli  are  almost  always  men.  It  almost  seems  as  if  two 
brothers  joined  back  to  back  could  not  exist  peaceably  together 
within  a  single  sheltering  membrane,  while  two  sisters,  in  the  same 
situation,  often  reach  birth  in  excellent  and  complete  condition. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  known  that  joined  twins  or 
double  monsters  are  always  of  the  same  sex  (it  could  not  be 
otherwise)  and  that  consequently  the  twin  whose  remains  we 
see  in  Lentini's  third  leg  must  have  been  a  brother  and  not  a 
sister.  Nature  knows  how  to  do  things  correctly!  .  .  .  Honor 
to  Nature!" — Trajislation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CLIMATE  CHANGED  B^  RESERVOIRS— That  the  building 
of  a  dam,  if  it  impounds  water  whose  surface  has  sufficient 
extent,  may  sensibly  modify  local  climate,  is  asserted  by  a 
German  meteorologist  cited  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  February  8). 
Says  this  paper: 

"From  the  cUmatological  point  of  view,  we  may  regard  great 
bodies  of  water  formed  artificially  as  acting  precisely  like  lakes; 
they  should  especially  contribute  to  contract  the  extreme  limits 
of  temperature-variation  and  to  establish  in  the  region,  to  a  de- 
gree more  or  less  accentuated,  the  mildness  of  climate  that  is 
characteristic  of  islands  and  of  regions  near  the  sea. 

"That  this  is  so  in  fact,  is  what  Steinert  tries  to  show  in  the 
Zeilschrift  fur  Gewdsserkunde.  At  the  dam  at  Remscheid,  in 
the  Eschbach  valley,  before  the  water  was  turned  in,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1891,  observations  of  temperature  had  been  taken  during 
four  years,  at  regular  intervals,  and  these  have  been  continued 
up  to  the  present  time.  By  comparison  with  the  observed  tem- 
peratures at  Arnsberg  and  Cologne  wo  may  calculate  what 
would  have  been  the  temperatures  in  the  Eschbach  valley  after 
1891  if  the  dam  had  not  existed.  Now  those  observations  in- 
dicate an  evident  weakening  of  the  oscillations  of  temperature; 
thus,  there  is  noted  a  difference  of  about  0.6°  in  the  monthly 
average  of  maxima  or  minima  of  temperature. 

"Furthermore,  the  evaporation  of  the  mass  of  water  ought 
to  increase  the  frequency  of  fogs.  In  fact,  at  the  station  of 
Miillenbach,  in  the  region  of  the  Rhine  dams,  the  number  of 
foggy  days  has  increased  from  57  to  86  per  year. 

"Should  we  also  expect  an  increase  of  atmospheric  precipita- 
tion? It  would  appear,  in  any  case,  that  in  Argentina,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  San  Roque  dam,  which  backs  up  6^ 
square  miles  of  water,  the  frequency  of  cloudy  days  has  sensibly 
increased." — Translation  made  for  "The  Literary  Digest. 
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SHELLS  AND   ARMOR 

THE  DUEL  between  the  projectile  and  the  armor  that 
it  tries  to  pierce  is  described  by  Prof.  Bertram  Hopkin- 
son  in  a  lecture,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
London  and  printed  in  Nature  (London,  February  15),  on 
■"The  Pressure  of  a  Blow."  The  part  of  the  lecture  devoted 
to  this  subject  treated 
■especially  of  the  inter- 
•esting  effect  of  the 
soft-metal  caps  now 
used  on  hard-pointed 
projectiles  to  prevent 
their  smashing  to 
pieces  against  the  ar- 
mor. Professor  Hop- 
kinson  showed  his  au- 
dience specimens  of 
modern  armor-pier- 
cing shot,  made  of  a 
special  steel  of  great 
strength  and  ductil- 
ity, whose  point  is 
hardened  after  ma- 
king, while  the  base 
.and  most  of  the  body 
remain  more  or  less 
■ductile.  To  quote  from 
the  report  in  Nature: 


the  plate,  so  that  it  now  possesses  a  composite  structure,  the 
back  being  tough  and  ductile,  but  the  face  as  hard  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it.  When  such  a  plate  is  struck  by  the  shell  it  is  a  case 
of  Greek  meeting  Greek.  Both  the  shell  and  the  hardened  face 
of  the  plate  are  shattered  by  the  pressure,  sufficient  of  which  is 
transmitted  through  the  substance  of  the  plate  to  crack  it  right 
through,  tho,  of  course,  none  of  the  .shell  has  penetrated  it. 
"  It  would  seem  that  when  it  acquired  the  hard  face  the  armor- 
plate  more  than  over- 
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"I  first  show  the 
•effect  of  firing  an  un- 
capped shell  at  a  plate  of  wrought  iron  or  mild  steel.  In  this 
■case  the  metal  of  the  plate  is  so  soft  that  pressures  that  are 
quite  without  effect  on  the  hardened  point  of  the  shell  are  able 
to  make  it  flow  very  rapidly.  The  shell  simply  plows  its  way 
through,  pushing  out  the  "WTOught  iron  before  it,  and  emerges 
quite  unscathed.  It  Avill  be  noticed  that  on  the  striking  side 
trhere  is  a  rim  or  lip  of  wrought  iron  which  has  been  squeezed  out 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  movement  of  the  shell.  A  similar 
lip  is  formed  if  a  hole  is  blown  in  a  lead  plate  by  means  of  a 
guncotton  primer,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  analogy 
between  the  two  cases. 

"Completely  to  stop  a  14-inch  shell,  such  as  that  which  you 

see  before  you,  would     

require  a  thickness  of 
at  least  2J^  feet  of 
wrought  iron,  and  al- 
most as  groat  a  thick- 
ness of  mild  steel.  I 
believe  that  some  ships 
twenty-five  years  ago 
were  fitted  with  armor 
•of  this  sort  of  thick- 
ness, but,  of  course. 
the  weight  is  almost 
prohibitive.  Modern 
improvements  in  ar- 
mor, whereby  the  same 
effective  resistance  is 
obtained  with  less  than 
half  the  thickness,  arc 
based  on  the  use  of 
special  steel  having 
sufficient  ductility  to 
enable  it  to  be  worked 
and  fixt  in  place  on 
the  ship,  while  possess- 
ing greater  strength 
than  wrought  iron 
or  ordinary  structur- 
al steel.  Even  such 
a  special  steel,  how- 
ever,   is    han(licai)i)(>d 

as  sigainst  the  shell  by  the  hard  point  of  the  latter,  which  is  al)le 
to  force  the  softer  material  aside,  tho  itself  undamaged.  This 
•disability,  however,  has  been  overcome  by  hardening  the  face  of 


KRUPP    PLATE    OF    1905,    AFTER    ATTACK    BY    THREE    ARMOR-PIERCINti   SHELLS. 

No  perforation,  but  excessive  flaking  of  hardened  face. 


took  the  shell  in  the 
race.  Tho  the  shell 
might  by  sheer  energy 
pierce  a  somewhat 
thinner  plate,  I  am 
told  that  it  was  apt  to 
be  smashed  to  pieces 
in  the  process.  The 
balance  has  of  recent 
years  been  more  than 
restored  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  shell  of  the 
soft  steel  cap.  I  have 
already  shown  you  the 
effect  of  firing  an 
uncapped  .shell;  I  will 
now  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  that  of  firing 
the  same  shell  AAith 
cap  at  the  same  plate. 
The  shell  goes  through 
minus  its  cap,  but 
otherwise  so  com- 
pletely uninjured  that 
I  am  told  it  might  in 
many  cases  be  used 
again.  It  punches  a 
clean  hole  in  the  plate. 
The  fate  of  the  cap  is  interesting.  The  shell  punches  a  hole  in  it, 
as  of  course  it  must  do  before  it  reaches  the  plate,  and  the  cap 
forms  a  ring,  which  is  held  up  by  the  plate  and  through  which 
the  shell  passes.  The  fragments  of  the  cap  are  found  on  the  front 
side  of  the  plate,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  been  collected 
and  put  together,  forming  a  ring.  I  have  one  such  ring  here. 
Its  largest  diameter  is  that  of  the  shell,  its  smallest  about 
an  inch  less,  and  it  looks  as  tho  the  ring  had  got  intact  as  far 
as  the  shoulder  of  the  projectile,  but  had  then  burst  into  several 
pieces." 

The  usual  explanation  of  this  remarkable  effect  is  that  the 

soft  cap  supports  the 
point  of  the  projectile. 
The  destructive  ef- 
fect of  pressure  de- 
pends on  the  difference 
of  pressures  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and 
not  on  their  absolute 
amounts,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  sufficient 
lateral  pressure  might 
coinpletel}'  protect  (he 
point.  The  difficulty 
is  to  see  how  the  com- 
paratively weak  ma- 
terial of  which  the  cap 
is  made  can  e.xert  the 
very  large  pressures 
which  are  necessary 
for  effective  support. 
Says  Professor  11  op- 
kinson: 


CourUjh^  ot  "  The  bclentitic  Aiiiericaii," 

KRUPP    PLATE    OF    1911,    AFTER    ATTACK    BY    FOfH    AHMOH-PIERCINC    SHELLS. 

Showing  improvement  in  six  years.    No  perforation  and  practically  no  Halting  of  surface. 


"It     seems     hardly 
possible       that      such 
pressures  could  bo  gen- 
erated by  the  mere  act  of  stretching  or  expanding  tho  cai)  over 
the  end  of  the  shell.      If  this  bo  so,  tho  inertia  of  tho  uiotal  in 
the  cap  must  play  an  important  i)art.' 


PAINTING  THE  '' SIMULTANEOUSNESS  OF  THE  AMBIENT'' 


PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  hitherto  thought  themselves  sane 
have  held  to  a  certain  self-eAadent  principle  that  art  con- 
sisted, among  other  things,  of  selection.  Since  a  canvas 
is  but  a  hmited  space,  it  is  better  to  use  it  to  express  a  limited 
number  of  facts.  But  a  school  of  painting  is  now  clamoring 
for  attention  that  defies  this  principle.  They  wish  to  express 
everything  at  once — that  is,  everything  that  can  come  within 
the  field  of  ^^sion  and  cognition  at  any  given  moment.  They 
call  themselves  "Futurists,"  have  their  origin  in  Italy,  and  have 
got  as  far  as  Paris  in  their  propaganda,  where,  by  an  exhibition 
at  the  Bernstein  Galle- 
ries, they  flout  all  the 
claims  of  Parisian  fad- 
dists, named  Sjiithe- 
sists,  Cubists,  Fauves, 
Neo-Impressionists,  or 
Post  -  Impressionists, 
whom  they  proclaim  to 
be  "merely  academic." 
Mr.  P.  G.  Konody  ox- 
poses  their  principles  in 
The  Illustrated  London 
News  by  citing  an  ex- 
ample. When  the  Fu- 
turist paints  a  person  on 
a  balcony,  seen  from  the 
interior,  he  does  not 
limit  the  scene  to  what 
the  square  framing  of 
the  window  allows  him 
to  see.  He  paints  "the 
sum  total  of  the  visual 
impressions  experienced 
by  the  person  on  the 
balcony;  the  sun-flood- 
ed rumbling  of  the 
street,  the  double  row 
of  houses  extending  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left, 

flower-adorned  balconies,  etc."  All  this  is  presented,  not  in 
juxtaposition,  but  in  .superimposition,  to  give  the  "  simultaneous- 
ness  of  the  ambient."  Mr.  Konody  makes  a  try  here  at  more 
explicitness : 

"A  running  horse  has  not  four  legs,  but  twelve.  The  sixteen 
persons  around  you  in  a  motor-bus  are,  in  turn  and  at  the  same 
time,  one,  ten,  four,  or  three  persons,  who  come  and  go,  jump 
into  the  street  to  be  quickly  swallowed  by  the  sun,  return  to 
their  places,  like  the  persistent  symbols  of  universal  vibration. 
Upon  the  cheek  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  talking  you  see 
the  hor.se  which  passes  far  away  at  the  end  of  (he  street.  The 
motor-bus  hurls  itself  into  the  houses  which  it  passes,  and  the 
houses  throw  them.selves  upon  the  bus.  And  thus  you  arrive 
at  a  pictorial  conception  Uke  '  The  Bumping  Cab '  or  '  The  Street 
Entering  a  House.'  " 

What  the  Futurists  repudiate  in  all  art  of  the  past,  even  that 
of  yesterday,  is  the  representation  of  facts  and  the  static  con- 
ditions of  nature.  They  form,  we  are  told,  "a group  of  men  in- 
spired by  the  same  thoughts  and  ideals,  and  they  have  already 
attracted  gifted  imitators  and  incapable  plagiarists  galore." 
They  therefore  force  attention  from  those  who  impartially  re- 
cord the  endeavors  of  the  passing  day.  Mr.  Konody,  a  capable 
critic,  thinks  they  have  "a  right  to  be  taken  seriously,  whether 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  their  amazing  picture-puzzles  and 
from  their  bewildering  manifestoes  and  printed  explanations  be 
accepted  or  not." 


"LAUGHTER." 

By  Umberto  Boccioni. 

Her  laughter  evidently  proceeds  from  too  much  alcoholic  stimiilalion.  since  the  i)ictiu'e  of  her 
consciousness — as  the  formula  requires — seems  to  present  tin;  multiplied  tables  of  a  cafe. 


"The  Futurists,  one  and  all,  suffer  from  the  modern  malady  of 
disgust  with  merely  representative  art.  The  synthesis  .of  the 
advanced  modernists  does  not  go  far  enough  for  them.  They 
want  to  express  the  inexpressible.  They  not  only  wish  to  give 
form  to  vague  figments  of  the  brain,  but  to  superimpose  the 
synthesis  of  memories  and  associations  upon  the  synthesis  of 
visual  impressions.  What  (his  leads  to  in  practise  it  is  easier  to 
imagine  than  to  describe.  The  nearest  simile  is  offered  by  pho- 
tography. Every  beginner  who  has  worked  a  Kodak  camera 
knows  what  happens  when  he  forgets  to  turn  the  screw  after  an 
exposure.  He  will  find  two,  and  sometimes  three,  pictures  on 
the  same  film,  one  on  top  of  the  other  in  inextricable  confusion. 

And     this     is     exactly 
>7~  ^.*  '         \      Yi''"J?'7         ■»  ""TTl      what  happens  when  the 
**  "'"  Futurist      painter     at- 

tempts to  state  on  can- 
vas, not  in  consecutive, 
narrative  form,  but  in 
a  superimposed  jumble, 
the  facts  observed,  the 
associations  awakened 
in  his  feverish  brain  by 
those  facts,  and — say  in 
the  case  of  a  portrait — 
the  emotional  experi- 
ences and  thoughts  of 
the  sitter. 

"The Futurists' theo- 
retical explanations  are 
interlarded  with  Msms' 
and  abstractions  of 
every  sort,  sometimes 
strikingly  ingenious, 
sometimes  absolutely 
incomprehensible.  It  is. 
for  instance,  difficult  to 
follow  the  painter  Boc- 
cioni when  he  explains 
that  the  'force -lines* 
inherent  in  every  object , 
which  indicate  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  ob- 
je(|t  would  decom]>os(\ 
should  envelop  the  spec- 
tator and  carry  hini 
away,  so  that  he  should 
be  ol)Liged  to  struggle 
with  the  personages  of  the  i)icture!  'All  objects,'  he  continues, 
'in  following  this  physical  transcendentalism,  tend  toward  the 
infinite  through  their  force-lines,  the  continuity  of  which  is 
measured  l)y  our  intuition.' 

"There  may  be  sense  in  all  this,  or  there  may  not — but,  for 
the  average  intelUgence,  the  examples  given  with  this  explanation 
of  Futurist  aims  will  be  more  intelligible  and  more  amusing." 

A  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun,  in  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, reproduces  the  "manifesto"  ])romulgated  by  the  Futurist, 
painters  in  1910.  It  was  read  at  the  Chiarella  Theater,  in  Turin, 
and  record  has  it  that  "the  meeting  at  the  Chiarella  was  en- 
livened by  much  the  same  sort  of  incidents  which  made  'The 
Playboy'  iKTfornumces  notable."  The  poet  Marinetti,  how- 
ever, silcn<;ed  tlu;  howling  mob  by  a  stroke  of  humor  instead  of 
the  stick  of  a  policeman.  "He  caught  on  the  fly  an  orange  that 
was  speeding  past  him,  and,  interrupting  his  address,  peeled  it, 
quartered  it,  and  ate  it  with  the  greatest  unconcern."  Tliis  is 
the  manifesto: 

"We  contend: 

"1.  That  every  form  of  imitation  must  be  scorned  and  that 
every  form  of  originality  must  be  glorified. 

"2.  That  we  must  break  away  from  the  bondage  of  'har- 
mony' and  'good  taste,'  overelastic  terms  with  which  one  could 
easily  condemn  any  of  Rembrandt's,  Goya's,  or  Rodin's  works. 

"3.  That  art  critics  are  useless  if  not  harmful. 

"4.  That  we  must  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  hackneyed  sub- 
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jects  and  express  henceforth  the  whirlwind  hfe  of  our  day,  dom- 
inated by  steel,  egotism,  feverish  activity,  and  speed. 

"5.  That  we  must  prize  highly  the  title  of  'cranks,'  that  gag 
apphed  by  Philistines  to  the  lips  of  innovators. 

"6.  That  complementary  subjects  and  colors  are  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  painting  as  blank  verse  is  in  poetry  and  poly- 
phony in  music. 

"7.  That  the  universal  djoiamism  must  be  rendered  through 
canvases  producing  a  dynamic  sensation. 

"8.  That  nature  must  be  interpreted  with  a 
sincere  and  virgin  mind. 

"9.  That  motion  and  light  destroy  the  con- 
crete aspect  of  objects. 

"We  disapprove: 

"1.  Of  the  bituminous  tints  by  which  painters 
try  to  impart  to  modern  canvases  the  patina  of 
age. 

"2.  Of  the  superficial  and  primitive  archaism 
which  uses  absolute  colors  and  which,  in  its  imi- 
tation of  the  Egyptians'  linear  drawings,  reduces 
painting  to  a  childish  and  ridiculous  synthesis. 

"3.  Of  the  progressive  pretense  of  secessionists 
and  independents  who  have  entrenched  them- 
selves behind  academic  rules  as  platitudinous  and 
conservative  as  those  of  the  old  academies. 

"4.  Of  the  nude  in    painting,  as    nauseating 
and  cloying  as  adultery  in  fiction. 
"  BocciONi,  CarrA,  Russolo,  Balla,  Severini." 


him.  He  would  take  our  poems  and  discard  three  stanzas  out  of 
every  four  and  have  enough,  he  thinks,  to  convey  all  of  the 
message  needful.  "If  I  be  blamed  as  unintelligible  from  too 
much  rejection,"  he  says  in  The  Academy  (London),  "I  have 
only  to  say  that  the  true  poetry  shoidd  be  written  only  to  one's 
own  heart  to  record  the  pain  or  joy,  like  a  soul's  diary  whose 
sweetness  can  be  kept  when  it  is  hidden  secretly,  or  like   a   real 


With  the 


JAPANESE   ADVICE  TO  OUR 
POETS 


THERE  IS  ONE  serene  soul  in  the  East 
who  has  no  complaint  because  the  general 
public  have  ceased  to  read  poetry.  It  is 
the  Japanese  poet,  Yone  Noguchi,  who  first  of 
all  would  like  to  know  when  the  "general  pub- 
lic," East  or  West,  ever  were  interested  in  poetry 
illusion  dispelled  that  the  general  public  may  be  expected  some 
day  to  besiege  the  doors  of  a  publishing-house  to  buy  the  last  new 
volume  of  verse,  he  holds  a  very  optimistic  ^dew  of  the  future  of 
poetry.  While  he  doesn't  say  that  it  is  really  "immense,"  he 
declares  that  "it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  no  such  a  time  in 
the  West  before  as  to-day."  What  he  mainly  recommends  is  a 
"parting  from  ChriiBtianity,  social  reform,  and  what-not,"  and  a 
turning  to  the  "passive  side  of  life  and  nature."  This,  of  course, 
is  the  .Japanese  ideal  that  his  birth  and  inheritance  implanted  in 


THE    FUNERAL    OF    THE    ANARCHIST    GALLI. 

By  Carlo  D.  Carrii. 

IxjOkinK  closely,  one  may  perhaps  sec  the  funeral  procession  through  the  seething  throng 
that  stands  alongside.     The  observer  has  evidently  chosen  a  safe  coign  of  vantage. 


l.KA\l\(;    THE    THEATER. 

Carlo  I).  Carrii  gives  us  an  easier  problem  here.     There  Is  the  suggestion  (if  a  joke 
on  the  observer,  who  seems  to  see  an  unsteady  world. 


prayer  for  which  only  a  feM'  words  uttered  with  blood  are 
enough."  He  gives  an  amusing  case  of  the  jar  given  to 
Japanese  sensibilities  by  a  wave  of  popidarity  for  a  certain  poem 
much  heralded  here.     Thus : 

"My  Japanese  opinion,  shaped  by  hereditary  impulse  and 
education,  was  terribly  shattered  quite  many  years  ago  when 
Edwin  Markham's  "The  Man  A\'ith  the  Hoe'  made  a  furore  in 
the  American  press.  I  exclaimed:  'What!  You  say  it  is 
poetry?  How  is  it  possible?'  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  cry 
from  the  Socialist  platform  rather  than  a  poem;  I  hope  I  do 
not  offend  the  author  if  I  say  that  it  was  the  American  journal- 
ism whose  mind  of  curiosity  always  turns,  to  use  a 
.Japanese  figure,  to  making  billows  rise  from  the  ground. 
Putting  aside  many  things,  I  think  I  can  say  that  Mr. 
Markham's  poem  has  an  inexcusable  error  to  the  Jap- 
anese mind:  that  is  its  exaggeration,  which,  above  all, 
we  can  not  stand  in  poetry,  and  even  despise  as  very 
bad  taste.  Before  Edwin  Markham  there  was  Whit- 
lier,  who  sent  out  editorial  volleys  under  the  guise 
of  poetry;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  I  dare  think,  that 
An  American  Anthology,'  by  Mr.  Stednian,  would 
look  certainly  better  if  it  were  reduced  to  one  hundrtHi 
l)ages  from  its  eight  hundred;  we  are  bewildered  to 
see  so  many  poet-journalists  perfectly  jammed  in  the 
pages.  How  I  failed  in  my  attempt  to  read  Walt 
Wliitman — yes,  during  the  last  seventeen  years;  true 
to  say,  a  page  or  two  of  '  Leav(>s  of  (Jrass"  soon  banied. 
wearied,  and  tired  my  mind.  I  always  thought  it  was 
a  piece  of  ludicrousness  of  the  Western  re\'iewers  when 
tli(>y  wrote  down  my  name  often  with  Wliitman's; 
it  is  rather  a])palling  to  imagine  how  little  he  is  read 
in  his  own  country,  when  even  the  professional  book 
reviewers  hav(>  hardly  an  exact  knowhulge  of  liis  work. 
The  fact  that  he  utterly  failed  to  impress  my  students 
in  the  classroom  makes  me  think  accidentally  what 
a  dilference  tliere  is  between  W(>st  and  East.  One 
<'an  not  act  contrary  to  education;  we  are  more  or 
less  a  creation  of  tradition  and  cinMimstances.  It 
was  the  strength  of  tlie  old  Western  poets,  particu- 
larly of  .\merica.  that  they  preached,  theorized.  an<l 
moralized,  besides    singing    in  their  own    days;    but 
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■vrhen  I  see  that  our  Japanese  poetry  was  never  troubled  by 
Buddhism  or  Confucianism,  I  am  glad  here  to  venture  that  the 
Western  poets  would  be  better  off  by  parting  from  Chris- 
tianity, social  reform,  and  what-not.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
them  to  live  more  of  the  passive  side  of  life  and  nature  so  as  to 
make  the  meaning  of  the  whole  of  them  perfect  and  clear,  to 
value  the  beauty  of  inaction  so  as  to  emphasize  action,  to  think 
of  death  so  as  to  make  life  more  attractive,  altho  I  do  not  insist 
upon  their  conforming  themselves,  as  we  Japanese  poets,  with 
the  stars,  flowers,  and  winds." 


A  LITERARY   INVASION  OF  THE  STAGE 

OUR  ESCAPE  from  the  commercial  theater  may  come 
from  the  work  of  the  hterary  man.  This  hope  is  held 
out  to  us  by  Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  the  EngHsh  novel- 
ist and  playwTight  who  is  now  a  visitor  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  is  on  hand  to  help  start  Mr.  Ames's  "Little  Theater" 
■with  his  latest  play  called  "The  Pigeon."  He  sees  in  the  liter- 
ary man's  invasion  of  the  Eng- 
lish theater  an  augury  of  a  rev- 
olution— one  that  will  make  the 
theater  "a  fifth  fine  art."  The 
novelist,  he  explains,  has  hith- 
erto furnished  the  pastime  of 
thousands  in  England  who  have 
had  the  habit  of  spending  their 
evenings  at  home.  Now  that 
he  has  turned  to  the  theater 
as  a  method  of  e.xpressing  his 
ideas,  Mr.  Galsworthy  believes 
he  will  draw  his  pubhe  after 
him.  To  an  interviewer  for  the 
New  York  Tribune  he  observes: 

'This  move  must  eventually 
lead  the  theater  out  of  commer- 
cialism and  into  more  serious 
consideration  as  a  worth-while 
institution.  It  has  already 
given  rise  to  a  new  school 
of  acting.  I  would  sa.v  that 
Norman  ^NIcKinnel,  Dennis 
Eadie,  and  James  Hearn  are 
leading  representatives  of  this 
school.  With  them  there  is  no 
thought  of  exploiting  their  per- 
sonalities. For  them  "the  play 
is  the  thing,'  and  they  study  to 
bring  out  its  full  meaning,  sub- 
merging themselves  wilhngly 
toward  this  end. 

'  ■  The  hterary  drama  has  need 
of  such  actors,  for  being  written 
spontaneously  and  to  develop 
certain  ideas  or  imaginings  it 
goes  its  own  way,  regardless  of 

the  special  manners  or  methods  of  the  actors  who  are  to  inter- 
pret it. 

"And  that  is  just  where  the  literary  playwright  will  make  a 
fine  art  of  the  drama.  He  is  not  writing  plays  to  order  to  fit 
the  pccuharities  of  leading  actors  n©r  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
them  with  material  to  keep  them  before  the  public.  This  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  and  still  is  so  much  in  practise,  is  death  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  stage." 

France  has  long  honored  the  literary  playwright,  but  the  Eng- 
lish stage  is  less  apt  to  grow  like  the  French  than  like  the  Rus- 
sian, Mr.  Galsworthy  thinks.  "In  Russia  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing novelists  and  essayists  write  plays  as  well."     Further: 

"In  any  event,  there  seems  a  constantly  increasing  interest 
in  the  theater  in  England  and  a  growing  disposition  to  regard 
it  as  an  institution  of  value.  Some;  years  ago  we  had  what  was 
called  a  renaissance  of  art  in  the  theater,  during  which  time 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  taking  the  theater  seriously, 
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and  a  great  deal  was  done  to  improve  stage  settings  and  the 
hke.  Then  followed  an  antirenaissance,  led  by  those  who  be- 
Ueved  in  so-called  popular  pla.ys  and  the  star  system  of  acting. 
All  this  was  before  the  literary  men  made  any  determined  effort 
to  use  the  theater  as  an  outlet  for  their  ideas.  Now  that  the 
hterary  drama  is  making  itself  felt  as  a  distinct  feature  of  the 
English  stage,  it  is  slowlj-  but  surely  winning  a  following  of  its 
own  that  is  constantly  increasing  in  numbers." 

Mr.  Galsworthy  deals  entirely  in  the  drama  of  i  leas.  His 
offering  at  the  Little  Theater  is  called  a  "fantasy,"  tho  it  is  not 
to  be  described  as  a  light  affair.  When  it  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don late  in  January  The  Daily  Chronicle  hit  it  off  as  "whimsical, 
picturesque,  mingling  farce  and  philosophy  with  Shawesque 
freedom,  yet  always  returning  to  the  quiet  and  sympathetic 
thoughtfulness  that  we  have  learned  to  expect  from  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, seeing  the  worst  but  not  cynical,  seeing  the  best  but 
not  sentimental."  His  "pigeon"  is  an  artist  with  a  kindly  dis- 
position— a  bird  whom  everybody  can  pluck,  and  incidentally 
his  story  reflects  some  light  on  the  problem  of  practical  charity. 

"Strife,"  his  other  work,  played 
at  the  New  Theater,  seems  to 
place  him  as  a  propagandist, 
tho  he  protests  against  such 
classification.  To  a  writer  for 
The  Sun  he  says: 

"It  is  almost  accidental  that 
it  is  a  play  on  labor  and  capital. 
The  theme  is  the  futility  of  the 
violence  of  things  carried  to  the 
extreme  —  a  struggle  between 
two  extremes,  in  which  the 
golden  mean  is  lost  sight  of. 

"  It  so  happened  that  the  set- 
ting of  the  struggle,  in  the  book, 
is  an  environment  of  industrial- 
ism. It  might  have  been  in 
political  or  in  social  life.  I 
repeat,  it  is  almost  accidental 
that  the  struggle  in  'Strife' 
takes  place  between  capital  and 
labor.  I  did  not  deliberately  set 
out  to  write  a  play  on  capital 
and  labor. 

"In  regard  to  'Justice'  [his 
drama  of  English  prison  disci- 
pline not  yet  produced  in  Amer- 
ica], I  may  say  I  pondered  over 
it  for  two  years,  but  the  play 
was  actually  written  in  five 
weeks.  Tho,  after  I; had  been 
at  pains  to  get  at  the  truth,  I 
regard  tho  infliction  of  solitude 
on  most  prisoners  as  harmful 
and  unnecessary,  this  drama 
was  not  a  conscious  attempt  to 
bring  about  certain  definite  re- 
forms; it  was  an  effort  to  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  the  general 
blindness  of  Justice  and — by  shoxving  the  many  separate  de- 
partm(!nts  of  that  machine,  welded  and  focused  by  the  point 
of  view  of  a  detacihed  word-painter  (of  by  no  misans  extrava- 
gant temperament) — to  elu(;idate  the  true  proi)ortions  of  the 
problem  of  society  face  to  face  with  an  erring  individual." 

Mr.  Galsworthy  denies  being  a  Socialist: 

"I  think  it  would  be  only  true  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  I  have 
always  been  inclined  to  be  on  tlu;  sid(^  of  those  who  seem  to  have 
less  fortune  in  life,  I  sympathize  with  the  laboring  people  in 
'Strife.'  But  I  don't  call  myself  a  politician  at  all.  I  have  no 
set  political  creeds.  I  am  neither  a  Socialist  nor  an  individual- 
ist.    The  true  patli  obviously  lies  in  the  middle. 

"Of  course  if  you  were  to  ask  me  what  I  behove  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  situation  between  labor  and  capital,  or  how  the  crisis 
will  be  met  when  it  comes,  I  can  see  nothing  for  it  but  the  ulti- 
mate adoption  of  a  cooperative  system,  at  ail  events  in  those 
industries  which  are  concerned  with  the  production  of  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life.'! 
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The  Nation  gives  this  summary  of  the  plot  of  "The  Pigeon": 

"The  author  imagines  an  artist,  of  the  most  sympathetic  na- 
ture, who  impoverishes  himself  by  his  indiscriminate  charities  to 
vagrants  of  both  sexes.  His  more  prudent  daughter,  Ann,  pro- 
tests in  vain,  and  finally  calls  in  a  canon,  a  magistrate,  and  a 
professor — the  church,  the  law,  and  social  science — to  advise 
them  how  to  deal  with  three  wastrels,  a  street  flower  girl,  a 
French  refugee,  and  a  drunken  old  cabman,  who  have  domiciled 
themselves  in  the  studio.  The  experts  send  the  girl  to  service, 
the  Frenchman  to  an  institution,  and  the 
cabman  to  prison,  with  disastrous  results. 
The  girl  goes  from  bad  to  worse  and  tries 
suicide;  the  cabman,  after  enforced  sobriety, 
gets  drunker  than  ever,  and  the  French- 
man is  more  confirmed  in  his  vagabondage. 

"  In  a  striking  scene  he  tells  the  artist, 
Wellwyn,  that  it  is  only  men  hke  him,  with 
compassionate  hearts,  who  can  under- 
stand and  help  wild  creatures  such  as  him- 
self, who  ought  to  be  let  alone,  so  long  as 
they  harm  nobody,  to  live  or  die  as  they 
choose.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  view  of 
Mrs.  Galsworthy  also.  But  Wellwyn  replies 
that  he  can  do  nothing,  as  he  also  is  the  help- 
less slave  of  his  natural  impulses  and  there- 
fore irresponsible.  He  is  simply  a  wastrel  with 
means.  All  the  leading  figures  in  the  comedy 
are  drawn  with  admirable  humor  and  verac- 
ity and  illustrate  the  subject  of  poor-relief 
in  all  its  phases,  with  many  comic  and  some 
tragic  touches,  but  without  reaching  climax 
or  conclusion." 


^ „-._.2 


ZOLA'S    SWELLING  FLOOD 

IT  MAY  BE  a  veiled  indictment  of  hu- 
man nature  that  the  New  York  Sun 
intends  in  calling  attention  to  the  "best 
selling"  qualities  of  Emile  Zola.  Time  was 
when  Zola's  very  name  was  anathema,  and 
crusades  were  waged  against  the  selling  and 
reading  of  his  "poisonous"  booKs.  But  he 
is  not  now  the  object  of  wide-spread  public 
attack.  People  may  therefore  think  that 
his  influence  has  waned,  but  such  is  not 
the  purport  of  the  figures  exhibited  in  The  Suns,  editorial 
(March  3),  which  cover  the  extent  of  his  sales  up  to  the  end 
of  1911.  His  collected  works  number  forty-eight  volumes. 
Of  the  "  Rougon-Maequart "  series,  1,964,060  have  been  sold, 
it  appears.  Other  novels  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  764,000; 
while  essays  and  various  works  bring  the  total  to  2,750,000 
approximately.    The  Sun  writer  continues: 

"In  a  word,  a  few  years  hence  Zola  will  easily  pass  3,000,000. 
'Nana'  still  holds  its  own  as  the  leader  of  the  Hst,  215,000;  'La 
Terre,'  162,000;  '  L'Assommoir,'  162,000.  This  would  seem  to 
prove  what  the  critics  of  the  French  novelist  have  asserted: 
that  books  in  which  coarse  themes  are  treated  with  indescribable 
coarseness  have  sold  and  continue  to  sell  better  than  his  finer 
work,  'L'(Euvre,'  for  example,  which  has  achieved  only  71,000. 
But  L'Assommoir'  is  Zola  at  his  best;  besides  it  is  not  such  a 
vile  book  as  'La  Terre.'  And  then  how  about  'La  Debacle,' 
which  has  229,000  copies  to  its  credit?  The  answer  is  that 
patriotism  played  a  greater  role  in  the  fortune  of  this  work 
than  did  vulgar  curiosity  in  the  case  of  the  others.  Another 
popular  book,  'Germinal,'  shows  132,000. 

"On  the  appearance?  of  'La  Terre'  in  1887  (it  was  first  pub- 
lished as  a  feuillcton  in  Gil  Bias,  from  May  28  to  September  15), 
five  of  Zola's  disciples,  Paul  Bonnetain,  J.  H.  Rosny,  Lucien 
Dcscaves,  Paul  Margueritte,  and  (Justave  Guiches,  made  a 
public  protest,  which  is  rather  comical  if  you  remember  that 
several  of  the.se  writers  have  not  turned  out  Sunday-school 
literature;  Paul  Margueritte  in  particular  has  in  L'Or'  and 
an  earlier  work  beaten  his  master  at  the  game.  But  a  reaction 
from  Zola's  naturalism  was  bound  to  comci.  As  Remy  de 
(lourment  wrote:  There  has  been  no  question  of  forming  a 
party  or  issuing  orders;    no  crusade  was  organized;    it  is  indi- 
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vidually  that  we  have  separated  oiu'selves,  horror-stricken, 
from  a  literature  the  baseness  of  which  made  us  sick.'  Havelock 
Ellis,  otherwise  an  admirer  of  the  genius  of  Emile  Zola,  has  said 
that  '  his  soul  seems  to  have  been  starved  at  the  center  and  to 
have  encamped  at  the  sensory  periphery.'  Blunt  George 
Saintsbury  calls  Zola  the  'naturalist  Zeus,  Jove  the  Dirt  Com- 
peller,'  and  adds  that  as  Zola  misses  the  two  lasting  qualities 
of  literature,  style  and  artistic  presentation  of  matter,  he  is 
doomed;  for  'the  first  he  probably  could  not  have  attained, 
except  in  a  few  passages,  if  he  would;  the  second  he  has  delib- 
erately rejected,  and  so  the  mother  of  dead 
dogs  awaits  him  .sooner  or  later.'  Yet  Zola 
lives  despite  these  predictions,  as  the  above 
figures  show,  notwithstanding  his  loquacity 
in  regard  to  themes  that  should  be  tacenda 
to  every  writer." 

Some  figures  are  given  to  show  his  stand- 
ing with  his  own  generation.  The  great  in- 
crease of  recent  years  only  indicates  his 
appeal  to  one  which  follows  his  own: 

"In  1893  the  figures  for  the  principal 
novels  of  Zola  stood  thus:  'Nana,'  160,000; 
'L'Assommoir,'  127,000;  'La  Debacle.'  143,- 
000;  'Germinal,'  88,000;  'La  Terre,'  100,- 
000;  'La  Bete  Humaine,' 83,000;  the  same 
number  for  '  Le  Reve;  'Pot  Bouille,'  82,000; 
whereas  '  L'CEuvre '  only  counted  55,000 ;  '  La 
Conquete  de  Pla.ssans,' 25,000;  'La  Curee,' 
36,000,  and  '  La  Joie  de  Vivre,'  44,000.  '  La 
Terre,'  then,  the  most  unmentionable  story 
of  them  all,  has  jumped  since  1893  to  the  end 
of  1911  from  100,000  to  215,000,  whereas 
'  L'CEuvre '  moved  only  from  55,000  to  71,000 
in  fourteen  years.  But  a  blackguard  can  un- 
derstand 'La  Terre'  while  'L'CEuvre'  would 
be  absolutely  indecipherable." 

Zola's  monetary  gains  were  enormous,  his 
prices  for  serial  rights  being  especially  high: 

"  'Nana,'  in  Voltaire,  brought  20,000 
francs;  'Pot  Bouille,'  in  Gaulois,  30,000 
francs;  'Bonheur  des  Dames,'  'Joie  de 
Vivre,' 'Germinal,'  'L'CEuvre,'  'La  Terre,' 
in  Gii  BZas,  each  20,000  francs;  'L' Argent' 
in  the  same  journal,  30,000  francs;  'Le 
Reve,'  in  the  Revue  Illustree,  25,000  francs; 
'  Bete  Humaine,"  in  Vie  Populaire,  25,000  francs;  "La  D6bacle,' 
in  the  same,  30,000  francs,  and  'Docteur  Pascal',  in  Revue 
Hehdoynadaire,  35,000  francs.  That  amounts  to  about  300,000 
francs.  Each  novel  cost  from  20,000  to  25,000  f-rancs  for 
rights  of  reproduction,  and  to  all  this  must  be  added  about 
500,000  francs  for  the  theatrical  works,  making  a  total  of 
1,600,000  francs.  And  it  was  in  1894  that  these  figures  were 
compiled  by  Antoine  Laporte  in  his  book  on  Naturalism, 
Avhich  contains  a  savage  attack  on  Zolaism.  Truly,  Zola  maj' 
be  fairly  called  one  of  the  best  sellers  among  all  authors,  dead  or 
living." 

Zola  is  said  to  be  not  worse,  but,  if  anything,  a  trifle  better 
than  his  pre.sent-day  followers,  tho  they  too  "assert  that  their 
work  makes  for  morality,  exposing  as  it  does  public  and  private 
abuses,  an  excuse  as  classic  as  Aristophanes."  The  present 
generation,  indeed,  regard  him  as  a  trifle  old-fashioned  in  this 
matter  of  forbidden  subjects.    But: 

"Zola  always  knew  his  market;  even  kiiew  it. after  Dreyfus 
had  intervened.  Of  the  .series  called  'Les  Trois  Villes,'  'Rome' 
is  tho  best  seller,  121,000;  and  it  is  as  profound  a  vilification 
of  the  Eternal  City  as  was  'La  Terre'  of  the  French  peasants, 
as  'Pot  Bouille'  of  the  French  bourgeois.  Indeed,  all  Zola 
reads  like  the  frenzied  attack  of  a  pessimist  to  whom  his  native 
land  is  a  hideous  nightmare  and  its  inhabitants  criminals  or 
mad  folk.  His  influence  on  a  younger  generation  of  writers, 
especially  in  this  country,  has  been  baneful,  and  he  has  done 
much  with  his  exuberant,  rhapsodical  style  to  further  the  moon 
madness  of  socialism;  of  a  belief  in  a  coining  earthly  paradise, 
where  no  one  will  labor  (except  the  captive  millionaires)  and 
from  whose  skies  roasted  pigeons  will  fall  straightway  into  the 
mouths  of  its  inhabitants.'^ 


THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  CHILD-LABOR 


IT  WAS  STATED  in  an  article  published  in  our  issue  of 
January  20  that  'there  are  still  thirty-five  States  in  the 
Union  in  which  children  of  under  sixteen  years  may  work 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day";  and  fiu-ther,  that  "the  fruit, 
vegetable,  and  sea-food  canning  industries  throughout  the 
country  remain  practically  exempt  from  all  child-labor  restric- 
tions." The  bare  facts  may  be  true,  but  in  their  statement 
omit  many  qualifying  conditions,  and  hence  tend  to  misrepre- 
sent the  real  facts.  Such  at  least  is  the  view  of  Mr.  John  G. 
Ruge,  of  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  who  in  the  Senate  of  his  State' op- 
posed the  passage  of  child-labor  legislation.  His  remarks  afford 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  "other  side"  of  the  child-labor  argu- 
ment, which  is  seldom  seen  in  print,  and  show  the  points  which 
the  foes  of  child-labor  must  meet  if  they  -wish  to  persuade  legis- 
latm-es  to  pass  their  measures.  The  bill,  which  was  before 
the  Florida  legislature  for  several  terms,  he  declares,  never 
"appeared  to  have  been  in  the  interest  of  philanthropy  or  on 
behalf  of  public  education  or  for  human  happiness  or  comfort." 
Mr.  Ruge,  himself  a  member  of  a  large  firm  of  oyster-dealers, 
and  therefore  an  employer  of  children,  sees  his  business  un- 
fairly discriminated  against  by  the  Florida  bill.  Moreover,  ho 
contends  that  without  a  compulsory-education  bill  the  latter 
state  of  the  children,  deprived  of  labor  by  legislative  act,  is 
worse  than  the  first.  The  bill  which  Florida  offered  its  legis- 
lators, he  declares,  "was  copied  word  for  word  from  the  Hand- 
book' of  1908  compiled  by  Josephine  Goldmark  of  New  York 
City,  a,nd  was  intended  where  there  was  a  dense  population  of 
white  people  with  compulsorj-education  laws  and  with  no  racial 
question."  He  finds  an  authority  to  support  his  contention 
for  child-labor  in  a  wider  application  than  his  owti  personal  in- 
terests. We  quote  from  his  speech  in  the  Florida  Times-Union 
(.Jacksonville,  April  22,  1911): 

"Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  at  a  health  conference  in  Washington, 
stated  in  effect  that  th(>  enii)loyment  of  children  in  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  the  South  was  not  a  menace  l)ut  a  positive 
blessing:  in  that  it  is  decreasing  the  death-rate  among  children; 
in  that  employment  of  children,  even  in  the  cotton-mills,  was 
infinitely  better  than  existence  in  an  unsanitary  dwelling;  and 
he  stated  he  would  rather  place  his  ten-year-old  daughter  in  the 
spinning-room  of  a  cotton-mill  than  send  her  to  the  unsanitary 
surroundings  to  be  found  on  the  average  tenant  farm  of  some 
sections." 

Mr.  Ruge  asserts  that  the  law  would  "paralyze  various  com- 
mercial industries  throughout  the  State,  and  will  practically 
destroy  the  oyster-canning  business  and  injiu"e  the  fruit-,  vege- 
table-, and  tobacco-packers  of  the  State."  At  the  same  time 
children  would  be  free  to  engage  in  certain  other  unprohibited 
occupations  where,  he  conceives,  the  injury  to  health  is  equal  or 
greater.     We  read: 

•'The  child  employed  in  the  several  lines  of  trade,  especially 
the  negro  in  the  oyster-canning  industry,  earns  an  average  of 
more  pay  wth  lighter  piece-work  than  many  grown  men  or 
women  at  the  same  or  other  employment,  or  if  engaged  in  the 
excepted  occupations,  agricultural  and  domestic  service.  Only 
negro  children  work  in  the  oyster-canning  industry,  as  native 
white  children  will  not  work  with  them.  Thes<'  negro  children 
and  resident  white  children  will  not  go  to  school  and  the  parents 
nil!  not  send  them,  and  the  State  in  the  absence  of  a  compulsory 
educational  law  can  not  force  them. 

"Then  what  class  of  citizens  do  we  protect  by  these  condi- 
tions? Legitimate  and  reasonable  work  indoors  sheltered  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  as  in  the  oyster-canneries,  will 
never  kill  any  one,  but  the  strain  of  late  hours,  evil  associates, 
cigarets,  and  other  excesses,  fill  the  hospitals  and  jails,  and  kill 
thousands  on  thousands  while  work  kills  none. 

."We  need  a  law  or  enforcement  of  laws  to  make  the  negro 


as  well  as  white  child  work  and  not  legalize  them  as  idle  vaga- 
bonds and  criminals. 

"The  oyster-canning  industry  can  not  obtain  native  white 
shuckers,  neither  can  other  industries  rely  on  the  idle  and  dis- 
solute negroes  to  operate  the  canneries  and  other  industries. 
It  has  become  an  imperative  necessity  and  practise  to  import 
alien  and  non-resident  laborers  and  siiuckers  at  an  average  cost 
to  the  canneries  of  about  !f?40  for  each  person  in  transportation 
to  and  fro  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  house-rent  and 
fuel. 

"Now  both  Bohemian  parents  and  children  work  in  the  can- 
ning-houses of  Florida,  as  in  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  other  oyster-canning  States,  and  this  labor  comes  solely 
from  Baltimore.  These  parents  will  not  come  without  their 
entire  families,  with  their  transportation  to  and  fro  paid  by  their 
employers.  These  Bohemian  children  are  engaged  in  piece- 
work side  by  side  with  their  parents  and  under  their  direction 
and  super\nsion.  None  work  by  the  day  or  hour  and  they  begin 
when  they  please  and  quit  as  they  like  under  no  compulsion 
for  a  task,  and  these  children  earn  more  money  than  their  par- 
ents, as  the  work  is  light,  with  their  nimble  fingers  and  their 
eyes  and  nerves  more  acute;  and  these  Bohemian  white  chil- 
dren are  at  work  separate  and  apart  from  the  negro  workers. 
The  annual  importation  of  this  Bohemian  labor  to  shuck  oysters 
does  not  in  any  way  directly  or  remotely  affect  the  citizens  of 
the  State  or  the  residents  of  a  county,  and,  besides,  those  chil- 
dren are  not  eligible  to  the  public  scihools." 

Mr.  Huge  goes  on  to  exhibit  some  of  the  "inconsistencies'! 
of  the  bill  which  Florida  refused  to  pass: 

"Boys  can  not  be  bootblacks,  news-venders,  messengers, 
porters,  or  work  in  the  laundries;  but  they  may  be  servants  or 
work  in  the  field  or  farm,  yet  they  can  not  learn  a  trade  under 
a  roof,  and  become  mechanics  and  artizans. 

"Do  you  want  your  boy  to  learn  a  useful  occupation?  If  so, 
he  is  not  permitted  under  this  law,  unless  you  teach  him  your- 
self.    Can  you  approve  of  such  a  measure? 

"Why  should  not  this  bill  include  a  permit  for  children  to 
work  where  any  perishable  thing  may  be  gathered  and  produced 
that  it  may  be  cured,  canned,  or  boxed? 

"They  may  catch  and  peddle  fish  and  oysters;  they  may 
pick  fruit  and  gather  vegetables,  subjected  to  the  exposure  and 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  any  and  all  seasons.  However, 
during  school-term  or  vacation  it  is  a  crime  to  work  in  a  shop, 
store,  or  oyster-canning  house  or  fruit-  and  vegetable-packing 
establishment,  to  handle  or  preserve  perishable  articles  after 
they  have  been  prodixced  or  gathered  by  the  same  cliildren. 

"Girls,  unless  they  are  sixteen,  under  tliis  law  can  not  work 
in  any  store,  office,  hotel,  mercantile  establishment,  laundry, 
restaurant;  neither  can  they  work  in  any  factory  or  dressma- 
Idng  shop,  where  they  may  learn  a  trade  or  not,  and  thus  obtain 
an  o(!Cupation  that  will  enable  them  to  follow  a  congenial  and 
profitable  vocation.  Such  girls,  especially  negroes,  without  any 
means  of  supjjort,  are  by  law  thus  forced  to  a  life  of  dissolute 
idleness  or  worse. 

"No  boys  can  be  emj)loyed  as  messengers,  or  in  dehvering 
messages  after  ten  at  night  or  before*  five  in  the  morning  unless 
they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age?;  neither  can  they  learn  a  trade 
in  any  industry,  as  to  do  so  they  must  work  in  a  shop  or  facjtory 
of  .some  kind. 

"Child-labor  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  rendered  ne<?es- 
sary  by  poverty,  through  inheritance  or  misfortune,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  cause.  Parents  are  sometimes  mentally  or  physically 
unable  to  work  and  have  not  the  me^ans  to  support  a  family, 
and  henco  are  unable  to  properly  slmlter,  clothe,  and  feed  the 
children,  in  which  event  this  bill,  or  contemplated  law,  does  not 
provide  for  their  care  and  maintenance  either  in  or  out  of  schoo* 
seasons. 

"You  will  observe  that  in  this  bill  there  is  no  proviso  for  chil- 
dren to  aid  the  sui)port  of  disabled  and  invalid  parents,  and, 
being  thus  prohibited,  you  have  an  added  charge  upon  the 
community. 

"  If  child-labor  is  altogether  wrong,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  cause, 
and  the  treatment  proposed  in  this  bill  is  for  an  effect,  instead 
of  a  cause. 
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"The  tendency  of  sentiment  is  too  much  to  prevent  any  child- 
labor,  and  too  careless  of  child-idleness.  No  child  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  acquire  habits  of  idleness,  for  like  child  so  is  man. 
Nature  endows  every  healthy  child  with  a  restless  activity." 


A   REPLY  TO  SOCIALIST   CRITICISM 


D 


INSURANCE  AS   DISTRUST  OF  GOD 

LIFE  INSURANCE  and  Providence  have  seemed  to 
many  somewhat  interchangeable  terms,  especially  when 
the  payment  comes  in  time  of  affliction  and  need,  and 
those  who  make  life  insuran(!e  a  matter  of  commercial  transac- 
tion never  lose  sight  of  this  feature  of  it;  but  here  is  a  novel 
point  of  view  offered  by  one  who  has  tried  both  and  relinquishes 
life  insurance  in  favor  of  the  other.  He 
writes  to  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  manager  of 
a  New  York  company  explaining  why 
he  permits  his  policy  to  lapse.  This 
and  the  editor's  comment  on  it  are 
printed  in  Mutual  Interests  (New  York). 
The  policy-holder  details  the  story  of 
his  wife's  illness,  and  says: 

"I  took  her  to  the  best  doctors  I 
knew  of  and  they  said  she  must  be 
operated  on.  So  she  was  operated  on 
and  got  steadily  worse  and  worse — had 
to  take  to  crutches.  I  tried  one  doctor 
after  another,  with  no  good  results. 
Finally,  in  the  hope  of  a  cure,  we  took 
to  Christian  Science,  and  she  still  got 
worse.  I  sent  her  here  to  Oakland,  and 
finally  I  moved  to  Oakland  to  live. 
About  this  time  I  heard  of  some  people 
who  believed  in  divine  healing;  so  we 
turned  to  them  and  had  them  pray  for 
my  wife.  She  improved  from  that  time 
on,  and  now  we  both  have  taken  Jesus 
Christ  as  our  Savior  and  Healer.  My 
wife  is  doing  all  her  own  housework  and 
two  weeks  ago  discarded  her  crutches. 
There  have  been  such  niarvelous  heal- 
ings already  in  our  family  that  I  dare 
not  in  the  face  of  what  God  has  done 
already  in  our  family  keep  up  my  insur- 
ance; altho  I  think  very  much  of  The 
Mutual  Life.  Still,  having  found  out 
what  it  means  to  know  Jesus  and  let 
him  take  care  of  my  troubles,  I  can  not, 
in  justice  to  God,  my  wife,  and  family, 
turn  back  now.  I  will  close,  hoping 
that  you  (if  you  are  not  a  Christian) 
will  turn  to  Jesus  before  it  is  too  late 
and  see  if  the  Lord  is  not  true. 

"  Respectfully,    ." 


REV.    GEORGE    R.    LUNN. 


The  editor  finds  it  "difficult  to  .see 
how  any  one  who  believes  that  God  has 
blest  him  and  his  could  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  distrusting  Providence  if  he  continues  to 
try  in  his  own  way  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  his  family." 
Such  eases,  we  are  assured,  "are  not  so  rare  as  might  l)e  ex- 
pected."    The  editor  has  his  own  homily: 

"The  Lord  will  not  do  for  a  man  what  he  can  do  for  hims(>lf. 
The  farmer  can  not  hope  to  ha\('  his  barns  filhul  with  grain  in 
answer  to  j)rayer.  He  must  first  break  the  ground  and  sow  tlic 
seed;  God  will  then  send  the  rain  and  give  the  increase.  Neither' 
can  the  iiidolent  man  gel  food  and  clothing  and  shcllcr  for  liis 
family  l)y  praying  for  them.  The  widow  aiul  ori)han  may  indeed 
i)e  cared  for  in  a  way,  without  previous  provision  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  and  fat  her;  fo?-  God  has  m()V(>d  his  faithrul 
servants  here  to  |)r()vi(l«'  almslioiis(-s  for  the  hel|)l('ss;  hut  the 
indolent  nuin,  who  fails  to  provide  for  the  future  needs  of  wife 
and  children  after  he  is  gone  (which  he  could  well  do  through 
the  instrunu>ntali1y  of  life  insurance),  is  pointedly  referred  to  in 
I  Timothy,  v.  S,  as  follows:  '  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own.  and 
s|M'ciiilly  for  those-  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel."! 


The  Socialist  Mayor  who  says  he  learned,  after 
leaving  the  pulpit,  not  to  preach  "Give  to  the  poor." 
but  "Stop  taking  so  raucti  from  the  poor." 


R.  GEORGE  R.  LUNN,  once  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
and  now  the  Socialist  maj'or  of  Schenectady,  misses  a 
chance  "to  show  the  Church  what  better  work  it  can 
do  and  to  show  men  out  of  harmony  with  the  Church  what  it 
really  is  doing."  So  thinks  the  New  York  Observer,  which 
sugars  its  rebuke  by  finding  the  excuse  that  the  Mayor's  "new 
and  heavy  duties  have  naturally  narrowed  his  thoughts  to  one 
phase  of  the  gospel  which  he  has  always  preached,  and  in  which 
we  are  sure  he  still  believes."  His  mistake  in  "denouncing  the 
Church,"  observes  this  journal,  "is  a  mistake  into  which  most 
men  fall  when  their  minds  are  set  on  one  thing,  or  on  one  way 

of  gaining  an  important  result."  Mayor 
Lunn  made  a  recent  visit  to  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  and  delivered  addresses  in 
behalf  of  his  new  propaganda.  The 
Observer  points  out  what  it  regards  as 
his  errors: 

"  It  could  hardly  seem  other  than  un- 
gracious for  Dr.  Lunn  to  return  to 
Brooklyn,  and  to  a  Socialist  meeting  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  express  a  good- 
natured  contempt  for  ministers,  and 
explain  that  it  was  while  he  was  work- 
ing in  a  church  there  that  he  came  to 
wonder  what  on  earth  ministers  were 
good  for  anyway — and  this  regarding 
Dr.  Gregg  and  Dr.  Cuyler,  whose  per- 
sonal relation  to  him  might  have  taught 
him  much!  It  was  hardly  according  to 
accepted  Christian  courtesy  that  in  a 
ministers'  meeting  in  New  York  he 
should  name  the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Church  as  his  illustration  of  the  failure 
of  the  churches  to  befriend  the  opprest, 
when  he  knew  such  a  vast  deal  on  the 
other  side  that  would  have  disproved 
his  own  argument.  Dr.  Lunn  says  that 
he  learned,  after  leaving  that  pulpit,  not 
to  preach,  'Give  to  the  poor,'  but  'Stop 
taking  so  much  from  the  poor.'  Yet, 
of  course,  he  must  loiow  that  not  even 
his  own  real  eloquence  ever  uttered  that 
latter  sentiment  more  forcefidly  than 
Dr.  Cuyler  and  Dr.  Gregg.  He  might 
have  learned  it  in  the  Lafayette  Av- 
enue pulpit  if  he  had  cared  to  do  so.  To 
be  sure,  he  would  have  heard  the  other 
sentiment  also,  which  now  he  does  not 
care  to  preach.  We  are  very  sure  he 
might  hear  both  sentiments  from  the 
present  pastor  of  the  church.  Dr.  Mc- 
Afee. Dr.  Lunn  has  fallen  into  the 
familiar  error  of  confusing  his  pet  and 
particular  method  of  claiming  justice 
for  men  with  justice  itself.  Those  who 
do  not  sing  in  his  key  seem  to  him  not  to  be  singing." 


At  the  ministers'  meeting  Dr.  Lunn  declared  that  he  had 
found  church  officers  in  Albany  oi)posing  a  bill  to  lessen  the  hours 
of  work  for  women  and  children.  Tlw  Obscrrcr  admits  that 
"such  a  thing  is  too  bad  if  it  occurred."  But  it  adds  that  two 
things  migiit  occur  to  a  critic:  "For  one  thing,  whih>  we  feel 
settled  about  the  matter,  there  are  honest  men  who  have  not 
conu'  to  see  it  so.  hut  we  can  not  count  their  failure  a  proof 
lliat  th(>y  are  eneiiues  of  the  public  good."  The  other  thing  is, 
"excn  if  they  were  .selfish  instead  of  ignorant,  and  malicious 
instead  of  mistaken,  the  Church  is  not  to  l>e  judgt'd  by  tlieni." 
■"Dr.  Lunn  wonid  he  the  first  to  r(>sent  the  argument,"  adds  The 
Obserrt-r,  "if  it   were  api)Ii(Ml  to  his  own  cause." 

Tt  then  gives  this  inleresting  account  of  Mayor  Lunn's 
ministerial    history: 

"After  a  brief  pastorate  in  ont>  of  the  smaller  churches.  Dr. 
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Lunn  became  the  assistant  minister  of  Lafayette  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Brookl>Ti,  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  David 
Gregg,  and  during  the  later  hfetime  of  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
by  both  of  whom  he  was  highly  regarded  and  both  of  whom 
gladly  showed  him  favor.  As  Dr.  Gregg  was  leaving  his  pastor- 
ate Dr.  Lunn  was  called  to  the  leading  Reformed  church  of 
Sehenectadj%  where  he  seized  the  heart  of  the  people  at  once. 
Soon  after  he  began  his  work  there  broke  out  a  real  revival 
among  the  churches,  in  wliich,  by  appointment  of  his  brethren, 
he  did  most  of  the  preaeliing.  In  all  of  it  he  showed  a  deep 
evangehcal  fer^•or,  enlightened  and  forceful.  By  this  and  other 
efforts  Dr.  Limn  Avas  brought  into  close  relation  with  the  in- 
dustrial situation  in  Schenectady.  The  hardships  of  many 
employees  bore  heavily  on  his  heart,  and  he  became  earnestly 
partizan  with  them.  His  pulpit  expressions  became  increasingly 
severe,  not  only  in  behalf  of  employees,  but  against  the  employers. 
In  several  public  meetings  outside  of  his  own  church  he  took  a 
definite  stand  with  the  Socialists  and  in  favor  of  revolution- 
ary methods  in  correcting  evils  which  were  too  evident  to  be 
questioned. 

' '  Aleanwhile,  many  in  his  historically  conservative  church  were 
not  prepared  to  follow  him,  tho  no  objection  was  raised  in  any 
but  personal  waj's,  and  nothing  occurred  to  break  the  pastoral 
relation.  That  step  was  taken  by  Dr.  Lunn  himself  in  what  he 
felt  was  simple  fairness  to  the  church.  If  the  officers  and  people 
were  not  ready  to  support  him,  he  would  naturally  prefer  to 
resign  his  pulpit.  This  he  did,  not  at  the  demand  of  any  one, 
but  by  his  own  perfectly  proper  choice.  It  is  well  to  emphasize 
this,  because  it  is  often  said  in  Socialist  papers  that  Dr.  Lunn 
was  forced  out  of  his  church.  All  that  happened  was  that  in  a 
manly  and  honest  way  he  left  the  pulpit  which  he  could  no 
longer  conscientiously  occupy. 

"There  were  proposals  to  Dr.  Lunn  that  he  go  to  various  cities 
and  try  out  his  ideas  about  social  betterment,  and  especially  his 
plan  for  a  chm-eh  which  should  come  nearer  the  people  than  he 
felt  churches  ordinarily  were  coming.  It  seemed  best  to  him, 
however,  to  remain  in  Schenectady  and  work  out  his  plans  there. 
By  alliance  ^ith  an  existing  Congregational  church  he  began 
work,  and  soon  had  a  large  followiii'g  of  those  whom  he  hoped  to 
influence.  Then  came  the  election  as  mayor,  and  a  necessary 
lessening  of  the  amount  of  preaching,  and  a  natural  narrowing 
of  the  field  of  vision  of  the  Gospel  with  which  he  had  been 
concerned." 


MR.  CHESTERTON'S  DIAGNOSIS— Something  very  bad  is 
the  matter  with  society  to-day,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church 
to  find  out  what,  thinks  this  remarkable  English  writer.  He 
made  this  declaration  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Christian 
Social  Union,  when  addresses  which  the  Enghsh  papers  re- 
port  were  made  on  "the  social  obligations  of  Christians"  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton.  The  lapse  of  dog- 
matic religion  seems  to  Mr.  Chesterton  to  account  for  the  pres- 
ent conditions.     He  is  thus  reported: 

"Inherent  in  the  existing  state  of  society  is  the  abominable 
and  intolerable  evil  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  bap- 
tized human  beings  literally  knowing  not  where  to  turn  either 
for  justice  or  for  bread,  people  who  are  positively  desperate  as 
to  whether  they  shall  become  thieves  or  beggars.  It  is  safer 
for  them  to  become  thieves  than  to  become  beggars,  because 
beggars  are  more  severely  represt.  If  these  people  are  Chris- 
tians, suicide  is  forbidden  to  them.  If  they  are  self-respecting, 
the  workhouse  is  forbidden  to  them.  If  they  are  moral  people, 
even  supposing  that  their  economic  condition  would  allow  it, 
taking  to  drink  is  forbidden  to  them.  Their  condition  is  im- 
measurably worse  than  that  of  any  poor  people  in  any  previous 
period  of  society — -worse  even  than  that  of  the  negro  slave  or 
of  the  medieval  serf,  who  had  some  kind  of  hold  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  existence.  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  religion 
in  the  world  could  have  reacted  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
Christianity  has  reacted  in  this  matter.  There  is  something 
more  in  Christianity  than  Christian  instinct  and  Christian  con- 
science, and  I  seriously  believe  that  many  of  these  evils  have 
come  about  through  the  Church  not  being  anything  like  dog- 
matic and  doctrinal  enough.  If  once  it  was  made  as  disgraceful 
for  a  man  to  cheat  in  business  as  to  cheat  at  cards  or  to  run 
away  from  a  moral  obligation  as  to  run  away  in  battle,  the  rest 
might  be  left  to  society.  What  the  Church  has  to  do  is  to  insist 
on  a  high  and  severe  standard  and  leave  it  to  be  applied  to  the 
human  race." 


NEEDLESS  "NEW  RELIGIONS" 

A  WORD  OF  CAUTION  against  "all  new  schemes  of 
religion  or  semi-religion,  various  forms  of  imagination 
-  called  'Thought'  for  advertising  purposes,  resurrec- 
tions of  ancient  Asiatic  dreams  and  allegories  and  similar  de- 
lusions," appears  in  the  current  number  of  The  Christian  Advo- 
cate (New  York).  These  religions  come  to  naught  in  the  end, 
declares  Dr.  Buckley,  "frequently  leaving  the  deceived  with 
spots  upon  their  reputations."  Why  should  any  one  "wish  to 
find  or  found  another  rehgion"?  he  asks,  and  sees  "a  ready 
answer  always  appUcable  to  the  second  member  of  the  ques- 
tion," namely:  "Many  would  like  to  found  a  new  religion,  in 
order  to  fleece  the  unwary."  Most  of  those  who  wish  to  find 
another  religion,  thinks  this  irrepressible  foe  of  religious  char- 
latanry, are  influenced  by  curiosity.  The  others,  he  thinks, 
could  find  a  "religion  to  their  liking  if  they  remembered  that 
'one  who  thinks  for  himself  imagines  that  no  one  ever  traveled 
that  road  before.  But  if  he  looks  about  him,  he  will  find  the 
footprints  of  others  all  along  the  way.'  "  So  why,  to-day, 
"should  any  human  being  wish  for  another  form  of*rehgion"? 
Dr.  Buckley's  survey  of  our  present  riches  displays  a  trenchant 
pen  as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than,  a  sympathetic  understanding. 
He  writes: 

' '  If  you  are  a  believer  in  extreme  Calvinism  you  may  still  find 
branches  of  Presbyterianism  whose  tenets  will  satisfy  you.  If 
you  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptists,  that  denomination 
is  everywhere,  and  commendably  ready  to  expound  them.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  hear  the  doctrines  of  the  regular  Baptists, 
there  is  the  great  and  growing  body  called  Christians  (or  Dis- 
ciples) which  will  provide  the  sacraments  according  to  your  be- 
lief and  wish,  and  other  and  different  doctrines. 

"There  are  several  divisions  of  Presbyterians,  as  also  of  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  churches  in  those  bodies  differ  greatly  from 
one  another  in  their  doctrinal  beliefs  and  general  spirit. 

"If  you  would  prefer  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  al- 
most everywhere.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  under  its  iron  con- 
trol, but  differ  from  it  only  in  few  points,  the  extreme  high- 
church  Protestant  Episcopalians  can  be  found  in  every  large 
city,  and  frequently  in  the  country  districts.  If  you  do  not 
agree  entirely  with  their  views  you  can  find  a  middle  class,  and 
here  and  there  an  old-time  evangelical  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  There  is  also  the  broad-church  view  among  Protes- 
tant Episcopalians. 

"If  you  wish  zeal,  there  are  still  Methodist  churches  to  be 
found  that  will  meet  your  desires.  If  you  would  prefer  a  church 
of  that  order  which  can  not  be  identified  as  a  church  except  by 
the  hymnal,  it  can  be  found.  The  Methodist  churches  are  very 
numerous  and  they  vary  in  spirit  more  than  they  did  formerly. 
You  can  find  the  calmest  and  most  unemotional  church,  if  you 
wish  it,  in  all  cities;  and  others  whose  characteristics  resemble 
those  of  a  century  ago. 

' '  But  if  you  can  not  make  up  your  mind  to  join  any  of  these, 
the  Universalists  are  ready  to  disperse  the  gloom  that  sometimes 
rests  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  an  evangelically  brough-t-up 
Christian  who  is  not  living  in  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  form 
of  religion.  If  you  can  not  be  satisfied  with  that,  you  find  here 
and  there  throughout  tho  country,  often  far  apart,  the  Uni- 
tarian churches.  That  small  but  highly  respectable  body  ex- 
hibits remarkable  differences.  There  remain  a  very  few  with 
the  old  Channing  spirit  and  doctrines,  and  more  that  have  ghded 
or  rushed  so  far  to  the  outer  circle  of  religion  that  were  it  not 
for  a  few  forms  of  religious  worship  all  the  signs  of  Christianity 
would  disappear 

"There  remains  also  that  ancient  Society  of  Friends  who 
sing  no  hymns,  administer  no  sacraments,  and  preach  not  till 
the  Spirit  moves  them.  These  are  the  orthodox  branch;  the 
Hicksites  are  practically  Unitarians  without  the  embelhshments 
of  music,  painted  windows,  organs,  and  choirs. 

"In  our  country  all  the  religions  of  all  the  Christian  nations, 
so  called,  are  represented,  and  services  are  conducted  in  English 
and  in  all  languages  of  the  millions  immigrating  here." 

If  any  one  is  looking  for  a  further  choice,  he  is  directed  to 
Dr.  Carroll's  annual  census,  with  its  list  of  eighty  different  re- 
ligions and  forms  of  rehgion. 
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ARMOaR>  FINE  TOTT.ET  SOAP 
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SYLVAN  TOILET    SOAP 

HE  SOAP   WITH  A   SENTIMENT 
Ten  Cents  the  Cake  Twenty-five  Cents  the  Box 

Violet,  Sandalwood,  Heliotrope,  Lilac,  Rose  and  Carnation 

ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 

Department  of  Toilet  Soap,  CHICAGO 
Makers  of  Certified  Complexion    Soap 

SYLVAN  TOILET  POWDER— Violet,  Sandalwood,  Carnation  (flesh) 
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Each  Cake  of  Soap  bearing  the  Armour  Brand  carries  with  it  the  makers'  guaranty  of  absolute  purity  and  freedom  from  adulteration. 
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NOVELS   OF  THE   SPRING 

Coulevain,  Pierre  De.  The  Heart  of  Life.  From 
the  French  bv  Alys  Hallard.  Pp.  401.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.     1912.     $1.25. 

It  is  rather  the  attractiveness  of  the 
■^Titer's  personality  that  furnishes  the 
charm  to  this  new  De  Coulevain  book  than 
anything  startUng  or  new  in  its  contents. 
There  is  a  story,  and  a  very  pretty  one, 
that  appears  here  and  there  and  lures  the 
reader  on  tlirough  pages  of  optiniistic 
philosophy  that  "all  things  work  together 
and  all  things  concur." 

No  episode  is  too  trivial  for  detailed  de- 
scription and  in  every  experience  the  author 
finds  apt  illustration  of  her  hopeful  and 
sunshiny  theories.  Not  only  has  she  the 
power  of  appreciation  but  the  graphic 
power  of  imparting  joy  to  others  by  her 
clever  descriptions.  In  the  jom-nal  chron- 
icUng  her  travels,  she  transcribes  her  con- 
versations Avith  friends,  her  joy  in  the 
manifestations  ofj  nature,  the  landscape 
and  birds  that  charm  her  eye,  and  airs  her 
ideas  on  art,  religion,  marriage,  vivisec- 
tion, war,  and  Christian  Science.  There 
may  be  a  little  too  much  in  quantity,  but 
the  quality  of  the  subject-matter  is  always 
fascinating,  and  presented  with  a  scintilla- 
ting and  appreciative  wit,  for  example, 
"The  rage  of  insects  and  the  rage  of  people 
must  be  of  about  the  .same  importance 
in  the  universe."  "Her  mother  ...  re- 
minded me  of  one  of  those  beautiful  roses, 
through  the  heart  of  which  the  seller  fastens 
a  piece  of  wire — her  wire  was  religion  and 
I  wondered  whether  she  would  have  held 
together  without  that." 

The  introspective  is  always  a  trying  form 
of  narrative,  but  there  is  much  to  repay 
the  reader  who  disregards  the  rather  evi- 
dent egotism  of  the  author  for  the  un- 
doubted fascination  of  the  story  whose 
graphic  descriptions  are  the  result  of  keen 
eyes  ever  busy  to  acquire  experience  and 
a  brain  able  to  interpret  them. 

Hough,  Emerson.  John  Rawn.  Pp.  385.  In- 
dianapolis:   The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.    $1.25  net. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  more  brutal,  self -centered,  mer- 
ciless, disgusting  character  than  John 
Rawn  as  Emerson  Hough  has  painted  him, 
but  if  the  strength  and  power  of  the  char- 
acter-delineation are  evidenced  by  its  vivid 
impression  made  on  the  reader,  then  the 
author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  successful 
results.  From  the  time  when,  as  a  child, 
John  calmly  took  the  bananas  from  his 
boy  playmates  as  his  right,  he  took  what- 
ever he  wanted  rutlilessly  and  sacrificed 
to  his  blind  egotism  wife,  child,  and  busi- 
ness associates,  stealing  from  each  any- 
thing that  would  contribute  to  his  own 
success,  and  discarding  it  as  soon  as  it 
had  served  his  purpose. 

In  a  way  this  is  the  history  of  another 
"Bubble" — an  organization  of  a  company 
founded  rn  a  stolen  invention  and  financed 
for  the  wealth  and  power  of  one  man — 
John  Rawn.  The  divorce  of  his  wife,  the 
suicide  of  his  daughter  and  her  child,  the 
scandal  involving  his  .second  wife  and  his 
son-in-law,  with  murder  as  a  culminating 
blow,  leave  him  unmoved  from  his  piti- 
less selfishness  and  his  final  act  recorded  in 


Why  the  whole  world  payj 
tribute  to  the 


What  is  the  source  of  that  mysterious  enthusiasm  which  makes  everyone  spe 
in  superlative  terms  of  the  Cadillac? 

What  peculiar  qualities  does  it  possess,  which  impel  the  public  to  dismiss  ii 
patiently  the  suggestion  that  other  cars  are  "as  good  as  the  Cadillac"? 

What  advantages  does  the  Cadillac  owner  enjoy,  day  by  day,  which  convir 
him  that  his  is  incontestably  the  better  car? 

Why  do  Cadillac  dealers  everywhere  encounter  a  lively  disposition  to  compare  t 
Cadillac  with  the  costliest  cars;  but  not  with  cars  of  like  or  half-way  higher  pric 

On  what  basis  can  we  explain  the  phenomena,  encountered  everywhere,  of  m 
reverting  to  the  Cadillac,  from  cars  costing  two,  and  three  times  as  much  mone 

The  Primal  Cause  of  Cadillac  Efficiency 


The  subject  is  a  big  one;  it  cannot  be  com- 
passed in  a  brief  advertisement. 

But  the  source  of  Cadillac  satisfaction  can  be 
indicated. 

We  can  trace  the  cause ;  and  we  can  partiall) 
picture  the  effect. 

Let  us  take,  merely  as  an  example,  separating 
it  from  all  the  rest — one,  big,  little  fact. 

Every  Cadillac  piston  and  every  Cadillac  cylin- 
der is  interchangeable  with  every  other  Cadillac 
piston;  and  every  other  Cadillac  cylinder. 

More  than  400  essentially  accurate  dimensions 
in  Cadillac  parts  are  measured  down  to  one  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch. 

Johannson  of  Eskelstuna,  Sweden,  is  the  inven- 
tor of  the  most  wonderful  system  of  limit  gauges 


for  infinitesimally  fine  measurements  the  world  1 
ever  seen — gauges  which  are  accurate  to  the  ( 
ten-thousardth  part  of  an  inch. 

The   Cadillac   Company  is,  and    has    been 
years,  the  world's  foremost  exponent  of  its  ow 
and  of  the  Johannson  system. 

Cadillac  adherence  to  unexampled  accura 
antedates  the  Johannson  discovery.  It  goes  ba 
forty  years  to  its  inception — ten  years,  in  its  ap} 
cation  to  the  Cadillac  car. 

So  here  you  have  the  primal  cause — the  sour 
of  that  world-wide,  mysterious,  Cadillac  enthu 
asm — the  despair  of  cars  which  may  look  like,  t 
are  not  like  the  Cadillac;  because  they  have  r 
wrapped  up  in  them  the  fervor  and  the  lifetir 
devotion  inspired  by  an  ideal. 


Effects  which  follow  the  Primal  Cause 


And  now  as  to  the  effect. 

How  is  the  inherent  difference  of  the  Cadillac 
expressed  in  its  outward  behavior — how  does  it 
differ  and  how  does  it  surpass.'' 

In  a  hundred  ways;  some  of  them  intangible, 
but  ever-present;  many  of  them  intensely  practical 
— things  you  can  see  and  feel  and  know. 

The  first  fruit  of  fine  measurement  and  perfect 
alignment  is.  of  course,  the  reduction  of  friction  to 
the  closest  possible  approach  to  a  theoretical  zero. 

Friction  is  the  worst  and  most  relentless  enemy 
to  efficient  service  in  a  motor  car. 

The  defeat  of  this  relentless  enemy  can  be  ac- 
complished by  no  other  weapon  known  to  motor 
car  manufacture  than  the  most  scrupulous  and 
properly  applied  standardization. 

Once  accomplished,  it  carries  in  its  train  two 
other  splendid  victories. 

Wear,  tear  and  repair  are  the  evil  offsprings  of 
friction. 


And  when  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimu 
their  capacity  for  discomfort  and  danger,  ai 
damage  i.s  almost  totally  nullified. 

At  one  and  the  same  time,  and  from  the  sar 
source,  another  splendid  benefit  is  conferred  up^ 
the  car. 

Elimination  of  friction  means  extraordina 
ease  of  operation. 

It  achieves  that  luxurious  evenness  which  issu 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  in  ca 
of  the  highest  price;  and  the  cardinal  quality  f 
which  men  are  willing  to  pay  that  high  price. 

These    extraordinary    requisites — reduction 
wear,  tear   and  repair,   and   running  qualities  • 
velvety  smoothness — are  the  distinguished  chara 
teristics  of  a  frictionless  car. 

You  have  them  in  the  Cadillac,  because  tl 
Cadillac  is  the  world's  foremost  exponent  of  an 
friction  methods  of  measurements. 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 
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dvantages  you  may 
oy  in  the 


en- 


d  disadvantages  you  may  escape 


presence  or  the  absence  of  the  quaUties  decribed 

opposite  page — quaUties  traceable  to  properly 
standardization  and  the  resulting  correct  align- 

qualities  traceable  to  skillful  design  and  ad- 
manufacturing    methods    and   the    results   of 

LC  research  and  development,  explain : — 

the  owner  of  the  car  has  to  crank  and  crank 
ine  to  get  it  started  while  the  Cadillac  owner 
to  his  car,  presses  a  button,  disengages  the 
ind  his  engine  starts. 

the  owTier  of  one  car,  even  with  a  so-called 
arter"  can  start  the  engine  only  some  of  the 
hile  the  Cadillac  electric  cranking  device  is 
i  efficient  and  fully  as  dependable  as  every 
art  of  the  Cadillac  car. 

the  owner  of  one  car  must  get  out — -often  in 
1  and  mud — open  his  lamps,  fumble  for  matches, 

and  regulate  the  gas  and  light  up  while  the 
:  owner  without  delay  or  annoyance  simply 
he  switches  and  the  electric  lamps  are  lighted. 

one  car  starts  with  a  jerk  and  a  lunge  while 
iillac  can  be  started  off  with  the  smoothness  of 
,n  liner. 

in  one  car  about  all  the  driver's  strength  is  re- 
o  operate  the  clutch  and  brakes  while  with  the 
;  slight  foot  pressure  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
in  one  car  the  change  of  gears  is  accompanied 
ash  and  a  grind  while  with  the  Cadillac  the 
can  be  made  so  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

one  car  is  difficult   to  keep  in  the  road  while 
Iillac  seems  almost  to  steer  itself, 
in  one  car  with  a  steering  gear  which  has  no 
)n  for  taking  up  wear,  lost  motion   develops 

steering  uncertain  and  unsafe  while    in    the 

c  steering  gear  the  adjustments  provided  are 

iequate  than  will  probably  be  required. 

one  car  rides  hard  and  stiff,  the  springs  seein 

ing  and  the  car  is  less  comfortable  to  ride  in 

paved  street  than  is  the  '"adillHc  over  an 
y  road. 


Why  one  car  may  run  quietly  and  smoothly  when 
new  but  soon  becomes  noisy  and  shakes  and  rattles 
while  the  Cadillac  often  after  years  of  service  runs  as 
smoothly  as  when  new. 

Why  one  car  runs  all  right  on  level  roads  but  when 
it  comes  to  sand  and  hills  it  has  not  the  power  to  make 
the  pulls  while  the  Cadillac  has  an  abundance  of  power 
for  all  reasonable  requirements  and  with  its  standardi- 
zation, the  correct  alignment  and  the  substantial  con- 
struction, the  maximum  of  that  power  is  delivered  at 
the  rear  wheels. 

Why  one  car  shows  only  8  or  lo  miles  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  while  the  Cadillac  averages  6o  to  8o  per 
cent  greater  mileage. 

Why  one  car  after  a  few  months  begins  to  evidence 
a  loss  of  power  while  Cadillacs  frequently  show  an 
improvement. 

Why  in  one  car  the  engine  overheats  and  the  water 
boils  while  with  Cadillac  construction  and  the  Cadillac 
cooling  system  the  causes  of  overheating  are  practi- 
cally eliminated. 

Why  one  car  emits  volumes  of  smoke  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  clean  the  engine  and  especially  the  spark 
plugs  every  few  weeks,  while  the  Cadillac  with  its 
efficient  lubricating  system  and  the  accurate  fit  of  the 
cylinders,  pistons  and  rings  emits  no  smoke  at  all  and 
frequently  runs  for  a  year  or  more  without  even  having 
a  spark  plug  removed. 

W'hy  the  oil  consumption  of  one  car  is  from  two  to 
four  times  that  of  the  Cadillac. 

Why  the  owner  of  one  car  must  be  continually  tin- 
kering with  his  car  to  keep  it  going  while  many  Cadil- 
lac owners  rarely  open  their  tool  kits. 

Why  one  car  after  a  few  months'  use  depreciates  in 
selling  value  to  half  of  its  original  cost  or  less  while 
depreciation  in  the  Cadillac  is  reduced  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

So  many  "  Whys  "  indeed,  which  evidence  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Cadillac  that  we  cannot  here  cite  even 
a  tenth  part  of  them. 


TOURING  CAR  $1800 
Other  Models:     Four  paxsenKcr  Phaeton  $1800,  four  passenger  Torpedo  $1900,  two  past- 
eiiRer  Roadttcr  $1800,  four  passenKer  Coupe  $2250,  seven  passenger  Limousine  $3250. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


the  book  is  a  paralyzing  illustration  of  the 
colossal  conceit  of  a  changeless  and  inor- 
dinately inhuman  monster.  There  are 
plenty  of  illuminating  episodes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plot,  plenty  of  food  for 
serious  thought,  but  not  one  pleasant  thing 
about  John  Rawn  unless  it  be  the  convin- 
cing way  in  which  he  has  been  drawn  by 
a  writer  of  powerful  technic. 

Li.sle,  David.  A  Painter  of  Souls.  Pp.  301.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  1912.  $1.25 
net. 

The  dominant  character  in  this  book, 
and  the  one  that  gives  it  its  name,  is  a 
young  Irish  portrait-painter.  Miles  Dering, 
whose  strong  personality  and  high  ideals 
are  due  in  great  measure  to  the  training 
griven  him  by  his  uncle,  who  has  been  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  Brook  Farm  com- 
munity in  America.  Bering's  own  life  is 
clean  and  wholesome  and  he  insists  on 
painting  his  subjects  as  they  really  are, 
not  as  they  pretend  to  be  or  wish  to  appear. 

The  social  background  of  the  story  is 
modern  Rome,  much  the  same  as  in 
Hichens'  "Fruitful  Vine,"  and,  in  that 
life  of  luxury,  sensuous  charm,  and  often 
questionable  morals,  move  the  characters 
of  the  story.  There  is  no  denying  the  flu- 
ency of  the  style,  nor  the  fascination  of 
the  conversation,  often  sparkling  wath  wit 
and  repartee,  even  orilliant  with  art-discus- 
sions and  keen  and  epigrammatic  theories, 
but  it  is  disappointing  that  Miles,  almost 
clairvoyant  in  his  appreciation  of  charac- 
ter, should  have  chosen  for  his  own  love 
one  so  unstable  as  Violet  Hilliard,  a  self- 
confest  money-worshiper,  a  slave  to  the 
absinthe  habit,  and  with  moral  standards 
quite  startling.  There  are  some  tense 
dramatic  situations,  plenty  of  excitement 
and  thrills,  but  the  climax  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  quite  the  right  proportion  with 
the  ideals  of  the  hero. 

Sienkiewicz,  Henry.  Through  the  Desert.  Pp. 
540.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  Benziger 
Brothers.      1912.      $1.35  net. 

The  same.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

There  is  nothing  about  Sienkiewicz's 
present  book  to  remind  the  reader  of  "Quo 
Vadis"  or  his  other  masterpieces,  except 
the  comprehensive  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  Africa,  which  he  graphically  weaves 
into  his  story.  It  is  the  story  of  two  chil- 
dren— fourteen-year-old  Stanislaus  Tar- 
kowski  and  eight-year-old  Nell  Rawlison 
— who  are  kidnaped  by  the  agents  of  the 
Mahdi  during  the  time  of  the  great  insur- 
rection and  taken  to  Khartum  and  Om- 
durman,  attended  by  a  few  Sudanese, 
Bedouins,  and  blacks. 

The  precocity  of  this  fearless  youth  is 
sometliing  startling  and  a  terrible  strain 
on  one's  credulity,  but  the  history  of  the 
months  spent  in  wald  and  savage  Africa 
while  he  is  struggling  to  bring  his  little 
friend  and  himself  out  of  peril  and  hard- 
ship is  full  of  the  most  tlirilling  and 
exciting  ad^•enture.  "Staseh"  copes  suc- 
cessfully with  almost  unsurmotintablc  dif- 
ficulties in  his  jovirney  tlirough  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  author's  power  of  description 
makes  the  events  seem  real  ami  lifelike. 

Marvelous  storms  and  tempests  are 
vividly  described,  wonderful  skies,  lux- 
iiriaiif  fruit  and  flowers,  glowingly  picttired, 
and  tile  terrible  dangers  from  wild  animals 
made  real  by  the  power  of  the  describer, 
but  no  achi(>vement  is  beyond  the  power  of 
young  Stanislaus  and  the  events  are  tense 
with   excitement    and    deep   interest    even 
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"CORRECT  STYLES 
FOR  MEN^" 


TTiey  mciintain  the  reputation  which  these  famous  hats  enjoy  cimong  men  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Tlie  expression  of  the  best  in  hat  designing,  they  are  accepted, 
season  after  season,  as  the  leading  men's  stiff  and  soft  hats  of  America. 
Put  into  these  hats  is  the  utmost  value  that  you  can  obtain  at  the  price  you  pay — 
an  honesty  of  workmanship,  quality  of  material  and  perfection  of  detail  that  you 
can  get  in  no  other  hats  at  the  price.     Guaranteed  by  your  dealer  and  by  us. 

Price  $3,  $4  and  $5.  At  your  dealer's,  or  if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  for  Fall  and  Winter  Style  Book  R,  and  we  will  fill  your  order 
direct  from  factory  if  you  indicate  style  wanted  and  give  hat  size, 
your  height,  weight  and  waist  measure.  Add 25c  to  cover  expressage. 


Wc  are  Makers  of  the 


Celebrated  $3  Hat 


Factories  : 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Niagara  Falls, 

Ontario,  Canada 

Straw  Hat  Factory : 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Hawes.vDiifial 

A«  INCORPORATED  ^P 

Panama  Factory:  New  York 


Offices  and  Sales- 
rooms : 
1178  Broadway 
New  '^ork. 
48  Summer  Street 
Boston 


STAM1>S— «amp  Album  and  135  ALL  1)U'.  KAliE,  inpl. 
China  (diiifjonf,  M:ilay  Uiger),  Rhodesia,  Tasmania 
(landscape),  .lainaira  (watr-rfall),  otc,  only  10c;  Infill 
mixed  foreign  only  10c.  li'OO  hiiv/es  5p.  112  pj).  I.  sts, 
(•..upi'iia.  etc.,  Iree!  Ai-(s.«V't'd.   50«.  WE  BUT  STA.Hl'S. 

IHSSMAX  STAMP  00.        Depl.  Y  ST.  LOllS.  MO. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

IICKi^rna  :iiiil  IO«l  iiii:il  <'S  i'liriiislxMl 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27lh  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


when  least  plausible.  After  months  of 
suffering,  the  necessary  murder  of  treach- 
erous natives,  attacks  of  jungle  fever, 
taming  of  elephants,  and  survival  of  the 
horrors  of  hunger  and  tliirst,  the  little 
caravan  reaches  civilization  and  loved 
ones.  It  is  a  wonder  tale,  but  full  of  im- 
portant and  instructive  facts  as  well  as  a 
thrilling  story. 

Sullivan,  T.  R.  The  Heart  of  Us.  Pp.  334. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1912.      $1.25. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  here  written  a  good 
story  and  has  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
reading  public  still  has  an  intellect  capable 
of  appreciating  culture  and  clean  living. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Boston 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  the  charac- 
ters, many  of  them  connected  with  the 
theatrical  world,  are  both  entertaining  and 
inspiring. 

There  is  no  supprest  scandal  necessary 
to  cause  the  estrangement  of  the  lovers. 
The  events  of  the  story  follow  one  another 
with  plausibility  and  originality.  Dorothy 
Ashley  made  ker  mistakes  on  account  of- 
her  excessive  "ideas  and  ideals,"  but  "you 
can  run  the  mind  into  a  new  groove  by  the 
power  of  reasoning,  perhaps,  but  not  the 
heart  of  us,"  and  she  learned  her  lesson  in 
time  to  make  every  one  happy. 

The  characters  are  lovable  and  well 
drawn,  and  there  is  a  delightfully  satirical 
chapter  on  the  New  England  conscience 
— "that  rarefied,  supersubtle  essence  of 
the  inward  monitor."  The  reader  will 
greatly  admire  the  hero — Staunton  Ives — 
who,  bitten  by  the  tarantula  of  dramatic 
composition,  recognizes  his  limitation  of 
mediocrity,  and  finally  learns  that  the 
great  Seneca  was  right — "All  powerful  is 
he  who  has  power  over  himself."  It  is  a 
book  well  worth  reading. 

To  "  M.  L.  G.,  or  He  Who  Passed."  Pp.  338. 
New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     1912.     $1.25. 

This  story  is,  supposedly,  written  by  an 
actress  who,  having  attained  success  in  her 
profession,  finds  herself  obliged  to  send 
her  lover  to  a  far  country  believing  her  in- 
different, since  she  will  not  marry  him 
without  telling  him  the  truth  about  her 
past.  She  tells  the  story  frankly  and  fear- 
lessly, hoping  that,  possibly,  "M.  L.  G." 
may  s(>e  the  book  and  be  prompted  to  send 
her  some  word  of  love  or  forgiveness,  but 
unwilling  to  place  him  under  any  obliga- 
tion by  sending  him  a  personal  letter. 

There  is  something  very  appealing  as 
well  as  pathetic  about  this  chronicle  of  a 
life  among  the  theatrical  allurements  and 
temptations,  beginning  when,  as  a  child  of 
two,  she  finds  herself  in  a  coimnon  theat- 
rical boarding-house,  where  she  has  been 
left  while  her  parents  "do  the  vaudeville 
circuit."  The  details  of  her  development 
are  described  with  straightforward  frank- 
ness, and  we  follow  the  varied  vicissitudes 
of  her  life  with  absorbing  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. When  she  comes  to  the  mistakes 
of  her  life,  she  does  not  attempt  to  condone 
or  to  excuse,  only  tries  to  explain  how  in- 
evitably a  life  of  irresjjonsibility  led  up  to 
a  condition  of  unmorality.  There  are  many 
thrilling  and  dramatic  episodes  related  in 
the  course  of  her  story  and  a  real  cUmax 
is  reached  when  she  finally  "finds  herself" 
and  comes  into  the  light,  mentally,  mor- 
ally, and  spiritually.  The  reader  may  differ 
from  the  author  in  his  choice  of  a  solution 
of  the  problem,  but  he  can  not  help  feeling 
for  the  actress  a  lively  interest  and  a  deep 
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sympathy.  The  book  seems  so  genuine  that 
we  can  not  help  hoping  that  "M.  L.  G." 
will  see  the  book  and  retiirn. 

BOOKS   OF   TRAVEL 

Betham-Edwards,  Miss.  In  the  Heart  of  the 
Vosges  and  Other  Sketches.  Decorated  cloth,  8vo, 
pp.327.     Illustrated.     Chicago:  McClurg. 

To  an  artist  fond  of  France  and  its 
painters  of  the  last  generation,  and  to  the 
person  who  would  gladly  see  something  in 
that  country  off  the  beaten  track,  these 
chatty  essays  will  appeal.  No  great  praise 
can,  it  is  true,  be  given  to  the  Hterary  as- 
pect of  the  essays,  for  good  faculties  of 
observation  and  description  are  weakened 
by  the  halting,  strangely  punctuated 
phraseology,  but  the  scenes  visited  are  so 
intrinsically  interesting,  and  the  writer's 
information  is  so  copious,  that  her  pages 
are  far  from  dull.  The  Alsatian  hills  and 
dales  engage  us  first,  and  as  we  become 
acquainted  with  things  and  places  few 
tourists  know  we  learn  by  the  way  an  as- 
tonishing deal  about  Gustave  Dord  and 
other  figm-es  of  art  and  literature — Ufe- 
pictures  set  in  the  charming  framework  of 
their  native  villages.  By  way  of  Barr 
and  Strasburg  the  author  heads  south- 
ward to  the  Pyrenees,  but  she  pauses  here 
and  there,  at  Quissac  and  Sauve,  at  Car- 
cassonne, where  she  sketches  for  us  the 
career  of  Nadaud,  whose  poem  has  immor- 
talized this  quaint  rehc  of  medieval  days 
and  manners;  then  at  Toulouse  Montau- 
ban,  the  birthplace  of  that  selfish  genius 
Ingres,  and  so  on  to  her  Pyrenean  valley 
amid  the  olive-and-vine  country  of  that 
piedmont  country,  yet  unspoiled.  It  will 
not  be  long,  however,  the  reader  is  warned, 
before  it  will  be  added  to  the  tourist-coun- 
try; so  the  man  who  cares  would  better 
hasten  to  put  this  volume  in  his  motor-car 
or  his  gripsack  and  hie  him  thither.  The 
illustrations  are  from  photographs  of  great 
beauty. 

Poe,  Clarence.  Where  Half  the  World  is  Waking 
Up.  8vo,  pp.  276.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
and   Company. 

The  "Half  the  World"  dealt  with  in  this 
bright  Uttle  volume  includes  China,  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  and  India.  The  author  is 
one  of  the  journahstic  leaders  of  the  New 
South  and  has  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Far  East,  and  his  work  shows  keen  and 
patient  observation  and  a  spirit  of  hberal 
inquisitiveness  which  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  attainment  of  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation. A  specimen  of  his  method  of 
presenting  this  information  is  afforded  by 
his  characterization  of  Japan  as  "the  land 
of  the  upside  down,"  which  he  thus  com- 
pares with  the  Old  South. 

"We  are  reminded  of  the  South's  ante- 
bellum civilization,  when  we  learn  that  in 
Old  Japan  the  business  of  money-making 
was  held  in  contempt  l)y  the  superior 
classes." 

In  the  same  crisp  and  readable  style  we 
are  regaled  with  some  bright  notes  about 
Korea,  "the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm," 
and  Manchuria,  over  which  Japan  holds 
"the  wliip  hand."  Mr.  Poe  thinks  that  in 
the  I'hilippincs  the  United  S(ates  is  run- 
ning "a  (Jeorge  Junior  Republic."  But 
the  Filipinos  are  inculpable  of  governing 
themselves  and,  speaking  of  the;  Philij)- 
pine  Ass<'mbly,  he  quotes  tlie  remark  of 
"a  Republican  of  some  prominence,"  to 
the  effect  that  "A  crowd  of  ten-year-old 
schoolboys  in  Chicago  would  know  better 
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Are  You  Accepting  Steamed  Beatns 
Thinking  They  Are  Baked?  ' 

IT'S    only    a    question   of  what  you   want,  Madam. 
Only  a  question  of  getting  what  you  ask  for. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  manufacturer  who 
offers  steamed  beans — or  the  grocer  who  seDs  theni — 
or  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  them. 

But  the  Government  insists  that  there  shall  be  no  mis- 
representation on  the  can.  Only  beans  that  are  baked  can  be 
labeled  "baked."  Steamed  beans  cannot  be  labeled  "baked." 
To  be  sure  of  the  kind  you  are  getting,  r^-^^^Mf  label  on  the  can. 

Heinz    Baked    Beans  • 


Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  the  only  well-known  brand  on  the 
market  today  that  can  use  the  word  "baked"  on  the  label. 
"Heinz"  Baked  Beans  are  really  baked — in  our  great  ovens 
under  intense  dry  heat  for  hours.  They  come  out  brown, 
mealy  and  tender — delicious — digestible,  and  with  that  real 
Boston  baked  bean  flavor  that  cannot  be  brought  out  by  any 
other  than  the  baking  process. 

Another  thing,  "Heinz"  Baked  Beans  have  the  moisture  baked  oxit. 
Boiled  and  steamed  beans  have  the  moisture  boiled  and  steamed  into  them. 
By  actual  analysis,  "Heinz"  Baked  Beans  contain  25%  less  water  than 
boiled  and  steamed  beans — 25%  more  nutriment — food  value — the  quality 
you  pay  your  money  for.  So  *Heinz"  Beans,  though  they  sell  at  the 
same  price  as  boiled  and  steamed  beans,  are  actually  one-fourth  cheaper. 

For  just  these  reasons,  'Heinz"  Baked  Beans  are  the  largest  selling 
brand  on  the  market  today.  And 
remember,  while  you  pay  the  same 
price,  the  grocer  willingly  pays  a 
little  more  for  Heinz"  to  give 
you  their  extra  flavor  and  food  value. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  Heinz 
Beans : 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  With  Pork 
and  Tomato  Sauce 

Heinz    Plain   Pork   and    Beans 
(Without  Tomato  Sauce) 

Heinz  Vegetarian  Beans  (With- 
out Pork) 

Heinz    Baked    Red    Kidney 
Beans. 

Try  Heinz  Baked  Beans  at  our 
risk.  If  you  don't  prefer  them  to 
any  other  you  have  ever  eaten, 
your  grocer  wiJl  refund  full  pur- 
chase money. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company     57  Varieties 

Member  of  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Foods 
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IK-ar  Mother:  

If  I  could  come,  feeling-  that  my  children 
would  not  be  m  burden  to  you,  I  would  gladly  do 
so,  because  the  house  is  too  heavy  a  burden  for 
me.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  the  notes  on  the 
home  and  provide  a  comfortable  living  for  the 
children. 

As  I  see  the  little  sum  of  money,  that 
(Jeorgc  left,  growing  smaller  each  day,  the  un- 
certjiinty  of  the  future  has  assumed  a  serious 
aspect.  The  shock  of  George's  sudden  death 
was  enough  without  this  unexpected  worry  of 
things  which  are  all  new  to  me. 
Devotedly. 

Charlotte. 


TKAVULKKS    INSURANCE    CO.. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Gentlemen : 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  re- 
mittances which  yoM  have  sent  me  each  month, 
following  the  sudden  death  of  my  husband.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  hov 
much  this  monthly  income  has  saved  me  from 
worry  and  possible  privation. 

My  husband's  untimely  death  left  me  the 
care  of  two  children  and   I  shudder  as  I  think 
what   might   have   become  of   us   without   his 
forethought  and  your  promptness. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Mrs.  J.  B.  F.)  Sarah  B.    F    — 


WHICH  OF  THESE  LETTERS  WOULD  YOUR  WIFE  WRITE  ? 

*  S  the  father,  upon  your  forethought  and  labor  rest  the  welfare, 
decent  living  and  happiness  of  your  wife  and  children.  In  case 
of  your  death,  our  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Monthly  Income  Policy  means 
a  monthly  income  for  your  family  — not  a  princely  fortune,  but  enough 
to    "make  both  ends  meet." 

„  Our  interesting  booklet  tells  all  about  it;  write  for  one  today. 


.      THE    TRAVELERS  INSURANCE   CO. 

r  HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Please    send    me    particulars    regarding    Guaranteed   Low  Cost  Monthly 
Income   Policy. 


Business  Address. 


Date  of  Birth. 


The  ideal  mender 
for  tiling  and  marble — 

QUIXo 

Sinks  deep  Into  thi-  pores  of  the  materlHl    'I 
to  lie  mended,  sets  like  rork. 

Mends  everything  to  Ftaympnrlerl— sticks   I 
ariylliiiigio  anytliing  else — except  celluloiil, 
iubt>er  and  bl.ick  lead. 

A  powerful  mine-al  cement,  not  a  fish  or 
aiiiinal  (,'liie.    Noodorloil.    E 
does  not  stick  to  the  Ihigeis. 

Air  tight,  Bcrevr  top  bottle 
to  open. 

^.'to.  ftt  all  rtoret.    If  you  c« 

gi  I  it.ain'l  25c.  f.rftill  ►l/o  liol 

tl.-  to  WAI.TKH  JANVli; 

fli  Cannl  St.,  NcwVorl< 

r,l»   ,\,;;,i    f.  S.  A. 


Cookil  By  Electricity 


niiiiuic's  current  from  an 
ordinary  lamp  socket 
stalls  a 

Selroillinless  QsotncStova 

fmprisoned  heat  coofcs  the 

foriil,  «iir"waterHeale<l''ovena 

keejdni;  all  the    rich,  savory 

llavor.    Improves  the   best   of 

food.     Klectrlcally  heated  grld- 

.  late /■'/•/?«  and  ToagtHper/ectlu. 

Oven  ISnilsf,  llakei  and  Hoanln, cheap- 

er  than  ga-s.    Saves  Kuel,  Time,  Ueat, 

Money.  Terar>er  and  Knergy 

Sold  direct  to   you 

at  Fa<-'tory  prices. 

Ciet   our    Catalog 

Detraitfireless  Stnve  Co 

107  JeffertoD  Ave  ,  Detroit,  Micb. 
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Big  1912  Moaelj 
Oak  Refrigerator^ 

Opal  Glass  Lined 


Direct  from  Factory 
to  Vser 

The  exterior  is  solid 
oak.      The    food    com- 
partment and  door  iiro 
lined  with   the  f;tmons 
opiil    (;l:iHN,  716  inch 
thick.       "  lietter    ihan 
marble."    0|»;il 
eliiNM    is   the  most 
sanitary  liuini;  pi-o- 
ilncc'i    by    science. 
It  is  as  easily  wash- 
ed   as    a     I'ane     nf 
t'la'^s    ltoiil)l('  re- 
f'l'lKeriil  ioiiiVoiii 
<>ver.>     iioiiiiil  of  i(*c 
In;;!  ten  by  onr  exclu. 
Hi\'e  s,\  stem  of  construC' 
tion. 


I 


JII.ASI  Itl.lII.M.S 
Height  4.'i  in.  Hicltli  :!tl  In.  Drplh 
■.il  III.    Ire  Cuiiiiiily,  IDU  llm. 


The  Wickes  1912  Model 
No.  230,  Only  $31.75 

('onf,)^^^.  ]ii  rv.Jy  l.  nixcI  to  lli.-  hii-li  staii.lup.ls  set  by  Tin- 
Bninswirk-Halke-Cullrnrler  ('(imiiany.  liiaiiufuetiii'ciM  for  iivrT- 
tin  yt-aiM  The  nam**  buck  of  tllia  rcf ri(^crat<'r  iy  the  liit^hcst 
iiiMirani-c  i»f  its  Itu-rit. 

Our  .Money- Itiick  <>ii:iriinly.  YourninMiy  mfuiMl- 
<;<J  if  tlic-  VVickrn  in  nut  exactly  an  ii'i>ii'sfiit.Ti. 

YoH  hmi  the    W'ickea    U'friW'f'iitifr  itirect  /r'tou    the 
fiit'toru  lit  <icr'iftlf(H'tt>rtt  pricea. 
Tile  Kxtertor-  4;erniiin-Nllver Trliniiied 

— sailK'  si/-c  rcf riK'-rat-ir.   s|n-cially  pric-il 

Send  for  Free  Beautiful  Art  Catalog 

Tt  shuWH  y..n  tin-  fain. .us  WT.-k.-s  It.f  i-i(<.-j  ut-»iM  of  all  si/.cs — 
iiiMi'lc  aii'l  nut.      (iuaianti'cd  and  sold  by 

The  Brunsw!ck-Balke-Collender  Co. 

iKhtalillsheil  <)>it  (!0  Viaml 

Uepl.  -Ht.  S-i  l-:t'.tH  s.\\-aU»hU  Ave.,  Chicago 

l»ei»l.  -itt.  •jn.a.'S  W.  .'t'JntI  St.,  .\ew  1  «>rk 

i:iO-i:i-J  K.  Slilh   All'.,  Clarliiiiutt,  Ublo  ('20) 
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how  to  run  a  government."  The  book 
once  taken  up,  will  be  eagerly  finished  by 
the  reader.  It  has  all  the  point,  freshness, 
and  lively  interest  of  observations  taken 
on  the  spot. 

Prichard,  H.  Hesketh.  Through  Trackless 
Labrador.  8vo,  pp.  244.  New  York:  Sturgis  & 
Walton  Company.      $4  net. 

American  readers  will  find  their  interest 
in  tliis  spirited  and  vivid  book  of  travel 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Prichard 
took  the  same  route  and  arrived  at  the 
same  destination  as  that  which  Leonidas 
Hubbard  had  perished  of  hunger  in  at- 
tempting to  reach.  The  shore  of  Indian 
House  Lake  was  the  destination  at  which 
the  author  of  this  book  and  his  compan- 
ion, Mr.  Gathorno-Hardy,  after  many 
toils  and  some  hardships  arrived.  On  this 
point  we  read  in  his  opening  pages: 

"I  do  not  think  that  some  of  the  more 
critical  of  geographers  yet  appreciate  the 
remorseless  ill  luck  that  pursued  Hubbard. 
I  can  only  say  this:  Every  day  that  Ga- 
thorne-Hardy  and  myself  spent  in  battling 
with  Labrador  nature  increased  our  respect 
and  admiration  for  Hubbard.  Luck  was 
with  us,  as  it  was  against  him,  and  in 
wilderness  travel  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that 
luck  decides  the  issue." 

The  journey  described  in  this  volume 
was  begun  on  board  the  Moravian  mission 
sliip  Harmony,  then  lying  at  Nain,  the 
Moravian  mission  station.  From  this  set- 
tlement they  started  in  a  sailboat,  a  trap- 
boat,  it  was  called,  because  employed  by 
trappers  in  mounting  the  rivers  and  cross- 
ing the  lakes  which  lie  in  this  course  of 
their  line  of  snares,  pits,  and  deadfalls. 
Their  journey  lay  for  more  than  half  its 
length  up  Fraser  River,  but  midway  a 
treeless,  undulating  wilderness,  dotted  with 
small  lakes,  had  to  be  traversed.  Caribou 
and  fish  and  the  stores  they  had  brought 
from  Nain  sustained  them  successfully, 
Init  once  they  seemed  in  danger  of  sharing 
Hubbard's  fate,  and  Mr.  Prichard  writes: 

"The  next  day  Porter  [his  canoe  man 
and  guide]  got  awaj'  early  and  Hardy  and 
I  were  left  to  draw  our  belts  tight  and  yet 
tighter,  for  we  decided  that  it  would  be 
only  common  prudence  to  keep  the  meat 
of  the  last  deer  as  a  precaution  against  un- 
foreseen eventualities.  In  the  wilderness 
only  a  very  thin  partition  exists  between 
safety  and  danger,  and  it  has  been  in  con- 
s(>quence  of  ignoring  this  fact  until  it  was 
too  late  that  many  have  perished." 

This  paragraph  is  illustrated  from  a 
photograph  in  which  we  see  the  two  trav- 
elers sitting  down  with  a  very  serious  air 
while  under  the  picture  we  read  "Hungry 
Days  at  Slippery  Brook."  On  another 
occasion  it  was  merely  the  author's  skill  as 
a  long-range  shot  that  brought  help  to 
"the  two  famishing  men."  On  comparing 
Labrador  with  Norway  as  "a  playground," 
Mr.  Prichard  thinks  the  plague  of  mos- 
quitoes and  black  flies  renders  the  former 
almost  insupportable  as  a  pleasure-ground. 
For  sport  and  adventure  Labrador  is  a 
delightful  spot  to  the  hardy  and  skilled 
hunter.  Mr.  Prichard,  who  has  traveled  in 
Patagonia,  which  may  almost  be  called 
the  sub-antarctic  Labrador  of  the  South 
Pole,  is  enthusiastic  about  n>gions  that  are 
trac:kless  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  their  attractiveness  in  a  passage  which 
affords  a  good  (example  of  his  style: 

"It  may  be  asked  why  any  human  being 
should  wish  to  visit  such  a  wilderness  as  the 
interior  [of  Labrador].     The  answer  is  that 
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a  man  can  enjoy  the  true  life  of  the  open, 
because  the  land  has  a  charm  all  its  own; 
perhaps  because  there  is  a  faint  feeling  that 
in  some  such  surroundings  our  forefathers 
lived  out  their  lives;  there  are,  in  fact, 
many  reasons  cogent  enough,  for  the 
Labrador  has  many  definite  attractions. 
Her  climate  is  vitalizing  to  an  extraordinary- 
degree,  and  the  atmosphere  brilliant  and 
clear  in  the  summer,  during  which  there  is 
not  usually  much  rain,  and  the  dense  fogs 
which  trouble  the  coast  further  south  do 
not  in  most  seasons  extend  to  the  north. 
As  to  the  scenery  of  the  coast,  nothing  can 
well  be  imagined  of  its  grandeur  and  im- 
pressiveness." 

Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy  has  added  a  vsd- 
uable  chapter  on  fishing  in  Labrador  which 
will  be  prized  by  sportsmen.  The  work  is 
richly  illustrated  with  very  delicate  half- 
tones printed  on  plate  paper,  contains  a 
map  of  the  explorer's  route,  and  in  its 
manufacture  is  a  really  sumptuous  volume. 

Woodberry,  George  Edward.  European  Years. 
Pp.  373.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.      1911. 

This  interesting  volume  is  issued  under 
the  friendly  oversight  of  George  E.  Wood- 
berry,  one  of  the  ablest  of  American  liter- 
ary critics.  His  note  of  introduction  is  not 
less  interesting  than  the  letters  themselves. 
For  example,  he  says:  "There  is  no  other 
form  of  writing,  excep .  imaginative  litera- 
ture, that  is  so  fundamentally  human  as 
letter-writing." 

The  letters  cover  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years  and  were  written  by  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  breathe  friendship  into  letters  and 
open  up  a  world  of  travel,  in  which  human 
life  runs  its  whole  gamut  of  interest.  There 
are  exquisite  bits  of  nature  description, 
discussions  of  literature  and  art,  little  psy- 
chological considerations  of  abstract  sub- 
jects, and  personal  criticisms  which  are 
very  instructive;  and  yet  the  book  never 
takes  on  the  tone  of  a  guide-book  or  ap- 
proaches the  didactic.  As  Mr.  Wood- 
berry  says:  "I  am  amazed  at  the  fund  of 
information  here,  in  this  one  book,  one 
traveler's  long  gleaning,  about  an  extraor- 
dinary-number of  places,  resorts,  climates, 
aspects  of  foreign  Ufe,  told  in  familiar  talk 
to  a  friend,  and  mingled  with  trifles  and 
grave  subjects,  true  letter  stuff  in  the  true 
letter  mood,  ephemeral,  unemphatie;  but 
what  I  have  found  best  here,  and  value 
most,  is  personality — the  salt  of  a  strong 
mind,  the  fla\or  of  humane  studies,  the 
tang  of  character." 

OTHER   BOOKS   OF   THE    SEASON 

Balfour,  Andrew.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Wellcome 
Tropical  Research  Laboratories  at  the  Gordon 
Memorial  College,  Khartoum.  Part  B,  General 
Science.  Cloth,  quarto,  pp.  336.  Colored  plate.s 
and  illustrations.  New  York:  Toga  Publishing  Co. 
$4.50. 

The  work  of  this  institution  for  research 
which  has  b«en  established  in  Khartum 
for  several  years  has  been  highly  com- 
mended by  men  of  science,  and  is  especially 
.veil  regarded  in  relation  to  the  problems 
of  tropical  medicine.  Most  of  its  publica- 
tions are  highly  technical  monographs; 
but  it  will  issue  from  time  to  time  a  col- 
lection of  mor(>  general  and  popular  papers 
of  which  the  present  \ohime  is  th(>  first 
Ovample.  It  contains  a  mass  of  interesting 
data  on  matters  chemical,  geological,  and 
biologi(;al.  Birds,  insects,  animals,  and 
bacteria  have  been  subjected,  in  turn,  to 
careful  and  accurate  study,  and  the  result 
gives  a  picture  of  life  in  a  tropica!  region  at 
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once  intimate  and  scientifically  exact.  So- 
ciology, sanitation,  sanitary  engineering, 
and  the  characteristics  of  Sudan  soils  have 
all  come  under  observation.  This  unique 
collection  of  scientific  facts  with  regard  to 
a  new  country  Hke  the  Sudan  is  of  great 
interest,  and  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
the  coming  generations. 

Banks,  Louis  Albert.  The  Sunday  Night  Evangel. 
8vo,  pp.  438.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.    $1.30. 

These  thirty  sermons  are  quite  up  to  the 
mark  of  those  which  have  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  pastor  of  the  Independence 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  They  are  earnest;  they 
treat  of  various  topics  with  freshness  and 
practical  eloquence,  and  are  full  of  illus- 
trations and  anecdotes.  We  commend 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  many  who  love 
to  read  sermons  as  well  as  to  divinity  stu- 
dents and  young  preachers. 

Choate,  Joseph  H.  American  Addresses.  Cloth, 
8vo,  pp.  360.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  $2 
net. 

Many  sides  of  a  charming  personality, 
of  a  busy  and  useful  career,  are  revealed 
in  these  twenty-two  graceful  and  dignified 
addresses  delivered  by  Mr.  Choate  in  this 
country  between  1864  and  1911.  But  per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous,  at  least  at  a  first 
reading,  is  the  note  of  loyalty  to  and  pride 
in  his  chosen  profession — the  law.  This 
sounds  most  loudly,  of  course,  in  the  trib- 
utes to  Rufus  Choate  and  James  Coolidge 
Carter  and  in  the  speeches  delivered  be- 
fore various  bar  associations,  but  is  also 
discoverable  elsewhere.  Mr.  Choate's 
reminiscences  of  the  legal  and  literary 
giants  of  a  generation  just  passed  have  a 
special  interest,  and  throughout  there  is 
manifest  that  wit  which  has  helped  to 
earn  him  his  just  reputation  as  an  occa- 
sional orator  and  after-dinner  speaker. 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  W.,  and  Lauck,  W.  Jett.  The 
Immigration  Problem.  8vo,  pp.  496.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     $1.75. 

One  of  the  most  vital  questions  relating 
to  our  national  life  is  involved  in  the  prob- 
lem of  immigration.  There  is  already  an 
American  type  recognized  by  European 
anthropologists,  and  the  problem  is  how 
far  it  may  be  modified  by  the  commingUng 
of  foreign  blood,  foreign  ideals,  foreign 
customs  and  habits.  It  was  President 
Roosevelt,  accordingly,  who  remarked  that 
next  to  the  conservation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  country  our  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  immigration  was  the  most  im- 
portant problem.  We  are  glad  to  welcome, 
therefore,  this  accurate,  scholarly,  and  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  subject.  Tht^se 
authors,  both  of  them  economic  special- 
ists, have  based  their  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  immigration  on  the  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Commission,  which  has  been  gathering 
material  for  four  y(>ars.  In  order  to  solve 
the  problem  of  immigration,  we  are  told, 
w(^  have  to  fix  for  ourselves  a  standard  of 
civiHzation  and  to  (consider  how  immigi-a- 
tion  influences  that  civilization  in  any  im- 
portant way.  "As  a  practical  people,  if 
inmiigration  and  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  it  are  affecting  our  civilization 
unfavorably,"  we  must  search  for  "a  suffi- 
cient remedy." 

The  writers  next  proceed  to  dwell  on  the 
cau.ses  of  immigration  and  ceitie  to  the 
conclusion  that  immigrants  «ome  to  our 
shore  less  as  "an  escape  from  reUgious  and 
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political  persecution"  than  from  economic 
motives — a  desire  to  improve  the  material 
conditions  of  their  hfe,  etc.,  for  the  Euro- 
psan  wages  and  standards  of  living  are 
much  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  next  subject  dealt  with  is  the  occu- 
pation of  immigrants  as  professionals, 
skixled  laborers,  and  laborers  in  general. 
In  the  East,  so  also  in  the  West,  Americans 
have  been  displaced  in  the  labor  field  by 
Europeans  who  generally  work  for  a 
lower  wage. 

A  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  physical  aspect  of  immigra- 
tion. The  assimilation  resulting  from  the 
infusion  of  a  foreign  element  is  accom- 
panied by  changes  in  bodily  form.  "Some 
changes  in  bodily  form  of  the  descendants 
of  immigrants  are  very  noteworthy.  The 
children  of  immigrants  show  greater  height 
and  weight  than  the  same  races  in  their 
mother  country."  These  writers  go  into 
details  on  this  point.  The  question  of  im- 
migration from  the  Far  East,  China,  Japan, 
and  India  is  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  a 
chapter  which  recapitulates  the  legislative 
measures  passed  by  Congress  for  its  regula- 
tion. This  is  the  best  summary  of  this 
important  and  thorny  question  that  we 
have  met  with.  The  restriction  of  the 
number  of  immigrants  that  are  received 
into  our  country  is  advocated  preferably 
by  the  illiteracy  test,  which  would  posi- 
tively shut  out  not  only  coolies,  but  num- 
bers of  other  unprogressive  populations. 
Yet  the  advantages  of  the  Japanese  as 
laborers  are  frankly  conceded.  These  ad- 
vantages are  great,  as  the  employment  of 
Orientals  has  often  resulted  in  the  break- 
ing of  strikes  as  in  southern  Colorado  and 
Utah  in  1903-04.  The  Orientals  save 
trouble  by  being  under  the  charge  of  a 
contractor,  who  gathers  a  gang,  keeps  their 
time,  and  pays  them  off.  The  Japanese 
work  for  lower  wages  than  the  American, 
and  "road-masters  and  section  foremen 
generally  prefer  the  Japanese  to  either 
Italians,  Greeks,  or  Slavs  as  section-hands." 

The  points  in  this  book  which  we  have 
indicated  will  show  the  broadness  of  the 
treatment  which  has  been  accorded  to  this 
subject.  There  is  a  statistical  appendix 
going  into  every  detail  of  the  question  and 
a  good  index.  Journalists,  pubhcists,  and 
poUticians  will  find  the  work  indispensable. 

Kennard,  Nina  H.     Lafcadio  Hearn.     Pp.   356. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Company.      1912.    .$2.50. 

Of  Lafcadio  Hearn  it  could  never  be 
truthfully  said  "he  was  damned  by  faint 
praise  ";  equally  true  is  it  that  he  was  never 
praised  by  faint  damns,  for  his  friends 
were  as  generous  with  commendation  as 
his  enemies  were  with  condemnation.  "If 
you  cherish  a  deep  sympathy  for  a  man's 
intellect  and  character,"  Mrs.  Kennard 
says,  "the  worst  service  you  can  render 
him  is  to  veil  his  failings  and  qualities  be- 
hind a  mist  of  eulogy,"  and  she  has  written 
her  biography  of  the  "shy,  little,  half-l)lind, 
vagrant  Irish  genius"  with  honest  admis- 
sion of  his  faults  as  well  as  a  recognition 
of  the  "tender  heart,  luminous  brain,  gen- 
tlemanly breeding,  and  human  morality 
that  lay  hidden  behind  the  disguise  of 
Japanese  kimono  and  obi,  or  beneath  the 
flannel  shirt,  reefer  coat,  and  extraordinary 
head-gear  of  the  New  Orleans  days." 

Lafcadio  was,  certainly,  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  his  own  theory — "we  are  all  com- 
pounds of  innumerable  lives,  each  a  sum 
in  an  infinitt;  addition" — for  on  his  father's 
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quality  of  ^'^^tattdard"  fixtures  makes  them  an  ever- 
lasting joy  to  every  generation  in  the  home. 

requirements  of  those  who  de- 
mand ''(Stattdafd"  quality  at  less 
expense.  All  ''■^tattdafd"  fixtures, 
with  care,  willlast  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears 
the  guarantee  label.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  substitution  of  inferior 
fixtures,  specify  "^tandafd"  goods 
in  writing  (not  verbally)  and 
make  sure  that  you  get  them. 


Genuine  "i^tandafd"  fixtures  for 
the  Home  and  for  School,  Office 
Buildings,  Public  Institutions, 
etc.,  are  identified  by  the  Green 
and  Gold  Label,  with  the 
exception  of  one  brand  of  baths 
bearing  the  Red  and  Black  Label, 
which,  while  of  the  first  quality  of 
manufacture,  have  a  slightly  thin- 
ner enameling,  and  thus  meet  the 


^tattdard  .^anitar^  Tpjfe.  Co.  Dept.  35, PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


New  York 35  W.  3Ist  Street 

Chicago i\f>  Ashland  Block 

Philadelphia 1128  Walnut  Street 

Toronto,  Can 59  Richmond  St.,  E. 

Pittsburgh 106  Sixth  Street 

St.  Louis        ino  N.  Fourth  Street 

Nashville       iU-'>  Tenth  Ave.,  .So. 

.  New  Orleans     .     .    I'aronne  &  .St.  Joseph  Sts. 

i  Montreal,  Can 215  Coristine  Bldg. 

Hamilton,  Can.     . 


■  i--~" — - '-■ 


Boston John  Hancock  Bldg. 

Louisville  ....  319-23  West  Main  Street 
Cleveland  ....  (i48  Huron  Road,  S.  K. 
London  ....  53  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.  C 
Houston,  Tex.  .  .  .  Preston  and  Smith  .Sts. 
.San  Francisco  .  .  .  Metropolis  Bank  P.ldg. 
Washington,  I).C.       .     .       Southern  liuilding 

Toledo.  Ohio 311-321  Erie   Street 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  .  .  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
20-28  Jackscn  St.,  W. 
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Let  Us  Send  You  This  RUBY  STEEL  GARAGE 

On  Approval 


All  Steel,  Weather    Tight,  Fire-proof 

A  sectional  steel  buiUlirif^  with  structural 
steel  frame.  Heavy  g;alvani/.etl  steel  wall 
and  roof.  Perfectly  plain,  smooth  panels, 
tonfrue  and  groove  joints,  no  bolt,  screw 
or  nail  heads  on  the  surface.  EasiK 
painted  to  match  the  premises. 

Tho  BtrongfHt,  handsonicnt.  most  priictieal  port- 
iiblo  KiiriiKO  built.  Put  up  or  takin  down  l).v  any- 
onu  iu  n  few  hoiirs,  with  our  coinplcii'  numbered 
instruptlon».  Oaraci's.  H'at  Uonncs,  Tool  nouses. 
Voting  BooihH— buildintcH  :iny  Hizi'  foriiny  pnrfKwc. 
Tho  low  i'oMt  will  HurpriH*'  \ou.  CoHt  quickly 
paid  In  HavinR  of  inHurunce  alone. 
^^'rile  tiida\ifiir  nilal'H/  aii'l  fpiiiiil   Ipiinival  offer. 


The  Ruby  Mfg.  Co.,  202  M  Jackson  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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We've  Doubled 

the  Durability  of 
The  OLIVER! 

Model  5  With  Its   Steel 

Coat-of-Mail  Gives   Utmost 

Limit  ol   Service 


Built  into  the  new  Model  5  Oliver  Typewriter  are 
many  exclusive  devices  fur  saving  time  and  effort.  We 
have  even  improved  the  type  itself— and  all  the  world 
now  knows  PRINTYPE. 

Each  of  the  refinements  and  added  conveniences  is  a 
link  in  tlie  'endless  chain"  of  completeness.  But  equal 
in  importance  to  these  combined  advantages  is  one  that 
has  scarcely  been  mentioned  in  print. 

—An  improvement  that  actually  adds  years  to  the 
life  of  the  machine. 

To  deliver  to  the  purchaser  not  only  the  highest 
working-efficiency  but  to  hold  that  efficiency  at  the 
highest  point —for  a  long  term  of  years— is  the  problem 
worked  out  in  Model  5. 

Prin-f^Jpc — *- 

OUIVER 


Typo 


The  Standard  Visible 


Writer^ 


This  Masterpiece  Model  is  made  with  a  steel  coat- 
of-mail,  w  Inch  protects  the  important  working  parts 
from  dust,  dirt  and  damage  from  accident. 

The  mechanism  works  freely  in  a  framework  of 
solid  steel,  without  the  vibration  and  "'rattle''  so 
characteristic  of  tyi)ewriters. 

This  wonderful  stability  makes  for  precision  and 
practically  eliminates  wear. 

It  gives  to  The  Oliver  Typewriter  that  marvelous 
staying  power  for  which  it  is  justly  famed. 

Endurance  Plus  Speed 

The  speed  possibilities  oi  Model  5  keep  pace  with 
the  most  »«acting  demands.  The  light  touch  and  easy 
action  tempt  the  fingers  to  move  swiftly.  The  smooth 
precision  of  the  machine  gives  speed  without  con- 
scious effort. 

Speed  Plus  Versatility 

Model  5  is  as  notable  for  its  versatility  as  it  is  for 
speed  and  endurance.  Its  various  devices,  for  special 
uses,  are  simple,  responsive  and  firiutieal. 

The  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Line-ruling  Device,  the 
Tabulator,  the  Back  Spacer,  the  Interchangeable  Carriage, 
etc.,  widen  the  scope  of  its  uses  to  the  utmost  practical  limit. 

Versatility  Plus  "Printype" 

rRlNTVI'E,  the  beautiful  new  typeface  originated  for 
The  Oliver  Typewriter,  was  designed  exclusivelv  for 
Models.  The  shaded  letters  of  PRINTYPE  give  dis- 
tinction and  character  to  typewritten  corre.spondence. 
PRINTYPE  makes  a  typewritten  letter  as  readable  as  the 
best  printed  magazine  or  book.  Its  attention  value  adds  to 
the  effectiveness  of  selling  letters.    Itaids  andreststhe  eyes. 

To  Purchasing    Agents 
of    Corporations 

When  placing  your  next  order  lor  typewriters,  we  suggest 
thai  you  give  special  consideration  to  these  important  ad- 
vantages of  Model  5: 

— Unlimited  durability — No  appreciable  cost  of  mainten- 
ance—Unparalleled speed  -  Wide  range  of  uses — Beautiful 
and  novel  PRINTYPE  TYPE —Simplicity  (several 
hundred  less  parts  than  other  standard  typewriters!. 

The  same  qualities  that  have  won  for  The  Oliver  Type- 
writer the  favor  of  the  world's  greatest  firms  and  corpora- 
tions, appeal  with  equal  force  to  the  one  who  buys  a 
machine  for  personal  use.  Model  5  is  an  investment  that 
pays  handsome  dividends  in  service  and  satisfaction,  year 
after  year. 

Art  Catalog  and    Special    Demonstration 
lor    the    Asking 

On  request,  we  will  forward  a  ropy  of  the  new  catalog 
and  a  specimen  letter  written  in  PRINTYPE.  A  personal 
demonitration  of  the  machine  itself  will  place  you  under 
no  obligation  to  purchase.  Details  of  our  17-Cenls-a-Day 
Purchase  Plan  gladly  given.  A  $5  cash  payment  brings 
this  tioo  machine ->«'«  can  pay  the  balance  in  penniest 

The  Oliver   Typewriter  Co. 

S45  Oliver  Typewriter   BIdg..  Chicago 


side  he  came  of  Anglo-Hibernian  stock,  on 
his  mother's  side  from  the  Greek,  Romaic, 
or  Maltese.  His  ancestral  inlieritances 
were  curiously  striking.  Small  in  stature, 
w\X\\  a  vision  always  myopic  and  seriously 
impaired  by  the  loss  of  his  left  eye  while  in 
school,  he  became  very  shy  and  retiring, 
traits  accentuated  by  the  unjust  treatment 
of  his  relatives.  He  was  wont  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  "hard  knocks  and  intellectual 
starvation  were,  with  him,  a  necessary 
stimulus  to  creative  work." 

Mrs.  Kennard  tries  faithfully  to  por- 
tray her  hero's  erratic  life  in  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans,  the  West  Indies,  and  Japan, 
and  shows  the  man's  strength  as  well  as  Ms 
weakness  in  relation  to  his  friends  and  liis 
profession.  His  life  in  Japan,  his  marriage, 
and  his  subsequent  writings  are  unique  and 
fascinating — "he  had  the  extraordinary 
advantage  of  seeing  a  phase  of  civilization 
of  absorbing  interest  and  found  himself 
well  equipped  to  interpret  it."  His  prose 
is  exquisite  and  finished,  and  in  no  book 
of  Hearn's  are  impartial  judgment,  in- 
sight, and  comprehensiveness  displayed  as 
clearly  as  in  "Japan,  an  Interpretation." 

The  world  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  was  a  particularly  ill-starred  life, 
l)ut  the  tragedy  really  lay  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  man  himself.  From  the  earli- 
est years  of  his  literary  career  his  delight 
in  composition  was  the  i)iire  delight  of  in- 
tellectual activity.  With  almost  no  busi- 
ness ability,  he  pursued  his  path,  keeping 
his  gaze  steadily  fixt  on  one  object,  his 
thoughts  on  one  aim. 

King,  F.  H.  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries,  or 
Permanent  Agriculture  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  440.  Pubbshed  by 
Mrs.  F.  H.  King,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  late  Professor  King  was  eminently 
fitted  by  experience  and  temperament  to 
make  a  book  of  this  kind,  which  ought  to 
be  read,  not  only  by  agriculturists  of  all 
degrees,  but  by  publicists  who  are  influen- 
tial, or  even  interested,  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  the  Far  East.  For  thirty  or  forty  cen- 
t  uries  the  vast  populations  of  China,  Korea, 
and  Japan  have  lieen  tilling  the  same  land 
with  a  steadiness  and  intensity  such  as 
American  farmers  would  not  conceive  to 
be  pos.sible.  Doubtless  the  question  has 
often  occurred  to  thoughtful  minds — 
How  have  they  managed  to  maintain  fer- 
tility in  their  .soils,  and  obtain  from  them 
the  sustenance  of  such  hordes  of  people, 
until  lately  wholly  dependent  on  agricid- 
ture  (as  a  basis)  for  the  means  of  life"? 
This  is  in  reality  the  one  question  this  book 
answers;  and  no  one  can  n-ad  it  without 
being  "surprized"  with  the  author,  "at 
the  magnitude  of  the  returns  "  received 
from  these  centuries-old  fields.  The  in- 
telligence, ingenuity,  and  retnarkable  econ- 
omy shown  by  these  Eastern  farmers 
account  for  their  efficiency;  but  it  re- 
quires a  book  crowded  with  curious  details 
to  exhibit  the  conditions  and  methods. 
Farmers  may  be  most  interested  in  the 
bulk  of  the  details,  which  contain  many  a 
hint  for  betternu'nt  of  methods,  especially  in 
a  con.serving,  economical  way,  useful  even 
here;  but  the  book  is  so  brightly,  sincerely 
written,  then^  is  .so  much  of  human,  social 
interest  in  it,  respecting  the  every-day  life 
of  the  common  people,  that  it  is  a  distinct 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
relating  to  the  East.  The  book  has  a  pro- 
fusion of  excellent  illustrations,  largely  from 
I)hotographs  made  by  the  author  himself. 


Dear,  1  Could  Not  Keep  House  Without 
My  Acme  Fireless  Cooker 

No  Trouble  Now  To  Wait  When 
You  Are  Late 

Make»  a  Pleasure  of  Cooking  ,  \ 


50DayHomeTrial  free 


Ihe  only  way  wo  rnn  T>rove  to  >  ou  tin*  Aane 
Sectional  Fireless  Cooker  is  the  best,  most  pi  uc- 
tical  and  in  the  end  tlie  clu:ip»-st  fireless  cooker 
made  istoplaceonein  your  Uiicheniforathoroujjli 
tryout.  It's  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  in  de- 
scription or  illustr.itions  hPre.  If  sitisfactory. 
keep  H;  if  not,  send  it  back.  The  trial  will  cost 
you  nothing. 

The  .Acme  boils,  stews,  roasts,  fries  and  bakes, 
cooks  any  dish  possible  on  your  stove,  retains  all 
flavors, food  more  delicious  and  one-third  the  work, 
worry,  and  saves  75:;  in  fuel  alone.  Makes  your 
kitchen  work  a  pleasure  instead  of  drudgery. 

Our  new  1910  model  with  its  recent  Improve- 
ments and  exclusive  features  makes  the 

SECTIONAL 

in  every  way  the  best,  most  pr  letical  ever  offer- 
ed the  American  housekeeper.  The  construction  of 
the^cmieis  all  metal— steel,  and  pure  hheet  alu- 
minum, positively  sanitary;  no  wood  to  absorb  the 
odors  or  harbor  the  germs;  absolutely  rust-proof, 
special  insulation  and  heatretaining  features.pat- 
ented  perforated  heating  elements,  automatic 
steam  valve, oven  regulation:  safe,  easy  to  operate, 
wonderful  labor  saver.  Equipped  with  pure  sheet 
aluminum  vessels.  Ask  .\our  dealer.  If  he  does 
not  handle  it.  write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our 
30  days'  home  trial  plan  ana  Free  Hook  full 
of  valuable  information  on  tireless  cookers,  bon't 
buy  a  fireless  cooker  of  any  kind  until  you  learn 
all  about  the  advantages  of  the  jlcme  over  all 
others.     Write  today. 


ACMG    FIKKI.KSS 

."iOit  IMillll  Ktl'<><-I 


(OOKKIt    4-0. 
4tillll<'.\.   II! 


GEM  VENTILATORS  -FA^JIf. 


Safeguard  your  health  by  using  a  Gem  Ventilator.  In- 
stantly adjustable  to  windows  of  different  widths.  Pre- 
vents draughts,  rain,  snow  and  dust. 

Ask  iiour  nearest  hardtrare  dealer  or  write  for  folder. 
GEM  VENTILATOR  COMPANY.         Boston.  Mass. 


C0CG6T£'S 

.....    pERfecTeo  -•- 


'COLGATE 

ANTISEPTIC 

SHAVING 
CREAM 


Exact  size  of 
the  trial  tube 
we  send  for  4 
cents  postage 


WET  THt  BRUSH 
PRESSOUTONITA 
UTILE  OF  THE  CRW 
WORK  UP  LATttfRJ 


The 
perfected 
shaving 
cream. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.Y,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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THE   VALOR   OF   ENLIGHTENMENT 

HOW  enlightenment  has  changed  manj^ 
of  the  Chinese  was  shown  by  some 
of  the  incidents  of  the  Revolution  in  China, 
especially  on  the  battle-field.  Not  long  ago 
it  was  believed  that  the  Japanese  were  the 
only  Asiatics  that  really  knew  how  to  fight, 
and  their  courage  was  sometimes  sneer- 
ingly  called  "  the  valor  of  ignorance."  But 
it  has  been  recently  proved  that  there  are 
•other  yellow  men  who  can  fight.  The 
•Chinese  have  shown  that  they,  too,  are 
■good  soldiers,  and,  what  is  more,  theirs  is 
the  valor  of  enlightenment.  Moi'e  valiant 
soldiers  than  those  who  participated  in 
some  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  have 
never  shouldered  arms,  if  we  are  to  believe 
persons  who  witnessed  some  of  the  fiercest 
conflicts.  Onei  exhibition  of  Chinese 
bravery  is  graphically  described  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Blackstone  in  a  letter  to  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
New  York  City  which  appears  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Blackstone  and  thirteen 
other  foreigners  were  shut  up  in  Nanking 
during  the  siege  and  assault  by  the  Revo- 
lutionists which  began  on  November  7  last. 
He  first  describes  the  sighting  of  the  rebel 
;army.,  Hie  Jiucried  flight  of  women  and 
•children  from  the  city,  and  the  locking  of 
the  gates,  and  then  proceeds  with  his 
narrative : 

Order  was  kept  throughout  the  city  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  All  who  looted  or 
in  any  way  disturbed  the  peace  were 
immediately  beheaded. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  siege  the 
icity  gates  were  closed  and  sealed,  some  of 
them  being  fllled  with  earth  and  stone. 
With  the  exception  of  one  day,  when  the 
soldiers  let  me  down  over  the  wall  with  a 
rope  to  get  the  mail,  we  were  practically 
without  intereourse  with  the  outside 
world. 

On  the  night  of  the  2Sth,  we  were 
awakened  by  the  booming  of  big  guns 
near  by,  and  on  going  outside  to  listen 
we  could  see  the  flash  of  the  guns  and  hear 
the  roar  of  the  musketry  in  anotlier  attack 
on  the  South  Gate  Fort.  The  firing  was 
almost  incessant  for  nearly  two  hours.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  heavy  firing  became 
more  intermittent  and  finally  dwindled 
down  to  oeeasional  shots,  by  which  we 
knew  that  the  attack  had  failed  and  that 
the  Revolutionists  were  again  forced  lo 
retreat. 

On  the  29th  (Wednesday),  toward  e\('- 
ning,  quite  a  bombardment  by  lieavy  guns 
was  carried  on  between  the  two  forts  at 
tlie  north  <'nd  of  the  city.  This  seemed 
to  have  no  immediate  result  and  gradually' 
(lied  down.  A  high  point  used  as  gra\<'- 
land  near  our  house  afforded  an  exceilenl 
place  to  view  th(>  shelling.  From  this 
point  we  f«uld  discern  firing  from  five 
■diff<>rent  points  outside  the  city. 

Thursday,  the  ;i()th.  was  the  day  that 
saw  the  hardest  fighting  and  marked  the 
<irae  of  victor>-.     Early  in  the  evening  the 


The  Absurdity  of 

If JJ^  Open  Hevatormjp 


AN  elevator,  dumbwciiter  or  other  kind  of  shaft  creates,  in  case 
of  fire,  the  most  powerful  and  destructive  draft  imaginable. 
Fires  naturally  follow  the  direction  of  air  currents.     The  more 
powerful  the  dreif  t,  the  more  surely  and  more  quickly  are  the  flames  swept 
cJong  by  these  air  currents — growing  in  their  ferocity  and  velocity. 

Every  one  is  fanuliar  with  the  great  rush  of  air  up  elevator  wells 
— increasing  proportionately  to  the  height  or  depth  of  the  shaft. 
Literally,  these  shcifts  are  chimneys — with  an  opening  on  each  floor. 

Flaunes  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  elevator  wells.  They  sweep 
to  these,  igniting  all  in  their  path,  bursting  forth  at  every  opening.  Hie 
rapid  spreading  of  the  fire  is  inevitable. 

The  absurdity  of  open  elevator  wells  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated thousands  of  times.  Even  now  in  many  of  our  supposedly 
perfect  buildings  this  simple  but  no  less  positive  rule  hcis  been  ignored. 

Every  elevator  shaft  should  be  securely  closed.  It  should 
not  be  possible  for  a  fire  to  spread  by  the  elevator  shaft  route.  TTiere 
is  no  excuse  for  any  opening  in  the  elevator  shaft  doors.  If  there  is 
an  opening,  it  should  be  closed  by  heavy  wire  glass.  To  willfully 
violate  "  what  experience  has  taught"  is  openly  inviting  danger. 

If  nothing  else  in  the  building,  present  or  future,  is  fireproof,  the 
elevator  well  should  be  totally  "  boxed  in"  with  The  Dahlstrom 
Products.  Better  still,  the  Dahlstrom  Products  should  replace  cill  the 
obsolete  inflcunmable  trim  of  a  building  which  [permits  a  fire  to  eat  its 
way  from  room  to  room  or  floor  to  floor. 

Complete  literature  mag  be  had  upon  request 
from   our  nearest  [branch   office    or   direct. 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC  DOOR  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices,  55  Blackstone  Ave^  Jeunestown,  N.  Y. 


Book  of  Designs 


beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  show- 
ing ovu"  Sanitary  C.'lawfoot  Mission  and 
Standard    bookcases    and   how    you    will    save 
money  by  placing  them  in  your  iiome. 

The  handsome  designs,  the  ricli  liiiish.  the  removable 
non-bindingdiMirs.theabsenieol  di^hKurinj;  iron  bands, 
ni.ikethem  far  better  than  tlie  ()ld-fa>i\ioned  kind. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 

uiil  lii^h  <iii.ilit\    is  nuar.iiiti'ec.i.     .Sold  bv  dealer-,  m 
direct.     .Addre--.  Dept.  H 
um  riBHITlRE  CO..    19  Virtoria  St..   Grand  Rapid>.   Si.b. 
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No  blurred  copies 
if  you  use 

MULTI KOPY 

CARBON  PAPER 


You  appreciate  this  picture  if 
you  have  felt  the  exasperation  of 
being  held-up  "  by  an  unreadable 
carbon-copy  (for  instance,  in  an 
important  date  looking  like  a  l''or 
a  "  7  "  ;  a  letter  in  a  man's  name 
being  indistinguishable,  etc.).  But 
if  you  haven't  yet  been  troubled 
that  way,  it's  all  the  more  reason 
why  you  should  absolutely  prevent 
its  occurrence  by  instructing  your 
stenographer  to  use  only 

CARBON  PAPER 

Its  wonderful  clioniical  preparation,  tlie  re- 
sult of  years  of  experimenting  and  experience, 
makes  it  absolutely  non-fading.  You  can  rub 
your  finpiT  across  one  of  its  copies  and  not 
make  a  blur. 

This  scientific  manufacture  is  further  shown 
in  that  a  sheet  of  MultiKopy  makes  100  clear 
copies  before  usefulness  is  ended.  And  it  is 
shown,  too,  by  making'  20  copies  at  the  same 
writing,  saving  time  and  energy. 

Not  only  is  MultiKopy  more  economical 
than  any  other,  but  many  a  man  has  saved  the 
decision  of  a  law-suit  by  showing  a  clear 
MultiKopy  carbon  record.  Say  "Halt"  to  all 
future  carbon-copy  troubles — send  today  for  a 
free  sample  sheet  of  MultiKopy. 

MultiKopy  is  made  in  Black,  Blue,  Purple. 
Red  and  Green  in  six  varieties  that  will  make 
the  following  number  of  copies  at  one  time, 
Regular  Finish,  It.  wt.,  20;  Medium.  8;  Billing, 
6.  Hard  Finish.  It. wt.,l''i;  Medium,*');  Billing, 4. 

Star    Brand    Typewriter    Ribbons 

*i*^'A*"^  are  guaranteed   to   make  75.fX)0  _im- 
.^l^^gir  pn-ssions  of  the  letters  "a"  and  "e" 
^S^R<  without  clogging  the  type  so  as   to 
jpMT^  show  on  the  paper. 

F.S.  Webster  Co.  ^^±:^i5tLf'' 


Boston,  Ma*t. 

Addrtn  all  Ittttri  to  the  Home  Ofice 

I  New  York.  396-8  Broadway 
SALES        J  Chicaeo.  222  W.  Madison  Street 
OFFICES:      j  Philadelphia.  908  Walnut  Street 
'   Pittsburc.  4!2  Diamond  Street 


booming  of  cannon  at  the  South  Gate  Fort 
began  and  soon  was  followed  by  a  con- 
tinuous roar  of  musketry.  We  listened  to 
this  battle  with  tense  interest,  knowing 
tliat  the  Revolutionists  would  make  a 
d(^sperate  effort  to  capture  the  fort  this 
time,  as  it  was  their  fourth  attack.  The 
big  guns  shot  forth  red  flames  which 
flashed  against  the  smoke  and  clouds, 
adding  to  the  weirdness  of  the  tragedy. 

Later  in  the  night  very  heavy  firing 
started  up  at  the  northeast  gate,  outside  of 
which  there  is  a  high  mountain  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  wall.  There  had  been  con- 
tinuous light  firing  going  on  there  for 
eighteen  hours,  and  after  midnight  the 
firing  increased  to  a  regular  bombardment. 
The  day  previous  we  had  seen  the  Imperial 
tents  at  the  first  peak  of  this  mountain, 
where  250  Imperial  soldiers  were  stationed 
with  rapid-firing  and  mountain  guns. 
Above  them,  on  a  higher  peak,  we  had 
seen  the  Revolutionists  take  a  stand  with 
mountain  artillery. 

The  fort  just  inside  this  northeast  gate 
had  two  G-inch  and  two  4.7-iuch  and  two 
3-inch  gims,  these  being  manned  by  Tatar 
soldiers,  probably  because  this  fort  is 
near  to  and  overlooks  the  Tatar  city.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  city  are  the  Tiger 
and  Lion  Hill  forts,  both  of  which  were  in 
operation  in  this  battle.  With  the  three 
forts  in  operation  and  the  two  mountain 
artilleries  also,  we  had  by  far  the  fiercest 
cannonading  of  the  whole  siege.  Just  be- 
fore daylight  a  fierce  rush  was  made  and  a 
terrific  burst  of  hand-bombs  was  heard  and 
the  victory  was  won.  Eighty  of  the  "  dare 
to  die  "  band  had  charged  the  height  and 
with  hand-bombs  had  driven  off  the  Im- 
perialists, driving  them  to  wild  flight  down 
the  mountain. 

The  courage  and  daring  that  it  took  for 
these  young  soldiers,  almost  boys,  to  make 
this  hand-to-hand  charge  in  the  face  of  a 
hot  fire  from  rapid-fire  guns  can  only  be 
fully  realized  by  a  sight  of  the  steep 
ascent  wHich  they  had  to  climb  and  the 
open  space  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Few  charges  have  been 
made  that  called  for  more  bravery  and 
daring  than  was  displayed  by  these  "  dare 
to  die  "  men.  No  one  can  continue  to  say 
that  the  Japanese  are  mc-  desperate 
fighters  than  the  Chinese,  for  this  war  has 
shown  in  many  ways  that  the  Chinese 
soldier,  with  proper  training,  will  make 
as  good  a  fighter  as  the  world  can  produce. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Blackstone  and 
his  companions,  looking  through  a  tele- 
scope, saw  that  the  rebels  had  taken 
Purple  Mountain.  The  sight  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists' flags  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
brought  cheer  to  nearly  everybody  in  the 
city.  For  two  weeks  the  gates  had  been 
closed  except  for  a  few  minutes  each  day, 
and  for  one  week  they  had  been  sealed, 
making  prisoners  of  the  missionary  and  the 
other  foreigners.  Of  the  scenes  after  the 
battle  and  the  trickery  of  Imperial  soldiers 
who  sympathized  with  the  Revolutionists 
Mr.  Blackstone  has  this  to  say: 

A  large  number  of  Imptsrial  soldiers  were 
quartered  in  an  arsenal  near  us,  and  after 
they  heard  that  their  general  had  fled  they 
turned  loose  upon  the  neighborhood  to  loot 
and  plunder.    The  havoc  they  wrought  was 
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Why  I  am  Not  the 

**  Cigar  King  of  America" 

My  method  of  selling  cigars  makes  it  absolute- 
ly impossible  for  the  man  who  buys  cigars  through 
regular  trade  channels  and  sells  them  over  the 
counter,  to  compete  with  me  in  the  matter  of 
quality  or  price.  This  is  not  a  boastful  or  ex- 
aggerated claim,  as  I  see  it. 
It  is  a  plain  statement  of  eco- 
nomic fact. 

The  reason  why  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  smokers  do  not  buy 
their  cigars  from  me  by  mail 
is  that  buying  cigars  by  mail 
means  buying  by  the  box  in- 
stead of  singly  or  in  twos  or 
threes.  Custom  is  hard  to 
change.  Not  in  many  years  will 
smokers,  as  a  class,  buy  a  box 
of  cigars  at  a  time. 

Yet  all  the  arguments  are  in 
favorof  buying  by  the  box.  The 
man  who  keeps  a  box  of  cigars 
at  home  or  in  his  desk  or  who 
puts  a  box  in  his  suit  case  when 
he  starts  on  a  trip,  sinokes  a  uni- 
form brand  of  cigars  and  does 
not  have  to  depend  on  the  qual- 
ity and  condition  of  the  cigars 
offered  in  the  retail  stores  wher- 
ever he  chances  to  be.  I  have 
about  20,000  customers  who 
have  been  convinced  by  trying 
my  cigars  that  my  selling  plan 
can  offer  a  better  cigar  for  the 
money. 

The  filler  of  my  Panatela  is  clean, 
long  Havana  leaf— not  shorts  or 
cuttings  and  not  "seed"  Havana, 
but  real  Havana  grown  in  Cuba. 
The  wrapper  is  genuine  Sumatra. 
I  manufacture  this  tobacco  into 
hand  made  cigars  in  my  clean, 
wholesome  Philadelphia  factory, 
employing  only  skilled  adult  men 
cigarmakers.  My  cust<miers  are  not 
cigar  dealers.  My  customers  are  the 
men  who  smoke  the  cigars  that  I 
make,  who  buy  them  from  me  by 
theboxat  as  near  the  actual  factory 
cost  as  it  is  possible  to  buy  cigars. 

My  Panatela  show!  igi'iere  is  the 
ten  cent  cigar  of  the  rtiailer.  I  sell 
it  to  you  for  J5.00  per  loo. 

Here  is  my  offer  :  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers'  Pana- 
telas  on  approval  to  a  reader  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  express  pre- 
paid. He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense,  and  no  charge  for 
the  ten  smoked,  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them:  if  he  is  pleased,  and 
keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 
In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card  or  give  reference 
and  state  wliether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 

HERBERT  SHIVERS 
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SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

ANn  SlUl'li 


913  Filbert  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  tnilv  esteemed. 


"  3 -in -One  "  is  a  household  oil, 
lubricating,  cleaning,  polishing 
and  preventing  rust — 

Try  for  oiling  sewing  machines,  clocks,  locks, 
guns,  bicycles,  etc.  Try  for  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing any  furniture,  fine  pianos,  old  tables,  etc. 
Try  for  preventing  rust  on  any  metal  surface. 
Trial  bottle  sent  free. 

3  IN  1  OIL  CO. 
42  YH,  Broadway,  New  York 
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awful.  Early  the  next  morning  I  made  a 
tour  through  the  district  which  had  been 
plundered,  and  it  looked  as  tho  the  houses 
had  been  turned  inside  out. 

The  streets  were  strewn  with  litter  and 
things  that  had  been  cast  aside.  The  local 
police  were  up  in  arms  hunting  for  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  looting.  As  fast  as 
they  caught  them  these  soldiers  were  be- 
headed in  brutal  fashion. 

We  had  heard  that  the  gunners  in 
charge  of  the  big  guns  of  the  Imperial  forts 
at  Nanking  were  all  Revolutionists,  and  on 
December '3  we  had  a  very  interesting  con- 
versation with  them.  They  said  the  Im- 
perialist officer  would  stand  behind  them 
with  drawn  sword  and  tell  them  to  shoot 
or  he  would  kill  them.  Then  they  would 
shoot  to  miss  purposely.  Then  the  officer 
would  try  it  himself,  but  would  come  still 
farther  from  the  mark.  So  the  officer 
would  tell  the  gunner  to  shoot  again  and 
point  out  the  place  to  hit.  The  gunner 
would  sight  it  and  ask  the  officCi:  to  see 
if  the  aim  was  correct.  Then  at  the 
moment  when  the  officer  stept  aside  the 
gunner  would  twist  the  wheel  and  throw 
the  gun  off  the  mark. 

Imagine  the  courage  which  it  took  for 
these  gunners  purposely  to  miss  the  Revo- 
lutionists while  they  were  compelled  to 
stand  and  take  the  fire  from  the  Revolu- 
tionists against  them  ! 


HOW  OGLESBY  BEAT  THE  RAILROAD 

A  A  7  E  hear  so  much  these  days  about 
'  *  workers  who  fail  to  get  compensation 
for  accidents  that  it  is  refreshing  to  learn  of 
one  man  who  finally  had  the  laugh  on  the 
railroad  company.  And  a  loud,  long  laugh 
it  was,  for  the  story  begins  with  Rube 
Oglesby  as  a  humble  brakeman,  taking 
orders  from  the  railroad,  and  ends  with 
Oglesby  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission,  giving  orders  to  the  same 
road.  The  humor  of  it  gets  an  extra  touch 
from  the  fact  that  if  the  railroad  had 
settled  the  young  brakeman's  claim  at  the 
start,  it  all  never  would  have  happened. 
Back  in  December,  1892,  Rube  Oglesby, 
nineteen  years  old,  was  a  brakeman  on  a 
Missouri  Pacific  freight  train  running  out 
of  Kansas  City.  Near  Independence, 
Missouri,  the  train  was  stopt  rather  sud- 
denly. A  car  with  worm-eaten  sills  was 
snapt  in  two  and  Oglesby  was  caught 
under  the  debris.  The  thermometer  was 
at  zero  and  it  required  three  hours  to 
rescue  the  young  man.  His  right  leg  had  to 
be  amputated  seven  inches  from  the  hip 
joint;  tlu!  flesh  of  his  left  leg  between  the 
knee  and  the  ankle  was  torn  loose  from  the 
bone.  It  was  eighteen  months  before  he 
was  able  to  work.  The  railroad  company 
did  not  give  him  money  enough  to  pay  his 
hospital  (>xpenses.  All  this  we  are  told  by 
C.  P.  Connolly,  writing  in  Everybody's 
Magazine  on  "  Big  Busin(!ss  and  the 
Bench."  We  quote  literally  from  Mr. 
Coimolly: 

Oglesby  sued  thi;  Mis.souri   I'acific.     lie 
got  a  judgment  for  $ir),00()  in  July,  1894. 
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'Colonade"  Apartments,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sellers  &  Marquis,   Roofers. 
^       J.  W.  McKecknie,  Architect. 
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Best  For  Apartment  Houses 

THE  "COLONADE"  apartments  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  illustrated  herewith,  have  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs. 

The  owners  selected  this  kind  of  roofing  because 
they  wanted  first  of  all  the  least  expensive  roof  which 
would  give  proper  protection. 

As  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  will  last  20  years  and 
over  without  care  or  attention  and  as  its  cost  is  less 
than  that  of  any  other  permanent  roof  covering, 
they  made  no  mistake  on  that  point. 

The  owners  wanted  low  annual  charges,  and  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  were  satisfactory  in  that  respect 
as  they  require  no  painting  or  care. 
The  owners  also  \s-nvA.ti.  proper  protection  against  fire  •,  and  as 
these  roofs  are  considered  by  fire  underwriters  as  slow  burning 
construction  and  as  such  take  the  base  rate  of  insurance,  every- 
thing was  satisfactory  on  that  point. 

It's  always  the  same  story — when  ultimate  costs  and  satis- 
factory service  are  carefully  considered,  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  are  selected. 

Further  information  about  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  will  be 
supplied  free  on  request. 


We  advise  incor- 
porating in  plans 
the  full  wording  of 
The  Barrett  Speci- 
fication, in  order  to 
avoid  any  misunder- 
standing. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired 
however  the  fol- 
lowing is  suggested: 

ROOFING— Shall  be 
a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  laid  as  directed 
in  printed  Specifica- 
tion, revised  August 
15,  1911,  using  the  ma- 
terials specified,  and 
subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion requirement. 


BARRETT    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh         Cincinnati         Kansas  City         Minneapolis         New  Orleans 

Seattle  London,  Eng. 

Canadian  Offices :— Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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FELTOID 
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Casters   and   Tips 

will  not  scratch,  mar,  or  stain  hardwod  floors, 
— are    noise  -  proof,    and     wear    indefinitely. 

"FELTOID"  Casters  and  Tips  are  made  of  an  indestructible,  resili- 
ent material  whi<h  serves  as  a  cushion  tread,  receives  and  absorbs  the  im- 
[lact, ami  insures  AbsoluteFloor  and RugProtection.  f 
Furniture  and  Hardware  Dealers  will  supply  you 

Vou  just  try  thi'iiv.     and  make  sure  that  'I'Kl.  It  )I  I V  is 
st:inii)edoii  every  \\'hei'l  aiitiTip.  Insistoii  haviiii;  "FKL- 
rc  )I1)"  Casters  or  Tips  pi, t  on  all  new  furniture  you 
purchase— it  sliould  cost  you  nutliins;  extra. 
Send  a  postal  anyway  for  booklet  C  o. 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  CO. 
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Er-ery  genuine  Mallnry 

Hat  bears  this  Milloru 

trade  mark 

The  Men  You  Meet 

are  the  men  who  wear  Mallory 
Hats.  Not  clothing-store 
figures  nor  society  dandies — 
but  real  men,  who  pay  for 
what  they  want  but  not  a 
penny  more  than  it's  worth. 
They  are  men  of  refinement, 
who  appreciate  high  value. 
Even  outside  of  the  cravenet- 
ting  process,  controlled  ex- 
clusively by  Mallorj'  for  all 
hats,  a  feature  that  keeps  it 
proof  against  rain,  snow  and 
sun,  there  is  the  money's  full 
worth  in  every  Mallory  Hat. 
Mallory  Hats  are  made  in 
styles  of  dignity;  always 
abrea.st  of  the  times,  and  are 
to  be  had  in  all  the  right  col- 
ors and  attractive  shapes.  The 
fur  felt  is  of  highest  quality. 
Mallory  dealers  always  carry 
a  complete  line. 

E.  A.  MALLORY  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Office  : 
1 3  Attor  PI.,  cor.  Broadway,  New  York 

Factory  :  Danbury,  Connecticut 

Our  New  York  store  is  at 
1 133  Broadway,  cor.  26th  Street 

Bom  ton  Store  :  New  Location,  30  Boylston  St. 


Look 

for  the 

Mallory 

Glass  Sign 


in 

Your 

Dealer's 

Windo-w 


L.  Cl  C.  Hardtmuth's 

"KOH-I-NOOR" 

^       PENCILS 

set    too    high    a    standard 

of    quality    for    successful 

imitation. 

17   degrees  and  Copying. 


"Koh-i-noor"  Pcnciin  supplied  bv 
hiRh-rla*.*  Hadoncrs,  deak-rs  in 
tUjtwing  mattrnats,  artists'  supplies 

TIKisirated    h&t    on    applicatinn    to 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH, 

34.  Bad  23r(l  Street  New  Tork  ; 

ari't  k'oh-i-noor  Hcu^,  London,    IlnSland. 


In  December,  1896.  after  the  Supreme 
Court  had  considered  the  case  for  eight 
months,  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  six 
judges  out  of  seven  concurring.  Four 
months  later,  on  March  30.  1897,  the  court 
granted  the  Missouri  Pacific  a  rehearing. 
In  the  following  May.  after  three  oral  argu- 
ments, and  after  the  case  had  been  befort> 
the  Supreme  Court  for  more  than  a  year, 
the  same  six  judges  again  agreed  that 
Oglesby  was  entitled  to  his  $15,000.  Seven 
months  later,  the  court  reopened  the  case 
anew.  It  was  reargued,  and  now,  after 
twenty  months  of  consideration,  the  court 
again  decided  against  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
Five  months  later,  they  gave  the  railway 
another  tlirow  in  the  game  of  chance, 
and  granted  a  third  rehearing. 

A  year  later,  on  May  30.  1899,  after  the 
case  had  been  before  the  court  for  more 
than  three  years,  after  it  had  been  orally 
argued  five  different  times  before  the  same 
court,  after  it  had  been  three  times  decided 
in  Oglesb.v"s  favor,  it  was  decided  against 
him,  and  sent  back  for  a  new  trial. 

The  case  was  again  tried,  in  a  difi'erent 
county  from  the  one  whcTc  it  had  before 
been  tried,  and  Oglesby  got  another  judg- 
ment of  $15,000.  On  .liine  15,  1903,  nearly 
eleven  years  after  his  injuries  were  received, 
seven  years  after  the  case  had  been  first 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri, that  court  decided  against  Oglesby, 
arid  refused  to  allow  him  another  trial. 
The  Missouri  Pacific  had  asked,  and  re- 
ceived, three  rehearings.  The  Supreme 
Court  now  refused  Oglesby  one. 

Twenty-four  jurors,  none  of  whom  was 
from  Oglesby's  own  county,  two  circuit 
judges,  and  eight  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  for  Oglesby.  Four  of 
the  Supreme  Court  judges  now  decided 
against  him,  and  their  decision  was  final. 
All  but  sufficient  judges  to  turn  the  decision 
had  gradually  gone  o\er  to  the  railway,  and 
an  election  had  brought  the  required 
reenforcements. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  already  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
railway  company  to  use  reasonable  care  to 
see  that  its  cars  were  in  good  condition,  and 
that  it  owed  this  duty  to  its  employees  as 
well  as  to  the  public.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
did  not  want  to  have  the  doctrine  laid  down 
in  Missouri  by  a  State  court.  That  was 
why  it  fought  this  case  so  long  and  so 
relentlessly. 

Unfortunate  men  like  Oglesby  usually 
find  somebody  that  is  ready  to  champion 
their  causes.  In  this  case  there  happened 
to  l)e  a  newspaper  man  who  had  the  courage 
to  say  some  very  unmistakable  things 
about  the  court,  and  others  who  figured 
less  conspicuously  in  the  affair.  Mr.  Con- 
n()ll\"  continues  his  narrative: 

Two  years  before  the  final  decision  in 
Ogle-sby's  case,  the  State  Supreme  Court 
had  said  in  a  judicial  opinion  that  "  free 
speech  is  as  inevitable  a  concomitant  and 
adjuvant  of  per-sonal  liberty,  as  ne(!essary  to 
the  latter's  existence  as  vital  air  to  the 
lungs,  or  locomotion  to  the  body."  J.  M. 
Shepherd,  the  editor  of  the  Warrensburg 
Standard  Herald,  published  at  Ogh^sby's 
home,  seems  to  have  construed  this  dictum 
literally  and  liberally;  for  on  June  19, 
1903,  four  days  after  the  Sui)reirt(i  ("ourt 
had  finally  decided   the  Oglesby  ca.se,  he 
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SHOE 
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Flexsole 


Are  Your  Feet 
Tender  ? 

The  Florsheim  Flexsole,  a  light, 
flexible,  specially  designed  shoe 
for  tender  and  aching  feet, 
gives  the  protection  of  an 
ordinary  sole;  hard  pavements 
and  cobble  stones  will  never 
bother  you.  No  breaking  in 
— gives  buoyancy  to  the  step 
like  a  cushion. 

If  you  have  fool  troubles  ask  your  shoe- 
man  about  The  Florsheim  Flexsole  or  send 
us  your  order  and  we  will  have  it  filled  by 
our  nearest  dealer. 

Price  $6.00 

Most  "Florsheim "  Styles  $5.00 

Write  for  illustrated  loose  leaf  booklet  con- 
taining  25   of   the   leading   styles  —  it's   free. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

559  Adam*  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


New  Typewriter*!  8 
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A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  $100  Machine.  Over  22,000  in  Daily  Use. 
Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  has  less  than  250  parts,  af^alnst 

"^ ^niHIto  WOO  In  others.    That's 

^tho  secret  of  our  $18  price. 
■  '8  built  In  the  famous 
.Elllott-Flsher  Bil- 
ling   Machine 
"'actory.soldon 
iney-back- 
iinless  -  Batls- 
fled  guaranty. 
Wl.  <V|lbB.     Voo 
ciiDcarryforbome 
U8e,  busloeBB   or 
trips.    8encl   for 
LOataloratKi  Af^ft. 
rropuHhion. 
A.  Q.  Bennett  Typiwritcr  Co. ,366  Broadway,  New  York 

RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains^  sprockets  and 
pedals;  IVeiv  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
f/ul's:  Puncture  Proof  Tires:  highest ^radt 
quipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed I  >y  norther  wheels.  GttaranteedSyrs. 

FACTORY  PRICESL^JriesftLn 

others  .isk  for  (heap  wheels.  Other  relhilile 
mo.icis  froniSlKjip.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIACrri!: 

\>rwi\\^  freight  prepaid  ,'^x\^\-^\m-x*:  in  U.S., 
iL'Uhout  a  cent  in  aduante.  DO  NOT  BUYa 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone^Xany 
price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
pecial  prices  and  a  marvelous  neiv  offer, 
A  pn<;tal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now, 
T I D  C C  t'oaster  Broke  Kenr Wheels, lamps, 
I  IllbW  parts,  and  sundries  half  u.'iual  prices. 
Rider  AR:eiit8  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi» 
eyries,  tires  and  sundries.      Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Dept.  W.  172  CHiCACO 
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exprest  his  opinion  of  the  court  as  freely 
as  he  breathed: 

"  The  Supreme  Court  has,  at  the  whip- 
crack  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  sold 
its  soul  to  the  corporations,  and  allowed 
Rube  Oglesby  to  drag  his  wrecked  frame 
through  this  life  without  even  the  pitiful 
remuneration  of  a  few  paltry  dollars. 
Learned  men  of  the  law  say  that  Rube 
Oglesby  had  the  best  damage  suit  against  a 
corporation  ever  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  .  .  .  Each  election  has  seen  the 
hoisting  of  a  railway  attorney  to  the 
Supreme  bench,  and  when  that  body  was 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
the  onslaught  to  kill  the  Oglesby  case 
began 

"  The  victory  of  the  railroad  has  been 
complete,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  thorough.  It  has 
reversed  and  stultified  itself  in  this  case 
until  no  sane  man  can  have  any  other 
opinion  but  that  the  judges  who  concurred 
in  the  opinion  dismissing  the  Oglesby  case 
have  been  bought  in  the  interest  of  the 
railroad.  .  .  .  The  corporations  have  long 
owned  the  legislature,  now  they  own  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  citizen  who 
applies  to  either  for  justice  against  the 
corporation  gets  nothing 

"  The  quivering  limb  that  Rube  Oglesby 
left  beneath  the  rotten  freight  ear  on  Inde- 
pendence Hill,  and  his  blood  that  stained 
the  right  of  way  of  the  soulless  corporation, 
have  been  buried  beneath  the  wise  legal 
verbiage  of  a  venal  court,  and  the  wheels 
of  the  Juggernaut  will  continue  to  grind  out 
men's  lives,  and  a  crooked  court  will  con- 
tinue to  refuse  them  and  their  relatives 
damages,  until  the  time  comes  when 
Missourians,  irrespective  of  politics,  rise  up 
in  their  might  and  slay  at  the  ballot-box 
the  [corporation-bought  lawmakers  of  the 
State." 

After  that,  naturally.  Shepherd  was 
requested  to  appear  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  court  devoted  sixty  printed 
pages  in  the  Missouri  Reports  to  explaining 
why  they  fined  Shepherd  five  hundred 
dollars  and  costs,  "  the  defendant  to  stand 
committed  until  the  same  is  paid."  One 
brand  from  this  burning  is  worthy  of 
rescue.  The  court  said  that  "  when  the 
temples  of  justice  become  polluted  and 
are  not  kept  pure  and  clean,  the  founda- 
tions of  free  government  are  undermined 
and  the  institution  itself  threatened."  That 
truth  was  worth  the  labor  of  all  the  other 
fifty-nine  pages. 

Sentence  was  pronounced  on  Shepherd 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  One  hour 
after  the  news  reached  Warrensburg,  the 
citizens  made  up  the  five  hundred  dollars 
and  costs,  and  wired  the  amount  to  Jeffer- 
son City  in  time  to  be  paid  before  the  court 
met  at  two  o'clock.  Then  they  turned  out 
at  the  railway  station  with  a  bfass  band, 
welcomed  Shepherd  home,  and  made 
sptHHjhes  in  the  public  square  applauding 
him. 

L.  S.  Hickman,  a  Warr(>ns])urg  merchant, 
t<x)k  Oghisby  out  of  a  livery  barn  and 
groomcnl  him  for  the  office  of  State  Railway 
Commissioner.  Oglesby  was  nominated, 
and  UhI  his  ticket  in  the  States  by  seven 
thousand  votes  more  than  the  next  high(>st 
man.  Then  his  associates  on  th(>  com- 
mission elected  him  chairman  of  that  body. 
I  hiiven't  thesliglitcst  (lonl)t  that  if  Fiube 
Oglesby  had  h(!en  a  lawyer,  the  citizens  of 
Mi.ssouri  would  have  elected  him  justice  of 
the  Sui)r(!me  Court  of  Missouri;    for  <^in- 


What  This 
Smile  Really  Is 

It  is  the  reflection  of  good 
cheer,  of  health,  of  a  rested, 
energetic  body,  of  optimism 
— the  result  of  sleep  on  an 
Ostermoor  Mattress. 

The  soft,  downy  substance  ot 
the  Ostermoor,  built  into  these 
resilient,  springy   layers,  makes 
sleep  restful  and  energy-restoring. 
You  musi  rise  feeling  happy — eager 
for  the  day's  work  or  play — with 
the  Ostermoor  Smile  beaming  on 
your  countenance. 

OSTERMOOR 
MATTRESS  $i  e 

"  Built— Not  Stuffed"  M.  %J  • 

is  not  sold  merely  on  its  ability  to  make  people  comfort- 
able. Its  other  point  and  the  big  point  is  its  long  service. 
People  have  had  Ostermoors  in  constant  use  for  periods  of  from 
five  years  up  to  half  a  century,  and  there's  no  sign  they  won't  be 
able  to  use  these  mattresses  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  isn't 
claim.     It  is  fact.     We  have  thousands  of  letters  to  prove  it. 

Write  for  144-page  Book  and  Samples 

It  shows  how  the  Ostermoor  Mattress  is   "built — not  stuffed,"  why  it  Jdoesn't 
mat  or  lump  and  is  positively  water-proof,  vermin-proof  and  dust-proof. 

Avoid  "  just-as-goods"— they  are  >toi  just  as  good.     Insist   upon    the   Oster- 
moor name  and  trademark.     When   necessary  we   will   ship  a  mattress,  express 
prepaid,  on  the  day  your  check  or  postal  order  is  received.      We  send  it 
carefully  protected.  _  Money  back  if  not  satisfied  after  30  nights'  trial. 
Write  for   the   book  aiiyivay  ^  now. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency  :  Alaska  Feather  and  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
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Shur-on 

EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE 

MOUNTINGS 


Kstiur- 


GRACE  THE  FACE 
STAY  IN   PLACE 

Persons  Often 
Look  Alike 
Without  Being  Alike 

Other  mountings  may  look  like 
Shur-on  Mountings,  but  close  inspec- 
tion will  show  that  better  mechanical  conslructioo 
which  make*  Shut-ODi.  when  properly  adjusted 

Comfortable,  Con- 
venient, Durable 


li'Hlt  u^  for  "How,  ll'hert 
and  IVhy"  a  ithur-on. 

E,   K.IRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

EatkbllshedlSei 
Av*.  K>  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Children  are  eager  for  Ralston— 
tKey  never  tire  of  it.  It  has  the 
delicious  flavor  of  whole  wheat. 
Ycu  can  serve  it,  morning  eifter 
morning,  and  it  will  taste  just  as 
good — be  just  as  welcome  as  it  was 
the  first  day.  Ralston  never  stays 
on  the  pantry  shelf — children  like 
it,  and  want  it  every  morning.  Give 
your  children 

Ralston 

Wheat  Food 

and  you  w^ill  be  giving  them'the  very 
food  that  they  most  need  to  build 
them  up  and  keep  them  strong. 

Ralston  is  a  solid,  commonsense 
food  of  natural  w^heat  color,  w^ith  all 
of  the  flavor  and  nutriment  of  the 
whole  wheat  left  in. 

Ralston  is  not  factory  cooked 
— but  fresh  cooked,  every  morn- 
ing, in  your  own  kitchen  —  and 
brought  to  your  table,  tempting 
and  delicious. 
Serve  w^ith  mrlk 
or     cream    and 

sugar. 

Ralston  is  a  most 
economical  food — 
one  cup,  when  cock- 
ed makes  a  breakfact 
for  six.  Get  a  pack- 
age today — for  your 
c  h  i  1  d  r  e  n  's  sake. 
You  will  like  it,  too. 

Purina  Whole  Wheat  Flour 

riiiikt'S(ii'licii/iis,  iiourisliinK  lireijil, 
iiiulTiiis,  riills,  eti'.  Try  it  too. 

Ralston  Purina  Company,       :       :      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CHEAPER  THAN  EVER! 

i'lvcry  Kind  of  WovcnWirt-  Fcnco. 

iilso  Wrnutjljt  Iron  Picket  F'  tk'hh. 

Giitf'K.  Ktc.       Wrlt<*  for  free  i'ataloff. 

Enterprise  Foundry  &  Fence  Co. 

ll.'j'J  E.  -IMi  St.,  Indiiiniipoli-,.  ln<l. 


This  System  it  the 
most  Simplified  of  any 
type  Air  Pressure 
Water  Works  System. 

For  ei  ther  hand  or  any 
type    power  equ>[>in<nt.    The    emallist    size  we  can 
furnish    complete,  r^Hdy  to  Install,  for 
S39.00.     If  you  are  inierettcd,  write  for 
ourcircular  "X  C.  "  showing  the  different 
types.    Buy  from  first 
hands  — save   middle- 
man's profit. 

Siify  Day*  Free  Trial 
MoDCT  Bidi  if  Dot  Pleased 

W'- take  the  risk.    S»T- 
ISFIEO  USESS  EVERTWHERE 

THE  BAiLTIMORE  CO..  Baltimore,  Md. 


bedded  in  the  tiles  of  the  floor  in  the 
entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court  building  in 
Jefferson  City  are  the  words,  ' '  The  Welfare 
of  the  People  is  the  Supreme  Law." 


TRAVELING  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS 

T  T  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
-*-  H.  P.  Shearman  climbed  into  the 
basket  of  a  big  balloon  at  Pittslield,  Mass., 
told  the  men  at  the  ropes  to  let  go,  and 
shot  upward  into  the  dark.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  hazardous  aerial  voyages  ever  made. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  2,000  feet  from 
the  earth.  To  his  horror  he  discovered 
that  the  appendix  of  his  gas-bag  was  tied 
hard  and  fast.  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  open  it  in  any  way 
possible,  for  delay  might  result  in  the  bag 
bursting  and  sending  the  lone  passenger 
hurtling  to  certain  death.  In  order  to 
reach  the  appendix  Mr.  Shearman  had  to 
climb  up  a  single  rope,  carrying  a  knife  in 
his  mouth.  He  reached  it  in  time,  and, 
holding  to  the  rope  with  one  hand,  slashed 
appendix,  string  and  all.  Like  some  other 
operations  on  the  appendix,  it  was  not 
without  peril,  but  this  time  it  was  the  sur- 
geon who  was  in  danger.  There  was  a 
rush  of  gas  from  the  rent  in  the  balloon, 
ile  tried  to  dodge  the  poisonous  vapor, 
but  a  gust  of  it  struck  him  full  in  the  face. 
He  felt  himself  losing  consciousness,  and 
in  a  moment  there  was  a  sensation  of 
falling.  Continuing  Mr.  Shearman's  own 
story,  as  published  in  The  Outlook: 

I  was  brought  to  by  the  jerking  of  the 
basket  as  the  trail-rope  dashed  300  feet 
below  over  some  trees.  I  was  hanging 
with  my  arms  and  shoulders  over  tht> 
corner  of  the  basket,  the  rest  of  my  body 
inside.  By  some  miraculous  chance  I 
escaped  a  3,000-foot  drop,  landing  in  the 
small  racing-basket  hanging  eighteen  feet 
below  me.  Realizing  in  a  dazed  kind  of 
way  that  the  balloon  must  have  struck  a 
cold  current  and  was  descending  on  to  the 
trees,  1  seized  a  bag  of  sand  and  emptied 
some  ballast  overboard.  Then  I  bent 
over  the  basket,  peering  down  in  the  dark- 
ness to  see  where  I  was,  but  the  low,  heavy 
clouds  obscured  the  moon,  and  I  could  see 
only  blackness  beneath  me.  I  knew,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  forest  of  some  kind  by  the 
crashing  of  my  trail-rope  through  the  tree- 
tops.  It  is  a  curious  experience,  this  drag- 
ging over  a  forest  at  night.  Very  much 
as  if  one  were  in  a  boat,  trolling  with  a 
huge  fish-line.  Suddenly  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous bite  as  some  monster  fish  in  the 
depths  beneath  seizes  the  line,  and  the 
car  is  shaken  like  a  cockle-shell.  Luckily 
the  monster  lets  go,  so  on  you  sweep  again. 
Three  hundred  feet  in  darkness  below  the 
huge  trail-rope  can  bo  heard  crashing 
through  the  branches,  while  sometimes  it 
leaps  200  feet  in  the  air  as  the  balloon, 
lightened  by  the  weight  of  the  dragging 
rope,  rises,  only  to  descend  again  in  a  few 
seconds.  Sometimes  it  gets  caught,  and 
then,  if  you  are  traveling  fast,  it  is  well  to 
hold  tight  in  the  ear.     More  often,  like  an 


Your  barber  doesn't 
use  a  scraper 


He  uses  an  old-fashioned  razor, 
such  as  the  "Universal"  because 
its  diagonal  draw  cut  is  the 
only  principle  that  severs  each 

hair  without  scraping  and 

irritating  the  face. 

He  will  also  tell  you  that 
the  "Universal"  has  a 
hollow  ground  blade 
vastly  superior  In  temper 
and  keenness  to  anything 
heretofore  put  out  with 
a  safety  razor,  and  that 
quickness,  comfort  and 
safety  are  always  attained 
through  the  self-regula- 
ting "Universal"  Guard. 


"Universal" 

$2.50  everywhere 

With  "Universal"  Strop  $3.00 
Complete  Traveler's  Set  f  5.00 

Let  the  Master  Cutlers 

mail  you  their  Guide 

to  Shaving  Comfort. 


Landers, 

\        Frary  & 

\         Clark, 

413  Commercial  St., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


for  -i'i  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
I  the   hiMhest   returns   consistent  with    conservative 

methods.  First  mortgage  loans  ot  $200  and  op 
I  whuh  we  ciiti  recoiniiiend  after  the  mnst  thorough 

ptTHnuiil    iiiveBiigaiiiju.       1  itaee  aek  for  Loan    I  tat   iVu.     7]/ 

'20  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERK   NS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Free  from  disagree^ 
able  Taste  and  Odor 

because  it's  pure. 
Not  an  emulsion. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


Easily  di- 
gested— 
does  not 
"stick  to  the 
tongfue"  does  not  "repeat."  Bottled 
by  Peter  Moller  in  his  own  factory 
at  the  Norway  fisheries. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere  — 
nei'er  in  bulk  —  sold  onlu  In  flat 
oval  bottles  bearing  the  naine  of 
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angry  snake,  it  smashes  the  trees  right  and 
left,  dealing  them  fearful  blows  with  its 
powerful  tail. 

Having  thrown  over  ballast,  I  soon  began 
to  rise,  and  the  dark,  indefinite  outlines  of 
the  ground  beneath  me  became  swallowed 
up  in  misty  gray;  then,  as  I  mounted 
higher,  the  dark,  gray  mists  became  lighter, 
till  finally  I  found  myself  among  the  cloud- 
tops,  ascending  into  a  new  world  flooded 
with  brilliant  moonlight.  The  ^'ery  clouds 
that  seemed  so  dark  and  damp  as  I  passed 
through  them  now  appeared  beneath  me 
like  a  beautiful  moonlit  sea — like  many 
experiences  in  life,  not  pleasant  to  pass 
through,  but  beautiful  when  viewed  under 
the  romantic  light  of  reminiscence.  Only 
a  few  moments  ago  I  was  dragging  over 
tree-tops  in  the  darkness,  half-dazed,  and 
not  knowing  where  I  was  going.  Now  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  light,  right 
up  among  the  sparkling  stars,  gliding 
smoothly,  silently  through  space,  with 
only  the  vaulted  firmament  above  and  the 
clouds  beneat*. 

Mr.  Shearman  gives  a  wonderfully  vivid 
description  of  what  he  saw  while  floating 
far  above  the  clouds.  He  was  10,000  feet 
above  the  earth  for  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
He  goes  on: 

Occasionally  I  passed  over  black  abysses, 
gaping  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
whiteness,  and  once,  in  a  very  black  patch, 
I  detected  a  tiny  globule  of  light  creeping 
across,  which  I  knew  to  be  an  engine  mov- 
ing on  the  earth.  Almost  straight  over- 
head, sometimes  hidden  by  the  huge  sphere 
above  me,  was  the  moon,  flooding  the 
world  with  its  soft,  welcome  light.  The 
arched  vault  above  was  studded  with 
sparkling  stars,  far  larger  than  they  ever 
appeared  from  the  earth.  Toward  the 
east  hung  Orion,  the  mighty  hunter,  while 
to  the  northwest  Ursa  Major  was  outlined 
with  seven  brilliant  stars.  But  brightest 
of  all  to  me  gleamed  the  polar  star,  for  by 
it  alone  I  was  able  to  tell  my  direction. 

All  night  I  floated  alone  in  this  fairy 
world,  with  the  moon  and  stars  above  and 
the  clouds  beneath,  without  a  sound  to 
break  the  stillness,  and  with  no  moving 
thing  but  the  shadow  of  my  balloon  on  the 
white  clouds  beneath,  which,  like  a  phan- 
tom, dogged  my  trail  all  night. 

Then,  he  says,  the  sun  rose  and  his 
fair\'  kingdom  vanished.  It  was  5.20 
o'clock.  He  guessed  that  he  was  traveling 
northeast  by  east,  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  Several  times  he  was 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  ground, 
but  was  unable  to  locate  his  position.  He 
passed  over  one  town,  which  he  afterward 
learned  was  Franklin,  X.  II.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  were  still  asleep,  but  he  saw 
one  man  of  whom  he  could  inquire  as  to 
his  location.  He  heard  only  the  words 
"  New  Hampshire,"  when  the  man  yelled 
back  an  answer.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  his  drifting  out 
over  the  sea.  Later,  when  ho  was  more 
than  8,000  feet  from  the  ground,  Mr. 
Shearman  struck  a  cold  current  of  air  and 
the  balloon  increased  its  speed.  Clouds 
gathered  under  him  and  lie  was  unable  to 
tell  whether  ho  was  over  land  or  sea.  We 
qr  jte  further: 

I  de<!ided  to  descend   to   the  earth  and 
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type  of  the  best  design,  also 
Electric  Stationary  Clean- 
ers as  shown  in  this  cut.  We 
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the  Conntry  Home  for  use 
with  Gasoline  Engine  or 
other  power.  Send  for 
printed  matter. 

VICTOR  CLEANER  CO. 
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either  find  out  where  I  was  or  land.  As  I 
leaned  over  the  basket  endeavoring  to 
pierce  the  mass  of  clouds  in  which  I  was 
about  to  dive,  I  noticed  that  they  were 
seething  and  WTithing  in  all  directions  as 
they  swept  along  underneath  at  a  speed  of 
about  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Lifting  two 
bags  of  ballast  and  placing  them  in  reserve 
for  instant  use,  I  fixt  my  ropes  so  that  I 
knew  where  to  lay  my  hands  on  them. 
Then  I  pulled  the  valve  rope,  and,  the  gas 
rushing  out  with  a  sigh,  I  sank  downward 
toward  the  seething  mass  of  clouds  be- 
neath me.  As  I  neared  them  the  wind 
was  whistling  weirdly  over  their  tops — a 
ghastly  sound  that  seemed  like  the  shim- 
mering of  shrouds.  The  next  second  I 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  mist  of  the  vapors. 
Currents  of  air  rushed  by  me  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  whistling  tlu-ough 
the  rigging  of  my  balloon  and  rocking  it 
in  all  directions.  My  trail-rope  was  wrig- 
gling like  a  live  serpent  till  lost  in  the  fog 
beneath.  I  could  not  see  where  I  was 
going.  The  blinding  fog  completely  shut 
me  in.  I  had  checked  the  velocity  of  my 
fall,  tho  my  statoscope  still  recorded  a 
descent.  I  knew  I  must  be  driving  for- 
ward at  a  fearful  speed.  It  was  like  leaping 
in  the  dark;  I  strained  my  eyes  to  catch 
sight  of  the  earth,  but  could  discern  noth- 
ing but  a  seething,  impenetrable  wall  of 
fog  into  which  I  was  blindly  sinking.  I 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  uncanny  whir- 
ring of  the  wind.  Then  suddenly  I  heard 
and  felt  my  trail-rope  dragging  over  trees. 
Yet,  on  looking  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
basket,  I  could  see  nothing  but  blinding 
mist.  In  another  second  dense  masses  of 
trees  were  rushing  by  underneath  me  with 
terrific  speed.  It  would  be  suicide  to  at- 
tempt a  landing.  I  might  even  be  head- 
ing for  a  mountainside.  In  a  flash  I  threw 
out  ballast,  then  clung  to  the  life-lines  as 
my  basket  dashed  down  on  the  trees.  On 
I  crashed  through  their  tops  at  breakneck 
speed,  smashing  branches  right  and  left, 
hanged  and  jolted,  holding  on  for  dear  life 
as  my  basket  was  tilted  at  every  conceiva- 
ble angle.  Then  the  huge  bag  in  front 
rose  once  more  and  drew  me  up  through 
the  clouds  into  the  silence  of  the  upper  air. 

It  was  now  6.25  a.m.  My  barograph  re- 
corded an  altitude  of  4,500  feet.  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  in  what  direction  I 
was  going  until  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  when  I  was  able  to  use  my  compass 
through  a  thin  patch  in  the  clouds,  and 
found  I  was  going  north-northeast  by  east, 
hut  a  trifle  more  east  than  before.  There 
appeared  to  be  three  currents.  The  oik^ 
beneath,  in  which  were  the  (douds,  was 
traveling  at  about  fifty  miles  an  hour 
toward  the  northeast.  The  stratum  above 
tlie  clouds  was  headed  northeast  by  east, 
whil(!  the  upper  currents  were  going  almost 
straight  toward  the  east.  I  tried  a  sec- 
ond time  to  get  an  equilibrium  where  I 
could  see  the  earth,  but  the  stijrm  currents 
were  too  erratic,  and  I  was  forced  to  rise 
and  resort  to  my  former  course  just  above 
the  clouds,  avoiding  the  higher  permant^nt 
w(!sterlies,  which  would  carry  me  still  more 
directly  toward  the  open  sea. 

I  noticed  some  strange  meteorological 
I)henomena.  Huge  storm-cups  pas.sed 
under  me,  about  three  miles  in  diameter, 
with  the  circulation  whirling  round  their 
sides  clockwise,  while  in  the  center  at  the 
bottom  the  vapors  were  speeding  along  at 
about  fifty  miles  per  hour  toward  the  north- 
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west,  so  that  they  passed  obliquely  under 
my  line  of  flight.  They  were,  as  I  named 
them,  huge  cups  or  basins  in  the  clouds, 
and  as  my  balloon  passed  ovft-  the  edge 
it  was  drawn  down  toward  the  center  and 
whirled  round  from  left  to  right  so  fast 
that  I  became  giddy;  then,  as  I  neared  the 
opposite  side,  I  was  carried  up  over  the 
irregular  edge  of  the  huge  basin  which 
passed  under  me  out  of  sight.  Several  of 
these  storm-cups  passed  beneath  me  go- 
ing at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  current 
I  was  in,  and  I  noticed  the  same  uncanny 
whistling  of  the  wind  as  they  fled  by  under- 
neath. I  valved  in  the  center  of  one,  but 
sank  into  such  a  mist  and  pandemonium 
of  currents  that  I  was  glad  to  ascend  out 
of  them.  While  examining  the  weather 
map  the  previous  day  with  Professor  Mil- 
ham,  of  the  Department  of  Meteorologj'  at 
Williams,  we  had  noticed  a  cyclonic  area 
of  low  pressure  over  the  northwest  evi- 
dently on  its  way  eastward,  which  he 
warned  me  was  traveling  fast  and  might 
arrive  to-night  where  I  was.  The  monster 
had  evidently  exceeded  expectations  and 
had  traversed  about  1 ,200  miles  since  eight 
o'clock  of  the  previous  day,  and  had  its 
center,  I  presumed,  over  the  flood  plain  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  while  I  was  getting  the 
southwest  winds  that  would  naturally  go 
to  make  up  its  anti-clockwise  circulation 
on  its  southeastern  border  and  in  which 
these  storm-cups  were  traveling,  storms 
within  a  storm. 

I  was  being  swept  along  6,000  feet  above 
the  earth  by  an  unseen  but  irresistible 
power  through  a  vast  open  space  in  the 
bowels  of  a  cyclone;  between  two  impene- 
trable strata  of  clouds  thousands  of  feet 
apart,  the  lower  ones  racing  by  beneath 
with  the  speed  of  an  express-train,  the 
upper  ones  brooding  over  the  scene  like  a 
pall,  obscuring  sun  and  sky.  Never  will  I 
forget  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  storm 
scene  as  I  saw  it  from  the  upper  air.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  storm  clouds,  like 
huge  armies  advancing  to  war;  the  seeth- 
ing and  writhing  of  the  vapors  directly 
beneath,  Like  foes  struggling  in  combat; 
the  tremendous  sweep  of  the  view,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  the 
low,  uncanny  howling  of  the  winds,  sound- 
ing like  storm  demons  at  play;  the  ex- 
hilarating thrill  of  sheer  height,  that 
seemed  to  inspire  the  whole  scene  with  an 
awful  grandeur  of  its  own — all  conspired  to 
stamp  on  my  memory  an  impression  that 
will  never  be  effaced.  There  is  no  place 
where  one  can  behold  scenes  of  such  tran- 
scending beauty,  such  tremendous  gran- 
deur, and  so  absolutely  different  from  all 
other  scenery,  as  when  gliding  through 
the  upper  air  in  the  basket  of  a  balloon. 

Mr.  Shearman  was  hopelessly  lost  at  7 
A.M.,  and  drifting  he  knew  not  where.  He 
felt  more  lonely  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.  It  seemed  that  he  was  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  world  of  tangible  things.  Hero 
is  his  own  description  of  his  descent,  which 
came  very  near  being  fatal: 

I  had  been  on  the  lookout  during  the 
last  hour  for  a  thin  spot  in  the  clouds 
through  which  I  might  slip  down,  but  I 
had  not  been  able  to  find  any  break  in  the 
dense  mass.  But  about  t(>n  minutes  after 
seven  I  saw  an  opening  in  the  clouds  al- 
most straight  beneath,  in  the  direction  I 
was  going,  through  which  could  l)e  seen  a  \ 
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Every  Five  Use 

the  Reliable 
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Speedometer 

An  Absolute  Necessity  on  Every  Car 
They  tell  you  the  exact  speed  of  your 
car,  and  it's  necessary  to  know,  to 
avoid  accidents,  arrest  and  fines. 
They  tell  you  what  your  car  can  do  on 
a  nice  stretch  of  country^  road.  It's 
good  to  know  if  your  car  is  really  do- 
ine  its  best. 

They  keep  an  accurate  count  of  the 
miles  covered,  which  helps  you  on 
your  tire  adjustments  —  a  big  item  on 
which  to  save  money  —  to  say  nothing 
of  auditing  your  gasoline  and  oil  sup- 
plies. They  are  indispensable  when 
touring;  the  trip  register  keeps  you_  on 
the  right  road,  checking  your  guide- 
book to  the  tenth  of  a  mile. 
Op^n  dial  — big  figures, 
easily  read;  magnetic  prin* 
ciple — remarkably  ace  urate 
— slow  moving  parts — no 
wear;  beautiiul  workman- 
ship— best  procurable  ma- 
terials; ball  and 
jewel  bearings  — 
positive  odometer — 
no  springs;  100.000- 
mile  season  regis- 
ter. 100-mile  trip,  ' 
can  be  reset  to  any 
tenth  of  a  mile;  un- 
l.r-rikable  flexible 
^i.ilt — drop  forged  swivel  joint 
\0.i  h  will  out  wear  the  car; 
noiseless  road  wheel  gears. 

Speedometer  Gueu-anteed  for  Five  Years 

There  is  a  (in  iility  reason  back  olthe  popularity  of  the 
STEWART  SPHEUOMETER.  There  is  a  quantity 
reason  back  of  the  price. 

Speedometers,  $15  to  $30 

Clock  Combinations,  $45  to  $70 

Send  for  hanflsonie   1912    catalog   telling  you  wn, 

we  can  make  the  be-t   speedometer  at  the  lowest 

price. WRITE  TODAY 

STEWART  &  CLARK  MFG.  CO. 
1895  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago 

Detroit,       Chit  a'^jo,        San  Francisco,       New  York, 

Boston.        Clcvclan<l.       Philadelphia,      Kansas  City, 

Los  Angeles,        Minneapolis,         Indianapolis, 

London,  Paris 


I 


I 


I 


NAME-ON  AUTO  ROBE 


^prljiK  .M<*dol  Direct  from  mill-  Li?ht  woi?ht— just 
8  1  ^..>4>  prepuld  right  for  autonioi.ilc'arriaife  or  steamer 
in  ni.M  w<rath'-r.  Yonr  nam«,  initiala  or  initials  and 
t'twn  woven  in.  Can't  t»e  r'lnoved  without  destroying  robe. 
Of  Jred'in-the-wool  extra  lone  fibre  Mohair.  Same  quality 
robe,  without  lume.   coats  $20  elsewhere. 

In  fist,  two-rolor  combinations  from  any  twoof  these:  Black, 
Fawn.  Auto  Gray.  Maroon.  Olive  Gref-n.  Dark  Blup.  Leather. 
Si>ccial  sizes  to  order.  Prices  reasonable.  Bound  with  felt:  54 
X  ~'i  inches.   Money  bark  if  notsatisfart'^ry.       Writ*.-  for  Bof^klet. 

J.  k  E.  DAWSON.  Hancock  &  Somerset  SU.,  PbiUdelphu 


VLlrt.  of  Textiles  for  21  yeari. 


A^'ents  wanted  everywhere. 


flat  plowed  field  with  part  of  a  lake  \dsible 
on  the  far  side.  Hastily  looking  at  my 
compass,  I  found  I  was  now  going  almost 
due  east.  So  I  decided  to  land  right  on 
that  field  if  I  could  make  it  in  time  to 
avoid  the  lake.  I  was  6,000  feet  above 
the  ground,  with  the  wind  carrying  me 
nearer  the  lake  every  second.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  I  seized  the  valve-rope, 
pulling  the  valves  wide  open.  Down  I 
swooped  in  the  empty  space  beneath, 
clouds  and  air  rushing  up  by  me.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  rapidity  of  my  drop,  I  was 
being  carried  dangerously  near  the  lake. 
I  valved  again,  and  the  ground  beneath 
seemed  to  rush  right  up  at  me.  At  the 
same  instant  the  swift  surface  wind  caught 
me,  sweeping  me  right  toward  the  lake.  I 
quickly  threw  out  ballast  to  break  my  fall. 
Down  I  swept  over  the  plowed  field  with 
the  speed  of  a  racing  aeroplane.  In  another 
second  the  ground  was  streaking  by  only 
ten  feet  beneath  me.  I  slashed  my  anchor 
rope;  pulled  the  rip-cord,  rending  the 
huge  bag  from  top  to  bottom;  cut  loose 
an  extra  drag,  and  braced  myself  firmly  in 
the  basket.  Down  we  came,  right  in  the 
center  of  the  field.  The  deflated  bag,  seized 
by  the  powerful  breeze,  filled  out  like  a 
huge  sail,  dragging  the  basket  after  it  over 
the  ground  as  if  it  had  been  a  shell.  On 
we  bumped  and  banged  at  a  lively  speed 
across  the  field,  right  along  a  loose  stone 
wall,  with  the  basket  bounding  from 
boulder  to  boulder,  as  if  made  of  rubber. 
I  was  just  congratulating  myself  on  a  safe 
landing  as  the  speed  began  to  diminish 
with  the  trail-rope  and  anchor  retarding 
progress  behind,  when  suddenly,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  how,  I  received  a 
blow  of  some  kind  and  was  rendered 
unconscious. 

I  woke  up  several  hours  later,  comfort- 
ably tucked  in  bed  in  a  cozy  little  room  at 
the  Lewiston  Hospital,  Maine.  The  nurse 
informed  me  that  I  had  been  picked  up  at 
twenty  minutes  after  seven  that  morning 
by  Mr.  Estes,  on  whose  estate  I  had 
landed,  only  a  few  yards  from  Lake 
Auburn.  The  sea  was  fifteen  miles  to  the 
east,  and  Pittsfield,  my  starting-point,  was 
200  miles  southwest. 


THE   CHAMPION   LION-KILLER 

THE  shooting  of  nine  lions  in  thirty-five 
minutes,  a  feat  unparalleled  in  hunting 
annals,  is  the  thrilling  experience  of  Paul 
J.  Rainey,  as  told  in  the  New  York  World. 
During  a  recent  hunting-trip  to  East 
Africa,  ho  shot  seventy-four  lions,  breaking 
the  world's  record,  and  killed  scores  of  other 


Deaf  Persons 

aftertryinn  plpctriral  and 
other  devices  fiiiii  thattho 

OTOPHONE 

is  tho  thinK  in  aids  tn  hpiiring. 
No  cuniber8om(?  wires,  lui  bat- 
tery. A  smiill  compact  instrii- 
ment  held  ntrtitHHt  the  ear. 
ii«t  inserted.  Rcf)r<idnceH  nat- 
ural voice  tones  ver\  effectively: 
no'Mmzzint?.'*  .MannfHcturedin 
oursun-'ical  in'-Trnmf.'nt 'lenart- 
ment.  Our  TIII.%I<  offer  and 
testimonials  will  interest  joii. 
In  writing  to-day  j)lenRo  be 
sure  to  ask  for  our  booklet, 
"Hearing  Instraments." 


108  Eu8t  SSd  street,  New  York 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  FIX 
UP  YOUR  TIRES 

They  will  n4t  puncture  or  blow-out  when 
protected  by 


ii 


Bullet  Proof 


>> 


'''t  'i/  T 


BULLET  PROOF  is  a  heavy  woven 
webbing  made  of  genuine  Sea  Island 
Cotton,  simply  slipped  between  the  inner 
tube  and  casing.  A  sim- 
ple, logical,  inexpensive 
device.  Does 
not  cause  heat- 
ing.  Fourth 
year.  Thousands 
of  regular  cus- 
tomers will  have 
nothing  else. 
There  is  no  long- 
er any  excuse  for 
Tire  Trouble 
and  Expense. 

Prices  delivered  to  your  door 

28x3      or  3/^  $2.00 
30x3>^  2.15 

30x4  2.40 

32x.3)4  2.40 

32x4  2.70 

32x4>^  3.00 

WABAN  WEBBING  CO. 

207  Essex  Street  Boston 

E.  J.  DAY  &  CO.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Distributors 
AUTO  TIRE  &  VUL.  WORKS,  Kansas  City,  Distributors 


34x3;^ 

$2.50 

34x4 

2.85 

34x4K 

3.15 

36x4 

2.95 

36x4K   or  5  3.25 

Send  for  Booklet  K. 


All  Metal  Garage  ! 


Fire-proof,  storm-proof,  vandal-proof. 

Easy  to  put  up  or  take  down  ;  artistically 
designed.    No  wood!    Made  in  rigid,  per- 
fect joining  sections — steel  frames  covered 
with  heavy  corrugated  iron.    And 

THE   OHIO    F»ORTMBLE 

is  guaranteed  rust  proof  for  50  years  ! 

Cheaper  than  wood.     Write  it?' 

^aj/ for  special  Garage  Folder 

giving   complete    descrip- 

^-  [.^aBi»— .^—'"'^''^       tions,  sizes  and  prices. 

¥*  K^H^HHH^^KsnSllllfi^  The  Ohio  Cormgated 

Culvert  Co. 
nipl,B,.Middli-towii.i 
other  styles  of  all- 
metal  portables  for 
many    purposes. 
Write  for  ( 
log. 


DEALERS 

Write  forprop- 


The  Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


For  Men  and    Women— combines    stienjth 
with  liu'htuess;  jjrat'o  and  fiiiisli  with  compact- 
ness,   equality  o:  material  and  consti  nction  eivo 
durability.     It  embodies  the  practical  sii^Kestions 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  yeais'  inannfactiirin? 
experience      Send  for  illuatrateii    liescripHre 
catalognf  11  giving  the  names  of  nianu  pramineut  users. 

The  MeMhach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Finishing  I  ouch  to  Your  Easter  Attire 

Tli<-  Furrow,     The  inoHt  dihtinctive  Spring  hat  ever  made. 

ComeH  in  dark  Eiay.  lifjht  f,'ray,  tan  and  brown.  Same  hat  im- 
ported from  Austria  will  cost  you  $3.  We  make  it  hen, — minus 
iluty— and  sell  it  for  $2— prepaid.  Made  o£  fine  felt.  You'll 
like  it  as  soon  as  you  sec  it.  If  you  don't— your  money  hack  by 
return  mail.  State  size,  color  and  send  $2  today.  Write  for 
1»1'2  Slvle  Book  of  Hats  and  Caps- FREE. 

FR  ENCH  P.  H.  CO.,  "  '  '*''  ^'""'- 


Philadeljihla^a^ 
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dangerous  wild  animals.  His  exploits,  says 
The  World,  outclass  those  of  the  great  lion- 
hunter  Selous.  Before  Mr.  Rainey  left 
his  home  in  New  York  for  East  Africa,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  hunting  lions  with 
hounds,  something  that  had  never  been 
done  before.  He  had  a  large  pack  of  dogs 
on  his  plantation  in  Mississippi  which  he 
used  in  hunting  bears,  and  took  them 
with  him.  He  trained  the  dogs  before 
leaving  Nairobi,  and  then  set  out  on  a 
long  journey  to  the  interior.  He  took  with 
him  three  hundred  natives  to  carry  his 
baggage,  and  thirty  bear-hounds.  Mr. 
Rainey's  only  white  companion  was  Dr. 
A.  V.  Johnson,  who  accompanied  him  on  a 
hunting-trip  to  the  Arctic  regions.  To 
quote  The  World: 

British  East  Africa  is  the  sportsman's 
paradise.  Big  game  of  all  kinds  abounds 
there.  But,  while  lions  are  numerous,  they 
are  frightened  off  by  the  approach  of 
hunters,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  bag  them. 

Rainey's  hounds  made  hunting  them 
comparatively  easy.  They  were  very  keen 
on  picking  up  the  scent,  and  as  soon  as 
they  did  they  would  soon  run  the  lion  to 
cover.  Then  it  only  remained  for  Rainey, 
who  is  a  crack  shot,  to  arrive  upon  the 
scene  and  kill  the  animal  with  a  well- 
directed  bullet. 

The  hounds  would  never  attack  the  lions 
when  they  had  them  at  bay,  and  during 
the  entire  expedition  Rainey  lost  only  one 
dog.  This  animal  was  clawed  by  a  lion 
whose  talons  had  been  infected  from  a 
dead  carcass. 

Indeed,  that  is  the  principal  reason  why 
lions  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all  wild 
animals.  They  feed  on  dead  carcasses,  and 
their  talons  are  nearly  always  infected. 
Consequently,  the  merest  scratch  is  apt  to 
prove  fatal. 

On  the  morning  of  May  25,  while  in  the 
heart  of  British  East  Africa,  the  hounds 
got  on  the  scent  of  several  lions.  They 
ran  them  to  cover,  where  in  less  than 
thirty-five  minutes  Rainey  killed  nine  of 
them,  unaided  and  alone.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Nairobi  he  was  told  that  this  feat 
was  unequaled  in  the  history  of  lion- 
hunting. 

Of  the  other  sixty-five  lions  which  he 
killed,  one  was  the  largest  ever  shot  in 
liritish  East  Africa.  He  had  several  thrill- 
ing experiences  stalking  man-eaters  in  the 
brush.  Perhaps  the  most  exciting  adven- 
ture took  place  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
the  game  country. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Rainey  came 
within  half  a  second  or  less  of  being  killed 
by  a  lion  which  he  encountered  unexpect- 
edly while  stalking  another  lion.  This 
animal  sprang  at  him  and  it  was  only  by  a 
quick  shot  that  he  saved  himself.  We  read 
on  : 

"  I  have  been  at  close  quarters  with 
grizzly  bears  in  the  Rocki(>s,  with  polar 
bears  in  the  arctic  regions;  I  have  been 
charged  by  rhinoceroses  and  wild  buffaloes, 
but  I  never  had  a  narrower  escape?  from 
death  than  the  moment  that  lion  sprang," 
said  Mr.  Rainey  on  his  return  to  Now  York. 


The  Factory  Back  of  the  Car 

Means  as  Much  to  You  as  the  Car  Itself 


Suppose  you  were  to  put  1 1,500  on  de- 
posit. There  are  two  banks  side  by  side. 
One  old  and  established,  with  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  millions.  The  other  a  newcomer, 
unknown,  and  behind  it 
just  a  few  thousands. 
Which  bank  would  you 
choose? 

The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  automo- 
bile business.  You  want  to  buy  your 
car  from  a  concern  with  an  already 
established    reputation.     One  of  large 


capital,  that  will  always  be  right  there 
to  back  up  its  cars  and  take  care  of  its 
customers. 

Such  a  concern  is  the  Michigan  Buggy 
Company.  It  has  been 
in  existence  for  thirty 
years  .  It  will  be  in 
existence  thirty  years 
frcuii  now. 

It    has     built     uj)    a 
reputation  that  is  world-wide. 

And     the     Michigan     Buggy     Company 
guarantees  its  cars  for  life. 


Every  Big  Selling  Feature  Included  in  the  Michigan  "40 


yy 


Motor — 40  horsepower.  Four 
cylinders,  4J^  x  5  J^  inches.  Three 
bearing  crankshaft.  Enclosed 
valves. 

Self-  Starter  —  absolutely  effi- 
cient;  light  in  weight;  non-in- 
jurious to  motor. 

Dual  ignition.  Briggs  guaran- 
teed magneto. 

Three -speed  selective  traiis- 
missior. 

Multiple  disc  dry  plate  clutch. 


Frame— Extra  strong,  5-32  in. 
steel.  Four  inches  deep,  zl'i- 
inch  flange. 

Shortsville  wheels,  34  x  4-inch 
tires  and  demountable  rims  — 
just  to  make  sure  that  MICHI- 
CJAN  owners  will  not  be  bothered 
witli  that  bugbear  of  motordoni, 
tire  trouble. 

Fourteen  -  inch  brake  drums. 
One  square  inch  of  braking  sur- 
face to  every  six  pounds. 


IJI  ^\^lite   nickel    mountings 
throughout. 

ii6-mch  wheel  base,  long  50- 
inch  springs  and  lu.xuriously  com- 
fortable cushions  insure  perfect- 
riding  qualities. 

A  life  guarantee  on  every 
MICHIGAN  car-backed  up  by 
an  old-established  concern. 

I  Free  Catalog  Coupon 

5  MICHIGAN  BUGGY  CO. 

I        198  Lajr  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

i  Please  sPnd  me  ratalogdescrib 
*  ing  the  "Michigan  Forty"  and 
I  other  Michigan  cars. 


I   Same . 
I 


I    Address . 
I 

k 


_'B4) 


Michigan  "40"— $1,500 

MICHIGAN  BUGGY  COMPANY,  198  Lay  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


M  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  OC 
COPPER    PLATE.    IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT  ■•fcW 

tHE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE   VOU  OR   YOUR  HONEY  REFUNDED 
SOMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEDDING    IMVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
•lailONEIS 


912  ChestDut  ^t. 


PHILA. 


PompB  the  Ye&r  Roond  Without  Cost 

Ensures  ru  nil  ins;  wnteriu  any  room  of  auy  country 
home  or  farm  where  there  is  a  sprinif  or  Mowing 
stream.  Beats  the  windmill.  Runs  by  self  water 
pressure  without  one  centcost. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

runs  continuously,  ciin't  got  out  of  or- 
der, flow  can  ha  extended  and  elevated  lo 
suit  needs.  Priced  low.  Write  to-Jay  for 
C.-italoguo  and  quotations. 
NIAGARA  HYDRATJXTC  ENGINE  CO 
P.  0.  Box  1001,  Cheater,  Pa. 


NEW   YORK    REAL    ESTATE    SECURITY    CO. 

6%  Mortgage  Bonds 

Offered  at  Par  (100)  and  Interest 
Denominations  $100,  $500,  $1000 

Return  a  net  fixed  income  from  a  security  that  is  the  standard  of  the  world — improved, 
income-producing  New  Yorl<  City  real  estate.  They  provide  the  safe  investment 
that  the  prudent  investor  desires.  Payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  secured  by  a 
mortgage  of  the  Company's  real  estate  and  of  its  other  assets  to  a  prominent  trust 
company  of  New  \'ork  as  trustee  for  the  bondholders.  Write  for  booklet  44. 

42   BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ammota,  $10,000,000  Capital  Stock,  $3,0B0,000 
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if^  Stationery  Cabinets 


Promote  Neatness 


*0   fvrj   No.  140,  with  Lid 


No.  120.    No  Lid   dJO    Crk 
Express  Paid*  Express  Paid  '   «p^.»*V/ 

Keep  Stationery  Handy  and  Clean 


Capacity 
10,000  Papers. 
Height  29  in. 

$7.75  S' 


No.  140— Liil  nia<lf  (if  3  ply  veneer.  Will  ncit  war|i. 
raises  and  recedes  into  cabinet. 

Both  cabinets,  same  interior,  places  for  Note.  Letter 
and  (^ip  size  papers.  Keciilar  and  Official  Envelopes. 

brnwer  for  Oari  on  Paper,  etc.  Ilandsomelv  fl  ked 
Quarter  Sawed  Oak— finished  Golden  or  Natural  Dull; 
also  Kirch  Mahogany.  Rubber  feet.  Order  tlir  utrh 
Dealer  or  direct.     Oolden  sent  unless  other  specitied. 

if^  SOLID  OAK 
Vertical  Letter  Files 

possess  every  feature  required  of 
higher  priced  files. 

Scientificnllj"  con- 
structed to  give 
the  greatest 
streneth.  Are  Dust 
Proof  HaveAuto- 
matic-lockins:  Fol- 
low Blocks  to  hold 
papers  vertically 
for  instant  refer- 
ence. Holler  Bear- 
ings under  each 
d  r.i  wer  make 
them  easy  to  han- 
dle. Finished  in 
Golden  Poli-^hed. 
Natural  Dull  or 
Weathered  Waxed 
O.ik.  Birch  Ma- 
hocanv  slightly 
higher. 

Fine  enough  for 
any  office. 
2.  ^  or  4  d rawer  files 
for  L<'gal    Cap   pa- 
pers at  proportion- 
ately low  prices. 
Higher  priced  files  f^^-^^^^^ 
Paid 

FRFF  Booklet  "  Bailing  Sugges- 
r  "*-•*-•  tions"  helps  solve  fil- 
ini,'  prol)leni,s. 

CATALOG  "D"  shows  four  lines 
filing  caliinets — 68  pages  time  and 
trouble  savers. 

CATALOG  "F."  — Two  lines  sec- 
tit>nal  Ix^okcases. 

'^/£6'''  Sectional  Bookcases 

GivH  SaiiMf>iMi;  .Servite.     Speciul   Dust   Shield  k<'rps 
your  books  clem. 

PatfntiMl    E(|uiilizer  nuiHcs  and  i 
controls  eiis>  <iperating  Hoor. 

('ompare   prices  and  merits    be- 
fore vou  buy. 

^'  Freight  or  Express  Paid 

Fr<-ii,'lit  jijiMl  on  (.nifisot  iUf  oOor  niuie. 
Txprt-iw  pftid  nn  Statio!i«*ry  Cahimts  to 
any  raiKvny  siitit^'ii  Kastof  Mont.,  Wyo.. 
Colo..  Okla.  aiifl  T.'.\as. 

Consisti-iitly  low  prices  beyond. 

The  ^^^  Mfg.  Co. 

56    Union   St.,   Monroe,  Mich. 

Ne:i'  York  Office— io8  Fulton  St. 


Capacity 
20,000  Papers 
Height  52  in. 


cant     give    6<-'"''-p',TJ*r  ^13.25 


(Capacity 
15,000  Papers 
Height  41  in. 

$11.00P^^^' 


I^earn  to  "-Ask  the  Standard  Dictionary.''''  Its 
.answers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory  and 
,  authoritative. 


Have  Your  Own  Steel 
Fireproof  Garage 

72§2 


Any  Man  Can 

Set  ' 

Up 


Have  your  own  Garage— make    sure    ih.  om    ],  ii~ing  vour 
.  car  without  your  knowledge.    Save  |2.5  to  $3,'.  monthly  Ga- 
rage charge.     Have  $50  to  SlOO  cost  of  building  hy  ordering 

Edwards     Fireproof    Steel  Garage 

Shipperl  complete.  F.  O.  H.  Cincinnati,  on  receipt  of 
*72..V)  Any  man  can  set  it  up.  ready  for  use,  in  a  few 
hours.       Blue   prints   and   simple  directions  come    with 

-shipment.  Sizes  come  10  feet  wide,  14.  16,  IH  or  20  feet 
long.  10  feet  high  .Ample  room  lor  largest  oar  and  all 
equipment.  AliMOliitc-ly  Fireproor,  iVentherproof, 
Indetttrurtlbl*-.    LockM  niOHt  Mircurely.    An  artistic 

■  Btmcture  any  owner  will  be  proud  of.  Booklet,  with  lull 
description  and  illustration,  sent  on  request.  (65) 

'EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 642-682  Ecdetton  Ave..  CiDcinnati,  Ohio. 


"His  dead  body  actually  fell  on  top  of  me 
and  crusht  the  breath  from  my  body.  If 
my  shot  hadn't  pierced  his  heart  I  would 
have  been  clawed  to  death." 

Dogs  are  a  great  help  in  finding  lions  and 
other  man-eating  beasts,  such  as  wild 
buffaloes  and  rhinoceroses.  The  buffaloes, 
says  Mr.  Rainey,  are  very  dangerous,  while 
the  rhinoceros  is  more  of  a  nuisance  than 
a  danger.     He  says: 

I  think  my  plan  of  hunting  lions  with 
hounds  will  he  adopted  by  nearly  all  the 
sportsmen  who  go  to  British  East  Africa 
in  the  future.  Dozens  of  hunters  make 
expeditions  in  the  region  without  bagging  a 
singl(>  lion.  But  with  good  hounds  they 
can  find  all  the  lions  they  care  to  shoot. 
The  hounds  are  easy  to  train  and  com- 
paratively easj'  to  take  care  of. 

Of  course,  the  seventy-four  lions  I  shot 
were  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  big 
game  I  got.  I  killed  a  dozen  or  more  wild 
buffaloes.  Next  to  a  lion,  a  wild  buffalo  is 
the  most  dangerous  game  in  Africa. 

You  can  usually  tell  what  a  lion  is  go- 
ing to  do,  but  a  mind-reader  couldn't  tell 
what  a  wild  buffalo  will  do.  And  for  the 
simple  reason  he  doesn't  know  himself. 
Sometimes  he  will  charge  you  at  express 
speed.  Other  times  a  well-directed  shot 
in  the  shoulder  will  send  him  scampering  off 
in  the  opposite  direction.  If  he  charges 
you,  you  have  to  lay  him  low  with  one  shot; 
otherwise  you  will  be  trampled  to  death. 
I  saw  one  hunter  who  had  been  trampled  to 
death  by  a  wild  buffalo,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  terrible  sights  I  ever  witnessed. 

I  shot  a  large  number  of  rhinoceroses 
principally  for  food  for  my  carriers.  They 
are  not  particularly  dangerous,  altho  they 
used  to  charge  our  caravan  from  time  to 
t  ime.  When  one  would  appear  on  the  scene 
all  my  natives  would  drop  their  packs  and 
run  to  the  nearest  trees,  where  they  would 
remain  until  I  shot  the  animal  or  frightened 
him  off. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  rhinoceroses  are  more 
of  a  nuisance  than  a  danger.  For  real 
excitement  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  your 
caravan  charged  by  a  herd  of  wild  buffaloes. 
They  are  really  dangerous. 

With  the  aid  of  my  hounds  I  shot  a 
number  of  wildcats,  but  I  used  them 
almost  entirely  to  run  lions. 

I  covered  practically  the  same  route  as 
President  Roosevelt  through  British  East 
Africa,  but  I  shot  several  times  as  much 
big  game.  As  on  my  trip  to  the  Arctic, 
I  took  along  moving-picture  films,  and  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  complete  photo- 
graphic record  of  a  lion-hunt  from  the 
time  the  hounds  got  on  the  scent  until  I 
shot  the  animal  after  the  pack  had  him  at 
bay. 

1  left  my  hounds  at  Nairobi,  where  I 
will  return  in  March  for  another  huiiting- 
trii).  After  a  short  stay  in  Africa  I  am 
going  to  India  to  hunt  tigers. 

1  will  train  the  pack  to  run  tigers  in 
the  same  way  I  taught  them  to  run  lions, 
and  I  expect  great  nssults  from  them. 


WEAK  EYES?  INFLAMED? 
"MART?  FULL  OF  STICKS? 


USE 


iioMPSONS 

MUR 


fresHe.ns  and  strengthens 


of  the  daily  toilet.    BooKlet  free. 
25<tS0LD  EVERYWHERE  25tf 


JOH.\   li.  TiIO.'nF>40.\,  S«»\S  A  CO. 

1«8  Klver  8t.,Tro7,  K.  Y. 


THE  IDEAL  FOOD 

A  soft,so]uble  gelatine  capsule  containing  the 
world's  highest-priced  olive  oil, — which  took 
the  gold  medal  for  QUALITY  &  PURITY 
at  the  St.  Louis  &  Paris  Expositions. 

Diet  experts  &  physicians  the  world  over 
endorse  olive  oil.  It's  the  secret  of  the 
warm,  clear  and  beautiful  complexions  of 
Italian  and  Sicilian  women. 

A   food    that  makes  for    perfect    health. 

II    Nutritive  value  97  percent. 
Koyal  Olive  Oil  "  Grapes"  carry  the  pure 
oil  of  the  finest   olives,   easily  &  tastelessly 
into  your  system. 

$1.00  the  box  of  120  "grapes"  delivered 
25c  the  sample  box  of  24  "grapes" 

Thomas 

Martindale 

&  Co. 

1001 

Market  Street 
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A  YEAR  WILL  PAY  FOR  A 

$5,000  Accident  Policy 

$25  Weekly  Benefits.        200  Weeks. 

This  is  the  oldest  Association  in  the  United  States 
insuring:   Business  and  Professional    Men,  at  Actual 
Cost,   on   the   same   plan   as   has   been    used  by   the 
Traveling:  Men's  Associations  for  the  past  30  years. 
44,000  Members.     Booklet  on  request. 

^L^k     th(»  repular  momhership  fee.  paid  now,  carries  your 
«I9^V   iiisiiranri^    t»    July    1,  1012,  nithoiit   extra    cost. 

The  Inter  State  Health  Policy  is  $10  «  year 

Inter  State   Easiness   Men's  Accident  Association 
ERNEST  VV.  BROVVIV,  Sec.-Treas. 

5()'2  Observatory  Itiiilding  Des  Moines  Iowa 
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LOW  PRICES  "" "'^ 


handsome 


FENCE 

100  other  styles.    M;iny  cheaper  than  wood — all  better.     For  Lnwns, 
Churches,  P:irks.  etc.    Write  lor  Pattera  Book  and  special  offer. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..        Box  077.        DECATUR,  IND. 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  tobacco  with  a  regret. 

The  roKrct  ih  that  yon  have  wasted  bo  many 
yuard  before  you  began  Hmoking  AROADIA. 

The  Kreat  Ijrotherhood  of  pipe  smokprs,  who  ap- 
preciate a  Boothing  and  meditatiyo  pipe,  and  are 
tryinK  to  find  a  tf)ba<co  that  Bati«fi("B  nerfoctly, 
will  find  their  ideal  in  ARCADIA  MIXTURE. 

If  you  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  emoking 
ARC3ADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  i:^,\\flW 

THE  SURBRUG  CO..  204  Broadway,  New  York 


March  23,  lUlSi 
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THE   SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Made  Up. — He — "  I  think  her  mind  is 
made  up." 

Shk — ^"  Well,  I  know  the  rest  of  her  is." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


In  a  Fortunate  Age. — "  What  are  you 
sniiliiiK  about?  "    askod  Noah. 

"  1  was  just  thinking,"  replied  Japhet, 
"  how  lucky  it  was  we  could  go  aliead  and 
l)uild  this  ark  without  waiting  for  an  ap- 
in-opriatiou  from  Congress." — Washing- 
lun  Star. 


Nervous. — "  Don't  you  want  to  leave 
any  foot-prints  in  the  sands  of  time?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Senator  Sor- 
ghum. "  There's  so  much  sleuthing  going 
on  that  a  man  gets  shy  of  a  thumb-print, 
a  foot-print,  and  even  of  leave  to  print." 
— Washington  Star. 


Inhuman. — "  A  war  is  a  fearful  thing," 
said  Mr.  Dolan. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Mr.  Rafferty.  "  When 
you  see  the  fierceness  of  members  of  the 
Army  toward  one  another,  the  fate  of  a 
common  enemy  must  be  horrible." — 
Washington  Star. 


In  Diplomacy. — "  And  what  is  the  dip- 
lomatic corps?  " 

"  The  diplomatic  core,"  rei)lied  the-man 
who  takes  a  pun  seriously,  "  is  what  the 
A\eaker  nation  is  permitted  to  receive  after 
the  stronger  one  gets  through  eating  the 
apple." — Washington  Star. 


A  Day's  Work. — "  I  would  like,  if  you 
l)k'as(>,  sir,  to  take  a  day  off  to-morrow." 

"  Why,  Smithers?  Anybody  sick  at 
your  home?  " 

"  No,  sir,  but  there  are  a  couple  of  chil- 
dren coming  to  visit  mine  and  my  wife  told 
me  the  kids  wanted  to  ask  me  a  few  ques- 
tions."— Baltimore  American. 


Behind  the  Times. — "  Did  you  read 
about  the  .S.30(),()00  pearl  necklace  that 
tlie  Philadelphia  banker  gave  his  bride  the 
other  day?  " 

"No." 

"  Goodness  !  Don't  you  ever  try  to  keep 
posted  on  the;  important  happenings  of  the 
day?  " — Chicago  Record- Her  aid. 


Almost. — It  was  a  faithful  Swede  girl 
who,  when  the  winter  was  cokic^st  and  the 
riifiiace  was  not  working  right,  was  ad- 
moiiislie<l  by  h<T  mistress  to  take  an  iron 
to  l)ed  with  her  to  warm  it.  In  the  morn- 
ing [\\v  kindly  woman  asked  I^ena  how  it 
worked.  "  Pritty  gude,"  she  said,  "  .Xh 
had  it  almost  warm  l)y  morning." — The 
Argonaut. 


A  Mortal  Hlow.-"  What's  the  matter 
witli  \(tiir  wile?  She's  all  broken  up 
lat<«ly." 

"  She  got  a  terrible  jar." 

"  Wliat  hiis  hiippened?  " 

"  Why,  she  was  assisting  at,  a  rummage 
sale,  took  otT  her  new  hat,  and  somebody 
sold  it  for  thirty-livo  cents." — Washington 
llaald. 


READ  THIS  GREAT  OFFER 

"mm-TmiwrnfEm 


At  last  we  have  produced  what  millions  have  been  yia.\\.\ngiot  — what  you  have  bccmuaitiu/; 
for — a  typewriter  not  only  the  equal  of  any  $ioo.oo  typewriter  ever  manufactured,  but  a 
better  one  and  to  sell  at  a  price  way  below  the  $/oo.oo  mar/;. 

Look  at  the  illustration — note  that  this  typewriter  is  Full  Sized  and  Fully  Visible— .See 
the  Back  Space  Key — Note  the  Tabulator — The  Two-Color  Ribbon  operated  from  the  key 
board — ^The  Stencil  Cutter — The  Ribbon  Spools  are  removable  and  the  Ribbon  works  auto- 
matically— both  oscillating  and  reversing — It  has  a  Card  Holder — The  Keys  automatically 
lock  at  the  end  of  line — The  Carriage  is  Ball  Bearing — The  Platen  is  removable — Light 
Touch — Easy  Action — Very  Durable— Noiseless. 

We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  in  the  United  States  a  Rapid  Typewriter  on 
Fifteen  Days'  Free  Trial.  By  signing  the  coupon  below  you  assume  no  obligation,  whatever, 
to  purchase,  and  all  the  expense  of  transportation  will  be  borne  by  us.  Take  the  typewriter  to 
your  office  or  home  and  compare  it  side  by  side  with  any  of  the  one-hundred  dollar  typewriters 
with  which  you  may  be  familiar;  and  if  the  Rapid  Typewriter,  Model  No.  io,isnot  the  equal  of 
the  best  of  them  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  No  salesman  will  be  sent  to  call  on  you  and 
urge  the  sale.  After  trial,  if  you  decide  to  purchase,  you  can  pay  us  in  all  cash  or  in  small 
monthly  installments  as  desired.  This  is  a  simple  business  proposition  made  to  cut  out,  and 
save  for  our  customers,  the  high  salaries  and  expenses  of  travelling  salesmen. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  "Direct  from  Manufacturer  to  User"  plan  ? 
If  so  here  is  your  opportunity  to  make  a  big  saving  by  cutting  off 
the  salesmen's  and  branch  office  expense.       WE  PA  Y  THE  EXPRESS. 


TEN  DOLLARS  DOWN 
AFTER  TRIAL  AND 


C  DOLLARS 

\J  MONTHLY 

UTERARY  DIGEST  COUPON 


Rapid  Model  No.  10,  $75.00 


./Q. 


Date 

Rapid  TyPcifriler  Co., 

sSoj-sS/j  River  Front,  Grand  Rapids,  Alic/iigan. 

Dear  Sirs: — Voit  may  send  at  once  fiy  express,  all  eliargr< 
p>cpaid,  one  Rapid  Typcivriter,  A/odcl  No.  to,  coviptctc  -,vi//i 
r7ihbcr  cover.  I  agree  to  cither  return  this  type-vriter  ivithin 
Jiftecn  days  or  to  pay  tyj.oo  for  it.  payable  %io.oo  do-i-ii  after 
trial  and  $j.oo  monthly  nntil  paid  in  full,  for  ivhich  deferred 
payments  I  tvill  make- sett  lenient  by  notes.  Title  to  the  Rapid 
Typewriter,  Model  No.  lo,  to  remain  in  yonr  )iamc  until  fully 
paid  for. 

Name 

Address 

Business 


£! 


I 


Price. 
Madame  saves 


/3fo'/2  your 
money 


am   making  a 
>    special  price  on    10,000 
Cookers.    At  this   inside  factory  price  every  woman 
should  now  own  a  RAPID  and  know  the  tremendous  saving 
in  work,  worry,  fuel  bills  and  food.    F>erything  cooked  more 
deliciously   than   In   any  other  way  — all  the   natural  flavors      | 
and   juices   kept  in— no  heat  or  odors  in  the  kitchen.     My 


Fireless 
Cooker 


r<i;ist'^,  bakes,    steani.s,    stews,    boils    and    frii's    all  inside    the 
looker.     The   latest   niodcl,   most  saving   looker    made. 
K.M'ID  radiators  are  the  most  scientitii  sold  and  last 
forever,     ^'oll  (ouldn't  buy  at  any   |iri(ea  liettci 
built  (ooker.  .Splendid  oiittit  of  hif-liest  Kr.idi 
i\  I II  m  i  II  II  ni    Cookiii"     Utensils    with 
everv  K  AIM!). 

I  will  put  my  UAI'II)  in  your 
lit,  hen  for  a  whole  nioiitlrs 
test-  -if  you  don't  want 
111  kiTii  it  I  will  -J 
lake  it  liai  k 


Pays  Fret 

Trial-  Saves 

75  i  on  Every  Dollar 

of  Fuel  and  Half  Your  WorlT. 


Ully 

you 

won  I   liisL' 

otie  lu'ii- 

ly. 


m 

Get  My  Free  Book 

125  Tested    Recipc.i 

ftfiows  liow  von  i-aii  Mivo  one-fttuilli  your 
urocirjr  iind  inrjii   liilU  iiml    liini>    l>i'ller 
t.iHttiik'.    more    (tiorniitrtil v    e(Hiketl    foot! 
ikI  for  tliiM  Book     Write  l.vlav. 

The  Willinm  Cniripbell  Co. 
Dept.  250,  Detroit.  Michigan 
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CANITAC 

,   ITHE  MODERN  -   1 
Ly  WALL  COVERING  k/ 
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When  you 
think  about 
ch  anges  i  n 
wall  covering 
this    Spring — 

Bear  in  mind  that  Sanitas  is  rapidly 
replacing  the  old-time  materials. 

You  will  realize  why  when  you  ex- 
amine Sanitas.  It  has  all  the  artistic 
qualities,  designs  and  effects  of  the 
best  wall  papers  and  fabrics,  with 
none  of  their  disadvantages.  Sanitas 
is  fade  proof,  stain  proof,  dust  and 
dirt  proof,  never  cracks,  never  tears, 
and  is  sanitary.  Above  all  it  is 
instantly  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

In  addition  to  the  reproductions  of  wall 
paper  and  fabric  designs,  Sanitas  comes  in 
all  the  glazed  tile  effects.  These  are  invalu- 
able for  the  bathroom,  kitchen  and  pantry. 

Write  for  samples  and  sketches        rr=*»flV 

with    booklet    containing    full 

directions  for   measuring    and 

ordering,  also  name  of  nearest 

dealer  or  decorator.  i-wiPEOfVTH'cpiRT-J 

STANDARD   OIL  CLOTH   CO. 
Dept.  M.        320  Broadway,  New  York  City 


StAMPEITOT 


Meritas  is  the  guaranteed  table  oil- 
cloth. If  you  find  any  dealer  not 
selling  Meritas  send  us  his  name  and 
you'll  receive  one-half  dozen  hand- 
some Meritas  doilies  free. 


Send  for  a  Free 
I^Sample  Package 


of  '^T''  Pins 


The  perfect  pin  for  home 
and  office  lis-.  It  can  be 
inserted  without  hiirtiiiK  the 
f'ni^trs,  and  witlidrawn,  no 
matter  how  firmly  imbedded, 
'without  hreakinc'  the  finger 
luiils.  Always  holds  .securely 
-the  head  cannot  possibly 
])ull  through.  Strong,  nee- 
dle pointed,  made  in  seven 
sizes.  Wnte  for  the  Iree 
sample  package  today. 

CDiliman  &  Denison  Mfx.  Co. 
238W.  23rd  St.,  NEW  YORK, 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Silent  Recitation. — "  What  is  your  fa- 
vorite recitation?  " 

"  '  Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To-night.'  " 
"  But  no  one  recites  that  now." 
"  That's    why    I    like    it."— A^ew    York 
Telegram. 


Making   Sure. — "  I'm   afraid   we  might 
run  into  an  iceberg." 

"  The  danger  is  very  slight,  auntie." 
"  Well,  give    the  captain  a   dollar  any- 
how, a.iid   then  he'll  be  e.xtra  careful." — 
Lou  isvlllc   Co  wrier- Jo  urnal. 


Educational  Note. — Mils.  Struckh 
Rich — "  Our  waiter  is  a  student.  He  is 
working  his  way  through  college." 

Mr.  Struokit  Rich — "  You  don't  tell 
me  !  Well,  if  the  colleges  would  only  turn 
out  a  few  more  good  waiters  I'd  have  more 
respect  for  them  seats  of  learning." — Puck. 


Progress. — "  You  have  tried  to  fashion 
a  government  on  the  lines  of  the  American 
Republic?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Chinese  philosopher, 
"  but  up  to  the  present  time  we  haven't 
been  able  to  get  much  beyond  the  Fourth  of 
July  accidents." — Washington  Star. 


Obliging. — A  farmer  boy  and  his  best 
girl  were  seated  in  a  buggy  one  evening  in 
town,  watching  the  people  pass.  Near  by 
was  a  pop-corn-vender's  stand. 

Presently  the  lady  remarked:  "My! 
Ihat  pop-corn  smells  good  !  " 

••  That's  right,"  .said  the  gallant.  "  I'll 
drive  up  a  little  clcser  so  you  can  smell  it 
better." — Everybody  s  Magazine. 


Her       Fate. — Bridget — "  What       does 
'  Kismet  '  mean,  mum?  " 

The  Mistress — "  It  is  the  Arabic  for 
fate." 

(Three  Days  Later) 

The     Mistress — "  What     makes     you 
liin[),    Bridget?  " 

Buiixjet:  "  Shure,  me  kismet  hurt  me." 
— Satire. 


A  Hint. — Two  witnesses  were  at  th<^ 
Waterford  Assizes  in  a  case  which  con- 
cerned long-continu(Hl  poultry-stealing. 
As  usual,  nothing  could  be  got  from  them 
in  the  way  of  evidence  until  the  nearly 
l)affle(l  prosecuting  counsel  asked,  in  an 
angry  tone  of  voice:  "  Will  you  swear  on 
your  soul,  Pat  Murphy,  that  Phady  Hooli- 
gan has  never  to  your  kno\vle<lg(i  stoh^n 
chickens?  " 

The  responsibility  of  this  was  too  much, 
even  for  Pat.  "  Bedad,  I  would  hardly 
swear  by  my  soul,"  he  said;  "  but  I  do 
know  that  if  I  was  a  chicken  and  Phady 
about  I'd  roost  high  !  " — Life. 


OIN   RREE   XRI/\L 


The  Expense 
Is  Ours ! 

'I'hl8    inaKni6cent 
MOTH    PROOF 
IMc  «!  Ill  o  II  t.   Rfd 
Tcfliir   rbcHt  H»*nl 
an>'whfi'e    on     I  •'> 
(la.Vfi*    frpft    trial. 
I'laci-  it  in  youiuwn 
li<>inc  at  our  pxpciiHe  and  ««i-  for 
yourself  what  a  hf-autifiil.  usi-ful  aud 
d.hiratde  r>'''C*"  ff  furniture  it  is.   Moth,  inuu.sr. 
•I  iiht  and  datii  p  pruof .  Direct  f  ruin  factory  to  yoU 
itt  JarUiry  prlr^H.  Frniglitprppaid.    Send  fordid  llliiNlrMic 
hiHik  bliowiu^' all  styles  and  prices  and  particularb  uf  tm- 
I'IKDMONT  HVn  VV.lt AR  V»VMT  Vi}„  Itopl.  4:>,  M(A(4>N%ini 
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PARIS-LYON- 
MEDITERRANEE 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Visit  the  South  of  France, 
the  entrancing,  sun-kissed 
and  rose-scented  RIVIERA. 


The  Land  of  Romance, 
Song  and  Flowers 

BEAULIEU,  the  fashionable 
Winter  resort. 

MONTE  CARLO  and  its  mag- 
nificent palaces  and  bustling 
crowds. 

MENTONE,  the  family  resort  for 
quiet,  rest  and  recuperation. 

CANNES,  the  aristocratic  "  Palm 
Beach'*  of  France,  via  the 
safest,  speediest  and  most 
luxurious  express  train  ser- 
vice in  Europe. 

Booklets  and  full  infor- 
mation from 

J.  GAR.CEY. 

General  Agent 

Cor.  30th  St..  Fifth  Avo., 
N.  Y.  City. 


French,    German,  Spanish,  ItaHan 

Can  he  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly. 
at  spare  moments,  in  your  own  home.  You 
hear  the  living:  voice  of  a  native  profeasor  pro- 
nounce each  word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly 
shorttuue  you  can  speak  a  new  languare  hy  the 

Language*Pbone  Method 

combined  with 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Linsoistr; 

Send  for  Bodldetand  Testimonials 

The  Language-Phone  Method 
802  Metropolis  BIdg.,  New  York. 


10  DAYS 

FREE  TRIAL  ON  THE 


ncUMIMI 


FILE 


Canvas  bound  correspondence  file, 
size  II  xS'/i  with  index  and  punch. 
Express  paid  to  any  point  in  U.  S. 

$4.00  Complete 

We  rniinufjicture  loose  leaf  ac- 
founting  forms.  BinderK,  Files, 
ijedgersand  Price  Books. 

THE  TENGWALL  CO. 

29B6  Sheffield  Avenue      dif  imuoi>)       23  Thames  Street 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


How  to  Entertain  ^^'i^jZ^^l 

and  KiclcllcK.  7:t  Tonstn,  «J1  P.irlor  Tricks,  H 
Fortuiie-tellins;  Secrets,  ^'i  Money-Makini; 
Secrets, 513  FunnyReadings.  All  lOc  postpaid. 

J  .  <; .   i»  o  It  IV 

;«»»  S».  Ueailxtrn  .SI..      U<>pl.  ?»,      (  hitaeo.  III. 


True-to-NameCatalpaTrees;;r;;i,^l-^,^rku 

not  true  Speciosa.    Also  Catalpa  Seed.    Cypress 
trees,  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  l''ree  booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS.      Box  126,      MechanicsburK,  Ohio 


InvestyourMoneyinGas  Stock 

Where  it  will  pay  you  10% 

Our  company  now  supplies  jjas  to  the  towns 
of  Luniberijort,  Erie  and  Haywood,  W.  Va., 
and  we  are  going  to  extend  our  jjlant  into  two 
other  towns.  For  this  purpose  we  are  offering 
a  limited  amount  of  our  common  stock  at  par. 
Our  company  earned  21  %  last  year  and  will  do 
better  this  year,  as  we  have  increased  the  price 
of  our  gas.  Our  present  outlook  warrants  us  in 
jiuaranteeing  10'  ;  to  our  stockholders,  with  a 
possibility  or  double  this  amount,  payable  quar- 
terly. .Stock  reservations  and  arrangements  for 
small  monthly  (jayments  will  be  madeforsmall 
investors.    l*"or  hnancial  statement  address — 

THE  LUMBERPORT  GAS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Lumberport,  W.  Va. 
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Saving  Wear  and  Tear.—"  Now,  re- 
member, Iky,  that  vos  a  goot  glass  eye 
you've  got.  Always  take  it  out  and  put  it 
ill  your  pocket  when  you  ain't  looking  at 
noddings." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Biding  His  Time. — Aunt  Anna  asked  her 
little  nephew  what  he  would  like  to  give 
his  cousin  for  his  birthday. 

"  1  know,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  ain't 
big  enough." — Chrisikiti  Advocale. 


Better. — Hlohus — "  Do  you  think  Miss 
Antique  would  appre<'iate  a  birthday 
l)resent?  " 

Si.oBBS — "  Not  so  riuicli  as  a  birthday 
absent." — Philadelphia,   Record. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

March  10. — Yuan  Shih-kai  is  inaugurated  pro- 
visional President  of  thie  Cliinese  Republic. 

March  11. — About  175.000  coal-miners  in  Ger- 
many  quit   work;     and   two  milUon   workers 
in   England   are  reported  idle,   owing  to   the  i 
coal  strike  there. 

March  12. — The  number  of  striking  coal-miners 
in  C'.ermany  is  reported  as  having  increased 
to  200,000. 

March  14.— Antonio  Dall>a.  a  yoimg  anarcliist, 
flres  three  pistol-shots  at  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel of  Italy,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  but  none 
of  his  bullets  takes  effect. 

Domestic 

Washington 

March  7.— The  Arbitration  Treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
76  to  3,  after  the  disputed  clauses  relating  to 
the  joint  high  commission  have  been  stricken 
out  and  amendments  adopted  barring  from 
arbitration  questions  affecting  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  other  territorial  matters,  and 
the  admission  of  aliens  into  the  United  States. 

March  11. — The  Supreme  Coiu"t  holds  that  re- 
strictive clauses  in  the  selhng  contracts  of 
patented  articles  are  valid  and  enforceable 
under  the  Patent  Law. 

March  12. — The  Department  of  .Justice  sues  in 
the  Supreme  Court  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
merger  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroads. 

March  1."?. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  proliibit  ship- 
ments of  war  materials  into  Mexico. 

The  nomination  of  Mahlon  Pitney,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Gener.^l 

March  7. — The  Ohio  constitutional  convention 
adopts  a  proposal  to  amend  the  State  consti- 
tution so  as  to  permit  women  to  vote  in  all 
elections. 

March  8. — President  Taft  speaks  at  Toledo  in 
opposition  to  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions, 
advocated  by  ex-President  Roosevelt. 

March  10. — The  trustees  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity announce  the  appointment  of  Talcott 
Williams,  of  the  {Philadelphia  Press,  as  direct- 
or of  the  School  of  .Journalism  endowed  by 
the  late  Joseph  I^ulitzer. 

March  12.— P\)rty-six  of  tlie  fifty-four  labor- 
IcadiTs  indicted  in  connection  with  the  (iy- 
iiamiting  cases  plead  not  guilty  when  arraigned 
before  ?'ed("ral  .ludge  .\nderson  in  Indian- 
apolis.    The  trial  date  is  fixt  for  October  1. 

March  l.S. — The  general  (-ommittee  of  the  Law- 
rcncc  strikers  vote;  to  recommend  tin;  acc(^i)t- 
aii<-(!  of  the  American  Woolen  Company's 
olTcr. 

Au  anonymous  gift,  of  .'$2,.'")(M).()00  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts IiislitiUt?  of  Tectuioiogy  is  aimounced 
In  Hoston. 

The  iuitliracile-coal  operators  refuse;  the  de- 
mands of  llic  miners,  saying  the  industrial 
conditions  do  not  warrant  such  concessions. 

March  II.  .ludge  'I'horiilon  Massie.  Conmioti- 
wealth's  Attorney  \V.  .M .  h'dslcr  and  Sheriff 
Lewis  Webb,  of  Carroll  Couiitj  .  \  a.,  are  killed 
and  nine  other  persons  arc  woimded  in  the 
circuit  court-room  at  Hlllville,  the  county  seat, 
by  twenty  nioiinlaineers  in  an  iinsucce.sxfiii 
attempt  to  rescue  KInyd  .\l|cn,  a  member  of 
the  gang,  who  was  being  sentenced  to  one 
years  imprisoninctK  for  taking  a  prisoner 
trom  u  deputy  sheriff. 
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Special  Announcement 

Easter  Cruise 

From  New  York  April  6th— 1 1  A.M. 
Visiting  the  West  Indies 


aiul 
the 


Panama  Canal 

upon  tlie  .\Ioilein  Criiisiiifj  Steaiiiship 
VICTORIA  LUISK  ( 16,500  Tons), 
the  largest  steamer  visiting  the  West 
Indies  this  year,  equipped  with  every 
modern  feature,  including  hixuiious 
Russian,  Roman  and  Turkish  Batlis. 
Swimming  Pool,  Ballroom,  etc.  The 
Frahm  Anti-rolling  Tanks  of  the 
VICTORIA  LIJISE  reduce  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ship  to  a  mininuun,  insurin;;- 
absolute  comfort  at  sea. 
Itinerary: 

Arrive  HAVANA  Apr 

From 

Arrive  COLON  " 


From  " 

Arrive  Kingston 
From  " 

Arrive  New  York 


9,  5  P.M. 
11,  4  1'.  M. 

14,  8  A.M. 

15,  5  P.M. 

17,  7  A.M. 

18,  4  P.M. 
22,  4  P.M. 


16  days,  $150  and  up 

Tourists  In  FLORIDA  and  other 
southern  resorts  may  join  these  cruises 
at  HAVANA. 

Also  Regular  Service  to 

Jamaica,    Panama   Canal,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica. 

Regular  service  Leaving  New  York 
by  5,(l()0-ton  "PRINZ"  and  other 
well-knf)wn  steamships  of  the 

ATLAS  SERVICE 
Panama,  $75;  Round  Trip,  $142.50 
Jamaica,  $45;  Round  Trip,     $85.50 

Through  tickets  to  West  Coast  Points. 

TOURS  to  the  TROPICS 

Le;iviii(f  Weekly  1 1  t<i  j;othu^.     IiuludiiiL; 
all  iieeessury  expenses,  $90  to  $250. 

TWO  IDEAL  CRUISES  Around  the  World 

Nov.  12,  1912  Feb.  27,1913 

(Fri)ni  New  ^■ork"l     CFnpin  San  Francisro') 

Ph'lVICTORIALUISEILT 

Duration  each  Cruise  no  days.  Cost 
$650  up.  Tin  luclirit;  all  necessary  e.xpenses 
aboard  and  a-.li'ire. 

SUMMER  CRUISES 

To   the    Land    of  the    Midnight   Sun. 

Kiglil  rleiiglilftil  Lniiscs  duriiif;  Jiiiic,  Inly 
and  August,  from  llanibiirjr,  duration  14  to  26 
days.     Oi.st  $62.50  and  up. 

Rplenuid  service,  larpc  stcanisliips  "  Vic- 
toria Luise,"  "Kronpnnzcssin  Cecilic,"  and 
"Mtlcor." 

HAMBURG -AMERICAN 
LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston       Hiltsliureh       St.  Ix)ui§ 

Philadelpliii  Cliicaso 

Sati  Francisco 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
o(  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"B.  S.  B.,"  Now  York.  N.  Y.— "(1)  Kindly 
slate  whetlier  'St.  Loui.s'  is  correctly  prouoiniccd 
in  two  ways.  (2)  Is  the  word  'atitomobiic'  cor- 
icclly  ))ronounccd  in  more  than  one  way.  and  is 
it  derived  from  the  French  or  the  Latin?" 

The  St.\ndard  Dictionary  gives  t>vo  i)roniiti- 
ciations  for  the  word  "  St.  Louis,"  but  prefers  (he 
oiie  in  which  the  "s"  is  pronounced  in  the  second 
element. 

(2)  "Automobile"  (noun)  is  pronoimeed  by  the 
Standard  Dictionary  with  the  primary  accent 
on  the  last  syllable.  "Automobile"  (adjective) 
is  pronounced  by  the  .same  authority  witii  the 
accent  on  the  third  syllable.  Some  authorities 
pronounce  the  noun  with  the  accent  on  the  same 
syllable  as  in  the  adjective.  The  word  is  of  Greelt 
and  Latin  etymology. 

"W.  P.  K.,"  Platonia.  Tex. — "Kindly  state 
which  is  the  correct  preposition  to  use  in  the  sen- 
tence 'I  am  angry  al  [or  with]  you.' 

"  With"  is  the  correct  preposition  to  use  in  this 

sentence. 

"W.  S.  B.."  Atwood.  Colo. — "Please  give  the 
origin  of  the  word  'hell.'  and  state  whether  it  is 
connected  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  hclan.  meaning 
'  to  cover  up  or  to  conceal.'  " 

This  word  may  be  traced  in  varying  forms 
through  Old  English.  Old  Saxon.  Old  Higli  Cier- 
nian.  and  Gothic,  and  many  of  the  terms  meant 
"to  hide,  to  conceal."  The  Old  Teutonic  word 
hnlja  meant  literally  "the  coverer  up  or  hider." 
In  Scandinavian  mythology  Hel  was  the  name  of 
the  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions. 

"I-'.  M.,"  Milwaukee,  Wis.  "  Kindly  stale  tln^ 
meaning  of  the  word  'triste.' 

"Trisle"  is  a  pi-ovincial  English  term,  mean- 
ing "a  cattle-market."  The  word  is  also  used  in 
l''rench,  meaning  "sad,  melancholy,  dark,  ))(>or. 
uK^an." 

"T.  F.  H.."  Pittsburg.  Pa. — "Please  state 
whether  the  following  sentence  is  correct,  '  I  do 
not  know  a  better  man  than  him.' 

Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language,"  p.  303,  says  on  this  point:  "A  noun 
or  pronoim  following  than  may  be  either  in  the 
nominative  or  objective  case  according  to  the 
verb  supplit'd.  .  .  .  The  case  to  be  used  after 
than  may  always  be  known  by  mentally  sttpply- 
ing  a  verb  to  compl<'t(^  the  sense."  in  the  sen- 
tence submitted  th(!  verb  to  be  supplied  is  "is," 
and  hence  the  pronoun  "he"  must  be  u.sed;  "I 
do  not  know  a  better  man  than  he  [is]." 

"L.  P.  W."  Fruitvale.  Cal.— "(1)  Plea.se  state 
the  ])ronunciation  of  the  Word  'singh.'  so  often 
seen  in  Hindu  names,  and  also  whether  it  is  a 
proper  name  or  a  title.  (2)  What  is  the  i)ronun- 
eiation  of  the  proper  name  '(ihiradelli "/" 

(1)  "Singh"  is  i)ronotinc(^d  "sing"  ("1"  as  in 
"it").     It  is  a   title,  meaning  "a  great  warrior." 

(2)  "Ghiradelli"  is  pronounced  "  gi"ra-del'i " 
(both  "i's"  as  in  "machine,"  "a"  as  in  "sofa," 
"e"  as  in  "bet"). 

"R.  W.  W,"  Union,  N.  .7. — "Kindly  decide 
whether  the  following  sentence!  is  correct,  'The 
proposed  change  in  the  policies  will  not  affect  its 
dale  or  cost.'  " 

The  personal  pronoun  "its"  sliouhl  here  Ix; 
"their,"  to  agree  with  its  plural  anleced(>nt 
"policies,"  acrrording  to  the  following  rule  (Bul- 
lions' "English  Grammar,"  p.  2l)(i) :  "Personal 
pr(>in)uns  agree  with  the  words  for  which  tliey 
stand,  in  gender,  nuni/>cr,  and  person." 


Pronuntialion.  "  Ls  ho  a  man  of  pro- 
iioiiiicod  views?  " 

"  Yes;  lull  1  lic.v  arc  pronounced  h.v  his 
wife." — BirittuKjIuii/i  A<j(-H< idhl. 


F        Visit 
sUowstone 
Park 

Season  i9i2:  June  iS  to  Sept.   iS 

You  ought,  by  all  means,  to  see  this  great 
Wonderland. 

Geysers,  hot  and  mineral  springs,  emerald  pools, 
mud  volcanoes,  cataracts,  canyons,  beasts, 
birds  and  fish — verily  there  is  no  place  like  it 
in  all  the  world.  A  maRnificcnt  143-mile  coach- 
ing trip  over  Government- kept  boulevards, 
pleasantly  broken  by  stops  in  superb  hotels 
where  the  service  is  equal  to  the  best  resorts 
in  America.  For  the  season  of  1911  a  new, 
enormous  and  beautiful  hotel  was  opened  at 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone.  You 
should  plan  to  spend  a  month  there.  The  cost 
is  moderate — you  will  never  regret  or  forget  it. 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  the  handsome  book  re- 
produced above — the  best  book  on  the  park 
ever  published,  easily  worth  a  dollar — and  full 
particulars  about  the  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  North  P.icific  Coast.  Special  Fares  in 
effect  account  Conventions,  etc.  Elks!  This  is 
the  Logical  Route  to  the  (irand  Lodge  at 
Portland!     Clip  the  slip  Indny  and  send  it  to 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,St.  Paul 

Yellowstone  Park 
and  North  Pacific  Coast  Coupon: 

("attach  three  two's") 

Name 


Address 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN"  you  see 

and  meet  the  real  British  character  and  get  alcngsKlo 
of  tlic  real  Johnny  Hull.  1'".  Berkeley  .Smith  has 
access  everywhere.  Read  his  book  if  you  have  been  to 
London.  It  will  please  yriii.  Read  it  if  you  haven't 
been— it's  next  best  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.  $i.so  net.  Tunk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York  and  London. 


The     Penalty. 

jiroducer  .fiiO.OOO." 
:'  I'm  glad  of  it. 


"  This    show    cost    the 

I 

Wanhinglon  Herald. 


Plan  A  Summer 

Toxi  r  Abroad 


'riic  low  ((1st  (if  tlic  trip  ;is  luillincd  in  our 
v.duable  little  book,  "How  to  see  Germany, 
Austria  and  Switzerland,"  will  surprise  you.  Ten 
(ents  in  stamps  will  liriiig  you  this  splendidly 
illustrated  vohinic,  on  "what  to  see  arid  how  to 
see  it."  .Send  today.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
your  trip  and  reserve  staterooms  via  the 

Baltimore-Bremen  Service 
Large  modern  ONIC  C  AIUN  Steamers.  Couilorl 
without    luxury.        I  )eli(  ions    meals 

Reasonable  rates,     ImiU  particular> 


North  German  Lloyd 
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THE   NORTH  DAKOTA  PRIMARY 


THE  SCRIPTURAL  PREDICTION  that  !'the  first  shall 
be  last  and  the  last  shall  be  first,"  was  strikingly  ful- 
filled in  the  North  Dakota  Presidential  primary,  when 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  more  than  a  hundred 
delegates  already  secured,  ran  a  bad  third,  while  Senator 
La  FoUette,  regarded  by  most  of  the  press  as  out  of  the  race,  led 
the  polls  -with  an  overwhelming  plurality.  The  immediate  result 
has  been  increased  bewilderment  among  the  Republican  politi- 
cians, and  unconcealed  glee  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats.  When 
the  returns  were  received,  "joy  displaced  gloom  at  the  La 
Follette  headquarters  in  Washington  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Senator's  speech  to  the  publishers  in  Philadelphia,"  reports 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  North  Dakota's 
vote  gives  the  W^isconsin  Senator  ten  delegates  to  the  Chicago 
convention,  and  he  himself  expresses  the  conviction  that  ."the 
situation  in  North  Dakota  is  typical  of  the  Progressive  move- 
ment in  all  the  Progressive  States."  Washington  politicians,  we 
are  told,  are  amazed  at  Senator  La  FoUette's  "unexpected 
staying  powers,"  and  a  Washington  correspondent  quotes  the 
following  "unwilling  admission"  by  a  Roosevelt  supporter: 

"La  Follette  is  a  wonder.  What  other  man  on  earth  could 
collapse  as  he  did,  not  only  physically  but  politically,  and  'come 
back'  so  soon  as  he  has  done?  I  think  Roosevelt  has  to  reckon 
Avith  him  even  more  than  M^ith  Taft." 

The  same  correspondent  further  informs  the  readers  of  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  that: 

"La  Follette  is  going  to  carry  the  fight  before  every  direct 
primary  that  is  to  be  held.  Wisconsin,  which  holds  primaries 
on  April  2,  he  is  sure  of.  He  is  reported  to  have  a  good  chance 
of  doing  something  in  Nebraska,  which  is  to  hold  its  primaries 
on  April  17.  Another  direct-primary  State  is  Oregon,  on  April 
19.  In  Massachusetts,  April  30,  he  would  be  foolish  to  try  any- 
thing, and  presumably  he  will  not  attempt  anything  with  New 
Jersey  on  May  28,  but  he  is  likely  to  loom  up  strong  in  South 
Dakota  on  June  4." 

While  the  Roosevelt  managers  emphasize  the  fact  that  in 
the  North  Dakota  primary  "but  one  Republican  voter  in  forty" 
exprest  a  wish  for  President  Taft's  renomination,  the  La 
Follette  managers,  approaching  th(!  figures  from  another  angle, 
exult  that  "Senator  La  P\)llette  has  a  plurality  of  upward  of 
16,(X)0  over  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  a  clear  majority  over  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  the  Colonel  of  at  least  13,000."  While  the 
returns  on  which  these  statements  are  based  are  incomplete, 


they  are  conclusive.     From  the  Roosevelt  headquarters  in  New 
York  comes  the  following  comment: 

"No  such  humiliating,  crushing  defeat  of  a  Presidential  candi- 
date asking  renomination  has  ever  been  v.'itnessed  in  American 
politics.  Four  years  ago,  in  North  Dakota,  Taft  received 
57,680  Republican  votes.  In  the  primary  election  yesterday 
less  than  2,000  Republicans  in  North  Dakota  exprest  a  prefer- 
ence for  his  second  nomination. 

"The  ten  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  elected  are 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time  anti-Taft.  The  delegates  elected  in 
North  Dakota  yesterday  had  given  out  signed  statements 
several  days  ago  that  if  elected  they  would  support  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  the  Chicago  convention  when  it  was  shown  that  La 
Follette  could  not  be  nominated.  Those  ten  delegates  can 
safely  be  put  in  the  Roosevelt  column." 

Another  Roosevelt  manager,  in  his  effort  to  extract  sunshine 
from    the    North    Dakota    cucumber,    issues      the      following 

statement : 

' '  Our  reports  indicate  that  practically'  all  the  Democrats  have 
voted  for  La  Follette.  ...  If  the  Democrats  had  stayed  out 
of  the  Republican  primary  there  is  no  question  that  Roosevelt 
would  have  won." 

To  which  Congressman  McKinley,  in  command  of  the  Taft 
forces,  promptly  replies: 

"This  is  exactly  what  the  managers  of  the  Taft  bureau  have 
attempted  to  impress  upon  the  country  from  the  outset  of  this 
campaign.  In  this  instance  there  was  a  State  law,  but  without 
the  party-enrolment  feature.  The  claim  is  now  made  by  the 
Roosevelt  managers  that  it  was  not  a  Republican  primary,  but 
one  open  to  all  comers. 

' '  In  the  absence  of  State  law  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  soap-box 
primary  rules  would  prevail  and  the  contest  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  would  degenerate  into  a  national 
scandal  in  which  the  Republican  party  itself  would  play  a  minor 
role." 

On  the  other  hand,  this  explanation  of  the  Roosevelt  defeat 
is  answered  by  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  remarks: 

"The  charge  that  the  Democrats  of  North  Dakota  stole  the 
primaries  away  from  Roosevelt  and  gave  them  to  La  Follette  is 
not  plausible  in  \iew  of  the  figures  of  the  vote  as  printed.  The 
Republican  aggregate,  49,000,  is  about  that  to  be  expected  of 
North  Dakota  in  an  off  year.  In  1908  the  State  gave  President 
Taft  57,080,  but  usually  its  Republicans  turn  out  about  .">0,()00 
strong  at  the  polls.  North  Dakota's  total  popular  vote  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100,000." 

That  the  voters,  not  the  bosses,  shall  rule  the  Republican 
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party  is  the  lesson  from  Xorlh  Dakota,  as  read  by  the  Pro- 
j!:ressive  RepubUean,  pro-Roosevelt  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
Avhich  says: 

"The  individual  fortunes  of  Roosevelt,  La  FoUette,  and  Taft, 
as  men,  do  not  count  in  any  broad  analysis  of  the  Dakota 
primaries;    the  big,  sifrnificant,  and  nation-wide  fact  is  that  95 
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THE    SERENADER. 

■ — Donahcv  i:i  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dcahr. 

per  cent,  of  tne  Republicans  of  a  Rei)ublican  State  lia\('  cast 
their  ballots  against  the  policies  of  the  pi-esent  Republican 
Administration. 

'■Fi\e  Republicans  out  of  e\ery  100  in  North  Dakota  stand 
for  Taft  and  Taft  policies;  95  stand  against  them,  differing  only 
in  the  intensity  of  their  antagonism.  The  majority  prefer  La 
Follette's  radicalism;  the  remaind(T  prefer  Roosevelt's  less 
radical  stand. 

"After  such  an  emphatic  demonstration  of  the  Republican 
opinion  of  the  West,  can  any  boss-controlled  convention  defy 
the  plain  mandate  from  North  Dakota  to  nominate  at  C^hicago 
a  F*residential  candidate  who  can  win? 

"Can  a  5-per-cent. -popularity  candidate  be  nominated  at 
Chicago  without  conceding  that  political  bosses  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  Republican  supremacy  at  Washington  in  order  to  hold 
their  own  selfish  control  of  the  party  organization?" 

Most  of  the  Republican  papers,  however,  discuss  this  dramatic 
reappearance  of  Senator  La  Follette  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  in 
its  bearing  upon  Colonel  Roosevelt's  chances.  "Well,  the 
first  Presidential  primary  to  be  held  in  this  country  was  held 
yesterday,  and  the  Colonel  got  left,"  tersely  remarks  the  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  News  (Rep.),  and  the  Philadelphia  Inqnirci-  (Rep.) 
thinks  that  "the  outcome  in  North  Dakota  ought  to  show  to 
everylx)dy  the  utter  impossibility  of  making  a  successful  cam- 
paign for  Roosevelt."     The  Philadelphia  paper  goes  on  to  .say: 

"We  have  been  hearing  nothing  l)ul  the  cry  of  primari<'S  from 
Roo.sevelt.  (Jive  him  primaries  and  he  would  sweep  tlie  country 
before  him.  Well,  he  has  had  his  primaries,  and  in  a  State 
devoted  to  radicalism  and  insurgency,  too. 

"We  have  been  told  by  the  Roosevelt  managers  that  the 
people  were  just  "waiting  to  hear  the  bugle-call  for  Roosevelt; 
that  especially  would  the  so-called  'Progressives'  flock  to  him. 
jiut  the  lesson  taught  by  North  Dakota  is  that  the  'Progressives' 
arc  not  for  him  by  any  means." 

To  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.),  also,  "it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  Roosevelt  campaign  can  fail  to  be  injuriously 
affected  by  a  defeat  in  one  of  the  most  radical  of  Western  States." 
It  goes  on  to  say: 

."On   the  other  hand,  the  La  Follette  campaign  will  be  prest 


with  renewed  vigor  in  California  and  other  Western  States  on 
the  strength  of  the  North  Dakota  victory.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  La  Follette  following  will  be  enough  to  hold 
the  Convention  in  case  the  East  and  South  break  from  Taft. 

"One  thing  the  Dakota  fight  demonstrates — Senator  La 
Follette  has  shown  his  firm  purpose  to  hold  the  leadership  of 
the  aggressive  insurgent  wing  of  the  party,  and  to  fight  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  anybody  else  who  attempts  to  supplant  him.  There 
has  been  a  suspicion  from  the  beginning  that  hv  had  an  eye  on 
the  long  future.  It  is  not  at  all  sure  that  he  has  been  counting 
on  the  1912  convention  as  the  scene  of  his  triumph." 

"The  result  of  the  North  Dakota  primary  must  leave  a  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouths  of  the  former  La  Follette  managers  who 
deserted  the  Wisconsin  Senator  on  the  ground  that  he  was  'too 
sick'  to  run,"  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  whose 
Washington  correspondent  gives  these  reasons  for  the  Colonel's 
impopularity  in  the  State  Avhere  he  won  his  spurs  as  a  rancher: 

"Some  of  tho.se  in  close  touch  with  conditions  in  North 
Dakota  have  all  along  insisted  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  coidd  not 
carry  the  State  in  a  primary  election  and  have  furnished  reasons 
for  their  belief — reasons  which  command  much  more  respect 
to-day  than  they  did  twentj^-four  hours  ago.  They  have 
asserted  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  support  of  George 
W,  Perkins  would  be  fatal  to  the  Roosevelt  boom  in  North 
Dakota,  even  if  it  were  not  very  generally  believed  that  JMr. 
Perkins  was  actually  financing  the  Colonel's  campaign.  There 
is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  Avhere  the  Harvester  Trust  is  so 
cordially  hated  as  in  North  Dakota,  and  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  even  four  years  ago,  did  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to 
convince  the  voters  that  the  failure  of  his  Administrati(,n  to 
I)rosecute  that  Trust,  in  the  light  of  the  report  of  Special  Assistant 
Attorne.\'-Ceneral  Townsend,  was  reconcilable  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's i)r()fessions  of  'a  square  deal,'  It  has  been 
further  asserted  that  as  soon  as  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota 
became  aware  that  Colonel  Roose^'elt  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Canadian  reciprocity  his  defeat  would  be  insured,  and  that  the 
Colonel  W(jul(l  suffer  far  more  than  President  Taft  from  such 
espousal,  for  the  reason  tluit  Mr.  Taft's  advocacy  of  this  bitterly 
opposed  policy  was  open  and  aboveboard,  and  that,  while  Mr, 
Roosevelt's  was  not  less  so,  his  political  lieutenants  created  the 
impression  thfxt  it  was  not,  by  attacking  the  President  for  ad- 


ANOTHER    MAN'.S    HAT    WAS    IN    THE    KING, 

(P,  .S. — There  was  a  brick  in  the  lial.) 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

vocating   rcci|)r()city   and    by    their   silence   implying    that    Mr. 
Roose\('lt   had  not  advocated  it." 

That  both  Taft  and  Roosevelt  should  retire  from  the  race  and 
make  way  for  a  man  like  Suprem«!  Court  Justice  Hughes,  who 
could  unite  the  warring  elements  of  the  party,  is  the  lesson  of 
the    North    Dakota    vote    as    interpreted    by    the    Progressive 
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Republican  New  York  Press.     Discounting  La  FoUette  as  un- 
able to  caiTV  the  East,  The  Press  says: 

"The  North  Dakota  Republicans,  voting  to  recall  Mr.  Taft 
from  the  White  House,  at  the  same  time  voted  as  well  to  recall 
Colonel  Roosevelt  from  his  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomination 

"Mr.  Taft,  shown  by  the  North  Dakota  results  to  be  not  even 
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WHERE    WE    STAND    JUST    AT    PRESENT. 

— Westeiman  in  the  Columhns  Ohio  Sifilc  Journal. 

in  the  minds  of  Western  voters,  is  thereby  disqualified  as  a 
strong  candidate.  Senator  La  FoUette,  strong  in  North  Dakota 
and  ])erhaps  in  the  other  Dakota  and  Minnesota  as  well  as  in 
Ills  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  but  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  East, 
is  likewise  disqualified.  Equally  disqualified  is  Colonel  Roose- 
\-elt,  whose  candidacy  has  just  now  collapsed  in  the  very  territory 
— of  the  Progressive,  Rough  Rider  West — where,  above  all 
other  territory,  he  counted  upon  being  able  to  give  a  dazzling 
demonstration  of  his  strength 

"North  Dakota  is  now  a  live  wire  running  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States  for  the  elimination  of  the  principal 
two  candidates  whose  personal  warfare,  waged  with  bitter  hatred 
by  the  faction  of  each,  spells  wreck  and  ruin  for  the  Republican 
party  in  November — wreck  and  ruin  if  the  Taft  faction  desper- 
ately persists  in  the  effort  to  nominate  the  President  to  be 
slaughtered  at  the  polls  by  the  ('olonel's  faction  and  if  the 
Roosevelt  faction  desperately  persists  in  the  effort  to  nominate  the 
Colonel  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  polls  by  the  President's  faction. 

"Yet  it  is  not  too  late  to  sa^■e  the  party  from  such  dire  predica- 
ment. Mr.  Taft  can  remove  personal  grievance  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  avenge  and  the  Colonel  can  dissipate  the  hatred  of  the 
Taft  supporters  for  him  with  both  of  those  candidates  taking 
themselves  out  of  the  contest  for  nomination  and  permitting  the 
party  to  reunite  upon  some  compromise  nominee  who,  able  to 
poll  Taft  \otes,  Roosevelt  votes.  La  FoUette  votes,  and  all 
Ilepubiican  \'otes,  can  es(!ape  the  Harrison  fate  of  twenty  years 
ago  and  win  Congress  and  the  White  House  for  the  continuation, 
in  the  conduct  of  th<'  (lovernment,  of  Republican  principles  and 
policies. " 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  New  York 
Tinun  that  rumors  are  circulating  in  Washington  of  a  "secret" 
Hughes  boom,  in  connection  with  which  the  names  of  WiUiam 
liarne^,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Senator  Boies  Penrose  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  mentioned. 

"The  Republican  party  is  surely  wallowing  in  a  Slough  of 
Despond,"  (theerfuUy  excjlaims  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  which 
goes  on  to  say: 

"There  .is  no  pity  in  tiie  hearts  of  the  people  as  they  gaze 
upon  th<'  suicidal  strife.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  a  |)arty  of  which  they  are  sick  and  tiif  d.  a  party  that  has 
outlived  its  usefulness." 


EFFECT  OF   DR.  WILEY'S   EXIT 

THAT  ANY  MAN  who  is  in  public  office  very  long  is 
certain  to  create  a  large  and  active  number  of  enemies 
is  a  settled  principle  in  American  poUtics.  Much  is 
made  clear,  therefore,  by  the  mere  statement  that  Dr.  Wiley 
has  been  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
twenty-nine  years  and  Secretary  Wilson  has  been  head  of  the 
Department  fifteen  years.  Dr.  Wiley  goes,  Secretary  Wilson 
stays,  and  the  only  wonder  in  many  editorial  minds  is  that 
something  of  the  kind  hasn't  happened  before.  True,  most 
of  the  press  .seem  to  think  that  the  wrong  one  of  the  two  left 
the  (lOvernment  service,  but  no  one  ventures  to  hint  that  both 
should  stay.  Secretary  Wilson's  term  of  office,  breaking  all 
records  for  service  in  the  Cabinet,  has  been  a  time  of  almost 
miraculous  advance  in  American  agriculture,  as  even  his  critics 
admit,  and  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  (Dem.),  which  has  a 
high  opinion  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  deeply  regrets  his  loss,  is  never- 
theless constrained  to  add  that  "if  the  situation  in  the  Depart- 
ment had  become  so  tense  that  Secretary  Wilson,  the  head  of 
the  Department,  or  Dr.  Wiley,  one  of  his  subordinates,  had  to 
go,  we  would  prefer  to  have  Wilson  remain."  Several  Wash- 
ington correspondents  of  Republican  newspapers  are  careful 
to  point  out  that  Dr.  Wiley's  age,  G8,  his  salary,  only  .$5, ()()(), 
and  his  recent  marriage  are  of  themselves  sufficient  reasons 
for  his  retirement  at  this  time.  They  remind  us  of  the 
President's  exprest  regret  at  losing  his  Chief  Chemist,  and  of 
his  hearty  exoneration  of  him  last  summer.  But  none  of  these 
things  seem  of  sufficient  weight  with  most  of  the  editors  to 
keep  them  from  joining  a  newspaper  chorus  which  is  loudly 
calling  for  that  long-promised  "shake-up"  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  the  retirement  of  its  head,  and  which 
sees  in  the  resignation  of  Wile}'  a  serious  blow  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Taft  Administration. 

The  anti-Taf  t  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  of  course  In'  no 
means  loath  to  find  in  the  W^iley  case  a  fresh  issue  with  which 
to  weaken  the  President  in  his  contest  for  renomination  and  re- 
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— R<Tr.vmiui  in  tlie  Washington  Star. 

election.  It  is  ."another  of  liis  mistakes,"  declai-es  the  Balti- 
more Sun  (Ind.),  which  adds  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  for 
President  Taft  "to  have  .sent  Secretary  Wilson  and  his  whole 
kitchen  cabinet  of  subordinates  about  their  business  than  by 
accej)ting  Wiley's  resignatit)n  to  arm  iiis  Progressive  enemies  in 
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the  Democratic  and  Republican  camps  with  another  effective 
campaign  slogan,  to  add  to  those  which  he  furnished  by  the 
Pinchot  controversy  and  a  long  line  of  other  blunders,  for  the 
perpetration  of  which  he  seems  to  have  a  special  genius."  The 
retirement  of  Dr.  Wiley  "is  another  blot  on  the  Taft  regime," 
asserts  the  pro-Roosevelt  Pittsburg  Leader,  and  the  Administra- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Prog.  Rep.),  will 
now  ''face  a  flaming  public  indignation.  '  The  New  York  Press 
(Prog.  Rep.)  and  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  see  almost  cer- 
tain political  danger  for  the  President  in  the  situation.    And.  as 

the  Xewark  Xews   (Ind.)   thinks,  

it  is  all  because  Mr.  Taft,  like 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "Vampire" 
lad.v,  "could  not  understand." 
He  "is  verv  sorrv — but — 


"The  President  is  not  sorry 
enough  to  do  what  ought  to  be 
done  if  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  to  be  eft'ectively  cleaned 
up.  The  administration  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act  is  hampered 
by  a  bad  case  of  demoralization. 
It  was  this  demoralization  which 
the  Administration  could  not  af- 
ford to  keep,  if  it  had  only  under- 
stood the  true  situation,  or  taken 
the  proper  way  to  understand  it. 

"We  prefer  to  think  that  poli- 
tics has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Taffs  half-hearted  attitude 
toward  the  Wilson-Wiley-Mc- 
Cabe  imbroglio.  We  prefer  to 
explain  it  by  the  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  public  needs  and 
expectations  which  is  the  most 
salient  feature  of  his  career  as 
President.  And  the  l)est  proof 
that  we  are  right  is  that  the  loss 
of  Dr.  Wiley's  services  is  a  blow 
desperately  serious  to  Mr.  Taft's 
political  prestige." 

What  is  President  Taft  going  to 
do  about  it?    Appoint  as  successor 
to  Dr.  Wiley  a  man  of  high  scien- 
tific attainments  and  possest  with  - 
zeal  for  the    proper   enforcement 

of  the  Pure  Food  Law,  say  a  number  of  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents, and  they  mention  names  of  prominent  chemists  and 
pure-food  experts.  But  what  good  will  this  do?  persists  the 
Providence  Journal   (Ind.) — 


"The  new  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  will  either  serve 
the  bureaucrats  who  have  triumphed  in  the  enormous  under- 
taking of  wearing  out  Dr.  Wiley,  or  his  tenure  will  be  brief.  In 
either  case  the  publir-  interests  will  be  inadequately  served  and 
the  Pure  Food  Law  liouted." 

The  President  must  bring  about  as  soon  as  pos.sible  a  "  thor- 
ough reorganization  of  the  management  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  particularly  witii  reference  to  food-law  administra- 
tion," insists  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  its  command.  Things  in  the  Department,  it  notes, 
ha\e  slipt  back  into  the  old  rut  they  followed  prior  to  Secretary 
Wilson's  "rebuke  from  President  Taft."  The  "impossible 
conditions"  which  now  prevail  in  food-law  administration  will 
not  be  tolerated  "indefinitely."  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
scores  "the  objectionable  methods  of  officials  influential  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Department  and  the  wholly  illegal  and  dubious 
character  of  the  present  organization,"  and  continues: 

"The  time  has  come  when  President  Taft  must  personally 
interpo.se  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs.  This  has 
been  expected  ever  since  last  autumn,  when  the  Executive 
openly  admitted  the  need  of  drastic  reorganization  in  the  De- 
partment.    There  was  some  warrant  then  for  a  delay  that  would 


give  Congress  time  to  act,  but  Congress  has  since  then  proved 
indisposed  to  take  the  necessary  trouble  and  incur  the  necessary 
odium  involved  in  making  the  changes  that  are  desired.  . 
It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Taft  thinks  of  deferring  action  until  after 
the  election.  That  will  be  a  piece  of  political  unwisdom  which 
can  be  compared  only  with  his  former  refusal  to  reorganize  ilie 
Department  of  the  Interior." 

Many  of  the  host  of  editors  calling  for  this  reorganization 
come  more  or  less  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should 
begin  by  "permitting  Secretary  Wilson  to  resign."  Collier's 
Weekly  is  making  a  crusade  against  him  which  it  fervently  hopes 

will  end  in  his  joining  ex-Secre- 
tary Ballinger  in  private  life.  It 
characterizes  the  history  ©f  Sec- 
retary Wilson's  Department  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  as 

"a  history  of  scandals,  some  of 
them  involving  criminal  conduct 
on  the  part  of  high  officials.  A 
few  have  led  to  convictions  and 
a  few  others  to  displacements. 
Others  have  brought  about  only 
renewed  indorsements.  Untrust- 
worthy officials  have  been  reta.ined 
and  defended.  Many  good  men 
have  been  dismissed;  others  have 
been  persecuted.  The  public  has 
borne  the  ultimate  burden  in 
lax    administration  and   wasteful 

expenditure 

"Six  years  ago  the  Pure  Food 
Law  was  enacted.  Since  that  time 
1  here  has  been  a  series  of  attempts, 
directly  aided  l)y  Secretary  Wil- 
son, (()  nullify  this  law 

'  ■  ( )ur  readers  will  remember  the 
feeble  part  he  played  in  the  Bal- 
linger case.  In  t  he  Everglades  case 
it  has  been  shown  that  he  detached 
parties  of  so-called  scientific  ex- 
perts to  assist  (Congressmen  in  the 
holding  of  political  meetings  de- 
signed to  advance  their  own  for- 
tunes, paying  these  experts  out  of 
Government  funds.  He  permitted 
the  suppression  of  a  circular  re- 
garding the  character  of  the  Ever- 
glades. He  has  maintained  upon 
the  rolls  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  years  at  a  time,  thousands 
of  unnecessary  correspondents.  Interests  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  of  whisky  and  other  products  have  constantly 
resorted  to  political  pressure  to  get  what  they  wanted  at  the 
Department.  In  negotiations  with  (Vjngress,  Secretary  Wilson 
has  lent  himself  to  the  use  of  subterfuges,  a  notable  example 
being  seen  in  the  joker  whereby  the  power  of  the  Solicitor's 
office  was  enormously  extended  without  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  Congress  generally.  The  Department  is  badly  organized,  full 
of  incompetence,  subject  to  political  influence,  unwilling  to 
enforce  the  Pure  Food  Law,  extravagant,  reluctant  to  remedy 
<'vils.  Secretary  Wilson  has  been  undisturb<'d  in  his  manage- 
ment, and  has  been  supplied  with  ample  funds  and  authority. 
He  has  appointed  his  principal  subordinates  and  directed  their 
development.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  improvement.  He 
should  go." 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
Secretary  Wilson's  administration  of  his  Department,  and  who 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  relief  upon  seeing  the  (^hief  Chemist  step 
down.  The  Salt  Lake  Herald- Re  publican  (Rep.)  concedes  Dr. 
Wiley's  zeal,  energy,  and  ability,  but  objects  to  his  methods  and 
"autocratic  policies,"  and  remarks: 

"He  was  the  cause  of  constant  friction  in  the  Department 
and  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  he  has  retired. 

"If  Dr.  Wiley  wants  to  learn  just  how  much  difference  his 
resignation  will  make,  let  him  walk  to  the  Potomac  and  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  water,  then  withdraw  it.  If  it  leaves  a  hole 
in  the  water,  then  he  may  consider  his  services  to  have  been 
indispensable  and  wait  with  bated  breath  for  the  whole  super- 
structure of  government  to  topple  with  a  crash." 


u^jm 


DR.    WILEY    H.\S    RESIGNED! 

— Plaschike  in  the  Louisville  Post. 
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THE  VIRGINIA  COURT   MASSACRE 

THE  MURDER  of  a  whole  court  while  in  session  at  Hills- 
ville,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  ^Mountains  of  southern  Virginia, 
has  not  merely  startled  and  horrified  a  nation  somewhat 
seasoned  to  spectacular  crimes  of  violence,  and  applied  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  the  opponents  of  the  judicial  recall,  but  has  notified 
us  that  we  have  on  our  hands  another  na- 
tional problem  of  no  mean  magnitude — the 
problem  of  bringing  the  ."3,000,000  isolated 
inhabitants  of  our  southern  mountains  back 
into  the  procession  of  progress  and  ci\ilization 
from  which  they  have  been  separated  for 
generations.  When  Judge  Thornton  L.  Mas- 
sie  sentenced  Floyd  Allen  to  a  j'ear  in  the 
penitentiary  for  violently  attacking  officers  of 
the  law  and  releasing  a  prisoner  whom  they 
had  arrested,  the  sentence  Avas  received  with 
a  volley  of  pistol-shots  from  the  sentenced 
man  and  from  twenty  of  his  relatives  and 
retainers  in  the  court-room.  In  less  than  a 
minute  200  shots  had  l^'cn  fired,  the  judge, 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  the  sheriff  lay 
dead,  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  several  of 
the  jurors  were  suffering  from  bullet  wounds, 
and  the  murderers  had  swung  onto  their 
horses  and  headed  into  the  mountains.  Floyd 
Allen,  wounded  in  the  court-room,  was  cap- 
tured the  next  day,  together  Avith  his  son 
Victor  and  two  other  members  of  his  clan; 
while  posses  are  trailing  the  others  in  the 
mountains. 

It  has  been  a  boast  of  the  Aliens,  according 
to  the  dispatches,  that  no  member  of  the  family  has  ever  been  in 
jail,  altho  several  of  them  hav^e  at  different  times  been  tried  and 
convicted  for  crimes  of  violence ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
anticipate  that  in  the  case  of  Floyd  Allen  a  prison  sentence  would 
not  be  received  with  acquiescence.  But  the  court  did  not  waver  or 
hesitate  in  the  execution  of  its  sworn  duty.  Only  the  day  before 
his  death,  reports  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Judge  Massie  rejected 
the  suggestion  of  his  friends  that  he  carry  a  revolver  while  sitting 
in  this  case,  remarking:     "Ratiier  than  indicate  a  fear  of  law- 


HIS    COURAGE    COST   HIM    HIS    LIFE. 

Judge  Thornton   L.   Massie. 


breakers  by  sitting  on  the  bench  with  a  weapon  in  my  pocket 
I  prefer  to  be  killed  in  the  administration  of  justice." 

Many  papers  use  this  Hillsville  tragedy  as  a  text  for  their  de- 
nunciations of  the  recall  of  judges  and  the  recall  of  judicial  de- 
cisions. "If  it  shall  have  a  sobering  effect  upon  some  of  the 
anarchistic  tendencies  of  the  time  the  sacrifice  will  not  have  been 
in  vain,"  remarks  the  Charleston  Xeica  and  Courier,  which 
goes  on  to  say:  '.'Between  the  recall  of  judges 
by  ballot  and  the  recall  of  judges  by  bullets 
there  is  but  a  step,  and  a  short  step  at  that." 
The  crime  of  these  mountaineers,  says  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  "is  the  recall 
dri\en  to  a  logical  ultimate";  and  the  Atlanta 
Con.stititlion  suggests  that  "perhaps  their 
methods  were  only  a  little  ahead  of  the 
limes."  "The  spirit  which  prompted  them 
was  that  which  underlies  the  demand  for  the 
recall."  believes  the  New  York  Times,  and 
the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  commends  '"this  il- 
lustration of  the  recall  in  actual  operation" 
to  "the  sober  thought  of  every  American 
citizen."  Even  farther  goes  the  Macon  Teh- 
fjraph,  which  observes  that  "the  agitation  in 
high  quarters  for  the  '  recall '  of  judges,  and  the 
nullification  of  their  judgments  and  verdicts, 
bore  its  first-fruits  in  Virginia  on  Thursday." 
And  in  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read: 

"Altho  this  recall  both  of  the  judge  and 
his  decision  was  accomplished  with  extra-legal 
haste,  what  advocate  of  popular  correction  of 
the  errors  of  our  tribunals  will  object  to  haste? 
Moreover,  there  are  several  considerations  in 
its  favor.  It  was  effected  without  the  cost  to 
t  he  State  of  a  general  election  and  without  trouble  to  the  electors 
except  to  those  who  descended  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
And  shocking  as  it  may  seem  to  poi-sons  with  old-fashioned  notions 
about  the  courts,  it  Avill  probably  not  have  the  unfortunate  effect 
upon  their  independence  that  some  opponents  predict  of  the  less 
sanguinary  kind  of  recall.  Brave  men  will  continue  to  be  found 
who  will  sit  in  the  seat  of  Judge  Massie  and  fill  the  i)lace  of 
Prosecuting  Attorney  Foster  and  administer  the  law  in  the  face 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  theory  of  justice." 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  vigorous  protestants  against 
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this  effort  to  relate  the  Hillsville  atrocity  to  political  theories  of 
which  the  mountaineers  had  presumably  never  even  heard, 
we  find  even  papers  like  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch,  the 
Chicago  Ercning  Post,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  are 
firmly  opposed  to  the  judicial  recall.     Says  the  Chicago  paper: 

'"We  ourselves  have  criticized  the  judicial  recall  repeatedly, 
but  we  draw  the  line  at  such  wald  sopliistrj'  as  this.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Mountain  affair  was  a  disgraceful  outbreak  of  anarchj-. 
It  was  an  organized  raid  for  the  rescue  of  a  prisoner.  The 
ordinary-  man  who  is  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  about  the 
judicial  recall  can  only  feel,  when  he  reads  arguments  like  that 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  somebody  is  'trying  to  put 
something  over'  upon  him.  From  being  a  party,  overt  or 
t'overt.  to  that  sort  of  thing  The  Evening  Post  begs  to  be  excused." 

"The  event  and  the  desperate  men  concerned  in  it  are  to  be 
treated,  not  as  proof  of  the  evils  of  modern  notions,  but  as  pure 
sur\'ivals  of  barbarism."  says  the  New  York  paper  of  the  same 
name.     And  in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
we  read: 

■"The  psychology  of  the  Aliens  is  simply 
that  of  unbridled  individualism,  setting  itself 
above  all  social  control.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  frontier  and  mountain  environ- 
ment, wherein  each  man  makes  his  own  laws 
and  executes  them  by  brute  force.  And 
partly  it  is  attributable  to  the  isolation  and 
interdependence  of  a  clan.  The  border  raids 
and  reprisals  in  Scotland's  history  show  to 
Avhat  ferocious  lengths  this  anarchy  of  indi- 
vidual libertj-  can  go.  It  is  a  survival  of  the 
•clan  feeling."  . 

It  is  "outrageous  casuistry,"  says  the  New 
York  Press,  to  use  this  crime  as  a  general 
political  argument.  But  if  it  is  so  to  be  used, 
says  the  Chicago  Socialist,  "the  action  of  the 
Virginia  outlaws  can  more  properly  be  com- 
pared with  the  minority  control  exercised 
over  judges  by  big  business  interests,  which 
proceed  to  immediately  assassinate  any  judge 
2K)litically,  if  he  does  not  render  decisions 
according  to  their  wishes."  To  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  crime  of  the  Aliens  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  modern  radical  tendencies,  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  replies: 

"These  Virginian  and  Kentuckian  and  Tennessean  outlaws 
are  the  most  zealous  and  earnest  conservatives  in  the  world. 
They  regulate  their  lives  by  immemorial  custom.  To  them 
all  'book-l'arnin'  '  means  revolution  and  subversion.  We  can 
testify  that  they  once  made  their  preparations  to  shoot  a 
^oung  man  who  told  them  of  the  wonders  of  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago." 

"Our  contemporary  ancestors, "  is  the  brilliant  phrase  with 
which  one  writer  has  described  these  people.  Persons  who  have 
studied  their  needs  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live 
agree  that  i-solation,  the  lack  of  profitable  employment,  and  the 
absence  of  all  forms  of  innocent  amusement  have  produced 
mental  degeneracy  and  a  sort  of  savagery.  "There  are  but 
two  remedies  for  such  a  situation  as  this,  and  they  are — education 
and  extermination,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  continues: 

"With  many  of  the  individuals  the  latter  is  the  only  remedy. 
Men  and  races  alike,  when  they  defy  civilization,  must  die. 
The  mountaineers  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  North  Caro- 
lina, Uke  the  red  Indians  and  the  South-African  Boers,  must 
learn  this  lesson." 

As  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  sees  it,  "the  railroad,  the 
paper,  the  church,  and  the  little  red  schoolhouse  alone  can  teach 
such  men  that  society  will  protect  itself  from  individual  license; 
that  it  demands  service,  and  will  in  return  give  protection  and 
service  beyond  what  any  soul  can  hope  to  win  by  violence  and 
fear." 


S' 


THE  PUBLICS  RIGHT    TO  COAL 

CIENTISTS  who  have  been  assuring  us  that  there  will 
be  no  coal  shortage  for  a  thousand  years  forgot  to  take 
account  of  the  human  element  in  the  problem,  an  element 
that  is  very  much  to  the  fore  in  the  news  reports  of  all  coal- 
producing  countries  just  now.  The  coal  is  there,  just  as  the 
geologists  reckon,  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  it  stays 
there,  unless  miners  and  operators  can  get  together  on  the  wage 
question.  "Must  we  starve  and  freeze  because  some  workmen 
and  employers  can  not  agree?"  angrily  asked  one  British  paper 
on  the  eve  of  their  coal  strike,  and  the  answer  over  there  seemed 
to  be  given  in  the  affirmative.  Our  press  are  making  much  the 
same  inquiry,  tho  they  have  more  hope  that  our  coal  dispute 
will  be  adjusted  without  a  strike.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
evident  a  good  deal  of  "pernicious  rigidity,"  as  the  Albany 
Journal  calls  it,  in  the  attitude  of  both  sides. 
Is  this  the  program  they  offer  us,  asks  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard — "a  monopoly  of 
anthracite  in  the  hands  of  the  operators;  a 
monopoly  of  labor  in  the  hands  of  the  an- 
thracite miners;  and  the  consumer  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstones?"  We  are 
reminded  that  New  Y'ork  City  alone  uses 
10,000,000  tons  of  anthracite,  and  8,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  yearly.  Both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  workers  may  be 
called  out  next  week.  Such  "wickedness," 
cries  the  New  York  Herald,  is  "unthink- 
able!" There  is  no  excuse  for  a  strike,  ex- 
claim other  papers,  which  remind  us  that  the 
strike  of  1902  cost  the  country  more  than 
•1100,000,000.  "The  public  has  rights," 
and  both  miners  and  operators,  thinks  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  should  remember 
that  public  sentiment  can  not  be  disre- 
garded. If  they  can  not  get  together  and 
settle  it,  then  the  people  will  step  in,  they 
are  warned  by  other  dailies,  and  their  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  rumors  of  possible 
Presidential  intervention,  and  to  the  several  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  with  a  view  toward  preventing 
a  strike. 

Despite  a  wide-spread  effort  to  be  impartial,  there  is  an 
evident  impatience  in  some  quarters  with  the  miners  for  object- 
ing to  a  nmewal  of  the  agreement  which  has  kept  peace  in  the 
Pennsylvania  antlu-acite  fields  since  1903.  There  is  also  some 
inclination  to  justify  the  anthracite  operators  in  refusing  to 
recognize  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  far  greater 
part  of  whose  membership  is  made  up  of  soft-coal  miners.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  point  in  the  operators'  refusal  to  consider 
the  nine  demands  outlined  in  these  pages  two  weeks  ago,  is 
considered  "vulnerable,"  even  by  some  of  the  "capitahst" 
press.  The  employers  say:  "It  is  out  of  the  question  for  the 
operators  to  advance  wages  unless  they  can  in  some  way  realize 
from  th(;  sale  of  coal  produced  a  sum  equal  to  the  increase  of 
wages."  The  New  York  Commercial  hastens  to  agree  and  adds 
that  since  the  consumer  always  pays  the  wages,  "labor  in  other 
fields  will  pay  most  of  the  added  wages  of  the  miners."  Not 
necessarily,  replies  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

"for  there  is  the  alternative!  of  some  reduction  in  the  profits 
of  the  coal  companies,  which  have  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the 
anthracite  field  and  secure  profits  that  can  not  be  regarded  as  by 
any  means  an  'irreducible  minimum.'  A  coal  strike,  as  the 
result  of  the  rejection  of  these  demands,  would  be  without  excuse 
and  would  arouse  public  wrath  instead  of  sympathy.  An 
advance  in  th(!  price  of  coal  as  the  result  of  an  increase  of  wages 
under  all  the  circumstances  would  be  only  less  intolerable." 


I'KOTEST. 

Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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The  "rapacity"  of  tke  eoal-baroins  has,  in  the  Minneapolis 
Journal's  opinion,  ^'eontributed  more  to  the  spread  of  public- 
ownership  sentiment  than  any  other  one  agency  in  the  country." 
Sooner  or  later,  observes  the  New  York  Journal,  all  these  mat- 
ters must  be  "ma^e  the  affair  of  government  and  of  the  whole 
people "—"  meanwhile,  may  the  giant  of  the  coal-mines  win  his 
fight  if  it  is  forced  upon  him!" 

Strike  or  no  strike,  a  temporary  cessation  of  work  in  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  fields  is  predicted  for  the  first  few 
days  or  weeks  following  April  1.  This  would  come  about 
automatically  through  the  expiry  of  existing  wage-agreements 
on  that  date. 

The  ease  of  the  170,000  anthracite  -  workers  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  presented  in  our  issue  of  the  16th.  Soft- 
eoal  miners  and  operators  of  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana  have  also  been  carrying  on  a  series  of 
■conferences,  the  ■chief  bone  of  <^ontention  being  the  present 
wage  of  95  cents  per  ton.  The  <'mployers  wish  to  reduce  it 
to  85  eents,  and  the  miners  insist  on  having  it  raised  to  .$1.05. 
In  this  district  there  are  some  200,000  soft-coal  miners,  and 
nearly  100,000  more  would  suspend  work  with  them  because  of 
wag<^agTieements  l>ased  on  their.s.  Thus,  if  work  stops  in  both 
anthracite  and  bituminou.s  fields,  there  will  be  precipitated,  as 
the  New  York  Coal  Age  points  out,  "the  largest  industrial  sus- 
pension in  the  history  of  the  country."  To  the  half-million 
miners  must  be  added  "more  than  twice  this  number  of  men" 
indinflly  affef-;ted  "through  the  curtailment  in  fuel  supplies, 
and  consequent  restriction  of  operation.s  at  steam-plants." 
As  this  trade  journal  figures  it,  there  would  be  a  total  fuel- 
shortage  of  -40  fxr  cent.,  and  "what  the  effect  of  a  f(>rc<'d 
reduction  in  fuel-fonsumplion  of  40  per  cent,  will  be  on  the 
industrial  world  remains  to  be  seen."  This  j)aper  does  not 
believe  such  a  national  strike  likely,  l)Ut  if  it  does  eome,  the 
public  "must  eventually  pay  the  enormou.s  bill." 


AN  INDIRECT  DIRECT  TAX 

CERTAIN  PREDICTIONS  of  a  "short  shrift"  and 
"decent  but  deep  interment"  for  the  Democratic  E.xcise- 
Tax  Bill,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  need  revision,  tliink 
advocates  of  this  measure,  and  they  point  Avith  no  small  degree 
of  confidence  to  irs  passage  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  250  to  40, 
to  its  acceptance  bj-  two-thirds  of  the  Republican  Representa- 
tives who  voted,  and  to  its  generally  expected  victory  in  the 
Senate.  President  Taft,  they  admit,  may  veto  the  bill,  but  in 
that  case  it  will  put  him  "in  a  hole"  and  "hamper  him  sadly 
if  he  is  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Presidency  next  Novem- 
ber." But  should  it  get  safely  by  the  President,  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  at  least,  is  confident  that  it  wiU  be  sustained  by 
the  courts.  The  six-to-one  majority  given  this  bill  in  the  House- 
is  significant  to  the  New  York  Evening  Pout  (Ind.)  of  the 
strength  of  "  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  the  policy  it  embodies.'" 
But  it  is  not  "the  policy  it  embodies"  that  worries  critics  of  the 
Underwood  measure.  There  are  good  arguments  for  and  against 
an  income^  tax,  they  say,  but  to  advocate  one  under  the  guise  of 
a  nominal  excise  bill,  is  "an  attempt  to  evade  the  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,"  an  unworthj-  piece  of  ""legislative 
quibbling." 

When  the  majority  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit  teo 
decided  to  put  sugar  on  the  free  list,  they  saw,  according  to  their 
report,  that  the  revenue  lost,  about  .¥.52,()()().()()(),  must  .somehow 
be  made  up.  The  committee  favored  an  incom(>-tax  law,  but 
did  not  report  in  favor  of  one  for  these  two  reasons: 

"Pirst^Because  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  a  general 
income-tax  law  unccmstitutional  for  lack  of  apportionment,  and 
proN'ision  has  l)een  made  wlicrel).\'  the  States  are  now  consider- 
ing the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  |)roi)()sed  Sixteentii 
.\mendment  to  the  Constitution  giving  Congress  undisputt'd 
authority  to  impose  such  a  general  tax. 

"Second — Because  through  tlic  decision  of  tli<-  Supreme  Court 
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in  upholding  the  constitutionalitj^  of  the  existing  Corporation 
Tax  Law  the  committee  has  conceived  the  idea  of  extending 
its  provisions  as  proposed,  and  to  obtain  in  this  way  the  practical 
results  of  an  income-tax  law  without  ^•iolating  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  rejecting  the  Income  Tax  Law  of  1894." 

The  committee,  then,  simply  decided  to  extend  the  present 
Corporation  Tax  Law  to  individuals  and  copartnerships,  taxing 
the  net  incomes  over 
and  above  $5,000  an- 
nually at  1  per  cent. 
This,  it  is  estimated, 
would  bring  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  about 
SGO.000,000  a  year. 
The  term  "business" 
is  held  "to  embrace 
e^'erything  about  which 
a  person  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  all  activ- 
ities which  occupy  the 
time,  attention,  and 
labor  of  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  livelihood  or 
profit."  With  its  scope 
so  define,  the  commit- 
tee argues,  this  bill 
"will  accomplish  in  the 
main  all  the  purposes 
of  a  general  income-tax 
law  and  at  the  same 
time  escape  the  disap- 
proval of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  it  keeps  well 
within  the  principles 
laid  down  by  that  court 
in  sustaining  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Cor- 
poration    Tax     Law." 

The  enactment  of  this  measure,  accompanying  the  abolition  of 
tariff  duties  on  sugar,  it  is  maintained,  will  "  bring  relief  to  all  " 
from  the  pressure  of  high  prices  and  shift  the  burden  of  taxation 
to  the  shoulders  of  those  most  able  to  bear  it. 

The  argument  for  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill  is  thus 
summed  up  by  the  Ncav  York  World,  one  of  the  Democratic 
newspapers  strongly  supporting  it: 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  upheld  taxes  on  ' business, 
privileges,  and  employments'  as  excise  taxes  which  need  not  be 
apportioned  according  to  population. 

"Such  are  the  present  taxes  on  corporate  business  as  measured 
by  income 

"And  by  the  same  reasoning,  such  will  doubtless  be  held  to 
be  the  proposed  taxes  as  they  fall  upon  whatever  may  be  con- 
strued as  a  'business'  or  'privilege,'  or  'employment.'" 

Regular  Republican  editors,  as  might  be  expected,  see  little  but 
"politics"  in  this  Democratic  measure,  and  on  looking  through 
the  columns  of  such  papers  as  the  Albany  Journal,  Boston 
Advertiser  and  Transcript,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  Philadelphia 
Press,  we  •find  the  New  York  Tribune  by  no  means  alone  in  its 
belief  that  this  is  "another  Undenvood  'gold  brick,'"  a  tax 
V meant  to  fall  still-bom,"  "not  a  tax  for  revenue,  but  a  tax  solely 
for  the  promotion  of  peanut  polities."  Other  papers,  generally 
more  inclined  to  speak  well  of  Mr.  Underwood,  such  as  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  Commercial,  Journal  of  Commerce,  and 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.j,  join  in  this  chorus  of  dispraise. 
The  New  York  Sun's  (Ind.)  vigorous  attempt  to  prove  this  new 
enterprise  in  Federal  taxation  "an  evasion  and  a  subterfuge  and 
quibble  "  includes  nearly  all  the  arguments  offered  against  it 
in  Congress  and  in  the  press.     The  Sun  says,  in  part; 


NOT    DISCUSSING    THE    PKESiUENCY. 

Mr.   Bryan's  attitude  toward  the  Harmon   l)ooin   makes  it  likely  that  the  weather  was 
the  main  topic  at  thi.s  luncheon  in  Cincinnati  a  few  days  ago. 


"An  evasion,  because  it  is  confessedly  an  attempt  to  avoid 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  against  the  constitutionaUtj-  of 
an  income  tax  and  to  establish  a  system  of  taxation  which  would 
run  counter  to  the  court's  decision  if  the  proposed  tax  were 
nominally  what  it  really  is.  The  broad  question  of  the  expe- 
diency of  the  income  tax  as  a  source  of  Federal  revenue  admits  of 
good  arguments  for  and  against;  but  in  view  of  its  far-reaching 
effect   ui)on   the   future   revenue   policy   of   the   United   States 

Ciovernment,  it  ought 
to  be  settled  on  its 
merits,  in  the  open, 
under  the  warrant  of 
such  directly  conferred 
power  as  is  contem- 
plated by  the  pending 
amendment. 

"It  is  a  .subterfuge 
and  a  quibble  because 
it  attempts  to  attach 
this  personal-income 
tax  to  the  corporation- 
(>.xeise  tax  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has 
held  to  be  constitu- 
tional. There  might  be 
respectable  reasons  for 
extending  that  excise 
tax  to  firms  and  part- 
nerships and  concerns 
imincorporated  but  do- 
ing exactly  the  same 
sort  of  business,  and 
business  on  the  same 
scale  of  magnitude,  as 
the  corporate  concerns 
on  which  the  excise  tax 
of  two  years  ago  was 
imposed.  This  is  not 
true  of  the  professional 
income  from  purely 
personal  effort. 

"Mr.  Underwood's 
disguised  income-tax 
bill  does  not  'get  at 
wealth'  in  the  manner 
desired  by  the  advo- 
cates of  an  unequal  distribution  of  the burdensof  taxation.  The 
impact  of  the  personal-income  tax  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  be  upon  thrift,  personal  energy,  and  superior  efficiency 
in  the  higher  grades  of  skilled  work  rather  than  upon  wealth 
in  the  sense  contemplated  by  the  admirers  of  the  project.  In- 
dividual and  independent  'wealth'  will  continue  to  cut  its  cou- 
pons, to  draw  its  quarterly  or  monthly  allowance  from  the  trust 
company,  to  receive  its  regular  returns  from  consolidated  capital, 
imdisturbed  by  the  disguised  tax  on  individual  incomes." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


It  looks  as  if  ho  would  have  to  get  another  hat. — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

A  UKACTioNAKY  is  a  frictul  of  mine  who  didn't  change  sides  when  I  did. 
— New  York  Sun. 

Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  has  gone  to  New  Jersey  for  a  much-needed 
rest. — Boston  Transcript. 

Will  the  Democratic  free  breakfast  tal)le  include  a  third  cup  of  coffee? 
— New  York  Eveninq  Mail. 

Mr.  Pinchot  declares  that  Mr.  Taft  is  a  reactionary.  He  certainly 
reacted  on  GifT. — Ctiicago  Tribune. 

Behold  how  tjood  and  how  pleasant,  it  is  for  polar  explorers  to  dwell 
together  in  unity.  —  Kansas  City  Times. 

Looks  like  a  foot-race  between  deserters  from  La  PoUette  to  Roosevelt 
and  from  Roosevelt  to  Taft. — Pittsbury  I'usl. 

Theodore  could  easily  get  big  headlines  in  the  newspapers  by  stating 
his  position  on  the  tariff. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

However  great  the  demand  for  Colonel  Roosevelt  may  become,  it  will 
never  be  greater  than  tlie  supply. —  Wastiinf/ton  Star. 

President  Vian  Hhih-kai  of  China  is  wond(!ring  whether  he  can  serve 
out  a  first  consecutive  term. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Taft  says  there  will  be  no  war  with  Mexico.  Look  at  him  now, 
deliberately  antagonizing  the  jingo  voU-'.  -Washington  Post. 

Tho  "African  (iame  Trails"  was  published  at  •*4.  it  can  now  be  had  at 
$2. .50.     This  looks  like  a  literary  referendum. — Boston  Advertiser. 


INTERVENTION  IN  TRIPOLI 


INTERVENTION  by  thegreat  Powers  ij  the  best  way,  say 
some,  to  stop  the  Italo-Turkish  war,  which  has  in  it  ele- 
ments of  danger  that  may  kindle  a  general  conflagration. 
This  solution  is  seriously  discust  by  the  European  press,  but  it 
has  its  difficulties — governments  who  ha^'e  interests  in  the 
East  or  Mussulman  subjects  do  not  wish  to  offend  Turkey  or 
the  head  of  Islam  by  backing  Rome;  at  the  same  time  the 
parties  to  the  Triple  Alliance  can  not  undertake  to  do  anything 
that  would  oppose  Italy.  The  London  Times  and  the  leading 
London  papers,  as  well  as  the  important  Manchester  Guardian, 
all  cry  for  intervention,  but  no 
'Government  seems  willing  to  bell 
the  cat.  Mr.  Sasonoff,  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister,  has  three 
times  approached  the  foreign 
legations  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
this  subject,  but  nothing  has  as 
yet  come  of  it.  The  position  of 
things  is  well  stated  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Debats  (Paris).  We  con- 
•dense  its  long  article  as  follows: 


IN    THE    SANDS    OF    TRIPOLI. 

Victor   Emmanuel — "On  the  double-quick! 


Since  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities all  the  Powers,  notably 
France,  have  signified  their  will- 
ingness to  put  a  stop  to  a  war 
■whie'h  as  futile.  Italy  has  twice 
proclaimed  the  annexation  of 
Tripoli.  This  lias  not  cost 
Turkey  an  inch  of  territory,  and 
'defeats  in  advance  all  attempt 
:at  mediation.  Italy  is,  in  fact, 
merely  attempting  a  policy  of 
intimidation  against  Turkey,  and 
even  may  count  upon  a  massacre 
of  Christians  in  the  Balkans, 
which  she  threatens  to  invade  in 
the  spring,  and  thus  intimidate 

not  only  Turkey,  but  all  Europe,  forcing  the  Powers  to  urge  the 
•capitulation  of  the  Porte.  The  Debats  advocates  compromise. 
The  onus  of  prescribing  the  conditions  is  on  the  Cabinet  of  Rome. 

Tlie  Italian  press  seem  to  be  rather  looking  for  intervention, 
and  expect  that  it  will  result  in  Italy's  favor.  "Ital.y,  grateful 
for  the  effort  of  the  Powers,  would  prefer  an  honorable  peace  to 
the  continuance  of  even  a  victorious  war,"  hints  the  Vita  (Rome) ; 
and  the  Messagero  (Rome)  urges  the  Powers  on  in  these  words: 

"The  energetic  action  of  Italy  at  Beirut  has  shown  the  Powers 
that  they  can  not  but  feel  themselves  involved  in  the  conflict. 
The  danger  of  a  general  conflagration  in  the  Balkans  certainly 
hints  to  them  that  they"  should  seek  some  way  of  arranging 
matters." 

The  Tribuna  (Rome)  goes  further,  and  intimates  that  inter- 
vention will  give  Italy  the  territory  it  desires.     As  it  says: 

■"We  learn  from  a  reliable  source  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  Rus- 
sian initiative  in  hastening  on  an  end  to  the  war,  the  great 
Powers  are  at  this  moment  exchanging  views,  naturally  on  jthe 
basis  of  Italian  sovereignty  in  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  and  all 
without  exception  are  cooperating  in  bringing  about  this  result." 

What  may  deter  two  great  Mussulman  Powers,  England  and 
France,  is  the  fact  that  Italy  will  have  nothing  but  a  decision 
guaranteeing  Rome  the  sovereignty  over  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica. 
This  obstacle  is  thus  dealt  with  in  the  Paris  Temps: 

"Italy's  sudden  seizure  of  Tripoli,  a  province  neighboring 
on  France  in  Tunis  and  on  England  in  F3gypt.  has  e.xcited 
among  ()ri<ntals  of  one  blood  and  one  religion  a  dangerous 
I'reii/.y.     Throughout   nortlieni  Africa  this  threatening  spirit   is 


manifested.  The  slightest  evidence  of  partiality  on  the  fart  of 
the  Powers,  even  tho  it  be  unintentional,  the  least  false  step, 
would  seem  to  be  directed  against  the  head  of  Islam  and  would 
endanger  our  real  domination  in  Africa  which  we  have  purchased 
by  a  century  of  sacrifice  and  suffering.  French  policy  will  not 
be  induced  to  commit  so  grave  a  blunder.  France  is  ready  to 
assert  the  lofty  principles  of  conciliation,  of  concord,  and  of  peace, 
to  plead  for  them  impartially  before  the  two  adversaries,  to  make 
her  voice  heard  in  clear  tones  in  the  concert  of  the  Powers. 
Nothing  less,  but  nothing  more,  than  that." 

The  rest  of   the  Powers  are   of  a  similar  opinion,  according 

to    the     Liberie    (Paris),     which 
declares : 

"France  is  no  more  inclined 
than  England  or  Russia,  and  we 
believe  no  more  than  Germany 
or  Austria,  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  measure  which  pro- 
fes.ses  to  bring  pacification,,  yet 
would  simply  be  a  means  of 
browbeating  'Turkey." 

The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger 
says  that  Austria  and  Germanj' 
have  consented  to  join  a  con- 
ference for  the  reestablishment 
of  European  peace  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Sasonoff,  but  the  Ber- 
liner Zeitung  suspects  the  hon- 
esty of  Mr.  Sasonoff's  move,  and 
thinks  that  the  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  is  acting  as  the  catspaw 
of  England  and  France.  This  is 
in  some  way  the  opinion  of  the 
Berliner  Neueste  Nachrichten, 
which  rather  tartly  remarks: 


^^ 


sMi 


%^£^-Jff  /        / 


Forward  to  victory ! ' 
-Mucha  (Warsaw). 


"Germany  and  Austria  are  by 
no  manner  of  means  disposed  to  act  as  eatspaws  for  the  rest  of 
the  European  Powers  by  consenting  to  cooperate  in  this  moA'e- 
ment  towai'd  pacification." 

"The  difficulties  of  pacification  are  great,"  observes  the  Vossi- 
sche  Zeitung,  and  "it  is  a  barren  and  stony  soil  that  the  tender 
nursling  of  peace-intervention  is  expected  to  strike  root  in." 
Further : 

"If  the  conference  took  place  and  Turkey  were  asked  for  her 
decision,  it  would  be  a  very  short  one.  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica 
would  not  be  mentioned  in  it.  And  in  their  attitude  toward 
Italy  what  effect  would  the  nan  possamus  of  the  Powers  have 
upon   Turkey? 

"Would  the  indemnification  offered  to  Turkey  be  suificient 
to  incline  her  toward  a  peace  treaty?  Turkey's  decision  de- 
pends, as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  internal  relations  of  that 
country,  upon  the  result  of  the  new  elections,  upon  the  strength 
of  political  parties,  and  the  views  of  the  army  officers'  corps, 
the  tendency  of  religious  feeling,  and  upon  the  position  taken 
by  the  Sultan  as  Calif.  It  is  a  hard  row  that  Italy  is  hoeing 
in  Tripoli. 

"  It  would  probably  be  harder  still  for  Turkey  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  that  would  rob  her  of  her  two  sole  renuiining  provinces  in 
Africa." 

The  movement  is  premature,  curtly  declares  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung: 

"It  is  loo  early  to-day  to  talk  of  intervention  so  long  as  the 
things  to  form  a  basis  for  it  are  not  yet  come  to  hand.  Besides, 
we  must  remember  that  just  such  talk  of  peace  was  heard  at  the 
firing    of    th»    first    cannon    shot."  —  Trnuslaliitu    made  for    Tuk 

LlTKHAKV     DkJKST. 
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HIGH   COST   OF   LIVING   IN  JAPAN  ENGLAND    ON    ROOSEVELT    REDIVIVUS 


PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  proposal  that  an  international  con- 
ference be  held  to  investigate  the  causes  of  high  cost  of 
li\'ing  evokes  much  interest  in  Japan,  where,  according  to 
the  Nichi  Nichi  (Tokyo),  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe  have 
risen  more  alarmingly  than  in  any  other  country.  This  journal 
quite  agrees  ^^^th  Mr.  Taft  in  its  belief  that  the  increase  of  the 
cost  of  li\-ing  is  not  restricted  to  any  single  country,  but  is  preva- 
lent in  all  ci\-ilized  lands,  and  it  presents  interesting  statistics  to 
verify  this  conclusion.  Taking  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
Loudon,  Paris,  Hamburg,  New  York,  and  Tokyo  in  1899  at  the 
unit  of  100,  the  journal  shows  their  .steady  rise  in  the  succeeding 
eleven  years  as  follows: 


Year 

Tokyo 

London 

New  York 

Hamburg 

Paris 

1899 

100 
107 
101 
102 
108 
114 
122 
126 
136 
131 
124 
126 

100 
114 
101 
98 
103 
105 
105 
114 
122 
107 
104 
110 

100 
109 
105 
111 
111 
111 
114 
121 
129 
116 
121 
125 

100 

110 

99 

97 

99 

103 

107 

117 

124 

112 

109 

115 

100 

1900 

108 

1901 

102 

1902 

103 

1903 

103 

1904 

101 

190.5 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

104 
113 
118 
107 
107 
114 

The  table  shows  that  Japan  is  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  high 
prices  of  commodities.  This  unfortunate  situation,  so  far  as 
Japan  is  concerned,  is  attributable,  the  Nichi  Nichi  points  out, 
to  the  abnormal  increase  of  convertible  notes  as  well  as  of  taxa- 
tion, but  in  the  case  of  Europe  and  America  this  phenomenon 
is,  it  believes,  no  doubt  due  to  the  marked  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold.  The  Chugai  Shogyo,  another  influential  organ 
in  Tokyo,  also  regards  Mr.  Taft's  proposal  as  opportune  and 
well-advised,  but  the  Yorodzu  (Tokyo),  a  journal  whose  candid- 
ness  often  borders  upon  rudeness,  declares  that  nothing  good 
will  come  out  of  such  conference  as  suggested  by  President  Taft, 
laying  the  high  cost  of  living  to  the  extravagance  of  wealthy 
people,  whose  habits  those  with  limited  means  are  too  eager  to 
emulate. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  ENGLISH  PRESS,  as  a  rule,  do  not  appear  to  ex- 
pect Mr.  Roosevelt  to  move  into  the  White  House  next 
spring.  In  a  country  Uke  England  he  might  be  a  great 
party-leader,  occupying  the  post  of  prime  minister  from  time 
to  time  with  no  question  of  second,  third,  or  fourth  term,  but 
America  is  not  England,  and  these  British  observers  reason  with 
that  fact  well  in  \-iew.  He  may,  of  course,  prove  an  exception 
to  all  rules,  as  some  of  his  enemies  have  found  out  by  bitter 
experience;  his  exuberant  youth  and  energy  separate  him  from 
the  general  run  of  retired  Presidents  and  make  it  impossible  for 
such  a  nature  to  keep  out  of  the  fight  and  meekly  seclude  himself 
in  the  quiet  of  an  editorial  office.  But  as  a  matter  of  precedent, 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination  in  November  is  doomed  to  failure, 
we  are  reminded.     Says  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

"It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  day  as  a  popular  idol 
is  over.  Yet  his  friends  show  no  signs  of  discouragement.  The 
newspapers,  they  say,  no  longer  represent  popular  feeling. 
When  the  people  are  heard  from  it  will  be  a  different  story.  If 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  succeed  in  winning  the  Republican  nom- 
ination from  Mr.  Taft,  he  will  establish  a  new  precedent  in 
American  politics,  for  never  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  a  Presi- 
dent desiring  renomination  been  rejected  as  candidate  by  the 
national  convention. 

"To  break  this  precedent  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  two  chances: 
One  is  in  the  movement  for  direct  choice  of  candidate  by  the 
people.  The  other  chance  is  the  hitherto  unparalleled  Roosevelt 
luck." 

The  London  Daily  News  thinks  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  presi- 
dential record  as  well  as  his  attitude  toward  President  Taft  have 
passed  a  fatal  sentence  upon  him: 

"Mr.  Roo.se velt  has  commenced  his  candidature  for  the  nom- 
ination by  explaining  that  when  in  1904  he  said,  'Under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  1  accept  another  nomination,'  he  meant  another 
'consecutive'  nomination.  Nobody  read  that  into  it  until  this 
moment,  and  the  subtle  qualification  comes  strangely  from  the 
apostle  of  virile  directness  in  the  very  hour  of  directing  an  assault 
upon  the  legal  subtleties  of  the  judges.  However,  the  main 
thing  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  after  the  Republican  nomination. 
He  is  not  likely  to  get  it.  The  American  press  is  almost  solid 
against  him.  By  a  common  impulse  it  has  branded  him  as  a 
would-be  Napoleon,  and  the  brand  will  lose  him  many  a  State 
in  the  democratic  America  which  has  no  stomach  for  autocrats. 


hi^MAHf.K — "Four  million  Socialists  in  Germany,  and  China  a  republic!" 
Bkto.maxn-Hoi.lweg — "If  you  had  only  stayed,  it  wouldn't  have  happened." 

— K ladder adatsch  (Berlin). 

SHALL   THE    PEOPLE    RULE? 


"Are  you  in  tlie  poorliouse?" 
'No;  I'm  in  the  Reichstag." 

— Kladdiradatsch  (Berlin). 
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"WE    ARE    OUT    TO    WIN!" 
Jubilation  of  Welsh  miners  upon  hearing  that  their  cause  was  prospering  and  a  minimum  wage  in  prospect. 


am 


BLACK    FRIDAY,     1912. 

A  mask  of  anarchy. 


— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 
IMPRESSIONS   OF    THE  BRITISH   STRIKE 


THE   UPHEAVAL. 

A  nightmaro  of  the  miners'  revolt. 

— The  Graphic  (London). 


The  dropping  of  his  self-denying  ordinance  will  not  help  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  nor  will  the  fact  that  he  is  running  against  his  own 
former  protege,  Mr.  Taft.  Nor,  again,  will  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
presidential  record;  it  is  full  of  sound  and  fury  signifying  little." 

In  an  article  headed  "Roosevelt  Redivi\'us,"  the  London 
Standard  speaks  in  a  half-contemptuous  tone  of  the  Roosevelt 
l)oom,  and  remarks: 

"America  does  not  seem  profoundly  stirred  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
reappearance  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  'Colonel' 
lias  thrown  his  hat  into  the  ring,  to  use  his  own  ciiaracteristic 
()hrasc,  Imt  the  pcrfoniiance  has  roused  extremely  little  entlui- 
siasm.  There  an;  many  reasons  for  a  lack  of  interest  which  lias 
proved  highly  disappointing  to  the  ex- President's  personal  fol- 
lowing. For  one  thing,  the  ])r()cee(ling  has  been  expect«'d  all 
along.  Mr.  Roosev(>lt  has  |)laye(l  his  game  for  many  months 
past  with  a  transpan-nt  sim|)licity.  Nobody  who  has  watched 
his  remarkable  career  could  really  suppose  that  the  chami)i()ii 
'boomster'  was  going  to  subside  into  decent  obscurity  if  he 
<"oiild  help  it." 


The  London  Time>>  dwells  partiwularly  on  the  stand  he  has 
taken  against  I*resident  Taft,  and  observes: 

"A  great  amount  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Taft  has  been  arou.'^ed 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  annoimc^ment.  It  is  felt  that  he  has  been 
rather  hardly  treated,  lie  was  practically  compelled  to  accept 
his  present  position,  and  in  doing  so  was  assured  of  the  support 
of  the  man  who  is  now  trying  to  supplant  him.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  not  in  a  position  to  s(>ek  re«'lection  four  years  ago,  but  he 
presented  Mr.  Taft  to  the  (H)untry  as  one  who.se  policy  was 
identical  with  his  own,  and  who  would  carry  it  out  by  methods 
less  aggressive  and  sensational  than  those  of  which  p(»opl(>  wen< 
getting  a  litth'  weary.  Mr.  Taft  has  honestly  striven,  in  jusi 
thc>  ways  expected  of  him,  to  <'arry  out  reft)rms,  alt  ho  lu>  has  no 
doubt  made  some  mistakc^s,  has  had  to  sufTer  some  misfortune, 
and  has  not  known  how  to  carry  with  him  the  more  extreme  of 
his  supporters.  His  sujiporters  fe(>l  that  h<>  has  not  doser\('(I. 
either  by  his  conduct  in  the  Presidency  or  by  his  loyal  support 
of  Mr.  Roo.spvelt  in  the  previous  Administration,  to  be  treated 
as  a  warming-pan  to  occupy  the  position  until  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  ready  to  resume  it." 
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AMERICA  AS  ARBITER  OF  ASIA'S  FATE    A  "MINISTER  OF  AVIATION"  IN  FRANCE 


MANCHURIA,  or  northern  China,  is  the  latest  terri- 
torj-  thp  Powers  arc  struggling  to  "protect" — or  an- 
nex. There  have  been  reports,  says  the  Russkoye  Slovo 
(St.  Petersburg),  to  the  effect  that  Japan  and  Russia  are  eon- 
ducting  negotiations  looking  to  the  formal  annexation  of  South 
and  North  ^Manchuria.  But,  we  are  told,  the  United  States 
and  England  may  have  something  to  say  in  this  matter,  and 
particularly  the  United  States.  Our  commercial  policy,  thinks 
this  Russian  observer,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  market  of  the 
region  in  question,  and  Avhile  our  A'ictories  in  Manchuria,  and  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Pacific,  have  been  great,  they  promise  to  be 
greater  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  To  quote  the 
words  of  this  paper: 

■  ■  The  entire  aspiration  of  America  at  the  present  time  is  con- 
centrated on  the  transfer  of  the  whole  center  of  her  colonial 
policy  toward  North  China,  which  offers  the  sole  market  for 
the  disposal  of  goods  of  American  production.  And  this  is  quite 
comprehensible.  All  the  mill  and  factory  industry  of  this  'land 
of  machines'  in  quest  of  an  outlet  on  the  market  can  not  flow 
in  the  direction  of  P^urope,  with  her  everlasting  overproduction 
and  abundance  of  goods,  and  so  with  incredible  strength  it  is 
forcing  itself  in  an  opposite  direction,  toward  this  same  Far 
East  whither  the  gaze  of  all  the  Powers  is  bending.  This  tend- 
ency of  American  colonial  policy  has  assured  itself  a  permanent 
road  by  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  in  the  Pacific,  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  nearest  to  the  American  con- 
tinent, to  the  conquest  from  the  Spaniards  of  the  extensive 
Philippine  Islands,  which  are  situated  exactly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Pacific.  It  goes  without  sajang  that  the  further 
active  procedure  of  the  Americans  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  present 
conjunction  of  political  circumstances,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
can  encounter  opposition  and  competition  exclusively  from  such 
a  Pacific  Ocean  state  as  Japan,  who,  after  her  adhesion  to  Euro- 
pean culture  and  to  the  list  of  the  great  Powers,  in  the  same 
measure  began  to  lay  claim  to  the  acquisition  of  Pacific  Ocean 
possessions." 

^The  Japanese,  this  wTiter  declares,  are  plainly  our  rivals  in 
the  struggle  for  the  predominance  in  northern  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.     As  we  read: 

"If  the  United  States  stands  in  need  of  a  large  expanse  for 
the  disposal  of  her  products,  then  Japan,  in  no  smaller — if  not 
in  a  greater — degree,  requires  the  same  expanse  for  the  thinning 
of  her  population,  in  addition  to  which,  side  by  side  with  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  country,  overproduction  in  all 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  Japanese  is  rapidly  increasing. 
In  this  manner  there  has  cropped  up  a  problem  of  a  very  tick- 
lish chara<-ter.  To  whom  belongs  and  will  belong  supremacy 
in  this  political-economic  struggle  in  the  Pacific  Ocean?  The 
acquisition  by  the  Japanese  of  Formosa  and  other  islands  in  the 
South  China  Sea  and  their  advent  on  the  continent  have  con- 
ferred on  them  a  position  identical  with  that  of  the  Americans. 
The  gaze  of  the  Japanese  and  Americans  competing  on  this 
ground  will  hereafter  be  turned  exclusively  toward  one  point  of 
rivalry — the  Chinese  Empire." 

The  Japanese  have  actually  begun  a  course  of  annexation, 
and  Europe  is  trembling  at  their  growing  aggressiveness,  we 
learn.  England  especially  is  anxious  over  the  destiny  of  China 
and  sees  in  the  United  States  the  sole  arbiter  of  her  fate.  To 
quote  further: 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  course  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  in  no  less  degree  is  also  troubling  the  other  great 
Powers,  among  whom  is  England.  In  spite  of  her  political  alli- 
ance with  Japan,  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  England  will 
not  make  a  protest  against  annexation  if  there  should  not  offer 
an  opportunity  for  her  to  make  a  catspaw  of  somebody.  For 
that  matter  England  frequently  enjoys  such  opportunities,  and 
her  enormous  fleet  serves  only  as  a  menace  for  all  without  ex- 
penditure on  powder  and  shot.  In  the  present  instance  both 
England  and  other  Powers  interested  in  the  fate  of  China  have 
in  the  shape  of  America  a  good  champion  for  the  'integrity'  of 
■China  against  attempts  on  the  part  of  Japan." 


FRENCH  SUPERIORITY  in  aviation  is  explained  by  a 
wit  in  the  Figaro  as  due  to  the  fact  that  !'we  French  are- 
so  light,  so  volatile."  A  more  serious  answer  perhaps 
may  be  found  in  the  way  the  French  Government  has  encour- 
aged aeronautics.  While  aviation  may  be  growing  in  popularity 
as  a  sport  or  a  spectacle,  the  "great  birds"  often  seem  not  to  be- 
doves  of  peace,  but  vultures  of  war  and  death.  A  noted  ?>ench 
aviator  remarked,  "  Morituri  vos  salutamus.  We  are  all  of  us 
bound  to  '  come  a  cropper,'  sooner  or  later."  But  in  warfare  risk 
is  a  perpetual  element  and  death  and  danger  have  to  be  faced  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  and  it  is  in  war-time  that  the  French  military 
authorities  consider  the  aeroplane  an  engine  and  weajjon  of 
might.  Accordingly  a  new  minister  of  the  War  Department  has 
recently  been  instituted  in  France,  the  Minister  of  Aviation,, 
and  Mr.  Alexandre  Millerand,  ex-Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Socialist,  but  not  pacifist,  has  accepted  the  post.  We  learn 
from  Commandant  P.  Renard,  writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  (Paris),  that  Mr.  Millerand  will  have  a  large  staff  and 
three  assistants;  one  will  be  in  command  of  the  companies  of 
airmen  at  Versailles — for  the  number  of  aeroplanes  belong- 
ing to  this  arm  of  the  service  is  344,  and  the  airmen  and  their- 
assistants  are  divided  into  two  battalions.  The  Minister's  sec- 
ond assistant  has  charge  of  the  construction  of  aeroplanes  at 
Meudon.  and  the  third  at  Vincennes  is  practically  studjnng  how 
far  they  may  be  of  assistance  to  artillery.  The  subject  is  gone- 
into  at  some  length  and  with  much  enthusiasm  by  G.  Valentine 
Williams  in  the  I^ondon  Daily  Mail.     He  writes: 

"France  still  holds  her  lead.  She  still  has  more  and  better 
aeroplanes  than  any  other  army  and  more  and  better  military 
airmen.  But  the  organization  was  chaotic.  Petty  jealousies 
were  beginning  to  manifest  themselves  between  the  artillery 
and  the  engineers,  the  aeroplane  corps  being  under  the  direction 
of  the  latter  body,  and,  excellent  tho  the  progress  made  with  the 
new  arm  was,  the  centralization  of  the  command  in  Paris  made 
itself  disagreeably  felt." 

Mr.  Millerand  therefore  resolved  that  the  aeroplanes  and  their 
navigators  should  be  stationed  at  various  points  in  France,  only 
to  assemble  on  emergency.     To  quote  further: 

"Decentralization  is  M.  Millerand's  motto.  Army-critics, 
have  pointed  out  the  dangers  which  the  present  system  of  cen- 
tralization will  entail  in  time  of  war.  It  is  now,  I  understand, 
an  accepted  axiom  in  high  military  quarters  in  France  that  one 
of  the  most  vital  moments  for  the  employment  of  the  fourth 
arm  will  be  at  mobilization.  The  instant  the  decree  has  gone 
forth,  the  whole  frontier  will  seetlie  with  aeroplanes  prepared 
to  destroy  the  dirigibles,  which  will  be  instantly  sent  on  long- 
distance rcconnoitering  cruises  at  a  great  height  to  see  how  the 
enemy  is  disposing  his  troops.  Other  aeroplanes  will  be  dis- 
patched on  long  flights  into  hostile  territory  to  do  certain, 
specific  acts  of  damage  to  magazines,  fortresses,  barracks;  to 
try  to  drop  bombs  on  troop-trains  or  among  the  long  files  of 
men  awaiting  entrainment  at  the  stations." 

The  details  of  this  new  cori)s  arc  thus  marshaled  by  Mr. 
Williams: 

"A  new  command  is  to  be  formed  for  the  aeroplan(>s  and  dirigi- 
bles and  a  new  regiment  instituted  to  svrve  as  a  framework  for 
supplying  the  brains  and  hands  and  hearts  for  Fran(H''s  mechan- 
ical birds.  The  regim(>nt  will  furnish  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  as  pilots,  as  observers,  as  mechanicians,  as  chauffeurs 
for  the  'squadrillas'  or  flying  squadrons  of  the  army.  The 
French  Army  is  to  have  immediately  thirteen  such  squadrilla^s, 
each  mustering  eight  aeroplam^s,  one-seaters,  two-seaters,  and 
'aerobuses'  for  three  or  four  airmen,  with  full  equipment  of  a. 
dozen  lorries,  traction-engines,  a  traveling  workshop,  and  a  high- 
power  motor-car.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  twenty  army-corps 
of  France  will  dispose  of  twenty-seven  field  squadrillas  and  five- 
garrison  squadrillas,  stationed  at  completely  fitted-out  military 
aerodomes  which  by  then,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  been  established 
in  a  great  chain  over  Europe." 


POISONING   FROM    INFECTED    MEAT 


POISONING  due  to  meat  is  generally  spoken  of  as  "pto- 
main  "-poisoning;  but,  as  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article 
quoted  in  these  pages,  this  term  is  inaccurate,  most  of  the 
trouble  being  due  to  germs  which  develop  in  tainted  meat,  or 
■even  sometimes  in  healthy  tissue.  Outbreaks  of  such  poisoning 
-occur  from  time  to  time,  and  statistics  show  them  to  be  more 
■common  in  rural  neighborhoods  than  in  cities,  being  chiefly 
found  in  the  latter  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  and  in  institu- 
tions such  as  hospitals,  asylums,  and  orphanages.  In  Germany 
attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  epidemics  of  this  kind, 
and  to  the  organisms  which  cause  them,  by  the  occurrence  of 
one  in  the  Berlin  municipal  lodging-house,  in  which  dozens  of 
homeless  vagrants  lost  their  lives.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
similar  disaster  maj^  not  occur  in  this  country,  and  a  study  of  the 
German  case  may  prevent  a  like  one  here.  There  are  three  classes 
of  poisoning  from  "spoiled"  meat,  fish,  etc;.,  and  their  character- 
istic symptoms  are  clearly  described  in  an  article  by  Dr.  L. 
Burger,  of  Berlin,  written  for  the  Illuslrierte  Zeitung  of  that 
■city,  just  after  the  fatalities  above  mentioned.  The  first  class  is 
occasioned  by  bacteria  similar  to  the  typhus  bacillus.  These 
may  have  entered  the  tissues  of  the  infected  animal  while  living. 
They  are  very  tiny,  and  the  use  of  the  microscope  to  determine 
their  presence  and  number  is  absolutely  essential.  If  the  meat 
from  an  animal  even  very  slightly  infected  is  kept  under  im- 
j)r()per  conditions,  these  bacteria  multiply  with  tremendous 
rapidity,  especially  in  warm  summer  weather. 

But  even  meat  from  a  perfectly  healthy  animal  may  become 
infected  with  these  bacteria.  Some  of  the  principal  methods 
of  such  infection  enumerated  by  Dr.  Biirger  are  by  unclean 
handling,  by  the  excreta  of  the  rats  and  mice  which  commonly 
haunt  slaughter-houses,  by  contact  with  impure  water  or  ice 
(in  which  the  bacillus  may  retain  its  vitality  for  months),  or  by 
flies,  which  have  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ficker 
of  Berlin  to  carry  around  with  them  living  germs  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  Fish  offer  an  even  more  favorable  breeding-ground  than 
meat  for  svich  bacteria,  and  other  foods,  such  as  milk,  cheese, 
bread,  cake,  vegetables,  and  preserves  may  be  similarly  infected. 
We  read: 

"The  symptoms  of  this  first  group  resemble  at  times  those  of 
a  more  or  less  severe  intestinal  catarrh,  and  at  times  those  of 
typhus  fever  or  cholera.  An  autopsy  reveals  little.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  stomach  ^nd  intestines  is  usually  somewhat  swollen 
and  shows  tiny  hemort-hages. 

"A  second  group'^of  poisonings  comes  from  decayed  foods, 
especially  meat.  These  are  comparatively  rare,  because  the 
offensive  odor  act,s*as  a  warning.  It  is  important  to  know 
that  boiling  does  7iot  .destroy  the  active  principle  of  the  poison, 
either  in  these  cases  or  those  of  the  first  gi'oup,  a  fact  not  gen- 
erally known.  Moreover,  there  may  be  a  degree  of  decay 
injurious  to  health  without  the  presence  of  a  foul  odor,  especially 
in  de(;aying  meat  sausages  or  salt  meat.  Also,  the  color  of  the 
meat  may  remain  unaltered,  tho  usually  it  takes  on  a  greenish 
or  yellowish-gray  tone." 

The  third  class  of  poisoning  comes  from  meat  infected  by  a 
specific  organism,  the  bacillu>>  bolulinus,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the 
lodging-house  fatalities  are  ascribed.  This  is  colloquially  known 
as  "sausage-poisoning,"  since  the  first  eases  observed  were  caused 
by  inffscted  sausage.  It  is  now  recognized  that  it  may  proceed 
from  infected  ham,  smoked  or  salted  fi.sh,  tinned  meats  and  fish, 
etc.  While  cases  of  meat-poisoning  have  increased  on  the  whole 
during  the  last  decade,  cases  of  this  "botulismus"  have  de- 
creased. The  rod-sh'iped  holitlinuH  bacillus  to  which  it  is  due 
was  discrovered  by  Van  Erining<>m.  It  has  very  slight  power 
of  motion,  and  grows  only  where  o.xygen  is  excluded.     Under 


certain  conditions  it  forms  oval  spores  at  the  end  of  the  rod. 
This  bacillus  is  not  in  itself  dangerous  to  the  human  organism, 
since  it  does  not  proliferate  in  the  body,  as  is  the  case  with  tho 
diphtheria,  typhus,  or  cholera  bacillus,  and  with  most  others 
which  produce  illness.  The  bolulinus  grows  only  on  dead  flesh, 
outside  the  human  body,  and  it  is  in  such  conditions  that  it 
elaborates  its  extraordinarily  fatal  poison.  Consequentlj-,  it  is 
not  contagious  or  infectious,  but  is  capable  of  injuring  only 
those  who  have  taken  the  food  in  which  it  grows.  Hence  there 
is  no  need  of  isolating  the  sick,  and  "epidemics"  disappear  as 
suddenly  as  thej^  arise.     Further: 

"The  time  elapsing  between  partaking  of  the  food  and  the 
appearance  of  symptoms  of  illness  varies  according  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  amount  of  poison  absorbed.  Occasionally 
it  has  been  observed  that  only  a  few  minutes  separated  the 
swallowing  of  the  poisoned  food  from  disturbances  of  digestion, 
such  as  active  nausea,  a  feeling  of  illness,  and  'colickj-'  pains. 
In  other  cases  the  digestive  disturbances  were  delayed  for 
several  hours,  or  were  entirely  absent. 

"The  most  marked  feature  is  usually  the  effect  on  the  eye — 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  the  inability  to  read,  seeing  double, 
paralysis  of  the  upper  eyelid,  etc.  To  this  is  frequently  added 
dryness  of  the  throat,  hoarseness,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and 
hardness  of  hearing. 

"Fever  is  usually  lacking  at  the  beginning,  or,  if  present,  is 
slight.  It  often  increases  as  the  disease  progresses,  when  com- 
plications ensue,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  is 
frequent.  The  gaze  is  apt  to  be  very  rigid,  because  of  the 
immovability  of  the  eyeball.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  some- 
times grotesque,  and  is  mask-like  because  of  the  disturbance 
of  the  power  of  motion  of  the  facial  muscles. 

"The  attempt  to  drink  may  be  accompanied  by  signs  of 
suffocation.  Sometimes  there  is  a  croup-like  cough.  ...  In 
severe  cases  convalescence  is  very  slow,  the  invalid  tires  with 
little  exertion,  and  is  not  fit  to  work  for  months. 

"Death  occurs  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  and  often 
in  the  course  of  24  hours 

"The  diagnosis  of  'botulismus'  is  unfortunately  rather 
difficult.  Where  it  is  suspected,  tests  of  the  food  should  be  made 
as  speedily  as  possible,  since  thus  the  tainted  meat  may  be 
seized  and  the  epidemic  checked." 


HUMAN  CAPITALIZATION  —The  value  of  a  human  life  has 
been  estimated  in  various  ways,  but  it  has  remained  for  the 
writer  of  a  recent  circular  or  bulletin  issued  by  the  Rock  Island 
railway  system  to  its  employees,  to  use  the  technical  language  of 
finance  for  this  purpose.  In  this  circular  a  man  is  regarded  as 
being  capitalized  at  the  amount  that  would  yield  his  annual 
salary  in  interest.  We  give  a  passage  as  quoted  in  The  Railway 
and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  March  9).  Says  the  railroad 
to  the  worker: 

"You  are  working  for  a  large  corporation.  In  the  nature  of 
things  it  can  not  know  you  very  well  personally,  but  it  knows 
you  by  the  work  you  turn  out.  It  sets  a  real  value  on  your  work, 
higher  than  you  think.  Your  value  is  nu>asured  by  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  results  you  produce.  Somebody  knows  your 
actual  worth,  apjjreciates  your  honest  endeavors,  and  has  you 
in  mind  for  better  things.  It's  a  busin«>ss  proposition.  Kach 
of  us  is  capitalized.  Suppose  you  (>arn  .?1,(KX)  a  year.  At  4  per 
cent,  that  is  the  yearly  interest  on  .$2."),()()().  In  other  words,  the 
company  capitalizes  you  at  S2.").()(H)  and  willingly  pays  interest 
on  that  sum  for  the  use  of  your  energy  atul  faculties.  It  rests 
with  you.  Make  your  S2r),(KH)  valuation  climb  to  SoO.tKK).  to 
«1(K),(M)().  to  So()0,(KK).  (^hoose  your  food  with  care;  treat 
d(!cently  tlie  body  on  wiiich  your  mind  depends  for  its  strength 
and  sanity.  Above  all,  ft>ed  your  mind;  read,  study,  obser\  e. 
Remember,  too,  that,  like  the  engine,  you  can't  do  your  work 
unless  you  stay  on  the  rails  and  keep  where  the  boss  can  find  you. 
No  call-l)oy  ever  fouiul  an  engine  in  a  saloon  or  di\e." 
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TO  THE   JUNGFRAU    SUMMIT    BY    RAIL 

THE  RAILWAY  that  is  under  construction  to  the  top 
of  the  Jungfrau,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  peaks  of  the 
Alps,  has  nearly  reached  its  goal.  Two  thousand  feet 
more  and  the  point  will  be  attained  whence  a  vertical  lift  is  to 
run  to  the  verv  summit.     The  workmen  are  now  tunneling  at  an 


reached  by  the  Wengeralp  Railway.  From  here  the  passenger 
travels  above  ground  to  Eigergletscher,  and  then  plunges  into 
the  mountain  to  see  daylight  again  at  Rotstock  and  at  Eigerwand 
where  the  long  straight  tunnel  to  the  Jungfraujoch  begins.  The 
diagram  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  exact  point  reached  by  the 
present  tunnel  and  the  further  2,000  feet  of  work  to  be  done 
before  the  actual  lift  to  the  summit  can  be  built.  When  that  is 
constructed  the  dream  of  the  late  Herr  Guyer- 
Zeller,  the  Swiss  "railway  king,"  wiU  be  realized. 


VIEW    FROM    THE    SUMMIT    OF    THE    JUNGFRAU. 

elevation  of  nearly  12,000  feet,  and  instead  of  suffering  from 
heat,  as  tunnel-borers  usually  do,  they  are  too  cold  for  comfort 
at  that  snowy  height.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Sphere  (Lon- 
don, March  2),  from  which  we  also  take  the  accompanying 
illustrations: 

"At  O.4.")  A.M.  on  Wednesday,  February  21,  another  stage  in 
the  railway  conquest  of  the  Jungfrau  mountain  was  accom- 
plished by  the  piercing  of  the  long  tunnel  to  Jungfraujoch.  The 
tunnel,  of  which  the  upper  end  is  now  open  to  the  icy  air  of  the 
winter  weather,  is  about  6}^  miles  long.  Some  200  Italian 
workmen  have  been  engaged  in  the  task  of  boring  this  long  exca- 
vation. Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  tunnel  is  .so  much 
nearer  the  surface  than  in  the  case  of  the  great  Swiss  railway 
tunnels,  the  difficulties  encountered  have  not  been  very  great. 
The  chief  discomfort  has  been  the  low  temperature  recently 
experienced  as  the  men  neared  the  upper  end  of  the  tunnel." 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writing  a  few  days 
before  the  completion  of  the  boring,  said: 

"The  borers  of  the  Jungfrau  Railway  tunnel  are  expected 
to  reach  daylight  at  any  moment  now.  For  some  time  past  they 
have  known  that  they  were  about  to  do  so  because  of  the  steadily 
falling  temperature,  and  because  of  the  rocks  being  occasionally 
split  up  with  veins  of  ice.  They  have  now  passed  the  rocks  of 
the  Monk,  which  fat*es  the  Monchjoeh,  and  are  boring  through 
the  Schneehorn  rocks,  being  therefore  virtually  in  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Jungfrau.  The  height  at  which  they  are  boring 
is  about  11,300  feet,  and  they  will  come  out  at  the  site  which  the 
Jungfraujoch  station  will  occupy.  The  station  will  be  similar  to 
Eismeer  station,  to  which  trains  have  been  running  since  1905. 
That  is,  it  will  be  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  and  not  masoned 
over,  the  rock  being  sufficiently  solid  to  make  this  unnecessary. 

"So  far  all  the  Jungfrau  Railway,  except  the  section  from  the 
Little  S<'heidegg  to  the  Eiger  Glacier,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  runs  through  a  tunnel,  and  even  in  this  short  section 
there  is  one  small  tunnel. 

"There  is  a  project,  somewhat  in  the  air  as  yet,  for  establishing 
communication  from  Jungfraujoch  station  across  the  snows  of 
Jungfraufim  and  the  Aletsch  Glacier  as  far  as  the  Marjelensee, 
whence  another  railway,  as  j-et  also  only  somewhat  vaguely 
planned,  would  take  passengers  to  Riedalp,  where  a  connec- 
tion could  be  made  with  the  Simplon  system.  Of  course,  this 
route  could  be  used  only  for  two  or  three  months  in  summer." 

Little  Sfrheidegg,  the  lower  terminus  of  the  Jungfrau  road,  is 


DUST  VERSUS   MUD 

THE  CURE  of  dusty  roads  by  the  appUea- 
tion  of  oils  has  caused  something  else,  even 
more  disquieting  to  some — a  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable and  clinging  form  of  mud.  Oil  and  water 
are  not  supposed  to  mix,  but  they  do  so  effectively 
when  what  is  called  an  emulsion  is  formed;  and 
the  clay  which  is  generally  present  has  been  found 
to  favor  such  formation.  A  writer  in  Engineering 
News  (New  York,  March  2),  in  an  article  on  "The 
Mud  Nuisance  on  Oiled  Macadam  Roads,"  dis- 
cusses this  subject,  first  noting  that  where  horse- 
drawn  traffic  does  not  predominate,  sprinkling 
macadam  with  an  asphaltic  oil  prevents  disintegra- 
tion and  undue  wear,  by  building  up  a  rubbery 
traffic  mat  on  top  of  the  stone.    He  goes  on: 

"But  in  escaping  from  the  chorus  of  complaints 

of  the  dust  nuisance,  the  engineer  runs  foul  of  a 

new  set  of  protests  from  indignant  citizens  who  find  carriage 

varnish,  clothing,  and  floor-coverings  ruined  by  the  black,  greasy 

mud  which  covers  these  roads  after  every  hard  rain. 

' '  The  cause  of  this  nuisance  has  been  variously  explained,  but 
the  condition  has  seldom  been  remedied.  It  has  now  been 
shown  that  asphaltic  oils  and  water  will  form  an  emulsion  when- 
ever colloidal  matter  like  clay  is  added.  This  is  what  happens 
to  the  asphalt-bound  traffic  mat  under  the  soaking  of  rain  and 
the  kne^ading  of  traffic.  Considerable  loam  and  litter  are  carried 
onto  the  road  in  the  course  of  ordinary  traffic,  and  the  rain  and 
wheels  complete  the  process.     After  the  rain  has  ceased,   the 


A   TRAIN   LEAVING    THE    TUNNEL. 
The  Monch  is  seen  in  the  distance. 
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•emulsion  gradually  dries  out  and  the  traffic  mat  eventually 
becomes  as  ejffective  as  before,  but  it  is  again  converted  to  mud 
by  the  next  heavy  storm.  When  the  mat  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  bitumen  and  is  dense  and  rubbery,  this  emulsifying 
is  delayed — but  only  delayed.  When  the  mat  grows  older  and 
so  much  dirt  and  litter  have  been  ground  into  it  that  the  pro- 


PRESENT   TERMINUS   OF  THE   RAILWAY. 

To  reach  this  point  costs  the  traveler  eighteen  francs.  He 
journeys  part  of  the  time  through  the  mountain  and  part 
of  the  time  along  its  sides.  When  the  work  is  finished  an 
elevator  will  take  him  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Jungfrau. 

X>ortion  of  bitumen  is  lowered,  then  its  earlier  water-shedding 
qualities  are  lost  and  its  surface  is  slimy,  slippery,  and  nasty 
after  every  shower." 

What  is  the  remedy?  There  are  several,  the  writer  tells  us, 
but  practical  objections  arise  to  all  of 
them.  For  instance,  before  applying  the 
binder,  the  last  traces  of  fine  dust  must 
be  carefully  removed,  and  small  stone 
or  screenings  must  be  used  as  a  filler, 
employing  only  material  not  easily  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder  under 
traffic.  The  accumulations  of  dirt  and 
litter  must  be  removed  before  each  storm. 
More  oil  may  be  added  from  time  to  time 
during  the  season  to  keep  the  bitumen 
percentage  high  and  the  water-shedding 
qualities  of  the  mat  unimpaired.  We 
read  further: 

"The  expense  involved  in  these  meas- 
ures is  obvious.  So  impractical,  there- 
fore, seem  all  the  present  expedients  for 
preventing  this  grrasy  mud  that  the 
trouble  seems  lik(»  a  necessary  wet-weath- 
er evil  of  oiled  macadam 

"The  New  York  Stale  Highway  Com- 
niission  [proposes]  to  build  a  'good  road' 
at  low  cost  by  mixing  'bituminous  mate- 


rials' with  an  ordinary  road  dirt.  But  if  the  dirt-oil  mixture  in 
wet  weather  approaches  a  nuisance  where  stone  foundations 
support  the  wheels  which  sink  through  the  mud,  what  will 
happen  where  the  whole  road  is  composed  of  emulsion? 

"The  New  York  Highway  Commission  announces  that  it 
proposes  to  give  'thorough  trials'  to  this  plan  of  cheap  road- 
construction.  Perhaps  it  may  incidentally  cause  'thorough 
trials'  to  the  residents  along  the  Line  of  these  experimental 
roads. 

"It  may  be  worth  notice  in  this  connection,  apropos  of  the 
claim  that  the  projected  'bituminous-dirt'  road  is  to  be  a  low- 
cost  road,  that  in  one  southern  California  county  which  built  a 
very  large  mileage  of  these  oiled  dirt  roads  several  years  ago, 
the  average  cost  was  about  $13,000  per  mile,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  to  the  oil-fields." 


CREATING  LAND-VALUES  BY  PUMP 

WHERE  a  tract  of  perfectly  good  land  is  useless  be- 
cause it  is  covered  with  water,  the  obvious  thing  to 
do  would  seem  to  be  to  pump  the  water  off,  with 
due  precaution  to  keep  it  from  running  in  again.  This  is 
costly  business,  but  eminently  profitable,  as  experience  has 
amply  shown.  The  pump  creates  land-value  faster  than  it  con- 
sumes energy  and  wears  itself  out,  so  that  the  community  is  per- 
manently enriched  by  the  operation.  And  yet  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago,  February  7) 
that  land-reclamation  by  the  simple  method  of  pumping  away  the 
water  did  not  exist  in  the  middle  Mississippi  Valley  until  1900. 
Since  that  year  235,000  acres  have  been  restored,  or  are  about 
to  be  restored,  to  use  by  this  method.  The  writer  thinks  that 
swamp-drainage  by  pumping  will  soon  become  common.  He 
says  in  part: 

' '  Large  areas  of  river-bottoru  lands  and  tidal  marsh-lands  can 
not  be  drained  at  all,  and  other  large  areas  can  be  drained  only 
in  part  by  gravity  sluices.  Pumping  is  absolutely  essential  in 
much  of  the  possible  land-reclamation  of  the  future.  Drainage- 
pumping  has  been  practised  with  a  fair  measure  of  engineering 
skill  in  Holland  and  in  the  English  fenlands  for  many  years. 

"Drainage  by  pumping  was  first  practised  extensit'ely  in  this 
country  in  the  lowlands  cultivated  for  sugar-cane  along  the  Gulf 
coast.  The  crudity  of  the  pumping-machinery  being  used  is  a 
subject  of  comment  by  engineers.  It  is  crude  in  many,  and 
perhaps  the  majority  of,  but  not  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  crude 
only  in  the  measure  that  most  examples  of  land-reclamation  of 
earlier  days  in  this  country  are  crude.  Land-reclamation  by 
pumping  in  the  Illinois  River  and  in  the  middle  Mississippi 
River  valleys  practically  did  not  exist  prior  to  1900.  Since  that 
time  recent  figures  show  that  reclamation  by  pumping-projects 
aggregating  an  area  of  235,000  acres  have  been  completed,  or 


THK    TIIIUI)    STATION    ON    TIIK    WAV     IP. 

Eigerwand.  one  of  the  urouo-liku  stations  on   the  presi'nt    workint;  portion  of  tlic  Jungfrau 
Uailwiiy.      From  the  opening  on  the  right  is  seen  a  mugnidccnt  panorumn  of  mountain  peaks. 
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put  under  construction.  We  believe  that  only  a  beginning 
of  the  ultimate  development  of  land-reclamation  by  pumping 
has  been  made  in  the  work  so  far  done.  Hardly  a  guess  can  be 
made  of  the  area  of  ri\  er-bottom  and  tidal  marsh-land  that  is 
reclaimable  by  this  method,  but  only  a  superficial  examination 
is  needed  to  show  that  it  is  a  very  large  area." 


MOVING   PICTURES  IN   COLOR 

THE  SUCCESS  of  the  new  moving  pictures  in  color  is 
undoubted,  and  there  is  much  curiosity  to  know  exactly 
liow  thej'  are  produced,  especially  as  the  films,  when 
examined,  show  no  trace  of  color.  This,  however,  is  the  least 
remarkable  tiling  about  them.  The  plate  or  plates  from  which 
a  colored  print  is  to  be  struck  off  are  not  themselves  colored; 
the  color  is  in  the  ink  that  is  applied  to  them.  If  the  three-color 
process  is  used,  there  are  three  different  plates,  each  of  which 
receives  ink  of  one  of  the  tliree  primary  colors.  Superposition 
of  impressions  from  these  reproduces  the  tints  of  the  original. 
The  colored  moving  pictures  are  precisely  analogous.  The 
uncolored  films  represent  the  plates,  and  to  the  ink  corresponds 
light,  colored  by  passage  through  a  tinted  glass.  Details  are 
given  in  the  following  article  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris, 
February  24)  by  G.  Mareschal,  who  says: 

"We  must  note  in  the  first  place  that  in  three-color  work  we 
use  three  uncolored  photographs,  but  that  to  obtain  each  of 
them  a  colored  filter  has  been  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  rays. 
Each  film  corresponds  to  a  different  filter,  one  red,  one  blue,  one 
green;  the  image  on  each  is  incomplete  and  includes  only  the 
parts  of  the  model  that  correspond  to  the  color  of  the  filter  chosen. 
To  combine  them  it  is  necessary  only  that  the  positive  images 
given  by  the  films  should  be  each  of  a  uniform  color  properly 
selected,  and  that  the  tliree  images  should  be  exactly  superposed. 

"For  simplicity  we  have  supposed  that  the  colors  are  red, 
blue,  and  green,  but  in  reality  compound  colors  are  used — 
orange-red,  blue-violet,  etc.  On  the  proper  combination  of 
these  colors  depends  the  exactitude  of  the  final  result.  .  .  .  This 
may  be  reached  in  different  ways,  of  which  we  shall  examine 
a  few.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  apparatus  used  to  take  the 
pictures,  we  shall  examine  that  employed  to  project  them. 
These  are  all  on  the  same  principle,  and  differ  only  in  detail. 

"As  three-color  projection  has  long  been  used  in  public  lec- 
tures by  means  of  three  lanterns,  it  was  perfectly  natural  to 
attempt  to  employ  this  arrangement  in  cinematography. 

"In  reality  the  three  lanterns  are  only  one,  in  which  the 
mechanisms  are  .so  interrelated  that  the  shutters  open  and  close 
at  the  .same  moment,  and  the  bands  move  simultaneously.  .  .  . 
We  know  of  no  machine  that  has  been  able  to  effect  this  exactly 
hitherto.  .  .  .  The  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  each  of  the 
three  bands  of  film  may  be  sensitized  for  its  own  color,  while 
if  a  single  band  be  used  it  must  be  sensitive  to  all  colors  at  once." 

The  single-band  plan,  however,  is  the  one  that  has  been  most 
successful.  As  adopted  by  Gaumont,  it  shows  the  usual  suc- 
cession of  images,  alternately  red,  blue,  and  violet,  and  when  pro- 
jected, these  are  combined  by  using  three  different  len.ses.  The 
moving  film  must  therefore  jump  three  times  as  far  at  each  expo- 
sure as  in  the  ordinary  black-and-white  moving  picture.  In  the 
device  known  as  the  "kinemacolor,"  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  ob^■iate  this,  but  at  the  cxpen.se  of  some  accuracy  in  color- 
rendition.     We  read: 

"A  radical  method  has  been  employed,  which  consists  in 
reducing  the  length  of  the  group  to  two  images,  the  red  and  the 
green,  and  in  using  only  these  two  colors.  These,  of  course,  are 
not  the  .simple  colors,  and  it  is  by  the  judicious  compo.sition  of 
each  of  the  filters  that  a  satisfactory  reproduction  of  the  colors 
of  the  object  is  obtained  in  the  combined  image.  Besides  this, 
only  one  objective  is  employed,  making  use  of  the  principle  of 
the  persistence  of  visual  impressions  on  the  retina.  Clearly,  in 
this  case,  stationary  colored  glasses  can  not  be  used,  since  a 
red-and-green  glass  must  be  us(M  alternately  with  the  single 
object-lens.  The  two  filters  havd  thus  been  arranged  on  a  disk, 
which  rotates  behind  the  ordintW  shutter  so  that  each  time 


the  shutter  opens  the  color  changes;    this  is  effected  by  making- 
the  shutter  turn  twice  as  fast  as  the  disk. 

"It  is  certain  that  this  determination  to  use  only  two  colors 
has  resulted  in  simplifying  things;  but  altho  the  result  is  satis- 
factory for  many  subjects  in  which  these  colors  dominate,  it  is 
less  exact  for  others,  which  suffer  somewhat  from  the  absence  of 
the  blue.  This  imperfection  has  been  obviated,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  following  artifice:  the  shutter,  instead  of  having  one 
part  entirely  opaque,  to  mask  the  object-lens  at  the  moment 
when  the  images  are  changing,  is  pro^•ided,  in  this  part,  with  a 
blue-violet  glass.  It  is  sufficient  ly  opaque  to  conceal  the  changing 
of  the  images,  but  it  allows  a  general  bluish  tint  to  fall  on  the 
screen,  which  the  eye  records 

"This  is  evidently  only  an  approximate  solution,  since  the 
effect  of  this  blue  is  spread  over  the  whole  screen  instead  of 
being  localized  only  on  the  parts  of  the  image  where  it  belongs; 
but  our  eyes  are  very  tolerant,  and  make  the  synthesis  satisfac- 
torily even  under  these  conditions. 

"Cinematography  in  colors  admits  also  of  other  solutions: 
there  are  many  patents  on  the  subject.  But"  all  the  proposed 
systems  reduce  more  or  less  to  one  of  those  that  we  have  de- 
scribed, which  are  also  the  only  ones,  so  far  as  we  know.  noAv 
practically  employed. 

"We  may  perhaps  make  possible  some  day  the  direct  taking  of 
pictures  on  prepared  films  like  those  used  by  the  autochromes, 
omnicolors,  and  other  plates,  but  great  difficulties  must  be 
overcome,  and  meanwhile  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
indirect  process  of  three-color  projection." — Translation  made  for 
The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


CHANGES  IN  SATURN'S  RINGS 

ALTERATION  in  the  structure  of  Saturn's  rings  has: 
/-A  attracted  notice  for  many  years,  but  fresh  attention  has 
"^  -^  been  directed  to  the  subject  by  a  curious  observation 
made  by  Prof.  DaA'id  Todd  of  the  Amherst  College  observatory,, 
who  has  discovered,  near  the  ends  of  the  major  axis  of  the 
brilliant  exterior  ring  of  Saturn,  a  sort  of  sparkling  "  flocculence,"' 
which  he  attributes  to  a  disaggregation  of  this  gigantic  appendix. 
Says  a  WTiter  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  February  10): 

"Several  da>  s  before,  on  December  29  and  30,  1911,  Messrs. 
Jarry  Desloges  and  G.  Pournier,  at  the  observatory  of  Setif, 
Algeria,  remarked  a  quite  different  phenomenon,  but  seeming  to- 
indicate  that  something  abnormal  is  going  on  in  Saturn's  rings. 

"On  December  29,  at  11.1.5  i.m.,  they  noted  separately  that 
the  eastern  and  anterior  part  of  the  assemblage  of  rings  was  very 
notably  darkened.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  at  mid- 
night, this  phenomenon  had  disappeared,  but  then  the  exterior 
ring  appeared  dark  in  its  turn  toward  its  western  end.  The 
transparent  interior  ring  was  with  difficulty  visible,  but  the  next 
day,  December  30,  it  was  very  distinct  and  its  granular  struc- 
ture could  be  easily  distinguished. 

"It  would  doubtless  be  premature  to  draw  any  conclu.sion 
from  these  interesting  observations,  which  make  still  more 
mysterious  the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  Saturn's  rings. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  several  months  ago  Professor 
Birkeland  put  forth  the  hypothesis  of  their  immateriality  and 
asserted  the  possibility  of  an  (ilectromagnetic  radiation  from  the 
Saturnian  globe,  showing  itself  in  the  form  of  this  vast  aureole. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  has  encountered  serious  objections. 
It  seems  more  probable  to  believe  that  this  appendage  is  formed 
of  a  multitude  of  extremely  small  asteroids,  a  sort  of  celestial, 
dust  borne  by  a  rapid  movement  around  the  planet;  and  several 
astronomers  haA'c  predicted  the  possible  falling  of  these  tiny 
satellites  to  the  surface  of  the  Saturnian  world.  Is  the;  apparent 
rupture  observed  quite  recently  by  Professor  Todd  a  prehminary 
sign  of  the  dislocation  of  this  majestic  ring? 

"We  may  perhaps  rather  suppose,  in  view  of  the  probable 
structure  of  the  Saturnian  arch,  that  perturbations  take  place 
from  time  to  time  in  this  assemblage  of  particles  and  determine 
the  observed  irregularities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  re- 
sulting from  the  collision  of  two  constituent  particles  in  the  ring 
may  bring  them  to  a  state  of  incandescence  and  give  rise  to 
the  effects  that  have  been  shown;  but  such  collisions  can  not 
happen  frequently  becausfi  of  the  relatively  large  spa<;e  that 
separates  the  particles  and  their  uniform  movement." — Trnvs- 
lation  made  Jor  The  Liter.\kv  Dkjest. 
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ATOMIZED   METALS 

THE  ORDINARY  "ATOMIZER"  shatters  a  liquid  into 
very  small  drops  by  the  impact  of  a  jet  of  air.  If  a 
molten  metal  be  used  instead  of  an  ordinarj'  fluid,  and 
a  powerful  jet  of  steam  be  substituted  for  the  air,  tiny  droplets 
of  metal  will  be  produced  that  quickly  solidify  into  particles 
of  extreme  minuteness,  altho  of  co"rse  they  are  not  atoriis, 
chemically  considered.  These  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  for 
which  metals  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision 
are  required;  and  it  is  claimed  that  they 
are  preferable  to  other  forms.  The  manu- 
facture of  such  subdivided  metals  has  been 
carried  on  in  various  industries  for  many 
years,  but  the  aim  has  been  generallj'  to 
obtain  the  metals  in  a  condition  readily 
susceptible  to  rapid  oxidization,  as  in  ma- 
king white-lead  pigment.  It  required  new 
conditions  to  develop  a  method  by  which  the 
metals  are  obtained  in  an  extremely  fine 
state,  but  in  such  a  physical  condition  that 
on  exposure  to  ordinary  atmospheric  con- 
ditions they  remain  unoxidized.  Says  a 
writer  in  Metallurgical  ami  Chemical  Engi- 
neering (New  York,  March): 

"Atomized  metals  obtained  hy  this  proc- 
ess are  in  such  a  physical  state  of  activity 
that  their  action  in  many  industries  may 
be  strikingly  likened  to  the  action  of  ozone, 
Avhile  the  same  metals  jirepared  by  other 
methods  are  in  their  action  similar  to 
oxygen. 

"One  industry'  to  which  atomized  metals 
are  especially  adapted  is  that  of  recovering 
the  precious  metals  from  cyanid  solution 
obtained  during  the  treatment  of  the  ores 
by  cyanid,  and  their  application  to  this  in- 
dustry marks  a  distinct  and  important  ad- 
vance in  this  art,  through  the  elimination 
of  the  numerous  imperfections  and  disad- 
vantages existing  under  present  conditions." 

Metals  used  in  processes  of  this  kind  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  sha\ings  or  of  dust. 
The  latter  is  preferable,  and  the  atomized 
form,  the  writer  says,  is  better  still,  being 
chemically  more  effective,  devoid  of  im- 
purities, non-absorpti\-e,  and  more  easily 
manufactured.  Any  metal  in  shape  to  be 
melted  can  be  used,  and  thus  scrap  zinc  and  lead  found  around 
the  mill  are  made  into  valuable  atomized  lead  and  zinc,  being 
thus  profitably  utilized    instead  of  disposed  of  as  waste  metal. 


as  to  be  readily  lifted  above  the  water-level  for  repair,  without 
loosening  any  connection.  At  the  same  time  it  is  secured 
against  any  excessive  displacement  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  tug-boat  travels  aV)ove  the  rail,  carrying  at  its  bottom  four 
rollers  which  are  clamped  around  the  rail.  These  rollers  are 
operated  from  the  tug-boat,  and  by  their  rotation  pull  on  the 
rail — very  much  as  a  towel  is  drawn  through  a  mangle — thus 
propelling  the  tug.  The  rail  is  lifted  IJ^  to  3  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  canal.  This  drawing  along  on  a  stationary  rail 
in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  propeller-action  is  claimed  to  utilize 
three-fourths  of  the  energy  expended.  The  experimental  tug 
is  operated  by  electricity,  deriving  its  energy 
through  a  cable  from  an  auxiliary  boat 
equipped  with  a  dynamo.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  provisional  arrangement,  the  scheme 
I)ro\'iding  a  trolley-wire  like  those  of  tram- 
ways to  be  installed  alongside  the  canal. 
Electrical  operation  can  obviously  be  re- 
placed by  crude-oil  motors,  etc.,  each 
barge  being  fitted  with  a  special  brake 
connected  with  the  rail." 


A   POCKET  TELEPHONE 


A' 


('<>pviij;litcd.  1912,  ity  "  Tlie  AiiU'iii-an-Kxamiiier." 
USING    THE    POCKET    'PHONE. 

A  woman  detective  calling  a  patro 
wagon  in  Berlin. 


AN  UNDER-WATER  RAILROAD-A  method  of  towing  barges 
in  a  canal  by  means  of  a  railway  track  laid  under  water,  on  the 
bottom,  has  been  perfected  in  Ciermany.  The  towing-mechanism 
is  a  boat  that  hauls  itself  along  the  rail  by  means  of  roller- 
clamps.  Says  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Scientific  A  merican 
Supplement  (New  York,  February  3): 

"Steam-tugs,  which  have  so  far  been  most  generally  used  to 
haul  barges,  are  extremely  \vast(>ful  devices,  utilizing  (mly  2.") 
per  cent,  of  the  energy  exi)ended,  while  affecting  the  bottom  and 
banks  of  canals  by  the  unavoidable  motion  of  the  water.  Towing 
by  electrical  or  other  locomotives  or  crabs,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  hampered  ))y  the  unloading  of  elevators,  cranes,  store-houses, 
etc.,  situated  in  the  way  of  the  towing-cable.  Interesting  tests 
of  a  new  tugging-system  invented  by  a  (5erman  govcTnment 
engineer,  Mr.  Koss,  have  been  recently  made  on  the  Dortnuind- 
Ems  canal.  The  new  scheme  transfers  towing  from  the  hanks  to 
the  canal-bed  itself,  and  claims  lo  avoid  all  the  drawbai-ks  of 
previous  systems.  The  Koss  .system  uses  an  elastic  rail  laid 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  where  it  is  moored  in  su<'h  a  way 


DEVICE  known  as  a  "pocket  tele- 
phone" is  now  being  used  in  Berlin, 
(iermany,  having  been  adopted  by 
the  municipal  authorities  there.  The  de- 
vice, says  Telephony  (Chicago,  March  2), 
which  accepts  as  authoritative  the  data 
given  by  the  New  York  American,  appar- 
ently^ accomplishes  the  same  results  as  do 
the  microphones  now  used  largely  in  this 
country,  particularly  in  the  "wayside"  serv- 
ice, altho  varying  materially  in  appearance. 
We  are  informed: 

' '  In  consequence  of  the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  the  German  capital,  there  are  many 
outlying  districts  which  are  rendered  imsafe 
through  insufficient  policing,  and  the  pocket 
telephone  Avas  readily  adopted  as  a  partial 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  new  sj-stem 
is  greatly  favored  as  an  adjunct  to  the  police 
system  generally,  however,  for  every  police- 
man is  provided  with  a  pocket  telephone  and 
can  communicate  with  headquarters  or 
other  city  departments  whenever  he  finds  it 
necessary. 

"In  the  parks  and  forests  the  contact 
stations  are  located  on  convenient  trees, 
and  one  may  now  take  a  long  walk  through 
the  woods  and  still  be  in  touch  with  the  cit.y  at  all  times." 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  woman  member  of  the 
(ierman  secret  service  summoning  a  police-patrol  wagon.  The 
article  continues: 

"Contact  devices  have  been  provided  on  every  street  at  very 
short  distances.  They  are  fastened  to  walls,  doors,  trees,  lamp- 
posts, or  other  con\enient  places.  They  are  tightly  enclosed, 
so  that  neither  humidity  nor  storms  can  damage  them,  and  they 
are  thoroughly  insulated. 

"Then^  are  so  many  of  these  contact  places  that  it  is  now  as 
easy  to  tel(>i)h()ne  as  it  is  to  mail  a  letter.  Indeed,  in  the  busy 
portions  of  Berlin  there  are  two  or  three  of  these  contact  places 
to  every  block. 

"Of  course,  one  mi.sses  the  j)rivacy  of  the  telephone  booth, 
altho  the  pocket  telephone  is  so  delicately  constructed  that  one 
need  speak  in  only  a  very  low  tone  of  voice." 

The  device  is  so  small,  Telephony  goes  on  to  say,  that  it  maj' 
be  carried  in  a  pocket  or  in  a  hand-ba^.  Receiver  and  trans- 
mitter fit  into  a  circular  nickel  case  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter  and  three-quart<'rs  of  an  inch  thick.  Th(>  whole 
weighs  only  seven  ounces.  They  are  said  to  l)e  becoming  \  ery 
poi)ular,  particularly  among  those  accustomed  to  being  abroad 
a  great  deal. 


A   SONGLESS    OPERA 


THE  DAY  seems  to  be  happily  long  past  when  patriotic 
fer\or  alone  can  win  praise  for  a  work  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  patriotism  seems  now  to  express  itself  in  a 
more  exacting  severity  of  treatment.  This  is  what  the  prize 
opera  "  Mona  "  gets  from  the  critics  after  its  "  first  production 
on  any  stage  "  at  the  JNIetropolitan  Opera  House.  Tt  won  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan directors  for  the  best  opera 
by  an  American  composer  from 
a  group  of  twenty-four  com- 
petitors; it  was  sung  largely  by 
Americans;  it  was  produced 
with  lavish  care  at  a  reported 
cost  of  .S30.000;  the  management 
"  once  more  distinguished  itself 
by  good  taste  and  judgment  in 
this  direction."  Yet  few  of  the 
critics  are  rendered  jubilant.  He 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  and 
declares  "  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  judges  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  verdict." 
This,  of  course,  assumes  some- 
thing for  the  unknown  and  un- 
successful competitors.  This 
critic  finds  a  commendable 
"  mllingness  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  of  the  Metropolitan  to 
meet  American  composers  more 
than  half-way,  and  to  more  than 
do  justice  to  their  productions." 
Other  critics  receive  the  work 
in  a  mood  somewhat  more  cheer- 
ful, but  all  seem  to  agree  that 
the  musical  setting  which  Pro- 
fessor Parker  has  given  to  Mr. 
Brian  Hooker's  drama  fails  of 
the  expectations  that  awaited 
its  hearing.  We  gave  the  story, 
told  in  Mr.  Hoeker's  text,  when 
the  prize  was  awarded;  it  has 
been  published  and  widely  read ; 
only  the  operatic  score  remained 
to  be  known.  "It  is  not  dra- 
matic; nor  is  it  operatic,"  de- 
clares Mr.  Finck  of  The  Evening 

Post;  tho  he  adds  that  "  it  is  scholarly,  musicianly,  full  of  evi- 
dence of  contrapuntal  skill,  and  of  mastery  of  the  arts  of  orches- 
tration and  handling  choral  masses."  Mr.  Henderson  of  The  Sun 
wishes  that  Professor  Parker's  "  unfailing  distinction  was  not 
that  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman."  Besides  keeping  always  too 
far  away  from  the  earth,  the  composer  has  elected  to  soar,  so  he 
is  reported,  in  a  manner  pronouncedly  his  own.  "  Emphasis 
must  be  laid  upon  the  fact,"  says  Mr.  Henderson,  "  that  Mr. 
Parker  has  imitated  no  one.  His  musical  manner  is  wholly  his 
own,  .  .  .  aristocratic,  artistically  clean,  imbued  with  the  reflect- 
ive strength  of  a  splendid  scholarship."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
finds  that  his  "  scholarship  and  mastery  of  the  means  of  musical 
expression  mark  a  distinct  advance  toward  that  day  when  there 
will  be  an  American  school  of  music  which  is  not  a  distinct  re- 
flection of  the  music  of  the  older  nations."  The  hint  which  Mr. 
Parker   gives  of  the  coming  day    is  disquieting  because  it  in- 


LOUISE    HOMER    AS    MONA. 

The  leading  figure  in  the  prize  opera  is  a  "British  maiden  of  Boa- 
dicca's  line,  foretold  by  prophecies  and  marlced  out  by  signs  as  tho 
deliverer  of  her  people  from  Roman  nde :  who  learns  only  after  disaster 
and  too  late  that  had  she  followed  the  call  of  her  woman's  love  and 
married  her  half-Roman,  half-British  lover,  she  would  have  gained 
peace  for  her  country,  won  back  old  liberties." 


dicates  that  in    opera    we    may  become   rhetoricians    and  not 
melodists.     Mr.  Henderson  observes: 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  '  Mona,'  it  will  assuredly  not 

pass  wholly  out  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking  for 

a  style  of  recitative  well  suited  to  a  dignified  literary  English  text. 

"  The  orchestral  background  to  this  recitative  is  admirable 

in  bulk  and  in  detail.  It  is  solid 
and  rich,  yet  transparent.  It 
has  an  endless  variety  of  tints 
and  it  has  an  exquisite  fitness  in 
every  episode.  This  orchestra- 
tion is  perhaps  the  portion  of 
the  composer's  work  in  which 
the  technical  advances  made  by 
him  in  recent  years  are  most 
plainly  disclosed.  He  uses 
all  contemporary  instruments, 
even  to  the  blest  celesta  of  the 
Russians,  and  he  uses  them  all 
idiomatically  and  with  an  uner- 
ring instinct  for  color.  Even  the 
harp  glissandi,  so  often  treated 
as  a  mere  ad  captandum  device, 
here  assumes  a  real  dramatic 
significance.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  score  con- 
tains representative  themes. 

"  From  the  foregoing  account 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  opera 
deals  too  much  in  unmelodic 
speech  and  not  enough  in  funda- 
mental musical  development. 
This  is  indeed  its  radical  defect. 
The  experience  of  three  centuries 
has  shown  that  the  artistic  prin- 
ciple lying  at  the  foundation  of 
opera  is  not,  as  the  young  Flor- 
entines dreamed,  an  imitation  in 
song  of  the  inflections  and  move- 
ments of  the  voice  in  speech, 
but  a  delineation  of  dramatic 
moods  in  extended  melodic 
developments. 

"  Mr.  Parker  has  been  quoted 
as  declaring  that  the  music  of 
Verdi  is  poor  stuff.  The  Amer- 
ican composer  could  not  believe 
this  unless  he  had  a  complete 
misconception  of  the  nature  of 
the  means  by  which  a  lyrico- 
dramatic  art  work  is  to  be  con- 
structed. His  '  Mona,'  which 
has  merits  of  the  highest  order 
and  an  originality  quite  as  as- 
tonishing, falls  short  of  the 
necessities  of  the  theater  abso- 
lutely because  it  excludes  from  altogether  too  many  of  its  pages 
the  most  potent  of  musical  spells,  the  revelation  of  inner  mood  in 
largo  melodic  song." 

Mr.  Krchbiel  of  The  Tribune  finds  "  Mona  "  "  like  what  is 
properly  called  melodrama  rather  than  opera,"  adding: 

"  To  that  fact  is  due  the  principal  drawback  to  it  as  a  lyric 
drama.  There  is  too  little  melody  (in  the  old  conception)  in  it, 
and  much  too  little  concerted  music.  There  is  no  thrill  in  the 
first  act  until  several  voices  are  united  in  a  harmony,  and  then 
it  is  only  for  a  moment.  In  the  second  the  listeners  grow  weary 
waiting  for  the  duet,  which  is  scarcely  a  duet,  and  find  refresh- 
ment at  last  only  in  the  druidic  chorus.  In  the  last  act  there 
are  again  only  monolog  and  dialog  (save  for  the  muttering 
of  a  few  words  by  the  Roman  soldiery)  until  the  end.  How 
much  more  wisely  did  Wagner  build  !  Even  in  his  'Ring  of 
the  Nibelung  '  he  let  his  men  sing  like  a  veritable  Liedertafel 
when  the  situation  justified  it.     But  this  is  a  first  opera,  and 
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the  authors  will  learn;  no  question  about  that  after  such  promise 
as  is  held  out  in  this  really  extraordinary  first  effort." 

Mr.  H.  T.  Parker  of  the  Boston  Transcript  finds  that  "  the 
music  of  '  Mona  '  fails  time  and  again  to  give  any  other  im- 
pression than  of  a  restless  and  resourceful  effort  to  achieve  an 
end  that  evades  it."     Further: 

"  It  yields  no  emotion;  it  bears  no  psychological  suggestion; 
it  is  without  dramatic  significance  or  theatrical  force;  it  is  not 
musically  engrossing  or  moving  in  itself.  To  shear  music  of 
melody,  to  make  it  an  exalting  and  il- 
luminating speech  by  harmonies  and 
rhythms  and  timbres  and  accent,  to  mate 
it  to  the  minutest  inflection  of  the  text, 
and  yet  to  keep  it  musically  interesting 
and  dramatically  potent,  is  the  task  of 
genius.  Two  such  have  accomplished  it 
in  our  time — Strauss  in  '  Electra  '  and 
Debussy  in  '  Pelleas.'  But  neither  has 
foresworn  melody  to  the  degree  that  has 
Mr.  Parker  in  '  Mona.'  His  fellow  is  the 
d'Albert  of  '  Tiefland,'  and  he  cultivates 
none  of  Mr.  Parker's  high  austerities, 
writes  with  none  of  his  noble  exaltations. 
Deliberately  Mr.  Parker  has  set  himself 
the  standards  that  genius  achieves  with 
less  deU berate  resolution.  He  has  failed 
often  to  achieve  them  because  he  is  only 
a  composer  of  talent — finer  and  larger, 
urged  by  an  ampler  ambition,  and  flow- 
ering into  higher  accomplishment  than  in 
all  his  career.  '  Mona  '  may  prove  a  fail- 
ure, but  it  has  set  the  standard  of  music- 
drama  higher  for  American  composers 
and  dramatists  than  it  ever  was  before." 

There  are  words  of  praise  in  the  review 
of  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
particularly  for  the  orchestration,  where- 
in he  differs  from  some  of  his  confreres, 
saying: 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  distinction  that 
belongs  to  the  score  of  'Mona,'  as  well 
as  the  greatest  pleasure  that  it  offers  to 
the  attentive  listener,  is  the  composer's 
treatment  of  the  orchestra.  The  orches- 
tration is  of  the  greatest  beauty,  rich, 
transparent,  incessantly  varied  and  con- 
trasted,   dramatically    expressive    in    its 

scale  of  color.  It  is  the  work  of  a  master  who  understands  re- 
straint in  the  use  of  a  large  orchestra,  such  as  he  demands  in 
this  score,  and  w^ho  yet  can  obtain  from  it  all  that  it  can  give, 
in  terms  of  the  highest  beauty." 


SNOBBERY  OF  HIGH   PICTURE  PRICES 

P PEOPLE  NOWADAYS  never  confess  that  they  "know 
nothing  about  art,"  and  hurriedly  try  to  save  their  bacon 
by  d(!claring  that  they  "know  what  they  like."  That  at- 
titude, in  its  day,  did  not  elicit  admiration,  but  it  was  probably 
honester  than  the  one  that  now  obtains.  We  like  pictures  and 
are  willing  to  pay  enormous  prices  for  them  if  they  have  once 
hung  on  "the  right  nail."     This  phrase  is  attributed  by   the 


WAS  THE  ••  MONNA  LISA  "  BURNED  ?— The  silence  into 
which  "Monna  Lisa"  has  retired  since  her  disappearance  from 
the  Louvre  remains  unbroken.  There  have  been  rumors  from 
time  to  time  that  she  never  would  return.  The  art  world  of 
Paris,  according  to  English  newspaper  correspondents,  now 
teems  with  a  reason  that  adds  the  final  note  of  hopelessness. 
In  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  we  read: 

"It  is  said  the  priceless  picture  never  left  the  Louvre,  was 
never  stolen.  A  great  deal  was  said  and  written  at  the  time 
about  the  careless  way  in  which  the  great  pictures  of  the  Louvro 
were  taken  up  and  down  and  left  about  in  their  transmission  to 
the  photographic  quarters.  It  s(>ems  there  was  more  in  the.se 
complaints  than  was  suspected  by  the  general  pi/blic. 

"Vov  the  loss  of  'Monna  Lisa'  is  said  now  to  he  due  to  an 
accident  in  the  photograph-room.  It  is  declared  the  picture 
was  irr(!parably  damaged,  destroyed  rath<!r,  and  the  real  state 
of  affairs  hushed  up,  the  culprits  shielded  by  the  influence  of  a 
j)ers()nage  of  the  highest  jjosition. 

"Hence  the  four  days'  delay  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  loss  to  the  outside  world,  henc(^  M.  Dujardin's  strange 
attitude  at  the  official  inquiry,  hence  the  finding  of  the  frame, 
which  aloni-  ha<l  escaped  damage.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a 
rumor,  l)ut  it  !■■  a  stoutly  affirmed  one." 


BLESSING    THE   SWOKDS   liEl  (JliE    BA]  li.E. 

"The  druid  meeting-place  of  the  second  act  had  its  illusion  of  old  forest,  of  great  stones,  of  a 
sequestered,  yet  familiar  place."  Mona,  having  checked  her  lover's  declaration  by  telling  him  "  she  is 
not  woman,  but  a  sword,"  prepares  to  lead  the  Britons  against  the  Roman  invaders. 


New  York  Evening  Post  to  Henri  Rochefort,  the  French  critie 
and  collector  who  "lately  remarked  of  the  price  of  pictures  that 
it  all  depends  upon  the  nail  on  which  they  hang."  The  Post 
applies  this  remark  to  local  conditions,  and  asserts  that  "if  the 
nail  is  driven  through  the  plush  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  dealer,  the 
dependent  picture  is  appraised  in  five  figures  or  in  six;  if  the 
nail  is  driven  through  the  plaster  of  some  humbler  establishment 
on  a  side  street,  the  same  picture  is  dear  at  three  or  four  figures; 
if  the  nail  belongs  to  a  little  dealer  or  an  obscure  auctioneer,  the 
picture  is  worth  whatever  you  will  offer  for  it."  The  moral  of 
all  this  seems  to  The  Post  to  be  that  nobody  really  buys  pictures, 
but  that  "the  startling  prices  that  are  daily  recorded  in  the  press 
are  not  paid  for  pictures  at  all,  but  for  the  glamour  of  accredited 
salesrooms,  the  suavity  of  great  dealers,  or  the  notoriety  of  the 
former  owners."  The  Post  finds  some  recent  events  that  "bear 
out  this  rather  cynical  theory  that  the  high  prices  are  a  result 
of  pure  snobbery."     Thus: 

"William  M.  Chase  has  just  sold  at  auction  a  lot  of  canvases 
collected  with  the  taste  of  one  who  is  at  once  a  great  painter  and 
an  accomplished  connoisseur.  Well,  this  elect  lot  of  pictures, 
representing  many  of  the  most  priz(>d  dec(>ased  artists,  a\erage 
to  bring  about  S3()()  apiece.  And  here  immediately  arises  a 
l)arad()X.  For  $'M){)  you  might  perhaps  buy  some  slighter  work 
of  a  young  American  exhil)itor  in  tiie  Academy,  but  it  would  re- 
(|uire  .several  times  that  sum  to  buy  a  work  of  any  .Knu'rican 
artist  of  estal)lished  reputation.  Tiuit  is,  last  week  one  couht 
have  bought  good  paintings  by  i)ainters  whose  fame  is  already 
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historic  for  a  fraction  of  the  price  of  current  work  by  actively 
productive  men  whose  enduring  quality  is  not  merely  problemat- 
ical, but  obviously  doubtful.  The  conclusion  seems  obvious 
that  most  buying  of  modern  painting  must  rest  rather  upon 
friendsliip  or  caprice  than  upon  taste,  or  that  there  must  have 
been  some  especial  reason  why  Mr.  Chase's  treasures  lu-ought 
only  a  fraction  of  their  value.  The  inference  seems  inevitable 
that  in  the  studio  of  a  mere  painter  and  man  of  taste  they  had 
been  hanging  upon  the  wTong  sort  of  nails. 

"Other  recent  facts  support  this  interpretation.  To  name 
certain  sales  of  the  artistic  remains  of  multimillionaires  might 
be  invidious.  Suffice  it  to  note  that  these 
sales  contained  many  painters,  the  examples 
no  better,  represented  in  Mr.  Chase's  collec- 
tion, and  the  jjrices  were  from  five  to  ten 
times  higher.  What  made  the  difference? 
Why,  the  knowledge  that  these  multimillion- 
aire pictures  had  hung  on  very  expensive  nails, 
the  comforting  assurance  that  lots  of  money 
had  been  spent  for  the  pictures  themselves, 
and  perhaps  a  corresponding  misgiving  that 
Mr.  Chase  had  bought  his  fine  pictures  cheap. 
T^ie  Italians  have  a  proverb  about  the  sweet- 
ne'ss  of  lips  that  have  already  been  kissed,  and 
clearly  the  American  amateur  has  somewhat 
the  same  predilection  for  pictures  aheady 
consecrated  by  the  golden  shower." 

The  enormous  prices  paid  for  the  particu- 
lar pictures  that  happen  to  be  hung  on  the 
right  nail  have  lowered  the  general  ar{-market, 
declares  this  writer.     With  more  besides: 

"The  great  run  of  fine  pictures  not  technic- 
ally of  highest  rarity  bring  less  to-day  than 
they  did  twenty  years  ago.  The  great  dealers 
flourish  while  the  multitude  of  little  antiquaries 
who  minister  to  collectors  of  taste  and  moder- 
ate nu>ans  find  it  hard  to  make  a  living.  For 
the  astute  amateur  this  sjm'IIs  opportunity,  for 
art  museums  with  limited  funds  it  means  im- 
potence, for  the  general  art-market  a  degree  of 
demoralization.  In  twenty  years  all  art  ob- 
jects conventionally  'of  highest  rarity'  have 
appreciated  about  twentyfold  in  price,  while, 
as  we  have  said,  the  general  scale  of  value  for 
merely  fine  works  of  art  has  probably  been 
considerably  lowered.  The  art-market  has 
abolished  the  comparative  degree,  and' works 
only  in  the  positive  and  superlative.  The 
cause  of  this  somewhat  grotesque  i)henom- 
enon  is  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  collectors, 
mostly  Americans,  and  none  of  the  finest  taste. 
They  j)ay  without  question  any  price  that  is 
asked  for  what  seems  to  them  a  n^asterpiece, 
and  their  competition  has  sent  a  narrow  line 
of  art  \alues  soaring  with  a  speed  for  which 
the  Stock  Exchange  its(>lf  affords  inadequate 
parallels. 

"The  question  is.  How  long  will  it  last? 
Even  esthetically  active  multimillionaires  are 
mortal,  and  three  or  four  deaths  might  knock 
the  bottom  out  of  the  present  inflated  market. 
Not  necessarily,  however.  There  might  be 
sons  of  like  mind,  or  there  might  conceivably 
be   new   recruits   of   equally   enthusiastic  dis-  "^ 

position  toward  the  pictures  that  have  hung  on  the  right  nail. 

■'  Yet  when  it  gets  about  that  masterpieces  of  the  most  in- 
disputable artistic  value  have  all  along  l)een  bought  off  the  wrong 
nails  for  very  moderate  prices,  the  zeal  for  costly  extraneities 
may  wane.  If  this  were  to  come  aV)out,  there  would  certainly 
be  temporary  consternation  where  the  right  nails  are  at  present 
driven,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  that  the  republic  would  thereby  take 
either  esthetic  or  financial  harm." 

The  latest  newspaper  art-sensation  is  Mr.  Altman's  reputed 
purchase  of  tw^o  Velasquez  portraits — "Philip  IV.  of  Spain" 
and  "Olivares,  His  Minister,"  for  a  million.  The  sum  may 
shrink  on  investigation.  Hitherto  the  highest  reputed  price  for 
a  single  picture  sold  in  America  was  S47."),000.  which  Mr.  Widener 
is  supposed  to  have  given  for  Rembrandt's  "Mill." 
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RICCARDO   MARTIN 

In  tlu-  role  of  Cici/nri. 

He  is  the  Koniiin  lover  of  Mima. 
and  falls  by  her  hand.  "In  (he  illu- 
mination of  her  wo.  Mona  sees  that 
God's  voice  was  speaking  throiif^h 
her  love  for  Gu-ynn.  that  a  higher 
mission  might  have  Ixn-n  hers  than 
that  of  leading  men  to  battle,  and 
that  she  had  failed  to  choose  the 
better  part." 


OR  THE  TIME  BEING  ex-President  Roosevelt  is  fur- 
nishing abundant  topics  for  conversation,  but  not  on  the 
subject  of  simplified  spelling.  Time  was  when  he  made 
almost  the  entire  English-speaking  world  talk  about  it;  now  he 
has  passed  on  to  other  themes;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  cause  of  spelling-reform  has  halted  on  this  account.  The 
forces  that  make  for  reform  in  spelling  are  still  working,  it  may 
be  more  under  cover,  but,  we  are  assured, 
none  the  less  actively.  Abram  Gideon,  of  the 
Colorado  Teachers'  College,  reviewed  a  list  of 
the  active  agencies  in  spelling-reform  in  his 
address  before  the  forty-ninth  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Edtication  Association  held  in 
San  Francisco,  the  rei)ort  of  which  has  lately 
been  published,  showing  what  progress  the 
movement  in  the  United  States  has  made  up 
to  the  present  time.     He  said: 

"In  the  ranks  of  simplified  spelling  are  ac- 
tively enlisted :  The  Modern  Language  Associ- 
ation of  America,  the  members  of  which  indi- 
\'idually  and  collectively  have  done  pioneer 
Avork  in  the  cause;  the  National  Education 
Association,  to  whose  efforts  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  owes  its  initial  impulse;  nor- 
mal schools  in  (\)lorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota. Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin;  public 
schools  in  more  than  eleven  States;  a  number 
of  eastern  business  colleges.  Simplified  spelling 
has  been  approved  by  the  State  teachers'  asso- 
ciations of  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin.  Among  the  members  of 
the  board  and  coimcil  are  to  be  found  our  most 
cniincnt  specialists  in  English  philology  and 
English  literatin-e,  writers  and  other  profes- 
sional men,  scientists  and  men  of  affairs.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  names  whose 
mention  carries  most  weight  in  the  domain  of 
English  scholarship  figure  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  adherents  of  the  cause.  No 
authority  in  English  in  this  country  or  abroad 
is  known  to  have  written  or  spoken  against 
the  movement,  tho  there  may  be  one  or 
another  who,  for  practical  reasons,  does  not 
care  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  propagandists. 
Editors  of  our  leading  dictionaries — Webster's, 
the  Standard,  the  Century,  and  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary — belong  to  the  board,  as 
does  also  th(^  eminent  etymologist,  Skeat,  who 
has  assumed  tlie  leadership  of  the  English 
society,  recently  organized  for  the  advance- 
ment of  simplified  spelling  in  Great  Britain. 
In  order  to  promote  the  use  of  the  simplified 
forms  in  print,  a  league  of  editors  and  pub- 
lisliers  ntinibering  more  than  three  lumdred 
members  has  been  organiz(>d  in  the  East.  It  is 
reported  that  adjust  incuts  to  the  new  condi- 
tions are  made  in  the  i)ublishing  business 
without  any  serious  inconvenience  to  com- 
positors or  to  proof-readers.  One  prominent 
l)ubiisliing-h()use   uses  the  amended    spellings 

ill  its  business  correspondence  and  has  begun  to  do  so  in   the 

publication  depart incul  proper." 

In  England  the  movement  progresses  more  slowly,  but  with 
certainty.  The  soci(>ty  which  fosters  the  growth  of  simplified 
spelling  has  issued  among  other  pamphlets  one  detailing  the 
advantages  to  accrue  from  its  adoption,  not  forgetting  the 
patriotic  one.  Some  paragraphs  which  we  quote  show  its  con- 
tributory value  for  the  mastery  of  cognate;  vocal  arts: 

"It  is  easy  to  learn.  Try  for  yourself.  Say  a  .sentence  and 
then  write  it  in  simplified  spelling.  If  you  do  find  difficidty,  it 
is  because  you  have  not  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  the 
sounds  you  utter,  because  in  childhood  your  ear-training  was 
neglected. 
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"It  can  be  taught  by  rational  methods.  The  process  will  be 
this:  The  attention  of  the  child  is  drawn  to  the  sounds  he  uses 
in  speaking.  His  organs  of  speech  as  well  as  his  ears  are  trained. 
Then  he  learns  to  represent  the  sounds  by  letters.  He  does  not 
learn  the  spelling  of  individual  words,  Avhich  call  for  excessive 
memorizing.  (There  are  other  and  far  better  ways  of  practising 
the  memory.) 

"The  training  of  the  ear  and  of  the  vocal  organs  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  learning  the  simplified  spelling  is  of  great  value. 
It  is  useful  in  leading  to  clearer  speech,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
all  good  work  in  elocution  and  singing.  It  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  learning  shorthand.  It  affords  great  help  in  mastering 
the  pronunciation  of  foreign  languages.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  simplification  of  spelling  would  ver.y  soon  lead  to  a  great 
improvement  in  pronunciation.  Slovenliness  and  vulgarity  are 
fostered  by  the  lack  of  a  clear  and  constant  relation  between 
the  written  symbol  and  the  spoken  sound. 

"One  v/ho  has  learned  the  simplified  sjjelling  will  be  able  to 
read  books  in  the  'old  spelling'  with  little  trouble.  Many  words 
are  the  same.  In  devising  the  simplified  spelling  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  the  least  possible  cliange  that  is  consistent  with 
efficiency.  After  a  little  practisci  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  read 
the  "old  spelling';  but  no  one  would  be  expected  to  write  it,  and 
it  is  this  which  requires  so  much  effort. 

"It  is  easy  to  print.  As  it  contains  no  new  letters  and  no 
diacritics,  existing  fonts  of  type  will  serve  perfectly.  There 
is  no  need  to  effect  any  change  in  typewriters,  linotype  machines, 
etc.  The  alphabet  used  in  telegraphy  and  in  signaling  will 
remain  the  same. 

"It  makes  English  the  most  serviceable  language  for  inter- 
course within  the  empire  and  between  nations.  No  other  lan- 
guage offers  the  same  combination  of  advantages  as  ours.  It 
has  a  very  simple  grammar  and  a  very  rich  Aocabulary;  it  is 
the  key  to  a  grand  literature.  Its  only  serious  drawback  is — 
the  spelling." 


HOW  TO  FOUND  A  NATIONAL  THEATER 

1ADY  GREGORY,  before  leaving  these  shores,  told  a 
Boston  audience  how  to  start  a  national  theater  in 
-*  America.  She  should  be  an  expert  on  this  subject,  for  she 
lived  through  the  fiery  ordeals  of  establishing  the  national  thea- 
ter of  Ireland,  and  during  her  tour  with  the  Irish  players  here 
it  is  said  that  her  experiences  included  "two  visits  to  a  police- 
station,  one  trial  in  court,  and  one  threatening  letter  illustrated 
with  a  black  coffin."  From  such  experiences  she  might  per- 
haps earn  the  right  to  be  dogmatic,  but  Lady  Gregory  offers  her 
suggestions  modestly  enough,  leaving,  of  course,  the  hardest 
problems  to  be  thought  out  by  the  people  who  are  courageous 
enough  to  try  to  start  national  theaters.  She  takes  her  text, 
so  to  speak,  from  a  Detroit  woman  who  pointed  out  a  little 
square — a  few  trees,  a  few  benches — and  called  it  "a  place  for 
the  people  to  breathe  in  and  the  birds  to  sing."  That,  she 
says,  according  to  the  report  of  her  address  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, is  what  a  national  theater  should  be.  "It  is  what  the 
Abbey  Theater  has  become  in  Dublin.  The  poor  jjeople  at  the 
fairs  come  into  the  cheapest  seats  just  to  sit  and  breathe  in 
enjoyment  and  new  life.  And  thei-e  the  actors  and  the  play- 
wrights have  their  chance  to  sin;^  their  sweetest  notes."  Thr 
TrariHcripl  does  not  pretend  to  give  us  Lady  (Jregory's  words 
precisely  as  spoken,  hut  reports  them  more  or  less  conversation- 
ally. She  believes  in  small  beginnings,  and  doesn't  point  the 
moral  of  the  history  of  the  Xew  Theater.     Thus: 

"It  is  easy  to  draw  some  ruhvs  for  your  natioiuil  tiieater  from 
the  success  (^f  the  litth-  xcnture  in  Dublin,  in  the  first  i)luce, 
begin  in  a  small  way.  There  is  more  chance  of  success  in  guiding 
the  life  of  a  bal)y  in  the  cradle  than  of  a  Minerva,  sprung  full- 
armed.  America  might  start  a  theater  in  a  small  way  in  each 
of  many  of  the  lt>sser  cities.  Some  seem  already  prepared. 
There  should  be  one  center  for  (>ach  district:  Chicago  for  the 
Middle  West,  Boston  for  New  England,  Hidimond  for  the  South 
Atlantic  (\)ast.  The  ])lays  to  he  acted  sliotild  he  linuted  to 
l)r()ducts  of  that  <lis(rict.  In  Xew  York  there  should  he  a  small 
theater  to  which  each  of  these  companies  would  come  once  a 
year  for  a  season  of  eight  weeks.     Then  a  foreigner  landing  in 


New  York  at  any  time  would  find  representations  of  the  latent 
drama  of  America. 

"The  success  of  the  whole  venture  must  depend  on  its  limita- 
tions. For  limitations  have  fostered,  not  hindered,  the  Abbey 
Theater.  Limit  your  theater  to  find  its  plays  and  playwrights 
and  actors  in  a  single  district  and  it  will  have  to  develop  that 
district  in  order  to  prosper.  That  is  exacth'  what  made  the 
success  of  the  Irish  movement.  The  jealousy  of  the  other  thea- 
ters of  Dublin  forced  the  company  to  take  out  a  license  for  Irish 
plays  only  or  for  plays  by  Irishmen.  Thus  it  was  forced  to  de- 
velop and  teach  every  dramatist  who  came  to  it  with  his  plays, 
and  thus  it  built  up  the  writers  that  have  made  its  fame. 

"One  rule  of  your  theater  should  be  to  take  plays  not  for  the 
moment,  but  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  place  in  your  repertory. 
By  this  you  will  not  only  raise  your  standard  and  the  standards 
of  your  playwrights,  but  you  will  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
future.  Another  rule — adopted  unconsciously  perhaps  in  Dub- 
lin— is  to  act  a  few  plays  of  a  very  high  religious  and  artistic 
standard!  such  plays  as  Synge's  and  Mr.  Yeats's  and  Mr.  Hyde's 
'Nativity.'  They  are  a  constant  check  on  your  choice  of  other 
plays.  For  you  can  not  put  beside  them  in  the  .same  repertorj-, 
not  to  mention  the  same  bill,  anything  that  is  common  or  vulgar. 

"Another  limitation  that  will  benefit  you  is  the  limitation  of 
resources;  for  that  means  limitation  of  expense.  So  often  now'- 
ada\'s  it  is  the  extreme  cost  that  is  suppo.sed  to  be  neces.sary  in 
the  commercial  theater  when  a  poetic  play  is  put  on  that  pre- 
vents the  production  of  many  such  pieces.  The  Abbey  Theater 
has  been  forced  to  keep  its  expenses  so  low  that  there  has  ne^er 
been  a  question  of  whether  mounting  a  particular  play  was  im- 
possible from  a  financial  point  of  view.  Each  had  to  take  what 
it  could  get.  The  cost  of  the  scenery  for  'The  Well  of  the 
Saints,'  for  instance,  was  thirty-five  dollars.  One  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
pieces  cost  as  much  as  forty.  And  from  such  limitations,  such 
forced  simplicity,  it  seems  possible  to  draw  quite  as  satisfactory 
results. 

"Finally,  you  need  tremendous  patience  in  building  up  an 
audience  for  your  plays.  Lady  Gregory  tells  how  in  the  earlj- 
days  of  the  Abbey  Theater  she  used  to  leave  the  stage-door  and 
go  round  l)y  the  front  to  reach  the  auditorium  so  that  the  meager 
little  audience  would  think  another  lady  in  evening  dress  had 
arrived . 

"All  this  means  self-sacrifice.  You  can't  take  up  the  theater 
as  an  amusement.  Every  one  in  it — and  that  is  one  of  its  beau- 
ties— is  working  for  some  one  else,  the  actor  for  the  playwright, 
the  scene-painter  for  the  actor.  In  the  old  days  a  human  life 
was  buried  under  the  foundation-stone  of  every  great  temple, 
every  momentous  undertaking.  The  \itality  of  that  soul  was 
thought  to  leap  up  into  the  material  structure.  And  sometimes 
it  is  that  wav  nowadays.  To  every  enterprise  some  one  gives 
his  life." 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  Puritan  New  England  should  ask 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  give  one's  life  to  the  theater.  The 
question  surprized  the  Irish  visitors,  who  in  Dublin  "have  taken 
their  part  in  the  battle  for  ideas."  By  this  battle  "Ireland  is 
able  to  claim  kin  with  the  intellectual  nations  of  the  world." 
We  read  further: 

"Of  course  you  will  say  that  Ireland  had  a  great  storehouse 
of  legend,  of  nationalism,  of  emotion,  to  draw  upon,  that  you  do 
not  have  here.  But  America  has  the  time  that  is  to  come. 
Here  there  is  something  calling  in  the  future — the  welding  of  the 
nations  into  one  great  nation.  Natural  selection  may  do  it,  or 
a  great  war.  Or  it  may  be  literature,  perhaps  drama.  The 
natural  expression  of  America  should  be  drama  just  as  it  was 
Ireland's.  For,  like  Ireland,  America  is  a  land  of  talkers,  and 
drama  is  only  con\-ersation  chopped  \\\). 

"There  is  one  serious  question  that  must  confront  you  in 
starting  a  national  theater  in  America,  continued  Lady  Greg- 
ory, and  that  the  question  of  censorship.  In  England  we  have 
only  on(>  censor  and  generally  a  had  one.  Then'  is  at  any  rate 
one  advantage  in  this.  You  can  always  tell  just  what  he  will 
throw  out.  It  may  be  from  personal  reasons,  as  with  'Blanco' 
and  Mr.  Shaw,  or  it  may  Ih>  from  a  tuitural  susjjicion  of  idt>as. 
But  at  any  rate  he  is  that  far  dej)endahle.  Our  i)lay\vrights  can 
'si/,(diiiu  up.'  And  Lady  (iregory  laughed;  for  she  has  acquired 
an  intimacy  with  slang  in  her  months  in  America.  The  Amer- 
ican censor  seems  more  hydra-headed.  Whether  this  is  good 
or  not,  whether  a  censor  is  needed  at  all.  is  not  clear;  hut  it  is 
something  which  you  must  consider,  something  that  you  will 
surelv  encounter  if  vou  start  a  national  theater." 


GOLGOTHA  DRAMATIZED 


A  PLAY  WHICH  is  said  to  have  been  sent  in  its  printed 
form  to  ever}'  king  and  ruler  in  Christendom  was  pro- 
-  duced  a  few  days  ago  on  the  stage  of  the  Little  Theater, 
New  York,  and  found  to  be  a  document  in  the  interests  of 
universal  peace.     It  is  called  "The  Terrible  Meek,"  and  it  closes 

■«ith  a  tableau  of  the  crucifixion        

which,  the  press  report,  left  the 
audience  "stunned  and  dazed" 
at  the  end  of  the  performance. 
^Ir.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  who 
wrote  "The  Servant  in  the 
House,"  is  the  author  of  this 
play,  but  the  dramatic  re%Tewer 
for  the  New  York  Times  asserts 
that  "not  what  the  author  wrote 
was  responsible  for  the  effect 
produced  so  much  as  an  idea,  a 
reverence,  a  feeling  of  awe  which 
hao  been  centuries  a-growing." 
The  "sudden  disclosure  of  the 
three  gibbeted  figures,  stark 
against  an  expansive  blue,  AvitJi 
the  mother  bowed  and  weeping 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  came 
as  a  terrible  shock."  Women 
put  on  their  hats  and  wTaps 
without  a  word,  it  is  further  re- 
ported, and  the  men  in  the  audi- 
ence, if  they  talked  at  all,  did  so 
in  whispers  and  muffled  tones. 
There  was  no  applause. 

The  effect,  for  the  first  audi- 
ence at  least,  was  a  double  shock, 
for  the  piece — a  one-act  play — 
had  been  played  in  darkness  so 
that  the  exact  character  and 
identity  of  the  people  concerned 
were  not  obvious.  Their  speech 
was  the  speech  of  to-day;  and 
their  ideas,  if  not  also  of  to- 
<iaj-,  had  but  little  reference  to 

definite  time.     The  Times'  review  of  "  The  Terrible  Meek"  dis- 
closes this: 

"Mr.  Kennedy  seeks,  in  a  sense,  to  bring  the  story  of  Getb- 
semane  (Golgotha?)  down  to  the  present  day.  His  three  charac- 
ters, seen  only  in  occasional  streams  of  light  dripping  on  an  inky 
stage,  are  British  moderns,  with  Bow  Bells  trimmings  to  their 
speech.  One  is  a  peasant  woman,  the  other  an  army  captain,  and 
the  third  a  common  soldier.  Only  when  the  fog  is  lifted  do  you  see 
them  as  the  people  of  the  ancient  story,  the  Woman  in  Eastern 
garb,  the  Captain  a  centurion,  and  the  Soldier  a  Roman  legionary. 
In  the  mean  time  each  has  harped  upon  the  deed  of  blood  in 
gloomy  gruesome  tones,  for  even  the  soldiers  regret  it,  tho  they 
have  at  least  the  excuse  of  a  duty  to  be  done.  But  fresh  ideas 
have  begun  to  quicken  into  life  in  the  Captain's  mind,  and  even 
the  Wo7nan  begins  to  understand.  From  mourning  for  her  dead 
boy  up  there  on  the  cross  she  is  made  to  turn  licr  thoughts  to 
the  meaning  of  his  life  and  death — if  death  it  may  be  called. 
Only  the  common  Soldier  can  not  comprehend.  When  he 
comes  with  orders  for  another  execution  and  the  Captain 
refuses  to  obey,  his  dull  mind  will  not  readily  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  it. 

"In  the  mean  time  there  has  been  much  talk  of  empires  built 
on  blood  and  hints  of  universal  peatre.  That  mucli  of  this  n-ads 
Avell  in  the  printed  page  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  it  has  the 
inspired  fervor  which  will  make  it  moving  to  the  rulers  of  the 
earth,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  bound  copies  have  been  sent,  may 
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THE    MOTHER, 


As  played  by  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  in  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's 
"The  Terrible  Meek,"  \wlnch  voices  "the  common  Ijattle-cry  of 
thou.sands  of  social  reformers  in  and  out  of  the  Church." 


well  be  doubted.     That  it  is  long  drawn  out  and  not  always  clear, 

as  delivered  on  the  stage,  is  certain. 

"But  pictorially  it  is  quite  effective.     The  curtain  rises  on 

utter  darkness.     The  wailing  of  a  woman  is  heard,  the  wind 

howls,   there  is  a  confused  clamor  of  voices.     And  then   the 

Captain  and  the  Soldier  begin  to  talk. 

"The  play  contains  some  very 
modern  language,  a  grotesque 
means  to  the  end  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  seeking.  He  does,  indeed, 
bridge  the  years,  make  it  all 
seem  so  near  and  familiar  as  to 
be  doubly  sad  and  terrifying. 

"And  now  the  Soldier,  who 
does  not  like  his  part  in  the  ex- 
ecution, seeks  to  absolve  him- 
self from  blame  by  speaking  of 
his  orders  and  the  duty  to  obey 
them. 

The  Captain  confesses  that 
he  is  beginning  to  wonder  just 
what  duty  is.  And  now,  rather 
late  in  the  day,  they  are  ask- 
ing what  had  the  man  done 
to  warrant  such  an  awful  fate. 
The  Soldier  knows  only  that 
some  log -faced  old  jossers' 
hadn't  liked  what  he  said,  had 
always  kept  after  him  until  the 
magistrate  had  found  him  guilty. 
All  these,  too,  had  done  their 
duty. 

"Now  the  gloom  is  pierced  by 
a  ray  of  light  and  the  Woman's 
face — 'one  pale  agony' — is  .seen. 
She  tells  how  she  had  borne  him, 
nursed  him,  fended  him,  and 
brought  him  up.  That  was  thirty- 
three  years  ago.  And  now  he's 
dead — 'hung  up  in  the  air  like  a, 
slaughtered  beast.'  The  Captain 
begs  the  Wo7nan  to  forgive  him 
for  his  part  in  the  tragedy,  and 
comforts  her  with  the  thought 
that  this  dead  son  of  hers,  'dis- 
figured, shamed,  spat  upon,  has 
built  a  kingdom  that  can  never 
die.  .  .  .  The  earth  is  his.  The 
meek,  the  terrible  meek,  the 
fierce  agonizing  meek  are  about 


to  enter  upon  their  inheritance.'  " 

Mr.  Warren  of  The  Tribune  (New  York)  avers  that  the  play  can 
not  escape  criticism,  but  "  probably  its  author  and  its  manager 
never  expected  to  escape  criticism."  The.  Suns  reviewer  finds. 
it  "difficult  to  speak  temperately  of  the  impertinent  banality" 
of  the  piece,  which,  he  declares,  "was  enrolled  to  rout  taste 
and  beauty;  and  judgment  had  no  chance  to  assert  itself  except 
on  the  part  of  the  spectators."  Mr.  Warren  "takes  exception" 
on  dramatic  and  not  on  religious  grounds,  saying: 

"Grant  that  'The  Terrible  Meek'  is  succ.(>ssful,  it  succeeds 
not  alone  by  the  super!)  work  of  Sidney  Valentine,  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  work  of  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  and  the  admirably 
realistic  Tomniy-Atkins-Ortheris-like  work  of  Reginald  Barlow, 
but  by  th(!  theatrical  trick  of  keeping  tlie  auditorium  and  the 
stage  in  darkness,  and  the  theatri(^al  trick  of  making  the  three 
characters  twentieth-century  Britons  until  the  stage  is  lighted 
in  the  final  instant.  The  Captain  appeahsd  to  God.  But  to 
what  God  did  the  Roman  centurion  appeal?  Then."  has  been 
twentieth-century  talk,  and  a  presentation  of  twentieth-century 
thought.  The  lights  are  up.  You  see  you  have  been  tricked. 
Th(!S(!  i)ersons  are  two  Romans  and  an  Eastern  woman  of  the 
year  '.i'.i  a.d.  The  thing  would  not  have  borne  the  light.  Viewed 
by  the  light  it  is  no't  a  play,  but  a  preachment  packed  with 
anachronisms.      Heard  in  the  darkness  it  is  an  eloquent  disscrta- 
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tion  on  human  rights  and  human  duties.  Action,  of  course, 
there  is  none.  Action  would  be  useless  in  the  darkness.  It  is 
the  darkness  then  that  has  wrought  the  spell. 

"At  first  the  darkness  puzzled  the  audience.     After  that  it 
worried    them.     People  • 

are  afraid  of  the  dark. 
As  soon  as  the  stage 
figures  could  be  dimly 
seen,  the  audience  felt 
easier.  But  is  it  a  fair 
thing  to  keep  an  audi- 
torium darkened  com- 
pletely for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  and  in 
the  darkness  talk  to 
the  audience  of  wo 
and  murder  ?  There 
are  sensible  if  sensitive 
persons  who  have  no 
liking  for  such  an  .ex- 
perience. There  are 
others  who  do  not,  can 
not,  and  will  not  look 
to  the  theater  for  re- 
ligious teaching.  There 
are  others  who  do  not 
wish  to  have  other  per- 
sons' religion  crammed 
down  their  throats  in 
the  theater  or  out  of  it. 
There  are  plenty  who 
will  find  the  darkness 
symbolical  of  much  that 
the  instigator  of  yester- 
day's darkness  may  not 
approve.  There  are 
many  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  being  preached 
at  in  the  theater,  pro- 
\'ided  the  preaching 
comes  from  'a  good 
play.'  But  'The  Ter- 
rible Meek'  is  'a  play' 
only   in  the  sense  that 

it   is   a   composition   presented  in  a  theater, 
with  dialog  and  soliloquy." 


every  time  he  is  broke  he  will  come  to  the  mission  and  get  saved 


again  ! 

"  I  came  to  believe  that  religion  means  something  to  help  a 

man  here  and  now  to  the  joy  and  hope  of  life.     I  opened  my 

heart  to  Bishop  Schin- 
ner  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  other 
leading  ministers,  and 
told  them  that  the  men 
in  the  mission  needed 
the  sermons  of  the  best 
preachers  in  the  two 
cities.  That  effort  re- 
sulted in  the  present 
weekly  schedule: 

"  Monday,  8  p.  m., 
Evangelical  minister; 
Tuesday,  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest;  Wednesday, 
Episcopal  priest;  Thurs- 
day, lecture  on  Moral 
Hygiene;  PYiday,  Evan- 
gelical minister;  Satur- 
day, Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union ;  and 
Sunday  morning  and 
evening — myself. 

"  It  would  do  your 
heart  good  to  see  what 
a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  spirit  and 
effect  of  our  services 
since  I  got  the  best 
talent  in  the  two  cities 
to  help  me.  Men  whom 
we  can  not  accommo- 
date come  from  other 
lodging-houses  just  to 
attend  these  services 
out  of  an  honest  interest 
in  real  religion." 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World,"  Boston. 

REV.    HARRY    F.    MILFORD. 

He  not  only  conducts  services  in  his  mission  himself,  but  has  also  a  staff  of  clergy  drawn 
from  all  the  religious  denominations  represented  in  its  vicinity. 


It  is    a  charade 


A   MISSION   OF   ALL  THE  TALENTS 

HARRY  F.  MILFORD  once  took  it  for  granted  that 
lumberjacks  and  lake  sailors  could  be  best  reached  by 
a  type  of  preaching  "  with  plenty  of  blood  and  hell-fire 
in  it."  This  was  when  he  first  took  up  the  work  laid  down  by 
the  founder  of  the  Lake  Superior  Mission  in  Superior,  Wis., 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Nason.  In  the  beginning  of  his  work  among  the 
sailors  and  lumbermen  who  crowd  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
into  the  port  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes,  "  with  everything 
in  environment  to  drag  them  down  and  no  Christian  influence 
to  keep  their  feet  from  falling  and  their  souls  from  death,"  Mr. 
Milford  asked  of  the  leading  ministers  in  Superior  and  Duluth 
much  financial  assistance,  and  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of 
personal  service.  But  he  does  quite  differently  now,  we  learn 
from  an  article  by  Joseph  Hayes  Chandler  in  The  Congrega- 
tionalisl  and  Christian  World  (Boston).  All  the  preachers  and 
most  of  the  other  religious  agencies  of  the  vicinity  now  play  an 
important  part  in  the  religious  work  of  the  mission.  For  on 
this  matter,  says  Mr.  Milford,  "  I  (experienced  one  of  my 
conversions  since  1  entered  the  work — and  they  have  been 
many."  The  old  typo  of  gospel  services,  he  remarked  to  Mr. 
Chandler,  were  found  to  be  "  making  mi.ssion  stiffs  by  the 
thousands."     Whereupon  he  explained: 

"  A  mission  stiff  is  on(>  who  closes  tlie  })argain  in  salvation 
offered  by  the  evangelist  and  holds  up  his  hand,  and  the  evange- 
list comes  down  and  i)ats  him  on  the  shoulder  and  says.  '  God 
bless  you,  my  brother;  now  you  ar(>  saved.'  What  the  inun 
really  expects  to  get  out  of  it  is  a  free  l)ed  and  l)reakfast ;    and 


The  Lake  Superior 
Mission  was  started  in 
1892  by  Mr.  Nason,  a  Congregationalist  minister.  But  he  was 
not  to  know  how  important  the  work  which  he  established  al- 
most single-handed  was  to  become  under  his  successor.  All  in 
aU,  some  "60,000  men,  mostly  sailors  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
workers  in  the  woods  and  mines  of  northern  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, have  found  a  temporary  Christian  home  in  the  missionarj' 
dormitory.  Here  they  are  comfortably  housed  and  wholesomely 
fed  in  the  restaurant."  But  the  work  of  the  mission  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  one  center  in  Superior,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Chandler: 

' '  A  force  of  eighteen  itinerant  preachers  has  carried  the  good 
news  in  regular  ministrations  to  over  100  neglected  fields  a  year. 
In  the  summer  work  in  outstations,  students  in  preparation 
for  the  ministry  in  five  different  colleges  have  been  employed. 
These  itinerants,  whose  united  journeyings  amount  annually  to 
about  15,000  miles,  made  it  part  of  their  work  to  carry  Chi-istian 
literature  to  all  the  shacks  and  cabins  on  their  circuits.  This 
involves  no  small  amount  of  muscular  Christianity;  for  these 
evangelists  are  circuit-walkers,  not  circuit-riders,  ex('(>i)t  as  the\- 
get  a  '  lift  '  from  a  friendlj' teamster  on  the  lumber  trails 

"  In  this  central  mission  workers  are  raised  up  who  are  ready 
to  support  preaching-.services  and  Sunday-schools  all  o\«t  the 
district. 

"  In  organizing  a  Sunday-school  in  a  new  schoolhouse  in 
northern  Wisconsin  .some  years  ago,  I  found  my  best  officers  and 
teachers  not  among  the  settlers,  but  in  th(>  contingent  of  lumber- 
jacks, some  of  whom  came  eight  miles  by  trails  tliroiigh  the 
forest  to  give  the  Christian  enterprise^  their  active  support. 
The  really  converted  lumb(>rjack  is  a  man  who  makes  a  hard 
fight  for  ciuiracter.  and  he  is  almost  always  an  earnest  and 
effective  Christian 

"  While'  the  i)(>ople  of  Superior  give  gent>rously  to  this  work, 
imicli  aid  comes  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  especially  from 
New  England,  when^  K<'\ .  .J.  11.  Nason  raised  uj)  a  larg(>  circle 
of  supporting  m(>mbt>rs  who  have  given  to  his  suec(>ssor,  Mr. 
Milford,  th«>  same  sympathy  and  practical  supjjort  which 
enabled  the  father  of  Lake  Sui>erii)r  Mission  to  lay  strong 
foundation- ." 
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^^  A  MERE  SOLDIER"  and  Cardinal  Gibbons  give 
practically  the  same  diagnosis  of  the  "  prevailing 
unrest  "  to  be  found  in  England  and  America.  The 
Catholic  Cardinal  embodies  his  observation  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  discussions  committee  of  the  Republican  Club, 
Xew  York,  which  met  on  ^lareh  16  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  religious  faith  was  declining  in  the  United  States  and, 
if  so,  how  it  would  affect  the  life  of  the  Republic.  The  Cardinal 
was  too  ill  to  attend,  but  wrote  to  say  that,  to  his  mind,  religion 
is  declining  and  that  the  lack  of  religious  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  in  part  accounts  for  the  fact.  The  press  print  his  letter, 
which  runs: 

"  I  fear  that  we  are  all  forced  to  admit  that,  in  a  certain  sense, 
there  is  a  decline  of  religious  faith  in  this  country,  for  we  see 
e\idences  of  it  on  all  sides.  There  is  nothing  so  sacred  as  not  to 
be  denied  by  some  one.  In  regard  to  matters  of  I'eligion,  we 
see  in  an  ever-increasing  number  a  great  deal  of  indifferentism. 
What  are  the  causes  of  this?  I  feel  that  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
want  of  respect  for  the  Sacred  Scrijitures,  to  worldliness,  to 
rationalism,  or  the  rejection  of  the  principle  of  authority,  to  the 
inordinate  love  of  wealth,  pleasure,  and  honors,  and  lastly  to 
our  system  of  education,  according  to  which  the  education  of 
the  school  must  be  independent  of  religion.  These,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  are,  to  my  mind,  the  causes  of  such 
religious  indifferentism  in  this  country." 

Bishop  Greer  is  more  optimistic,  and  .says  he  Mould  like  to 
reframe  the  question  to  read:  "  Is  religious  faith  advancing, 
and,  if  so,  what  are  the  causes?  "     His  words  as  reported  are: 

"  Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  religious  faith  is  declining. 
I  believe  church-membership  is  increasing,  despite  what  is  said 
to  the  contrary. 

'■  What  is  it  that  draws  the  people  into  the  church  to-day? 
Is  it  purely  religious  faith?  How  much  discount  must  we  allow 
for  social  reasons  and  other  reasons?  We  must  study  other 
documents  than  those  that  simply  give  us  statistical  figures  on 
the  attendance  in  church.  The  situation  does  not  show  that,  if 
the  church  attendance  is  increased,  the  interest  in  religious  faith 
is  increased. 

"  The  greatest  document  we  must  study  is  the  political  docu- 
ment. It  is  said  that  sooner  or  later  all  political  questions  be- 
come social  questions  and  that  social  questions  sooner  or  later 
become  r(>ligious  questions.  The  whole  trend  of  our  social  and 
political  lif((  is  toward  the  betterment  of  soci(>ty  at  large.  That 
is  the  tendency.  But  we  must  not  stop  at  this  tendency.  Why 
must  we  be  interested  in  the  betterment  of  society?  The  very 
fact  that  such  a  subject  is  on  the  program  of  this  political  club 
shows  that  political  questions  are  becoming  social  and  religious 
questions.  The  answer  is  that  we  have  found,  or  must  sooner 
or  later  find,  that  no  matter  what  the  question  is,  we  can  not 
keep  God  out  of  any  document  or  manuscript." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  where  times  are  more  troublous, 
the  London  Standard  is  inviting  from  its  readers  letters  of 
opinion  on  the  causes  of  the  "  unrest  "  of  to-day.  The  "  mere 
soldier,"  mentioned  at  the  outset,  who  otherwise  conceals  his 
identity,  mentions  the  fact  that  he  has  .spent  many  years  away 
from  his  native  land  and  returns  to  have  a  startling  vision  of  the 
contrasts  between  the  life  of  his  countrj^  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  and  that  of  to-day.     We  read: 

"  One  came  home  expecting  to  find  the  England  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago — a  land  if  by  no  means  perfect  yet  still  one  full 
of  rest,  pea(^e,  and  quietness,  in  which  class  had  not  been  set 
against  class  and  people  trusted  in  their  rulers.  The  Church  of 
England  was  more  united  than  now,  and  we  had  some  few  great 
writers  and  poets  left — -the  land  described  by  Tennyson  as: 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent. 

"  What  does  one  find  in  England  to-day?  Most  noticeable 
is  a  sort  of  almost  universal  "  greed  '  for  money  existing  among 
all  classes — an  eagerness  to  become  rich  or  '  well-to-do  '  quickly 
— not  a  pleasant  quality  or  one  likely  to  do  good  to  discipline 


or  character.  Also  a  prevailing  anxiety  about  health,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  mania  in  many  people — a  restless  discontent, 
superstition,  belief  in  palmistry,  fortune-telling — mascots,  as 
they  are  called  (imagine  Henry  Havelock,  (^olin  Campbell, 
Nelson,  John  Nicholson,  or  Florence  Nightingale  believing  in  or 
trusting  to  a  '  mascot  '  !),  indifference  to  religion,  class  hatred, 
selfishness,  and  pursuit  of  pleasure.  All  these  tend  to  destroy 
what  were  known  as  the  hereditary  virtues  of  an  Englishman — 
namely,  to  be  God-fearing,  truthful,  honest,  and  upright.  These 
are  some  of  the  causes  of  Socialism. 

"  I  would  attribute  all  this  to  the  following  causes: 

"1.  Neglect  of  the  Bible,  family  prayers,  grace  before  meals 
(connecting  the  daily  blessings  of  men's  lives  with  God  in  any 
way,  or  giving  thanks  for  them),  tho  most  men  call  on  God 
when  in  peril. 

"2.  The  desecration  of  Sunday. 

"  3.  Failure  to  carry  out  the  commands — namely  (a)  to  deny 
ourselves;  (h)  to  give  alms  in  secret;  (c)  to  love  one's  neighbor 
as  oneself. 

"  4.  The  influence  of  bad  books.  Shortly  after  taking  up 
residence  in  England  I  myself  saw  in  a  respectable  public  lending- 
library  a  book  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  military  mess. 

"  5.  The  Divorce  Act,  which,  as  an  Oxford  clergyman  among 
your  correspondents  says,  '  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  family 
life  itself  '  (family  life — the  best  asset  of  a  nation  !).  Yet,  even 
now,  an  extension  of  that  Act  is  contemplated  in  order,  as  one 
of  our  papers  said,  '  to  give  the  poor  the  same  "  privileges  "  as 
the  rich! ' 

"  6.  The  want  of  religious  teaching  in  our  schools,  and 
possibly  in  the  homes  of  many  of  our  upper  and  middle  classes. 
also.  Head  masters  discuss  the  plan  of  a  '  Bowdlerized  '  Bible. 
Let  them  read  in  a  recent  book,  '  Dulce  Domum,'  how  Bishop^ 
Moberly,  during  all  his  thirty  years  as  head  of  Winchester,, 
taught  his  boys  the  Church  catechism." 

The  soldier's  "  remedies  "  are  true  to  his  Victorian  training. 
What  seem  to  him  the  "  most  urgent  and  efficacious  "  are: 

"  r.  The  bringing  back  of  Christ's  religion  into  the  schools; 
and  homes  of  a  nation  which  still  calls  itself  a  Christian  one. 
How  amazed  Mohammedans  would  be  to  know  that  we  were 
actually  keeping  Christianity  from  our  children,  and  that,  for 
instance,  on  Good  Friday  last,  it  was  thought  wonderful  for 
3,000  men  to  walk  through  London  to  St.  Paul's  to  worship  God. 

"2.  If  the  Church  catechism  were  taught  in  all  our  schools,, 
boys  and  girls  would  be  taught  to  love  CJod  and  their  neighbor, 
to  keep  their  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  and  their  tongues; 
from  evil-speaking  (atheism,  blasphemy,  and  impurity),  lying, 
and  slandering,  to  be  true  and  just,  and  not  to  covet  other  men's; 
goods. 

"3.  A  real  increase  in  almsgiving  and  self-denial  on  behalf  of 
churches,  missions,  hospitals,  and  the  teaching  of  religion. 

"  4.  Why  should  not  people  of  all  clas.ses  (Church  of  England 
and  Non-conformist)  help  to  form  '  study  circles  '  for  reading, 
learning,  and  discussing  the  truths  of  the  Bible?  (Green,  in  his; 
'  History  of  the  English  People,'  speaks  of  a  time  when  every  one 
in  England  studied  the  Bible  !)  In  this  way  the  growth  of 
atheism  may  be  stopt  and  class  drawn  to  class  again.  Only 
religion  can  do  it  !  " 


SUICIDE  IN  PROTESTANT  AND  CATHOLIC  LANDS  — 
It  is  noted  by  several  European  publications  that  suicide  is 
more  frequent  in  Protestant  than  in  Catholic  countries.  The 
German  review  Der  Alle  Glaubc  publishes  statistical  tables 
showing  that  in  Saxe,  the  Protestant  country,  there  were  on  a 
ten-year  average  330  suicides  for  each  million  inhabitants;  in 
France,  225;  Austria,  163;  Italy,  58;  Spain,  18.  In  The 
Freeman's  Journal  (New  York),  we  find  this  summary  quoted 
from  the  Dublin  Freeman: 

"The  German  review  examines  the  returns  from  Switzerland, 
both  as  to  language  and  religion.  In  the  French-speaking 
Catholic  cantons  the  suicides  number  119;  in  German-speaking 
Catholic  cantons,  137;  in  French-speaking  Protestant  cantons, 
352;  in  German-speaking  Protestant  cantons,  307.  In  Catholic 
Bavaria,  said  M.  Durkheim  [in  a  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne],  the 
suicides  average  90  per  million  inhabitants;  in  Protestant  states 
— Prussia,  133;  Duchy  of  Baden,  156;  Wlirttemburg,  152;  Saxe, 
300.  The  German  review  points  out  that  since  the  decline  of 
religious  observance  in  France  suicides  have  risen  from  2,752 
in  1840  to  8,88.5  in  1906." 


NVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 


FARM 


MORTGAGES     AS 
INVESTMENTS 


labor  is  continuous,   unaffected  by  strife 
IDEAL        between   labor  and   capital,   labor-unions, 
or  the  ramifieations  of  business  competi- 
.  tion.     His  ground  rightly  worked,  his  seed 

IN  LATE  years  notablerevival  has  taken  properly  sown,  his  harvest  judiciously 
place  in  the  interest  shown  in  farm  gathered,  his  products  are  his  own,  return- 
mortgages  by  conservative  investors,  ing  him  increment  manifold  over  that  of 
IVIany  vears  ago,  when  the  Middle  and  Far  a  man's  investment  of  capital  in  business. 
West  were  undergoing  their  early  develop-   The  value  of  his  farm  is  unaffected  in  the 


Almost  all  negotiators  are  able  to  accommo- 
date investors  as  to  the  amount  invohed. 
There  are  corporations  which  offer  such  in- 
vestment on  the  partial-payment  plan. 

HAS   THE   LIMIT   IN    GOLD   OUTPUT 
BEEN    REACHED? 

Among  the  causes  cited  in  the  past  (vw 


ment,  the  interest  rates  on  these  mortgages   i°?^/"'}  ^^  ^^®  "P^l  ^^\*^  downs  of  finance,    yg^rs  as  contributing  to  the  rise  in  prices 
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1881    to  1890 


1691  to  rsoo 


1901   to  1910 
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uu„„j-^™„i„       „  4.-        ■       His  business  or  profession  is  recognized  as 

were  so  high  as  to  make  conservative  m-  honest;  it  calls  for  as  wide  a  rang!  of  read- 
vestors  shy  of  them.  Smce  then,  mtrmsic  j^g^  ^nd  as  high  a  degree  of  intelligence, 
values  havmg  mcreased  so  much,  and  the  and  his  vocation  ranks  as  a  peer  with  any 
supply  of  money  having  increased,  a  re-  of  the  mental  or  physical  activaties  of  men, 
duction  in  interest  rates  has 
taken  place.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  combined 
to  make  this  form  of  in- 
vestment very  attractive. 
Farm  mortgages  now  belong 
among  investments  in  which, 
when  carefully  made,  one's 
principal  may  be  regarded 
as  practically  safe  and  the 
security  beyond  dislodg- 
ment.  Some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  these  mortgages  as 
investment  are  set  forth 
by  Walter  M.  Williamson 
in  Moody's  Magazine  as 
follows : 


PRODUCTION  PRIOR  TO  1860. 

Th«   world's  produoUoD  of  ffold   prior   to 

1600     la    fflv»D    tn     tbo    following    lO-rear 

•T0i«cfla.  tbo  figures  being  taken  from  tbose 

compiled  by  Profeeaor  Soetbeer: 

Velue 


' '  While  the  term  of  a  farm 
mortgage  is  not  for  long 
time,  as  stocks  and  bonds, 
its  maturity  date  being  lim- 
ited, still  it  has  that  element 
of  distance  from  speculation 
which  stocks  and  bonds,  ex- 
cept those  of  corporations  of 
many  years'  standing,  do  not 
have,  viz.,  the  possibility  of 
the  management,  from  time 
to  time,  being  shifted  from 
one  set  of  men  and  minds 
to  others. 

"The  population  of  our 
country  is  growing  at  an  enormous  rate,  yet 
the  percentage  of  increase  is  at  a  much  less 
ratio  than  the  increasing  demand  of  the 
population  for  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
acreage  of  tillable  and  arable  land  in  first 
and  second  hands  is  rapidly  being  cut 
down,  so  that  the  proposition  of  great 
holdings  of  land  for  speculation  is  fast 
passing  away. 

"The  farrn  mortgage  offered  to  the  in- 
\esMHg  public  is  usually  upon  the  personal 
domain,  the  kingdom,  as  you  might  say,  of 
the  borrower;  the  farm  is  his  home,  upon 
which,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  he  has  ex- 
pended years  of  anxious  thought  and  much 
manual  labor.    The  acreage  under  the  plow 
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HOW    THE    WORLD'S    GOLD    PRODUCTION    HAS    INCREASED    SINCE    1851.  THE 
AMOUNTS    BEING    IN   POUNDS    STERLING. 


and  the  increasing  value  of  his  land  makes 
him  richer  and  richer  every  year. 

"These  are  some  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  why  a  farm  mortgage  is  the  ideal 
investment.  The  critical  and  careful  in- 
vestor, whether  he  lives  in  the  cities  of  the 
East  or  the  farming  regions  of  our  country, 
appreciates  the  value  of  a  farm  mortgage." 

Mr.  Williamson  adds  that,  for  many 
years,  the  farm  mortgage  has  been  "  a 
cherished  investment  "  of  the  largest  in- 
surance companies,  the  great  trust  com- 
panies, and  the  best  educational  institu- 


the  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  has 
usually  been  first.  That  this  increase  has 
been  tremendous  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  conspicuously  great  in  the  past 
ten,  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram clearly  sets  forth.  In 
the  year  1911  was  reached 
the  highest  total  ever  re- 
corded. The  London  Statist, 
from  which  the  diagram  is 
taken,  believes  that,  after 
taking  into  account  "un- 
disclosed production  "  and 
th(>fts  of  gold,  the  total 
value  of  the  gold  prodiu^ed 
in  the  world  in  li)lL 
approximated  .'S;50(),0()().( MX), 
whereas  thirty  years  ago 
the  estimated  production 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
only  $100,000,000.  Thirty 
years  ago  Africa  was  a  quite 
negligible  field,  the  gi'cat 
discovery  in  the  Trans\  aal 
being  yet  to  come.  In 
Africa  there  is  now  produced 
annually  close  upon  $21X1,- 
000,000".  The  region  known 
as  the  Rand  alone  produced 
last  year  34|  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  world's  output. 
Since  1884  the  TransAaal, 
which  includes  the  Rand, 
has  produced  an  aggregate 
of  about  S1,6(X).000.(KM)  in 
the  United  States,  since  the 
of  gold  in  California  in  1S48, 
yield  down  to  1911  has  been 
Australia  has  nt>arly 
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gold.  In 
discovery 
the  total 
nearly  f3,300,0(K),()()0. 


tions.  Millions  of  dollars  every  year  go 
is  his  workshop,  to  which  he  becomes  at-  into  them.  Many  brokers,  mortgage  com- 
tached   by  constant  and   daily   travel,   to    panics,   and   private   investment  concerns 


and  fro,  over  its  fertile  soil.  In  his  home 
reside  his  wife  and  children,  in  whom  he 
has  great  pride  and  hope;  his  wife  is  a  co- 
laborer  in  every  move  to  make  the  home 
attractive,  comfortable,  and  productive; 
and  last,  overreaching  all,  is  the  great  de- 
sire that  th(>  home  may  (>ventually  be  theirs 
free  of  incunil)rance.  Th<!  children,  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  learn,  are  taught  the 
iLsefulness  of  household  economy,  the  prof- 
itableness of  their  colabor  wit  h  their  father 
and  mother  on  the  farm;  and  a  little  later 
[hey   are   working   side   by   side   with    the 


offer  them  successfully  to  critical  and  con- 
servative capitalists.  While  the  investor 
may  live  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  farm  on  which  he  holds  a  mortgage,  he 
has  been  able  to  secure  prompt  informa- 
tion as  to  the  property  and  the  character 
and  reputation  of  the  owner.  Such  infor- 
mation was  obtained  easily  from  those 
who  negotiated  the  transaction.  Men  of 
this  class  ha\'(^  been  long  in  th(>  business — 
for   twenty    and   even   thirty   years — and 


equaled  the  United  States  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  her  aggregate  <)uti)ut  haxing 
been  a  little  more  than  $3,000,000,000. 
The  following  tables  .set  forth  the  aggre- 
gate production  in  the  various  states  of 
Australasia  and  in  other  countries,  inclu- 
ding the  United  States: 

Victoria £289. ."UM). 000 

West  Australia lOS.S.'iO.OOO 

New  Zoalanrt 79.R.^7.00t) 

Queenslanci T.-J.-VIOOOO 

New  South  Wales 58.7S.^vO(K) 

Tasmania «.470.(HM) 

South  Australia 3,4t>0.0()0 


.Vustralasia  (since  1852) £617.222.000 


Inited  States 

(^anada  (since  18fi2) 

India  (since  ISSO) 

West  Africa  (since  1880). 
Transvaal  (since  1884) . . , 
Rhodesia  (since  1898) .  .  . 


695.000000 

.'■>8.2.">().()00 

;{7.Sl(i.000 

S. 920  (UK) 

324. 000, 0(H) 
19.654.000 


father  and  mother,  with  the  same  hope  and    hence  are  of   wide  experience  and   estab- 
(Icsire   and   determination   to   pay   off   the    lished  probity.      Such  a  mortgage  usually 

does  not  now  represent  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  value  of  the  farm.  It  is 
commonly  a  small  charge  against  the  an- 
nual incomes  secured  to  the  farmer  from 
his  land.  The  mortgages  can  be  bought  in 
larg«'  or  small  amounts  to  suit  investors. 


Another  table  in  The  Statist  sets  forth 
the  distribution  among  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  production  for  190S  and  1911: 

1908  1911 

Africa £:«.(>S9,{M)0  £,{8, 70S. (MM) 


to  pay  off  th(* 
mortgage,  and  to  be  able  to  say",  'This  is 
our  home,  the  product  of  our  labor,  where 
we  can  enjoy  tlu^  remainder  of  our  days  in 
peace,  quietude,  contentment,  and  fre("'dom 
from  strife  and  Avorry.' 

"The   farmer   is   the   most    independf^nt 
worker  in  the  realm  of  life's  activities.     His 


I'nilifl  Statcv?.  . 

.■\usiralasia 

liu.ssia 

Mexico 

Canada 

India 

Other  C()untri(\s 


19..5()0.(KM) 
15.077. (MM) 
5.()10.(MM) 
;<.:1.<0.(MM) 
1.970.000 
2.()(>4.(MM) 
9.210.0(M) 


19.S40.(X)0 
12.(>i:<.(MH1 

s.:<7:v(MM) 

).0_'().0(M) 
2.190.0(X) 
2. 1  SI  (KM) 
9.52:<,(KK) 


£9I.030.(X)0  £97,448.000 
Kcouoniists  are   b« ginning   to   rai.se   the 
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question  whether  a  limit  has  not  been 
reached  in  the  production  of  gold,  this 
limit  to  be  determined  by  the  decline  in 
the  profits  derived  from  it.  All  the  ore 
from  which  gold  in  late  years  has  been  pro- 
duced was  practically  in  sight,  says  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  long  years  ago.  It 
was  not  mined  sooner  because  the  ex- 
penses of  mining  it  were  too  great  to  in- 
sure profits.  Gold  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  metals;  in  fact,  it  is 
found  in  sea-water.  It  is  only  when  it 
exists  in  such  quantities  and  in  such  con- 
ditions as  to  make  its  production  profitable 
that  it  tempts  the  miner. 

The  great  increase  in  production  which 
followed  1890,  an  increase  which  has  more 
than  trebled  the  output,  was  due  largely 
to  what  is  known  as  the  discovery  of  the 
cyanid  process  of  treating  ores,  this  dis- 
covery being  combined  ^ith  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  fields.  A  mass  of 
wealth-bearing  quartz  was  by  this  proc- 
ess made  payable  after  it  had  lain  visible 
but  unprofitable  for  centuries.  The  Trans- 
vaal deep-level  beds  were  known  as  much 
as  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  the  gold  in 
them  could  not  be  extracted  profitably, 
because  "  no  one  knew  how  to  work  gold 
quartz  on  a  basis  of  six  pennyweights  to 
the  ton."  At  that  time  the  minimum  pro- 
duction on  a  profitable  basis  was  "  some- 
thing substantiallj'  over  an  ounce  to  the 
ton."  The  cyanid  process  showed  how 
profit  could  be  made  on  a  basis  of  six  penny- 
weights to  the  ton. 

While  the  output  from  the  Transvaal 
last  year  was  the  largest  ever  recorded,  it 
is  accepted  by  The  Journal  as  highly  sig- 
nificant that  the  dividends  paid  from  the 
mines  of  the  Rand  declined  last  year  from 
£8,887,135  to  £7,763,085;  there  had  also 
been  a  decline  in  1910.  This  indicates 
that  these  mines  are  "  suffering  from  old 
age  "  and  showing  signs  of  "coming  to  the 
end  of  their  strength."  That  an  economic 
condition  such  as  this  will  eventually  re- 
strict the  output  of  gold  seems  a  fair  in- 
ference.    The  Journal  says  in  conclusion: 

"The  process  may  be  a  relatively  slow 
one ;  but  bringing  ore  from  a  depth  of  4,000 
feet  and  crushing  it  for  a  yield  of  six  penny- 
weights to  the  ton  must  necessarily  reduce 
dividends,  if  only  because  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  labor  and  of  li\ang.  The  Transvaal 
gold  production  is  near  the  down  grade, 
even  when  the  output  shows  an  increase 
for  the  past  year.  Di\-idends  can  not  be 
indefinitely  reduced,  and  what  must  follow 
is  contraction  of  the  output. 

"It  vn.ll  be  interesting  to  see  in  the  com- 
ing years  the  reverse  of  recent  conditions. 
Certainly  the  advance  in  the  price  of  all 
commodities  and  the  fall  in  securities  held 
for  fixt  income  ought  to  be  reversed,  if  it  is 
true  that  such  movements  were  due  in  the 
greater  part  to  the  decrease  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  gold  on  account  of  its  cheaper 
production." 

FOR    A    MAN'S    INVESTMENT 
OF   $17,000 

Writing  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  a 
correspondent  asks  how  a  man  may  l)est 
invest  S17,(X)0  "  in  stocks  to  yield  between 
5  and  6  per  cent."  The  correspondent  de- 
sires stocks  "  whose  dividend  is  reason- 
ably safe,  especially  those  which  stand  a 
good  chance  of  increasing  in  value."  In 
making  reply  The  Journal's  wTiter  re- 
minds its  correspondent  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  foretelling  with  accuracy  the 
trend  of  the  stock-market.  High-grade 
securities,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  strong 


upward  swing  "  ought  to  show  propor- 
tionate appreciation  ";  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  a  decline,  "  it  is  equally  pos- 
sible that  these  same  stocks  would  lead  in 
the  decline."  The  wTiter  names  as  stand- 
ard stocks  the  following  railroads: 

"Southern  Pacific,  paying  6  per  cent., 
selling  on  a  basis  to  yield  approximately 
5.4  per  cent. 

"Atlantic  Coast  Line,  paying  7  per  cent. 
and  yielding  5  per  cent. 

"Norfolk  &  Western,  paying  6  per  cent., 
and  yielding  5.5  per  cent. 

"Great  Northern,  pajdng  7  per  cent., 
yielding  5.2  per  cent. 

"Atchison,  paying  6  per  cent.,  yielding 
5.6  per  cent. 

"Union  Pacific,  paying  10  per  cent., 
yielding  approximately  5  per  cent. 

"Lehigh  Valley,  paying  10  per  cent., 
yielding  6  per  cent. 

"Chicago  &  Northwestern,  paying  7  per 
cent.,  yielding  4.9  per  cent. 

"Delaware  &  Hudson,  paying  9  per  cent., 
yielding  5.29  per  cent. 

"Louisville  &  Nashville,  paying  7  per 
cent.,  yielding  4.4  per  cent. 

"Pennsylvania,  paying  6  per  cent.,  yield- 
ing 4.83  per  cent." 

The  writer  suggests  that  purchases  be 
made  from  the  above  list  in  ten-share  lots, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  $17,000  be 
invested  in  American  Tel.  &  Tel.,  paying 
8  per  cent.,  which  "seems  excellent"; 
Consolidated  Gas,  paying  6  per  cent. ;  Gen- 
eral Electric,  paying  8  per  cent.;  National 
Biscuit,  paying  7  per  cent.;  and  Pullman, 
paying  8  per  cent.  The  cost  of  such  a  list 
in  the  above  proportions,  the  writer  esti- 
mates, would  be  between  $16,000  and 
$18,000  and  the  average  yield  would  be 
better  than  5.25  per  cent. 

FOR    A    WIDOW'S    INVESTMENT 
OF   $10,000 

To  a  correspondent,  asking  how  best  to 
make  for  a  widow  a  conservative  invest- 
ment of  $10,000  in  bonds  yielding  "  as 
high  an  interest  yield  as  is  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  principal,"  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  makes  a  detailed  reply.  The 
writer,  before  giving  a  list  of  bonds,  states 
the  familiar  axiom  that,  in  such  a  case, 
"  only  the  highest  kind  of  securities  should 
be  purchased  and  no  risk  taken  in  the 
principal  or  income."  While  there  are 
"  any  number  of  high-yield  bonds  which 
are  reasonably  safe  for  a  man  who  is  in 
touch  with  the  market  and  its  develop- 
ments," it  would  be  unwise  to  invest  in 
them  for  a  woman  to  whom  the  income 
from  $10,000  is  a  vital  matter.  An  ultra- 
conservative  position  must  be  taken.  This 
means  that  the  safest  bonds  to  purchase 
are  those  that  are  legal  for  the  investment 
of  savings-banks  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. At  present  quotations  $10,000 
thus  invested  would  probably  give  an  aver- 
age income  of  not  more  than  $425,  or  4.25 
per  cent,  on  the  principal.  By  the  pur- 
chase of  other  bonds  less  secure,  but  yet 
accounted  good  for  a  man,  probably  $525 
might  be  secured,  or  5.25  p(^r  cent,  interest, 
but  this  would  involve  taking  a  risk  and 
this  a  widow  with  limited  income  ought 
not  to  do. 

In  case  a  larger  return  than  .$425  were 
absolutely  necessary,  the  writer  points 
out  how  satisfactory  results  might  prob- 
ably be  secured  by  placing  part  of  the 
money  in  the  higher  type  of  bonds  and  the 
remainder  in  bonds  of  lower  grade  giving 
higher  yield.  By  this  means  the  average 
yield  could  be  increased  and  a  higher  de- 


gree of  safety  secured  than  if  all  the  money 
were  placed  in  bonds  of  lower  grade.  For 
example,  $4,000  of  the  $10,000  might  be 
invested  in  high-grade  bonds,  $2,000  in 
middle-grade  railroad  bonds.  $2,000  in 
high-grade  public  utility  bonds,  and  $2,000 
in  industrials.  Still  another  plan  might 
be  to  buy  only  one  bond  of  any  issued 
by  a  single  company,  or,  bv  purchasing 
$100,  $200,  and  $500  bonds,  to  obtain 
twenty  or  more  from  as  many  companies. 
By  such  means  an  investor  would  secure 
a  wide  diversification  of  her  funds  which 
should  add  materially  to  the  safety  of  her 
little  fortune.  The  writer  of  the  reply 
gives  a  list  of  active  bonds  of  high  and  low 
yield,  with  the  rates  of  interest,  the  ap- 
proximate market  prices  to-day,  and  the 
year  when  they  fall  due.  FoUoKving  are 
some  of  the  bonds  in  this  list: 

Rate    Year  Approx.  Yield 
%       Due    Price        % 

(a)  High  grade  railroads: 

Atchison  gen.  mort 4  1995  99V&  4.04 

C,  B.&Q.gen.  mort.  .  .  4  1958  96%  4.15 

St.  Paul  gen.  mort 4  1989  99  4.04 

C,  R.  l.&P.  gen.  mort..  4  1988  96%  4.18 
C  R.  I.&P.  ref.  mort.  .  4  1934  90i^  4.74 

Hi.  Cent,  refunding 4  19.55  96%  4.20 

L.  &N.  unified  mort.  ..  .  4  1940  99%  4.06 

N.&W.  1st  con.  mort..  .  4  1996  9814  4.06 

Gt.Nor.(St.P.M.&M.).  4  1933  98  4.15 

So.  Pac.  1st  con.  ref 4  1955  9514  4 .  25 

Un.  Pac.  1st  ref.  mort.  .  .  4  2008  9714  4.13 

(b)  Middle  grade  railroads: 
Atl.Cst.L.(L.&N. col.tr.)  4  19.52  95%  4.24 

Sou.  Pac.  col.  trust 4  1949  92  4.45 

West.  Md.  1st  mort 4  1952  87%  4 .  67 

C0I0.&  Sou.ref.andext.  .    43^  1935  971/9  4.72 

Chi.  Gt.  West.  1st  mort.     4  1959  82^  4.99 

Atchison  adjustment ..  .    4  1995  91%.  4.36 

D.  &R.G.  Istref 5  1955  88%  5.69 

West.  Pac.  first 5  1933  88  6.02 

'Frisco  refunding 4  1951  801/2  5. 17 

C,  B.&Q.  joint 4  1921  983/8  4.22 

Sou.  Ry.  dev.  &  gen 4  1956  7^%  5.23 

Mo.  Pac.  1st  &  ref.  con.  .    5  1959  89%  5.66 

C,  R.  I.&P.  R.  R 4  2002  71%  5.59 

St.  L.,I.M.imif.  &ref.  .    4  1929  83  5.56 

(c)  Industrial  bonds: 

American  Agric.  Chem..  5  1928  102i^  4.81 

Vu-ginia-CaroUna  Chem.  5  1923   IOOV2  4 .  95 

Bush  Terminal 5  1955     9814  5   10 

Corn  Products 5  1931     95^2  5  ;^7 

Bethlehem  Steel  1st  ext .  5  1926     94  5  (W 

International  Stm.  Pmp.  5  1929     92M>  5 .  09 

Armour&Co 4H  1939     92  5.0.5 

DuPont  Powder 43^  1936     84%  5.  OS 

(d)  Public  utility  bonds: 

Pacific  Teleph.  &  Telegr.  5  1937  100  5.0:) 

Pub.  Serv.  Corp.  of  N.J.  5  1959  93  5.42 

Interb.-Met.  col.  trust.  .    4}4  1956  831/2  5.49 

Kansas  City.  (Mo.)  Gas.   5  1922  98  5.2() 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric.  . .   5  1937  95  5.37 

Miciiigan  State  Teleph.    5  1924  100  5.00 

Am.  T.  &  T.  col.  trust.  . .   4  1929  91%  4  .  7H 

All  these  bonds  are  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  They  enjoy  a 
fairly  ready  market,  and  so  could  be  sold 
at  short  notice  through  the  owner's  bankers 
or  brokers  wherever  she  might  live. 


BONDS    THAT    MATURE    THIS    YEAR 
AND    NEXT 

A  striking  exhibit  of  corporation  bonds 
and  notes  that  mature  in  1912  and  1913  is 
presented  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  next  year  the 
railroads  of  this  country  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  good  over  four  hundred 
million  dollars  of  maturing  obligations,  not 
to  mention  (>quipment  obligations,  which 
is  "  probably  t\m  largest  amount  of  rail- 
road securities  that  has  over  matured  in 
any  two  years."  The  amount  falling  due 
in  the  remaining  months  of  this  year  is 
b«!iow  that  falling  duo  in  1911,  but  next 
year  will  more  than  double  the  figure's 
for  1911.  This  year  the  maturing  short- 
term  notes  are  nearly  double  in  amount 
the  bonds,  while  next  year  the  notes  are 
over  three  times  what  the  bonds  are.  This 
{Continued  on  page  660) 
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The  smooth,  clean-cutting,  slanting  stroke  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  straight  razor,  plus  the  guarded  blade  features 
of  all  safety  razors — that  is  what   we  offer  you  in  the 

YoungAgY;Razor 


Don't  mistake  this  announcement,  you  men  who  have 
tried  them  all  and  found  them  all  safe  enough,  but — 

The  Young  isn't  "just  another  safety."  It's  safe,  it's  simple,  it's  compact;  its 
shape  is  the  shape  you  are  used  to;  its  blades  hold  their  fine,  cutting  edges  beyond 
what  you  have  been  led  to  expect.  But  the  dominating  appeal  of  the  Young  is  its 
any  angle  feature — the  feature  that  gives  you — any  man,  the  old  timer  or  the  beginner 
— that  slanting  stroke  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  a  perfect  shave. 

There  is  nothing  to  learn.  The  barber's  skill  is  in  the  Young.  A  touch  turns  the 
blade  at  any  desired  angle  and  you  shave  as  with  any  safety  ra/.or.  The  Young 
is  finality  in  razors.  You'll  come  to  it  sooner  or  later.  Do  not  defer  your 
shaving    comfort  and   satisfaction  ! 

Young  Safety  Razor  Company,   1731  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Free  30  Day  Trial 

All  dealers  are  authorized  by 
us  to  take  back  the  Young 
Any-.\nKle  Razor  and  refund 
the  purchase  price,  if  after 
using  it  for  thirty  days  you 
wish  to  return  it.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
order  from  us,  with  saiiie  re- 
turn privilege.  The  price  of 
the  Young  Any-Angle  Razor, 
including  ♦  g-^  (\r\ 
12  keen  blades,  ^  '3  .UU 
with  genuine  ^\ 
leather  case  is         *^ 
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Investigate 
And  You  Will  Buy 

Fisk  Tires 
For  Service 

They  are  made  in 
one  quality  and  of  one 
construction — The  Fisk 
Heavy  Car  Type. 

Our  success  in  build- 
ing uniformly  strong 
tires  accounts  for  their 
consistently  high  aver- 
age mileage.  It  is  a 
balanced  construction 
which  we  believe  is 
to-day  unique  in  tire 
manufacture. 

Inquire  among  Fisk 
Tire  users  in  Boston, 
Chicago  or  San  Fran- 
cisco— in  any  city  from 
Mame  to  Texas — and 
you  will  receive  a  unan- 
imous verdict  in  favor 
of  FisI^  Mileage  and 
Fisl^  Factory  Service. 

The 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.  |t 

Dept.  D 

Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 

Direct  Factory 
Branches  in 
35  Cilies 


PLRR  PARA 
INNER  TUBE 
AND 
FISK  CLINCHER   ,, 

TIRE  I     — 


STYLES 

Clincher 
KiskDunlop 
Q.  D.  Clincher 
Fisk  BoltedOn 
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A  SEA-BORN  CARNEGIE  HERO 

SOME  may  wonder  how  the  hero  of  an 
interesting  story  could  have  the  sea 
for  his  mother  and  a  bachelor  Breton 
fisherman  for  his  father  and  be  anything 
but  a  character  in  a  fairy-tale,  but  in  at 
least  one  instance  there  is  a  real  flesh-and- 
blood  person  who  lays  claim  to  just  such 
parentage.  And,  what  is  more,  the  claim 
is  a  true  one — only  in  one  sense,  of  course, 
but  none  the  less  true — if  we  are  correctly 
informed  by  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwau- 
kee). This  hero  of  unusual  parentage  is 
Noel  Lambezellec,  twenty-one  years  old, 
of  Brest,  France,  who  was  recently  re- 
warded for  saving  eight  lives.  When  it 
became  known  that  the  Carnegie  hero- 
fund  committee  had  decided  to  have  ex- 
President  Loubet  present  Lambezellec 
with  a  medal  for  heroism,  the  news  soon 
spread  throughout  the  young  man's  own 
neighborhood.  It  happened  there  was  a 
busybody  small  enough  to  write  to  the 
committee,  saying  that  Jan  Lambezellec.  a 
fisherman,  generally  known  as  Noel's 
father,  was  unmarried  and  the  honors 
probably  would  be  received  under  false 
pretenses.  Desirous  of  meeting  all  red- 
tape  requirements,  the  committee  sent  a 
mail  to  Brest  with  directions  to  find  out 
who  the  young  man  was.  Jan  Lambezellec 
had  declared  that  Noel  was  his  son,  and 
the  investigator  went  directly  to  the  fisher- 
man's cottage  and  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion. And  that  is  how  an  interesting 
story  happened  to  come  to  light.  Here  is 
Jan  Lambezellec's  narrative,  as  quoted  in 
th(^  Milwaukee  paper: 

"  Yes,"  said  tlie  old  man,  "  I  am  a 
bachelor.  But  Noel  is  my  son,  tho  I  have 
never  married,  and  his  mother  is  the  sea." 

"  The  sea?  "  inquired  the  messenger. 

"  Yes,  the  sea,  which  washed  Belle  Isle 
lighthouse  away  just  twenty  years  ago, 
before  it  was  the  great  building  it  is  now, 
and  when  it  was  not  on  Belle  Isle  itself,  but 
on  the  split  of  rock  which  disappeared  in 
the  queer  weather  three  years  back.  Vol- 
canic? Maybe.  It  disappeared.  That's 
all  I  know.  We  used  to  call  it  Happy 
Island,  Cjoulvec  and  I,  because  life  was  so 
dull  there.  A  bit  of  a  building,  sixty  feet 
high,  on  a  bit  of  bare  rock  in  the  sea.  A 
small  room  for  Ooulvec  and  me,  just  under 
tlu'  lamp.  The  lamp  to  look  after,  and 
when  it  was  foggy  (it  usually  is  foggy  nine 
months  in  the  twelve,  as  you  know),  a 
great  bell  to  ring  till  the  weather  cleared 
up.     That  was  our  life  on  Hai)py  Island. 

"  And  twenty-one  years  ago,  on  C'hrist- 
mas  eve,  Goulvec  and  I  had  quarreled.  I 
don't  remember  what  it  was  about.  But  a 
quarrel  between  two  men  who  live  in  one 
small  room  where  their  noses  rub  as  they 
sit  at  supper,  is  no  amusing  thing.  We 
had  not  spoken  to  each  other  since  the 
morning.  Our  fire  was  drooping  because 
neither  of  us  would  look  after  it,  and  we 
sat  there  on  Christmas  eve  and  thought 
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about  the  little  church  on  land  here,  with 
the  manger  and  the  plaster  statues  of  the 
kings  in  blue  and  gold,  the  ox,  the  ass,  St. 
Joseph,  Mother  Mary,  and  the  Baby  with 
the  gifts  round  him. 

"  Goulvec  had  a  wife  and  two  children 
at  home.  Aly  only  home  was  Happy 
Island.  It  was  a  merry  evening.  Oh,  no, 
I  shan't  forget  Christmas  eve  on  Happy 
Island  twenty-one  years  ago.  We  were 
short  of  food,  too.  The  boat  had  not  been 
out  to  us  for  three  days,  owing  to  the 
weather.  We  were  not  actually  hungry, 
but  our  last  meal  or  two  had  not  been 
festive,  and  we  had  no  more  tobacco.  We 
sat  over  the  miserable  little  fire  and  brood- 
ed in  silence. 

"  The  sea  moaned  and  lasht  the  rock, 
and  the  wind  whistled  and  swore  at  us 
outside,  but  we  were  used  to  that,  and  I 
remember  thinking  that  the  night  was  very 
still  and  wondering  whether,  when  12 
o'clock  struck,  we  should  hear  the  church- 
bells  from  shore.  We  sometimes  did,  and 
last;  Christmas  old  Goulvec  and  I  had 
kissed  like  women  when  the  bells  rang  out, 
and  had  touched  glasses  to  the  wife  and 
lads  on  shore." 

The  two  men  were  listening  to  the  roar 
of  the  wind  and  waves  when  there  was  a 
crash  on  the  rocks  outside  the  little  house. 
It  was  Jan's  time  to  go  on  watch,  so  he 
left  Goulvec  inside  and  went  out  to  see  if 
something  were  in  danger.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  for  Lambezellec  to  get  down  the 
slippery  staircase  that  led  to  the  water. 
But  his  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  soon 
got  far  enough  to  hear  something  tapping 
on  the  rocks.  Going  a  little  farther,  he 
saw  a  bit  of  a  boat,  which  probably  bore 
the  name  of  the  sinking  ship  from  whence 
it  had  come,  but  the  fisherman  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  forgot  to  look 
for  a  name.  We  will  let  him  tell  the  rest 
of  it  himself: 

"  There  was  a  bundle  in  the  cockle-shell, 
and  the 'bundle  wailed  in  a  queer  little 
high-pitched  voice,  which.  I  heard  quite 
distinctly  above  the  wind  and  the  lashing 
of  the  sea.  I  have  always  marveled  how 
I  got  it  out  of  the  boat  without  drowning 
myself.  But  I  did  get  it  out,  and  the 
boat  went  to  pieces,  as  I  stumbled  back  to 
the  lighthouse. 

"  '  Comrade,'  I  said,  as  I  pushed  the 
door  open  and  blinked  at  the  brightness 
inside,  '  comrade,  poke  up  the  fire.  Here's 
a  visitor.'  '  St.  Joseph  !  '  cried  Goulvec 
(he  swore  by  St.  Joseph,  who  was  his  name- 
saint).  '  St.  Joseph,  who  is  it.  Our  Lord 
himself?  '  But  it  was  only  a  baby  boy 
whom  the  sea  had  washed  up  to  our  door- 
stei),  and  we  called  him  Noel.  As  Goulvec 
had  lads  and  a  wif(>  of  his  own,  we  agreed 
that  tiie  child  should  be  mine.  And  that 
is  how  I  came  by  Noel. 

"  Luck  never  comes  alon<^.  The  wind 
changed  a  few  minutes  later,  and  the  fire 
burned  up  more  brightly.  We  fed  Noel  on 
milk — lucky  we  had  any — taking  turns 
to  hold  tli(!  child  and  the  spoon.  Our 
quarrel  had  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic. 
W<^  rang  the  bell  that  night  without  re- 
membering whose  turn  it  was,  and  we 
pretended  (for  lonely  men  have  to  play  at 
pretending  games  like  children  do  when 
(Continued  on  page  652) 
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f)artfov5  JFirc  Jnsucance  Compang,  of  l^artforD,  €onn. 

The  estbiiateJ  value  of  Personal  Properly,  and  of  each  Building  to  ba  insured,  and  the  sum  to  be  injured  on  each,  ranst  1m  s tnlej  separately.  Khcu  I'or  ■ 
sonal  Property  is  situated  in  two  or  more  Buildings,  the  value  and  amonnt  to  be  insured  in  each  must  be  8t:iu-(l  separately.  Wlien  in?ornnce  i«  wante-i  on 
Personal  Property,  the  same  description  should  be  given  of  the  Building  containing  Uie  property,  as  If  Insuranco  is  wanted  on  the'Building. 

application  o^^yt^-^^^^^^^/^^^Z^  ^ —,-„-,>- 

for  Insurance  against  loss  or  damage  l>y  fire  by  the  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  in  the 
iuni  of  ^^^^..^/y-e,  ^i^^^i-<^o^--t^  ,cO;^-<jp^5Z^z.<.*-t  ^^^^^s^^^oUars  on  (he  property  specififti  ;  the  value  of  iho 
property  being  estimated  by  'he  /*  pphcaiit. 


stJM  TO  b:^  iNfaattD- 


VAt.0.\TIOX. 


.^S^r-.e.^^^^*^;^?.^^'^^^-*^--"  M^^<:^  ^--^ ^.^^^-^^??^i:^ 

.__.._  y ZI.si^SSj^*^^'    s.z^.<^^v^" 


On 

On.     ^ ^ 

On  :£aCiiJ>:P?^^.. ... 


On. 


TliQ  Ap{Aican(  mil  tm«»er  the  ftMotcing  questions,  and $i^gn  Oie  aowe,  as  a  descripthn  of  fh€ premises  on  which  Vie  fitstivamc  wiU be predlcdtcfl. 


1.  BujLmnG — la  it  ston».,  brick, 
ot  v/ood  .'  How  majy  sto- 
ries high?  Where  siiuatcd  ? 
When  built  ?  Which  oart 
occupied  by  Applicant ." 


2.  Walls — Are  the  -i;  laion 
waJJs  of  brick  I  A\  thay 
entire?  Do  they  iiseabov* 
the  roof  ? 


3.  XooF — What  is  it  covered 
with  ?  Are  the  gutters  stone, 
metal  or  wood  f  Is  theie  a 
scuttle  and  stairs  to  it .' 


Are  Ibe  stoves  and  appar^ti': 
for  using  fire  properly  secu- 
red, »rd  will  you  eagage  (o 
keep  ihem  so  ? 


Do  the  pipes  snter  ^  chiir- 
Doy  ?  And  ia  it  bi'ilt  from 
the  grouno  ?  Do  pipes  pass 
one  or  more  wood  patlitions 
or  floors  1  V  so,  how  secnred  ? 

What  fuel  is  ujed  ?  And 
how  ?re  ashes  dioposei  of '. 


1.  What   material 
lighting  ? 


is   nsea   for 


a-i» 


S.  For  what  purpose  is  the 
building  used  ?  How  many 
tenants  ? 


9.  Distance  and  materials  of  oth- 
er buildings,  within  100  feet 
of  the  one  to  be  insured  \ 
And  how  occupied  ? 


10.  What  other  iiuurance  is  there 
upon  Ihe  property,  and  at 
what  office  (  Has  this  Com- 
pany any  other  Insurance 
within  HJO  feel  of  this  risk  ?    , 

11.  Is  the  property  mortgaged? 
And  to  what  amount  !  Is 
there  any  insurance  by  the 
inorigagee  ?  I 


/ 


\1.  13  ther"  any  olhrr  parly  in-  12 
terestcii  in  ihe  property  .' 

<3,    Has  Ihe  building  a  liKliining  13 
rod  ?    If  so,    in  it  on  the  old  ■ 
<»r  new  plan  ? 


ARLINGTON.    HOME   OF   ROBERT   E.   LEE 

THIS  is  a  reprodaction  of  an  application  for   a  policy 
to  the  Hartford  bearing  the  signature  of  Rooert  E. 
Lee,  the  greatest  of  the  South's  leaders  during  the 
Civil   War. 
in   a   previous   advertisement   we   reproduced    a   policy 
written  by  the  Hartford  on  the  borne  of  Abrr.ham  Lincoln. 
The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,    in    its  business 
experience  of  over  a  hundred  years,  has  protected  alike, 
men  of  the  North  and  South.     No  sections!  lines  exist  in 
the  business  of    this  great  company,  and  it  will  give  you 
the  same  protection  it  gave  to  Lee   and  Lincoln. 
When  next  you  need  fire  insurance 

INSIST  on  the  HARTFORD 


X 


4 


An(l  till:  sail!  r.pplicant  herfeby  coveimnls  nnd  a^rcen  to  nnd  with  s.iid  Conipiiiiy,  ihiit  tlic  fiirifjoiMK  is  ii  .jn-l.  tiill  and 
tniP.  fX;X)sition  of  all  the  factt;  nnd  circuniMimccs  in  rof!;iird  to  the  coiidiiion,  RiHinlion,  viilin;  and  ri^k  of  the  projHTly  lo  lie  in- 
s>in'd,.«>fiir.v  lliCHfimc  are  known  to  tho  applitsint  ami  nre  innl<iriiil  lo  the  ripk. 


Dated 


<^,^,2^^1^  /y-^,,^ 


^or«    /     year     ntx^^cents. 

\p9^  Make  a  ^inpram  of  tht  jn-rmiut  on  tht  other  tiit  of  thif  fhett.] 


,\\__^  &//</i^'e<i 


ICtltlf. 


For 


/         c    ^-^  -' 


3l 


llilH 
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Est.  1874-Inc.  1910 

THE  WETZEL  BUILDING 

2  and  4  East    Forty- Fourth   Street 

NEW   YORK 

SPORTING  and  MUFTI  TAILORS 
BREECHES   MAKERS 


npHEY  who  understand 
the  etiquette  of  gentle- 
men's dress  value  rightly  the 
assemblage  of  clothes  pro- 
vided by  the  house  of  Wetzel 
for  its  exclusive  custom — 
each  fabric  chosen  for  its 
proper  usage  —  in  pattern 
and  weave  not  to  be  had 
elsewhere  in  America. 


"  Throiv-on  "  ouercoats  ready  for  tonxjn  or  country 
ser^'ice — in  the  JVetxel  Sporting  Department. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


^4estbytest\ 


makes  and  bums  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2C.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  otlier  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E.  5tti  Street.  Canton,  O. 


Print  Your  0"wn 


Cards,  circnlars,  I)ooks,  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  prcfit 
prinlinj;  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalos.  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  Ac, 
THF  PKFSS  CO..  Mpriden.ronnertinil. 


^•^>/-l    VALLEV   VJUMO 


See  Them  BEFORE  Payind 

These  gemsare  chemical  wb  Ite 
Bapph Ires— LOOK  like  Dia- 
monds. Stand  acid  and  tire 
diamond  tests.  Go  hard  they 
'easily  scratch  a  file  and  will  cut  glass. 
Brilliancy  guaranteed  25  years.  All 
mounted  in  llK  solid  gold  diamond  mountings.  Will 
Bend  you  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  for  e.va"i  I  nation — 
allcharges  prepaid— no  money  in  advance.  Write  today 
for  free  Illustrated  booklet,  special  prices  <t  ring  measure 
WHITE  VALLEY  GEH  CO..  772  C  Sik<  Bld|..  IndiintpoUj.  ImUiiu 


Have  Your  Own  Steel 
Fireproof  Garage 


Any  Man  Can 

Set  It 

Up 


Have  .vour  own  Garage— make  sure  no  one  is  usIuk  your 
car  without  your  knowledge.  Save  $2o  to  Sij  monthly  Ga- 
rage charge      Save  $50  to  SlOO  cost  of  building  by  ordering 

Edwards    Fireproof    Steel  Garage 

Shipped  complete,  F.  O.  B.  Cincinnati,  on  receipt  of 
$72. 50.  Any  man  can  set  it  up,  ready  for  use,  in  a  few 
hours.  Blue  prints  and  simple  directions  come  with 
shipment.  Sizes  come  10  feet  wide,  14,  16,  18  or  20  feet 
long,  10  feet  hich.  Ample  room  for  largest  car  and  all 
equipment.  Absolutely  Fiiu'proof,  IVcatlierproof, 
Iii<l<>strii<'til>lo.  liock!^  most  securely.  An  artistii' 
structure  any  owner  will  be  proud  of.  Booklet,  with  full 
description  and  illustration,  sent  on  request.  (65) 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  642-682  Eggletion  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


'Ml'^te.njM|CJMW- 


dj^-j*'—'^ 


WITH  PATENT 


^ 


L«'^MLJN^>. 


Jn4^- 


-GARD 


^^r^aiS^ 


You  wouldn't  have  a  .shirt  which  didn't 
have  a  pocket  in  the  neck-band  to  pro- 
tect the  neck  from  contact  with  the 
back    collar    button.      It    is  even  more  n  _ 

important   that  the   neck  be  protected   |  AVOID  THAT 
from  the /ron/ collar  button.   The  patent 
Nek-Gard.  an  exclusive   feature   of  Faultless 
Shirts,    affords    this    additional    protection —    -^ 
prevents  pinchinj^  and   bruising,  and   avoids 
that  embarrassing  collar-button  spot. 
It  is  an  extra  advantage  which  increases  the  recognized 
superiority  of  Faultless  Shirts  in  style,  «a^ 
fij  and  wear.    If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied.   $1.50      ciki#- 
and  up.     Demand  this  label.  SINCE   1881        j^.rftiy 

Rtc'o     J^sjJiEy:'., 
E.ROSENFELD  &,Co.    ix-pt.n,  ualtijioke, Jiit..i.s,A.  /'V^ 
Makers  of  Faultless  Sight  Shirts  and  Pajamas—         ^ 
* ' Thf.  C'oz udoz }i  Kind."  *, 


A^^ 


«»> 


ytt" 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

{Continued  from  page  650) 

(hey  are  cheerful),  that  the  fog-bell  was 
really  the  church-bell  for  Cliristmas.  And 
I'll  swear  we  heard  the  shore  bells  ringing 
on  Christmas  morning,  too,  the  Goulvec 
always  said  that  was  just  my  imagination. 

"  They  began  chiming  just  as  little  Noel 
took  his  first  sup  of  milk  out  of  the  spoon 
I  held,  and  opened  his  eyes  like  early 
pansies  up  into  my  face.  '  Don't  cry  into 
his  milk,  you  fool,'  growled  Goulvec.  '  You 
will  make  it  all  salty.'  He  loved  his  joke, 
did  old  Goulvec.  Poor  chap  !  he  has  been 
dead  these  eighteen  years. 

"  And  Noel  is  my  son  now.  Monsieur, 
and  the  sea  his  mother.  Papers?  No,  I 
have  never  thought  about  papers  for  him. 
But  if  you  say  so,  he  must  have  them.  He 
will  want  them  next  year,  when  he  has  to 
serve  France.  Of  course,  he'U  be  a  sailor. 
He's  a  fisherman  now.  Put  him  down  of 
unknown  father  and  mother,  if  you  think 
that  is  best.  We  do  not  care,  Noel  and  I, 
and  old  Goulvec  is  dead  these  eighteen 
vears." 


THE   POWER   OF   A   NAME 

T  T  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  one  man 
-*-  in  this  country  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  old  saying  that  there's  nothing  in  a 
name.  And  you  might  argue  with  him  all 
the  rest  of  your  life  without  making  him 
change  his  mind.  He  has  a  very  good 
reason  for  holding  a  contrary  opinion,  for 
he  recently  had  an  experience  in  a  foreign 
land  that  convinced  him  that  names  have 
a  magic  effect  on  some  occasions.  The 
man  is  Jonathan  Bryan,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
and  the  scene  of  his  experience  was  in  far- 
off  India  during  the  Durbar  festivities.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Virginian 
posed  as  the  famous  Nebraskan,  for  he 
did  not;  but  the  fact  that  his  surname 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  three-times 
candidate  for  President  cuts  a  very  large 
figure  in  this  story.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Mr.  Bryan  carried  a  letter  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,  altho  it  was  only  a  letter  of 
credentials.  On  a  trip  around  the  world 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  wife  arrived  in  India 
just  before  the  Durbar  was  held.  They 
were  told  that  the  city  was  already  .so 
crowded  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  find  lodgings.  What  they  were 
told  was  true,  but  the  Bryans  went  to 
Delhi  just  the  same,  and,  standing  on  a 
carpet  of  gold,  listened  to  the  speech  of 
King  George  V.  when  he  was  crowned 
Emperor  of  India.  How  it  happened  is 
told  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

Mr.  Bryan  and  his  wife  left  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Honolulu  and  th<>  Orient  in  June 
of  last  year.  He  took  with  him  a  letter  of 
credentials  from  President  Taft.  He 
thought  the  docuin(>nt  would  be  a  handy 
tiling  to  have  in  ca.se  of  em(>rgenc.v,  but 
declared  yesterday  that  he  had  no  idea 
it  would  eventually  be  the  means  of  his 
seeing  the  Durbar  In  royal  style. 

While  the  Taft  letter  was  an  open 
sesame    for    the    American    traveler,    his 
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friends  thought  that  the  magic  name  of 
"  Bryan  "  signed  to  his  telegram  to  the 
secretary  of  arrangements  for  the  Durbar, 
in  which  the  name  of  Taft  was  mentioned, 
helped  accelerate  the  subsequent  courtesies 
offered  him  by  the  British  officials. 

The  Bryans  planned  to  make  a  trip 
around  the  world  and  journeyed  west- 
ward by  short  trips  until  they  reached 
Calcutta.  Everywhere  they  heard  about 
the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  King,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  learned  that 
it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  get 
accommodations  at  Delhi.  Tents  and 
houses  were  engaged  months  in  advance, 
and  about  twenty  days  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Bryans  in  Calcutta  practically  every 
adequate  accommodation  had  been  taken. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  advised  to  stay  away 
from  Delhi.  He  met  many  persons  who 
declared  that  they  would  not  take  the 
risk  of  putting  up  with  hardships  in  the 
great  crowd  that  had  already  assembled 
for  the  Durbar.  He  had  practically  de- 
cided to  stay  away  from  Delhi,  when  it 
occurred  to  him  to  send  a  telegram  to  the 
secretary'  of  the  Durbar  and  ask  if  he 
could  help  him  to  get  accommodations. 
Ridiculously  high  prices  were  being 
charged  for  meager  accommodations,  and 
railroad  reservations  were  practically  all 
taken. 

Mrs.  Bryan  thought  it  futile  to  try  to 
make  the  joiirney,  but  her  husband  per- 
suaded her  to  agree  to  accompany  him  if 
he  got  a  favorable  reply  from  the  secretary. 

In  his  telegram  Mr.  Bryan  mentioned 
that  he  had  a  letter  of  credentials  from 
President  Taft,  and  waited  curiously  for  a 
reply.  None  came,  but  two  days  later  he 
was  informed  by  an  official  of  the  railroad 
that,  by  order  of  the  secretary,  a  special 
train  was  awaiting  him  at  the  station  and 
would  leave  for  Delhi  at  his  convenience. 

At  the  train  the  Bryans  were  told  by  an 
official  that  the  secretary  of  the  railroad 
company  had  arranged  to  have  them  pro- 
\ided  with  a  special  tent.  The  Tribune 
goes  on  to  say: 

At  Delhi  they  were  received  by  British 
and  Indian  officials  and  accorded  unusual 
privileges'  during  the  ceremonies.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  invited  to  appear  in  court  dress, 
but  not  having  such  raiment,  said  he  would 
have  to  appear  on  aU  occasions  in  a  plain 
business  suit  of  American  make  and  cloth. 
His  wishes  were  respected,  and  nowhere  in 
the  great  assemblage  of  gold  lace  and  silk 
did  he  hear  any  comment  on  his  American 
clothes. 

He  stood  with  his  wife  on  a  carpet  of 
gold  and  purple  within  one  hundred  feet 
of  King  George  when  the  latter,  from  the 
throne,  made  his  speech  to  the  Indian 
maharajas. 

After  the  Durbar,  when  Mr.  Bryan  was 
ready  to  pay  for  his  train  and  tent  acconi- 
modations,  he  was  informed  that  the;  Ameri- 
can gentleman  with  a  letter  from  the 
Pn'sident  of  the  United  States  had  no 
bills  to  pay.  Moreover,  he  was  told  that 
a  special  train  was  at  his  disposal  to  return 
to  Calcutta. 

"  I  saw  the  Durbar  under  splendid  eir- 
cumstanrfes,"  said  Mr.  Bryan  yesterday, 
"  and  all  it  cost  me  was  the  j)rice  of  my 
telegram  to  the  secretary." 

Later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  left  Calcutta 
for  a  trip  in  th(>  north  of  India.     Train- 
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Protect  Your  Tires  with  These  Protectors 
and  You  Protect  Your  Car 

EVERY  mile  of  motoring  on  unprotected  tires  is  a  mile  of  dan- 
ger.    Any  moment  a  blowout  may  hurl  your  car  off  the  road. 
Every  ride  you  take  holds  threatening  danger  of  disastrous  or 
even  fatal  termination.      Why  risk  it — when  here  are  Protectors 
that  make  your  safety  absolute? 

Standard  Tire  Protectors 

Not  only  do  Standard  Tire  Protectors  stop  tire-repair  expenses — but  they  save  hundreds  of  dollars  you 
otherwise  would  spend  in  replacine  your  worn-out  unprotected  tires.  For  tires  equipped  with  Standard 
Tire  Protectors  wear  years  instead  of  months.  Our  famous  Non-Skid  Tread  gives  you  skiddine  protection 
in  addition  to  tire  protection — both  at  the  cost  of  one.  You  can  have  plain  tread  if  you  prefer  it.  Sand 
or  gravel  can  not  get  between  the  Protector  and  the  tire. 

Reduced  prices,  made  possible  by  our  new  manufacturing  equipment,  remove  even  th?  last  possible 
reason  for  you  to  delay  putting  these  Protectors  on  your  tires.  The  reduction  in  prices  below  those  .of  last 
year  averages  20  per  cent  on  all  popular  sizes. 

There  are  no  practical  materials  besides  rubber  and  fabric  for  tire  protection.  Manufacturers  have 
experimented  exhaustively— and  all  other  materials  have  been  found  utterly  unsatisfactory.  Ordinary  rubber 
and  common  fabric  would  not  give  the  ser\  ice  required.  But  our  new-process  toughest  rubber  with  layer  on 
layer  of  hardest  woven  Sea  Island  Cotton  makes  a  combination,  giiing  proteaion  almost  like  armor  plate 
around  your  tires.  These  Protectors  are  easily  applied — no  mechanical  attachments— and  are  held  tigU 
simply  by  inflation  pressure. 

Free  Book   on  Tire  Protection 

It  explains  the  construction  of  Standard  Tire  Protectors  and  proves  their  economy;  their  pleasure- 
giving  value.  Writing  for  this  Free  Book  will  open  the  way  for  you  out  of  your  tire  troubles  and  tire- 
repair  expenses  forever.  And  ask  us  for  a  Free  Sample  of  Standard  Tire  Protector  rubbei — so  you  can 
lest  its  amazing  toughness.     Write  us  today. 

f^g— lgj.e^^Our  new  scale  of  prices  for  1912  includes  larger  discounts  to  you — large  aa.  if  not  larger 
than  most  any  other  automobile  accessory.     Advance  orders  show  a  five-times  increase 
for  this  year  in  the  demand  for  Standard  Tire  Protectors.     Get  your  share  of  this  business. 

Write  us  at  once  for  New  Price  List  and  Discounts. 


Standard  Tire  Protector  Co. 

340  E.  Market  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


io 
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Tire 


Standard  Tire  Protector 


The  Bookkeeper — the  Bill  Clerk — the 
Cost  Clerk   and   the   Comptometer 

"Say  Mr.  Jones,  the  bill  clerk  is  ready  to  begin  extending 
his  bills  and  he  wants  the  Comptometer." 

"Tell  him  he"ll  have  to  wait  until  I  finish  checking  my 
postings." 

"All  right,  but  how  about  Mr.  Brown— he  says  to  tell  you 
he's  been  holding  up  some  percentage  work  for  two  or  three 
days,  waiting  for  a  chance  at  the  machine  ?  " 

"Well,  I  won't  keep  it  long,  but  there's  nothing  doing  until 
I  get  through." 

— This  is  typical  of  what  happens  in  offices  where 
they  understand  the  Comptometer — where  its  value 
has  been  demonstrated  by  use  of  all  kinds  of  figure 
work — addition,  multiplication,  division  and  subtrac- 
tion. It  won't  cost  you  anythinjj  to  have  a  Compto- 
meter put  in  your  office  on  trial.     jWrite  us  about  it. 

Ki;i,T&TARKANTMF(;.(().,  17.11  N.  I'iiulina  .St.,  CHICAGO 


Adds  Divides 

Multiplies       Subtracts 
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Quiet  Homes 

'T^HE  full  enjoyment  of 
a  home  cannot  be 
obtained  when  noisy  clat- 
tering footfalls  are  heard 
on  all  sides. 

Wear 

O'Sullivans 
Heels 

of  New   Live  Rubber 

Equip  your  entire  family, 
including  the  servants,  and 
your  home  will  have  a 
well-bred  air  that  will  be 
remarked  by  all  who  visit. 

Say  "O'Sullivan's"  to  your 
shoemaker — 50c  attached. 


a  in  ONE /"'^  a 

You  will  tin'l  r.-al  «-njnyni.-iit  ni.-i 
health  out  of  d'n.rtt  with 


N»s*<ia   n<^   ropf.s  or  stuk's, 

Kasily  iiiovod  or  carried  hhiI 

f<)ld!)  uii  in  a  roll.  Ju!>t  th<?  thing  fur 

luwTi.   porrh  or  rariip.       Send   your 

naiMc  and  aOdrcRH  and  w^  will  mail. 

Ton  an  inl«Tt'!<ting  iJO-pag*-  booklet. 

I'nHOW   HHi.rO..  3142   tolnmhnK  A>e.,  Mlnneapolttu  Mlpn. 
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Delicious  Virginia  Apples 


BUY'  direct  from  the  producers  hv  the 
box.  Our  VA.  ALBEMARLE  PIP- 
PIN and  VA.  WINESAP  APPLES  liave 
become  famous  on  two  continents, — tlie 
richest  flavor  of  any  apples  in  the  world. 
"THE  TASTE  TELLS"— Every  one 
selected  and  carefully  wrapped  and  packed — 
125  to  the  box — direct  from  our  Va.  Orchards. 
Price  $4. 00  per  box  by  express — Four  boxes, 
$15.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remit  trial 
order  todav  for  WINESAP  or  PIPPINS. 


Virginia  Products  Co.,  'T    Richmond, Va. 


robbers  were  numerous  in  a  section  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  Darjiling,  and  three 
days  before  the  Bryans  went  north  a 
woman  liad  been  robbed  and  murdered  in 
a  train-eompartment. 

At  midnight,  when  the  train  was  passing 
through  the  suspicious  teiTitory,  a  bandit 
flashed  a  light  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Bryan 
and  tried  to  get  her  jewel-case.  She 
screamed  and  called  to  her  husband,  who 
grappled  with  the  bandit  and  threw  him 
from  the  train. 


BIG  LEAGUERS  IN  TRAINING 

''T^O  young  baseball-players  and  the 
-*-  millions  of  "  fans,"  the  experiences 
of  the  major-league  i)layer  in  spring  train- 
ing in  a  Southern  town  or  village  may 
appear  to  be  a  continuous  round  of  pleas- 
ure, but  Christy  Mathewson,  star  pitcher 
of  the  New  York  Giants,  who  has  been  in 
the  business  long  enough  to  know  what  he 
is  talking  about,  says  that  it  is  about  as  far 
from  being  a  frolic  as  anything  he  knows 
of.  Tiresome  travel  on  trains  with  poor 
connections,  poor  meals,  and  chillj'  dress- 
ing-rooms contribute  to  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  journeys,  but  the  real  hardships  are 
encountered  when  the  players  go  on  the 
diamond  to  put  themselves  into  the  proper 
physical  condition.  The  great  pitcher 
tells  us  in  the  New  York  Sun  a  good  deal 
about  the  disillusionments  of  the  annual 
trips  to  the  South: 

When  I  was  a  young  fellow  and  read 
about  the  big-league  clubs  going  South,  I 
used  to  think  what  a  grand  life  that  must 
be.  Riding  in  Pullmans,  some  pleasant 
exercise  which  did  not  entaiL,the  respon- 
sibility of  a  ball  game,  and  plenty  of  food 
with  a  little  social  recreation  were  all  parts 
of  my  dream. 

A  young  ball-player  looks  on  his  first 
spring  training-trip  as  a  theater-struck 
young  woman  regards  the  stage.  She  can 
not  wait  for  her  first  rehearsal,  and  she 
thinks  only  of  the  lobster  suppers  and  the 
applause  and  the  lights  and  the  life,  but  no- 
where in  her  dream  is  there  a  place  for  the 
raucous  voice  of  the  stage-manager  and 
the  long  jumps  of  the  one-night-pause 
itinerary,  wirfh  the  loss  of  sleep  and  the 
poor  meals  and   the    cold  dressing-rooms. 

As  actors  begin  to  dread  the  drudgery 
of  rehearsing,  so  baseball-men  detest  the 
drill  of  the  spring  training.  The  only 
thing  that  I  can  think  of  right  away  which 
is  more  tiresome  and  less  interesting  is 
signal  practise  with  a  college^  football  team. 

About  the  time  that  the  sap  starts  up 
in  (he  trees  and  the  young  man's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love  and  ba.se- 
hall  the  big  trek  starts.  P'iv(^  hundred 
t)all-players  attached  more  or  less  firmly  to 
sixteen  major-league  clubs  spread  them- 
selves out  over  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  from  Florida  to  California 
and  begin  to  prepare  for  th(!  campaign  that 
is  to  furnish  the  answer  to  that  annual 
question,  "  Which  is  the  best  baseball-club 
in  the  world?  " 

In  the  case  of  the  Giants,  McGraw  with 
a  flock  of  youngsters  has  already  arrived 
when  the  older  men  begin  to  drift  into 
camp.  The  youngsters,  who  have  come 
from  the  bushes  and  realize  that  this  is 
their  one  big  chance  to  make  good,  to  be 
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ERE'S 
he 
greatest  im 
provement  in 
motorcycle  con- 
struction— the  T/iiem 
Two-speed  HuL  Turn  of 
crank  starts  motor.  A  slight 
pressure  on   the   low-gear 
pedal  and  you'  re  off,  steadily 
as  an  auto.      Another  press- 
ure and  you  are  on  high  gear.      Everj' 
g         variation  of  speed  at  your  command. 
You  can  stop  in  congested  traffic,  in  deep 
sand,  or  in  the  middle  of  steepest  hills  and 
restart  without  dismounting  or  pedalling. 

The  first  and  only  proven 

Two-speed  Motorcycle 

Nine  years  of  grueling  road  service  has 
pro\ed  the  success  of  the  Thiem  Tnvo- 
ipeed  Huh.  In  use  on  90%  of  European 
motorcycles  for  years.  No  other  Ameri- 
can machine  has  it.  This  advantage  with 
many  other  exclusive  features  I)ut  tlie  Thiem 
years  in  the  lead.  Duplex  Tlncc-ivny  Carbii- 
ictor permits  z'-^'',  saving  of  gasoline  handle 
bar  control  enables  you  to  keep  your  hands  on 
handle  bar  at  all  times — patenU-d  Cusliion 
Spring-  Seat  and  Forks  absorb  all  jars  and 
shocks.  The  most  noiseless,  most  com- 
fortable and  cleanest  of  Motorcycles.  Let  us 
prove  the   truth   oi  these  strong  statements. 


T 

Write  for  Catalog 

whi>h  u,s,rii«.s  manyex-   |  We  have  Some  Open  terri- 


elusive  i  m  p  r 
Prices  i\K>    to   «235.     25^ 
lowel- than  ntliiTs. 
Joerns-Thiem  Motor  Co. 
358  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul 


tory  and  an  exeptionally 
strong  proposition  for  a/eu< 
/iig-/i-e/ass  men  to  act  as 
our  Sales  Representatives. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Kook  anil  calenilar  for  lill'.' contains  200  pages. 
7'J  varieties  pure  bred.  62  colored  plates. 
.Many  other  illustrations,  descriptions.  Ineii- 
t»at<irs  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all  stocK 
and  ef-'us.  How  to  raise  and  make  hens  lay. 
Get  my  plans.  They  all  say  it's  Rreat— this 
book— only  If)  cents.     Price  list  free. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  16,  Rheems,  Pa. 


wmM<3\ 


The  '97  lure  of  gold  has  changed 
to  the  li)12  tourist  lure  to  this  land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun — of  towering 
mountains,  glittering  glaciers,  rush- 
ing torrents,  primeval  forests  and 
Northern  Lights— this  land  of  new 
exi)eriences — new  thrills. 

Take  tlie   marvelously  beautiful 

"Inner  Pas.sajre"  trip  to  SkaKu.-iy,  seeing 
Silka  and  Juneau — but  don't  stop  there. 
Go  farther.    See  the  real  Yukon  country. 

I  i'farsl'iirA  ProA  dcscribiner  this  wonder- 
■.llCialUie  rice  ful  new  country,  in  word 
and  picture — what  othera  Bay  of  the  trip — its 
comforts,  etc.  Send  u*  your  nama  and  ad- 
dress now. 

HERMAN  WEIG.  General  Agent 

Wliite  PiiM.s  Ic  Viik,,ii  H.iiite     llOl 
\r,  W    Wiisliiiigt.,n  .St  ,  Cliii-ugo 

or  TRAFFIC  DEPT, 

Wliite  IVts  *  Yuk.iii  R,,ut<! 
,  731  Hastings  St..   Vaiic-ouver,  B.  C 
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a  success  or  a  failure  in  their  chosen  pro- 
fession— in  short,  to  become  a  big-leaguer 
or  go  back  to  the  bushes  for  good — have 
already  been  working  for  ten  days  and 
are  in  fair  shape.  They  stare  at  the  regu- 
lars as  the  veterans  straggle  in  by  twos 
and  threes,  and  McGraw  has  a  brief  greet- 
ing for  each.     He  could  use  a  rubber  stamp. 

"  How  are  you,  Matty?  What  kind  of 
shape  are  you  in?  Let's  see  you  in  a  uni- 
form at  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

When  I  first  start  South  for  the  spring 
trip,  after  shivering  through  a  New  York 
winter,  I  arousa  myself  to  some  enthusiasm 
over  the  prospect,  but  all  this  has  evapo- 
rated after  listening  to  that  terse  speech 
from  McGraw,  for  I  know  what  it  means. 
Nothing  looms  on  the  horizon  but  the 
hardest  five  weeks'  grind  in  the  world. 

The  next  day  the  practise  begins,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  five  months  a  uniform 
is  donned.  I"  usually  start  my  work  by 
limbering  up  slowly  and  on  the  first  day 
I  don't  pitch  at  all. 

With  several  other  players,  I  help  to 
form  a  large  circle  and  the  time  is  spent 
throwing  the  ball  at  impossible  and  un- 
reachable points  in  the  anatomy.  The 
man  next  to  you  shoots  one  away  up  over 
your  head  and  the  next  one  at  your  feet 
and  off  to  the  side  while  he  is  looking  at 
the  third  man  from  you. 

This  is  great  for  limbering  up,  but  the 
loosening  is  torture.  After  about  fifteen 
minutes  of  that  the  winter-logged  player 
goes  over  on  the  bench  and  drops  down 
exhausted.  But  does  he  stay  there?  Not 
if  McGraw  sees  him,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
busiest  watchers  I  have  ever  met. 

"  Here,  Matty,"  he  will  shout,  "  lead 
this  squad  three  times  around  the  park, 
and  be  careful  not  to  cut  the  corners." 

By  the  time  that  little  formality  is 
finished  a  man's  tongue  is  hanging  out  and 
he  goes  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  The  spring 
training  is  just  one  darned  drink  after 
another  and  still  the  player  is  always 
thirsty. 

After  three  hours  of  practise  McGraw 
may  say: 

"  All  right,  Matty.  Go  back  to  the  hotel 
and  get  a  bath  and  a  rub  and  cut  it  out  for 
to-day." 

Or  he  may  remark: 

"  You're  looking  heavy  this  year.  Better 
take  another  little  workout  this  afternoon." 

The  pitchers  are  objects  of  special  care, 
more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  players, 
we  are  told.  Their  general  physical  con- 
dition must  be  as  near  to  perfection  as  is 
humanly  possible,  and  their  throwing-arms 
are  given  as  tender  attention  as  any 
mother  would  give  her  baby.  "  Matty  " 
relates  a  few  of  the  experiences  of  two  of 
his  fellow  twirlers: 

All  I  can  ever  rememl)er  after  a  training 
trip  is  taking  off  and  putting  on  a  uniform 
and  running  around  a  ball-park  under  the 
inspiration  of  John  McGraw,  and  he  is 
some  inspirer. 

The  heavier  a  man  gets  through  the 
winter,  the  harder  the  routine  work  is  for 
him,  and  two  years  ago  I  almost  broke 
down  and  cried  out  of  .sympathy  for  Otis 
<"randall,  who  arrived  in  canip  very 
corpulent. 

"  What  have  you  Ix'en  doing  (his  winter, 

•Otie?  "McGraw  asked  him  after  shaking 

hands    in    greeting.     "  appearing    with    a 


Gives    New     Zest 
Your  Smoke 

Philip  Morris 

English  Mixture  and  Cut  Plug 

23  smok^  in  each  25  c  tin — every  smoke  the  equal  of  an  expensive  cigar. 

Other  pipe  tobaccos  are  not  like  **  P.  M."  because 
others  are  not  made  by  our  exclusive  scientific  treatment 
of  the  finest  tobacco  leaf — nor  'with  our  extreme  pre- 
cautions as  to  cleanliness. 

The  English  are  most  particular  about  tobacco,  and  the 
most  particular  Englishmen  are  daily  enjoying  the  sooth- 
ing    sensation,   fragrant    aroma     and    agreeable    taste    of 

PHILIP  MORRIS 

E»>^l,*«U    ^/T^v^..»^        ---TS:" """""^D---^        For  pure  pleasure  com- 
nghsh  Mixture      ^^_^^^^       pare  a  "  p.  M."  pipeful 

and  Cut  Plug.        ^^g||||_|||||||^^  ^.^^   ^^^^ 

cigar  —  the  experience 
w^ill  save  you  many  dol- 
lars and  costs  but  a  quarter. 


Jw^li  £.:;««  •*^  ?-•- 


u^MORR/S*^. 


/H\UP  Morris  a  Co£r,  lllSH  MIXTUK^ 


r^^lh"! 


Philip  Morris  English  Mixture 
sells  for  $2.00  a  pound  in  25c, 
50c  and  $1.00  tins. 

Mail  the  25c  io  us,  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  CO.,Ltd. 

421  West  Broadway,   New  York 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
_     ride     and    ex. 
lilbit  a  sample  igii  Model  "Ranifer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.    Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  tnonev  fast.  IVrileat  once /or full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  KEOUIRKD  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.    We  ship  to 

anyone,  anywhere  in  tlie  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  m  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 

allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 

it  to  any  test  you  wish.     If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 

bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and^oM  will  not  bt  out  otu  cent. 

I  nUf  FAPTHRY  DRIPFQ  Wefumish  the  hi|;hrst  Erratic  bicycles  It  Is  possible  to  make 

■•W»f  I  HW  I  Wn  I    I  rilWCO  at  oncsm.illprofitahoveai.tual  fattorycost.Yousave  Jio  to$j5 

middlemen's  profits  by  buyin^j  <Hrect  of  us  and  have    the  manufacturer's  guarantee  t>ehlnd  your 

bicycle.     DO  NOT  IJUY  a  bicyt'leor  a  pair  of  tlrp»from  any.'ne  at  any  frur  uuldl  you  recelra 

our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  oi/ixctory  prices  and  rtmarkablt  special  ojftr. 

mUfll  I  DC  ACTmilCIICn  when  you  recelre  our  beautiful  catalogue  »nd  jtudy 
Wlllab  Dk  N«  I  UniWllhlf  our  superb  models  ai  the  ■wonderrul  Iotu  prices  we 
can  make  you  We  sell  the  highest  urade  bicycles  at  lowor  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  Ji.oo  profit  alwve  factory  -ost.  BICYCLE  DEA  LEltS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  p  Ices.  Orders  tilled  the  day  received. 
•  ECONO  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  Itores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  barK^n  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC  PflACTPD  RRAIf  C  rear  wherU,  inner  tube^.  lamps,  cyrl. .meters,  parts,  repairs 
I  Il1k«f  WUN4  I  tn  VnHIVC  and»verythln^ln  theblcytle  lineal  half  usual  l>rl€H>». 
DO  HOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  I.ar^'r  Catalofue  t>eautirwllv  illiisirated  and  contiiuln^;  a  ijrjai  (uiiil  ol 
Interesting;  matter  and  useful  lolorrii.^tlon.     It  only  costs  a  {Hjstal  to  i;et  evrrytliin^;.     Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  W.I72,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Percolator 

Superior — Its  patented  valve  and 
pumping  process  circulates 
six  to  ten  times  more  water 
than  any  other.  Its  patented 
filter  cup  cover  spreads  the  water 
evenly  over  all  the  coffee 
and,  in  less  time,  extracts  a 
correspondingly  greater 
amount  of  coffee  essence 
or  strength  from  each  grain. 

Economical  —  Uses  less  coffee, 
saves  its  cost  many  times  over. 
No  eggs  necessary  to  clarify 
perfectly. 

Efficient  —  Makes  a  more  deli- 
cious, aromatic  beverage  in 
less  time  than  is  possible 
with  any  other  percolator. 
Eliminates  the 
unhealthy  ef- 
fects and  un- 
pleasant taste  of 
boiled  coffee. 


"Universal"  6  Cup 

Percolators  can' be 

had  for  $2.50  up. 

Write  for"Universal" 
llelp.s  to  House- 
keepers.   Free. 

LANDERS,   FRARY 
&  CLARK, 

473  Commercial  St., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


Koi  I  In-  ral)k- 


WMyf  roiuc 


Knox 
Hats 


Have  Revolutionized  the 

Hat  Industry  of  the 

World 

Knox  Building. 

.'Sth  Ave.  Building. 

Singer  Building. 


show  as  the  stout  lady?     You'll  have  to 
take  a  lot  of  that  off." 

"  Taking  it  off  "  meant  running  several 
miles  every  day  so  bundled  up  that  the 
Indiana  agriculturist  looked  like  the 
pictures  published  of  Old  Doc  Cook  which 
showed  him  discovering  the  North  Pole. 
Now  Crandall's  spring  training,  Hke 
charity,  begins  at  home  and  he  takes  ex- 
ercise night  and  morning  so  that  when  he 
comes  into  camp  his  weight  will  be  some- 
where near  normal.  Last  season  he  had 
the  best  year  of  his  career.  He  is  the  type 
of  man  who  can  not  afford  to  carry  too 
much  weight.  He  is  stronger  when  he  is 
slimmer. 

In  contrast  to  him  is  George  Wiltse,  who 
maps  out  a  training  course  with  the  idea  of 
adding  several  pounds,  as  he  is  better  with 
all  the  real  weight  he  can  put  on.  By  that 
I  don't  mean  any  fat. 

George  came  whirling  and  spinning  and 
waltzing  and  turkey-trotting  and  pirouet- 
ting across  the  field  at  Marlin  Springs,  Tex., 
the  Giants'  training  headquarters,  one  day 
last  spring,  developing  steps  that  would 
have  ruled  him  off  any  cotillion  floor  in 
New  York  in  these  days  of  the  ban  on  the 
grizzly-bear  and  kindred  dances.  Sud- 
denly he  stretched  down  with  his  left  hand 
and  reached  as  far  as  he  could. 

"  What's  that  one,  George?  "  I  yelled  as 
he  passed  me. 

"  Getting  ready  to  cover  first  base  on 
a  slow  hit,  Matty,"  he  replied,  and  was  off 
on  a  series  of  handsprings  that  made  him 
look  more  like  a  contortionist  rehearsing  for 
an  act  which  he  was  going  to  take  out  for  the 
big  time  than  a  ball-player  getting  ready 
for  the  season. 

But  perhaps  some  close  followers  of 
baseball  statistics  will  recall  a  game  that 
Wiltse  took  from  the  C^ubs  last  year  by  a 
wonderful  one-hand  reaching  catch  of  a 
low  throw  at  first  base.  Two  Chicago 
runners  were  on  the  bags  at  the  time  and 
the  loss  of  that  throw  would  have  meant 
that  they  both  scored.  Wiltse  caught  the 
ball,  and  it  made  the  third  out  and  the 
Giants  won  the  game.  Thousands  of  fans 
applauded  the  catch,  but  the  play  was  not 
the  result  of  exigencies  of  the  minute.  It 
was  the  outcome  of  forethought  used 
months  before. 

Spectators  at  ball-games  who  wonder  at 
th(>  marvelous  fielding  of  Wiltse  should 
'J  watch  him  getting  ready  during  the  spring 
season  at  Marlin.  He  is  a  tireless  worker, 
and  when  he  isn't  pitching  ho  is  doing  hand- 
springs and  other  acrobatic  acts  to  limber 
up  all  his  muscles.  It  is  torture  then,  but 
it  pays  in  the  end. 

But  despite  all  the  work  and  killing 
routine,  players  with  a  .sense  of  humor  do 
not  fail  to  enliven  things  once  in  a  while. 
The  New  York  pitcher's  account  of  some 
incidents  at  Marlin  are  worth  reading: 

Tlie  social  side  of  the  training-trip  con- 
sists of  kicking  about  the  grub,  singing 
songs  at  night,  and  listening  to  the  same 
old  stories  that  creep  out  of  the  bushes 
on  crutches  year  after  year.  Last  spring 
the  food  got  so  bad  that  some  of  the  news- 
paper men  fixt  up  a  fake  story  they  said 
they  were  going  to  send  to  New  York  and 
disjjlayed  it  to  the;  proprietor  and  he  came 
through  with  Vjeefsteak  for  three  nights  in 
succession,  thus  establishing  a  record  and 
showing  the  power  of  the  press. 

Tlie  trouble!  with  the  diet  schedule  on  a 


Cover  its  Claws 

When  somebody  drags  a  chair 
across  your  floor  you  can't  wish 
away  the  unsightly  scratches. 

But  you  can  make  your  chairs 
scratchless  with  little  pads  made 
fast  to  each  of  the  legs  with 
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It  makes  furniture  noiseless,  too. 
LePage's  holds  felt,  leather,  cloth, 
rubber,  wood,  glass  or  metal  witli  the 
same  grim  grip.     It  never  lets  go! 


Get  Two  10c  Bottles  Today 

One  for  your  home — one  for  your  office 

In  air-tight  cap  bottles,  it  is  always 
ready  for  use  and  can't  dry  out  so 
long    as    you  keep  the  cover   on 
To  the  last  drop,  every 
drop  is  good,  and  with 
our  new  metal  spreader 
not  a  drop   is  wasted. 

Write  for  "  Glueiim  "  and  see 

what  thU  wondeiful  little  in- 
novation can  do  to  save  you 
money  in  your  home  and  in 
your  business. 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO. 

We  manufactur;  Glues 
{hard  or  liquid)  in  bulk 
for  all  industrial  purpoies. 

85  Euez  Av.,Gloucetter,Man. 

From  a  pin-sealing  tube  you 
may  apply  the  glue  direct — 
ideal  for  desk  and  office  use. 

Library  Slips  with  every 
Bottle  and  Tube. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  vhe   whole   truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


(lUustraU-d) 

by   William    H.    Walliti^,   A.M.,  ^7/./?.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowled^'t;  a  Vnunff  Mnn  Should  Hrive. 

Kiiowli-d^'e  a  Yniirig  Huahnnd  Should  Have. 

Knowle'U'e  a  Fiiilier  Should  Have. 

Knowlcdjrc  a  Father  Jiliould  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledt'e  a.  Hushnnd  Should  Have. 
Knowledjre  a  Young  Wonian  Sliotild  Have. 
Kiiowleduo  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
KnowUdKe  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowlf-dire  a  Mntlier  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowh-d-jo  a  Wifi^  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.     Ulastrated.    $2.00.  po§tpaid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Ap'oiona"   and  Tabh-  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  Bldgr.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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spring  trip  is  that  almost  invariably  the 
hotels  on  the  bush-leagne  circuits  serve 
dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  just  when 
a  ball-player  doesn't  feel  like  eating  any- 
thing much.  At  night  they  have  a  pick-up 
supper,  when  one's  stomach  feels  as  if  it 
thought  a  fellow's  throat  had  been  cut. 

The  Giants  had  an  umpire  with  them 
last  spring  by  the  name  of  Hansell  who  en- 
livened the  long,  weary  training-season 
some.  Like  a  lot  of  the  recruits  who 
thought  they  were  great  ball-players 
this  Hansell  firmly  believed  that  he  was  a 
great  umpire.  He  used  to  try  to  put 
players  who  didn't  agree  with  his  decisions 
out  of  the  game,  and  of  course  they 
wouldn't  go. 

"  Why  don't  you  have  them  arrested  if 
they  won't  leave'/  "  McGraw  asked  him. 
'■  I  would." 

So  the  next  day  Hansell  had  a  couple  of 
the  local  constables  out  at  the  grounds  and 
tried  to  have  Devore  pinched  for  kicking 
on  a  decision.  Josh  got  sore  and  framed 
it  up  to  have  a  camera-man  out  at  the  park 
next  day  to  take  a  moving  picture  of  a  mob 
scene,  Hansell  the  umpire  to  be  the  hero 
and  mobbed.  Hansell  fell  for  it  until  he 
saw  all  the  boys  picking  up  real  clods  and 
digging  the  dirt  out  of  their  spikes  and 
then  he  made  a  run  for  it  and  never  came 
back.     That's  how  we  lost  an  umpire. 

'■  You  boys  made  it  look  too  realistic  for 
him,"  declared  McGraw. 

Hansell  had  a  notion  that  he  was  a 
runner  and  offered  to  bet  Robinson,  who 
carries  quite  an  overhanging  cornice  in 
front  now,  that  he  could  beat  him  running 
across  the  field.  Robinson  took  him  and 
walked  home  ahead  of  the  umpire  in  the 
race. 

"  I  don't  see  where  I  get  off  on  this  deal," 
complained  McGraw  when  it  was  over. 
"  I  frame  up  this  race  for  you  two  fellows, 
and  then  Hansell  comes  to  me  to  borrow 
the  ten  to  pay  Robbie." 

At  last,  after  the  long  junket  through  the 
South,  on  which  all  managers  are  Simon 
Legrees,  is  ended,  comes  a  welcome  day 
when  the  new  uniforms  are  donned  and 
the  band  plays  and  "  them  woids,"  the 
sweetest  music  to  the  ears  of  a  ball-player, 
roll  off  the  tongue  of  the  umpire: 

"  The  batteries  for  to-day  are  Rucker 
and  Erwin  for  Brooklyn,  Marquard  and 
Meyers  for  New  York.    Play  ball !  " 

The  season  is  on. 


THE   "  WATER-CRAZE  " 

SOME  strange  experiences  during  two 
years  spent  in  the  canons,  deserts, 
and  table-lands  of  the  Southwest  are  re- 
lated by  F.  Melville  Du  Mond,  an  artist 
who  is  on  a  trip  to  Xew  York  to  exhibit 
some  of  his  paintings  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  was  in 
the  Navajo  and  Moki  country  most  of  the 
time,  and  for  a  while  the  homes  of  ancient 
cliff-dwellers  were  his  places  of  abode,  we 
are  told  by  the  New  York  Evening  Po.sl. 
One  of  his  weirdest  experiences  was  with 
what  he  calls  the  water-craze.  This  hap- 
pened when  lu'  had  gone  far  back  into 
the  alkali  country  to  paint  a  certain  cliff. 
He  says: 


Our  Catalogue  De  Luxe 
is  Out 


Send 
for  it 

—  if  you  have 
ever  thought  of 
buying  a  Max- 
well car — if  you 
nowownaMax- 
well— ifyouever 
did  own  one — 
or  if  you  have 
ever  had  any 
interest  in  the 
Maxwell.  Just 
say  on  a  postal: 
"Send  Cata- 
logue." 


The  Winning  Maxwell  Team  in  the  Glidden  Tour  Entering  Atlanta. 

DEFEATING  63  other  contestants,  breaking  all  previous  efficiency 
records,  winning  every  trophy  and  prize  money  in  its  division,  the 
Maxwell  Team  of  three  touring  cars  won  the  last  Glidden  Tour  as 
the  only  team  to  travel  over  1454  miles  of  America's  worst  roads  from 
New  York  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  an  absolutely  perfect  score. 

The  victory  was  decisive  and  unprecedented,  and  carried  with  it  the 
justly  earned  title  of  "America's  Touring  Champion." 

Practically  every  American  automobile  was  represented — some  costing 
as  high  as  $6,000.     Maxwell  Cars  cost  from  $600  to  $1480. 

United  States  Motor  Company 

Maxwell  Division 
18  W^est  61  St  Street  New  York  City 
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>UD  -SIMPLE  -  STRONG  -  RELIABLE^ 

Third  Season.  Big  factory 
back  of  guaranty.  Assure 
your  safety — don't  wait  for 
an  accident.  Write  for 
special  delivered   price  now. 

rAMERiC4H  Electric  company 

M>LK   HANVrACnjIUlK 

6469  Sinte  Street 
CHICAGO 


CYou  can  "  scratch  off  a 
few  lines"  with  any  old 
kind  of  a  pen,  but  when  you  have 
real  writing  to  do  aiul  lots  of  it, 
your  pen  needs  to  be  a 
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The  Easter  Gift 

The  most  fittinjr  remembrance  for 
Easter  is  a  gift  of  simple  elegance, 
which,  though  not  expensive,  carries 
its  own  evidence  of  quality  and  re- 
finement. 

Belle  Mead  Sweets 

Chocolates  and  Bonbons 

ha\  e  social  standing.  A  gift  of  Belle 
Mead  Sweets  is  a  proof  of  thought- 
ful consideration  which  cannot  fail 
of  appreciation.  They  are  abso- 
lutely pure,  and  as  thoroughly  whole- 
some as  they  are  dainty  and  delicious. 

A  handsome  booklet  describing  all  our 
packages  sent  FREE  on  request 

Druggists    who    are   particular   to   sell 
pure  goods  are  our  agents 

BELLE    MEAD   SWEETS 

85  West  End  Avenue         Trenton,  N.  J. 


rGet  the  Shoes  Your  Feet  Require  |k 
Refuse  to  obey  the  style  mandates  of  niamifactiirers  % 
that  mean  discomfort  and  even  worse  to  you.  Select 

COES  &  YOUNG'S  $7  Flexible  Arch-Support  Shoes 

Hftde  primarily  for  men  who«o  feet  have  Iwen  weakened  by  the 
irrational  slioesconiiiioiilj  worn,  hut  also  u  complete  satiufAction 
to  ev*>ry  man  who  wants  solid  roinfort.  They  rehiore  the  feet 
to  their  natiiral  position,  and  with  tlicir  firni,  Knu-ifly-fittini:, 
y»4  fiejtihle  shanks,  train  the  feet  to  do  their  w.rk  properly 
and  painlessly,  nllowin?  at  all  times  the  neceMsary  niiisnilar 
frcf-dom  tliftt  pl.-it'-s  r.f  any  kiiKl  prevent  Our  ronfSdence  In 
thrs«  sboefih  sbown  hr  onr  offer  to  refund  the  prire  If  yon 
fall  to  fr«'t  roDipI<*le  Hatlsfartlon. 

Write  today  for  fuMcrC.  describing  these  shoes, desifrned,  pro- 
durtd  and  sold  cxflnsively  l.v  iis. 


TliiBartual  photo  allows  the  remarkable  flexibility  of  our  shoe. 

COES  &  YOUNG  CO.        20  School  St.,  Boston 

W.^  linvc  a  r<r<.rd  of  tl.*  siz^.  wi'ltli  nn'l  lahl  of  the  slio.a 
Kxpuzlit  hy  fvcry  iiidlvidtml  ulio  h;.B  cv<r  trade.;  witli  U8. 
In  this  way  we  fit  accurately  hy  mail  hundreds  of  former 
Bostoniana  who  now  live  in  dirtrtnt  parts  of  the  Unit<-d 
StJiles  and  iti-  d-  pfiid<-nrift. 


I  wanted  to  paint  this  particular  cliff 
colony,  so  I  got  an  old  Mexican  to  drive 
me  in  a  buckboard  from  the  nearest  station, 
Espanola,  which  is  nineteen  miles  away. 
There  he  left  me  with  food  and  provisions, 
and  I  told  him  to  come  and  get  me  after 
ten  days.     Then  I  went  to  work. 

The  alkali  in  that  part  of  the  country 
gets  into  your  system.  It  swells  your  lips 
and  makes  them  crack.  You  breathe  it 
constantly.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
bring  on  the  water-craze.  I  got  it  there 
in  those  ten  days  while  I  was  alone.  I 
felt  I  was  going  out  of  my  head.  One  of 
t  he  things  men  do  when  they  get  that  way 
is  to  strip  off  their  clothes,  lie  flat  on  their 
stomach,  and  swim  on  the  ground,  usually 
with  their  water-jug  at  arm's  reach.  I 
did  not  do  that,  but  I  did  what  every  other 
water-crazed  man  does;  1  would  not  touch 
the  last  jug  of  water. 

There  it  was  in  my  cliff  home,  yet  I 
would  not  touch  it.  "  If  you  drink  that, 
your  water  will  be  all  gone,  and  then  you 
will  die,"  I  kept  saying. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  about 
the  water-craze.  A  man  will  die  sometimes 
having  saved  his  last  jug  of  water.  The 
Indians  maintain  they  can  smell  water  a 
long  way  off.  We  call  it  superstition.  I'm 
not  so  sure  that  it  is.  One  night  1  awoke 
about  midnight'in  mj'  cliff  home.  I  smelled 
water.  It  is  a  fact,  I  knew  I  could  tind 
some.  I  took  the  coffee-pot  and  went  out 
and  climbed  the  cliff.  At  the  top  1 
turned  and  began  to  walk  in  the  direction 
where  the  water  was.  I  could  still  smell 
it.  They  say  a  man  is  crazy  and  out  of  his 
head  when  the  water-craze  gets  him,  but 
I'm  not  so  sure  that  he  is  not  really  his 
normal  self. 

I  kept  on  walking  and  climbing  and  all 
of  a  sudden  I  reached  the  jumping-off 
place,  where,  looking  down,  I  could  see  the 
bottom  of  a  canon.  I  could  see  dark 
iigures  of  deer  and  bears  and  other  animals 
retreating  as  I  clambered  down,  and  as 
soon  as  I  got  to  the  water  my  senses  re- 
turned. "  Only  a  little,"  I  said  to  myself; 
"  the  mistake  most  men  make  is  to  drink 
too  much  at  first."  So  I  just  took  a 
swallow  or  two,  and  then  lay  down  and 
went  to  sleep.  When  I  awoke,  the  sun 
was  up  and  I  remembered  that  this  was  the 
day  that  the  Mexican  was  to  call  and  get 
me.  By  the  length  of  time  it  took  me  to 
reach  the  cliff,  I  must  have  traveled  eight 
or  nine  miles  the  night  before.  The  Mexi- 
can and  his  buckboard  could  be  seen  dri- 
ving over  the  hills  a  long  way  off.  And 
there  in  the  cliff-house  was  my  last  water- 
jug  still  untouched. 


The  Test. — "  In  Chapter  I.  he  shoots 
at  her  live  times.     Ain't  that  grand?  " 

"  Yes;  but  them  novels  are  misleading, 
Mayme.  There  ain't  no  earnest  love  like 
that  in  real  life." — Katmas  Cilij  Journal. 


Justifiable. — "  That  was  a  vigorous  ser- 
mon of  yours  this  morning,  Doctor," 
said  Willoughby  to  the  clergyman;  "  but 
after  all,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  go 
out  of  your  way  to  excoriate  th(*  modern 
styles  in  millinery  the  way  you  did." 

"  It's  perfectly  simple,  Mr.  Willoughby," 
replied  the  clergyman.  "  The  present 
style  of  women's  hats  is  such  that  when  i 
am  preaching  I  can't  see  whether  they  are 
listening  to  me  or  are  fast  asleep." — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


It's  Baker's 

and 

It^s  Delicious 

Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
chanical 
process 
from  high 
grade  cocoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality,  full  strength 
and  absolutely  pure  and 
healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  Ih.,  1/4  lb..  1/2  lb.  and  1  lb. 
cans,  net  weight. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Portable  Fire" 
proof  Bungalows 


at  low  ¥>  1  O  M 

by  the  r  ruden  oystem 


Boat  Houses,  Stores,   Warehouses,  Garages, 
etc. ,  built  at  low  ' 
cost  I 

of    interlocking,    sclf-stiuctuiing:    metal    units.      No 
framework  needed.     No  wood.     Yon  and  helper  easily 
erect  or  take  down.     Strong,  dnral)le  and   handsuine 
as  masonry.       Tliiee  years    of    d<nH'nstinted  success. 
I  in  mediate  shipments  from  sto<'k,  Write  for  catalog. 
Tell  what  building  interested  in. 
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St.  Paul, 
Minn, 


These  irade-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  pacicase 


CrcsccKfii 
Crystals^'^^ 


[arlcy 

and  dessert 
;al  foods 

For  cises  of  Stomich^Iites)^,  Kidiwuhd  Liver  Troubles 

Delicious  foodsivr  sick  grwelL       AsRWour  physician. 
Leading  Croctfrs.        ^r       Fo^koolt  oiNiample,  write 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


"'Malk  Politics? 

Tliese  IjDoks  will  help  you 
to  be  forceful  and  effective 
New    Encyclopedia    Social  | 
Reform  tiioroughly  reliable  and  I    J7  RQ 

up-to-date J 

How   to    Speak    in    Public  ^ 

(and  do  it  effectively).     By  Gren-  S        I  ^^Q 

ville  Kleiser ) 

JefFersonian    Encyclopedia  ) 

— Classified  quotations  from  Jef-  [■       7i50 

ferson.     Nothing  else  like  it ) 

History  of  Socialism  in  )  i  rn 
the  U.  S.,  15y  Morris  Ilillquit  J  I  lOU 
Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  )  i  nn 
Hold  an  Audienco,  Kleiser..  /  I  lUU 
The    Science    of    Politics.  I        i  nn 

Well  worth  studying.      Mills J        I  lUU 

The  Religion  of  Democracy,  )  i  nn 
Ferguson )        I  lUw 

FUNK    &    WACNALLS    COMPANY 

44    East    23d    Street,    New    Vork 


March  30,  1912 
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THE   SPICE    OF   LIFE 

Cautious. — Cook — "  Why  didn't  you 
call  for  your  dinner  yesterday." 

Beggar — "  I  heard  that  the  missus  was 
cooking." — Fliegende   Blaetler. 


Up  to  the  Minute. — Knicker — "  Is  their 
car  up  to  date  ?  ' ' 

BocKER — "  Well,  it  is  paid  for  with  next 
year's  money." — New  York  tSun. 


In  High  Life. — "  Don't  these  parvenus 
make  you  sick?  "  asked  Chapley  of  his 
vis-a-vis  at  the  Spildorf . 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied  innocently. 
"  I  never  ate  any." — Judge. 


Modern  Competition. — "  With  the  good 
position  you  had  in  view  why  did  you  break 
your  engagement?  " 

"  My  fiancee  took  the  position." — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Father's  Wisdom.—"  Father,  Alfred  has 
something  to  say  to  you  to-night." 

"  Well,  and  what  have  you  and  your 
mother  decided  I  must  tell  him?  " — De- 
troil  Free  Press. 


The  Very  Thing. — "  Have  you  any 
rubber  articles?  "  asked  the  man  entering 
the  store. 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  salesman.  "  We 
have  a  fine  line  of  opera-glasses." — Yonkcrs 
Statesman. 


Unkind  Cut. — "  See,  I  am  familiar  with 
your  music,"  remarked  the  amateur  at  the 
musicale  the  other  evening. 

"  It  seems  so,"  repUed  the  popular 
composer.  "  You  are  taking  liberties  with 
it." — Judge. 


Gaining. — Mrs.  Dix(;bat — "  I  met 
Johnny  Fuller  to-da\-.  He  says  I  am  filling 
out." 

Dingbat — "  It's  natural  he  should  say 
so." 

Mrs.  Dingbat—"  Why?  " 

Dingbat — "  You  were  looking  Fuller  in 
the  face." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Objectionable. — "  I  don't  like  the  looks 
of  that  juror  with  the  big  ears  and  the  long 
pointed  chin,"  the  defendant  in  the  case 
whispered  to  his  lawyer. 

"  He  has  an  ugly  mug,"  said  the  lawyer; 
"  that's  a  fact." 

"  It  isn't  altogether  his  looks,  tho,"  con- 
fided the  client;  "  he's  paying  too  blamed 
clo.se  attention  to  the  testimony." — 
Chicago   Tribuue. 


How  It  Goes.  "  Well,  Oeorge,"  said 
llic  presid(!nt  of  the  coinjjany  to  old  (ieorge, 
"  how  go<^s  it  ?  " 

"  Fair  to  luiddliu',  sir,"  (Jeorge  an- 
swered. And  he  continued  to  currycomb 
a  bay  horse.  "  Me  an'  this  here  hoss," 
(ieorge  said,  sudd«'nly,  "  has  worked  for 
your  firm  si.xteen  years." 

"  Well,  well,"  .said  the  president,  think- 
ing a  little  guiltily  of  (ieorge's  seven-dollar 
.salary.  "  Aiul  I  sujipo-se  you  are  both 
pretty  highly  valued,  (Jeorge,  eh?  " 

"  H'm,"  said  (Jeorge,  "  the  both  of  us 
was  took  sick  last  week,  and  they  got  a 
doctor  for  the  hoss,  l)ut  they  just" docked 
my  pay." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


heats  the  water  as  it  flows — You 
simply  install  it  in  the  basenient 
or  kitchen — connect  it  to  the  reg- 
ular gas  and  water  pipes — light 
the  small  pilot  —  And  turn  the 
faucet — 

Turn  any  hot  water  faucet  in 
the  house  —  instantly  the  water 
comes  steaming  hot — It  continues 
to  flow  as  long  as  the  faucet  re- 
mains open  —  Closing  the  water 
faucet  shuts  off^  the  gas. 


Do  You  Realize  What  It  Means  to 

Have  All  the  Hot  Water  You 

Can  Use  All  the  Time  ? 

Hot  water — steaming  hot — every  min- 
ute of  the  day  and  night — wash  days, 
scrubbing  days — in  the  middle  of  the 
night — an  immediate  and  inexhaustible 
supply  ready  at  your  instant  command, 
simply  on  the  turning  of  a  faucet. 

The  Humphrey 
Automatic  Geyser 

And  the  cost? — You  can't  heat 
water  by  any  other  method  so 
economically.  With  gas  at  $1 
per  thousand  the  Humphrey  will 
supply  10  gallons  of  steaming  hot 
water  for  one  cent. 

Requires  no  attention  —  Simply 
connect  it  up  —  light  the  very 
small  pilot — and  forget  it — That's 
all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  all  auto- 
matic—  And  it  is  always  on  the 
job. 


YOU  PAY  ONLY  FOR  GAS  THAT  ACTUALLY  HEATS  WATER 

The  Humphrey  Automatic 
Geyser  reduces  your  fuel  bills, 
combines  economy  and  luxury, 
and  provides  more  hot  water. 

The  Humphrey  Book, 
beautifully  illustrated 
— full  of  interesting 
facts   about    hot 
water  —  Write    for 
your  copy  today. 

HUMPHREY 
COMPANY 

718  N.  Rose  St.' 
Kalamazoo,    Michigan 

Branches  in  ill  large  cities. 


CATALPA 


Trees.     True  to  Name,      fen 

times  your  money  back  for  all 
trees  that  prove  not  true  spe 

ciosa.     Also  Catalpa  seed.     I  have  Cypress  Trees,  the 

most  beautiful  tree  in  the  world. 

H.  C.  ROGERS.  Box  26.  Mechanicsburg.  Ohio 


!M^S  BATH  TUB 

Cents  littlo,  no  plumbing,  little  wat«r. 
Weight  ir>  pounds,  folds  into  small  roU. 

Full  Irnpth  bathe,  far  l>r(tei  than  tin  tiihe.  I.aiia 
jearB.  Write  fur  »i>cclivl  afrnta  ofler  and  drtcrlptloo. 
Ill  H,iTh(";il.inft  ('«..20.'HiA.iiiin-*ST.,  Tolr.l,..  (), 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

liir  Ih**  SclmtUL-  and  KflVclhr  I  ri'ulmenl  o( 

CANCER 

>Vtthoii(   Ufsoriliij^   to  Siii'tfU'al  l*i-up<>dur« 

Tin*  <inly  privuti-  institution  ot  niujrnitudi-  in  the  Unit-'d 
Stilt cH  for  lilt'  rxdusivc  trfutnii'Mt  of  Cancrr  and  »»ilifr 
nialiirniint  und  lM^iii::n  rn'\v  ■.'ro\\ihs.  Conduct <'<i  hy  a 
pliVMifiiiii  of  st.-in'liii'.'        ^■sl;l*lil^)|.■.i   tliirtytwo  vms. 

/'"or  (•'>*«;)/»'/''  iiif'Tinnfio}!  tuliiV'.'ts 
Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium.  North  Adams.  Massachuietls 


CHAS.  P.  WINSHIP^CO. 


705L    MASONIC    TEMPLE 
CHICAGO.        ILL. 
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Quick  Assets 

for  Business  Firms 

^  Seasoned  securities  held  by  busi- 
ness firms  as  investments  for  surplus 
funds  are  liquid  assets,  fand  can  be 
used  readily  es  collateral  for  loans. 
Below  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  such  funds  may  be  invested  with 
safety  to  yield  6''c  annually.  Such 
an  investment  does  not  possess  the 
speculative  features  which  surround 
even  the  highest  class  of  manufactur- 
ing or  commercial  enterprises,  and  thus 
a  firm  s  position  in  possible  periods  of 
depression  is  strengthened  by  the  pro- 
visian  of  a  double  security. 
^  We  are  offering  at  this  time  an  issue 
of  notes  secured  by  the  deposit  of 
bonds  of  seasoned  water  works  prop- 
erties at  125'>  of  bonds  to  lOOji  of 
notes.  In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  profjerties  whose  bonds  secure 
this  issue  — which  properties  have  surplus 
earnings  many  times  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  interest  charges  — the  notes 
are  guaranteed,  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest,by  a  company  with  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  over  $10,000,000,  with  an- 
nual net  earnings  in  excess  of  $820,000, 
and  a  continuously  successful  record 
over  the  period  of  thirty  years  si.^ce  its 
organization,  assuring  to  each  subsidiary 
company  efficient  management  at  all 
times.  The  notes  mature  in  1920  and 
1925.  We  are  offering  the  issue 
TO  NET  6;; 

^  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  booklet, 
entitled  "Quick  Assets,"  and  Circular  No. 
225,  to  interested  business  firms  upon  request. 

CJ  While  we  recommend  the  note  issue  above 
mentioned  for  busmesa  firms  particularly,  we 
offer  at  all  times  an  extensive  list  of  municipal, 
water  works,  traction,  hydro-electric,  and 
other  securities  suitable  for  institutional  and 
private  investment. 

Since  the  organization  of  this 
house  there  has  never  been  a 
day's  delay  in  the  payment  of 
principal  or  interest  of  any 
security  it   has   brought    out. 

J.  S.  &W.S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

345  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO- First  National  Banis  BIdt;. 
PHILADELPHIA     Real  Estate  Trust  BldK. 
NEW  YORK-  37  Wall  St. 
BOSTON- Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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A  Time  to  Buy  Bonds 

An  opportunitv  ih  now  afforde*!  to  ol)tain  firHt-<-la>s 
municipal  and  oorporution  bonds  on  attractive 
tfrmH.  HafegUMrded  hy  Htrin^fnt  and  exactiiiK  re- 
quirements, obliKation«4  of  these  flanHes  prewnt  ti 
the  investorevery  inceiitivefor  immediate  purehaw. 

Among  the  bonds  which  we  are  offerinE  at  thi^ 
time.  Kome  of  which  are  obtainable  in  &olX)  bonds. 
may  be  mentioned: 

TO  YIELD  FROM  4.^  TO  6  PKR  CENT 

City  of  Fi.rt  Worth.  Texas.  MuniLipul  :>m  '1901)   .      .         iH% 
St.  I^uiB  A  San  Framisco  KK.  Kguipinont   ba  lUtd. 

by  Ainii  Car  St  Foundry  Co  )         4.70^ 

Milwauk«*'  Lipht.  Hi-at  A  Traction  First  &b  (1929)      .        4.75% 
City     of    F..rt    .Siiiith,     Arkunitaa,     Improveiiient    ba 

'Various; 5.00% 

^l.  Lfju'if  Southw*t«t«ni  R'y  Syst^ui  <CV-iitral  Arkan- 

Ban  6c  F,iutiiTn)  Fir»t  MorttfJi^'t-  58  11940)     .     .     . 

Spriniffi^l'l.  Mi^mri.  K'y  A  L  t  First  os  (1926)     .      . 

.•^tr****!*  W<;i4«rn  Stable  Car  Kquipinent  First  59  (191d) 

We  liavc  B  hold  of  othfr  iBtnien,  ^hich  we  own  and  offur 
t.  tlie  discriiiiinntin^  investor.  We  have  merely  taken  tlic 
alx^ve  typirnl  wlTtiuii  of  bi.>n<lH  f  rt.»nt  a  large  nuiidK-r  on  our 
lint.  Our  li>4-iiti'>n  is  extrciiicly  favorable,  fnabliiig  us  Very 
oft»-n  t^-  obtain  Bi>I<-ridi<J  lAjying  opp"iiuniti<-H.  which  of 
i'..urB«r  rr-sult  t't  tin-  aflvaiitat?'-  of  otir  rliviiteh-.  ,We  wll  by 
mail  all  ov.r  tin;  riviliwd  World,  and  oiir  scrvir*?  in  ttiis  rr- 
speet  is  just  an  Pcinprehi-nniv*?.  just  ait  t'oinplcte  and  juHt  as 
lati^tfactory  ax  ttiotiKh  our  rlit^ntiirallfd  at  our  Officftt.  This  is 
pr.iVfd  by  a  !)t<'ady  grovtth  iti  IhiH  Departinentof  our  business. 

Wf:  Hhouid  \>*-  vtry  glad  Vt  add  your  name  an  a  pennanent 
and  valued  rlifnt  of  ttii.<4  Finn,  apd  a  brief  letter.  t«-lling  us 
of  y«Air  preferenrrs  and  any  other  matters  of  tnt'Test  which 
you  desire  UR  to  know  (in  the  strictest  of  confidence)  will 
rerf-lve  a  deifrep  of  rare  and  attention  which  will  l>e  highly 
gratifyintf  to  yon. 

D.ARTHUR  BOWMAN  &  COMPANY 

Investment     Bankers 
635  Third    National  Bank  Building,  Saint  Loai».  Miuoori 


INVESTMENT  AND  FINANCE 

(Continued  from  page  648) 

fact,  as  to  the  vast  amount  of  corporation 
notes  extant,  accords  well  with  recent  ob- 
ser\ation  as  to  how  corporations  have 
been  borrowing  money  through  notes 
rathtn-  than  bonds,  in  the  expectation  that, 
within  a  year  or  two,  long-term  bonds 
could  be  sold  at  rates  much  more  advan- 
tageous than  those  which  now  prevail. 
A  list  is  given  of  the  short-term  notes  ma- 
turing in  1912  and  1918.  The  total  for 
1912  is  .W7.70S,650  and  for  1913  $216,- 
711,000.  The  bonds  maturing  in  1912 
amount  to  $42,626,500,  and  those  matur- 
ing in  1918  to  $70,.'390,400.  These  items 
make  a  total  for  1912  of  $120,385.1.50  and 
for  1913  $287,881,400.  From  the  list  of 
ol)hga1ions  that  must  be  refunded  l)y  rail- 
roads this  year  and  next,  the  following  are 
taken,  the  total  of  these  obligations  in- 
cluding ofliers  in  the  original  list  being 
.$407,666,600: 

Name                                    Date  .-Vmount 

Atchison  cicbotitiiros.  .Fob.  1,  191.H  .i;2,.'J00.()()0 

A..  B.  &  A.  rec.  cer. .  .    July  1,  1<)12  3,2.50.000 

A..  B.  &  A.  cl.  tr.  notcsMay  1,1912  6.216. SOO 

B.  &0.note.s June  1,1913  44, 992, .530 

B.&O.S.I.R.T.lst  ing..lan.  1.1913  1.000.000 

B.  &  A.  bonds Oct.  1,  1913  3,627,000 

B.  &  M.  1-yr.  notes.  .  ..Tune  15,  1912  5.000,000 
Ch,  &  Alt.  sec.  notes.  .Mar.  15,  1913  2, .500,000 
C.B.&Q.deb May  1,1913  8,483,000 

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  bonds. .June  1,  1913  6,455,000 
C.,K,I,&P.U.R.bds.  .Sept.  1,1913  7,500,000 
CK.I.&P.Uy.cl.bds.May  1,1912-13  2,998,000 
C,  H.  &  D.  col,  notes. .July  1,  1913  11, .557, 000 
Cumb.  Corp.  notes.  .  .June  15,  1912  15,000,000 
Hock.  Val.  2-yr.  notes. Nov.  1,1913  4,000,000 
Hudson  Cos,  con.  nts.  Feb.  1,1913  10,000,000 
HudsonCos.  con.  nts.Oct.  15,1913  8,000,000 
Intcr-Met.col.  note,s.  .Jan.  1,1913  2,039,520 
Inter-Met.  2-yr.  loan  .Dec.  2,1913  1,7.50.000 
Intb.K.T.l-yr.notes.  .April  29,  1912  10,000,000 
L.S.&M.S.  1-yr.  notes. Mar.  15,1913  12,000,000 
.Maine  Cent,  bonds.  ,  .April     1,  1912  8.590,000 

Maine  Cent,  notes April     1,  1912  (i,, 500, 000 

Maine  Cent. l-yr.nts.  .Mar.  15,1913  12.000,000 

.M.,  K.  &  T.  2-yr.nts.  .May     1,1913  12, 8.50, 000 

Nt.Rys.Mex.2-yr.  nts.Juno     1,1913  10.000,000 

Nt.Rys.Me.v.  loans.  .  .Nov.  15,  1912  13,000.000 

N.Y.,N.H.&  H.l-yr.ntJan.    15,1913  30.000,000 

I'enn.R.R.col.tr.loan  ..Tunc     1,  1913  9,786,000 

I'enn.conv. bonds Nov.     1,1912  10. 222, ,500 

PdrcMartiuette  deb.  .July      1,1912  5.000,000 

P..Ft.W.&(\b()nds.  .  .July      1,1912  4,901,000 

St.  I..  &  S.  F.  Istmtg  .Oct.      1,1913  2,HS0,()00 

St.  L.  &  S.  F.  3-yr,nts.Mar.     1,1913  8,000,000 

St.  I..  &  S.  F.  2-yr.nts.  Juno     1,1913  2,2.50,000 

Sou.  I'ac.  1st  mtK .\pril     1,  1912  5,1 11,000 

Sou.  Ry.  notes Feb.      1,1913  10,000,000 

\irKinian  Ry.  notes. .  .Juno     1.1913  17.000,000 

The  writer  adds  the  following  statement 
as  to  recent  railroad  financing: 

"  Railroad  financing  completed  last  year 
aniounled  to  over  $6X0,000,000  and  iii  (he 
year  previous  to  about  .$.'')5(),()0(),()0()  exclu- 
sive of  e(iini)mcnt  trusts.  Basf^d  on  these 
figures,  if  financing  in  the  next  two  years 
does  not  increase,  one-quarter  of  it  will 
have  to  be  of  a  refunding  nature.  In  the 
last  two  vears  .$SS(),000,()0()  l)onds  have 
l)ecn  sold  l)y  railroads  against  $8.')0,()()(),000 
notes.  The  jjroporlions  at  pn^sent  arc  mon' 
nearly  equal." 

ASTONISHING    GROWTH    IN    THE 
SOUTH 

Late  statistics  of  growth  in  the  South 
show  that  tlie  improvement  going  on  in 
that  part  of  the  country  for  many  years 
still  continues.  This  growth  is  not  only 
agri(!ultural,  l)ut  to  a  far  larger  (extent 
manufacturing.  Thirty  years  ago  agri- 
culture in  the  South  produced  products  in 
excess  of  manufactures  by  quite;  .$2(X),- 
(KK).OOO  annually.  The  change  which 
soon  set  in  had  been  so  great  in  19(X)  that 
I  these  conditions  were  more  than  reversed — 


that  is,  the  manufactures,  including  the 
products  of  mines,  then  exceeded  the  agri- 
cultural products  by  .$800,000,000. 

Recently  were  printed  in  Tlie  iManiifar- 
liircr's  Record  the  latest  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  Southern  growth.  Dealing  with 
bank  deposits,  the  statement  was  made 
that  in  1880  the  total  in  all  the  national 
banks  of  the  South  was  only  $73,124,528, 
the  total  for  the  entire  United  States  being 
then  $877,537,677.  To-day,  thirty-two 
years  later,  the  deposits  in  the  national 
))anks  of  the  South  alone  amoimt  to  .$957,- 
423,510,  or  .$83,9(K),000  more  than  the  de- 
posits in  the  national  l)anks  of  th(>  whole 
country  thirty-two  years  ago.  The  other 
banks  of  the  South  show  a  similar  i)he- 
nomenal  growth.  In  the  State,  savings, 
and  private  banks,  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, in  1880,  the  deposits  were  only 
$117,440,491,  whereas  now  they  aggregate 
$1,084,045,949.  Other  statistics  compiled 
for  the  same  publication,  as  summar- 
ized in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  con- 
tain the  following  items: 

''Since  1880  the  population  of  the  South 
has  increased  77.5  per  cent.,  but  in  the 
same  time  its  individual  deposits  in  na- 
tional banks  have  increased  1,209  per  cent, 
and  deposits  in  other  financial  institutions 
908  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  it  has  in- 
creased its  capital  invested  in  manufactur- 
ing 980  per  cent.,  its  capital  in  cotton-mills 
1,804  per  cent.,  its  capital  in  cottonseed- 
oil  mills,  2,452  per  cent.,  and  its  expendi- 
ture for  public  education,  525  per  cent. 

"In  1880  the  South  expended  on  its  com- 
mon schools  $12,471,000;  last  vear  it  ex- 
pended for  the  same  purpose  $78,000,000. 
'^I'his  very  great  increase  in  common-school 
expenditures  has  not  been  due  to  any  spas- 
inodic  growth  of  the  last  few  years,  but 
to  ;v steady,  gradual  expansion  of  school  ex- 
peiulil tires  from  the;  very  day  when  the 
South  emerged  from  the  poverty  and  de- 
struction of  the  war.  It  is  an  interesting- 
fact  that  the  South  is  now  expending  al- 
most exactly  the  same  amotmt  of  money 
upon  common-school  education  as  the  en- 
lire  country  expended  in  1880. 

"The  prodtiction  of  coal  in  the  Sotitli 
last  year  was  ll.'),(K)0.(K)0  tons,  as  comjjared 
with  a  total  for  the  United  States  in  1880 
of  71,481,000  tons.  The  South's  produc- 
tion of  j)etroleum  last  year  was  85,(K)(),000 
barrels,  as  compared  with  26,0(K),000  biir- 
rels  for  the  United  States  in  1880. 

"  In  1880  there  were  in  the  United  States 
10,6.")8,()00  spindles  op<'rating  in  cotton- 
mills,  most  of  these  being  in  the  Nortli. 
At  the  present  time  the  South  has  11,886,- 
000  cotton-spindles." 


WHAT    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 
EARN 

Some  interesting  figures  from  the  Census 
Bureau  as  to  the  wag(>s  and  incomes  of 
persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
other  indtistries  in  this  country  are  printed 
in  Tlif  Wall  Street  Journal;  (hey  are  pre- 
sented as  giving  "a  rough  estimate  of  the 
earnings  or  income  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  A  table  of  these  figures 
is  given,  prefaced  by  the  statement  that 
"the  present  unrest  is  not  the  result  of 
poverty  or  physical  discomfort,  but  rather 
the  natural  sequel  of  a  long  period  of  pros- 
jjerity  and  of  (he  con.sequent  wide-spread 
desire  for  mon;  comforts  and  moni  lux- 
uries." The  table  .shows  the  number  of 
))ersons  emi)loyed,  (heir  wages  and  salaries, 
and  their  earnings  for  distribution  in  en- 
terprises which  include  manufacturing, 
railroads,  mining,  merchandise,  l>ahking, 
and  agriculture: 
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Persons 
Employed 
Alanufactiiriiig: 

7.405.313 
Railroads: 

1,062,550 
Mining: 

851,438 
]Merchundizing: 

1?.072,112 
Banking: 

358,808 
Agriculture: 

12.5()1.93(; 
Other'  occupations: 
10.558.265 


Wages  and 
Salaries 


Earnings  lor 
Distribution 


.$4,365,613,000    $2,219,472,000 
1,170,432,400  744,775,000 


574,720,650 
1,191,464,400 

430.569,600 
2.300,993,068 
5,329,848.600 


338.626,290 

921.366,.392 

215,285,277 

2.412,855,450 

3,627.199,400 


THE    ECONOMIC    LOSS    FROM 
FIRE 

The  severe  weather  of  January  turn.s  out 
to  have  been  exceptionally  severe  in  losses 
by  fire-insurance  companies.  Losses  for 
the  "whole  month  have  been  figured  at 
$35, 653,450,  which  is  the  heaviest  ever  re- 
corded for  Januarj-.  In  January,  1911,  the 
total  was  only  $21,9<K),()()0,  and  in  JaIluar^•, 
1910,  only  $15,175,000.  February  of  this 
year  also  shows  the  very  heavy  loss  of 
$28,001,650,  whereas  in  February,  1911, 
the  total  was  only  $16,415,000,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1910,  only  $15,489,000.  For  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year  we  have  a 
total  of  $64,255, 1(X),  in  contrast  with  $38,- 
337,450  for  the  first  two  months  of  1911 
and  $30,664,750  for  the  first  two  months 
of  1910.  Were  the'rate  of  loss  for  January 
to  continue  throughout  the  year,  there 
would  be,  says  The  Financial  Chronicle  in 
its  comments  on  these  figures,  "the  ap- 
f)alling  total  for  the  year  of  over  $427,750,- 
000."  Of  course,  that  total  will  not  be 
reached,  but  the  total  will  be  large  just 
the  same.  Only  once  in  the  past  eight 
years  has  the  year's  total  been  less  than 
«250,(KK).(KH).  What  The  Chronicle  calls 
"the  wretched  total  of  thirty-five  years" 
has  been  not  far  under  five  and  one-quarter 
l)illion  dollars.  Jn  its  comments  on  general 
piihlic  indilTereuce  to  statistics  of  fire  losses 
Tl'i-  Journal  says: 

"Shortages  in  the  potato-crop  have  com- 
pelled importations.  Disturbances  in  the 
anthracite  districts  causc^d  a  trouble  which 
can  hardly  be  forgotten  yet.  A  failure  or 
a  shortage  in  corn,  cotton,  or  wheat  would 
not  neecl  to  he  interim'ted  to  the  most  un- 
thinking person,  as  being  botii  a  i)ul)lic 
and  an  individual  calamity.  Here  it  is 
n-cogni/.ed  that  any  deticiency  in  what  is 
ordinarily  the  concrete  and  availabh^  quan- 
tity of  an  indispensihle  (rommodity  means 
a  felt  lu<fk;  probably  the  av(>rage  man 
would  comprehend  that  a  climax  of  con- 
ll.itrration    which    l.-ft    Manhattan    Island 


35.470,422  $15,363,641,778  $10,479,519,815  E 


The  writer  adds  that  the  best  infori7ia- 
tion  available  indicates  that  the  salaries 
of  officials  and  clerks  in  manufac^turing 
concerns  average  $1,188  per  annum,  while 
the  pay  of  wage-earners  averages  $518; 
employees  of  railroads  receive  an  average 
of  $704:  those  of  mines  about  $675;  clerks 
and  salesmen  employed  by  merchants 
about  $575;  and  laborers  in  agricultural 
and  allied  industries  about  $347.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  38.6  per  cent,  of  our 
total  population  comprizes  persons  actu- 
ally engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  the 
average  income  of  such  being  about  $738. 
The  average  size  of  an  American  family  is 
4.6,  and  the  average  familj'  income,  inclu- 
ding wages  earned,  dividends,  interest, 
and  profits,  about  $1,292  per  family.  The 
writer  remarks  that:  "Probably  no  other 
great  nation  in  the  world  could  show  so 
high  an  average;  and  the  typical  American 
family  surely  la(jks  but  few  of  the  real  com- 
forts of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxuries." 
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Safety  of  Approved  Municipal  Bonds 


Municipal  bonds  are  direct 
obligations  of  states,  counties, 
cities,  towns,  etc.,  and  are  issued 
to  provide  funds  for  public 
improvements  such  as  water 
works,  sewers,  court  houses  and 
schools. 

Such  issues  comprise  one  ot 
the  safest  and  most  convenient 
forms  of  investment—evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  for  a  generation 
or  more  they  have  been  freely 
purchlised  by  the  great  bank- 
ing and  insurance  institutions, 
estates  and  men  of  wealth. 

The  issuance  of  municipal 
bonds  is  restricted  by  laws 
enacted  to  keep  indebtedness 
within  safe  limits. 


Money  to  meet  principal  and 
interest  comes  from  taxation 
which  must  be  met  or  the 
property  may  be  sold  by  the 
municipality. 

We  offer  a  variety  of  care- 
fully selected  municipal  bonds 
which  are  available  in  small 
amounts  as  well  as  large. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to 
address  our  nearest  office  for 
circular  explaining  the  security 
of  municipal  bonds  and  our 
service  m  this  connection;  also 
particulars  of  municipal  bonds 
suited  to  your  investment 
needs. 
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Ask  for  Municipal  Circular  D-68 

Bonds  may  be  purchased  by   mail   as    advantageously  as  in 
person.     We  deliver  bonds  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  our  risk. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 
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NEW  YORK 

49    Wall   St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  ^t. 


CHICAGO 
The  Rookery 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424    California    St. 
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Investments 

Judicious  buying  as  well  as  careful  investigation,  enables  us  to 
offer  from  time  to  time  a  most  conservative  class  of  investments  to 
net  the  excellent  interest  return  of  6  per  cent. 

We  have  recently  prepared  a  circular  describing  several  bond 
issues  which  we  consider  particularly  suited  to  investors  seeking  an 
attractive  income  and  safety  of  principal. 

In  each  instance  the  bonds  are  secured  i)y  first  mortgage  on  val- 
uable, well  located  property,  are  issued  under  our  serial  pavment 
plan,  which  provides  for  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  are  pro- 
tected bv  established  earnings  or  personal  obligations  of  a  substantial 
character. 

Our  present  offerings  include  bontls  securetl  by  Chicago  real 
estate,  marine  equipment,  intiustrial  jiroperties  and  such  natural  re- 
sources as  water  power,  timber  lands  and  coal  lands.  These  hontls 
are  in  $S(*0  and  $1,000  denominations,  ami  a\'ailable  in  maturities 
from  one  to  sixteen  years. 

We  strongly  recommend  your  writing  for  Circular  No.  761  R. 

Peabod^Hou^hteling  &Co. 


(Established  1865) 


105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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Your  Money  Can 
Safely  Earn  7% 
Here's  an  Evidence 


The  WALPOLE  RUBBER  COM- 
PANY manufactures  the  celebrated  "CAT'S 
PAW"  Rubber  Heels;  it  is  the  largest  man- 
ufacturer of  Insulated  Tape  in  the  World. 

Its  net  earnings  for  1911  were  over  three 
times  greater  than  its  Dividend  requirements. 

Its  gross  business  for  1911  was  over 
$1,500,000.00. 

IT  HAS  NO  BONDED  OBLIGA- 
TION WHATEVER. 

Its  capitalization  is  $1,500,000  7%  pre- 
ferred and  $1,500,000  common  stock. 

Its  Officers  and  Directors  are  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  stand  high  in  the  business  world. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  we  feel 
justified  in  recommending  to  the  public  the  7% 
PREFERRED  STOCK  of  this  Company. 

'  The  par  valu:  is  $100  per  share.  We 
offer  it  at  $105  f>er  share  in  lots  to  suit  the 
purchaser  and  until  further  notice  WILL 
INCLUDE  A  BONUS  OF  TWO 
SHARES  OF  COMMON  STOCK  for 
each  ten  shares  of  preferred  stock  purchased. 

You  will  not  find  on  the  market  a  sub- 
stantial stock  offering  equal  to  that  of  the 
WALPOLE  RUBBER  COMPANY. 

Write  for  full  particulars.  Investigate  this 
offering.  A  SEVEN  PER  CENT  investment 
which  is  SAFE  is  worth  your  consideration. 

Hotchkin  &  Co. 

53  State  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Attention,   Young   People 

A  dollar  a  day,  for  forty  years,  saved 
and  invested  at  5%,  as  it  arcunnilates, 
will  create  an  estate  of  $40,000  that 
will  net  an  income  of  $2000  a  year. 

The  average  man  or  woman  quits  the 
"  pame  "  at  sixty,  dependent  on  his  or 
her  children.  There  is  not  a  depeiul- 
cnt  man  or  woman  of  sixty  to-day 
who  didn't  hope  to  make  a  "strike" 
some  day  and  "  live  happily  ever 
after.  " 

Don't  wait  for  the  fat  years — let  each 
year  bear  its  share  of  the  burden. 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  bonds  of 
the  soundest  type,  in  large  and  small 
denominations,  safe,  conservative  invest- 
ments yielding  attractive  interest.  In- 
quire about  us  of  your  banker,  then 
write  for  our  circular  No.  53 L 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 
Investment  Bonds 

Founded  1876 
BottoD       New  York       Chicago       Denver 


New  York       Chicago 
San  Francisco 


bare  would  not  only  upset  the  financial 
status  and  cause  general  shaking,  but  would 
be  a  loss  which  every  self-supporting  per- 
son must  feel.  Yet  this  destruction  of 
value  which  is  already  got  into  concrete 
form  and  ought  to  remain  indefinitely  as 
t  he  seed  and  tools  of  more  increase  is  plac- 
idly accepted  as  a  thing  of  course.  It  is  as 
dimly  understood  as  are  taxes,  of  which 
this  waste  is  itself  one  of  the  worst;  it  is 
'covered'  by  insurance,  and  is  vaguely 
supposed  to  be  borne  by  the  underwriters, 
who,  in  fact,  merely  apportion  and  redis- 
tribute it.  Some  underwriters  have  sought 
to  make  an  impression  by  comparisons,  as 
that  the  annual  fire  waste  equals  one-fourth 
of  the  country's  interest-bearing  debt :  that 
within  two  years  it  amounts  to  the  cost  of 
the  Panama  Canal;  that  it  is  almost  eight 
times  as  large  per  capita  as  in  Europe; 
that  it  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  or  the  outlay  for  pensions;  and  that 
if  all  the  buildings  annually  destroyed 
could  be  set  close  together  on  both  sides 
of  a  street  they  would  make  an  avenue  of 
desolation  that  would  reach  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  Such  comparisons  are, 
at  least,  close  enough  for  the  purpose;  j'et 
their  impression  continues  feeble,  since  this 
is  one  more  example  of  indirect  (that  is, 
concealed)  taxation." 


WHAT    SAVINGS-BANKS    SHOW 

In  spite  of  the  repression  in  trade  and 
manufacturing,  last  year's  deposits  in  sa- 
vings-banks in  New  York  State  surpassed 
all  previous  records.  This  is  looked  upon 
as  remarkable,  in  view  of  circumstances 
which  were  not  especially  auspicious  for 
saving,  attended,  as  the  year  was,  not  only 
by  business  depression,  but  by  high  cost 
of  living.  P^'igures  are  at  hand  from  the 
banking  department  of  New  York,  showing 
total  resources  for  all  savings-banks  of 
$1,780,862,290,  which  is  an  increase  of  5 
per  cent,  over  January  1,  1911,  and  of  about 
50  per  cent,  over  ten  years  ago. 

Brad.slreet's  has  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
turns, from  which  it  appears  that  deposits 
last  year,  exclusive  of  interest  earned,  ag- 
gregated $427,917,745,  which  is  the  largest 
on  record  for  any  one  calendar  year.  At 
the  same  time,  Avithdrawals  amounted  to 
$408,291,534,  the  largest  amount  for  any 
.year  since  1907,  the  latter  part  of  which 
was  one  of  panic.  Deposits  for  1911, 
therefore,  exceeded  withdrawals  by  the 
sum  of  $19,026,210,  which  shows  that 
among  depositors  as  a  class  there  was  pros- 
perity, altlio  many  individuals  did  not 
participate  in  it. 

There  are  now  nearly  :},000,000  deposi- 
tors in  the  New  Y'ork  State  savings-banks. 
The  number  incn^ascd  last  year  by  79,927. 
The  interest  jiaid  by  the  banks  last  year 
was  $56,721,414.  Following  are  two  tables, 
one  of  which  gives  tlie  resources  and  total 
deposits  of  the  savings-banks  of  New  York 
on  January  1  for  twelve  years  past,  and 
the  other  the  deposits  and  withdrawals 
during  ten  specified  years: 


.January  1 

1912 

1011 

Resources 

.  ..    .?  1,780, 802, 290 
l,695,6r>0,793 

Total  Dci)osits 

$1,019,115,648 
1 ,542,933,093 

1910 

1,628,916,868 

1,483,449,494 

]  909 

1,. 5.36. 610, 547 

1,390,443,327 

1908 

.     .        1.405,295,677 

1,. 380, 399.090 

1907 

1906 

1,404.950.833 
1.405.800,904 

1,362,035.830 
1,292,358,807 

1905 

1.311,993,505 

1,198, .583. 142 

1 904 

1,238,800,408 

1.131.281.943 

1903 

1  191  327  573 

1,077, .383. 743 

1 902 

1,131, .504, 624 

1.0 14.. 305. 000 

1901 

.  ..       1,066.019,216 

947,129,000 
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The  Best 
Investment  Counsel 

is  that  to  be  obtained  from  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  and  comprehensive 
investment  organization. 

Bear  In  Mind 

that  this  is  the  day  of  organization, 
and  that  the  business  of  investment 
banking,  in  its  many  phases,  and 
owing  to  its  direct  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  investor, 
demands  the  cooperation  of  a  num- 
ber of  skilled  men,  each  an  expert  in 
his  particular  branch. 

Our  offerings  include  Railroad 
Bonds,  Municipal  Bonds,  Public 
Utility  Bonds,  Industrial  Bonds,  and 
Preferred  Stocks  of  high  standard. 

Write  for  Bond  Circular  No.  467 

"  Investment  Securities" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

.ALBANY— BO.STON— CHICAGO 

Members  New  V.>ik  Stock  Exchange 
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Do  you  receive  a 

fair  yield  from 
your  investments? 

Many  investment  opportunities,  rated  as 
safe,  are  undesirable  for  the  professional  or 
business  man  of  good  income. 

To  select  bonds  in  which  safety  of  principal 
and  interest  is  assured,  which  have  a  fair  income, 
tend  toward  appreciation  of  value,  and  are  the 
class  of  bonds  a  man  of  your  income  should  buy, 
requires  technical  knowledge. 

It  is  easy  to  err,  surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
on  the  conservative  side.  If  your  income  is 
derived  solely  from  bonds  or  stocks  it  is  most 
desirable  first  that  you  feel  secure,  second  that 
you  receive  the  maximum  yield.  By  being  over- 
conservative — that  is,  choosing  bonds  that  sell 
at  high  prices  and  return  small  interest — you 
often  sacrifice  income  to  safety  when  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  do  so. 

Upon  these  points  only  a  conscientious  and 
experienced  banker  can  give  you  sound  ad- 
vice. From  an  investment  standpoint  his 
opinion  is  as  important  to  you  as  your  attor- 
ney's decision  upon  a  legal  problem. 

While  we  do  not  have  facilities  for  answering 
technical  questions  relating  to  investment  offer- 
ings, such  questions  usually  involving  points 
which  can  be  answered  satisfactorily  only  by 
experts,  we  would  emphasize  our  policy  of^ pro- 
tecting readers  from  unreliable  investments. 

Every  financial  house  advertising  in  our  col- 
umns is  investigated  carefully,  this  investiga- 
tion extending  in  many  cases  to  each  separate 
offering. 

Beyond  this  exclusion  of  unreliable  financial 
advertising  we  can  not  undertake  to  advise  our 
subscribers  because  this  is  essentially  the  busi- 
ness of  a  well-equipped  banking-house. 

If  you  seek  advice  or  enlightenmept  on  in- 
vestments, you  should  write  to  a  reputable 
banker.  In  other  words,  it  is  important  in  pur- 
chasing many  classes  of  bonds  that  you  first 
select   your   banker  and  then  select  the  bond 
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Deposits    Withdrawals 

191 1 $427,917,745  $408,291,534 

1910 405,483,027  399,274,672 

1909 390,789,469  356,867,885 

1908 350,695,187  393,237,604 

1907 390,095,794  421,704,646 

1904 330,634,132  302,845,984 

1903 305,934,718  288,864,705 

1902 296,024,624  266.550.112 

1901 286.155.826  2.52,549.176 

1900 268,323,513  240,013,371 

The  average  amount  due  last  year  to 
•each  depositor  in  New  York  has  been 
fijSfured  out  as  $.541.  A  year  ago  the  aver- 
age was  .f.530,  and  in  1910,  .1.52.3.  The 
Financial  World  has  interesting  comments 
on  the  figures  of  these  banks,  from  which 
the  following  are  taken: 

"Such  a  showing,  in  the  face  of  the  ad- 
mittedly trying  year,  with  its  high  cost  of 
living,  and  irregularity  of  employment,  re- 
flects not  a  happy-go-lucky,  spendthrift 
habit,  but  a  realization  on  the  part  of  these 
3.000,000  savings-bank  savers  in  the  Em- 
pire State  that  thrift  and  economy  are 
necessary  in  these  strenuous  periods  of  in- 
dustrial stress  and  wear  and  tear.  Of 
course,  all  the  money  that  is  saved  by  the 
people  as  a  whole  docs  not  go  into  the  .sa- 
vings-banks ;  millions  are  invested  in  homes, 
securities,  building- and  loan-savings,  and 
the  like.  It  is  not  impossible  to  deduce 
from  the  figures  as  to  the  savings  of 
these  3,000,000  people  that  probably 
6.000,000  of  the  10,000,000  inhabitants  in 
the  Empire  State  put  away  something 
every  year.  If  this  ratio  is  maintained 
among  the  balance  of  our  people  the  coun- 
try over,  numbering  90,000,000,  more  than 
50,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  put 
away  some  portion  of  their  earnings  every 
year.  It  is  from  the  savings  of  these  .50,- 
OOO.OOO  that  comes  the  wherewithal  to 
make  the  wheels  of  the  bond-investment 
market  go  around. 

"In  many  respects  1911  was  a  trying 
year  in  all  industries,  running  short  time 
and  economizing  in  every  way  possible  by 
reason  of  narrow  profits,  as  was  the  rule 
with  the  great  majority.  Those  frugal 
workers  who  have  savings-bank  accounts 
unquestionably  quickly  noted  this  tend- 
ency among  employers  and  their  increased 
deposits  only  reflect  the  caution  they  felt 
in  an  effort  to  provide  for  the  expected 
rainy  day.  This,  we  think,  explains  the 
enlarged  totals  of  savings-bank  deposits. 
In  flush  times,  when  little  thought  is  given 
to  fear  of  loss  of  employment,  the  worker 
becomes  more  liberal  in  his  expenditures 
and  does  not  save  as  much  as  when  he  sees 
possible  trouble  ahead." 

It  appears  that  the  savings-  and  loan- 
associations  of  the  State  were  also  pros- 
perous in  1911.  Of  these  there  are  24.5  in 
New  York.  Only  one  county  in  the  State 
showed  a  decline  in  assets  for  the  year;  in 
that  case  it  was  due  to  exceptional  causes. 
The  total  resources  for  the  State  show  an 
increase  of  .14,177,217.  This  for  a  year  of 
reaction  and  moderate  business  depression 
"is  all  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  con- 
sider that  such  associations  appeal  to  the 
small  wage-earners  and  others  who,  while 
thrifty,  are  comparatively  poor,"  says 
(Jcorge  C.  Van  Tuyle  in  his  report  as  su- 
perintendent. The  dues  and  dividends 
credited  to  numbers  amounted  to  $.52,092,- 
9.3.5,  the  average  holding  of  each  member 
being    .?3f)C,.10. 

"AS  A  MAN    PROSPERS" 

William  F.  Dix,  Secretary  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  (V)mpany,  of  New  York, 
contriliiited  to  a  recent  number  of  Thr  In- 
dipcndtiit  an  article  on  this  subject  from 
an  unusual  point  of  view.  Familiar  as  his 
I)osition  has  made  him  with  enormous  in- 
c(<mes,  as  well  as  with  extravagant  expen- 
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Conservative  6%  Investment 

Secured  by  Chicago  Downtown  Property 

WE  OWN  and  offer  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  in  de- 
nominations of  ;^500  and  SI, 000,  secured  by  a  twelve-story, 
steel-frame,  fireproof  office  building  of  the  highest  type  and  con- 
^^'^^*'""  being  erected  in  tlie  financial  district  of  Chicago,  directly  opposite  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  leasehold  estate  for  117  years. 

The  total  issue  is  $550,000.    A  conservative  value  of  the  security 

is  $1,200,000.  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue.    The  bonds  are  the  direct 
obligation  of  a  corporation  of  largecapital  and  in  addition  are  unconditionally  guaranteed 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  by  a  man  of  larse  means  and  the  owner  of  many  excel- 
lent downtown  properties.    The  bonds  mature  serially  from  two  to  fifteen  years  so  that 
the  margin  of  security  annually  increases. 

The  net  income  from  the  building,  at  a  most  conservative  estimate, 

is  more  than  three  times  the  greatest  annual  interest  charge,  providing  a  large  surplus 
annually  for  the  serial  retirement  of  the  bonds. 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co,  was  organized  in  1882.     Since  that  time  we 

have  gained  an  experience  of  inestimable  value  to  our  clients.   In  these  30  years  no  client 
of  ours  has  ever  lost  a  single  dollar  of  interest  or  principal  on  any 
security  purchased  of  us. 

It  is,  and  always  has  been,  our  custom  to  repurchase, 
■when  requested,  securities  bought  from  us.  at  par  and  accrued  interest, 
less  a  handling  charge  of  one  per  cent. 

We  recommend  the  purchase  of  these  bonds. 
Ask  for  descriptive  circular  No.  2473 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGeI^  BOND  BAN  KERS 

ESTABLISHED    ISSZ 

STRAUS   BUILDING,  CHICAGO- 
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JohnMuirS(b, 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

We  offer  you  the  choice  of  three 
ways  of  buying  securities: 

1.  On  margin. 

2.  On  our  Partial  Payment  Plan. 
J.    For  full  payment. 

Our  Odd  Lot  facilities  apply  to 
all  three  plans. 

Send  for  Circular  44  "Odd 
Lots,"  and  Circular  34  "Odd  Lot 
Investment." 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

:i   BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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SEASONED   SECURITY   AND 
SHORT  TERM  CALL  PRfVlLEGES 


COMFORT    TO    YOUR    MIND    AND 
AN  ADDITION  TO    YOUR  INCOME 

Diversify  your  investments.  Nowhere  in  the 
U.  S.  can  higher  rates  of  interest  be  secured  with 
a  greater  degree  of  safety  than  in  California. 

"Syndicate   Sixes" 

16th  year  of  issusmce — Protected  by  the  total 
assets  of  the  corporation — Over  3,000  clients  in 
California — References  any  bank  in  California. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  into  touch  with  this 
great  prosperous  Western  country. 

SEND   TODAY   FOR 
free  portfolio  of  views  of  the  Real  Estate 
back  of  "SyruJicate  Sixes"  and  booklet 
entitled  "6%  in  the  West." 

THE    REALTY    SYNDICATE 

ASSETS      OVER     TWENTY     MILLION      DOLLARS 
Paid     Up    Capital     and     Surplua      Over    Eight    Million 

1222  BROADWAY,  Oakland,  California 


NEW    YORK    REAL    ESTATE    SECURITY    CO. 

6%  Mortgage  Bonds 

Offered  at  Par  (100)  and  Interest 
Denominations  $100,  $500,  $1000 

Return  a  net  fixed  income  from  a  security  that  is  the  standard  of  the  world — improved, 
inconie-producing  New  York  City  real  estate.  They  provide  the  safe  investment 
that  the  prudent  investor  desires.  Payment  of  princijial  and  interest  is  secured  by  a 
mortgage  of  the  Comjiany's  real  estate  and  of  its  other  assets  to  a  proniirent  trust 
company  of  New  York  as  trustee  for  tlie  boiullioKlers,  iVriU  for  bo^'klei  44. 

42   BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK  CITY 

Aamot*,  $10,000,000  Capital  Stock,  S3,9B0,000 
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A  High  Grade  County  Bond 
for  Discriminating  Investors 

Yielding  4^2% 

WITH  NO  PREMIUM 

$75,000.00 
Palm  Beach  County,  Florida 

Permanent  Road  Bonds 


Deooauoation  $500  and  $1,000 


Dae  March  Itt.  1940 


Principal  and  semi-annual  interest  (March  ist  and 

September  ist)  payable  at  Hanover  National  Bank, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 

Real  valuation  of  taxable  property     $10,000,000 
Assessed  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty       5,334,724 

Tptaldebt  (Lncluding  this  issue)  .  261,498 

Sinking  fund        .      .     .    $16,000 
Net  debt     .      .  (Less  t kin  5%)      .  245,498 

Population,  5,500 

Palm  Beach  County  is  situated  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Florida,  about  two  hundred  miles 
south  of  Jacksonville.  The  soil  in  the  County 
is  very  fertile  and  produces  large  crops  of 
oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit  and  pineapples. 
It  also  produces  large  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Shipping  facilities  are  furnished 
by  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad,  which 
runs  entirely  across  the  County.  I'alm  Beach 
County  is  probably  one  of  the  best  known 
counties  in  Florida,  on  account  of  the  large 
winter  resort  at  Palm  Beach.  .All  the  large 
hotels  and  fine  winter  homes  at  I'alm  Beach 
are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  these  bonds, 
which  makes  the  percentage  of  debt  very 
small. 

-Since  the  completion  of  the  Flagler  Rail- 
road to  Key  West,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
nearing  completion.  Palm  Beach  County  will 
be  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  State 
on  account  of  its  excellent  location  and  its 
fertile  soil. 

The  legality  of  the  bonds  has  been  care- 
fully examined  into  by  Hon.  Chas.  B.  Wood, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  whose  unqualified  opin- 
ion we  will  furnish. 

We  suggest  that  you  wire  us  }our  order 
at  our  expense  and  we  will  deliver  the  bonds 
at  your  Bank  or  Express  Company  subject 
to  your  examination  and   approval. 

The  New  First   National  Bank 

Dept.  1 1         Columbus  Ohio 

Assets  over  $6,000,000.00 


$Q.OO    per  Month 
O    a  Bond  Owner 

For  le->s  than  58.00  a  month  you  can  become  a 
Bond  Owner.  By  our  •■Small  Payment  Plan" 
you  can  purchase  a  lirNDREIi  DOLLAR 
BOND  of  safe  and  reliable  corporations.  Vou 
pay  20'  ',,  of  the  purchase  price  down  and  the  re- 
mainder in  eleven  monthly  payments  of  less 
than  $8.00  each. 

We  also  sell    $500  and   Ji.ooo  Bonds  by  this 
same  method. 

Write  for  pamphlet  "  D-5." 

Beyer  &  Company 

"  T/if  Hundred  Dollar  Bond  ll',use" 


52WiUiam  St. 


New  York 


(litiires  and  the  cor  sequences  to  indi\id- 
uals  and  their  families,  his  views  make  an 
especially  strong  appeal.  Mr.  Di.x  be- 
lieves the  present  high  cost  of  living  may 
prove  in  the  end  a  blessing  in  disguise,  in 
that  it  may  teach  men  and  women  (he 
solid  comfort  to  be  derived  from  simplicity 
of  life.  He  does  not  believe  a  great  house, 
with  expensive  furnishings  and  ornaments, 
is  necessary  either  to  coinfort  or  to  hap- 
piness. He  adds  that  the  man  who  possesses 
all  these  things  should  not  be  envied  by 
any  man  who  "  tinkers  about  the  house 
himself,  takes  down  his  own  window 
screens,  puts  up  the  needed  shelves  in  the 
pantry,  and  helps  his  wife  to  plant  the 
garden  seeds  and  train  the  rose-bushes." 

As  a  man  prospers,  he  ought  not  to  as- 
pire after  splendid  drawing-rooms  and 
motor-cars,  but  to  improve  the  class  of  se- 
curities in  Avhich  he  has  iu^■ested  his  sur- 
plus. These  investments  should  be  his 
luxuries,  and  they  should  be  carefully  se- 
lected. In  case  he  has  any  6-  or  8-per-cent 
investments,  let  him  sell  them  and  indulge 
in  the  luxury  (that  is,  the  security)  of  45- 
and  5-per-oents.  In  this  way  he  wnll  "  pur- 
chase freedom  from  care  and  Morry." 
When  a  man  prospers,  his  annual  income 
from  investments  should  !'  equal  or  even 
exceed  his  annual  expenses."  In  that 
case,  he  will  have  secured  the  comfortable 
feeling  that,  should  he  die  or  become  in- 
capable of  work,  "  his  family  can  keep  on 
liv-ing  just  as  they  have  been  doing." 
When  he  reaches  a  point  where  none  of  his 
earnings  go  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
but  all  into  capital,  the  family  being  sup- 
ported from  investments,  he  is  "  on  Easy 
Street."  Many  think  they  li-\e  on  that 
thoroughfare,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  "  dwell  in  another  part  of  the  town." 
Easy  Street  does  not  contain  many  fine 
mansions,  l)ut  rather  many  pretty  cot- 
tages, with  honeysuckle  growang  on  their 
porches.  The  man  who,  with  a  large  in- 
come, spends  tlie  most  of  it  in  luxury,  lives 
not  on  Easj'  Street,  but  on  "  a  street  in 
the  rear  named  Short-sight."  Should  he 
die  his  family  would  be  obliged  to  move 
to  Hustle  Avenue,  "the  most  overcrowded 
district  in  town,"  or,  worse  still,  "  to  oc- 
cupy modest  quarters  in  Poverty  Fiat." 

STANDARD  OIL  AT  900 

The  rapid  rise  in  February  and  earlj-  in 
March  in  the  market  quotations  for  the 
old  stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  led  to  many  inquiries  and  ex- 
planations as  to  causes.  The  dissolution 
of  this  company,  by  distribution  to  stock- 
hold(>rs  of  the  subsidiary  shanks,  took  place 
on  December  1,  191 1.  Since  then  the  stock 
has  ad\ancod  to  900,  a  rise  of  560  points 
from  the  lowest  point  reached  in  twelve 
j'ears;  the  low  point  was  340,  and  was 
reached  in  1898.  The  advance  to  900  (quo- 
tations have  since  receded  somewhat) 
means  an  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
company's  capitalization  of  .f.^dO.OOO.OOO. 

Trading  in  Standard  Oil  shares  had 
rarely  been  af;tive  imtil  the  early  part  of 
this  ye.ir.  It  then  became  so  in  conse- 
quence of  items  of  news  as  to  increased 
dividends  on  subsidiary  stocks,  the  issue 
of  new  shares  of  stock  as  bonuses  (one 
being  .129,OO(),0(K3),  and  the  declaration  of 
stock  issues  at  par  with  valuable  "rights." 
Following  are  two  tallies,  the  first  showing 
the  annual  high  and  low  quotations  for  the 
old  company's  stock  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  the  second  the  bid  price  for  the  stocks 
of  the  several  subsidiaries  on  March  12  of 


A  First  Mortgage 

Guaranteed  R.  R.  Bond 

to  Net  5.15% 

We  offer  at  a  price  to  net 
about  5.15%  a  first  mortgayc 
{Told  bond  of  the  Central  Ar- 
kansas &  Eastern  Railroad  Com- 
pany, guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

The  strength  of  the  guaranty 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
current  earnings  of  the  guaran- 
tor are  more  than  twice  all  in- 
terest charges. 

Jsk  for  our  Circular  D  244. 

GuarantyTrust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Deposits   -      .     . 


$23,000,000 
156,000,000 


We  Will  Buy  or  Sell 

Amer.  R.  E.  Co.  6s      -  93—97 

Est.  Long  Beach  6s      -  80 — 85 
N.   Y.    Realty   Owners 

Guaranteed  6s  -        -  89 — 93 

Prices  subject  to  change. 


PEABODY    &    COMPANY 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City 

SPECIALISTS  IN  REAL  ESTATE  SECURITIES 


Investment  Counsel 

Correspondence   Invited 

C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  Street 


New  York 


A  Class 
By  Itself 

No  similar  Keal  K.statc  Company  ever  owno/l  so 
lar>?e  properties  with  so  small  a  ratio  of  indel)t-e(ines.s 
as  tlie  NKW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS,  wliich  i.s 
sliowii  by  its  Annual  Stiitement  to  tie  less  than  30% 
of  its  asset-s. 

This  Company  has  a  larger  ratio  of  security  for  its 
6''?,  Bonds  than  any  other  CompKiny,  and  its  shares 
also  have  produeed  for  their  owners  the  largest  profits. 
It  has  done  business  for  sixteen  years  under  the  same 
management. 

No  other  like  Company  eqnals  this  record.  A  com- 
parison of  its  Statements  with  that  of  any  other  simi- 
lar Company  shows  that  the  NEW  YORK  REALTY 
OWNERS  is  in  a  class  of  its  own. 

It  offers  6%  Bonds  in  .?100  amounts  and  Convert- 
ible   Bonds  with    full    business    profits.       Send  for 


Booklet  G. 


New  York  Realty  Owners 

180  IIFTII  AVKNIIK,  NKTV  YORIt 
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this  year  and  on  December  18,  1911,  with 
the  adv'ances: 

Quotations  for  the  Old  Stock 

Year  High  Low  Mkt.  Val.  Dif. 

*1912 »()()  780  $120,000,000 

1911 (i»0  593  97,000.000 

1910 670  58.5  S5.000,000 

1909 712  635  77.000.000 

190S 710  559  151.000.000 

1907 564  390  174.000.000 

1906 700  505  195.000,000 

1905 703  590  1 13.000.000 

1904 ()74  600  74,000.000 

1903 750  580  170.000.000 

1902 720  612  108.000,000 

1901 842  470  372.000.000 

1900 825  470  3.55.000.000 

1899 498  415  83.000,000 

1898 445  340  105.000.000 

Average 693  541  152.000.000 

*  To  date. 

Quotations  for  Sub.siuiaries 

Bid  Bid 

Name  Mch.  12   Dec.  18        Adv. 

■12  '11 

Anglo-Amer.  Oil $13  $9  $4 

Atl.  Refg 420  120  300 

Borne-Scrymser 175  110  65 

BucliPVP  Pipe  Line ..  .  230  115  115 

Chesebrough  Mfg 650  600  50 

Colonial  OQ 100  500  *400 

Continental  Oil 750  250  500 

Crescent  Pipe  Une ..  .  65  623^i  2}-^ 

Cumberland  Pipe  Ln  .  95  100  *5 

Eureka  Pipe 280  150  130 

(Jalena  Signal 210  180  30 

Galena  Signal  pfd ...  .  125  110  15 

Indiana  Pipe 120  110  10 

Nat.  Transit, Oo 40  110  *70 

N,  Y.  Transit  Co. 280  200  80 

Xortiiern  Pipe 115  150  *35 

(~)hio  Oil 98  573^  40>^ 

Prairie  Oil 270  225  45 

Solar  Refining  Oo .  .  .  .  500  200  300 

Southern  Pipe 200  150  50 

South  Penn  Oil 510  325  185 

S.-W.  Penn  Pipe 200  120  80 

St.  Oil  Calif 195  130  65 

St.  Oil  Indiana 6.000  3.000  3,000 

St.  Oil  Kansas 180  100  80 

St.  Oil  Kentucky ISO  200  *20 

St.  Oil  Nebraska 275  100  175 

St..Oil  New  York 365  240  125 

St.  Oil  Ohio 170  200  *30 

Swan  &  FincJi 800  250  550 

t'nion  Tank  Line 60  50  10 

Vacuum  Oil tSOO  350  150 

Washington  Oil 20  10  10 

Waters- Pierce 900  300  600 

*  Decline,      t  Rights  on. 

The  rise  late  in  February  in  the  value 
of  the  subsidiary  shares  precipitated  an  ad- 
vance in  the  old  companj''s  stock  when  sold 
en  bloc — that  is,  inclusive  of  the  subsidiaries. 
Among  the  subsidiaries  notable  advances 
were  made  in  Vacuum  Oil,  Ohio  Oil,  Cali- 
fornia Oil,  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  New 
York  Transit,  Buckeye  and  National 
Trust.  As  the  second  of  the  above  tables 
shows,  some  of  these  stocks  have  doubled 
in  value,  or  more  than  doubled,  since  De- 
cember last.  Several  causes  have  been 
<'il<'(i  for  so  phenomenal  a  rise,  among  them 
the  following,  as  given  in  the  New  York 
(lloho: 

"First.  The  status  of  Standard  Oil  has 
l)een  fixt  bj'  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  .subsidiary  companies  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ilockefeller  mind  have 
a  license  to  do  busine.ss  and  hold  a  Supreme 
Court  guaranty  against  further  inler- 
ference  bv  the  law. 

••vSwoiid.  The  riO.OOO.OOO  incloii  cut  l)y 
the  Indiana  subsidiary  has  ciihuncc'd  \\w 
value  of  Standard  Oil  en  hlnr. 

•Third.  Wall  Street  behcves  that  Stand- 
ard ()il  cv  bloc  is  worth  $1  ,()(K)  a  share.  The 
division  of  trust  certifi<'al('s  has  made  spec- 
ulation (easier,  and  the  sut)sidiary  shares 
have  become  active  in  consfHitience." 

It  h;i,s  long  been  known  that  the  old 
company,  while  paying  out  each  year 
al)()u(  $-«),(KK),(MK)  in  dividends,  was  really 
I'.-irning  about  i3;S(),(K)(),(K)().  It  apjx'ars  now' 
that  many  of  the  subsidiary  c()m])anies 
have  betm  paying  into  tlie  parent  company 
by  no  means  the  larger  |)art  of  their  in- 
'•oMi»>s,  handsome  surpluses  lia\ing  been 
retained  and  iinc^led  in  otlicr  wavs.     One 


PAY  SHOPPING  BILLS  WITH 


AMCRICAN  BANKCRS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAV€L€RS  CH€QUeS 


Many  travelers  use  "A.B.A,"  Cheques  to  pay  s..op- 
ping  bills,  as  well  as  for  hotel  bills,  railroad  tickets, 

and  other  traveling  expenses.  Mer- 
chants, hotel  people,  and  others  who  deal 
■with  travelers,  understand  that  "A.B.A." 
Cheques  are  safe  to  accept,  because  they 
identify  the  holder  and  are 
good  for    full   value    at     bank. 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  (issued  in 
$  1 0,  $20,  $50  and  $  1 00)  are  the 
best  form  of  travel  funds.  Their 
many  advantages  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  a  booklet,  "  The  Inter- 
national Exchange  for  Travel- 
ers," which  also  contains  much 
other  interesting  and  valuable 
information  for  travelers. 


BUY  THGM   FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANK€R 

OR   IF   H€  CANNOT    SUPPLY  TH€M   APPLY  TO;-^-" 
BAN K€RS  TRUST   COMPANY,   N€W  YORK  CITYW^^ 


fZC^   Mortgage 
^  ^       Investment 

Plus  A  Permanent  Share  in  Profits 

^  We  otter  a  .special  and  liiiiitod  offering:  of  .'S'ci 
First  Mortg-ase  Sinking  Fund  Bond.s  to  those  con- 
servative investors  desiring  to  take  a<lvantais:e  of 
tlie  full  earning  poircr  of  their  money  combined 
with  c»/^irc  !<rcvritji  of  their  principni. 
^  Your  principal  secured  by  a  first  mortgase  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  I,incoln  Trust  (^)nipany  as  Trustee.  A 
Sinking  Fund  to  further  protect  yoii.  Your  share  in  tlie 
profitsof  tlie  Compaiij  is  prrniniirnt.  These  ccr^ift- 
(vr/r.s  now  have  a  ilifiiiitr  raliu  and  i;/c/Tr(.sr  with 
the  ('oiiii)any's  grow  111.      M'/id   In)'  I'dtii  I'lili  t  -Vi. 

First  Mortgage  and    Real  Estate    Company 
16.S  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Wr.ahoissueaDebnilinr  lionil  li<arin(i':%  [utrrext. 
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WITH  SECURITY 


First  Mortgages  on 
High  Grade  Farms 

The  moit^;.it!*'s  wo  oiXrv  arc  loans  niatlr  to  fiirmors. 
.sccdrcd  hy  improvi'd  lands,  and  rt'prcsont  from  'M)  to  10 
[HTccnt  of  tiio  a<*tual  cash  value  of  the  land.  Insurinu 
ahM(*tittc  M'curity. 

AhovJt  $  1!.'. (111(1, fKKl  of  tlv  xsscts  of  Amrrican  Insuranro 
('oinnanics  ;iro  invested  in  Ural  Kstat4i  M^n'tjfaKt'i*.  This 
Mlumld  convineelho  m»)St  ;;k<*Tit  iral  that  the  lar^*'!*  linanrial 
institutionfl  of  thi' eountry  Iiave  conlidoncc  in  the  cIil^s  of 
investments  wo  offer. 

We  Are  Mortffage  Merchanta—Not  Brokers 

Kvcrv  ^no^t^raK"■  we  olVer.  we  own.  We  invested  ui;r 
own  rnoni-y  and  statiti  hack  of  every  svcut  ily. 

41   Years  Without  a  Loss 

We  have  had  11  years  eNperience,  speeiali/.inH:  in  Karm 
Mo^t^fa^^c  Securities.  I)iir'n(f  that  lime  our  record  has 
heen  iiiii-lond'd  by  a  siniflo  loss  to  any  client.  WeolTer 
some  unusual  induc<*mcnt«r»j:htnow  for  n  safe  invest  men  t. 
Write  fnr  IJst  titul  Ihuiklct  T»<Iay 

Maxwell  Investment  Co.,  1019  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


I  CtOL  ^"^  Your  Money  I 
T  D^  Secured  by  Land  ' 

No  investment  can  offer  better  security  than 
well  placed  I'irst  Mortijages  on  our  western  farm 
homes;  and  no  class  of  investment  is  so  simple 
and  suitable  for  the  average  investor  as  a  First 
I'arm  Mortgage. 

For  30  years  we  have  furnished  these  securities 
to  investors  in  almost  every  pant  of  the  United 
States,  witliout  the  loss  of  a  aollar.  Interest  col- 
lected and  remitted  free.  Small  or  large  amounts. 

If  interested  send  for  pamphlet  ".A"  and  current 
list  of  offerings  furnishing  full  particulars 


J.   LANDER   & 

Grand  Forks.  N.  D.,  < 

Miniit-apolis,    Miini. 


CO 
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Your  Investments 

Would  You  Like  to  Know  AI>out  Them? 

■J'(.lls4  investors  kei  1  l  henieehes  informed  in  the  Li^t 
three  years  re^anltn^  securities  of  all  kinds  thrtMiuh 
thi-^  unhiased  and  tihsnlntel.v  indepentlent  hureau  ct>n- 
dueled  h>  TH  K  FI N  A N('IAL  WOULD  for  the  exclusive 
henelit  of  its  suhscrihers  It  is  a  siifeiruard  M|*aii\st 
all  Hnanciat  f r.iuds.  an  invaluable  ;iid  in  the  -ieleei  ion 
of  sound  Hccn  rit  ie-- 

OUR  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

If  yon  will  niriilion  Thr  I.ilir:iry  Dik'ot  and  i-iirliwc 
poHtano  to  coTrr  our  ri'i'ly  "r  will  ixprii-  iMir  I'l.inion 
,.n  ONK  iin.l  OM.Y  ONK  INVKSTMKNT  \i)V  .VKK 
INTKUKSIKD  1  .N  nml  nlwo  s.ml  >i>ii  a  specimin  mpy 
(■f  cmr  |ia|ii'r.  Voii  ran  I  hiii  jiiilk:i<  whether  it  in  to  ^  our 
advaiiiaKi'  to  hecomc-  an  .miin.il  sviliscnbtr  ami  ri-crivi' 
the  «ami'  hciii'liiH  ih.il  more  than  dfi.l'Tit  in\esti>r-  hav.' 
riTcivnl     ill     ilif     la-.l     I'lKiit     yiMfB       Nn    iii.|iiirii- 

A. 1.11.  ^~ 


r.l  mil.—. 
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Find    an 


Where  Else 

Can   You 
Investment 


That  pays  5  percent  interest,  fnnn  the 
day  your  money  is  received — 

That  offers  abundant  security  in  the  form 
of  first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate — 

That  permits  you  to  withdraw  your  money 
at  any  time  without  notice — 

And  that  is  backed  by  a  conservatively 
managed  company  with  ample  resources 
and  17  years  of  successful  business  ex- 
perience? 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  company 
there  has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the 
mailing  of  interest  checks,  or  the  payment 
of  principal,  when  asked  for. 

Let  us  send  yon  tlie  booklet 
ttlliiiff  all  nhont  il. 

THE    CALVERT  MORTGAGE    &    DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 


company  had  profits  in  1906  of  over  100 
per  cent,  on  its  stock,  but  the  dividends 
paid  were  only  45  per  cent.  Now  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  fixt  the  status  of  the 
parent  company  and  its  subsidiaries,  an 
opinion  has  gained  ground  that  the  real 
vahie  of  the  assets  will  eventually  become 
matter  of  public  knowledge  and  record, 
and  that  further  distributions  of  the  assets 
to  stockholders  will  be  made.  In  other 
words,  the  capitalization  will  be  made  to 
bear  a  nearer  relation  to  ^-alues.  Some  of 
the  companies  have  already  increased  their 
capital  stock  in  large  amounts,  in  two  or 
three  instances  making  actual  issues  with- 
out cost  to  stockholders,  in  one  or  two 
others  issuing  for  sale  to  stockholders  at 
par  stock  that  has  much  greater  Aaliie  and 
in  which  stockholders  in  consequence  ac- 
quire valuable  "rights." 

It  has  been  intimated  that  this  action, 
thus  far  confined  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
companies,  will  in  course  of  time  be  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  others,  including  the 
parent  company  itself,  all  of  which  would 
stifficiently  explain  the  active  demand  for 
shares.  Long  before  the  old  company  was 
dissolved,  there  were  rumors  that  it  had 
in  contemplation  an  increase  of  its  capital 
stock  from  $100,000,000  to  $r)00,0{)().000 
or  $(500,000,000,  the  new  stock  Ix'ing  dis- 
tributed gratis  to  the  original  stockholders. 
At  the  time  the  government  suits  Avere 
brought,  it  was  commonly  said  that  a 
prosecution  might  never  have  occurred 
had  the  company  made  such  an  increase 
in  its  capitalization  years  ago,  becaus(>  in 
that  case  the  dividends  to  stockholders, 
instead  of  being  40  per  cent,  a  year,  would 
have  been  only  7  or  8,  and  hence  public 
criticism  would  not  have  been  invited  so 
conspicuously. 

OVER  A  MILLION  STOCKHOLDERS 

The  enlargement  in  the  list  of  stock- 
holders of  prominent  railway  and  indus- 
trial corporations  in  quite  r(;cen|  years  has 
often  been  commented  on;  but  few  com- 
pilations on  the  subject  luiAe  been  more 
interesting  than  one  which  John  S.  Greg- 
ory recently  contributed  to  Munsey's  Mag- 
azin  .  Mr.  Gregory  belie\ cs  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  least  a  million  men  and 
women  own  stock  in  these  enterprises. 
He  gives  a  list  of  only  twenty-five  such 
corporations,  selected  more  or  less  at  ran- 
dom, which  alone  have  a  total  of  almost 
half  a  million  names  on  thcur  books.  This 
vast  increase  in  names  "  has  gon**  hand  in 
hand  with  (lcveloj)!nent  of  the  bank  ac- 
count, and  especially  of  the  savings- 
bank."  Within  the  past  ten  years  th(! 
lunnber  of  these  stockholders  has  probably 
trebled;    within  five  years  it  has  doubh'd. 

The  corporations  now  in  Ijusiness  in  the 
entire  country,  according  to  the  latest  list, 
number  262,490,  with  a  ca.jMtal  stock  of 
$r)2,;i71,626,7.>i,  with  bonded  and  other 
debts  of  .f:il,:«:3,9.'')2,697,  and  a  net  in- 
come of  .$:3, 12.5,481 ,  100.  With  these  figures 
as  a  basis,  Mr.  Gregory  inclines  to  believe 
there  are  many  more  than  a  million  stock- 
holders in  the  corporations  of  this  coun- 
try. With  an  average  of  only  five  to  each 
corporation,  the  above;  figures  (262,490) 
would  show  a  total  of  more  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions,  while  with  an  average 
of  ten,  which  does  not  seem  too  many, 
there  would  be  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  millibns. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
shareholders  has  naturallv  come  a  decline 


Will 
you 

smoke 

ten 

pipe- 

fuls 

at  our 

risk? 


^  EXCELLENCE 
MIXTURE 


^^«vr'.- 


""PHIS  is  our  method  of  proving  that  Par  Excellence 
^  Mixture  is  the  choicest  mixture  that  money,  skill 
and  thirty  years'  experience  can  produce — a  blend  of 
the  very  finest  Virginia  light  pressed  flake  cut,  Turkish 
Perique — Latakia  and  Havana.  It  is  exceptionally  rich 
and  fragrant,  and  cannot  bite  the  tongue. 

When  you  buy  smoking  tobacco  at  retail  stores,  you 
pay  a  great  deal  more  than  you  should  it  is  often  dried 
out  and  stale  ~  and  the  dealer  wont  refund  your  money 
if  you  don't  like  it. 

Under  our  "Direct  to  Smokers  "  plan  you  can  buy  the 
choicest  tobacco  in  the  world,  absolutely  fresh,  and  at  a 
saving  of  30  per  cent.,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  as  gocd 
as  any  mixture  sold  at  even  double  our  price, your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

We  make  nothing  on  your  first  order — it's  your  re- 
orders that  we  want.   That  is  why 

We  Make  You  This  Attractive  Offer 

Oil  verejpt  of  express  or  pi)stal  ordor  for  $l.ir)  we  will 
.sond  ymi.  jmstpaid.  in  an  airtight  parkaco.  one  full  potind 
nf  I'ar  Exfellent'e  Mixture  Smoke  ten  brimniiiiK  pipefuls. 
If  it  is  lint  all  that  we  elaiiii.  leturn  the  package  witliin 
ten  days,  at  our  c  xpeuse.  and  your  money  is  yours  again. 
If  yi>u  jirefer.  send  10  cents  fur  a  sample  parkajre  contain- 
mir  ten  pipe  loads  and  a  folder  describing  our  other  Mix- 
turrs— the  finest  t'>l>aci*o  for  every  taste  and  every  puise 
and  raeh  the  best  it  is  iiossihle  to  produce. 

Send  Today  Before  You  Forget 

MANUFACTURERS  CONSUMERS  CO. 

No.    15   Manufacturers    Consumers  Building 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
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Your  Father  Could 
Have  Become  Wealthy 

if  lie  had  invested  a  generation  ago  in 
choice  biiildinglots  in  such  cities  as  Den- 
ver, Omaha,  Kansas  City  or  Oklahoma 
City.  A  few  dollars  would  have  earned 
almost  incredible  profits. 

You  have  an  opportunity  equal  to  the 
one  he  missed. 

I'he  Pacific  Northwest  »?«^^/i(7Z)<;  cities. 
Its  vast  agricultural,  timber  and  mining 
wealth  insures  the  money  investment 
necessary  to  build  these  cities. 

We  have  searched  the  whole  Northwest 
to  find  the  "  birthright  towns"  which  in 
a  few  years  will  become  great.  We  have 
studied  tlie  question  for  years— we  are  ex- 
pert in  judging  N  orthwestern  land  values. 

In  co-operation  with  the  great  railroad 
builders  we  have  selected  scvctitecii  yownf^ 
cities,  small  today,  but  so  favorably  lo- 
cated that  they  must  jco«  become  great. 
We  rejected  over  three  hundred  towns  in 
finding  these  seventeen  "  preferred  risk" 
young  cities. 

We  offer  at  attractive  pricesyfwe  lots,  one 
in  each  of  five  young  cities.  Easy  payments 
—  no  interest  -we  pay  all  ta.xes.  By  investing 
in  five  towns  you  divide  the  risk  and  multi- 
ply tlie  profit  by  five. 

Write  now  and  let  us  prove  that  this  is 
one  of  the  safest  .sanest, most  profitable  in  vest- 
ments open  to  the  man  of  moderate  means. 


High  grade  men  are   making   com- 
fortable incomes  as  our  representa- 
tives  in  their  districts.     We  may  have 
an  opening  for  yoD. 


NORTHWEST   TOWNSITE   COMPANY 

310  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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in  the  average  holding,  Ihis  being  largely 
due  to  the  advent  and  pervasiveness  of 
the  odd-lot  buyer.  Women  are  among 
these  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  On 
the  list  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations 
they  are  believed  to  form  as  much  as  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  50  per  cent.  Of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's  shareholders,  47  per 
cent,  are  women;  in  a  single  recent  year 
the  women  increased  by  3,319.  On  the  Illi- 
nois Central  list  one-third  are  women. 
Women  also  have  large  holdings  in  Great 
Northern  and  Reading.  Formerly  big 
corporations  did  not  like  to  issue  certifi- 
cates for  small  amounts  of  stock;  it  in- 
volved much  clerical  work;  but  they  have 
changed  in  this  respect,  having  learned 
that  a  wider  ownership  promotes  friendly 
cooperation  and  an  improved  public  senti- 
ment toward  them.  Following  is  Mr. 
Gregory's  table  of  railroads  and  industrials, 
showing  the  number  of  stockholders  in 
1901  and  1911: 

Stockholders  Stock- 
in  1901  (un-  hoklers 
less  other-  in  1911 
Railroads                              wise  dated) 

B.&O 3.2,50  10,869 

C.,M.  &St.  P ,5,300(1902)  13,600 

D.  &  H 3,443  6,4,5.5 

Gt.  Nor 708(1902)  17,866 

L.  &N 2,323  3,080 

N.  Y.  Cent 9,782  (1902)  22,174 

N.  Y.,N.H.&H 9.667  18,652 

Norf.  &  West 1.877  4,612 

Penna 27,870  (1902)  72,783 

Sou.  Pac 1.620  (1902)  12,813 

Union  Pac 14.576  (1902)  22,270 

Total 80,422  205,174 

Other  Corporations 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry 5,465  9.674 

Am.  Sm.  &  Rfg 2.850  10,455 

Am.  Sugar  Rfg 10.783  20,050 

Am.  T.  &T 9,230(1902)  40,381 

B.  R.  T 1.293(1902)  3.272 

Diamond  Match 1,721  3.402 

General  Electric 2,900  9.600 

National  Biscuit 5,135(1902)  7.769 

Pullman 7.896  11.722 

StandardOilof  N.  J 3,832  6.101 

Swift  &  Co 3,400  18.600 

U.  S.  Steel 32.000  120.000 

Va.-Caro.  Chemical 1.360  5,549 

West.  Un.  Telegraph 10,285  (1902)  12,714 

Total 98,150  279,289 


THE    BETTER    OUTLOOK 

Moody's  Magazine,  in  an  article  written 
on  March  9,  notes  "  a  distinctly  better 
tone  in  the  security-market,"  and  an  un- 
derlying feeling  of  "  greater  optimism  than 
has  been  witnessed  before  for  several 
months."  This  condition  it  finds  all  the 
more  significant  because  of  the  absence  of 
favorable  news  and  the  prevalence  of  news 
es.sentially  unfavorable.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  Wall  Street  is  "  responding 
pretty  closely  to  the  trade  outlook  and 
paying  little  or  no  attention  to  political 
developments."  Bank  exchanges  for  sev- 
eral weeks  have  shown  a  slight  increase 
over  a  year  ago,  tho  still  not  up  to  what 
they  were  two  years  ago. 

A  writer  for  the  Boston  News  Bureau, 
often  quoted  as  something  of  an  author- 
ity, declares  that  "  big  business  and  big 
men  feel  better  over  political  conditions." 
While  some  ans  sk((i)tical  over  tlu^  March 
rise-  in  securities,  others,  and  (\sj)ecially 
the  younger  leaders,  "  are  bullishly  in- 
(^lined."  Most  significant  of  all  oj)timistic 
signs  is  the  feeling,  rei)orted  l)y  Tlir  Wall 
Siri'cl  Journal  as  existing  among  bankers, 
that  improvement  "  has  really  .set  in."  This 
f«'cling  is  declared  to  be  "  unanimous  "  in 
New  York.     Singularly  enough,  the  views 
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The  Sampler 

Shows  the  Fruits  of 
70  Years'  Growth 


LV' 


started  in  1  842  to  make  chocolates 
and  confections.     In   1912  they  have  produced 
this  Sampler,  containing  lots  from  ten  of  their  most  praised 
packages — enabling  you  to  pass  judgment  on  many  kinds  of  sweets 
with  utmost  convenience. 
Tipped  in  the  package  is  a  loose  leaf  describing  each  of  the  ten  packages 
that  is  sampled. 

The  Sampler  box  is  covered  with  a  facsimile  sampler  in  the  quaint  old- 
fashioned  needlework  that  has  become  the  prevailing  new  fashion.  All 
women  appreciate  its  exquisite  workmanship. 

You  can  buy  the  Sampler  for  one  dollar  at  the  selected  stores  everywhere  that  we  supply,  by 
express,  direct  from  headquarters.  You  can  tell  the  store — usually  it's  the  best  drug  store — 
by  the  sign : 


f<. 


FECTIONS 


Buy  from  your  local  agent.    Where  we  have  no  agency  we  will  send 
the  Sampler,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1 .25.    Write  for  a  copy  of 
our  "List  of  Good  Things,"  describing  and  pricing  seventy 
sorts  of  sweets  in  sealed  packages. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman  's  Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 


German  Coffee  Cake 

Made  according  to  the  recipe  below  is  de- 
licious for  breakfast  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
or  for  afternoon  tea.  To  get  an  especially 
rich  and  creamy  flavor,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 


opuuii.  juiinti  iivcriiirilT.  Ill  llliMllonillli;  Jilll  in 
1)1111  and  ralseinjiUii.  When  iviidy  to  piiliii  ov.ii. 
brush  oyer  top  <,f  rnktt  with  sugar  iiiul  wat.i-. 
Dot  the  toi)  with  i.i<.,e8  of  l.utitT.  W  ix  cm.'  tra- 
Sl'ooiitiilof  clniiHinoM  with  halt 


"IKjoiiiiiioi  cuiiiHinoM  Willi  Halt 
11  (11))  of  uraiiiilaledBU^'ar  and 
Hirhikletoj)  all  over.  Hake  In 
niodcraU;  ovtn.  'Mils  uiakea 
oni;  lurye  cuKc. 


DREERS 

GARDEN  BOOK 


■  ssmTiOoiiiiiAjMjiij^i^  > 
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You  Can 
Easily  Grow 

the  most  beau  t  i  f  u  I 
flowers  aiul  furnish 
your  table  with  deli- 
cious vegetables,  if  you 
will  follow  the  siin|)le 
directions  in 

Dreer's 
Garden    Book 

THIS  is  not  a  nure 
catalofjue,  with  a 
list  cif  sccils,  l)iit  a 
coinpreliensive  work  on  g;u\h'iiin<^-,  with 
directions  for  growino  prai-ticall\  c\ery 
plant  and  vegetable  that  lias  been  fninul 
dcpciulable. 

A  vahi;ih!e  book  for  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional. Contains  2SS  panes,  1000  photo-repro- 
diK  tions,  4  color  p.iyfs,  and  6  diiotune  jilatcs. 
Sent  free  to  miyone  mentioning  this  publication 


DREER'S  SUPERB  ASTERS.  The  fineit  ilrain. 
either  for  Kardcn  decoration  or  cuttini;.  Packets  con- 
tain cnouKh  seed  (o  produce  more  than  100  plants. 
Made  up  of  eight  beautiful  colors.  Ten  cents  per 
packet.  DREEK'SGARDENBOOKwilheachorder. 
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There  Is  An  "EAGLE  A" 

Bond  Paper  Adaptable  To 

Your  Particular  Use 

It  makes  no  difference  where 
you  are,  what  business  you  are 
in,  nor  how  much  stationery 
you  use,  there  is  an  "  EAGLE 
A"  Bond  Paper  adaptable  to 
your  particular  use,  and  it  is  a 
paper  of  Proven  Quality  and 
Known  Worth. 


THE  AMERICAN 

WRIIMPgRC". 

Look  for  the 

l^W 

It's    a 

"EAGLE  A" 

Good 

Water-Mark 

TOMt  >W!K  WOER  MAKK 

Habit 

The  Thirty-Four  Bond  Papers  bearing  the 
"EAGLE  A"  W^atar-Mark,  and  ranging  in 
price  from  Eight  to  Twenty-Four  Cents  a 
Pound,  are  Full  Value  Papers,  because  the 
consolidation  of  Twenty-Nine  Paper  Mills 
makes  possible  the  most  Economical  Manu- 
facturing and  Distributing  Methods. 

All  first-class  Printers  and  Lithographers 
handle  "  EAGLE  A"  Bond  Papers,  or  can 
get  them  for  you. 

Let  us  suggest  an  "EAGLE  A"  Bond 
Paper  best  adapted  to  your  needs. 


AMERICAN     WRITING 
J5  Main  Street 


PAPER    COMPANY 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


Ask   your  Printer   or   Lithographer  to  show   you 
samples  of  "EAGLE  A"  Bond  Papers. 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

Tlio  Speedy  Stitcher  sews  a  lork  .stitch 
like  a  max;hine.     It 
mends 
baruess, 
shoes,  or 

in  fact  anything.  The 
latest,  the  best— It  beats  anything  for  the 
money.  Retails  for  Sl.OO.  Guaranteed  to  give 
BatiBfaetlon.  Speoi;ilprifeon  sample  to  aKPiils.  Our  whole- 
sale prices  lowest  everoirerert  :  o»it  200  ;  profit.  We  man- 
ufacture onr  own  poods,  ran  sell  the  best  Awl  for  the  least 
money.  Sells  on  sight.  Send  now  for  catalog  and  sample. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  125  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKERS 


iiuiKiliiiH;    Real-  Instate 

Mortgai^es  slioiiid  read 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 

the  only  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  investments 

in  these  securities.    Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

1142    Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS 

lOO/ PROFIT 

I    The  OcCirtSpr.ty  I- ;i  w.indf 

fill  seller.  Kveryt»0(ly  watitino 

<iivea  invigorating  ae.-i  tjatli 

honi«.     Filj4  any  bath  lii)t  Hpisc 

Jli-ft  nial»friaUG(iarant«'»'d  \\'ril#f 

quick  I'tr  term". prices  and  territory, 

HOWE  EITBBEE  CO. 
iS  AastlD  St.,  Kewark,  N.  J 


of  hankers  are  much  more  optimistic  than 
those  of  other  men  who  represent  great 
l)usiness  interests — notably  railroad  men. 
This,  however,  is  explained  by  The  Jour- 
nal as  perfectly  natural.  Bankers  ai'e  in 
closer  touch  with  the  actual  business  situa- 
tion than  any  other  class  of  men.  It  is 
they  who  first  see  the  steps  taken  for 
larger  business  through  applications  made 
to  them  for  loans  and  credits.  Necessa- 
rily credits  are  arranged  before  goods  are 
shipped.  Bankers  therefore  can  estimate 
a  change  before  it  occurs,  while  railroads 
ij  only  see  it  after  it  has  materialized." 

The  Economic  of  Chicago  finds  encour- 
agement in  the  fact  that  the  total  of  bank 
clearings  for  the  second  week  in  March 
was  19  per  cent,  above  those  for  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1911.  These  figures 
are  for  the  whole  country.  Exclusive  of 
New  York  City,  the  increase  was  13  5  per 
cent.  The  Economist  believes  "  the  out- 
look toward  the  future  is  bright,  as  money 
is  both  cheap  and  plentiful."  It  notes  "  a 
steady  and  increasing  demand  for  high- 
grade  bonds  yielding  about  5  per  cent." 
The  proposed  railway  issues  of  bonds  have 
awakened  "  wide  interest." 

TO    DOUBLE-TRACK    THE    ERIE    TO 
CHICAGO 

The  management  of  the  Erie  has  been 
authorized  to  issue  .110,000,000  of  5-psr- 
cent.  notes  running  three  years,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  added  to  a  like  amount  from 
current  income,  and  the  total  used  to  com- 
plete the  double-tracking  of  the  main  line 
to  Chicago.  This  means  that  About  190 
miles  of  double-track  will  be  laid  on  the 
Chicago  and  Erie  division  and  about  120 
miles  elsewhere.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  when  this  work  is  finished  (about 
two  years  hence)  the  Erie  will  possess  one 
of  the  lowest-grade  roads  of  the  standard 
trunk  lines  between  New  York  and  C^hi- 
cago.  So  favorable  will  be  the  grades  that 
the  Erie  will  be*  able  to  bring  into  New 
York  a  2,000-ton  train-load  without  break- 
ing it  up  at  any  point  on  th(!  way. 

It  is  believed  that  this  improvement 
will  increase  the  carrying-capacity  of  the 
Krie  by  one-third,  at  the  same  time  greatly 
reducing  operating-costs.  The  n^venues 
in  consequence  will,  it  is  estimated,  in- 
crease about  .f.5,000,000  during  the  first 
year  after  the  road  begins  to  receive  the 
bemifit.s^  of  th(!  improvement,  and  the 
Erie  will  then  be  able,  not  only  to  pay 
dividends  on  the  two  classes  of  preferred 
stock,  but  on  the  common  also.  The  Krie 
uln^ady  last  year  earned  dividends  on  its 
three  classes  of  stock,  but  th(!  moncsy  was 
more  wisely  expended  in  improvemcints. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  it  is  expected  that 
dividends  can  and  will  be  paid.  When 
the  improvements  are  completed,  the  com- 
I)any  will  have  a  six-track  line  from  New 
\'()rk  U)  Ridgewood,  N.  .1.,  a  four-track 
line  to  Port  .Jervis,  and  two  tracks  thence 
all  the  way  to  Chicago,  with  stretches  of 
three  and  four  tracks  at  various  interme- 
diate i)oints.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  increases  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the 
Krie  in  the  past  ten  years: 

Miloago  Gross  Net 

1911 2:2(>6  .S.'JG, 649,908  $17,794,981 

1907 2,1.51  53,914.827  17, 190, .587 

1906 2.151  50,002,634  15,147,302 

1905 2.151  45,724,738  13,573,177 

1903 2.1.53  4.5,830,413  16,870.425 

1902 2,154  40,894,434  13,988,901 

1901 2,112  39,102,302  13,260,801 
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Shackamaxon  Mills,  Philadelphia 


i 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Quickly  Removed  Actual 
Lays  Flat 


The  Biggest  Little 
Paper   Clip  Made. 

TIME  SAVER 
WORRY    SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


.Sample  box  l>y  mail,  1,5  cents  postpaid. 
NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  L.irc;est  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


How  to  Accumulate  $1,000.00 

/Not  a  difficult  thini?  to  do.    Buy  one  of  our    ^ 
Easy  Payment,  Piofit-sharing  5%  Coupon 
Trust  Bonds,  paying  interest  semi-annually, 
and  issued    in    denominations  of  $500,    up. 

Write  now  for  our  Free  Booklet  De  Luxe 

It  describes  our  new  method  of  saving. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hood  Department  Establislied  1899. 
CAPITAL   $300,000,00. 
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The  Erie  to-day  is  declared  to  be  han- 
dling its  freight  traffic  as  cheaply  and 
quickly  as  the  Pennsylvania.  Compared 
with  other  standard  trunk  lines,  it  is  show- 
ing still  better  operating  performances. 
So  quick  are  its  deliveries  that  it  now  has 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  deciduous  and 
citrous  fruit  traffic  that  comes  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York  by  way  of  Chicago, 
and  yet  the  Erie  has  had  far  less  money  to 
spend  on  its  property  than  any  of  the 
other  lines.  During  the  past  six  years  its 
remarkable  improvements  in  operating- 
efficiency  have  been  secured  by  the  expend- 
iture of  only  $11,000,000,  chargeable  to 
capital  account.  At  the  same  time,  it 
charged  to  income  used  for  improvements 
$6,800,000. 

These  conditions  have  led  to  a  consid- 
erable rise  in  the  market  quotations  for  the 
three  classes  of  Erie  stock.  Erie  common 
has  been  particularly  active.  Being  a  low- 
priced  stock  it  is  argued  by  speculators 
that  it  will  rise  in  good  times  much  farther 
than  high-priced  stocks,  while  in  bad 
times  it  will  decline  less,  because  it  has  a 
shorter  distance  to  fall.  Large  interests 
are  believed  to  have  been  investing  heavily 
in  the  common  stock.  Persistent  rumors 
that  these  interests  are  allied  with  the 
(^anadian  Pacific  have  been  repeatedl.v 
denied,  as  have  rumors'  that  the  James  J. 
Hill  interests  w^ere  endeavoring  to  secure 
control  of  the  road.  Should  the  latter  in- 
terests secure  the  Erie,  they  would  possess 
the  first  real  transcontinental  line  ever 
embraced  in  a  single  system.  This  line 
would  comprize  the  Erit,  Burlington,  and 
Northern  Pacific.  Control  of  the  Erie  at 
present  rests  with  the  Morgan  interests, 
which  are  believed  to  have  materially  in- 
creased their  holdings  within  the  past  few 
months.  Should  an  alliance  be  formed 
with  the  Hill  roads.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal predicts  that  "  Dr.  Morgan  will  offici- 
ate at  the  ceremony." 

THE    PENNSYLVANIA'S    YEAR 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
l{ailroad  shows  that  the  losses  which  oc- 
curred were  due  to  a  decline  in  traffic  and 
not  to  a  decline  in  efficiency.  The  gross 
income  was  .'?1.')7,487,412,  which  is  a  shrink- 
age of  $2,969,885  from  the  gross  for  1910. 
The  decline  was  not  due  to  any  falling-off 
in  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  both  showed 
moderate  increases.  In  coke,  however, 
there  was  a  large  decline — 2,154,396  tons; 
in  ore,  1,-528,000;  in  lutiiber,  629,000  tons; 
in  tons  of  bar-  and  sheet-metal,  1,003,000; 
and  in  merchandise,  2,134,9.58  tons,  all  of 
which  reflects  the  business  depression. 

It  noted  that  the  progress  made  by 
the  IVnnsylvania  in  train-loading  made 
it  possible  to  move  traffic  last  year  with 
relatively  fewer  trains  than  in  1910.  The 
average  train-load  in  1911  was  ()7()  tons, 
in  1910  it  was  ()19  tons,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  20  tons  per  train.  Th(!  P(>nnsyl- 
vania  produced  last  year  tlie  heaviest 
train-load  in  its  liistory.  Eight  years  ago 
the  average  was  down  to  500  tons,  or  170 
tons  less  than  last  year. 


Promises. — IIk — "  Madam,   you   prom- 
ised to  obey  me.     Do  you  do  it?  " 

Sni; — "  Sir,     you     promised     me     your 


worldly  goods. 
more  American, 


Do   I   get  'em?  "—BalU 


II 
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It  Can't  be  Heard 

The  inestimable  advantages  of  this  silent  flushing 
closet  will  be  appreciated  by  every  refined  person. 
When  properly  installed  it  cannot  be  heard  out- 
side of  the  bath  room. 

S*  11         Noiseless      f^J  ■ 

iwelclo  Siphon  Jet  Lloset 


has  every  possible  sanitary  feature- 
flush — with  the  further  exclusive 

The  Siwelclo  Closet  is  made  of 
China,   the  most  sanitary  material 
pervious  all  the  way  through, 
and  its  white,    highly  glazed 
surface  will  last  forever. 

Trenton  Potteries  Vitreous 
China  and  Ideal  Solid  Por- 
celain are  unequaled  for  all 
household  plumbing  fixtures. 
Ask  your  architect.  He  knows 
about  them.  Your  plumber 
will  install  them  for  you. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  S13 

on  Siwelclo  Siphon  Jet  Closet  and  our 
book  on  "Solid  Porcelain  Sinks  and 
Washtubs."  They  will  show  you  what 
beauty  of  design  and  durability  of  ma- 
terial you  can  obtain  in  all  Trenton 
Potteries  Products. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

T/ie  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sanitary  Pottery  in  the  U.  S.  A, 


-deep  water  seal  and  perfect 
advantage  of  noiselessness. 

Trenton  Potteries  Vitreous 
for  such  fixtures.      It  is  im- 
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Craftsman  Fire-Place 


Burns  Wood,  Coal  or  Coke 


I 


F  you  are  intending  to  build 
a  new  home   or  remodel   an 
old   one   ana  would  be    m- 
terested  in  HEATING  THE 

ENTIRE  HOUSE  WITH 
WARM  AIR,  OR  HOT 
WATER,  FROM  AN 
OPEN  FIRE-PLACE,  write 

to  me  ror  rull  inrormation.  It 
IS  guaranteed. 

GUSTAV  Stickley 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer 

41  West  34tb   Street 
Ne'w  York  City 


A  C\,Mipl.|.-  H.'ntiill!   1.11.1  V.lililiiliiii;  1^ 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Our  CORD 
STYLE  has 
been  the 
Standard  for 
Thirty  Years 

It  merits 

Your 

Demand 


Or  if 

you  prefer  the 

PAD  STYLE 

ask  for  the 

PAD 

Boston 
Garter 


Holds    your    sock    as 
smooth  as  your  skin 

Lisle  25n        Silk  50c 

Sample  pair  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston 

Also  makers  of  the  famous  ^-iSt/-^^ 
Hose  Supporters  for  women  and  childreo 


FRUIT 
TREES 


TO  CLOSE  OUT      j^povERS< 

our  large  stock  of  2     \T-'?,n^  ) 
and  3  year  old  trees,      vJtHOWX 
we  offer  big  reductions  on  all  ^ 
grades.    Send  today  for  cat- 
alog with  revised  prices. 
Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Rotes. 
Grover   Nursery   Co. 
1  69  Trust  Bldg.  Rochester .N.Y. 


Foreign 

JVIarch  18.— Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  submits  naval  estimates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  calling  for  $220,427,000, 
and  declares  that  England's  pace  in  naval  con- 
struction will  be  set  to  meet  Germany's. 

March  21. — The  Chinese  Assembly  at  Nanking 
grants  the  women  of  that  country  equal  suf- 
frage with  men. 

A  minimum-wage  bill  is  passed  on  its  second 
reading  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
outlook  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike  in  England  is  said  to  be  favorable. 

Domestic 

Washington 

March  15. — The  House,  by  a  vote  of  198  to  103, 
passes  the  Free  Sugar  Bill. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  resigns  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  Department  of 
AgriciiltiU"e.  declaring  that  he  has  been  an- 
tagonized by  fellow  officials  in  his  efforts  to 
enforce  the  Pure  Food  Law. 

March  U). — The  Excise  Tax  Bill  and  a  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  carrying  upward  of  .fi^e.OOO.OOO 
are  passed  by  the  House. 

March  21. — The  House  passes  a  bill  providing 
that  all  Federal  prisoners  who  have  served 
fifteen  years  of  life-terms  shall  be  freed  on 
parole  if  their  conduct  has  been  satisfactory. 

General 

March  1.5. — Sidna  Allen,  brother  of  Floyd  Allen, 
who  participated  in  the  killing  of  three  cir- 
cuit-court officials  at  Hillsville.  Va.,  on  March 
14  by  the  "Allen  clan,"  is  captured  by  a  posse 
after  he  has  been  seriously  wounded  and  his 
wife  killed. 

March  17. — Rear  Admiral  George  W.  Melville, 
scientist,  naval  inventor,  and  Arctic  explorer, 
aged  71,  dies  in  Philadelphia. 

March  18. — Textile-mill  owners  in  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  Maine  announce  wage 
increases. 

March  20. — Returns  from  the  North  Dakota 
Republican  primary  show  that  Senator  La 
I*'ollette  carried  the  State  over  Colonel  Roose- 
velt by  about  11,000,  President  Taft  running 
behind  Roosevelt. 

March  21. — Twenty-six  living  men  and  flfty- 
two  bodies  are  removed  from  a  coal-mine  at 
McCurtain,  Okla.,  in  which  they  were  entrapt 
by  an  explosion;  nine  men  are  missing. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


Nine  Don'ts. — A  series  of  "  Don'ts  for 
Wellesley  C'ollege  girls  "  has  made  its 
ai)pearan('e  on  the  college  bulletin-board 
and  caused  much  interest.  Among  the 
"  don'ts  "  are  the  following: 

Don't  sw(>ar  or  use  bad  language,  not 
be(!aus('  we  object  to  it,  but  because  it 
sounds  l)ad. 

Don't  flirt  with  the  handsome  fellow 
down  in  the  village.  His  wife  may  not 
like  it. 

Don't  rtitire  with  undrawn  curtains. 
The  rubber  industry  is  flourishing  in  other 
places  than  South  America. 

Don't  chew  candy  or  anything  else  while 
on  the  village  streets.  If  you  must  chew, 
try  the  rag. 

Don't  believe  the  chap  that  tells  you  he 
loves  every  hair  on  your  head.  He  prob- 
ably means  every  one  on  your  bureau. 

Don't  be  a  freak.  The  squirrels  have 
enough  nuts  to  attend  to  now. 

Don't  kiss  each  other  in  the  public  high- 
way. It's  awful  to  see  a  woman  doing  a 
man's  work. 

Don't  study  too  hard.  Folks  may  think 
you  are  preparing  to  earn  your  own  living. 

Don't  show  your  dislike  of  a  hated  in- 
structor, (jive  her  some;  of  your  home- 
made fudge. —  'New  York  Tribune. 


Home  Rule.— Mrs.  Knicker— "Did  you 
hold  a  short  session  with  your  husband?  " 

Mrs.  Bocker— "  Yes.  I  merely  had 
him    pass    an    appropriation    bill." — New 

York  Times. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  coriect  use 
ot  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"E.  O.  F.,"  Boston,  Mass. — "Is  the  spelling 
'practise'  as  a  noun  allowable?" 


The  spelUng 
and  [as  a  verb, 
Dictionary. 


"practise,"    both    as    a    noun 
is   preferred  by  the    Standard 


"M.  V.  M.."  Amoia.  Ind. — "Please  state  which 
of  the  following  sentences  is  correct:  'After  the 
reform  administration,  municipal  politics  were 
as  bad  if  not  worse  than  before,'  'After  the  reform 
administration  municipal  politics  were  as  bad  as 
before,  if  not  worse.'  or  'After  the  reform  admin- 
istration, municipal  politics  were  as  bad  as  if  not 
worse  than  before.'  " 

The  sentence  should  read:  "After  the  reform 
administration,  municipal  politics  was  as  bad  as 
before,  if  not  worse."  (See  Cioold  Brown,  "  Gram- 
mar of  English  Grammars,"  pp.  677,  679,  980: 
"When  two  terms  connected  arc  each  to  be  ex- 
tended and  completed  in  sense  by  a  third,  they 
must  both  be  such  as  will  make  sense  with  it. 
Thus,  instead  of  saying:  .  .  .  'Will  it  be  urged 
that  the  four  Gospels  are  as  old  or  even  older  than 
tradition? '  say  '  Will  it  be  urged  that  the  four 
Gospels  are  as  old  as  tradition,  and  even  older.'  " 
See  also  Reed  &  Kellogg's  "Higher  Lessons  in 
English."  p.  2.50.  For  the  use  of  the  singular 
verb  with  "politics,"  see  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary, p.  2372:  "Nouns  plural  in  form,  but  singu- 
lar in  sense,  should  not  be  used  with  plural  con- 
struction; as,  .  .  .  'Economics  is  a  useful  study,' 
not  'Economics  are,'  etc.") 

"G.  A.  S.,"  Ad  Hall,  Tex. — "Please  state  the 
mode,  tense,  and  voice  of  the  italicized  verbs  in 
the  following  sentences: 

"(1)   'Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  .sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.' 

"(2)  'Blandishment  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor 
will  threats  of  a  '  'halter"  intimidate.  Vot,  under 
God,  we  are  determined  that  wheresoever,  when- 
soever, or  how.soever  we  shall  be  called  to  make 
our  exit,  we  will  die  free  men.'  " 

(1)  "Doth  suffer"  in  this  sentence  is  in  the  in- 
dicative mode,  present  tense,  and  active  voice. 
(See  Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,"  p.  148:  "Do,  as  an  auxiliary,  is 
used  only  in  the  present  and  past  indicative  and 
the  imperative.") 

(2)  "Are  determined"  in  tliis  sentence  is  in  the 
indicative  mode,  present  tcn.se,  and  passive  voice. 
(See  Goold  Brown,  "Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars," p.  389;  "There  are  a  few  verbs  of  the  pas- 
sive form  which  seem  to  imply  that  a  person's 
own  mind  is  the  agent  that  actuates  him;  as,  .  .  . 
'He  7.S-  determined  to  go.'  .  .  .  These  are  prop- 
erly passive  verbs,  notwithstanding  there  are 
active  forms  which  are  nearly  equivalent  to  most 
of  them.") 


An  Objection. — Brown — "  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Green  wanted  you  to 
act  as  his  private  .secretary." 

S1MM0N.S — "  He  did;  but  I  wouldn't 
accept  the  position,  because  I  should  have 
to  sign  everything  Green,  per  Simmons." — 
Christian  Register. 


Ways  of  Providence. — Two  dear  old 
ladies  were  discussing  husbands.  Said  the 
first:  "  I  have  been  married  three  times. 
Each  of  my  husbands  is  dead,  tho.  They 
were  all  cremated." 

H(^r  friend  was  a  dear  old  maiden  lady. 
She  listened  attentively  to  her  friend,  and 
when  she  had  concluded  the  sad  story  of 
her  life  she  said:  "  How  wonderful  are  the 
ways  of  Providenc(>.  Here  I've  lived  all 
tht^se  years,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
get  one  husband,  and  you've  had  husbands 
to  burn."— 7'/ie  Argonaut. 
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THE  VERDICT  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  INDIANA 


WHILE  THE  COLLAPSE  of  the  Roosevelt  boom  and 
assurance  of  the  President's  renomination  are  the  facts 
that  most  of  the  political  experts  appear  to  deduce 
from  the  victories  of  the  Taft  forces  last  week  in  the  New  York 
primaries  and  the  Indiana  and  Col- 
orado State  conventions,  other  re- 
sults predicted  are  an  increased  de- 
mand for  a  compromise  Republican 
candidate  to  unite  the  warring  fac- 
tions in  the  party,  the  formation  of 
a  third  and  independent  ticket, 
headed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  victory  for  the  Democrats  in 
November.  "As  New  York  and 
Indiana  go,  so  goes  the  nation," 
says  Representative  McKinley^ 
manager  of  the  Taft  boom,  quoting 
a  time-honored  campaign  slogan; 
and  he  predicts  that  the  result  in 
these  two  States  "will  conclusively 
demonstrate  to  the  Republicans  of 
the  country  the  futility  of  further 
opposition  to  the  renomination  of 
President  Taft."  "Mr.  Roosevelt, 
in  fact,  has  done  the  most  effective 
work  of  his  lifetime  in  assuring  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  at  the 
Republican  convention,  without 
the  possibility  of  a  competitor," 
remarks  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.),  which  evidently  shares  the 
opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Public- 
Ledger  (Ind.)  that  "the  Columbus 
speech,  the  Massachusetts  address, 
the  Carnegie  Hall  outburst,  have 
removed  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  peril." 
"The  farther  the  canvass  goes  on, 
the  clearer  becomes  the  intention 
of  the  Republican  voters  to  give  the  President  the  renomination 
to  which  his  public  services  so  amply  entitle  him,"  says  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  the  Jersey  City  Journal  (Ind. 
Rep.)  remarks  that  "Taft's  renomination  appears  to  be  as 
good  as  accomplished." 


WILLIAM  BARNES,   Jr. 

The  Republican  "  boss  "  denounced  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  for 
swinging  his  home  State  into  the  Taft  column. 


As  to  Colonel  Roosevelt's  third-term  c:..ndidacy,  "New  York 
ends  it,"  say  his  opponents,  recalling  not  only  the  moral  and 
numerical  effect  of  New  York's  verdict  on  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, but  also  remembering  that  no  candidate  is  regarded 

as  politically  available  who  can 
not  carry  his  home  State.  In  this 
case,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.)  remarks,  "the  Call  of  the 
People  was  almost  inaudible."  The 
events  of  last  week,  thinks  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
"reduce  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy 
to  the  absurd."  This  consistent 
opponent  of  the  Colonel  goes  on 
to  say: 

"It  can  no  longer  be  pretended 
that  he  has  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
to  get  a  majority  in  the  Convention. 
The  mathematics  of  the  situation 
are  fatal  to  him.  With  New  York 
against  him,  with  Indiana  against 
Lim,  with  Colorado  four  to  one 
against  him,  without  a  delegate 
from  Iowa  or  Wisconsin,  where  is 
he  to  tm-n?  The  plain  fact  is  that 
little  is  left  of  his  campaign  but 
anger,  wrath,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness.  His  managers  shout 
'fraud'  and  'larceny.'  He  liimself 
cries  'farce'  and  'outrage.'  To 
such  wild  charges  and  to  rump  con- 
ventions and  'contests'  in  every 
possible  district,  the  glorious  Roose- 
velt candidacy  has  now  come  down. 
It  was  going  to  sweep  the  country; 
it  is,  in  fact,  everywhere  making  a 
sho%ving     which     is     pitiful     and 

humiliating 

."The  whole  spectacle  which  he 
presents  to-day  is  pathetic  in  the 
extreme;  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  fame,  and  in  order  that  his 
brilliant  career  may  not  go  out  like 
a  lamp  with  a  bad  smell,  his  true  friends  ought  from  this 
moment  to  make  every  effort  to  induce  him  to  witlulraw  from 
a  contest  where,  it  is  now  painfully  evident,  lie  lias  nothing 
to  gain  and  everything  to  lose." 

And  in  another  independent  paper  which  has  oppo.sed   the 
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Roosevelt  candidacj'  from  the  beginning,  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican,  we  read: 

"Sober-minded  observers  can  see  clearly  enough  that  the  signs 
of  the  collapse  of  his  candidacy  are  conclusive.     New  York, 
Indiana,  North  Dakota,  and  Coloi-ado  have  lately  spoken  as  with 
one  voice  in  rejecting    him.     Not 
one  of  these  four   States   will  have 
him.     Yet  they  are  all  States  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  by  enormous 
pluralities  in  1904.     They  represent 
nearly  all  sections   of   the  country, 
outside  of  the  South 

"Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  has 
gone  West  electioneering  for  his 
'third  cup  of  coffee,'  and  denoun- 
cing 'treacherous  political  methods' 
all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago. Because  of  his  unwillingness 
to  admit  that  he  deceived  himself 
concerning  the  public  mind,  he 
seems  fated  to  rush  from  one  ex- 
cess to  another  in  the  dismal  effort 
to  save  his  prestige.  There  must  be 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
without  distinction  of  party  who 
wish  that  the  country  might  be 
spared   the   distressing  spectacle  of 

our  former  President  thus  plunging  insensate  to  his  political 
doom." 

In  the  New  York  Republican  primaries  of  March  26  about 
46,000  votes  were  cast,  of  which  15,000,  in  round  numbers,  were 
counted  for  the  Colonel,  and  31,000  for  President  Taft.  Of  the 
State's  90  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt is  conceded  7,  the  President  83.  In  Indiana  on  the  same 
day  the  Taft  forces  controlled  the  Republican  State  convention 
which  indorsed  the  Administration  and  elected  4  Taft  delegates. 
An  Indianapolis  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  estimates  that 
the  final  division  in  Indiana  will  show  18  of  the  State's  30  dele- 
gates for  President  Taft,  and  12  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  In  Colorado  on 
March  27  the  Republican  State 
convention  elected  8  delegates-at- 
large  and  instructed  them  for  the 
President. 

In  what  he  announced  in  advance 
would  be  a  "fighting  speech"  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  told  a  Chicago  audi- 
ence that  the  primary  contest  in 
New  York  was  "not  only  a  farce, 
but  a  criminal  farce";  and  that  in 
Indiana  and  Colorado  also  "our 
opponents  have  shown  that  they 
wished  to  win  by  any  means,  no 
matter  how  foul,  and  that  they  will 
not  abide  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple." To  quote  more  fully  his  ac- 
count of  what  happened  in  these 
three  States: 

"In  New  York  the  election  ma- 
chinery was  used  as  unscrupulously 
as  in  the  days  of  Tweed,  names  of 
Roosevelt  delegates  were  left  off 
the  ballots,  ballots  were  misprinted, 
were  folded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
feaze  voters,  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances were  not  delivered  to  poll- 
ing-places until  four  or   fi\'e   hours 

after  the  polls  had  opened,  and  in  some  instances  not  before 
twenty  minutes  or  an  hour  before  closing.  Our  election  inspectors 
were  removed  whenever  it  was  thought  thf>y  were  not  with  the 
'machine.' 

"As  1  have  said,  such  a  primary  contest  is  not  merely  a  farce, 
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Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


but  a  criminal  farce.  The  men  nominally  elected  as  its  result, 
men  like  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Griscom,  and  the  rest,  can  not,  if 
they  wish  to  preserve  their  reputations  as  honorable  men,  consent 
to  accept  positions  as  delegates.  The  results  in  such  a  primary 
are  in  no  shape  or  way  representative  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  have  no  binding  force  whatever  on  the  Republican  Party.  .  .  . 

"What  was  done  in  New  York  is 
substantially  what  was  done  in 
Indiana  and  in  Colorado.  Against 
all  the  money,  all  the  patronage, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Keeling  machine 
in  Indiana,  with  nothing  but  the 
plain  people  of  the  State  to  rely 
upon,  we  carried  the  State  conven- 
tion handsomely,  and  then  by  fraud- 
ulent action,  which  can  only  be 
called  brutal  in  its  utter  defiance  of 
decency,  nearly  two  hundred  dele- 
gates were  thrown  out,  and  the  will 

of  the  people  reversed 

"The  same  thing  was  done  in 
Colorado  by  the  Guggenheim-Evans 
machine.  Outside  of  Denver,  in 
spite  of  every  species  of  attempted 
trickery  and  foul  play,  we  carried  a 
majority  of  the  delegates,  but  we 
were  beaten  by  the  most  outrageous 
methods  in  Denver  itjelf  by  the 
Guggenheim-Evans  machine." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  speech  Colonel  Roosevelt  said  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  Taft  forces  were  counting 
for  success  on  "methods  which  I  can  only  characterize  as  in- 
famous." After  referring  to  President  Taft's  [doctrine  of  the 
rule  of  the  people  by  "a  representative  part  of  the  people," 
he  proceeded  to  the  following  roll-call  of  the  bosses  acting  as 
President  Taft's  lieutenants  in  the  contest  for  renomination : 

"In  pursuit  of  this  theory  of  government,  the  President's 
political  fortunes  are  now  committed  to  the  political  machines 
in    the    various  States,  which  are  led   and  controlled  by  men 

like  Mr.  Tawney  in  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Keeling  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Pen- 
rose in  Pennsylvania;  Ballinger  in 
Washington;  Messrs.  Barnes  and 
Koenig  in  New  York;  Mr.  Gallinger 
in  New  Hampshire;  Messrs.  Gug- 
genheim and  Evans  in  Colorado; 
Mr.  Cox  in  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Lorimer 
in  Illinois.  These  are  the  men  who, 
when  his  theory  is  translated  into 
actual  practise,  actually  appear  as 
that  'representative  part'  of  the 
people  which  is  to  govern  all  the 
rest  of  the  people." 

The  anti-Roosevelt  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  while  admitting  that 
"the  primaries  in  this  city  were  a 
farce,"  thinks  that  nevertheless  "so 
far  as  the  returns  go,  they  are  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  local  weakness 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy."  The 
equally  hostile  Sun  (Ind.)  suggests 
that  "the  farce  has  not  been  the 
primary  election,  but  rather  the 
campaign  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  him- 
self," and  in  another  issue  indulges 
in  the  following  burst  of  bitter 
derision : 


"STAND    UP.   YOU   MOM.YCODDLK  !  " 

Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


"To  Theodore  Roosevelt,  so  long 
the  spoiled  child  of   good  fortune, 
much  has  had  to  be  forgiven;    and 
now  the  ruthless  superman,  instead  of  gaining  the  end  for  which 
he  has  overridden  antique  illusions  of  the  weak,  such  as  friend- 
ship and  honor,  sprawls  in  the  mire,  shaking  his  fist  impotently 

and  howling  his  rage,  a  spectacle  to  mankind 

"Sorrowfully  the  American  people  might  contemplate  this 
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shrieking  victim  who  started  out  to  victimize,  if  anything  of 
tragic  splendor  clung  to  him;  they  might  wrap  him  in  their 
own  dignity  and  pity  as  he  lies  naked  to  the  world.  But  to 
betray  a  friend  only  to  be  betrayed  to  public  scorn,  the  su- 
perman mouthing  like  a  clown,  Caesar  cursing  like  a  very 
drab,  why,  laughter  irresistible,  and  only  laughter,  is  what  he 
stirs." 

But  that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  reverses  have  not  yet  sufficed  to 
drive  the  insurgent  Republican  editors  back  into  the  Taft  ranks 
is  evidenced  by  such  editorials  as  the  following,  which  appears  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.),  charging  against  the 
Taft  managers  a  "nation-wide 
conspiracy  to  suppress  the  choice 
of  the  people  who  constitute  the 
Republican  party,  and  to  renomi- 
nate Mr.  Taft  for  the  presidency  " : 

"The  manipulation  of  the  pri- 
mary elections  in  this  State  and 
city,  presenting  a  record  of  care- 
ful preparation,  of  deliberate 
laj'ing  of  plans  to  hamper  and 
frustrate  the  expression  of  the 
popular  choice,  tlirough  a  kind 
of  cooperation  between  the  ma- 
chines of  the  two  old  parties; 
the  stealing  of  the  State  Repub- 
lican convention  of  Indiana  hj 
means  so  barefaced  that  the 
man  who  had  been  selected  to 
serve  as  temporary  chairman 
refused  to  perform  the  reckless 
work,  and  gave  way  to  a  man 
of  'iron  nerve,'  Avho  hesitated  at 
nothing;  the  wholesale  dictation 
of  the  selection  of  delegates  in 
the  Southern  States,  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  which  was  proved 
b}'  President  Taft's  act  in  Avith- 
drawing  the  nomination  of  twelve 
postmasters  in  North  Carolina, 
tho  the  appointments  of  these 
men  were  already  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  in  due 
course,  as  soon  as  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  State  was  likely  to 
choose  Roosevelt  delegates  to 
Chicago;  these  and  other  things 
of  a  like  nature,  joined  Avdth  a 
steady  refusal  everywhere  to  per- 
mit a  free  popular  expression, 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
attempt  to  renominate  Presi- 
dent Taft  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
plot  to  obtain  an  end  'by  fair 
means  or  foul,'  and  without 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
people 

"  Is  the  Republican  party  prepared  to  place  at  its  head  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  profit  by  such  political  chicanery  and 
oppression?" 

This  irreconcilable  attitude  of  the  Taft  and  Roosevelt  forces 
naturally  increases  the  talk  of  a  compromise  Republican  candi- 
date, and  Washington  correspondents  report  that  at  the  capital 
"the  Hughf's  talk  persists,  and  api)arently  will  persist  until  after 
the  convention  makes  a  nomination." 

More  sensational  is  the  rumor  Ihat  Colonel  Roosevelt  will 
bolt  the  Chicago  convention  and  lead  a  third  party.  James  R. 
Clarficld,  Colonel  Roosevelt's  lieutenant  in  Ohio,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  "if  both  the  great  parties  are  to  be  dominated  by 
the  same  old  crowds,  a  realinement  resulting  in  a  tiiird  party 
is   not    unlik(!ly." 

This  sugg(;stion  is  seriously  discust  by  the  Washington 
PuHl  find.),  N(nv  York  Times,  New  York  Commercial  (Fin.), 
and  Springfield  Republican.  The  Springfield  i)aper  nmiarks: 
"Where  the  Colonel  will  'get  off'  only  a  prophet  can  tell; 
the  Colonel  can't." 


ACQUITTAL  OF  THE  PACKERS 
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DMIRERS  of  our  great  trust  system,  who  regard  it  as 
the  framework  of  American  industrj'-,  and  who  believe 
the  trust-hunters  will  ruin  us  all,  see  a  burst  of  sun- 
shine in  the  collapse  of  the  Government's  nine-years'  legal  war 
against  the  meat-packers.  They  take  the  jury's  verdict  of  "not 
guilty"  as  evidence  of  the  underlying  sanity  and  justice  of  the 
American  people,  and  as  proof  that  "the  light  of  reason  is 
shining  through  the  fogs  of  politics,  and  prosperity  approaches." 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
editors  praise  the  work  of  the 
jury,  and  rejoice  vdXh  the  New 
York  Sun  over  one  more  sign 
that  "the  fury  against  corpora- 
tions has  largely  exhausted  it- 
self," the  verdict  can  not  be  de- 
scribed as  a  popular  one.  Nor 
is  its  unpopularity  lessened,  as 
the  Springfield  Rejmblican  re- 
marks, by  the  prompt  rise  in  the 
price  of  meat. 

The  story  of  the  last  battle  in 
this  war  is  briefly  as  follows: 
On  December  6,  1911,  District 
Judge  G.  A.  Carpenter  began  the 
trial  of  the  ten  Chicago  packers, 
accused]  by  the  Government  of 
violating  the  criminal  section  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  The 
Government  contended  that 
prior  to  1902  prices  were  fixt, 
shipments  regulated,  and  terri- 
tory divided  by  the  old  beef 
pool,  which  met  weekly;  that 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  pool 
in  1902  the  packers  achieved  the 
same  ends  by  secret  meetings  in 
each  other's  homes;  that  the 
National  Packing  Company,  af- 
ter its  organization  in  1903,  had 
been  used  as  a  clearing-house  for 
the  alleged  combination;  and 
that  the  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Law  by  the  packers  has  been 
continuous  since  1898.  The  in- 
dividual defendants  were  liable, 
if  found  guilty,  to  either  a  fine 
of  $5,000  each,  or  imprisonment 
for  one  year,  or  both  penalties.  The  Government  put  forty- 
nine  witnesses  on  the  stand,  and  introduced  1,488  documents  [in 
evidence.  It  is  estimated  that  th(>  trial  cost  the  packers  $500,- 
000,  and  tho  Government  $100,000. 

The  whole  record  of  the  Government's  nine-years'  war 
against  the  Beef  Trust  is  thus  set  down  chronologically  in  the 
Chicago  dispatches: 

July  1,  1903 — Injunction  issued  by  Judge  (Jrosscuj)  restrain- 
ing the  i)a('kers  from  entering  into  a  c()nil)ination. 

February  '20,  1905. — Investigation  begun. 

July  1,  1905 — Sixteen  i)a<'kers  and  four  corporations  indicted. 

DeceuilxT  Al,  190.") — Cases  called  for  trial. 

March  21.  19()()— Judge  Humphreys  renders  the  immunity- 
bath  decision,  freeing  the  indicted  ])a('kers. 

Deccinher  20,  19()(> — Investigation  taken  up  by  Federal 
Grand  Jury,  but  soon  discontinued  without  indictments. 

December  15.  1909 — Federal  Grand  Jury  probe  resumed. 

March  21.  1910 — Indictments  nMurned  against  the  National 
Puckiiig  Company  and  ten  subsidiary  concerns,  and  bill  in 
equity  filed  asking  tiiat  the  comj)an\-  be  dissolved. 

June  24,    1910 — ludictmeuis  against  the  National    Packin]? 


ENOCH    ARDEN. 

"  Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  Icnee, 
And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness"— 
Gee!     It  was  tough! 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
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THE    "HEATHEN    CHINEE." 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


ONE    OF    PROGRESS      SU RPRIZE-PARTIES. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


EQUAL   SUFFRAGE    IN    CHINA. 


Company  quashed  by  Judge  Landis  and  a  special  grand  jury 
called  to  renew  the  investigation. 

July  14,  1910 — Grand  jury  impaneled  and  inquiry  begun. 

August  10,  1910 — Thomas  G.  Lee,  manager  of  the  drest-beef 
sales  department  of  Armour  &  Co.,  indicted  for  perjury,  and 
Alfred  R.  Urion,  chief  counsel  for  the  company,  and  tliree  em- 
ployees charged  with  destroying  stenographers'  note-books  con- 
taining important  information  desired  by  the  Government. 

August  15,  1910 — Attorney  Urion  discharged  with  a  repri- 
mand, and  the  other  respondents  held  for  further  hearing. 

September  12,  1910 — Ten  packers  indicted  for  conspiracy  in 
maintaining  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

December  6,  1911 — Trial  of  the  ten  packers  begun. 

March  26,  1912 — Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty." 

Immediately  after  the  verdict  Chicago  dispatches  announced 
advances  in  the  price  of  pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  Boston  corre- 
spondents recorded  a  general  soaring  of  meat  prices,  and  the 
shares  of  one  of  the  packing  companies  advanced  six  points  on  the 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange.  According  to  a  dispatch  in  the  New 
York  Herald  "it  is  estimated  that  the  residents  of  Boston  will 
spend  about  S100,000  a  week  more  for  meat  as  a  result  of  the 
advance  in  prices."  "At  the  Department  of  Justice,"  writes  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  "it  was 
freely  confest  that  the  outcome  of  the  trial  would  make  more 
difficult  the  Government's  task  of  obtaining  convictions  under 
the  criminal  clause  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law." 

"Only  those  who  sympathize  with  the  packers — and  their 
name  is  not  legion — will  be  satisfied  with  the  verdict,"  thinks 
the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"On  the  Taft  Administration  the  blow  will  fall  heavily.  The 
party  in  power  is  always  blamed  for  failures,  and  in  this  case, 
altho  everything  appears  to  have  been  done  to  establish  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  all  the  opposing  forces  of  the  Administration, 
Republican  and  Democrat,  will  be  lampooning  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Justice." 

As  tho  in  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  the  Progressive-Repub- 
lican New  York  Press  remarks  that  "the  first  important  prosecu- 
tion under  the  penal  clause  of  the  Sherman  Law  was  in  charge 
of  an  Attorney-General  who  has  never  been  an  aggressive 
upholder  of  the  principle  that  guilt  in  such  cases  is  always 
personal."     It  adds: 

"We  refuse  to  alter  by  a  hair's  breadth  our  conviction  that 
the  Sherman  Law  is  a  sound  law,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
enforce  respect  for  it  is  to  hold  the  ofi^enders  individually  respon- 
sible, and  to  visit  upon  them  personal  punishment  and  disgrace. 
When  the  highest  officers  of  the  Government  are  in  sympathy 
with  this  belief,  the  law-breaking  monopolists  will  not  go 
unwhipt." 


And  in  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  we  read: 

"This  has  been  the  first  great  action  under  the  criminal  clause 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  to  sift  corporate  guilt  down  to 
personal  guilt.  It  might  have  been  the  first  great  demonstration  . 
under  that  law  that  men  may  not,  by  acting  together,  merge 
their  individual  personal  guilt  into  a  nebulosity  which  may  be 
punished  by  fine,  but  not  by  imprisonment. 

"But  corporate  guilt  still  remains  personal.  The  Sherman 
Law  still  stands  as  a  criminal  statute,  and  its  enforcement  as 
such  is  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  outcome  in  this  case." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  noting  the  reluctance  of  juries 
to  send  members  of  alleged  combinations  to  jail,  sees  in  this 
verdict  further  evidence  that  "the  most  practicable  way  to 
enforce  the  Sherman  Act  is  through  civil  actions  to  enjoin  and 
disintegrate  combinations."  A  very  different  moral  is  deduced 
by  the  New  York  American  (Dem.),  which  says: 

"Henceforth  those  who  say,  as  Mr.  Taft  does,  that  this 
antiquated  antitrust  law  is  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  against  the  evils  of  monopoly  should  be  treated  as  men 
who  live  in  their  dreams  and  talk  in  their  sleep. 

"The  Sherman  Act  of  1890  is  a  flat  failure.  To  say  that  it  is 
not  a  failure  is  to  say  that  the  Federal  Courts  are  a  failure, 
which  no  sensible  man  will  do.  In  four  momentous  and  exhaust- 
ive actions — two  under  the  civil  and  two  under  the  criminal 
clauses  of  the  statute — the  courts  have  shown  themselves 
utterly  unable  to  find  in  the  Sherman  Act  any  remedy  against 
this  crushing  trust  taxation  that  is  now  being  levied  upon  all  the 
necessaries  of  life." 

The  same  paper  points  to  the  histoid  of  Standard  Oil  and  the 
Tobacco  Trust  since  their  "dissolution"  by  the  Supreme  ('ourt 
as  proof  that  "the  great  combinations  can  not  be  broken  up — 
but  they  can  be,  and  will  be,  in  time,  controlled."    Further: 

."The  natural  advantage  of  grand-scale  production  must  be 
made  to  accrue,  not  to  monopolists,  but  to  the  public.  This 
can  l)e  accomplished  through  a  Federal  incorporation  act  com- 
pelling largo  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business  to  do  it 
under  Federal  charters  and  Government  supervision.  The  great 
corporations  in  trade  can  be  controlled  as  to  their  practises 
as  the  great  corporations  in  transportation  are." 

Turning  to  those  papers  which  commend  the  verdict  of  the 
Chicago  jury,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.): 

"The  finding  is  that  the  defendants  are  not  guilty,  and  the 
reason  is  that  the  people  have  not  suffered.  It  is  a  hard  saying 
to  many.  Is  not  meat  dearer?  Did  it  not  rise  after  the  verdict? 
Shall  not  the  friends  of  the  people  sound  a  trumpet-call  to  arouse 
opinion  against  the  malefactors?  Not  at  all,  unless  Americans 
have  lost  their  good  sense,  and  like  to  be  fooled.  As  the  Judge 
ruled,  it  was  not  a  question  of  prices  at  all,  but  of  conspiracy 
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to  restrain  trade.  It  was  clear  that  the  defendants  had  not 
restrained  their  own  trade,  for  its  growth  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  age.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  have  restrained  the 
trade  of  all  who  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  them,  and  who 
have  been  driven  out  of  trade.  The  disappearance  of  the  old- 
time  neighborhood  butchers  is  known  to  all.  But  this  restraint 
is  not  an  unreasonable  restraint,  and,  therefore,  is  not  restraint 
at  all  in  the  light  of  reason.  A  man  is  entitled  to  enlarge  his 
trade  without  thought  of  the  effect  upon  his  inefficient  neighbor. 
No  more  than  a  trust  has  a  tradesman  a  right  to  levy  toll  on  his 
neighbors  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  business  alive.  He  must 
render  a  service  worth  paying  for  or  succumb.  The  economic 
law  is  the  same  for  the  smallest  trader  and  for  the  greatest  trust, 
and  now  it  seems  the  statute  is  the  same.  The  size  of  the  trusts 
and  the  amount  of  the  profits  may  cut  a  great  figure  in  politics, 
but  the  law  does  not  care  for  them.  It  looks  only  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  trade  is  conducted,  and  if  it  is  according  to  good 
conscience,  there  is  no  crime." 

"This  trial,"  remarks  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.), 
"seems  to  prove  that  there  is  no  deep-seated  fear  or  hatred  of 
capital  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  fairness  actuates  the  average  man  in  the  jury-box." 


SHEARING  THE  TEXTILE  DUTIES 

WHILE  EVERYBODY  in  Washington  seems  to  have 
a  plan  for  revising  the  avooI  and  cotton  schedules, 
this  very  fact,  say  the  correspondents,  may  block  re- 
vision. The  Democrats  insist  on  repassing  the  wool  bill  the 
President  has  already  vetoed,  the  Republicans  insist  on  a  wool 
bill  the  Democrats  abhor,  and  the  Tariff  Board  contents  itself 
with  unloading  a  mass  of  information  on  Congress,  with  no 
specific  recommendations  at  all.  This  mass  of  facts  confirms 
the  wisdom  of  the  bill  the  President  killed,  his  critics  aver,  while 
the  Republicans  use  the  same  information  as  the  basis  of  their 
bill,  which  the  President  is  said  to  regard  favorably.  What  he 
will  do  if  he  is  confronted  again  with  the  alternative  of  signing 
the  Democratic  bill  or  nothing  is  the  talk  of  the  press.  The 
low-tariff  papers  believe  he  should  approve  it.  "The  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  was  so  nearly  in  line  with  the  com- 
promise bill  of  last  summer  as  to  leave  no  substantial  basis  of 
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OUGHT   TO    "get"    HCIIEDrLK    K    THIS    TIMK. 

—  .McWhortcr  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

<)I)lK)siti()n  now,"  remarks  tlu-  8t.  Paul  Pioneer  I'ress  (Prog. 
Rep.),  and  in  the  New  York  World's  (Dem.)  opinion,  he  "can 
not  veto  another  wool-tariff  bill  like*  that  which  he  vetoed  last 
session  without  repudiating  his  Tariff  Board,  which  now  finds 


such  ready  acceptance  even  with  the  standpat  element  of  his 
party."  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  sees  no  reason  for 
any  presidential  embarrassment  in  this  situation.     It  says: 

"The  President  has  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sign  no  bill  re- 
ducing a  shedule  on  w^hich  the  Tariff  Commission  has  not  re- 
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BACK    AGAIN. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

ported.  On  the  wool  schedule  the  Commission  has  reported. 
Congress  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  information  contained  in 
that  report.  The  majority  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  say  that  they  have  carefully  and  can- 
didly studied  the  report  and  find  in  it  no  reason  why  the  bill 
before  them  should  essentially  be  changed.  Mr.  Taft  maj' 
reach  a  different  conclusion  from  his  own  study  of  the  report. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  interpre- 
tation put  on  the  report  by  the  President  should  be  conclusive 
as  against  the  interpretation  of  Congress.  The  difference  is  not 
one  of  principle.  Mr.  Taft  long  since  exprest  the  view^  that  the 
present  tariff  taxes  on  the  wool  and  woolen  industries  were  'in- 
defensible.' He  believes  that  they  should  be  reduced.  So  does 
Congress.  In  a  question  of  degree,  of  how  much  the  reduction 
should  be,  the  President  can  not  properly  or  safely  insist  that 
his  opinion  is  so  much  more  authoritative  that  he  must  veto 
the  measure  sent  to  him." 

The  regular  Republican  press  are  inclined  to  line  up  with  ]\Ir. 
Payne  in  praise  of  the  Tariff  Board,  and  to  support  the  bill 
drafted  by  Representative  Hill,  of  Connecticut,  wliieh  retains 
some  of  the  protection  given  the  wool  industry  under  the  pres- 
ent rates.  Such  papers  as  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Springfield 
Union,  Baltimore  Americnn,  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Pittsburg  Dispatch,  Albany  Journal,  and  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  President  again  exercise  the  veto  power 
at  the  expense  of  a  Democratic  wool  bill.  The  Hartford  Cou- 
rant  even  suggests  that  such  a  l)ill  as  that  drawn  by  Mr.  Hill, 
"a  revising  bill  which  the  President  can  sign,"  may  perhaps  be 
the  final  result  of  the  conference  committee's  endeavors  to  meet 
the  desires  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  But,  it  adds,  "at 
present  our  wish  to  see  things  turn  out  in  that  fortunate  way  is 
stronger — very  much  sfrong(T — than  our  hope." 

The  tight  in  Congress,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  "hinges  on  the  basic  duty  on  wool,"  and  he 
explains : 

"The  Democratic  bill  makes  it  a  flat  rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  Mr.  Hill  levies  his  duty  on  the  scoured  content  of 
the  wool,  and  inakos  it  IS  cents  a  pound,  except  on  carpet  wools, 
which  are  taxed  7  cents  a  pound,  unwash(>d.  and  19  cents  scoured. 
But  rebates  make  the  carpet  wools  i)nv('ticall\  free.     The  Smoot 
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Bill,  -which  is  considerably  higher  than  Mr.  Hill's,  tho  loAver  than 
the  present  law,  is  not  j-et  complete,  and  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate.  The  present  law  has  three  classifi- 
cations in  ad  valorems.  The  following  table  shows  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  law,  the  Underwood,  or  Democratic 
measure,  and  the  Hill  Bill,  namely: 

Present  Law                Hill  Underwood 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

First-class  wool 57 .89  37 .  88  20 

Second-class  wool 57 .  86  34  7 1  20 

Third-class  wool 42.41  Free  20 

Coming  to  the  Tariff  Board's  cotton  report,  we  find  many 
papers  indorsing  the  President's  opinion  that  it  warrants  a  de- 
cided reduction  of  the  present  duties  on  cotton  goods.  President, 
Senate,  and  House  are  urged  to  do  their  part  in  bringing  about 
an  early  revision  of  Schedule  I.  Voicing  this  demand  are  heard 
dailies  of  such  different  types  as  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  Journal  of  Commerce  (Ind.),  and  World 
(Dem.),  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  Baltimore  Sidi  (Ind.),  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  and 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  and  Providence  Journal  (Ind.).  The  Presi- 
dent states  in  his  message  accompanj-ing  the  report  that  it 
."shows  the  difficulty  of  stating  in  general  terms  difference  in 
costs  of  production  for  a  great  variety  of  cotton-manufactures." 
That  is,  as  several  editors  interpret  it,  conditions  of  manufac- 
turing change  so  frequently  and  vary  so  markedly  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  that  no  Tariff  Board  can  find  any  fair  basis 
of  comparison  between  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  produc- 
tion. Thus  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  sees  the  Presi- 
dent's pet  Tariff  Board  furnishing  an  argument  against  his 
favorite  tariff  theory.     We  read: 

"The  new  tiling  in  connection  with  this  fact  is  that  it  is  re- 
stated by  a  Republican  President,  who  was  led  by  the  new 
theory  of  his  party  to  begin  a  will-o'-the-wisp  chase  for  'a  rea- 
sonable protection  adjusted  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.'  Serious  students  of  tariff  economics 
have  long  since  abandoned  as  fruitless  a  quest  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprizing  to  note  that  public  sen- 
timent is  crystallizing  around  something  more  tangible  in  tariff 
reduction  than  'comparisons  of  costs  which  are  eternally 
changing.'  " 

An  important  finding  of  the  Board,  strongly  emphasized  by 
Mr.  Taft,  is  that  certain  important  lines  of  cotton  goods  are 
made  and  sold  as  cheaply  here  as  abroad,  but  that  the  retail 
price  is  higher.  Hence,  as  the  New  York  Commercial  notes, 
"if  the  system  of  distribution  and  not  the  manufacturers'  price 
for  goods  is  responsible  for  the  higher  cost  to  the  consumer  here 
as  compared  with  retail  prices  abroad,  no  change  in  the  tariff 
"w-iU  affect  the  cost  of  such  cloths  or  the  cost  of  living."  And 
the  New  York  Sun  argues  from  this  that  the  tariff  rate  is  prac- 
tically a  negligible  quantity  in  the  American  manufacturer's 
profits,  and  in  "the  price  of  such  cotton  goods  as  are  bought 
and  worn  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." On  the  other  hand,  several  Democratic  papers  point 
out  that  these  very  facts  show  conclusively  that  our  cotton- 
manufacturers  no  longer  need  protection.  The  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  ProAidence  Journal  (Ind.)  are  especially 
imprest  by  the  statement  that  the  labor  costs  in  this  country 
are  in  large  part  less  than  in  England,  "the  principal  competing 
country."     So  the  Philadelphia  Record  concludes: 

"Like  the  report  on  wool,  this  cotton  report  refutes  the  claims 
of  the  r^rotectionists,  and  confirms,  substantially,  the  position 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Democrats  generally." 

We  give  in  synopsis  the  President's  summary  of  the  Board's 
principal  conclusions: 

There  are  three  main  branches  of  cotton-manufacture,  says 
the  PVesident:  spinning,  weaAing,  and  finishing.  The  cost  of 
spinning  cotton  yarn  is  greater  here  than  in  P^ngland,  but  the 
present  duty  on  these  yarns  is  two  or  three  times  in  excess  of 
the  difference  in  the  ccot  of  production.     The  difference  in  the 


cost  of  wea^ang  varies.  In  the  cost  of  many  cloths  of  plain 
weave  the  American  cost,  including  labor,  seems  to  be  lower 
than  that  abroad.  This  conclusion  is  substantiated  by  the  fact 
that  the  American  manufacturer  sells  these  goods  at  prices  as 
low  as  those  charged  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  his  own 
country.  In  the  cost  of  fancy  fabrics  and  the  more  complicated 
weaves  the  cost  is  higher  in  this  country,  but  even  on  such  fab- 
rics the  present  duties  are  in  excess  of  the  cost  difference.  The 
cost  of  finishing  is  about  the  same  here  as  in  England,  but, 
again,  the  duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  are  in  excess  of  the 
difference  in  cost. 

In  few  cases  is  the  mill  price  of  cotton  goods  in  this  coun- 
try increased  by  the  full  amount  of  the  i\\iiy.  Nevertheless, 
the  prices  paid  by  the  consumers  here  are  higher  because  of  a 
system  of  production  entailing  a  very  wide  margin  between  the 
manufacturer's  price  and  the  retail  price.  This  is  due  in  part 
both  to  the  higher  cost  of  distribution  and  to  certain  selling 
practises  in  the  cotton-trade.  Finally,  "under  the  existing 
system  of  distribution  a  slight  reduction  of  duties  would  in 
some  cases  materially  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer,  while 
in  other  cases  a  large  reduction  of  the  duties  would  not  change 
the  price  to  the  American  consumer  at  all." 

The  President's  further  recommendation,  that  Congress  vote 
funds  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Tariff  Board  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  fiscal  year,  is  approved  by  his  party  papers  and  by  the 
Republicans  in  Congress.  But  the  Democratic  press,  for  the 
most  part,  are  inclined  to  stand  with  Chairman  Underwood  in 
his  reported  intention  not  to  continue  the  appropriation  for 
this  work. 


THE  BROKEN-RAIL  ROUTE  TO  ETERNITY 

RESPONSIBILITY  for  the  startling  increase  in  rail- 
breakage  on  American  railroads  is  bandied  back  and 
-  forth  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  rail- 
manufacturers  while  the  traveling  public  take  the  consequences. 
As  the  Chicago  Journal  remarks,  "whoever  may  be  at  fault,  it 
is  intolerable  that  the  public  should  pay  the  penalty  in  life  and 
limb."  In  the  last  decade,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there  have  been  2,059  de- 
railments caused  by  broken  rails,  and  the  human  toll  has  been 
106  persons  killed  and  4,112  injured.  We  read  further  that 
while  the  accidents  due  to  this  cause  numbered  only  78  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  the  record  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1911  was  249.  Since  the  1st  of  January  this  year  eleven  fast 
trains  have  been  wrecked,  and  in  most  of  the  cases,  according  to 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  the  accident  was  traced  to  "a  defective 
rail  or  some  other  fault  of  the  track."  And  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  says: 

"These  figures  might  have  been  much  larger  had  it  not  been 
for  the  increasing  use  of  steel  ears.  But  they  are  large  enough 
to  show  that  railway  men  and  manufacturers  of  rails  have  a 
big  and  vitally  important  problem  on  their  hands  to  provide 
rails  that  will  meet  modern  requirements  and  will  not  often  be 
found  fatally  defective 

"The  fact  that  the  railway-trains  of  to-day  are  heavier  than 
those  of  ten  years  ago  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  these  figures,  for 
on  most  roads  the  weight  of  the  rails  has  kept  pace  with  the 
woiglit  of  the  trains,  the  heavier  rails  having  been  generally 
substituted." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  inquiry  into  the  wreck  at 
Manchester,  N.  Y.,  last  August  resulted  in  an  official  report 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  "there  must 
be  a  limit  in  the  combination  of  hard-steel  rails  and  high- 
wheel  pressure  beyond  which  it  is  unsafe  to  go."  Later,  Presi- 
dent James  A.  Farrell  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
told  the  Stanley  Steel  Investigating  Committee  that  the  rail- 
roads, putting  economy  before  safety,  demand  rails  with  a  high 
percentage  of  carbon,  the  result  being  a  hard  but  brittle  rail — 
"unquestionably,  in  my  judgment,  an  unsafe  grade  of  steel  in 
view  of  the  severe  conditions  of  service."  The  railroad  compa- 
nies, on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  of  late  the  steel  companies 
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SPLITTING    UP    THE    COUNTRY. 

— Brewerton  in  the  Atlanta  Journal. 


THE    TALL    MAN. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


THE    DEMOCRATIC   SITUATION. 


have  been  turning  out  rails  not  up  to  specifications.  "All  the 
roads  have  found  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  the  quality 
of  rails  has  been  deteriorating,"  says  Vice-President  Nichols  of 
the  Great  Northern,  and  James  J.  Hill  was  recently  quoted  as 
saying : 

"Most  mills  turn  out  too  large  a  number  of  rails  in  a  given 
time.  We  are  still  using  some  Krupp  rails  made  in  Germany 
twenty-two  years  ago,  and  they  are  in  better  condition  than 
most  American  rails  bought  in  recent  years." 

Other  criticisms  from  railroad  sources  are  thus  summarized 
by  the  Philadelphia  Record: 

"The  steel  companies  are  trying  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Their  men  are  paid  by  tonnage,  and  seek  to  turn  out 
the  greatest  possible  amount  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
charged  that  the  rails  are  run  through  the  mills  at  too  high  a 
temperature,  which  favors  crystallization;  that  not  enough  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  bloom,  containing  'pipes'  and  other  defects, 
is  cut  off,  and  that  while  some  defects  can  not  be  detected  by 
inspection,  others  can  be,  but  are  not  because  the  inspection  is 
done  by  men  who  are  not  qualified,  and  who  are  chiefiy  interested 
in  getting  as  big  a  tonnage  as  possible  in  twenty-four  hours." 

At  a  recent  conference  of  railroad-managers  and  mill  represen- 
tatives both  sides,  while  shifting  the  responsibility,  frankly 
recognized  the  danger  of  present  conditions.  Meanwhile  the 
people  are  demanding  through  the  press  that,  whatever  the 
cause,  a  remedy  be  promptly  foimd  and  applied. 

The  whole  trouble,  suggests  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  unpropitious  busine.ss  conditions  of  the 
past  few  years  have  forced  the  railroads  to  economize  in  main- 
tenance and  replacement  work.     To  quote: 

"To  avoid  acci(l(>nts,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  use  rails  of 
good  quality  but  also  to  replace  them  as  often  and  as  largely 
as  the  severity  of  the  wear  and  tear  requires.  Hence,  avoidance 
of  accidents  depends  as  much  iii)on  the  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment work  of  the  rails  thciiisclves  as  it  (l()(>s  upon  the  (piaiity  of 
product  turned  out  by  the  steel-manufacturers 

"It  may  therefore  be  quite  significant  that  during  lh<;  past 
three  years  rail  replacem(>nts  have  amounted  to  only  about  .seven 
and  oiic-lialf  tons  of  rails  per  inillioii  tons  of  freight  carried  ono 
mile,  whereas  during  the  i)n^vious  live  years  about  twelve  tons 
of  rails  were  placed  p(T  million  ton-miles  of  traffic.  Let  us  ob- 
serve, however,  that   this  slump  in  the  amount  of  replacement 


work  done  is  not  a  new  experience,  for  in  previous  times  of  poor 
earnings  the  same  thing  has  occurred. 

"What  we  evidently  need  is  more  prosperity  for  the  roads  and 
the  replacement  of  more  old  rails  by  new  ones." 


THE  NEW   LABOR   MOVEMENT 

THE  TEXTILE-MILL  STRIKES  at  La\\Tenee,  Lowell, 
and  other  Massachusetts  towns  and  at  Passaic,  N.  J., 
are  drawing  general  attention  in  this  country  to  the  rise 
of  a  new  labor-movement  of  international  scope.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  represented  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
who  directed  the  Lawrence  strike  with  success,  while  in  England 
it  is  called  Syndicalism,  and  has  shown  its  strength  and  purposes 
in  the  great  coal  war  there.  Its  principal  aim,  says  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  is  to  disregard  political  methods,  such  as 
the  Socialists  of  Germany  and  the  laborites  of  Great  Britain 
employ,  and  get  control  of  the  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution by  uncompromising  warfare  in  the  economic  realm. 
It  hopes,  we  are  told,  to  overtlirow  the  wage-system,  and  its 
weapon  is  the  general  strike.  The  Chicago  paper,  as  well  as 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  New  York  Commercial  (Com.), 
the  Rochester  PoRt-E.xpress  (Rep.),  and  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (Boston),  look  upon  Syndicalism  as  a  new  manifestation 
of  Socialism;  but  an  altogether  different  view  is  taken  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  which  remarks  that  "at  the 
present  moment,  the  most  interesting  feature  about  Syndicalism 
is  that  it  constitutes  a  menace,  not  to  society,  but  to  the  Socialist 
party,"  for  it  would  brush  aside  all  efforts  to  settle  the  so-called 
class  differences  by  peaceful  methods,  and  would  by  "direct 
action"  force  the  other  side  to  yield  without  governmental 
interference.  A  monograph  entitled  "The  Labor  Movement 
in  France,"  written  by  Louis  Levine  and  recently  published 
in  this  country  by  the  (\)lumbia  University  Department  of 
Political  Science,  is  used  as  a  text  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
in  explaining  what  Syndicalism  really  is.    This  paper  .says  in  part : 

"  In  theory  it  holds  that  the  i)resence  of  Socialist  or  trade-union 
representatives  in  Parliament  is  u.seless,  or  worse  than  useless. 
It  is  not  only  that  individual  representatives  of  tht>  working-class 
have  yielded   to  the  seductions  of  i)()litic;il   power  and  proved 
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false  to  their  class,  as  in  the  ease  of  Messrs.  Millerand,  Briand, 
and  Viviani.  The  parliamentafy  system  in  itself  is  regarded  as 
conducive  to  the  sacrifiee  of  principles,  the  encouragement  of 
petty  intrigue,  the  fostering  of  the  spirit  of  cowardly  conciliation, 
and  thus  to  the  weakening  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  among  the 
workingmen. 

"Aloreover,  parliament arianism  leads  to  the  domination  of 
the  working-classes  bj-  non- workingmen.  It  is  the  'intellectuals' 
who  get  themselves  elected  to  Parliament;  and  such  men,  with 
all  the  good  vn\l  in  the  world,  can  not  really  enter  into  the 
feelings  and  the  aspirations  of  the  working-class.  The  'intellec- 
tuals' are  necessarily  inclined  to  take  a  philosophic  view  of  the 
'war  between  the  classes.'  They  are  content  to  make  gradual 
progress.  They  accept  reforms.  But  it  is  all  very  well  for  such 
intellectual  leaders,  who  have  seldom  worked  with  their  hands, 
to  preach  patience  and  evolution.  They  can  not  understand 
the  real  workingman's  passionate  yearning  for  liberation,  to  be 
obtained  in  his  own  day  and  by  anj'  means. 

"  Syndicalism,  therefore,  rejects  the  idea  of  capturing  the 
bourgeois  state  by  legislative  methods.  It  rejects  palliatives 
and  reforms  because  they  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  is  one  of  irreconcilable  class  warfare.  Because  the 
state  is  always  bound  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  propertied 
classes  and  the  '  intellectuals,'  Syndicalism  declares  war  against 
the  state.  It  finds  in  the  workingmen's  organizations  the  only 
efficient  agent  for  overturning  society.  It  regards  the  general 
strike  as  the  lever  that  will  accomplish  the  overthrow." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call  resents  a  charge  made  by  The 
Tribune,  that  the  object  of  the  Syndicalist  strikes  is  to  enforce 
the  principle  that  "the  state  or  society  or  somebody  owes 
every  man  a  living,"  and  defends  the  new  movement  by  saying 
that  it  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  class  struggle,  supprest, 
ignored,  or  sidetracked  in  one  way,  will  manifest  itself  in  another, 
and  usually  more  threatening,  form.  The  Socialist  paper  says 
of  the  situation  in  general: 

"What  the  capitalist  politician  fails  to  understand  is  that  we 
are  living  in  a  period  of  social  revolution,  and  that  his  sitting 
upon  the  political  safety-valve  simply  invites  an  explosion  of 
the  pent-up  social  forces  in  the  capitalist  boiler." 

The  "I.  W.  W."  has  antagonized  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  all  along  the  line.  At  Lawrence  the  two  organizations 
were  rivals  for  the  control  of  the  strike.     Commenting  on  that 


strike.  The  Federationist,  edited  by  Samuel  Gompers,  president 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  quotes  Dr.  Walter  E.  Weyl  as  saying  in  The 
Outlook: 

"Between  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  there  is  an  antagonism  more  irrecon- 
cilable than  that  between  mill-owners  and  textile- workers." 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two  organizations,  we  are 
told,  is  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  believes  in  seeking  relief  for  work- 
ingmen tlu-ough  legislation,  while  the  I.  W.  W.  would  resort 
to  more  "direct"  methods.  This  new  labor-movement  here 
and  abroad  opposes  the  old  one  because  of  what  The  Call  char- 
acterizes as  "pettifogging  reform  methods,"  and  an  "implicit 
faith  in  its  ability  to  play  the  game  of  'politics'  with  the  most 
astute  political  tricksters  of  the  capitalist  parties." 

"Fanatical  and  Impracticable,  a  dream  of  unreasonable  and 
illogical  men,"  is  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion's  characteriza- 
tion of  Syndicalism.  The  movement  spells  anarchy,  according  to 
this  labor  organ,  and  "bodes  no  good  for  the  world's  great  mass 
of  workers."    To  quote  further: 

"In  the  United  States  the  principal  exponents  of  this  doctrine 
believe  that  they  are  the  fearless  advocates  of  a  doctrine  that 
is  to  emancipate  the  world  from  its  thralldom  in  one  fell  swoop. 
They  believe,  or  at  any  rate  preach,  that  those  men  and  women 
who  advocate  trade-unionism  are  a  pack  of  cowards  or  mental 
incompetents,  incapable  of  producing  good  results.  They 
believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  the  Socialist  who  does  not 
spit  out  great  tongues  of  flame  at  every  breath  is  also  in  the 
same  category 

"Those  mostly  responsible  for  the  growth  of  Syndicalism 
are  the  unreasonable,  grasping,  greedy  employers  of  labor,  who 
are  just  as  anarchistic  in  their  dispositions  as  are  the  Syndicalists. 
With  them  anarchy  is  all  right  as  long  as  they  hold  the  upper 
hand.  They  believe  in  law  and  order  only  when  such  law  and 
order  help  them  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes. 
They  are  toy  far  a  less  desirable  class  than  are  the  Syndicalists, 
less  desirable  because  they  are  responsible  for  the  existence  and 
growth  of  the  latter. 

"If  this  Clovernment  is  to  go  on  and  accomplish  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  instituted,  it  must  bi'ing  about  such  an  equitable 
condition  of  affairs  as  will  in  an  orderly  and  sensible  manner 
rid  us  of  both  of  these  elements." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


It  is  easy  for  some  politicians  to  mistake  the  call  of  the  wild  for  the  call 
of  the  people. — Boston  Transcript. 

Teddy  should  have  told  Taft  four  years  ago  that  he  was  only  lending  it 
to  him. — Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union. 

There  is  a  play  in  New  York  called  "The  Truth  Wagon."  It  must 
come  under  the  head  of  slightly  used  vehicles. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Senator  Lori.mer  voted  against  the  peace  treaties.  Evidently  he  is 
determined  that  if  he  can't  have  peace  nobody  else  shall. — Cleveland  Leader. 

A  Frenchman  claims  to  have  found  a  way  to  turn  iron  into  gold.  A 
Scot  who  lives  in  America  found  out  how  to  do  that  long  ago. — Boston 
Advertiser. 

Underwood,  in  removing  the  duty  on  sugar,  is  certainly  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  the  candy  kid  if  he  doesn't  become  the  candidate. — Brockton 
Times. 

With  all  due  respect  to  railroad-managers,  making  car-windows  larger 
for  people  in  wrecks  to  crawl  through  will  not  meet  the  issue  of  breaking 
rails. — New  York  World. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wants  to  know  what  a  Progressive  is.  Well,  a  Pro- 
gressive in  politics  is  a  man  who  calls  for  a  new  deck  when  the  cards  stop 
rimning  his  way. — Trenton  State  Gazette. 

It  is  stated  that  Madero  expended  $7,000,000  in  carrying  on  the  revo- 
lution through  which  he  became  Presidentlof  Mexico.  It  is  doubtful  if  he 
thinks  now  that  he  got  the  worth  of  his  money. — Seattle  Post- Intelligencer. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  mentioned  no  names  in  his  latest  reference  to  the 
good  trusts,  but  we  thought  we  detected  a  faint  blush  of  modesty  on  the 
damask  cheek  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. — Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal. 

Mexico  having  received  a  "square  deal"  in  the  prohibition  of  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  across  the  border  for  the  use  of  revolutionists,  a  return  of 
courtesies  should  prevent  the  dispatch  of  bullets  across  the  border  in  this 
direction. — New  York  World. 


Roosevelt  will  not  get  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  this  year. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Dime-novel  circulation  vastly  decreased ;  daily  papers  probably  suffice. 

—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  bonnet  being  in 
the  ring! — Dayton  Journal. 

Let  her  who  is  without  votes  cast  the  first  stone.  (Prom  the  proverbs 
of  Pankhurst.) — Columbia  Stale. 

It  Is  the  Taft  opinion  that  a  dog  running  without  a  third-term  license 
ought  to  be  kicked  around. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

If  Colonel  Harvey  has  any  choice  for  Vice-President  ho  is  wisely  refrain- 
ing from  making  it  known. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

By  court(!sy  of  Central  Americans,  all  revolutions  have  been  suspended 
during  Secretary  Knox's  visit. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Maryland  suffragettes  will  celebrate  their  defeat  by  giving  a  baby 
show.     Is  this  to  bo  a  loan  exhibition? — Dayton  Journal. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  "had  no  desire  to  run,"  but  from  the  way  Taft 
is  going  it  looks  as  if  he  will  have  to. — Southern  Lumberman. 

A  CONSERVATIVE  is  a  man  who  will  not  look  at  the  new  moon,  out  of 
respect  for  that  ancient  institution,  the  old  one. — La  Follette's  Weekly. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  may  yet  take  the  position  that  if  we  do  not  give 
him  the  nomination,  he  will  take  his  canal  away  from  us. — St.  Louis  Times. 

Stockholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  subsidiaries  ought  to  put  up  some- 
thing hand.some  for  Attorney-General  Wickersham  on  his  retirement  from 
office. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  JUVENILE  editor  in  Chicago  has  offered  President  Taft  .$2. .50  to  write 
a  golf  story  for  his  magazine.  Perhaps  the  youngster's  appraisal  of  the 
President's  value  as  a  writer  was  influenced  by  the  Senate's  action  in  prac- 
tically rewriting  two  of  Mr.  Taft's  treaty  contributions. — New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


BRITAIN'S  CHALLENGE  TO  GERMANY 


No  SUCH  OLIVE-BRANCH  has  astonished  the  press  of 
Europe  in  many  years  as  the  one  held  out  by  Britain's 
First  Ijord  of  the  Admiralty  a  few  days  ago  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Germany.  England  started  the  dreadnought  craze;  now 
England  signals  a  halt.  The  British  press,  without  regard  to 
party,  approve  the  plan,  and  there  are  indications  that  Germany 
-will  indorse  it.  What  Mr.  Churchill  proposed,  in  laying  the 
naval  estimates  before  Parliament,  was  an  acceleration  or  retarda- 
tion of  British  naval  construction  to  correspond  with  Germany's, 
always,  however,  keeping  60  per  cent,  ahead.  Thus,  if  Germany 
should  decide  to  take  a  holiday 
next  year,  and  lay  down  no  new 
dreadnoughts,  England  would  do 
the  same,  and  so  Germany  would 
not  only  save  some  $30,000,000, 
but  her  action  would  automat- 
ically \\npe  out  no  fewer  than 
five  British  super-dreadnoughts, 
which  would  be  more  than  Ger- 
many could  hope  to  do  in  actual 
warfare.     He  continued: 

"The  Germans  are  a  people 
of  robust  minds,  whose  strong, 
masculine  good  sense  and  high 
courage  do  not  recoil  from  and 
are  not  offended  by  plain, 
blunt  statements  of  fact,  if  they 
are  exprest  with  courtesy  and 
sincerity 

"  This  is  our  position — that  the 
Germans  will  not  be  gainers  in 
naval  power  by  any  increases 
they  may  make,  and  will  not  be 
losers  from  the  basis  I  have  laid 
down  by  any  diminutions.  Here 
is  a  perfectly  plain  plan  and  ar- 
rangement by  which,  without 
diplomatic  negotiations,  without 
bargaining,  without  the  slightest 
restriction  of  the  sovereign  free- 
dom of  either  Power,  this  keen  and  costly  naval  rivalry  can  at 
any  time  be  abated." 

In  reply  to  this  the  German  naval  estimates,  presented  to 
the  Reichstag  a  few  days  later,  provide  for  laying  down  only 
two  new  dreadnoughts  a  year  for  the  next  five  years,  instead  of 
the  three  previously  planned. 

When  Baron  von  Borck  wrote  for  Blackwood's  his  account 
of  our  Civil  War,  he  compared  the  Federals  and  Confederates 
to  two  maniacs  playing  at  chess,  ignorant  of  the  game,  but  carry- 
ing it  on  by  fiercely  making  random  moves,  which  gained  and 
lost  them  nothing — except  the  exertion  of  a  certain  useless  ex- 
penditure of  energj'  and  time.  In  their  dreadnought  rivalry 
England  and  Germany  are  pictured  by  some  as  playing  the  same 
sort  of  game,  and  we  read  in  The  Conlemporary  Review  (London) 
that  as  England  is  to  blame  for  it,  England  should  now  put  a  stop 
to  it.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  writing  in  this  journal,  speaks  out  of  a 
full  and  comphste  knowledge  of  the  subject  when  he  says  that 
England  must  lead  Germany  in  the  right  way  by  first  taking 
it  herself,  for: 

"A  big  reduction  of  our  naval  estimates  would  probably 
be  at  least  as  contagious  as  our  incomprehensible  blunder  in 
starting  tiie  dreadnought  mania." 

Mr.  Churcliill's  bold  policy,  with  its  implied  motive  of  con- 
ciliation and  partial  diminution  of  armament,  meets  with  the 
approbation  of  the  whole  London  press,  which  on  such  subjects 


GERM.INY   AND    ENGLAND. 

Both — "We  can  never  clasp  hands  till  we  drop  these  burdens." 

— A  msterdammer 


drop  party  feelings  and  unite  in  the  proud  chorus  that  "Bri- 
tannia Rules  the  Waves."  The  Conservative  and  aristocratic 
Morning  Post  speaks  of  the  plan  \vith  warm  approval,  and  we  read 
in  the  London  Times: 

"Mr.  Churchill's  speech  will  do  much  to  raise  him  in  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen.  We  do  not  hesitate,  for  our  part, 
to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  expositions,  perhaps,  indeed, 
the  best  exposition,  of  naval  policy  which  has  been  made  since 
Lord  George  Hamilton's  famous  statement  in  1889.  It  was 
not  only  vigorous  and  clear,  but  the  policy  which  it  disclosed 
is  firm,  intelligent,  and  statesmanlike. 

"Mr.  Churchill  stated  frankly 
that  our  naval  policy  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  mainly  determined 
by  that  of  Germany,  but  in  doing 
this  he  only  put  into  plain  but 
perfectly  courteous  and  friendly 
words  what  all  the  world  knows 
to  be  the  truth.  We  have  too 
good  an  opinion  of  Germany  to 
fancy  that  she  cares  whether 
British  Ministers  refer  to  her  by 
name  or  by  clumsy  circumlocu- 
tions which  can  not  deceive 
anybody. 

"Nothing,  as  he  truly  said,  is 
to  be  gained  by  using  indirect 
modes  of  expression.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  both  nations  should  un- 
derstand, without  ill  temper  or 
disguise,  the  conditions  in  which 
naval  competition  between  them 
must  be  carried  on  within  the 
next  few  years." 


The  Pan-Germanists  of  Berlin 
think  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  try- 
ing to  corner  Germany  and  gain 
an  advantage  over  her  by  a 
trick.  The  "Naval  Law"  of 
Germany  provides  that  two 
dreadnoughts  per  annum  shall  be 
built  between  1912  and  1918,  and 
the  great  German  naval  authority.  Baron  von  Reventlow,  writes 
in  the  Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung  (Berlin)  as  follows: 


"England,  as  is  evident  from  the  speech  of  her  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  hopes  by  the  promises  she  holds  out  to  force 
us  not  to  repudiate  our  'Naval  Law' — she  knows  the  impos- 
sibility of  that — but  to  let  it  gradually  sink  into  abeyance. 
England's  hopes  rely  on  the  socialistic  character  of  our  Reichstag 
and  she  feels  sure  that  after  building  two  dreadnoughts  a  year 
up  to  1917,  we  will  never  again  return  to  an  estimate  of  three. 
But,  really,  the  more  our  colonial  empire  grows,  the  more  need 
we  have  of  a  strong  navy.  Yet  if  England  pledges  herself  not  to 
lay  the  keels  of  more  than  three  dreadnoughts  in  the  coming 
year,  we  shall  be  able  to  feel  content  with  building  two  a  year,  or 
at  least  five  in  two  years." 

But  Captain  Persius,  of  the  German  Navj%  writes  in  a  more 
fierce  and  hectoring  mood.  We  quote  from  his  Falstalfian 
article  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt: 

"In  England  hysterical  panics,  one  after  another,  succeed 
to  paltry  rodomontades.  These  betray  a  desire  sometimes  to 
intimidate,  sometimes  to  cajole,  us  into  stopping  the  increase  of 
our  fieet.    But  Germany  is  to  be  neither  intimidated  nor  cajoled." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  remarks  coldly  that  Britain  and  Ger- 
many must  each  decide  naval  questions  according  to  its  own 
interests,  and  adds: 

"Last  summer's  events  convinced  our  j)eople  that  we  sliall 
luive  the  best  guaranty  of  p«'iu'e  when  we  are  so  strong  that  war 
against  Germany  will  be  a  life-or-death  hazard  for  any  enemy." 
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UNCLE  SAM  ON  THE   ROAD 

UNCLE  SAM  is  making  "a  business  tour"  in  Latin 
America,  declares  the  Recue  Diplomatique  (Paris).  His 
drummer  is  Mr.  Knox,  we  are  told,  and  the  Pan- 
Americanism  of  Washington  means  the  absorption  of  South,  or 
at  least  of  Central  America.  The  organ  we  are  citing  is  read  in 
all  the  legations,  and  is  really  supposed  to  be  of  great,  if  not 
inspired,  authority.  It  echoes  in  a  fiery 
manner  the  general  tone  of  foreign  opin- 
ions. The  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  caused  a  flutter  in  manj'  dove-cotes. 
French  papers  are  beginning  to  talk 
about  the  French  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  English  Government  is 
proposing  to  establish  a  strong  naval 
center  and  coaling-station  at  Jamaica. 
The  writer,  who  does  not  put  his  name 
to  the  article  from  which  we  quote,  evi- 
dently believes  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  "a  barefaced  policy  of 
grab,"  quite  forgetful  of  our  disinter- 
ested treatment  of  Cuba.  What  can 
we  think  of  the  following? 

"America  for  the  Americans — that  is 
to  say,  the  whole  of  the  continent,  North 
and  South,  is  to  be  in  the  ambitious  and 
greedy  hands  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  genuiue  but  unexpected  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ^lonroe  Doctrine  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  new  policy  of  the 
Government  at  Washington.  New?  Is 
it  even  new?  Consider  now,  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment has  dreamed  of  a  vast  tariff- 
union  to  include  the  nations  of  the  two 
Americas.  James  G.  Blaine  took  the 
initiative  in  convoking  the  first  Pan- 
American  Conference  in  1889.  But 
the    Spanish    republics    rejected    with 

disdain  the  Yank(!e  proposals;  the  efforts  of  Blaine  ended 
merely  in  the  creation  of  an  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  which  is  of  no  significance  whatever." 

This  WT-iter  gives  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John  Barrett 
and  Secretary  Root  in  the  same  direction,  and  avers  that  all 


these   attempts   ended   in   smoke, 
following  answer: 


And    why?     He  gives   the 


Copyri^'lit*  ti  liy  the  International  Npws  Service,  New  YmU. 
MU.    KNOX    AS    AN    -WIATOR. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  is  liere  seen  going  ashore  at 
Acajutla,  Salvador,  from  the  cruiser  Maryland  in  a 
landing-chair  swung  by  a  cable  above  the  surf. 


"The  fine  words  of  Washington's  'drummer'  were  unfor- 
tunately discredited  by  the  acts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. These  acts  included  the  second  occupation  of  Cuba, 
the  difficulties  which  the  United  States  had  with  Colombia,  the 
military  demonstrations  on  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  and  the 
troubles  of  Honduras.  It  was  then  that  all  the  Latin  republics 
vied  with  eacli  other  in  denouncing  the  United  States  as  the 

unscrupulous  grab-all,  the  faithless  con- 
queror of  the  Western  world.  It  is  there- 
fore a  rough  task  that  Mr.  Knox  has 
undertaken  in  airing,  with  all  the  im- 
pudence of  an  American  statesman,  his 
dollar  diplomacy.  .  .  .  Will  he  be  able 
to  stem  a  current  which  runs  so  strong- 
\y  against  the  United  States?  It  is  very 
doubtful.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  has  never  ceased 
to  rouse  distrust  and  alarm  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Yankee  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  evident  to  every 
one  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  for 
the  two  Americas  to  reach  that  settled 
stability  of  fortune  which  we  find  in 
Europe,  and  none  can  be  duped  by  the 
offers  of  financial  reorganization  made 
to  improvident  nations.  Such  offers  are 
mere  blinds  and  mean  efforts  at  finan- 
cial absorption,  as  the  first  step  toward 
the  territorial  absorption  of  such  nations. 
There  are  many  well-known  precedents 
to  remind  us  how  well-founded  are  these 
apprehensions." 

Mr.  Knox,  declares  this  ■writer,  has 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  urging 
the  blessings  which  a  Pan-American 
union  would  bring.  His  main  argument 
is  that^he  people  of  the  New  World  are 
united  by  a  solidarity  that  is  geograph- 
ical as  well  as  political.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  article  is  as  follows: 


"But  Uncle  Sam  is  too  well  known  to  delude  any  one.  Some 
minds  persist  in  being  deluded,  in  spite  of  the  policy  he  pursues. 
This  policy  really  is  a  menace  not  only  to  the  interests  of  Europe 
in  South  America,  but  even  more  to  the  very  independence  of 
which  those  nations  have  ever  been  proud  and  jealous,  because 
they  have  bought  their  liberty  with  their  blood." 


THE    KISS    THAT   MISSED 

Germania — "No,  no,  sir!     Anyway,  not  yet." 

—Ulk  (Berlin* 
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IN   THE    CAFfi    INTERNATIONAL. 

Johnnie's  flirtations  with  Germania  are  spoihng  the  good 
humor  of  Marianne. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) . 
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WHAT  COAL-MINING  COSTS 

WHILE  THE  MIND  of  the  public  in  Europe  and 
America  is  occupied  with  the  question  of  coal  strikes, 
several  thoughtful  men  are  trying  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  matter.  They  ask,  What  does  coal-mining  cost,  and 
who  gets  the  best  out  of  its  profits?  Mr.  Tom  Richardson,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Walbank,  F.C.A.,  have  recently  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "I*rofits  and 
Wages  in  the  British  Coal 
Trade."  Their  conclusion  is 
that  the  average  rate  of  divi- 
dends paid  by  joint-stock  col- 
liery companies  up  to  1910  has 
been  about  9J^  per  cent.  Wri- 
ting in  The  Daily  Mail  (London), 
Mr.  Charles  Duquid,  its  finan- 
cial editor,  asserts  that  these 
figures  are  absolutely  accurate, 
but  laments  that  no  method  has 
been  devised  for  meeting  "anj- 
reasonable  demand  of  the  men" 
employed;  and  "for  saving  to 
the  owners  and  to  the  men  that 
huge  amount  of  coal-trade  profit 
which  at  present  goes  into  the 
pocket  of  the  middleman." 

Sir  Hugh  Bell,  head  of  a  large 
coal-mining  concern,  sends  to 
the  London  Times  a  communica- 
tion in  which  he  gives  the  actual 
cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  to  those  who  bring  it  to  the  pit's  mouth. 
He  writes: 

"In  one  year  the  company  raised  1,124,289  tons  of  coal,  and 
received,  in  round  figures,  8s.  4d.  [$2]  a  ton  at  the  pit  mouth. 
The  price  realized  for  the  ton  of  coal  was  thus  lOOd.  [$2].  This 
was  disposed  of  in  the  following  way:  Paid  in  wages  to  men 
in  the  employment  of  the  company.  56d.  [$1.12];  for  salaries 
and  for  administrative  expenses  of  a  similar  character,  2d. 
[4  cts.];  for  royalty  rents,  43^d.  [9  cts.];  for  cottage  rents, 
stores,  rates  and  taxes,  railway  dues  on  goods  delivered  to  the 
colliery,  and  for  similar  expenses,  27  3^d.  [55  cts.];  total,  90d. 
[$1.80].  And  there  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors lOd.  [20  cts.]. 

"No  concern  can  safely  divide  more  than  between  one-half  and 


two-thirds  of  its  gross  profits.  That  is  to  say,  3d.  [6  cts.]  to  5d. 
[10  cts.]  out  of  the  above  profits  must  be  reserved  for  redemption 
of  capital  and  other  similar  expenses,  which  have  to  be  met 
if  a  colliery  undertaking  is  to  be  maintained  as  a  dividend- 
paying  concern.  There  remains,  therefore,  something  between 
5d.  [10  cts.]  and  7d.  [14  cts.]  cash." 

The  highest  price  for  mining-labor  in  Europe  is  paid  by  the 
W^elsh  companies,  whose  operatives  are  now  striking,  tho  their 
wages  excel   anything  paid   by  French,   Belgian,   and   German 

companies.  Such  is  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  head 
of  the  Cambrian  Coal  Combine, 
a  concern  Avith  over  ten  milUons 
capital.  Writing  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  he  says: 

"The  Avages  in  the  South 
Wales  coal-field  are  the  highest 
in  the  whole  of  the  Old  World. 
They  are  to-day  40  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  Avere  in  1897, 
showing  that  the  condition  of  the 
workmen  must  be  very  much 
better  than  it  was  half  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Nobody  will  contend 
that  the  cost  of  liA'ing  has  in- 
creased in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion  as  the  actual  earnings 
of  the  men." 


First  Club  Loafer — "  Yaas,  yer  know,  these  selfish  miner  John- 
nies don't  care  a  straw  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  so  long  as  they  can 
loaf  about  and  get  all  they  want." 

Second  Club  Lo.^fer — "You're  right  there,  Reggie.  Yer  know 
the  bounders  ought  to  be  made  to  work.  There  are  too  many  loafers 
about  already.     Let's  have  another  bottle!" 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 


To  add  to  the  expense  of  dig- 
ging coal  in  England  there  are 
the  royalties  which  landowners 
receive  from  mine  -  operators. 
According  to  Mr.  Harold  Cox, 
writing  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  these  royalties  amount 
annually  to  some  $30,000,000.  Of  this  source  of  revenue  the 
London  Morning  Chro7iicle  writes: 

"Mining  royalties  are  a  species  of  unearned  increment  for 
which,  at  the  present  scale,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said,  and 
it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  wages  should  have  some  call  upon 
this  huge  payment  to  landowners.  Royalties  were  mostly  fixt 
at  a  time  when  coal-getting  was  an  easier  matter,  and  when 
conditions  were  not  altogether  what  they  are  to-day.    It  is  time. 


THE 


.\N..L()-(JEHMAN     1  UIE.NU.SUIl'. 

"AH  sharp  points  of  conliicl   must  be  obliterated." 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

PKACE    PANORAMA. 


A    SLIOHT    MISTAKE. 

Peace   Dove   Haldane — "Tin-  telescopes  of  tho  world  are 
flxt  upon  mo.  "  — Ulk  (Berlin). 
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therefore,  for  a  revision  in  the  sj-stem,  so  that  some  of  the  extra 
charges  in\  olved  by  an  increase  in  wages  should  fall  upon  the 
£6.000,000  which  royalties  produce.  The  evidence  of  miners' 
representatives,  gi^"en  before  the  Commission,  agrees  that  a 
reduction  of  royalties  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  wages. 


ANY   PORT   IN   A    STORM. 

Mr.  Asquith  (who  expects  promotion  to  the  House  of 
1/Ords):  "I  wonder  if  I  can  reach  the  ruins  before  the  cloud 
bursts."  — Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle. 

As  the  landlords'  unearned  increment  from  the  coal-mines  has 
been  varied  for  the  benefit  of  lessees,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  same  should  not  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  wages 
of  tlie  men." 


1912,   "HOME  RULE  YEAR" 

THE  PROMISE  of  Mr.  Asquith  that  he  will  push  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  through  Parliament  immediately  after 
Easter  has  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Nationalists  to  an 
amazing  height,  and  the  Dublin  Freeman,  the  organ  of  Mr. 
Redmond  and  his  followers,  looks  upon  1912  as  Ireland's  Jubilee 
and  styles  it  "the  Home  Rule  Year."  Yet  this  paper  exhorts 
its  readers  to  stand  fast,  and  seems  to  feel  the  instability  of  the 
constituency  that  supports  it.  It  rebukes  Nationalists  for 
despondency  in  the  past,  and  reminds  them  that  in  spite  of  their 
despair  the  Land  Act  of  1909  was  passed,  and  while  under  Glad- 
stone the  House  of  Lords  blocked  Irish  plans  for  freedom,  the 
Parliament  Act  of  Mr.  Asquith  has  largely  crippled  the  peers, 
and  the  Upper  House  has  now  "struck  its  flag  and  accepted  its 
fate."  This  paper  rebukes  the  prophets  "  who  assure  the  people 
that  the  Home  Rule  BiU  can  not  pass,"  and  remarks: 

"The  prophecy  is  a  good  omen;  it  should  hearten  the  people 
mightily  if  they  needed  heartening.  Had  the  gloomy  astrologers 
told  us  mat  Home  Rule  wa^  assured,  then  we  might  have  mis- 
giving, then  disaster  might  be  expected.  The  forecasts  serve  one 
useful  purpose.  They  are  a  warning  to  the  people  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace,  a  signal  to  Nationalists 
to  close  their  ranks  and  make  ready  for  the  ordeal.  A  disciplined 
determination  is  demanded  from  them.  The  display  of  that 
discipline  and  determination  when  the  opportunity  offers  is 
certain  to  g  ve  an  immense  impetus  to  the  Home  Rule  policy, 
for  such  a  display  of  reason  and  strength  will  be  the  best  augury 
of  the  success  of  self-government.  The  Prime  Minister  appeals 
to  the  courage,  discipline,  and  devotion  of  the  Liberal  party; 
let  the  courage,  discipline,  and  devotion  of  the  Nationalists  of 
Ireland  be  at  the  command  of  the  Irish  leaders  in  the  battle  that 
lies  before  them." 

It  will,  in  fact,  be  Ireland's  own  fault,  we  are  told,  if  she  does 
not  get  Home  Rule.  Irish  faction  alone  will  enable  the  "Orange 
rowdies"  to  defeat  the  Nationalist  hopes.    To  quote  further: 

"If  the  Irish  people  are  determined  to  have  Home  Rule  this 
year — at  least  if  they  are  determined  that  substantial  progress 
must  be  made  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill  this  year — then  Home 
Rule  is  as  good  as  won.     This  St.  Patrick's  Day  the  lesson  we 


want  to  give  to  the  Irish  people  is  that  they  can  of  themselves 
achieve  self-government  for  Ireland,  and  that  unless  they  them- 
selves achieve  it,  nobody  else  will.  The  first  way  in  which  they 
should  show  their  determination  to  achieve  rule  is  by  squelching 
faction.  Faction  is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  self-government 
from  Ireland.  Faction  has  been  the  curse  of  this  country  time 
out  of  mind,  and  faction  may  continue  to  be  the  curse  of  this 
country  unless  the  Nationalists  determine  that  faction  must 
cease.  The  Irish  factionist  is  a  traitor  to  his  native  land,  and  he 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  anything  else.  He  may  be  a  clever 
man:  so  much  the  worse.  He  is  no  good  to  Ireland.  Therefore, 
without  asking  any  one's  pardon,  we  say  here  and  now — Down 
with  faction.  If  there  is  faction  in  Ireland  this  year  and  next 
the  Orange  gang  will  reap  the  benefit.  The  only  thing  that  can 
give  the  Orange  rowdies  a  chance  is  faction  in  the  Irish  National 
ranks." 

The  difficulties  besetting  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  are  clearly 
described  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Morgan  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
While  he  points  to  the  United  States  as  the  model  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  a  federal  government,  he  also  observes 
that  more  important  than  federal  courts  in  Ireland  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  would  be  the  continuation  in  activity  of  a 
federal  police.  This  is  a  question  the  Liberal  party  has  not 
faced,  and  yet  it  is  a  vital  one.  The  professor  declares  that  the 
peace  of  Ireland  must  be  in  charge  of  the  Imperial  authorities— 
a  thing  which  the  native  Irishman  will  not  like.  In  his  own 
words : 

"The  really  important  question  is  not  so  much  whether  we 
are  to  have  federal  courts  as  whether  we  are  to  retain  the 
police  in  federal  hands.  The  Liberal  Government  of  1893  never 
really  faced  this  question:  they  were  prepared  to  disband  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  substitute  local  police  under  local 
authorities.  It  was 
a  questionable  so- 
lution, because  it 
left  both  the  Irish 
Government  and 
the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment without 
any  central  force 
except  the  military 
at  their  disposal 
to  move  into  dis- 
affected districts 
when  the  local 
authorities  were 
either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  keep 
order.  It  seems 
obvious  that  there 
must  be  some 
statutory  body  of 
police  at  Dublin, 
like  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  in  Lon- 
don, paid  out  of 
the  National  Ex- 
chequer, and  un- 
der the  control  of 
the  central  Gov- 
ernment, and  con- 
sequently avail- 
able for  use  in  any 
part  of  the  coun- 
try. If  this  is  pro- 
vided for,  there 
need,  I  think,  be 
no  great  fear  of 
leaving  the  police 
in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  authorities. 
.  .  .  The  simplest 
and  least  conten- 
tious solution  would  be  to  retain  the  control  of  the  police 
in  Imperial  hands  for  a  fixt  period  of  years,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  Irish  judges  and 
sheriffs  in  office,  leaving  the  vacancies  as  they  occur  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  Irish  Executive.  This  would  be  the  line  of  least 
resistance."- 


IMPUDENCE ! 

Orange  Pigmies — "You  shan't  speak;  we  won't 
let  you  speak." 

Home  Rule — "What  an  irritating  lot  of  little 
bigots  you  are,  to  be  sure,  and  the  conceit  of  you 
too!"  — Dublin  Free/nan. 


MOVING  PICTURES  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


AN    UP-TO-DATE    COURSE    IN    NATURAL   SCIENCE 
At  the  Lyceum  in  Versailles,    Metamorphosis  of  the  locust  shown  with  the  cinematograph. 


THE  MOVING  PICTURE,  thinks  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
can  do  what  school-books  have  hitherto  failed  to  accom- 
plish: it  can  make  schools  interesting  for  the  children. 
The  easy  way  to  appeal  to  the  young  is  through  the  eye;  why 
take  the  harder  ways?  This  is  the  idea  lying  behind  the  experi- 
ment with  education  by  film  in  the  Orange  schools  which  is 
to  be  undertaken  un- 
der his  direction,  and 
which  is  explained  by 
him  at  some  length 
in  the  current  World 
To-Day.  Mr.  Edison 
says: 

' '  See  how  we  teach 
geography.  The 
teacher,  we  will  say, 
is  trying,  with  the  aid 
of  books,  to  give  cliil- 
dren  who  were  never 
outside  of  New  York 
City  some  idea  of  the 
great  continent  of  M- 
rica.  The  children 
are  told  that  there  are 
Kaffirs  in  South  Af- 
rica. There  may  be  a 
picture  or  two — small 
and  lifeless  things — 
to  show  how  the  Kaf- 
firs look. 

"But  when  all  is 
said  and  done  the 
children  do  not  know 
much  about  how  the 

Kaffirs  look  and  less  of  how  they  live.  And  when  the  child  has 
been  drudged  almost  to  death  to  memorize  the  'principal  prod- 
ucts' of  Africa,  the  lesson  is  ended." 

Mr.  Edison  is  going  to  try  to  teach  geography  in  a  very 
different  way.  "One  of  the  best  moving-picture  operators  in 
the  world"  is  now  in  Africa  w-ith  directions  from  the  great 
inventor  to  start  at  Cape  Town  and  "take  everything  between 
there  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nile."  Then,  in  due  time,  the  chil- 
dren will  see  not  only  Kaffirs  actually  at  work  and  at  play,  but 
the  biggest  beasts  of  the  jungl(\  the  velds,  tlie  rivers,  and  all 
the  wonders  of  Africa 
—  "do  you  believe 
many  children  will 
play  sick  while  these 
pictures  are  being 
run  off  ?" 

Not  only  geogra- 
phy, l)ul  almost  tlic 
whole  field  of  knowl- 
edge is  to  l)e  gone 
over,  and  moving  ])\c- 
tures  will  take  the 
place  of  most  books 
used  below  the  ninth 
grade.  To  quote  Mr. 
Edison's  own  words 
again: 

"I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  teach 
grammar  with  mov- 
ing pictures.  l)ut  I  c;in 
tcacli  reading,  \vi-i- 
ting,  spelling,  geogra- 
ph\'.  arithmetic,   and 


\|{KA.\OEME.\'l'  OK  FK().JECTIVE  A  I'l' A  1{  AI'U.S  AND  CINE.M  ATOtiHA  I'll 
In  the  Datural-history  classroom  ol'  the  Versailles  Lyceum. 


physiology.  I  can  even  teach  history  and  some  branches  of 
science  with  moving  pictures.  One  of  the  best  films  we  ever 
made  was  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  I  sent  men  to  the  scene  and 
reproduced  the  battle  as  nearly  as  I  could  as  it  occurred.  In  the 
same  way  I  have  shown  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware. 
Many  other  historic  scenes  could  as  easily  be  reproduced. 
"And    one   of   the    most    interesting    pictures    I    ever    made 

illustrated  a  chemi- 
cal process.  I  simply 
poured  certain  chem- 
icals upon  a  glass  and 
let  colored  crjstals 
form.  Seen  with  the 
naked  ej^e  this  would 
not  amount  to  much. 
But  I  magnified  the 
crystals  until  they 
were  as  large  as  slices 
of  bread,  and  when 
they  popped  up  from 
the  glass  they  looked 
almost  like  covers  fly- 
ing from  the  manholes 
over  a  sewer." 

As  yet,  however,  we 
learn  of  no  institution 
of  learning  in  this 
country  which  has  in- 
cluded the  cinemato- 
graph as  a  part  of  its 
teaching  equipment. 
But  in  Versailles, 
France,  there  is  an 
important  school 
that  has  actually  installed  a  moving-picti.re  apparatus  and  has 
been  making  good  use  of  it.  The  outfit  and  the  many  Avays  in 
which  it  is  used  are  described  at  some  length  by  Mr.  F.  Honore 
in  Ulllustration  (Paris,  January  13).  Possibly,  he  thinks, 
the  schools  are  afraid  of  the  moving  picture  as  connoting  fri- 
volity.    He  says: 

"The  program  of  the  International  Congress  of  Mathematics 
which  is  to  meet  in  1912  includes  a  discussion  on  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  certain  teachers  to  make  the  study  of  mathematics 
attractive.     And  in  the  same  way  some  old  pedagogs,  greatly 

attached    to   intellec- 

-—^r^SS"^^-^' '       tual  gymnastics,  fear 

that  the  moving-pic- 
ture machine  may 
make  the  study  of 
science  too  easy. 

"This  opinion,  I 
hasten  to  say,  is  not 
wide -spread  in  the 
university.  The  in- 
troduction of  the 
cinematograph  into 
the  official  curricu- 
lum would  appi>ar  to 
be  delayed  chielly  by 
tlie  initial  exjiensc, 
wliich  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education 
considers  somewhat 
heavy. 

"But  while  com- 
mittees discuss  anci 
bureaus  reflect,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Versailles 
has  acted:  and  thanks 
to  the  initiative  of 
Professor  Bruckert, 
lectures     in     natural 
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science  at  the  Lycee  Hoche  are  now  accompanied  by  moving 
pictures.  And  this  model  plant,  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
first  in  France,  has  been  installed  so  cheaply  and  practically 
that  all  our  schools,  it  would  seem,  might  easily  offer  the  same 
facilities. 

"Our  photograph  shows  this  ultra-modern  classroom,  not 
much  different  from  that  in  which  each  of  us  has  passed  the 
finest  hours  of  his  life.  But  the  windows  ha^'e  shades!  Not 
to  protect  delicate  complexions  from  freckles,  but  to  darken 
the  room  when  necessary.  On  the  professor's  desk,  in  such  a 
position  as  not  to  shut  off  the  \-iew  of  the  lilackboard,  is  an 
ordinary  projection  lantern,  a  Pathc  cinematograph,  and  a  pi-o- 
jection  microscope.  A  little  farther  away  is  the  screen,  plainly 
visible  to  all  the  students,  who  sit  at  small  tables,  used  on 
certain  days  as  dis.sect ion-tables 

"At  once,  b>-  pressing  a  le^er,  the  professor,  without  inter- 
rupting his  lecture,  may  present  the  phenomena,  simple  or 
compIe.Y,  of  which  the  clearest  description,  accompanied  by 
the  explanatory  figures  of  the  book,  might  give  to  the  youth  an 
insufficient  notion. 

"In  botany,  the  projection  microscope  shows,  with  enlarge- 
ments of  300  to  2,400  diameters,  the  innermost  structure  of  the 
plant  cell,  while  the  cinematograph  enables  us  to  follow  the 
unfolding  of  a  bud  or  the  pushing  of  roots  through  the  soil. 
Views  of  this  kind,  taken  automatically  at  about  20  minutes' 
interval,  are  projected  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  second,  or  about 
14, 000  times  faster  than  the  reality.  Despite  this  formidable 
increase  of  speed,  the  evolution  of  the  phenomena,  hitherto 
practically  impossible  to  observe,  appears  in  its  smallest  details 
with  laboratory  precision. 

"In  geology,  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries,  and  kindred 
industries,  may  be  explained  as  in  an  excursion  through  the 
region  to  be  studied,  or  a  visit  to  the  actual  factory. 

"In  zoology,  the  animals  appear  alive — from  the  whale  and 
the  elephant  down  to  the  infusoria;  this  manner  of  showing  the 
life-history  of  a  cocoon  will  doubtless  tend  to  restore  to  study 
the  long  hours  once  lost  in  secretly  raising  silk-worms;  while  the 
procession  of  blood-globules  through  the  capillaries  will  demon- 
strate in  thirtj'  seconds,  and  in  a  definite  way,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood 

"As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  question  of  expense  has  hitherto 
been  in  control.  Without  giving  a  detailed  statement,  a  few 
figures  may  here  be  presented.  The  general  electric  plant  at  the 
Lycee  Hoche,  including  the  transformer,  cost  $800.  This  is  used 
in  common  by  all  the  scientific  departments  and  on  certain  days 
it  is  utilized  in  five  physics  classes  at  the  same  time. 

"The  plant  devoted  particularly  to  the  natural-science  course 
cost  only  .$300.  It  includes  a  switchboard  and  cables,  the  cine- 
matographic machine,  and  the  i)rojection-microsccpe.  This  last 
device  sells  generally  for  $300;  but  Mr.  Bruekert's  cost  him 
only  .$80. 

"The  professor  estimates  that,  in  general,  a  demonstration- 
film  ought  not  to  exceed  in  length  40  yards,  which,  at  25  cents  a 
yard,  places  its  cost  at  $10.  Now  it  is  said  that  a  film  properly 
handled  can  be  used  at  least  200  times.  Supposing  it  to  be 
used  ten  times  a  year,  it  will  then  last  20  years,  and  cost  50  cents 
a  year,  or  five  cents  a  lecture — a  negligible  figure  compared 
with  the  price  of  material  and  products  used  by  students  at 
each  session  of  a  class  in  experimental  chemistry. 

"As  may  be  seen,  the  initial  expense  is  spread  over  a  long 
period.  It  will  also  vary  from  one  institution  to  another,  accord- 
ing to  whether  continuous  current  is  at  hand,  and  to  the  way 
in  which  the  plant  is  installed." — Translation  made  for  The 
LiTKu.\Rv  Digest. 

RIPENING  CHEESE  BY  ELECTRICITY -Wines  and  spirits 
may  lie  artificially  aged  by  electricity  or  ozone.  Such  processes 
have  been  used  for  some  time,  and  more  recentlj'  a  similar 
method  has  been  tried  with  cheese,  which  is  found  to  ripen 
quickly  under  electric  influence.  Quoting  from  L' Electricien, 
Cosmos  (Paris,  February  15)  notes  that  a  Dutch  maker  named 
Gokkes,  at  Rotterdam,  treats  cheeses  with  an  alternating  current 
of  an  intensity  of  0.2  ampere,  under  a  tension  of  10,000  volts, 
in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air.  The  electrodes,  which 
correspond  in  shape  to  the  form  of  the  cheeses,  favor  the  access 
of  air.  The  treatment  lasts  24  hours,  after  which  the  cheeses 
that  have  been  subjected  to  it  have,  it  is  said,  all  the  properties 
of  cheese  ripened  naturally. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE   MAGNETIC  ATOM 

SCARCELY  HAVE  we  become  used  to  the  electron— the 
electric  fragment  of  the  atom,  once  supposed  indivisible — 
when  a  new  elementary  constituent  of  matter  claims  our 
attention — the  magneton,  or  magnetic  atomic  element.  The 
delicate  measurements  on  whose  results  is  founded  the  new 
electric  theory  of  matter  have  been  paralleled  in  the  field  of 
magnetism  until  it  has  been  found  possible  to  calculate  the 
magnetic  power  of  a  single  atom.  When  this  has  been  deter- 
mined, we  are  told  by  H.  Vigneron  in  an  article  on  "Modern 
Ideas  of  Magnetism,"  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  February 
17),  the  very  curious  fact  appears  that  the  same  atom  does  not  al- 
ways have  the  same  magnetic  moment,  l)ut  that  the  different  values 
that  one  is  led  to  assign  to  it,  according  to  temperature,  chemical 
composition,  etc.,  have  simple  ratios  one  to  another.    We  read: 

"We  can  thus  find  among  the  atomic  moments  of  a  single 
metal,  an  aliquot  part.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  aliquot 
parts  of  the  different  atoms  are  all  the  same;  and  to  this  common 
value  the  name  of  'magneton'  has  been  given. 

"At  the  present  moment,  the  magneton  is  a  constituent 
element  common  to  a  large  number  of  magnetic  atoms  and 
probably  to  all.  The  demonstration  has  been  made  for  iron, 
nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  manganese,  copper,  mercury,  and  the 
metals  of  the  rare  earths.  Is  it  the  same  for  other  substances? 
Is  the  magneton  more  than  a  constituent  of  magnetic  bodies; 
is  it  a  universal  constituent  of  matter?  This  can  not  yet  be 
affirmed,  but  it  seems  very  probable,  especially  as  the  existence 
of  magneton  finds  an  interesting  confirmation  in  a  quite  different 
field — -that  of  luminous  spectra. 

"When  we  examine  the  spectrum  of  a  metal  or  a  gas,  we  are 
struck  with  the  considerable  number  of  bright  lines  that  it  pre- 
sents and  by  the  apparent  irregularity  of  their  distribution. 
Physicists  have  tried  to  discover  what  laws  this  arrangement 
obeys  and  have  found  that  the  spectral  lines  fall  into  series,  in 
each  of  which  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  the  constituent 
rays  may  be  calculated  by  replacing  one  term  in  a  formula  by 
the  series  of  whole  numbers.  .  .  .  Deslaudes  .  .  .  finds  that 
into  all  these  formulas  enters  one  and  the  same  constant,  which 
thus  seems  to  show  a  profound  similitude  between  the  ultimate 
particles  that  go  to  make  up  the  elements. 

"Ritz  .  .  .  supposes  that  the  luminous  radiations  are  due  to 
the  vibration  of  electrons  in  a  magnetic  field  due  to  two  poles 
that  may  assume  within  the  atom  a  certain  number  of  positions 
on  a  right  line.  If  we  desire  a  concrete  comparison  we  may 
imagine  a  series  of  magnetized  bars  arranged  end  to  end,  following 
which  are  arranged  other  bars  of  the  same  length,  but  non- 
magnetic— of  copper,  for  instance.  If  an  electron  be  placed  at 
the  copper  end  of  the  system  it  will  vibrate,  giving  out  a  certain 
radiation.  Add  a  magnetized  bar  as  a  supplement  to  the 
preceding  assemblage  and  the  electron  will  give  out  another 
kind  of  radiation,  and  so  on.  The  existence,  noted  above,  of 
a  constant  common  to  all  fornmlas,  necessitates  that  the  ele- 
mentary magnets  should  be  identical  in  all  the  bodies 

"  It  seems  then  that  we  have  reached,  in  the  magneton,  a  new 
constituent  of  matter.  After  the  electron,  symbolizing  the  new 
ideas  of  the  discontinuous  structure  of  electricity,  the  magnet- 
on marks  an  analogous  e\oluti<)n  in  our  conception  of  magnetic 
phenomena." 

The  possibility  that  we  have  here  a  new  constituent  of  matter 
is  enough  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  any  scientist,  and 
Mr.  Vigneron  discusses  as  follows  the  tantalizing  l)ut  fascinating 
questions  that  present  themselves: 

"What  an  unknown  region  opens  l)efore  us — how  many  ques- 
tions are  raised!  The  notion  of  the  chemist's  'simple  substance' 
is  now  insufficient,  since  the  same  element  has  a  variable  number 
of  magnetons,  depending  on  its  temperature  and  on  the  combina- 
tions into  which  it  enters;  when  this  numl)er  varies — diminishes, 
for  example — what  becomes  of  the  magnetons  that  thus  disap- 
pear? Are  these  transformations  accompanied  by  variations  of 
energy?  What  role  do  magnetic  ])henomena  play  in  chemical 
combinations?  Are  chemical  forces  the  attractions  of  elementary 
magnets?  Questions  press  on  us  in  crowds,  the  horizon  enlarges 
without  limit,  and  we  have  need  of  all  the  enthusiasm,  knowl- 
edge, and  labor  of  modern  .science  to  explore  even  a  part  of  this 
new  domain." — Translation  VKitlc  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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"EFFICIENCY"   IN  HOUSEHOLD   WORK 

THAT  DOMESTIC  WORK  is  an  occupation  requiring 
the  most  scientific  management  on  the  part  of  the  house- 
keeper and  the  observance,  on  the  part  of  the  actual 
worker,  of  the  same  rules  that  make  for  efficiencj'  in  any  in- 
dustrial employment,  is  the  thesis  ably  defended  by  Leuna  F. 
Cooper  in  Good  Heallh  (Battle  Creek).  Women  take  nat- 
urally to  traditional  methods,  and  they  are  not  fond  of  experi- 
mentation, mechanical  or  industrial,  Avhich  may  account,  she 
thinks,  for  the  fact  that  the  wa\e  of  industrial  reform — the  sub- 
stitution of  the  machine  for  muscular  effort  and  its  systematiza- 
tion  and  perfection — has  passed  o^'er  the  home  Avithout  affect- 
ing it  to  any  extent.     To  quote  from  the  article: 

"Unfortunately,  most  woni'-u  are  not  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind,  and  frequently  are  not  interested  in  the  scientific  world, 
so  that  the  home  is  lacking  in  numy  appliances  and  labor-saving 
devices  with  which  it  should  be  supplied  v.ere  they  able  to  plan 

and  devise  improvements 

"A  few  households  have  come  under  our  obser^^ation  where  the 
husband  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  kitchen  equipment  and 
was  able  to  devise  many  appliances  for  making  the  work  easier. 
"In  one  kitchen  a  platform,  made  to  fit  snuglj'  over  the 
sink,  forms  a  firm  foundation  for  the  ice-cream  freezer,  which  is 
made  secure  by  clamps  and  rods  which  screw  into  the  platform. 
When  the  freezer  is  in  use,  there  is  only  one  motion  necessary 
— that  of  turning  the  crank.  This  and  many  other  conveniences 
might  easily  be  in  every  home  if  only  thought  were  given  to  the 
economics  of  the  household. 

"We  are  so  accustomed  to  accepting  such  articles  as  the 
market  affords  Avithout  questioning  their  adaptability  for  the 
purpose  they   are  intended  to  answer  that  many  things  of  the 

most  extravagant  nature 
are  permitted.  For  in- 
stance, the  ordinary  cook- 
stove  is  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  consumers  of 
fuel  that  could  be  in- 
A'ented.  It  is  construct- 
ed of  metal,  one  of  the 
very  ]:)est  conductors  of 
heat  possible  to  obtain, 
Avhich  simply  permits  the 
radiation  of  heat  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  one  per  cent,  of  the 
fuel  is  utilized  for  the 
cooking  of  foods.  As  At- 
l.inson  .  has  said,  'Most 
cook  -  stoves  cook  the 
coolvs  instead  of  the 
\  ictuals.' 

"There  are  many  little 
leaks  by  which  one's  en- 
ergy may  be  n(>edlessiy 
used.  One  of  these  is  un- 
necessary and  aimless 
motion,  as  ev(>ry  mov(>- 
iiicnt  of  the  body  is  an 
expenditure  of  the  mus- 
cular energy.  One  should 
keep  in  mind  constantly 
th(^  economy  in  steps  and 

unne(!essarj^     acts 

One's  work-table  should 
he  tlie  article  al)out  wliich 
other  i)ieces  of  furnitiin! 
should  be  grouped.  The 
sink  and  the  stove  should 
l>e  within  easy  reach. 
.\  Clipboard  with  open 
slielves,  save  for  a  curtain 
for  keeping  out  the  dust, 
is  more  c<)n\('nient  tlian  one  willi  doors  which  must  l)e  opened 
before  removing  an  article.  .Ml  t(jod,  iiowever,  should  be  kept 
in  closed  receptacles." 

The  kittdu'nelte  is  heller  lliaii  I  lie  kitchen  as  a  workshop,  w(( 
are   told    bv  the  writer       One  should  never  stand   to  do  work 


TJIE    WH()N(i    WAY, 

Carrying  the;  pjiil  "jack-knife  fashion. 


when  it  is  possible  to  sit,  and  a  high  stool  is  therefore  as  neces- 
sary in  a  kitchen  as  it  is  in  the  business  office.  Another  way 
in  which  energy  is  wasted  in  ill-spent  motion  is  through  im- 
proper posture.     We  read: 

"When  muscles  are  forced  to  do  work  which  was  not  intended 
for  them  to  do,  it  produces  fatigue  and  undue  strain,  which  is 
likely  to  produce  harmful 
results.  A  woman  who 
carries  the  pail  of  water 
or  hod  of  coal  upstairs 
doubled  over  in  "jack- 
knife  '  fashion  is  not  sa- 
\ing  her  muscles  as  proper 
exercise  shoidd  do,  but  is 
constantly  weakening  the 
muscles  because  improper 
muscles  are  put  into  use. 
The  work  is  ever  so  much 
more  easily  accomplished 
by  preserving  the  natu- 
ral curve  in  the  spinal 
column.  Very  heavy  lift- 
ing may  be  accomplished 
without  ill  effects  if  the 
correct  posture  is  main- 
tained. The  work  of  the 
wash-tub  is  much  more 
easily  done  by  bending 
at  the  hips,  rather  than  at 
the  waist  line.  To  ac- 
complish this,  it  is  often- 
times necessary  to  lower 
or  raise  the  wash-tub  ac- 
cording to  the  height  of 
the  individual. 

"Another  loss  of  mo- 
tion is  through  poorly 
devised  utensils.  In  many 
homes  the  only  cooking- 
utensils  in  use  are  the 
saucepan,  the  soup-ket- 
tle, and  the  frying-pan. 
Should  not  the  house- 
wife be  pro\ided  with 
the  most  up-to-date  uten- 
sils for  the  performance 
of  her  duties  as   well    as 

is  the  man  with  the  newest  equipment  in  office  fixtures  ?  In 
how  many  homes  are  to  be  found  such  labor-saving  devices 
as  a  food-chopper,  a  Acgetable-slicer,  a  liread-mixer,  cake- 
mixer,  an  oil-dropi)er  for  mayonnaise,  a  fireless  cooker,  an 
alcohol-stove  for  the  farmer's  wife,  or  even  an  egg-poacher, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  \-aciuini-cleaner  or  the  electric-poAver 
washing-machine? 

"A  great  loss  in  the  home  i  ■-  in  the  matter  of  fuels.  The  lire- 
less  cooker  has  evidently  come  to  stay,  and  it  is  right  that  it 
should.  Most  foods  are  of  a  better  flavor  when  not  cooked  at 
the  high  temperature  reached  in  the  boiling  of  them.  An  article 
which  requires  three  or  four  hours'  cooking  directly  o\er  the 
flame  can  be  accomplished  in  the  fireless  cooker  with  only  ten 
minutes'  cooking  directly  over  the  flame,  in  this  way  saving  the 
cost  of  gas  burned  for  three  or  four  hours. 

"The  steam-cooker  is  also  an  economical  device.  By  this 
m(>thod  three  or  four  articles  may  be  cooked  at  one  time  with 
the  heat  from  one  burner. 

"Articles  a\  hich  are  cooked  in  either  the  fireless  cooker 
or  in  the  steamer  have  a  higher  nutritive  value  than  tho.se 
l)()iled,  and  the  water  in  which  they  were  cooked  drain<>d  off. 
There  is  a  loss  of  much  soluble  matter  in  the  liquid  thrown 
down  the  sink. 

"As  far  as  po.ssible,  foods  should  be  cooked  in  dishes  in  which 
they  are  to  be  served,  as  this  saves  time  and  labor,  as  well  as  loss 
of  food  by  changing  from  one  dish  to  another." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  expresses  the  hopi'  tliat  in  the  near 
future  women  will  con.sider  housekeeping  as  seriously  as  any 
bu.siness  or  professional  field  which  they  might  enter.  In  this 
way,  she  says,  housekeejjiiig  becomes  a  jileasure  instead  of  a 
<lrudgery,  for  one  always  enjoys  doing  that  which  -he  feels  com- 
petent to  do,  and  can  do  intelligently. 


1lliisti:(li<Mis  t'ibiii 
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AUXILIARY  WIND  FOR   MUSICIANS 

PLAYERS  on  wind-iustrumeuts  will  no  longer  have  to  re- 
strict their  hours  of  practise  to  avoid  the  fatigue  induced 
by  furnishing  their  own  supplj-  of  wind.  Whether  this 
will  be  welcome  news  to  the  family  in  the  next  flat,  as  well  as 
to  the  performer  himself,  may  be  doubtful,  but  to  the  musician 
it  will  be  a  great  relief.  A  German  inventor  has  demised  a 
machine,  with  foot-bellows  and  tube,  that  will  help  the  player 
to  blow  and  take  part  of  the  burden  from  his  distended 
cheeks.  Incidentally,  composers  of  music  will  not  have  to  limit 
the  length  of  the  notes  they  assign  to  the  players  of  wind- 
instruments.  Says  a  WTiter  in  The  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment (New  York,  March  16) : 

"Hitherto  there  have  been  essentially  two  kinds  of  wind- 
instruments  in  use.  On  the  one  hand,  those  blown  directly 
from  the  mouth,  in  which  the  performer  himself  supplies  the 
\\  ind,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  energy, 
and  with  the  conse- 
quent limitations,  such 
as  the  necessity  of.  ta- 
king a  breath  at  inter- 
vals. On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  instru- 
ments of  the  type  of 
the  pipe-organ,  in  which 
the  wind  is  provided 
by  mechanical  means, 
either  by  a  separate 
operator,  or,  in  the  case 
of  small  instruments, 
by  the  plaj^er  himself, 
who  works  a  foot- 
bellows. 

"A  German  inventor. 
Court  Musician  Ber- 
nard Samuels,  has  re- 
cently given  to  the 
musical  world  a  new 
resource,  bj'  a  device 
Avhich  he  calls  the  'aero- 

phor,'  and  which  is  designed  to  supplement  the  %vind  of  a 
performer  playing  by  mouth  on  such  reed-instruments  as  the 
clarionet,  the  oboe,  etc.  The  device  is  in  some  ways  unique,  the 
wind  being  blown  into  the  mouth  of  the  player  before  it  is 
sent  into  the  instrument 

'"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  player  of  a  reed-instrument  is  at  a 
severe  disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  instruments.  The 
performance  requires  a  considerable  effort  of  the  breathing 
organs,  which,  especiallj^  in  the  case  of  older  players,  becomes 
a  real  hardship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  player  of  a  wind- 
instrument  can  possi])ly  practise  as  much  as  players  of  other 
instruments.  Another  disadvantage,  as  indicated  above,  is 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  an  indefinitely  sustained  note. 
Occasional  pauses  must  be  made  to  take  breath.  This  has 
been  rather  severely  felt  in  the  composition  of  chamber  music 
especially,  in  which  reed-instruments  can  not  be  very  success- 
fully employed.  These  disadvantages  are  all  removed  by  the 
new  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  tube  ending  in  a  mouth- 
piece, and  connected  to  a  foot-bellows,  which  serves  to  carry  air 
from  the  bellows  to  the  player's  mouth.  The  player  can  take 
l)reath  at  will  while  performing,  with  the  same  ease  as  if  he 
were  not  playing  at  all.  Whenever  he  wishes  to  take  breath, 
he  simply  draws  an  additional  supply  of  air  from  the  bellows. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  produce  an  indefinitely  sustained  note  or  a 
succession  of  such  notes  without  difficulty. 

"The  bellows  is  provided  with  a  cheek-valve,  to  prevent 
air  from  the  lungs  V)eing  blown  into  the  bellows.  In  the  normal 
position,  the  bellows  is  placed  near  the  player's  chair,  and  is 
worked  by  the  foot.  Evidently,  another  advantage  gained  is 
that  a  verj'  much  louder  note  can  he  produced  than  by  the 
unaided  breath.  The  air  is  driven  from  the  bellows  through  the 
tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  is  dispatched  from  here 
into  the  instrument,  in  the  same  w^ay  as  air  from  the  lungs.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  effect  of  blowing  air  into  the;  mouth 
would  be  to  inflate  the  lungs,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
not  the  ease,  owing  to  the  closure  of  the  glottis  in  the  act  of 
blowing.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  a  number  of 
hitherto  impossible  musical  effects  can  be  secured  in  this  manner. 


Many  a  passage  in  Wagner's  and  other  operas,  which  hitherto 
could  be  played  only  by  an  extreme  effort,  are  now  rendered 
without  any  trouble.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  new  ap- 
paratus produces  its  effect  without  any  undesirable  secondary 
results,  so  that  the  hearer  remains  quite  unconscious  of  the 
mechanical  assistance  of  which  the  player  is  making  use,  except 
possibly  in  so  far  as  the  playing  is  unusually  perfect." 


By  Courtesy  of  "  P.-puIlh  h.i.Mii  i.iu       i  iii..i^.i 

ELECTRIC  LIFT-BRIDGE  THAT 


IS  RADIO-ACTIVITY   UNIVERSAL? 

A  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHER.  Th.  Wulf,  brings  for- 
ward the  theory  that  what  we  see  in  radium  and  allied 
elements  is  nothing  more  than  an  incident  in  a  pro- 
gressive series  of  universal  transmutation  in  which  every 
element  is  changing  into  another,  passing  in  turn  through  the 
whole  series  from  heavy  to  light.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris) : 

"Studies  of  radio-activity  prove  with  almost  absolute  certainty 

that  certain  substances, 
notably  uranium  -  radi- 
um, the  thorium  family, 
and  several  others,  de- 
compose by  the  disag- 
gregation of  one  or  sev- 
eral 'alpha'  particles  of 
atomic  weight  4,  eon- 
verting  themselves  thus 
into  elements  of  an 
atomic  weight  lighter 
by  four  units.  The 
whole  system  of  ele- 
ments, as  at  present 
known,  arranges  itself, 
with  an  approximation 
that  can  hardly  be  ac- 
cidental, in  two  series, 
whose  different  terms 
are  separated  one  from 
another  by  four  units 
or  a  multiple  thereof. 
The  beginning  of  this 
series  is  formed  by  helium,  with  an  atomic  weight  of  4,  and 
the  end  by  the  radio-active  substances  with  their  products  of 
decomposition. 

"Comparing  these  two  facts,  Mr.  Th.  Wulf  is  led  to  put 
forward  the  hypothesis  that  the  phenomena  of  radio-activity 
are  not  limited  to  a  few  elements,  and  that  our  whole  system 
of  elements  owes  its  origin  to  the  atomic  disaggregation  of  the 
heavier  elements.  This  hypothesis  arranges  all  known  substances 
according  to  a  single  law,  and  it  explains  satisfactorily  the  fact, 
hitherto  inexplicable,  that  many  elements  differ  from  one 
another  by  the  weight  of  a  helium  atom.  .  .  .  The  atom  of 
helium  thus  would  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  element, 
constituting,  essentially  at  least,  the  structure  of  all  substances." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OPERATES  IN  50  SECONDS. 


AN  ELECTRIC  LlFT-BRlDGE— The  new  bridge  over  the 
Missouri  River,  just  being  completed  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
is  to  have  a  draw  that  is  lifted  bodily  into  the  air,  to  let  vessels 
pass,  instead  of  tilting  up  at  one  end  like  the  rolling-lift  bridges 
or  swinging  outward  on  a  pivot.  Says  Popular  Electricity 
(Chicago,  March): 

"Next  summ(!r  Kansas  City  will  dedicate  a  new  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  River,  which  will  be  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
size  (having  the  longest  riveted  span  .vet  built),  but  even  more  so 
for  the  quickness  with  which  it  can  be  placed  in  j)osition  to  allow 
vessels  to  pass.  The  upper  deck  is  wide  enough  for  two  street- 
cars, two  teams,  and  two  walks  abreast  each  other,  and  is 
stationary.  Below  it  is  a  d()ul)Ie-tracked  railroad  deck  which 
can  be  raised  by  means  of  electric  motors  so  as  to  clear  the  river 
steamers.  This  movable  deck  weighs  1,5(){)  000  pounds,  but  the 
counterweightingand  the  lifting-apparatus  have  been  so  cleverly 
designed  by  th<!  engineers,  Waddell  &  Harrington,  that  it  will 
take  only  50  seconds  to  raise  or  lower  this  deck.  Even  at  high 
water,  the  bridge  will  give  a  clearance  height  of  .^.^  feet  when  the 
lower  deck  is  raised,  and  the  delaying  of  trains  by  their  being 
bridged  will  be  reduced  to  an  almost  negligible  amount." 
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OUR   FUTURE   CAMPHOR-CROP 

A  PPARENTLY  the  United  States  is  going  seriously  into 
/_\  the  business  of  raising  camphor.  In  a  few  years  we 
A.  \.  shall  see  government  crop  bulletins  on  the  output,  and 
the  man  who  owns  a  camphor-ranch  in  Florida  or  California  will 
be  in  evidence.  The  fact,  now  generally  known,  that  more 
camphor  may  be  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree  than  from 
the  wood  itself,  so  that  even  young  trees  may  be  depended  on 
for  an  annual  crop, 
greatly  favors  the 
possibility  of  exten- 
sive camphor-grow- 
ing in  tills  country. 
Says  R.  I.  Geare, 
of  Washington,  in 
an  article  on  "The 
Cultivation  of  Cam- 
phor in  the  United 
States,"  contribu- 
ted to  Merck's  Re- 
port (New  York, 
March)  : 

"The  United 
States  must  now  be 
reckoned  with  as  a 
camphor  -  growing 
country,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic interest  to  know 
that  the  cultivation 
of  camphor  in  the 
United  States  is  pro- 
gressing very  satis- 
factorily. As  point- 
ed out  in  a  circular 
of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Uni- 
ted States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricul- 
ture, issued  in  1905,  the  Department  was  then,  and  had  been 
at  various  times  previously,  importing  camphor-trees  for  distri- 
bution throughout  various  parts  of  the  South.  At  that  time  it 
had  1)een  established  by  experimental  distillations,  made  from 
a  good  number  of  trees  in  several  localities  in  Florida,  and  in 
different  seasons,  that  the  leaves  and  twigs  obtained  by  pru- 
ning trees  of  various  ages  would  yield  from  1  to  13^2  P^r  cent. 
of  crude  camphor,  and  it  was  foreseen  that  this  yield  could  prol)- 
ably  be  materially  increased. 

"After  much  careful  experimenting  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  1909  reported  that  the  camphor  seedlings  from 
Florida  had  made  good  progress,  but  that  further  observations 
were  required  to  settle  the  question  of  permanent  success. 

"Last  year  it  became  evident  that  experiments  under  Govern- 
ment auspices  had  progressed  to  a  point  where  it  might  be  said 
that  a  new  industry  was  opened  in  the  South,  the  successful 
prosecution  of  which,  it  was  stated,  would  proba])ly  make  the 
United  States  independent  of  a  foreign  camphor-supply.  This 
utterance  was  of  tremendous  importance.  It  had  been  definitely 
proven  that  camphor-trees  could  be  successfully  and  profitably 
grown  in  Florida  and  the  (Julf  States,  and  that  the  tree  vvas 
hardy  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  15°  F.  It  was  not  thought, 
however,  that  the  industry  would  prove  to  be  one  that  could  be 
successfully  handled  by  the  small  farmer,  as  200  acres  were 
regarded  a.*  the  minimum  size  of  a  caniphor-grf)ve  that  would 
warrant  the  expense  of  erecting  a  distillery.  Fxperiments  had 
shown  that  from  the  trees  that  had  so  far  been  utilized,  175  to 
200  i)oiin(ls  of  cjiiiiplior  to  tlu;  acre  would  be  yielded.  A  sjjecial 
iValure  favoraljle  to  this  industry  was  tliat  the  trees  would  grow 
on  soil  too  poor  and  sandy  to  be  fit  for  much  else,  and  therefore 
the  exi)ensc  of  gelling  enough  land  for  a  grove  would  be  a 
comparatively  small  nuittcr. 

"Just  when  the  camphor-tree  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country  is  not  quite  dear,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  thcn>  are  several 
trees  in  Florida  wliich  were  brought  in  as  seedlings  betwcnai 
1870  and  1875.     During  the  past  ten  years  camphor-trees  have 


By  courtesy  of  '"  Merck's  Report,"  New  YorL 

A   SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD  CAMPHOR-TREE    GROWING   IN   FLORIDA. 
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been  extensively  planted  in  Southern  and  Southwestern  States 
for  ornamentation  and  for  'wind-breaks,'  and  one  Florida 
nursery  alone  is  selling  annually  about  15,000  trees  for  these 
purposes." 

It  takes  only  five  or  six  years  from  the  time  when  the  seed  is 
planted  to  produce  trees  seven  to  eight  feet  tall  and  very  bushy. 
They  should  then  be  trimmed  into  shape  like  hedges,  and  the 
first  crop  should  be  harvested.  We  learn  also  that  while  in  older 
camphor    countries   the   camphor   itself  is    obtained    from    the 

wood  of  old  trees, 
the  product  in  our 
Southern  States  is 
generally  obtained 
from  the  leaves  and 
the  branches.  This 
gives  a  larger  yield 
and  a  shorter  wait 
for  the  results.  Mr. 
Geare  says  further: 

"The  camphor  is 
extracted  by  steam 
distillation.  The 
steam,  by.  passing 
through  a  recepta- 
cle filled  with  the 
leaves,  causes  the 
camphor  to  be  vol- 
atilized in  the  form 
of  a  vapor,  which 
passes  off  with  the 
steam.  The  steam 
containing  the  cam- 
phor is  then  con- 
ducted into  a  con- 
denser, where  the 
steam  is  condensed 
to  water,  lea\ing 
the  camphor,  as  a 
solid  or  semi  -  solid 
mass,  floating  on  the 
water  or  deposited 
on  the  inside  of  the 

apparatus.     The  volatile  oil  remains  as  a  pale  liquid  on  the  top 

of  the  water." 

American  camphor  has  already,  we  are  told,  had  a  distinct 
market  value  for  several  years.  The  wholesale  price  of  Ameri- 
can refined  camphor,  per  pound,  was  $1 .24  in  1907,  but  it  was 
much  depreciated  in  1909,  when  it  went  down  to  45  cents.  Even 
at  this  rate,  however,  a  camphor-grove  should  prove  profitable. 


QUENCHED  BY  THE  SUNRISE— Scientific  men  do  not  now 
credit  the  old  belief  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  extinguish 
a  fire;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  rays  of  light,  through  their 
control  of  an  electric  current,  may  be  made  to  turn  off  a  gas- 
lamp.  This  is  how  a  new  light-buoy  is  made  to  go  out  every 
morning  at  sunrise,  unless  the  day  is  very  gloomy.  Mr.  Ernest 
Ruhmer,  according  to  a  ^\Titer  in  Popular  Eleclricily  (Chicago, 
March),  is  the  inventor.  In  the  top  of  his  buoy  is  a  selenium 
cell  connected  with  a  switching-de\ice.  The  rise  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning  extinguishes  the  gaslight.     We  read: 

"Selenium  i.<  a  peculiar  substance  which  has  the  property  of 
iH'ing  highly  resistant  to  the  flow  of  electric  current  in  the  dark- 
ness. When  light  strikes  it,  however,  it  b(>comes  a  fairly  good 
conductor. 

"When  the  sun  rises  its  rays  affect  the  selenium.  Current 
from  a  battery  flows  through  the  circuit  of  the  switching-arrange- 
ment, and  the  gas  from  the  compression  tank  is  turned  off. 
At  sunset,  or  on  dark  days,  the  current  is  shut  off  once  more, 
by  reason  of  the  current  ceasing  to  flow  through  th«>  selenium, 
and  a  little  pointer,  which  had  been  drawn  over  by  flow  of 
current  through  the  selenium,  falls  back  and  makes  a  contact 
reversing  the  current  through  the  switcliing-de\-ice  and  turning 
on  the  iras.  which  is  lighted  by  an  electric  spark." 


THE  PICTURES  OF  A  "REAL  AMATEUR" 


A  PICTURE  COLLECTION  that  is  overtiowing  the  limits 
of  the  house  that  holds  it  is  called  by  the  art  critic  of 
■^  the  Boston  Transcript  "the  finest  private  collection 
of  paintings  in  America."  There  are  over  a  thousand  of  these — • 
all  of  "the  finest  quality,"  and  the  owner  is  Mr.  John  G.  Johnson, 
of  Philadelphia.      Xot   only   on   the  walls  of   the  rooms   hang 


llhistratiulis  with  tliis  artii-lc  by  Courtesy  of  "The  A riran  Ait  ^.■^vb  "   h>   lH'iniis;,i<.ii  .if  Mr.  .J..I111  It.  .)..linhnn. 

MADONNA,    WITH    PORTRAITS    OF    DONORS. 

By  Moretto  da  Brescia. 

Mr.  .lohnson's  ixj.ssc.ssions  arc  "especially  notable  among  private  collections  for  the  numl)(T  and  quality 
of  the  ))ainlings  of"  the  old  Italian  .school."     The  rooms  are  "  a  crescendo  of  wonders." 

pictures,  but  they  are  found  in  tlu;  \-estibulc,  hall,  corridors, 
and  stairways;  they  hang  on  the  doors,  invade  the  chambers, 
and  cling  for  resting-place  to  the  foot-boards  of  the  beds.  Imagine 
the  despair  of  the  housekeeper!  "I  do  not  recall  a  poor  picture," 
says  Mr.  W.  H.  Downes,  "not  one;  and  as  one  goes  the  rounds 
of  the  rooms,  it  is  a  crescendo  of  wonders."  Mr.  Johnson  is 
described  as  a  "real  amateur  of  art,  a  man  who  knows  pictures, 
who  collects  for  himself,  and  for  tlic  sheer  love  of  it."  There 
is  a  "noteworthy-  ab.sence  of  picture-dealers'  stuff,  furniture 
pictures,  meretricious  work,  and  second-best  matter."  Mr. 
Downes's  enthusiasm  runs  on: 

"Nor  does  Mr.  Johnson  collect  for  names,  altho  the  greatest 
names  are  represented  in  his  collection;  very  many  of  his 
treasures,  including  some  of  the  choicest  things,  are  anonymous 
pictures.  Quality  is  the  note  of  the  collection.  It  includes  all 
schools  and  all  periods;  there  is  no  attempt,  however,  to  make 
it  all-comprehensive,  historically  complete,  like  a  museum 
collection;  it  is  the  true  expression  of. the  likings  of  the  collector, 
and.  therefore,  has  a  rare  individuality. 

"There  is  no  catalog  of  the  Johnson  collection.  It  is  especially 
notable  among  private  collections  for  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  paintings  of  the  old  Italian  school.  This,  of  cour.se,  is 
where  most  of  the  collections  in  America,  public  and  private 
alike,  are  weak;  the  only  exceptions  are  the  Johnson  collection 
and  the  Fenway  Court  collection  in  Boston. 

"I  can  not  pretend  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  rdsumd 
of  the  old  masters  of  the  Italian  school  in  the  Johnson  collection. 


but  will  mention  a  few  of  the  works  that  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  morning  spent  in  the  house. 

"By  Botticelli  there  are:  a  tondo  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
a  portrait  of  the  poet  Lorentiano,  and  a  series  of  small  paintings 
of  the  history  of  the  life  of  Christ,  four  in  number,  of  remark-able 
interest.  There  is  a  monochrome  painting  of  a  beautiful  head 
of  a  woman  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.     There  is  an  'Entombment 

of  the  Virgin,'  by  Fra  Angelico. 
There  are  several  examples  of 
Andrea  Mantegna,  including  -an 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  and  a 
portrait  of  Francesco  FileJfo.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Berenson  has  stated  that 
this  is  the  best  collection  of  old 
Italian  paintings  in  America, 
and  that  is  so  well  within  the 
mark  that  it  might  be  said  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  private  collec- 
tions in  the  world  in  this  line." 

Such  a  showing,  we  are  as- 
sured, "proves  eonnoisseurship 
of  the  highest  order,  a  long 
purse,  and  years  of  persistent 
and  intelligent  search  and  re- 
search." In  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools  the  collection  is 
"no  whit  less  extra.ordinary." 
We  read  on: 

"There   are,  I    do   not    know 
liow   many   Rembrandts,   but   I 
will  mention  the  few  that  I  iden- 
tifi«'d:    as,  for  example,    one   of 
his  ])aintings  of  the  can-ass  of  an 
ox;  a  lu^ad  of  an  old  man;  a  head 
of  Christ,  perhaps  the  study  for 
one  of  his  New-Testament  com- 
positions;  a  (lolgotha;   and  the 
famous  picture  of   'The  Finding 
of  Moses,'  an    oval   of  medium 
size,  e^'idently  an  early  example, 
which  is  quite  beyond  descrip- 
tion in    its    mysterious  beauty. 
The   landscapists    are    strongly 
r(>pr(-sented.     Of  several   superb 
Jacob  Ruysdaels,  thesmiill  painting  of  dunes  near  the  seashore, 
with  a  rough  road  winding  through  them,  dwells  in  the  mem- 
ory as  one  of  the  most  iini)ressive  land.-icapes  in  th(>  world,  and 
is  a  worthy  second  only  to  the  Ruysdael  in  the  (Jlasgow  Callery, 
with  the  cloud   shadows   nioxing   over   the  face  of  the  country 
near  Katwijk. 

"There  are  firsl-rate  landscapes  by  Hobbema,  Cuyp,  Van 
(loyen,  Bosch,  and  others. 

'"Mr.  Joiin.son's  good  fortune  in  respect  of  the  'Little  Masters' 
also  is  to  be  remarked.  He  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  Gabriel 
Metsu  of  the  first  water,  an  interior  with  three  figtires.  where  a 
man  is'  clipping  straw  on  a  macliine,  a  woman  is  reeling  yarn, 
and  a  boy  is  polishing  a  jug;  a  Metsu  which  would  be  enough 
to  give  a  great  name  to  any  gallery.  Metsu  is  also  represented 
by  a  sef'ond  exanii)lc,  a  piclui-e  of  a  lady  with  a  parrot.  Ter 
Borch's  '  Drinking  the  King's  Health'  is  one  of  his  great  pictures; 
it  has  three  or  four  figures,  and  Avas  seen  in  the  Hudson-Fulton 
loan  exhibition.  Another  masterpiece,  also  shown  at  the  1  i  udson- 
Fulton,  is  Vermeer's  'Lady  with  a  Guitar,'  which,  in  some 
respects,  outshines  all  the  rest  of  this  painter's  output  in  American 
collections.  There  are  several  paintings  by  Jan  Steen,  and 
several  by  Pietcr  de  Hoogh,  including  one  that  is  a  rare  novelty, 
a  large  and  luminous  vi(nv  of  a  Dutch  town,  with  a  canal  and 
boats  in  the  foreground." 

We  must  give  no  more  than  an  indication  of  other  schools 
that  are  represented  in  this  Philadelphia  gathering: 

"Prominent  among  the  Flemish  pictures,  one  of  the  supreme 
things  of  the  whole  collection  is  C-erard   David's  triptych   in 
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the  parlor,  a  truly  perfect  produotion  in  its  genre,  and  in  perfect 
condition.  It  was  formerly  ascribed,  I  believe,  to  Memling,  as 
was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at;  in  fact,  it  has  all  of  ^leniling's 
almost  preternatural  charm  and  beauty  of  feeling,  that  spiritual 
elevation  and  detachment  which  make  the  little  pictures  in  the 
hospital  at  Bruges  so  memorable  and  so  rare  that  to  see  them  is 
to  add  a  lovely  page  to  one's  book  of  memories.  .  .  .  Rubens  is 
amply  represented  by  a  Crucifixion,  a  picture  called '  The  Wounded 
Stag,'  and  several  other  works.  Van  Dyck,  among  otlier  things, 
has  here  a  Mater  Dolorosa.  There  are,  for  the  rest,  works  by 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Bernard  van  Orle\', 
Jan  ]Mostaert,  and,  unless  I  am  in  error,  by  one  of  the  Van 
Eycks. 

"The  other  schools  of  painting  are  not  neglected.  In  the 
French  school,  for  instance,  we  find  two  or  three  works  by  Clouet, 
including  a  portrait  of  the  INIarcchal  de  la  Marche;  an  important 
work  by  Nicolas  Poussin;  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman  by  Boilly; 
a  characteristic  landscape  by  Claude  Lorrain,  a  series  of  delight- 
ful works  by  Chardin;  a  masterly  portrait  by  Ingres;  a  set  of 
large  studies  for  an  important  series  of  mural  decorations  by 
Puvis  de  Chavannes;  many  fine  landscapes  b3-  Corot;  and  sev- 
eral fine  things  by  Millet;  a  number  of  fine  works  by  Bastien- 
Lepage;  Edouard  Manet's  celebrated  painting  of  the  sea-fight 
off  Cherbourg  between  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama;  splendid 
examples  of  Daumier,  Isabey,  Chintreuil,  Gcricault,  Delacroix, 
Decamps,  Marilhat,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Thomas  Couture, 
Greuze,  Troyon,  Rousseau,  Courbet,  Jules  Dupre,  Vollon, 
L'hermitte,  Fantin-Latour,  Harpignies,  Fromentin,  Collin, 
Raffaelli,  Ingres,  Hebert,  Daubigny,  Jaeque,  Cazin,  IMonet,  and 
■others. 

"Prominent  in  the  British  school  group  are  the  landscapes  by 
John  Constable,  who  is  represented  by  several  highly  character- 
istic and  beautiful  canvases,  including  his  'Cottage  on  the 
Stour,'  'View  from  Highgate,'  'Landscape  with  Old  Bridge  in 
Suffolk.'  etc.  The  only  picture  by  Turner  that  I  saw  was  a 
very  large  and  handsome  mountainous  motive  which  is  probabl3- 
one  of  his  Alpine  compositions.  There  are  several  choice  things 
bv  R.  P.  Bonington,  and  at  least  one  excellent  example  of  W. 
Hogarth." 

The  old  Germans  and  Spaniards  are  there  also — Altdorfer, 
Sehongauer,  Holbein,  Cranach;  Goya,  Velasquez,  and  El  Greco. 
Such  moderns  as  Sargent,  Thaulow,  Mauve,  Whistler,  and 
Alexander  Harrison  also  find  or  fight  for  room. 


MENTAL  DEARTH   OF  COLLEGE  BOYS 

y4RE  OUR  COLLEGES  "turning  into  social  clearing- 
/— ^  houses?"  and  do  they  organize  themselves  into  richly 
■^  -^  endowed  institutions  for  "the  prevention  of  learning"? 
One  of  our  younger  novelists,  who  would  likely  disclaim  playing 
the  role  of  the  late  Mr.  Crane  of  Chicago,  seems  to  think  they  are. 
At  least  he  makes  one  of  his  characters  in  his  novel,  "Stover  at 
Yale,"  now  running  in  McClure's,  say  so,  and  he  was  willing  to 
confirm  the  imaginary  person's  speech  as  his  ow^n  view  when 
approached  by  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Owen 
Johnson  is  not,  Uke  Mr.  Crane,  an' outsider,  but  a  Yale  man 
himself,  and  he  frankly  told  his  interviewer  that  he  thought 
"the  intellectual  weakness  of  the  college  was  due  to  the  social 
system."  This  is  letting  up  for  the  time  being  on  athletics, 
unless  athletics  be  construed  for  the  purpose  of  classification 
as  part  of  the  "social  system."  But  Mr.  Johnson,  who  avers 
that  it  is  "really  absurdly  easy  to  go  through  an  American 
college  to-day,"  blames  the  fraternities  and  secret  societies. 
If  Mr.  Johnson  be  a  fraternity  man  himself,  he  must,  from 
his  own  aficount  of  the  sacredness  of  these  institutions,  be 
regarded  as  an  awful  traitor  by  his  "brothers."    What  he  says  is: 

"The  fraternities  and  secret  societies,  which  were  formerly  in- 
tellectual in  their  purpose  and  leanings,  were  the  con\enient 
instruments  at  hand  when  (he  great  social  struggle  outside  swcj)! 
into  the  colleges  and  overwhelmed  them.  TIh'\  were  sup|)()rte(l 
in  opposition  to  the  spontaneous  democra<'y  that  finds  its  natural 
leaders  and  natural  groupings.  With  th(>  social  movement  in 
pos.session,  everything  became  clo.sely  organized,  for  the  sake  of 
tile  gradations  and  positions  wiiich  organization  gives. 


"The  organization  chokes  out  everything  else.  It  is  all- 
ab.sorbing.  Do  you  know  that  last  year,  of  the  forty  men  who 
went  out  to  'heel'  The  Yale  Neivs  at  the  fiercest  part  of  the 
competition,  some  had  to  drug  themselves  to  keep  going,  and 
this  year,  the  Dean  tells  me,  they  had  to  put  th«!  competitors 
on  their  oath  not  to  work  for  The  News  between  midnight  and  7 
in  the  morning. 

"Face  to  face  with  the  social  movement,  the  authorities 
perceived  a  difTerent  body  before  them.  At  first  they  sheltered 
themselves  behind  the  conv^enient  e.x<'use  of  non-interference 
with  undergraduate  a,ctivities,  and  so  allowed  the  .social  system 
to    assume    the    proportions    of   a    property    institution.      The 


Tilb;    ITALIAN     POET    LOUEX'I'IAXO. 

By  Botticelli. 

One  of  Mr.  .John   (i.  .lohn.son's  pictures  in  a  collection  declared 

by  a  competent  critic  to  be  without  a  single  poor  pirture. 

property  so  owned  at  Yale  alone  is  \  allied  at  .$1,(K)0,()()().  Instead 
of  taking  drastic  measures,  the^-  allowed  the  system  to  build  up 
to  a  strength  that  would  make  any  university  head  quail.  To 
them  it  is  as  the  tarifT  question  to  a  Republican  President. 
They  are  afraid  to  touch  it,  and  while  they  know  and  must 
admit  that  the  men  learn  nothing  and  are  only  bluffing  their 
way  along,  they  find  what  comfort  they  can  in  talking  of  natural 
American  ambition  and  calling  the  college  a  'school  for 
character.'  " 

The  article  in  The  Times  directs  us  to  the  April  instalment  in 
McClitre's  for  the  author's  detailed  indictment  of  the  general 
ignorance  of  college  boys.  The  speaker  is  oiu>  lirocfchursl,  who, 
so  The  Times  informs  us,  is  drawn  from  life,  the  original  now 
serving  as  mayor  of  a  Middle  Western  city.  He  tackles  his 
fellow  students  on  their  innocenc(>  of  th(>  most  elementary  facts 
in  the  history  of  art,  literature,  and  music.  What  a  paragon  he 
must  have  seemed  to  them  wliile  he  swe])t  glibly  o\er  these 
"high-brow"  matters!  li roe h hurst  turns  on  Swazey  with  the 
(luery,  "What  do  .\<)u  know  about  tln>  Barliizon  .school,  and  the 
logical  rea.sous  for  the  re\()lt  of  the  Impressionists?"  Their 
answer  was  a  blank,  and  "  Hrocky"  proceeded  to  rub  it  in: 

"  I'm  not  contending  you  should  have  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
(he  wcirld  ill  your  eager,  sludiou-;  minds.     1  am  saying  that  you 
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haven't  the  slightest  general  information.     I'll  make  my  ques- 
tions fair. 

'"Fi-st,  music.  I  won't  ask  you  the  tendencies  and  theories  of 
the  modern  schools — you  won't  know  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
theory  in  music  exists.  You  know  the  opera  of  'Carmen' — 
good  old  Toreador  song!  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  com- 
poser? One  hand — Bob  Story.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  its 
reception*?  Do  you  know  the  sources  of  it?  Do  you  know  what 
Bach's  influence  was  in  the  development  of  music?  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  Leoncavallo,  Verdi,  or  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Russian  composer?  Absolute  silence.  You  have  a  hazy  knowl- 
edge of  Wagner,  and  you  know  that  Chopin  wrote  a  funeral 
march.  That  is  your  foothold  in  music;  there  you  balance, 
surrounded  by  howling  waters  of  ignorance. 

,  "Take  up  architecture.  Do  you  know  who  built  the  Vatican? 
Do  you  know  the  great  buildings  of  the  world,  or  a  single  thing 
about  Greek,  Roman,  and  Renaissance  architecture?  Do  you 
know  what  the  modern  French  movement  is  based  upon? 
Nothing. 

'"Take  up  religion.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Confucius, 
Shintoism,  or  Swedenborg,  beyond  filenames?  .  .  .  Do  you  know 
the  history  of  the  external  symbols  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  what  is  historically  new?     Darkness  denser  and  denser! 

"Take  literature.  You  have  excavated  a  certain  amount  of 
Shakespeare,  and  grubbed  among  Elizabethans,  and  curst  Spen- 
ser. Who  has  read  Taine's  'History  of  English  Literature,'  or 
knows,  in  fact,  who  Taine  is?  .  .  .  Do  you  know  anything 
about  Goethe  as  a  critic,  or  the  influence  of  Poe  upon  French 
literature?  What  do  you  know?  I'll  tell  you.  You  know  'Les 
Miserables'  and  'The  Three  Musketeers'  in  French  literature. 
You  know  that  Goethe  wrote  'Faust.'  You're  beginning  to 
know  Ibsen  as  a  name,  and  one  or  two  may  have  read  Tolstoy, 
and  all  know  that  he's  a  very  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard, 
who  li\  es  among  his  peasants, 
has  some  queer  ideas,  and  has 
started  to  die  three  or  four 
times.  The  papers  have  told 
you  that." 

The  amazed  silences  that  fol- 
lowed " Brocky's"  flow  of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  these  mys- 
terious fields  of  learning  proved 
up  to  the  hilt  that  no  one  but 
he  knew  anj'thing.  Then  he 
turns  a  broadside  of  accusation 
upon  them: 

"You  don't  know  the  big 
men  in  music;  you  don't  know 
the  pioneers  and  the  leaders 
even  in  any  art;  you  don't  know 
the  great  literatures  of  the 
world,  and  what  they  represent; 
you  don't  know  how  other  races 
are  working  out  their  social  des- 
tinies; you've  never  even  stopt 
to  examine  yourselves,  to  ana^ 
lyze.  yoiu"  own  society,  to  see 
the  difference  between  a  civili- 
zation founded  on  the  unit  of 
the  individual,  and  a  civiliza^ 
tion.  like  the  Latin,  on  the  in- 
destructible advance  of  the 
family.  You  have  no  general 
knowledge,  no  intellectual  in- 
terests; you  haven't  even  opin- 
ions; and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  of  education  you  will 
march  up  and  be  handed  a  de- 
gree— a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Mag- 
nificent! And  we  Americans 
have  a  sense  of  humor.  Do 
you  wonder  why  I  repeat  that 
our  colleges  are  splendidlj'^  or- 
ganized institutions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  learning?  No,  sir;  we  are  business  colleges,  and 
the  business  of  our  machines  is  to  stamp  out  so  many  business 
men  a  year,  running  at  full  speed  and  in  competition  with  the 
latest  devices  in  Cambridge  and  Princeton!" 


iconoclast  when  he  comes  to  talking  about  the  "cherished  tra- 
ditional secrecy"  of  the  secret  societies  at  Yale.     Thus: 

"The  harm  is  that  this  mumbo-jumbo,  fee-fi-fo-fum,  high- 
cockalorum  business  is  taken  seriously.  It's  the  effect  on  the 
young  imagination  that  comes  here  that  is  harmful.  Dink,  I 
tell  you,  and  I  mean  it  solemnly,  that  when  a  boy  comes  here  to 
Yale,  or  any  other  American  college,  and  gets  the  flummery 
in  liis  system,  believes  in  it — surrenders  to  it — so  that  he  trembles 
in  the  shadow  of  a  tom]>-like  building,  doesn't  dare  to  look  at  a 
pin  that  stares  him  in  the  face,  is  afraid  to  pronounce  the  holy, 
sacred  name — when  he's  got  to  that  point  he  has  ceased  to 
think,  and  no  amount  of  college  life  is  going  to  revive  him.  It's 
wrong,  fundamentally  Avrong;  it's  a  crime  against  the  whole 
moving  spirit  of  university  history — the  history  of  struggle 
for  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind. 

"I  would  strip  them  of  all  nonsense;  in  fact,  that  is  their 
weakness,  not  their  strength,  and  it  is  all  unnecessary.  This 
is  what  I'd  do:  drop  the  secrecy — this  extraordinary,  muffled, 
breathless  guarding  of  an  empty  can — retain  the  privilege  any 
club  has  of  excluding  outsiders,  stop  this  childishness  of  getting 
up  and  leaving  the  room  if  some  old  lady  happens  to  ask  are  you 
a  Bones  man  or  a  Keys  man." 


CERVANTES'  PORTRAIT  AT  LAST? 


K 


,MONG    THOSE  PERIODICAL  discoveries  that  so  fre- 
quently turn  out  no  discoveries    at  all;  is  the  finding 
of  the  authentic  portrait  of  Cervantes.     The  Spaniards,, 
we  are  told,  "in  their  patriotic  eagerness  to  possess  an  adequate 
likeness  of   their  great   compatriot,    are  prone    to    self-decep- 

tion."      They    had     a    forgery 

palmed  off  on  them  no  later 
than  1887,  but  now  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  the  real 
thing  has  at  last  come  to  light. 
That  there  once  was  a  portrait 
made  of  "the  author  of  the 
'  Galatea '  and  of  the  '  Don 
Quijote  de  la  Maneha'"  we 
have  on  the  authority  of  Cer- 
vantes himself,  stated  in  the 
prolog  to  his  "Exemplary  Nov- 
els." Here  he  tries  to  excuse 
hims(;lf  from  writing  a  prolog 
on  the  ground  that  for  per- 
sonal expression  an  engraving 
of  the  portrait  by  "the  famous: 
Don  Juan  de  Jduregui"  would 
have  been  sufficient.  This  por- 
trait has  remained  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  to  posterity,  especially  ag- 
gravating because  Cervantes 
himself  limned  the  details  that  it 
set  forth  and  owned  them  for  the 
sum  total  of  his  features.    Thus : 

"He  whom  you  here  behold 
with  aquiline  visage,  with  chest- 
nut hair,  smooUi   and  unruffled 
brow,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  a 
nose  arched,  altho  well-propor- 
tioned, a  silver  beard,  altho  not 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  golden, 
larg(!    mustache,  small    mouth, 
teeth  not  important,  for  he  has 
but  six  of  them,  and  those  in  ill 
condition  and  worse  placed  be- 
cause they  do  not  correspond 
th(i  one  with  the  other,  the  body 
between  two  extremes,  neither  larg(^  nor  small,  the  comi)lexion 
bright,  rather  white  than  brown,  somewhat  heavy-shouldered,  and 
not  very  nimble  on  his  f(^et;    this,  I  say,  is  the  portrait  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  'Galatea'  and  of  the'  Don  Quijote  de  la  Maneha.'" 

BrockhursI,  or  shall  we  say  Mr.  Owen  Johnson,  is  a  bitter  The  inference  of  critics,  observes  Mr.  George  Tyler  North- 
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rup  in  Scribner's  (April),  has  been  that  the  painter,  Juan  de 
Jauregui  y  Aguilar,  painted  Cervantes'  portrait  prior  to  1613, 
the  date  of  the  prolog,  only  an  English  critic,  Ormsby  by  name, 
objecting  that  the  language  is  too  ambiguous  to  base  a  certainty 
that  a  portrait  was  actually  executed.  The  verbal  portrait  is, 
however,  authentic  as  one  could  ask,  and  for  three  centuries 
paintings  and  statues  of  Cervantes  have  been  made  with  this 
description  in  mind.  Mr. 
Northrup  writes: 

"Of  the  various  pseudo-por- 
traits of  Cervantes,  the  earliest 
is  George  Vertue's  copper  en- 
^ra\"ing  of  a  drawing  by  Will- 
iam Kent.  This  appeared  in  an 
edition  of  the  'Don  Quijote' 
published  in  London  in  1738. 
It  is  admittedly  drawn  from 
the  novelist's  description  of 
himself.  A  very  similar  por- 
trait is  one  attributed  to  Alonso 
del  Arco,  presented  to  the  Span- 
ish Academy  in  1773.  The  re- 
semblance to  the  Kent  portrait 
is  so  strong  that  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  one  derived  from 
the  other.  If  such  a  relation- 
ship exists,  the  Kent  drawing 
must  be  the  earlier,  for  there  is 
no  reason  for  doubting  that 
this  likeness  was  drawn  from 
the  description.  At  the  time  of 
the  presentation,  the  Academy, 
desirous  of  settling  the  matter, 
a,ppointed  a  commission  of  art- 
ists to  pass  judgment.  They 
decided  that  the  del  Arco  paint- 
ing must  have  been  done  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  there- 
fore could  not  derive  from  the 
English  engraving.  This  opin- 
ion has  frequently  been  chal- 
lenged, but  the  matter  has 
never  been  authoritatively  de- 
termined. From  these  two 
portraits  derive  nearly  all  the 
later  engravings." 


Now,     however,    comes  the 
story  of   the  discovery  of   the  portrait  considered    irretrievably 
lost,  given  in  Mr.  Northrup 'swords: 

"Cervantophiles,  the  world  over,  are  greatly  stirred  by  a 
report  emanating  from  Madrid  that  a  painting  has  been  dis- 
covered which  purports  to  be  the  long-lost  portrait  referred  to 
by  Cervantes  himself.  The  discovery  was  first  made  public  by 
the  distinguished  Cervantes  scholar,  Senor  Rodriguez  Marhi,  in 
the  illustrated  Madrid  weekly,  ABC,  June  16,  1911.  Subse- 
quently, Senor  Angel  M.  de  Barcia,  of  the  National  Library, 
has  announced  the  find  to  scholars  in  the  Reviala  de  Archivos. 
Owing  to  the  recentness  of  the  discovery,  it  can  not  yet  bo 
positively  affirmed  that  the  portrait  is  genuine.  Art  critics  and 
scholars  have  still  to  pass  on  many  questions.  Nevertheless, 
those  who  have  seen  the  original  feel  that  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  its  favor. 

"The  picture  represents  a  man  well  past  the  prime  of  life,  wth 
a  high  forehead,  arched  nose,  chestnut  hair,  silvery  beard,  larg(> 
mustache,  small  mouth,  light  complexion — in  short,  a  man  in 
every  respect  conforming  to  the  de.scription  which  Cervantes 
has  left  of  himself.  And  yet  the  note  of  individuality  is  so 
strong  that  one  fciels  that  this  portrait  must  have  been  painted 
from  (he  living  iTiodcl.  This  man  must  luive  walked  the  streets 
of  Toledo  and  Madrid.  If  we  compare  this  portrait  with  any  one 
of  the  imaginary  likenesses  drawn  from  the  description,  it 
becomes  ai)pan'iit  that  in  tlie  one  case  we  have  modeling,  in  the 
other  an  al)S(i)ce  of  the  same;  in  the  one  ca.se  the  Ireatmeni  is 
realistic,  in  the  other  the  subject  is  idealized  and  convention- 
alized. The  (^ervant(>s  of  the  imaginary  portraits  is  a  Renais- 
sance dandy.  ",The  heavy-mustadied  figure  in  the  new  iiUi- 
ness  suggests  far  more  convincingly  the  grizzled  veteran  of 
Lepanto.     Clearly  this  is  no  vulgar  forgery." 


FruHi  "  Tlie  Field  of  Art."   '"  .SciiUiu-i  s  iMagaziue." 

THE    NEWLY   DISCOVERED    CERVANTES    PORTRAIT, 

Lately  come  to  light  In  Spain  and  tiiought  to  be  the  one  painted  by 
Jiuregui  according  to  the  record  of  the  writer  himself. 


Mr.  Northrup  proceeds  cautiously  in  accepting  the  evidence  of 
the  enthusiastic  Spaniards,  observing: 

"The  portrait  bears  at  the  top  the  following  inscription: 
'D.  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra';  and  below:  'D.  Juan  de 
Jaurigui  Pinxit.  Anno  1600.'  In  the  year  1600  Cervantes  was 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  which  appears  to  correspond  to  the  age 
of  the  man  in  the  portrait.  The  alleged  painter  would  in  the 
same  year  have  been  slightly  under  thirty.    Senor  Barcia  detects 

in  the  drawing  the  inexperi- 
enced touch  of  a  3'oung  man 
laboring  under  the  influence  of 
El  Greco.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  exists  no  work 
by  Jauregui  of  unquestioned 
authenticity  with  which  com- 
parison may  be  made.  Jauregui 
undoubtedly  enjoyed  some  rep- 
utation as  an  artist,  for  his 
work  is  praised  by  Pacheco, 
Carducho,  and  Palomino;  but 
he  is  now  better  known  as  a 
poet  and  the  translator  into 
Castilian  of  Tasso's  '  Aminta.' 
Doubtless  it  was  their  mutual 
love  for  letters  which  brought 
about  the  friendship  between 
the  great  prose-writer  and  the 
poet-painter. 

"Unfortunately  the  inscrip- 
tion does  not  afford  conclusive 
evidence  regarding  the  picture's 
authenticity.  There  is  a  slight 
philological  difficulty  which 
renders  doubtful  the  assump- 
tion that  the  inscription  was 
painted  in  1600.  Cervantes, 
in  the  original  text,  spells  his 
friend's  name,  Xaurigui.  This 
is  the  orthography  to  be  ex- 
pected at  the  date  in  question. 
Yet  the  lexicographer,  Covar- 
rubias,  writing  in  1611,  states 
that  the  substitution  of  j  for  x 
before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  u 
was  already  beginning  to  be 
made.  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  the  name  is  not 
spelled  in  its  modern  fashion, 
JAuregui.  A  modern  forger 
would  probably  have  either 
looked  up  the  ancient  spelling  or  else  have  used  the  ciirrent  form 
in  which  the  name  appears.  All  students  of  art  know  that  in- 
scriptions of  .this  sort  are  untrustworthy.  But  the  rejection  of 
the  inscription  would  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  picture  itself 
was  not  what  it  purported  to  be.  The  lettering  does  net  appear 
to  be  modern,  and  Jauregui,  who  is  supposed  to  have  still  re- 
tained posses.sion  of  the  picture  in  1613,  and  who  did  not  die  until 
1640,  may  have  added  the  inscription  at  a  date  subsequent  to  that 
when  the  portrait  was  painted.  Or  some  later  possessor  who  knew 
the  facts  respecting  sitter  and  artist  may  have  added  it." 

Mr.  Northrup  puts  the  question  whether  the  portrait  satisfies 
our  ideal  of  Cervantes'  personal  appearance,  and  proceeds  with 
the  pros  and  cons: 

"It  represents  the  grave,  dignified,  serious  face  of  the  typical 
vSpanish  gentleman  of  the  epoch.  The  expression  is  sad  rather 
liian  cheerful.  The  countenance  is  not  so  much  that  of  the 
humorist  and  the  poet  as  of  one  who  has  said  of  himself  that  he 
was  'more  experienced  in  reverses  than  in  verses.'  It  is  the 
intellectual  face  of  a  gentleman  who,  had  we  no  other  reason 
for  thinking  the  portrait  to  represent  the  lineanuMits  of  Cer- 
vantes, might  have  been  suppo.sed  to  be  some  eminent  author, 
some  distinguished  jurist,  or  merely  a  private  individual  of  no 
distinction  whatsoever.  At  least,  that  is  Senor  Harcia's  cautious 
ju(Igm(>nt.  Genius  is  not  always  manif(>st  on  the  exterior.  The 
man  of  the  jjortrait  may  have  been  a  genius  or  a  mediocrity. 
Tiiose  enthusiastic  critics  who  see  "iu  the  painted  features  the 
untiiistakal)le  stamp  of  gci\ius  are  imagining  more  than  they  see. 
Hut  wlien  all  is  said,  this  new  likeness,  tlio  the  work  of  a  mediocre 
artist,  comes  nearer  than  any  previous  one  to  realizing  our  ideal 
of  what  Cervantes  nuist  have  been.'' 


THE   BISHOP  OF   THE   ARCTIC 


BISHOP  ROWE,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of 
Alaska,  follows  a  "wise  formula"  when  he  drops  in 
among  a  group  of  prospectors  in  a  lonely  interior  mining- 
camp,  thinks  ]Mr.  Carrington  Weems,  who  writes  of  the  Bishop 
and  his  flock  in  the  current  ]ror?r/'s  Work.  He  "first  of  all 
meets  the  human  craving  for  tidings  from  the  outside  world." 
Then,  after  his  warm  welcome 
"for  his  genial  presence  as  well  as 
for  the  news  and  reading-matter" 
Avhich  he  supplies,  "at  night  be- 
fore time  comes  to  turn  in,  when 
confidence  has  been  gained  all 
round,  the  Bishop  remarks:  'You 
are  a  long  way  from  any  church; 
let's  have  a  httle  church  here  by 
ourselves.'  "  Likewise,  to  all  the 
Indian  tribes  of  Alaska,  "from 
the  Thlinkits  in  the  near  South- 
Avest,  to  the  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic 
coast,"  Bishop  Rowe's  coming 
means  something.  For  to  them 
he  "brings  medical  aid,  religious 
instruction,  and  the  schooling  so 
necessarj-  to  prepare  them  against 
the  civilization  which  otherwise 
engulfs  them  disastrou.slj\" 

The  diocese  of  Alaska,  founded 
in  1895  with  Peter  Trimble  Rowe 
as  its  first  bishop,  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Sitka 
is  the  Bishop's  see,  but  his  field  of 
work  is  mainly  the  great  interior 

^Alaska,  the  country  drained  by 
Yukon,  the  Koyukuk,  and 
!^anana,  and  the  mountains 
rtiid  the  valleys  to  the  northAvard. 
Every  year  he  travels  more  than 
20,000  miles  through  this  terri- 
tory, "by  boat  in  the  short  sum- 
mer, and  by  dog-team  and  rein- 
deer in  Avinter." 

Bishop  Rowe's  "unflagging 
buoyancy  and  good  humor"  and 

his  "ready  human  sympathy"  eminently  fit  him  for  his  task, 
according  to  Mr.  Weems.  Service  in  Canada  and  Michigan 
gave  him  valuable  preparation  for  his  life-work.  As  for  j)hysical 
fitness,  "traveling  nearly  eleven  months  in  every  year  in  a 
country  like  Alaska  keeps  one  in  training."  In  1908.  "a  1yj)ical 
episcopal  year,"  he  traA'cled  22,000  miles  to  hold  121  services. 
E.xtracts  from  the  Bishop's  diarj'  telling  of  a  trip  from  Tanana 
to  Valdez  read  like  a  tale  of  Arctic  exploration.  Every  winter 
brings  such  hardships,  dangers,  adventures,  and  successes. 
Bi.^hop  RoAve,  we  are  told,  foresaAv  the  stampede  to  the  Klon- 
dike gold-fields,  and  St.  Mary's  church  at  Nome  was  built  by 
him  and  two  helpers  ahead  of  the  great  influx  of  settlers.  These 
extracts  from  the  Bishop's  diary  may  be  read  Avith  serious 
reflections  around  a  comfortable  fire: 

"Our  .sled  was  loaded  with  robes,  tent,  stove,  axes,  clothing, 
and  food  for  sixteen  days  for  dogs  and  selves.  .  .  .  Wind  blew 
the  snow  like  shot  in  our  faces.  I  kept  ahead  of  the  dogs,  leading 
them,  finding  the  Avay.  We  had  to  cross  the  wide  riA^er;  the 
great  hummocks  made  (his  an  ordeal;  had  to  use  the  ax  and 
break  a  Avay  for  the  dogs  and  sled.    In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  dogs 
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Avould  stop;  they  could  not  see;  their  eyes  were  closed  with  the 
frost;  my  own  were;  so  I  rubbed  off  the  frost  and  went  on. 
The  time  came  Avhen  the  dogs  Avould — could — no  longer  face  the 

storm.     I  Avas  forced  to  make  a  camp 

"After  a  sleepless  night  Ave  Avere  up  before  breakfast.  It 
Avas  still  blowing  a  gale;  had  some  breakfast;  tried  to  iiitch 
the  dogs,  but  they  Avould  not  face  the  storm,  so  I  resigned  myself 

to  the  situation  and  remained  in 
camp.  It  was  my  birthday,  too. 
I  kept  busy  chopping  Avood  for 
the  fire.  ...  In  carrying  a  heavy 
log  doAvn  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, I  tript,  fell  many  feet,  and 
injured  shoulder  slightly. 

"After  another  cold  and  shiAer- 
ing  night  we  found  the  wind 
somewhat  abated  and  Avithout^ 
breakfast  hitched  up  the  dogs, 
packed  sled,  and  were  traA'eling 

before  it  was  A^ery  light 

"Early  in  the  day,  while  pilot- 
ing the  way,  I  encountered  bad 
ice.  open  water,  broke  through 
and  got  Avet.  After  that  I  felt  my 
Avay  with  ax  in  hand,  snow-shoe.s 
on  feet,  until  it  grew  dark.  In 
the  darkness  I  broke  through 
the  ice  and  escaped  Avith  some 
difficulty. 

"All  night  the  woIa'cs  howling 
near  by.  and  we  had  to  ke(>p  our 
dogs  near  the  fire  to  prcA'ent  their 
being  killed.  Bitter  iron-cold 
shackled  the  northland.  By  night 
the  fire  roared  defiance  to  a  frost 
Avhich  it  coidd  not  subdue,  Avhile 
dog  and  man  crouched  near  it  for 
protection  from  its  awful  power. 
When  outside  of  the  fire's  light, 
the  heaA^ens  were  ablaze  Avith 
moA'ing  lights — the  aurora  borea- 
lis  of  the  Arctic  shone  Avith  won- 
derful brilliance. 

"Only  the  great  white  desola- 
tion, silent,  awful,  broken  by  the 
wail  of  wolves  or  the  cracking  of 
ice,  as  tho  strange  spirits  were  all 
about  you.  The  days  Avere  strange 
as  the  nights.  Close  by  the  river 
crept  the  spruce,  and  through  this 
there  trotted,  doglike,  packs  of 
wolves,  inAisible  but  none  the 
less  real,  as  their  bowlings  indicated." 

But  this  is  not  simply  a  story  of  Arctic  adventure.  Bishop 
RoAve's  Avork  among  Alaska's  .3.5,000  white  inhabitants  has  had 
most  practical  and  effective  residts,  we  are  assured.  Five 
hospitals  and  as  many  dispensaries  are  supported.  Several  of 
these  have  well-equipped  reading-rooms  open  to  all.  At  Cordova 
is  the  unique  "Red  Dragon  Club."  In  all,  about  fifty  Avorkers 
serve  in  Alaska  under  Bishop  Rowe,  "twenty-four  churches  are 
scattered  through  his  huge  diocese,  and  almost  twice  as  many 
mis.sions  are  maintained  more  or  less  regularly."  But  Avhat 
gives  him  most  concern  is  the  welfare  of  the  natives — 

"For  them  exclusively  two  hospitals  were  established — the 
only  tAvo  in  Alaska.  And  for  them  alont;  fourteen  schools  are 
conducted  by  the  Church,  two  sawmills  are  run,  and  reindeer 
are  being  propagated.  The  Indians  of  the  interior  have  in  Bishop 
Rowe  a  sturdy  champion.  His  desire  is  to  have  instruction 
directed  first  at  sanitary  improvement  to  stay  the  frightful 
mortality  among  the  natives.  Out  of  four  hundred  Indians  at- 
Sitka,  forty  died  a  year  ago,  for  the  most  part  of  tuberculosis. 
In  visiting  another  station  some  time  since,  it  was  found  that 
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50  per  oent.  of  the  people  had  died  during  ttie  preceding  year. 
This  was  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  white  settlement.  (Jame 
had  become  scarce,  demoralizine:  influences  played  havoc  among 
them,  and  an  epidemic  of  tuberculosis  broke  out.  .  .  .  The 
condition  of  the  natives  south  of  the  Tanana  he  reports  as 
pathetic  in  the  e.xtreme.  They  are  poor  and  neglected,  have 
little  clothing  and  less  food,  and  in  many  cases  are  suffering 
from  loathsome  disease.  .  .  .  Altho  the  Government  spends  a 
great  deal  in  attempts  at  their  education,  the  efforts  made  to 
ameliorate  their  physical  condition  are  almost  negligible.  Some- 
thing entirely  different  is  needed,  in  the  Bishop's  opinion,  to  help 
the  original  possessors  of  the  country,  now  become  like 
children,  hungry,  dirty,  and  diseased.  'It  came  to  me," 
says  he,  'that  I  should  make  it  my  first  concern  to  go 
and  plead  witii  the  President  and  Congress  for  remedial 
laws.'  This  vow  he  promptly  fulfilled.  If  anything  is 
done  for  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  Alaska,  to  him 
will  be  the  glory." 

The  Bishop's  dev^otion  to  his  parish  may  !)e  gaged 
by  the  fact  that  he  recently  de<!lined  a  very  flat  ering 
<;all  to  Washington,  D.  C. 


acts  have  shown  themselves  to  be  people  of  good  vsnll.  have 
been  content  that  workmen  should  live  under  conditions 
which  unfit  them  to  enjoy  the  best  things;  why  is  it  that 
with  all  their  charity  they  miss  their  opportunity?  The 
fault  lies,  I  believe,  largely  with  the  Church — Established 
and  Free.  The  Church  has  too  often  gone  on  preacliing  a 
medieval  system,  it  has  not  moved  with  the  times,  and  does 
not  recognize  that  good  will  to-day  must  find  other  ways  of 
charity  than  those  trodden  by  our  fathers  when  tliey  })uilt 
almshouses  and  pro\-ided  food  or  clothing.  It  has  allowed  a 
business  man  to  be  hard  in  his  business  if  he  is  eacy  in  response 


THE  CHURCH   AND   THE  STRIKE 
IN   ENGLAND 


OXE  ATTITUDE  toward  the  rich  and  another 
toward  the  poor  is  the  accusation  brought 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P.,  against 
the  churches  of  England.  He  does  not  shirk  laying 
responsibility  at  their  doors  for  the  present  troubles.  Speaking 
in  Manchester  recently  on  "The  Church  and  the  Labor 
Unrest,"  ho  said  that  "the  churches  were  silent  when  the 
rich  sinned,  but  if  the  workers  went  on  strike,  resting 
their  claims  for  human  right  on  a  democratic  basis,  they  were 
told  to  remember  their  responsibilities  as  well  as  their  right." 
He  defined  the  social  unrest  as  "  the  revolt  of  moral  men 
against  a  merely  economic  society"  and  asked  what  the  Church 
had  to  say  to  that.  He  asserted  that  "men  of  the  world  were 
in  the  pulpits  and  on  the  episcopal  benches,"  and  declared  that 
"when  the  Church  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the  poor  she  did  it 
too  officially  and  her  heart  was  cold."  The  Christian  Common- 
wealth (London)  observes  that  Mr.  MacDonald  might  be 
accused  of  exaggeration,  but  by  a  coincidence  Canon  Barnett, 
in  the  course  of  some  "Reflections  on  the  Strike,"  wrote  in 
TIte  Westminster  Gazette: 

"Why    is    it    that    owners    and    managers,    who     by    many 


l.\    THK     WHITK    SILENCES    OP    BISHOP    HOWE'S   DIOCESE. 
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to  charitable  appeals.  But  times  have  changed,  and  we 
no  longer  hope  for  a  society  in  which  rich  people  are  kind 
to  poor  people;  we  rather  think  of  a  society  where  em- 
ployers and  employed  share  justly  the  profits  of  work,  where 
there  is  no  dependent  class,  and  all  find  pleasure  in  the  gifts 
of  character  which  follow  the  full  growth  of  manhood  in  rich 
and  poor." 

The  charge  that  the  Church  lacks  real  sympathy  w'ith  the  poor 
is  met  by  the  argument  that  they  do  not  always  merit  sympathy. 
Not  every  strike  is  necessarily  just,  we  are  told.  The  following 
comment  in  the  London  Guardian,  the  organ  of  the  established 
Church,  seems  to  reveal  a  lack  of  sympathy,  but  claims  that  no 
sympathy  is  deserved.     We  read: 

"What  Syndicalism  in  the  South  Wales  coal-field  has  in  con- 
templation has  already  been  made  sufficiently  clear — its  object 
is  the  absorption  of  profits  and  the  elimination  of  capital  in  its 
present  form.  Under  whatever  fine  name  collective  robbery 
may  be  concealed — whether  it  be  Syndicalism  as  apphed  to 
industry,  or  the  single  tax  as  applied  to  land — collective  robbery 

it  remains,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  society  to  protect  itself  against 
one  of  the  worst  forms  of  that 
modern  lawlessness  ui)on  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  spoke 
so  impressively  in  his  sermon  at 
Westminster  Abbey  on  Sunday 
last. 

"In  little  more  than  .six  months 
the  country  has  experienced  two  de- 
termined attempts  by  organized 
labor  to  imi)ose  its  own  selfish  aims 
at  the  cost  of  no-mat ter-what  loss 
and  suffering  to  individuals.  How- 
e\ cr  well-founded  a  strike  may  lie — 
and  this  one  has  been  imposed  by 
organizers  ujjon  men  who  are  neither 
ill-paid  nor  overworked — the  right 
to  set  it  on  foot  must  hcnci'forward 
be  strictly  controlled  by  the  state. 
Neither  master  nor  man  can  any 
loiiirer  be  allowed  to  throw  the  trade 
of  t  he  land  into  confusion  and  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands — jM-rhaps  millions 
—  of  iiinoceiil  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  hope  of  olitaining 
their  ends  by  subjecting  th(>  com- 
inunity  to  intoleraiile  suffering." 
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A    ROMANTIC   MISSIONARY 

IT  IS  A  LAY  WRITER  who  finds  it  hard  to  understand  why 
missionaries  along  with  mothers-in-law  and  Scotchmen 
furnish  the  stock  of  so  many  jests.  He  is  puzzled  over  the 
missionaries  in  particular,  seeing  that  "their  ranks  have  fur- 
nished heroes  and  martyrs  as  famous  as  any  whose  names  are 
written  on  the  scroU  of  fame."  "It  can  not  be  really  amusing 
or  easy  work,"  says  iMr.  Filson  Young  in  The  Saturday  Review 

(London),        "whether  

you  are  toUing  in  the 
swamps  "of  Liberia  or 
pleading  the  cause  to 
stingj'  congregations  at 
home."  But  he  seems 
to  have  found  one  mis- 
sionary who  managed 
to  extract  considerable 
amusement  out  of  his 
work  while  carrying 
Bibles  through  Spain  as 
colporteur  for  the  Brit- 
ish Bible  Society.  Eve- 
ryljody  knows  George 
Borrow  for  his  book, 
"The  Bible  in  Spain," 
but  a  great  deal  that 
was  unknown,  particu- 
larly ^bout  Jiis  nussion- 
acy  life,  has  just  been 
revealed  by  a  life  of 
Borrow  written  by 
Herbert  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Young  TVTites  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir: 


SQUARE     MILES. 

The  travels  every  year  of  the  Bishop  of  Alaska  equal  in  length  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  His  mission  route  is  marljcd  by  the  dotted  line,  and  this  he  traverses  in  winter 
and  summer  weather  by  steamboat,  canoe,  reindeer,  dogs,  and  snow-shoes. 


A    BISHOPRIC     OF    600,000 

' '  One  does  not  some- 
how think  of  him  as  a 
missionary,  and  yet  the 
most  active  as  well  as 

the  happiest  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  literally  forcing  the 
•jospel,  not  upon  the  heathen,  but  upon  the  .  .  .  Roman 
Catholics  of  Spain.  To  our  generation  Borrow  seems  oest 
known  through  the  pages  of  'Lavengro,'  altho  'The  Bible 
in  Spain'  has  much  the  larger  circulation  of  the  two  books; 
but  to  most  of  us  he  has  hitherto  been  a  mysterious  .person, 
concerning  whose  accounts  of  himself  it  was  always  diffi- 
cult to  know  how  much  to  accept  and  how  much  to  reject. 
Now,  however,  the  mists  that  surround  him  have  suddenly 
been  dispersed,  and  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  new  '  Life '  he 
stands  out  clear  and  recognizable  as  a  living  human  being  who 
wandered  and  did  battle  in  the  cause  of  sincerity  and  truth 
through  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  a  vagabond 
and  friend  of  gipsies  we  have  not  much  that  is  new  to  learn  of 
him,  but  as  a  servant  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
he  appears  in  a  new  light,  whether  he  is  clearing  away  the 
mists  for  the  reception  of  the  New  Testament  in  Spain  or  wri- 
ting long  letters  describing  his  doings  to  the  grave  committee  of 
religious  gentlemen  assembled  at  Earl  Street  in  London. 

"Certainly  he  was  the  most  remarkable  missionary  who  ever 
went  forth  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other. 
It  did  not  matter  to  him  whether  he  brought  peace  or  a  sword; 
if  people  would  not  have  peace,  then  they  should  have  the  sword. 
Physical  adventure  was  the  breath  of  life  to  him;  and  yet  he 
could  combine  it  with  a  most  patient  and  diplomatic  strategy 
for  the  achievement  of  the  ends  he  had  in  view,  which  received 
only  too  little  appreciation  from  his  employers.  When  he  was 
preparing  the  fourth  edition  of  'The  Bible  in  Spain'  he  wrote 
to  John  Murray:  'Would  it  be  as  well  to  •write  a  preface  to  this 
fourth  edition,  with  a  tirade  or  two  against  the  Pope,  and  allu- 
sions to  the  Great  Xorth  Road?'  And  there  you  have  the  man. 
A  tirade  or  two  against  the  Pope,  and  allusions  to  the  Great 
Xorth  Road,  and  imprisonment  for  the  gospel's  sake,  and  the 
breaking-in  of  wild  stallions  which  were  to  be  the  property  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  adventures  on  his 


great  horse,  Sidi  Habismilk  ('My  Lord  the  Sustainer  of  the 
Kingdom') — it  was  in  such  ways  that  his  wild  energy  was  ex- 
pended, whatever  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarking." 

Mr.  Young  finds  it  difficult  to  speak    of  the  actual  value  of 
Borrow's  work,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  his  employers: 

"The  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures — a  few  thousand  in 
all — which  he  distributed  while  he  was  there,  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  work  of  others  at  the  same  time  and  immediately 
afterward;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  whereas  they  dis- 
tributed wholesale  in 
towns,  Borrow  rode 
through  the  remotest 
part  of  the  country  and 
planted  the  gospel 
among  people,  un- 
reached by  any  other 
agency,  who  had  time 
to  study  and  consider  its 
message.  Moreover,  he 
did  the  pioneer  work 
and    broke  the    ground 

for  others 

' '  True  missionary 
that  he  was,  George  Bor- 
row's life  was  not  happy. 
He  knew  no  rest.  In 
his  happiest  years  in 
Spain  he  was  like  a 
hound  straining  at  the 
leash  and  laboring  un- 
der an  endless  sense  of 
the  lack  of  imagination 
of  his  employers  at 
home.  That  he  had 
moments  of  highest  joy, 
probably  when  he  was 
alone  with  his  horse  on 
some  of  the  heaths  he 
loved  to  frequent,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but 
his  spirit  was  darkened 
constantly  by  an  im- 
patience and  intolerance 
that  made  him  con- 
stantly misrepresent 
himself.  It  was  not 
only  at  the  Pope  that  he  had  a  tirade  or  two — it  was  at 
anybody  or  anything  that  attempted  to  oppose  him.     And  he 


eCALE  OF  MILES 


died  an  angry,  solitary  old  man,  with  the  hunger  for  happiness 
in  him  still,  but  with  no  power  of  communicating  with  the  world 
about  him — a  missionary  to  the  end,  living  among  a  people 
whose  language  he  had  forgotten." 


A  CHURCH  MOVE  FOR  EUGENICS— Dean  Sumner  of  the 
Chicago  Cathedral  has  recently  announced  that  those  who  wish 
to  be  married  in  his  church  must,  in  addition  to  their  license, 
bring  the  certificate  of  a  reputable  physician  that  they  are  sound 
mentally  and  physically.  The  Dean  was  chairman  of  the  famous 
Chicago  Vice  Commission,  and  thus  takes  another  stand  in  social 
reform.     The  Boston  Advertiser  remarks: 

"The  separation  of  church  and  state,  which  is  the  American 
principle,  has  caused  one  church  or  another  to  do  considerable 
pioneering  in  the  cause  of  social  reform.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  need  for  kindergartens  for  the  children  of  crowded 
districts  was  first  felt,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  various 
churches.  In  time  the  system  was  introduced  into  the  public 
schools.  While  the  church  kindergartens  did  not  cover  the 
ground  which  was  to  be  covered,  yet  it  is  clear  that  they  called 
attention  to  a  need  and  to  a  way  in  which  this  need  might  be 
met. 

"It  may  be  expected  that  the  history  of  this  present  movement 
to  regulate  marriage  in  the  interest  of  producing  healthy  children 
will  be  the  same.  What  the  present  action  of  Dean  Sumner 
and  of  those  who  are  associated  with  him  may  effect  will  be 
almost  negligible.  As  things  are,  people  who  want  to  get  married 
wUl  get  married  somehow,  even  tho  they  are  manifestly  imfit 
for  parenthood.  But  the  direction  which  will  be  given  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  at  large  is  difficult  to  overestimate." 
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MR.    J.    HENRY    HARPER'S     HISTORY 
OF    THE   HARPERS* 

Reviewed  for  The  Literary  Digest  by 
Henry  Holt 

This  book,  coming  from  a  mature  man 
not  generally  known  as  a  AVTiter,  is  a  sur- 
prize, and  goes  to  indicate  that  one  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  letters,  even  in  an 
ancillary  capacity,  is  apt  to  rub  off  some 
ability  in  use  of  them.  In  vocabu- 
lary, style,  and  capacity  to  visualize  and 
narrate,  the  author  shows  himself  the  equal 
of  many  well-known  professional  writers. 
The  felicities  of  his  work  are  specially 
noticeable  in  the  several  eulogies  of  his 
predecessors,  in  the  description  of  the 
burning  of  the  Harper  establishment, 
and  in  the  praise  of  fiction  on  pages 
G48-649. 

And  yet  it  is  doubly  a  queer  work  to  have 
emanated  from  a  publisher;  for  while  me- 
chanically an  admirable  piece  of  book- 
making,  and  having  an  admirable  index,  it 
lacks  a  table  of  contents,  chapter-titles, 
running  heads,  and  spaces  between  the 
subtopics.  This  is  doubly  unfortunate,  as 
the  book  is  necessarily  somewhat  .discur- 
sive, and  often  has  to  follow  ou£'  topics  in 
disregard  of  the  chronological  relation  of 
other  topics.  Hence  there  are  many  sud- 
den contrasts  of  subjects,  sometimes  akin 
to  the  famous  step  from  the  sublime,  that 
could  have  been  softened  by  a  blank  line 
between  them.  Another  matter  for  regret 
is  that  the  folio  numbers  are  hidden  away  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  pages — a  fashion  at 
which  the  evil  spirit  who  freaks  the  fash- 
ions has  lately  striven  to  give  us  a  turn. 
That,  despite  him  and  his  infernal  crew, 
this  is  a  good  book  and  a  beautiful  book, 
is  a  triumph  of  taste  and  skill  in  the  rest 
of  its  making. 

The  book  takes  us  back  to  virtually  the  be- 
ginning of  American  publishing,  and  follows 
it  up  to  date,  tho  with  no  attempt  at  his- 
torical completeness;  but  rather  by  inciden- 
tal illustration  through  bits  of  biography, 
anecdotes,  and  frequent  letters.  Some  of 
the  good  stories  that  are  known  in  the  trade 
will  be  fresh  to  outsiders,  and  many  of  the 
l<'tters  from  distinguished  persons  can  be 
interesting  and  valuable  to  anybody. 

Of  the  good  things  in  the  book,  no  other, 
jjcrhaps,  is  quite  so  good  as  this.  It  will 
1k'  appreciated,  however,  only  by  those 
who  have  read  Abbott's  Napoleon.  It 
'"was  first  published  serially  in  Harper's 
Magnzine.  .  .  .  Abbott  took  the  most 
sympathetic  view  of  the  Emperor.  .  .  . 
Many  subscribers  .  .  .  canceled  their  sul)- 
scriptions.  Abbott  was  informed  by  the 
firm  of  these  facts  with  a  view,  as  they 
hoped,  to  his  modifying  some  of  his  state- 
ments. He  replied  that  he  made  every 
lin'^  h(i  wrote  the  subject  of  prayer,  and 
what  he  wrote  he  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
and  he  could  make  no  change." 

Some  of  the  old-time  matters  are  spe- 
cially interesting  by  contrast  with  to-day. 
"About  lH'-i.~)  their  [the  Harpers']  count- 
ing-room was  a  poj)uhir  resort  of  the  lile- 
rali  of  the  country."  Imagine  anybody 
ha\ing  the  time  to  make  a  "resort"  of  a 

'The    House    of    Harper,    Isn-IOia.     By   J. 

Henry  Harper.      W.ith  Sixt<'en  I'ortrailN.     Small  8vo. 
New  York:    Harper  &  Urothers.     $a  net. 


publisher's  office  now,  or  the  publisher 
having  time  to  talk  mu#h  of  anything  but 
business!  When  the  establishment  was 
burned  down,  in  December,  lSo3,  "the 
sun  had  not  yet  set  on  the  smoking  ruins 
before  assistance  had  been  proffered  from 
various  quarters.  .  .  .  Cyrus  W.  Field  & 
Company  [who  had  been  regularly  sup- 
plying the  house  with  paper]  offered  to 
loan  them  .f  10,000  a  day  after  the  fire" — 
an  offer  liberal  enough  in  those  days  to  well 
justify  mention,  but  how  the  import  of 
figures  has  changed  since!  It  is  amusing 
and  saddening  to  read  the  indications  of 
how  modest  and  rational  advertising  was 
in  those  days,  compared  with  that  which 
deafens  and  blinds  us  now,  and  which  a 
few  years  ago  treated  the  buyers  of  books 
as  if  they  had  no  more  discrimination  than 
the  buyers  of  blacking.  The  book  abounds 
with  letters  from  authors,  extending  from 
the  early  fifties  to  the  present  time.  Not 
one  of  them,  however,  recalls  the  days  of 
good  old  leisure  as  vividly  as  one  from 
London  in  1847  by  Fletcher  Harper  to  his 
brothers.  Nobody  is  named  without  being 
Mistered,  or  otherwise  honorably  prefixt, 
and  the  letter  throughout,  instead  of  a 
businesslike  march  to  an  end,  is  a  minuet 
with  all  the  flourishes  and  bows.  The  house 
got  over  superfluities  by  the  time  I  came  to 
know  it,  and  its  letters  have  been  noted 
in  the  trade  as  models,  and  so  was  the 
"Harper  hand,"  which  was  strangely  near 
to  uniformity  among  the  partners,  and  al- 
ways graceful,  as  shown  on  the  handsome 
cover  of  the  book  under  notice.  As  to  com- 
position, of  course  there  were  first-class 
examples  always  before  the  Harpers  (note 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker's,  pp.  465-467)  and  there 
was  also  the  constant  need  of  studying  ex- 
pression so  as  not  to  give  offense,  especially 
in  declining  manuscript.  Yet,  on  the 
Avhole,  the  irrilabile  genus  is  not  much  more 
irritable  than  other  people,  and  most  of  a 
good  publisher's  dearest  friends  are  apt  to 
be  among  them.  This  is  naturally  the  case 
with  our  author,  as  is  pleasantly  illustrated 
by  the  remarkable  string  of  good  company 
and  good  dinners  thatt  trails  its  cheerful 
way  through  his  book. 

To  revert  a  moment  to  the  fine  letters 
written  by  the  Harpers,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  the  style  of  letters  is  apt  to  be 
affected  by  the  influence  on  the  writer's 
mind  of  the  style  of  the  person  addrest: 
for  example,  the  letter  to  Gladstone  on 
page  623  is  not  Harperese  but  Gladstonese. 
There  are  many  obvious  reasons  for  such  a 
phenomenon. 

One  who  has  had  friends  in  two  genera- 
tions of  the  Harpers  may  well  hesitate  over 
some  suggestions  caused  by  the  chapters 
on  International  Copyright,  but  among  the 
suggestions  are  some  of  too  much  value  to 
neglect.  Tlicre  is  no  detraction  from  the 
right  of  the  lirst  generation  of  the  great 
house  to  be  considered  among  the  best  men 
of  their  time,  in  the  fact  that  they  were  born 
into  a  disgraceful  time.  Tiieir  attitude  re- 
garding int(;rnational  copyright  would  V)e 
looked  upon  now  much  as  the  present  at- 
titude of  a  good  nuiny  other  good  men  re- 
garding iiiternatioiud  trade  may  perhaps 
he  looked  on  a  generation  or  two  lience. 
The  attitude  of  the  first  generation  <if 
Harpers  was  modified  in  the  second  genera- 
tion partly  by  competition  whicli  had  not 


kept  as  good  pace  with  moral  advance  as 
the  Harpers  had.  But  their  pace  was  not 
as  fast  as  that  of  some  of  their  colleagues. 
The  tradition  of  the  house  did  not  favor 
international  copyright,  because  in  the 
absence  of  law  the  strongest  uins — a  cir- 
cumstance worth  the  consideration  of 
anarchists  and  those  coquetting  with  an- 
archy under  other  names  as  promising  the 
salvation  of  the  weak.  J.  W.  Harper,  Jr., 
the  head  of  the  second  generation,  was  an 
admirable  man,  tho  a  late  convert  to  in- 
ternational copjTight,  and  never,  unless 
my  memory  fails,  Vjeyond  the  requirement 
that  the  type  should  be  set  here — a  require- 
ment not  existing  in  any  other  country 
generally  called  civilized.  It  was  perfectly 
natural  for  our  author  to  visualize  him  as 
the  head  of  any  good  cause,  but  it  was  a 
mistake  of  memory  to  name  him  as  chair- 
man of  the  Copyright  League.  Yet  his 
conversion  to  the  cause,  tho  slow,  was 
genuine,  as  was  everything  about  him. 
He  did  as  much  for  the  professional  stand- 
ards among  American  publishers  that  have 
nearly  disappeared  since  his  day  as  any 
one  man,  perhaps  more.  All  that  Avas  ad- 
mirable in  the  great  house  culminated  in 
him.  Everybody  knew  and  loved  him  as 
"Joe."  Dear  old  fellow!  I  can't  imagine 
anybody  remembering  him  without  affec- 
tion, and  he  was  as  wise  and  strong  as  he 
was  kind  and  good.  But  had  international 
copyright  been  a  tradition  of  his  house, 
his  forebears  would  haA'e  been  superhuman. 
As  it  was,  they  were  powers  in  this  com- 
munity to  a  degree  that  no  publishers  have 
beep  since,  and  powers  for  good.  The  over- 
grown fortunes,  which  too  often  seem  to 
carry  power  now,  do  not  come  from  their 
tys^de  or  any  trade  nearer  it  than  yellow 
journalism,  and  I  do  not  recall  ever  see- 
ing the  Harper  imprint  on  an  immoral  or 
indecent  book. 

As  J.  W.  Harper,  Jr.,  was  the  head  of  the 
house  for  so  many  years,  there  would  be 
nothing  invidious  to  others  in  the  genera- 
tions after  the  first,  in  inserting  his  portrait 
in  the  remaining  copies  of  this  historv,  and 
it  should  be  done.  The  same  reason  calls 
for  the  insertion  of  the  author's  portrait, 
in  spite  of  the  modesty  which  prevented 
his  giving  it  in  that  capacity. 

The  account  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
house  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  tacx  natu- 
rally resulting  from  long  discipline  in  the 
correspondence  of  such  a  business.  And 
it  is  as  generous  as  it  is  tactful:  for  it 
gives  the  portrait  of  the  present  head  of 
the  house,  when  it  does  not  give  those 
of  the  two  heads  in  line  l>efore  him, 
and  gives  more  space  to  his  personal 
biography  than  to  that  of  all  tlie  Harpers 
put  togetlier. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate 
wliether  there  are  any  local  conditions 
wliicli  ha\('  i)revented  any  great  American 
publishing-house  passing  without  reorgan- 
ization through  three  generations,  while 
se\eral  Kurojjean  liouses  have  done  it. 
One  reason  tliat  suggests  itself  is  the  very 
general  one  that,  as  things  ripen  faster  in 
America,  they  fall  sooner.  Another  is, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  gn>ater 
width  of  opportunity  in  America;  in 
Kurope  a  man's  interests  do  not  take  so 
wide  a  range,  either  in  affairs  or  in  diver- 
sions— Ills   attention    is    more   confined    to 
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his  leading  job.     Few  have  had  as  good  a 
one  as  "The  House  of  Harper." 

MR.  PAGES  "  ROBERT    E.  LEE  " 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Man  and 
Soldier.  8vo,  pp.  734.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $2.50. 

^Ir.  Page  has  already  published  a  life  of 
General  Lee,  of  -nhieh  this  is  an  enlarged 
and  rewTitten  edition,  in  which  the  author 
deals  in  detail  with  the  battles  fought  by 
Lee  against  the  Federal  forces.  We  have 
a  description  of  his  audacity  at  Antietam 
and  ChanccUorsville.  He  was  not  defeated 
''even  in  soul"  at  Gettysburg! — the  de- 
cisive battle  of  the  war.  In  fact,  the  Army 
of  Virginia  never  knew  when  it  was 
beaten. 

The  whole  life  of  this  illustrious  South- 
ern gentleman  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  tilings  might  have  resulted  diflerently 
had  he  possest  what  was  plentifully  sup- 
plied to  his  antagonist — the  sinews  of  war, 
men  and  money.  An  Enghsh  soldier  and 
critic.  Colonel  Lawler, 
writing  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  exprest  his 
doubts  whether  any  gen- 
eral of  modern  history 
could  have  sustained  for 
four  years — a  longer  time 
nowadays  than  Hannibal's 
fifteen  years  in  Italy— a 
war  in  which,  possest  of 
scant  resources  himself, 
he  had  against  him  so 
enormous  an  aggregate  of 
men,  horses,  ships,  and 
supplies.  It  is  an  under-, 
rather  than  an  overesti- 
mate to  state  that  during 
the  first  two  years  the 
odds,  all  told,  were  ten  to 
one,  during  the  last  few 
years  twenty  to  ona, 
against  the  Confederates. 

Naturally  Mr.  Page 
dwells  upon  General  Lee's  ''"'•"  ""'•'''  -"'"i" "  " 
character  as  a  religious 
man  and  a  gentleman.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  of  this  great  and 
good  man  ending  his  life  in  academic 
quiet  and  dignity.  While  we  admire 
]SIr.  Page's  enthusiasm  for  his  hero 
and  read  with  interest  his  vivid  pictures 
of  battle-scenes,  we  think  he  goes  too  far 
afield  in  his  eloquent  eulogies  when  he 
summons  all  the  greatest  soldiers  of  an- 
tiquity and  modern  times  to  pay  homage 
to  the  victor  of  Frederi(;ksburg — yet  we 
must  not  forget  what  (Jeneral  Wolseley 
said  of  him  after  a  visit  paid  him  in  1862. 

"  Everj'  incident  in  that  visit  is  indelibly 
stamped  on  my  memory.  AU  that  he  said 
to  me  then  and  during  subsequent  con- 
versations is  still  fresh  in  my  recollection. 
It  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  for  he  was  the 
ablest  general  and  to  me  seemed  the  great- 
est man  I  ever  conversed  with,  and  yet  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Von 
Moltke  and  Prince  Bismarck.  General 
Ijee  was  one  of  the  few-  men  who  ever  seri- 
ously imprest  and  awed  me  with  their  in- 
herent greatness.  Forty  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  our  meeting,  and  yet  the 
majesty  of  his  manly  bearing,  the  genial, 
winning  grace,  the  sweetness  of  his  smile, 
and  the  impressive  dignity  of  his  old- 
fashioned  style  of  dress  come  back  to  me 
among  my  most  cherished  recollections. 
His  greatness  made  me  humble,  and  I  never 
felt  my  own  insignificance  more  keenly 
than  I  did  in  his  j)resence.  ...  He  was,  in- 


deed, a  beautiful  character,  and  of  him  it 
might  truthfully  be  written,  '  In  righteous- 
ness did  he  judge  and  make  war ! '  " 

OLD    DAYS    AT    ETON 

Nevill,  Ralph.  Floreat  Eton.  Anecdotes  and  Mem- 
ories of  Eton  College.  8vo,  pp.  336.  Illustrated. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.    $5  net. 

Mr.  Nevill's  subtitle  accurately  de- 
scribes his  book.  It  is  a  volume  of  anec- 
dotes and  -memories,  and  in  no  sense  a 
di'tailed  histoiy  of  the  famons  English 
school.  Much  of  it  pertains  to  old  manners 
and  customs  among  students.  There  are 
pleasing  glimpses  of  students  who  after- 
ward became  famous,  among  these  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Wellington.  It  was  Well- 
ington who  said  Waterloo  had  been  won  on 
the  battle-ground  of  Eton.  He  meant  by 
this  not  only  to  make  reference  to  his  own 
student  life  at  Eton,  but  to  that  of  others 
who  participated  in  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  and  especially  to  the  spirit  of 
manly  courage  which  the  plaj'ground  incul- 
cated.   Among  the  anecdotes,  and  perhaps 


lated  tones  which  so  many  old  Etonians 
will  remember.  Dr.  Hornby  described  how, 
on  the  previous  evening,  a  certain  great 
lady  had  asked  after  her  favorite  Eton  l)oy, 
and  desired  to  be  informed  as  to  how  he 
had  been  getting  on  in  the  school.  'I  told 
you  yesterday,'  Dr.  Hornby  went  on  to 
say,  'that  one  lie  always  leads  to  another, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  the  present 
instance  this  adage  has  not  failed  to  hold 
good,  for.'  added  he,  'I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that,  instead  of  telling  Her  Majesty 
of  the  disgraceful  behavior  for  which  but  a 
few  hours  before  I  had  been  obliged  to 
punish  you,  I  said  that  you  were  getting 
on  vei-y  well.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  feel  sure  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  to 
give  no  further  trouble,  and  so,  by  causing 
my  words  to  come  true,  make  amends  for 
the  falsehoods  which  we  have  both  of  us 
uttered.'  The  kindly  admonition  made  a 
considerable  impression  upon  the  culprit's 
mind.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  help 
being  amused  when,  the  next  Sunday,  in 
chapel,  he  heard  the  Doctor  take  as  his 
te.xt,  'All  men  are  liars.' 

"In  appearance  Dr.  Hornby  was  the 
absolutely  perfect  type  of 
an  Eton  head  master.  Im- 
maculately drest,  and  of 
fine  presence,  he  possest  a 
natural  dignity  which  even 
imprest  boys  totally  lack- 
ing in  reverence  for  all 
other  institutions  of  the 
school.  His  voice,  low  and 
not  unpleasant  even  when 
delivering  a  stern  admo- 
nition, was  essentially  the 
voice  of  an  English  gentle- 
man of  the  fine  old  school." 


iliecUotcs  and  Meiumies  uf  Ktull  College." 

.  THE  GREAT  COURT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE. 

the  best,  is  one  that  relates  to  a  famous 
head  master  at  Eton  in  the  Victorian  era, 
Dr.  Hornby.  It  is  so  good  as  to  deserve 
quotation  here. 

"In  his  relations  with  the  boys  Dr. 
Hornby  was  ever  a  great  gentleman,  as  the 
following  incident,  which  occurred  during 
the  writer's  Eton  days,  will  show.  Two  of 
the  sons  of  a  celebrated  potentate  were  then 
at  the  school,  and  Queen  Victoria  took 
the  warmest  interest  in  them;  the  eldest, 
in  particular,  was  a  great  favorite  of  hers. 
One  day,  owing  to  some  untruthfulness  in 
connection  with  work,  this  young  Prince 
was  complaiiuxl  of,  and  tho  he  might  hav(^ 
got  off  by  claiming  'first  fault'  owing  to 
forgetfulness,  was  soimdly  swished.  At  the 
.same  time  he  received  a  severe,  tho  kindly 
lecture,  in  wliicli  the  'Head'  pointed  out 
how  such  behavior  would  i)ain  his  jjarents 
and  the  Queen,  were  it  ev(!r  to  reach  lu;r 
ears.  Curiously  enough,  that  very  evening 
Dr.  Hornby  happened  to  be  dining  at 
Windsor,  and  as  u.sual  his  royal  hostess 
did  not  fail  to  make  particular  inquiry  as  to 
how  her  protege  was  getting  on.  Wliat  was 
the  surprize  of  the  young  I'rinct^  during  the 
following  morning  to  find  himself  once 
again  summoned  to  the  'library,'  and  as 
he  wended  his  way  to  th<'  grim  scene  of  cor- 
rection, he  wondered  what  he  could  have 
done  to  be  whipt  again  so  soon.  All  un- 
pleasant anticipations  were,  however, 
(luickly  dispelled.     In  those  gently  modu- 


RECENT    FICTION 

Angellotti,  Marion  Polk.  The 
Burgundian.  Pp.  363.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company. 
1912.  $1.30. 

France  in  1407  possest 
all  the  material  necessary 
for  a  tale  of  chivalry,  war, 
love,  and  scandal,  and 
"The  Burgundian"  uses 
all  this  material  with  power 
and  charm.  Charles  VI., 
the  mad  king,  was  on  the  throne,  his 
queen  Isabeau  had  retired  to  the  Hotel 
Barbette,  and  openly  scandalized  Paris. 
The  princes  quarreled  for  supremacy,  and 
the  people,  a  seething  mass  of  discon- 
tented subjects,  were  ready  for  any  ex- 
citement, and  in  an  inflammable  condi- 
tion difficult  to  imagine  in  these  quiet  days. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Jehan  sans 
Peur,  the  hero  of  this  romance,  was  the 
most  prominent  of  the  throne  coveters, 
and  the  most  popular  of  the  princes,  an 
idol  among  his  followers  and  a  man  of  great 
force  and  courage.  The  story  of  his  strug- 
gle with  Louis  d'Orleans  involves  the  city 
in  plots,  intrigues,  and  finally  bloodshed, 
but  before  that  tlu^e  are  many  exciting 
events  in  which  historical  personages  be- 
come much  involved. 

No  character  in  the  book  is  more  lovable 
than  Jehan's  wife,  the  Duchess  Margue- 
rite, and  her  stedfast  loyalty  and  patient 
endurance  <jf  unjust  contempt  offer  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  lif<'  of  Ro.samonde  de  Bar- 
bazan,  who,  summoned  to  Paris  by  the 
guilty  admiration  of  the  Burgundian,  de- 
termines to  rise  to  power  even  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  her  self-resi)ect.  Fortunately,  the 
young  Provencal  is  saved  and  learns  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  that  sitting  on  a  throne 
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Whatever  price  per  square  foot  you  may  plan 
to  pay  for  a  substantial  residence  or  other 
moderate  sized  building,  its  construction  will 
be   far  superior   in   every  w^ay  when   built   of 

NATCO  HOLLOVnATIUE 


The  name  ^^NATCO"  stamped  on  each  tile 
assures  you  it  is  the  same  material  as  is  used 
in  the  fireproof  construction  of  the  world's 
tallest  skyscrapers  and  greatest  public  buildings. 


You  can  build  your  outer  walls  of  NATCO 
at  no  greater  cost  than  for  brick,  brick  and 
wood,  stone  and  wood  or  concrete.  You 
will  gain  enormously  in  fire-safety,  in  mainten- 
ance economy,  in  investment  value.  The  all- 
around  inbuilt  blankets  of  air  reduce  greatly  the 
winter  heating  expenses,  assure  a  remarkably 
dry  interior  at  all  seasons,  in  hot  weather  keep 
the  house  amazingly  cool. 

At  a  very  reasonable  advance  in  first  cost,  you 
can  also  plan  the  construction  of  all  partitions, 
floors  and  roof  in  NATCO.  Such  a  house 
represents  a  standard  far  beyond  comparison 
with  any  other  form  of  construction.  It  brings 
about  the  total  elimination  of  interior  and  ex- 
terior fire-hazards.  No  vStructural  deterioration 
is  ever  possible.  It  realizes  a  perfection  of 
construction  from  every  standpoint,  not  to  be 
approached  with  older  standards. 

NATCO  construction  is  fireproof,  age  proof, 
moisture  proof,  sound  proof,  vermin  proof, 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 


Send  10  cents  in  postage  for  our  elaborate  EverV      detail     of     NATCO 

96-page     handbook,    "Fireproof    Houses."  tt^t^t'i    /\\\r    ■t-'tt    t^ 

HOLLOW  Tllvh  construc- 
tion explained,  with  teclinical  drawings  and  typical  floor  plans,  also  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  of  fort3'-five  houses  built  of  NATCX)  HOLLOW 
TILL,  ranging  in  cost  from  $4,000  to  |2()0,000.  An  imaluable  guide 
to  the  prospective  builder.      Write  today. 

NATIONAI.FIREPR®FING  •  COyVVPANY 


Dept.  V.     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Organized  1889 


Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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For  Quick  Delivery— fill  in, 
cut  on  dotted   line,  mail   today 


Coupon  Price  $55 


The  coupon  makes  the  ^55  price  possible. 
If  you  will  send  it  to  us  we  will  ship  you  a 
No.  3  Oliver  Typewriter  for  trial. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it  you  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  coupon  price,  $55:  terms,  $5  a 
month,  without  interest,  to  those  who  prefer. 

If  we  had  to  sell  this  same  typewriter 
through  salesmen  we  would  have  to  charge 
5100. 

The  No.  3  Oliver  Typewriter  at  $55  does 
not  require  salesmen.  It  proved  its  quality 
by  actual  performance.  One  could  not  very 
well  make  a  mistake  in  getting  a  typewriter 
manufactured  by  the  makers  of  the  Oliver. 

It  is  a  splendidly  constructed  typewriter — 
equal  in  quality  to  any  typewriter,  regard- 
less of  cost. 

It  is  a  typewriter  that  your  most  expert 
stenographer  will  approve  of — it  is  a  type- 
writer that  you,  yourself,  can  operate  easily. 
It  has  the  features  that  you  want  in  a  type- 
writer: visible  writing,  universal  keyboard, 
automatic   line   spacing,    double    type-bar. 


downward  stroke,  speed  escapement,  light, 
elastic  key  touch,  perfect  paper  feed,  left 
hand  carriage  return,  release  key,  type  fac- 
ing upward  for  cleaning,  light  running  car- 
riage, great  manifolding  power,  writing  in 
colors — one-third  the  usual  number  of  parts, 
simplicity,  versatility,  stability  and  durability. 
If  you  want  a  typewriter  for  your  own 
use  exclusively  the  Oliver  No.  3  is  the  most 
simple  and  most  easily  learned.  It's  a  won- 
derfully handy  machine  for  making  out  bills, 
statements,  writing  on  labels  or  cards.  It  is 
not  so  heavy  but  it  can  be  moved  about  easily. 

You  are  a  business  man  and  will  recognize  this 
as  a  chance  to  save  $45. 

Over  6,000  of  these  typewriters  have  been  sup- 
plied by  this  Syndicate  during  the  last  few 
months.  Each  machine  is  a  perfect  machine, 
complete  with  every  device,  every  feature  that 
ever  went  out  with  this  model.  We  supply  the 
metal  carrying  case,  cleaning  outfit,  ribbon  and 
complete  illustrated  instruction  book— nothing 
extra  to  buy.  Each  machine  is  guaranteed 
against  defect  of  material  or  workmanship  for 
one  year  from  date  of  delivery. 

Make  One  of  These  Typewriters 
Your  Property 

The  purchase  is  easv.  After  nsing  the  type- 
writer in  your  own  home  or  office,  finding  out 
how  smoothly  it  runs,  how  easy  it  is  to  write  on, 
satisfying  yourself  in  every  particular,  then  send 
us  only  $5  and  $5  a  month  thereafter  until  the 
coupon  price  of  $55  is  paid.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
and  more. 

There  will  be  no  delay— no  formality.  The 
typewriter  will  be  shipped  promptly. 

There  is  no  use  in  sending  for  catalogs  or 
further  information,  the  typewriter  is  its  own 
best  argument.  If  it  doesn't  satisfy  you,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense  —  you  will  be  under  no 
obligation. 

Cut  the  coupon  on  the  dotted  line,  fill  it  in— a 
lead  penciljwill  do — and  be  sure  and  mail  it. 


TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE,     i59  n  h  North  state  St.,  Chicago 


yOCK  LOVING  NELL,.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wdgnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Mothers  Know  Their  Value! 


WHITELA  W-SANITAR  Y 

PAPER  DIAPERS 

to  be  worn  inside  the  recular  diaper  and  destroved 
when  soiled— very  soft  and  idiuble— absorbent— medi- 
tated to  prevent  and  heal  chafing-shaped  to  fit.  They 
save  more  than  their  cost  in  wear  and  tear.  Sold  by 
druKKists,  dry  good*  stores  and  wherever  infants' wear 
is  sold— price  $1.  per  100;  or  we  will  send  IfX),  posti.aid, 
for  $]  2.S. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

232  Washington  Street,        -        -         MONTICELLO,  ILL. 


Om  WHich   Side 

_  of  the 

Jr  e  n  c  ez:ai?^jy o  \x  ? 


One  side  is  an  unsightly  drying:  yard — the 
other  an  attractive,  well-kept  lawn— no  posts 
— no  poles. 

As  soon  as  the  washing  is  out  of  the  way 
the  dryer  can  be  easily  and  quickly  removed. 

Other  dryers  are  made  in  one  piece,  heavy 
and  hard  to  handle.     The 

HILL'S    CLOTHES   DRYER 
is  in  two  lit'ht  parts,  and  a  moment's  work 
removes  it  from  the  yard  with  no  tax  upon 
the  strength.  ,    ,,  ,  „ 

Tt  is  set  upwithecinal  ease  and  all  dnnBerol 
iucident|to,'  our  clothes  prevented  by  the  pat- 
ent (levice  wiiich  locks  the  reel  in  place. 

<^^  HiU  Dryer  When  Folded  — ^ 

Sold  by  loading  dealers  every wliere.  If  they 
cannot  snpplv  ynu  wo  will,  S<'nd  for  Illuatrated 
Fold-  I'  Nu.  16  and  your  dealer's  name- 

TH EtH I LL  DRYER.  CO. 

316  Park  Ave.  Worcester.Mass. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  696) 

is  no  balm  for  a  broken  heart,  and,  hap- 
pily, the  Lady  Marguerite  has  some  hap- 
piness to  reward  her  for  her  wonderful 
constancy,  but  before  we  reach  that  result 
we  read  of  many  battles,  much  treachery, 
royal  intrigue,  and  stirring  events,  some 
historical,  some  imaginative,  but  all  thrill- 
ing and  interesting. 

Curwood,  James  Oliver.  Flower  of  the  North. 
Pp.  308.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  <& 
Brothers.      1912.     $1.30. 

The  main  plot  of  this  romantic  and  yet 
virile  story  of  the  great  Hudson  Bay  coun- 
try deals  with  the  struggle  of  one  Philip 
Whittemore  to  carry  on  his  large  fish  in- 
dustry in  spite  of  jealous  disloyalty  and 
vicious  opposition.  There  is  barely  a 
thread  of  history  to  hold  the  facts  to- 
gether, but  the  author  has  known  how  to 
use  the  fascinating  background  of  the  Far 
North,  and  has  introduced  a  love-story, 
combining  mystery,  intrigue,  and  suffer- 
ing so  ingeniously  that  the  reader  is 
engrossed  by  the  exciting  events  of  the  nar- 
rative and  too  much  interested  to  ques- 
tion the  consistency  or  probability  of  the 
story. 

Jeanne  d'Arcambal  is  an  unusually  be- 
witching heroine,  and  the  clever  ma- 
nipulation of  the  different  threads  in  the 
development  of  the  plot  make  the  tale 
thrilling  and  absorbing. 

Excitement  never  wanes  and  intense 
situations  crowd  the  pages  until  the  end, 
when  love  triumphs  and  vice  is  punished. 
It  is  not  a  great  book,  but  a  pretty  story, 
with  good  material  well  handled. 

Le  Braz,  Anatole.  The  Night  of  Fires.  Pp.  272. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company.  1912. 
$1.60. 

Anatole  Le  Braz  is  a  true-born  Breton 
and  for  that  reason  found  himself  a  wel- 
come guest  at  celebrations  and  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  curious  superstitions 
and  practises  of  the  peasants.  He  gets  the 
peasants  of  the  country  to  "tell  him  leg- 
ends, that  he  may  repeat  them  to  all  the 
people  of  France."  "I  only  sought  learn- 
ing that  I  might  show  the  world  the  un- 
known beauties  there  are  in  my  race,"  he 
says.  "All  that  I  have  done,  therefore,  is 
to  give  an  artistic  form  to  what  I  have  seen 
and  felt,  seeking  to  lay  less  stress  on  my 
own  dreams  than  on  the  dreams  of  my 
people." 

There  are  only  five  of  these  sketches  in 
this  collection,  translated  by  Frances  M. 
Gostling,  but  each  illustrates  the  pictur- 
esque, mystical  faith  of  the  people,  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  both  bewitching  and 
somber,  and  shows  most  clearly  that  "there 
is  no  subject  which  so  captivates  the  im- 
agination of  the  Breton,  nor  with  which 
he  is  so  at  home  and  familiar,  as  that 
of  death — for  him  to  die  is  simply  to 
emigrate." 

The  stories  are  dramatic  only  as  real  life 
mak(>s  them  so,  but  their  power,  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  characters,  and  the  vital 
essence  of  their  traditions  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  reader,  not  only  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  form  but  because  of  the 
author's  convincing  style. 

Rives,  Amelie.  Hidden  House.  Pp.  1.51.  Phila- 
delphia and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
1912.      $1.20  net. 

Am61ie  Rives  has  always  loved  the  mys- 
terious, the  elfish  and  ghostljj^e,  and  here 
she  utilizes  all  these  qua.fities  in  the 
rather  original  plot  of  two  souls,  diamot- 
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rieally  opposite  in  character,  fighting  for 
the  possession  of  one  physical  body  and 
material  hfe.  The  reader  views  this  strife 
in  its  eifect  on  the  Hfe  of  one  Marston,  who 
in  his  theological  studies  has  reached  the 
inevitable  period  of  doubt  and  question- 
ings, and  has  been  sent  by  an  old  familj' 
friend  to  "Hidden  House,"  "to  be  alone 
and  fight  it  out  with  God's  help." 

There  he  finds  not  peace  but  mystery, 
romance,  and  a  problem  which  dwarfs  all 
his  former  difficulties  and  leaves  his  heart 
shattered  and  bereft.  Besides  the  aged 
man  of  the  house  and  his  deaf-and-dumb 
servant,  there  is  always  one  or  the  other 
of  his  granddaughters — Moina  or  Robina 
— and  it  is  in  the  delineation  of  those  two 
that  the  problem  of  dual  personality 
materializes. 

Novelty,  mystery,  and  power  charac- 
terize the  story,  and  the  descriptive  fasci- 
nation of  the  narrative  and  the  weird  and 
soul-harrowing  struggles  of  the  two  spirits 
keep  the  reader  intensely  interested.  The 
denouement  would  bear  out  the  truth 
of  the  author's  statement  that  "a  man's 
heart  may  bear  two  loves  at  once,  just  as 
a  woman  may  bear  twin  children,"  but  we 
wish  she  might  have  had  the  conviction  of 
victory  for  one  spirit  or  the  other. 

Beerbohni,  Max.  Zuleika  Dobson.  An  Oxford 
Love  Story.     London:    Heinemann.     6s. 

Oxford  life  has  been  pictured  in  various 
forms,  but  surely  never  like  this  one. 
"Max,"  the  biting  caricaturist,  the  de- 
licious essayist,  the  wilful  dramatic  critic, 
could  not  do  anything  like  anybody  else. 
WTiat  he  here  evolves  may  be  described  as 
a  satiric  fantasy.  As  a  satire  it  cuts  and 
slashes  all  the  foibles  of  life  and  tradition 
that  Oxford,  the  most  impregnable  for- 
tress of  such  commodities,  shelters.  As  a 
story  it  bears  no  more  resemblance  to 
reality  than  the  most  arrant  of  fairy- 
tales. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  is  the  principal 
figure  and  the  one  that  most  interested  the 
author,  is  a  representment  in  abstract 
of  Meredith's  "egoist" — Sir  Willoughby 
Pattcrne.  But  Dorset  is  not  a  human  being, 
so  he  never  stirs  the  pity  that  Sir  Willough- 
by evokes.  The  tale  that  Max  unravels 
could  be  told  in  a  few  sentences.  It  is  the 
descent  upon  Oxford  of  a  woman  without 
a  heart  who  causes  every  man  in  the  place 
to  fall  in  love  with  her.  She  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  don,  the  child  of  a  mesal- 
liance, and  for  occupation  she  follows  the 
career  of  a  music-hall  conjuror.  Her  course 
at  Oxford  is  meteoric  and  deadly;  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  disclose  the  denoue- 
ment. 

Mr.  Robert  Ross,  who  reviews  the  book 
for  the  London  Morning  Post,  hint.s  that 
"Zuleika  Dob.son"  was  written  in  the 
nineties  of  th(?  last  century.  He  may,  per- 
haps, know  that  it  was.  He  hints  that  it 
comes  to  us  a  little  too  late  to  carry  its 
full  message.  He  writes:  "We  learn  that 
Dorset  was  painted  by  Mr.  Sargent;  mon- 
prol)ably  it  was  Whistler,  and  I  vow  he 
never  smelled  a  motor-car.  Just  as  under 
Zuleika' s  made-up  Edwardian  face  you 
can  trace  Victorian  wrinkles,  so  you  de- 
tect beneath  the  affectation  of  Dorset  the 
diablerie  of  lieardsley,  the  hectic  fatigue 
of  Coiuh-r's  early  dandies.  It  is  all  a  trifle 
ghastly.  The  present  world  in  its  clumsy, 
five-town  fashion  is  trying  to  grow  a  heart 
that  will  not  be  mistaken  for  a  i)ip  on  a 
playing-card." 


Prof.  Anderson's 
Finality  in    Food 

The  Result  of  Seven  Years'  Work 

These  delightful  foods — Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice — hold  a  unique  position. 

Here  alone  are  the  millions  of  food  granules  literally  blasted  to  pieces. 

Whole  grains  are  made  wholly  digestible.  That  has  for  decades  been  the 
ultimate  aim  of  scientists  in  food. 

The  Costly  Process 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  grains  are  sealed  up  in  bronze-steel  guns.  Then 
the  guns  are  revolved  for  sixty  minutes  tn  a  heat  of  ^^o  degrees. 

Every  atom  of  moisture  within  the  grain  is  changed  to  superheated  steam. 
When  the  guns  are  unsealed  that  steam  explodes.  The  granules  of  grain  are  blasted 
to  pieces,  so,  digestion  can  instantly  act.     It  begins  before  the  grains  reach  the  stomach. 

Your  physician  knows  what  this  means. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Except  in 

Extreme 

West 


The  explosion  does  this  in  addition  ; 

The  g^rains  are  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size — made  four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 

.\  myriad  cells  are  created,  each  surrounded  by  toasted  walls,  so  the  crisp  grains  melt  in  the 
mouth. 

The  terrific  heat  has  given  the  grains  the  flavor  of  toasted  nuts.  And  the  grains  Ijecome 
the  most  delightful  foods  ever  served  on  the  morning  table. 

How  Millions  of  Dishes  Are  Being  Served 

I'olks  who  know  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  now  consume  22,000,000  dishes  monthly. 
Some  serve  them  with  cream  and  sugar.  .Some  mix  them  with  fruit,  to  give  a  nut-like  blend. 
.Some  serve  like  crackers  in  a  bowl  of  milk.     That's  the  ideal  oedtime  dish. 
Hoys  eat  them  dry,  like  peanuts.    Girls   use  them  in  candy  making.     Cooks  use  them  in 
frosting  cake. 

These  countless  people  are  all  happier  and  healthier  liecause  these  foods  were  invented. 
Have  you  found  them  out  ? 

Jhe  Quaker  Q^\s  (ompaay 


Sole  Makers — Chicago 


(34ti) 
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Qialmers 

Ten  Reasons  Why  You  Should 
Buy  a  Chalmers  Car 


1  Chalmers  cars  are  made  in  our  own 
shops. 

We  build  our  own  motors,  trnnsmis- 
sions,  steering  g-ears,  control  levers,  axles, 
fenders,  ninninp  boards  and  practically  all 
other  parts.  We  even  have  our  ovs'n 
foundry.  Our  factory  is  one  of  the  most 
completely  equipped  in  the  industry. 

2  Chalmers  engineering  is  right. 

Our  cars  arc  designed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  consulting  engineer,  George 
W.  Dunham,  a  recognized  authority. 
His  policy  is  to  be  progressive,  but  not 
radical;  to  be  always  in  the  lead,  but 
never  to  use  any  construction  that  has  not 
proved  itself  under  severest  tests. 

3  Chalmers  compressed  air  self-starter 
is  the  simplest,  safest,  most  reliable. 

This  great  convenience  does  away  with 
the  annoyance  and  danger  of  cranking. 
It  is  dependable.  There  is  nothing  com- 
plicated about  it — just  press  a  button  on 
the  dash  and  away  goes  your  motor. 

4  Chalmers  four-forward-speed  trans- 
mission   gives  utmost  ease  of  control. 

With  this  great  improvement  you  can 
always  select  the  speed  that  will  carry  you 
along — through  any  kind  of  going — in  the 
fastest  time  and  with  the  least  strain  on 
your  motor.  A  feature  of  all  the  best 
foreign  and  most  of  the  high-priced  Amer- 
ican makes. 

5  Chalmers   long   stroke  motor   gives 
you  all  the  power  you  will  ever  need. 

This  motor  has  great  pulling  power  at 
low  speeds.  It  "hangs  on."  It  throttles 
down  well  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
"stalling"  it.  It  also  has  many  other 
points  of  superiority — bail-bearing  crank 
shaft,  cylinders  en  bloc,  improved  water 
jackets,  dual  ignition,  improved  oiling 
system.  It  has  also  patented  C-halmers 
piston  rings  to  prevent  smoking  and  loss 
of  compression. 

6  Chalmers  cars  are  easy  to  handle. 

No  car  could  be  more  fascinating  to 
tlrive.     Consider  the  convenience  of  these 


infiatt 


features:    self-starter;   four-forward-speed 
transmission;    multiple    disc    clutch;    de- 
mountable  rims;   automatic  tire 
carburetor  dash  adjustment. 

7  Chalmers  cars  are  safe  cars. 

Note  the  four  main  factors  of  safety  on 
a  Chalmers :  the  heavy  pressed  steel  frame ; 
the  sturdy  second-growth  hickory  wheels; 
the  quick-acting,  powerful  brakes;  the 
forged  steel  steering  connections.  Com- 
pare the  t'halmcrs  witli  otlier  cars  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety. 

8  Chalmers  service  department  is 
constantly  at  your  call. 

When  you  buy  a  Chalmers  it  is  our  aim 
to  help  you  get  satisfactory  use  and  en- 
joyment of  that  car.  For  that  purpose  we 
maintain  a  well-organized  Service  Depart- 
ment. We  have  $750,000  invested  in 
parts  at  our  plant  and  among  our  dealers, 
for  your  convenience  in  case  of  accidents. 

9  Chalmers    cars    are    sold    at    a     fair 
price — one  price  to  all. 

Chalmers  cars  are  not  high-priced.  Yet 
they  have  always  sold  primarily  on  their 
quality  rather  than  their  price.  And  we 
believe  no  other  cars  offer  quite  so  much 
value  for  the  same  prices  or  lower. 

10  The  Chalmers  guarantee  is  backed 
by  a  strong,  sound  company. 

We  have  over  #5,000,000  invested  in 
this  business.  We  have  ample  financial  re- 
sources. We  buy  material  and  equipment 
at  cash  prices.  We  have  the  capital,  the 
equipment,  the  organization  to  do  business 
on  a  large  scale — and  do  it  right.  More  im- 
portant still,  we  have  the  determination  to 
see  that  our  resources  mean  efficient  ser- 
vice to  the  owners  of  Chalmers  cars. 


If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  car  this  spring, 
we  feel  tltcse  Ten  Reasons  should  con- 
vince you  that  it  ought  to  be  a  Chalmers. 
In  a  Chalmers  you  get  all  you  can  ask  in 
a  motor  car — at  a  medium  price.  We 
urge  you  to  see  these  cars  at  our  dealers' 
and  place  your  order  at  once. 


'30,"  $1500;  "Thirty-Six,"  $1800;  "Six,"  $3250 


Qialmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit.  Mich. 


TK 


is  Good  Oil  Cstzi 

FULL 


\of3  in  One 


10c 


This  lihrral  ofirr  is  maric 
solely  lo  introduce  3-in-One 
new  people.  Only  one  can  to  each 
consumer,  3-in-One  is  best  for  oiling  sew- 
\i  machines,  guos,  bicycles,  typewriters,  locks* 
injes,  everything  io  any  home  or  office  that 
needs  lubrication.  Won  t  gum  or  collect  dust.  3-ia* 
Oae  is  the  only  preparation  that 

LUBRICATES,  POLISHES, 
PREVENTS  RUST. 

It  removes  dirt  and  stains  from  fine  (urniture  and 
pianos — enters  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  preserves 
end  protects  the  high  finish.  Prevents  rust  on  any 
tnetal  surface.  Write  at  once  for  this  good  oil  and 
can.  Either  alooe  is  worth  10c.  THREE-IN- 
ONE  OIL  CO.,  42  YO.  Broarfway.  New  York 


Have  Your  Own  Steel 
Fireproof  Garage 

Any  Man  Can  _.^4_         <^^C%fSA 

Set  It  ^^— "-:::^'=^"^^      3  J  -r«*v 

Up 


Have  yonr  own  GaraKe— make    snn-    i  ynnr 

rar  without  >oiir  knnwlfiJt^c.     Savi-  ^..,  i. ..-,,.,  ,, iiil>  G.i- 

r.'iKf  chiirfc'f.     .^iivi'  J.'jO  to  JKIO  cost  of  hiiildiug  liv  onliTinj,' 

Edwards    Fireproof    Steel  Garage 

Shipped  complctf,  F.  O.  B.  Cincinnati,  on  receipt  of 
'^72. So.  Any  man  can  set  it  up,  ready  for  ime,  in  a  f'-w 
hours.  Blue  printB  and  simple  directiotiB  come  with 
shipment.  Sizes  come  10  feet  wide,  14,  16,  18  or  20  leet 
lonu.  10  feet  hiKh.  Ample  room  lor  laruest  car  and  all 
tquirmient.  AI>moIiiI<-I.>  Fir«'i»iMM>f,  \Vontli<>r|>i'«<>r, 
lii(I<-Ml  riK-lllilc.  Iiocks  inoNl  N<-eur<>I.T.  An  artisti'- 
structure  an.v  owner  will  be  tiroud  of.  Booklet,  with  full 
description  and  illustration,  sent  on  request.  (fi.')) 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  642-682  EgKletton  Ave.,  Cinciouti,  Obio. 


OTHER    NOTABLE    BOOKS 

Alden,    Percy.      Democratic    England.      8vo,    pp. 
271.     New  York;    The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 

This  volume  is  practically  an  account  ■ 
of  the  measures  that  have  more  or  less  re- 
cently been  taken  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
proletariat.  Mr.  Percy  Alden  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  hard  realities  of  work- 
ing-class life.  He  has  lived  twelve  years 
in  East  London  as  head  of  the  University 
Settlement  at  Canning  Town.  He  has 
frequently  visited  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  has  served  six  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  a  vast 
industrial  constituency  in  East  London. 
He  has  shown  himself  a  powerful  and  con- 
sistent advocate  of  the  people's  welfare. 
He  points  out  that  England  under  a  lim- 
ited monarchy  is  becoming  more  and  mort^ 
democratic,  that  is,  more  and  more  in 
favor  of  a  government  of  and  for  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  well  sketched  out  by  the  au- 
thor in  his  chapter  on  "The  General  Sit- 
uation." It  is  a  careful  rcsunie  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  in  which  "the 
area  of  self-government  is  being  extended" 
and  "the  privileges  of  an  aristocratic  class"' 
"more  strictly  limited."  It  is  in  the  legis- 
lation that  provides  for  the  young,  the  poor, 
and  the  aged  that  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratic England  is  to  be  most  clearly  seen. 
In  the  chapter  on  "The  Child  and  the 
State,"  this  author  shows  how  the  condi- 
tion of  the  young,  both  at  school  and  in  the 
factory,  has  been  and  is  to  be  improved  by 
the  State.  The  "Problem  of  Sweating" 
is  complicated  by  three  conditions',  he 
says,  an  unduly  low  rate  of  wages,  excess- 
ive hours  of  labor,  and  unsanitary  work- 
shops. To  state,  as  Mr.  Alden  does,  out  of 
full  information,  the  facts  in  such  cases  is 
to  make  a  great  step  toward  the  remedy 
for  the  abuses  specified.  In  the  .same  plain 
and  direct  method  this  writer  deals  with  all 
the  burning  social  and  political  questions 
of  present-day  England,  such  as  the  un- 
employed, state  insurance,  old-age  pen- 
sions, municipal  ownership,  and  woman's 
suffrage.  The  work  is  a  convenient  hand- 
book to  the  understanding  of  the  existing 
social  and  political  conditions  in  England, 
written  by  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  lucid 
and  sympathetic  exposition. 

BarinK,  Maurice.     The  Russian  Peopls.     8vo,  pp. 
336.    New  York;  George  H.  Doran  Company.    $3.50. 

It  is  seldom  we  come  upon  a  book  writ- 
ten exactly  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Baring's 
account  of  Russia.  Mr.  Baring  is  special 
correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post,  and  as  a  journalist  has  his  attention 
principally  fixt  upon  the  moving  picture 
of  current  events.  He  has  been  an  ej-e- 
witness  of  the  Russian  revolution  in  its 
various  pha.ses  of  the  Duma's  birth,  its 
failure's  and  successes,  and  knows  all  the 
principal  statesmen  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
gives  us,  therefore,  a  concise  and  com- 
plete view  of  things  as  they  are  at  present 
in  the  empire  of  th(^  (V.ars.  He  knows 
Asiatic  as  w(>li  as  Kuropean  Russia,  for  lie 
was  war  correspondent  in  Manchuria  dur- 
ing the  Russ()-.)aj)anese  War.  His  vigor- 
ous and  i)icturesque  style  comj)(>ls  the  at- 
tention of  the  read(T.  But  he  not  only 
throws  a  light  upon  the  present,  he  also 
shows  how  deeply  it  is  rooted  in  the  past. 
He  traces  Russia's  upward  inarch  to  a 
solid  and  united  nationalism  from  Oleg  in 
the  ninth  century  a.d.  to  the  passing  of 
the  Agrarian  law  in  1910,  which  introduced' 
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the  principle  of  small  holdings  and  gave 
to  a  peasant  population  once  mere  serfs 
and  bondsmen  turning  up  the  soil  for 
others,  the  right  to  possess  landed  prop- 
erty of  their  own. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  this  expert 
really  admires  the  Russian  people  and 
thinks  that  they  have  a  great  future  before 
them.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  their 
principal  writers,  and  gives  a  fascinating 
and  appreciative  criticism  of  Pushkin, 
Gogol,  Turgenef,  Tolst03%  and  Dostoiev- 
ski.  His  own  statement  with  regard  to 
Russian  history  is  true — the  Church,  the 
State,  the  Architecture,  the  Press,  the 
leaps  of  progress  made  under  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catharine  II.,  until  Nicholas 
II.  granted  a  constitution — all  are  inci- 
dents of  an  almost  romantic  character.  As 
he  says  of  the  land  of  the  Czars: 

"Her  story  reads  like  a  fairy-tale,  and 
contains  the  whole  morality  of  fairy -land, 
namely,  that  the  weaker  gets  the  better  of 
the  strong." 

We  commend  this  work  as  an  up-to- 
date  account  of  the  vastest  empire  in 
Europe. 

Hough,  Romeyn  B.  American  Woods,  Part  XII. 
Lowville,  N.  Y.:   Romeyn  B.  Hough,  Publisher. 

In  this  original  undertaking  we  have  not 
only  a  work  on  American  woods,  native 
and  introduced,  but  a  collection  of  actual 
specimens  of  the  woods  themselves.  When 
completed  the  production  will  include  fif- 
teen parts,  each  embracing  important  com- 
mercial woods  of  a  certain  locality;  thus 
the  woods  of  part  twelve  are  found  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Central  States.  In  this,  as 
in  other  parts,  twenty-five  specimens  are 
shown,  each  in  three  aspects — transverse, 
radial,  and  tangential  to  the  grain.  By 
special  process  the  sections  are  prepared 
sufficiently  thin  to  permit  of  the  transition 
of  light  revealing  characteristic  tints  and 
structures.  With  each  part  is  included  a 
descriptive  volume  of  text  in  which  are  con- 
cisely explained  the  botanical  name,  char- 
acteristics, habitat,  physical  properties, 
and  uses  of  each  tree.  The  possessor  of 
this  work  will  have  a  complete  collection 
of  American  woods.  It  must  he  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  forestry. 

Moore,  N.  Hudson.  The  Old  Clock  Book.  Pp. 
340.  New  York:  Frederick  A  Stokes  Company. 
1911.      $2.40. 

This  is  an  age  of  the  worship  of  "old'' 
things — old  lace,  old  furniture,  old  books, 
and  old  china — and  the  author  of  this  littl«> 
handbook  has  made  her  reputation  by  her 
corni)let(;  study  and  careful  and  authori- 
tative work  on  such  subjects.  In  the  "Old 
Clock  Book,"  she  has  presented  her  subject 
most  comprehensively  from  the  time  of 
the  original  sun-dial  and  wat<'r-clock  to  the 
most  modern  and  ingenious  results  of  the 
clock-maker's  art.  One  who  has  never 
ridden  the  hobby  will  find  interesting  read- 
ing and  nmch  deliglit  in  the  ])rofusti  illus- 
trations, and  a  student  will  fairly  revel  in 
tli(;  detailed  and  chronf)logica!  account  of 
th(!  different  inventions  and  iiii|)r()V('ment 
in  the  (hncloijinciit  of  chjck-making. 

The  author  divides  her  sul)ject  into  two 
main  heads,  the  Knglish  and  Americaa 
nuikers.  She  describes  their  characteris- 
tic marks,  methods  of  identification,  and 
the  main  facts  about  the  most  noted 
niakers.  Iler  description  of  the  "largest 
clock  in  the  world."  that  in  the  lower  of 
\hv  Metropolitan  Life  liuildiiig,  is  startling 
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in  the  revelation  of  its  immensity  and  very 
stimulating  to  American  pride. 

Perhaps  her  most  comprehensive  chap- 
ters are  on  the  New  England  clocks  and 
their  makers,  and,  for  the  collectors,  she 
has  appended  a  list  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican clock-makers — the  most  complete  Ust 
ever  made.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  care 
of  clocks,  and  a  description  of  some  exceed- 
ingly wonderful  inventions. 

MacMillan,  Donald.  A  Short  History  of  the 
Scottish  People.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran. 
$3.00. 

The  romance  of  Scotland's  history  loses 
nothing  in  the  telling  at  the  hands  of  Dr. 
MacMillan,  who  in  his  "Short  History  of 
the  Scottish  People"  attempts  to  do  for 
Scotland  what  Greene  did  for  England. 
The  portions  of  the  narrative  that  deal 
with  Wallace  and  Bruce  attain  to  some- 
thing of  epic  sweep  and  vigor.  But  the 
aim  of  the  author  is  not  that  of  the  roman- 
cer; he  endeavors  to  show  how  the  diverse 
races  of  Scotland  grew  into  a  united  peo- 
ple and  finallj'  worked  out  the  difficult 
problem  of  their  liberty.  Despite  his  pur- 
pose, however,  the  author  is  forced  to  busy 
himself  with  the  quarrels  of  kings  and 
nobles  until  the  time  of  James  VI.  He 
speaks  of  the  people  as  being  the  sotiree  of 
the  nation's  strength,  but  his  narrative 
fails  to  show  any  real  movement  on  their 
part. 

The  account  of  events  is  very  clear,  and 
the  main  issue  is  kept  unobscured  before 
the  reader.  The  narrative  has  the  virtue 
of  continuity,  and  all  details  are  excluded 
except  those  which  are  essential  to  a  story 
confined  to  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 
Throughout  the  book  are  chapters  which 
sum  up  the  social  and  constitutional  prog- 
ress of  the  periods  into  which  the  history 
of  Scotland  divides  itself.  Especial  com- 
mendation must  be  given  to  those  chapters 
which  cover  the  period  from  the  accession 
of  James  VI.  to  the  Union. 

The  style  serves  the  author's  purpose 
fairly  well,  tho  it  is  not  especially  praise- 
worthy. Dr.  MacMillan  has  a  knack  of 
summing  up  a  character  in  a  few  vigorous 
sentences.     Of  John  Knox  he  says: 

"He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  the 
Commons  of  Scotland,  whom  he  created, 
found  in  him  their  ideal,  and  have  ever 
since  looked  back  upon  him  with  un- 
bounded admiration.  If  Wallace  called 
the  nation  to  itself,  and  Burns  knit  it  to 
humanity,  Knox  summoned  it  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  gave  it  that  deep 
sense  of  subjection  to  the  Di\ine  will  which 
resulted  in  a  recognition  of  personal 
responsibility." 

Of  Mary  Stuart  he  writes: 

"With  her  execution  there  ended  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  marvelous 
woman,  the  rival  of  Cleopatra  and  Helen 
of  Troy,  who  during  her  life  was  the 
stormy  petrel  of  European  polities,  and 
since,  her  death  has  been  the  problem  of 
historians  and  the  heroine  of  poets." 

Savage,  Ernest  A.  Old  English  Libraries.  8vo, 
pp.  298.     Chicago:    A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co. 

The  libraries  with  which  Mr.  Savage 
mainly  deals  are  the  monastic  and  cathe- 
dral libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  he 
has  unearthed  a  world  of  fascinating  lore. 
Ireland  was  the  great  land  of  books  in  the 
early  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  British 
Isles.  St.  Patrick  was  educated  in  France 
and  had  for  a  patron  Pope  Sixtus,  who  "is 
said  to  have  given  him  books  in  plenty  to 
take  with  him  to  Ireland."  "This  was  the 
dawn  of  letters  for  Ireland,"  and  "from 


The  Vital  Point 

Remember  that  the  engine  is  the  heart  of  your  car.  All  el: 
of  minor   importance. 

So  the  points  discussed  here  overshadow  all  others,  if  you  ^ 
a  modern  car. 

They  call  for  your  attention. 

10,000  Cars 

Have    Knight-Type   Engines  in  Them 


These  cars  bear  names  which  stand  the 
world  over  for  the  utmost  in  automobiles. 

They  were  built  by  engineers  who  have 
alwa.vs  led  in  this  industry. 

They  are  owned  bvmen  who  demand  the  best . 

Those  10,000  cai'S — the  greatest  cars  in  ex- 
istence— have  proved  that  Knight-type  engines 
are  the  coming  type. 


Mercedes     controls     the     German     i 
Panhard  for  France,  Minerva  for  Belgiu 

Thus  the  master  engines  of  the  work 
been  displaced  by  Knight-types. 


Daimler — England's  foremost  car — controls  the 
British  rights.  That  has  been  a  Knight-type  since 
1908,  and  its  sales  have  quadrupled  since  then. 


A    Knight-type     engine     won    the 
Trophy  in  the  greatest  engine  test  on  r' 

It  won  the  Scottish  Economy  Trophy.    I 

Avorld  records  on  points  that  count  for  m! 

I 
That's   why  we  adopted   it  for  the  Sll 

Knight,  after  two  years  of  rigorous  test 


"Wait  and  See*^ 


Makers  of  poppet-valve  engines  say.  Wait 
and  see." 

But  the  Knight -type  is  six  years  old. 
Daimler  has  used  it  since  1908. 

One  after  another,  the  greatest  makers  in 
Europe  have  been  forced  to  pay  royalty 
for  it.  It  is  used  now  in  17  famous  makes 
of  cars. 

Some  $25,000,000  has  been  already  in- 
vested in  Knight-motored  cars  of  the  highest 
grade. 


And  the  demand  for  Knight-type  cars 
is  three  times  the  possible  output. 


How  much  longer  is  it  wise  to  wait  ? 

We  waited  three  years  after  Europ< 
to  it.      We  were  not  williiig  converts. 

But  we  know  when  progress  can't  be 
stopped.  The  cars  of  the  future  v 
Knight-type  cars. 

We  were   compelled   by    the  evidei 
you  will  be — to  come  to  this  type  of  c; 


Like  Coasting 


It  is  almost  like  coasting  all  the  time  to 
ride  in  a  Steams-Knight  car. 

The  silence  is  almost  uncanny. 

No  valves  to  pound  open,  no  valves 
to  sjjring  shut — hundreds  of  times  a  minute. 

No  cams  to  groAV  noisy,  no  timing  gears 
to  hum. 

r—  Equipment  ^— ^ 


I 


Warner  Auto-Meter,  Model  K. 

Banker  Windshield. 

Silk  Mohair  Top  and  Cover. 

Vesta  Dynamo  Electric  Lighting  System. 

Continental   Q.    D.    Demountable   Rims 

(two  extra  rims). 
Klaxon  Horn— also  Bulb  Horn. 
Trunk  Rack,  Robe  Rail,  Foot  Rest,  etc. 


L. 


Touring  Car  1 
Toy  Tonneau  r 
Roadster  j 


$3,500 


No  valves  to  grind.  No  carbon  t>  ; 
leakage. 

There  is  luxury  of  motion  in  a  .'^la 
Knigiit,  known  in  no  old-tyi)e  car. 

It's  like  gliding  on  the  road.       All  t 
dencc  of  effort  to   wliicli   you   are  accu  " 
is  lacking  in  this  car. 

There  is  wondrous  flexibility.  TiM 
that  continuous  power  for  which  tec 
motors  arc  famous. 

And  the  engines  grow  better  wi|  ' 
They  show  more  and  more  ])ower.  ^^l" 
Kniglit-typc  engines  run  for  six  year.'iili 
are  as  quiet  and    efficient  as  when  nev 

! 
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One-Half  More  Power 

•ns-Knifiht    engines    are    rated    on    the  Jud<re  for  yourself  what   this   saving  means 

-valve  basis.  during  the  life  of  a  car. 

we  guarantee   the    engines  to  show  at  ' 

)  per  cent  more  than  the   rated   power.  These  are  advantages   too  great  to  be  dis- 

is  due   in   ])art   to   the  splierical  firing      regarded. 

jr.       It    is    mostly    due    to  the   saving  The  greatest   engineers   have   had   to  adojjt 

ige.  them.      And  most  of  the  others  are  now  seek- 

let   valves    are    rarely    tight.      When 

accumulates    the    waste    of    jjower   is 
us. 


ing  ways  to  end  the  poppet  valve. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when  all  high  grade 
cars  must  have  a   new-type  engine. 


A  Costly  Change 


neers   ha\e   spent   over  |l, 000, 000   in 

ing  the   Knight-type  motor. 

lave  ourselves  spent  $200,000,  plus  tAvo 

irs,  to  meet  Ainerican  requirements. 

1  this   engine   requires   far  more  careful 

ction  in  e\ery  detail  of  the  car. 

es   which    were    droAvned    t)y    the    old- 

otors  show  up  with  the   Silent   Knight. 


So  this   innovation  Avas  costly. 

But  our  sales  have  doubled  since  the  Stearns- 
Knight  came  out.  They  have  compelled  a 
ncAv  factory.  At  times  our  output  Avas  three 
times  oversold. 

This  multiplied  demand  makes  the  Stearns 
cost  less  than  any  other  Knight-tjpe  in 
A  in  erica. 


Hundreds  Know 


(Ireds   of  Stearns-Knight    cars,    in    the  The     facts      Avhich      Avon      them     Avill    Avin 

<»f  OAvners,    have   ccjvered    tiiousands  of  you    Avhen    you    knoAV   tiiem.      They    are   the 

)f  road.       The    oAvners    are    men    who  same     facts     Avhich     Avon    10,000    buyers     in 

•ars — men  who  demand  the  best.  Europe. 

letters    we   get   from    them    form   the  They  are  irresistible  to  any  man  Avho  Awmts 

:  tribute  ever  paid  to  an    American  car.  the  utmost   in  a  car. 


The  Future  Type 


evidence    is     that     the     leading     cars  should    be    aacII    considered.      You    AAant   the 

future     are    bound     to     be     Knight-  coming,  not  the  passing  type. 

^■^'"^*  In   two    more    years    Knight-types   Avill    be 

ory  shows  that  Avhat  Daimler,  Mercedes  common    among     high    gr.ade     cars — as    in 

anhard   adopt  Avill   soon  mark   the   best  Europe  now.        Today    tiie    Knight-type,     in 

e  Avorld  over.  its   perfection,    means   In   America   a   Stearns- 

uj'ing  a  car  for  years  to  come,  this  fact  Knight  car. 


Go  See  This  Car 


o  your  local  dealer  and  see  this  Stearns-       Motordom.        Cut     out     this     coupon,     mail 

it   to  us,    and    we'll    send    all    the    interest- 
ing facts. 

first  write  for  our  books.       (iet   all   tlie /^  ^  --  ^ 

riien     judge    for    \ oursclf    if  Knight-       |  I 

the  future  type.     "  |   THE  F.  B.  STEARNS  CO.  *>^'»'    I 

Cleveland,  Ohio  1 

,  ,-1  .         ■        Mm\   me  all  of  your  pamphlets    about    ' 

car     IS     the     t.M.u-     of    the    year    u,       |    the  Stearns-Kni-hr.' 


e  now  for  these     books.     Tlie  Stearns- 


•MPANY 

rt    and     Branches    in 
rincipal    Cities 


Aa/ne 

Address 

L 


the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  Ireland  en- 
joyed an  eminent  place  in  the  world  of 
learning."  P"'rom  Ireland  this  writer  passes 
to  the  monkish  hbraries  in  England  at 
Canterbury,  Malmesbury,  Lindisfarne, 
Wearmouth,  Jarrow,  and  York.  "At  that 
time  (8th  century  a.d.)  England  and  Ire- 
land were  renowned  homes  of  learning  in 
western  Europe." 

We  have  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
"Character  of  the  Mediaeval  Library," 
which  generally  contained  "books  deemed 
necessary  for  grammatical  study  in  the 
claustral  schools,  and  other  books,  chiefly 
the  Fathers."  The  books  used  in  the  ca- 
thedral schools  were  similar.  Such  schools 
and  such  libraries  were  "for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  increase  of  clergy  and  relig- 
ious." This  Avriter  quotes  the  "epigram" 
— clauslrum  sine  armaria  est  quasi  castrum 
sine  armamentaria,  Avhich  he  oddly  styles 
"untranslatable."  He  gives  us  a  highly 
learned  and  interesting  essay  on  "Aca- 
demic Libraries"  and  on  the  medieval 
"Book  Trade."  Altogether  the  book  is 
charming,  and  the  erudition  it  discloses  is 
not  blemished  by  dogmatism  or  pedantry. 
The  fifty-two  illustrations  are  of  the  first 
order. 

RAILWAY    INVESTMENTS    RATED 

Moody,  John.  Analyses  of  Railroad  Investments. 
Containing  in  detailed  form  an  Expert  Comparative 
Analysis  of  each  of  the  railroad  systems  of  the  United 
States,  with  careful  deductions,  enabling  the  banker 
and  investor  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  securities 
by  a  method  based  on  scientific  principles.  Third 
Annual  Number.  Quarto.  Pi.  636.  New  York: 
Analyses  Publishing  Co.,  35  Nassau  St.  $12.50  net 
delivered. 

This  volume  differs  materially  from  the 
more  famiUar  raihvay  manuals,  such  as 
"Moody's"  and  "Poore's."  It  aims  to 
give  to  American  raihoads  something  in  the 
nature  of  "ratings"  after  the  manner  of 
the  work  of  the  commercial  agencies  Avith 
reference  to  business  houses.  Both  bonds 
and  stocks  are  considered,  but  there  is  a 
large  mass  of  detailed  and  classified  in- 
formation, extending  OA^er  a  series  of  years 
as  to  mileage,  earnings  per  mile,  capitaliza- 
tion, etc.  The  bond  issues  described  num- 
ber sometliing  over  1,500,  of  Avhich  about 
85  per  cent,  are  rated  as  either  Aaa,  or  Aa, 
or  A.  Of  the  stocks,  OAer  65  per  cent, 
are  in  the  A  class;  theSc  pay  di\idends. 
All  this  certainly  speaks  w^ell  for  American 
railways.  If  comparisons  Avere  made,  it 
would  shoAV  Avhat  striking  progress  has 
bfien  made  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty 
years. 

A  system  of  ten-year  comparisons  pro- 
A'ides  for  the  investor  sources  of  extremely 
valuable  information  as  afTecting  the  in- 
vestment and  speculative  Aalue  of  a  bond 
or  stock.  There  is  also  giA'en  for  each 
road  Avhat  is  called  a  "comment,"  in  Avhich 
a  judgment  is  offered  as  to  the  inv(>stment 
Aahie  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  tlie  road. 
For  example,  the  Illinois  Central  is  dV~ 
scribed  as  ha\-ing  made  in  I !)  10  and  1911 
'"real  i)rogress  in  developing  its  train-load 
and  increasing  l)otli  passenger  and  freight 
density."  Its  figures  "compare  to  great 
advantage  witli  those  of  other  ])roperties  in 
the  same  section,  and  in  uiany  Avays  ein- 
l)hasi/,e  th(>  great  stal»iMty  of  trallic  on  this 
system";  tlie  Chicago  iVc  North-Western, 
Avith  a  total  net  income  loAver  than  in  190"', 
"has  had  no  difliciilty  in  iiuiintaining  the 
full  di\  ich'iul  rates  on  the  increa.sed  amount 
of  stock  noAv  outstanding."  The  Xortiierti 
Pacific,  in  spite  of  a  poor  year  in  I'.'l  ! .  is  so 
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TheANGELUS 


PL AYE  R- 

PIANO 


r  V'i  S--  ^"^4--y^'y\Yvyv?^y-»>y>r!y^ir>t<>yttn»^A^ 


The  Instrument 
of  Personality 


MOZART 


CHOPIN 


LISZT 


GRIEG 


MA&SENET 


N 


O  two  musicians  play  the  same  composition 
alike.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  piece  of  music 
has  ever  been  played  twice  alike. 

Pianissimo,  in  w^ritten  music,  means  play  softly 
—  but  how  softly? 

Accelerando,  means  play  rapidly — but  how  rapidly? 

Only  the  instinct  of  the  individual  can  decide  or  govern 
these  questions,  and  that  is  wherein  the  Angeius  is  wonder- 
ful. It  enables  the  player-pianist  to  infuse  his  individuality 
into  the  composer's  style. 

With  the  Phrasing  Lever,  the  Melody  Buttons  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Artistyle  Music  Rolls,  you  can  give  your 
own  interpretation  of  what  the  composer  wrote  exactly  as 
a  great  musician  does  by  means  of  his  fingers. 

Or  you  may  employ  the  Melodant  to  pick  out  the 
melody  of  the  composition  so  it  sounds  clear  and  distinct 
above  the  accompaniment,  while  you  yourself,  by  reading 
the  Artistyle  marking  with  the  Phrasing  Lever,  give  the 
beautiful  tempo  effects  indicated,  thus  producing  a  de- 
lightfully artistic  I'endition. 

The  Diaphragm  Pneumatics,  by  exactly  imitating  the 
human  touch,  give  to  the  music  produced  by  the  Angelus- 
pianist  the  last  element  needed  to  make  it  like  that  of  the 
most  skilled  hand  playing. 

The  owner  of  an  Angeius  has  no  musical  limitations  other 
than  his  own  musical  sense.  The  Angeius  is  just  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  player-pianist  for  its  highest  possibilities 
as  is  the  harp  or  the  violin,  but  —  it  enables  anyone  to 
produce  music  which  is  perfect  in  technique  and  correct 
in  expression  so  far  as  the  composer's  intentions  have 
been  indicated  in  the  written  score. 

The  patented  devices  and  exclusive  features  which  make 
the  Angeius  a  new  musical  instrument  and  not  a 
mechanical  piano,  are  found  in  no  other  instrument. 


MOSKOWSKI 


CHAMINADE 


NEVTN 


DO^aZETTI 


GLIKKA 


PUCCINI 


SCHUMANN 


Knabe-Angelus 

The     world  -  (amous     Knabe 
Piano    and    the    Angeius. 

A  ngelus-Piano 

A    splendid    piano    built 
expressly    for     the     Angeius. 


Emers  on- Angel  us 

The  sweet-toned   Elmer  son 
Piano    and    the    AngeJus. 

The 
G  o  u  r  1  a  y- An  g  e  I  u  s 

in  Canada 


THE   WILCOX    &   WHITE    COMPANY 


Pioneers  in  the  Pia\>er-piano  Industry 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 


L 


Agencies  all  over  the  world 

233  Regent  Street,  London 


'"NECKWEAR''"  '"" 


Your 


Factory 

1\    ill.   wide. 


Pure    Silk  Baratlica    Weave.  Solid    col. 

reversible  or  ".Nal'lFan"   like    nit.   4    in    li.'iiui.   IS    in 

long.    GKSl.'INK    OXK    1>(II,1,.M!  (jr.M.ITV:  I'lN  PliciOF 

{o~c;  2  Scarfs  for  $1.00,  post  paid 

Colors; — Xavv.  Garnet,   Helio.    Dark    (•r4'en.    Tohacfo. 
(Purple,  Steel   Gray.    Cad.t,    Bl.ick,   Wliite.     ,silk    Soi-ks 
reinforced  Sijle,  t<je  and  lleel  t'l  ictatcll  scarfs,  50e  pair, 
Send  postal  for  illustrated  catalrjgue  and  samples. 


V3-\V.  .>l:iik<-t 


KI-Kf.TniC     CITY     SII.K     CO. 


Mmiiiloii.  Vi\. 


Broome-ll's    **\/ictor*' 

V  a.o  u  u  m 

We  manufacture  Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaners,  Portable 
type  of  the  be.st  design,  also 
Electric  Stationary  Clean- 
er.s  as  shown  in  this  cut.  We 
make  a  special  machine  for 
the  Country  Home  for  use 
with  Gasoline  Engine  or 
other   power.  Send    for 

printed  matter. 

VICTOR  CLEANER  CO. 

YORK,  PA. 


4^ 


iKA> 


Salt  — 
Pepper 

BotK  in  one  shak- 
er. Sprinkle 
either,  or  both,  at 
your  -will.  Pat- 
ented, and  made 
only     in    ELEC-  | 

TROLYTIC 
SILVER  DE- 
POSIT WARE 

■with  sterling  top. 

Silver  Deposit 
Cut  Glass 

"ELECTROLYTIC"  Silver  Deposit 
Is  guaranteed  not  to  craok  or  loosen. 
Its  background  will  never  yellow. 
Only  999-1000  pure  silver  used.  We 
duplicate  every  article  made  In  cut 
glass.  Write  for  booklet,  and  name 
ofnearest  agent  Jeweler.  Look  Icr 
our  trade  mark  on  every  piece. 

THE  ELECTROLYTIC 
ART  METAL  COMPANY 

418  Beatty  Street,  Trenton,  N.J. 


liglitlj'  capitalized  as  to  fixt  obligations 
that  it  is  "able  to  report  a  remarkably  high 
margin  of  safety,"  this  margin  being  G6  per 
cent.,  which  has  been  exceeded  in  a  few 
years  only,  and  the  railroad  carried  over 
last  year  a  "very  substantial  surplus"; 
the  Pennsylvania  has  still  "a  surplus  above 
fixt  charges  far  in  excess  of  dividend  re- 
quirements"; the  Wabash  presents  an 
income  statement  which  "indicates  why 
the  road  has  been  forced  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy," with  substantial  growth  in  the 
volume  of  gross  business  per  m.ile,  "net  re- 
ceipts having  shown  no  tendency  to  ad- 
vance, and  fixt  charges  have  steadily  risen 
to  new  high  totals";  the  Missouri  Pacific 
has  had  its  net  income  on  capital  tending 
steadily  to  decline,  its  weak  point  being 
not  over-capitalization,  the  real  fault  of 
some  other  roads,  including  notably  the 
Erie,  but  need  for  development  of  greater 
earning  power,  which  in  time  can  be  done, 
provided  proper  credit  is  secured,  its  terri- 
tory being  a  rich  and  fertile  one  with  a 
steadily  growing  population. 

In  giving  ratings  the  arbitrary  signs  used 
include  "Aaa"  as  the  highest,  and  then 
"Aa,"  "A,"  "Ba."  "B,"  "C,"  "D  '^  and 
others.  A  key  with  explanations  is  given. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  some  of  the 
best-known  railway  properties  fare  under 
this  system: 

Under  "Aaa,"  which  is  the  highest 
rating,  and  includes  mainly  guaranteed 
stocks  anrl  matured  preferred  stocks,  are 
named  the  following:  Atchison  preferred; 
B.  &  O.  preferred;  C.  P.  R.  preferred; 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  preferred;  D., 
L.  &  W. ;  Lehigh  Valley  preferred,  and 
Union  Pacific  preferred. 

Under  "Aa,"  which  includes  stocks  "of 
a  slightly  lower  grade,"  tho  all  on  "a  high 
and  assured  investment  plane,"  are  the 
following:  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  Louisville  & 
Nashville;  C.  P.  R.  com.;  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul 
preferred;  Pennsylvania;  Reading  com. 

"A" — Here  are  included  "good  divi- 
dend-paying stock  issues"  which  "have 
assured  their  future  position."  While 
inferior  to  the  two  above  classes,  they  are 
"removed  from  the  uncertain  speculative 
plane  of  many  issues  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  "  selling  on  an  investment  basis."  Among 
them  are:  Atchison  com.;  B.  &  O.  com.; 
Chicago  &  North  Western  com.;  D.  &  H.; 
(Ireat  Northern  preferred;  Illinois  C'entral; 
Lehigh  Valley  com.;  Norfolk  &  Western 
com.;  Northern  Pacific;  Union  Pacific 
com.;    Southern  Pacific. 

"Ba" — Stocks  having  this  rating  are 
those  "generally  regarded  as  speculative." 
While  in  some  instances  they  are  paying 
dividends,  "with  moderate  prospects  for 
their  maintenance,"  the  position  of  the 
stocks  is  "quite  directly  dependent  on  good 
management,  normal  business,  etc." 
Among  such  stocks  are:  C,  M.  &  St. 
Paul  com.  (this  rating  being  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  7-per-eent.  dividend);  M.,  K. 
&  T.  preferred;  N.  Y.  Central;  New 
Haven;  St.  Louis  &  Southwestern  pre- 
ferred;  N.  Y.,  O.  &  Western. 

"B" — Stocks  in  this  class  have  "a 
strong  speculative  tinge."  While  some  are 
})aying  dividends,  factors  may  be  present 
"which  make  the  maintenance  of  the  rate 
extr(!mely  doubtful."  In  other  ca.ses,  the 
stocks  "may  hav(;  excellent  prospects  for 
future  increase  in  strength . ' '  Some  of  these 
are:  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  Denver  &  Rio 
(jrande  preferred;  Erie  1st  preferred; 
Southern  Railway  preferred. 

"C" — These  stocks  are  "low  in  price, 
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remote  from  all  hope  of  dividends,"  and 
their  market  price  is  "ehiefly  embraced  in 
their  voting  powers."  Among  them  are: 
Kansas  City  Southern  com.;  IM.,  K.  &  T. 
com.;  Erie  2d  preferred;  Long  Island; 
Pere  Mar([uette  1st  preferred;  Rock 
Island  com.;   Wabash  preferred. 

"D" — These  are  is.sues  ''of  very  doubt- 
ful value,"  "in  danger  in  many  cases  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  reorganization":  Pere  Mar- 
quette com.;  Denver  &  Rio  (irande  com.; 
Erie  com. ;    Wabash  com. 

"Beyond  question,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
financial  department  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "the  book  is  the  most  valu- 
able work  so  far  published  from  a  railway 
investor's  point  of  view." 

EUCKEN'S  "LIFE'S   BASIS  AND  LIFE'S 
IDEAL  ' 

J^cken,  Rudolph.  Life's  Basis  and  Life's  Ideal: 
The  Fundamentals  of  a  New  Philosophy  of  Life. 
Translated,  with  introductory  note,  by  Alban  G. 
Widgery.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  377.  London:  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.  1911.  New  York  publishers:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $2. .50  net. 

It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  readers  of 
contemporary  philosophy  to  haxv  this 
work  of  Professor  P^ucken  rendered  into 
EngHsh  with  such  an  illuminating  intro- 
duction and  in  such  lucid  style.  Along 
with  Henri  Bergson,  Professor  Eucken  is 
a  close  competitor  for  the  first  place  in 
current  philosophical  thought.  It  is  prob- 
able indeed  that  these  two  men  will  soon 
range  the  majority  of  the  thinkers  of  civil- 
ization upon  one  side  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  natural  bent  and  training.  Eucken 
has  absorbed  enough  of  the  modern  scien- 
tific spirit  and  of  modern  knowledge  to 
present  a  new  synthesis  of  the  world's  phil- 
osophical thought. 

Yet  his  view-point  is  essentially  that  of 
the  introspective  thinker,  and  his  conclu- 
sions do  not  break  sharply  with  orthodox 
philosophers.  He  is  likely,  therefore,  to 
be  followed  liy  most  religious  thinkers. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bergson  is  much  more 
of  an  inductive  thinker,  his  first-hand 
knowledge  of  scientific  data  is  obviously 
much  more  ample,  and  his  conclusions  are 
at  wider  variance  with  the  older  systems 
of  philosophy.  He  is  more  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed, therefore,  by  scientifically  trained 
thinkers.  Professor  Eucken's  book  is  a 
discussion  of  a  system  of  life,  sufficiently 
popular  in  form  to  appeal  to  a  wide 
circle  of  cultivated  readers. 

It  is  in  three  main  divisions:  (Ij  An  in- 
troductory survey  of  the  current  philoso- 
phies of  life;  (2)  an  outline  of  a  new  ])lii- 
losophy  of  life;  and  C.i)  an  application  to 
the  needs  of  present-day  civilization.  In 
his  review  of  current  philosophies  of  life, 
I'rofessor  Pjucken  shows  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  religious  system,  the  system  of  emi- 
nent idealism,  and  the  system  of  esthetic 
individualism,  than  he  does  of  either  the 
naturalistic  system  or  the  socialistic  sy.s- 
teui.  These  latter  have  a  much  closer 
relationship  with  scientific  facts  and  con- 
clusions than  do  the  other,  and  Professor 
Eucken  is  not  a  scientist. 

His  interpretation  of  naturalism  is 
clearly  from  the  outside.  His  unfamiliarity 
with  natural  phenomena  is  very  api)areiit, 
and  raises  the  question  whether  his  phi- 
losophy of  lift!  is,  aft(T  all,  an  essentially 
new  one.  As  to  the  human  personality  in 
its  relation  to  nature,  he  differs  not  at  all 
from  ^  th(f  old  philo.s()j)liics,  and  this  is 
clearly  one  of  the  most  important  criteria. 


Did   You   Ever  Hear  of 
the  "Crape  Cure"? 

How,  every  year,  thousands  of  health  seekers   repair  to  the 
famous  foreign  grape  growing  districts,  to  eat  grapes  and 
nothing  hut  grapes  as  the  sovereign  tonic  that  huilds  up 
the  hlood,  instills  new  life  and  energy,  aids  digestion  and  increases 
the  appetite. 

No  need,  though,  for  you  to  wait  until  grape  season  comes 
to  prove  these  wonderful  health-giving  qualities. 

All  the  magic  chemistry  of  the  grape — the  natural  constitu- 
ents contained  in  pulp,  juice  and  skin — are  preserved  for  you 
intact  hy 


j^V^ 

^ 

^ 

-  -' ,     '^  #.«  ■  'M^j^it^. 
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i^ 
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m/frmours  Grape  Juice 

Bottled  Where  the  Best  Grapes  Grow- 
in  the  splendidly  equipped  Armour  factories,  located  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  grape-growing 
districts    of    New    York    and    Michigan — only    big,    sweet,    luscious    Concords    are   used   for 
Armour's  Grape  Juice. 

They  go  to  the  press  the  day  they  are  gathered.      None  are  held  over  to  spoil  or  wither. 

No  sweetening  or  diluting  of  any  sort.  ARMOUR'S  GRAPE  JUICE  is  just  the  pure, 
rich,  naturally  sweet  juice  of  the  finest  quality  grapes,  preserved  from  fermentation  by  steriliza- 
tion and  air-tight  bottling. 

.ARMOUR'S  GRAPE  JUICE  is  sold  by  grocers  and  druggists,  at  fountains,  buffets  and 
clubs.     It  is  the  great  family  drink — for  health  and  pleasure  combined. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Armour's,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  dozen  pints  for $3, 
express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.     Address  Armour  and  Company,  Dept.  120,  Chicago. 

ARMOUR  A  COMPANY 
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Dioxo 
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Keeps  little  hurts 
from  getting  big 

MOST  serious  illnesses  have  little  be- 
ginnings.     A    slight   cold  grows  to 
tonsilitis  or  diphtheria;  even  to  consumption. 

Many  accidents  with  very  serious  results 
were  in  themselves  but  unimportant.  A 
scratched  hand  swells  and  festers  into  a 
dangerous  sore.  Possibly  causes  blood 
poisoning. 

It  is  little  hurts,  internal  and  external,  that 
give  entry  to  the  germs  that  are  always 
present. 

Dioxogen  kills  all  disease  germs.  It  is 
harmless  to  everything  else. 

Used  as  a  gargle  and  mouth  wash ;  sprayed 
or  otherwise  freely  applied  to  wounds,  it 
prevents  infection — keeps  little  hurts  from 
getting  big. 


■    - 


Three  Sizes — 
Small  (5  1-3  07,.)         25c 
Medium  (10  2-i  oz.)  50c 
Large  (20  oz.)  75c 


Dioxogen,  98  Front  Street,  New  York  City 


K 


Cn  ENGRAVED  GIRDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  OC 

*»"  COPPER    PLATt.    IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT  I  •**> 

IHE  OU'lITT  MUST  PLMSf  TOU  0*   TOUII  MOIIEr  BCFUUDCO 
8«WPH  C»RDS    08   WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


60CIAL 


SKIMI 

912  CbestDOt  St. 


PHiLA. 


FLAT  FOOT 


BROKEN  ARCH 


Wrongly 
Called 

is  a  condition  affecHnf?  90  per  cent  of  our  people— younff,  middN-. 
aifPd  and  old,  A  weuk  or  rolling  ankle  in  a'  child,  or  tJi*- 
"toeinK-in*'  habit  in  a  Bure  indication.  In  the  t-arly  Htaf?OK  (lie 
condition  Is  easily  and  purmancutly  corrected.  Later,  reli<  t 
onlj  from  the  muHt  painful  symptoms  may  he  cxpecfcd.  'Ihf 
trouble  foIlo%%'S  every  v  eakenlng  disease,  Alotbers  rarely  ever 
escape  the  affliction.     Send  for 

The  A-KE-IES  Foot  Trouble  Syraptora  Blank 

Biii  learn  the  •■tar-t  fttat'e  of  your  own  foot  troul.Ie,  arxl  ili-' 
proper  methOdH  for  correction  and  relief.  The  experience  of  iln 
leadinti:  Foot  .Hpeciali^ts  of  the  World  is  at  your  command,  Ihe 
blank  is  free— write  for  It  no«', 

A-KE-LES  Foot  Comfort  Go.  184  Summer  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


The  A-K K-Lh:S  Itt-Hre^  fnake 
ftut/  fi/iftf  ti  f/atjf/  h/hh-  for  *i  htttl 
fiffft.      Ank    fit  f/oo'/   shiH-  Htf*r*-s, 


The  Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


For  Men  and   Women— combines   strensrth 
with  li'„'litness;  grace  and  finisli  witli  coiiip:ict- 
noss.    Quality  of  material  and  construction  trive 
durability.     It  emliodies  the  practical  suggeations 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  luanufactniinK 
experience.     Send  for  illustrated    descriptive 
catalogue  li  giving  the  names  of  many  prominent  users. 

The  MeMbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


jWonderful  New  light 

1  Nnthin^filHolike  it— m.-idoliythe 
I  standard  VacuumGaB  Machine. 

J  Uaes  97  per  cent  ordinary  air;  Cheapest, 
HafeHt,  most  hycienic  for  light- 
Mine,  hfjalinff  and  cookinK.  All 
\  conveniences  of  city  Kas  m 
u...^^' country  bonnes;  Cost  less  than 
;;.■  per  1000  cubic  feet.— LATE.Vr  IN- 
/KNTION— Non-poiBonouB,  rion-asj>hyx- 
.„.in»,  inexplosive  and  inodorous.  Gas  to 
liuht  with.  Gaa  to  cool(  with. Gas  toheat wat- 
er for  liath.Gas  for  laundry  purposes— no  ashes, 
no  dirt,  no  coal  or  wo.xi  to  handle— Fuel  Bas  for  manuract- 
urinif  purposes,  anrl  htfhtin?  of  towns  a  specialty.  Details 
«od  folder  free— high  class,  big  proposition  fur  live   agents. 


The  Standard 

34  W.  Michigan  St. 


GJIIett  Light  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

So  here  then  is  an  advertisement  not  by 
Elbert  Hubbard. 

A  magazine  has  come  out  of  England 
called  The  Poetry  Review,  printed  by  the 
St.  Catherine  Press,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 

The  new  periodical  was  launched  with 
the  New  Year.  It  is  neither  militant, 
revolutionary,  nor  startling,  but  every  one 
of  its  pages  is  given  to  the  appreciation  and 
criticism  of  modern  poetry  of  all  countries. 

In  each  number  there  is  some  special 
discussion.  For  April  we  are  promised 
"  Modern  English  Poets,"  for  May  "  Wo- 
men Poets,"  June  brings  "  American 
Poetry,"  July  "  The  Mystics,"  and  August 
"  P>ench  Poetry."  This  is  an  interesting 
program. 

The  price  of  the  magazine  post-paid  to 
all  countries  is  five  shillings. 

We  wish  The  Poetry  Gazette  good  speed, 
and  trust  it  may  live  longer  than  the  late 
Thrush. 

Edith  Wyatt  has  written  a  reflective 
poem  of  beauty  and  power  that  is  pub- 
lished in  this  month's  Forum,  and  that  is 
reprinted  here. 

A  City  Equinoctial 

By  Edith  Wyatt 

The  city  mists  lie  dreaming.     Prom  afar 
Over  the  sea  of  roof-tops  veiled  and  hoar 
And  hung  with  sapphire  lights,  the  brumal  wind. 
The  rains  transpirant  break  the  clouds  to  stream 
On  tenement  and  warehouse,  wharf  and  spire. 

The  buoy-lights  throb.     Fog-horns  bay.    Athwart 
Black  shaft  and  chimney  pillared  in  the  smoke, 
Past   high-splashed    walls,    past   corniced   street, 

swart  alley. 
On  crane  and  shack,  the  rain  swings,  beautiful — 

0  beautiful,  thrilled  with  the  brumal  wind. 
Wind  of  the  night,  crying  full,  full,  and  deep. 
Resurgent  from  afar. 

By  rain-whipt  roads. 
By  whistling  tree,  over  the  wheat-fields  bare, 
The  broken  cane,   South,   North  and  East  and 

West, 
On  bayou,  swale,  lake,  mountain-top  and  valley 
Runs  the  great  storm.     To-night,  to-night 
Past  countless  house-walls  down  this  very  street 
On  my  own  life  it  courses — storm  of  the  Gulf. 
Storm  of  the  terraced  lakes,  the  ocean  shores 
Reverberant  afar — wind  of  the  world. 

Cry,  cry  again,  great  voice. 
Voice  of  the  hungry  storm, 
Cry  full  and  far  in  beauty.     For  till  now 

1  never  heard  your  cool-spaced  ragged  chords 
Break  on  the  city  housetops  so  profoundly — 
Welling  and  coursing  from  undying  springs. 
Pure,   pure  and  deep  from  countless  wells  and 

springs  — 
The  tone  of  striving,  the  clear  tone  of  tears. 
Inevitable — voice  of  the  surgent  world. 
The  speech  of  disai)pointments  and  desires. 
Voice  of  the  urgent  world,  full,  full,  and  deep, 
The  voice  of  mortal  hungers. 

More  responsive. 
Richly  responsive,  and  more  beautiful 
To  me  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  night  that  tell 
Over  my  country's  widcvspread  plains  and  towns, 
Along  a  thousand  cities'  towers  and  lights. 
The  strength  aspirant  of  the  longing  earth. 
Than  all  the  high,  ecstatic  hymns  and  harps 
Of  an  envision(!d  hiiavcn.     Till  I  heard 
Fate,  death,  desire  speak  deep  for  all  men,  heard 
From  springs  unknown  the  far,  clear  tone  of  tears 
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Inevitable,  from  unfathomed  keeps, 
I  could  not  know  nor  dream  of  beauty,  hark 
To  the  great  broken  music  of  the  world, 
The  hungry  storm. 

Cry,  cry  again,  qtiick  voice,  across  this  street, 
.My  life- 
Wind  of  the  world,  storm  of  the  world,  my  world, 
On  unremembering  nights,  blow  back,  as  now 
You  cry  down  corniced  street  and  swart-splashed 

alley. 
Over  a  thousand  cities'  spires  and  lights. 
The  singing  prairie  brown-spread,  plain  and  free, 
Up  from  the  Gulf,  up  from  the  ocean  shores. 
Resurgent  from  afar. 

"  Star-Son?  "  in  Scribner's  makes  one 
think  of  Shelley  and  his  "  spirits  from  be- 
yond the  moon."  With  dream-open  eyes 
the  poet  watches  the  host  of  stars  in  their 
immemorial  march  across  the  sky  and 
feels  their  spiritual  presences.  Mr.  Wood- 
berry  is  a  nature  poet,  but  he  is  at  the 
other  pole  from  Wordsworth's  homeliness 
and  large  acceptance  of  nature  as  she  is. 

Star-Song 
By  G.  E.  Woodberry 

I  woke  in  the  desert  rude 

O'erhung  by  the  star-sweot  sky. 
And  ever  the  radiant  multitude 
In  the  silence  drew  more  nigh, 
.■\s  if  on  my  eyes  to  brood, 
And  inward  glory  nurse. 
And  out  of  the  heart  of  the  universe 
Soared  forth  my  singing  cry. 

"Wc  are  young — our  song  up-springing 

The  crystal  blue  along. 
Creation's  morning  singing, — 
It  was  but  children-song, 
Melodiously  ringing, 
Mysteriously  forewarning. 
The  realm  beyond  the  morning 
We  infinitely  throng. 

"We  sit  in  oiu-  burning  spheres 

inimitably  hung; 
By  the  speed  of  Ught  we  measure  the  years 
On  purple  ether  flung; 

Without  a  shadow  time  appears, 
A  calendar  of  echoing  lights 
That  flame  and  dusk  from  depths  and  heights, 
And  all  our  years  are  young. 

"We  are  borne  through  darkness  streaming 

Wherein  our  glory  gUdes; 
We  dower  the  deep  with  the  beaming 
AVhere  prophecy  resides; 

Forevermore  wc  are  dreaming. 
Still  in  the  springtime  blossom 
Of  thoughts  that  light  our  bosom 
.\nd  beat  our  glowing  sides. 

"Wide  the  abyss;  we  span  it, 

Who  showering  a  bright  spark  came; 
And  forever  we  smite  it  and  fan  it 
F'orth  from  the  forging  flame, — 
Life,  flower  of  the  planet. 
Flower  of  the  fire,  sui)ernal, 
Biuning,  blooming,  eternal. — 

.\  million  names  are  his  name. 

"We  tremble;  we  thrill  heaven's  ocean 

With  the  myriad-glittering  quest; 
Aspiration  and  devotion 

From  the  prime?  were  our  brooding  nest; 
.\nd  youth. — 'tis  breathed  emotion, 
\  seeing  and  a  barkening. 
A  gleaming  and  a  darkening, 

.\n(l  a  whispering  to  the  breast. 

"Then  with  bright  hands  uplifted 

We  strike  the  thousand  lyrf?s; 
The  music,  on  dreams  drifted, 

Pours  all  \hi:  world';-  desires; 


The 

Delight 

of 

Instinctive   Playing 

You  have  watched  a  fine  pianist  playing.    You  have  seen  his  involuntary 
swaying  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music — his  every  attitude  expressive  of 
the  passage  which   he  is   playing. 
He  is  the  incarnation  of  untrammeled  instinct.      And   it  is  not  only  the 
pianist,  within  whom  instinct  stirs.     Listening,  you  feel  it.     Everybody  feels  it. 
And  if  you  could  have  a  player  piano  which  made  use  ofyoxir  instinctive 
musical  feeling,  instead  of  resisting  it,  you  would  be  astounded  at  the  music 
you   would  play. 

As  you  sit  at  the  Virtuolo  with  your  fingers  resting  lightly  on  the  four 
sensitive  modulating  buttons,  a  new  and  unknown  pleasure  comes,  wafting 
you  from  the  world  of  mundane  things,  into  the  empyrean  blue  of  Music. 
Guided,  not  by  dotted  lines,  and  mechanical  devices,  but  by  your  own 
infallible  instinct,  you  follow  with  a  splendid  confidence  the  weaving  and 
interweaving  of  progressive  harmonies.      For  the 

VIRTUOID 

THE  NEW  INSTINCTIVE  PLAYER  PIANO 

was  built  around  the  one  idea  of  Instinctive  Self-Exfression  — of  forming  a  quick, 
sure  circuit  between  the  player's  feelings  and  the  sympathetic  strings  of  the  piano. 
You  will  realize  that  the  Acsolo  Buttons  really  form  this  circuit  when  you  actu- 
ally olav  on  the  Virtuolo,  either  at  your  dealer's  store  or  Jn  your  own  home. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS 

The  Virtuolo  in  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano— a  piano  whose  beautiful  tone  has  been 
praised  by  greatest  composers,  musicians  and  artists,  including  Franz  Liszt,  Johann 
Strauss,  Mary  Garden  —  in  Colonial,  Arts-and-Crafts,  Library  models,  etc.,  as  low 
as  $7SO.  In  the  fine  Conway  Piano,  mahogany  or  walnut  cases,  as  low  as  $$1$. 
Lexington  Player  Piano  as  low  as  $450. 

Terms:  Three  years  in  which  to  pay,  if  you  desire.  Pianos  and  ordinary 
player  pianos  taken  in  exchange  at  fair  valuation. 

Write  for  full  information  about  the  Virtuolo,  and  our  easy  buying  plan,  also 
the  fascinating  free  book  on  music,  "The  Inner  Beauty."  Address  DEPART- 
MENT 3,  HALLET  &  DAVIS  PIANO  COMPANY,  505  FIFTH  AVE., 
NEW  YORK.     Send  today  before  you  have  a  chance  to  forget  about  it. 

HALLET^  DAVIS  PIANO  CO 

•  BOSTON      NEW  YORK      (  Established  t  S  30  )      NEWARK      TOLEDO 


The  Home  of  Wholesome  Food 


A  Snow-While  So/irfPorce/a/n  Compartment 

It  does  away  with  cracks.  Joints,  crevices,  cor- 
ners and  other  natural  hiding  places  for  dirt, 
odors,  decaying  food  and  dangerous  microbes 
found  in  other  refrigerators. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK 
ON  HOME  REFRIGERATION.  It  tells  you  how 
to  keep  your  food  sweet  and  wholesome — how 
to  cut  down  ice  bills  what  to  seek  and  what  to 
avoid  in  buying  any  refrigerator.  Every 
housewife  and  home  owner  should  have  one. 
1 1  also  describes  the  wonderful  advantages  of  the  "  MON  Rt)K."  The  inie  r«'- 
friKorator  with  each  food  tomijartniuni  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  unbreakable 
snow-while  porcelain  ware — every  comer  rounded  like  above  cut.  The  one  r«'- 
friKt'rator  accepted  in  the  best  homes  and  leading  hospitals  because  it  can  be 
nia<le  gernilessly  clean  by  simply  wiping  out  with  a  damp  cloth.  The  <>in>  ref  riK- 
crjitor  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  saving  of  ice  bills,  food  waste  ,iin\  repairs.  The 
"  MONIiOK"  is  Kc»l<l  at  J'a<'tory  i>ri<-<'S  on  .St)  <lays'trlal.  We  pay 
the   freii;l>(  and    uuaraiilee  "  full   salisfa<-(  ion    or  niont'y   l>aek." 

j.titi:nAi.   CKi:i>iT  ticums   //•  i>t:siiu:o 
MONKOK  lti:i'in<;i;K.\TOU<  <>>H'.\>V,Station  S.  l.o<klan<l,  O. 


Gi>«"Monroe* 

The  Lifetime  Refrigerator 
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Madam- 
Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  Are 
Utterly  Unfit  for  Electric  Cars 

Pneumatic  tires,  because  of  punctures  and  blowouts,  cause 
women  who  drixe  pleasure  electrics  more  annoyances  and 
expense  than  all  other  items  put  together.  But  experienced 
users  of  electrics  will  no  longer  use  tires  that  puncture  nor  tires 
that  cause  excessive  vibration.  They  choose  Motz  Cushion 
Tires.  And  twenty-two  electric  car  makers,  knowing  their  cus- 
tomers'wants, are  now  equipping  their  cars  with  Motz  Cushion 
Tires.    They  make  95%  of    all  electric-driven  pleasure  cars. 

Motz  Cushion  Tires 


The  wonderful  feature  of  tlie  Motz 
Cushion  Tire  is  its  amazing  resiliency.  It  is 
every  whit  as  easy  riding  as  the  properly  in- 
flated pneumatic.  Has  none  of  the  bad 
features  of  hard-rubber  truck  tires,  which 
jolt  the  car's  occupants  and  quickly  ruin 
its  mechanical  parts. 


Motz  Cushion  Tires  have  double,  notched 
treads,  which  prevent  skidding  and  distribute 
the  weight  to  the  sides.  The  undercut  sides 
alloiv  free  action  of  the  bridges.  The  slant- 
wise, elastic  bridges  give  and  yield  like  the 
air  in  a  pneumatic  tire. 

A--in  the  picture  shows  double,  notched  treads 
B~shows  undercut  sides. 
C — shows  slantwise  bridges. 

D~  shows  absorbing  means  when  passing  over 
an  obstruction. 
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Vou  save  many  a  dollar,  too !  For  re- 
pair bills  are  ended.  And  you've  tires  that 
outwear  5  sets  of  pneumatics.  Motz 
Cushion  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  10,000 
miles — two  years.  Pneumatics  average 
less  than  3,000  miles. 

Motz  Cushion  Tires  fit  any  standartl 
clincher,  univeisal  quick  -  detachable  or 
demountable  rim. 

Every  woman,  before  buying  a  new 
electric,  or  new  tires  for  her  present 
electric,  should  know  all  about  Motz 
Cushion  Tires. 

Ask  your  husband  to  write  us  or  else 
drop  us  a  card,  asking  for  our  Booklet  98. 
It  tells  about  Motz  Cushion  Tires  and  re- 
produces letters  from  users.  Please  men- 
lion  make  and  model  of  \oui  car. 

The  Motz  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Factories  and  Executive  Offices:  AKRON,   0. 

BRANCHES 

1737    Broadway,   New   York;   2023    Michigan 

Avenue,    Chicago;    999     Woodward    Avenue, 

Detro.t;  409  E.  15th  Street,  Kansas  City. 

II 'e  also  Manufacture  Demouviable  Solid 
and  Cushion  Tires  /or  Commercial  Cars. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

U)'«i;f  nH  :i  11)1    I' •.)  ■  iii:i  1 1>«   I' ii  i-tii«lM*<l 

Jno.   Williams.  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27lh  Street  New  York 

Write  lor  (jiir  ilhi-trated  booklet,  l-'ree 
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Portable 
Fireproof 
Garage 


Comes  Complete  and  Ready  to  Set  Up 

'Pruden  System  -if'."'?^--- 

•^  inK  nn'tal  iinitu 

is  nnlik- iinv  ..tli'T      Now.K.fl.     .No  fruiiH-work   ncod.      Al)S4>- 

'  InU'ly  fln;pn^.f.  KiiNJIy  put  up  with  wix-nrh  and  screw 
drivt-r  Strong,  duralilo  and  handiMmif*  a»  masonry.  Three 
T»-arH  f.f  d^'inrinHraU'd  Mirci-ss.  Iinincdiat^  shipnif- iitit  from 
sV-'-k       Idt-al    als^i    for    rottafrcs  Jiton-K,  warehoimrii,  bnDt- 

I  inip  ludgT*.    Write  for  Rljr,  .New  ('Btalng> 

METAL  SHELTER  CO.,  •^'s::,r.,t;,:r'' 


,  -^u-i  >.,\'  \i; 


'.f  rniiJi-n  '^yxti-m   BiiIldinK*'* 


FOR  WALLS 
AND 

CEILINGS 

liOES  OIV  UKE  FAliV  1 ;  L(M)K,S  LIkK  WAM,  PAPER ;  YOll  CAX  WASH  IT 
A  beautiful  illuatriitcil  book  of  24  colors  and  Photograplis 
sent  free.     Send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
KKV!4T4>.'\I<:  VAi{.\l.>SH  CO.  Brooklyn,  X.  V. 


5%    -    6%    -    7% 

b%  Coupon  Bonds  secured  by 
improved  real  estate  are  furnished 
through  the  Bond  Department  of 
this  Bank. 

Address  Bond  Department  "B. " 

THE    ISLAND   CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 

K.EY    WEST  FLORIDA. 
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And  ever  the  song  is  sifted 
From  the  heart  of  youth  forecasting 
The  unknown  everlasting 

That  bathes  us  and    inspires. 

"  We  gaze  on  the  far  flood  flowing. 

Unimaginably  free. 
Multitudinous,  mystical,  glowing. 
But  all  we  do  not  see; 

And  a  rapture  is  all  our  knowing. 
That  on  tlery  nerves  conies  stealing. 
An  intimate  revealing 
That  all  is  yet  to  be. 

"  When  sheathed  and  glacial  o'er  us 

Arcturus  courses  cold. 
And  dry  and  dark  before  us 
Aldebaran  is  rolled. 

Far-clustering  orbs  in  chorus 
Shall  light  the  pealing  sky. 
And  throne  to  throne  reply, 

'The  heavens  grow  not  old.'  " 

Kinmd  the  desert  wild  and  eery 

The  starry  echoes  clung; 
In  a  region  weird  and  dreary 
Tlie  golden  song  was  sung; 
Over  lands  forloi-n  and  weary 
Where  the  drifting  white  sand  only 
Drifts  anew  the  sand-wreath  lonely 
The  radiant  silence  hung. 

Utility  is  often  an  e.ssential  part  of 
beauty.  A  ship  at  sea  is  beautiful — but  a 
ship  in  the  theater —  !  The  ugliness  of 
Pittsburg  serves  such  splendid  immediate 
purposes  that  the  poet  easily  translates  it 
into  beauty.  Mr.  Oppenheim  writes  these 
lines  for  The  International. 

Pittsburg 
By  .T.^me.'S  Opkenhkim 

Over  his  face  his  gray  hair  drifting  hides  his  Labor- 
glory  in  smoke. 

Strange  tlirough  his  breath  the  soot  is  sifting,  his 
feet  are  buried  in  coal  and  coke. 

By  night  hands  twisted  and  lurid  in  fires,  by  day 
hands  blackened  with  grime  and  oil, 

He  toils  at  the  foundries  and  never  tires,  and  ever 
and  ever  his  lot  is  toil. 

He  speeds  his  .soul  till  his  body  wrestles  with  ter- 
rible tonnage  and  terrible  time. 

Out  through  the  yards  and  over  the  trestles  the 
flat-cars  clank  and  the  engines  chime. 

His  mills  through  windows  seem  eaten  with  fire, 
his  high  cranes  travel,  his  ingots  roll. 

And  billet  and  wheel  and  whistle  and  wire  shriek 
with  the  sptuMling  up  of  his  soul. 

Lanterns  with  reds  and  greens  a-glisten  wave  the 

way  and  the  headlight  glares, 
Th(?  back-bent  laborers  glance  and  listen  and  out 

through  the  night  the  tail-light  flares — 
Deep  in  th<!  mills  like  a  tii)ping  cradle  the  huge 

converter  turns  on  its  wheel 
And  sizzling  spills  in  the  ten-ton  ladle  a  golden 

water  of  molten  steel. 

Vet    screwed    with    toil    his    low    face    searches 

shadow-edged  fires  and  whited  i^its, 
C;rii)ping  his  levers  his  body  lurches,  grappling  his 

irons  hi^  prods  and  hits. 
And  deaf  with  the  roll  and  clangor  and  rattle  with 

its  sharp  escaping  staccato  of  ste^am. 
And  blind  with  flame  and  worn  with  battle,  into 

his  tonnage  ho  turns  his  dream. 

The  world  he  has  builded  rises  aroimd   us,  our 

wondcr-citi(;s  and   weaving  rails. 
Over  his  wires  a  marvel  has  foimd  us,  a  glory  rides 

in  our  whcH'lt'd  mails, 
For   the   Earth    grows   small    with   strong   Steel 

woven,  and  they  come  together  who  plotted 

apart — 
But  he  who  has  wrought  this  thing  in  his  oven 

knows  only  toil  and  the  tired  heart. 
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A    NEW    "MAINE"   THEORY 

NOUGH  different  causes  of  the  Maine 
disaster  have  been  advanced  in  the 
past  fourteen  years  to  sink  a  fleet  of  bat- 
tle-ships, but  the  latest  one  is  considered 
plausible,  we  are  assured,  by  many  naval 
officers  in  Washington,  and  is  the  result  of 
long  investigation  by  the  one  who  brings  it 
forward.  Still,  he  is  not  sure  enough  to 
put  his  name  to  the  storj',  tho  we  learn 
that  he  was  a  naval  officer  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  the  naval  officers  who  indorse 
it  also  take  refuge  behind  the  veil  of 
anonymity,  so  that  the  great  disaster  that 
plunged  two  nations  into  war  is  not  yet 
stript  of  its  mystery.  So  manj'  links  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  are  missing  that  the  man 
who  framed  this  theory  prefers  to  throw  his 
hypothesis  into  the  form  of  fiction,  and 
lays  the  scene  of  his  narrative  in  a  Spanish 
cafe  in  New  York,  where  an  aged  Spaniard 
grows  confidential  and  tells  him  after  a  few 
minutes'  acquaintance  what  he  had  never 
before  breathed  in  mortal  ears.  In  the 
New  York  Sun,  where  the  story  appeal's, 
this  aged  loyalist,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  secret  service  of  Governor- 
General  Blanco  at  Havana,  is  represented 
as  saying: 

The  rebellion  had  ]>eeii  going  on  for 
a  long  time.  Things  were  not  happening 
at  all  as  we  wanted  them.  The  rebeKs 
kept  getting  arms  and  ammunition  from 
your  country,  and  information  from  in- 
side the  city  about  our  plans.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General was  afraid  of  spies.  He 
even  distrusted  the  guard  at  the  palace 
sometimes.  Consul-General  Lee  and  your 
agents  reported  everything  to  your  Gov- 
ernment. And,  worse  than  that,  all  your 
newspaper  men  who  came  down  sent  home 
stories  that  made  us  appear  cruel,  bar- 
barously cruel.  We  were  not.  We  were 
set  a  task  to  do  by  our  Government,  and 
were  doing  it.  That  was  all.  We  were 
doing  it  as  fast  as  possible.  But  you  made 
il  hard  for  us.  You  threatened  to  make  it 
impossible.  When  your  newspapers  came 
to  the  palace  and  we  got  our  dispatches 
from  our  agents  in  your  country,  Governor- 
General  Blanco  would  be  very  angry.  I 
have  often  heard  him  talk  to  his  staff  about 
it.  And  the  colonels  who  arrived  from  the 
fountry  would  come  in  and  he  would  tell 
them  the  latest  rumor,  and  they  would  go 
out  and  cross  the  plaza,  swearing  some- 
times until  they  had  passed  the  church 
with  the  old  tree;,  and  even  l)eyond. 

The  Governor-CJeneral  used  to  say  that 
your  Go\'ernment  let  us  alone,  but  your 
lieople  did  not.  They  were  all  against  us. 
all  on  account  of  our  sugar  and  tobacco,  and 
we  thought  your  (lovernment  ought  to  re- 
strain them;  but  it  either  did  not  or  could 
not.  Kvery  one,  except  the  plotting  rebels, 
luited  all  of  you;  and  Consul-CJcmeral  Lov 
and  the  rest  of  your  people  who  were  in 
Havana  did  not  have  a  |)leasanl  time,  altlio 
we  were  polite  to  them.  And  then,  that 
winter,  at  last  came  the  news  that  your 
(^)nsul-(!eneral  had  sent  for  a  war-vessel 


Combination  Set— Consists  of  Triple  Silver  Plated  Razor,   Badger  Hair  Shavinj;   Brush  in  Triple  Silver        *J 
Platei'  Holder,  Stick  Gillette  Shaving  Soap  in  Triple  Silver  Plated  Holder,  two  Metal    Blade  Boxes,  and   12 
double-edged  Blades  ;  all  contained  in  Seal  Grain  Leather  Case,  $6.50. 

Given  This  Combination 

Any  Man  Can  Shave  Himself 

GILLETTE  Razor  and  Blades,  Shaving  Brush 
and   Shaving  Stick,   in  Seal   Grain  Leather 
Case — all  that  any  man  needs  for  a  smooth  velvet 

shave  without  roughness  or  irritation,  no  matter  how  tough  the 
beard  or  tender  the  skin.  No  stropping— no  honing.  Clean  shave  for 
the  day  and  everything  packed  up  five  minutes  after  he  gets  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  favorite  of  all  the 
Gillette  combinations,  and  we  are  selling  thousands  of  them  to  men 
who  already  have  the  Gillette  standard  set.  Handy  to  slip  (jtil  Z(\ 
in  the  coat  pocket  or  the  side  of  your  traveling  bag.  Price,     'fl'U**?" 


Gillette 

Safety  Razor 


DD 
H 


For  sale  in  forty  thousand  retail  stores  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  (riobe 

No  Stropping    '^^^^^!!!^i^^^^'    No  Honing 

Kr40WN  TH^^^^^^^WORLD  OVER 
GILLETTE  SAFP:TY  RAZOR  COMPANY  22  West  Second  Street,  BOSTON 

3  ■  C 


DD 
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A  More  Enjoyable  Smoke^ 

will  be  yours  if  you  use  ~-^z 


VENUS 


PERFECT 
PENCILS 


"Without  a  bite  or  a  regret" 

ItmlelioidiiK.  mellow  flavor  will  linKor  long 
icftor  your  pipi'  is  out. 

<(#..  lOc!  :»ij  <>/..  j.iri  '<:  Ui. 

ttll.<>5l    ■    ll>.  )!t».:tO.   ' 

!'r<'Pai<l  to  any  atMrt-SH  if  dealer 
will  n<it  Hiipply  yiiii.      You  pay 

for  (luality  jiiid  voii  Ret  it. 
Special:  Siud  i'..-  fnrSnaipli  (nn  »nd 
KKI-:  H.-K|,.t,     ll,.wl..  Siii,.k.-,il'ip,..'' 

E.  HOFFMAN  COMPANY,  Mfr*. 
IM  W.  MadiHon  St.,  Chloago. 


To  provi-  to  you  the  superiority  of  "  Venu»"Perfect 

Pencils,  we  nmke  tho  follow inc  except  i^'iiul  t'fTeis: 

Kru'li  offer  inehides  one  or  more  "Venus"  1(K 

'  eenl  pe  lie  lis.   "VenttB"  is  ni:ide  in  17  Itlaek  cra- 

(lationsnnd  2  eopyinjf.    Absolutely  (ruarauteed. 

For  10c— 1  Veiuis.  any  deirree.  and    paekajre 

of  ■Mil.i"  Rulilier  Bands 
For2Bc— 2  Venus  Black -any  decrees:  I  Venus 
('"Pyinp  and  a  pks.  "Milo"  Ruhtvr  Bands 
For  50c— 3  Venus  Black, anydeifrees;  I  Venus 
('"Pyinjr.  1  package  "Milo"  Rutitvr  Bands, 
I  nine  reucil.  1  Red  Pencil.  I  pneumatic 
Pellliold.  r        Write 

A:tII-'.ltI<-A\  I.K.lll  l>K\4'lliCO.  ! 

223  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  $25,000,000  Dam  and 
Power  Plant  on  the  Mississippi 

All  the  power  of  the  Mississippi  will  soon  be  behind  Keokuk, 

Iowa,  when  the  gigantic  dam  is  completed  a  few  months  hence. 

The  country  will  then  behold  the  marvel  engineering  achievement 

of  the  century — a  single  water-power  plant  developing  200,000 

electrical  horse  power. 

With  the  opening  of  this  dam  Keokuk  will  offer  industrial  advantages 
not  to  be  found  at  any  other  point.  It  will  become  not  only  a  power 
center,  but  the  manufacturing  center  of  this  section. 

KEOKUK 


^^  The  City  of  Power 
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Power  will  be  furnished  to  manufacturers  at  a  lower  cost  than  it  can  be  obtained  at 
any  other  point  in  the  country.     Think  of  the  fixed  annual  saving. 
Labor  -Keokuk,  having  so  many  home  advantages,  is  attractive  to  workers  in  the 
varied  lines  of  industry. 

Transportation— excellent  by  rail  and  water,  with  sidings  supplied  to  every  plant,  con- 
necting with  all  railroads  and  wharves.  A  government  lock  at  Keokuk,  the  same  width 
as  the  Panama  Canal,  facilitates  freight  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  and  tributaries  through 
the  port  at  New  Orleans  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  all  the  ports  of  the  world. 
Location— right  at  the  gateway  for  lumber  from  the  north,  hides  and  wool  from  the 
west,  cotton  and  sugar  from  the  south,  iron,  steel  and  other  metals.  Near-by  bauxite 
clay  laeds  offer  a  boon  to  manufacturers  of  aluminum. 

Every  manufacturer  in  America  should  know  more  about  Keokuk.     Write  for  illus- 
trated pamphlet. 

KEOKUK  tNDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION,  Keokuk,  Iowa 


to  anchor  in  our  harbor.  Governor-General 
Blanco  did  not  seem  to  be  angry.  He  was 
very  grave.  I  was  there  in  the  room  when 
he  read  the  dispatch  to  the  chief  of  artillery. 
He  was  very  angry  and  talked  a  great  deal; 
but  the  Governor-General  sat  very  quiet 
and  thought.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking 
while  he  was  busy  in  his  office  that  after- 
noon, and  was  unusually  quiet  while  he 
drest  for  dinner  and  in  the  evening,  altho 
there  were  many  officers  at  dinner,  and 
military  men  and  civilians  came  and  went 
all  the  evening  and  far  into  the  night. 

The  next  morning  he  had  a  larger 
meeting  of  officers  than  usual,  and  after 
they  had  gone  he  took  his  staff  into  an 
inner  room  and  told  them  his  plan.  I  over- 
heard it.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
and  every  word  is  true.  He  said  that  an 
American  ship  of  war  would  be  in  the 
harbor  in  a  few  days,  that  your  nation  and 
ours  were  at  peace,  and  that  she  must  be 
treated  with  every  courtesy  and  every  one 
accorded  the  utmost  politeness,  that 
nothing  must  happen  to  the  ship  or  to  any 
of  your  people  under  any  circumstances, 
that  our  Government  did  not  want  war, 
and  that  we  could  not  engage  in  one  with 
you  and  handle  the  rebels  too.  He  said  it 
very  earnestly  over  and  over  again,  but  he 
said  he  knew  well  that  when  the  ship  had 
been  moored  in  the  harbor,  if  anything 
happened  that  angered  your  people  or 
offended  her  captain  it  would  go  hard  with 
the  city.  Your  Captain  Sigsbee,  he  said, 
was  a  very  grim  man,  a  man  of  great 
politeness,  but  afraid  of  nothing.  He 
might  at  any  moment  send  one  of  his 
officers  ashore  with  a  note  saying:  "Unless 
you  release  such  a  man,  or  refrain  from 
executing  such  another  because  he  is  a 
citizen  of  my  country,  or  do  not  do  this 
or  that  within  an  hour,  I  will  open  fire  on 
the  palace  and  the  forts.  My  guns  are 
loaded  and  ready." 

"That  is  what  he  will  say,"  said  the 
Governor-General.  "That  is  why  he  is 
sent  down  here.  And  their  fleet  is  waiting 
just  across  at  Key  West.  Our  palace  will 
be  destroyed,  our  forts  shot  into  from  the 
rear.  There  will  be  flames  and  disorder. 
The  rebels  will  jump  out  of  every  house, 
and  the  city  will  be  untenable.  And  it  is  I 
who  will  be  blamed,  altho  I  can  not  stop 
the  ship  from  coming." 

Many  plans  proposed  by  the  staff  were 
turned  down,  and  in  the  end  Blanco  sug- 
gested that  they  be  ready  when  the  Captain 
sent  such  a  note  to  write  him  that  his 
request  was  refused,  and  that,  at  the  flash 
of  his  first  gun — which  would  be  a  declara- 
ticjn  of  war — a  mine  under  the  war-ship 
would  be  touched  off.  If  the  Maine's 
captain  did  not  try  to  bully  the  Spaniards, 
no  blow  would  be  struck,  and  no  harm 
could  come  from  planting  the  mine.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  planting  the  mine  was 
the  position  of  the  Maine.  It  could  shell 
the  city,  but  the  guns  at  the  fortress  could 
not  return  the  fir(>,  because  the  battle-ship 
was  directly  between  the  harbor  defenses 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  town;  so  the 
mine  would  be  Havana's  only  defense. 
The  preparation  of  it  is  here  described: 

An  old  boiler  of  a  donkey-engine  was 
-used.    It  was  prepared  in  the  fortress  and 
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was  taken  out  on  a  lighter  at  night,  osten- 
sibly to  be  placed  outside  the  harbor's 
mouth,  but  was  intentionally  tipped  over- 
board near  the  mooring  picked  out  for  the 
ship.  They  knew  the  exact  place  when 
they  got  certain  lights  in  range.  I  was  not 
on  the  lighter,  but  I  knew  all  about  it  that 
same  night.  And  the  wires  were  taken  to 
a  point  on  the  city  side  of  the  harbor,  to  a 
house  from  a  window  of  which  you  could 
see  a  signal  from  the  palace.  That  was 
■done  so  that  if  the  wires  were  picked  up 
accidentally  they  would  not  lead  to  any 
Government  building.  It  was  a  wise  pre- 
caution, but  it  was  a  mistake,  as  we  all 
knew  afterward.  The  wires  were  in  a  cable. 
I  saw  it  myself,  because  my  brother-in-law 
lived  in  the  house.  That  was  another  mis- 
take, because  he  turned  out  to  be  in 
league  with  the  rebels.  The  box  sat  on  a 
table  near  a  window  that  looked  on  the 
water.  My  brother-in-law  was  not  wicked, 
but  only  weak.  He  believed  what  the 
schemers  told  him.     He  is  dead,  too. 

The  author  of  the  story  defends  the 
Spanish  authorities  by  saying  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  harm  the  Americans 
without  provocation,  and  that  the  honor  of 
Blanco  and  his  staff  was  safe  in  any  event, 
while  the  rebels  knew  no  such  word  as 
honor.     He  continues: 

Then  the  Maine  came.  I  never  shall 
forget  how  brave  she  looked  with  your 
flag  standing  out  stiffly  in  the  northeast 
trade-winds  and  the  sun  gleaming  on  her 
steel  and  brass  as  she  steamed  slowly  into 
the  harbor  and  picked  up  the  mooring 
Avhich  was  reserved  for  her.  And  the 
sleeping  mine  was  down  in  the  mud  below 
her.  Captain  Sigsbee  was  accorded  every 
formality  and  courtesy.  He  and  his 
officers  came  and  went  freely  every  day. 
But  the  crew  never  came  on  shore:  in  that 
the  Captain  was  wise.  It  was  much  better 
so.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January 
that  the  ship  arrived,  and  for  nearlj-  three 
weeks  she  swung  at  her  mooring  and  things 
went  on  in  Havana  much  as  before,  except 
that  the  crowd  at  the  landing  through 
which  Captain  Sigsbee  had  to  push  his  way 
■every  day  got  denser  and  their  looks  got 
blacker.  The  anger  of  oar  people  increased 
at  the  arrogance  of  your  Government  in 
sending  the  ship. 

As  for  the  rebels,  they  glowered  at  the 
Captain  because  he  did  nothing.  They  be- 
lieved that  when  the  Mai'wc  was  sent  she  was 
coming  to  help  them.  But  we  went  right 
on  with  our  work — concentrating  them, 
conquering  them,  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lion, confining  suspects,  executing  traitors. 
And  the  Maine  had  been  in  the  harbor  for 
■days,  and  no  other  ships  came,  no  men 
were  landed,  nothing  was  done.  The  rebels 
felt  sure  that  the  crew  were  all  republicans 
and  would  help  a  republic  if  the  Captain 
would  on'y  let  them  come  ashf)re.  They 
believed  that  your  country  would  lend  its 
whole  strength  to  help  their  losing  cause 
if  only  your  people  could  be  arous(>d.  They 
were  near  to  a  complete  surrender  wli<>n 
the  Maine  came,  and  every  day  it  was 
harder  for  them  to  hold  out.  They  could 
not  last  much  longer.  Yet  your  people 
seemed  contented  to  send  only  the  Maine, 
whif'li  did  nothing.  And  so  they  made  a 
I)lot  whicl)  was  to  result  in  arousing  your 
people  to  fight  us. 

The  aged  Spaniard  in  the  story  goes  on 
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When  someone  asks  you  if  youVe  read 
the  decidedly  unusual  offer  in  Para- 
graph 5  of  this  adv.  what  will  you  say? 

UJ  The  Solo  Apollo  is  the  [^  The  Apollo  is  the  only  player- 
only  player-piano  in  the  world  that  piano  in  the  world  that  touches  down 
correctly  accents  the  melody.  on  the  keys — as  a  human  musician. 


|_2J  The  Apollo   is  the  only  [4J  The  Solo  Apollo  is  the  only 

player-piano  in  the  world  made  with  player-piano   in    the    world    that 

a  motor  that  runs  and  rewinds  the  instantly    omits    the    melody   and 

music  without  pumping  —  a  motor  plays    the    accompaniment  only   or 

so  perfect  mechanically  that  it  will  omits  the  accompaniment  and  plays 

run  immersed  in  water!  only  the  melody. 


We  will  pay  $1,000.00  to    anyone    (other    manufacturers 
included)  who  will  produce  a  player-piano  that  will  do 

the  shove. Do  you  Want  an  instrument  that  won't? 


Above  are  not  flZ/the  features  of  the  Apollo  Player- 
Piano.  It  has  enough  more  to  make  our  brochures 
and  literature  so  well  worth  sending  for  that 
you  can  t  afford  not  to.      So  send  your  name  today. 

Melville  Clark  Piano  Company 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  409  FINE  ARTS  BLDC. .CHICAGO 
NEW    YORK     SHOW    ROOMS:      305     FIFTH     AVENUE 

Tone  qualities  of  the  Melville  Clark  Piano  are  exceptional 
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Knox 
Hats 


Have  Revolutionized  the 

Hat  Industry  of  the 

World 

Knox  Building. 

5lh  Ave.  Building. 

SIngi-r  Building. 


No  better 
finishing  touch 
for  the  finest 
fl  i  II  II  e  r  ever 
cooked  than 
fliese  dainty 
ni  i  n  t-flavorcd 
creams. 


•V- ALL- NO 


Liberal 


•AFTER   DINNER  MINT-  mauVoc. 

N\'e  also  manufacture 
•  V*AI*lf  *NO  •  Send  5C  for 

•MINT  CHEWIHG  CUM*      "  Package. 

MAIMIIFACTIIRING  CO.  OF  AMFRICA 

1.1!)  North  12th  Strret.  Fhll.i<1rl|)hla.  U.  S.  A. 
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Thomas   Cort   Hand-Sewed 
Shoes  are  cut  to  fit  with  ease 
and  grace,  and  to  conform  to      ^ 
the  natural  Hnes  of  the  foot.  S 

Each  adopted  style  is  absolutely  fashionably  correct — with 
impractical  style  features  eliminated.     The  leathers  used  in 

SHOEIS 

are  choice,  selected,  oak  tanned  by  the  old  fashioned 
tanning  process.  Each  shoe  is  individually  built — as  though 
to  your  personal  last.  A  custom  service  throughout,  with 
ready-to-wear  convenience.  Ql 

At    Eight    to    Eifteen    Dollars    the    pairj   they   are  the 
World's  greatest  shoe  value. 

There  is  a  Thomas  Cort  Shoe   for    every   occasion — 
Walking,    Dress,    Pleasure  or  Sport.      Let  us  tell  YOU  „_^ 

where  you  can  buy  them.  Cl/ 

THOMAS  CORl^ 

Newark,  N.  J. 

MARTIN  &  MARTIN 
I  East  35th  St.,     New  'Sork 

BOULADOU 

39  Rue  de  Chaillot,  Paris 
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,  This  case  grew  by  sections 

yet  shelves  adjust  .^^ 
and  doors  open  as  tJ"^ 
in  old-style  book- 
case.    It's 

The  New  Sectional 

Library  System  ooabu  and  singu  section, 

crown,  base  and  shelves. 

THE  ^e  BOOK-UNIT 

(Schriefer  Patents) 

nary  sections,  doors  r)peninp;  entire  case  at 
one  operation,  placing  entire  collection  at 
your  disposal. 

THE  S-C  BOOK-UNIT  is  always  a  com- 
plete case — a  UNIT — yet  is  always  ready  for 
further  growth.  New  sections  installed  and 
capacity  of  case  increased  as  desired. 

Made  of  steel,  beautifully  finished  in  olive 
green,  mahogany  or  oak.  Dusti)roof.  Can't 
warp.     Always  straight,  true,  perfect. 

Send  postal  for  illustrated  booklet  L-3 

THE  SAFE- CABINET  COMPANY,  Dept.  L,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  THE  SAFE-CAB/NET,  the  original  fireproof  cabinet  for 
the  protection  of  vahiable  papers^  jc7velry,  etc. 


Made  with  single, double 
and  triple  section. 


Grows  by  sections,  the  same  as  ordinary 
sectional  systems,  but  has  none  of  their  draw- 
backs— no  separate,  sticking  doors,  no  lost 
space  between  rowsof  books,  no  fixed  shelves. 

In  place  of  these  disadvantages,  it  has  all 
the  advantages  of  the  old-style  bookcase — 
unobstructed  interior  from  crown  to  base, 
sep->arate  shelves  adjusting  to  fit  the  books  re- 
gardless of  the  sectional  joints,  seven  or  eight 
rows  in  the  space  taken  by  four  or  fi\  c  f)rdi- 


to  say  that  his  brother-in-law  became  so 

enthusiastic   at   a   rebel   meeting   that   he 

lost  his  .self-control  and  let  the  secret  out. 

The  rebels  thought  of  a  grand  plan— if  it 

had  only  worked.     It  was  to  let  the  Maine 

drift  a  few  feet  away  from  the  mine,  and 

then  press  the  Icey,  cover  the  battle-ship 

with  a  gej'ser  of  mud,  enrage  Sigsbee,  stir 

all  America,  precipitate  war  between  the 

United  States  and  Spain,  and  emerge  as 

free    Cuba.      So    that    \'ery    night     they 

touched  off  the  mine,  but  misjudged  the 

position  of  the  ship'    The  world  knows  the 
rest. 


AN    INSATIABLE    INTELLECT 

THE  mind  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  blind 
editor  of  the  New  York  World,  might 
be  likened  to  a  cistern  into  which  water 
could  be  poured  continually  without  filling 
it,  and  yet  be  without  a  leak.  His  insati- 
able hunger  for  information  touching  upon 
practically  all  subjects  of  human  interest 
kept  busy  a  large  staff  of  the  best  .secre- 
taries that  he  could  find,  and  even  with 
these  trained  readers  and  talkers  about 
him  all  the  time,  he  was  unsatisfied.  Our 
authority  for  this  is  Alleyne  Ireland,  who 
for  some  time  was  one  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
secretaries,  and  has  written  in  The  Avicr- 
icaii  Magazine  an  intimate  sketch  of  the 
great  editor.  The  St.  Louis  Posi-Di^:patrIi 
and  the  New  York  World  were  owned  by 
Mr.  Pulitzer,  and  their  growth  was  due 
for  the  most  part  to  his  genius  and  almost 
superhuman  toil.  He  was  born  in  Hungary 
sixty-four  y(>ars  ago.  His  father  was  a  Jew 
and  his  mother  a  Roman  Catholic.  When 
a  very  young  man  he  started  in  this  coun- 
try with  no  capital,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  last  fall,  his  fortune  was  estimated 
at  from  $20,000,000  to  .Tio.OOO.OOO.  At 
forty  he  was  stricken  blind,  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  tortured  by  perpetual 
ill-health.  Mr.  Ireland  joined  the  Pulitzer 
staff  of  secretaries  in  October,  1910,  and 
reported  himself  on  board  the  editor's 
yacht  Liberty  at  Mentone,  off  the  French 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
latter 's  villa  was  situated.  Here  is  the 
new  secretary's  first  impression  of  his 
employer: 

My  first,  swift  impression  was  of  a. man 
very  tall  and  thin,  with  a  noble  head,  a 
reddish  beard  streaked  with  gray,  jet- 
black  hair,  swept  back  from  the  forehead, 
and  lightly  touched  here  and  there  with 
silvery  white.  One  eye  was  dull  and  half- 
(dosed,  the  other  was  of  a  deep,  brilliant 
blue  which,  so  far  from  suggesting  blind- 
ness, created  the  instant  effect  of  a  search- 
ing, eagle-lik(^  glance.  I  have  never  seen  a 
fa<!('  which  varied  so  much  in  expression. 
Not  only  was  there  a  marked  difference 
at  all  times  between  one  sid(^  and  the  other 
(due  partly  to  the  contrast  betw(H>n  the 
two  eyes,  and  partly  to  a  loss  of  fl(^xibility 
in  the  muscles  of  the  right  side),  but  al- 
most from  moment  to  moment  the  gemetal 
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appearance  of  the  face  moved  between  a 
lively,  genial  animation,  and  a  heavy  and 
hopeless  dejection. 

No  face  was  capable  of  showing  greater 
tenderness;  none  could  assume  a  more 
forbidding  expression  of  anger  and  (H)n- 
teinpt. 

A  high-pitched  voice,  clear,  penetrating, 
vibrant,  gave  out  the  strange  challenge: 
'■  Well,  here  you  see  before  you  the  miser- 
able wreck  who  is  to  be  your  host;  you 
must  make  the  best  you  can  of  him.  Give 
me  your  arm  in  to  dinner." 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  as  1  knew  him,  twenty- 
four  years  after  he  had  been  driven  from 
active  life  by  the  sudden,  tragic,  and  final 
collapse  of  his  health,  was  a  man  who  could 
l)e  judged  by  no  common  standards.  His 
feelings,  his  temper,  his  point  of  view 
had  been  warped  by  years  of  suffering. 
His  opinions  had  become  prejudices;  his 
prejudices  had  become  manias. 

Had  his  spirit  been  broken  by  his  trials, 
had  his  intellectual  power  weakened  under 
the  load  of  his  affliction,  had  his  burning 
interest  in  affairs  cooled  to  a  point  where  lie 
could  have  been  content  to  turn  his  back 
upon  life's  conflict,  he  might  have  found 
some  happiness,  or  at  least  some  measure 
of  repose  akin  to  that  \\ith  wliich  age  con- 
soles us  for  the  loss  of  youth. 

But  his  greatest  misfortune  was  that  all 
the  active  force's  of  his  jjersonality  survived 
to  the  last  in  their  full  vigor,  inflicting 
upon  him  the  eiirse  of  an  impatience  which 
nothing  could  appease,  of  a  discontent 
which  knew  no  amelioration. 

The  problem  of  how  to  make  his  life 
tolerable  Avas  complicated  by  a  personal 
peculiarity  which  had  developed  as  a 
result  of  his  nervous  breakdown.  He  was 
exquisitely  sensitive  to  noise.  Many  of  us 
suffer  torment  through  the  hideou.s  clamor 
which  appears  to  be  inseparable  from  mod- 
ern civilization;  but  to  JMr.  Pulitzer  the 
sudden  click  of  a  teaspoon  against  a  saucer, 
the  gurgle  of  water  poured  into  a  glass,  the 
striking  of  a  match,  brought  a  spasm  of 
suffering  impossible  to  describe.  I  have 
seen  him  turn  pale,  tremble,  break  into  a 
cold  perspiration  at  some  sound  which  to 
most  people  would  be  scarcely  audible. 

On  the  one  side,  then,  there  was  this 
hypersensitive  man,  totally '  blind  and  in 
poor  general  health,  with  a  keen  interest 
in  current  events,  in  literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  and  above  all,  in  The 
World;  on  the  other  side  there  was  wealth 
great  enough  to  exclude  absolutely  the 
element  of  cost  as  a  consideration  in  any 
plan,  great  enough  to  command  anything 
\\hich  caprice  could  fancy  or  ingenuity 
devise. 

The  first  great  essential  was  quietness; 
and  it  was  the  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  seciwing  this  ashon^  which  led 
Mr.  Pulitzer  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
on  the  Liberty.  His  villa  at  Tap  Martin 
was  comparatively  quiet,  as  were  his 
residences  at  Mar  Harbor  and  in  New  York, 
each  of  wliich  was  especially  constructed 
with  that  end  in  view;  but  it  was  on  the 
yacht  alone  that  noise  of  every'  kind  could 
be  excluded. 

Double  doors.  df»iible  windows,  }iea\y 
carpels,  and  the  eoniplete  isolation  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  apartments,  by  bulkheads,  in- 
sured all  till'  silence  that  was  po.s.sible 
indoors.  Kvery  one  on  board  wor(>  liidia- 
rubber-soled  shoes,  and  when  he  took  his 
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j  after-lunch  siesta  eveu  the  overhead  com- 
munications of  the  yacht's  crew  were  cut 

'  off.  The  routine  of  the  life  on  the  yacht 
was  unvarying.  Mr.  PuHtzer  got  up  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  from  that  time 
until  he  retired  at  night  he  was  never  alone. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  his  secre- 
taries was  to  entertain  him  at  breakfast, 
and  as  he  wdshed  to  avoid  anything  that 
would  "  stimulate  mental  activity,"  he 
chose  as  breakfast-food,  among  the  light 
periodicals,  The  Literary  Digest.  Later 
in  the  day  the  brain-fagging  magazines 
were  brought  on.  Mr.  Ireland  says  of  the 
breakfast-talk : 

This  was  an  art  to  be  mastered  only  by 
years  of  practise;  and  altho  there  were 
usually  six  of  us  on  board,  one  only 
among  us  (not,  alas,  myself)  had  reached 
that  degree  of  perfection  Avhich  enabled 
him  to  face  without  misgivings  the  major- 
domo's  summons:  "  Would  you  kindly 
join  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  take  something  with 
you  to  amuse  him  while  he  has  his 
breakfast." 

At  this  hour  Mr.  Pulitzer  wanted  to  be 
free  from  anything  which  was  likely  to 
stimulate  mental  actiAaty;  and  in  practise 
his  early  morning  entertainment — "  break- 
fast-food "  as  we  called  it — resolved  itself 
into  a  literary  causerie  taken  from  The 
Athenceum,  The  London  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  The  Bookman,  The  Literary 
Digest — reviews,  short  notes,  and  an- 
nouncements of  books,  plays,  art-exhibi- 
tions, new  music,  and  so  on. 

The  reading  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  such  directions  as,  "  Next !  Next  !  " 
(if  the  matter  did  not  fit  in  with  his  mood) ; 
"  Order  that  book  and  tell  Mr.  X.  to 
prepare  it  for  me;  "  "  Wfite  to  the  pub- 
lishers and  find  out  when  the  second  vol- 
ume of  those  Memoirs  is  to  be  out;"  "  Tell 
Mr.  Z.  (the  German  musician  who  was 
attached  to  the  staff)  to  get  the  piano- 
score  of  that  opera,  I'd  like  to  hear  it;" 
"  Remind  me  to  send  some  one  to  London 
to  see  those  pictures,  1  must  have  them 
described  to  me;"    etc. 

This  lasted  until  breakfast  was  over  and 
Mr.  Pulitzer  had  smoked  one  cigar,  an 
indulgence  which  he  allowed  himself  after 
each  meal,  but  never  at  other  times. 

About  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Pulitzer  retired 
to  his  cabin,  where  he  remained  alone,  for 
an  hour  or  more,  with  the  majordomo, 
going  into  plans,  making  arrangements  of  a 
confidential  character,  and  discussing  a 
number  of  personal  matters  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  transact  through  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  the  serious 
business  of  the  day  began.  One  of  us  would 
be  summoned  to  walk  with  Mr.  Pulitzer 
and  give  him  the;  day's  news.  Taking  the 
arm  of  his  companion,  Mr.  Pulitzer  paced 
the  deck  and  conducted  a  searching  cross- 
f'xamination  into  the  contents  of  Ihe  morn- 
ing papers.  Those  of  my  readers  who  arc 
accustomed  to  glance  through  a  news- 
paper, noting  here  and  there  something 
of  interest,  and  occasionally  reading  in  full 
a  paragraph  of  outstanding  importance, 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  labor 
involved  in  preparing  the  daily  budget  of 
news  for  Mr.  Pulitzer. 

In  theory  at  least,  Mr.  Pulitzer  believed 
in  absolute  accuracy  in  the  reporting  of 
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news.  He  liked  sensational  headlines  be- 
cause they  served  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  heedless  multitude  to  the  things  which 
concerned  them.  Whenever  there  was  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  important  facts  for 
use  in  his  newspapers,  he  gave  slight  con- 
sideration to  trouble  and  expense  in  un- 
covering the  truth.    We  quote  fiu-ther: 

The  first  serving  up  of  the  news  filled 
the  morning  until  perhaps  half  an  hour 
before  lunch.  This  interval  was  usually 
occupied  in  giving  Mr.  Pulitzer  a  summary 
of  the  contents  of  the  current  magazines 
and  reviews.  Practically  every  important 
publication  of  this  character  issued  in 
French,  German,  and  English  passed 
through  our  hands.  Articles  on  politics, 
history,  biography,  and  literature  received 
most  attention;  and  The  Quarterly  Review, 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The  World's  Work, 
The  North  American  Review,  and  The 
American  Magazine  were  given  most  con- 
sideration among  the  publications  in 
English. 

When  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  called 
upon  to  provide  the  magazine  summaries, 
my  usual  experience  was  that  Mr.  Pulitzer 
would  say,  "  How  many  articles  have  you 
prepared?  "  If  I  replied  "  ten,"  he  would 
take  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket,  hold  it 
toward  me,  and  ask,  "  What  is  the  time?  " 
and  then  continue,  "  That  leaves  us  half 
an  hour  before  lunch;  well,  go  ahead; 
I'll  give  you  three  minutes  each  for  your 
ten  articles." 

The  same  process  was  applied  to  novels, 
plays,  histories,  biographies,  and  magazine 
articles.  Mr.  Pulitzer  cared  little  for  the 
opinions  of  a  writer,  unless  the  views  given 
happened  to  be  those  of  a  political  author- 
ity, and  then  he  considered  that  the  opinion 
of  an  influential  person  was  itself  an  im- 
portant fact.  His  secretaries  were  all 
kept  at  a  high  strain  of  alertness  and  atten- 
tion. He  had  a  habit  of  cross-examining 
them  in  merciless  fashion  whenever  they 
chanced  to  speak  off-hand  of  something 
that  interested  him.  Two  incidents  related 
by  Mr.  Ireland  will  illustrate: 

A  gentleman,  who  had  been  on  the  staff, 
but  had  been  absent  through  illness,  re- 
joined us  at  Mentone,  for  a  cruise  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  At  dinner  the 
first  night  out  he  incautiously  mentioned 
that  during  the  two  months  of  his  con- 
valescence he  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  reading  through  the  whole  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  Too  late  he  realized  his 
mistake.  Mr.  Pulitzer  took  the  matter  up, 
and  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half  we  lis- 
tened to  the  unfortunate  ex-invalid  while 
he  gave  a  list  of  the;  principal  characters  in 
each  of  the  historical  plays,  in  each  of  the 
tragedies,  and  in  each  of  the  comedies, 
followed  by  an  outline  of  each  plot,  a 
description  of  a  scene  here  and  there,  and 
an  occasional  quotation  from  the  text. 

At  the  (>nd  of  this  heroic  exploit,  which 
was  helped  out  now  and  then  by  a  not(! 
from  one  of  the  rest  of  us,  scribbled  hastily 
on  a  card  and  handed  silently  to  the  vic- 
tim, Mr.  Pulitzer  merely  said  '*'  W(>11,  go  on, 
didn't  you  read  the  sonnets?  "  But  this 
was  too  much  for  our  gravity,  and  in  a 
ripple  of  Iaught«>r  the  silling  was  brought 
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other  good  business  papers  but 
the  knowledge  of  a  duty  grace- 
fully done  is  worth  this  extra  cost. 
Bear  this  in  mind  when  ordering 
new  stationery  ^  The  Strathmore 
Parchment  Test  Book  free  on  request. 

THE  STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO.. 

Mittineag-ue ,  Mass..  U.  5.  A. 


^  TKe*'StratKmore  Quality"  line  irxcludes  KigVi  caste  papers  for  artistic  printing ^ 


:X:ORNELL  COTTAGES  :i 


CORNELL     Cottages,     Garages,    Churches, 
School    Houses,    and     Portable    Buildings 

of  rvrry  kind  are  built  in  sectional  units 
Cornell  Portable  Buildings  are  better  and  less  in  price  than 
home  made.     They  arc  waler  &vA  weather  proof.     PaiDted 
inside   and   out,    colors    your    selection.       Illustrated     Art 
Catalog,  4c  stamps,  tells  mure. 

WYCKOFF   LUMBER   &    MFG.  CO. 
408  Lehigh  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 

/T 

\   Engel-Cone 

jjj 

lE.C.Ventilated 

My 

V     Ol                 and  be  comfortable 
F       ijllOC    °"  '''e  hottest  days 
'                                thi>  summer 

S 

Sizes  6     12  for  Men     .     .     .     $3.00 
Sizes  1\^    6  for  Women  and 

Boys       2.50 

Sizes  9-  2  for  Boys  and  Girls       1  50 

Address     for     cntaloc,     fiivins 
your  dealer's  name   if  he  cannot 
supply  you, 

\J 

ENGEL-CONE    SHOE    CO. 

28  New  Street       East  Boston.  Mass. 
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The 

Lubricant 

for  Your  Car 

Flake  Graphite  is  acknowledged  an 
ideal  lubricant  because  it  produces 
on  bearing  surfaces  a  marvelously 
smooth  and  durable  veneer  that 
actually  holds  the  metal  surfaces 
apart.  Friction  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum — bearing  surfaces  can't 
cut  or  seize — when  you  use  Dixon's 
Motor  Graphite,  a  wonderfully 
unctuous  graphite  of  extraordinary 
softness  and  lubricating  qualities. 

Dixon 's  Motor  Graphite  increases 
the  lubricating  value  of  oils  and 
greases.  Only  a  very  small  quantity 
added  regularly  is  necessary  to 
keep  bearings  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. Unlike  oil  or  grease, 
it  is  unaffected  by  heat 
or  cold— can't  be 
squeezed  out 
of  bear- 
ings. 


DIXONS 

Motor  Graphite 

( Pulverized  Flake  ) 


Add    a 
little  Dixon's 
Motor  Graphite  in 
dry  form  to  the  oil  in  ^.^^ 

your  crank  case  or  blow  it  ^*^ 
in  the  spark  plug  hole.    It  will 
increase  compression  and  give  you 
more  power  irom  a  smootner  run- 
ning engine. 

Mix  it  with  your  own  choice  of 
lubricants,  or  we  will  do  it  for  you, 
as  we  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
greases  containing  Dixon's  Motor 
Graphite. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Dixon's 
Graphite  Lubricant  No.  677— a 
highest  quality  mineral  grease 
scientifically  combinecf  with 
Dixon's  Motor  Graphite.  Fine  for 
differentials  or  transmissions.  More 
economical  than  plain  oil  or  grease. 

Send  name  and  model 
of  car  for  free  book 
"Lubricating  the  Motor." 

JOSEPH  DIXON 

CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Established  in  1827 
JERSEY  CITY 

NEW  JERSEY  OXXXN 


to  an  end.  ...  I  have  sat  through  a  meal 
during  which  one  or  another  of  us  fur- 
nished a  mieroscopic  description  of  the 
faces  of  Warren  Hastings,  Clive,  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
present  King  and  Queen  of  England,  the 
late  John  W.  Gates,  Ignace  Paderewski, 
and  an  odd  dozen  of  current  murderers, 
embezzlers,  divorce  habitues,  and  candi- 
dates for  political  office. 


ZAPATA  IN  ACTION 

"\  T  O  servant  of  the  Mexican  Government 
■^  ^  under  Diaz,  it  is  said,  could  take  the 
life  of  a  political  or  per.sonal  enemy  with 
less  squeamish  ness  than  EmiUano  Zapata, 
the  revolutionist  leader  who  has  been  ma- 
Idng  much  trouble  for  the  authorities  of  the 
Republic  ever  since  the  insurrectos  or- 
ganized to  overthrow  the  Diaz  regime. 
His  enemies  call  him  a  bloodthirsty  bandit, 
while  his  friends  look  upon  him  as  an  in- 
spired military  leader  fighting  for  justice 
for  the  common  people.  He  may  not  be  a 
great  general  so  far  as  field  tactics  are  con- 
cerned, but  as  a  guerrilla  commander  he 
has  been  remarkably  successful.  Recently 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
made  a  trip  into  one  of  the  most  lawless  re- 
gions of  Mexico  to  study  conditions  gen- 
erally, and  his  description  of  some  of 
Zapata's  escapades  tlu*ows  much  light  upon 
the  leader's  character.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  incidents  occurred  in  Naranjo, 
a  to^vn  of  1,800,  twenty  kilometers  from 
Iguala,  State  of  Guerrero,  on  a  Sunday  not 
long  ago.     Says  the  Sun  correspondent: 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
quiet  of  the  Sabbath  was  suddenly  rent  by 
the  yells  and  rifle-shots  of  a  large  band  of 
rebels  who  rode  swiftly  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other  shooting  into  doors, 
shouting  "Viva  Zapata,"  and  otherwi.se 
terrorizing  the  populace.  When  the  streets 
were  deserted  and  the  houses  barred,  the 
rebels,fnumbering  about  sixty  men,  alighted 
from  their  horses  before  two  or  tlu"ee  res- 
taurants and  demanded  food.  It  was  not 
refused, 

Emiliano  Zapata  himself  was  in  this 
band,  and,  after  he  had  satisfied  his  hunger 
and  thirst,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  two 
men,  in  search  of  the  mimicipal  president, 
Elisondo  Rojas.  He  returned  alone  in 
al)out  an  hour,  and  caused  the  statement 
to  be  spread  over  the  town  that  he  would 
injure  nobody,  but  intended  on  the  other 
hand  to  present  the  village  with  a  free  bull- 
fight that  afternoon  at  two  o'clock. 

There  was  an  old,  abandoned  bull-ring, 
relic  of  days  when  the  little  to^vn  was 
larger  and  more  x>rosperous,  and  to  this 
place  came  the  townsi)eopIe  in  a  l)ody. 
Four  bulls  had  been  appropriated  from  the 
nearest  herd  and  three  of  the  rebels,  to- 
gether ^\^th  three  local  volunteers,  offered 
to  fill  the  role  of  bull-lighters. 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock  the  gates  wen- 
opened  and  the  villagers  crowded  in  to 
witness  the  first  bull-fight  in  years  and  to 
bless   Don   Emiliano   for   his    kindness   in 


Look  for  name 


in  shoe 


It^s  not  what  you  pay 
but  what  you  get. 

Every  Florsheim  Shoe  is  made 
from  the  choicest  leather,  hand 
fitted  over  "  Natural  Shape" 
lasts,  and  with  authentic  style, 
select  materials  and  expert  work- 
manship. The  Florsheim  Shoe 
gives  greatest  economy  and 
satisfaction  regardless    of   price. 

Ask    your    shoeman    for    Florsheim 

'Natural  Shape"  shoes  and  oxfords, 

or  send  us    your    order  and   we  will 

have  it  filled  by  our    nearest    dealer. 

Price  $5.00 

"Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

Write  for  illustrated  loose  leaf  booklet  con- 
taining   23    of    the   leading    styles  —  it's    free. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

559   Adams  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


GKEAT  r.KAK  SI'KING  WATKK. 

r>Uc  per  case  «>f  <J  glass  stopi)er«Ml  bottles. 


You— yourself— can  give  your  ra- 
zor a  perfect  edci-,  so  it  will  shave 

70U  clean  and  close,  without  pulling  or  smarting 

if  you  use  the 

New  Torrey 
Honing  Strop 

Our  invention  of  a  new  sharpening  preparation 
made  this  wondcriul  strop  possible.  Anyone  can 
keep  a  razor  in  perfect  condition  with  it.  Just 
give  the  razor  a  stroke  or  two  on  the  sharpening 
side  once  a  week,  and  run  it  up  and  down  the 
finishing  side  before  and  after  using,  and  you 
can  always  sliave  with  ease  and  comfort. 
At  your  dealer's— 50c.  75c,  $1.00,  $1.2.^.  |l.50,  $2.00 
and  $2.50.  If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you  the 
New  Torrey  Honing  Strop— write  us  for  full  in- 
formation. Booklet,  all  about  shaving,  sent 
free  on  request. 

VEA  l.liHS—Ifyou  are  not  now  mllinfi  the  New  Torrey 
lluninu  Utrop.  vrile  for  on  r  siieiiiil  iiroimaition. 

Get  a  Torrey  Razor— the  best  made. 
J.  R. TORREY  &  CO.,  Dept.  C,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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giving  a  bull-fight  gratis.  Zapata  and  sev- 
eral of  his  lieutenants  occupied  a  box  to 
direct  the  performance. 

Imagine  the  surprize  and  consternation 
of  the  spectators  when  they  discovered 
that  in  the  exact  center  of  the  ring  Zapata 
had  caused  a  long  pole  to  be  erected,  and 
about  half-way  up,  securely  lasht  with 
ropes,  was  the  naked  body  of  the  municipal 
president!  A  gasp  of  amazement  went  up, 
and  Zapata  laughed  until  the  tears  came 
to  his  eyes  at  the  astonishment  and  horror 
of  the  crowd. 

He  waved  his  hand,  the  bull-fighters,  a 
motley  gang  of  ragged  ruffians,  entered 
the  ring,  saluted  the  chieftain,  and  turned 
to  begin  the  fight.  The  bull,  half-fright- 
ened to  death,  ambled  peaceably  around 
the  ring,  the  bull-fighters  in  full  cry  after 
the  startled  animal.  When  they  discov- 
ered ho  would  not  fight  they  grabbed  him 
by  the  tail,  climbed  up  on  his  back,  where 
several  of  them  sat,  uttering  barbaric  yells 
and  waving  aguardiente  bottles  from  which 
they  took  copious  drafts. 

But  the  people  scarcely  saw  what  was 
taking  place  in  the  ring.  With  horrified 
eyes  they  watched  the  still  browm  figure 
suspended  from  the  pole  standing  clearly 
out  in  the  vivid  sunshine. 

None  of  the  alleged  bull-fighters  could 
kill  the  bull,  so  Zapata  finally  dispatched 
the  animal  -svnth  a  rifle-shot  from  his  box. 
The  bull-fight  went  on,  but  the  spectators, 
trembling  in  anticipation  of  what  turn  the 
rebel  leader's  grim  humor  might  take,  re- 
mained silent  and  downcast. 

After  the  third  bull  Zapata,  his  lieu- 
tenants, followers,  and  the  three  drunken 
bull-fighters  withdrew,  riding  rapidly  away 
into  the  jungles,  while  the  crowd  swarmed 
down  into  the  arena  and  rescued  their  offi- 
cial, more  dead  from  terror  and  exposure 
than  alive. 

Naranjo  has  been  attacked  several  times 
by  the  rebels,  and  very  little  of  value  re- 
mains in  the  village,  the  people  living  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  anxiety  and  fear. 

Altho  the  people  of  that  section  are  poor, 
most  of  them  are  generous  and  hospitable 
to  strangers.  Their  kindness  in  dealing  with 
friends  is  extraordinary  and  their  cruelty 
to  enemies  is  described  as  next  to  inhuman. 
Zapata  himself  claims  that  he  merely 
avenges  the  wrongs  done  his  people,  and 
that  he  also  expects  to  help  readjust  the 
affairs  of  the  government  so  that  the  weak 
may  get  better  treatment  from  the  strong. 
Some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  his  be- 
coming a  revolutionist  are  given  in  a  letter 
written  to  The  Sun  from  Cuernavaca: 

Zapata  is  a  product  of  the  Diaz  rule. 
He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  system 
that  opprest  many  of  the  lower  class  all 
over  the  country  during  the  Diaz  regime. 
It  happened  in  his  case  that  there  existed 
in  him  an  element  of  fighting-power  and 
relentless  cruelty  which  marked  him  for 
the  leadership  of  the  pf'ople  who  had  suf- 
fered similar  wTongs.  He  is  now  paying 
the  Government  back  for  the  injuri(>s  it 
did  tiim 

Zai)ata  was  one  of  the  small  landown- 
ers. His  farm  was  confiscated  along  with 
those  of  many  of  his  n<'ighbors.  Deprived 
of  his  land  Zai)ata  was  forced  to  become  a 
peon     laborer.       'i'lie     injustice    practised 
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We  have  made  very  special  efforts  to  be  able  to  give  im??ie- 
diate  deliveries  on  all  Spring  orders  for  Haynes  cars,  but 
we  would  suggest  that  Haynes  igi2  purchasers  make  their 
decisions  as  to  ?nodels  they  desire  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

The' 

Product  of  Eighteen  Tears  of  Automobile  Building 

has  made  an  even  greater  appeal  to  motor  car  purchasers 
this  year  than  ever  before.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The 
Haynes — a  sturdy,  powerful,  dependable  car  ior  years — 
is  larger  and  more  powerful,  and  to  its  mechanical  excel- 
lence we  have  added  the  utmost  in  grace  of  design  and 
beauty  of  finish. 

A  host  of  Haynes  owners  agree  with  us  that  the 
Haynes  represents  maximum  motor  car  efficiency  at 
the  minimum  cost. 

Model  21,  5-passenger  touring  car  it  shown  in  the  illustration.  A  handsome, 
roomy  car,  40  h.  p.,  4J^  x  53^  inch  motor,  120  inch  wheel  base,  36  x  4  inch 
tires,  demountable  rims.  Price  $2100.  Other  body  types:  4-passenger 
Suburban,  $2100  ;  Colonial  Coupe,  $2450 ;  Newport  Limousine,  $2750. 
Model  Y,  7-passenger.  50-60  h.  p.,  5  x  S^a  inch  motor,  127'-3  inch  wheel  base, 
37  X  5  inch  tires,  demountable  rims.  Touring  Car,  $3000  ;  Newport  Limou- 
sine, $3800 ;    Berlin  Limousine,  $3900  ;    also  4-passenger   Suburban,  $3000. 

See  your  Haynes  dealer  at  once  or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Dept.  D,  KOKOMO,IND 
1715  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  1702  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


There's  a  menace  to  your  health 

in  that  battered  garbage  can  !    Dogs  knock  it  < 
— nose  otf  tlie  loose-fitting  lid  and  scatter 
disease-breeding  garbage  around  tlie  yard,  w 
it  is  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the  heal 
you  and  your  children.     Avoid  this  daiif^t  r! 

Ill Jiifn  CAN— for  ashes  and  garbage 
frill  u  PAIL    for  general  use 


ntli  :u'tM  (It-;; 


Made  of  Kalv.ini/.ed  corriiKated  stool  that  stands  tin- 

mutjliost  haiidlinK  without  bocomiiiK  battored.    'I'lu' 

lid  fits  closely  down  over  the  rim,  koepinnin  theodor, 

kee|>inK  out  dogs,  llios.etc.    Witt'sCansand  I'ails  are 

/riiii  and  i<f«/C7r>'— outlast  two  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Three  sizes  of  can  and  pail.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
Witt's,  write  us  and  we  will  see  tliat  you  are  supplied 
at  once. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO.. 
llcpt.  K,  '.'lis  Winchell  Ave.,     C"incinnati,  Oh 

Look   lor  the  Yellow  Label 
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LILY  OF 
THCVALLtr 


Sample  Free 

Miniature    Bottle,    20c 

The  First  and  Sweetest  Perfume — 
that  of  real  flowers.  Their  sweet, 
pentle.  subtle  fragrance  has  never 
been  equaled  by  anything  else  in 
Nature.  But  fiowers  quickly  wither. 
Not  so  with  this  perfume,  which  has 
taken  thci^  natural  sweetness,  con- 
centrated it,  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  adulterant  or  alcohol,  preserved 
it  in  idealized  form  for  your  use.  A 
drop  lasts  for  weeks. 

is  fifty  times  more  concentrated  than 
any  other  perfume — yet  it  is  so  refined 
that  it  can  be  used  by  the  most  con- 
servative and  loved. 

Sold  in  a  cut-glass  bottle  at  all 
dealers,  or,  if  you  can  not  get  the 
genuine  Rieger's  "Flower  Drops." 
we  will  send  it  direct— $1.50  a  bottle 
{send  tnoney  any  way  you  want  to — 
money  back  if  tiot  pleased).  Odors: 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lilac,  Rose,  Crab- 

II^^KHj    apple  and  Orange  Blossoms. 

"^■"^^fB       ^'^'  ■'   >'0"  would   rather  do   this: 

Send  for  a  Miniature  Bottle.  20c  if 

JhT^ftiifiH    ^°"  mention  dealer's  name;  or  give 

iPjiUIBl    dealer's  name  and   p  SamnU 

you    may   have    a  *  ICC  iJalII|llC 

We  also  make  real  flowir  toilet  water. 
Ask  for"Flo\vcr  Drops"  Toilet  Water. 

„      ,     „     .  PAUL    RIEGER 

Regolar  Bottle      224  First  St.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 
$1.50  Nfiv  york         Paris         San  Francisco 

!■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Name 

Address „ 

Dealer's  Name 

D  Send  me  Free  Sample.  {Send  money  any  way  vauwant 

D     "      "    20c  Bottle  —money  back  if  not  pleased.) 

□     ..      .     „        .      _     .  Underline  odor  desired:  Lily 

Reeular  Bonle  of    the    Valley,    Rose,    Lilao, 

(CI.  50  enclosed)  Crabapple,  Orange  Bloesoois. 
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T'S  a  clean  shave 
and  a  quick  one 


when  you  use 

COLOaTE'S 

STICK  -  POWDER  -  CREAM 


No  "rubbing-in"  with  the 
fingers  is  necessary — and 
you  have  your  choice  of 
method — stick,  powder 
or  cream.  Alw^ays  a  plen- 
tiful, softening  lather  — 
always  a  comfortable 
shave  wth  Colgate's. 

Send  ui  4  cents  in  postage  for  a 
generous  trial  size  of  anyone. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.Y,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


upon  him  aroused  his  hatred  against  the 
higher  class  of  society.  He  became  an 
agitator. 

In  the  days  of  Diaz  men  who  did  not 
agree  ^\-ith  the  Government  were  quickly 
put  where  they  could  do  no  harm.  Zapata 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  a  long  term 
of  e.xile  in  the  hot  lands  of  Quintana  Roo. 
It  was  to  that  remote  region  that  most 
of  the  political  prisoners  were  sent.  Few 
of  them  survived  their  terms  of  exile. 
Fevers  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  as  a 
rule,  quickly  brought  about  their  death. 

But  Zapata  had  a  constitution  of  iron. 
Even  in  the  distressing  circumstances 
under  which  he  then  labored  he  planned 
the  vengeance  that  he  has  been  inflicting 
on  his  oppressors  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  He  lived  through  his  term  of 
exile  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Ayala. 
The  years  went  by  slowly  and  Zapata 
quietly  fomented  a  spirit  of  retaliation 
against  the  Government  among  the  people 
of  his  class. 

He  traveled  about  from  place  to  place 
and  enlisted  the  support  of  the  small 
farmers  and  laboring-men  to  rise  up  against 
the  Government.  This  was  before  Madero 
started  his  revolution,  and  it  is  now  known 
that  even  had  the  latter  not  inaugurated 
his  revolt  against  the  Diaz  Government 
Zapata  would  have  soon  started  one  of  his 
own 

Emiliano  Zapata  is  the  hero  of  the  com- 
mon people  not  only  of  the  States  that  are 
now  in  actual  revolt  but  of  all  portions  of 
the  country.  The  seeds  of  revolt  that 
have  been  sown  by  Zapata  are  likely  to 
continue  to  bear  fruit  for  years  to  come  un- 
less the  Government  is  able  quickly  to 
grant  the  demands  of  the  lower  class  for 
a  division  among  them  of  the  vast  estates 
which  have  foi-  the  most  part  been  estab- 
lished by  the  merging  of  small  properties 
taken  either  by  force  or  by  semblance  of 
law. 

Zapata  is  a  man  of  fine  physique.  He 
was  married  only  a  few  months  ago  to  a 
pretty  mountain  girl  and  she  has  been  his 
constant  companion  ever  since. 


"HOME   RUN"   BAKER'S   RISE 

J  FRANKLIN  BAKER,  of  the  Phila- 
•  delphia  American  League  baseball 
team,  who  with  two  home  runs  sent  a  wave 
of  .sickening  gloom  over  millions  of  "fans" 
who  wanted  the  New  York  Giants  to  win 
the  world's  championship  last  season,  is  in 
more  than  one  respect  different  from  most 
young  men  from  country  towns  who  be- 
come popular  idols.  For  one  thing,  he  has 
the  unusual  distinction  of  being  a  hero  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
grew  up.  Then,  again,  he  prefers  to  spend 
his  winter  vacations,  not  under  the  white 
lights  of  a  big  city,  but  back  in  the  village 
of  Trappe,  Maryland,  where  he  and  his 
wife  and  children  enjoy  quiet  country  life 
and  the  society  of  old  acquaintances.  All 
this,  and  more,  we  are  told  by  Bozeman 
Bulger,  writing  in  the  New  York  Evening 
World.  Mr.  Bulger  recently  made  a  trip 
to  Cambridge,  Maryland,  where  he  found 
the  hard  hitter  of  the  Athletics  visiting, 
and  his  interview  with  Baker  makes  first- 


What  the  Specialists  say 
About  Holstein  Cows'  Milk 

Dr.  Thomas  Morgan  Rotch  of  Harvard 
Medical  School,  the  great  authority  on  infant 
life,  says  : — 

"Now  from  a  niedical  point  of  view,  the 
Holstein  Milk  isexactly  what  we  find  best  for 
infant  feedinfr,  and  it  is  an  extremely  good 
milk  for  anyone  to  drink." 

"The  milk  is  g:ood  and  nourishing,  and 
comes  nearer  to  human  milk  than  that  of  any 
other  breed  of  cow.s." 

"As  a  physician  dealing  with  infants,  I 
have  many  instances  coming  to  my  notice  of 
cases  where  the  weaker  milk  of  the  Holstein 
cow  is  the  only  quality  the  stomach  of  the 
infant  will  retain.  Many  infants  thrive  upon 
it  who  could  not  digest  the  stronger  quality 
given  by  other  breeds." 

Holstein  Milk  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  milk. 
Your  milkman  can  probably  supply  you;  if  he  cannot, 
send  us  his  name  and  address,  and  we  will  help  you 
secure  a  supply.  In  any  case,  .send  for  our  free  book- 
let, "  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk." 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

17-L  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro.  Vermont 
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Iiarg;<>Ht  Iron   Fence  factory  in  Ohio. 
\^AddreBB  I>ep't  .1  for  prices.       CIWCINNATI,  OHI<^ 


7%  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

We  can  place  your  money  in  Geoigia  First  Mortgages  so 
that  you  will  be  absolutely  assured  a  return  of  7%.     -.5  yaars 
experience  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.     Let  us  setid  you 
illustrated  booklet  with  refirences. 
8IC!«»«IOIV8  L,OAIV  A,  TKUSTCO.,  Mariotla.  iisi. 


THIS   WATER  SEALED 

HEAT-TIGHT    TOP 

M  AKES 

FIRELESS 

COOKING 

PERFECT 

Until  wo  _^ 

invented 
tho"lVat«>r 
Meal  e  <l  " 

Top  of  the 
"Ideal" 

F  i  r  e 1 68  s 
Cooker  a  per- 
fect F  i  !•<•- 
lessC;o«k<-r'\, 

did  not<xist. 

You  have 
only  one 
question  to 
consider  in 
choosing      a 

FliM'IcHN  <;oOk<>r— which  one  best  retains  the  heat  1 
KiKht  out  of  the  top— the  hottest  part  —  the  heat 
Btrc^ims  away  from  the  ordinary  Firelesa  Cooker— and 
it's  that  prc'ciiius  heat  which  is  the  one  thing  needful. 

Iiiil)iis(Hie(l  lieat  is  wliatdoea  tlic  ronking  in  a  Fireless  Cooker. 

Wlien  yon  examine  your  *  *  I<l<*al"  Fireless  CiMjker.  you  will 
see  that  lobi  of  heat  simply  eannot  take  place  through  its 
"tVater  Sealed" 'l'«i».  This  means  thattlie  "Ideal" 
Fireless  Cooker  CooIiK  l<'iiH(er,  ('ooliH  Uetter  and 
Keeps  the  Food  Hot  I^oii^er  than  any  other  Fireless 
Cooker.  It  will  KoaNl.ltake,  Steam,  Ste^v  :iiid 
lloil,  nn<l  save  Hf)%  of  the  fuel,  reinces  work  and  worry  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  fo(»d  hettei- cooked. 

"Ideal"  FlreleHM   Oool<   Stoves    Are 
l^lued     With    "  I*  II  r  e  "    Aliiniiniiin 

Vou  want  a  (>x)ker  lined  with  a  material  which  will  not  rust. 
pinh<)le  or  corrode,  crack,  chip,  flake  or  peel.  "I'ure" 
Aluminum  is  the  only  insurance  against  these  things. 

Sipai-ato  cover  over  each  compai-tinent.  Equipment  of 
"Wear  Ever"  Aluminum  Utensils. 

Trythe  "ldeal"atourrisk.  Use  the  Cooker  30  days  and 
if  it  is  not  all  we  claim,  money  refunded.  You  can  pay  for  an 
"  IdtMll"  Fireless  Cooker  a  little  each  month  if  you  desire. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  details  of  our  easy 
payment  plan. 
The  Toledo  Cooker  Co.,  No.1611  W.  Bancroft  St..Toledo,0. 
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rate  reading-matter  for  "fans"  in  general. 
We  quote: 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  to  Cambridge, 
but  it  is  well  worth  the  trip.  After  being 
bumped  around  on  accommodation  trains 
for  ten  hours  or  more — those  trains  run  by 
sight  and  stop  whenever  the  engineer  sees 
anything  of  interest — the  inconveniences 
of  the  trip  were  forgotten  by  seeing  the 
smiling  face  of  "Home  Run"  Baker,  the 
Giant-killer,  at  the  station.  In  fact,  the 
visitor  was  given  a  little  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention  simply  because  he  person- 
ally knew  the  man  who  put  Cambridge  and 
Trappe  on  the  map. 

"Remember,"  was  the  parting  injunc- 
tion of  the  old  conductor  who  had  been 
talking  to  me  about  Baker  diu'ing  the 
thirty-mile  ride  from  Seaford  to  Cam- 
bridge, "we  think  a  lot  of  this  boy  down 
here  and  you  want  to  treat  him  right." 

Cambridge  is  a  little  burg  hidden  down 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  in  the  winter,  as  the  Big 
Chop  Tank  River  is  frozen  over  and  boats 
can  not  get  there  from  Baltimore. 

"Have  a  tough  trip?"  asked  Baker  with 
a  smile  as  he  indicated  by  a  nod  of  the 
head  the  long  inland  ride.  "Somewhat  to 
the  bush,  eh?  "  and  he  laughed.  He  had  in 
mind  by  way  of  comparison  the  rapid  way 
in  which  big-league  ball-teams  hustle 
around  the  circuit. 

Across  the  way  a  large  party  of  boys 
were  skating  on  the  frozen  river.  Baker 
pointed  out  one  who,  he  explained,  was  a 
"bear."  "Best  skaters  in  the  country 
down  here,"  he  said. 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  spend  the  winter?  " 
I  asked. 

"I  used  to  like  it,"  he  replied.  "But  I'm 
stronger  for  gunning  now.  We  were  out 
yesterday  and  got  a  wild  goose." 

Imx^iediately  I  had  visions  of  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  a  shot,  but  he  stopt  it  short 
by  adding  that  he  left  the  shooting-grounds 
and  would  go  there  no  more  because  a  lot 
of  excitable  fellows  were  shooting  army 
rifles,  and  the  Athletics  stood  a  chance  of 
losing  a  third  baseman  by  accident. 

"Come  on  up  to  the  house,"  he  sug- 
gested, "where  we  can  talk." 

By  this  time  several  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens had  gathered  around  and  they  openly 
exprest  a  fear  that  some  kind  of  a  deal 
was  coming  off  by  which  the  home-run 
hitter  might  go  to  New  York.  They  arc 
awfully  strong  for  the  Athletics  down 
there,  and  several  proud  fathers  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  their  sons  will 
be  grabbed  by  Connie  Mack. 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  a  distinguished- 
looking  man  as  he  touched  me  on  the  arm 
and  took  me  aside.  "You  know,  I'm  the 
man  who  put  this  boy  in  the  business.  I 
could  tell  you  just  how  he  learned  to  hit." 
Before  wo  had  gone  a  half-block  another 
Cambridge  citizen  told  me  the  same  thing. 

"You  see,"  laughed  Baker,  "we  have 
baseball  bugs  down  here  just  the  same  as 
you  do  in  the  V)ig  burgs. 

"I  did  get  a  big  start  here,"  ho  went  on. 
"But  my  first  chance  came  in  Ridgely, 
Maryland,  where  I  played  the  outfield  for 
Charlie  Herzog's  team.  Before  you  leave 
here  you'll  run  into  a  dozen  men  who  will 
tell  you  they  put  mo  in  the  business,  and 
they  honestly  Ixilievo  it. 

"The  man  who  start(!d  me,  however,  was 
Mr.  Day,  whose  brother  is  Herzog's  father- 
in-law.    I  was  on  a  little  country  team  out 
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PALMOLIVE 

Is  More  Than  Mere  Soap  ^ 

PALMOLIVE  refreshes,  invigorates  and  delights  as  no  other  soap  can. 
It  brings  healthy  "life"  to  the  skin— makes  it  soft,  smooth  and  beautiful. 


Palmolive  Cream 

A  pure  white  cream, 
manufactured  in  our 
own  laboratories 
after  an  original 
formula. 

•  Penetrates  and  soft- 
ens the  skin,  cleans- 
ing the  deepest  pores. 
Leaves  the  skin  in 
the  pink  of  condition. 
Practically  every 
drug  store  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  sells  Palm- 
olive  Soap  and  Palm- 
olive  Cream!  Your 
druggist  will  recom- 
mend it. 

Send  the  band  from 
a  cake  of  Palmolive 
Soap  and  we  will 
send  you  a  generous 
facsimile  jar  of  Palm- 
olive Cream  post- 
paid. 


Price  50c. 


Oils  From  the  Orient 

The  Orientals  are  partly  responsible 
for  Palmolive.  They  proved  the  value 
of  Olive  and  Palm  Oils  as  natural 
beautifiers. 

We  increase  the  value  of  these  oils 
with  our  scientific  blend— the  result  of 
hundreds  of  tests  and  experiments 
carried  through  36  years. 

Thus  Palmolive  does  for  the  skin 
what  no  other  soap  can  do — what  these 
oils,  by  themselves,  cannot  do. 

Pure  Soap 

We  use  no  artificial  color.  The  olive 
oil  in  this  soap  alone  produces  that 
fresh,  cool,  green  hue.  Palmolive  is 
one  soap  that's  perfectly  pure.  It  con- 
tains no  free  alkali.  So  the  natural 
oils  of  the  skin  are  protected  and  the 
skin  is  kept  soft  and  smooth. 

The  fact  that  it's  best  for  Baby's  skin 
is  ample  proof  that  it  is  best  for  yours. 

Palmolive  Lasts  Longer 

During  our  process  we  bring  to  bear 
30  tons  pressure  on  each  cake  of  Palm- 
olive, making  it  last  longer  than  ordi- 
nary soaps,  for  it  gets  more  soap  into 
each  cake. 


An  Oriental  Perfume 

Our  perfume  is  the  most  faintly 
fragrant  ever  produced  in  a  soap. 

It  is  one  that  suggests  perfect  clean- 
liness— a  fresh,  Oriental  fragrance. 

Palmolive  in  Hard  Water 

Palmolive  lathers  quickly  and  freely 
in  either  hard  or  soft  water.  The  lather 
is  rich  and  creamy  and  it  is  perfectly 
pure.  You  can  rub  it  right  into  the 
pores  without  the  least  harmful  effect. 

Learn  What  You're  Missing 

Learn  what  is  lacking  in  the  soap 
you  use  now  by  comparing  with  Palm- 
olive. See  if  you  don't  want  that  lack 
supplied  as  Palmolive  supplies  it. 

Get  a  cake  of  your  dealer  today 
or  send  two  2-cent  stamps  for  sample 
and  free  booklet,  "  The  Easy  Way 
to  Beauty." 


B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  COMPANY 


516  Fowler  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(191) 


Price  15c, 


CookS  By  Electricity 


inutes  current  from  an 
ordinary  lamp  socket 
starts  a 

Oelrail  Iireless  HlBBlnc  Slova 

Imprisoned  heat  cooks  the 

food,  c>ur"water-8ealed''ovcns 

keeplniT  all  tlio    rli-li,  savory 

flavor.   Iniprovfs   the   bust    of 

food.     KIcctrlcttllv  lieutvd  Krld- 

Q  plate  Fries  autl  foastsperjectlii- 

Oven  Boils^  lUikcs  aud  'i(>«.'i^i»,cli«'up- 

iT  than  (fan.    Siivob  KucI,  Time,  Ucut, 

Money ,  Ti'm|)cr  and  Knergy. 

Sold  <llrect  to  you 

at  Koctory  prices. 

Oet    our    Cululoi; 

etfattfireless  Stove  Co 

107  JcffersoD  Are  .  Detroit,  Mich 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  lK>st  to  olenn  every 

thiiit^in  and  alioiit  tlie 

house.      Hundreds  of 

useful  reeeipts.    I2nu>, 

NEW  YORK.     il"t'».'6ct« 


The  Expert  Cleaner 

FUNK  d,  WAGNALLS  CO. 


MAKES  A 

PHONOGRAPH 

SOUND  LIFELIKE 


The  Morse  Clarifier 


Pat.  Jan.  16' 


a  remarkable  little  device  that  fits 
in  tul>c  Iwtwecn  reproiiiicer  am! 
hurn  oE  any  make  of  machine.  It 
rendefi  the  fiouud  loud,  clear,  tiff- 
likcandeliuii* 
nates  that  un- 
pleiLsant  metallic  cfTcct.  Il  fills  aluni:  (rlt  want.  ■««»■» ^i  ^ 
Cm  be  insrrietl  in  a  niinute  un-l  is  eve rl.istinc      B^MBl^jgjLlji 

»1 .00  MAILED  PREPAID  ifl.lt'".  Tr'      ■■^^•^'' 

check  at  oar  riak.    Oaarant«ed  abiolutcly 
•atlifactory  or  monty  refondcd. 

Sl.ite  wlicthcr  lor  \'c.  U>r.  Viitor  Viilrol.i. 
IMi5nn  with  riil>l>pr  or  metal  connect!  n.  Co- 
luiiilii.i  disc  or  cyliiMlcr. 

Inlunii.itioT)  ;ind  circnl.ir  m.ittcT  Irrc. 

MORSF  BROTHFRS.  Minuficturcrs  ind  Dislribotcrs 
413  Lumber  Liduai;e,  Minaupolis,  Mum. 
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-Tell  j^our  Grocer  you 


^te^ 


want  a  tin  of 
Educator 

Don't  be  a  slave 
over  all  the  good 
ings  "mother  used 
ake."     She  had 
make   them  —  you 
can  get  them  from  your  grocer. 

Let  the  baker  do  your  baking. 

Take  these  crisp,  delicious  Educator 
Wafers  for  example — one  of  many  varieties  of 

EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 

The    Cra<-ker   of    Character  and   E'^ononty 

Taste  the  flavor  that's  so  sweet  and  nut-like 
— the  natural  sweetness  of  whole  wheat  — 
a  tempting  treat  you  will  never  forget. 

1  make  Educator  Wafers  just  as  my 
father.Dr.Wm.L.  Johnson,  made  them — guard- 
ing sacredly  his  standard  of  pure  food  excellence. 

And  I  personally  sample  each  day's  bake  from 
the  good  old-fashioned  ovens,  which  bring  out  that 
richness  of  flavor,  that  delicacy  of  texture. 

I   insist  on  absolute   per- 
fection   in    every    detail 
Tliat  is  why  Educator 
Wafers  are  so  unique, 
so   delightfully   differ- 
ent from  anything  you 
have  ever  known. 

Get  Exlucator  Wafers 
from   your   grocer  to-    ~j 
day.     Look  for  the  name  %' 
E  I)  U  C  A  T  O  R  .     Serve      -, 
them  for  dinner  tonight.  Tell 
your  husband  to  butter  as  he 
eats  them.  He'll  say, "They're 
simply   great "  —  all 
men  do. 

If  your  grocer 
can't  supply  you 
send    ]0c.  and 
his   name    for 
large  tnal  box. 


TUTTLE 

Marine  Motors 

For    Everything   from    a 
Canoe  to  a  Cruiser 

2o  yeais'  experience 
Unlimited  Guarantee. 

}^rite  for  Catalog 

TUTTLE  MOTOR  CO.,  224  State  St..  Cana.tota,  N.  Y. 


Apples    With    Luscious   Flavor 

""""D'^n't  you  relish  a  rt^all.v  good  apple,  nnf  with  the 
rc.il  appitt  tH8le?    You  know  how  scarce  tlie.v  are:  womo 
folka  live  wh<-ro  apples   with  the  true  flavor  are  un- 
known, even  ut  fancy  prices. 

If  you  are  an  apple  Imt-r,  as  most  people  are.  viv 
r'ffer  jou  a  r;ire  treat.  Let  us  send  you  a  trial  box  of 
delicious  VirKinia  Apples,  such  fruit  as  you  have 
probably  never  tasted  Grown  right  here  in  the  rich, 
sunny  soil  of  the  ideal  apple  country. 

Our  Va.  AU>ernarli[r  Pippin  anri  Va.  Wincsap  liave  hccornc 
famous  on  two  continents — richest  in  flavor  of-  any  apples  in 
the  world.  M'hy  not  buy  them  direct  from  the  pr<,ducers? 
They  come  to  you  in  a  special  Ijnx.  each  apple  selected,  care- 
fully wrapped  and  parked,  direct  from  our  orchards.  They 
will  reach  you  in  perfect  condition  with  all  their  lusciousness 
and  flavor  unsp'tited. 

We  will  deliver  at  your  df,*,r.  express  prepaid,  a  special  trial 
box — contatninK  I'i'j  Winesaps  or  Pippins — for  $4.00  Special- 
Four  hoxes  for  ll.ri.OO,  You  will  find  them  all  we  claim,  and 
rememl>er,  we  fpiarantee  satisfaction.  Are  you  an  apple  loverV 
If  »*>  write  as  for  further  interesting  facts  about  our  wonder- 
ful Virginia  apples.  We  will  gladly  tell  you  anything  you 
want  to  know  alxjut  an  apple. 

Virginia   F'roduots  Co.,   Depi.  A, 
ltlf*liiiioiiil,  Vji.  _^^^^^_______^ 


at  Trappe,  where  I  was  born,  and  Mr.  Day 
saw  me  batting  the  ball  around.  He  got 
me  to  go  over  to  Ridgely  and  join  Herzog's 
team.  I  was  paid  $5  a  week  and  my  board. 
That's  where  I  got  my  start." 

."How  long  did  you  play  the  outfield?" 
I  asked. 

"Not  long,"  he  said.  "But  before  I 
played  third  base  I  was  also  a  pitcher. 
One  daj-  Herzog  told  me  that  he  thought 
1  could  play  third,  and  he  agreed  to  teach 
me  the  fine  points  of  the  job.  I  started 
in  on  that  corner  and  have  stuck  there  ever 
since. 

"This  is  our  house,"  he  said,  as  we 
reached  a  pretty  little  cottage.  "You 
know,  I  don't  live  here,  but  my  wife  and 
myself  are  visiting  her  people.  I  live  over 
at  Trappe,  which  is  out  in  the  eountrj\ 
I  don't  think  you  ever  would  have  got 
there  on  a  day  like  this."  The  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  and  ice. 

We  went  into  the  parlor,  and  just  as 
Baker  was  about  to  resume  his  talk  of  how 
he  "broke  in"  there  was  a  faint  knock  on 
the  door  and  his  little  eighteen-months-old 
baby  wanted  to  get  in.  This  big  athlete 
took  the  child  up  in  his  arms  and  got  her 
to  sleep  while  he  talked  baseball. 

"Yes,"  he  resumed,  "I  did  so  well  for 
Herzog  that  I  afterward  came  over  here 
and  plaj'ed  in  Cambridge.  I  was  hitting 
them  a  mile  then,  and  the  town  was  for  me. 
Many's  the  time  I  have  walked  down  that 
street  to  the  ball-yard"  (he  pointed  down 
a  long  thoroughfare,  lined  with  immense 
water-oaks),  "hoping  that  some  day  I 
Avould  get  to  the  big  league." 

Baker's  batting  helped  his  team  to  win 
the  championship  of  Maryland  that  year, 
his  average  running  above  .400.  Ho  was 
Ijeginning  to  attract  attention,  and  next 
season  the  reward  for  his  good  work  was  a 
job  on  the  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  team, 
where,  he  says,  his  playing  caused  "Con- 
nie'' Mack  to  send  for  him.  The  inter- 
view continues: 

"Do  you  think  he  wanted  you  because 
you  were  a  good  third  baseman  or  because 
you  were  such  a  good  hitter?  "  I  asked,  and 
we  both  smiled. 

"I  don't  know,"  h(^  replied.  "But  they 
always  look  out  for  hit  ters,  and  I  guess  that 
is  what  he  thought  of  first." 

"You  say  you  were  always  a  good 
hitter,"  I  .said,  as  a  new  line  of  thought 
suggested  itself.  "What  do  you  think  is 
needed  to  make  a  good  hitter?" 

"7  really  believe  that  hitters  are  ])orn 
and  not  made,"  he  declared.  "But  they 
can  be  improved.  The  first  thing  a  boy 
needs  is  a  good  pair  of  eyes.  Then  he  must 
liave  nerve.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
he  needs  strength,  but  nearly  all  liall- 
players  have  that. 

"The  main  thing,"  declared  Baker,  em- 
phatically, "is  nerve.  Unless  a  boy  has 
that  he  can  never  hope  to  succeed.  I 
believe  the  most  nerve  required  in  baseball 
is  to  stand  uj)  to  the  plate  and  let  the 
pitcher  throw  balls  at.  your  bean.  The  good 
hitter  will  let  a  pitcher  throw  one  at  his 
head,  and  then  step  up  and  dare  him  to  do 
it  again.  If  the  l)atter  gets  nervous  and 
backs  away  througli  fear  of  being  hit,  h(;'s 
gone.  Why,  do  you  know,"  and  Baker 
V)egan  to  get  enthusiastic,  "there  are  a  lot 
of  pitchers  whose  sole  stock  in  trade  is 
their  ability  to  drive  batters  from  the  plate, 
and  then,  when  they  get  them  scared,  shoot 


Wore  Butter 

and 

BetterButter 


Jersey  cows  yield  milk  that 
carries  the  highest  percentage 
of  butter  fat.  That's  why  you 
can  get  more  butter  and  better 
butter  from  your  cows  if  you 
buy  Jerseys.  There  isn't  an- 
other breed  of  cattle  that  gives 
as  great  returns  for  as  small 
cost  as 

Jersey  Cows 

and  statistics  prove  this  state- 
ment. They  are  tlie  best  cows  for 
the  big  dairyman,  or  tlie  man 
with  an  acre.  For  family  require- 
ments the  Jersey  lias  no   equal. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
8  W.  17th  St.,  New  York 

Note— Ihc  Aniericaii  Jer.sey  C.'ittle  Club  is  a 
group  of  men  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
Jersey  breed.  This  advertisement  is  p:i  id  by 
the  members.  We  have  nothing  to  sell,  but 
desire  only  to  jmblish  accurate  informutiua 
about  Jersey  protits.     Cau  we  help  you  ? 


DontRow 


Kiss  blistered 
hands  pood-bye.  Put  the 
liniment  bottle  on  theshelf  for 
ever.  Wipe  yourpersplrlng  brow  for 
the  last  time.  There  Is  an  easier, 
k  swifter  way  to  projicl  a  rnwboat — the 


E-; 


:VINRUDE 

_..w.o:,' Motor 

A  real  substantial,  fferious  little  demon 
of  alM  H.  V.  engine.     Fits  any  style  or  Bine  of 
boat.    Makes  as  high  as  8  miles  an  hour.    Easily 
attached.  Simplotooperate.  Can  carry  It  any- 
where.   Costs  little.    Worth  a  million.    Used 
the  world  over.    Works  wonderfully. 
Write  for  b  )oklet  with  colored  scenes. 
,  New  York  Salosroorn.  2f>0  W.  Broatlway. 


EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 


284  Reed  St.. 
Milwaukee.  Wi9- 


TA5LL  CLOTH  J 

IRONED      I 

IN  THREE  MINUTER 


The  Simplex  Ironer  will  iron  a  large 

table  cloth  in    three  minutes,  other 

work  in  proportion  and  do  it  perfectly. 

How  long  would  it  take  you  by  hand? 

It's  easy  to  have  an  abundance  of  spot- 
less, snowy  linen  when  you  have  a 


Simplex  Ironer 

In  the  Home 


The  Simplex  does  f ivo 

^        hours  ironing  in 

,  one  hour,  and 

gives  a    mere 

HEAUTIFU  L 

FINISH  than  an 

expert  laundress. 

It  irons  all  flat  pieces  and  plain  <'lothe8— thobiu 

bulk  of  tho   ironing,  an'l  Haven  hours  for  other 

work,   rest  and  rocroation.    I'uys  for  Itself  in 

six  months. 

Operates  by  hand  or  any  power.  Sizes  an'l 
prices  to  suit  aD.y  family.  Heats  by  gas,  gasoline 
or  electricity,     (ias  cost  only  lo  an  hour. 

Write  for  FllKK  "IroninK  Hints"  booklet, 
catalog  and  thirty  days  fret^  trial  offer. 

American  Ironlne  Machine  Co. 

J.V2  ¥..  Lake  Street  Ch'.  igo,  III 
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a  couple  of  straight  ones  right  over  the 
middle." 

"Did  you  have  as  much  trouble  with 
pitchers  in  the  minor  league  as  in  the  big 
league?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no;  not  as  much,"  he  explained. 
"But  a  batter  has  got  to  have  his  nerve 
with  him  in  the  minors  just  the  same, 
because  they  are  nearly  all  '  bean-ball ' 
pitchers."  By  that  he  meant  that  the 
minor  leaguers  were  usually  wild  and  were 
liable  to  hit  a  batter  at  any  time. 

"To  get  along  successfully  in  the  big 
league,"  he  continued,  "a  batter  has  got  to 
look  on  the  famous  pitchers  just  the  same 
as  he  would  a  fellow  in  the  bush  leagues. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  afraid  of  them." 

"Is  that  why  you  were  able  to  hit 
Mathewson?" 

"I  think  it  helped.  He  certainly  is  a 
great  pitcher,  but  1  knew  enough  about 
him  to  know  that  he  wouldn't  hit  me. 
That  made  me  confident,  and  I  waited 
until  I  got  a  good  one.  Luckily  I  cracked 
it  at  the  right  time." 


HAMILTON'S  HAZARDOUS  FLIGHTS 

THE  newspapers  have  so  often  an- 
nounced that  Charles  K.  Hamilton,  the 
American  aviator,  was  dying  from  tumbles 
from  mid-air  to  earth  that  the  ordinary  cat, 
with  only  nine  lives,  seems  like  a  tender 
and  feeble  thing  in  comparison.  Some  idea 
of  what  he  has  survived  may  be  had  from 
the  bare  fact  that  a  dozen  or  more  machines 
have  been  wrecked  under  him,  and  then  a 
few  more  things  have  happened  besides. 
Many  of  his  lively  moments,  he  tells  us 
in  the  New  York  Herald,  are  taken  as 
matters  of  course  at  the  time  and  soon  for- 
gotten, but  the  most  dangerous  flights, 
when  death  seemed  to  be  nudging  him, 
stand  out  vividly  in  his  memory.  Three  of 
these  experiences — one  at  Sacramento, 
another  at  Seattle,  and  the  third  at  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona — he  describes  for  us.  His 
words  seem  to  confirm  the  idea,  often  ex- 
prest,  that  aviation  fatalities  are  caused 
largely  by  the  demand  of  promoters  and 
spectators  for  hair-raising  "stunts."  At  a 
big  aviation  meeting  in  the  Golden  State 
capital  Hamilton  was  told  by  the  promoters 
that  a  good  bonus  Avould  be  given  to  any  of 
the  birdmen  who  might  break  the  world's 
speed  record.  Of  what  happened  there  and 
at  the  two  other  places,  he  writes: 

As  I  wanted  the  bonus,  and  my  machine 
was  built  with  an  unusually  powerful  en- 
gine, I  decided  to  try  for  the  speed  record. 

After  making  two  circuits  of  the  course 
and  getting  i\w  turns  down  right,  1  sud- 
denly opened  wide  my  engine — got  out  all 
the  power  then^  was  in  it.  The  thundering 
and  vibration  that  followed  were  (ci-rific 
I  felt  the  machine;  shaking  and  swaying.  It 
was  a  .sensation  of  the  wood  and  can\as 
being  torn  asunder  at  any  moment — and 
ni<!  with  it.  Tlicn  from  the  rack  of  it  all 
the  tailpiece  rii)pc(l  from  its  joinings  and 
.shot  off.  dropping  to  i\w.  ground.  Instant  ly 
I  realized  my  (josilion  was  perilous.  It  was 
like  racing  ninety  niih's  jin  hour  in  an  auto- 
mobile to  find  suddenly  that  the  steering- 
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risco 


VA 


cups  sugar 
cup  milk 
teaspoon  soda 
cup  Crisco;  add  salt 


Light  Part 

1  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 
4  eggs  (white  only) 
2V2  cups  flour 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 


MARBLE  CAKE 

Dark  Part 

1  cup  brown  sugar  Vi  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 


54  cup  Crisco;  add  salt 
H  cup  molasses 
54  cup  sour  milk 
254  cups  flour 


5^  teaspoon  soda 
4  eggs  (yolks only) 
54  teaspoon  cinnamon,  all- 
spice, cloves  andnutmee 


A  shortening  richer  than  butter !  You  will 
think  that  such  a  product  is  impos- 
sible until  you  use  Crisco  where  you  now 
use  butter.  For  example,  use  it  in  Marble 
Cake,  which  requires  a  cup  of  butter. 
The  best  creamery  butter  that  you  can 
secure  is  nearly  one-fifth  water,  whereas 
Crisco  is  all  shortening.  There  being  no 
moisture  in  Crisco  to  dry  out,  Marble 
Cake  made  with  it  may  be  kept  twice  as 
long  without  loss  of  its  original  delicate 
flavor.  You  can  secure  this  fine  flavor  at 
every  season  of  the  year,  for  Crisco  never 
varies.  You  can  realize  that  this  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  cooking  butter 
which  does  vary  in  flavor,  in  color  and 
in  richness  during  the  different   seasons. 


On  rrgutst,  we  shall  mail  a  fully  illustrated 
booklet,  shoming  many  other  aJz-antages  of 
Crisco,  the  new  and  heretofore  unknown, 
strictly  vrgetahle  product  for  frying,  for 
shortening,  and  for  general  cooking.  Address 
Dept.  A.  The  Procter  Ssf  Gamble  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio, 


Every  package  of  Crisco  is  just  as  rich  as 
your  first  one  and  remains  so,  for  it  does 
not  get  strong  as  cooking  butter  does. 

Use  this  recipe  for  Crisco  Marble  Cake. 
You  will  find  that  Crisco  makes  the  white 
part  equal  to  angel  food  in  whiteness,  and 
gives  both  the  light  and  dark  parts  a  fine, 
soft  texture  and  a  richer  flavor  than  you 
have  ever  been  able  to  secure  before. 
You  will  find  that  it  gives  actually  better 
results  than  butter  at  half  the  cost. 


Packages  25c, 
50c.  and  $1.00 
except  in  the 
Far  West 


Depends  for  its  virturcs  not  upon  strong  oils,  carbolic  or 
other  irritating  disinfccLints.  but  uiotu  llic  prc-scncc  of 
Oxygen  (peroxide)      Nature's  purifier. 

.l>7i-  f/M/fr  Ih  ntint      lit-  Icnnu'S 

All  DruKRiRts,  25  Cents 

Siim/tli-  mill  lUtuUtrt  frif  'III  rf<iif^t 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS.    NEW   YORK 

Ask  liir  Ihr  I  nlii.i-  Icmlli  Urusli.  .■'..■ 


New  Typewriter*!  8 

tf   «  tnU.S.A 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Crip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  $100  Machine.  Over  22,000  in  Daily  Use. 
Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  lius  less  tlian  2W  parts,  agnlnst 

'' '"  ^lT('<lto;i7001iiotluTS.    Tliafs 

till'  si'cret  of  our  f  IS  price. 

Itfliiillt  In  tlioranunia 

Klllott-Klslier  Hll- 

Ing    .Maehlne 

■■(letory.soldon 

a  money -Iwek- 

iinlis.s  .  8atl8- 

llf<l  LMiiiraaty. 

Wl    fUllK.      Vou 

'   or 
for 
»i:l«. 
rr,iiHt«liii»n* 
A.  i<.  BciiiiL'tt    Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York 
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''Let   us    buy   that 

9lot«^V^r»icke    Bookcase   this 

spring  "  is  an  appeal  ofttimes  repeated 
by  housewives  during  the  house-clean- 
ing and  moving  season — simply  be- 
cause its  great  convenience  is  so  very 
apparent  right  at  this  time. 

Bookcases 

eliminate  all  the  trouble  and  incidental 
expense  involved  in  cleaning  and  mov- 
ing the  old  fashioned  case  with  its 
wide  swinging  doors  that  are  always 
liable  to  do  damage  or  get  damaged. 
In  case  of  fire  this  advantage  of  porta- 
bility is  even  more  pronounced  as  the 
vmits  (with  books  intact)  can  be  quick- 
ly removed  from  the  danger  zone. 

You  can  buy  one  or  more  SloW^v^rnUfcc 

sections  for  the  books  you  now  have 
and  be  assured  that  exact  duplicates 
are  always  obtainable. 

9U)l>«^Wcrnickt  Bookcases  are  sold  by 
1500  authorized  agents — usually  the 
leading  furniture  store  in  each  city. 
Where  not  represented  the  9lol>< Wernicke 
Bookcase  of  your  selection  will  be 
shipped  on  approval,  freight  paid. 

The  Blue  Book  of  Fiction 

contains  lists  of  the  best  novels  by  the 

world's  greatest  writers  that  are  obtainable  in 
Kiiglish  text  and  vyill  enable  you  to  become 
familiar  with  the  chief  works  of  the  bestforeiprn 
and  domestic  authors.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
-Address  Department  V, 

dh«  9!obc^V^rt>ick«Co.,  Cincinnati 

Branch  Stores  : 
New  York-  -  -  -  380-382  liroadway 
Philadelphia  -  -  -  1012-1014  Chestnut  St. 
Washington  -  -  1218-1220  F  .St.,  N.W. 
Chicago  -  -  -  231-235  So.Wabash  Ave. 
Hoston  ...  -  91-93  Federal  .St. 
Cincinnati       -        -  128-130  Fourth  Ave.,  K. 


i9^^-5>^?g^^ja^^t<ifssg^;^sg 


Don't  Start  Poultry.  Keeping 

till  yon  have  read  the  Six  Free  Chapters  written  by 
KobRrt  Kssex  after  a  Quarter  Century's  Experience 
In  the  business.  They  tell  Jltiw  to  Jilakr,  Monfy  With. 
PrnillT-ii;  How  to  Jiuild  Low-Cont  Poultry  j/ouses. 
They  tell  Fanciers,  and  Women,  and  Farmers  how  to 
START  RIG UT,  and  also  tell  all  about  Amerioa's 
Lariiest  Lino  of  Incubators  and  Brooders.  The  book 
Is  FHEE.  Write  today.  Address, 
ROBERT  ESSEX  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
153     Benrv  St^  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


ONE  DAY  OLD  CHICKS   15c  EACH 

Avoid   trouble*  with  spttinc  honH  iinfl    inouhatorfi.     No 
loHs  from  uuhatchod  t«i.'s.  Ju..t  wend  1.5c. 
^  -V  each  ftir  White  LenhornH  from  the  fa- 

mous Idle  llonr  Stork  Farm,  l.pxinifton,  Ky. 
Shipped  any  dintance  by  (-xpreHa.  (iiiar- 
anlred  to  rrarh  yon  In  prrtert  condition. 
Also  one  day  oklKf  llerHtrahs  matins  of 
Cr.NBtal  White  OrpiiiKtons,  SI. 00  each. 
Bemlt  money  and  orders  to 

H.  L.  McLEAN.  Manarer.    Hotel  Del  Prado,  Chica«o,  III. 


wheel  had  become  useless.  Frantically  I 
tugged  at  the  levers  of  the  front  control 
and  tried  to  steer  -with  that.  But  it  was  no 
use.  I  felt  myself  reeling  and  plunging 
lielplessly — a  wild  jamboree  througli  the 
air.  Then  I  heard  an  awful  tearing  and 
splintering  all  around  me  and  the  machine 
crumpled  up  like  a  thing  of  parchment. 
I  saw  the  earth,  dark  and  jagged,  come 
hurtling  up  at  me — became  nauseated — 
knew  nothing. 

In  the  hospital  they  told  me  that  I  had 
fallen  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  that 
they  found  me  with  the  broken  radiator 
across  my  back.  I  was  badly  scalded  by 
boiling  oil,  and  some  of  the  flesh  of  my  legs 
peeled  off  when  they  took  off  my  clothes. 

But  that  was  only  one  thrilling  moment. 
I  recall  a  day  at  Seattle  when,  with  the 
promoters  demanding  fancy  tricks  to 
please  the  crowd,  I  flew  over  Lake  Wash- 
ington. The  stunt  that  drew  the  applause 
was  to  swoop  down  to  the  water  until  the 
little  rubber  wheels  of  my  machine  just 
skimmed  it  and  sent  jets  of  silvery  spray 
spurting  from  either  side.  I  believe  I 
was  enjoying  this  as  much  as  the  crowds 
until  a  part  gave  and  the  machine  flopped, 
diving  into  the  water.  I  was  caught  in 
the  wreckage  and,  to  make  my  position 
more  dangerous,  a  hlige  splinter  jammed 
through  the  thick  of  my  thigh.  I  knew  I 
was  a  goner  unless  I  freed  myself  from 
the  tangle  of  wood  and  wire,  and  so,  gath- 
ering my  strength,  I  plunged  clear  of  it 
into  the  water.  I  began  to  swim  ashore, 
but,  becoming  unconscious  from  the  wound 
and  the  shock  of  it  all,  went  down.  For- 
tunately a  man  who  had  put  out  in  a  row- 
boat  to  rescue  me  picked  me  up  in  time. 

I  could  go  on  telling  you  of  experience 
after  experience,  and  I  don't  know  where 
I'd  stop.  There  is  one  incident,  how- 
ever, that  ought  to  go  in.  It  happened 
at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and,  altho  not  in- 
jured in  any  way,  every  time  I  think  of 
it  I  shudder  involuntarily.  I  had  begun 
an  exhibition  and  was  flying  at  about  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground  when  my 
oil-tank  sprang  a  leak  and  burst  into 
flames.  Luckily  I  was  flying  into  the 
wind  at  the  time,  and  the  flames  were 
driven  back  from  my  head.  They  caught 
on  the  planes,  however,  and  with  the 
machine  ablaze  I  made  a  sharj)  descent. 
My  mechanicians  quickly  put  out  the 
blaze  by  throwing  dirt  and  blankets  over  it. 
If  the  wind  had  been  blowing  the  other  way. 
however,  when  that  oil-tank  exploded,  the 
flames  would  have  swept  over  me,  and 
they'd  have  thrown  something  over  Charlie 
Hamilton  where  they  found  him  on  the 
ground. 


ONE   WOMAN'S   WORK 

EQUAL-SUFFRAGE  advocates  will 
find  some  pretty  good  arguments  for 
woman's  ability  in  the  career  of  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Westover  Alden.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  she  was  a  tent-maker  in  Colorado. 
Later  she  became  superintendent  of  a  tent- 
factory,  and  afterward  a  teacher  of  unruly 
boys.  From  that  position  she  came  to  New 
York,  and  since  her  arrival  in  the  metrop- 
olis she  has  been  a  choir  singer,  linguist, 
lecturer  on  geology,  United  States  customs- 
inspector,  interpreter  for  the  Department 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


THC    PUSH  BUTTON   KIND 


Most  Comfortable  Easy  Chair  In  The  World 

"Push  till-  Button"  and  back  of  chair  acl.flist^  Itself— 
illStSllltly — to  any  one  of  twenty  diffeiont  positions. 
ConcealrrI  Newspapei  Basket  provides  handy  place  fur  news- 
papers, periodicals,  books,  sewing  materials,  etc.  Disappear- 
ing Foot  Rest  makes  chair  extremely  comfortable — Slides  out 
of  sight  when  not  in  use.  Over  1,000  styles — Prices  to  suit 
everyone.  Insist  on  f^PttlniST  »  Roynl— It  your  deal- 
er does  not  handle  oui-  line,  tell  lllm  to  write  us.  We'll 
snpplv  him  at  once,  Tlien  you  can  buy  from  him.  See  a 
Royal' toil ;iy. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  THE  BEST  FURNITURE  DEALERS 

ROYAL  CHAIR  CO.         Sturgis,  Mich.,  U.  S.A. 


WIZARD  Brand  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

''  is  wonderfully  effective — economical  and 
convenient — superior  to  bone  or  chemicals 
for  home  fertilizing.    It  makes 

A  Beautiful 
f  ,AWN  and  fiARDEN 


because  it  is  nature's  best  fertil- 
izer in  concentrated  form — Is 
unequalled  for  lawns — flowers— 
vegetables — trees — fruits  —  mead- 
ow and  grain  land. 

di  yl  00  per  large  barrel  freight 
S'^^^^   paid  east  of  Omaiia— cash 
with  order.  Ask  for  quan- 
tity prices  and  interesting  booklet. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

1  6  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

Wizard  Brand  is  sold  by  first-class  seedsmen 
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of  Immigration,  secretary  of  the  Street 
Cleaning  Commissioner,  editorial  writer, 
author  of  numerous  books,  magazine- 
writer,  and  head  of  the  International  Sun- 
shine Society.  The  story  is  briefly  told  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  says: 

As  a  detail  of  the  work  with  the  Street 
Cleaning  Commissioner,  she  often  man- 
aged 2,000  laborers  a  day,  and  it  was  while 
serving  in  her  capacity  as  secretary  to  the 
Commissioner  that  once,  when  the  cap- 
tain of  tugs  and  scows  was  ill  for  a  week, 
she  did  his  work  in  addition  to  her  own. 
Back  in  1890  she  was  known  as  "the  poor 
man's  friend,"  because  of  her  interest  in 
the  street-cleaners,  to  whom  she  could 
speak  in  their  own  language,  whatever  it 
chanced  to  be. 

From  government  positions  she  turned 
to  literature,  and  wrote  editorials  on  the 
silver  question  for  a  weekly,  also  a  series  of 
scientific  articles.  She  wrote  books,  too, 
and  by  and  by  went  into  journalism.  For 
several  years  she  was  editor  of  the  woman's 
department  of  the  dead-and-gone  New 
York  Recorder,  and  she  has  served  other 
dailies.  Her  full  name  is  Cynthia  West- 
over  AJden,  and  she  is  not  only  one  of  the 
oldest  newspaper  women  in  the  city,  but 
one  of  the  few  who  has  received  the  degree 
of  M.A. 

It  was  in  a  Western  mining-camp  that 
she  got  much  of  her  equipment  for  her 
numerous  undertakings,  for  there  in  her 
girlhood  she  learned  to  rely  on  herself. 
She  learned  to  ride  like  an  Indian  and  to 
shoot  a  rifle  and  a  bow  and  arrow,  as  well 
as  to  handle  a  lasso  like  a  cowboy.  Of 
Mrs.  Alden's  work  in  behalf  of  blind  babies, 
to  turn  from  one  extreme  to  another,  The 
Evening  Post  says: 

In  1896  Mrs.  Alden  founded  the  Interna- 
tional Sunshine  Society,  the  fee  for  which 
is  one  act  each  year  that  will  do  somebody 
besides  yourself  a  little  good.  The  society 
.  has  established  the  International  Sunshine 
Sanitarium  at  Bensonhurst-by-the-Sea, 
Brooklyn,  accommodating  fifty  guests,  and 
valued  at  $100,000.  There""  are  Society 
branches  in  about  every  State  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  affiliations  abroad.  Besides  the 
Brooklyn  establishment  there  are  various 
Sunshine  "rests"  and  "lodges"  in  other 
localities.  One  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers answer  to  the  roll-call. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  "the  work" 
became  definitely  associated  with  blind 
babies  that  Mrs.  Alden  found  out  what  she 
really  could  do.  Then  it  was  apparent  that 
Jier  divergent  activities  had  not  been  unre- 
lated >)its  of  living  and  making  a  living, 
but  all  parts  of  a  woman's  effort  to  get 
through  to  that  layer  of  unused  capacity 
that  psychologists  have  liked  to  plagiu!  a 
lazy  world  about  just  when  it  was  thinking 
that  it  was  doing  its  best  and  that  its  best 
was  plenty  good  enough. 

Her  reason  for  getting  inten^sted  in  blind 
(children  seems  to  hnvv  been  because  the 
work  with  the  blind  is  hard  work,  and  no- 
body else  was  especially  interest(>(l  in  it — 
at  least,  ahmg  the  line  that  she  followc'd 
from  th(;  day  a  blind  baby  was  carricnl  into 
her  office  and  the  responsibility  of  finding  a 
home  for  it  was  thrust  upon  her.  Finding 
a   home   for   it   developed   into   a   serious 
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Saves  "fussing 
with  the  fire" 


"When  we  are  gaining  our  free- 
dom from  the  reign  of  blustering, 
capricious  old  King  Winter  to  en- 
joy the  smiles  and  frowns  of 
coquette  Spring,  our  homes  and 
other  buildings  must  be  warm 
enough — but  not  too  w^arm.  In 
your  bedroom,  or  any  room,  the 

sYL#HON  Regitherm 

can  be  set  to  keep  all  rooms  warmed  by 
steam  or  hot  water  just  comfortable — 
say  60°  all  night,  70°  all  day;  or,  as  you 
like  it.  You  set  an  indicator  hand  on 
the  REGITHERM  at  just  the  degree  of 
warmth  you  want  all  over  the  house. 
Then  the  Sylphon  brass  bellows  inside 
the  regulator  box  expands  and  contracts 
automatically  —  imparts  motion  by  a 
chain  to  the  draft  and  check  dampers 
of  the  boiler  or  furnace.  Results:  no 
cold  rooms,  nor  over-heating  on  windy 
days — no  waste  of  fueL  There  is  no 
clock-work,  no  electricity,  nor  anything 
about  the  REGITHERM  to  wear  out. 

The  REXjITHERM  is  also  valuable  for  stores, 
dry  kilns,  Turkish  baths,  etc.,  and  it  controls 
steam  or  water  heating:  valves  in  factories 
where  paintinK,  gluing  or  drying  work 
demand  uniform  temperature  day  and  night. 
You  should  have  "New  Heating  Aids"  book- 
let (free)  which  tells  about  the  REGITHERM, 
Sylphon  Packless  Radiator  Valves,  Norwall 
Air  Valves  for  increasing  heating  results  and 
cutting  off  coal  wastes  and  caretaking. 
Shall  we  mail  it? 
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proposition.  The  city  did  not  recognize  a 
blind  baby  as  a  possibility.  According  to 
the  city's  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
pendent blind,  they  had  to  be  born  eight 
years  old.  After  that  age  they  could  enter 
the  city's  school.  Under  that  age  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  provision  made  for 
them,  unless  dumping  them  in  with  the 
idiots  and  feeble-minded  children  on  Ran- 
dall's Island  could  be  called  a  vestige. 

Airs.  Alden  borroAved  six  blind  babies 
from  Randall's  Island  and  experimented 
with  them  for  a  season.  When  the  children 
were  recalled  to  the  island,  she  went  to  the 
Mayor  and  told  him  that  she  had  six  blind 
babies  outside  and  she  was  going  to  hit 
them  in  the  head  with  something  heavy 
and  drop  them  over  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Would  he  stand  by  her?  At  least  he  was 
startled  into  listening,  and,  having  listened, 
he  promised  help  in  bringing  about  some 
provision  for  dependent  blind  babies.  But 
a  blind  baby  was  a  new  idea  in  official 
circles — one  city  officer  maintained  that  he 
had  never  seen  one  and  never  heard  of  one, 
and  was  told  in  return  that  he  never  would 
either  if  he  sat  there  at  his  desk  instead  of 
getting  up  and  looking  about.  It  took  time 
to  get  action.  However,  after  four  years 
a  bill  was  passed  and  signed,  appropriating 
funds  for  the  care  of  dependent  blind 
babies. 


A    CHILD'S    INTERVIEW    WITH 
DICKENS 

T  N  all  the  flood  of  Dickens  material  that 
-*-  is  regaling  us  in  this  centenary  year, 
little  if  anything  has  been  said  that 
equals  for  genuine  human  interest  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin's  account  in  The  Outlook 
of  a  railway  journey  that  she  took  with 
the  famous  writer  when  he  was  on  a  read- 
ing-tour through  the  States.  She  was  a 
small  child  then,  of  course,  and  she  and 
her  mother  were  on  their  way  from  their 
home  in  the  village  of  Hollis,  Maine,  to 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  Dickens  was 
on  his  way  from  Portland  to  Boston.  She 
had  read  every  story  that  Dickens  had 
published  up  to  that  time,  and  in  her 
childish  imagination  she  had  pictured  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived. 
The  train  stopt  for  two  or  three  minutes 
at  North  Berwick,  Maine,  and  she  joined 
several  older  persons  who  were  gazing 
through  the  ear  windows,  and  then  and 
there  began  what  was  to  be  a  real  ad- 
venture for  her.      She  tells  us: 

There  on  the  platform  stood  the 
Adored  One.  His  hands  were  plunged 
deep  in  his  pockets  (a  favorite  posture), 
but  presently  one  was  removed  to  wavt; 
away  laughingly  a  piece  of  the  famous 
Berwick  sponge-cake  offered  him  by  Mr. 
Osgood,  of  Boston,  his  traveling  com- 
panion and  friend. 

I  knew  him  at  once:  the  smiling,  genial, 
mobile  face,  rather  highly  colored,  the 
brilliant  eyes,  the  watch-chain,  the  red 
carnation  in  the  buttonhole,  and  the  ex- 
pressive hands,  much  given  to  gesture.  It 
was  only  a  momentary  view,  for  the  train 
started,  and  Dickens  vanished,  to  resume 
his  place  in  the  car  next  to  ours,  where  he 
had  been,  had  I  known  it,  ever  since  w(^ 
left  Portland. 


Do  Not  Mar  Good  Looks 

They  have  the  appearance  of  single- 
vision  lenses,  yet  combine  two  distinct 
focal  points,  one  for  distance  and  one  for 
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Running  Water  in  Your  Country  Home 

Install  a  Niaf^ara  Hydraulic  Ram  in  y.iii-  countiy 
honic  and  yuti  can  have  running  watm-  in  any  room, 
or  stable,  barn,  g^arane,  etc.,  and  it  doesnot  Cost 
one  cent  to  operate. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

runs  by  sflf  water  pressure  from  any  near- 
by si>rin[;  or  ilowiii'.'^  stream.  Never  needs 
attention,  f^an't  i;vt  out  of  order.  Its  cost 
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Automatic  Vacuum    Cleaner 

with  an  entirely  New  Principle 

A  thorough  Vacuum  Cleaner  getting  every  par- 
ticle of  dust  from  the  body  of  the  carpet  and  even 
from  beneath  the  carpet  —  may  be  easily  handled 
by  a  child  —  used  like  a  carpet  sweeper  yet  a  most 
efficient  Vacuum  Cleaner.  The  NuPlan  is  equip- 
ped with  our  indestructible  diaphragm  pumps  (not 
a  bellows)  which  have  made  the 
"Automatic"  Vacuum  Cleaner  fa- 
mous the  world  over  for  years.  This 
exclusive  diaphragm  pumping  de- 
vice insures  greater  suction  and  m  uch 
longer  life  than  any  other  type. 
Don't  take  up  your  carpets  and 
rugs — clean  them  on  the  floor  with 
the  NuPlan.  Send  for  full  infor- 
mation, or  belter  still  send 
$15.00  for  sample. 
Money  promptly  re- 
funded if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory 
We  pay  all 
freight  charges. 
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When  my  mother  was  again   occupied 
with  her   book,  I   slipt  away  and  entered 
the  next  car.     I  took  a  humble,  unoccupied 
seat   near   the   end,    close   by   the   much- 
patronized  tank  of  (unsterilized)  drinking- 
water  and  tlie  train-boy's  basket  of  pop- 
corn balls  and  molasses  candy,  and  gazed 
steadily    at    the    famous    man,    who    was 
chatting  busily  with  Mr.   Osgood.     I   re- 
membered gratefully  that  my  mother  had 
taken  the  old  ribbons  off  my  gray  velvet 
hat  and  tied  me  down  with  blue  under  the 
chin,    and    I    thought,    if    Dickens    should 
happen  to  rest  his  eye  upon  me,  that  he 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the 
effect  of  the  blue  ribbon  that  went  under 
my  collar  and  held  a  very  small  squirrel 
muff   in   place.     Unfortunately,    however, 
his  eye  never  did  meet  mine;    but  some 
family  friends  espied  me,  and  sent  me  to 
ask  my  mother  to  come  in  and  sit  with 
them.     I  brought  her  back,  and  fortunate- 
ly there  was  not  room  enough  for  me  with 
the  party,  so  I  gladly  resumed  my  modest 
seat  by  the  pop-corn  boy,  where  I  could 
watch  Dickens  quite  unnoticed.     Half  an 
hour  passed,  perhaps,  and  one  gentleman 
after  another  came  from  here  or  there  to 
exchange  a  word  of  greeting  with  him,  so 
that   he   was  never  for  a  moment  alone, 
thereby  inciting  in  my  breast  my  first,  and 
about  my  last,  knowledge  of  the  passion  of 
jealousy.      Suddenly,    however,    Mr.    Os- 
good arose,   and,   with  an  apology,   went 
into  the  smoking-car.     I  never  knew  how 
it  happened;  I  had  no  plan,  no  preparation, 
no  intention,  no  provocation;   but  invisible 
ropes  pulled  me  out  of  my  seat,  and,  speed- 
ing up  the  aisle,  I  planted  myself  squarely 
down,   an  unbidden  guest  in  the  seat   of 
honor.      1   had  a   moment  to  recover  my 
equanimity,  for  Dickens  was  looking   out 
of  the  window,  but  turned  in  a  moment 
and  said,  with  justifiable  surprize:    "  God 
bless  my  soul,  where  did  you  come  from?  " 

She  replied  that  she  lived  in  HoUis  and 
was  going  to  Charlestown  to  visit  her  uncle 
and  his  family,  and  that  she  was  very 
sorry  she  had  to  miss  his  lecture  the  night 
before.  Incidentally  she  told  him  of  some 
one  who  had  been  there  but,  unfortunately, 
had  not  read  all  his  stories.  Here  is  her 
account  of  what  followed  : 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  !  "  he  said.  "  You 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have  read 
them  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  I  replied.  "  Every 
one  of  them  but  the  two  that  we  are  going 
to  buy  in  Boston,  and  some  of  them  six 
times."'' 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  "  he  ejaculated  again. 
"  Those  long,  thick  books,  and  you  such  a 
slip  of  a  thing  !  " 

"  Of  course,"  I  explained,  conscientious- 
ly, "  I  do  skip  .some  of  the  verj'  dull  parts 
oneo  in  a  while;  not  the  short  dull  parts, 
but  the  long  ones." 

He  lauglied  heartily.  "  Now,  that  is 
something  that  I  hear  very  little  about,"  he 
said.  "  1  distinctly  want  to  learn  more 
about  those  very  dull  parts,"  and,  whether 
to  amuse  himself  or  to  amuse  me,  I  do  not 
know,  he  took  out  a  note-book  and  pen(^il 
from  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  give  me 
an  exhausting  and  exhaustive*  examination 
on  this  sul)ject  -the  books  in  which  the 
dull  parts  predominated,  and  the  charac- 
ters and  subjects  which  i)rincipally  pro- 
duced them.  1I(^  chuckled  so  constanlly 
(luring  this  operation   that    I  could   hardly 
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A  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  like  a  Watch— 
the  Works  Are  Most  Important 

Buy  your  Vacuum  Gleaner  as  you  would  buy  a  watch  —  look  for 
the  *Vorks."  It  isn  t  the  appearance  of  your  Vacuum  Gleaner 
that  counts — it's  what  is  inside.  Vacuum  cleaning  is  a  misnomer  if  there  is 
not  a  powerful  vacuum  suction.  Ana  the  power  of  the  suction  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  "works    — the  mechanical  parts  that  create  the  s^^r^on. 

The  Silent  Running 


-2- s-3 

JSteml  Uarnum  fikmter  ] 


The  Federal  is  more  than  a  pow- 
erful cleanser — it  is  a  quiet,  silent  running 
vacuum  cleaner.  That  s  another  advantage 
that  the  Rotary  Pump  gives  the  FEDERAL, 
it  has  few  and  simple  working  parts — no 
valves  to  work  loose — no  gears  to  rattle — no 
piston  to  pound  up  and  down. 

And  because  it  operates  so  smoothly  and 
silently,  it  is  more  durable  than  others — it 
can  t  shake  or  pound  itself  to  pieces  like 
others.  The  electric  motor  and  the  power- 
ful Rotary  Pump  both  revolve  steadily, 
without  jar  or  jerk,   doing  their  work  silently. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Department 


If  Federal  Sign  System  (Electric) 
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p^    593  Home  Insurance  Building,  Chicago,  111 


better  and  more  quickly  than  any  old-time 
broom  or  carpet-beater  ever  could. 

This  is  only  a  small  part  oi  the  , 

FEDERAL  story.  Now  really  aren't   >» 
you  interested?    Let  us  give  you  all  ^ /    L.  D. 
the  facts.     Just  send  the  coupon    <V  /    "P''"    '^ 
today  for  our  complete  descrip-  ^/    Federal 
live  Booklet,   "The  Purity  of    ^/ Sign  System 
Home'    — our    offer    of    10      ~/        (Electric) 
days'  trial  in  your  home—    S/  593  Home  Ins.  Bid?, 
our  monthly    payment  plan—    m^   /  pi-  111 

our  broad  guarantee.  .       /  5  »      • 

ia«  «.._«  »«  .«»^  iu-      •»  /    Kindl.v   send  me  your 

Be  Sure  to   send   the     c*/ illustrated  l.ooklefTAe 

coupon  right    away.    ^/  Pu.rU,j  of  Home,  "and  f  iir- 

/thor  pariiculars    concern- 

<>/in({  the  FEDERAL.  It  isunder- 

■C  /ptood  that  this  places  me  iin- 

O  /  der  no  obligation  whatsoever. 

w  /  Name. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

.Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Oel '  •  linpnived,"  no  lacks  required. 

Wood   Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


TYPEWRITERS  Snii^K 


Save  $25  to  $50  ■V.ZTl'^u-'-'^"'" 


Our 
Typ-  « liters  aio 
jierfri't  in  quality.  con<Ution  and  looks.  Durablo  and  loliahlo 
in  Construction  and  servircable  in  ovrry  way.  Buy  fr«>m  tho 
l.ir;(,st  factory  in  tho  world  with  branch  stores  in  h'adJn-;  cities. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  ntrninst  defect  in  workmanship 
and  iiiatfiial.  Write  for  catalogue  and  address  of  nearest 
hran.h  orth'c. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co. 
346  Broadway,  New  York 


and     iiiateiial 
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COTTAGE 


JA 
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?f-.',»_^^,_J*      _JW  rrin-  mchidrM  all  IninbiT    cut    to    lit.  h  irdwurr.  k-la-.^.  .I..,.rs. 
((*j>)7=r:::^-r~<-r;r^=— ^_r-    «tn.lnwH   Khink'l.-s.  paint,  nails,  dr.   N..skUK-.l  labi.r  riuiinrcd. 
"'  .y^f,,       ....     <)"»  hundred  ili'^iKHH.     I'ri.is    from    Sli5  up.     Quick  Hliipiuciil. 

tiuaraut.i  doi.l  Hoiwl  Ixliind  every  snle.     Save  iiearl.v  h  .If  on  usual  cost      InvestiKate 
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Chairs  of  Dignity  for 
Banks  and  Offices 

In  leading  banks  and  in  the  offices  and 
directors'  rooms  of  large  corporations ;  in  the 
leading  hotels,  clubs,  libraries  and  court 
rooms,  all  over  this  country,  you  will  find 
chairs  made  by  the  Milwaukee  Chair  Company. 
These  chairs  are  preferred  because  of  their 
many  points  of  superiority.  Chief  among  their 
features  is  the  measure  of  comfort  enjoyed  by 
the  user. 

Every  chair  is  gnaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
an<i  bears  (111 r  marli  of  quality,  here  reproduced: 


AfiucCLjuiir*; 


IILWAUKEE  CHAIR  CO.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Milwaukee  Fine  Chairs  are  distinguished  from 
others  by  reason  of  their  artistic  appearance, 
beautiful  finish,  and  the  integrity  of  their 
construction. 

They  are  made  in  beautifully  grained,  thoroughly  sea- 
soned woods  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  cabinet-making 
is  that  of  well-paid  skilled  workmen. 

Milwaukee  Fine  f'hairs  are  made  in  over  150  patterns  to 
please  all  tastcs,and  to  harmonize  with  the  designs  of  desks. 

Wc  invitp  inquiries  from  those   interested  in  chairs  for  the  Cafe. 
club.  Hotel,  Bank,  Court  House.  Library  or  other  Public  Buildings. 

Please  write  for  our  Book  "  A.5."  It  will  assist  you 
in  selecting  correct  designs  in  chairs  which  are  alwaxs 
comfortable  for  office  workers   of   any   size    or    aije. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAIR  C0./"/|«;'>^'' 

910  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  (0) 

The  only  exclusive  Makers  of  Fine  Office  Chairs 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
al)out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to   life   and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

Ullualratedi 
by  William   H.    Wallittg,   A.M..  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume ; 

KnowI.rd;:c  a  Young  Man  EhouM  Have. 

Knowl'^lKO  a  Young  Huabaiid  Should  Have. 

Know]p'l;ro  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowl.'lje  a  F.-ither  Should  Iinp»rtto  His  Son. 

Ucdical  Knowledge  a  Husband  hhould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Y'ouns  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  M"thr,r  Should  Havcy. 
Knowledzo  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daagbt«r. 
Medical  Knowl.-dgc  a  Wife  Sli'.uld  Have. 

k\\  in  onft  TOlame.     Illastrated.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Writ«  for   "  Other  People's  Opinions  '*  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.   Co..  777  Perry  Bldg.,   Phila..  Pa. 


help  believing  myself  extraordinarily 
agreeable;  so  I  continued  dealing  these 
infant  blows  under  the  delusion  that  I  was 
flinging  him  bouquets. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  my  hands 
was  in  his  and  his  arm  around  my  waist, 
while  we  talked  of  many  things.  They  say, 
I  believe,  that  his  hands  were  "  undistin- 
guished "  in  shape,  and  that  he  wore  too 
many  rings.  Well,  those  criticisms  must 
come  from  persons  who  never  felt  the 
warmth  of  his  hand-clasp.  I  am  glad  that 
Pullman  chair-cars  had  not  come  into  fash- 
ion, else  I  shotild  never  have  experienced 
the  delirious  joy  of  snuggling  up  to  Genius, 
and  of  being  distinctly  encouraged  in  the 
attitude.  I  wish  I  could  recall  still  more 
of  his  conversation,  but  I  was  too  happy, 
too  exhilarated,  and  too  inexperienced  to 
take  conscious  notes  of  the  interview.  I 
remember  feeling  that  I  had  never  known 
anybody  so  well  and  so  intimately,  and 
that  I  talked  with  him  as  one  talks  under 
cover  of  darkness  or  before  the  flickering 
light  of  a  fire.  It  seems  to  me  as  I  look 
back  now,  and  remember  how  the  little 
soul  of  me  came  out  and  sat  in  the  stin- 
shine  of  his  presence,  that  I  must  have 
had  some  premonition  that  the  child  who 
Yvould  come  to  be  one  of  the  least  of  writers 
was  then  talking  with  one  of  the  greatest; 
talking,  too,  of  the  author's  profession  and 
high  calling.  All  the  little  details  of  the 
meeting  stand  out  as  clearly  as  tho  it 
had  happened  yesterday.  I  can  see  everj''  j 
article  of  his  clothing  and  of  my  own,  the. 
other  passengers  in  the  car,  the  landscape 
through  the  wandow,  and,  above  all,  the 
face  of  Dickens,  deeply  lined,  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  an  amused,  waggish  smile 
that  curled  the  corners  of  his  mouth  under 
his  grizzled  mustache.  A  part  of  our 
conversation  was  given  to  a  Boston  news- 
paper next  day  by  the  author  himself,  or 
by  Mr.  Osgood,  and  a  little  more  was 
added  a  few  years  after  by  an  old  lady  who 
sat  in  the  next  seat  to  us.  (The  pronoun 
'.'  us  "  seems  ridiculously  intimate,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  I  used  it  quite  unabashed 
at  that  date.)  ., 
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The  laces  with 
the  shape 

Made  narrow  in  the  center 
to  slide  freely  tlirough  the 
eyelets;  and  doubly  rein- 
forced to  give  extra  strength. 

But  broad  and  flat  at  the 
ends  to  tie  into  a  neat  bow — 
always. 


Patented  May  7,  1907y 

Oxford  Laces 

All  pure  silk.    Black, 
tan,  and  white  —  men's 
and  women's.    Every  pair 
in  a  sealed  box  and 

guaranteed  3  months 

25  cents  per  pair  at  .ill  shoe, 
dry-goods,  and  men's  lurnish- 
ingstores.  If  your  dealercan't 

supply  you,  we  will.     Write 

anyway  ior  booklet, 

Nufaghond   Shoe 
Lace  Co. 

Dept.  E, 
Reading,  Pa. 


BAGGING  A  POLAR  BEAR 

T^HE  capture  of  "  Silver  King,"  a  huge 
■•■  polar  bear  now  at  the  Bronx  Zoo- 
logical Park  in  New  York  City,  was  a 
thrilling  experience  in  big-game  hunting. 
He  was  found  and  caged  among  the  great 
ice-pans  in  the  bay  off  EUesmere  Land  in 
the  far  North.  His  captor,  Paul  J. 
Rainey,  of  New  York,  who  has  hunted 
big  game  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
\\Tites  of  the  incident  in  The  Zoological 
Society  Bulletin,  published  by  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society.    Here  is  his  story: 

We  lowered  the  launch  and  started  after 
him.  We  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  close  to  him,  for  he  gained  on  us 
rapidly  whenever  he  crossed  over  a  pan — 
which  of  course  we  were  compelled  to  go 
round.  Finally,  however,  we  succeeded  in 
cutting  him  off  by  running  between  him 
and  the  pan  for  which  he  was  making. 
When  the  bear  saw  that  he  was  cut  off,  he 
dived,  came  up  directly  alongside,  and 
smashed  the  boat  a  terrible  blow. 

We  had  to  punch  him  away  with  the 
boat-hook.    Finally  we  succeeded  in  roping 


GET, 


IfYoar  Feet  Hurt,  "yo? arc 

_  troubled  i 

"witli  ct-rus,  Imuions,  calU^iises  of  tho  sole, 

distortions  of  the  feet,  or  fallen  arch,  read 

Foot  Oonifort.  by  Geo.  A. Werner;  a  valuable 

treatise  by  the  German  Pedic  Surgeon  ex^ 

plaining  in  clear  language  how  to  end  _' 

all  foot  troubles,  10  cents  postpaid.     ^H 

^ondforitnow.  ThePedlenro^        ^ 

k€o.  Uept.  A,Buffalo,^  .Y. 


Learn  to  ^^Ask  the  Standard  Dictionary^  Its 
answers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory  and 
authoritative. 


EsteWmoK 


ij) 


01 


2.50  styles      I 


For  business, 
the  home,  schools 
— every  purpose. 

Backed  by 

a  half-century's 

reputation. 

At  all  stationers. 

'  The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
95  John  St.,  New  York. 

Works:  Camden,  N.  J. 
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him,  and  I  took  good  care  to  leave  the  rope 
slack  until  he  had  put  his  fore  legs  through 
it,  when  I  took  a  turn  with  our  end  of  the 
rope  round  a  cleat  just  as  the  bear  was 
climbing  out  on  the  ice.  In  the  excite- 
ment, we  neglected  to  reverse  the  engine, 
and  when  he  went  out  on  the  ice  he  very 
nearly  took  the  launch  with  him.  To  have 
a  nine-hundred  or  one-thousand  pound  bear 
fastened  to  your  launch  and  dragging  it 
out  on  the  ice,  while  it  is  under  a  full 
head  of  steam,  is  not  a  very  pleasant  posi- 
tion to  be  in. 

However,  we  succeeded  in  slacking  away 
the  rope,  got  the  engine  going  astern,  and 
gradually  started  to  drag  the  bear  again 
into  the  water.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight 
to  see  this  enormous  brute  rear  on  his  hind 
legs,  bite  at  the  rope,  and  jump  up  and 
down;  but  the  good  old  motor  in  the 
launch  did  not  go  back  on  us,  and  we 
steadily  and  surely  dragged  him  toward  the 
edge.  Finally,  seeing  that  the  inevitable 
was  coming,  he  plunged  into  the  water 
and  started  for  the  launch 

We  towed  him  to  the  ship,  swung  out 
the  crane,  fastened  the  hook  onto  the  rope, 
and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Mr.  Greene, 
the  mate,  had  hoisted  him  high  into  the 
air  and  swung  him  over  the  ship's  deck. 
This  caused  a  wild  stampede  among  the 
Eskimos,  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  strength  and  power  of  a  full-grown 
male  polar  bear.  Willing  hands  were  at 
the  swinging-tackle  of  the  derrick,  how- 
ever, and  in  another  moment  we  had  the 
roaring,  raging  monster  over  the  hatch  of 
number  one  hold.  As  soon  as  he  had  been 
gently  lowered  down,  all  hands  made  a 
wild  rush  for  the  hatch  to  have  a  look  at 
our  pet. 

We  found  him  surprizingly  cool,  merely 
sitting  on  his  haunches,  growling,  and 
making  the  champing  noise  peculiar  to 
bears  when  angry. 

Then  the  question  arose,  How  shall  we 
get  him  into  the  cage? 

After  starving  him  for  four  or  five  days, 
we  placed  a  fine,  juicy  piece  of  walrus  meat 
and  a  tub  of  fresh  water  inside  the  cage, 
and  lov/ered  it  down  to  the  bear.  He 
started  directly  in,  but  the  sailor  who  was 
working  the  trap-door  let  it  drop  too  soon, 
and  the  bear  held  it  up  with  his  back  while 
he  backed  out. 

I.  This  episode  seemed  to  make  the  bear 
very  angry,  for  he  jumped  upon  the  top  of 
the  cage,  and  found  that  he  could  just  put 
his  head  and  fore  paws  over  the  edge  of  the 
hatch  and  on  the  deck. 

Again  there  was  a  wild  stampede  of 
Eskimos,  sailors,  and  dogs,  for  it  looked  as 
if  he  surely  would  be  on  the  deck  in  an 
instant.  In  the  excitement,  Michael,  the 
wheelman,  left  the  wheel,  and  for  a  moment 
everything  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
panic. 

At  this  point  one  of  the  .sailors  did  a  very 
brave  thing.  He  -ran  up  and  struck  the 
bear  heavily  over  the  head  with  a  deck 
mop,  whereupon,  with  a  savage  growl,  the 
animal  went  back  into  the  hold. 

Immediately  we  hoisted  the  cage  out, 
and  wait(>d  another  twenty-four  hours, 
when  it  was  again  lower(>d  with  a  good 
supply  of  walrus  meat  and  fresh  water,  as 
before.  This  was  quite  enough  for  "  Silver 
King  "  (as  we  had  named  him);  and  in  he 
went.  We  did  not  take  time  to  untie  the 
rope  that  h((ld  the  trap-door;  we  cut  it, 
and  the  door  fell  into  jjiace.  Our  bear 
was  in  his  cage. 


I  Run  Off 
100  Copies  in  60  Seconds 

Sketches,  Letters  or  Cards,  Handwritten  or  Typewritten 

Economy,  Simplicity  and  Speed  are  the  secrets  of  my  prosperity. 
Saving  time  is  my  hobby,  I'm  doing  it  for  over  40,000  business  men,  sales 
managers  and  others  in  practically  every  field.  You  slip  in  the  blank  and 
turn  the  crank,  I  sHp  out  the  finished  product.  Cards,  records,  sketches, 
letters — anything  devised  by  pen,  pencil  or  typewriter — in  they  go — out 
they  come,    60   to    100    a  minute,  neatly  printed    as    you    want  them. 


For 
Saperintendents 
School  Principals 
Lodge  Secretaries 
Manufacturers 
Retail  Merchants 


5^^  ROTARY 
NEOSTYLE 


For 
Campaign  Mansgers 
Sales  Managers 
Insurance  Companies 
Business  Men  in 
Over  2,000  Fields 


Tliougrli  not  tlie  only  machine  of  my  kind, 
I  was  the  lirst,  and  I  am  the  first.  I  am  most 
competent,  most  economical,  most  reliable. 
15  years  of  hard  knocks  in  field  and  factory 
have  taken  me  out  of  the  novice  class  and 
set  me  down  as  a  professional — a  product  as 
nearly  perfect  as  human  brains  and  in- 
telligence can  make  me. 

Instead  of  putting  out  problematical  ma- 
chines and  basing  their  improvements  on 
faults  that  the  public  had  to  pay  for,  my 
makers  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in 
doing  their  own  experimenting. 

A  machine  that  turns  out  duplicates  with 
rapidity,  precision  and  accuracy.  A  machine 
that  is  simple  in  operation  and  construction 
—that  is  devoid  of  all  the  little  faults  that 
time  only  can  correct.  A  machine  that 
renders  a  maximum  service  with  a  minimum 
of  human  attention— that  was  the  dream 
of  my  makers. 

And  that  is  the  kind 
of  service  I  will  give 
you -if  you  will  give 
nie  the  chance. 


100  copies  al  minute  by  motor  or  60  by 
hand— that  is  my  record.  1  run  smoothly, 
easily  and  iloiseUnslti.  And  ink-smudges, 
lack  of  uniformity  and  scores  of  other 
troubles  common  to  tlie  novice  machine, 
are  absent. 

I  save    time,    money    and    trouble.     If  I 
intere.st  you,  tell  my  manufacturers.     Send 
coupon  for  catalog,  prices,  samples,  etc. 
*    *    * 

Rotary  Neostyles  that  were  sold  into 
.service  12  years  ago  are  ;  ill  doing  business. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  pioneer  machine. 

THE  NEOSTYLECOMPANY 

30  Reade  St..  NEW  YORK 
Chicago:  232  W.Randolph  St.   Boston:  HSjCongress  St. 


I  THE  NEQSTYLE  CO.      COUPOnI 

I        Please  .?end  me  samples,  prices,  etc. 

I    My  Name  is . 


GENTSIBIG  PROFITS 


The  only  sti'op- 
per  that  strops 
any  razor  diag- 
onally. 
Gii»ranteed 
(or  Hie. 


Hraii'it's  Patpiitdl  Avitoinatii'  Ra 

ziir  Stroppcr.auloiiiatically  puts  j 

prrfect  edge  o»  any  razor,  old  style  or  safety. 

Bi?  solli^r.      Everyman    wants    one       Write 

(litiek  for  t'Tiiis,  priros  and  territory. 

I).  Ittiiiidt  (Witlt'iy  Co.,  42  Hudson  >t.,  N.  T. 


"DON'T  SHOUT" 


*!  hear  you.     I  van  hear  iu>w  an 
well  aH  anybofly.     "Hiiw?"     Oh. 
KomothiriK       new  — Til  K 
A  MORLEY  I'HONK      I've  a 
ij   pair  in  my  ears  now.  but  the: 
gjf   ar(Mnvi«il)lo.   I  woulii  not  kiio' 
T  had  them  in  niy.ielf,  only  that 
I  hear  all  rinht. 

•TIk-  MORLEY  phone  for  the 


HtitKl  HoM.     Writo  Uir  !>■ 


DEAF 


.  iii;i'i<-  low  tii>ini<l8Hnd  \\U 
PITS  plainly  hrar*!.   InviB 
roiuforlahli'.    WfiKhtlemi   and 
liarnili'BB.    Anyone  ran  adjust 
it  '■     OviT  uno  hundred  thou- 
kh-i  and  teHtininnials . 


THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772.  Perry  BMb.,  Phila. 


"d«Tot«d  to  mmufKit-  ,   >  Outirt  rcaijr to  Install       |    | 

urine  2  ojol«  mnplno    ^-^       ALSO    Jft  TO  3«  HR    Xj%J _ 

^msoiina  enemei.  Guaranteed  by  a  big  respon- 
sible concern.  Write  for  big  catalog— 
tella  and  ahowa  you  all  about  these  high 
grade  motors   and  how   they  are   made. 

(iRAT  MOTOR  CO.,  4S9  U.S.  Motors  Bldp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

iln  each  town  to  ride  and  cvliibit  sample  igiabicy- 

le.      Il'rtU /\'r  .\/'r<  i.ll  c-[fer. 

Finest  Guaranteed   <iD  #/l  «»    tf07 

1912  Models  S*  'V  '*'  ^^t 

\\\\\\  CoAstt-r  IwAkrs  .•\iul  I'urKturc-Proof  tires. 

J910&  1911  IModels     tf  7  «_    tffO 

all  of  best  makes    ..     S*  '    '*»  qt  HG 

WO    Second -Hand    Whool» 

All    makes   and  models.    4*9^       tfO 
Kood  a:<  new SpJIO^tf 

GriNit  l^ACTOKY  CLEARING  SALB 

^'"^Sht/t  on  Approval -ri'fh.i.f  .i 

'criil     urr.iir.     f.ty    /.:r     /•..^■/'j/,     nn  I     .tllow 

10  day's  free  trial. 

riRCS,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels.  I.iinps. 

'sundries,  iLirts  .ind  rrp.iir-;  I   r  lU  Mi.ites  ol  licycles  .tt 
!/  iKUiil  pritrs.    DO    NOT  BUY   until    you  jjet   our 
cat.lIni'M--;  :\n-l  otfer.      ii'rite  fi.'7f. 
nv.xn  t\Al,K  CO.        Uept.  At.lT-J      «  lll<-.%(>0 
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Neckbands 
are 

Pre-shmnk 

If  the  collar  doesn't  set  right, 
it  isn't  the  fault  of  your  ^Jjiefllr 
Shirt :  Emery  neckbands  are 
perfectly  made  and  PRE- 
SHRUNK  — and  come 
through  the  wash  true  to  size. 

'.Sleeves  are  cut  different  lengths:  to  fit  all 
men.    Fabrics  are  tested  for  color  and  wear. 

In   short,   GUARANTEED  fit,  color  and 
wear.    Look  for  S^^pM  when  you  buy  shirts. 

Write  for  The  Etnery  Book  of  Styles.    Let 
7ts  fill  your  order  through  your  dealer. 

DEALERS'  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Relailt-rs  who  want  tt)  boom  tht'ir  shirt  business, 
sign  ami  mail  this  cuuijoii: 

W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 

You  may  (send  your  Dealers'  Special  Offer. 
Name : 

Address 


Dividend  Record  dp  66  Years 


c 


The  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  has  paid  dividends  consec- 
utively for  66  years.  It  is  a  pub- 
lic service  corporation,  serving 
Cincinnati's  growing  popula- 
tion with  heat,  light  and  power 
under   what    is    considered    a 


perpetual  franchise. 

DIVIDEHDS  GUARANTEED 

The  stock  is  listed  and  its  div- 
idends of  5^  are  guaranteed 
by  a  leasing  company,  insur- 
ing stability  of  income.  We  are 
offering  this  stock,  subject  to 
market  change,  at  a  price  that 

NETS  OVER  5V2% 


:3 


C 


We  recommend  this  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally safe  and  conserv- 
ative investment,  offering  a 
liberal  return  with  opportunity 
for  increase  of  principal. 

^£SD  FOR  DIGEST  No.  I 

W.E.  HUTTON&CO. 

MEMBERS  N.  Y  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

MEMBERS  N  Y.  COTTON  EXCHANGE 

MEMBERS  CHICAGO  BOARD  OFTRADE 

MEMBERS  CINCINNATI  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Wall  &  Broad  Sts.  1st  National  Bank  Building 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


THE   SPICE   OF   LIFE 

Long  Waits. — Pride  goes  before  a  fall — 
so  long  before,  in  some  instances,  that 
envious  folk  get  weary  of  waiting  for  the  | 
catastrophe. — Puck. 


Modern  Announcement.  —  "  Wanted: 
A  governess  who  is  a  good  stenographer, 
to  take  down  the  clever  sayings  of  our 
child." — Fliegende  Blaetler. 


Belated. — A  man  named  Shakespeare 
has  been  tried  and  convicted  in  England 
on  a  charge  of  having  stolen  bacon.  Rather 
late  date,  isn't  it? — Satire. 


so 


Different      Now. — "  Why     are     you 

bitter  against  Uncle  Nebuchadnezzar?  " 

"  He   lost   his   money   shortly   after  we 
named  the  baby  for  him." — Pittsburg  Post. 


Irresistible. — "  However  did  you  recon- 
cile Adele  and  Mary?  " 

"  I  gave  them  a  choice  bit  of  gossip  and 
asked  them  not  to  repeat  it  to  each  other." 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Security. — "  Did  you  lend  that  forgetful 
friend  of  ours  the  book  he  asked  for?  " 

"  Yes.  But  I  took  care  to  borrow  his 
umbrella     the     same     day." — Washington 

Star. 


Merely     a     Brother. — Young 
"  Please  show  me  some  ties." 
Clerk — "  A  gentleman's  tie?  " 
Young    Lady — "  Oh    no,    it's 
brother." — Fliegende  Blaetler. 


Lady — 


for    mv 


Worse. — "  The  children  need  something 
new  every  week.  You  have  no  children, 
hence  you  can't  understand." 

"  I  understand,  old  chap,  I  have  an 
automobile." — Louisville    Courier- Journal. 


Unreasonable. — "  I  suppose  your  chief 
creditor  is  very  rich." 

"  Well,  I  should  say  so.  But  even  at 
that  he  acts  as  tho  I  were  living  above  his 
means." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


The  Purpose. — "  I  suppose  you  regard 
all  your  display  of  eloquence  as  beneficial 
to  the  cause." 

"  Well,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "  to 
be  candid,  that  eloquence  isn't  so  much 
for  the  cause  as  for  the  effect." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


Familiar  Path.— Miller — "  .Just  as  Mil- 
let and  the  widow  started  up  the  aisle  to  the 
altar,  every  light  in  the  church  went  out." 

MuMFORD — "  What  did  the  couple  do 
then?  " 

Miller — "  Kept  on  going.  The  widow 
knew  the  way." — Judge. 


Caught. — Wife — "  Did  you  post  that 
letter  I  gave  you?  " 

Hubby — "  Yes,  dear,  I  carried  it  in  my 
hand  so  I  couldn't  forget  it,  and  I  dropt  it 
in  the  first  mail-box.  I  remember,  be- 
cause  " 

Wife — "  There,  dear,  that  will  do.  I 
didn't  give  you  any  letter  to  post." — 
Topeka  Capital. 


^ 


Steel  Bait  Rods 


Section  of  rod 
showing  re- 
versible 
handle. 


]Vo.  1 1— ••The 
OUI  Keliable." 

Thebostall-around  fish- 
ing rod  made — good  for 


anything    from    perch    to 
muscnllonsie.    It  is  made  of 
our  exclusive   "BRISTOL" 
tool  steel,  hardened  in  oil  and 
clock-spring  tempered.    CAN- 
NOT WARP.    Handle  is  rever- 
sible.    Guides  are  all  two-ring, 
non-collapsible.    Tip  has  an  all- 
ways  ^uide.  which  can  never  get  tangled  up. 
"No.  11  '■  is  8i^  feet  long:,  and  weighs  10 
ounees.     .Joint.s  measure  32  inches  each. 
Conies  with  three  styles  of  handle — maple 
at  $4.,W.  celluloid  at  $.i.OO.  cork  at?rj.50 
Guaranteed    three  years.     If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you.  write  to  us.     Send  for 
catalolue    of    tllis     and    other    styles    of 
"BRI'-TOI/'  Steel  Fishiiisr  Rods. 
"FISH  STORIES"   BOOKLET  FREE 
Clever,  fascinating  little 
book   of  true  and  othe 
fish  stories.      Real  live 
ones  that  set  your  blood 
a-tingling  with  the  fish- 
ing   fever.      2d  edition 
now  re.Tdy.     F';eewnh 
rataloeue  if  reQuesteii. 
The  HortonMfg.Co. 
42  Horton  Street, 
stol.  Conn. 


Write  for  This  Book 

of  10,000 


%>;«vi/ 


n. 


2^ 


% 


F<Z. 


rf. 


^  .       Birthday  and 

\/ ff.     Wedding 
Gifts 

and  Articles  for  the 
Home,  in  Gold,  Sil- 
ver, Bra.ss,  Leather, 
i  Jewelry,  all  of  guar- 
/  aiiteed  quality  and 
at  surprisingly  mod- 
erate prices. 
All  are  described,  illustrated  and  plainly 
priced  in  our  great  P>ec  Vcar-Book.  No 
other  stock  in  the  world  gives  you  a  broader 
range  of  choicest  gifts.  Vou  should  have  it 
always  in  your  home.     Send  for  it  today. 

DANIEL   LOW^  &   CO. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 

210  Essex  Street  Salem,  Mass. 


./ 


m 


MMpIiv. 


and  the  great  Yukon  Country  on  per- 
fectly equipped  railway  trains  and 
steamships — over  the  very  trails  fol- 
lowed in  the  great  gold  rush  of  '97 
—  through  the  most  tremendous  scenic 
region  iu  the  world— the  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun  and  Northern  Li.ijhts,  towering 
mountains,  glittering  glaciers,  ruahinK  torrents, 
flowers,  sunshine,  splendid  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  a  delightful  summer  clilnate. 

Take  the  marvelously  beautiful  "Inner 
Passage"  trip  to  Skaguay,  seeing  Sitka 
and  Juneau — but  don't  stop  there.  That's 
just  the  gateway  to  the  real  Alaska,  the  real 
Yukon  country. 

I  itoraflira  FrOO  telling  the  story  of  Alas- 
LllClalUIC  rice  kaand  the  Yukon  in  word 
and  picture — what  others  say  of  this  greatest 
scenic  trip  in  the  world,  etc.  This  is  your 
Bummer  to  go  to  Alaska.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  today. 

HERMAN  WCIG,  General  Agent 

White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 

J27W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 

or  TRAFFIC  DEPT. 

White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 
7,SI  Haatines  St..  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
(12) 
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Like  Real  Life. — "  Does  the  hero  marry 
the  heroine  at  the  end  of  all  I  heir 
troubles?  " 

"  No;   at  the  beginning." — Judge. 


Pitiful  Case. — "  I  do  believe  my  brother 
will  die  a  bachelor.  He  has.such  bad  luck  ! 
Every  time  he  wants  to  marry  a  girl  for 
love,  she  has  too  little  money." — Flicgvndc 
Blnctter. 


Just  an  Ordinary  Dinner. — "  I  believe 
that  President  Taft  will  be  present  at  that 
public  dinner  I  am  going  to." 

"  Uood  gracious  !  Is  it  as  common  as 
that?  "—Life. 


A  Feat. — "  Have  you  any  invisible  hair- 


pms .' 

"  Certainly,  madam." 
"  Coidd    1    see     them,    please?  " — Flic- 
gende  Blaetier. 


Pantomime. — "  I  hear  ye  had  words 
with  Casey." 

"  We  had  no  words." 

"  Then  nothing  passed  between  ye?  " 

"  Nothing  but  one  brick." — Washinglon 
Herald. 


Clever  Boy. — "  How  does  it  happen  that 
you  are  five  minutes  late  at  school  this 
morning?  "  the  teacher  asked,  severely. 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  William,  "  I 
must  have  overwashed  myself." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


Unmailed    Letters. — Gibbs — "  My   wife 
explored  my  pockets  last  night." 

DiBBS — "  How  did  she  come  out?  " 
Gibbs — "  As  an  explorer  should.      She 
acquired  enough  material  for  a  lecture." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Not  His  Fault. — "  I  certainly  am  sin- 
cerely indebted  to  j^ou  for  winning  my 
case." 

"  By  no  means.  I  represented  your 
opponent." 

"  Just  so." — Fliegende  Blaetier. 


Opera  at  Home. — Oletimer. — "  Is  your 
married  life  one  grand,  sweet  song?  " 

Newlywed. — "  Well,  since  our  baby's 
been  born  it's  been  like  an  opera,  full  of 
grand  marches,  with  loud  calls  for  the 
author  every  night." — Til-Bits. 


On  the  Run. — Smith — "  We  are  certain- 
ly in  luck  with  our  new  cook, — soup, 
meat,  vegetables,  and  dessert, — everything 
perfect  !  " 

Mrs.  S. — "  Yes,  but  the  dessert  was 
made  by  her  successor." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


The  Wrong  Guess. — The  young  man 
I)r()duced  a  small,  square  box  from  his 
pocket. 

I  have  a  present  for  you,"  he  began. 
"  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  fit  your 
finger  or  not,  but " 

"  Oh,  (Jeorge  !  "  she  broke  in,  "  this  is 
so  sudden  !     Why,  I  never  dreamed- 


But  just  then  (ieorg(>  i)roducc(|  f  he  gift  — 
a  .silver  thimbh — and  it  got  suddenly 
cooler  in  the  room. — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Men  who  know  style — men  who  insist  on  quality  and  wear — 
are  the  ones  who  are  today  making  the  nation-wide  demand  for 


'* Correct  Styles  for  Men" 

You're  absolutely  sure  of  the  quality  when  you  put  on  a  rozL^a^^oakJtat 
— whether  stiff  or  soft.  It  is  guaranteed  to  you  by  the  dealer  and  we 
stand  behind  him.  The  new  spring  styles  include  the  newest  and  best 
rough,  scratch  and  bright  finish  effects. 

Prices,  $3,  $4  and  $5.  At  your  dealer's,  or  if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  for  Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book  R,  and  we  will  fill  your  order 
direct  from  factory  if  you  indicate  style  wanted  and  give  hat  size, 
your  height,  weight  and  waist  measure.    Add  25c  to  cover  expressage. 


We  are  Makers  of  the 


Celebrated  $3  Hat 


Factories : 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Niagara  Falls, 

Ontario.  Canada 

Straw  Hat  Factory : 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Hawes.voiifial 

*A         INCORPORATED         ^ 
Panama  F^ictory:  New  York 


Offices  and  Sales- 
rooms : 
1178  Broadway 
New  York 
48  Summer  Street 
Boston 


THE  TRAVELER'S  HANDBOOK. 

Tells  you  all  about  t'oreisn  shoppiiiK,  hotels,  tips, 
usages,  etiquette,  and  other  details  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  12nio,  cloth,  $1.0()  net.  Funk  k  Wa.gnalls 
Company,  New  York  and  Loudon. 


w 


ENDELL     PHILLIPS 

THE  Appreciative  Biography  bv  Dr.  Martra 

AGITATOR  12mo,  cloth.     $1.50. 

Fuuk  &.  Wasnalls  Company    -    Ke\T  York 


Highlands  of  Ontario^ 

Including  Orillia  and  Couchiching,  Muskoka  Lakes 

Lake  of  Bays,  Maganetawan  River,  Algonquin  National  Park 

Temagami,  Georgian  Bay,  Kawartha  Lakes 


Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  at 
One  of  These  Delightful  Spots  '^Tratns '"ve^iVe"' 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  Sy 

Finest  suinnier  playifromuls  ill  Ainoric.i.  ( liiml  liotcl  anoiimi 
of  outdoors  will  hiid  hcic  in  ahiiiulancc  all  tliiiiirs  wliicli  niaUc  i 
Select  the  locality  that  will  aifoid  you  the  greatest  aniouiu  ot 
for  fr«'«i  map  folders,  beautifully  illustrated,  desciibiu^  thcsi 
resorts.  All  this  recreation  paradise  only  one  iiisht  away  from 
the  United  States.     Address 

J.  D.  McDonald,  I),|>i.  .1.  112  We»t  Adama  St.,  Chicago 
F.  P.  DWYER.  Ip.pi    .1.  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 
E.  H.  nOYNTON,  I).  ,.1   .1.  266  Washington  St..  Boston 
W.  ROBINSON,  P.  |,t   .1.  607  Park  Building,  Pittsburg 
V7    E.  DAVIS.  Passenger  Truffle  Maaager.  Montreal 
0    T.  BELL.  AKs't  Passinger  Trnlfic  Manager.  Montreal 
H.  O.  ELLIOTT.  G.  lu-ral  P.ismiu-er  Agent .  Montreal 
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Send  Quick  for  Himalaya 
Plants  and  get  Prices 
other  Berries 


v-^i 


on 


Surely  you  are  not  going  to  miss 
planting  some  Himalaya  Berries, 
strawberries,  currants  and  gooseber- 
ries. You  ought  to  plant  five  acres. 
You  certainly  can  plant  a  home  gar- 
den.    A  nd planting  time  is  here. 

Himalaya  is  the  tliousand-dollar- 
an-acre  berry  ;  plants  grow  thirty  feet 
a  year,  do  not  die  or  freeze  down  at 
all,  and  bear  fruit  along  the  entire 
length  -  the  one  best  berry  for  every 
home  garden  as  well  as  for  commer- 
cial berrj'  farms. 

Plant,  6  months,  $3  a  dos.  prepaid. 
"     12        "         2JC  each         '' 
"     i8       "        joc  ^acA,  not  prepaid 
24  >/  each 

The  l8  and  24  month  plants  should 
bear  Iteavily  this  year. 

Our  other  varieties  and  strains  oT 
berries  are  the  pick  of  the  wholo 
known  list.  Many  have  been  se- 
lected and  improved  during  fort\- 
four  years  by  Sir.  Mitting. 

The  Berrydale  Berry  Book  tells 
about  them  all,  and  is  well  worth 
having.  Give  us  yaur  address,  tell  us 
what  you  want.  You  can  plant  this 
spring  if  you  act  quick. 

Berrydale    Experiment  Gardens 
Literary  Ave.,   Holland,  Mich. 


Climbing  American  Beauty  Roses 

NATURE'S  MASTERPIECE 

All  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  old  American 
Beauty— all  the  hardiness  and  vitality  of  an  unnamed 
climbing  rose  are  embodied  in  this  wonderful  new 
flower.  Blooms  measure  3  to  4  Inches  in  diameter. 
Comes  out  a  mass  of  blossoms  in  June.  Can  be 
trained  to  trellis  or  veranda  or  can  be  grown  as  a 
pillar  rose  as  shown  above.  One  year  plants,  care- 
fully packed,  postpaid,  $1.00  each. 
We  have  an  extensive  landscape  department.  Write 
us  for  plans,  estimates  and  water-colorsketches. 

HOOPES  BRO.  &  THOMAS  CO. 
West  Chester.  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Ofllcc' — Stephen  tJInird  Itulldlne 


Premature. — "  And  what  is  your  name, 
little  girl?  " 

"  Don't  know,  sir.  I  ain't  married 
yet." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Tnie-to-NameCatalpaTrees'^riyb-rif 

uot  true  Speciosa.   Also  Calalpa  Seed.    Cypress 
trees,  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Free  booklet. 

H.C.ROGERS,       Box  126,      Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


rees  don't  die 

" — I       They   are   killed   by   neglect  and 

abuse.  All  trees  should  have  the 
1  services  of  an  expert  tree  doctor 
occasionally.  He  will  so  treat  them 
as  to  destroy  insect  life  and  make 
the  trees  strong  and  vij^oroiis. 

Only  an  expert  can  do  this  work 
successfully.  Often  we  have  been 
called  in  to  remedy  the  harm  done 

J    I     ^B  by  so  called  "tree  doctors." 

f     rf  ^'^  h-ix(t  made  trees  and    tree 

.   'I  diseases  a  life  study— our  experi- 

LJ  ft  ■  (;nce  dates  back  60  years. 

We  are  the  ORIGINAL 
TREE  DOCTORS 

Our  eflBcient  mechanics  have  won  universal  commen- 
dation in  these  years.  Trees  add  material  value  to 
property  and  happiness  to  homes;  therefore,  you 
should  nave  out  Ixiok  "  Tree  Talk"— it's  free. 

The  Original  Tree  Doctor  Co. 

Prof.  T.  N.  Shinn.  Mgr.  Marion,  Ind. 


During  the  Coal  Strike. — Passenger — 
.'.'  Why  are  we  so  late'?  " 

Guard — "  Well,  sir,  the  train  in  front 
was  behind,  and  this  train  was  behind 
before  besides." — Punch. 


A  Fan's  Hurry.— She— "  But,  Harold, 
why  are  you  in  such  haste?  We  can  be 
married  a  little  later,  be  gone  as  long  as  we 
like  on  our  honeymoon,  and " 

He — "  Yes,  and  the  first  thing  we  know 
the  baseball  season  will  open  while  we  are 
away  !  " — Puck. 


Back  at  Him. — A  eertain  young  man 
who  prided  himself  on  a  bruskness  that 
he  mistook  for  wit  met  an  eminent  but 
touchy  sculptor  at  a  studio  supper. 

"  So  you're  the  chap,"  he  said  on  being 
introduced,  "  that  makes  mud  heads." 

"  Not  all  of  them,"  the  sculptor  replied 
quietly. —  Youth's  Companion. 


An  Old  Friend  Gone. — A  gentleman 
from  London  was  invited  to  go  for  "  a 
day's  snipe-shooting  "  in  the  country.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  host  and 
guest  shouldered  guns  and  sallied  forth  in 
quest  of  game. 

After  a  time  a  solitary  snipe  rose,  and 
promptly  fell  to  the  visitor's  first  barrel. 

The  host's  face  fell  also. 

"  We  may  as  well  return,"  he  remarked, 
gloomily,  "  for  that  was  the  only  snipe  in 
the  neighborhood." 

The  bird  had  afforded  excellent  sport  to 
all  his  friends  for  six  weeks. — Tit-Bits. 


Wild,  Wild. — A  newspaper  having  offered 
a  prize  for  the  most  impossible  item  of  local 
news,  the  competition  was  won  by  a  wildly 
imaginative  genius,  who  sent  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  story: 

."  A  cabman  and  a  bus-driver  came  into 
collision  in  the  street  with  their  vehicles, 
so  that  their  wheels  were  locked. 

!'  !  My  dear  sir,'  said  the  cabman,  '  I'm 
very  sorry  for  this  accident.  Will  you 
kindly  excuse  me?  ' 

."  '  Pray  do  not  mention  it,  my  dear  sir,' 
replied  the  bus-driver.  '  The  fault  was 
mine,  rather  than  yours.'  And  after  get- 
ting clear  of  each  other  they  bowed  politely, 
and  proceeded  about  their  business  with  a 
pleasant  '  good  day.'  " — Tit-Bits. 


Not  Quite  Ready.— A  well-known  Scot- 
tish architect  was  traveling  in  Palestine 
recently,  when  news  reached  him  of  an  addi- 
tion to  his  family  circle.  The  happy  father 
immediately  provided  himself  with  some 
water  from  the  Jordan  to  carry  home  for 
the  christening  of  the  infant,  and  returned 
to  Scotland. 

On  the  Sunday  appointed  for  the  cere- 
mony he  duly  presented  himself  at  the 
church,  and  sought  out  the  beadle  in  order 
to  hand  over  the  precious  water  to  his  care. 
He  pulled  the  flask  from  his  pocket,  but 
the  beadle  held  up  a  warning  hand,  and 
came  nearer  to  whisper: 

It  No  the  noo,  sir;  no  the  noo  !     Maybe  ^ 
after  the  kirk's  oot !  " — Christian  Standard.  \ 


Michells 


Distinctive 
Crass  Seeds 


A  thick,  velvety  lawn  depends  largely 
on  the  grass  seei.1  used. 

Let  the  Michell  Catalog  be  your  guide. 

It  tells  the  proper  grass  seed  for  each  pur- 
pose —  Michell's  Grass  Seeds,  which 
have  produced  finest  lawns  the  country 
over  —  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Exposition   Grounds,   Portland,   Oregon. 

How  to  Make  a  Lawn,    ^J 

with  every  Introductory  Package  of  Michell's 
Evergreen  Lawn  Seed  — the  ideal  grass  seed  for 
general  use.  Package  contains  one-fifth 
bushel,  enough  for  the  average  lawn.  Sent 
prepaid  to  any  part  of  U.  S.  for  a  dollar. 

The  new   196-page  Michell  Catalog,   free. 

Tells  all  about  the  wonderful  new  Ever- 
blooming  Butterfly  Bush. 


ent 
ee 


HenryEMicMCo. 


519  MarKet  Street. 
Pbiladelpbia,  F^. 


Mailed 
free 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom 

Specially  selected  to  suit  your 
locality.  On  their  own  roots, 
guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Vigorous,  healthy  bushes,  bear- 
ing an  abundance  of  fragrant 
blooms.    All  colors. 

Conard&  Jones  Roses 

We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction.  Write  for  our 
New  Rose  Book,  showing  leading  roses 
in     natural     colors.      Rose     Lover's 
Calendar,  "How  to  Grow  Roses, 
and  Free  Delivery  Offer. 


THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO. ,  Box   so .  West  Grove,  P% 

l\ose  Specialists — .■;(>  i/mr.^'  crpcrirnce. 


^  For  a  Most  Beautiful  Lawn^ 

Sow  KALAKAi  It  is  specially  selected,  specially 
tested  grass  seed,  and  pulverized  manure— the  ideal 
combination  to  grow  quick,  hardy,  lasting  turf.  For 
seeding  new  lawns  or  putting  new  life  into  the  old 
lawn  nothing;  equals 


Packed  in  5  pound  boxes  at  $1.00  per  box,  e-spresa 
paid  east,  or  $1.25  west  of  Omaha.  Write  and  ask  for 
prices  on  special  mixtures  for  special  locations  and 
purposes.  Order  toda.v  and  have  the  best  seed 
money  can  buy.     Get  oar  free  lawn  hook 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,36  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Dutch  Bulbs- direct  fromHoll«nd 


fc'— while  your  itulb  Reds  arc  in  bloom — ig  the       I^^ 

to  get  our  ^''l^^ 


time  to  ge 


T,  /J 


the  real  Dutch  Bulb  Ixiok,  issued  by  the  largest 
quality  growers  in  Holland.  Full  of  vital  facts,  lists  newest 
varieties,  gives  new  bedding  combinations  proved  successful  in 
(Mil-  unique  testing  beds.  Comparisons  prove  our  quality  the  best 
—  our  prices  reasonable.  Write  to-day. 

UT,  VAX  WAVEI«F:V  *  KRITLIFF 
American  Braiuti  lloKse  i:tH  No.  lUth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


EEDS 


FOR  LAWN  OR  GARDEN 

Flower  or  Vegetable  seeda  iKiu^'ht  of  this 
reliable  house  can  be  relied  upon  absniutelf/-  Our 
(irass  Seeds  have  "  made  Toledo  famous  for  its  beauti- 
ful lawns.'*    Don't  fail  to  get  a  copy  of  our  new 


FRFF    Rnni^~'^^^*""*'*  C'ontains  88  pages  of  valua- 


ble  information  with  prices  on   all 


Ivinils  of  seiMis. 


eii'l  name  and  address  to 


THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Dept.  "A,"  Toledo,  Ohio 


This  System  is  the 
most  Simplified  of  any 
type  Air  Pressure 
Water  Works  System. 

For  either  hand  or  any 
typo   power   equipment.    The    smallest    size  we  can 
furnish    complete,  ready  to  install,  for 
$39.00.     If  you  are  inicrcsted,  write  for 
ourcircular  "X  C.  "  showing  the  different 
types.    Buy  from  first 
hands  —  save   middle- 
man's profit. 

Sixty  Days'  Free  Trial 

Money  Back  if  not  Pleased 

Wetake  the  risk.    S«T- 
ISFIEO  USERS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO..  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Family  Bookkeeping. — "  Does  he  know 

his  own  failings  ?  " 

"  He  ought  to.    His  wife  keeps  the  list." 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


Familiar  Noise. — Wife  (dining  at  res- 
taurant)— "  John,  dear,  can  you  see  what 
those  people  at  the  next  table  are  eating?  " 

Husband — "  Can't  see  at  all,  but  it 
sounds  like  celery." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Drowning  the  Storm. — Mrs.  A. — 
"  What  did  your  husband  say  when  he 
saw  the  bill  for  your  new  gown?  " 

Mr.s.  B. — "  I  didn't  hear.  I  started  to 
play  on  the  piano." — Boston  Transcript. 


Hearsay. — "  Did  you  hear  the  new  opera 
in  New  York?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  It  was  sung  in  English,  wasn't  it?  " 

"  I  was  told  so." — Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer. 


A  True  Sport. — "  Why  do  you  live  with 
your  husband,  if  you  quarrel  all  the  time?  " 

"  Well,  my  sister  bet  me  a  box  of  choc- 
olates we  would  never  celebrate  our  paper- 
wedding  anniversary,  and  I'm  going  to 
win  it  just  to  spite  her." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


All  for  Nothing. — "  I  always  was  un- 
lucky," he  said  with  a  weary  sigh. 

"  What's  the  matter  now,  old  man?  " 
his  friend  asked. 

"  I've  spent  over  .$500  on  having  my  boy 
taught  to  play  the  fiddle,  and  now  his 
hair's  all  comin'  out." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


Not  Quite  Clear. — "  I  can  understand 
spread-eagle  tactics,  but  here's  something 
I  can't  understand." 

"  What's  that?  " 

"  Why  should  a  Congressman  arguing 
for  an  appropriation  to  dredge  a  creek 
speak  bitterly  about  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe?  " — Los  Angeles  Express. 


His  Job. — A  farm-hand  had  worked  in 
the  field  from  dawn  till  darkness,  doing 
the  chores  ])y  lantern  light.  "  I'm  going 
to  quit,"  he  said  to  the  farmer  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  "  You  promised  me  a  stead v 
job." 

"  Well,  haven't  you  got  one?  "  was  the 
astonished  reply. 

"  No,"  said  the  man,  "  there  are  three 
or  four  hours  every  night  that  I  don't  have 
anything  to  do  and  fool  my  time  away 
sleeping." — Success  Magazine. 


Another  Precocious  Child.— A  director 
of  one  (jf  the  great  transcontinental  rail- 
roads was  showing  his  three-year-old 
daughter  the  pictures  in  a  work  on" natural 
history.  Pointing  to  a  picture  of  a  zebra, 
he  asked  the  l)al)y  to  tell  him  what  it  rep- 
resented.   Haby  answered  "  CoUy." 

Pointing  to  a  picture  of  a  tiger  in  the 
same  way,  she  answered  "  Kitty."  Then 
a  lion,  and  she  answered  "  Doggy."  Elated 
with  lur  seeming  quick  perception,  he 
tlK-n  turned  to  the  i)icture  of  a  chimpanzee 
and  said: 

"  Haby,  what  is  this?  " 
Papa."  —  Woman's  Journal. 


;ii 


^^/%. 


"Art  Metal"  Steel  Cabinets 
Solve  Fire  and  Space  Problems 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  foresaw  the 
possibilities  of  &<•<'/ office  cabinets  and  fur- 
niture and  were  the  first  to  produce  it.  To- 
day "Art  Metal"  Steel  office  furniture  is 
made  in  the  largest  metal  furniture  factory 
in  the  world.  We  have  installed  75% 
of  all  the  steel  office  furniture  now  in  use. 

Fire-resisting  —  Space  Saving 


^'/^ 


Art 


Steel  Filing  Cabinets 


as  shown  to-day  in  all  their  perfection  of  exclusive 
features,  compactness  and  beauty  are  the  result  of  this 
exacting  manufacturing  exjierience.  Every  unique 
point  of  construction,  each  mechanical  device  has  been 
attained  through  years  of  experimentbytrainedexperts. 
"Art  Metal"  Steel  Cabinets  are  supplied  in  horizontal 
full  and  half-width  sections,  upright  units  and  solid 
cabinets.  'I'hey  give  the  maximum  of  capacity  for  the 
minimum  of  space. 

"Art  Metal"  Steel  Cabinets  and 
Office  Furniture 

are  always  carried  in  stock  at  the  factori'.  Samples  may  be 
inspected  at  branch  offices  and  agencies  in  all   large   cities. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  "L-4" 

ART  METAL  CONSTRICTION  CO. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

ItrsDfh  Olfiees:  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  ^Tashington,  Pittsburg 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis.     Agencies  everjnhere. 


iiiiiii 


Iron  Railings,  Wire  Fences  and 
Entrance  Gates  of  all  designs  and  for 
all  purposes.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Catalogs  furnished. 


Tennis  Court  Enclosures,  Unclimbable 
Wire  Mesh  and  Spiral  Netting  (Chain 
Link)  Fences  for  Estate  Boundaries  and 
Industrial  Properties — Lawn  Furniture  — 
Stable  Fittings. 

F.  E.  Carpenter  Co,   ^ellrfe 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


■  ■■■■■■■■■■--—' 


TRIM  YOUR  HEDGE 


5  TIMES 
FASTER 

The  Unique  Hodi^p  Trinimpr  does  it 
that  much  quicker.  Cuts  a  13-iDCh 
swath.  No  waste  energ^y  No 
overtaxing^  your  strength.  No  skill 
necessary  to  operate.  Blades  cut 
both  openini:  and  closing. 

UNIQUE   Combined    HEDGE 
TRIMMER  and  CUTTER 

ruts  and  trims.      For  heavy  work. 
Has  extra  cutting  tooth  wliich  cuta 
individual    twi!;s  up  to  5-8  in.  in 
diameter,  besides  blade  for  mowing 
the  hedge-  Either  tool  sent  express 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  $5.00  to  any 
address    in    the    U.S.     Money  re- 
funded upon   return  to  us,  if  dis- 
satisfied   after   one    week's  trial. 
Refer  to  any  bank  in  Philadelphia. 
S^niifor  Free  liooklet.  "SUrcESS  WITH  HEDGES.- 
FOUNTAIN  CUTLERY  CO..  2407  Locust  St..  Philadelphia.  P». 
N     V    (Itti,-.-.   1  \V,  34th  St..   opposite  Waldorf-Astoria 


iwii  roller  whose   weijjht  can   be  adjusted   to  the  et)nditions 
our  lawn,  garden,  tennis   court   or  driveway. 


All*  ^  A  liRht  Machine  for  the  soft,  wet  spring  lawn  ; 

./\11      m     one    I  ^  heavy  Machine  for  the  hard,  dry  summer  lawn  ; 

(A  heavier  Machine  for  the  driveway  or  tennis  court. 

\\  li.v  buy  one  of  tho  old  8tylp  iron  or  cement  tUod  weiulit  mllcrs  payint;  for  two  or 
tlirii-  hundred  pounds  of  useless  metul— and  f  reiKlit  on  it  as  well— when  less  money 
will   l)uy  the  better,  more  efficient 


Anyweight''    Water   Ballast    Lawn    Roller 

'\ '''''f  t"i'  inaehiiie  will  spoil  yonr  lawn  in  early  spriiiB.  while  a  'JK)  lb.  roller  is 
absolutely  useless  later  in  the  season.  If  yoii  desire  a  line,  soft,  sprint:.*  turf  of  deep 
t£rt*i_'t\.  insie.nl  tt{  a  coarse,  deail  lookinK  pnti-h  of  >;r;iss.  use  an  '*  AnvweiRht*'  Water 
Ha  last  Holler-  built  in  3  sizes,  all  of  24  inch  dianieler  and  of  24.  27  and  32  inch 
widihs  Drums  boiler  ri vetted  or  acetylene  welded.  Weidht  11.')  124  or  132  lbs.  empty 
Iromlhii  "anyweiKht"  up  to  half  a  ton  when  ballasted.  Filled  in  30  seconds— 
niidied  inajilf>.     Runs  easy- lasts  a  lifet  ime. 

This  Book  Sent   FrcC:~^^''' ^'''""''^^*^"  postpaid,  ourvaluablo  and  interest- 
ing lK)ok  on    "The  Care  of  thn  Lawn."  tocether  wiih 
f"M.-r  .iU>iit  the  "■Aiiv^veij.'ht.*  *     Write  us  tt>day      Save  money — save  your  lawn. 

WILDER  STRONG    IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Box  16,  Monroe,  Mich. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Raymond -Whitcomb   Tours 

For  more  than  thirty  years  have 
meant  the  very  best  in  travel. 
They  were  the  first  of  their  kind 
and  still  remain  with.iut  eiiual. 

eurof>e: 

S.  V.  ntron  tours  im-ludinir  overy  country 

in  i:urope.     SPKCIAL   -SWISS   TOUK  lu- 

cluding  the  Tyrul  .June  1. 

ROUND    THE    WORLD    TOURS 

A    Year's    Tour   July    2nd.     Other 
Tours  Sept.  20.  Oct..").  Nov.  16.  Jan. 7. 

SOUTH    AMERICA   TOURS 

Oct.   l',l.    Feb    1.    Feb.  JO.    June  JS. 
Sfud  for  Tour  Biiok.     State  Tour 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB    CO. 


B..st..ii    N.wV,.rk.Phila,.C'j 


li^i'.San  Fraiioisro 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

$255 


TO 


'.\  Tour  for  Eveivbody  ■ 

SPRING   and    SUMMER 

TRIPS   to 


*orn    EUROPE: 

CS^n     .\ttraotive  Itineraries.      Best 
«pU«/V     .Management.  Small  Parties. 
S*'nd  for  Booklet 
300   "WashinWton    St..    IJoston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
Btist. .n,  NewY. -rk.lMiila. .Ciiie.'igt.t, San  Franei^eo 


SHORE-HILLS  HOTEL 

UICK.MIUA 

Newest  and  .Host  Beautiful  Hotel 
III  B<>rniufl».  A  wonderful  summer  and 
wintei  resort  for  health,  recreation  and 
gport.  Booklet  and  particulars  from  1122 
B'way.  N.  Y.     'Phone  18?2  Madison  Sq. 

E.  S.  WILTBANK,  Mgr. 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFOED,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
Open  all  the  year.    An  ideal  place  for  your 
Summer's  rest.    Two  hours  from  New  York. 
Write  for  booklet  E. 


STEAMSHIP  TICKETS  r„'r.f^t 

"Ocean  failings"  with  rates  and  sailings  for  all 
lines;  map.  information  bureau  for  foreign  travel. 
J.Howard  Ea^r.  S.S.Airent,308  N.Cba>.9t.,  llBlt„Md. 


niWrtPF'  ^35*-  No  extras.  65days, 
■-'*-'**■"*•■-'  8  Countries.  Special  in- 
ducements to  orsanizers  of  small  parties  for 
tripf:(.50  to  $1,000.  BABCOCK'.S  TOURS, 
1137  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Clark's    Tours 

TO  JJIKOPK  IN  XHK  SPUIN<; 

May  1 1— ^8  days.  $890:  May  18—72  days,  $«00; 
May  25—80  days,  $710.  June  8, 1,5,  18,  2.'>  and 
later.  Send  for  ptoprram  tellin;;  why  they  are 
the  best.         I-'.  ('.  (lark.  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


.Travel  Free  fi^om .  Care" 


European  travel — either  escorted  or 
independent  —  under  Bartlett  manage- 
ment, means  marked  advanta.?es  and 
privileges  because  of  Bartlett  prestigre,  a 
standing-  that  our  select  clientele  has 
earned  for  us  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  A  n  attractive  price  for  the  best 
service.  Write  today  for  Brochure  L, 
containing  38  itineraries  and 
useful  information. 

BARTLETT  TOURS  CO. 
200  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  DISGRIMINATINC  TRAVELERS  WHO  REQUIRE  THE  BEST 
THE  OLD  WORLD  AFFORDS.  LEISURE.  ELEGANCE. 
FREEDOM  FROM  CARE 
REFINEMENT       tXCLUSIVENESS     CONGENIALITY 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION    TOURS 

COMFORTABLE  TRAVEL.  SCHOLARLY  LEADER- 
SHIP. LIMITED  PARTIES.  UNIVERSITY  CREDIT 
THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS. 

APPLETON.WIS MARQUETTE  BLDG-  CHICACO.ILL. 


;^  University  Travel 

Leisurelv  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient 
interpreted  by  scholars.  Private  Yacht  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Write  for  announcements. 
Uuri'iiu  of  University  Travel,  19  Trinity  PI., Boston 


Greece  to  Scotland 


Best  values  ever  of- 
fered. Co-opeialivf 
svsttiii  wmtli  kiiowiii'j:,  (12th  yeai-)  Higli  Errailc. 
Sf  lirt,  Educational.  Splendid  Leadership.  Kiirupe 
^'i.'liy  and  up.  Small -party  organizers  wanted.  ICasy  tn 
cnrLill  foriis.  Egypt.  Palestine.  Greece,  etc.,  May  4. 
$550.  World  tour  westward  Oct.  5.  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Lihby.  Spartanbu'.i',  S-  C. 

62  Days     EUROPE      $325 

Fifth      Season.       Experienced    Conductors. 

Choice  itinerary-.     Send  for  Booklet. 

THE  DEAN  TOURS,        161  Devonshire,  Boston 


4n-i  :t:t       C  I  T  D  <^  D  C        S:too 

U.X^S  tL,\J    f\\J   r    XL.  SIIKl    ,1,. 

Visiting  all  the  principal  places.  Itoulilet  on  requf  st. 

STKWAKT    &     \V001>S 
3G3  Washington  St.,  IJoston,  Mass. 


PLEASURE    AND    PROFIT 

l!)ia  KF  ltd  I' KAN  SI'ECIAI,  Torn 

Nine  Countries.         73  days.  $lt9o 

OlherTcnr.s.  Indepeiident  Travel. 

GLOBE  TUAVEI,  Cl.llt 
Old  South  Building  Boston 

EUROPE     AND     ORIENT 

31st  Season    .Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Ad  antages 
DK.  and   niiS.  II(I>VAUI)    S.    PALM., 
14s   llillt-e    Street,  Clens  Kails,  N.  Y. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  ",'.",'/,'",' 

Select  s|)ring  and  summer  tours.  60  to  107  days. 
14th  year.    Illustrated  booklet  with  maps. 
Johnson  Tears,   210   E.  Preston  St..  Baltimore. 

Golden  Rule  Tours  S 

June  h,niiiit:s  t<i  Northfrn  and  Soiitlii-ni 
Dorts  incl  u<i  i  iiu'  Scaii'l  i  n;ivia  and  lius^ia, 
E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  542  W.  124th  St.,  New  York 


Travel  and  Pesort  Direcforg 


EUROPE 

Seventy  S  p  r  i  ii  k  and  Summer 
Tours,  compri.siiij;  Tours  di:  Lu.re 
and  Motor-car  Tours,  and  al.'<o 
Vacation  Tours  at  Popular  Prices. 
Frequent  Sailings;  All  Routes  in- 
cluding Mediterranean. 

Programme  of  Tours  de  Luxe 
Around  the  World  now  ready. 

THOS.COOK&SOH 

245  Broadway,      264  5th   Avenue, 
NEW  YORK 


1912 


Select  limited  parties  sailing:  June 

S8, 66-day  tour  $435.00;    June 

a9,  7a-rtay  tour  $490.00. 

Highest  class.  Best  hotels  used  throu.gh-. 
out.  Callorsend  for  copy  our  European  book- 
let describing  above  and  many  other  tours. 

BEEKMAN  TOURIST  COMPANY 

322  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


EUROPE.  One  vacancy  in  party  of  six  sailing 
April  27.  Delightful  itinerary.    Azores,    Ma- 
deira, Gibraltar.  Algiers.  Italy  to  England. 
Four  Months  .1^10011.      Apply  at  once. 
Miss  AMKS.   3a  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Europe?iyi$260. 

Iiest  management,  best  testimonials, and  the 

lowest  prices  in  the  world. 

The  TEMPLE  TOUKS.  S  BeaconSt.  .Boston, Mass. 


II.VIVKKSITY  PRI.\TS 

'J.UUO  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
<»■■<>  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Dniv. 
Travel,    19  Trinity  PI..    Boston. 


ANCHOR  LINE 

SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND 

TWIN  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Cameronia,     Caledonia,     California 

and  Columbia 

Sailing  Every  Saturday  from  New  York 

Time  of  Ocean  Trip,  7  Days 
Splendid  accommodation  ;  excellent  service. 

MODERATE  RATES 
For  general  information,  sailings  for  191L'and 

rates  address  Dept.  T, 

Henderson  Brothers,       General  Agents 

17  iK:  HI  liro.idway.  New  \i)rU 


Argun  Dth^World 

-    I  lO     DAYS    - 

S.S.yiCTQglA  LUISE 

rum  Uiryoni^y^'^'r^^P^'~~~>.^imSufttmisa 
mMms^^---^- ^     FEB.2?.I9IJ 


HAM B U RG-AM ERICAN  LINE 

«l-+5     BROAOWAV.M.Y 


TRAVEL  WITH  DUNNING 

JAPAN,  Scpti-nilier  27. 

GREECE,  EGYPT.  PALESTINE,  April  10.  June  15. 

SPRING  TOURS  TO  EUROPE.    Marcli    30.   April 

IS.  May  16;  Specialty.  Spain  and  auto  through 

Pyrenees  and  Tonrauie.      Book  e.irly. 
SUMMER  TOURS,  May  28.  June  8,  12.  16.  20,  22, 

2.').  26.    27.    29,  July  3.  6.  9.   10.    13,  Augusts. 

Specialty. Norway. Sweden.  Russia.  British  Isles. 
AROUND  THE  WORLD,  .Sept.  27.  W. :  Nov.  16.  E. 
ALGERIA,     EGYPT    AND   PALESTINE,  Jan.. 

Frh  .  1913.     Fourteentli  annual  scries. 
MOTOR  TOURS   FOR  PRIVATE   PARTIES 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

53  East  Congress  St  ,  Chicago,  111. 
605  SprecklesBldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE     BrtlNlNER      TOUR 

Leaves  by  German  Lloyd  on  May  11  for 
Naples  with  an  exceptionally  good  route 
through  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Germany  and  Holland,  etc.  Total 
98  days  at  $890.  A  small  party  guaranteed  by 
F.  C.  CLAKK,  Times  Bldt?.,  i\.Y. 


MAKE  rKrir,*i\  that 

SWITZERLAND 

Is  Included  in  Your  Kuropenii  Tour 

Our  free  Bureau  is  at  your  service,  and  will 
gladly  plan  your  itinerary  and  assist  you  in 
every  possible  way.  No  charge forillustrated 
booklets,  literature,  maps  or  service. 

.><WIS8  KKIIKItAIi  KAILItOADS 
841  Fifth  Ave.       (Dept.  5)       l%>w  York 


Before  Traveling  to  England 

Sen.!  to 
H.  .7.  KET('n.\.\l.  Grncral  Agent 

Great  Eastern  Hailwayof  England 

SOI   V  Ilroadwiiy,  IVew  Vork 

For  Illustrated  Folder  describing 
CATHEDRAL  KOOTE.  Homes  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  IJickens  and  Tenny- 
son Districts.  Also  HARWICH  ROUTE 
to  the  CONTINENT  via  HOOK  OF 
HOLLAND  (ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE). 
T'urbine  Steamers.  Wireless  Tele- 
graphy. Submiiriiu'  Signalling. 

Also  viu   HAKWH'H  an^l  ANTWERP 


An  Old  Hand. — "  Have  you  had  any 
experience  as  an  office-boy?  " 

"  I  should  say  I  had,  mister;  why,  I'm 
a  dummy  director  in  three  mining-com- 
panies now." — Brooklyn  Life. 


The  New  "  Play."—"  Really,"  said  Mrs. 
Pozozzle  to  her  husband,  "  wo  must  go 
and  see  Sothern  and  Marlowe  next  week 
in  '  Repertoire.'  I've  heard  so  much  about 
that  play,  and  I  have  never  seen  it." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Diplomacy. — Butler — "  There's  a  man 

below  to  see  you,  sir." 

Mayberby— "  What  did  you  tell  him?  " 
Butler — "  I  told  him  you  told  me,  if  it 

was  a  lady,  to  say  you  were  in,  and,  if  it 

was  a  man,  to  say  you  were  out." 

Mayberry — "  What  did  he  say  then?  " 
Butler — "  He  said  to  tell  you  he  was  a 

lady." — Harvard  Lampoon. 


are 
the 


Laundried. — "  All      new     arrivals 
washed,"    explained    the    warden    of 
prison. 

"  And  if  they  make  a  fuss?  " 

"  Then  they  are  ironed." — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 


In  the  Swim. — He — "  I  see  there's  a 
chance  for  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax. 
Good  thing,  too." 

She — "  Yes,  George.  And  you  must 
paj'  as  big  a  tax  as  you  can,  dtjar,  just  to 
keep  up  appearances." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


A  Good  Beginning. — Two  street  pedlers 
in  Bradford,  England,  bought  a  horse  for 
.S11.25.  It  was  killed  by  a  motor-car  one 
day  and  the  owner  of  the  car  paid  them 
$115  for  the  loss.  Thereupon  a  new  in- 
dustry sprang  up  on  the  roads  of  England. 
— Christian  Advocate. 


His  Ailment. — "  What  seems  to  be  the 
matter  with  him?  "  asked  the  doctor,  ap- 
proaching the  bedside  of  the  man,  who  lay 
swathed  in  bandages. 

"  He  found  the  leak,"  briefly  explained 
the  nurse. — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Luminous. — George — "  Smith  tells  me 
you  are  a  very  brilliant  man." 

Percy — "  Really  !  Did  he  say  bril- 
liant? " 

George — "  Well,  it  was  the  same  thing. 
He  said  you  were  burning  your  candle  at 
both  ends." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Slipt  a  Cog. — "  Has  anything  ever  beeh 
discovered  on  Venus?  "  asked  the  student 
of  astronomy. 

"  No,"  replied  the  old  professor,  whose 
mind  had  .slipt  a  cog  and  transjjorted  him 
into  mythological  fields;  "  not  if  the  pic- 
tures of  her  are  authentic." — Chicago  News. 
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NEW    JERSEY 


r  Princeton  1 

Handsome  homes,  delightfully 
situated— no  manufacturing.  Mid- 
way between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia with  express  train  service. 

Rentals  from  S3ooto  S6000  a  year. 
Tastefully  furnished  homes  also 
for  rent. 

Bayhead  on  Bamegat  Bay,  N.J. 
Desirable  summer  properties  for 
rent  at  this  seaside  resort. 


_  WALTER    B.HOWE 

I^JS'i-  PRINCETON.  N.J. 

TiEW  YORK  OFFICE.      56  CEDAR  ST. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGIA 


GEORGIA  FARM  FOR  SALE.  Eighty 
acres,  on  popular  highway  near  Gainesville 
in  northeast  Georgia,  city  of  seven  thousand, 
noted  summer  resort  and  educational  center  ; 
larger  part  farm  now  cultivated;  good  resi- 
dence and  bam  and  fruit  orchard  ;  unfailing 
water  supply  from  well  and  springs  ;  fine 
farming,  poultry  raising  and  fruit  growing 
section  with  widely  known  market  for  prod- 
ucts; new  railroad  Hue  now  being  graded 
across  adjoining  property  to  extend  through 
undeveloped  territoiy  of  rich  resources.  For 
price,  terms  and  full  particulars  write  J.  W. 
Markham,  103  Clisby  Street,  Macon,  Ga. 


PARTNER  WANTED  IN  FARM 
LOAN  AND  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 
Am  located  in  best  City  and  County  in 
Georgia.  Loan  and  Real  Estate  business, 
paying  Five  Thousand  yearly,  and  growing. 
Young  Western  or  Northern  man  to  take 
interest.     Reference  given. 

JNO.  R.  IRWIN 
Dawson  ...  -     Georgia 


MISCELLANEOUS    FARMS 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  throughout 
16  states  ;  improved,  one  to  1000  acres,  SIO  to 
>100  an  acre.  Stock  and  tools  included  with 
many,  to  settle  estates  quickly.  Mammoth 
illustrated  Catalogue  "  No,  34  "  free.  E.  A. 
STROUT,  Station  14,  47  W.  34th  St.,  N.Y.C. 


COME  TO  THE 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Life's  Worth  Living  Up  Here 

High  altitude,  dry  air,  beautiful  coun- 
try, good  water.  I  sell  Farms,  Homes, 
Estates  and  Manufacturing  Sites.  All 
kinds  and  prices.  Let  me  know  what 
kind   of  property  you  are   looking  for. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
GEO.  H.  COOPER.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Real  CSta  f e 


VIRGINIA 


THE  BERKSHIRES,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Wm.  CuUen  Bryant's  Birthplace 
In  the  country  "for  freshness  and  variety 
imequalled  on  the  continent,''  as  said  Mark 
Twain.  As  the  great  Poet  of  Nature  was 
bom  here  only — "  he  was  just  stayin'  here  at 
the  time."  as  Pat  said— many  will  want  it. 
Write  quick  ;  tell  friends. 
I'rof,  Bro^vne      Cuiiiiulngtou,  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


CORNER  LOT  and  modem  eight  room 
house  for  sale  in  most  desirable  residence 
portion  of  the  beautiful  City  of  Riverside, 
California.  Paved  streets,  largest  date  palms 
in  city,  umbrella  tree,  many  roses  and  grapes. 
Peach,  apricot,  tangerine,  lemon,  orange, 
grapefruit,  fig,  plum,  almond  and  walnut 
trees  in  bearing.  Price  jtSOOO.  P.  O.  Box  27, 
Hibbing,  Minnesota. 


NEW    MEXICO 


I  WANT  TO  SEND  YOU  new  free  illus- 
trated booklet  about  the  unexcelled  soil,  cli- 
mate, water  supply,  health,  education  and 
social  advantages  offered  homeseekers  in 
fertile,  prosperous  Pecos  Valley.  Irrigated 
apple  and  famous  pea-green  alfalfa  land  J75 
acre  up — long  time.  Good  scliools.  C.  L. 
SEAGRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
A.T.&S.F.Ry.,  1806  Ry.  Exchange,  Chicago. 


NEW    YORK 


BELtPORT,  L.  I.  90  minutes  from 
New  York.  18  room  house  for  rent,  near 
station;  garage  and  stables,  12  acres,  shore 
front  elevation,  clear  and  unobstructed  view 
of  Great  .South  Bay.    Inquire 

OWNER,  Literary  Digest 


AN  ELEGANT  VIRGINIA  HOME 

Large  brick  dwelling,  one  ot  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Georgian  architecture  in  this  country. 
Modem  equipment.  Outbuildings  complete. 
Formal  gardens.  Conservatory.  1'200  acres. 
Cleared  land,  fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 
Timber  boundary.  Macadamized  road.  Hunt- 
ing district.  Most  picturesque  environment. 
Glorious  views.  Charming  scenery.  Perfect 
social  and  climatic  conditions.  Cities  access- 
ible. Property  ready  for  immediate  occu- 
pancy by  people  of  wealth  and  culture. 
Buildings  cost  ^165,000  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Price  $160,000. 

Properties  in  Virginia  and  other  States 

OUR  LIST  is  composed  of  cllaniiing  old  Colonial 
homes;  select  properties  of  positive  distinction  and 
beauty  ;  gentlemen's  conntiy  seats,  handsomely 
improved;  choice  sites  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
overlooking  beautiful  valleys:  furnished  and  unfur- 
nished country  homes  in  the  hills  and  on  the 
rivers;  splendid  huntin?  preserves;  rich  river 
plantations  and  large  bodies  of  timber,  coal  and 
farm  lands  in  Viririnia,  IWaryland  and  other  States. 

H.  -W.  HILLEART  &  COMPANY 
D729  Southern  Building        'Washington.  D.  C. 


VIRGINIA  APPLE  ORCHARD 

380  acres  located  one  and  one  half  miles  from 
railroad  station,  at  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains;  r20  acres  in  full  bearing 
trees  17  years  old  ;  7000  trees  of  the  profitable 
varieties.  In  1910  this  property  produced  a 
net  profit  of  $9000.00.  The  balance  of  the 
farm  is  in  fertile  fields  and  blue  grass  sod. 
Excellent  residence  and  out-buildings.  Price 
reasonable.  For  illustrated  list  of  profit-pay- 
ing farms  write  HARRY  M.  HUBBELL, 
Warrenton,  Fauquier  County,  Virginia. 


VIRGINIA  Estate,  Northern  PiedmontSec- 
tion,  two  hours'  journey  from  Washington. 
334  fertile  acres.  Colonial  mansion,  16  rooms, 
two  baths.  Fronts  fine  automobile  road. 
Printed  illustrated  description  on  request. 
Box  47,  Lynchburg,  Vir.ginia. 


ALABAMA 


TVe  Help  You   Buy  a  Good  Farm 

Stock  farms  that  furnish  ample  pasturage, 
cheap  grain,  hay  and  home  market  for  stock. 
Fine  timber  lands.  NORTH  ALABAMA 
FARM  MOVEMENT,  Hartselle,  Alabama. 


NEW    YORK 


Gentleman's  Estate 
Hotel  Site 


Unexcelled  mountain  tract;  i.ooo 
acres;  less  than  loo  miles  from  Nev; 
York  City  ;  altitude  over  2,300  feet ; 
scenery  and  views  unsurpassed ; 
large  lake,  highest  water  near  New 
York,  on  property  ;  adjacent  to  best- 
known  resorts;  adaptable  for  buildii-.g- 
large  hotel,  country  estate,  or  for  in- 
vestment. An  opportunity  to  own 
the  choicest  and  moi^t  select  mountain 
property  on  nominal  terms.    Address 

Box  66,  care  of  The  Literary  Digest 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  PL*  CE 

in  the  Adirondacks.  Seven  hours  from  New 
York.  Very  healthful,  fine  view.  Bath  and 
boat  house  on  lake.  J  mile  from  Depot. 
One  mile  from  state  road.     For  rent  or  sale. 

■W.   H.  YALE 
1906  BEACON  ST.  BROOELINE,  MASS. 


A  Farm  Within  New  York  City 

at  village  prices,  48  acres  high  ground,  in 
cultivation.  Ten  minutes  walk  to  trolley. 
$7.50  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Worth  double 
after  completion  of  subway.  HUNTON, 
owner,  25  East  26th  Street. 


For  Summer  in  New  York  City.    May  to 

October.  Handsomely  furnished  detached 
house,  10  rooms,  bath  and  laundry.  Large 
porch.  Fine  garage.  Located  in  Flatbush. 
finest  and  most  convenient  Suburb  of  New 
York.  Within  10  minutes  of  Atlantic  Ocean. 
For  terms,  address  N.  W.,  care  Literary 
Digest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania.  Principal  residence 
street.  Six  rooms  main  floor,  five  above.  Bath; 
two  kitchens  ;  coal  and  gas  ranges  ;  well  fur- 
nished throughout.  Fifty  dollars  monthly. 
June  1  to  October  1.    WM.  C.  TAYLOR. 


Classitiecl    Columns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  $10  TO  $15  A  WEEK  and  hold 
your  position  besides.  We,  as  manufacturers 
of  patented  just-in-seasou  specialties,  have 
new  easy  Mail  Order  Plans  to  keep  factories 
busy.  We  furnish  everything.  Large  profits. 
Small  capital.  Experience  unnecessary.  If 
you  are  one  of  the  want-to-go-ahead  kind, 
write  for  our  most  modem  (copyrighted) 
nlans.     Sworn  statement. 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO. 
536  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  KE- 
TUKNED.  Send  sUetcii  tor  tree  reonrt  as  to 
paicntauiiity.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  oi  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pai- 
enis  secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Progress ;  samnie  iree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


25  Railway  Mail  Clerks— Wanted— $90.00 
month.  Steady  woik.  May  Examinations 
everywhere.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Sample  questions  and  coaching  free.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  A51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LF,.'\RN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
Vou  can  positively  earn  $2;  to  Jioo  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept. 31,  Page  Bldg. ,MichiganAve., Chicago. 


SALESMEN    WANTED 


SALESMF.N  WANTKI)  to  hiindle  com- 
plete line  of  lormaldeiiyde  fumigators,  li<|nid 
soap,  sweeping  compound,  modern  disinfec- 
tants and  sanitary  supplies.  Tlie  Formacone 
Company,  42  Orange  .Street,  Newark,  N.J. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
forCertain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,''  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. Established  16  years.  Address  Chand- 
lee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  943  F  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  tlirough  me.  3  books 
with  list  '200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg. ,'VVashington, D.C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Inveiit — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  112-p.  Inventors' Guide,  FREE. 
Highest  Relerences.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  For  Facts 
al]out  Prizes,  Rewards,  etc.,  send  8c  stamps 
for  our  new  r28  page  book  of  intense  interest 
to  Inventors. 

K.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,    Washington,  D.  C,     Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  BUILD  FORTUNES.  Our 
free  l)ooklets  tell  how,  what  to  invent  and 
save  you  moiu^y.   Free  searches.  Write  today. 

I),  .SWIFT  ^:  CO. 
307,  Seventh  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


Classified    Columns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I  am  ready  to  buy  autograph  letters  or  docu- 
ments of  celebrities  of  any  time  or  any  nation, 
in  large  or  small  quantities.  Send  me  a  list 
of  what  you  have.  Walter  R.  Benjamin, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


NO.  6  REMINGTONS  $18.00,  NO.  2 
Smith  Premiers  $17.00  and  all  other  standard 
makes  of  typewriters  at  lowest  prices.  Many 
only  slightly  used.  Fresh  stock.  Perfect  con- 
dition. True  bargains^  .Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Catalogue,  specimens  of  writing  and 
price  list  on  request.  New  York  Typewriter 
Exchange,  92  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAIN.S.no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  listaud  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


•SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIP- 
TION .SOLICITORS  easily  cam  liberal 
commissions,  also  can  pick  up  extra  prize 
money.  For  full  particulars  regardutg  com- 
missions, prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  etc.,  address  DESK  2,  155 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  30  YEARS  we  have  furnished  Investors 
with  First  Farm  Mortgiiges  netting  6'*. 
.Send  for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  offerings. 
K.  J.  LANDER  I'i-  CO.,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
Highest  references. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  H YDRAULICR AM 

pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  ieet  fall  elevates  watergo 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  iree. 
Rife  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


HERALDIC 


MOST  BEAUTIFUL  heraldic  paintings  in 
America.  We  know  Arms  of  thousands  o£ 
American  families.  Free  Genealogical  and 
Heraldic  Research.  Exjiort  Publication  Ser- 
vice at  economical  cost  to  Genealogical 
Authors.  Write  for  particulars.  Frank  Alla- 
ben  Genealogical  Co.,  3  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


STORIES  W.ANTED 

Clean  serials  of  enterprise  or  adventure. 

EDITOR 

110  Shady  Avenue 

Pittsburgh       ...     Pennsylvania 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIE.S  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  tor  you.  Big  pav.  Send  tor  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  Caliloniia. 


DEBATER.S!  You  can  win  with  our  briefs 
and  material.  Speakers,  club-women,  writers, 
we  can  give  you  just  the  help  vou  need. 
THE  BUREAU  OF  RESE.XkCH. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 
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Louis  XVI  Arm  Chair 


.  ofa  and  H^'Ct'iitiuii  .'li:ii  !■  iiunU'  U<  match.     Solid 

Ma)»o/anv,  ''hfassian  Walnut  or  Genuine 

Gold  l-.\'tf.  iVnuin*'  Aiilnisson  tapestry  covers. 

High  in  Quality  but 
Not  in  Price 

Those  who  know  of  Karpen  Furniture  by 
its  reputation  for  quality  are  surprised  on 
learning  of  its  moderate  price.  So  many 
people  have  come  to  realize  this,  that  their 
patronage  lias  made  this  the  largest  business 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Solidly  built  of  hitih  grade  materials,  grace- 
fully modeled  and  beautifully  finished,  this 
furniture  will  always  satisfy  you,  no  matter 
how  inexpensive  a  piece  you  purchase. 

Karpen 

Guaranteec)  Vpholstereb 

Tiirniture 

is  made  the  safest  for  you  to  purchase,  be- 
cause we  guarantee  your  money  back  if  any 
purchase  bearing  our  tratlc  jiiark  fails  to 
satisfy. 

As  no  other  maker  marks  or  guarantees 
his  product,  Karpen  Furniture  is  proven  by 
this,  the  safest  to  purchase. 

Karpen   Furniture  is  made  for  every  con 
ceivable  use  in  any  room  in  the  home;  be  it 
modest  or  palatial. 

Kar[)en  Furniture  is  soldby  leading  dealers. 

Ask  to  see  our  trade-mark  when  shopping. 

Our  Free  Book  of  Designs  "LA"  with  its 
hundreds  of  pictures  and  pages  of  practical 
information  for  uuyers  will  assist  you  in 
selecting.  if^rite  for  Book  '  'LA  "  to-^aj. 

S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 

Karpen  Bldg. ,  Chicago 

Karpen  Bldg. ,  New  York 

20  Sudbury  St.,  Boston 


KM-peo 


No.  3163 

Arm  Chair  "Hanover" 

A  Oenimn  DesiKn,  Si  inrlii'S  w  i<li;.  42  inches  liigli. 
Filled  with  ifincnt  riirh'l  hnir.     L«g9  cither 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

March  21. — Despite  IVIr.  Balfour'.s  opposition  to 
the  Minimum  Wage  Bill  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  passed  on  its  second  reading. 

Following  the  granting  the  right  of  sufTrage  to 
literate  women  in  Cliina,  Yik  Yug-ying,  leader 
of  the  suffragettes,  is  elected  to  Parliament. 

March  22. — Russia  withdraws  from  the  "si.x- 
Power"'  agreement  for  furnishing  a  loan  to 
China,  intimating  that  conditions  in  the  new 
RepubUe  are  unsatisfactory. 

March  24. — Xotiflcation  is  received  by  the 
IMexican  Government  from  its  Ambassador  at 
Washington  that  the  new  American  law  pro- 
lubiting  shipments  of  munitions  of  war  into 
jSIexieo  will  be  modified  to  permit  the  Mexican 
Government  to  obtain  war-suppUes  in  this 
country. 
Coal  strikes  in  France  and  Germany  are  called 
off. 

^lareh  25. — A  rout  of  Mexican  Federals  is  re- 
ported from  Jiminez. 

March  27. — The  Minimum  Wage  Bill  is  passed 
on  its  second  reading  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  coal-owners  accept  the  terms  of  the 
law,  but  the  strike-leaders  decide  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  miners. 

A  number  of  suffragettes  who  participated  in  the 
recent  riots  in  London  are  sentenced  to  foiu", 
six,  and  eight  months  in  jail  for  window- 
smashing. 

Domestic 

Washington 

March  21. — Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture report  that  a  deposit  of  potash  esti- 
mated at  more  than  a  million  tons  has  been 
discovered  in  a  dried-up  lake  in  CaUfornia. 

March  2.3. — Funeral  services  for  the  la.st  sixty- 
sevei:  "ictims  of  the  battle-ship  Maine  disaster 
are  held,  and  eulogies  are  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Father  Chidwick.  The  bodies 
are  buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

March  24. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion rules  that  when  railroads  reduce  rates 
within  a  State  they  shoukl  extend  like  reduc- 
tions to  similar  interstate  traffic. 

March  26. — Piesident  Taft,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, transmits  the  Tariff  Board's  report  on 
the  cotton  sehcduki  and  recommends  that  the 
present  rate  be  cut. 

March  27. — The  election  of  Senator  Stephenson 
is  declared  valid  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  40 
to  34. 

March  28. — The  Senate  investigating  committee, 
4  to  3,  exonerates  Senator  Lorimer  of  Illinois, 
and  holds  that  he  should  not  have  been  inves- 
tigated a  second  time. 

General 

March  21. — Indiana  Democrats  in  convention  at 
Indianapolis  pledge  their  support  to  Gov. 
T.  K.  Marshall  for  the  presidential  nomination. 

March  22. — The  Fall  River  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers' As.soeiation  averts  a  strike  by  granting 
a  10-per-cent.  increase  in  wages  to  opi^atives. 

March  23. — The  strike  of  union  seamen  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  declared  off. 

March  24. — The  textile  strike  at  I>awr(>nce, 
Alassachusetts,  is  officially  dedarixl  at  an  i^nd. 

IMarch  25. — Hundreds  of  cotton-mill  employees 
at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  strike;  for  higher 
wages. 

March  26. — The  Indiana  Republican  State  Con- 
vention elects  four  Taft  delegates-at-larg(;  to 
the  Chicago  convention,  and  the  friends  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  bolt  and  elect  four  delegates 
of  their  own. 

Tim  meat-packers  on  trial  in  Chicago  for  vio- 
lating thf-  Sherman  ,\ntitrust  Law  are  found 
not  guilty. 

AVith  3  500  operatives  refusing  to  work,  the 
cotton-cloth  mills  at  Lowell  are  shut  down; 
fifteen  I  housand  employees  there  and  in  smaller 
towns  are  now  on  strike. 

Women  strikers  cause  a  stampede  in  the  textile 
mills  at  Passaic.  New  .Jersey,  and  j)ractieally  all 
the  operatives  quit  work. 

The  Taft  forces  win  by  large  majoritie^s  in  the 
New  York  primary  elections. 

March  27. — The  Colorado   Republican  conven- 
tion    instructs    eight    delegates-at-large     for 
President  Taft. 
The  New  Mexico  legislature  elects  A.  B.  Fall 
and  T.  B.  Catron  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

March  28. — A  grand  jury  in  New  York  City 
investigating  the  methods  by  which  I*.  L. 
Brandt,  formerly  valet  of  Mortimer  L.  SchifT, 
way  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  thirty-year 
term,  finds  that  there  was  no  conspiracy 
against  Brandt. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this colitmn ,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
ot  words,  the  Funic  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"J.  F.  C,"  Bellingham,  Wash. — "Please  state 
what  part  of  speech  'only'  is  in  the  sentence  'The 
first  Christian  missionary  in  Alaska  began  her 
work  as  the  only  white  woman  in  that  immense 
territory.'  " 

"Only"  is  an  adjective  in  the  .sentence  cited. 
(See  Murray's  "Oxford  Dictionary,"  s.v.  "only," 
adjective:  "One  [or,  by  extension,  two  or  more], 
of  which  there  exist  no  more,  or  no  otiiers,  of  the 
kind;  as,  'Eve  ...  is  the  only  undraped  figure 
which  is  allowable  in  sacred  art.'  ") 

"H.  B.  B.,"  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. — "In  referring 
to  the  names  of  firms  such  as  the  Star  Lode  Stone 
Company,  the  John  Smith  Company,  or  the  Hart 
Manufacturing  and  Electric  Company,  should  a 
singular  or  a  plural  verb  and  pronoun  be  used?" 

"Company"  in  the  sense  cited  is  generally 
treated  as  a  singular  noun.  See  answer  to  "  O.  B." 
in  the  issue  of  January  6,  1912. 

"E.  D.,"  Worcester,  Mass. — "Please  state  if 
'each'  is  correctly  used  in  the  sentence  'Believe 
me,  your  family  will  enjoy  bread  and  butter  and 
smiles  better  than  a  seven-course  dinner  with  a 
frown  between  each  course.'  Also  kindly  give  any 
definite  rule  there  may  be  to  govern  such  a  case." 

"Each"  is  incorrectly  used  in  the  sentence 
quoted.  (See  the  Standard  Dictionary,  p. 
2367,  under  the  heading  "Faulty  Diction":  "'Be- 
tween '  [is]  strictly  applied  to  but  two  objects  or 
groups  of  objects;  as,  between  one's  lips,  or  be- 
tween one's  teeth.  But  between  is  often  properly 
used  with  more  latitude  tiian  this,  as  expressing 
the  idea  of  contrast  or  opposition  more  clearly 
than  among.  Between  requires  at  least  two  ob- 
jects, and  should  not  be  used  as  in  tlie  following 
[from  Dickens'  'Martin  Chuzzlewit.'  ch.  8,  p. 
152]:  'And  with  a  gap  of  a  whole  night  between 
every  one.'  ") 

"S.  B.,"  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  'lingerie.'  " 

The    St.^ndard    DiCTio>fARY    pronounces    this 

word  lan"zhe-ree'  ("a"  in  the  first  syllable  as  in 

"at,"  "n"  nasal,  "e"  in  tlr.'  second  syllable  as 

in  "over,"  the  vowel  sound  in  the  final  syllable 

as  in  "eve"). 

".I.  B.  R.."  Welch,  Okla. — "In  the  sentence 
'  Star  distances  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  appal 
the  imagination,'  what  part  of  sptjech  is  'as'  'I" 

There  is  some  disagreement  among  gramma- 
rians on  this  point.  The  St.vndard  Diction.\ry, 
p.  120,  says:  "The  purely  adverbial  function  of 
as  is  limited  to  its  use  in  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence. .  .  .  fn  other  cases  it  is  a  conjunctive  ad- 
verb, ...  or,  as  in  the  combination  'such  as,' 
even  a  pronoun;  as,  .  .  .  '  such  a  one  as  he  caj 
not  succeed.'  "  Goold  Brown,  "Grammar  5f 
BInglisli  Grammars,"  p,  303,  says:  "The  word  as, 
tho  usually  a  conjunction  or  an  adverb,  has  some- 
times the  construction  of  a  relative  pronoun,  espe- 
cially after  such ;  .  .  .  as,  '  Wo  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  repose  on  its  veracity  with  such  humble 
confidence  as  suppresses  curiosity.'  "  Other 
authorities,  however — among  them  Dr.  Webster, 
Bullions,  WeUs,  and  Chandler — consider  such 
sentences  elliptical,  and  maintain  that  "as" 
should  be  parsed  as  a  conjunction.  (See,  for 
example.  Bullions,  "Englisli  (irarnmar,"  p.  319: 
"The  word  as  should  not  lie  considered  a  relative 
in  any  circumstances.  ...  It  has  neither  the 
meaning  nor  the  use  of  a  relative.  .  .  .  Thus  in 
the  sentence  'Send  such  boolcs  as  you  have,'  as 
refers,  not  to  books,  but  to  such.  Take  away 
such,  and  as  can  not  be  used.")  Murray's  "Ox- 
ford Dictionary,"  p.  479,  fiatly  contradicts  Bul- 
lions, as  follows:  "After  such  and  sa7ne,  as  comes, 
through  ellipsis,  to  act  as  a  relative  pronoun;  as, 
.  .  .  'Such  a  severe  stroke  as  to  put  out  one 
eye.'"  Reed  and  Kellogg,  "Higher  Les.sons  in 
English"  (1910  edition),  p.  209.  says:  "As  in 
such  sentences  as  .  .  .  '(Jive  such  things  as  you 
can  spare  '  may  \h',  treated  as  a  relative  pronoun. 
But  by  expanding  the  sentence  as  is  .seen  to  be  a 
conjunctive  adverb — '(iive  such  things  as  those  are 
which  you  can  spare.'   ' 
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ISAAC  KAUFMANN  FUNK 


ISAAC  KAUFMANN  FUNK,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  this 
company,  editor-in-chief  of  all  its  publications,  including  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  The  Homiletic  Review,  and  The 
Literary  Digest,  fell  asleep  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
April  4,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  He  had  just  finished  the  last 
manuscript  copy,  after  three  years'  labor,  on  a  new  revision  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary  when 
death  overtook  him,  and  per- 
haps this  very  fact  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  man  than 
pages  of  bare  data  about  his 
life.  His  was  one  of  those 
minds,  versatile  and  energetic, 
that  are  always  on  the  ad- 
vance. He  was  a  "progress- 
ive" in  all  fields  of  thought. 
Born  at  Clifton,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1839,  he  passed 
rapidly  through  his  schooling 
time,  receiving  his  diploma 
from  Wittenberg  College  be- 
fore he  was  21,  and  at  once 
entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  near  Mores- 
Mil,  Ind.  In  the  years  be- 
tween 1861  and  1872  he  con- 
tinued this  work  in  Carey, 
Ohio,  and  Brooklyn,  but  after 
a  trip  through  Europe,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine  he  entered  a 
wider  field  of  usefulness  in  the 
work  of  journalism  and  pub- 
lishing. He  was  associate 
editor  of  The  Christian  Radical 
(Pittsburg)  1872-73,  and  of 
The  Union  Advocate  (New 
York)  1873-75.  In  1876  he 
founded  The  Metropolitan  Pul- 
pit, and  in  the  following  j'ear 

The  Complete  Preacher,  which  in  1878  he  merged  into  The 
Homiletic  Monthly,  which  since  1885  has  been  known  as  The 
Homiletic  Review.  In  1877  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Adam  Willis  Wagnalls,  founding  the  publishing  firm  known 
for  many  yc^ars  as  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1890  as  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  As  a  militant 
prohibitionist  Dr.  Funk  established  The  Voice  as  a  campaign 
paper  in  the  interests  of  the  Prohibition  Party  in  1880,  and 
conducted  it  for  many  years.  In  1890  he  planned  and  launched 
The  Literary  Dicest. 

A  glance  at  the  charact«>r  of  these  publications  gives  a  picture 
of  the  mind  that  conceived  them.  Beginning  as  a  clergyman, 
he  continued  all  his  life  publishing  books  to  aid  preachers. 
Himself  a  .scholar,  ho  published  a  v(>ritable  library  of  works 
of  reference!  and  erudilion.  Always  a  "progressive,"  he  aided 
every  new  cause  that  seemed  to  promi.se  benefit  to  mankind, 
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from  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  to  the  simpli- 
fication of  spelling.  His  firm  pubHshed  "The  Pulpit  Commen- 
tary," "The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,"  "The  Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,"  "A  Standard  Bible 
Dictionary,"  "The  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,"  and  many 
other  important  compendiums  of  information,  covering  almost 

every  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge. But  the  most  important 
of  all  was  "A  Standard  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," of  which  the  first  edi- 
tion was  issued  in  November, 
1894,  and  a  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  in  1903.  This 
work,  more  than  any  other 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Funk, 
bears  the  impress  of  his  indi- 
\iduality  on  every  page.  To 
his  foresight,  genius,  and  fear- 
less initiative,  lexicography 
owes  a  work  that  disregarded 
many  outworn  conventions 
that  hampered  it  until  his 
time.  Lexicography  was  his 
favorite  •  pursuit,  and  the 
Standard  Dictionary  will  re- 
main the  best  memorial  of  his 
indefatigable  energy  and  prac- 
tical scholarship.  His  interest 
in  the  simplification  of  English 
spelUng  was  a  manifestation  of 
this  spirit,  and  he  hoped  that 
simplified  spelling  would  save 
little  children  some  of  their 
weary  hours  of  study. 

The  daily  press  emphasize 
Dr.  Funk's  interest  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  psychic  prob- 
lems. His  mind  was  always 
open  to  new  truth,  from  whatever  quarter,  and  the  attitude  of 
those  who  bhndly  refused  to  examine  facts  because  they  were 
strange  he  considered  just  as  indefensible  as  the  attitude  of 
those  who  blindly  believed  everything.  As  the  New  York  Times 
says,  "he  was  never  a  believer  in  spiritualism  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  an  investigator  who  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  the  light  of  science  and  the  guidance  of  good  sense." 
In  his  daily  life  Dr.  Funk  was  a  man  of  rare  geniality  and 
warmth  of  soul.  In  the  midst  of  labors  that  would  have  dis- 
tracted and  harassed  the  average  man  of  half  his  years,  he  was 
never  too  busj'  to  see  the  humblest  employee  of  his  firm  or  to 
exchange  anecdotes  with  an  old  acquaintance.  And  through 
it  all  his  aims,  moral  and  intellectual,  were  noble.  He  was 
"a  versatile  American,"  says  the  New  York  World,  and  he 
"must  be  credited  with  a  real  and  definite  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  public  morals  and  popular  intelligence." 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENTIAL  ASPIRANTS 


THE  TWO-THIRDS  RULE  of  Democratic  national 
conventions  discourages  prophecy.  With  no  single 
candidate  overshadowing  the  party,  the  editorial  ex- 
perts hesitate,  and  seem  to  discern  no  man  likely  to  enter  the 
convention  with  enough  delegates  to  give  him  victory  on  the 
first  ballot.  And  once  a  series  of  ballots  is  begun,  who  knows 
what  deals,  stampedes,  dark  horses,  may  develop?  But  at 
present,  most  newspaper  writers  on  the  Democratic  situation 
agree,  it  is  a  case  of  "Wilson  against  the  field."  And  many 
add.  '"with  Clark  leading  the  field."  Nor  does  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  Underwood  and  Harmon  booms  go  unnoticed, 
while  the  confidence  in  party  victory  brings  out  a  number  of 
"favorite  sons,"  each  of  whom  has  more  than  a  faint  hope  of 
being  considered  an  available  "compromise  candidate." 

Less  than  200  of  the  1,094  delegates  to  the  convention  have 
been  pledged  at  this  WTiting,  so  that  Speaker  Clark's  present 
lead  does  'lot  greatly  alarm  his  rivals.  According  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  indeed,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
"that  Wilson  will  get  the  greater  part  of  the  votes  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England;  that  he  will  make  a 
good  showing  in  the  West  and  South,  and  that  the  popular  vote 
of  Wisconsin  will  give  him  a  moral  advantage  of  immense 
importance."  But  "moral  advantages"  do  not  always  win  bat- 
tles. Woodrow  Wilson's  very  strength  may  be  proving  a  weak- 
ness, in  that  in  each  section  of  the  country  the  Harmon,  Under- 
wood, or  Clark  boom  becomes  simply  an  anti-Wilson  fight,  and 
his  rivals  appear  to  some  onlookers  to  be  uniting  their  forces  to 
carry  important  States,  not  for  some  candidate,  but  against 
W^il.son.  This  state  of  affairs  persuades  Wilson  workers  of  the 
existence  of  a  "conspiracy,"  engineered,  of  course,  from  Wall 
Street,  to  defeat  their  "progressive"  candidate.  To  let  an 
independent  progressive  daily  in  Governor  Wilson's  own  State, 
the  Newark  News,  explain  this  point  of  view: 

"The  charge  made  by  friends  of  Woodrow  Wilson  that  there 
is  a  combination  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  Clark,  Under- 
wood, and  Harmon  to  defeat  the  New  Jersey  Governor  at  the 
Baltimore  convention  has  substantial  evidence  to  confirm  it. 

"It  is  charged  that  the  States  have  been  apportioned  among 
the  three  candidates.  Clark  is  to  make  the  fight  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  California, 
New  Jersey,  and  Illinois;  Underwood  in  Georgia,  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
and  Harmon  in  Texas,  New  York,  Delaware,  the  New  England 
States,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  adjacent  States. 

"Harmon,  instead  of  Clark,  would  have  been  chosen  to  lead 
the  fight  in  New  Jer.sey  had  he  not  refused  to  run  in  the  home 
State  of  any  other  candidate. 

"The  primaries  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  have  already  been 
held,  and  in  both  the  contestants  were  Clark  and  Wilson.  In 
Illinois  only  Clark  petitions  have  been  filed  in  opposition  to 
Wilson.  In  Florida  the  name  of  Harmon  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  newspapers  that  were  supporting  him  have  substituted 
Underwood  as  their  candidate 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  Messrs.  Clark,  Harmon, 
and  Underwood  are  parties  to  what  looks  so  much  like  a  delib- 
erate conspiracy.  In  this  fight  for  the  prt^sidential  nomination, 
they  are  httle  more  than  lay  figures  manipulated  by  powerful, 
but  unseen,  forces.    Their  putative  managers  are  merely  dummy 


directors,  so  to  speak,  who  probably  do  not  realize  themselves 
that  they  are  being  used  as  catspaws  for  interests  that  see  in 
the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  a  menace  to  their  selfish  and 
undemocratic  purposes. 

"That  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  such  a  combine  as  is 
alleged,  is  a  confession  of  Governor  Wilson's  strength." 

This  suspected  scheme  the  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  perhaps 
the  strongest  Wilson  paper  in  the  South,  calls  a  "three-shell 
political  game."  Still,  it  has  faith  that  the  plotters  will  not 
succeed — "If  Wilson  doesn't  win,  it  will  be  because  the  voters 
become  paralyzed  on  their  way  to  the  polls."  Democratic 
newspaper  support  of  Governor  Wilson  also  includes  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  Columbia  «S7a/e,  Nashville  Tennesseean,  and 
Brooklyn  Citizen,  all  of  which  are  convinced  that  he  is  a  "win- 
ner." One  of  his  advocates,  the  Houston  Chronicle,  declares 
rather  significantly  that  "what  endears  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
millions  of  his  countrymen  is  his  Bryanism."  And  from  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  where  this  quality  ought  to  be  most  accurately 
valued,  comes  the  word  that  Governor  Wilson  is  one  of  the 
"Progressive  Democrats"  whose  candidacy  finds  favor  with 
Mr.  Bryan.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  attitude  of  the 
independent  press  reveals  that  of  the  "independent  vote," 
but  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  find  Governor  Wilson  praised 
and  his  nomination  urged  by  a  group  of  papers  including  the 
Louisville  Post,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Neivs,  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Indianapolis  News,  and  Los  Angeles  Express. 
Progressive  Republican  papers  like  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  Kansas  City  Star,  Jersey  City  Journal,  and  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  urge  their  Democratic  readers  to 
stand  behind  Governor  Wilson,  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
even  declares  that  it  will  support  him  if  nominated.  All  this 
persuades  the  neutral  Springfield  Republican  "that  the  Wilson 
candidacy's  intrinsic  merits  continue  to  outweigh  not  only  its 
own  weaknesses,  but  also  the  intrinsic  merits  of  every  other 
candidate  on  the  Democratic  side."    And  it  tries  to  explain  why  : 

"Governor  Wilson  has  succeeded  in  absolutely  dissociating 
his  candidacy  in  the  public  mind  from  ultra-conservative  or 
'reactionary'  influences;  he  has  established  himself  as  a  Demo- 
cratic radical,  in  short,  without  going  by  any  means  the  full 
length  of  the  radical  extremists.  He  is  a  radical  rather  than  a 
conservative,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  aims  to  be  moderate 
and  to  fuse  the  best  elements  of  the  political  radicalism  and 
conservatism  of  the  time.  That  the  mass  of  the  Democratic 
party  perceive  this  fact  probably  accounts  for  the  entire  failure 
of  the  recent  assaults  upon  his  candidacy 

"Governor  Wilson's  course,  on  the  whole,  has  been  shaped 
with  masterly  comprehension  of  the  practical  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  becoming  President  of  the  United  States  by 
way  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  to-day  emphatically  the 
Democratic  candidate  of  prominence  who  in  a  campaign  would 
divide  his  party  least,  while  making  serious  inroads  into  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition.  And  this  achievement  for  a  mere  school- 
master reveals  a  talent  for  politics  of  a  high  order." 

But  there  are  those  who  think  with  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Leader  (Rep.)  that  while  "Governor  Wilson  has  made  a 
splendid  impression  upon  the  country"  there  are  "all  sorts  of 
stumbling-blocks  in  his  way  as  a  Democratic  aspirant  for  the 
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WHICH    SMILE   WILL   LAST    LONGEST? 


Presidency."  He  is,  we  are  told,  being  "treated  to  fine  words 
while  the  delegates  are  going  to  the  other  fellow."  That  "other 
feUow,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Charleston  Post  (Dem.),  is  Champ 
Clark.  And  The  Post  is  inclined  toward  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer's  (Dem.)  view  that  "unless  the  party  of  Harmon  and 
Wilson  wishes  to  go  before  the  people  this  fall  on  a  Canadian- 
annexation  issue,  introducing  its  champion  with  a  Chautauqua 
salute,  it  should  abandon  all  thought  of  Speaker  Clark  as  a 
presidential  candidate."  But  the  Clark  boom  is  in  full  swing 
in  the  Southwest,  meets  with  the  emphatic  approval  of  many 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  is  daily  recommended  to  the 
reading  public  by  the  able  gentlemen  who  write  the  Hearst 
editorials.  The  Clark  campaign  argument  is  thus  put  in  a 
nutshell  by  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
public (Dem.): 

"Champ  Clark  represents  the 
Democracy,  not  only  of  things 
promised,  but  of  things  done.  It 
was  under  his  leadership  that 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  were 
united.  It  was  as  a  result  of 
that  union  that  the  Democrats 
triumphed  at  the  polls.  It  is  in 
furtherance  of  that  triumph  that 
a  Democratic  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  his  speakership 
has  fulfilled  every  pledge  that 
in  its  name  was  made  to  the 
people." 

In  the  South,  Alabama  has  in- 
structed for  Congressman  Un- 
derwood, her  "favorite  son," 
and  the  movement  for  his  nom- 
ination seems  likely  to  have  sub- 
stantial results  in  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  perhaps 
other  States.  The  Democratic 
press  of  Alabama  are  quite  nat- 
urally found  in  tlu!  Underwood 
column,  as  are  also  the  Savannah  News,  Macon  Telegraph, 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union,  Charlotte  Observer,  Augusta 
Chronicle,  and  Atlanta  Constitution.  Those  backers  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  convinced 
that  ho  is  the  strongest  figure  in  Congress,  that  his  respon.sibility 
for  Democratic  tariff  logishilion  cntides  him  to  a  cotniuaiidiiig 
positicm  in  a  campaign  to  he  fought  out  princii)ally  on  tin-  tarifT 
issue,  and  that  the  time  has  again  come  for  a  Southerner  to  live 


VVII.I,    THKY 

—Wilde 


in  the  White  House.  At  a  Baltimore  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Underwood,  Congressman  Martin  W.  Littleton,  of  New  York, 
it  wiU  be  remembered,  lauded  him  as  a  statesman  with  "the 
poise  and  balance  of  McKanley,  the  stubborn  courage  of  Cleve- 
land, the  public  experience  of  Blaine,  the  quiet  and  unterrified 
courage  of  a  real  American."  A  little  more  calmly,  the  New  York 
humorous  weekly.  Life,  in  one  of  its  serious  editorials,  confesses 
that  if  a  Democrat  is  to  go  to  the  White  House,  ' '  the  one  who 
looks  best  to  us  is  the  one  who  has  talked  least  and  done  most 
for  good  laws  and  good  government — Oscar  Underwood." 

"One  year  from  to-day,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Columbia 
State  on  March  4,  "Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  cutting  his  initials 
on  the  White  House  furniture."     Whereupon  the  Wilmington 

(N.  C.)  Dispatch  (Ind.)  retorted 
that  Mr.  Wilson  would  hardly 
be  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  im- 
politeness while  the  guest  of 
President  Judson  Harmon  at 
the  White  House.  "Clearly," 
remarks  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  "the  Dem- 
ocratic contest  the  country  over 
is  between  these  rival  govern- 
ors." The  absence  of  noise  ac- 
companying the  progress  of  the 
Ohioan's  candidacy  earns  it  the 
name  of  a  "soft-pedal  boom," 
but  effective  work  is  neverthe- 
less evident.  Governor  Harmon 
expects  to  receive  all  of  Ohio's 
48  votes  at  Baltimore,  in  spite 
of  the  uncompromising  hostility 
of  WilUam  Jennings  Bryan  and 
the  numerous  Bryan  Democrats 
of  Ohio.  The  loudest  critics  of 
Mr.  Harmon  call  him  ■"reac- 
tionary." Others  object  to  hi.< 
caution  on  many  issues,  notably 
on  the  liquor  (juestion,  which  has  been  agitating  Ohio  for 
several  years.  (^ons<>rvative  Democrats  in  the  North,  how- 
ever, and  such  papers  as  the  Houston  Post  in  the  South, 
praise  him  for  his  executive  ability  and  experience,  his  orthodox- 
stand  upon  the  tariff,  his  consistent,  if  quiet,  antitrust  opinions, 
and  his  objection  to  such  measures  as  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  n^call.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  still  believes  that 
Taft  and  Harmon  will  be  the  rival  candidates.     Several  i)aptT3 
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WITH  BRYAN  IN  THE   R.\NKS  THE   CAPTAIN  WILL  HAVE  TO  GO  SOME. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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'EXCUSE  ME,  boys!   TEDDY  BORROWED  THE  REST." 

— Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal.. 


AN    ERSTWHILE   CAPTAIN    IN  A   MODEST    ROLE. 


can  not  understand  Air.  Bryan's  animus  against  Harmon. 
The  Albany  Times-Union  (Dem.)  is  sure  that  "Wall  Street  has 
no  collar  upon  him."  And  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  finds  in  his 
"old-fashioned  views"  an  excuse  for  one  of  its  rare  editorials 
in  praise  of  living  men. 

Prominent  among  the  "favorite  sons"  are  Governor  Marshall, 
with  Indiana's  30  votes  pledged  to  him;  Governor  Burke,  with 
the  pledged  delegation  of  North  Dakota;  Senator  Martin, 
indorsed  by  Virginia;  and  Mayor  Gaynor,  who  may  receive 
New  York's  90  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  Governor  Marshall 
and  Alayor  Gaynor  are  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as  likely 
compromise  candidates.  Some  one  of  the  others  may  be  the 
"dark  horse"  to  carry  away  the  prize,  but,  on  the  whole,  political 
observers  see  in  the  votes  given  these  men  on  the  first  ballot 
simply  material  for  later  "trading." 

And  when  it  comes  to  "dark  horses,"  observes  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.),  "the  best  dark  horse  in  the 
Democratic  stable  is  Bryan."  Other  Republican  papers,  like 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Cleveland  Leader,  and  Pittsburg 
Dispatch,  with  the  independent  Times  and  Star  in  Washington, 
think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  Nebraskan  may  be 
called  upon  to  lead  his  party  for  the  fourth  time.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Charleston  IVews  and  Courier,  too,  is  somewhat  worried, 
believing  that  under  the  two-thirds  rule  Mr.  Bryan  will  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  convention,  and  fearing  that  the 
elimination  of  Wilson  would  mean  the  nomination  of  the  "Peer- 
less Leader." 

These  are,  of  course,  but  inferences.  Mr.  Bryan  himself 
refuses  to  let  his  name  go  on  the  California  presidential-primary 
ballot,  saying:  "I  am  not  a  candidate,  and  am  not  willing  to  be 
put  in  that  attitude  before  the  country."  And  he  defines  his 
position  as  regards  the  present  rivalry  of  Democratic  candidates 
in  these  words:  "I  am  for  either  Wilson  or  Clark  as  against  any 
reactionary,  and  will  be  pleased  to  assist  in  the  nomination  of 
either."  "This  man  is  not  a  candidate  for  any  office,"  comments 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean  (Dem.);  and  it  would  have  us  take 
him  at  his  word,  for  he  has  "never  deceived"  the  people,  "he 
has  never  betrayed  them,  but  throughout  all  the  years  he  has 
fought  their  battles."  And  the  Charleston  Post  (Dem.)  remarks 
in  like  vein: 

''Mr.   Bryan  has  made  it  perfectly  cleai    that  he  is  not  a 


candidate  for  the  nomination,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  believing  that  he  desires  to  take  advantage  of  any 
condition  or  circumstance  to  put  himself  once  more  at  the  head 
of  the  party  as  its  nominee  for  the  Presidency.  If  the  various, 
schools  of  thought  within  the  Democratic  fold  would  only  let. 
Mr.  Bryan  alone,  except  for  the  adoption  of  the  better  things, 
he  recommends  and  illustrates  to  his  party,  they  would  da 
much  better  for  themselves  and  for  their  party  and  for  their 
country." 


ESCAPE  OF  THE  SUGAR   TRUST 


(,(, 
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UBMERGED  CAPTAINS  of  industry  may  now  come 
to  the  surface  for  air,"  remarks  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.);  and  other  papers,  not  so  near  the  swirl  of  the 
financial  whirlpool,  are  expressing  the  same  idea  in  different 
tones  since  the  acquittal  of  the  meat-packers  and  the  jury's, 
failure  to  agree  in  the  Sugar  Trust  case.  "The  Beef  Trust  got 
off  by  the  exploitation  of  the  '  injury  to  the  people '  doubt,  and 
on  an  inextricable  entanglement  as  to  figures  showing  cost  and 
returns,  and  a  few  other  such  technicalities,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  (Prog.  Rep.),  "while  the  Sugar  Trust  escapes, 
conviction  by  the  statute-of-limitations  hole."  And  the  same 
paper  adds:  "Have  you  ever  noticed  that,  in  these  cases,  if  it 
is  not  one  thing  it  is  always  another — that  the  Sherman  Law, 
as  now  interpreted,  interwoven,  contorted,  admixt,  and  vitiated, 
is  not  of  much  use  any  more  in  prosecuting  the  trusts?"  To  the 
Boston  Journal  (Ind.)  also  the  disagreement  of  the  jury  in  the 
sugar  ease  "adds  still  another  failure  to  the  record  of  the  Sher- 
man Law  as  a  criminal  statute,"  and  "makes  all  the  more 
amazing  the  Administration's  belief  that  the  Antitrust  Law 
is  satisfactory  as  it  stands,  and  should  be  left  alone."  We  find 
a  number  of  other  papers,  however,  taking  the  more  optimistic 
view  that  the  Government's  failure  to  convict  in  these  cases 
reveals  no  fatal  weakness  in  the  law,  and  that  these  prosecu- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  way  they  have  ended,  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  future  conduct  of  "big  business." 

In  the  sugar  case,  in  which  four  officers  of  the  accused  corpora- 
tion were  on  trial  under  the  criminal  clause  of  the  Sherman  Law 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade,  the  final  vote  stood 
eleven  to  one  for  acquittal.  As  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.) 
puts  it,  these  men  "have  been  found  eleven-twelfths  innocent, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  statute  of  limitations."    The  facts 
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ANOTHER   ROUGH-RIDER. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


HAVING    A    BULLY    TIME. 

— Kemble  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


BUSY  MOMENTS  OF  THE  GREAT. 


on  which  the  charge  was  based  are  thus  summarized  by  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.): 

"Late  in  the  fall  of  1903  Adolph  Segal,  a  Philadelphia  pro- 
moter and  contractor,  having  overextended  himself  in  certain 
real-estate  ventures,  and  having  built  near  that  city  the  best- 
equipped  sugar-refinery  in  the  country,  went  looking  about  for 
money  and  came  into  contact  with  one  Gustav  E.  Kissel,  a  New 
York  broker.  Kissel,  while  preserving  the  fiction  of  being 
Segal's  agent  in  the  matter,  nevertheless  arranged  with  John  E. 
Parsons  and  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  since  dead,  the  details  of  a 
loan  of  $1,250,000,  secured  by  a  collateral  agreement  of  the 
most  approved  'cut-throat'  character,  which  enabled  Kissel, 
among  other  things,  to  control  the  stock  of  Segal's  new  refinery 
company  and  thereby  dominate  its  board  of  directors.  Kissel, 
when  once  this  proposition  was  tightly  fastened,  put  a  dummy 
board  into  the  refinery  company,  pursuant  to  instructions  from 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  had  them  vote,  also  pursuant  to  instructions 
from  the  same  source,  not  to  begin  operating  the  refinery  until 
the  loan  was  paid.  Then  Kissel,  Parsons,  Havemeyer,  and  the 
others  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  group,  sat  down  and 
awaited  developments,  knowing  that  the  refinery  could  never 
open  until  they  relaxed  their  grip,  and  that  with  the  refinery 
closed  Segal  could     ever  pay  the  loan. 

"These  things  were  not  denied.  The  defense  rested  upon  the 
fact  that  Segal  had,  on  one  or  more  previous  occasions,  built 
sugar-refineries  and  had  sold  them  to  the  trust  at  a  substantial 
profit;  that  all  his  performances  in  the  case  in  question  indicated 
another  'hold-up,'  and  that  he  knew,  long  before  he  allowed  the 
noose  to  be  so  firmly  adjusted  around  his  neck,  that  the  real 
lender  was  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  .so  that 
the  making  of  the  loan  was,  in  fact,  the  sale  of  his  plant  for  all 
(according  to  the  contention  of  the  defense)  that  it  had  cost  him 
to  build  it." 

Judge  Hand  ruled  that  only  such  restraint  as  the  jury  might 
find  to  have  resulted  from  the  acts  of  the  defendants  subsequent 
to  July  1,  l')0(),  three  years  before  the  indictment  was  found, 
<'()ul(l  be  made  the  basis  of  a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  the  course 
of  the  trial  it  was  brought  out  that  the  Trust  bought  forty 
rclineries  between  1891  and  1903,  only  to  shut  their  doors,  and 
that  no  less  than  $2"), ()()().()()()  w^nt  to  i)urchase  four  refineries 
that  are  not  now  in  operation.     The   Boston  Tratmcripl  says: 


"A  mistrial  is  never  a  satisfactory  result  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  the  four  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  .  .  .  the  fact  stands  out  with  peculiar 
emphasis.  While  both  sides  hailed  it  as  a  'victory,'  the  defend- 
ants, doubtless,  would  have  preferred  a  clean-cut  verdict  which 
would  have  allowed  an  appeal,  even  if  it  were  against  them, 
and  the  Government  certainly,  at  this  particular  juncture  in  the 
Taft  Administration,  would  have  rejoiced  in  a  demonstration 
that  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  is,  in  fact,  a  statute  enforceable 
against  individuals." 

Turning  to  other  than  political  aspects  of  the  case,  the  same 
paper  asks  what  this  case  has  done  toward  the  much-needed 
clarification  of  the  Sherman  Law,  and  what  contribution  it  has 
made  toward  the  development  of  a  better  standard  of  financial 
ethics.  To  the  first  question  it  answers:  "We  can  not  say 
that  the  Sherman  Law  has  been  clarified  to  the  slightest  degree." 
But  in  regard  to  the  educational  value  of  the  case,  and  its  effect 
upon  financial  ethics,  the  Boston  paper  takes  a  more  optimistic 
view. 

While  the  Hartford  Times  (Dem.)  regrets  that  the  defendants 
did  not  receive  a  unanimous  vindication  from  the  New  York 
jury,  we  do  not  find  this  note  of  sympathy  for  the  accused 
directors  echoed  from  very  many  sources.  Many  papers,  on 
the  other  hand,  take  occasion  to  reassure  their  readers  in  regard 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  Sherman  Law.  "Provided  it  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  statute  of  limitations,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  capable  of  obtaining  results,"  says  the  Boston  Advertiser 
(Rep.),  and  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Ind.)  notes  an  indication  that 
even  the  prospect  of  prosecution  had  created  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Sugar  Trust  to  be  "good"  in  the  fact  that  onlj' 
one  charge  was  brought  against  it  bearing  date  later  than  1906. 
The  failure^  of  the  criminal  clause^  of  the  Sherman  Law,  thinks 
the  Indianapolis  Xcws  (,Ind.),  is  due  not  to  defects  in  the  statute, 
but  to  the  state  of  public  opinion.  "What  we  now  need,"  it 
adds,  "is  a  sober  education  that  will  make  the  people  realize — 
as  th»\v  liave  not  realized — that  sucli  acts  as  those  with  which 
(he  packers  an<l  the  sugar  men  were  charged  are  crimes  precisely 
as  murder  and  burglary  are  crimes." 
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MILWAUKEE'S  SOCIALIST   REVERSE 
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IHE.  SOCIALIST  DEFEAT,  in  fact,  is  a  Socialist 
victory,"  declares  the  Milwaukee  Leader,  a  militant 
organ  of  Socialism,  commenting  upon  last  week's 
municipal  election  in  Milwaukee  in  which  a  flood  of  non-partizan 
ballots  swept  from  office  the  city's  Socialist  administration  and 
installed  a  non-partizan  mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  and  county 
board  of  supervisors.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  some- 
what similar  ^■iew  of  the  situation  is  taken  by  so  stanchly 
capitalistic  a  paper  as  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.).  which  reminds 
us  that  when  Emil  Soidel  was  elected  mayor  of 
Milwaukee  by  the  Socialists  two  years  ago  in 
a  three-cornered  struggle  he  received  only  22,- 
000  out  of  00.000  votes,  whereas  this  year, 
with  the  two  regular  parties  united  against 
him,  he  polled  more  than  30,000  of  the  73,000 
votes  cast.  Thus  "his  failure  to  win  the  second 
time  is  by  no  means  a  crushing  reverse  for  his 
party,"  argues  The  Sun,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  fusion  forces  got  a  vote  of  5, 000  more 
than  the  combined  votes  of  the  candidates 
running  against  Seidel  in  1910,  an  increase 
notably  less  than  that  of  the  Mayor. 

"It  is  obvious  that  had  the  division  of  votes 
been  on  party  lines  Mayor  Seidel  would  have 
won  again  for  the  Socialists.  The  victory  of 
the  fusion  party  is  not  by  any  means  equiva- 
lent to  the  routing  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
Milwaukee." 

Many  papers,  however,  agree  with  the  reg- 
ular Repulilican  Milwaukee  Sentinel  that  Mil- 
waukee's message  to  the  countrj^  through  this 
election  is  that  "it  has  had  enough  of  Social- 
ism in  its  municipal  business."  The  situation 
in  a  nutshell,  says  The  Sentinel,  is  this:  "Two 
years  ago  the  Socialists  were  elected  on  the 
strength  of  their  promises;  this  spring  they 
are  overwhelmingly  defeated  on  the  weakness 
of  their  performances."  The  non-partizan 
platform,  saj-s  The  Sentinel,  "bluntly  declared 
that  anti-Socialism  versus  Socialism  was  the 
paramount  issue."  The  New  York  Commer- 
cial (Com.),  noting  that  the  Socialists  suffered 
reverses  on  the  same  day  in  Butte,  Helena,  and  other  Mon- 
tana towns,  remarks  that  "the  tide  seems  to  have  turned  all 
along  the  line."  According  to  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Ind. 
Rep.)  the  Social-Democratic  brand  of  government  in  that 
city  "has  been  a  government  by  secret  ring,  a  government  for 
class,  a  government  for  spoils,  a  government  hostile  to  American 
principles."  And  in  a  pamphlet  circulated  by  the  Milwaukee 
Voters'  League  we  find  this  same  charge  that  the  Seidel  admin- 
istration was  "controlled  by  a  secret  ring  which  is  the  real 
governing  body — a  condition  intolerable  and  subversive  of  the 
true  principles  of  popular  government,"  coupled  with  the 
admission  that  this  same  administration  "has  given  this  city 
and  county  the  temporary  benefit  of  a  more  efficient  govern- 
ment than  has  recently  been  enjoyed."    But,  adds  this  pamphlet : 

"Its  dangerous  doctrines  of  class-hatred  and  bitterness;  its 
narrow  partizanship ;  itslaekof  respect  for  the  law;  its  denuncia- 
tion of  thf  motives  and  integrity  of  the  judiciary;  its  unfair 
and  undemocratic  policies,  and  its  hostility  to  American  political 
institutions,  in  our  opinion  point  the  sure  path  to  political, 
social,  industrial,  and  economic  disaster." 

"The  defeat  of  the  Socialists,"  says  the  Progressive  Republican 
Milwaukee  Journal,  "shows  that  the  citizens  are  disgusted  with 
their  kind  of  party  rule  just  as  they  were  disgusted  with  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  misrule  when  they  placed  the  Sociahsts 
in    power   two  years  ago."     This   paper,   conceding  that  the 


HE  OVEKTHREW  SOCIALISM  IN 
MILWAUKEE. 

Dr.  Gerhard  A.  Bading,  elected  on  a 
non-partizan  ticket  to  succeed  Mayor 
Seidel,  Milwaukee's  first  Socialist 
Mayor,  rejoices  that  "Milwaukee 
stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  re- 
deemed, an  American  city,  believing 
in  the  American  Constitution  and 
the  American  Government." 


Socialistic  officials  "have  been  honest  so  far  as  the  mere  handling 
of  public  funds  is  concerned,"  declares  that  "their  fanaticism, 
class-hatred,  and  most  bitter  partizanship,  and  their  adoption 
of  the  spoils  system  to  an  unprecedented  extreme,  together  with 
their  inefficiency  and  their  many  blunders,  made  their  admin- 
istration as  faulty  and  altogether  as  unsatisfactory  as  any 
which  had  preceded  it."  It  regards  the  result  of  the  election 
as  "a  remarkable  victory  for  the  cause  of  non-partizanship,  a 
victory  won  in  the  face  of  partizan  election  laws  and  of  other 
great  obstacles."  So  far  as  the  30,000  votes  which  the  Socialists 
polled  are  concerned,  The  Journal  states  that  "not  more  than 

10,000    are    Socialists    or    sympathizers    with 

SociaUstic  principles,  the  others  representing 
a  remnant  of  the  protest  vote  of  two  years 
ago,  as  well  as  the  votes  of  men  who,  tho 
not  believing  in  Socialism,  were  disaffected 
toward  the  new  movement  for  various  reasons, 
one  being  a  fear  that  it  would  not  be  carried 
out  in  good  faith." 

Turning  again  to  the  Milwaukee  Leader  for 
a  fuller  statement  of  the  Socialist  interpreta- 
tion of  the  vote  we  read: 


' '  The  Socialist  victory  two  years  ago  marked 
the  end  in  Milwaukee  of  the  sham  fight  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties, and  compelled  them  to  unite  to  make 
common  cause  against  Socialism. 

"The  Socialist  defeat,  in  fact,  is  a  Socialist 
victory.  With  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  in  the  field  as  they  were  two 
years  ago,  the  Socialists  would  have  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  city.  As  it  is,  they  have 
carried  seven  wards,  and  are  stronger  as  a 
PARTY  THAN  EVER  BEFORE,  for  the  Socialist 
vote  cast  April  2  was  a  class-conscious  vote  of 
the  workers. 

"Two  years  ago,  the  Socialist  party  had  a 
considerable  protest  vote.  The  votes  that  it 
received  did  not  accurately  represent  its  real 
strength,  but  the  30,000  votes  cast  for  Mayor 
Seidel  and  his  associates  on  the  Social- 
Democratic  ticket  Tuesday  were  cast  for  our 
candidates  in  a  contest  where  the  issue  be- 
tween Socialism  and  anti-Socialism  was  clearly 
and  emphatically  drawn.  The  Social-Demo- 
cratic PARTY  I.S  to-day  STRONGER  |  IN  MlL- 
LEAST     5,000     adherents     than    IT    WAS     TWO 


AT 


WAUKEE     BY 

YEARS    AGO 

"The  work  of  education  has  proceeded  so  far  in  Milwaukee 
that  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  with  the  largest  total  vote 
ever  cast  in  the  city's  history,  are  clas.s-conscious  Socialists. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  we  shall  have  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  voters  conscious  of  their  interests  and 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  political  field,  the 
one  field  where  every  worker,  whatever  his  employment,  may  be 
organized." 

"So  let  those  who  won  or  think  they  won  go  ahead  and  use 
theii-  victory,"  says  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist);  "the  Social- 
ist party  is  still  there."  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  points  out,  "in  forcing  an  alinement  of 
citizens  on  a  non-partizan  basis,  the  Socialists  have  shown  a 
way  to  remedy  municipal  misgovernment  which  does  not  lie 
along  the  direct  road  toward  Socialism."  And  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  agrees  that  "a  result  of  this  elec- 
tion which  may  be  more  important  than  the  defeat  of  Social- 
ism is  the  adoption  of  the  non-partizan  idea  in  city  govern- 
ment." The  New  York  World  (Dem.),  too,  remarks  that  if 
the  Wisconsin  legislature,  as  is  predicted,  passes  a  law  elim- 
inating party  lines  in  cities  and  confining  campaigns  to  local 
issues,  "the  non-partizanship  which  resulted  in  Mayor  Seidol's 
election  and  in  his  subsequent  defeat  may  take  shape  in 
lasting  reforms." 
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THE    FASTEST  BATTLE-SHIP   AFLOAT. 

In  a  trial  run  over  the  Rockland  (Me.)  course,  our  new  battle-ship,  the  Florida,  made  22.54  knots.     The  previous   best  record   for 
a  flrst-class  battle-ship,  22.50  knots,  was  held  by  the  British  dreadnought  Vanguard. 


REFORMING  THE  EXPRESS  BUSINESS 

IN  THE  CONCESSIONS  the  express  companies  are  plauning 
to  make  voluntarily  to  the  shippers  through  the  conferences 
arranged  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  in 
the  further  concessions  they  will  be  forced  to  make  if  even  the 
mildest  of  the  regulatory  measures  before  Congress  is  adopted, 
the  newspapers  see  the  influence  of  the  demand  for  a  parcel-post. 
The  Adamson  Bill,  for  the  regulation  of  express  rates,  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Interstate 
Commerce,  is  praised  on  the  one  hand  as  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  a  parcel-post,  and  criticized  on  the  other  as  being  the  "postal 
express"  plan,  but  "with  the  best  part  of  it  left  out."  Speaking 
of  the  reforms  likely  to  foUow  the  conferences  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of  the 
express  companies,  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks  that  had 
the  companies  "done  voluntarily,  merely  from  sound  business 
motives,  what  they  are  now  ready  to  do  when  facing  compulsion, 
less  would  be  heard  to-day  of  the  parcel-post."  Indeed,  as  the 
New  York  World  sees  it,  they  are  now  "willing  to  compromise 
on  everything  except  a  parcel-post."  The  precise  nature  of  the 
compromise  has  not  as  yet  been  officially  revealed,  and  the 
negotiations  may  last  for  weeks  to  come.  Commissioner  Lane, 
who  has  been  conducting  the  express  investigation,  explains  the 
situation  in  these  rather  cryptic  words:  "The  hen  is  sitting. 
Whether  the  brood  will  be  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  or  turkeys 
I  can  not  say." 

Nevertheless,  through  certain  express-company  officials  and 
by  other  means  of  getting  information,  the  New  York  dailies 
have  learned  that  the  conferees  have  practically  agreed  upon 
certain  changes  which  The  Sun  thus  sums  up  in  an  editorial: 

"Improved  receipt  forms,  no  more  charging  at  both  ends, 
that  too  common  little  joke  of  the  masters  of  parcel  transporta- 
tion, a  'zone  system'  of  charges  that  will  be  equitable  and 
honest." 

The  new  receipts  are  to  be  uniform,  it  is  explained  in  the 
news  columns.  Each  one  will  "set  forth  the  nature  of  the 
parcel,  the  rate,  and  the  route  in  language  that  nobody  can 
misread."  The  value  will  also  be  shown,  and  the  transaction 
will  bo  made  "(easier  for  both  company  and  shipper."  A  new 
uniform  way-bill  is  expected  to  help  the  express  companies  to 
break  their  sinful  habit  of  double  charging.  As  The  Sun  ex- 
plains it: 

"The  new  way-bills  will  hoof  two  colors — dark  yellow  for 
prepaid  packages,  and  while  for  those  sent  colled.  And  each 
way-hill  will  have  a  stub  which  will  be  an  exact  (lu|)licat«i  of  tiie 
original.  The  original  will  be  forwarded  independently  as  before, 
but  the  stub  will  be  detafjhed  and  pasted  on  the  parcel.     So 


there  will  be  no  question  at  any  stage  of  the  game  as  to  whether 
the  charges  have  been  paid  or  not.  With  the  double-charge 
possibility  eliminated,  one  of  the  most  acute  grievances  of  the 
shippers  will  be  removed  and  the  companies  themselves  wdll  be 
relieved  of  a  lot  of  uncertainty." 

The  reformed  system  of  rating  AviU  include  a  reclassification 
of  offices  and  routes,  but  the  details  have  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
nor  have  the  press  learned  anything  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
change. 

These  concessions,  meeting  as  they  do  the  complaints  of 
thousands  of  aggrieved  shippers,  are  highly  approved  by  the 
daily  press.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  rejoices  that  the 
express  companies  are  at  last  ' '  imprest  with  the  need  of  putting 
their  house  in  order  "  and  seem  likely  to  give  the  people  some 
of  the  advantages  that  the  introduction  of  parcel-post  would 
supply.  Thanks  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are 
heartily  rendered  by  the  Philadelphia  Record  for  thus  calling 
"a  halt  to  express  extortion."  Other  papers,  like  the  New  York 
World  and  Newark  News,  add  that  while  it  is  well  to  correct 
these  abuses,  the  only  permanent  remedj'  for  express  monopoly 
is  the  competition  of  a  Government  parcel-post. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  "reforms"  that  the  New  York  Sun  can 
praise  with  a  right  good  will.  It  is  "a  real  reform,  an  amend- 
ment and  a  reconstruction  of  notoriously  unjust  and  vexatious 
methods  of  business,  and  this  business  one  that  comes  to  the 
home  of  about  everybody  in  the  United  States."  And  there  are 
added  a  few  pungent  sentences  excoriating  the  express  companies : 

"To  combine  the  utmost  insolence  with  the  most  intoler- 
able stupidity,  to  be,  apparently,  entirely  incompetent  to 
manage  their  own  business,  to  give  the  worst  ser\'ice  to  all  and 
no  relief  to  anybody,  to  bleed  their  customers  in  small,  irritating, 
continued  drafts:  if  some  great  ironist  had  set  to  work  delib- 
erately to  stir  discontent  with  these  corporations  that  bang 
at  everybody's  door,  and  through  them  with  corporations  in 
general,  he  couldn't  have  devised  a  more  ingenious  plan  than 
the  pig-headed  fatuity,  the  jack-in-official  proceedings  of  the 
express  companies.  Express  malice  coupled  with  express 
muttonheadism. 

"Well,  let  us  hope  this  era  of  bad  dealing  and  bad  feeling  is 
over;  and  not  jump  upon  caught  and  penitent  sinners — pro- 
vided they  bring  forth  works  meet  for  repentance." 

A  number  of  drastic  propositions  have  been  advanced  in  Con- 
gress for  the  regulation  of  express  business.  The  bill  of  Senator 
Gardner  (Dem.,  Me.)  calls  for  the  purchase  by  the  Government 
of  the  real  property,  equipment,  etc.,  of  the  express  companies 
at  an  estimated  price  of  about  $;{9,(K)(),()(K).  The  other  assets  of 
the  companies,  thinks  Mr.  Gardner,  could  ho  retained,  as  they 
are  not  devoted  to  express  service.  But  the  bill  which  is  thought 
most  likely  to  receive  favorable  action  is  that  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Adamson  (Dem.,  Ga.),  and  favored  by  tlH>  House 
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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  applies 
to  all  packages  under  11  pounds  in  weight  and  valued  at  less 
than  S80,  the  part  of  the  express  business  said  to  be  most 
profitable.  A  system  of  maximum  rates  arranged  bj'  zones 
is  worked  out  thus: 

Between  any  two  points  in  the  United  States  more  than  2,000 
miles  apart,  12  cents  a  pound. 

Between  any  two  points  not  more  than  2,000  miles  apart, 
10  cents  a  pound. 

'  Between  any  two  points  not  more  than  1,200  miles  apart, 
7  cents  a  pound. 

Between  anj-  two  points  not  more  thau  800  miles  apart, 
o  cents  a  pound. 

Between  any  two  points  not  more  than  600  miles  apart, 
4  cents  a  pound. 

Between  anj'  two  points  not  more  thau  250  miles  apart, 
2  cents  a  pound. 

The  Adamson  measure  also  provides  that  the  express  com- 
panies must  accept  packages  (within  the  11-pound  limit)  which 
are  to  be  carried  by  their  agents  part  of  the  way  and  then  turned 
over  to  the  rural  free  delivery  carriers  for  delivery,  and,  vice 
versa,  must  deliver  packages  mailed  on  the  rural  free  delivery 
routes.  This  is,  as  one  editor  puts  it,  a  parcel-post  attachment 
to  express  matter  for  special  delivery  on  rural  routes. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  bill  is  "to  grant  some  temporary 
relief."  For  this  relief  parcel-post  advocates  are  thankful. 
They  agree,  however,  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  that 
while  "the  idea  is  sound,"  it  can  not  be  accepted  "as  in  any 
sense  a  substitute  for  a  real  parcel-post."  But  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  calls  it  "a  mongrel  affair  for  which  there 
is  no  adequate  excuse" — 

"It  is  said  to  be  Ukely  to  pass  the  House  and  be  blocked  in 
the  Senate.  Such  proposed  vagaries  in  legislation  are  not  adding 
to  the  prestige  of  the  majority  now  in  control  of  the  lower 
branch  of  Congress." 


THE  TAX  CURE  FOR  "PHOSSY-JAW" 

ACHORUS  of  editorial  approval  greets  the  passage  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  Hughes-Esch  Bill,  a 
^  measure  which  levies  a  prohibitive  internal-revenue 
tax — two  cents  on  the  hundred — on  matches  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  white  phosphorus  is  used.  This  legislation,  which 
by  taxing  an  industry  out  of  existence  eliminates  the  most  hor- 
rible of  all  occupational  diseases  and  brings  the  United  States 
into  line  mth  other  civilized  countries  in  this  respect,  has  the 
specific  approval  of  President  Taft,  who  has  ui^ed  it  upon 
Congress  in  a  special  message.  Opponents  of  the  bill,  such  as 
Representative  Underwood  in  the  House  and  Senator  Bailey  in 
the  Senate,  argued  that  the  measure  was  unconstitutional,  being 
an  abuse  of  the  taxing  power,  and  that  the  stories  of  the  preva- 
lence of  "phossy-jaw"  were  greatly  exaggerated.  But  these 
arguments  apparently  carried  little  weight  with  the  legislators, 
and  less  with  the  editorial  commentators.  "  K  ever  the  general- 
welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution  can  fairly  be  appealed  to  in 
doubtful  specific  grants  of  power,  it  can  be  in  this  ease,"  says 
the  New  York  World,  and  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  news- 
paper comment  is  one  of  hearty  approval. 

Wh  are  reminded  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  that  the  deadly  phosphorus  match  was  legislated 
out  of  Europe  years  ago;  that  the  American  patent  rights  to 
sesquisulfid,  a  satisfactory  substitute  material  for  making  the 
"strike  anywhere"  match,  were  voluntarily  relinquished  by  the 
Diamond  Match  Company  (the  "trust")  a  few  months  ago; 
and  that  to  change  from  the  dangerous  material  to  the  other 
necessitates  no  change  in  any  apparatus  in  the  factories,  tho  it 
does  mean  an  increase  in  cost  of  material,  which  may  account 
for  the  "strong  interested  opposition"  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  And  the  Cleveland  paper  adds  that  "  in  manufacturing 
matches  there  has  been  no  excuse  for  the  horror  that  has  lasted 
in  America  long  after  it  has  been  driven  from  other  countries.'' 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Oyster  Bay  has  a  rumor  that  T.  R.  may  retire  to  a  Western  ranch. 
Bet  it  isn't  in  North  Dalfota. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

"William  Dean  Howells  advises  young  men  not  to  write'  for  money. 
Evidently  he  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  father. — Cleveland  Leader. 

After  having  one  President  in  thirty  years  it  begins  to  look  as  if  Mexico 
were  in  some  danger  of  having  thirty  in  one  year. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  current  popular  songs  indicate  that  if  rag-      

time  is  really  dying  out,  as  was  announced  some 
time  ago,  it  is  dyins;  a  horrible  death. — Detroit  News. 

A  cow  owned  by  the  University  of  Missouri  has 
broken  aU  records  for  milk-production.  Another 
argument  in  favor  of  higher  education. — New  York 
Herald. 

The  players  in  that  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  prison- 
league  may  be  deficient  in  many  points  of  play,  but 
they  ought  to  be  world-beaters  at  stealing  bases. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

"Well,  anyhow,  permitting  shipments  of  arms  to 
Mexico  is  better  than  having  them  carried  into 
that  country  on  the  shoulders  of  our  soldiers. — 
Indianapolis  News. 

"We  shudder  when  we  think  of  the  vast  sum  of 
money  which  the  defense  of  the  packers  cost  and 
of  the  means  which  wiU  be  used  to  retrieve  the  lo.ss. 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 

A  New  York  library  has  included  "African 
Game  Trails"  on  its  list  of  "popular  Action."  This 
seems  almost  like  jumping  on  a  man  when  he's 
down. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Perhaps  the  deep  significance  of  the  Champ 
Clark  "dawg  '  song  is  that  Champ  exi)ects  to  make 
the  race  for  the  Presidency  on  an  anti-cruelty-to- 
animals  platform. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Stvdexts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  who 
were  shown  the  ins  and  outs  of  stock  sales  at  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  the  other  day  would 
have  learned  a  more  valuable  lesson  if  the  brokers 
had  shown  them  the  downs  and  outs. — Louisville  ''^^ 

Courier-Journal.  — Minor  in  the  St 


Yuan  Shih-kai  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  promises  regarding 
another  term. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

One  trembles  to  think  what  would  happen  should  the  wind  blow  Colonel 
Bryan's  hat  into  the  ring. — Newark  News. 

Like  Mary's  little  Iamb,  Schedule  K  follows  Mr.  Taft  wherever  he  goes, 
but  not  for  the  same  reason. — New  York  World. 

A  scientist  declares  that  "eating  is  a  dying 
art."  That's  what  Dr.  "Wiley  has  been  trying  to 
prove  all  along. — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Roosevelt  people  can't  get  away  from  the 
Bryan  policies.  They  are  now  asking  for  subscrip- 
tions to  "a  dollar  campaign  fund." — Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal. 

Of  course  T.  R.  beUeves  the  people  are  amply- 
able  to  govern  themselves,  but  he  does  not  want  to 
deprive  them  of  his  valuable  assistance. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

In  New  York  during  1911  one  child  was  bom 
every  three  minutes. — Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot.  He 
must  have  found  it  [dreadfully  monotonous. — Co- 
lumbia {S.  C.)  Slate. 

An  Illinois  judge  fined  his  wife  .S2.5  for  contempt 
of  court  because  she  insisted  upon  having  the  last 
word.  Perhaps  by  the  next  day  he  had  figured  out 
who  really  paid  the  fine. — Cleveland  Leader 

A  con.sekvative  estimate  of  Turkish  losses  in  the 
present  African  war  taken  frf)m  Italian  reports 
shows  that  every  native  resident  of  TripoU  has  been 
killed  at  least  three  times. — New  York  Sun. 

"WooDUOw  Wilson  continues  to  explain  certain 
statements  contained  in  his  "History  of  the  Amer- 
ican People."  Men  who  write  Iiistories  will,  after 
this,  know  how  to  get  them  read. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

A  railroad  switchman  has  been  elected  Speaker 
of  the  Arizona  House  of  Representatives.  Prob- 
ably to  make  sure  that  the  side-tracking  of  bills 
will  be  done  with  neatness  and  dispatch. — Cleve- 
land Leader. 


LES.SON. 

Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  IN  THE  BRITISH  PRESS 


THERE  IS  NO  MORE  prominent  name  in  the  columns 
of  the  current  English  press  than  that  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  provost  of  Eton  has  declared  that  the 
Colonel  is  a  popular  hero  with  every  English  schoolboy,  and 
his  exploits  as  a  soldier  and  a  hunter  are  celebrated  in  every 
English-speaking  land.  Some  papers,  however,  have  severely 
criticized  the  way  in  which  he  has  taken  the  stump  in  opposition 
to  his  friend.  President  Taft.  The  Leeds  Mercury  speaks  of 
him  as  a  broken  idol,  and  prints  under  his  name  Shelley's 
famous  sonnet  "Ozymandias," 
as  follows: 

I  met  a  traveler  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said:    Two  vast  and  trunkless 
legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them  on 
the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies, 
whose  frown 
And    wrinkled   lip   and  sneer  of  cold 
command 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  pas- 
sions read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  the.se 
lifeless  things. 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the 
heart  that  fed ; 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  ap- 
pear: 
"My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of 
kings : 
Ix)ok  on  my  works,    ye  Mighty,   and 
despair! " 
Nothing   besides   remains.      Round 
the  decay 
Of  that  colo.ssal  wreck,  boundless  and 
bare. 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far 
away. 

This  irreverent  skit  is  offset, 
however,  by  many  appreciations 
appearing  in  such  London  papers 
as  The  Standard,  The  Morning 
Post,  and  The  Times.    While  the 

last-named  organ  published  some  attacks  on  the  ex-President 
written  by  one  who  signs  himself  "An  American  Exile,"  it  vin- 
dicates Mr.  Roosevelt  in  its  editorial  columns.  Of  the  at- 
tacks The  Spectator  (London)  says: 

"We  feel  bound  to  express  our  deep  regret  that  The  Times 
should  have  given  so  much  prominence  to  the  venomous  and 
monstrously  unjust  attacks  on  Mr.  Roo-sevelt  made  by  the  writer 
who  signs  himself  'An  American  Exile.'  We  shall  not  attempt 
any  inquiry  as  to  who  is  concealed  behind  this  .signature,  but 
internal  evidence  shows  that  the  attacks  are  prompted  by  bitter 
personal  animosity.  In  a  letter  in  Thursday's  issue  'American 
Exile'  tries  to  cover  up  the  complete  failure  of  his  charges  of 
bad  faith  in  regard  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidature  by  an  en- 
deavor to  create  prejudice  by  insinuating  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  an  enemy  of  England.  As  every  one  who  knows  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
or  who  has  made  any  study  of  his  writings  and  speeches  knows, 
nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is,  of  course, 
first  of  all,  last  of  all,  and  all  the  time,  to  borrow  an  American 
phrase,  a  friend  of  his  own  country,  and  one  who  regards  a 
cheap  and  ea.sy  cosmopolitanism  with  contempt.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  never,  either  in  his  i)ublic  or  his  private  capacity, 
shown  animosity  to  this  country  or  done  anything  to  foment 
ill  feeling  Ix^tween  us  and  America. 

"Descending  from  general  to  particular  abuse,  'American 
Exile'  lri<>s  to  make  out  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  denounced  and 
finally  destroyed  the  proposed  Anglo-American  Arbitration 
Treaty.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  an  article 
in  The  Outlook  of  May  '20,  1911,  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  clearly  set 
forth  his  position.  His  opposition  to  th(;  Treaty,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  was  ba.sed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  to  be  th(>  mo(l«'l 
for  general   arbitration   treaties  wilii  all   th(!   Powers.      Hut   he 


TOO  BIG  FOB  THE  JOB. 

Uncle  Sam. — "  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  are  qualified  to  run  any  country, 
but  all  I  am  requiring  is  a  plain,  ordinary  President,  and  I'm  afraid 
you  are  too  big  for  a  little  job  like  that."  — Montreal  Herald. 


added,  as  explicitly  as  possible,  that  with  Great  Britain,  America 
could  enter  upon  a  general  arbitration  treaty.  Here  are  his 
actual  words  on  this  point: 

"  'Between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  it  is  now  safe 
to  have  a  universal  arbitration  treaty,  because  the  experience  of 
ninety-six  years  has  shown  that  the  two  nations  have  achieved 
that  point  of  civilization  where  each  can  be  trusted  not  to  do  to 
the  other  any  one  of  the  offenses  which  ought  to  preclude  any 
self-respecting  nation  from  appealing  to  arbitration.  But  no 
language  should  be  used  in  the  treaty  which  would  tend  to  obscure 
this  cardinal  fact,  this  cardinal  reason,  why  the  Treaty  is  possible 

and  desirable.' 

"In  view  of  these  words,  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  good  faith  of 
a  writer  who  makes  the  charges 
that  are  made  by  'American 
Exile'? 

"Let  us  once  more  warn  Eng- 
lish readers  not  to  be  so  unwise 
as  to  take  any  part  in  the  delib- 
erate attempts  that  are  now 
being  made  to  degrade  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men, for  their  inspiration  is 
either  personal  animosity  or  else 
party  feeling  in  its  most  debased 
and  exaggerated  form.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is 
an  insurgent  within  his  own  par- 
ty. This  is  never  a  popular 
thing  to  be  in  a  party-ridden  com- 
munity, and  the  opportunity  has 
been  seized  upon  for  making  dis- 
honoring charges  by  all  who  hate 
him.  The  implication  is  that  a 
man  who  would  break  away  from 
his  own  party  is  capable  of  any 
wickedness.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  as  every  fair-minded  man 
admits  who  knows  Mr.  Roosevelt 
at  close  quarters,  he  is  in  the  most 
absolute  and  complete  sense  a 
man  of  honor  and  of  truth.  He 
may  be  rash  in  action  or  lacking 
in  reticence  and  caution  in  his  language,  but  of  one  thing  we 
are  certain:  he  is  incapable  of  meanness  or  falsehood.  What- 
ever record  leaps  to  light,  his  honor  will  be  found  unstained. 
'American  Exile'  and  others  of  his  kind  think  it  is  safe  to  kick 
Mr.  Roosevelt  because  they  think  he  is  down.  But  he  is  not 
down.  In  spite  of  newspaper  vituperation,  he  still  holds  the 
hearts  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people." 

The  Times  thinks  that  it  would  be  indiscreet  "for  strangers 
at  present  to  express  any  definite  opinions  upon  the  merits 
of  the  personal  controversy  which  has  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  reappearance  as  an  aspirant  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination," and  remarks  that  it  is  "a  matter  for  domestic  settle- 
ment."    But,  it  adds: 

"The  grounds  of  the  quarrel  are  plain  enough.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
declared  eight  years  ago  that  in  no  circumstances  would  he  again 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  he  is  said  to  have  repeated 
the  statement  later.  Mr.  Taft's  friends  understood  it  as  an 
assurance  extending  to  all  future  elections.  Now  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  proclaimed  his  readiness  to  accept  nomination 
at  Chicago,  they  charge  him  with  breaking  his  pledged  word. 
His  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  that  he  ever  nuvint  what  Mr. 
Taft's  adherents  understood  him  to  mean.  They  acknowU'dgo 
that  he  did  not  exi)ress  himself  with  absolute  i)recision,  but 
they  assert  that  in  fact  he  intended  his  words  to  api)ly  only  to  a 
third  consecutive  l(>rin,  and  that  no  responsible  person  at  the 
time  he  used  them  suggested  or  supposed  that  he  intended  any- 
thing else.  The  phrase  may  b(>  inter|)rete(l  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  construe  it 
in  the  way  most  favorable  to  his  present  views  and  desires,  or  tiiat 
Mr.    Taft's  sui)porters  should    show   much   honest   indignation 
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at  his  action.  The  attitudes  of  both  are  easy  to  understand. 
A^Ir.  Roosevelt  is  an  ambitious  and  masterful  statesman.  He 
has  exhibited  a  lively  sense  of  some  of  the  evils  of  American 
ci^^lization,  and  he  has  pro- 
pounded with  immense  confi- 
dence certain  remedies  for  their 
cure.  He  had  not  time  to  apply 
his  policies  fully  while  he  was  in 
office.  He  handed  them  on  to 
Mr.  Taft. 

"  Mr.  Taft  has  not  satisfied 
him.  He  believes  that  he  could 
himself  do  what  Mr.  Taft  has 
left  undone.  He  is  satisfied  that 
the  path  of  ambition  is  also 
the  path  of  duty.  There  are 
plenty  of  discontented  Republi- 
cans to  tell  iiim  so.  If  there 
are  enough  of  them,  he  will 
accept  their  nomination  at  the 
Convention." 

The  London  Saturday  Review, 
however,  takes  the  North  Da- 
kota primary  as  proof  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  can  not  win.  It  de- 
clares : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  failed  in 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 
.  .  .  Even  in  the  West,  where 
Mr.     Roosevelt     expected     the 

country  to  be  'soUd'  in  his  behalf,  the  President  has  done  better 
than  the  ex-President.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
Convention.  As  events  are  running,  Mr.  Taft  will  be  nominated 
as  Republican  candidate  three  months  before  the  Convention 
meets.  Mr.  Munsey,  whose  newspapers  have  all  through  pre- 
tended that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination  was  assured,  has  already 
thrown  up  hope.  His  letter — 'on  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  like  Mr. 
Taft' — is  practically  an  end  of  the  campaign.  The  severest 
blow  was  delivered  in  North  Dakota,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  beaten  by  Mr.  La  FoUette.  This  was  the  region  whose 
'popular  demand'  called  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  his  retirement." 


WANTED,    A 


the  Republic  could  the  secret  society  of  the  Carhonarios  have 
been  disbanded  in  October,  1910;  but  they  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, increased  and  multiplied;  they  have  been  allowed  to  make 

arrests  freely,  and  seem  upon  sev- 
eral occasions  to  have  terrorized 
the  Government  into  employing 
quite  disproportionate  methods 
to  insure  order,  or,  perhaps,  to 
prolong  disorder  and  an  abnormal 
situation  in  which  the  Carboiiarios 
might  display  their  readiness  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  Re- 
public and  find,  if  not  any  ma- 
terial advantage,  at  least  the 
pleasant  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance. They  have  overrun  the 
country,  spying,  accusing,  ar- 
resting." 


This  writer  adds  that  the  ban- 
ishment of  independent  judges  to 
Goa,  the  outcry  in  the  Radical 
press  when  a  Royalist  prisoner 
is  acquitted,  the  punishment  of 
thirty  parish  priests  of  Lisbon  for 
signing  an  address  of  sympathy 
with  their  banished  Patriarch,  are 
"a  few  signs  out  of  many  of  a 
narrow   inquisitorial   spirit  from 


'FULL   HOUSE. 

— National  Review  (Shanghai). 


which  it  is  idle  to  expect  any  greatness  or  prosperity  to  come." 


PORTUGAL'S  FATE 

THE  MONARCHIES  of  the  Old  World  look  with  pity 
upon  the  mushroom  republics  that  start  up  here  and 
there,  founded  by  the  blind  and  ignorant  populace  who 
do  not  know  what  is  best  for  them.  France  has  its  Monarchist 
party,  and  may  soon  return  to  royalty  in  a  revulsion  from 
socialism;  America  may  some  day  see  the  true  light.  Portugal 
is  in  a  terrible  pickle.  Many  papers,  especially  in  monarchical 
lands,  regard  Portugal  as  quite  incapable  cf  self-government. 
The  RepubUc  so  far,  we  are  assured,  has  been  a  failure.  Old 
abuses  have  not  been  abolished,  nor  promised  reforms  accom- 
plished. In  fact,  says  Mr.  Andrew  E.  G.  Bell  in  The  Contem- 
porary Review  (London),  the  present  government  is  wholly 
under  the  power  of  the  secpet  societies,  and  as  helpless  as  the 
decadent  rulers  of  Rome  were  under  the  sway  of  the  Pretorian 
Guard.    The  terrible  situation  is  thus  described: 

"The  prospects  are  not  very  bright  for  the  Republic.  It  has 
taken  for  its  motto.  Order  and  Work,  but  its  history  has  hitherto 
been,  one  of  strikes  and  disorders,  so  that  a  Republican  journal, 
0  IrUrari-sigente^  could  say  in  December,  1911,  that  the  Republic 
in  fourteen  months  had  done  more  harm  than  fourteen  years  of 
monarchical  politics.  The  Republic  is  in  as  great  a  danger 
from  its  friends  as  from  its  enemies.  It  has  to  fear  the  discontent 
of  the  devout  inhabitants  of  the  North,  of  the  underpaid  work- 
men throughout  the  country  districts,  of  the  workmen  of 
advanced  doctrines  in  the  towns;  it  has  to  fear  a  military 
pronunciamienlo  in  Portugal,  an  attack  of  Royalists  along  the 
frontiers  of  Minjo  and  Traz-os-Montes.  But  above  all  it  has 
much  to  fear  from  those  hysterically  ardent  Republicans  to 
whom  the  Republic  has  brought  the  consciousness  of  possessing 
secret  power,  and  who  pursue  with  personal  rancor  those  who 
are  inclined  to  moderate  courses.     It  would  have  been  well  for 


CHINA'S  INTEGRITY  IN  DANGER 

/4  S  THE  JAPANESE  press  awaken  to  the  serious  nature 
/-\  of  what  they  regard  as  Russian  designs  upon  Mongolia 
"^  -^  they  seem  to  realize  that  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China  is  in  grave  danger.  This  apprehension  grows  stronger  as 
they  perceive  that  England  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as 
the  champion  of  the  status  quo  in  China.  While  the  majority 
of  the  Japanese  editors  still  hesitate  openly  to  challenge  Great 
Britain,  there  are  such  influential  journals  as  the  Tokyo  Nichi- 
nichi  and  the  Osaka  Mai-nichi  which  voice  in  no  uncertain 
terms  their  distrust  of  Japan's  Western  ally.  The  Osaka  Mai- 
nichi,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Is  the  Alliance  Still  in  Force?" 
declares  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  pact  virtually  died  when  it 
was  revised  last  year,  for,  in  the  Osaka  journal's  opinion,  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  in  its  revised  form,  gives  no  guaranty  for 
the  preservation  of  China's  territorial  integrity.  Moreover, 
the  Mai-nichi  places  at  England's  door  these  serious  charges: 

"Our  ally  is  no  longer  faithful  to  its  prof  est  principle  of  the 
preservation  of  the  territorial  integrity  of, China.  She  connives 
at,  aye,  she  views  with  perfect  equanimity,  the  Russian  encroach- 
ments upon  Mongolia,  for  she  knows  that  the  Russian  absorption 
of  Mongolia  will  furnish  excuse  for  her  doing  the  same  thing  in 
Tibet." 

The  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi,  reviewing  the  situation  in  Mongolia 
and  Tibet,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  reached  by 
the  Osaka  Mai-nichi.  Had  the  original  spirit  of  the  alliance 
been  lived  up  to,  it  asserts,  England,  in  conjunction  with  Japan, 
ought  to  have  protested  against  the  Russian  measures  in  Outer 
Mongolia.     But: 

"England  is  rather  inclined  to  approve  of  the  steps  which 
Russia  is  taking  in  Mongolia.  The  truth  is  that  since  the  war 
with  Russia  Anglo-Russian  relations  have  been  growing  closer, 
while  our  friendship  with  England  has  been  cooling.  This 
certainly  is  an  unfortunate  situation,  yet  we  are  confident  that 
it  was  not  engendered  by  any  fault  on  our  part.  Our  stand 
with  regard  to  the  tariff  revision,  which  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  reasons  for  alienating  British  sympathy  from  us,  was  not 
in  violation  of  justice  and  fairness.  Again,  the  nsvision  of  the 
Alliance  last  year  was  made  in  such  a  manner  as  would  serve 
British  purposes,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  interests." 
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Even  the  Jiji,  whose  editorial  opinions  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  sanity  and  moderation,  does  not  hesitate  to  urge 
that  Japan  must  be  prepared  to  shoulder  the  whole  respon- 
sibility for  the  preservation  of  the  territorial  integfrity  of  China, 
and  it  adds: 

"Outer  Mongolia  occupies  uine-teiiths  of  the  total  area  of 
the  two  Mongolias.  As  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia  have  an  area 
of  1,367,600  square  miles,  the  area  of  Outer  Mongolia  would  be 
a^roximately  1,230,600  square  miles.  Should  Russia  absorb 
Slick  a  vast  territory,  the  anti-foreign  feeling  always  latent  in 
the  Chinese  mind  would  inevitably  find  its  vent  even  with  such 
fury  as  was  witnessed  in  the  Boxer  disturbance,  throwing  the 
whole  country  into  chaos  and  anarchj'.  This  Japan  must 
prevent,  even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." — Translation  made 
Jor  The  Literary  Dicest. 


special  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  find  the  money  for  this  new 
increase  of  expenditure.  If  Mr.  Taft's  committee  of  inquiry 
succeeded  in  finding  means  for  checking  a  further  enhancement, 
or,  better,  in  bringing  about  a  reduction,  that  would  be  a  great 


GERMAN   VIEW   OF  FOOD  SCARCITY 

WE  USED  TO  BOAST  that  we  could  "feed  the  world"; 
now  our  food  supply  is  running  so  low,  and  food 
prices  are  running  so  high,  that  our  President  thinks 
an  international  commission  should  look  into  the  shortage  and 
find  some  way  to  lure  the  prices  back  within  reach.  His  idea 
is  attracting  notice  all  over  the  world.  We  recently  noted  the 
comment  of  the  Japanese  press  on  it ;  now  the  European  papers 
are  taking  it  up.  France  is  the  most  exempt  from  the  perils 
of  famine,  notes  the  London  Times,  because  the  French  peasant 
cultivates  every  square  foot  of  his  lot,  and  is  coptent  to  live 
largelj^  on  vegetables.  The  German,  however,  miist  have  his 
.sausage,  and  domestic  pork  is  held  at  a  fancy  price  because  a 
high  tariff  bars  out  the  American  product.  So  even  sausage 
becomes  an  extravagance,  and  Germany  echoes  our  President's 
feeling  that  something  must  be  done.  Thus  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  remarks: 

"The  special  message  of  the  President  to  Congress  about  an 
international  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  high  prices  of  all 
necessities  of  life  has  called  forth  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
Germany,  because  nowhere  else  has  the  calamity  been  dealt 
with  in  such  a  heroic  way  by  the  authorities.  When  a  few  years 
ago  the  rise  of  prices  for  cereals  became  so  marked  that  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  their  ever  returning  to  the  old  level,  the 
salaries  of  the  officials  were  raised  correspondingly,  and  extra 
allowances  granted  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  civil  service,  tho 
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— Kladderadalscli  (Berlin). 

boon   for   the   financial   situation   of   many   a  federal   state   in 
Germany. 

"Indeed,  the  rapid  rise  of  prices  for  all  foods  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  but  more  especially  during  the  last  three 
years,  is  taking  one's  breath  away.  Even  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  no  importation  of  cereals  is  needed,  wheat 
and  Indian  corn  being  even  largely  exported,  the  prices  were 
in  1908  about  33  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century;    in  1910  the  enhancement 

had  reached  already  64J-2  per  cent. 
It  is  true  that  this  movement  was 
not  quite  so  astounding  in  regard  to 
other  necessities  of  life,  such  as  fish. 
But  even  there  we  find  a  rise  of  20 
per  cent,  in  190S,  and  27.8  per  cent, 
in  1910.  These  figures  are  certainly 
alarming." 

This  writer  tliinks  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  demonstration  of  the  t'leo- 
retical  law  of  ]\Ialthus.  who  declared 
that  the  increase  of  population  must 
sometime  overtake  the  supply  of 
food,  producing  famine  unless  the 
population  were  reduced  by  .some 
radical  means,  such  as  war.   He  says: 


"The  situation  seems  to  be  of  a 
more  s»>rioiis  nature,  becau.se  we 
are  suddenly  faced  with  a  law  of 
economic  development  for  the  whole 
world.  It  is,  since  the  timt>s  of 
Malthus,  one  of  (he  best-proved 
axioms  of  political  »>conomy.  that 
after  the  occupation  of  all  arable 
land  an  increase  of  iiroduction  is 
only  possible  by  investing  iiu-om- 
parably  mon>  of  capital  and  laluir. 
Thereby  the  a\eragt>  cost  of  i)roduc- 
tiou  is  naturallv  enhanced   ami    the 
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cereals  needed  in  the  world's  market  will  fetch  higher  prices, 
irrespective  of  all  corners  in  one  or  the  other  specialty.  Virgin 
soil  is  believed  to  be  not  available  any  more  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  is  getting  scarce  even  in  Canada  and  the 
Argentine.  This  state  of  things  has  not  been  felt  so  much  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  because  its  effect  on  raising  the  market 
price  was  counteracted  by  the  drastic  fall  of  the  freight  rate  from 
40  to  8  cents  per  bushel.  It  has  now  reached  a  minimum  that 
allows  no  further  reduction."  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


WHAT   THE    SOCIALISTS   CAN   NOT   DO 

JUST  A  SHADE  of  annoyance  is  felt  by  the  Government  of 
William  II.  at  the  conclusion  hastily  announced  by  news- 
papers in  other  countries  that  the  Socialists  are  now  in 
power  in  Germany,  and  will  trim  and  prune  the  army  and  navy 
estimates  to  suit  their  plans  for 
universal  peace.  Nothing  could 
\>e  farther  from  the  truth,  we 
are  assured.  Germany  wishes  it 
to  be  known  that  nothing  which 
has  happened  can  hinder  her  in 
carrying  out  her  policy  of  foreign 
and  imperialistic  expansion.  The 
Socialists  are  merely  "the  pack 
of  hounds  who  are  barking  and 
jumping  under  the  whip  of  the 
huntsman."  We  borrow  this  ex- 
pression from  an  article  in  the 
Soleil  (, Paris),  but  the  subject  is 
pretty  plainly  handled  in  The 
Continental  Correspondence  (Ber- 
lin), which  is  is.sued  from  the 
German  Foreign  Office.  This  is 
its  mes.sage: 

"In  the  columns  of  several  for- 
eign papers  we  find  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  successful  elec- 
tioneering campaign  of  German 
Socialism  that  are  in  no  way 
in   accordance    with  the    actual 

state  of  things.  Some  Japanese  papers  argue  that  German 
foreign  policy  will  be  greatly  modified  by  the  recent  victory 
of  Social  Democracy,  because  this  party  is  opposed  to  any 
augmentation  of  the  armament,  and  to  any  aggressive  policy. 
From  Central  America,  too,  we  receive  a  warning  that  the  home 
policy  of  ( Jermany  will  be  greatly  changed  in  consideration  of  the 
large  number  of  Social  Democrats  in  the  new  Reichstag.  Some 
of  the  i)apers  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  even  been  treated 
to  the  astonishing  bit  of  news  that  out  of  respect  for  the  repub- 
lican j)ersuasions  of  the  Socialists,  a  number  of  German  cities 


THE    SOCIALI 

Kaiser — "So  llii.s  is  your  first 
me  like  a  miglity  poor  specimen! 


abstained  from  celebrating  the  Emperor's  birthday  a  fortnight 
after  the  general  elections. 

"All  these  speculations  prove  how  little  the  political  affairs 
of  the  German  Empire  are  understood  in  foreign  lands." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  German  armaments  will 
go  on  increasing,  and  that  the  Kaiser  is  as  popular  as  ever. 
In  the  Reichstag  the  Socialists  form  what  chemists 'call  an 
"inert"  element  in  a  prescription.  They  are  no  possible  clogs 
on  the  wheel  of  Bethmann-HoUweg's  policy,  domestic  or  foreign. 
And  we  read  of  Socialism: 

"It  is  by  no  means  the  hinge  round  which  the  political  affairs 
of  Germany  will  swing  during  the  next  five  years.  This  is  all  the 
more  sure  because  everybody  knows  that  the  number  of  Social- 
ists in  the  Reichstag  will  be  reduced  from  the  largest  among 
the  parties  to  a  medium  one,  if  the  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
make  a  common  stand  against  them  as  they  did  in  1907.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  the  Social  Democrats  would  consider  it  a  great 

disadvantage  if  by  some  unlikely 
chance  the  army  and  navy  bills 
were  negatived;  for  in  that  case 
the  Reichstag  would  be  dissolved, 
and  at  the  new  elections  the  So- 
cial Democrats  would  be  no- 
where, as  always  when  national 
questions  were  laid  before  the 
country." 

In  rebuttal  of  the  charge  that 
Socialism  has  cut  the  claws  of 
Germany,  we  are  told  that  this 
is  ridiculous  because  Germany 
had  never  shown  any  claws.  But 
patriotic  Germany,  we  are  told, 
can  carry  in  Parliament  her  bill 
for  navy  and  army  expenses  in 
spite  of  the  howls  of  Socialism. 
To  quote: 

"It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  Ger- 
many as  now  losing  her  aggres- 
sive character  in  consequence  of 
Socialistic  successes,  since  she 
never  has  had  such  a  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  that 
the  number  of  Social  Democrats 
in  her  Parliament  will  be  any  hindrance  to  such  strengthening  of 
the  CJerman  armament  as  is  intended  to  enable  the  country  to 
resist  any  attack  from  the  outside.  The  army  bills  and  the 
navy  bills  will  be  introduced  in  the  new  Reichstag  with  its  110 
Socialists,  exactly  in  the  same  shape  as  tho  this  party  had 
secured  only  fifty  or  sixty  seats.  Even  the  most  sanguine 
Socialists  do  not  doubt  that  the  bills  for  increasing  the  armament 
will  be  carried  by  large  majorities.  As  there  is  even  now  a 
sure  majority  for  an  army  and  navy  bill,  why  should  the  Govern- 
ment hesitate  to  ask  leave  to  move  them?" 


<T    REICHSTAG. 

cliild,  Bethmann — well,  it  looks  to 
— Simplicissirtius  (Munich). 
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— Jugend  (Munich). 


A    FLAW   IN   A   RAIL    SENT   THIS   TRAIN   INTO   THE    RIVER. 


RAILS  THAT  CANT  STAND  THE  STRAIN 


RECENT  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  caused  by  broken 
rails  have  revived  the  charge  that  the  steel  companies 
are  furnishing  poor  material  to  the  roads.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  suggested  that  the  strength  of  the  standard  rail  has 
not  kept  pace  of  late  with  the  strain  put  on  it  by  heavier  and 
faster  trains.  In  general,  the  lay  press  seems  more  exercised 
over  the  matter  than  the  technical  and  scientific  papers.  Per- 
haps this  is  natural,  as  it  is  the  public  that  suffers  principally 
in  wrecks.  "It  is  time,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  that 
"the  truth  was  aeciu-ately  determined  about  the  cause  of  broken 
rails  on  railroads."  No  little  stir  has  been  made  by  the  revela- 
tion that  in  the  last  ten  years  breaking  rails 
have  caused  2,059  accidents,  with  106 
deaths  and  4,112  cases  of  personal  injury. 
The  debate  between  railroads  and  rail- 
makers,  each  blaming  the  other,  thinks  The 
Trihutip,  promises  to  be  endless  unless  some 
public  authority  finds  out  where  the  truth 
lies.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  latest  annua! 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission notes  that  accidents  due  to  this 
cause  have  become  "numerous  and  start- 
ling."    Says  The  Post: 

"The  rail-makers  contend,  in  general, 
that  present-day  traffic  is  too  heavy  for  a 
rail  which  used  to  serve  all  necessary  pur- 
poses, and  the  Interstate  Commission  itself. 
in  reporting  on  one  accident  of  last  year, 
suggested  that  '  possi})ly  the  maximuni 
weight  of  power  and  rolling  stock  that  can 
safely  be  used  on  rails  of  present-day  man- 
ufjicture  has  been  reached,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  passed.' 
Hut  against  this  explanation,  the  railways  positively  allege  that 
the  quality  of  rails  turned  out  to-day  is  deteriorating,  and  the 
statement  that  yesterday's  broken  rail  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral was  not  of  the  smaller  weight,  but  was  a  1  r2-i)()und  rail, 
the  lieaviest  nowadays  laid  down,  is  of  great  signilicance. 

"The  vice-president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  replying 
lo  the  argument  of  the  steel-manufacturers,  lately  made  this 
public  statement: 

'We  have  found   this  year  that  OS-pound   rails  laid  down 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  are  gi\intr  Ixtter  service  than  !)()- 
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pound  rails  laid  down  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  this  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  of  traffic'  " 

This,  however,  is  merely  part  of  the  debate  whose  promise  of 
endlessness  annoys  The  Tribune,  as  noted  above.  One  of  the 
few  contributions  of  the  technical  press  to  the  subject  is  an 
editorial  in  The  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineer,  asserting 
that,  contrary  to  general  impression,  the  average  Ufe  of  a  rail 
is  a  long  one.  It  says,  as  abstracted  in  Engineering  News  (New 
York,  March  14): 

"A  very  distorted  impression  obtains  in  many  quarters 
as  to  the  average  life  of  a  steel  rail.  Over  a  limited  mileage, 
rails  do  wear  out  in  a  few  years,  but  on  an 
average  they  last  a  very  long  time.  For 
strictly  replacement  purposes,  the  railroads 
have  hardly  yet  reached  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  1,000,000  tons  a  year,  yet  they 
have  360,000  miles  of  track. 

"What  is  needed  is  a  \\ide  range  of  rail 
quality,  at  Aarying  prices.  All  the  rails 
should  be  made  safe,  which  can  be  done 
by  sacrificing  a  portion  of  the  extreme  of 
durability  which  has  lately  been  sought  by 
the  unsafe  mi'tliod  of  increasing  the  carbon 
without  heat  treatment  or  other  palliative. 
Then  those  which  are  subjected  to  heavy 
duty  should  be  improved  in  wearing  quality 
by  methods  which  rail-makers  can  readily 
develop,  when  the  railroad  engineers  place 
themselves  in  position  lo  know  how  miu^h 
thev  can  afford  to  pay,  in  price  per  vard  of 
rail". 

"It   is  ])r<)bable  that  the  chemical   speci- 

lication  is  of  much  less    account  than   the 

physical  structure — the  rail  must  be  made 

phj'sically  sound,  free  from  slag  inclosures, 

etc.      The   great  success   of  titanium  treatment  points  in  this 

direction,  as  the  titanium  acts  chiefiy  as  a  ])urifier  and  only  in 

special  cases  as  an  alloying  elenu>nt. 

"The  success  of  electric-furnace  treatment  would  also  rest 
to  a  large  extent  on  an  analogous  basis;  since  the  refining  of 
the  steel  in  a  non-oxidizing  atiuospliere  in  the  (>lectric  furnace 
would  permit  thorough  removal  of  all  gases,  slag  particles,  eto. 
In  this  respect  (he  results  ol>taine<l  this  winter  on  northwestern 
lines  with  ."),(M)()  tons  of  electric-steel  rails  (made  from  steel 
refined  in  the  lleroult  furnace)  are  significant,  as  there  was 
not  a  single  i)reakage  of  these  rails,  while  there  were  some  200 
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breaks  of  bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails  of  the  same  weight, 
and  under  the  same  kind  of  service  on  these  lines." 

Possibh-  the  mystery  of  rail-breakage  may  be  solved  by  some 
of  the  scientifie  investigators  who  have  the  matter,  or  some  phase 
of  it.  in  hand.  Among  these  is  F.  Robin,  of  Paris,  whose  work 
is  described  in  Tlu  iSrientiftc  Amei-ican  Supplrnicnt  (New  York, 
March  30).  Some  of  Robin's  results  in  his  investigations  of 
the  wear  of  steel  rails  are  important.    He  finds  that: 

"  With  ordinary  French  steel,  the  wear  averages  1  millimeter 
(0.04  of  an  incli)  for  the  passage  of  100,000  trains  over  the  rail. 
The  surface  of  a  rail  in  service  becomes  gradually  hardened  as 
the  rail  is  flattened.  The  slowing  down  and  stopping  of  trains 
hnvr   a   special  effect,   apart   from   the   flattening   of   the   rail, 


t'rt.m  "The  bcieutific  Alneriran  Mippleiiu'iu 

HOW  THE  CRACKS  BKCIN. 

I.oii^iiudinal  section  of  a  steel  rail,  showing  the  natural  metal 
l)»'low  and  the  compacted  and  cracked  metal  above. 

causing  a  certain  alteration  of  the  surface  of  the  metal.  Parts 
which  have  been  thus  act(Ml  upon  are  very  hard  and  show  great 
resistance  to  w'ear,  tho  they  also  l)ec()me  rather  brittle.  As  the 
result  of  this  influence  the  rail  tends  to  crack  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  rail,  and  the  latter  is  apt  to 
become  ruptured 

"One  of  our  illustrations  [above]  is  a  reproduction  of  a  micro- 
photograph  showing  the  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  rail 
near  the  surface.  Note  the  approximately  transverse  cracks. 
The  direction  of  the  trains  is  from  right  to  left.  At  the  top  is 
the  altered  zone,  which  has  a  structure  different  from  that  of  the 
natural  metal  lying  underneath,  and  the  cracks  in  this  part  are 
plainly  visible 

"Microphotographic  work  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  shed  much 
liglit  on  many  disputed  questions,  for  as  yet  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  mystery  and  conflict  of  opinions  surrounding  some  of  the 
effects  under  consideration." 

The  transverse  cracks  in  the  rail  thus  described  and  illus- 
trated are,  according  to  the  Commerce  Commission's  experts, 
especially  dangerous,  and  their  occurrence,  which  is  growing 
more  frequent,  may  necessitate  a  radical  change  in  methods  of 
manufacture.     Saj^s  the  New  York  Sun: 

"It  is  the  opinion  among  the  Commission's  experts  that  the 
rail  generally  described  as  'broken'  [in  the  accident  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited]  is  one  with  a  defect  that  has  come 
to  light  only  within  the  last  few  months,  and  to  remedy  which 
will  require  a  change  in  the  making  of  steel  rails.  The  new 
defect  is  known  as  'transverse  fissure,'  and  is  said  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  a  'piped'  or  other  defective  rail  in  that  its 
weakness  can  not  be  disclosed  by  tpst,  and  can  only  be  developed 
by  service. 

"The  Commission  calls  attention  to  this  defect  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  an  exhaustive  investigation  should  be  made 
at  once  of  the  entire  subject  with  the  object  of  securing  steel 
rails  free  from  this  and  other  defects.  The  Commission  suggests 
that  Congress  make  an  ai)propriation  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
the  investigation  l)e  uiidertukeu  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards." 


ON   THE  TRACK   OF  THE  CANCER- 
GERM 

IN  SPITE  of  the  frequent  announcement  in  the  newspapers 
of  "cures"  for  cancer,  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  disease 
continue.  Medicine  can  scarcely  claim  to  have  conquered 
this  type  of  malignant  tumor  so  long  as  its  cause  is  problematical. 
All  attempts  to  isolate  and  to  identify  a  pathogenic  germ  which 
could  be  shown  to  be  responsible  for  cancer,  have  failed,  altho 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
cancer  is  not  a  "germ"  disease,  or  simply  to  difficulties  of 
technic.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  that  the  plant 
disease  called  "croAvn  gall,"  which  afflicts  roses,  almonds, 
peaches,  raspberries,  grapes,  and  other  plants,  presents  striking 
resemblances  to  cancerous  growths  in  animal  tissue,  and  that 
its  micro-organic  source  has  been  discovered,  isolated,  and 
cultivated.  The  discoverer.  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  has  published 
in  Science  (New  York)  the  results  of  researches  upon  the  crown 
gall  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  finds  that  this  disease  has  enough  in  common  Avith  animal 
tumors  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  may  furnish  the  key  which 
shall  "unlock  the  whole  cancer  situation."     He  writes: 

"In  consideration  of  these  discoveries  many  closed  doors  in 
cancer  research  must  now  be  opened,  and  studies  on  the  etiology 
of  the  disease  must  be  done  over  with  a  view  to  finding  a  parasite 
within  the  cancer-cell,  and  separating  it  therefrom  by  an  im- 
proved technic  of  isolation.  ...  In  cancer  Ave  have  an  enormous 
multiplication  of  certain  tissues  of  the  animal  which,  by  con- 
tinued growth,  crush  and  disorganize  the  surrounding  tissues. 
.  .  .  The  blood-vessels  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  nourish 
it  properly,  so  that  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period- (months  or 
years),  portions  of  it  disorganize  often  into  open  wounds  which 
are  then  readily  infected  by  all  sorts  of  .secondary  organisms, 
with  all  the  well-known  disastrous  results.  .  .  .  [But  the  civ- 
cumstance  that]  constitutes  the  peculiar  malignancy  of  cancer 
is  the  tendency  to  form  secondary  growths  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  including  the  vital  organs,  and  it  is  this  clearly  recog- 
nized danger  wliich  in  modern  times  has  led  to  the  imiversal 
recommendation  on  the  part  of  competent  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  early  extirpation  of  suspicious  growths,  the  hope 
being  that  the  surgeon  may  be  able  to  dissect  out  all  the  infected 
tissues  and  thus  free  the  patient  from  the  disease." 

Now,  one  way  of  producing  the  secondary  growths  is  by  roots 
or  strands  sent  out  from  the  primary  cancer.  These  bore  through 
normal  tissue  imtil,  at  a  greater  or  les.ser  distance,  they  develop 
secondary  tumors.  These  tumor-strands  Dr.  Smith  and  his 
associates  have  found  also  in  crown  gall.     For  example: 

"In  the  Paris  daisy,  when  the  primary  tumor  is  on  the  stem, 
secondary  tumors  often  develop  on  the  leaves,  and  strands 
of  tumor-tissue  have  been  traced  in  numerous  instances  all  the 
way  from  the  primary  tumors  through  the  stem  into  the  leaf, 
and  all  stages  of  the  development  of  the  secondary  tumors 
observed  on  many  plants.  .  .  .  From  these  strands  and  from 
these  secondary  tumors  we  have  isolated  the  same .  micro- 
organism that  occurs  in  the  primary  tumors  and  with  subcultures 
from  such  hai^terial  colonies  have  reproduced  the  disease." 

Just  as  striking  is  the  observation  that  both  in  cancer  and  in 
crown  gall  the  structure  of  the  secondary  tumor  is  the  structure 
of  the  organ  or  tissue  in  which  the  primary  lesion  oc<Jurs.  Thus 
Dr.  Smith  found  that  by  inoculating  the  plant-stem  he  could 
produce  stemlike  structures  in  the  secondarily  infected  leaves. 
Where  the  leaves  were  directly  inoculated,  the  stem-tissue  did 
not  occur.  Finally,  the  fate  of  the  diseased  tissues  seems  to  be 
the  same  in  the  two  diseases.  The  tissues,  not  being  sufficiently 
supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  (composed  of  a  great  ex(;ess  of 
soft  and  fleshy  cells,  are  easily  disorganized  with  the  production 
of  open  wounds.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  the  work 
was  the  inoculation  of  brook  trout  by  the  micro-organism  which 
causes  the  crown  gall.  Ulcers  were  obtained;  and  when  one  of 
these  was  shown  to  a  distinguished  research  worker  on  cancer 
he  said:    "If  we  had  this  in  man  we  should  call  it  sarcoma.'' 
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It  was  necessary  to  use  a  oold-blooded  animal  in  the  experiments 
because  the  maximal  temperature  of  the  bacterium  used  is  lower 
than  the  blood-temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals.  After 
reciting  the  grave  difficulties  met  in  the  attempt  to  di.scover  and 
to  isolate  this  germ.  Dr.  Smith  concludes: 

"Suppose  we  had  in  human  cancer  as  its  cause  a  micro-organ- 
ism multiplying  in  small  numbers  within  the  cell,  having  a 
definite  action  on  cell-nuclei,  readily  inhibited  by  its  own  by- 
products, losing  virulence  easily,  passing  quickly  over  into 
involution-forms  which  are  difficult  to  stain,  and  which 
are  so  paralyzed  that  only  a  very  small  portion  will 
grow  at  all,  except  from  the  very  youngest  cells,  and 
these  only  after  a  considerable  period  of  time  has 
elapsed;  and  further,  suppose  that  for  their  growtli 
some  very  special  technic  of  isolation,  or  some  peculiar 
kind  of  culture-media  were  necessary,  then  we  should 
have  precisely  the  same  difficult  conditions  of  isolation 
and  determination  as  have  confronted  us  in  case  of 
this  similar  overgrowth  of  plants,  and  ample  explana- 
tion of  why  expert  animal  pathologists  have  been  un- 
able to  see  the  parasite  in  their  sections,  and  unable  to 
cultivate  it  on  their  culture-media,  and,  consequently, 
have  very  generally  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  does 
not  exist.  Granted  the  existence  of  such  an  organism. 
and  we  have  a  ready  explanation  for  the  gi-owth  of 
the  cancer-cell  in  defiance  of  the  physiological  needs 
of  the  organism." 


FROTH   AS  A   FIRE-KILLER 

FROTH— a  thick  mass  of  tiny  stiff  bubbles— is  the  latest 
agency  proposed  for  stifling  fires,  especially  burning 
liquids  like  petroleum  or  alcohol,  which  have  always 
been  i^ractically  impossible  to  quench.  The  froth,  which  con- 
sists of  bubbles  fdled  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  is  made  quickly, 
as  needed,  by  the  mixture  of  two  liquids  which  are  kept  separate 
until  used.     One  is  a  soda-lye  containing  froth-forming  ingre- 


DISEASES  AS  SAFETY-VALVES— It  was  formerly 
thought  by  physicians,  and  is  still  a  wide-spread  popu- 
lar belief,  that  certain  diseases,  especially  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  bodj',  serve  to  relieve  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  system,  and  that  to  cure  them  is  often  to  invite 
the  reappearance  of  the  trouble  in  a  less  accessible  part, 
possibly  in  the  form  of  disease  of  the  hmgs  or  intes- 
tines. The  up-to-date  student  of  medicine  is  apt  to 
scoff  at  such  an  idea,  but  a  recent  French  writer,  Dr. 
Pautrier,  believes  that  in  certain  classes  of  cases  it  has 
an  element  of  truth.  Says  a  reviewer  in  the  Renw  dc.s 
Questions  Scifntifiqueti  (Louvain,  Belgium,  January  20): 

"Many  pers(jns  will  remember  seeing  some  old  man 
l>earing  .somewhere  or  other,  preferably  on  the  groin  or 
elbow,  a  small  ulcer  voluntarily  maintained — which  he 
would  not  allow  to  heal  for  anything  in  the  world,  since 
it  kept  him,  he  would  say,  from  being  afflicted  by  other 
ills.  These  ideas  are  no  longer  held;  of  these  remains 
•of  ancient  medicine  modern  practitioners,  following 
the  school  of  Vienna,  have  made  short  work.  Never- 
tlieless,  it  may  be  asked  whether  we  have  altogether  been 
right  in  this.  Dr.  Pautrier  thinks  not,  and  in  a  recent  article 
he  takes  steps  toward  the  partial  rehabilitation  of  the  old  theory. 

"To  support  his  thesis  he  cites  three  personal  examples.  Two 
only,  we  believe,  need  be  quoted:  in  the  first  asthma  and  bron- 
chitis alternated  with  eczema;  in  the  other,  erythrodermy  and 
pruritus  were  replaced,  whenever  treated,  by  congestion  of  the 
lungs  and  albuminuria.  The  author  draws  from  these  observa- 
tions a  practical  conclusion  which  we  entirely  approve.  He 
begins  by  arguing  against  pure  specialism  and  demands  that  the 
specialist  shall  be  a  physician  above  all  and  always.  For  nearly 
always  what  must  be  ])rinci])ally  tn^ated,  in  cases  like  these,  is 
not  here  the  skin,  there  the  eye,  there  an  ear  or  a  sore  joint,  but 
a  defective  general  state.  The  specialist  should  thus  be  first  of 
all  a  physician,  like  liis  brothers,  and  also  be  trained  in  his 
specialty,  which  is  unfortunately  not  always  the  (^ase. 

"Must  we  then  lend  credence  to  this  idea  of  an  alternation  of 
diseases?  W<'  believe  that  after  an  imjustifiable  generalization 
made  by  the  old  pathology,  we  are  undergciing  a  reaction  that  is 
itself  exaggerated.  And  altho  we  may  neither  refuse  in  all  cases 
to  cure  troubles  of  the  skin,  or  venture  to  ciu-e  them  all,  there 
are  certain  cases,  rare  perhaps,  ])ut  real,  where  we  should  under- 
stand how  to  abstain,  like  th<'  old  physicians,  who  were  good 
observers  and  good  clinicians.  These  cases  occur  jn'incipally, 
we  think,  where  the  skin  disease  is  but  the  manifestation  of 
a  general  defective  stale.  To  recognize  and  properly  treat 
these  cases  the  specialist  will  need  all  his  medical  knowledge, 
all  his  art."  —Tniiislniioii  dkuIi  far  The  Litek.ary  Di<iK»T. 


A    KAIL    WAS    IMPEKFKCT. 

dients;  the  other  is  a  solution  of  alum,  etc.  Both  licpiids,  it  i-; 
claimed,  can  be  kept  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  require 
only  that  the  water  lost  by  evaporation  should  be  replenishetl. 
The  solutions  do  not  freeze  until  the  thermometer  has  gone 
down  to  —  'i  deg.  Cent.  (23  deg.  Fahr.).  In  one  of  several 
tests  described  in  Etigincerinq  (London),  15  tons  of  crude  benzine 
were  lighted  in  a  tank,  and  produced  enormous  smoke  clouds. 

"After  the  fire  had  lasted  five  minutes,  the  foam  was  turned 
on  under  two-atmosph(>re  pressure.  There  being  a  strong  wind, 
the  \iolent  agitation  of  the  burning  liquid  by  the  foam-stream 
could  be  watched  on  the  one  side  of  the  tank.  The  spreading 
foam-layer  stifled  the  fire,  but  there  remained,  at  first,  some 
isolated  flame  jets,  especially  near  the  edge  of  the  tank.  In 
six  minutes  the  fire  was  extinguished.  Ten  minutes  latt'r  the 
liquid  would  at  once  relight  when  the  foam  had  been  swept 
away.  The  layer  had  a  thickness  of  two  inches  fi\-e  mituites 
after  extinguishing  the  fire,  which  consumed  nearly  on»>  ton  of 
crud(^  benzine.  About  l.iSOO  liters  (47")  gallons)  of  liquids  had 
been  used;  some  4, ()()()  liters  (roughly  1.000  gallons)  of  foam 
nuist  hav(*  been  floating  on  the  benzine  iniinediatt>Iv  after  ex- 
tinction of  the  fire,  and  two-thirds  of  the  original  Nolunie  of  the 
frothy  liquid  were  lost  owing  to  the  use  of  the  hose  and  the 
ex])osure  of  the  foam  fo  the  air  and  flames.  The  experts  con- 
cluded that  the  frothy  liquid  should  b(>  ai)plied  uiuler  small 
pressure,  so  that  it  uuiy  s[)read  cpiietlN  without  causing  spla,slics 
and   etidies    which    woidd    rekintlle    the    alreadx    stifled    flames. 
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The  number  and  dimensions  of  the  pipes  and  hose  should  be 
selected  so  as  to  insure  a  quiet  discharge  of  the  frothy  liquid.  .  .  . 
"It  would  thus  appear  that  huge  oil  and  spirit  fires  can  be 
dealt  with  by  this  system,  ^vnth  the  aid  of  installations  such  as 
would  not  unduly  complicate  petroleum  tank  plants,  oil  and 
spirit  stores,  docks,  etc.  Some  provision  must  be  made  for  fire- 
extinction  in  all  these  cases,  and  the  additional  cost  would 
probably  be  moderate." 


HOW  ANIMALS  DRESS  THEMSELVES 

EVERY  CHILD  who  sees  a  cat  licking  her  fur  knows  she 
is  making  her  toilet,  but  few  persons  realize  how  universal 
this  custom  of  attending  to  personal  cleanliness  seems 
to  be  among  dumb  creatures.  Some  spend  more  time  upon  it 
than  others,  and  different  creatures  emphasize  different  parts 
of  their  duty  in  this  regard — just  as  some  men  are  particular 
about  their  shoes,  and  others  about  their  hats — but  nearly  all 
appear  to  have  an  idea  of  what  is  tidy  and  proper.  In  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Volta  Review  (Washington.  March),  under 
the  title  that  we  use  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Enfield  Joiner 
writes  as  follows  of  some  animal  toilets: 

"Most  people  suppose  that  when  an  animal  wakes  up  in  the 
morning  it  is  all  ready  for  the  day's  fur  or  the  day's  work,  but 
in  the  case  of  most  animals  this  is  a  mistake.  They,  too,  have 
to  dress  themselves,  and  tho  dressing  for  them  consists  only  of 
some  kind  of  a  bath  and  of  smoothing  down  and  arranging  their 
feathers  and  furs,  a  great  many  animals  are  not  satisfied  with 
themselves  until  they  have  done  that.  Some  of  them  are  very 
shy,  and  seek  the  loneliest  spots  early  in  the  morning;  others, 
like  the  pet  dog  and  cat,  will  spend  hours  dressing  themselves 
on  the  hearth-rug. 

"Birdi^are  perhaps  the  neatest  members  of  the  animal  world. 
A  great  many  birds  must  have  a  bath  every  day.  Some  birds 
use  water  and  some  use  dirt,  and  some  use  both  water  and  dirt. 
The  bathers  in  Avater  are  verj^  particular  about  the  kind  of 
water  they  use.  Everybody  who  has  ever  watched  a  pet  canary 
will  remember  how  it  would  refuse  to  plunge  in  unless  the  water 
and  the  bath-tub  were  perfectly  clean,  and  also  how,  when 
nobody  seemed  to  be  watching,  it  would  first  take  its  bath, 
arrange  its  feathers,  and  then  eat  the  fresh  seeds  which  had 
been  given  it  for  breakfast.  Swallows  and  martins  do  not 
bathe  every  day,  because  the  only  Avater  whi^h  they  will  use 
is  fresh  rain-water.  Tame  ducks,  too,  seem  very  fond  of  the 
rain-water.  When  a  shower  falls  they  rufifle  up  their  feathers 
and  let  the  rain  soak  in.  Afterward  they  smooth  themselves 
down  carefully,  using  an  oil  which  their  bodies  contain  in  order 
to  get  the  perfectly  smooth  and  even  effect  in  dress  which  they 
desire.  Wild  ducks,  which  live  by  the  salt  sea,  will  fly  long 
distances  over  the  land  to  get  fresh  water  for  their  bath. 

"The  birds  which  use  earth  baths  are  very  careful  about  the 
kind  of  soil  they  use.  Larks  and  sparrows  choose  fine,  dry, 
gritty  dust.  The.v  splash  and  flutter  in  it  as  other  birds  do  in 
the  water,  and  after  they  have  finished  they  carefully  dress  their 
rumpled  plumage  with  their  bills.  Partridges  clean  themselves 
in  loam.  They  scratch  out  the  dirt  and  shufifle  backward  in  it 
until  their  feathers  are  full  of  it.  Then  they  shake  themselves, 
and  when  fully  dressed  are  as  clean  and  fresh  as  any  lady  stepping 
from  a  white-tiled  bathroom.  The  barnyard  hen  bathes  herself 
in  much  the  same  way,  bj'  wallowjng  and  shaking  herself  in  the 
dust." 

Animals  of  the  cat  tribe,  Mr.  Joiner  tells  us,  spend  more  time 
than  any  others  at  their  toilets.  In  the  jungle,  lions  and  tigers 
use  their  fore  feet,  which  they  wet,  for  bath-sporges,  and  their 
tongues  for  combs,  just  as  small  kittens  do.  Rabbits  and 
opossums  also  wash  their  faces  with  their  feet.  Dogs,  too,  dis- 
like dirt.  An  experienced  hunter  has  said  that  whenever  his 
dogs  fail  to  clean  themselves  on  bushes  or  grass  after  a  day's 
hunt,  he  knows  that  they  are  very  tired.  Dogs  are  especially 
particular  in  keeping  their  feet  clean.    The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"Almost  eA  erybody  has  seen  a  horse  and  cow  in  a  field  together 
taking  turns  licking  each  other.  The  general  belief  is  that  the 
two  are  great  friends,  and  that  that  is  their  way  of  showing  their 
love  for  each  other.  That  is  not  altogether  true.  They  may  be 
friends,  but  they  are  merely  helping  each  other  dress.     I  know 


one  horse  and  cow  which  have  lived  in  the  same  lot  for  several 
years.  The  horse  is  a  spoiled  and  petted  creature.  In  some 
way  she  persuades  the  cow  to  clean  her  glossy  coat  for  her,  but 
she  has  never  been  seen  doing  anything  for  the  cow. 

"The  daintier  animals  of  the  forest — the  giraffe,  the  deer,  the 
antelope — always  assist  each  other.  Mr.  Cornish,  an  English- 
man, tells  about  one  giraffe  in  a  zoo  in  London  which,  when 
put  into  the  zoo,  at  once  washed  itself  all  over  and  made  its  coat 
glossy  and  bright  everywhere  except  on  its  neck.  As  the  weeks 
Avent  by,  the  neck  became  several  shades  darker  than  the  body, 
because  the  poor  thing  could  not  reach  it  with  its  tongue. 

"The  seal-skin  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  furs.  So  long 
as  the  seal  wears  its  OAvn  coat,  it  keeps  it  in  perfect  condition 
by  using  a  small  comb  fastened  to  its  front  'flipper.' 

"The  larger  insects,  ants,  and  bees  not  only  bathe  themselves, 
but  help  each  other.  A  Avasp,  tho,  must  depend  on  herself. 
A  naturalist  once  smeared  the  wings  and  body  of  a  wasp  and 
of  a  bee  Avith  honey  and  set  them  free.  Other  bees  at  once  came 
to  the  aid  of  their  sister;  but,  altho  others  of  her  kind  were  flying 
all  about,  the  poor  wasp  was  left  all  alone  in  her  misery.  The 
naturalist  had  finally  to  put  her  into  a  bottle  of  water  and 
cleanse  her  by  shaking  her  about. 

"Rats  are  considered  very  dirty,  but  so  far  as  they  themselves 
are  concerned  they  are  not.  They  wash  and  brush  themselves 
like  cats.     Water-rats  especially  are  very  clean. 

"The  more  we  study  about  animals  the  more  we  come  to  see 
that  they  have  human  traits  and  habits.  In  this  matter  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness  they  could  teach  some  nersons  a  lesson." 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN   AEROPLANES 

THE  MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  point  of  aeroplane 
improvement  during  the  past  nine  months,  we  are  told 
by  I.  Ludlow  in  The  Scientific  American  SupplcmoU 
(New  York),  has  been  the  uniA^ersal  adoption  of  nearly  flat 
wing-surfaces.  The  1911  model  of  the  Bleriot  monoplane 
has  wings  that  are  warped  but  little,  and  those  of  his  Gordon- 
Bennett  racer  are  so  flat  that  their  curvature  on  the  under 
side  is  barely  perceptible.  The  experience  of  Bleriot  is  typi- 
cal of  all.  Deeply  curved  surfaces  come  into  play  only  Avhen  an 
aeroplane  which  has  small  surfaces  is  volplaning.  The  theory 
that  deep  curvature  is  essential  has  been,  in  fact,  discarded  as 
powerful  motors  have  come  into  use.  There  is  now  CAen  a 
tendency  to  add  a  reverse  curvature  to  the  rear  portion  of  the 
wings,  just  as  the  hull  of  a  boat  is  rounded  rather  than  square 
at  the  stern.     Says  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  substance: 

"The  next  remarkable  development  has  been  the  placing  of 
the  center  of  thrust  of  the  propeller  in  line  Avith  the  leading  edge 
of  the  wings.  It  is  probable  that  this  gives  increased  speed, 
as  obviously  a  less  proportion  of  air  is  thrown  against  the  Avings 
and  fuselage.  It  is  probable  that  this  change  also  increases  the 
natural  stability  of  the  monoplane,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  raises  the  center  of  gravity.  A  high  center  of  graA'ity 
has  proved  desirable  in  making  turns.  The  best  possible  con- 
struction would  place  the  hub  of  the  propeller,  the  center  of 
gravity,  and  the  central  longitudinal  axis  of  the  monoplane 
all  on  the  same  line. 

"The  rear  tail  has  become  flat  and  non-lifting.  This  has 
required  a  perfect  balance  of  the  main  supporting  surfaces. 
The  tail  has  now  acquired  the  function  of  the  feathers  of  an 
arrow,  viz.,  to  give  a  flxt  direction  to  the  line  of  flight.  The 
fault  of  the  small  rear  supporting  surface  with,  its  angle  of 
incidence  lay  in  the  fact  that,  with  increased  speed,  the  tail  had 
a  tendency  to  rise  in  a  very  lively  manner  and  to  threaten  to 
upset  the  longitudinal  equilibrium.  Bleriot  placed  a  reverse 
curvature  on  th(;  horizontal  rudder  of  his  seventy-horse-power 
monoplane;  l)ut  it  is  obvious  that,  in  thus  curing  the  defect, 
the  monoplane's  head  resistance  was  increased. 

"The  minimum  area  which  the  rear  vertical  rudder  can  be 
made  has  been  found  to  be  about  nine  square  feet.  In  most 
cases  it  should  be  at  least  twelve  square  feet.  In  making  a 
turn  the  inner  wing  of  the  aeroplane  is  deprest  and  there  is  a 
definite  tendency  for  the  deprest  side  to  drop  still  further,  and 
for  the  aeroplane  to  take  a  course  which  becomes  increasingly 
spiral  until  it  finally  overturns.  Warping  the  Avings,  or  using 
the  ailerons,  will  not  restore  the  balance  unless  the  deprest  Aving 
can  be  speeded  up  by  changing  the  direction  of  flight.     Under 
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these  conditions  a  rear  vertical  rudder  of  adequate  size  is  essen- 
tial for  safety.  Many  an  aeroplane  has  been  wrecked  in  flight 
because  of  its  failure  in  this  particular. 

"Breguet  discovered  that  placing  two  small  vertical  surfaces 
about  eighteen  inches  square  in  his  biplane  directly  under  the 
upper  surface,  one  each  at  the  next  to  the  outer  upright  from 
either  end,  gave  good  results  in  holding  a  straight  course,  in 
preventing  a  sliding  movement  toward  the  deprest  side  when 
making  a  turn,  and  in  affording  a  good  fulcrum  against  which 
the  leverage  of  the  rear  vertical  rudder  might  work.  Alec 
Ogih'ie  used  a  like  device  in  his  Wright  biplane  in  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  contest;  Grahame-White  has  adopted  this  improve- 
ment on  several  of  his  biplanes,  and  Curtiss  makes  use  of  two 
diamond-shaped  vertical  surfaces  in  his  front  control." 


DOES   EVERYTHING  GO  BY  JERKS? 

Do  ALL  THE  PROCESSES  of  the  universe,  which  ap- 
pear to  go  on  smoothly  and  continuously,  gliding  from 
one  state  to  another,  really  take  place  with  a  series 
of  infinitesimal  jerks?  Does  a  ball,  when  thrown  into  the 
air,  move  with  a  series  of  tiny  leaps  so  close  together  that  they 
blend  to  the  eye?  This  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  a  moving 
picture.  Is  nature,  in  this  respect,  one  vast  cinematograph? 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  striking  and  almost 
revolutionary  theory  propounded  first  in  Germany,  but  eluci- 
dated and  extended  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  February 
24)  by  Henri  Poincare,  an  eminent  French  physicist.  According 
to  this  theory,  energy  consists  of  discontinuous  portions  just  as 
matter  does.  There  are  "atoms"  of  energy  as  well  as  of  matter, 
and  possibly  also  "atoms"  of  time,  causing  all  duration  to  be 
jerky  instead  of  smooth,  as  it  appears  to  be.    Says  Mr.  Poincare: 

"Here  is  the  profoundest  revolution  that  natural  philosophy 
has  undergone  since  Newton.  The  genius  of  Newton  saw  clearly 
(or  thought  he  saw,  as  we  are  now  beginning  to  say)  that  the 
state  of  a  mo\ing  system,  or  more  generally  that  of  the  universe, 
can  depend  only  on  the  state  immediately  preceding — that  all 
variations  in  nature  must  take  place  continuously.  .  .  .  And  it 
is  this  fundamental  idea  that  is  now  in  question;  we  are  asking 
ourselves  whether  we  must  not  introduce  into  natural  laws 
discontinuities,  not  apparent,  but  essential." 

This  way  of  looking  at  things,  Mr.  Poincare  goes  on  to  say, 
arose  from  a  study  of  certain  experimental  facts  that  do  not 
seem  to  square  with  the  accepted  theory  of  heat.  For  instance, 
according  to  this  theory,  the  specific  heats  of  solid  bodies — the 
amounts  of  heat  required  to  raise  them  one  degree  in  tempera- 
ture— should  be  the  same  for  all  temperatures.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  less  at  very  low  temperatures,  as  has  been  shown 
by  experiments  in  liquid  air  or  liquid  hydrogen.  In  other  words, 
at  these  low  temperatures  very  little  heat  is  required  to  warm 
a  substance,  compared  with  what  is  needed  at  ordinary  or  high 
temperatures.  To  explain  this,  Prof.  Max  Planck,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  supposes  that  a  radiating  atom  can  gain 
or  lose  energy  only  by  jumps.  These  atoms  Planck  <;ompares 
to  small  resonators,  like  the  sources  of  the  electric  waves  used 
in  wireless  telegraphy.     We  read: 

"Planck's  hypothesis  consists  in  .supposing  that  each  of  these 
resonators  can  gain  or  lose  energy  only  by  sudden  leaps,  so  that 
the  stock  of  en«Tgy  that  it  has  must  always  be  a  multiple  of  a 
constant  that  he  calls  a  quantum.  It  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  a 
whole  number  of  quanta.  This  indivisible  unit,  this  quantum, 
is  not  the  same  for  all  resonators;  it  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
wa\e-length,  so  that  resonators  of  sliort  period  can  gain  energ.\' 
only  hy  larg('  quantities,  while  those  of  long  period  can  ab.sorh 
it  or  give  it  out  in  small  bits.  .  .  .  The  diminution  of  specific 
beats  is  thus  explained:  when  the  tt>mperature  falls,  a  very 
great  mimher  of  vibrators  fall  l)elow  their  quantum  and  do  not 
vibrate,  so  that  the  total  energy  diminishes  faster  than  in  the 
old  theories." 

Here  we  have  a  kind  of  "atomic  theory"  of  energy.  Poincare 
notes  that  the  spirit  of  our  time  tends  to  atomism:    the  atomic 


theory  of  matter  has  long  been  accepted,  and  now  we  consider 
electricity  as  made  up  of  "electrons"  and  magnetism,  perhaps, 
of  "magnetons,"  or  atom  of  magnetism.  Planck's  quanta 
would  be  veritaVjle  "atoms  of  energy,"  were  it  not  for  one  thing: 

"Unfortunately  the  comparison  may  not  be  pushed  to  the 
limit.  An  atom  of  hydrogen,  for  instance,  is  really  invariable; 
it  always  preserves  the  same  mass,  no  matter  what  the  com- 
pound in  which  it  appears  as  an  element;  the  electrons  also 
preserve  their  individuality  through  the  most  various  vicis- 
situdes; is  it  the  same  with  these  'atoms  of  energy'?  We  have, 
for  instance,  three  quanta  of  energy  in  a  resonator  whose  wave- 
length is  three;  this  energy  passes  to  a  second  resonator  whose 
wave-length  is  five;  it  then  represents  no  longer  three,  but  five, 
quanta,  since  the  quantum,  of  the  new  resonator  is  smaller,  and 
the  number  of  atoms  and  the  size  of  each  have  altered." 

The  quanta  are  not  real  atoms  because  they  are  of  changeable 
size.  Poincare  points  out,  however,  that  there  is  something, 
even  in  this  case,  that  remains  of  the  same  size.  It  is  what 
physicists  call  the  "action" — the  sum  of  the  products  obtained 
bv  multiplying  the  momentum  of  each  moving  element  by  the 
length  of  its  part.  Instead  of  variable  "atoms  of  energy,"  we 
thus  have  invariable  "atoms  of  action" — and  Poincare  believes 
that  we  shall  have  ultimately  to  accept  the  "atom  of  time" — 
to  recognize  that  time  itself  moves  on,  not  smoothly,  but  in 
infinitesimal  jerks.     He  says: 

"A  physical  system  is  susceptible  only  of  a  finite  number  of 
distinct  states;  it  leaps  from  one  of  these  states  to  the  next 
without  passing  through  a  series  of  intermediate  states." 

And  this  is  his  conclusion,  in  substance: 

"The  old  theories,  which  had  seemed  to  account  for  all  known 
phenomena,  have  met  an  unexpected  obstacle.  A  modification 
of  them  seems  necessary,  and  a  hypothesis  has  occurred  to 
Planck,  but  so  strange  a  one  that  we  are  tempted  to  seek  every 
means  of  escaping  it;  we  have  so  far  sought  in  vain. 

"It  is  impossible,  for  the  moment,  to  foresee  the  final  issue. 
Is  discontinuity  to  reign  throughout  the  physical  universe,  or 
shall  we  recognize  that  it  is  but  apparent  and  hides  a  series  of 
continuous  processes?  To  try  to-day  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the.se  questions  would  be  to  waste  one's  ink." — Translation 
made  for  The  Liter.\ky  Digest. 


HISTORY  OF  A  FAMILIAR  WORD— No  word  is  more 
firmly  established  in  various  modern  languages  than  the  mono- 
syllable "gas."  Yet  it  is  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  old 
and  was  made  out  of  whole  cloth  by  a  chemist,  very  much  as 
the  trade-names  of  cameras  and  soda-crackers  are  manufac- 
tured to-day.  This  fact  is  recorded  in  our  dictionaries,  but  will 
probably  be  new  to  many  readers.  The  sur\ival  and  adoption 
of  this  word  into  the  literary  tongue,  not  only  in  English  but 
in  French  and  other  languages,  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  philo- 
logical history,  which  is  thus  abstracted  from  the  Chemiker 
Zeitung  by  La  Nature  (Paris): 

"The  word  'gas,'  now  so  frequently  and  generally  u.sed,  was 
invented  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Belgian  chemist 
Van  Helmont.  What  was  its  etymology?  Ojjinions  are  di- 
vided; some  derive  the  word  from  the  Greek  r/(«o.s'  or  from  the 
Sanskrit  akasha  (celestial  ether).  It  is  more  simple  and  natural 
to  conclude  with  Ram.say  that  the  word  comes  from  the  German 
(jeist  or  from  the  Dutch  geeat  (spirit).  However  this  may  be, 
the  term  invented  by  Van  Helmcmt  slept  for  long  y<>ars  in  ob- 
livion. It  was  not  rediscover(>d  until  1778,  in  the  'Chymical 
Dictionary '  of  our  countryman  Macquer.  Lavoisier  adopted  it 
in  his  'Elementary  Treatise'  (1789).  The  word  had  by  that 
time  b(>en  rendered  popular  by  the  discovery  of  the  brothers 
Montgolfier;  for  by  the  name  of  'gas*  they  designated  the  light 
substance  u.sed  in  th<>  inflation  of  their  aerostats.  Th<>  name 
then  extended  throughout  the  entire  world.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Germany.  Adelung,  the  well-known  publisher  of  dic- 
tionaries, mentions  it  but  characterizes  it  as  a  Ijarbarous  exjires- 
sion,  whicli  he  hopes  to  st>e  .soon  replaced  by  another  more  proper. 
The  wish  of  tiiis  purist  has  never  been  fulfilled!" — Translation 
made  for  The  Liteh.vuy  Digest. 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR  IN  ENGLISH  LETTERS 


THAT  THE  saloon-world  of  New  York's  Sixth  Avenue 
should  be  the  kindergarten  for  the  man  who  is  figuring 
large  in  London's  literary  world  is  contrast  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  romantic.  John  Masefield  is  the  one  who 
came  through  this  strange  schooling.  He  was  led  into  it  by 
necessity  rather  than  choice;  but  he  made  such  good  use  of  his 
powers  of  observ  ation  for  learning 
humanity  in  the  raw  that  the 
power  of  his  work  puts  to  naught 
the  editorial  prepossession  that 
t  he  pubhc  does  not  want  to  read  of 
tragedy  or  sadness.  Masefield  has 
even  made  the  public  read  with 
delight  long  narrative  poems  such 
as  nobody  supposed  thej^  would 
take  to  in  this  day. 

His  first  narrative  in  verse  was 
called  "The  Everlasting  Mercy," 
and  made  its  appearance  in  The 
English  Review.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun  speaks  of  it  as  re- 
cording "the  grossest  dissipations 
of  a  saloon  habitue  who,  in  the 
end,  is  converted  by  a  Quaker- 
ess." A  longer  one  still,  appear- 
ing in  the  February  issue  of  the 
same  journal,  is  "The  Widow  in 
the  Bye  Street,"  giving  "the  story 
of  a  journeyman  who  kills  a  shep- 
herd when  catching  him  with  a 
rather  dissolute  person  he  was 
courting."  Masefield  also  wrote 
"The  Tragedy  of  Xan,"  a  drama 
produced  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker, 
which  "ends  with  one  ptomain- 
poisoning,  one  murder,  and  one 
suicide."  Other  dramas,  like  "The 
C'ampden  Wonder"  and  "The 
Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great," 
show  his  power  -n  dealing  with  the 

grim  facts  of  life.  But  amid  it  all  he  is  a  poet  of  tlie  liighest 
order,  which  accounts  probably  for  his  vogue.  "The  bold  mortal 
who  in  London  of  to-day  would  disclaim  any  acquaintance 
with  anything  Masefield  ever  wrote,"  says  the  Sun  writer, 
"  would  incur  ostracism,  social  and  literary,  as  rigorous,  as  deadly, 
as  a  Hostonian  would  have  incurred  ten  years  ago  had  he  shown 
hf'sitancy  in  quoting  Henrj-  James." 

Masefield  is  thirty-eight,  and  was  born  in  Shropshire  of  Eng- 
lish parents.  He  neglected  .school  and  ran  away,  beginning  a 
long  series  of  wander-j-ears,  one  of  which  was  spent  in  tlic  Sixtli 
Avenue  saloon  before  mentioned.     We  read: 

"He  finally  found  himself  stranded  in  New  York  at  llu^ 
beginning  of  a  sultrj-  summer.  Two  friends,  in  the  same  des- 
perate straits,  were  at  that  time  sharing  a  garret  in  Greenwich 
Village,  where  he  joined  them.  For  several  days  they  lived  on 
doughnuts  and  on  the  sandwiches  of  the  free-lunch  counters, 
while  they  tramped  about  the  city  looking  for  work.  Masefield 
u^ed  to  call  at  livery  stables,  little  eating-houses,  bucket-shops, 
factories,  bakeries,  and  general  stores,  offering  his  services  at 
rates  which  none  might  call  exorbitant.  Perhaps  he  .seemed  too 
boyish  for  emi)!oyment,  for  he  alwajs  looked  very  young,  and 
perhaps  people  shunned  him  for  the  uncouthness  of  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  burned  to  a  dull  brick-color  by  the  sun,  for  he 
had  pas.sed  two  months  as  a  common  laborer  on  a  farm.  He 
wore  the  red  shirt  and  the  dungarees  of  the  sailor,  and  an  old 
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slouch  hat  with  a  broken  brim.  Those  to  whom  he  applied 
for  work  were  sometimes  kind,  sometimes  rude.  But  whether 
they  were  rude  or  kind,  they  refused,  one  and  all,  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him. 

"His  friends  fared  as  he  fared,  so  that  in  ten  days'  time 
their  condition  was  almost  desperate.  '  We  reduced  our  expenses 
to  tenpence  a  day  among  the  three  of  us,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend 

in  London.  'We  did  our  own 
washing  and  dried  it  out  of  the 
window.  One  of  us  slept  each 
night  on  the  floor  upon  a  pile  of 
newspapers,  with  a  coat  for  a 
pillow.  Once  or  twice  a  week  we 
went  to  the  Eighth  Avenue  pawn- 
shops, or  to  a  clothes-store  in 
Bleecker  Street,  where  we  rai.sed 
money  on  our  gear,  to  enable  us 
to  buy  tobacco  or  an  occasional 
egg.  Once  we  sallied  out  and 
sang  songs  in  the  street,  but  it 
came  on  to  rain  and  we  were  all 
soaked  through  before  the  citi- 
zens had  had  time  to  get  out  an 
injunction.' 

"Thej^  were  living  in  this  way 
when  Masefield's  good  star  sent 
him  to  the  Colonial  Hotel  on  Sixt  h 
Avenue,  which  has  since  been 
torn  down.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  there  at  lunch-time,  for 
those  who  bought  a  glass  of  beer 
at  the  bar  were  entitled  to  a  free 
lunch  and  a  sight  of  the  papers." 

The  writer  here  draws  upon  Mr. 
Masefield's  own  narrative  for  de- 
tails of  this  time.  In  one  of  his 
books  of  sketches,  he  writes: 

"The  proprietor,  a  small,  pale 
man  in  a  tweed  suit,  Panama  hat, 
and  tan  boots,  came  over  to  \w. 
and  began  a  conversation.  'Say,' 
he  said,  speaking  slowly,  'do  you 
want  a  good  job?'  I  said  I  did. 
'Well,'  he  said,  'I  want  you  to 
help  behind  (he  bar  here.  Here's 
a  dollar  bill;  go  over  to  Lee's  there 
an'  hav(>  a  hair-cut.  I'll  fix  you  up  with  aprons.  I'll  give  you 
•f  10  a  month  and  your  board  and  room,  and  you  kin  start  in 
right  away.' 

"When  my  hair  had  been  dipt  I  returned  to  Luke  O'Donnell, 
the  hotel  ])r()prietor.  He  brought  out  a  white  jacket  and  an 
apron,  bad(f  me  put  them  on,  and  then  sent  me  behind  the  bar 
to  clean  glasses.  There  were  two  other  bartenders,  one  named 
Johnny,  a  little  merry  man  with  a  dark  complexion;  the  other 
named  .John,  an  elderly  stout  man  with  a  fat  red  licad  and  a 
contirmal  smilc!.  My  duties  were  to  clean  the  glasses  which 
these  two  artists  filhid  for  the  thirsty.  I,  who  was  not  an  artist, 
and  could  not  mix  the  subtle  drinks  in  vogue,  might  onl^■  ser\  ii 
beer  and  cigars.  If  necessary,  I  had  to  take  a  tray  laden  with 
curious  drinks  to  men  living  in  the  hotel  or  loafing  at  the  liar- 
tables  reading  the  papers. 

"1  had  to  see  that  the  piping  through  which  the  beer  ran 
to  the  taps  was  kept  packed  in  ice.  1  had  to  keep  the  bar  ice- 
box filled  from  the  (^old-storage  cellar.  I  had  to  keep  the  free- 
lunch  counter  supplied  with  food,  such  as  pretzels,  sliced  Bologna 
.sausage,  sardines,  salt  beef,  rye  l)read,  and  potato  salad.  Twice 
a  week  I  had  to  take  down  the  electric-light  shades,  which  were 
of  a  pinky-blue  porctdain,  to  wash  them  carefully  with  soap 
and  water.  My  meals  I  ate  with  th<'  i)roprietor's  family  at  his 
flat  -some  half  a  mile  away.  1  slept  in  a  garret  in  the  hotel, 
right  at  the  top,  in  a  queer  little  room  with  an  ant's  nest  in  the 
wainscot." 

After   several   months   of  his   life   with   us,    "which,   from  a 
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financial  point  of  view,  were  not  very  profitable,  but  which 
enlarged  greatly  his  store  of  experience  and  broadened  his  views 
on  life  and  the  human  animal,"  Masefield  returned  to  England. 
One  of  his  earlier  friends,  Mr.  Jack  B.  Yeats,  an  artist  and 
brother  of  the  poet,  "prevailed  upon  him  to  pause  a  little  and 
to  describe  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  his  adventures  on  sea 
and  land." 

"This  led  to  some  more  or  less  regular  hack  work,  which  led  to 
marriage,  which  led  to  more  regular  work,  and  the  tramp 
settled  down. 

"Thirty-eight  years  old  and  the  father  of  two  children,  he 
has  probably  recovered  from  his  acute  and  seemingly  chronic 
attacks  of  wanderlust.  And  strangely  enough  London  is  lion- 
izing him.  I  say  strangely,  not  because  I  disapprove  of  this 
sudden  Masefield  craze,  but  because  he  seems  to  be  writing 
the  very  stuff  which  in  the  parlance  of  editorial  chambers  'the 
public  does  not  want.' 

John  Galsworthy,  whom  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  men  to 
count  with  to-day,  "goes  about  proclaiming  very  frankly,"  we 
are  told,  "that  John  Masefield  is  the  man  of  the  hour  (and  the 
man  of  to-morrow,  too)  in  poetry  and  in  the  play-writing  craft." 
To  return  to  the  Sun  writer: 

"His  gift  of  sympathy  for  the  lowly,  his  perfect  understanding 
of  the  toiler,  makes  him  persona  grata  with  the  friends  of  labor. 
Conservatives  can  not  suspect  him  as  they  do  Shaw.  Wells,  and 
Galsworthy  of  encouraging  dark  schemes  for  the  reshaping  of 
present  society.  Masefield  goes  along  taking  snap-shots,  but 
drawing  no  conclusions.  His  workers  have  their  troubles,  their 
tragedies,  big  and  little,  but  they  are  not  'class  conscious,'  not 
one  of  them.  Jimmy  and  his  mother  [in  "The  Widow  in  the 
Bye  Street"]  never  bothered  about  political  economy. 

So  there  was  bacon  then,  at  night,  for  supper.  . 

In  Bye  street  there,  where  he  and  mother  stay; 
And  boots  they  had.  not  leaky  in  the  upper, 

And  room-rent  ready  on  the  settling  day; 
And  beer  for  poor  old  mother,  worn  and  gray. 

And  fire  in  frost:    and  in  the  widow's  eyes 

It  seemed  the  Lord  had  made  earth  paradise. 

And  there  they  sat  of  evenings  after  dark 
Singing  their  .song  of  'Dinger,'  he  and  she, 

Her  poor  old  cackle  made  the  mongrels  bark. 
And  'you  sing  "Binger."  mother,'  carols  he; 

"By  crimes,  but  that's  a  good  song,  that  her  be'; 
And  then  they  slept  there  in  the  room  they  shared. 
And  all  the  time  fate  had  his  end  prepared. 

''Anna,  the  village  enchantress,  soon  breaks  up  this  happy 
home.  When  her  lover,  Shepherd  Em,  forsakes  her  for  Bessie, 
the  gipsy,  she  entices  Jimmy  away  from  his  mother.  Jimmy 
no  longer  brings  his  pay  home.  He  buys  silver  trinkets  for  his 
fair  lady,  until  one  night,  watching  jealously  her  house,  he 
surprizes  her  with  Shepherd  Em.  With  a  plow-bat  Jimmy 
lays  his  rival  low.  And  then  they  hang  him.  And  the  old 
widowed  mother : 

She  tottered  home,  back  to  the  little  room, 

It  was  all  over  for  her  but  for  life; 
She  drew  the  blinds  and  trembled  in  the  gloom. 

"And  slowly  sorrow  obliterates  all  thought  from  her  grie\4ng 
mind. 

And  sometimes  she  will  walk  the  cindcry  mile 

Singing,  as  she  and  Jimmy  used  to  do. 

And  in  th(!  sunny  dawns  of  hot  .Julys 

The  laborers  going  to  meadow  sec  h(>r  there.  .  .  . 

Dully  they  watch  her,  then  they  turn  to  go 

To  that  high  Shropshire  upland  of  late  hay. 

Her  singing  lingers  with  them  as  they  mow. 

And  many  times  they  try  it,  now  grave,  now  gay, 

Till,  with  full  throat,  over  the  hills  away. 

They  lift  it  clear:    O  very  clear  it  towers, 

Mixt  with  the  swish  of  many  fulling  flowers. 

"  Knglish  writers  of  to-day  could  be  thus  far  classified  rather 
simply.  On  one  side  tho.se  who  draw  upon  their  imagination 
and  up-.n  the  romance  of  the  past;  on  the  other  side,  the  social 
philosophers  who  photograph  modern  conditions  with  more  or 
less  dispa.ssionate  fidelity.  Under  neither  of  these  heads  could 
we  fittingly  catalog  Ma.sofield.  Masefield  seems  to  be  mostly 
Masefi(>id.  Henct?  pc^rhaps  his  sudden  jump  into  fame.  Four 
years  have  done  it,  for  his  first  book  did  not  see  the  light  of 
print  imti!  1908." 


WESTERN    BLIGHT   ON   JAPANESE    ART 

JAPANESE  ART  suffers  from  "nervous  debility,"  declares 
the  Japanese  poet,  Yone  Noguchi.  This  is  the  verdict 
he  has  to  pronounce  on  the  annual  Government  exhibition 
of  Japanese  art  which  opened  last  November.  We  have  heard 
his  voice  on  a  number  of  themes  of  late,  and  there  has  always 
seemed  a  note  of  regret  in  it  for  the  passing  of  the  old  Japan. 
Tho  he  spent  so  many  years  among  scenes  of  the  Western  world, 
he  appears  to  wish  to  repel  all  influences  on  his  country  from 
these  sources.  Japanese  life,  as  well  as  art,  he  declares,  "suffers 
from  nervous  debility  as  a  result  of  the  wholesale  Western 
invasion,  under  which  we  have  become  spiritual  gipsies,  losing 
our  own  homes."  In  the  New  York  Xatinn  we  read  his  melan- 
choly protests: 

"My  mind  recalls  this  moment  a  certain  clever  English  critic, 
who  said  it  was  life  that  imitated  art ;  but  here  it  is  the  art 
following  after  the  life  of  modern  Japan,  vain,  shallow,  imitative, 
and  thoughtless,  which  makes  us  pessimistic.  The  best  possible 
course  art  can  follow  in  the  time  of  its  nervous  debility  might  be 
that  of  imitation;  I  know,  of  course,  there  is  a  moment  even 
for  imitation,  when  it  almost  becomes  creation.  The  question 
is  how  you  imitate.  And  what  does  the  Japanese  art  imitate? 
What  it  imitates  is  the  Western  art  as  the  life  here  copies  the 
civilization  beyond  the  seas.  When  it  tells  something,  I  thank 
God,  it  is  from  its  sad  failure;  indeed,  the  present  Japanese 
art  is  a  lost  art,  since  it  explains  nothing,  alas,  unlike  the  old 
art  of  idealistic  exaltation,  but  the  general  condition  of  life. 
It  is  cast  down  from  its  high  pedestal. 

"I  do  not  know  exactly  what  simplicity  means,  when  the 
word  is  used  in  connection  with  our  old  art;  however,  it  is  true 
we  see  a  peculiar  unity  in  it,  which  was  cherished  under  the 
influence  of  India  and  China,  and  always  helped  to  a  classifica- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  means  through  which  the  artists  worked. 
And  the  poverty  of  subjects  was  a  strength  for  them;  they 
valued  workmanship,  or  the  right  use  of  material,  rather  than 
the  material  itself;  instead  of  style  and  design,  the  intellect 
and  atmosphere.  They  thought  the  means  to  be  the  only  path 
to  Heaven.  But  it  was  before  the  Western  art  had  invaded 
Japan;  that  art  told  them  of  the  end  of  art,  and  laughed  at 
the  indecision  of  esthetic  judgment  and  uncertainty  of  realism 
of  Japanese  art.  It  said:  'It  is  true  that  you  have  some  scent, 
but  it  is  already  faded;  you  have  refinement,  but  it  is  not  quite 
true  to  nature  and  too  far  away.'  Indeed,  it  is  almost  sad  to 
see  the  artists  troubled  by  the  Western  influence  which  they 
accepted  in  spite  of  themselves;  I  can  see  in  the  present  exliibi- 
tion,  or  any  other  exhibition,  that  many  of  them  have  long  ago 
lost  their  faith  by  spiritual  calamity,  and  it  is  seldom  to  see  them 
able  to  readjust  their  own  minds  under  such  a  mingled  tempe^t 
of  Oriental  and  Occidental.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  merely  a  waste 
of  energy?  And  how  true  it  is  mth  all  the  other  phenomena  of 
the  present  life,  their  Oriental  retreat  and  Occidental  rush." 

The  exhibition,  he  tells  us,  shows  many  pictures  "which  are 
the  work  of  workmen  bored,  after  the  Western  fashion,  some- 
times offensive,  often  over-strenuous,  their  personal  vanity 
being  too  clear,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  humanity  and  love  that 
always  went  with  the  better  old  art."     He  continues: 

"You  do  not  know  what  bad  effect  Millet,  Corot,  and  others 
had  upon  the  artists  who  thought  their  genre  pictures  quite 
adoptable;  but  they  did  not  know,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
real  realism  was  not  a  matter  of  mer(>  external  aspect.  It  was 
the  literature,  I  mean  th(>  novels,  first,  that  cast  awaj'  offhand 
the  old  ideals  earned  through  sacrifice^  and  pain,  and  even  laughed 
wildly  with  De  Maupassant  and  other  'Madmen'  as  if  they 
thought  nakedness  was  11h>  happiesl  tiling  they  had  found  out; 
well,  that  is  not  entirely  bad  as  a  i)rotest  or  temporary  change. 
When  I  say  that  the  pr(>sent  Jaj)anese  art,  too,  is  moved  by 
such  a  tendency,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  makes  a  kotow  before  the 
shrine  of  realism,  but  that  it  has  sadly  strayed  from  subjectivity, 
the  only  one  citadel  where  the  old  Japanese  art  rust>  and  fell; 
I  wonder  if  it  is  not  paying  a  too  tremendous  price  only  to  gain 
a  little  objectivity  of  the  Wt>st. 

"This  morning  1  was  informed  by  the  press  that  the  four 
Government  exhibition  jurors  of  the  old  Japanese  school  had 
suddenly  resigned,  saying  that  their  opinions  and  desin>  to 
preserve  the  time-honored  art  intact  had  been  always  insulted. 
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jeered,  and  laughed  at  by  the  other  jurors  of  the  Western 
imitation,  v.h'^  always  outnumbered  them.  The  resigning  jurors 
published  their  proelamation  to  the  effect  that  the  real  Japanese 
art  was  djnng.  I  murmured  to  myself:  'This  is  the  autumn  of 
life  and  the  country  when  the  leaves  and  art  are  falling.'  " 


THE  PAPER  TAPESTRIES  OF  OUR 
ANCESTORS 

IN  THE  DAYS  when  landscape-painting  was  an^rt  almost 
wholly  undeveloped  among  our  ancestors  they  were  not, 
however,  Avithout  its  substitute.  Instead  of  a  little  canvas 
enclosed  in  a  frame,  they  covered  the  wall  with  a  pictorial  wall- 
paper that  would  make  our  modern  "interior  decorators"  who 
plead  for  "low  tones"  and  "harmonies"  die  on  the  spot.  Pic- 
tures that  seem  to  reach  out  and  hit  you  from  the  four  sides 
of  a  room  of  even  moderate  size  were  eagerlj'  imported  and 
cheerfully  added  to  the  home  decoration,  some  of  .which  in 
unchangeable  New  England  are  preserved  to  this  day.  Such 
wall-papers,  we  are  informed  by  Winifred  Fales  in  American 
Hotne>i  and  Gardens  (New  York),  are  to  be  found  in  the  old 
Lee  mansion  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  in  the  Perry  house  in 
Newburyport,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  "All  these  papers  are  ap- 
parently as  fresh  as  in  the  days  when  Lafayette  was  enter- 
tained" in  the  former  mansion,  "or  when  President  Monroe 
and  Andrew  Jackson  tasted  of  its  hospitalities." 

Of  course  the  magnificent  tapestries  that  our  millionaires 
pay  such  enormous  sums  for  now  were  the  prototypes  of  these 
hiunbler  wall  decorations.  But  tapestries,  even  in  their  day, 
were  not  for  all.     The  Spaniards  in  the  day  of  rolumbiis  used 


LIVING    WITH    TELEMACHUS    AND    HIS    ADVENTURES. 
This  paper  substitute  for  gobelin  tapestry  adorns  a  house  in  Newburyport. 

stamped  and  painted  leather  on  the  walls  of  their  rooms.  Then 
cheaper  substitutes  were  made.  England  adopted  paper  hang- 
ings during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  eighteenth  they 
"were  in  extreme  vogue."  France  naturally  excelled  England 
in  their  manufacture,  and  the  specimens  that  we  reproduce, 
with  description  by  Miss  Fales,  are  French.     Thus: 


"One  of  the  most  exquisite  of  French  papers  is  that  which 
is  shown  in  our  illustrations  from  the  old  Knapp  mansion  in 
Newburyport,  now  owned  and  occupied  as  a  siunmer  home 
by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Perry.  This  house  was  built  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Lee  mansion,  by  a  Revolutionary  hero.  The  paper 
of  which  I  wTite  is  of  a  later  date,  belonging  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Similar  paper  is  found  in  the  hall 
of  Andrew  Jackson's  residence,  'The  Hermitage,'  near  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  It  is  produced  in  wonderful  shades  of  soft 
green,  red,  peacock-blue,  and  white — all  apparently  undimmed 
by  time.  It  represents  scenes  from  Fenelon's  'Adventures  of 
Telemachus,'  and  was  a  favorite  novelty  in  Paris  in  1820. 
All  the  examples  of  this  paper  found  in  this  country  must  have 
been  imported  from  Paris  at  about  that  time,  and  were  of 
artistic  interest.  While  considering  this  subject,  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  saying  that  herein  lies  one  charm  of  these  old-time 
papers.  There  was  real  meaning  in  them.  They  exprest 
distinct  ideas.  A  single  theme  was  elaborated  to  decorate  a 
whole  room. 

"  Thus  there  was  a  room  hung  with  paper  to  illustrate  the 
touching  old  mythological  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  It 
adorned  twelve  different  panels,  and  its  manufacture  required 
the  use  of  fifteen  hundred  sets  of  blocks.  It  is  but  natural  that 
decorations  such  as  this  should  have  produced  a  stronger  effect 
upon  the  mind  than  that  which  we  receive  from  a  sage-green 
cartridge-paper,  however  useful  the  latter  may  be  in  serving 
as  a  background. 

"Hunting-scenes  imported  from  Antwerp  were  popular  in 
the  early  days  of  the  century  lately  past.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  these  is  still  extant  upon  a  wall  in  the  Safford  House 
in  Salem.  This  house  was  built  in  1818,  and  the  hunting-scene 
was  one  of  the  original  papers,  so  that  we  can  approximate 
very  closely  to  the  time  to  which  it  belongs. 

"Here  the  colors  are  still  remarkably  brilliant,  the  dark 
green  of  the  forest  throwing  into  fine  relief  the  red  coats  of  the 
huntsmen  and  the  graceful  pose  of  prancing  steed  and  yelping 

hound. 

"Another  Salem  house 
.;hows  a  fine  example  of  the 
series  of  related  pictures. 
One  entire  room  is  papered 
with  different  scenes  from 
Ihe  adventures  of  Don 
Qui.xote.  This  paper  lay 
in  an  attic,  stored  away  in 
rolls,  for  forty  years  befort^ 
it  was  hung.  Hence  it  is 
in  a  perfect  state  of  pres- 
ervation. The  coloring  is 
in  tones  of  brown  upon  a 
cream-white  ground.  I  re- 
gret to  state  that  all  sub- 
jects chosen  were  neither  so 
edifying  nor  so  classical.  I 
recall  one  French  paper  in 
sepia  tones^  which  por- 
trayed the  scenes  from  the 
life-history  of  a  French 
gallant  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Here  might  be 
seen  a  quarrel  over  dice,  an 
'affair  of  honor,'  a  projxjsal 
of  marriage,  an  elopement, 
and  like  interesting  topics 
for  representation.  Each  of 
these  scenes  was  surrounded 
by  rococo  scrolls  which 
seemed  to  form  the  con- 
necting link  in  the  series  of 
adventures. 

"The     Olympic     Games 
made  a  beautiful  and   im- 
pressive  .subject  for  picto- 
rial    paper.      Not      many 
specimens  of  this  are  to  be 
found,  and  this   is  unfortunate,  as   the  choice   of  subject  and 
its  execution   combine    to    make   this    paper,    perhaps,    most 
artistic  of  all.     The    coloring   is  in    tones   of   brown.     Any  of 
the   paper  which  exists  was  imported  from  France  before  the 
year  1800.     1  have  seen  but  one  room  papered  with  this — a 
parlor  in  Keene,     New  Hampshire,    but   1   have  heard  of  one 
other  similar  series." 
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A  BOSTON   OPERATIC   MILESTONE 

BOSTON  seems  to  have  passed  its  teething-period  in  opera 
and  come  out  with  good  health  and  sound  nerves  and  sub- 
stantial hope  for  the  future.  Its  third  season  has  just 
closed,  and  it  acknowledges  having  learned  the  lesson  that  "it 
must  endow  its  opera-house  if  it  would  receive  full  and  increasing 
pleasure  from  it."  It  has  not  gone  so  far  as  state  subvention,  but 
a  citizens'  committee  have 
pledged  a  guaranty  fund  of 
.$100,000;  and  opera  is  thus 
assured  for  three  years, 
with  expectations  that  "it 
may  steadily  advance  in 
quality  and  range,  in  in- 
terest and  prestige,  in  dis- 
tinction of  singers,  reper- 
tory, and  all  the  arts  of  the 
theater."  What  it  has  tried 
in  the  way  of  modernity  of 
staging  it  not  only  looks 
upon  as  an  ideal  for  future 
emulation,  but  proclaims  as 
an  example  for  older  oper- 
atic comnmnities.  In  the 
Boston  Transcript,  Mr.  II. 
T.  Parker  takes  a  glance 
over  the  past  six  months' 
doings,  with  emphasis  on 
the  * '  new  policies  and  new 
achievements  of  the  ending 
season. ' '    We  read : 


tious  to  add  'Louise'  for  another  masterpiece  to  the  French 
repertory.  A  revival  of  a  neglected  opera,  neither  too  old  nor 
too  new,  might  match  the  good  results  of  the  revival  of  '.Mignon.' 
Interesting  new  singers,  Uke  Miss  Hempel,  are  coming  to 
America,  and  we  are  not  unlikely  to  hear  them.  And  so  forth 
and  so  onward  until  the  formal  announcements  of  spring  and 
autumn  shall  come." 

Such  outstanding  personalities  as  Mr.  Weingartner  and  Mme. 
Maeterlinck   Boston   had   to   itself;    others   perhaps  greater  it 


"To  fail  to  continue  them 
would  jeopardize  the  new 
prestige  and  interest  that 
they  have  won  for  the 
House.      Having   made  its 

venture  with  German  scenery  and  lighting,  it  can  not  pru- 
dently return  in  its  new  productions  and  important  revivals 
to  the  old  settings  and  the  old  methods,  admirable  as  they  were 
in  their  kind.  Having  given  its  public,  for  a  while,  a  conductor 
of  the  first  rank,  it  must  now  lengthen  his  stay.  Having  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  German  repertory,  it  must  build  upon  them. 
Having  estabUshed  a  French  repertory,  it  must  continue  to 
develop  it.  Having  whetted  the  taste  of  its  audience  for  dis- 
tinguished singers  or  for  unusual  personages — otherwise  Mme. 
Maeterlinck — it  must  continue  to  gratify  it.  Having  assured  its 
public  incessant  variety  of  operatic  pleasure,  it  can  not  lessen 
the  diversity  of  the  entertainment  it  proffers. 

"True,  it  would  be  both  more  artistic  and  more  economical 
to  produce  an  opera  with  a  fixt  and  rounded  cast  and  in  polished 
])('rformance  and  then  quickly  send  it  once  and  twice  around 
the  subscription  nights.  A  limited  public  and  the  American 
habit  that  insists  upon  incessant  variety  and  endless  change 
in  its  opera-houses,  forbid  these  wise  courses,  increase  expendi- 
ture, and  hamper  fulness  of  sustained  accomplishment.  Direc- 
tors in  Boston  and  elsewhere  must  take  their  public  as  they 
find  it,  wrestle  with  it,  perhaps  a  little  subdue  it.  In  some 
halcyon  operatic  day,  it  ought  to  be  possible  here  to  send  a  new, 
a  novel,  or  a  revived  opera  twice  around  the  subscription  nights 
in  a  single  season  and  to  keep  able  and  rounded  casts  unchanged. 
But  habit  is  hay)it — even  in  the  parquets  and  the  boxes  of  opera- 
bouses,  while  the  American  temperament  there,  as  elsewhere, 
is  restless,  short-breathed,  exacting. 

"Already  there  are  stimulating  hints  of  what  the  new  season 
will  bring.  Mr.  Weingartner  will  certainly  return  to  conduct, 
and  for  a  longer  stay  than  lu*  made  last  winter.  Mr.  Marcoux, 
the  most  impressive  and  admired  new  singer  of  the  year,  will 
come  back  for  many  weeks.  The  company  will  hardly  luck 
Mr.  Zenatello  next  year.  It  is  a  safe  proph<>cy  that  at  least  one 
opera  by  Wolf-Ferrari  will  he  added  to  tiie  rej)ertory,  i)robal)ly 
'The  .Jewels  of  the  Madonna.'  Mr.  Weingartner,  departing, 
hinted  at  productions  of  'Don  Giovanni' — to  bring  Mozart 
into  the  Opera  House  and  of  another  of  Wagner's  niusic- 
tlramas — not  improbably  'Die  Walkiire.'     Mr.  Caplet  is  anibi- 


THE   SPREADING    TREE   IN    THE    PARLOK. 
No  indoor  decorator  would  tolerate  this  as  a  ■wall-covering,  but  our  forebears  rejoiced  to  live  among  classic  scenes. 


borrowed  from  New  York;  some  few  it  invited  to  emerge  from 
their  growing  obscurity,  whither  the  stars  grown  dim  in  service 
know  one  and  all  that  they  are  tending.  It  will  be  happy  for 
them  if  they  do  not  find  their  service  to  a  young  enterprise  like 
Boston's  questioned  as  some  here  are.     Mr.  Parker  writes: 

"Above  operas,  settings,  chorus,  orchestra,  stage-manage- 
ment, and  all  the  other  forces  and  arts  of  a  IjTic  theater,  the 
principal  singers  most  interest  our  public  and  make  the  test 
whereby  it  judges  its  satisfactions.  Deservedly  illustrious  and 
keenly  interesting  singers  have  come  from  time  to  time,  for  more 
or  less  performances,  to  the  Opera  House.  The  list  is  creditably 
long  and  diversified:  Mme.  Tetrazzini,  Miss  Destinn,  Miss 
Garden,  Mme.  Fames,  Mme.  Nordiea,  Mme.  Calv^,  Miss 
Marcel,  Mme.  Homer,  Mme.  Matzenauer,  Mme.  Gerville- 
Reache,  Mr.  Caruso,  Mr.  Urlus,  Mr.  Amato,  Mr.  Renaud,  ISlr. 
Goritz,  Mr.  Scotti,  and  Mr.  Marcoux.  Whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  summon  Mme.  Nordiea,  Mme.  Calve,  and  Mme. 
Fames  out  of  a  preceding  and  a  passing  operatic  generation  is  a 
question  of  policy  about  which  there  may  reasonably  be  two 
opinions;  but  at  best  the  public  interest  in  them  can  only  be 
the  fitfid  interest  of  special  performances,  of  new  curiosity 
gratified,  of  old  memories  renewed.  Singers  past  their  prime, 
however  eminent — and  Mr.  Scotti  and  Mr.  Renaud  also  fall 
within  that  category — are  not  the  stuff  of  which  a  young  opera- 
house  is  upbuilded.  Their  appearances  should  be  its  diversions, 
its  compliments  along  the  way 

"An  opera-house  that  has  advanced  as  fast  and  far  in  three 
years  as  has  ours,  is  bound  neither  to  go  backward  nor  to  stand 
still.  It  may  b(>  at  tlu^  very  turning-point  of  the  achievement 
and  the  prestige  that  will  establish  it  bt\vond  question  and  per- 
adven1ur(>  as  an  opera-house  of  high  artistic  rank.  Dep«Mideiit 
as  it  is  upon  a  limited  public  that  it  is  st<'adily  seeking  to  broaden, 
it  nvust  keep  that  public  incessantly  interested,  stimulated,  keen. 
At  every  opera-hou.se  in  the  world  there  are  ine\  itably  'off 
nights'  an(l  j)erfunctory  performances.  The  compensation, 
artistic  and  financial,  lies  in  those  that  reach  higlu'r  standards 
ami  kinille  livelier  interest." 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  TOMBS 


IT  WAS  no  "doleful  sound"  from  the  Tombs  that  ISIr. 
A.  Chester  ^laim  lieard  when  he  visited  that  prison  in 
New  York  City  reeenth',  but  the  voices  of  prisoners 
singing  Christian  hymns.  As  he  went  up  the  elevator  and 
along  the  eomdor  to  the  Protestant  chapel  for  his  first  visit 
to  a  Tombs  Gospel  ]SIission  Sunday  service,  he  could  hear  the 
very  words  they  were  singing.      When  he  entered  the  room, 


Courtesy  of  tlifi  New  York  "  Oljsorvor." 

THE   CHAPLAIX    AT   A   TELL-DOOK. 

'■  If  any  man  living  is  flltpd.  both  by  iiaturt-  and  Rracc.  to 
counsel.  lovo.  admonish,  and  influence  those  on  whom  the  law- 
lias  laid  its  hand,  that  man  is  Cieorge  Sanderson." 

he  met  with  two  sudden  surprizes,  he  tells  us  in  the  New  York 
Obserrcr.  The  first  was  the  youth  of  the  prisoners:  scarcely 
one  of  them  was  over  thirty-fivi',  the  majority  were  under  thirty, 
many  were  not  yet  twenty.  The  second  surprize  was  "the 
exquisite  i)hrasing,  the  indescribable  tenderness  of  the  chap- 
lain's prayer."  It  gript  every  heart,  "every  head  was  reverently 
bowed,"  many  were  weeping,  secretlj'  or  openly.  Then  came  a 
Bible- reading,  a  gospel  .solo,  and  a  "brisk,  bright  talk"  by  a 
Salvation  ^Vrmy  officer,  "urging  the  prisoners  when  their  trouble 
was  through  with  to  go  back  to  their  places  in  the  outside 
world,  determined  by  Christ's  help  to  play  the  man."  As  the 
brigadier  sat  down,  the  Protestant  chaplain,  Mr.  George  Sander- 
son, rose.  Referring  to  the  "stirring  gospel  message"  they  had 
just  heard,  he  asked  his  hearers  what  they  were  "going  to  do 
about  it,"  and  in  a  few  brief  .sentences  pointed  out  what  an 
acceptance  of  "this  conquering  Christ"  would  mean  to  them. 
This  "tremendously  effective  appeal"  closed  with  a  call  for  a 
show  of  hands,  and  in  respon.se,  we  are  told,  some  forty  hands 
were  raised.    Mr.  Sanderson  then  said: 

"Well,  that's  fine.     Xow  .some  of  j'ou  have  raised  your  hands 
because  others  did;    some  of  you  under  the  impulse  of  this 


fleeting  hour;  some  of  you  sincei-ely.  Those  of  you  who  are  of 
the  latter,  let  me  say  that  to-morrow  morning  I  shall  be  on  the 
galleries,  and  it  will  be  my  joy  to  talk  and  pra^'  at  any  man's 
cell-door,  and  help  any  who  may  desire  that  help  toward  finding 
a  Savior  who  can  unravel  these  tangles  of  yours  which  you  have 
gotten  into  such  a  hopeless  knot.  Just  another  thing  before 
we  sing  our  concluding  hymn.  If  any  man  wants  to  write 
home  and  hasn't  any  money  for  postage,  if  he  will  give  me  the 
letter  I  will  see  that  it  is  mailed.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  end 
of  our  service." 

A  hymn  and  a  brief  prayer  closed  the  meeting,  but  Mr.  Mann 
has  more  to  say  of  the  Mission.  The  work  was  begun  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  by  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  met  on 
Sundays  on  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  old  Tombs,  to  give  the 
gospel  to  those  in  prison.  In  1882  the  mission  was  incorporated, 
and  it  is  now  cared  for  by  a  committee  of  Protestant  ministers 
and  laymen.  The  prisoners  in  the  Tombs  offer  a  better  field 
for  religious  work  than  is  found  in  penitentiaries  and  State 
pri.sons.     As  Mr.  Sanderson  explains  it: 

"These  poor  folks  are  not  convicts,  but  prisoners.  And  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them  never  get  sentenced  at  all.  Some 
mak(>  a  jjlea  of  guilty  and  are  released  on  parole;  some  are 
acquitted;  some  have  given  to  them  a  suspended  sentence. 
Not  more  than  a  third  become  convicts.  So  you  see  I  have  here 
a  great  crowd  of  men  and  women,  in  trouble,  bowed  down  by  it, 
ready  for  sym])athy  and  counsel,  aiad  who  will,  in  a  very  brief 
lime  after  they  pass  out  of  the  range  of  the  influence  of  our  work 
here,  be  back  again  in  the  world,  free  men  and  women.  What 
better  field  is  there  in  the  world  for  an  earnest,  simple  proclama- 
tion of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?" 

"^riiis  service,  continues  Mr.  Mann,  is  to  many  of  tlw  prisoners 
"(he  one  bright  sjiot  in  their  otherwise  dreary  prison  expe- 
rience."     Further: 

"The  Protestant  chapel  is  situa'ted  on  the  fifth  floor  of  tlie 
])rison.  It  is  an  airy,  comfortable  place  and  admirably  adapted 
for  its  i)urpo.se.  In  it  there  assembles  every  Sunday  morning 
a  large  (congregation  of  men,  women,  and  boys,  who  give  quiet 
and  respectful  attention  to  the  exercises.  '  1  have  never  had  a 
vacant  seat  at  service-time  .since  coming  here,  six  \'ears  ago,' 
Mr.  Sanderson  told  me,  and  as  I  looked  at  this  good  man's 
kindly  face,  and  heard  his  cheery,  manly  words  of  encouragement 
spoken  that  Sunday  morning  in  the  chapel,  I  did  not  marvel 
at  all.  .  .  .  Attendance  at  chapel  is  not  compulsory.  Any  man 
can  stay  away  if  he  chooses.  Yet  the  interest  evinced  in  this 
weekly  gathering  is  such  that  frequently  there  will  be  forty 
or  fifty  men  standing  with  their  backs  against  the  wall,  unable 
to  obtain  a  seat. 

"And  what  a  congregation!  Among  them  are  bankers, 
imiversity  graduates,  burglars,  mechanics,  yeggmen,  pick- 
pockets, murderers,  servant-maids,  and  occasionally  a  million- 
aire or  a  clergyman.  All  are  cliarged  with  (Time  -  witli  a  violation 
of  the  law — and  altho,  as  I  have  already  stated,  most  of 
them  are  destined  to  go  free  without  further  incarceration,  yet 
as  they  assemble  in  the  prison  chai)e],  they  are  suspects  and 
offenders  against  the  common  weal.  Mr.  Sauder.son's  inquiries 
among  tliem  elicits  the  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  re(n'ived 
early  religious  training,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
alienated  themselves  from  all  good  influences.  .\nd  so  it  comes 
about  that  for  many  of  this  prison-cliapcl  congregation  it  is 
the  first  time  for  many  years  that  they  have  attended  a  re- 
ligious service  of  any  kind.  But  the  attention  to  all  that  is 
said  and  done  is  remarkable.  At  the  service  I  attended  every 
man  and  woman  jjresent  positively  hung  on  the  .speaker's 
words,  and  drank  in,  with  obvious  avidity,  the  mes.sage  of  gos- 
pel song.  And  that  was  just  an  ordinary,  normal  service,  differ- 
ing not  at  all  frouT  those  held  on  flfty-one  other  Simdays  (»ach 
year.  .  .  .  So,  from  year  to  year,  tliis  good,  true  man  of  God 
is  ministering  to  men  and  women  who  must  surely  need  his 
help.  It  is  his  highest  joy  to  serve  them,  and  in  the  name  and 
spirit  of  the  ("Christ  he  serves  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted 
and  preach  a  gospel  of  spiritual  deliverance  'to  them  that  are 
b(nind.'  " 
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A   CHURCH   THAT  STAYS  DOWN-TOWN 

A  CHICAGO  CHURCH  had  a  "down-town"  problem 
which  it  met  and  solved  in  a  way  to  preserve  its  local 
■  continuity.  Wealthy  members  had  moved  away,  the 
neighborhood  becoming  "distinctly  commercial,  the  mart  of 
the  automobile- vender."  What  was  left  of  a  resident  population 
\^ere  of  that  nondescript  class  of  "roomers  and  ])oarders"  of 
whom  the  church  takes  too  little  cognizance.  "  Trinitj'  had  either 
to  ignore  the  conditions  and  move,"  or  "recognize  them,  meet 
them,  and  stay  to  try  and  solve  the  problem."  The  Churchiruin 
(New  York)  tells  how  the  rector,  Re\-.  John  McGann,  has  taken 
the  latter  course,  putting  special  emphasis  upon  his  Sunday  e\('- 
ning  services.  Cards  are  widely  distril)uted  in  the  neighborhood, 
reading  something  like  this: 


HOW    TO    SPEND    YOUR    SUNDAY    EVENINGS 

(1)  Take  supper  with  us  at  6.30  p.m.  Price,  10  cents. 
The  supper  Ls  hot  and  appetizing,  with  good  coffee. 

(2)  Before  and  after  supper  the  second  floor  of  the  parish- 
house  is  at  yoiu-  disposal.  A  group  of  young  people  (or 
older  people)  will  be  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.  A 
reading-room  and  smoking-room,  etc..  are  provided. 

(.3)  At  7. .30  P.M.  an  organ  recital  of  artistic  merit  is  given 
next  door  in  the  church:  followed  by  a  service  in  which  sing- 
ing of  familiar  hymns  is  made  a  distinctive  fe-ature. 

COME     NEXT     SUNDAY     AND     YOU     AVILL     COME 
EVERY    SUNDAY! 


The  rector  gi\'es  some  of  the  residts: 

"The  Sunday  evening  supper  provides  for  one  hundred  people, 
and  practically  all  of  these  attend  service.  In  connection  with 
this  we  are  providing  employment  for  a  number  of  people. 
The  evening  congregation  is  the  largest  by  actual  count  on  the 
South  Side.  "vVe  have  just  installed  two  electric-light  signs  at  a 
'•ost  of  .1300 — one  on  Michigan  Avenue,  with  illuminated  slides 
announcing  the  church  services,  and  the  other  in  front  of  the 
parish-house.  At  the  evening  service  we  use  the  Mission 
Hymnal,  and  a  shortened  form  of  P]vening  Prayer,  printed  on 
folders  containing  the  psalms  as  well." 

The  .social  side  is  one  of  the  most  effective.  "In  the  spirit 
of  large  faith  and  enterprise  everything  was  done  to  minister 
to  the  new  congregation  by  making  the  services  as  attractive 
as  possible,  and  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  minister  to 
social  needs."  The  features  of  the  work  are  given  by  llic 
Churchman  in  these  words: 

"To  turn  now  to  the  distinctly  social  side,  to  mention  some 
of  the  attractions,  there  is  a  Sunday-school  dancing-class  on 
Monday;  Boys'  Club  meeting,  under  the  curate,  the  Rev.  D.  H. 
Weeks,  Monday  and  Saturday;  a  club  dancing-school  on  Wed- 
nesday, under  the  parish  visitor.  Miss  Ethel  Comstock;  a 
children's  gild  and  girls'  gymnasium  class  on  Saturday.  But 
it  is  the  Tuesday  Evening  Club  which  is  attracting  attention  to 
Trinity,  and  has  made  her  social  work  quite  famous  lately  in 
Chicago.  As  the  rector  says,  'The  Tuesday  Evening  Club  is 
the  center  of  neighborhood  work.'  Every  Tuesday  evening, 
unless  notice  is  sent  to  the  contrary,  a  dance  is  given  on  the  first 
floor  in  a  room  100  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide.  This  room  has  a 
hardwood  floor  especially  prepared  for  dancing.  On  the  second 
floor  are  reception-  and  reading-rooms  provided  with  current 
issues  of  thirty-five  of  the  best  magazines.  A  room  for  card  games 
is  also  provided.  Everj'  other  Tuesday  a  lecture  or  special  enter- 
tainm«'nt  is  given  for  those  who  are  not  dancing.  No  fee  is 
re(juircd  for  these  entertainments.  There  is  a  registration  fee 
of  .?1,  and  a  small  charge  for  dancing.  .Vt  present  there  are  one 
luiiidrcd  and  si.xty  paid  memlx-rs  in  the  club,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  registered  applications  for  membershii). 
Plans  for  tli*'  summer  months  are  under  consideration.  The  ideal 
is  to  make  the  club  coo|)crati\'(',  and  c\-er\-  member  is  expect<'<i 
to  lend  his  efforts  toward  success. 

"Such  is  the  work  in  outline  at  Trinity.  Is  not  this  the  .solu- 
tion of  most  of  the  so-called  i)rohlems  of  the  <lown-town  j^arish'.' 
So  long  as  th<'re  arc  residents  in  any  neighborhood,  th(>re  should 
be  a  church  with  her  .servi(!es  and  .social  a(;tivities.  It  seems 
largely  a  matter  of  hard  sense,  adaptation,  and,  above  all,  love 
of  the  work." 


OFFICIAL  CATHOLIC   STATISTICS 

SOME  ENLARGEMENTS  of  th(>  returns  for  our  Catholic 
population  uyion  those  given  in  Dr.  Carroll's  annual 
statistical  article  appear  in  the  1912  edition  of  "The 
Official  Catholic  Directory."  As  we  then  printed  from  ad\ance 
information,  the  Catholic  population  is  reckoned  at  15,015,569, 
counting  only  continental  United  States,  our  island  possessions 
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Monsignor  .Jean  Bowrano,  Archbishop  of  Mytilene.  photographed 
among  the  poor  children  of  Rome. 

being  omitted.  An  increase  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  396,808. 
The  Catholic  CUizen  (Milwaukee)  i)oints  out  that  the  aggregate 
figure  "does  not  deduct  15  per  cent,  for  children  and  infants, 
as  was  done  by  the  Government  in  its  census  of  1906-09,  and 
which  is  invariably  done  by  Protestant  statisticians  when 
ciuoting  numbers  of  Catholics."  This  pajjer  goes  over  the 
gi'ound  of  the  past  ten  years,  and,  h\  making  comparisons  with 
the  figures  printed  in  the  1902  Catholic  Directory,  shows  the 
growth  of  the  past  decade : 

"It  is  seen  that  the  Catholic  population  at  that  time  [HX12] 
was  10,976,757,  and  compared  with  the  present  total  of  15,015,- 
569,  a  gain  of  4,038,812  is  I'ecorded  for  the  decade. 

"Not  only  has  there  been  a  gain  in  the  number  of  .souls,  but 
there  has,  also,  been  an  increase  in  th«>  number  of  Catholic 
cl(>rgymen,  in  the  number  of  churches,  .schools,  academies,  and 
charitable  institutions  during  the  past  year,  and  by  referring  to 
•The  Oflicial  Catholic  Directory'  for  1912  it  is  found  that  there 
arc  17.491  Catholic  pri«'stsin  theTnited  States.  Of  these.  12.996 
ar<>  sectdar  cl(>rgymen  and  4,495  are  mendiers  of  religious  orders. 
These  figures  show  a  gain  of  407  priests. 

"Four  hundn><l  and  seventy-<'ight  additional  ciiurches  are 
recorded  in  the  Kenedy  publication  |19I2|.  and  th<>  general 
sumnuiry  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  were 
13,939  Catholic  churches  in  .\merica.  Of  the.se  13.9.'i9,  nearly 
10, (MM)  have  resident    pastors,  or,   to  l)e  exact.   9,2.">(i  ijiurches 
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have  resident  priests,  the  other  4,683  being  mission  churches, 
that  is,  attended  from  neighboring  parishes. 

"There  are  at  present  fourteen  archbishops  in  the  United 
States,  each  of  the  fourteen  archiepiscopal  sees  being  occupied. 
Three  are  cardinal  archbishops.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
two  titular  archbishops  in  the  United  States,  both  being  retired 
Ordinaries.  The  Vicariate  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  is  mourning 
the  loss  of  its  bishop.  All  told,  there  are  97  bishops  in  con- 
tinental United  States,  some  of  these,  of  course,  being  coadjutor 
and  auxiliary  bishops.  In  addition  there  are  two  arch-abbots  and 
fifteen  abbots. 

"Eighty-three  seminaries  are  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  6,006  students  are  preparing  for  the  holy 
priesthood  in  these  seminaries.  There  are  229  colleges  for 
boys  and  701  academies  for  girls,  altho  there  are  more  students 
in  the  229  colleges  for  boys  than  there  are  in  the  701  academies 
for  girls, 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Directory's 
table  are  the  statistics  for  parochial  schools.  According  to  the 
Directory  there  are  5,119  parishes  which  have  schools  attached, 
with  an  attendance  of  1,333,786.  Over  and  above  the  parochial 
schools,  there  are  289  orphan  asylums,  in  which  47,111  orphans 
are  taken  care  of.  At  present  there  are  under  Catholic  care  in 
the  United  States  1,540,049  young  people." 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  relative  order  of  the  Catholic 
population  in  twenty-five  States: 


1.  New  York 2.778.076 

2.  Pennsylvania 1.616.920 

3.  Illinoi.s 1,447,400 

4.  Massachusetts  ....  1,381,212 

5.  Ohio 745,271 

6.  Louisiana 583.000 

Wisconsin 556,703 

Michigan 554.320 

New  .Jersey 502,000 

Missouri 455.000 

11.  Minnesota 447.280 

12.  Connecticut 412,973 

13.  California 399..500 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


14.  Texas 300, 

15.  Iowa 261, 

16.  Maryland 260 

17.  Rhode  Island 255 

18.  Indiana 227 

19.  Kentucky 158, 

20.  New  Mexico 140, 

21.  Nebraska 130 

22.  New  Hampshire. ..  126 

23.  Maine 123 

24.  Kansas 121, 

25.  Colorado 105, 


917 
625 
000 
000 
695 
945 
573 
755 
034 
.547 
000 
000 


A  PLAY   THAT   PREACHES   PEACE 

THE  THEATER  AUDIENCE  that  was  shocked  or 
.subdued  by  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  play,  "The 
Terrible  Meek,"  didn't  quite  know  why.  The  critics 
whom  we  reported  a  week  or  two  ago  told  them  it  was  because 
they  heard  characters  from  the  Bible  talking  a  cockney  dialect 
and  th<'n  saw  before  them  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  was 
bringing  things  into  the  theater  that  people  didn't  want  to  see 
there.  Mr.  Kennedy  explains  his  purpose  in  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses  which  The  I ndependent  (New  York) 
publishes.  His  purpose  as  a  playwright,  we  are  told,  is  to  make 
of  the  Bible  a  living  thing.  His  earlier  play,  "The  Servant  in 
the  House,"  was  an  effort  to  this  end.  "He  interprets  the 
Bible  in  terms  of  modern  thought;  and  modern  thought  in 
terms  of  the  Bible."  Cockney,  he  thinks,  is  as  good  as  any 
speech,  since  we  don't  read  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 
Being  moved  to  present  the  Bible  doctrine  of  peace,  he  asks  if 
"the  churches  are  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace  in  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  doctrinal  sense  of  the  word."    Answering: 

"Verily,  they  are  beginning  to  interpret  Christ  the  Carpenter, 
the  butchered  Son  of  God,  more  and  more  in  the  realistic,  first 
terms  of  his  appearance — losing  none  of  his  divinity  thereby — 
and  less  and  less  in  terms  of  the  stained-glass  window.  Not 
that  there  wasn't  a  beauty  about  the  stained-glass  window,  but 
it  was  an  exotic,  other  sort  of  b(>auty  to  be  guarded  against 
at  all  points  lest  it  should  pass  into  mere  estheticism  and  senti- 
mentality. The  strong  Son  of  God  in  the  Gospels,  the  Man 
who  knew  he  was  one  with  the  Father — the  keen-witted,  tender, 
ironic,  even  humorous  and  divinely  pitiful  Jew,  who  knew  him- 
self God  walking  on  the  earth — is  coming  back  into  this  world, 
believe  me. 

"Th<'  Bible  happens  to  be  a  living  book,  dealing  with  actual, 
not  romantic  persons — persons  very  much  like  you  and  me, 
our  mothers,  our  sisters,  our  brothers.  And  I  happen  to  be  a 
dramatist.  So,  when  I  read  the  dialog  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  I  seem  to  have  heard  their  tone  of  voice  V)efore, 
sometimes  in  cathedrals.  I  hear  soldiers  talking  and  behaving 
very  much  in  the  same  accents,  very  much  with  the  same  blood- 


thirstiness,  as  they  did  over  that  little  matter  of  the  crown  of 
thorns.  I  can  still  see  common  people  hearing  gladly  the  words 
of  truth;  I  can  still  see  the  wealthy,  the  idle,  the  pleasure-loving 
invoking  their  religion  for  the  committal  of  deeds  of  shame.  I 
can  still  see  empire-building  blackening  the  face  of  the  sky. 
"That's  why  when  I  read  my  Bible,  that's  why  when  I  wrote 
my  play,  'The  Terrible  Meek,'  my  common  soldier  talks  a 
kind  of  cockney;  he  was  a  cockney  there  in  ancient  Rome. 
That's  why  my  centurion  talks  like  any  English  gentleman; 
he  was  an  English  gentleman  there  in  ancient  Rome.  That's 
why  my  Virgin  cries  out  the  wos  of  the  mothers  of  modern 
workers  in  South  Wales,  in  Westphalia,  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 
And  when  I  read  my  Bible  I  seem  to  see  Christ  not  dead  but 
risen,  standing  here  now  in  our  midst.  I  believe  he  has  a  message 
for  the  world  to-day  with  respect  to  the  peace  agitation  now 
going  on.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  declared  that  message. 
He  made  me  declare  it,  Christ  standing  in  our  midst.  Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  make  myself  a  liar  before  God  and  man  by 
watering  this  down,  by  compromising  doubt?  Not  if  people 
know  the  stuff  I'm  made  of." 

Many  effective  instruments  are  being  employed  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Kennedy  admits,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  peace; 
but  the  primal  necessity,  he  sees,  as  Ibsen  saw  it  fifty  years  ago, 
is  "a  revolution  in  the  spirit  of  man."  This  is  a  religious  neces- 
sity, he  declares;  therefore  "I  took,  not  as  an  abstract,  artistic 
choice,  but  with  the  full  and  fiery  conviction  of  my  soul,  the 
central  facts  of  the  religion  of  our  Christian  civilization,  in 
order  to  bring  home  the  message  I  had  declared."  This  is  how 
he  would  have  men's  hearts  change: 

"By  each  individual  man  in  the  world  who  professes  any 
kind  of  brotherly  faith,  willing  away  out  of  his  soul  forever, 
following  it  up  by  prayer  and  watchfulness,  everything  which 
makes  for  hate  and  bitterness  against  his  brothers,  especially 
the  brothers  of  another  nation.  But  this  will  not  be  enough. 
He  must  stem  at  its  inception,  by  the  same  spiritual  process, 
every  rankling  greed,  every  opportimity  for  commercial  self- 
interest  of  the  inordinate  kind,  hoping  in  his  heart  for  the  day 
when  every  kind  will  disappear.  This  is  all  so  perfectly  simple 
— such  an  obviously  easy  thing  to  do;  and  it  is  already  prac- 
tised so  largely  by  the  best  elements  in  all  communities,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  to  me  respectable  and  clever  people  can  not  see  it. 
Anyway,  it  is  the  meaning  of  their  religion,  and  if  they  don't 
see  it,  let  them  proclaim  themselves  frankly  as  infidels,  so  that 
we  may  respect  them 

"Just  at  present  the  views  of  the  self-interested  little  oli- 
garchies ruling  the  nations,  especially  the  so-called  democratic 
ones,  prevent  the  real  opinions  of  the  people  from  being  exprest. 
But  even  here  there  is  at  last  some  sign  of  hope;  whether  this 
be  the  result  of  conviction  or  the  dawning  of  a  wholesome  fear, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  But  the  light  is  coming,  even 
in  these  unexpected  places  of  the  earth." 

He  next  turns  his  attention  to  diplomats,  whom  he  regards 
"the  worst  kind  of  business  men."     More: 

"The  horrible  thing  that  has  happened  lately  in  the  little 
oligarchies  I  have  mentioned  is  the  transformation  of  the  old- 
fashioned  diplomat  into  a  shopkeeper.  I  suppose  it  is  all  part 
of  the  process  whereby  the  old-fashioned  gentleman  gave  place 
to  the  n(!W-fashioned  cad  who  still  clings  humorously  to  the 
noble  title 

"I  mention  this  fact  because  I  distinguish  very  clearly 
between  the  old-fashioned  forms  of  nationalism,  imperialism, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  modern  doctrines  proclaimed  in  their 
name.  In  those  old  days,  'God  Save  the  King,'  the  waving  of 
bunting,  and  the  name  of  God  really  did  have  some  meaning, 
when  employed  at  moments  of  national  enthusiasm.  To-day 
they  produce  nothing  but  an  uncomfortable  feeling  among 
enlightened  persons  that  sacred  instincts  are  being  rather 
blatantly  employed  by  money-loving,  country-dishonoring 
swindlers  out  for  dividends.  Surely  it  is  about  time  that  the 
real  old-fashioned  gentlemen  of  the  world,  if  there  be  any  k-ft, 
which  I  doubt,  should  join  with  those  very  much  more  important 
people,  the  really  alive  men  and  women  who  are  making  things, 
to  prevent  the  countries  they  are  supposed  to  love  becoming  a 
field  of  carnage  for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  ogres  who  have  lost 
the  image  of  God  in  their  souls.  And  we  might  begin  by 
inventing  a  new  sort  of  diplomat,  somebody  who  really  believes 
in  (lod,  loves  his  fellows,  and  understands  that  common  sen.se, 
rightly  applied  in  the  proper  places,  is  worth  \'olumes  of  eru- 
dition derived  from  the  pages  of  Machiavelli." 


TRANSCONTINENTAL    ROADS 

WITHIN  late  years  many  tourists,  pro- 
fessionals and  others,  have  explored 
the  western  and  far  western  country  in 
search  of  the  best  routes  across  the  conti- 
nent. Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
a  map  showing  the  present  accepted  best 


Kroin  *■  The  Pow.m-  Waguii." 

AN  ENGLISH  TRAILER  THAT  CARRIES    17  TONS. 

Used  in  transporting  heavy  machine  parts  on 
paved  streets.  Front  wheels  3  feet  in  diameter, 
714  inches  wide;  rear  wheels  3  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter,  11  inches  wide. 

routes  for  long  trips  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  or  eastward  from  the  Pacific,  with 
other  routes  leading  north  and  south. 
These  at  present  are  the  main  traveled 
roads  for  long  trips  in  the  United  States. 
Starting  from  New  York  tourists,  as  a 
rule,  find  it  is  best  to  go  westward  by  way 
of  Albany,  SjTacuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  South  Bend,  and  Chicago. 
Others,  however,  go  southward  and  follow 
the  old  National  Highway,  or  Cumber- 
land Road,  which  connects  Washington 
with  the  Ohio  River.  Still  others,  instead 
of  going  by  way  of  Albany,  Syracuse,  and 
Rochester,  find  another  excellent  route  in 
one  which  proceeds  from  Albany  or  Kings- 
ton to  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna, 
thence  following  that  river  to  Bingham- 
'ton  and  Elmira,  and  proceeding  thence  to 
Buffalo.  A  writer  in  Motor  Age  says  that 
the  real  interest  of  a  transcontinental  trip 
"  only  begins  on  reaching  Iowa,"  adding: 

"Should  the  tourist  go  through  Rock- 
ford  and  Davenport,  Iowa's  river-to-river 
road  will  be  traversed.  This  road  is  well 
sign-boarded;  no  one  will  find  it  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  travel  at  night.  The  road  through 
Nebraska  traverses  a  section  in  which 
large  farms  abound.  The  towns  are  Schuy- 
ler, Grand  Island,  North  Platte,  Julesburg, 


and  Sidney;  then  the  Wyoming  stretch 
passes  through  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  Raw- 
lins, Granger,  and  Evanston.  Thence  con- 
tinuing to  San  P''ranciseo  the  route  lies 
through  Ogden,  Terrace,  Wells,  Elko, 
Reno,  and  Sacramento.  This  central  route 
is  stated  to  be  the  most  practical;  while 
the  Santa  Fe  is  the  most  picturesque.  Steep 
grades  will  be  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  but  they  are  not  hard  to 
negotiate." 

For  winter  transcontinental  travel  Ww 
usual  route  is  by  the  Southern  highway 
which  runs  from  Atlanta  to  Birmingham, 
Memphis,  Little  Rock,  Dallas,  El  Paso, 
Phoenix,  and  San  Francisco.  The  eastern 
part  of  this  route  from  New  York  arose 
into  prominence  last  year  because  of  its 
use  by  the  Glidden  tour.  It  reaches  At- 
lanta from  New  York  by  way  of  Philadel- 
phia, Hagerstown,  Winchester,  Staunton, 
Roanoke,  Charlotte,  and  Spartansburg. 
Of  the  famous  early  highways  of  the 
country  the  writer  says: 

"When  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
the  Buckeyes  saw  the  necessity  of  having 
a  road  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Ohio  River,  and  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  in  Ohio  went  to 
the  construction  of  such  a  road,  which  was 
variously    known   as   the   National   Turii- 


Indianapolis,  and  Terre  Haute  on  the  old 
trail. 

"The  Santa  Fe  trail  was  the  next  road 
of  any  distance  to  be  attempted.  This  was 
established  in  1822  and  extended  from  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  to  Santa  Fe,  a  distance 
of  780  miles,  along  the  Arkansas  River, 
thence  across  to  the  Cimarron,  thence  al- 


A  DELIVERY  TRUCK  FOR  BOTTLED  BEER. 

pike,  Cumberland  Road,  and  National 
Highway.  This  road  was  commenced  in 
1806,  and  connected  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  the  Ohio  River.  Afterward  it 
was  extended  to  Indianapolis  and  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  at  the  present  time  in- 
cludes Hagerstown,  Cumberland,  Wheeling, 
Columbus,    Springfield,    Cambridge  City, 


From  "  Mott.ir  Af^f.  ■ 

A    PORTABLE    GARAGE    -MADE    OF    .METAL. 

most  in  a  direct  line  to  Wagon  Mound, 
N.  M.,  a  conspicuous  landmark,  thence  to 
Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel,  and  Santa  Fe.  A 
State  highway  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City  was  built  along  the  old  Boone's  Lick 
Road,  and  with  the  stretch  through  Illi- 
nois we  have  a  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Highway,  which,  after  leaving  Terre 
Haute,  now  runs  through  Vandalia,  St. 
Louis,  Mexico,  Independence,  Kansas  City, 
Emporia,  Newton,  Hutchinson,  Dodge 
City,  La  Junta,  Trinidad,  Las  Vegas,  and 
Santa  Fe,  this  last-named  being  the  second 
oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  and 
charmingly  picturesque.  The  remainder 
of  the  trip  to  Los  Angeles  is  through  Rin- 
con,  Tucson,  Phoenix,  and  either  Ehren- 
berg.  East  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino, 
or  Yuma,  San  Diego,  Oceanside,  and  Santa 
Ana." 

Of  a  notable  highway  on  "  the  coast  " 
the  writer  says: 

"The  Pacific  Highway  extends  from  San 
Diego — rather  Tia  Juana — to  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  It  is  another  highway  which  has 
received  wide  attention  and  is  very  well 
posted  with  sign-boards  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles.  This  road  extends 
from  Tia  Juana  to  San  Diego,  Santa  Ana, 
Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Miguel, 


Trom  "Motor  A je." 


MAIN   TR.WELED   ROADS   FOR   TR.\NSCONTINENTAL  TOURISTS. 
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STATE  HIGHWAYS       -  ; 

hAm  OUT  MI)  PETITIONJDrCRi 

^(MbS  fETTTIOnEI)  FOR  SHOWN  THUS  — ^ — '• 

ROADS  UAlb  OUT  SHOlfN  THUS— 

TOWN  ROADS  mPROVm  SJiOWff  THUS  ""UHrail 


MASSACHUSETTS   SYSTEM    OP   GOOD   ROADS. 

San  Jose,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento.  Red-  common,  and  lest  the  mileage 
ding.  Ashland,  Roseburg.  Portland,  Ta-  to  some  may  seem  excessive, 
coma.  Seattle,  and  Vancouver.  B.  C.  This  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
is  approximately  2,025  miles  and  the  roads  there  is  one  very  well-known 
on  the  whole  trip  average  as  a  rule  surpri-  concern  that  does  an  average 
zingly  good;  the  worst  section  is  from  Red-  of  63  miles  a  day  with  each  of 
ding  to  Dtinsmuir,  next  Grant's  Pass  to  its  58  machines,  as  proved  by 
Roseburg,  and  then  Vancouver,  Wash.,  indisputable  statistics  recorded 
to  Chehahs." 


THE    ADVANCE    IN    GASOLINE 


daily  over  a  period  of  years. 

' '  A  good  3-ton  motor-wagon 
will  average  5  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  in  every-day 
service  on  fairly  good  roads  in 
a  flat  city  like  Chicago.  This  is  in  accord 
with  our  own  observations  and  records. 
Such  a   machine,  then,  will    consume    10 


A  further  advance  of  one  cent  a  gallon 
in  gasoline  was  made  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary.     The    price    now    stands    3    cents    _____  _  

higher  than  it  was  five  months  ago;    it  is   gallons   a   day   under   the   conditions   as 
now    12   cents   and    was    then   9.      Three   sumed,  and  50  machines  will  use  500  gal- 
vears  ago,  however,  the  price  was  12  cents.    Ions  of  gasoline  a  day.     An  increase  of  3 
The 


served   as    text-books    to   commissions    in 
other  States. 

Massachusetts  was  first  among  the 
States  to  begin  the  work  of  building  good 
roads  under  State  supervision.    It  has  now 


...    recent   advance  is  declared  to  be  a  cents    a    gallon   in    the    price  of    gasoUne   constructed  State  highways  makmg  a  total 

consequence  of  the  advance  made  in  the  means  $15  a  day  for  the  fleet  of  50  ma-   of  879  miles,  the  cost  of  which  has  been 

price  of  crude  oil.     A  ^^Titer  in  The  Power  ^^'^^^^  ^^  ^4,500  a  year.  !!l^,^?£^^-     .^^  addition  it  has  expended 

H  (u/o),  remarks  that,  while  to  the  small  in-        The   writer   hardly   thinks   the  increase 

dividual   user   the   increase   "  is  compara-  ^ill  restrict  the  development  of  the  motor- 

tively  insignificant,"   in  the  aggregate  it  truck  industry.    In  Great  Britain  the  price 

„«„„»«„tl..      n1.^^^^i^^     r^>.^r-.^»  ,  .,      ,  1,1-^  .     1  •    ,  out    uy    Cities   auu    lowiis   lur   ruaus    winm 

apparently    alarming    propor-  ^^s  usually  been  about  50  Per  cent,  higher    ^heir  corporate  limits.      Besides  construct 


assumes 
tions  ": 


$481,583  on  "  connecting  links  "  between 
main  roads  of  the  system.  Independent 
of  these  outlays,  large  sums  have  been  paid 
out  by  cities  and  towns  for  roads  within 


than  in  this  country.     The  ability  of  the 


ing  roads    the   State  has    undertaken   to 


ceived  one  or  more  coats  of  oil  or  tar.  Al- 
together it  is  believed  that  the  total  State 
expenditures  for  roads  amounts   to  more 


"On  the  basis  of  gasoline  consumption    motor-bus  and -truck  in  the  face  of  this   look  after  their  up-keep.    Down  to  Decem- 
ariil    vehicle  mileage   of   motor-wagons   m   fact  to  establish  their  places  as  good  econ-    ^^j.    jgjj    more  than  240  miles  of  roads 

omy  where  gasoline  costs   y^J^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^l^jl^  30^^  ^-^^^  ^^^^  ^^_ 

trom   Id  to   18  cents    a 

gallon    seems     to    show 

that    an    increase   to  12 

cents  in  America  is  not 

likelj'    in    any    marked 

degree  to  injure   the  in- 
dustry.      There    seems, 

therefore,  to  be  "  plenty 

of   margin  left  for    the 

motor-wagon  to  beat  the 

horse."     The   writer  es- 
timates that,  if  the  price 

in  London  were  cut  down 

to    what   it  is  in   New 
Chicago,   a   raise   of   one  cent    per  gallon    York,  the  motor-bus  company  of  that  city 
in  the  price  of  gasoline  means  an  increase  in    would     save    in    the   cost    of   fuel    about 
operating  cost  of  $1,500  a  day  for  all  of   ,^00,000  a  year, 
the  users  of  motor-wagons  in  this  country. 
If  we  count  300  working-days  to  the  year, 

this  means  an  added  expense  of  $450,000    GOOD    ROADS   IN   MASSACHUSETTS 
a  year.     For  an  increase  of  3  cents  a  gallon 

— the   difference   between  the   price  of  5        In  illustration  of  the  tribute  which  has 
months    ago    and    the    present    time — the   been  paid  to  Massachusetts  as  "  the   na^  nnrn^nn 

yearly  aggregate  increased  expenditure  is    tion's    schoolmaster   in    the   art   of   road-    ^'^^^  $11,000,(X)0.      It   the  amounts  spent 
$1,3.5(J,000.  building,"    Motor    Age   prints   an    article,    ^^   «»ties   on  parks   and   streets,  togetlur 


Kroi 


XVPi;    OF    XUACTOR    IN    USE    IN    liLlJOrK. 


Mutur  Age. 
GASOLINE   INSPECTION   CAK    USED    IN    PANAMA. 


IS 


''Of  course  this  immense  extra  expense   fortified  by  statistics,  showing  what  that   ^^^^  ^he  amounts  expended  by  counties 
borpe  by  about  7,000  individual  users,    e.    .     ,^  •',   „^  .      ^^,^  •     ^^^.   ..^^     and  towns,  were  added  to  the  State's  ex- 


It  will  be  more  to  the  point,  therefore,  to  The  value  ofThe"work  has'been'^so  eener-    Penditures,   it   is   believed   that   the   total 

consider  a  fleet  of  50  machines  having  an  \^^  y^ine  or  ine  worK  nas  oeen  so  gener-   '       ,  ,  ,     .      ,     n^i-o-hKnrhnnH  nf  «9n  nnn 

average  load  capacitv  of  3  tons  each  and  ally  recognized  that  the  reports  and  rec-  J^^"^  S.^  \'\  the  neighborhood  ot  $20,000,- 

<loing  a  daily  average  mUeage  of  .50  mUes  ommendations  of  the  Highway   Commis-   ^-      ^^^^ides   the   regular  appropriations 

j)er  vehicle.    Such  fleets  are  not  at  all  un-  sion     of     Massachusetts     have     virtually  (Continued  on  page  702) 
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Ability  to  Make  Speed  With  Comfort 

makes  Franklin  Model  D  the  fastest  touring  car  over  the  road. 
It  is  the  first  in  at  the  end  of  the  day's  run — and  the  occupants 
are  not  tired  out. 


What  you  get  in  Model  D 

Two  types,  a  five-passenger  touring 
car  or  a  four-passenger  torpedo 
phaeton  —  six  cylinders,  thirty-eight 
horse-power. 

Wheel  base,  i  23  inches — ample  room 
for  comfort  but  easy  to  handle. 

Full-elliptic  springs  and  a  wood  frame 
— road  shocks  are  absorbed. 

Sheet  aluminum  body — light  weight 
and  will  not  rust,  check  or  crack. 

Tires     36"  X4^"    front,     37"  x  5" 
rear — larger  than  on   any  other  car  of 
this  size. 

Price,  $3500  for  either  type. 

Light  Aveight  on  large  tires 
—low  tire  cost 

Model  D  is  the  lightest  car  of  its  size 
— and  uses  extra  large  tires. 

Tire  service  averages  8,000  to  10,000 
miles  per  set.  Tires  last  three  to  four 
times  longer  than  on  other  cars — they 
are  not  overloaded. 

An  average  of  3061  miles  without  a 
puncture  is  another  record  established 
by  Franklin  owners. 

Tire  cost  is  reduced  two-thirds. 


An  easy  car  to  drive 

To  drive  a  Model  D  is  a  pleasure, 
without  fatigue  to  the  driver  or  the 
occupants. 

So  light  weight  and  flexible  it  is  easy 
to  control. 

Immediately  responsive  to  the 
throttle  it  is  quick  on  the  get-away  and 
easy  to  stop. 

The  motor  does  not  have  to  move  a 
heavy  dead  load — brakes  do  not  have 
to  overcome  excessive  momentum. 

It  is  a  safe,  sane  car  to  drive. 

Franklin  air  cooling  a 
feature 

Cooling  is  regulated  by  the  fly  wheel 
— a  suction  fan. 

The  faster  the  motor  runs  the  great- 
er the  amount  of  air  drawn  around  the 
cylinders.        ' 

Cooling  does  not  depend  upon  the 
forward  rush  of  the  car^ — nor  on  a 
supply  of  water — nor  on  outside  tem- 
perature. 

As  long  as  the  motor  runs  it  must  cool. 

At  high  speed  2000  cubic  feet  of  air 
pass  over  the  cylinders  every  minute. 

The  heat  is  literally  wiped  away — the 
supply  of  cooling  medium  never  gives  out. 


Write  for  catalogue  of  all  models 


FRANKLIN     AUTOMOBILE     COMPANY 

Syracuse    N    Y 
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A  Stewart 

Speedometer 

adds   immensely   to  the 

pleasure  and  safety  of 

automobiling 

The  Stewart  is  the  most  efficient 
speed  indicator  manufactured.  It 
never  makes  a  mistake,  never 
misses  a  second  to  the  hour  or  an 
inch  to  the  mile;  others  may  cost 
more  but  they  cannot  do  more. 
Four  out  every  five  speedometers 
in  use  are  Stewarts. 
The  plants  that  make  the  other  20 
per  cent  haven't  the  same  facili- 
ties; haven't  the  same  production; 
so  they  can't  manufacture  as  well 
or  as  cheaply.  Stewart  Speedom- 
eters are  built  the  strongest  and 
last  the  longest. 

Magnetic    principle,     em-- 
ploycd  in  85  per  cent  of  all 
speedometers,    making 
possible  the   use  of  slow 
moving    parts  ;    no    wear ;: 
ball  and   jewel  bearin 
beautiful  work  mans! 
remarkably    accur- 
ate;   100.000  -mile 
season  odometer; 
100-mile  trip   regis- 
ter, can  be  set  bat_k 
to  any  tenth    of    a 
mile;    positive 
drive;   no   springs: 
unbreakable    flexible     shaft,    drop 
forged  swivel  joint  that  will  out- 
wear   car ;    noiseless    road    wheel 
gears. 

Speedometer  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 

Speedometers,  $15  to  $30 

Rim  Wind  Clock  Combinations, 

$45  to  $70 

Write  for  handsome  1912  catalog  telling  you  why 
in  our  big  factory'  we  can  make  the  best  speedometer 
at  the  lowest  price.  WKITK  TOIMY 

^  STEWART  &  CLARK  MFG.  CO. 

^  !895  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago 

S  Detroit,        Chicago,        San  Francisco,       New  York, 

S  Boston,       Cleveland,      Philadelphia,      Kansas  City, 


I 


I 


Los  Angeles, 


Minneapolis. 

'Ion,  P^i 


Indianapolis, 


I 
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Have  Your  Own  Steel 
Fireproof  Garage 

Any  Man  Can 

Set  It 

Up 


Have  your  own  GaraKe— make  snre  no  one  is  usinc  .vnur 
far  wi-h'")ut  >our  kncwlf-rl^f.  Save  t2.j  to  ?;;5  mor.thlv  Ga- 
rage charge.     Savf  S.Vi  lo  Sl'jO  cost  of  building  by  ordt-riiit; 

Edifvards    Fireproof    Steel  Garage 

Shipped  complete,  F.  O.  B.  Cincinnati,  on  receipt  of 
S'i2.M.  Any  man  can  set  it  np,  ready  for  use,  in  a  few 
hours.  Blue  prints  and  simple  directions  come  with 
shipment.  Sizes  come  10  feet  wide,  14,  16,  18  or  20  feet 
long.  lOfpethieh.  Ample  room  for  largest  car  and  all 
equipment.  Absolutely  Fireproor,  Weiitlierproof, 
■  iidestruftlble.  I<ockH  most  securely.  An  arliHtic 
structure  any  owner  will  bf  i^roud  of.  Booklet,  with  f  uM 
description  and  illustration,  sent  on  request.  '05; 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  642-682  Eggluton  Ave.,  Cinciouti,  Ohio. 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

{.Continued  from  page  760) 

the  State  turns  over  to  the  road  fund  the 
fees  collected  for  registration,  as  well  as 
the  money  from  the  fines  imposed.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  table  of  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts from  registrations  and  fines  in  the 
past  five  years: 


the  gaps  between  the  complete  routes  may 
be  filled  in.  Suggestions  are  made  to  cities 
and  towns  when  it  is  time  to  go  ahead  with 
such  work  and  the  commission  furnishes 
engineers  to  aid  the  small  towns,  also  loans 
them  road-rollers  and  stone-crushers,  so 
that  they  get  a  real  benefit  of  the  highAvay 
work. 

' '  The  advent  of  the  motor-car  placed  an 
entirely  different  aspect  upon  the  highway 
building  and  maintenance  in  the  Bay  State. 


Roads  laid  out 

Mileage  completed 

Total  length  State  roads 

Spent  on  construction 

Maintenance,  State  appropriation . 

Repairs  from  motor  funds 

Motor-cars  registered 

Receipts  from  motor- vehicles 


1907 


39.33 

47. 
702. 
$467,943.50 
106,188.58 


16,739 
92,091.50 


1908 


45. 
38. 
740. 
$471,790.10 
147,282.92 
82,628.09 
18,052 
121,488.50 


1909 


36.53 
30. 
784. 
$351,700.47 
247,984.59 
154,131.01 
23,971 
169,973.54 


1910 


52.95 

44. 

839.60 

$440,948.26 

214,561.45 

303,627.03 

31,360 
374,038.25 


1911 


40.37 
42. 
879.60 
$405,578.96 
200,000 
300,000 
38,907 
477,417.95 


Public  interest  in  roads  in  Massachu- 
setts dates  back  to  the  bicycle  period.  It 
was  because  of  agitation  by  cyclists  that 
the  State  was  induced  to  take  up  seriously 
the  highway  problem  by  appointing  a 
commission  to  consider  it,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $300,000  to  begin  the  work. 
The  constructive  era  then  begun  has  con- 
tinued without  interruption.  The  first 
work  done  was  to  improve  small  stretches 
liere  and  there  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  The  foundations  were  thus  laid  for 
extensive  lines  of  main  traveled  thorough- 
fares between  large  cities,  mainly  from 
east  to  west  and  connecting  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Pittsfield,  and  Lenox,  with 
other  lines  going  north  and  south.  A  map 
accompanying  this  article  sets  forth  pres- 
ent conditions  as  to  good  roads  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  aim  has  always  been  so  to 
apportion  the  work  each  year  as  to  give 
as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  distribution 
among  counties.  The  entire  original  ex- 
pense of  the  work  is  paid  by  the  State, 
l)at  the  law  provides  that  one-fourth  of 
the  outlay  in  each  county  shall  be  paid 
back  to  the  State  by  that  countv  within 
six  years,  including  interest.  P'ollowing 
are  interestitig  details  connected  with  the 
State  operations: 

"When  the  commission  went  to  work  it 
began  a  process  of  widening  the  main  high- 
ways, until  to-day  they  are  fine  examples 
of  what  roads  should  be.  Grades  were 
eliminated  wherever  possible,  either  by 
building  around  them  or  lowering  them. 
A  fine  example  of  this  is  the  famous  Jacob's 
Ladder  road  so  familiar  to  many  motorists 
in  (Hidden  tours,  as  well  as  many  crossing 
the  Bay  State.  Dangerous  curves  have 
been  abolished  when  possiVjle.  Many  con- 
crete bridges  have  been  built  that  are 
practically  indestructible.  The  roadsides 
have  been  beautified.  To  keep  the  roads 
in  good  shape  thousands  of  trees  have  been 
planted,  and  a  man  is  appointed  who  does 
nothing  but  look  after  the  forestry  division 
of  the  highway  department.  These  trees 
not  only  protect  the  roads  from  the  sun 
in  a  measure,  but  they  retain  the  moisture 
when  it  rains,  and  in  other  ways  prove  of 
value  to  maintaining  the  highways  in 
proper  condition.  It  is  surprizing  how 
trees  protect  the  roads  by  preventing 
high  winds  from  sweeping  the  covering  off 
when  the  roads  begin  to  wear.  The  mois- 
ture, too,  aids  in  preventing  the  surface 
from  drying  up  and  being  blown  off. 
Maple,  elm,  oak,  and  pine  are  used  in  this 
order. 

"So  well  has  the  construction-work  pro- 
gressed that  practically  the  entire  State  has 
been  surveyed,  and  the  present  commission 
knows  just  where  to  extend  its  lines  so  that 


The  commission  found  that  instead  of  bind- 
ing down  the  roads  the  rubber  tires  acted 
with  a  suction  process  that  drew  the  top 
binding  off  the  roads.  Then  came  the 
problem  of  meeting  this  condition.  No 
time  was  lost  in  getting  to  work.  Experi- 
ments were  made  in  different  sections  and 
thousands  of  dollars  were  expended  to 
make  headway  against  what  seemed  to 
spell  destruction  to  all  Bay  State  roads 
used  by  motor-cars.  But  persistence  won. 
The  park  departments  cooperated  Avith 
the  commission  and  ideas  were  exchanged 
until  the  commission  to-day  believes  that 
it  has  been  able  to  build  roads  that  will 
withstand  motor-traffic,  and  resurface 
others  so  that  they  will  not  break  up.  The 
problem  is  well  in  hand  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  newer  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  advent  of  the  motor-cars  will 
find  the  commission  handUng  it  so  that 
the  State  will  not  be  heavily  burdened  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  highways. 

"The  last  of  the  $500,000  annual  appro- 
priations will  be  expended  this  year  and 
the  commission  has  put  in  a  biU  asking  for 
$1,000,000  a  year  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
future  in  order  that  much  more  may  be 
accomplished.  To  go  ahead  at  the  present 
rate  would  take  many  years  to  finish  the 
plan  of  State  highways,  for  the  total  con- 
templated is  about  1,700  or  1,800  miles, 
and  there  is  only  about  half  of  that  amount 
completed  now  after  nearly  a  generation 
of  work.  It  is  felt  that  the  rest  should  be 
done  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  the 
work  of  maintenance  may  be  better  taken 
care  of  by  the  State,  which  is  eager  to 
do  it. 

"In  the  last  5  years  a  little  more  than 
175  miles  of  highways  have  been  com- 
pleted, so  that,  averaging  between  40  and 
50  miles  a  year,  it  would  take  between  15 
and  20  years  more  to  complete  the  high- 
Avays  planned  by  the  great  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

"That  the  roads  have  been  a  big  asset 
to  the  State  is  admitted  now  universally. 
They  have  drawn  motorists  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  here.  Not  alone  that, 
these  good  roads  have  also  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  big  increase  in  the  sale  of  motor- 
cars in  New  England,  for  without  good 
roads  the  cars  would  not  be  half  as  attrac- 
tive to  their  owners.  The  hotel  men  have 
profited  a  great  deal  and  real  estate  has 
advanced  in  the  suburbs  of  all  the  big  cities. 
And  with  division  engineers  responsible 
now  for  the  different  sections,  and  men 
going  over  the  roads  on  frequent  tours  of 
inspection,  the  State  highways  will  not  be 
allowed  to  deteriorate,  for  Col.  W.  D.  Sohier 
and  ex-Mayor  Kemp,  of  Springfield,  the 
present  commissioners,  are  both  very  ar- 
dent believers  in  the  propaganda  of  fine 
highways,  and  they  have  the  backing  of  the 
motorists  of  Massachusetts." 

(.Continued  on  par/r  764) 
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Have  You  Seen  this  Magnificent 
45  Horse-power  Touring  Car? 


>:< 


A 


Wheel  base,  115  inches;  horse  power,  45;  Bosch 
magneto;  tires,  34  x  4  inch,  quick  detachable; 
finish— Brewster  green,  ivory   stripe,  all   bright 


'  F  not,  do  so  quick !  Waste  no 
time — no  words.  Don't 'argue 
or  ponder.  Just  see  it.  Don't 
ask  the  price  until  you  have 
looked  it  over.  Then  give 
yourself  a  big  surprise ! 

See  the  handsome  rich  finish — the 
dark  Brewster  green  body,  trimmed 
with  heavy  nickel  plate — the  long 
sweeping  graceful  fenders — the 
clean-cut  pleasing  lines — flush  body 
— trinj  doors  with  inside  handles — 
the  big  solid  black  lamps,  nickel 
edged — the  deeply  cushioned  leather 
seats — soft  and  comfortable  as  your 
easy  chair.  This  gives  you  a  faint 
idea  of  some  of  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  the  car.  What  is  the 
price?    $1500. 

There  is  not  a  car  below  $1800 
that  can  touch  it.  Take  some  of  the 
mechanical  facts  and  features.  The 
wheel  base  of  115  inches — the 
powerful  45  horse-power  motor — 
the  big  wheels  and  tires — the  full- 
floating  rear  axle — the  fine  F.  &  S. 
annular  and  famous  Timken  bear- 


parts  nickel-plated;  equipment — three  black  and 
nickel  oil  lamps,  two  black  and  nickel  gas.lamps 
with  gas  tank  and  liorn.     Price,  $1500. 


ings  used — the  aluminum  crank  and 
gear  casings— the  Vanadium  steel 
gears — the  center  control — Bosch 
magneto — the  pressed  steel  frame 
with  a  double  drop.  Equipped  with 
a  self-starter — if  you  wish — only 
$20  extra. 

Do  you  find  these  specifications  in 
any  other  car  selling  at  less  than 
$1700  or  $1800? 

The  average  manufacturer  must 
charge  you  more,  for  it  costs  him 
more  to  produce  his  car.  Having  the 
largest  factory  and  the  greatest 
facilities  in  the  business  we  can  give 
you  for  $1500  what  most  other 
makers  must  get  $1800  for. 

A  comparison  of  cars  will  prove 
this  statement.  We  don't  ask  you  to 
take  our  word.  Use  your  own  judg- 
ment. Compare  values  and  decide  for 
yourself.  Get  the  Overland  dealer  in 
your  town  on  the  phone  to-day  and 
make  an  appointment.  Also  send  for 
one  of  our  handsome  catalogues, 
which  gives  you  the  whole  detailed 
story.     Please   ask   for  book  C24. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Jab     Puacture 


Don't  Blame  Your 
Tires— Protect  Them 

You  need  never  have  a  punc- 
ture, blowout,  cut — or  any 
other  tire  trouble.  You  can 
ride  on  good  roads  and  bad  with- 
out ever  the  need  for  a  single  tire 
repair.  You  can  get  years'  instead  of 
months'  wear  from  one  set  of  tires. 
You  can  save  90  per  cent  of  your  motor  car  up- 
keep cost3.  You  can  hare  every  moment  of 
motoring  full  of  pleasure  and  free  from  worry. 
Just  safeeuard  your  tires  with 

Standard  Tire  Protectors 

Quickly  and  easily  applied  to  your  car — no 
mechanical  attachments — held  firm  and  tit'lit 
simply  by  inflation  pressure.  Sand  or  gravel 
cannot  get  between  the  Protector  and  tlie  tire. 
Prices  for  1912  are  on  an  average  of  20  per  cent 
lower  than  heretofore,  while  the  rubber  and 
fabric,  the  only  practical  materials  for  tire  pro- 
tection, are  of  a  newly  improved  wearing  and 
resisting  quality  —  almost  like  armor  plate 
around  your  tire. 

Free  Book  on  Tire  Protection 

It  explains  tlie  whole  problem  of  tire  protec- 
tion— shows  just  bow  Standard  Tire  Protectors 
are  the  geatest  motoring  economy  ever  put  into 
service.  It  illustrates  both  the  smooth  tread  and 
our  famous  non-skid  tread,  giving  you  skidding 
protection  in  addition  to  tire  protection,  at  one 
single  cost.     Write  for  this  Free  Book  today. 

r^gjilgwg^,^       Our  new  scale  of  prices 
__^^^^^^  for  1912  includes  larger  dis- 

counts to  you — large  as,  if  not  larger  than  on 
most  any  other  automobile  accessory.  Advance 
orders  show  a  five-times  increase  for  this  year 
in  the  demand  for  Standard  Tire  Protectors. 
Get  your  share  of  this 
business.  Write  us  at 
once  for  New  Price  List 
and  Discounts. 

Standard  Tire 
Protector  Co., 

^  440  E.  Market  St.. 
^      Akron,  Ohio 

Em. 
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All  Metal  Garage  ! 


Fire-proof,  storm-proof,  vandal-proof. 

Easy  to  put  up  or  take  down.     No  wood  ! 
Made  in  riijid,  patented   perfect  joining 
sections— steel  frames  covered  with  lieavy 
corrugated  rust  resisting  iron. 

THE   GORDON  PORTABLE 

isgiuranteed  rust-proof  for  50  years  ! 
Cheaper  than  wood.     Write  <<»- 
hy  forspecial  Oarage  Kolder 
siving  coniplete  descrip- 
tions, sizes  and  prices. 

The  Gordon  Mfg.  Co, 

140  Forest  Ave. 
Middletown,    Ohio 
Otli.r  Btylfs  of  all 
in«-ta^     portahlo] 
for  many  pur- 
Itosf-K,      Auk 
iil^ulthem- 


Writ*  lor  prop- 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(Continued  from  page  762) 

A    GREAT    YEAR    FOR    CARS 

Papers  devoted  to  motoring  are  com- 
menting at  length  on  the  enormous  growth 
in  the  automobile  industry  and  the  bright 
|)rospects  for  the  present  year.  The  basis 
of  the  comments  on  the  growth  is  a  re- 
port from  the  Chief  Statistician  of  the 
Federal  Government  covering  the  decade 
from  1899  to  1909,  in  which  no  industry 
in  the  country  came  anywhere  near  show- 
ing a  like  increase.  During  this  decade 
the  percentage  of  increase  for  this  indus- 
try was  5,148.6.  The  industry  showing 
the  next  largest  increase  was  copper,  tin, 
and  sheet-iron,  where  the  gain  was,  how- 
ever, only  155  per  cent.,  after  which  came 
13  industries  that  show  an  increase  of  over 
100  per  cent.,  these  including  cotton-seed 
oil,  women's  clothing,  electrical  appara- 
tus, confectionery,  illuminating  and  heat- 
ing gas,  distilled  liquors,  condensed  milk, 
and  knit  goods. 

A  curious  fact  is  that,  while  the  increase 
in  the  automobile  industry  was  5,148.6 
per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
wage-earners  employed  by  the  industry 
was  only  3,278.9  per  cent.,  an  anomaly 
which  is  accounted  for  l>y  the  progress 
made  in  reducing  the  labor  cost  of  manu- 
facture through  the  use  of  improved  ma- 
chinery. 

As  a  part  of  the  statistician's  report 
Ihere  is  given  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  wage-earners  employed  in  various  classi- 
fied industries,  the  amount  of  the  products 
sent  out,  the  percentage  of  increase,  etc., 
part  of  which  is  given  below,  the  same 
showing  that  the  motor-ear  industry  ranks 
twenty-second  in  importance  as  to  the 
value  of  products: 


FOR    A    BETTER    LAW    IN    NEW 
JERSEY 

Late  in  March  the  two  branches  of  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  passed  a  bill  wliioh 
is  hailed  by  motorists  as  something  of  a 
breakdown  in  the  barriers  which  hereto- 
fore have  made  that  State  to  them  vir- 
tually foreign  territory.  The  opprobrious 
terms  in  which  New  Jersey  has  been 
spoken  of  by  motorists,  some  of  them  bit- 
ter, others  humorous,  but  all  essentially 
sarcastic,  are  many,  but  will  now,  it  may 
be  hoped,  become  mainlj'  obsolete.  The 
bill  is  knowm  as  a  reciprocity  bill;  having 
gone  through  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature it  is  believed  to  be  unlikely  that 
Governor  Wilson  will  refuse  to  sign  it.  It 
grants  to  outsiders  fifteen-day  touring 
privileges.  For  such  a  period  New  York 
motorists  and  others  operating  on  New 
Jersey  roads,  will  become  as  free  as  Jer- 
seymen  have  been  on  other  roads  than  their 
own.  Commenting  on  the  long  delay  in 
securing  the  emancipation  of  foreign  mo- 
torists in  New  Jersey,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
.says : 

"There  never  was  logic  or  sense  in  New 
Jersey's  policy  of  insularity.  Conceding 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  police 
power  of  a  State  could  be  so  extended  as  to 
interfere  with  the  use  of  highways  by  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  a  point  which  has  not 
yet  been  passed  upon  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  it  was  still  silly  for  New 
Jersey  to  try  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
The  argument  that  her  roads  were  so  much 
better  than  the  roads  of  other  States  as 
to  justify  her  plan  was  absurd.  She  has 
good  roads,  but  she  is  not  alone  in  that 
advantage. 

"The  men  who  own  or  drive  automobiles 
are  citizens  of  the  State  in  which  they  dwell 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  "The 
roads  of  their  own  country,  of  every  State, 
should  be  as  free  to  them  as  to  the  owners 

(Continued  on  page  766) 


Wage- 
Earners 


Average 
No, 


All  industries 

Slaughtering  and  meat-packing 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products. . 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Iron  and  steel,  steel-works  and   rolling- 
mills 

Flour-mills  and  grist-mills  products.  .  .  . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Cotton  goods,  including  cotton,  small 

wares 

(jlothing,  men's,  including  shirts 

Boots  and  shoes,  including  cut  stock  and 
findings 

Woolen,  worsted,  and  felt  goods,  and 
wool  hats 

Tobacco  manufacture 

f.'ar  and  general  ship  construction  and 
repairs  by  steam-railroad  companies 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Iron  and  steel,  blast-furnaces 

(y'lothing,  women's 

Smelting  and  refining,  copper 

Liquors,  malt 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished .  . . 

Sugar  and  molasses,  not  including  beet 
sugar 

Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk 

Paper  and  wood-pulp 

Motor-cars,  including  bodies  and  parts.  . 

Furniture  and  refrigerators 

Petroleum-refining 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and 
supplies 

Liquors,  distilled 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Copper,  tin,  sheet-iron  products 

Smelting  and  refining,  lead 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Cannii.,^  and  preserving 

Agricultural  implements 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds  and 
druggists'  preparations 

Confectionery 


6,615,046 

89,728 

.531 ,011 

695,019 

240,076 

39 ,4.53 

258 ,434 

378 ,880 
239,696 

198,297 

168,722 
166,810 

282,174 
100,216 
38 ,429 
153,743 
15,628 
.54  ,579 
62,202 

13, .526 
18,431 
89 ,492 
75,721 
128,4.52 
13,929 

87,256 

6,430 

129,275 

73 ,615 

7,424 

37,215 

.59,968 

.50,551 

22,895 
44,638 


Value  op 
Products 


16 


Amount 


$20 ,672 ,052 ,000 
1,370,568,000 
1,228,475,000 
1,156,129,000 

985,723,000 
883 ,584 ,000 
737,876,000 

628 ,392 ,000 
568,077,000 

512,798,000 

435,979,000 
416,695,000 

405,601,000 
396,865,000 
391,429,000 
384 ,752 ,000 
378,806,000 
374,7.30,000 
327,874,000 

279,249,(X)0 
274  ,.5.58 ,000 
267,657,000 
249 ,202 ,000 
239,887,000 
236 ,998 ,000 

221,309,000 
204,699,000 
200,144,000 
199,824,000 
167,406,000 
166,814,000 
157,101.000 
146,329,000 

141,942,000 
1.34 ,796  ,(X)0 


10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
30 
31 
33 
36 

37 
38 


Value  Added  by 
Manufacture 


Amount 


,.530,261,0f)f) 
168,740,000 
688 ,464 ,000 
648,011,000 

328,222,000 
116.008,000 
536,101,000 

257,383,000 
270,562,000 

180,060,000 

1.53,101,000 
239  ,.509 ,000 

206,188,000 
1.58,831,000 

70,791,000 
175,964,000 

45,274,000 
278,134,000 

79  ,.595 ,000 

31  ,666,000 
39,012,000 
102,215,000 
117,556,000 
131,112,000 
37,725,000 

112,743,000 
168,722,000 
89 ,903 ,000 
87,242,000 
15,443,000 
114,386,000 
55,278,000 
86,022,000 


Per  Cent,  of 
Increase 


Av.  No. 
Wage- 
earners 
1899  to 
1909 


91  ,.5.56, 000    22 
,53,645,000    32 


40.4 
29.5 
24.4 
36.6 

31.0 
22.4 
32.4 

25.1 
52  1 

31.1 

29.1 
25.9 

62.5 
66.5 
2.1 
83.6 
38.0 
,38.3 
19.4 

4.3 
44.0 
53.0 
3,278.9 
41.8 
14.2 

107.7 
72.8 
.54.5 
92.1 
10.8 
65.7 
5.2 


20.3 

66.2 


81.2 
73.8 
.53.9 
61.9 

65.1 

76.2 
86.7 

85.3 
75.4 

76.8 

75.2 
58.0 

86.0 
126.3 

89.3 
141.5 
129.4 

58.2 

60.7 

16.5 

109.9 

110.2 

5,148.6 

83.6 

91.2 

139.4 

111.5 

108.8 

155.0 

4.6 

120.3 

.58.2 

44.6 

59.9 
122.3 
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Timke?!  Bearings 
in  the  Front  Wheels 
of  a  Motor  Car, 


Right  here — the  point  of  hardest  service — Timken 
Bearings  proved  the  correctness  of  their  principle 
and  won  their  way  to  other  uses. 


Do  you  know  Axhat  your  front-wlieel  bearings 
have  to  meet  A\hen  your  car  rounds  a  corner? 

The  whole  weight  of -the  car  and  its  load  is 
suddenly  and  violently  thrown  tow  ard  the  out- 
side of  the  curve. 

The  front-wheel  bearings  get  almost  the  ^^•hole 
of  this  tremendous  pressure  —  called  "end- 
thrust." 

On  a  rough  road  the  swerving  and  jolting  of 
the  w  heels  is  practically  constant. 

Every  stone,  every  rut,  means  a  sledge  hainmer 
blow  on  the  bearings — firstoneside,thentheother. 

Only  bearings  that  can  stand  this  end-thrust — 
Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings — will  do  for 
front-w  heel  service. 

Timken  Superiority   Depends  on 
Correct  Principles 

Timken  lk'arinK:s  ha\i'  the  [creator  strcne:th  —  the  iircater 
capacity  for  hard  service  — -because  their  tapered  rollers  carry 
the  load  along  lines  instead  of  on  points  as  balls  do. 


They  meet  end-thrust  as  easily  as  weight — because  they 
are  set  at  an  angle  to  the  shaft. 

No  matter  whether  the  force  comes  from  above  or  from 
the  side,  it  can  never  meet  the  roller  end-on,  it  is  alwaj'S  re- 
sisted by  the  long  supporting  area  of  contact. 

Another  great  Timken  Bearing  advantage  is  resistance 
to  v\ear. 

Of  course  wear  will  come  sometime — no  bearing  could 
be  made  that  wouldn't  wear. 

But  the  Timken  Bearing  can  he  adjusted  to  take  up  that  ivear 
by  advancing  the  cone  into  the  cup. 

Timken-Detroit  Axle  Construction  Completes   Your 
Assurance  of  Safety  and  Satisfactory  Driving 

Because  I  imken  policy  overlooks  no  factor  in  safe  and 
sure  axle  building. 

The  little  things  are  there  as  well  as  the  big. 

We  believe  Timken  alone  has  them  all. 

And  that  is  why  they  are  today  meeting  the  test  of  actual 
service  in  thousands  of  cars  of  every  type — pleasure  and  com- 
mercial. 


V 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 

THE    TIMKEN-DETROIT   AXLE   COMPANY 
Detroit.  Mich 
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W^HiTE  Motor  Cars 

ELECTRICALLY    STARTED    AND    LIGHTED 


WHITE  CARS  are  equipped  with  a  starting  system 
that  cranks  the  motor  easily  and  naturally.  There 
are  no  valves  to  leak,  no  gears  to  engage,  and  no 
explosions  in  the  cylinders  while  the  pistons  are  station- 
ary. The  "White  starting  system  is  one  hundred  per 
cent  efficient.  Moreover,  the  lights  are  operated  by  the 
same  sys'tem  that  starts  the  engine.     Logical,  isn't  it.-* 

"THE  CAR  THAT  MADE  LONG  STROKE  FAMOUS" 


The  White 


Company 


CLEVELAND 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 
GASOLINE     MOTOR    CARS,    TRUCKS    AND    TAXICABS 


-,  * 
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No 
other 
pneumatic 
tires  have 
ever  before  made  such  a  Khowing, 
under  hard  service,  as  have 

Puncture-Proof 
Pneumatic  Tires 

The  latest  report  from  one  truck  user — 
44  Lee  Tires  ran  254,668  miles — 
an  average  of  5788  miles  per  tire 

witliout  puncture  or  r<-*ne\viil  of  iijiK-rlutx-s.  How 
anique  Lee  construction  and  iieat  uiateriuls  com- 
bine to  ?ivc  such  service  is  explalucd  by  booklet  L. 
Write  for  it.  or  rail  at 

Ollt    STORRfi 
162S-30  llroadnaT,  >.  Y.  <  I  IT  :  10S    Jlassa- 
chukelt*  A..„I10ST().N:  2'J.-|  Norlh  Broad 
St.,  l-hlla  (  (i-M  So.  Mfrhliraa  Ave„CIII. 
CA(iO:  l-il^HoodKard  Ave^UETKOIT 


lf«»1 
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OOMSwoHOOK  Eir-*      Pa, 


JjMiims  M  NiUm 


Mobo  Removes  dirt, 
protects    the  gloss 

Moho  is  the  best  automobile  cleanser  in  the 
market.  It's  easily  applied — plain  water,  a 
sponge,  and  a  little  action  are  all  you  need 
with  it  to  get  results. 

Moho  takes  off  all  tiie  dirt  and  grease,  and 
makes  the  carlook  like  new.  Itbringsout  the 
'•'tone"  of  the  paint  and  clarifies  the  "finish." 


It  is  a  vel- 
vety soap 
that  will 
preserve 
thelustre. 


MS 


Will  not 
dull  or 
scratch 
the  finest 
surface 


Mobo  is  a  soap,  a  vegetable-oil  compound. 
It  is  made  of  the  best  linseed  oil. 
If  you  use  Mobo  to  clean  your  car,  you  can 
clean  it  as  often  as  you  desire.     It  will  look 
brighter  every  time. 

Sold  in  small  and  large  cans,  in  halt 
barrels  and  barrels,  by  supply  dealers 

JOHN     T.     STANLEY,    Maker  of  Fine  Soaps 
650  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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and  driv'ers  of  horse- vehicles.  Local  taxa- 
tion is  another  matter.  A  State  has  an  un- 
questioned right  to  use  its  discretion  in  the 
raising  of  its  income.  So  long  as  what  it 
does  impinges  in  no  way  on  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  other  States  no  complaint  is 
reasonable." 

The  Autotnobile,  before  the  bill  was 
passed,  printed  an  outline  of  it,  as  repre- 
senting "  the  feeling  of  a  certain  faction 
in  the  legislature,"  and  as  a  "  supplement 
to  the  existing  law."  The  bill  really 
amounted  to  something  of  a  compromise. 
It  was  passed  after  what  is  known  as  the 
Stickle  Bill,  having  been  passed  by  the 
Assembly  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  follow- 
ing are  details  as  to  what  motorists  get, 
taken  from  The  Automobile: 

"Free  entry  to  the  State  for  15  days  a 
year;  providing  the  visitor  makes  appli- 
cation, describing  his  car  and  identifying 
it.  and  specifying  what  days  he  will  use  it 
within  the  State.  Also  he  shall  sign  a 
power  of  attorney  constituting  the  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Highway  Commission  his 
legal  representative  to  accept  service  in  his 
name  and  behalf  in  any  action  or  legal 
proceeding  necessitated  by  the  operation 
of  the  visiting  car.  All  automobile  fees 
and  licenses  are  raised  in  price  and  seven 
classes  are  marked  out,  ranging  from  $2  for 
motor-cycles  and  small  cars  to  $40  for 
cars  of  over  50  horse-power.  Coupled  with 
the  horse  power  classes  are  a  series  of  al- 
lowed weights,  including  the  vehicle  itself, 
ranging  from  1,000  pounds  to  6,500  pounds. 
Trucks  and  commercial  vehicles  are  com- 
pletely overlooked. 

"The  reciprocal  feature  is  a  wonder. 
Under  Section  4,  the  Gaunt  Bill  provides: 
'The  State  Highway  Commission  is  here- 
by authorized  and  empowered  to  enter 
into  reciprocal  arrangements  with  the 
Highway  Commission  or  other  body  of 
any  other  State  having  charge  of  the  regu- 
lation of  motor-vehicle  traffic  and  of 
issuing  of  motor-vehicle  licenses,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  uniform  and  inter- 
changeable system  of  registration  and  of 
identification;  provided,  however,  such  an 
arrangement  shall  not  conflict  with  any 
existing  law  regarding  the  registration  fees 
to  be  charged  automobilists  running  on  the 
highways  in  this  State,  nor  any  method  of 
identification  be  adopted  which  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  State  Commission  shall  less  effi- 
ciently identify  motor-vehicles  than  do  the 
methods  now  in  use.  The  commission 
shall,  however,  have  power  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  adopt  such  identification  de- 
vices or  supplementary  identification  de- 
vices as  may  be  desirable  or  necessary 
either  for  more  effectively  identifying 
motor-vehicles  or  to  provide  more  con- 
venient and  easily  adjusted  devices  than 
are  now  in  use.' 

"Strange  to  say,  Senator  Gaunt  is  the 
owner  of  an  automobile,  and  takes  a  par- 
donable pride  in  the  fact  that  he  has  driven 
16,000  miles  and  boasts  that  he  got  8,000 
miles  from  a  single  set  of  tires. 

"He  was  asked  about  touring  outside 
New  Jersey,  and  replied  that  so  far  he  had 
not  attempted  to  do  so.  His  position  on 
reciprocity  is  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
New  Jersey  because,  while  the  Pennsyl- 
vania motorists  might  enjoy  the  Jersey 
roads,  the  Jerseyman  could  not  enjoy  the 
Pennsylvania  roads  because,  in  addition  to 
being  poor,  they  were  afflicted  with  relics 
of  bygone  days  in  the  shape  of  toll-gates." 

As  to  the  effect  which  this  law  may  have 
on   the  proposed   Federal  law,   regulating 
automobiles  in  the  whole  country,  a  bill 
(Continued  on  page  768) 
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The  secret  of  the  increased  pulling 

power  of  the  Long-Stroke  "  32  "  Hupmobile 


Long-Stroke    "32"    Touring    Car     $900 

F.  0.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield, 
gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 
Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse;  sliding  gears.  Four 
cylinder  motor,  3  1-4-inch  bore  and  5  1-2-inch  stroke. 
Bosch  magneto,  106-inch  wheelbase,  32x3  1-2-inch  tires. 
Color,  Standard  Hupmobile  Blue. 


Long-Stroke  **  32"  Roadster,  $900    F  o  b. 

Detroit,  SLiiue  rhas^is  and  equipment  as  tt>iiriiii;  ear  abovL-. 


The   Unit  Power  Plant 

With  cylinders,  intake  and  exliaust  mani- 
folds and  water  jackets  cast  in  one  piece, 
valve  mechanism  enclosed. bore  of  3}4  inches 
and  stroke  of  54  inches,  the  motor  is  com- 
pact, rigid,  silent,  highly  efficient  in  pulling 
power,  and  yibrationless.  The  cover  plate 
which  protects  the  valve  mechanism  from 
dirt,  keeps  oil  in  and  at  the  same  time 
admits  of  ready  access.  In  having  three 
large-size  bearings  for  the  crankshaft  in- 
stead of  the  usual  two  in  the  case  of  block 
motors,  additional  strength  and  steadiness 
are  imparted.  The  crankshaft  bearings  are 
Babbitt  metal  cast  in  bronze  shells — well 
nigh  indestructible  through  wear  if  prop- 
pcrly  adjusted  and  lubricated.  The  upper 
part  of  the  crank  case  and  the  entire  clutch 
and  transmission  housing  are  one  piece  of 
liighest  grade  aluminum  alloy.  The  lower 
lialf  is  pressed  steel,  supporting  the  motor 
unit  and  forming  a  dust-tight  pan.  Thus 
engine,  clutch  and  transmission  arc  a  com- 
pact unit,  with  no  working  parts  exposed. 

The  Large-Size  Clutch 

In  design  and  size  the  clutch  compares 
favorably  witli  that  of  a  60  horsepower  car 
— so  large  that  the  car  may  be  started  on 
high  gear  without  noise  or  jerk.  Multiple 
discs,  13  inch  diameter,  running  in  an  oil 
bath.  Clutch  brake  to  stop  whirling  and 
facilitate  gear-shifting. 

Transmission  ol  40  H.  P.  Size 

Selective  sliding  gears,  atfor<ling  three 
forward  speeds  and  reverse,  large  enough 
for  a  W  h.  p.  car.  Mounted  on  ilyatt  higli- 
duty  roller  bearings.  Large  gears  are  of  acid 
open  hearth  steel,  smaller  ones  of  electric 
alloy  steel— both  hard  and  long-wearing. 
Imported  V.  Ik  S.  Annular  roller  bearings 
and  ball  thrusts  throughout. 

Fly-wheel  Pumps  Oil 

Instead  of  a  small  pum|) — liable  to  slop- 
page  and  l)rcakage— the  flywheel,  l)y  pres- 
Hure,  pumps  the  oil  to  all  parts  of  motor, 
clutch  and  trunsmission.  (Jrit  is  segrcgat<'(l 
in  M'dinu'nt  clianilH'rs,  '1  his  system  is  not 
only  highly  ellicieiit  and  iiutomalic,  l)ut 
economic  al,  as  the  oil  is  used  and  circidaled 
OM-r  and  over  and  over  again. 

Full-Floating  Rear  Axle 

Here  again  is  suix-riority  to  the  usual 
priu-tiee,  in  the  full  lloiiting  rear  axl< — ho 
strong  structurally  that  no  truss  rcKis  are 
needed.  Wheels  run  on  Hower  higli  duly 
roller  iM'arings mounted  on  llie  axle  casing, 
whiU'  the  axle  shafts,  txilted  to  the  hut) 
flanges,  turn  the  whe<-ls,  l)ut  Ix-arno  weiglit. 
The  front  axle,  too— one  piece,  lro|)- forged 
— is  amply  stroner  for  the  scvereHt  nervlce. 


A  motor  car's  ability  to  get  over  the  road — to  make 
the  grades — to  haul  the  load — is  truly  defined  by 
its  pulling  power,  and  by   nothing  else. 

Thus,  because  rated  power  is  merely  a  mathematical 
computation,  based  on  the  motor's  bore  and 
stroke,  it  cannot  be  an  accurate  indication  of  what 
the  Hupmobile  Long-Stroke  "32,'*  or  any  other 
car,  can  actually  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  pulling  power  is  increased  or 
decreased  by  these  most  important  factors : 

1 — Relation  of  piston  stroke  to  cylinder  bore 

2 — Motor  design. 

3 — Efficiency  of  the  carburetor. 

4 — The  degree  of  simplicity  attained  in  the  general  chassis 
construction. 

5 — The  degree  to  which  friction  is  rediic-cd  in  the  work- 
ing parts. 

6— Weight  of  the  car. 

Let  us  see  how  and  why  it  is  greater  in  the  Long-Stroke  "32" 


1 — A  stroke  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  but  in 
ratio  to  the  bore  as  L7  to  1 — the  mean  average 
of  the  most  widely  used  European  practice. 

2 — A  motor  with  cylinders  cast  en  bloc  ;  valves  a 
the  side,  protected  from  dust  and  dirt.  The 
adaptation  of  the  best  European  designs  to 
American  conditions.  The  Long-Stroke  "  32" 
goes  a  step  farther  by  providing  three  liberal 
crankshaft  bearings — instead  of  the  two  usual 
in  unit  cylinder  construction — shutting  out  the 
possibility  of  undue  crankshaft  strains, 

3 — Absolutely  automatic  carburetion  —  assuring 
correct  mixture  at  all  speeds  a  »(l  under  all  loads, 
without  re.sort  to  adjustments. 

4 — A  chassis  stripped  cleanof  every  complication. 
Motor,   clutch,  and  transmission   a  compact, 
space-  and  weiglit-saving   unit,   permanently 
■\  aligned  and  dispensing  with  a  shaft  and  univer- 
sal joints  between  clutch  and  transmission. 

5 — Friction  reduced  to  tin-  last  liiuit  by  the  finest 
domestic  and  imported  ball  and  roller  bearings 
in  all  important  bearings  outside  of  the  motor. 
One  universal  joint  between  transmission  and 
the  ftdl-floating  rear  axle,  instead  of  two. 
Practi<-ally  straiglit  line  drive. 

() — Weight  200  to  .300  ])oiiii(ls  under  that  of  many 
cars  of  equal  si/,(^  ami  rating.  'I'liat  iiitich  less 
dead  weigiit  to  dissi[)ate  ])owi'r. 

I'.ach  of  these  is  a  distinct  and  unusual  advantage  in  itself. 

Collectively,  and  because  tliey  enable  a  greater  ])roi>orii<)n  of 
the  engine's  power  to  do  its  real  work— they  set  the  Hup- 
mobile Long-Stroke  "  32  "  apart  from  and  above  cars  ot 
its  price. 

Their  incorporation  in  the  ftyoa  Long-Stroke  "  32  "  Hupmobile 
is  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  homogeneous  engineering  and 
factory  organization,  held  intact  since  the  incention  of  the 
company,  and  the  designs  of  K.  A.  Nelson,  who  designed 
the  original  Hupmobile  and  all  succeeding  models. 

Catalog  mailed  011  request. 

UupmnhilrK  (ire  now  III  iim  I'liM  in  th<-  ii/ic  /dcfor;/, 
i('?iic/i,  1(1  point  iif  fiiitlpmi  lit  diid  farilitirx,  nuikK 
iimiiim   t\u-  Jiiiist    iiiittor    far    iiliiiits    in    tlif    iraiUt. 

HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  '^"oif/oH'^M'icft'' 


15,000  Runabout  Oivners 

The  Hupmobile  Runabout,  from  the  very 
first,  was  considered  the  standard  of  the 
runabout  type;  and  it  .still  rebiins  that  dis- 
tinction. It  has  the  enthusiastic  friendship 
of  15,000  owners  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  Mr.  Nelson's  first  Hupmobile;  and  today 
is  manufactured,  in  all  essentials,  on  his 
original  design.s.  In  fact,  economy  of  opera- 
tion and  efficiency  of  .service  have  never 
shown  it  necessary  to  make  radical  changes 
in  tho.se  designs. 
The  Famous  Runabout  Power  Plant 

Every  Runabout  motor  is  the  duplicate  of 
that  which  drove  the  Hupmobile  World- 
Touring  Car  on  its  notable  glolje-girdling 
tour.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest,  most  .sturdy 
and  most  efficient  automobile  engines  ever 
designed.  Cylinders  cast  in  pairs,  valves 
at  the  side  and  three-bearing  crankshaft.  It 
is  combined  with  the  clutcti  and  transmis- 
sion into  a  unit  power  plant.  The  clutch  is 
multiple  disc,  of  fine  saw-blade  steel  ;  the 
transmission  of  the  sliding  gear  type,  with 
two  speeds  forward  and  rever.se. 

Ingenious  Oiling  System 

Motor  lubrication  is  by  the  splash  system, 
which  is  used  in  many  of  the  costlier  ears. 
The  oil  reservoir  is  at  the  right  of  the  motor 
cylinders,  where  the  oil  is  kept  warm  and 
in  fluid  state,  regardless  of  weather.  By  an 
ingenious  arrangement,  the  flow  of  oil  to 
motor  is  controlled  byj  the  throttle,  .so  that 
the  amount  of  oil  entering  the  crank  ca.se  is 
regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  motor — high 
speed,  more  oil;  low  speed,  le.ss  oil. 
Bosch  High  Tension  Magneto 

The  Runabout  was  the  first  ear  of  its 
price  to  include  the  world  famous  Bo.sch 
high  tension  magneto  without  extra  cost. 
Control  of  the  car  is  simplified  by  the  time 
of  the  spark  being  fixed.  The  spark  is  so 
timed  tliat  the  explosions  in  the  cylinders 
occur  at  the  point  of  highest  compression — 
which  is  not  always  the  case  when  the 
driver  has  control  of  the  variable  spark. 
Many  of  the  leading  European  cars  employ 
the  fixed  spark,  and  the  practice  is  growing 
in  America  since  the  Hupmobile  Runabout 
initiated  it. 
Timken  and  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

In  rear  axle  and  wheels  and  in  the  front 
wheels,  Timken  and  Hyatt  roller  bearings 
are  employed.  The  front  wheels  run  on  the 
former,  the  rear  wheels  on  the  latter.  Tlie 
ditterential  gears  and  pinion  at  the  rear  of 
the  drive  shaft  are  also  fitted  with  Hyatt 
and  Timken  rollers.  The  front  axle,  like  the 
rear,  is  more  than  ;imply  strong  to  bi-ar  tlie 
weight  of  the  car  and  withstand  rojid  shocks, 
iH'ing  a  drop  forging  of  high  carbon  steel. 


Standard    20    H.   P.    Runabout,     $  7  5  0 

K  0.  U.  l).l,,.it,  with  .sami'  p..\v,r  plant  llial  i,...k  Ilia 
woiUl  touiinit  cur  ■•ouund  tlw  wortd  —  4  cyliiulcn. 
'-'0  H.  P..  sliilins  cms.  Hiis.-ll  in.'i|;iu-to,  csa  lamps  mid 
L-i'iurator.  oil  lumps,  In.bund  liorii. 


Roadster,  $850  F  0  n  n<>tioit,  Mimi-rlinuia  «• 
ItnnAl>><iit  ,ilt.>vi-.  r\ri>pt  llO'lni'll  %vl)o«l.|*jiii«,  mud  uillHt 
equipment,  with  higtily  flniiticd  ftovl  box uii  rcnr  deck 
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Swift  and  Graceful  as  an  Aeroplane, 


but  a  whole  lot  safer  and  more  reliable  is  this  latest  classy 
addition  to  that  already  famous  line  of  high  quality  and  medium- 
priced  gas  cars  on  which  we  are  proud  to  put  our  |name  plate — 


Like  all  of  the  line,  it  has  all  you  want  of  speed  and  power, 
comfort  and  good  looks.  We  call  it  Model  82-D.  Write  and 
let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.     We  will  be  glad  to  send  our 

Catalog  57-G—FREE. 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUGGY  COMPANY 
557  Dublin  Avenue  Columbus,  Ohio 


PAJAMAS    and    NIGHT  SHIRTS 


"OU  are  r 


i^ 


I  missing  one  of  the  real  joys  of  living  if  you 
taking  your  rest  in  FAULTLESS  Night  Shirts 
,amas.     Their   soft-surfaced    materials   and 
roomy  fit  make  their  comfort  absolute.    Besides,  they 
have  shapeliness  and  distinctive  touches  in 
finish  which  give  them  real  style.   You'll  find 
them  best  in  every  particular,  yet  they  cost 
no  more  than  the  ordinary.    At  the   best 
dealers'  everywhere,  in 
all  desirable  fabrics,  and 
distinguished  by 
this  label. 


mi 


SINCE  1881 


EJ^osenfeldSCo. 

D«pt.  D.  BALTIMORE. Ma  aSJt 

MakerH  of  the  remarkable 

faultLeaa  Patent  Nek-Gard 

Shirts. 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

{Continued  from  page  766) 

with  that  in  view  being  now  before  Con- 
gress but  "  still  slumbering  and  not  likely 
to  become  a  law,"  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
says: 

"The  surrender  of  New  Jersej'  relieves 
the  only  serious  practical  friction  in  this 
field.  Common  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
States  is  indeed  more  to  be  desired  than 
the  extension  of  Federal  activities.  Most 
of  the  States  have  displayed  common  sense 
in  this  matter  of  automobile  reciprocity. 
Most  of  the  States  have  regretted  New 
Jersey's  past  attitude,  and  some  of  them 
have  put  their  own  laws  in  a  shape  so  that 
persistence  in  that  attitude  would  deprive 
New  Jersey's  citizens  of  privileges  on  the 
highroads  of  these  States.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  trend  toward  retaliation  that  has  done 
most  to  bring  the  New  Jersey  Solons  to 
their  senses." 

BIG    FLEETS    OF    TRUCKS 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  The 
Power  Wagon  to  compile  statistics  of  the 
number  of  electric  motor-trucks  now  used 
in  America  by  express  companies,  brew- 
eries, department  stores,  and  other  large 
enterprises.  It  finds  "  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  big  fleets."  One  company  has 
250  electric  trucks  now  in  operation;  an- 
other has  230;  another  106;  and  two 
others  have  each  100.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  7,000  electric  wagons  are  now  in 
use,  of  which  2,292  are  owned  and  operated 
by  58  enterprises,  with  an  average  of  38 
for  each  concern.  A  list  is  given  of  the 
corporations  and  companies  owning  elec- 
tric trucks.  Two  of  the  express  companies 
have  the  largest  number.  One  department 
store  has  96,  another  39,  another  35,  an- 
other 20.  The  United  States  Government 
has  75  electrics  in  service;  one  brewery 
has  72,  another  63,  two  others  57  each. 
One  electric  company  has  100,  two  others 
44  each.  A  famous  jewelry-house  has  21, 
a  bread  company  230.  Many  of  the  houses 
named  are  believed  also  to  have  gasoline- 
wagons,  but  these  are  mainly  used  for 
heavy  trucking  and  for  long-distance 
deliveries. 

ANOTHER    RUBBER    "  MELON  " 

Word  comes  from  Akron,  O.,  that  the 
Goodrich  companv  has  increased  its  cap- 
ital stock  from  .120,000,000  to  .$45,000,000. 
the  reason  being  a  necessity  for  increasing 
the  purchasing-capacity  and  business  of 
the  company.  The  plan  of  reorganization 
contemplates  the  transfer  of  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  old  company  to  a  new  corpo- 
ration, the  transfer  to  take  place  in  April 
this  year.  There  will  be  $15,000,000  7-per- 
eent.  cumulative  preferred  stock,  3  per 
cent,  of  this  amount  to  be  retired  each 
year  before  dividends  are  paid  on  the  com- 
mon. The  common  stock  will  represent  a 
par  value  of  $37,000,000.  A  correspondent 
of  Motor  Age  reports  a  general  impression 
that  this  reorganization  "  will  amount  to 
a  melon-cutting  for  the  present  stock- 
holders." Gains  of  from  3  to  10  points  in 
the  price  of  rubber  were  made  immedi- 
ately aft(>r  th(;  announcement  of  the  re- 
organization. The  company  is  about  to 
erect  another  large  building  at  Akron. 
Ground  has  already  been  broken  for  it. 
It  will  be  the  largest  building  in  the  com- 
pany's group  and  will  be  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  tires. 

A  New  York  view  of  the  reorganization, 
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printed  in  the  same  paper,  is  that  it 
amounts  to  "  a  step  to  capitalize  the  ac- 
cumulated profits  of  file  company  which 
have  gone  back  into  the  property  after  a 
I>eriod  of  years."  Holders  of  the  present 
$10,000,000  of  common  stock  are  to  re- 
ceive 270  per  cent,  in  new  stock  and  78 
per  cent,  in  cash,  in  other  words,  $348  per 
share.  Holders  of  the  $6,000,000  preferred 
now  outstanding  are  offered  .$120  in  cash, 
or  120  per  cent,  in  new  stock,  as  they  may 
elect.  The  new  common  will  be  on  a  4- 
per-cent.  basis,  but  the  old  common  drew 
dividends  at  12  per  cent. 

THE    MOTOR-BUS    AS    A    RIVAL    OF 
THE    TROLLEY 

The  development  in  London  and  Paris 
and  later  in  New  York  of  the  two-story 
motor-bus,  followed  quite  recently  by  the 
one-story  motor-bus,  the  advent  of  which 
in  New  York  was  chronicled  a  month  or 
two  ago,  has  raised  a  serious  question 
whether  the  motor-bus  will  not  prove  in 
the  end  a  serious  rival  in  cities  of  the  trol- 
ley. William  B.  Stout  in  Motor  Age  de- 
clares that  this  comfortable  and  fast 
vehicle  bids  fair  "  to  replace  the  older  and 
more  clumsy  method  for  the  higher  class 
of  passenger  work  in  large  cities."  Al- 
ready in  London  $20,000,000  have  been 
invested  in  motor-buses,  and  they  have 
been  "  found  cheaper  to  operate  than 
street-cars,  faster,  and  more  comfortable." 
Not  only  New  York  is  taking  the  English 
type  of  motor-bus  seriously,  but  other 
large  cities,  and  notablj-  Chicago.  Motor- 
buses  have  been  operating  in  the  Chicago 
"  loop  "  district  since  last  September,  and 
the  latest  statistics  show  that  thej'  have 
carried  nearly  200,000  passengers  success- 
fully. The  writer  believes  there  is  a  large 
future  for  the  motor-bus  in  cities,  and  that 
the  time  is  soon  coming  when  "  business 
men,  instead  of  taking  the  noisy  street-car 
and  crowded  elevated  train,  will  be  able 
to  take  a  bus  to  suburban  homes  with 
more  comfort  than  before,  less  dirt  and 
noise,  less  crowding,  and  as  great  speed." 
Other  advantages  are  named: 

"The  passenger  can  be  taken  care  of  in 
better  fashion  than  on  a  street-ear.  The 
units  of  transport  being  smaller  will  run 
of  tener,  and  operating  on  well-paved  streets 
on  rubber  tires  will  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  noiseless,  a  great  gain  over  other 
systems,  from  the  standpoint  of  nerves  if 
nothing  more.  Stops  for  taking  on  and 
discharging  passengers  will  be  shorter  and 
farther  between  on  account  of  the  smaller 
capacity  and  number  carried,  enabling  the 
bus  to  keep  a  better  schedule.  There  will 
be  no  wagons  obstructing  tracks  whicli 
must  be  waited  for,  for  the  bus  can  turn 
out  and  go  around  the  obstruction,  thus 
Raining  many  minutes  over  the  street-car 
in  every  trij). 

"In  the  ca.se  of  the  man  on  the  street, 
the  quietness  of  the  l)us  will  appeal.  Tlie 
noise  of  street-railway  and  elevated  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  any  big  city,  and  a 
great  drawba<^;k  to  that  city's  growth.  With 
the  bus  there  will  be  only  the  signal  noise 
at  street-crossings  and  this  less  insistent 
than  a  str(!ot-<!ar  gong  wliicli  needs  to  reach 
far  to  make  the  man  in  a  van  ahead  hear 
and  get  out.  of  the  way.  The  bus  can  turn 
out  without  lliis  noise.  The  question  of 
street-dust  will  be  materially  aided  as  well, 
for  when  the  truck  and  motor-bus  are  uni- 
versally used  there  will  be  less  of  this  to 
contend  -wnth,  and  what  dust  there  is  will 
be    comparatively    clean.       The    dust    of 


Harrison  Place,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Constructed  with  Tarvia  X. 

Latest  Developments  in  Tarvia 


TARVIA  was  the  first  bituminous 
preparation    which    appeared    on 
the  American  market  for  preserv- 
ing macadam  roads  and  eliminating  the 
dust  nuisance. 

The  Tarvia,  applied  hot  to  the  road, 
percolated  into  the  macadam,  sealed 
up  the  voids  and  locked  the  stone  in  a 
tough,  plastic-,  automobile-proof  matrix. 
The  early  work  consisted  merely  of 
surface  applications  with  "  Tarvia  A," 

The  development  of  the  process  has 
brought  more  and  more  thorough  treat- 
ments until  the  best  practice  now  calls 
for  the  use  of  Tarvia  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  wearing  course,  applied  during 
construction. 

In  some  towns  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  fixed  policy  to  build  all  new  roads  and 
pavements  with  "Tarvia  X"  as  a  binder. 

Tarviatcd  macadam  is  so  much  more 
durable  than  ordinary  macadam,  es- 
pecially under  automobile  traffic,  that 
the  reduc-tion  in  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance more    than    pays   for    the  Tarvia. 


The  use  of  Tarvia  is  thus  justified  mere- 
ly on  account  of  ultimate  economy. 

In  addition,  the  tarviated  surface  is 
smootherand  firmer.  It  isalsodustlessin 
dry  weather  and  mudless  in  wet  weather. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades: 

"Tarvia  X"  for  use  in  constructing 
roads  and  pavements, 

"Tarvia  A"  for  hot  surface  applica- 
tions. 

"  Tarvia  B"  (applied  cold)  for  dust 
prevention  and  road  preservation. 

Booklet  describing  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  methods  for  building  tarviated 
roadways  and  pavements  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.  Address  our  nearest 
office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York.  Cliifago,  Philadt-lpliia. 
Boston.  St.  Louis.  Cleveland.  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati.  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis.  New  Orleans,  Seattle, 
London .  Eng. 

(.'anadian  Offices  :  Montreal.  To- 
ronto, Winnipeg.  Vancouver.  St. 
John.  N.   B  .  Halifax.  \    S. 
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1912    It's  A  Yale  Year 

Always  a  leader,  the  Yale  to- 
day IS  especially  prominent 
because  it  has  the  maximum  of 
real  1912  improvements.  Some 
of  these  maybe  had  in  the  Yale 
only;  no  other  motorcycle  can 
ii'we  you  all  of  them. 

Study  This  Long  List  of 
Good  Things 

More   drop   forcings   than   .iny   other 

motorcycle;  the  V-A  Shock  Absorber 

"that  Absorbs  the   Shock;"   I'^l  in 

Studded  Tires,     Auto    Fender     Mud 

Guards,  Kclipse    Free    Kngine     Clutch,  Full 

High  Forks,  l-xiccniric  Yoke,  Triple  Anchored 

H andle- Bars, Muffler  Cut-Out, I  omfortalilcs.ad- 

dle   position  and   Mechanical  Oiler  on  Twins. 

2  li tcriitur*-,  drMcribinrt  the  fnur  new  Vitic 
4  H  1*.  to  1  H.  1' TwiaiH  ri'iiilv-  iii-k  for  it. 
IDtTKU  NFU.  CO.,  i;i3  Prniwood  Ivf.,  Tolrdo,  0. 


mIo  191 

hmIcIn; 
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The  Finishing  Touch  to  Your  Spring  Attire 

Tin-  futniw  rii.-  must  disl  iiu'tivc  Sprilij:  li:il  ,v,M  in.-*.!, 
(\>in*-Hiii  ihii'k  ;;iay.  Ii^lit  L'tiiy.  tAii  aiitl  hniwii  Saiu-'  liAt  ini- 
port«*d  fntin  Austria  will  c'sl  you  $3.  Wi'  iiinkf  it  !i'T« — nitiiiw 
duty -anil  ».ll  it  for  $2— iiripaid.  Mad.>  cf  fino  f<U.  Y-vii  11 
likr  it  ns  WKtii  at)  ytni  ai^e  il.  If  you  don't— your  nion^y  l^ark  t.y 
fflrun  mail.     Stalo  »iz",  ctlor  and  n-nd  $2  l*»day.     Writ*-  fov 

i>>i.'  sivi.-  H.-.k .  t  i\t\i  tin.i  (■•,r"    yytyy 

82   S     8th   strict. 
Lidcluhia,  Fj«_ 


FRENCH  P.  H.CO./pLfa 
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From  ^'here"  to  ''there" 
and  backagain — one-third 
of  the  motoring  world  will 
go  this  year  in  Ford  Cars. 
Seventy-five  thousand  new 
Fords — all  alike — put  into 
service  in  a  twelvemonth — 
it's  telling  testimony  to 
their  unequalled  service- 
ableness  and  economy. 

There  is  no  other  car  like  the  Ford  Model  T.  It's 
lightest,  Tightest  —  most  economical.  The  two- 
passenger  car  costs  but  5590,  f.  o.b.  Detroit,  com- 
plete with  all  equipment  —  the  five  passenger  but 
$690.  Today  get  latest  catalog  and  name  of  your 
nearest  Ford  dealer  from  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich 


Triple  Tread  Service 

makes  the  auto  owner  happy  and  come  back  for  more.  80%  of  the  orders 
we  have  received  during  the  past  6  months  are  from  old  customers.  Four 
vears  of  gratifying  service  lias  convinced  auto  owners  that  to  TRIPLE  TREAD 
their  tires  is  the  wisest  and  most  economical  policy. 

Let  Us  Triple  Tread  Your  Tires 

Prevent   95' i    of  your    Punctures     Double   the   Life   of   Your   Tires 
Save  80' u  of  your  Troubles     Make  Your  Tires  Absolutely  Non-skid 

Triple  T'r^^zrf' is  a  special  exclusive  process  of  rebuilding   your  present  tires, 

new    or    old,  with   three  plies  of  the  best  French  Chrome 

leather,    reinforced     by  hardened  steel   studs.     One    ply    is 

brought  down  over  the  beads  to  prevent  rim  cutting  or  any 

weakness  at  the  sides, and  the  steel  studs  are  continued  down 

each  side  far  enough  to  eliminate  rut  wear. 

Chrome    leather   is    ten  times   tougher  than    rubber,  and 

absf)hitely  waterproof. 

We  guarantee  every  Triple  Tread  ior    3500   miles. 

Triple  Treads  usuallv  last  5000  or  10,000  miles. 

Don't  Throw  Your  Old  Cases  Away 

nor  sell  them  for  scrap.  Sejid  them  to  ustoliave  them 
Triple  Treacled.  Investigate  this  proposition  at  once. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  today. 

Triple  Tread  Manufacturing  Co. 

1548  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


546   Van    Ness   Avenue 
San  Francisco 


52   Gertie   Street 
Winnipeg 


Alter 


down-town  Chicago  is  a  living  source  of 
contagion  and  disease,  and  if  the  man  on 
the  street  sees  in  the  motor-vehicle  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  this  danger,  motor ' 
traffic  will  get  his  support,  as  it  has 
already." 

The  writer  understands  that  in  London 
investments  in  motor-buses  are  paying 
better  dividends  than" trolley  investments, 
and  that  the  bus  is  more  satisfactory  to 
the  majority  of  patrons.  Motor-buses 
were  first  introduced  in  1903,  when  they 
were  received  "  with  jeers  by  both  the 
horse-bus  drivers  and  the  populace,"  but 
now  the  horse-bus  has  disappeared  and 
the  investments  in  motor-buses  have 
reached  the  sum  of  about  $20,000,000. 
The  origin  of  the  motor-bus  is  ascribed  to 
the  sight-seeing  vehicles  with  their  dozens 
of  passengers  in  rising  tiers  of  cross  seats 
— the  so-called  "  rubber-neck  wagons." 
Another  groping  toward  the  motor-bus 
was  the  use  by  European  hotels  of  second- 
hand touring-cars,  fitted  up  as  substitutes 
for  the  old  horse-buses  running  from  rail- 
waj^  stations  in  smaller  towns.  Thus  the 
motor-bus  was  really  developed  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  whence  it  came  to  New 
York  a  few  years  ago. 

WHY    TIRES    GIVE    OUT 

Henri  Petit  in  La  Technique  Automobile 
recently  had  an  article  on  the  causes  of 
deterioration  in  tires,  which  is  summarized 
in  translation  in  The  A  utomobile.  He  cites 
as  the  principal  causes  that  send  the  tire 
to  the  scrap-heap,  "  regular  wear  of  the 
tread,  cuts  which  may  or  may  not  reach 
the  fabric,  loosening  of  the  rubber  from 
the  fabric  or  of  one  layer  of  fabric  from 
another,  and  bursting."  Such  defects  as 
a  lack  of  parallelism  between  two  wheels 
he  does  not  consider,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  avoidable.  He  discusses  only  normal 
causes  of  wear,  the  supposition  being  that 
the  road  surface  is  smooth  and  hard,  and 
first  discusses  the  front  wheels: 

"The  wear  of  the  front-wheel  tires  is 
less  complicated  than  that  of  the  tires  on 
the  driving-wheels,  and  may  be  considered 
first.  As  they  are  pushed  over  the  road 
without  any  other  resistance  than  that  de- 
termined by  the  very  slight  friction  in  the 
wheel  bearings,  the  wear  acting  in  the  plan 
of  the  wheel  may  be  considered  negligible. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  lateral  action 
of  the  tire  which  involves  friction.  The 
tire  is  inflated  to  a  section,  .  .  .  but  the 
moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground  it  flattens  under  the  weight  of 
the  vehicle.  .  .  .  This  deformation  pro- 
duces different  effects  at  diffferent  points 
of  the  sectional  contour.  The  sides  are 
bulged  out,  and  the  tread  is  flattened  ex- 
teriorly while  arched  interiorly — by  reason 
of  the  thickness  of  the  casing  at  this 
point.  There  is  naturally  considerable 
distension  of  the  fabric,  and  strains  be- 
tween the  rubber  and  the  fabric,  in  assuming 
the  new  form,  and  the  frictions  involved 
are  the  cause  of  the  regular  wear  of  front 
tire-casings.  They  heat  the  casing  and  the 
air  it  contains,  and,  as  neither  the  rubber 
nor  the  fabric  is  perfectly  elastic,  it  is  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  involved  in 
the  deformation  of  the  tire  which  is  trans- 
formed into  heat.  As  the  deformation  is 
evidently  greater,  the  greater  the  weight 
of  the  vehicle  is  and  the  less  the  tires  are 
inflated,  it  becomes  clear  that  at  equal 
loads  the  regular  wear  of  the  tire  will  be 
smaller  the  more  the  tire  is  inflated." 

The  same  causes  of   wear  exist  for  dri- 
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ving-wheels  as  for  front  wheels,  but  there 
are  others  also  at  work  on  the  driving- 
wheels.     Of  these  he  says: 

"Experience  shows  that  their  tangential 
push  against  the  ground  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  slip.  The  rear  wheel  turns  a 
little  faster  than  a  front  wheel  on  the  same 
car,  and  an  examination  of  the  rear-wheel 
tracks,  even  on  a  hard  and  smooth  road, 
usually  shows  some  drag,  while  the  pat- 
tern of  a  front  tire  is  simply  printed  in  the 
road  surface.  The  strains  upon  the  fab- 
ric of  a  rear  tire  are,  of  course,  also  more 
severe  than  those  on  front  tires.  Both  the 
wear  and  the  strains  are  aggravated  by 
sudden  starts  and  brake  actions.  But 
while  sudden  starting  and  brutal  braking 
both  may  cause  a  grinding  of  the  tire 
against  the  road  surface  resulting  in  much 
wear,  there  is  the  marked  difference  that, 
in  starting,  the  wheel  turns  and  all  the 
points  of  the  tire  tread  are  ground  succes- 
sively against  the  same  spot  in  the  road, 
while  in  braking,  if  the  wheel  is  blocked, 
it  is  the  same  point  on  the  tire  which  is 
ground  against  a  stretch  of  the  road,  and  it 
is  not  rare  to  see  a  tire  worn  down  to  its 
fabric  by  a  single  brake  action.  In  this  re- 
spect there  is  reason  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  so-called  differential  brake,  or 
brake  on  the  transmission,  and  the  wheel 
brake.  The  differential  brake,  acting  on 
the  differential  frame,  does  not  necessarily 
stop  the  wheel  movement,  but  only  re- 
duces to  zero  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two 
wheel  movements.  One  wheel  may  con- 
tinue to  turn  forward  if  the  other  turns 
backward  at  the  same  time.  And  in  prac- 
tise the  friction  of  the  two  wheels  with  the 
ground  is  seldom  the  same.  One  tire  is 
usually  worn  more  than  the  other.  One 
carries  a  heavier  load  than  the  other.  And 
the  road  may  give  better  adhesion  under 
one  wheel  than  under  the  other.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  two  wheels  will  actually  turn 
in  opposite  directions,  and  the  nature  of 
the  wear  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
a  sudden  start. 

"Wherever  roads  present  marked  in- 
equalities of  the  surface,  as  they  nearly 
always  do,  a  new  cause  for  tire-wear  comes 
into  play  through  the  bumps  which  the 
vehicle  receives.  It  is  difficult  to  analyze 
their  exact  effects,  but  they  come  under 
two  heads:  those  due  to  the  rebounding 
of  the  wheels  and  those  which  may  be 
traced  to  irregular  variations  of  the  wheel 
speed.  It  is  abundantly  proved  that  any 
one  of  the  four  wheels,  or  all  four  of  them, 
may  leave  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  front 
wheels,  the  coming  back  to  the  ground 
means  scarcely  more  than  increased  flex- 
ion of  the  tire  materials  and  the  simple  in- 
crease of  wear  and  tear  resulting  there- 
from. _A  driving-wheel,  however,  while  in 
the  air,  tends  to  speed  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  motor-power,  and  when  it 
strikes  the  ground  again  the  effect  is  some- 
what like  that  of  a  brake  action;  and  this 
effect  is  aggravated  if  it  is  only  one  of  the 
driving-wheels  which  has  left  the  ground. 
In  the  other  case,  when  both  driving-wheels 
rebound,  tlie  vehicle  can  accommodate  its 
own  speed  to  that  acquired  by  the  wheels 
in  the  air,  rendering  the  effect  only  similar 
to  that  of  a  rough  start.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  tires  are  affected  instead  of  one." 

CARS    THAT    RICH    MEN    OWN 

What  are  called  by  the  Cleveland  Pbiln 
Dealer  "  many  surprizing  revolutions," 
have  taken  place  among  well-to-do  and 
fashionable  owners  of  motor-cars.  One  of 
these  is  that  in  the  private  garages  of  many 
people  are  now  found  comparatively  few 
cars  of  foreign  make.  It  is  also  slated  as 
a  "  surprizing  faxrt  "  that,  among  the  cars 
owned  by   the  opulent  are  comparatively 
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Why  not  try  one  or  two 

United  States  tires 

this  spring? 


You  might  make  an  interesting — and 
profitable — discovery  respecting  the 
amount  of  mileage  service  it  is  possible 
to  build  into  motor  tires  when  made  by 
a  rigid  four-factory-test  method. 

For  United  States  Tires  are  made  as  no 
other  tires  in  the  world  are  made.  They 
are  the  product  of  the  most  scientific 
tire  knowledge,  the  greatest  tire  skill, 
and  the  combined  tire  experience  of  four 
immense  factory  organizations,  each  of 
which  formerly  produced  a  tire  that  was 
recognized  a  leader  in  the  tire  field. 

Today  these  same  organizations,  work- 


ing with  the  most  modem  tire  machinery 
known  to  the  industry,  are  operating  as  a 
unit  to  produce  a  grade  of  tires  that  actu- 
ally combines  every  element  of  strength 
and  every  secret  of  manufacture  known 
to  the  experts  of  these  four  organizations. 

Perhaps  your  tire  experience  has  been 
satisfactory — or  passably  so.  We  hope 
it  has  been.  But  it  may  be  that  tires 
made  as  United  States  Tires  are  made — 
by  co-operative  skill — would  prove  even 
more  satisfactory. 

The  possibility  is  certainly  worth  con- 
sidering.    Why  not  try  them? 

Cost  no  more  than  other  kinds 

Made  in  Clincher,  Dunlop  (straight  side)  and  Quick  Detachable  styles 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

UNITED    STATES    TIRE    COMPANY      -  NEW  YORK 


ft 
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POULTRY  and  EGGS 

on  City  or  Suburban  Lots,  or  on  Farnxs 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  is  d.-vot.-.l  to  int^ r,sl,  ,,f 
Uilli  fiiMiii-rs  anil  |>rni'lii-al  |i.  mlti  viii.Mi.  It  is  nuthoriUtivo  »n<l  h.'Ipful 
m  nil  liiiiiiili.'s  of  li.iiilliy  Wi.rk.  fiotii  linti'hiiii;  smt  rrniillK  tlir  rhii-ks 
t'>  niatut-iii);  fowls  for  sli..\v  ro.im  mid  liuirki't.  Tt'Ils  how  to  f;t>t  vfg^ 
lit  tin-  least  ro!.t,  l\..\v  to  fr.d  to  get  Inst  results.  No  detail  left  out  It 
is  the  seioud  oldest  poultiy  piihlieation  in  llie  I'nitod  StaU-s  and  stands 

» 'nd    to    none    in    its    vitlue    to    poullrv  raisers.     It  is  helpful  to  the 

1"  Itiiiner  ns  well  as  the  expert.      The    newest    and   Ix-st   in  IMultrT  litcia- 
riee.  .'.Deents  per  year,      Tliree  year?  for  $1  IKI. 

The  April  number  contains  the  following: 

A  Farm  Fl..ek  of  (ln<'  llnmlied  liens,  n  rayinn  I'loposition.  I>v  I)i  .'sanliiirn: 
Standard  Breed  Types.  Iiy  Jiidue  Card  :  Oiseases  of  Poultry  Department, 
hy  Or.  SanUtrn;  Answers  to  Questituis  Department,  hy  M  K.  Rover ;  Side- 
line I'oviltry  Keeping  Department,  hy  Kduar  Warren  ;  Woman  s  IVparl- 
nienl.  liy  Mrs  Hiee;  Corri'spomlenee  Depaiimenl  Helsain  Hnr,'  Depart- 
ment; Moflern  S\n*eessful  Potilliy  Kaiuis,  liy  ('  W  Whitney  :  anil  scores 
of  other  aitii-les.  AKt  treatises  on  Dueks.  Oei-w*.  Tut  keys.  Uuiiieas,  ctr. 
In  Orel  or  t(i  liav<»  yon  i/<*t  no<innintr<l  with  <inr  niaKx7.ini',  wo  mnko  \iin  this  Mppcinl  offer: 
Ten  Cent!  for  a  trial  subacrlptlon  of  Four  Montha.     44   ti<   VS*    p,ii;*'N   per   iniinth.     Adilnss 

AMEKICAN  POVLTR.Y  ADVOCATE,         207  Hodtfkins  Block.         SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


i-  foUll.l    l,(  tW, 


it^ 


.'ll    III. 


ith 


ri|.n 
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The  following  well-known  writers 

of  national  jepulatioii  make  up  the  edit^uial  stall  :('lurenee 
C.  De  I'uy,  Kdit-.r;  Dr.  N  W  .Sauls. rn.  Mieliael  K.  Bayer. 
Rev.  Kdgar  Warren.  Judije  W.  H  Canl  and  C W  Whitney, 
Asisielato  Editors;  V.  M.  Coiieh,  I,  K.  Keys.r.  Il.v  K.  B. 
Ti'inplur.  XI.  O.  (Jonover,  BelKian  Hare  Department ;  Mrs. 
IrviiiK  F  Hiee.  Woman's  Department,  and  many  other 
l-egular  eontriliiitiirs  give  you  tin-  hest  that  fan  I)*-  ohtained 
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Will  you  own  up  that  you 

are  not  giving  your  body 

a  square  deal? 

IF  YOU  will  let  me  help  you,  I  can 
add  years  of  usefulness  and  greater 
efficiency  to  your  business  life.  For 
you  surely  are  not  satisfied  through  sed- 
entary habits  to  grow  a  little  weaker 
and  less  \aki- 
able  e\ery  day. 
I  am  speakinj; 
generally,  be- 
cause I  know  that 
nine  out  of  ten 
men  who  work 
indoors  have  sur- 
face muscles 
that  are  as  soft 
as  dough,  and 
stomach  and  in- 
testine muscles 
that  are  growing 

weaker  every  day.  With  even  half-proper 
treatment,  the  vital  muscles  can  be  made 
strong  enough  to  improve  the  health, 
appearance,  temperament  and  ability  of 
any  man. 

Big  biceps  and  surface  muscles  no  more  indi- 
cate health  than  brick  walls  prove  that  a  build- 
ing-is  Hre-proof.  The  true  test  is  whether  or  not 
the  day's  work  fag^s  you,  whether  your  sleep  re- 
freshes \ou  and  whether  your  body  will  obey  the 
tiesiresof  your  mind — in  othei  words,  ran  you  do 
the  things  you  would  like  to  do — can  you  set  your 
body  to.  work  without  waste  of  will-energy  ? 


Th< 


Thompson  Course 

is  a  serie-^  of  simple,  natural  movements  which  give 
{irnater  strength,  vitality  and  energy  to  the  most  ini- 
ixirtant  muscles  of  the  body — the  stomach,  liver,  lungs, 
neart.  and  other  vital  organs. 

Tlie  Thompson  Course  requires  no  apparatus,  does 
not  force  you  to  leave  off  any  of  your  regular  habits, 
and  takes  but  a  few  minutes  of  your  daily  time.  Rail- 
road presidents,  and  other  men  whose  time  is  probably 
worth  more  than  either  mine  or  yours,  have  given  their 
attention  to  my  Course  and  have  postponed  their 
retirement  many  years  on  account  of  it,  besides  greatly 
increasing  their  present  efificiency. 

Unless  you  are  so  well  satisfied  with  your  physical 
and  mental  condition  as  to  believe  yourself  incap- 
able of  improvement,  you  will  prolit  by  reading  my 
book.  "  Human  Energy,"  which  tells  all  about  T/ic 
Thompson  Course.  I  mail  this  book  tree  to  any  re- 
sponsiole  person.  If  you  will  send  me  your  name  and 
address  I  will  mail  you  a  copy  with  the  simple  stipu- 
lation that  you  read  it  as  though  it  were  written  by  a 
friend. 

Take  my  word  for  it.  tliis  book  is  worth  sending 
for  today.    Address 

J.  Edmund  Thompson 

Suite  712,  Exchange  Building  Worcecter,  Mast. 


ai£8  BATH  TUB 


Costs  little,  no  plumbing,   little  water. 

Weight  ir>  pounds,  folds  into  emftll  roll. 

Full  len^h  bfttbs,  Iht  bvtter  thut  tin  tubs.     Lwts 

for  jevs.    Write  for  «peciJil  ag«nt«  offer  ftod  description. 

Kotinsoo  Bath  Cnbinet  Co  ,ao.Vi  Adams  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


<  For  '-^f  Tears  we  have  been  paying  oar  castomer» 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.      Pirst  mortifage   loaus  of  t^lX)  and   up 

I  which  we  can  recommend  after  tho  nio^t  thorouglk 
panon&l  LoTetticfttibci.  I'Iolm  uk  V-t  L<ad  JJit  No.  7  |  / 
(25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


The  Bi-MoDtUr  Scenic  America  Magazine 

Profanelv  illuHtr.ited,  eothuHiastic.  educational, 
diimiflf'd.  truthful  :tnd  entertaining. 

Send  2dimeB,  at  our  risk,  fnr  the  big  Festival,  Oar- 
nival  and  Convention  May-June  Number,  and  we  will 
include  FREE  the  March-April  number  which  de- 
scribe** the  scenic  attractionM  of  the  great  Pacific 
Norlhwe-t.     None  free. 

SKK  ■4MKRIC.%  FinST.  TiKonin,   Wuxh. 


few  of  the  high-powered  racing  class.  Sev- 
eral very  rich  men  are  known  to  possess  a 
large  number  of  cars — why  so  many  it 
would  not  seem  easy  to  understand — but 
the  facts  stated  are  that  John  Jacob  Astor 
has  in  New  York  City  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
ears,  with  others  in  his  private  garages  at 
Newport  and  Rhinecliffe  on  the  Hudson. 
Mr.  Carnegie  at  one  time  owned  about  a 
dozen  cars,  but  now  has  only  four,  his 
favorite  being  a  touring-car.  It  may  be 
added  here  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  known  to 
have  purchased  at  least  si.x  cars  of  an  inex- 
pensive model — a  car  listed  at  less  than 
$2,000.  Alfred  Vanderbilt,  "  o\w  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  patrons  of  the  show- 
horse,  especially  coaches,  in  this  country," 
is  credited  with  owning  eight  cars,  among 
which  is  one  electric  runabout.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  many  cars,  but  their  num- 
ber is  not  given  by  the  newspaper  published 
in  his  "home  town."  C.  K.  G.  Billings  is 
credited  with  twenty  cars. 

THE    MOTOR-TRUCK   IN    DAIRY- 
FARMING 

Rex  Beresford  contends  in  Modern  De- 
livery that  quick  deliveries  of  products 
mean  more  to  the  dairyman  and  cream- 
eryman  than  to  any  other  type  of  farm  or 
market  industrj'.  This  is  especially  true 
with  large  enterprises,  whether  a  large 
farm  or  large  creamery.  Where  the  out- 
put is  large,  more  than  one  team  will  be 
necessary  and  teams  have  to  be  cared  for 
and  fed  tliree  times  a  day,  the  food  of  a 
horse  being  as  costly  as  that  of  a  cow. 
Every  team,  moreover,  must  have  a 
driver;  and  labor,  besides  being  expensive, 
is  hard  to  get  on  a  farm,  especially  on  a 
dairy-farm.  Early  and  late  hours  spent 
in  milking  and  other  work  on  the  farm, 
make  deliveries  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and 
on  all  kinds  of  roads  a  tedious  and  time- 
consuming  task,  as  well  as  a  profit-des- 
troying item  in  production.  When  the 
farm  lies  close  to  the  town,  horses  may 
answer,  inasmuch  as  several  trips  per  day 
can  be  made  b,y  one  team,  but  when  the 
farm  is  some  miles  away  the  motor-truck 
will  save  much  time  and  money.  It  is  on 
a  farm  of  this  class  that  the  motor  has  been 
found  a  good  investment. 

Mr.  Beresford  cites  a  Wi-sconsin  farmer 
who  uses  a  three-ton  truck  to  haul  the 
dairy-products  of  his  farm  to  the  town 
twelve  miles  distant  and  to  carry  his  own 
supplies  back  on  the  return  trip.  The 
motor-truck  takes  the  place  of  three  teams 
and  three  men  formerly  employed,  the 
corresponding  cost  for  the  truck  being 
the  keep  and  wages  of  one  man  and 
the  keep  of  one  horse.  He  has  thus  been 
able  to  save  much  in  time  and  to  de- 
liver his  products  in  better  condition. 
Another  farmer  in  Minnesota  now  using 
a  truck  formerly  had  to  start  before  day- 
light in  order  to  deliver  milk  at  the  proper 
hour.  With  his  truck  he  can  leave  home 
at  6  or  6.30,  cover  his  route  in  a  short 
time,  and  be  back  at  the  farm  in  time  to 
attend  to  farm  work.  A  man  in  Nebraska, 
who  hauls  milk  and  cream  from  several 
points  into  Omaha,  makes  a  total  daily 
run  of  61  miles.  His  truck  holds  70  cans 
of  milk  and  a  trailer  holds  from  25  to  30 
cans,  the  total  load  being  about  1 1 ,000 
pounds.  On  this  trip  he  uses  about  seven 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  day.  The  truck  has 
taken  the  place  of  four  teams  formerly 
I  employed  by  him  and  driven  by  four  men, 
!  and  does  the  work  in  one-half  the  time 
I  taken  by  the  horses.  During  the  first  nine 
I  months     the    total    cost    of   repairs    and 


jgURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents 
biting.  In  the  blending,  seven  different  to- 
baccos are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia"  is  in 
a  class  by  itself — nothing  so  rich  in  flavor — 
so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild  stimulant. 

A/  ) 'our  Dealer^ s. 

SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY 

204  Broadway.  New  York. 
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up-keep  for  the  truck  was  only  eight  dol- 
lars. 

Related  to  this  matter  is  an  item  of  news 
from  Philadelphia,  where  one  of  the  daily 
papers  late  in  March  reported  that  the 
motor-trucks  used  by  certain  milk-pro- 
ducers of  New  Jersey  had  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  members  of  the  Interstate 
Milk  Producers'  Association  had  seriously 
considered  the  advisability  of  buying 
trucks  to  carry  milk  to  Philadelphia  from 
points  along  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway.  This  action  had 
been  taken  in  Qonsequence  of  an  advance 
in  railway  freight-rates  for  milk,  which 
will  go  into  effect  April  1.').  Both  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Reading  have  raised 
the  rates,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  re- 
frigeration required  by  law  makes  the 
transportation  of  milk  more  expensive. 
The  New  Jersey  milk-trucks  run  between 
Woodstown,  N.  J.,  and  Camden,  can-ying 
100  cans  of  milk  in  one  and  a  half  or  two 
hours,  the  journey  being  so  short  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  refrigeration.  The 
cost  of  transportation  by  truck  averages 
from  18  to  20  cents  a  can. 

PROPHECIES   OF   THE   YEAR'S 
BUSINESS 

From  an  article  in  The  Automobile  it  ap- 
pears that  the  year  1912  is  likely  to  eclipse 
all  previous  years:  Last  year  the  total  out- 
put of  pleasure-cars  was  209,957;  this 
year  the  total  will  be  247,427.  Last  year 
the  entire  value  represented  by  the  out- 
put of  pleasure-cars  was  $262,446,250; 
this  year  the  entire  value  will  be  $309,- 
283,750.  Production  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1911  amounted  to  62,846  cars; 
in  1912  to  128,664  cars.  Thus,  the  first 
two  months  of  this  banner  year  show  more 
than  double  the  production  of  last  year 
for  the  same  period.  Some  concerns  have 
already  booked  orders  covering  the  entire 
1912  output.  Others  have  so  great  a  vol- 
ume of  orders  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  fill  all  during  1912.  Spring  busi- 
ness began  earlier  than  ever  before,  and  is 
increasing  in  volume.  January  and  Feb- 
ruary were  the  two  best  months  on  rec- 
ord. During  these  months  one  concern 
increased  400  per  cent,  in  its  output;  an- 
other 200  per  cent.;  and  still  another  100 
percent.  The  AulomohUe  made  a  careful 
canvass  by  letters  to  manufacturers  and  on 
the  replies  received  bases  its  optimistic 
forecast.  Among  the  points  in  its  conclu- 
sions are  the  following: 

"Considering  the  replies  in  the  order  in 
which  the  questions  were  asked,  the  first 
to   come   to  our   attention  relates   to   the 
percentage  of  the  1912  output  which  the 
manufacturers  managed  to  turn  out  dur- 
ing the  months  of  January  and  February. 
This  percentage  varied  widely  among  the 
different   makers,  the  lowest  being  25  per 
cent,   and   the  highest  75  per  cent.     The 
average  is  52  per  cent.     From  tlicse  figures 
it  is  easy    to  see   that    the   manufacturers 
are  far  ahtsad  of  their  exi)ectations  in  pro- 
duction, yet,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  ahead 
of  the  orders  already  secured.     It  means 
that  they  will  ei(h(>r  ha\'e  to  increase  their 
output  of  1912  cars  or  else  l>egin  work  on 
their  191''3  cars  earlier  llian  usual.     Many 
companies,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  them,  are 
making  additions  to   their  plants  and  stri- 
ving to  better  conditions  at  the  factories  in 
various  ways  with  the  aim  of  increasing 
the  production. 

"The   great    majority   stated    that    this 
year  c(in<litions  are  inuch  belter  than  was 
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The  Howard  Watch 


THE  U.  S.  Postal 
Mail  Service  is  the 
backbone  of  the 
rapid  delivery  of  letters 
in  this  country. 

The  Mail  Trains  are  veri- 
table "post-offices  on  wheels." 
They  collect  mail  from 
practically  every  post-office 
in  the  United  States — and 
they  sort  this  mail  while 
traveling  on  express  schedule 

— Howard  time. 

The  whole  American  busi- 
ness system  is  built  up  on  the 
saving  of  minutes. 

The  man  who  is  unsuccessful  is 
very  likely  one  who  is  never  sure 
what's  o'clock. 


It  is  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ment— in  habit  of  mind — and  in 
watches.  J\ 

Now  and  for  alL  the  HOWARD 
is  the  watch  for  the  man  whose  time 
means  money. 

It  is  admittedly  the  finest  prac- 
tical watch  in  the  world — made  and 
adjusted  to  standards  that  have 
never  been  attained  by  any  other 
timepiece. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached — from  the  1 7-jewel  (double 
roller^  in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss 
Extra  gold-filled  case  at  $40,  to 
the  23-jewel  at  $150  — and  the 
Edward  Howard  model  at  $350. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a 
Howard  Watch.  Find  the  How- 
ARD  jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk 
to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to 
know. 


Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  httle  book,  "The  Log  of 
the  Howard  Watch,"  giving  the  record  of  his  own 
Howard  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it.  Drop 
us  a  post-card,  Dept.  0,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.    HOWARD   WATCH   WORKS,   Boston,    Mass. 


Expansive  Breathing 

A  book  that  fully  explains 
how  to  vitalize  tlie  Blood 
through  proper  breathiiiK. 
Correct  breathing  (both 
sexes)  described  by  dia- 
granis.etc.  liook  contains  (14 
pages  of  important  infornia- 
tinn  on  Chest  Expansion. 
l.tinK  1  )evelopment  and  Inter- 
nal Kxercise,  Includes  Special 
Kreatliing  Exercises;  Kndors- 
cdbv  Physicians  Acccptedby 
the  N.ition.il  Medical  Library. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  10c— 
coin  or  stamps 

P.    Von  Boeckmann,    R.    S. 

13S3  Termioal  Bldf. 
103  P.rk  At*..        New  York  Citr 


Are  You  Going  to  Build  ? 

Send    25c   silver  (and    10c  postage)  for    our    big 
$1  book  ol  plans,    "Low   Co»t   Modern  Homes," 

ith    houses     from 
.000  to  $3,000. 


•PAUTIAL 
MODERN      HOMES" 

(rom     $3,000     lo 

$10,000.     price     23c 

and   12c  postage. 

"  COTTACES  AND 

BUNGALOWS" 

tr.-m  $}00to  $9,000. 
piicc  l^c  and  5  c 
poitagr. 

SON,  Architect* 
1242    Murray    BIdg..    Grand    Rapid*.    Mich. 
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This  World  is  like  a  Big  Round  Cheese,  and 
It  is  Populated  with  all  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Humanity.  Some  of  us  are  Helpful,  some 
Harmful,  but  Many  of  Us  are  Merely  like  Mud 
on  a  Wagon  Wheel — we  neither  Help  the 
Wheel  go  Round,  nor  add  very  Much  to  the 
Appearance  of  Things.  A  Few  of  us  Think 
We  are  the  "Whole  Cheese,"  but  We're  Not, 
and  Few  besides  Ourselves  have  Inflated  Ideas 
regarding  our  Importance.  The  Trouble  with 
Most  of  Us,  however,  is  our  inability  to  take 
Life  Seriously,  and  a  Tendency  to  Underestimate 
Our  Own  Intrinsic  Worth.  More  Men  have 
Lost  Out  through  "  Cold 
Feet,"  than  by  Reason  of 
"Swelled  Head." 

You  haven't  any  Real 
Reason  for  being  Poor, 
and  You  Knoav  It.  If  you 
would  make  a  Real  Stand 
against  Poverty,  and  Put 
up  Half  the  Battle  You 
are  Capable  of.  Nothing 
in  the  World  could  Pre- 
vent Your  final  Success. 
To  Win,  however.  Under 
Present  Conditions,  re- 
quires not  only  Tireless 
Industry,  but  the  Devel- 
opment of  a  Trait  mosi 
of  us  know  verv  Li'tle 
about— FRUGALITY. 
Sa'ving  is  the  Antidote 
for  S/az'ing.  Every  Little 
Bit  Added  To  What 
You've  Got  Will  Some 
Day  Buy  \'ou  a  House  and 
Lot.  Don't  be  a  Jelly-fish. 
Cut  loose  from  Gay  Com- 
panions— Cut  out  a  Few 
Habits,  Cut  down  Expen- 
ses, and  You'll  Cut  a 
better  Figure  with  Your 
Friends    and     Family. 

The  Systematic  Saver  Accumulates  slowly,  un- 
less his  Savings  are  Put  to  Work  where  They  can 
Earn  SomethingWorth  While.  Fifteen  Hundred 
Dollars  put  into  the  Savings  Bank  will,  in  One 
Year,  at  3  per  cent,  earn  You  less  than  Fifty  Dol- 
lars. Half  of  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  invested  in 
One  of  our  Ten-Acre  Danhury  Colony  Farms,  in 
convenient  Monthly  Payments  (Protected  by 
Sicknessand  Insurance  Clauses)  will  Earn  Freedom 
from  Care,  and  that  Comfort  which  comes  from 
the  Ability  to  Sit  under  One's  "  Own  Vine  and 
Fig  Tree,"  with  a  certain  Income  Insured. 

T/ie  Best  Incenti've  to  Persistent  and  Systematic 
Sailing  is  the  Desire  to  Get  a  Home.  The  Best 
Place  I  know  of  to  (let  a  Home  is  in  the  Rain 
Belt  of  Gulf  Coast, Texas,  where  You  can  Grow 
Three  big  Money-Making  Crops  a  Year,   and 


Two  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Products 


where  Irrigation  and  Fertilization  do  not  Eat  up 
the  Profits  Your  Hands  Create. 

M.  L.  Mebene,  who  owns  a  farm  just  across 
Chocolate  Bayou  from  our  land,  received  the 
past  season  $2300  for  his  six -acre  strawberry 
crop,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Chocolate  Bayou  Station. 

Do  You  Know  that  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  Net  Profit 
of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre  in  Gulf  Coast  Texas  ? 
Do  You  Know  men  have  realized  more  than 
$1,000  an  acre  Growing  Oranges  in  our  Country  ? 
If  You  Do  Not  Know  these  things,  you  should 
read  up  on  the  subject,  and  you  must  not  fail  to 
get  Our  Free  Book,  which  contains  nearly  100 
photographs  of  growing  crops,  etc. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  little  town  of 
about  1,200  People  situated  near  our  lands,  where 
they  ship  on  an  average  of  $400,000  worth  of 
Fruit,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Eggs,  etc. ,a  year.? 
During  1910  this  Community  shipped  nearly 
$100,000  worth  of  Strawberries  alone. 

I  believe  You  could  save  25  cents  a  day  if 
you  Tried.  I  Know  You  would  TRY  if  You 
Could  realize  one-half  the  Opportunities  offered 
by  this  Wonderfully  Fer- 
tile Soil  of  our  Danbury 
Colony.  Remember:  Our 
Early  Vegetables  get  to 
Northern  Markets  in  Mid- 
Winter  and  Early  Spring, 
when  they  command  top 
prices. 

We  are  situated  within 
convenient  shipping  dis- 
tance of  Three  Good  Rail- 
roads, and  in  addition  to 
this  have  tlie  inestimable 
Advantages  of  Water 
Transportation  through 
the  Splendid  Harbors  of 
Galveston  and  Velasco,  so 
that  our  Freight  Rates  are 
Cut  Practically  in  Half. 
The  Climate  is  Extremely 
Healthful  and  Superior  to 
that  of  California  or  Flor- 
ida— Winter  or  Summer — 
owing  to  the  Constant 
Gulf  Breeze. 

Our  Contract  Embodies 
Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance, and  should  You  Die, 
or  become  totally  disabled. 
Your  Family,  or  anyone 
else  You  name,  will  get 
the  Farm  without  the  Payment  of  another 
Penny.  If  You  should  be  Dissatisfied,  we  will 
Absolutely  Refund  your  Money,  as  per  the 
Terms  of  Our  Guarantee. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book.  Fill  Out  the 
Blank  Space  below  with  your  Name  and  Ad- 
dress, plainly  written,  and  mail  it  to  the  Texas- 
Gulf  Realty  Company,  1318  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Illinois.      Read  It  Carefully,  then    use 

your  Own  Good  Judgment. 

*         *         * 
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RANGER "  RICYCLES 


Have  imftoried  roiler  chains,  sprockris  and 

■■  ^ptdali:  Nru  Departurt  CoasUr-Brakes  and 

Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 

Ktquipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 

\scssed  bynootherwlieels.  Guaranteedsyrs. 

,     TORY  PRICES::;;  leVsXn" 

I  others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  rellalle 
I  models  from  tl^  up.  A  few  good  second- 
Hhand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIAL^r.? 

\vrf>^^\, freight frepaid,^ay^\\Kit  in  U.  S., 
(  -.utlhout  a  cent  in  adiianre.  DO  .NOT  BIT  a 
'l/icycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyoneMany 
1  price  until  you  get  Our  blgnew  catalog  and 
^/"'ial  prices  And  a  marvelous  new  oj^er, 
A  r'-'ital  l.rings  everything.  tVriie  it  now. 
TippC  <'oa8terBrakpRearVVheel8.1amps, 
I  intW  parts,  and  sundries  ha/f  utual  prices. 
Rldpr  A«r«"nt8  everywhere  are  cining  money  selling  our  bl 
cy^lc*.,  tires  and  sunrlrles.      "Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Dept.  w.  172  CHICAGO 


Hotter  one  kss  handsome  chair  if  something 
needs  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  your  copy 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


Writo  to-day  for  flip.  Illnstrat-pd  Free  Hook  slinwin^  all  btylos, 
sizoa  and  prices  of  i)faiitiful,  ^r.tuiiiu'  I'ledmont  Nuuthern  lied 
Odar  Chests,  particulars  of  Free  Trial  Offer  and  all  information. 
Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests  arc  moth,  mice,  dust  and  danipproof. 
Beautiful,  ornamental,  economical.  Needed  in  r-very  hrpiiie.  Sold 
direct  from  factnr\  at  facforv  prices,  freight  prep^d.  fJuarant^ed 
PIKDMO.\T  KKD  C'KOAIl  C'HKNT  CO.,  Vppf.  «(9, 
Nlatrnvillc,  X.  C. 


the  ease  in  1911.  One  company  reported 
an  increase  of  more  than  400  per  cent,  over 
last  year.  Several  others  declared  a  growth 
of  business  amounting  to  over  200  per  cent., 
and  a  large  number  were  jubilant  over  a 
100-per-cent.  increase.  There  were  very 
few  who  had  not  a  substantial  growth  to 
boast  of  and  most  of  the  makers  had  at 
least  a  30-per-cent.  increase  in  business. 
One  of  the  established,  conservative  com- 
panies stated  that  sales  by  its  branches 
during  January  and  February,  1912,  were 
144  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  made  last 
year  in  the  same  time. 

"In  response  to  a  question  as  to  what 
conditions  throughout  the  tiountry  had  an 
influence  in  pushing  the  manufacturer  in 
his  production  or  in  holding  him  back,  the 
general  answer  has  been — the  increase  or 
decrease  of  demand  for  ears  due  to  good 
or  poor  crops,  the  condition  of  business  in 
general,  or  the  appeal  made  to  the  pub- 
lic by  particular  features  in  the  cars  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  makers  attribute  the 
improvement  in  business  to  the  more  favor- 
able attitude  of  the  bankers  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry." 

OF   MOTOR-TRUCKS   IN   GENERAL 

A  special  article  summarizing  what  the 
use  of  the  motor-truck  has  thus  far  dem- 
onstrated was  contributed  by  Roland  W. 
Hutchinson,  Jr.,  to  a  recent  number  of 
The  World's  Work.  The  claims  for  the 
truck  as  against  those  for  the  horse  are 
purely  economic;  otherwise  it  would  have 
no  reason  for  existence.  These  claims  are 
that  it  gives  better  service,  does  work 
cheaper,  and  is  more  efficient.  In  detail 
Mr.  Hutchinson  .says: 

"One  of  its  chief  advantages  over  the 
horse  and  wagon  is  in  the  greater  territory 
which  it  can  cover.  A  single  horse  with 
a  one-ton  wagon,  for  instance,  has  a  very 
restricted  radius  of  action,  averaging 
twenty-two  miles  a  day — and  to  attain 
this,  one-half  the  distance  is  generally 
covered  without  load.  In  other  words,  it 
has  a  productive  mileage  of  eleven  miles 
for  a  day's  service.  The  two-horse,  three- 
ton  wagon  will  average  twenty  miles  a  day, 
or  a  productive  service  of  ten  loaded  miles. 
The  three-horse,  five-ton  wagon,  which  is 
the  largest  practical  unit  for  city  service, 
is  limited  to  a  working  radius  of  eighteen 
miles  a  day,  or  nine  miles  with  load. 

"While  the  ordinary  horse  and  wagon  is 
going  four  miles  in  an  hour,  the  one-ton 
truck  will  cover  eighteen  miles.  It  can 
make  a  delivery  ten  miles  from  the  store 
very  nearly  two  hours  quicker  than  the 
wagon.  Where  time  is  money  in  delivery, 
such  a  saving  is  most  important.  Even 
a  five-ton  truck,  which  is  the  largest  size 
needed  in  most  businesses,  can  go  ten 
miles  in  an  hour,  or  about  three  times  as 
fast  as  a  three-horse  wagon's  speed.  Be- 
sides its  greater  speed  the  motor-truck  has 
the  added  advantage  of  being  able  to  work 
all  day  and  every  day  in  rush  periods  with- 
out rest 

"With  the  coming  of  deep  snows  and 
glassy  pavements  the  limitations  of  the 
horse  are  forcibly  imprest  on  the  minds  of 
every  urban  dweller.  The  efforts  of  horses 
to  stay  on  their  feet  in  drayage  service  in 
our  Northern  cities,  much  less  to  pull  hea^^ 
loads,  is  so  exhausting  and  so  laming  that 
their  efficiency  is  badly  impaired  and  the 
reliability  of  delivery  of  merchandise  by 
animal  power  is  reduced.  The  power- 
vehicle,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  to 
attach  chains  or  some  other  form  of  anti- 
skidding  appliance  to  the  tires  and  go  on 
as  well  as  ever. 

"But  to  an  even  greater  degree  does  the 
boiling  heat  of  summer  demonstrate  the 
superior  efficiency  of  power  business  ve- 
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hides  over  horses  in  the  actual  service 
performed.  When  the  heat  brings  down 
the  normal  efficiency  of  draft  horses,  caus- 
ing sickness  and  heavy  mortality — delays 
in  delivery  and  the  spoiling  of  perishable 
products  cost  the  public  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

"The  extraordinarily  warm  weather  of 
the  early  part  of  July,  1911,  was  a  striking 
object-lesson  to  the  owners  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  In  New  York  City,  which  has 
the  largest  number  of  horse-teams  (as  well 
as  power-trucks)  in  service,  there  are  nor- 
mally 140,000  horses  hauling  loads.  In  ten 
days,  commencing  with  the  excessive  heat 
period  of  July  3  last,  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  reported 
that  1,200  of  these  horses  dropt  dead  in 
harness,  or  a  ratio  of  nearly  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. In  addition  to  this  heavy  mortality, 
which  is  nearly  double  the  ordinary  death- 
rate,  thousands  of  animals  were  wind- 
broken  or  ruined  for  hard  service. 

"In  municipal  service  the  motor-wagon 
and  -truck  are  replacing  horses  for  ambu- 
lance, patrol,  street-cleaning,  garbage-re- 
moval, and  fire-engine  service.  A  single 
month's  reports  (August,  1911)  disclose 
expenditures,  contracts,  or  appropriations 
aggregating  a  total  of  nearly  $425,000  for 
self-propelled  apparatus  in  seventy  cities 
and  towns,  scattered  through  24  States. 

"Mr.  Charles  E.  Stone,  a  prominent 
truck  expert,  has  presented  some  interest- 
ing figures  which  show  the  great  economy 
in  space  on  our  streets  which  would  result 
from  the  substitution  of  trucks  for  horses. 
A  horse  deUvery-wagon  has  an  over-all 
length  of  about  eighteen  feet  and  occupies 
ninety  square  feet  of  area.  To  stable  the 
horse  and  wagon  requires  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  square  feet  of  area. 
The  motor  of  like  carrying-capacity  wiU 
average  an  over-aU  length  of  about  ten 
feet,  or  sixty  square  feet  of  area,  whether 
on  the  street  or  in  the  stable,  a  saving 
of  practically  one-third  on  the  street,  and 
nearly  60  per  cent,  in  the  stable,  where 
the  high  rental  value  has  to  be  considered. 
The  comparison  with  larger  drays  is  even 
more  striking. 

' '  While  thiese  figures  show  a  very  decided 
saving  for  the  motor  as  against  the  horse, 
conservative  estimates  prove  that  it  is 
doing  two  and  a  half  times  the  work  of  the 
horse,  making  a  saving  of  street  space  of 
no  less  than  73  per  cent.;  so  the  same 
amount?*of  work  could  be  done  with  only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  street  conges- 
tion, or  four  times  the  present  volume  of 
traffic  could  be  accommodated  before  re- 
lief measures  would  be  needed. 

"The  tables  below  made  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Bingham,  a  prominent  motor- truck  expert, 
were  compiled  from  the  experiences  of  a 
large  number  of  business  firms  extending 
over  a  five-year  period: 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  HORSE 
AND  MOTOR 

Horse-drawn  Wagon 
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My  Free  Book  Tells  How 


Send  For  It! 

/^NE  hundred  and  twenty-five 
^^  tested  recipes  to  help  you  cut 
down  expenses.  Gives  you  the 
secrets  of  making  inexpensive  cuts  of  meat  and 
fowl  just  as  delicious  and  nourishing  as  the  most 
costly.  No  other  Recipe  Book  has  ever  helped 
the  housewife  do  this.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
money-savings  you  will  discover  by  looking  into  the 
merits  of  my  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker — the  fastest,  best, 
most  saving  cooker  possible  to  buy. 

Right  Now    I    Am  Making   a 
Special  Factory  Price  on 


Complete  Outfit 

Genuine  Aluminum 

Cooking  Utensils  with  Every  Rapid 

Everything  to  roast,  bake,  steam,  stew,  boil 
and  fry — all  inside  the  cooker.  No  re-heating 
necessary.  Rapid  radiators  are  the  most 
scientific  made  and  last  forever.  No  pads  or 
cloth  lining.  Easiest  to  clean.  Beautifully 
finished  dust-proof  top.  Metal  lining,  no 
odors  or  heat  get  [out.  Kitchens  keep  sweet 
and  cool.  Visit,  sew,  shop,  mind  baby— your 
dinner  will  cook  without  attention  in  a  Rapid. 
Nothing  burns,  nothing  spoils,  all  the  flavors 
and  juices  kept  in  and  everything  done  just 
right.  100,000  women  now  own  a  Rapid — 
sold  on  my  binding  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
Send  for  the  Free  Book  and  Special  Factory 
Price. 


10,000 


Fireless  Cookers 


This  is  a  great  big  saving  right  at  the  start.  You  not 
only  get  your  cooker  straight  from  the  factory  just  as 
cheap  as  the  dealer  himself  could  buy  it,  but  I  am  making 
a  special  price  offer  on  top  of  my  low  factory  price  to  get 
10,000  cookers  placed  in  new  neighborhoods  at  once,  for 
every  cooker  always  brings  me  four  or  five  orders  from 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  people  who  buy  because  they 
find  out  that  my  Rapid  does  truly 

Save    75   Cents   on  Every  Dollar  of 
Fuel  and  Half  Your  Work 

and  cooks  all  your  food  75%  better  than  in  the  old  way.  There's 
only  one  way  to  know  what  my  Rapid  will  save  you  in  work  and 
worry  and  fuel  and  food.  That's  to  try  it  in  your  own  kitchen  and 
you  can  do  that  at  my  risk — ■^o  days — money  back  if  you  don't  want 
to  keep  the  cooker.  But  write  today  for  my  Special  Factory  Price 
ai  d  Free  Recipe  Book. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

Dept.  350  DETROIT,  MICH. 


\  -----^ 


30  Days 
rreeTrial 


D^J!J'r''"'SL0O  ^i;^  On^Approval .F^ci^ht  Paid 


PER     SECTION 


$1.75, 

IT  FITS 
ANY  SPACE 


/T GROWS     W/TH  YOUR   LIBRARY 


Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  User* 

MAl'K  iiiiiirr  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  fftctory.  and  tht»  on- 
tiri'  iiroiiuctinn  solil  (iiri'ci  to  the  home  ami  oltiee.  That  i»  tho 
rojiKon  we  oiin  t)ffi*r  them  at  such  reasonable  pneeti,  Our  S*'etitiiial 
Kookeiises  are  the  product  of  years  of  un<liviile<l  attention  ;o  this 
one  line  of  nianufiieture.  Book  Heetions  have  non-himlinf).  rlit- 
appraritiff  ularia  doorK.  and  are  hik'hlv  finished  in  SOLID 
(lOI.DI'IN  OAK.  Other  styles  and  tinishes  at  eorresi'ondintflj  K>w 
piii  MS.     Write  for  New  CatftloRUe  No    23 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO..Uttle  F«IU,  N.  Y. 

Manufaeturfrs  nf  !>ecfit>nal  /tuoVruara  timl  /•'linii;  Cabinfts. 
Br&nch  Office  :    FUtlroo  BId£  .  New  York  City 
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A  TOBACCO 
EDITORIAL 

Famous    Edgeworth  Tobacco  Now  Also 

Supplied  Ready-Rubbed  for  the 

Pipe — Interesting  Facts  Told 

Without  Pictures 

THOUSANDS  upon  thousands  of  loyal 
smokers  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  To- 
bacco— men  who  have  come  to  swear  by  this 
good  pipe-smoke — will  be  interested  in  this 
announcement  that  "Edgeworth"  is  now 
also  offered  Ready-Rubbed — all  ready  for 
the  pipe  for  those  who  prefer  it.  If  YOU 
never  have  tried  "Edgeworth,"  do  so  now 
in  its  new  form. 

Doulitless  you  have  rubbed  a  slice  of  to- 
bacco in  your  hands.  You  have  pinched  it 
tightly  in  your  fingers  —  then  released  it. 
'^'ou  have  seen  it  "crawl  "  over  the  palm  of 
your  hand — and  you  knew  it  was  then  just 
right  to  put  in  your  pipe. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  comes  to  you 
leady  to  "crawl  "  in  your  hand.  It  is  all 
piei>ared  for  your  pipe  when  you  take  it  from 
the  box.  And  the  real  satisfaction  it  gives 
proves  unmistakable  quality. 

"Edgeworth"  is  made  from  the  finest 
Burlev-leaf  the  ground  can  yield. 

V^  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADrjI 

REAW-RUBBED 

Smoking   Tobacco,    lOc 

A  pipeful  of  "  Edgeworth  ' '  is  the  kind  of 
smoke  one  dreams  of.  Every  puff  is  delight 
raised  to  the  «th  power.  There's  never  a 
bite  for  the  tongue,  while  the  after  effect  is 
a  pleasant  and  joyful  memory. 

You  who  swear  by  "Edgeworth" — tell 
your  friends  to  try  it — Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed.  And  you  who  know  it  not — it's 
time  to  get  acquainted.  For  the  man  who 
knoivs  X.\n^  tobacco  always  lives  in  agreeable 
anticipation  of  his  next  smoke. 

We're  so  sure  of  Edgeworth  that  we  gitaraiifee 
it — and  will  refund  the  purchase  price  if  you're  dis- 
satisfied. Readv-Rubhki)  in  loc  tins, everywhere. 
Plug  Slice,  ijc,  25c,  50c  and  Si.oo.  Mailed  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  has  none. 

"The  Pipe's  Own  Story," 
No.   1  —  Free 

Just  published  a  most  fascinating  story,  told 
by  a  Pipe  itself — the  first  of  a  series  of  "Pipe 
Tales."  It's  a  booklet  every  smoker  will  enjoy. 
You  Mrill  want  the  wrhole  series.  Write  us  today 
for  "The  Pipe's  Own  Story,"  No.  1,  and  we'll 
mail  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

(Established  1877) 

.Also  manufacturers  of  Qboid  (Granulated  Plug 

.Smoking  Tobacco 

No.  5  South  21st  Street  Richmond,  Va. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


How  to  Accumulate  $1,000.00 

|f    Not  a  difficult  thing  to  do.    Buy  one  of  our    ^ 

E^sy  Payment,  Piofjt-Bharing  5',c  Coupon 

Trust  Bonds,  payinj?  interest  semi-annually, 

and  issued    in    denominations  of  $500,   up. 

Write  now  for  our  Free  Booklet  De  Luxe 

It  dt-scribes  our  new  method  of  saving. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  CO.,  Atlanta,  6a. 

Bood  DepartmcDl  Established  1899. 
CAPITAL   $500,000,00. 


CAPTAIN  SCOTT'S  HARD   SLEDDING 

THE  possibility  that  Captain  Scott  has 
reached  the  South  Pole  gives  inter- 
est to  the  story  of  hardship  and  adventure 
that  he  sent  back  by  the  men  who  left  him 
within  150  miles  of  his  goal.  He  then  had 
provisions  for  a  month,  and  his  friends 
feel  sure  that  sometime  in  January  he 
reached  the  point  where  every  direction  is 
north.  From  this  account  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  no  such  easy  time  as  Amund- 
sen, whose  party  returned  from  the  Pole 
actuallj-  heavier  than  when  they  left 
camp.  Scott  and  his  men  had  many 
thrilling  experiences,  some  of  which  nearly 
cost  them  their  lives.  The  New  York 
Times  prints  a  copyrighted  letter,  quoted 
here  by  permission,  in  which  the  explorer 
describes  some  of  the  party's  narrow 
escapes.  In  March  of  last  year  an  up- 
heaval of  the  sea  shattered  a  large  area  of 
ice,  nearly  defeating  the  expedition.  Says 
Captain  Scott: 

While  cutting  a  corner  of  White  Island 
in  a  bad  light  the  whole  of  one  dog-team 
fell  into  a  crevasse.  Meares,  myself,  and 
the  sledge  v/ere  miraculously  held  up  on 
part  of  a  bridge  across  the  crevasse,  along 
which  we  had  been  traveling,  and  most  of 
the  dogs  hung  by  their  harnes.^.  With 
great  difficulty  and  after  three  hours'  work 
we  extricated  the  animals.  One,  which 
was  badly  injured  by  falling  sixty  feet, 
afterward  died 

Wilson  and  Meares,  driving  dog-teams, 
reached  Hut  Point  in  safety.  Oates,  Grain, 
and  I  remained  to  try  and  sa^■e  one  pon.v 
which  had  been  badly  hurt  by  the  blizzard, 
while  Bowers,  Cherry,  Gerrard,  and  Oean, 
with  the  four  best  ponies,  set  out  to  follow 
the  dogs.  Nearing  Hut  Point  they  found 
badly  working  racks  in  the  sea  ice  and 
hastily  turned  and  marched  four  miles 
south. 

There,  at  2  a.m.  on  March  1,  the  tired 
condition  of  the  ponies  obliged  the  party 
to  camp.  At  4.30  Bowers,  awakenc^l  by  a 
noise,  found  the  ice  broken  all  around  the 
camp  and  moving  with  the  heavy  swell. 
One  pony  had  disappeared  from  the  picket- 
ing line  and  was  not  seen  again.  Hastily 
])acking  their  sledges,  the  party  decided  to 
try  and  work  southwest  over  the  ])a(!k  ice. 
With  infinite  difficulty  the  sledges  were 
dragged,  the  ponies  jumping  from  floe  to 
floe  toward  the  barrier.  About  noon  the 
party  neared  the  barrier,  but  found  its  ice 
wall  unclimbable  and  the  swell  churning 
and  breaking  heavy  floes  against  it.  In 
this  dilemma  Crean  was  allowed  to  at- 
tempt to  obtain  help.  He  traveled  east 
over  the  moving  pack  to  find  a  break  in 
the  ice  wall,  and  eventually  hoisted  him- 
self to  the  barrier  surface  by  wedging  his 
skee  stick  in  a  crack. 

The  search  for  the  missing  men  and 
finally  the  rescue  by  Scott  and  some  of  his 
other  companions  are  thus  vividly  de- 
scribed : 

Ignorant  of  these  events,  after  failing  to 
save  our  sick  pony,  my  own  party  had 
reached  the  barrier,  where  the  ice,  break- 
ing under  foot,  forced  us  to  retreat  hur- 
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Buy  Lots  in  Young  Cities 
With  a  Birthright 

Your  father  could  have  made  thou- 
sands a  generation  ago  by  investing 
a  few  dollars  in  building  lots  in  such 
cities  as  Denver,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City  or  Oklahoma  City. 

You  have  an  equal  opportunity.  The 
Northwest  must  liave  cities;  its  vast 
agricultural  wealtli  insures  the  money 
investment  necessary  to  build  them. 

We  know  the  Northwest  —  we  have 
studied  it  for  years  we  are  experts  in 
judging  Northwestern  land  values. 

Guided  by  experience  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  great  railroad  builders  we 
have  selected  seventeen  young  cities, 
small  today,  but  so  favorably  located 
that  they  must  become  igreat  in  a  few 
years. 

We  offer  at  attractive  prices,  five  lots, 
one  in  each  of  five  of  these  "  preferred 
risk  ''  young  cities.  Easy  payments — no 
risk — we  pay  all  taxes. 

Write  now  and  let  us  |)rove  that  this 
is  one  of  the  safest,  sanest,  most  profit- 
able investments  open  to  the  man  of 
moderate  means. 

High  grade  men  are  making  com- 
fortable incomes  as  our  repre- 
sentatives in  their  districts. 
We  may  have  an  opening  for  yoo. 

NORTHWEST   TOWNSITE   COMPANY 
310  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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Amid  Towering  Mountains 

and  crystal  lakes,  nestles  the  metropolis  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks ;  a  paradise  for  hunter  and  angler.  The  invigo 
rating  climate  has  made  it  a  Mecca  of  health.  A 
residential  resort  proven  safe  for  pleasure,  or  for  fam- 
ilies whose  invalid  has  weak  lungs.  Medical  specialists. 
Schools,  electriclig'hts,  automobiles,  motor  boats.  ICE 
PALACE  1913.  Booklet.  PUBUCITY  BUREAU, 
Box   385BH,   Saranac   Lake,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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THE  ORiCiNAL  NONiLEAKABLr 


lISQZiiZdEiaijJ 


The  Pen  Point  is  Always  Moist. 

For  that  reason  yon  can  depend  on 
Moore's  to  write  the  instant  you  want 
it  to  without  coaxing.  If  you  have 
had  experience  with  a  leaky  fountain 
pen,  you  are  just  the  one  who  will 
best  appreciate  Moore's  because  the 
construction  of  this  pen  makes  leak- 
ing impossible,  regardless  of  the 
position  in  which  it  is  carried. 

Moore's  is  by  far  the  easiest  pen  to  fill  — 
Bimply  remove  the  cap, — drop  in  the  ink.  It 
writes  freely  and  evenly  day  in  and  day  out. 

It  is  the  most  satisfactory  pen  made. 

Even  Moort'i  Non-Leakable  carries  the 
mosi  unconditional  guarantee. 

CHOOSE  MOORE'S  FOR  ITS  QUALITY 
^o/~  Sn/e  ff_y  Dea/ers  Everyw/iere. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO. 

ffdams,  Cus/i/'rijf  d,  Foster,  Jelling  ff^enU 
160  DEVONSHIRE   ST..    BOSTON,  MASS. 
CANADIAN  AGENTS.  VV.J.OAOE&CO..T0R0NT0.CAN 
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riedly,  -with  the  gravest  anxiety  for  our 
companions.  My  fears  were  confirmed 
when  Wilson,  who  had  traveled  out  over- 
land, reported  having  seen  with  glasses 
ponies  adrift  on  sea  ice.  An  hour  later 
Crean  was  seen  approaching,  and,  learn- 
ing his  news,  Oates,  Crean,  and  I  set  off 
immediately  to  the  west.  Working  around 
the  bay,  we  approached  the  barrier  edge, 
and  at  6  p.m.  by  good  fortune  discovered 
the  missing  party  on  a  pack  which  had 
been  drifting  slowly  northwest  and  had 
temporarily  stopt,  o^ving  to  the  swell 
subsiding. 

With  Alpine  ropes  the  men  were  rescued 
with  difficulty.  Working  on  through  the 
night,  we  succeeded  in  salving  the  sledges 
and  their  loads,  but  could  do  nothing  for 
the  ponies,  which  were  only  thirty  yards 
away.  At  4  a.m.  the  pack  began  to  move 
again.  We  left  the  ponies  with  full  nose- 
bags and  rested  till  8  a.m.,  when  the  pack 
was  again  stationary. 

We  marched  north,  found  the  ponies, 
and  made  desperate  efforts  to  save  them. 
Bowers  and  Oates  risked  a  long  detour 
over  the  pack  and  led  the  animals  over 
many  jumps,  while  the  remainder  of  us 
dug  a  trench  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bar- 
rier. The  edges  of  the  floes  were  high 
above  water  and  very  uneven.  Killer 
whales  hung  about  within  a  few  yards. 
The  ponies  failing  at  the  jump  were  irre- 
trievably lost.  One  pony  only  won 
through.  The  pack  was  moving  again  as 
we  left  it  and  drifted  clear  to  the  north. 

On  March  4  we  ascended  hills  east  of 
Castle  Rock,  and  on  the  5th  the  party, 
with  the  two  remaining  ponies  and  the 
dog-teams,  was  safely  housed  at  Hut 
Point.  By  this  incident  we  lost  three  of 
our  strongest  ponies.  This  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  expedition,  but  not  enough  to 
wreck  its  plans  if  the  remaining  animals 
could  be  preserved.  The  heavy  swell 
which  caused  this  disaster  broke  more  than 
ten  miles  of  fast  sea  ice,  large  fragments 
of  the  barrier,  and  two  miles  of  glacier 
tongue,  a  feature  which  had  remained 
otherwise  unchanged  since  discovery  in 
1902. 

The  months  that  are  summer  to  us  be- 
ing winter  in  the  South  Polar  region,  the 
expedition  was  compelled  to  stay  in  camp 
until  November  2,  when  they  left  Hut 
Point  and  started  for  the  Pole.  They  had 
to  leave  their  motor-sledges  and  most  of 
their  ponies  behind,  and  traveling  was 
slow,  for  they  encountered  severe  snow- 
storms a  good  deal  of  the  time.  Of  the 
last  days  of  the  journey,  Captain  Scott 
says: 

December  21,  latitude  85  degrees  7 
minutes  south,  longitude  163  degrees  4 
minutes  east;  height,  about  6,800  feet; 
four  miles  south,  thirty  west  of  Mount 
Darwin.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  storm 
reported  in  my  last  dispatch  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  glacier  were  filled  with  ter- 
ribly soft  snow.  Men  on  foot  sank  to  the 
knee  at  each  step.  It  would  have  betm 
quite  impossible  to  advance  had  we  not 
pulled  on  skces.  As  it  was,  the  runner  sur- 
face of  sledges  proved  inadequate.  They 
frequently  sank  to  the  cross-bars,  requir- 
ing to  be  extricated  with  standing  j)ulls. 
For  four  days  we  struggled  in  this  morass, 
scarcely  advancing  five  miles  a  day,  altho 
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-working  ten  to  eleven  hours.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  pitch  camp  and  sledges  on  such  a 
surface.  On  the  fifth  day  the  surface  grew 
a  little  harder,  and  we  were  able  to  push 
on,  still  pulling  on  skees.  We  did  not  get 
abreast  of  Cloudbreaker  Mountain  until 
the  17th,  so  that  the  snow  cost  us  a  week's 
advance. 

Since  the  16th  we  have  been  able  to 
make  very  good  marches,  working  up  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-three  statute  miles  per 
day.  By  program  I  arranged  to  push  on 
from  the  85th  parallel  with  eigtit  men  and 
12  units  of  provisions,  but  1  hoped  to  re- 
serve a  margin  over  this.  As  we  stand  we 
are  only  half  a  day's  food  short  on  program 
and  should  have  a  good  chance  of  getting 
through.  The  weather  continues  tmsatis- 
factory.  We  had  to  march  without  sight 
of  land  on  occasions.  We  are  getting  inter- 
mittent fog  in  this  most  crevassed  part  of 
the  glacier.  Everybody  is  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits. 

It  has  been  most  difficult  to  select  the 
returning  party  of  four  which  carries  this 
note.  Our  position  constitutes  our  upper 
glacier  depot.  Complete  depots  have  been 
established  on  the  homeward  route.  The 
track  of  the  barrier  is  well  marked  with 
snow  cairns.  The  members  going  forward 
are  Scott,  Lieutenant  Evans,  Wilson, 
Bowers,  Oates,  Lassley,  Petty  Officer 
Evans,  and  Crean. 

January  3,  1912,  latitude  87.82,  height 
9,800  feet.  After  leaving  the  upper  glacier 
depot,  south  of  Mount  Darwin,  I  steered 
southwest  two  days.  This  did  not  keep 
us  clear  of  pressure  ridges  and  crevasses, 
which  occurred  frequently  at  first  and 
gave  us  trouble,  but  we  rose  rapidly  in  al- 
titude. Probably  the  difficult  places  were 
more  snow-covered  than  farther  eastward. 
The  advantage  of  this  course  was  mainly 
felt  on  the  third  and  fourth  days,  when, 
owing  to  our  altitude,  we  got  a  splendid 
view  of  the  distribution  of  land  masses 
fringing  the  ice-sheet  and  the  arrangement 
of  ice-falls.  Since  leaving  the  depot  our 
marches  have  averaged  more  than  fifteen 
statute  miles  a  day. 

On  Christmas  day  we  were  close  up  to 
the  86th  parallel,  and  the  prospect  of 
Christmas  fare  gave  us  an  excellent  march, 
seventeen  miles,  but  the  effect  was  not  so 
happy  the  following  day.  The  surface 
grew  more  difficult  as  we  approached  the 
87th  parallel.  On  New  Year's  eve,  in  lati- 
tude 86  degrees  56  minutes,  we  depoted 
there  a  unit  of  provisions  and  rebuilt  our 
sledges  with  new  short  runners,  which  re- 
markable piece  of  work  was  performed  by 
the  seamen  of  the  party  under  adverse 
conditions. 

Altho  it  cost  us  nearly  a  day's  march, 
the  change  amply  repaid  us.  We  have 
been  able  to  keep  up  our  average,  and  we 
are  now  within  150  miles  of  the  Pole. 

I  am  going  forward  with  a  party  of  five 
men,  sending  three  back  under  Lieutenant 
Evans  with  this  note.  The  names  and 
descriptions  of  the  advance  party  are: 
Captain  Scott,  R.N.;  Dr.  Wilson,  chief  of 
the  scientific  staff;  Captain  Oates,  Innes- 
killing  Dragoons,  in  charges  of  the  ponies 
and  mules;  Lieutenant  Bowers,  Royal  In- 
dian marine,  commis.sariat  officer;  Petty 
Officer  Evans,  R.N.,  in  charge  of  sledges 
and  equipment. 

The  advance  party  goes  forward  with  a 
month's  provisions,  and  the  prospects  of 
success  seem  good,  providing  the  weather 
holds  and  no  unfortunate  obstacles  arise. 
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It  has  been  very  difficult  to  choose  the  ad- 
vance party,  as  every  one  was  fit  and  able 
to  go  forward.  Those  that  have  to  return 
are  naturally  much  disappointed.  Every 
one  has  worked  his  hardest.  The  weather 
on  the  plateau  has  been  good,  on  the 
whole.  The  sun  has  never  deserted  us,  but 
the  temperatures  are  low,  now  about 
minus  20  degrees,  and  the  wind  pretty 
constant.  However,  we  are  excellently 
equipped  for  such  conditions,  and  the  wind 
undoubtedly  improves  the  surface.  So  far 
all  arrangements  have  worked  out  most 
satisfactorily.  It  is  more  than  probable 
ttat  no  further  news  will  be  received  from 
us  this  year,  as  our  return  must  necessarily 
be  late. 

According  to  press  dispatches,  Lieu- 
tenant Pennell  exprest  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  Captain  Scott  and  his 
party  in  their  effort  to  reach  the  South 
Pole.  The  Terra  Nova  is  scheduled  to  re- 
turn south  in  November  next. 


PLAYING    FROM    THE    BENCH 

THE  spectator  watching  a  baseball 
game  from  the  grand  stand  sees  how 
most  of  the  plays  are  executed,  and  in 
cases  of  put-outs  and  base-stealings  he 
may  understand  the  whys  and  wherefores, 
but  he  is  ignorant  of  how  the  subtle  moves 
are  conceived  and  directed.  The  "  fan  " 
knows  that  the  manager,  either  on  the 
diamond  or  sitting  on  the  hooded  bench, 
is  pulling  the  wires  with  the  strategy 
and  precision  of  a  skilled  chess-player 
moving  his  characters  on  a  checkered 
board,  but  the  onlooker  never  knows  how 
the  signals  are  flashed  to  the  men  in  the 
game.  Oftentimes  games  are  won  through 
brilliant  generalship  and  even  the  keenest- 
eyed  watcher  remains  ignorant  of  how  the 
manager  turns  the  trick.  John  J.  McGraw, 
manager  of  the  New  York  Giants,  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  baseball  field-mar- 
shals that  ever  directed  a  game,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Christy  Mathewson,  star 
pitcher  for  the  Gotham  Nationals,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  his  favorite  posi- 
tion during  great  crises  is  the  bench,  where 
he  can  easily  watch  all  the  players  and 
signal  to  them  with  less  danger  of  being 
caught  in  the  act.  "  Matty's  "  account  of 
some  of  the  clever  moves  of  his  chief  and 
other  prominent  big-leaguers  is  first-rate 
reading-matter  for  the  goodly  number  of 
people  commonly  called  "  bugs."  He 
gives  us  this  incident  to  start  with: 

"  The  batteries  for  to-day's  game,"  says 
the  umpire,  "  will  be  Sallee  and  Bresnahan 
for  St.  Louis,  Wiltse  and  Meyers  for  New 
York." 

"  Bunt,"  says  McGraw,  as  his  players 
scatter  to  take  their  positions  on  the  field. 
He  rep(!ats  the  order  wlicii  tliey  come;  to 
the  bat  for  the  first  inning,  because  he 
knows  that  Sallee  has  two  weaknesses,  one 
being  that  he  can  not  field  bunts,  and  the 
otluT  that  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  the 
box  tires  him  out  .so  that  he  weakens.  A 
bunting  game  hits  at  both  these  flaws.    As 
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tion.? A  Century  Interlocking  Sectional  Bookcase  will  conserve 
your  cherished  volumes,  keep  them  fresh  and  clean  and  add 
an  additional  charm  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  your  home. 


Artcraft 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

We  are  not  obliged  to  manufacture 
a  style  or  continue  a  construction 
because  they  were  considered  good 
enough  when  the  industry  was  young. 

Some  manufacturers  make  only  their 
higher  grade  cases  with  panel  ends. 
We  use  the  panel  end  construction 
exclusively  in  all  grades. 

Felted  ends,  dustproof,  roller-bear- 
ing  doors.      Absolutely    noiseless. 

Newest  designs — Finest  materials — 
Best  workmanship — highest  finish, 
are  combined  in  CENTURY  Inter- 
locking Sectional  Bookcases. 

Write  today  for  fall  information  and  illustrated  booklet  No.  2 


UNUSUAL  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  Century  Interlocking 
Sectional  Bookcases  to  conform  to 
the  specifications  given  in  our  cata- 
log. We  guarantee  to  deliver  them 
in  perfect  condition. 
We    guarantee    to    refund   the    full 


amount  paid 
us  on  any  order 
within  60  days 
after  delivery, 
if  they  fail  to 
give  perfect 
satisfaction. 


Century  Cabinet  Go;:;i' 

WE  PREPAY  FREIGHT  TO  ANY  FREIGHT  STATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Front  St.,  Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 
ew  York  City  Stores : 
and    1182    Broadway 


2*     \ 
'^AVfEEK 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 

sale,  100  candle  power  light.    No 

.  wick,  bmoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


/loo^  THE  BEST  LIGHT 

'^CANDLE/ 


,5^«POWER, 


rLightedinstantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

THK  nKST  I.KJHT  CO. 

ifi  £.  ath  Ht..  Canton,  O. 


THE  SANITARY  DISHWASHER 

For  Family  Use 

WashPH,  rinHes,  dries  iind  polishcH 
the  most  delicate  China  Glassware 
—Silverware  in  il  to  5  minutes. 
Cleans  and  stiTili/.cs  dishes  with 
NCaliling  soup-suds  and  rinses  them, 
iciinpletcOy  romovini:  all  traces  of 
liKid.  urease,  etc.  Hands  do  not 
loiich  water.  Saves  labor,  time, 
towels,  breakage.  All  metal— com- 
pact-strong—lasts  a  lifetime. 

l:»cnpc  tlii^  <lni(lK«ry  cf  dishwiwhiiik-  ao 
ImiMltfd.s  of  wtunca  lijivc  Hnul  tlifir 
lilt.i.s  in  our  Iwokli't.     WlilTK  TOD.VV 


.\.\rio.\.ii,  :vi Aciiixi: 

KiOn  C<iiinii<-i'<-i>  llltlK., 


llcl  roll ,  Mielilgiin 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole    truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    lite    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  it.-;clf,  nor  correct- 
ly  from  ordinary   everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

Ulluatrated) 
by  William   H.    WaUm^,   A.M.^  M.D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 
Kiio\vi<'l::o  a  YounR  Man  Should  Ilrvvo. 
Ktiowh'ti^ro  a  YouiiR  Ilusbund  Should  Uare. 
KnowlodRO  a  Futlier  Should  IIuvo. 
Kiiowh'djro  a  Father  Should  Iin]>:irtto  Hia  Son. 
MiMiiral  Knowltsdiro  a  Husband  Should  HaT«. 
Knowlcdiro  a  Yomifi  Woman  Should  Have. 
KncjwIoiU'O  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Kiiowlrd^'o  a  MothtT  Should  Have. 
Knnwlod'^o  a  Mothrr  Should  Impart  to  Her  DauebUr. 
M»'<Iical  Kiiowlcdiro  a  Wife  Should  Have, 

All  in  onn  volume,     f lliiitrated.    f2.0l>,  poitpaid 
Write  for       Other   People's  Opinions"   niul    Tahh-  of  Cont«nU 
Puritan   Pub.    Co.,   777  Perry   Bldg..    Phila.,   Pa. 
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Atw^aLter  Kervt 
Igrvitiorv  System 

Jor^our  JflVl  Motor 


THINK  over  your  ignidon  troubles  of  the  past  year 
and  change  to  the  Atwater  Kent  System  now  before 
the  Summer  season  catches  you  unprepared  for  the 
full  use  and  enjoyment  of  your  car. 

The  Atwater  Kent  System  combines  the  best  features  of 
magneto  and  battery  ignibon  without  their  weaknesses.  It 
produces  a  hot  dynamic  spark  for  each  power  impulse  with 
unfailing  precision — it  will  give  better  results  than  the  best 
dual  system. 

The  Atwater  Kent  System  has  been  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  automobile  trade  for  more  than  seven 
years.  It  is  widely  used  by  car  manufacturers  as  regular 
equipment. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  garage  man  about  it.  and  write  to-day 
giving  make  and  model  of  your  car  or  motor,  and  we  will 
send  our  descriptive  booklet  "J"  full  of  interesting  ignition 
information. 

At  wetter  Keivt  Mfg.Works 

43  N.6th.St,PKileidelpKia.Pa. 


This  Training  Solves  All  >bur 
%  Photographic  Problems  ^.M^ 


Tells  how  to  select  the  best  view-point    \ 
Contains  dozens  of  simple,  secret  sys- 
tems, such  as.  "How  to  make  a    clear   picture 
toward  a  window".— Describes     many    money- 
making  metliods.     At  home  Portraiture,  Maga- 
zine Illustrating,  Press  Photography,  etc.     Tells 
all  about  lenses,  cameras,  plates,  papers,  special 
processes,  time  and  money  saving  short-cuts  that 
experts  employ.  And  gives  thousands  of  vitally 
valu.ible  factsthat  YOi;  WANT  TO  KNOW— 
all  completely  covered  in 

The  Library  of  Amateur  Photography 

4  big  volumes  just  published.  One  owner  says; 
"Covers  the  whole  photographic  field".  Another 
— "It's astounding  that  everything  is  explained 
so  thoroughly,  even  to  the  simplest  detail',. 
Specially  low  priced  Introductory  sets.  Easy 
teniis.     Write  AT  ONCn    to  iia) 

I  Am.PhotoText  Book  Co.  3322  Adams  Av.Scranton, Pa 


INCS  IT  TO  YOU  "GET  IT  NOW 


Learn  ,- 

Hip-Fit"  t 
Comfort 


Away  With  Suspenders  and  Belts      Vs. 
and  WEAR  K\ 

STANFORD  "HIP-FIT" 

The  Perfect  "InvUible"  Trousers 
Supi>orter 

Makes  trousers  fit  and  hang  per- 
fectly. Holds  shirt  down  and 
drawers  tip.  Affords  you  neat, 
commanding  appearance.  Gives 
comfortable  support  to  back  and 
stomach  without  binding. 

Sanitary —Cool  —Serviceable 

Sufficient  elastic  in  sides  and  back  to  assure  comfort 
and  freedom  of  movement  at  all  times.  Goes  with 
short  trousers  too — and  prevents  the  boy  from  getting 
round  shoulders.  Thousands  in  use  all  giving  perfect 
satisfaction— no  boy  or  man  will  wear  injurious  sus- 
penders or  belt  after  wearing  a  "Hip-Fit."  If  your 
tailor  or  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  waist  measure 
taken  above  hips  under  trousers  accompanied  by  money 
order  for  Ji.oo  and  we  will  promptly  fill  your  order. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED— or  money  refunded. 
I-<jrmen  with  larffe  protruding  abdomen,  requiring 
more  than  ordinary  support,  we 
make  a  combination  trouser  and 
r.tomach  supporter — price  $1.50. 


Cfie  Invisible  Srauwrs  Supfortf r 


STA.NFORD  ■ 


9IP-Frr>'\  HIP-FIT  M'F'G  CO. 

6OF   Grand   St.,  New  York 

Tallort,  Dealers  and  Side  Line 
salesmen  are  invited  to  write  lu. 


soon  as  Bresnahan  observes  the  plan  of 
battle  he  arranges  his  players  to  meet  the 
attack;  draws  in  his  third  baseman,  shifts 
the  short-stop  more  down  the  line  toward 
third  base,  and  is  on  the  alert  himself  to 
gather  in  slow  rollers  just  in  front  of  the 
plate.  The  idea  is  to  give  Sallee  the  mini- 
mum opportunity  to  get  at  the  ball  and 
reduce  his  fielding  responsibilities  to  noth- 
ing or  less.  There  is  one  thing  about 
Sallee's  style  known  to  every  big-league 
manager.  He  is  not  half  as  effective  with 
men  on  the  bases,  for  he  depends  largely 
on  his  deceptive  motion  to  fool  the  bat- 
ters, and  when  he  has  to  cut  this  down  be- 
cau.se  runners  are  on  the  bases,  his  pitch- 
ing ability  evaporates. 

After  the  old  Polo  Grounds  had  been 
burned  down  last  spring  we  were  playing 
St.  Louis  at  American  League  Park  one 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  final  returns 
of  the  game  were  about  19  to  5  in  our  favor 
as  near  as  I  can  remember.  We  made  thir- 
teen runs  in  the  first  inning.  Many  spec- 
tators went  away  from  the  park  talking 
about  a  slaughter  and  a  runaway  score 
and  so  on.  That  game  was  won  in  the 
very  first  inning  when  Sallee  went  into 
the  box  to  pitch  and  McGraw  had  mur- 
mured that  mystic  word  "  Bunt  !  " 

The  first  batters  bunted,  bunted,  bunted, 
in  monotonous  succession.  Sallee,  not  yet 
in  very  good  physical  condition  because  it 
was  early  in  the  season,  was  stood  upon 
his  head  by  this  form  of  attack.  Bresnahan 
redraped  his  infield  to  try  to  stop  this  on- 
slaught, and  then  McGraw  switched. 

"  Hit  it,"  he  directed  the  next  batter. 

A  line  drive  whistled  past  Mowrey's 
ears,  the  man  who  plaj's  third  base  on  the 
Cardinals.  He  was  coming  in  to  get  a 
hunt.  Another  followed.  The  break  had 
come.  Bresnahan  removed  Sallee  and  put 
another  pitcher  into  the  box,  but  once  a 
ball  club  starts  to  hit  the  ball  it  is  like  a 
skidding  automobile.  It  can't  be  stopt. 
The  Giants  kept  on  and  piled  up  a  ridicu- 
lous and  laughable  score,  which  McGraw 
had  made  possible  in  the  first  inning  by 
directing  his  men  to  bunt. 

Mathewson  thinks  it  was  a  mistake  for 
the  "  fans  "  to  give  the  team  credit  for 
winning  the  pennant  and  the  champion- 
ship in  1904.  He  says  that  most  of  the 
players  were  young,  and  that  it  was  the 
generalship  of  McGraw  that  really  brought 
victory  to  New  York.  Every  play  that 
season  was  made  from  the  bench,  he  says, 
and  the  manager  pulled  the  wires.  In 
order  to  get  a  glance  at  the  bench  for 
orders  a  player  batting  usually  would  move 
away  from  the  plate  to  tie  his  shoe  or  re- 
adjust his  belt.  McGraw  had  a  habit  of 
blowing  his  nose  as  a  signal  for  a  certain 
kind  of  play.  When  he  suspected  some 
player  on  the  other  side  of  having  caught 
the  sign,  he  would  change  it  as  soon  as  he 
found  time  to  pass  the  word  along.  Dur- 
ing that  year  McGraw  was  on  the  bench 
nearly  all  the  time.  He  was  frequently 
accused  of  being  "  yellow,"  which  means 
that  a  man  is  afraid,  that  he  lacks  the 
nerve  to  face  the  situation  when  there  is 
grave  danger  of  losing  a  game.  But  Math- 
ewson teUs  us  that  his  manager  knows  no 
such  word  as  fear,  and  that  his  reason  for 


Spice  Cakes 

For  luncheons,  afternoon  teas  and  an  occa- 
sional "  hunger  bite,"  Spice  Cakes  are 
always  enjoyable.  To  get  a  flavor  far 
ahead  of  ordinary  milk  or  cream,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RKCIPE— Beat  one  esg,  without  separating, 
until  light;  add  a  generous  half-cup  siiKar,  one 
tablespoonful  mixed  spioes,  two-thirds  cup 
molasses,  and  the  same  of  butter  melted,  ana 
beat  thoroughly.  Add  four  tablespoontuls 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  dilnted  witli 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  water  in  which  one  tea- 
spoonful  soda  has  been  dissolved  ;  then  stir  in 
two  and  one-half  cups  flour  mixed  and  sifted 
with  one  level  teasiioonful 
cream  of  tartar.  Lastly,  add 
onetablespoontullemon  juice. 
Bake  in  small  ting  In  a  mod- 
erate oven.    _— - 

Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality  " 

Est.  1857  New  York 


•S 


m 


LYON^ 


PARI! 
MEDITERRANEE 


France's  Greatest  Railway 

Ot>erating    own    Automobile   line    thru 
famous  French  Alps,  the  most  beautiful 
city,  mountain,  castle  and  village  scenery 
in  the  world. 

Lake  Geneva  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  Automobile 

456    MILES   5   DAYS 


$38.70 

For  full  particulars 


Eiddress 
P.  L.  M.  General 

•279  Fifth  Aven 
N.  Y.  Oitj-. 


Ageii<^, 


Money  for  Travelers 

Travelers  going  abroad  will 
find  it  of  distinct  advantage  to 
use  the  Letters  of  Credit  issued 
by  this  company  on  its  own  cor- 
respondents and  available  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  By  rea- 
son of  the  extensive  foreign  ex- 
change business  conducted  by 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
these  Letters  of  Credit  may  be 
cashed  at  any  bank  in  every 
important  foreign  city. 

GuarantyTrust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 


Fifth  Avenue  Branch 
5th  Ave.  and  43d  St. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  • 
Deposits,  -     -     -     - 


London    Office 
33  Lombard  St..  E.C. 

-  $23,000,000 
$178,000,000 
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going  to  the  bench  in  a  crisis  was  that 
there  he  could  handle  his  men  much  better. 
An  interesting  incident  described  by  the 
writer-pitcher  was  a  game  with  Pittsburg 
when  victory  for  New  York  depended  upon 
McGraw's  being  able  to  outwit  Fred 
Clarke,  the  famous  manager  of  the  Pirates. 
Here  is  what  "  Matty  "  says  about  it: 

The  Giants  were  playing  Pittsburg  one 
day  in  the  season  of  1909,  and  Clarke 
and  McGraw  had  been  having  a  great 
guessing  match.  It  was  one  of  those  give- 
and-take  games  with  plenty  of  batting, 
with  one  club  forging  ahead  and  then  the 
other.  Clarke  had  saved  the  game  for 
Pittsburg  in  the  sixth  inning  by  a  shoe- 
string. Leifield  had  been  pitching  up  to 
this  point,  and  he  wasn't  there  or  even  in 
the  neighborhood.  But  still  the  Pirates 
were  leading  by  two  runs,  having  previ- 
ously knocked  Ames  out  of  the  box.  Doyle 
and  McCormick  made  hits  with  no  one 
out  in  our  half  of  the  sixth. 

It  looked  Like  the  "  break,"  and  Mc- 
Graw was  urging  his  players  on  to  even  up 
the  score  when  Clarke  suddenly  took  off 
his  sun-glasses  in  left  field  and  stooped 
down  to  tie  his  shoe.  When  he  removes 
his  sun-glasses  that  is  a  sign  for  a  pitcher 
to  warm  up  in  a  hurry,  and  "  Babe  " 
Adams  sprinted  to  the  outfield  with  a 
catcher  and  began  to  heat  up.  Clarke  took 
all  of  five  minutes  to  tie  that  shoe,  McGraw 
violently  protesting  against  the  delay  in 
the  mean  time.  Fred  Clarke  has  been 
known  to  wear  out  a  pair  of  shoe-laces  in 
one  game  tying  and  untying  them.  After 
the  shoe  was  fixt  up  he  jogged  slowly  to 
the  bench  and  took  Leifield  out  of  the  box. 
In  the  interim  Adams  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  warm  up,  and  Clarke  raised  his 
arm  and  ordered  him  into  the  box.  He 
fanned  the  next  two  men,  and  the  last  bat- 
ter hit  an  easy  roller  to  Wagner.  We  were 
still  two  runs  to  the  bad  after  that  prom- 
ising start  in  the  sixth,  and  Clarke  for  the 
time  being  had  saved  the  game  by  a  shoe- 
string. 

McGraw,  who  had  been  on  the  coach- 
ing-lines up  to  this  point,  retired  to  the 
bench  after  that,  and  I  heard  one  of  those 
wise  spectators  sitting  just  behind  our 
coop  who  could  tell  Mr.  Rockefeller  how 
to  run  his  business,  but  who  spend  their 
lives  working  as  clerks  at  $18  a  week,  re- 
mark to  a  friend: 

"  It's  all  off  now.  McGraw  has  lain 
down." 

Watching  the  game  through  eyes  half- 
shut  and  drawn  to  a  focus,  McGraw 
waited.  In  the  seventh  inning  Clarke 
came  to  bat  with  two  men  on  the  bases. 
A  hit  would  have  won  the  game  beyond 
any  doubt.  In  a  fiash  McGraw  was  on  his 
feet  and  ran  out  to  Meyers,  catching.  He 
stopt  the  game  and,  with  a  wave  of  his 
arm,  drew  Harry  McCormick,  playing 
left  field,  in  close  to  third  base.  The  game 
went  on  and  Wiltse  twisted  a  slow  curve 
over  the  outside  corner  of  the  plate  to 
Clarke,  a  left-handed  hitter.  Ho  timed 
his  swing  and  sent  a  low  hit  singing  over 
third  base.  McCormick  dashed  in  and 
caught  the  ball  off  his  shoe-tops.  That 
made  throe  outs.  McGraw  had  saved  our 
chances  of  victory  right  there,  for  had  Mc- 
Cormick been  playing  where  he  originally 
intended  before  McGraw  stopt  the  contest 
the  ball  would  have  landed  in  unguarded 
t(>rritory  and  two  runs  would  have  been 
scored. 

But  McGraw  yet  had  the  game  to  win; 
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Slurlevanl 

Vacuum  Cleaners 


The  Clean  Way  to  Clean 

The  elements  of  the  successful  vacuum 
cleaner  —  the  motor  and  the  fan  —  now 
available  in  one  machine: 

The  Western  Electric  Motor 
The  Sturtevant  Suction  Fan 

The  Combination  of  Perfection. 

Your  selection  can  now  be  easily  made  with  absolute 
assurance  of  satisfactory  operation.  You  can  secure  the 
product  of  over  thirty  years  of  manufacturing  experience. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  8060 

Western  ElecTrtc  Company 


Manufacturers  of  the  6.000.000  *^Bell"  Telephones 


New  York 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 
Oklahoma  City 

San  Francisco 

Montreal 

Bufltalo 

Milwaukee 

Oakland 

Toronto 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

Los  Angeles 

Winnipeg 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

St.  Paul 

Salt  Lake  City 

Calgary 

Richmond 

Indianapolis 

Denver 

Seattle 

Vancouver 

Atlanta 

St.  Louis 

Omaha       Dallas 

Portland 

Antwerp 

Savannah 

EQUIPMENT 

FOR  EVERY 

ELECTRICAL   NEED 

London 

Berlin 

Paris 

Rome 

Johannesburg 

Sydney 

Tokyo 


Modorn  Methods 

A   Practical    Instruction  Book 

in  Loose  Leaf  Record-Keeping 

Contains  full  explanation  of  this  Money  and  Time 
Saving  method  of  bookkeeping.  Describes  and 
illustrates  40  Record  Forms  with  full  explanation  of 
their  use. 

We  will  send  this  book  WITHOUT  CHARGE 
to    any    Business  or    Profeuional  Man  who 
write*  for  it. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
736  Stone  Street 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


You  are  wasting  light, 
if  you  use  any  other 
electric  shades  than  Alba. 
Alba  shades 
give  the  most, 
best  and  cheap- 
est light — a  soft, 
agreeable,  hand- 
some illumination  that 
should  be  in  every  home. 

Alba  at  your  dealers,  or  send  for  our  cata- 
logue of  every  kind  of  shade  and  give  us  your 
dealer's  name. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company 

Pittsburgh 


K.'g.  U.  S.  i'at.  Off. 
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Link  Our  Trade-Mark 
With  Your  Own 

Our  Trade-Mark— the  "EAGLE 
A"  Water-Mark — has  a  real  sig- 
nificance. 

It  is  the  Quality  Trade-Mark  in 
Bond  Papers  for  business  use. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  Economical 
Manufacturing  —  Expert  Produc- 
tion— and  a  Complete  Distribution. 

To  use  an  "EAGLE  A"  Bond 
Paper — to  Link  Our  Trade-Mark 
With  Your  Own — is  only  good 
business  acumen. 


Look  for  the 
"EAGLE  A" 
Wat«r-Mark 


It's    a 

Good 
Habit 


So,  Standardize  your  Stationery  by  using 
"  EAGLE  A"  Water-Marked  Bond  Papers. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty  Wholesale  Dis- 
tributors and  Ten  Thousand  Printers  and 
Lithographers  stand  ready  to  give  you  our 
products. 


Let    us    suggest    an  "  EAGLE  A" 
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as  his  team  came  to  the  bat  for  the  seventh 
he  said: 

"  This  fellow  Adams  is  a  youngster  and 
likely  to  be  nervous  and  wild.     Wait." 

The  batters  waited  with  the  patience  of 
Job.  Each  man  let  the  first  two  balls  pass 
him  and  made  Adams  pitch  himself  to  the 
limit  to  every  batter.  It  got  on  Adams' 
nerves.  In  the  ninth  he  passed  a  couple  of 
men  and  a  hit  tied  the  score.  Clarke  left 
him  in  the  box,  for  he  was  short  of  pitchers. 
On  the  game  went  to  ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen  innings.  The  score  was  still  tied 
and  Wiltse  was  pitching  like  a  machine. 
McGraw  was  on  the  bench,  leaving  the 
coaching  to  his  lieutenants.  The  club  was 
still  waiting  for  the  youngster  to  weaken. 
At  last,  in  the  thirteenth,  after  one  man 
had  been  put  out,  the  eye  of  McGraw  saw 
Adams  drop  his  pitehing-arm  to  his  side 
as  if  tired.  It  was  only  a  minute  motion. 
None  of  the  spectators  saw  it,  none  of  the 
players. 

"  Now  hit  it,  boys,"  came  the  order 
from  the  bench.  The  style  was  switched, 
and  the  game  won  when  three  hits  were 
rattled  out.  McGraw  alone  observed  that 
sign  of  weakening  and  took  advantage  of 
it  at  the  opportune  time.  He  won  the 
game  from  the  bench.  That  is  what  makes 
him  a  great  manager,  observing  the  little 
things.  Any  one  can  see  the  big  ones.  If 
he  had  been  on  the  coaching-lines  he  would 
not  have  had  as  good  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  young  pitcher,  for  he  would 
have  had  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
base-runners.  He  might  have  missed  this 
sign  of  wilting. 


HOW  ARBUCKLE  BEAT  THE  TRUSTS 

IN  this  age  of  huge  combinations  of  cap- 
ital it  remained  for  John  Arbuckle,  who 
died  a  few  days  ago,  to  force  one  of  the 
most  powerful  trusts  in  the  world  to  make 
terms  with  him.  With  an  enterprise  that 
he  himself  founded  and  built  up,  this  stri- 
king leader  in  the  realm  of  big  business  held 
his  own  in  a  struggle  with  monopolies  which 
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few  men  would  have  dared  defy.  Coffee 
and  sugar  were  his  chief  commodities  in 
the  marts  of  the  country,  but  his  field  of 
activity  extended  beyond  purely  commer- 
cial limits.  He  was  interested  in  many 
things,  we  are  told  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  among  which  was  the  towing 
business  and  the  reclaiming  of  wrecked 
ocean  steamships.  One  of  his  earlier 
triumphs  was  the  overthrow  of  the  towing 
monopoly  which  controlled  Erie  Canal 
transportation  between  New  York  and 
cities  on  the  Great  Lakes.  We  are  given 
this  vivid  picture  of  Mr.  Arbuckle's 
personality : 

In  appearance  Arbuckle  was  a  powerful 
man  despite  sixty-odd  years  of  hard  work. 
He  stood  a  little  stooped,  and  so  did  not 
look  his  six  feet  of  height.  The  frame  that 
used  to  carry  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  muscle  was  not  so  hea\'ily 
weighted  in  later  years,  and  the  beard 
became  scraggly.  His  features  were  small, 
his  face  weather-beaten;  his  hair,  like  his 
beard,  was  streaked  liberally  with  gray. 
He  drest  habitually  in  a  well-worn  cut- 
away suit  of  black  with  a  black  string  tie. 
It  was  his  eyes  that  imprest  most  the  one 
talking  with  him.  They  were  bright,  but 
■without  the  suggestion  of  command  that 
one  would  have  expected ;  his  glance,  how- 
ever, traveled  rapidly  and  took  in  every- 
thing quickly. 

The  main  facts  in  John  Arbuckle's  life 
are  soon  told.  He  himself  said  that  the 
only  important  dates  in  his  career  were 
when  he  was  born,  when  he  was  married, 
when  he  began  business,  and  when  he 
died.  He  was  brought  to  this  country  from 
Scotland  by  his  parents  while  still  a  young 
boy,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.  He  moved  for  a 
time  to  Pittsburg,  and  there  married,  in 
1868.  Mary  Alice  Kerr,  who  died  in  1907. 
Coming  to  New  York,  he  founded  in  1871 
the  house  of  Arbuckle,  of  which  he  held 
control  until  his  death. 

He  won  success,  and  his  activities  ex- 
tended into  various  fields — the  mercantile 
trade,  the  terminal-warehouse  business, 
the  wrecking  and  shipping  business.  He 
kept  everlastingly  at  it.  In  one-man  power 
he  was  probably  ranked  with  the  leading 
heads  of  finance,  but  those  who  knew  him 
never  associated  John  Arbuckle  with  boards 
of  directors  or  corporations.  They  coupled 
his  life  rather  with  physical  toil  and  labor, 
and  thought  him  a  strange  sort  of  person — 
half  farmer,  half  seaman — but  never  at  a 
loss  to  take  command  wherever  fate  or 
fortune  left  him. 

Six  days  out  of  the  week,  when  he  was 
not  off  on  tours  of  inspection,  he  invariably 
came  across  the  East  River  from  his 
Brooklyn  home  on  one  of  the  old  ferry- 
boats, threaded  his  way  among  roustabouts 
and  longshoremen  on  the  river-front,  ste^pt 
into  the  counting-room  where  his  word 
•  was  supreme,  and  sat  down  to  a  desk  in  a 
small  room  off  the  main  office,  where  any 
one  who  wanted  to  sec  him  had  no  diffi- 
culty. He  was  not  guarded  by  uniformed 
flunkies  or  buffer  secretaries.  There  he 
talked  to  his  heads  of  departments,  to 
suV)ordinates  with  grievances  or  pleas  for 
as.sistance,  and  to  many  outsiders  who 
hoped  to  gain  his  ear  for  charity. 

Back  in   the   early   seventies,   only   Ar- 
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^HE  man  who  goes 
to  a  merchant  tai- 
lor has  many  advantages.  He 
is  able  not  only  to  choose 
from  a  much  wider  range  of 
patterns  but  to  have  his  suit 
cut  and  fitted  exactly  to  his 
individtial    requiref/ients. 

A  fjood  taWor'/nakes  the  most 
ofyourjxgure.  He  shapes  the 
.suit  to  bring  out  all  the  good 
points  of  your  physical  devel- 
opment or  minimize  its  defects, 
skilfully  draping  the  cloth  until 
a  perfect  effect  is  reached. 
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buckle  could  see  an  opportunity  for  a  be- 
ginner in  the  coffee-trade.  It  was  then  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  doing  up  coffee  in 
sealed  packages,  and  the  idea  was  the 
making  of  him.  His  package  goods  were 
tremendously  successful,  and  he  decided 
to  carry  his  idea  farther.     The  Post  goes  on: 

He  saw,  too,  the  worth  of  the  idea  in 
retailing  sugar,  and  approached  the  late 
Henry  0.  Havemeyer  with  his  scheme. 
Havemeyer  assented,  and  Arbuekle  began. 
He  made  so  much  money,  however,  that 
the  head  of  the  Sugar  Trust  sought  to 
throw  him  aside,  and  keep  the  rich  profits 
of  the  business  at  home.  He  commenced 
refining,  too,  in  a  small  way,  and  the  sugar 
men  told  him  that  they  would  sell  no  more. 
Then  began  a  fight  in  which  Havemeyer 
was  worsted,  and  which  he  was  glad  to 
end  by  an  agreement,  recognizing  the 
"right"  of  Arbuekle  to  refine  5,000  barrels 
a  day.  The  coffee  man  built  his  big 
refinery,  and  put  it  in  operation  in  1898, 
and  in  the  war  of  competition  cut  the 
wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar  to  one- 
half  a  cent  a  pound  over  the  cost  oi  crude 
sugar.  Every  one  looked  for  Arbuekle's 
downfall,  but  Havemeyer,  who  had  also 
entered  the  coffee-trade,  cried  "enough"  in 
1901.  One  of  Arbuekle's  hobbies  was  to 
distribute  to  his  friends  and  associates 
cards  with  homely  mottos  or  advice,  such 
as:  "Politeness  is  the  cheapest  commodity 
on  God's  earth.  It  costs  nothing,  and  will 
carry  you  farther  and  pleasanter  through 
life  than  any  other  ticket  you  can  travel 
on."  He  would  chuckle  as  he  told  you 
that  the  Sugar  Trust  people  were  on  his 
mailing-list. 

The  Arbuekle  firm  was  implicated  in  the 
customs  revelations  of  1909,  when  the  tre- 
mendous frauds  practised  here  in  New  York 
were  brought  otit.  On  December  10,  the 
Arbuckles  paid  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  $695,573.19,  representing  a  short- 
age in  payment  of  duties  for  a  period  of 
about  ten  years,  or  about  $70,000  a  year. 
The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
had  just  paid  .$2,000,000  in  back  duties. 

John  Arbuekle  and  William  A.  Jamison 
voluntarily  gave  the  Government  investi- 
gators free  access  to  the  books.  As  soon 
as  the  total  shortages  were  discovered,  they 
were  reported  to  the  firm,  which  offered  to 
pay  the  entire  sum  over  to  the  Government. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  settlement  was  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  full  pay- 
ment of  all  civil  claims.  When  the  firm 
of  Arbuekle  Brothers  began  refining  sugar, 
its  members  were  John  Arbuekle,  William 
A.  Jamison,  James  N.  Jarvie,  and  William 
V.  R.  Smith.  Jarvie  and  Smith  withdrew 
from  the  firm  in  1906,  but  the  offer  to 
settle  the  claims  of  the  Government  with- 
out recourse  to  the  courts  was  made  on 
behalf  of  all  four  men. 

After  his  clash  with  the  Sugar  Trust 
the  merchant  built  stores  and  piers  on 
Front  Street,  and  opened  them  for  busi- 
ness to  anybody  in  the  neighborhood  who 
cared  to  use  them.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  his  struggle  with  the  Towboat 
Trust.     As  we  read: 

To  bring  his  products  to  New  York  har- 
bor Arbuekle  acquired  a  fleet  of  barges 
and  towboats,  and  with  these  on  his  hands 
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This  remarkable  little  device 
has  appealed  particularly  to 
Digest  readers  to  whom  hun- 
dreds have  been  sold  during  the 
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on  scientific  principles  of  sound 
filtration  giving  tonal  quality  never  before  se- 
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effect.    You  will  be  delighted. 
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■ymS  is  our  method  of  proving  that  Virginian 
^  Mixture  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  other 
mixture  costing  you  twice  as  much.  It  is  blended  to  give 
an  aromatic,  cool  smoke — is  exceptionally  fragrant  and 
will  not  bite  your  tongue.  Virginian  Mixture  is  a 
combination  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Perique  Tobac- 
cos— chop  or  "roll"  cut — a  mighty  convenient  form  for 
filling  your  pipe. 

When  you  buy  smoking  tobacco  at  retail  stores,  you 
pay  a  great  deal  more  than  you  should  it  is  often  dried 
out  and  stale  and  the  dealer  won't  refund  your  money 
if  you  don't  like  it. 

Under  our  "Direct  to  Smokers"  plan  you  can  buy  the 
choicest  tobacco  in  the  world,  absolutely  hesb,  and  at  a 
saving  of  50  per  cent.,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  as  good 
as  any  mixture  sold  at  even  double  our  price,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

We  make  nothing  on  your  first  order— it's  your  re- 
orders that  we  want.   That  is  why 
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pense, and  yourmoney  is  yours  again.  It  you  prefer,  send 
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pipefuls  and  a  folder  describing  our  other  mixtures,  suited 
to  every  taste  and  every  purse— each  the  best  it  is  possible 
to  i)roduceat  any  i)ricc. 
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it  was  the  natural  act  of  a  thrifty  Scotch- 
man to  make  them  pay  for  their  keep. 
There  were  days,  and  sometimes  weeks, 
when  his  tugs  were  idle,  and  in  looking 
around  for  work  for  them  their  owner 
spied  the  towing  business  between  New 
York  and  Albany. 

There  happened  to  be  a  "towboat  war" 
on  at  that  time — a  regular  summer  cut- 
rate  competition  between  what  on  the 
river  was  known  as  the  Towboat  Trust 
and  the  independents.  For  years  the 
owners  in  the  Trust  had  regarded  the 
Hudson  as  their  backyard,  and  $50  a  boat 
made  a  tidy  fee  for  tow,  especially  when 
they  usually  picked  up  six  or  eight  boats 
in  each  haul  the  length  of  the  journey. 
The  fighting  Scotchman  could  not  have 
had  a  better  setting  for  his  entrance  into 
the  towboat  business.  He  cut  the  price 
under  the  lowest  the  river  had  known  for 
years,  and  this  caused  a  great  commotion. 

The  little  canalers  swung  their  caps  in 
the  air  when  they  heard  that  John  Arbuckle 
was  after  their  patronage,  and  it  is  related 
that  one  wife  of  an  Erie  skipper,  smoking 
her  pipe  among  her  flower-pots  on  the 
edge  of  the  12  x  14  cabin-roof,  almost  went 
into  hj^sterics  when  her  man  came  aboard 
and  told  her  the  news. 

"Wall,  I  swan,"  she  is  reported  to  have 
declared,  and  this  is  the  tale  that  Aj-buckle 
himself  liked  to  hear,  "they'll  be  giving 
us  trading-stamps  next." 

While  the  competition  started  with  the 
entry  of  Arbuckle  into  this  business  never 
got  down  to  trading-stamps,  the  price  of  a 
tow  once  dropt  as  low  as  $5,  and  so  anxious 
was  the  Trust  to  get  back  their  fast-ebbing 
business  that  at  one  time  they  were  offer- 
ing money  to  skippers  for  the  privilege  of 
towing  them  the  length  of  the  river.  And 
the  best  thing  about  this  last  towboat 
war  was  that  the  prices  never  went  back 
to  their  former  prohibitive  rate. 

He  gradually'  went  into  the  ocean  towing 
and  wrecking  business.  Here  he  encoun- 
tered another  monopoly,  for  one  corpora- 
tion practically  controlled  the  wrecking 
business  from  Galveston  to  Halifax.  Up 
to  that  time  little  or  nothing  had  been 
done  since  steam-power  came  into  general 
use  to  improve  the  methods  of  raising 
stranded  or  sunken  ships.  Arbuckle  be- 
lieved that  with  improved  apparatus  the 
wrecking  business  could  be  made  more 
profitable  to  both  wrecker  and  ship-owner. 
Says  The  Evening  Post: 

"I'm  going  to  find  a  new  system  of 
floating  wrecked  and  sunken  vessels,"  he 
told  a  friend,  "and  when  I  do,  I'll  have 
something  that  will  yield  a  good  return 
on  the  money  invested." 

This  desire  to  get  into  the  work  of 
reclaiming  ocean  wrecks  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  raising  sunken  ships  by  the  use 
of  comprest  air.  So  confident  was  Arbuckle 
of  the  practical  scheme  that  his  engineering 
partners  devised  and  used  successfully  that 
a  few  days  after  the  Republic  sank  in  the 
Atlantic  he  startled  the  maritime  world 
by  offering  to  raise  her  if  the  owners  would 
give  him  the;  commission.  He  was  laughc<l 
at  for  his  pains,  but  to  this  day  some  of 
his  business  associates  have  retained  faith 
in  his  plan. 

"Why  do  I  go  in  for  this  wrecking  busi- 
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A  sound  living  tree 
is  too  precious  to 
neglect  because  it 
has  a  money  as 
well  as  a  senti- 
mental value. 

'The  Davey  Tree 

Experts 
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a  class  of  work  ac- 
complished by  no 
other  men  —  they 
save  trees. 

Don't   let    any  man 
touch  your   trees, 
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Write   today   for    the    book,    because 
"Procrastination  is  the  Thief  of  Trees. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 

218  Filbert  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  Office*:  New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 

Toronto,  Can. 
Canadian  Address :  630Conf .  Life  Bldg.,Toronto,  Ont. 
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By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson 
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Be   Well."  "Measure  of  a  Man." 

The  author  seeks  to  show  that  there  are 
simple  and  direct  ways  for  attaining  every 
desire,  end  or  purpose  in  life  ;  that  it  is  easier 
to  be  well  and  happy  than  the  reverse;  that 
it  is  easier  to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong;  that  it 
is  easier  to  cooperate  with  Eternal  Law  than 
to  go  against  it.  i2mo,  cloth,  356  pages. 
SI. 20  net;  by  mail,  $1.28 
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ness? "  asked  Mr.  Arbuckle.  "Well,  I  like 
the  sea,  for  one  thing.  It  helped  me  to 
bring  back  my  health  once,  and  then,  of 
course,  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  making 
an  honest  penny  at  it.  There  is  a  stimulus 
about  the  ocean  that  you  can't  get  any- 
where else.  It  helps  your  strength,  and 
it  softens  your  disposition.  You're  picking 
up  some  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
every  day  you  are  afloat,  and  the  men  you 
meet  there  are  big  and  strong — and,  most 
of  them,  honest." 

The  work  of  two  Canadian  engineers  had 
attracted  his  attention.  These  men,  R.  O. 
King  and  William  Wallace  Wotherspoon, 
had  raised  the  Bavarian  from  the  bottom 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  driving  out 
the  water  by  the  aid  of  comprest  air,  and  in 
doing  it  had  accomplished  something  which 
experienced  engineers  had  said  was  im- 
possible. They  had  pulled  the  Mount 
Temple  off  the  Nova  Scotian  coast  by  the 
same  methods.  King  was  the  originator 
of  the  system,  and  Wotherspoon  was  the 
practical  workingman,  who  had  gained  his 
experience  in  the  air-locks  under  the  North 
and  East  rivers. 

Arbuckle  sought  an  interview  with  these 
two  pioneers  and  stated  his  project.  An 
organization  was  immediately  effected. 
Then  they  looked  about  for  an  opportimity 
to  demonstrate  their  system  on  this  coast. 
It  was  a  long  time  coming. 

Then,  one  day  in  September,  1908,  a 
thick  fog  and  the  Hen  and  Chicken  Reef 
proved  too  much  for  the  navigating  officer 
of  the  United  States  cruiser  Yankee,  and 
shewent  hard  and  fast  aground  on  Spindle 
Rock.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the 
wrecking  companies  could  budge  her. 
More  than  $100,000  was  spent  in  vain 
efforts.     Then  Arbuckle  asked  for  the  job. 

The  other  wreckers  laughed  at  him. 
But  the  Government  took  his  proposition 
seriously  and  gave  him  authority  to  go 
ahead.  On  December  4,  forty-five  days 
after  his  air-compressors  and  sand-hogs 
were  on  the  scene,  the  Yankee  was  floated, 
and  most  of  these  forty-five  days  were 
consumed  in  removing  concrete  which  the 
previous  wreckers  had  put  in  to  patch  up 
the  hole  in  the  vessel's  bow.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Arbuckle  wreckers,  however, 
a  gale  sprang  up  as  the  Yankee  came  off, 
and,  in  the  attempt  to  tow  her  to  a  pro- 
tected spot,  one  of  the  accompanying  tugs 
rammed  her,  and  she  sank  again,  but  not 
until  the  wreckers  had  worked  her  into 
shoal  water,  where  the  indefatigable  crew 
went  after  her  again. 

In  August,  1909,  the  Arbuckle  crew  suc- 
cessfully raised  the  United  States  collier 
Nero,  which  went  on  a  reef  near  Newport. 
The  work  was  hampered  by  storms,  which, 
for  a  time,  threatened  total  destruction  of 
the  Nero  and  the  wrecking  apparatus,  but 
Wotherspoon  and  McAllister  at  last  hauled 
her  off  and  put  her  safely  in  the  harbor. 

Arbuckle' s  work  in  reclaiming  the 
Yankee,  and  his  demonstration  in  deep-sea 
wrecking  recalled  his  l)ill  introduced  in 
Congress  several  years  ago,  providing  for 
a  system  of  eomnlunication  along  the  coast 
under  government  control,  whereby,  the 
moment  a  wreck  was  reported,  the  intelli- 
gence should  be  transmitted  to  the  nearest 
harbors  containing  any  wrecking  appa- 
ratus, and  these  boats  should  be  comman- 
deered by  the  Government  to  go  out  to  the 
wTeek  and  take  off  the  passengers  from  the 
sea  side  of  the  vessel. 
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Range 
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Cabinet  Glenwood;  it  is  so  Smooth 
and  easy  to  clean,  no  filigree  or 
fussy  ornamentation,  just  the  nat- 
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It  was  his  contention  that  ships  operating 
from  the  sea  side  of  a  wreck  could,  by  the 
aid  of  oil  and  the  breeches-cable,  work 
more  successfully  and  easily  than  life- 
boats attempting  to  come  out  from  shore 
against  the  breakers.  The  value  of  his  rec- 
ommendation that  there  should  be  some 
systematic  means  of  communication,  to 
get  wrecking-tugs  and  barges  started 
toward  a  wreck  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  was  illustrated  in  the  disaster 
that  overcame  the  White  Star  steamship 
Repxiblic.  Had  there  been  means  of  send- 
ing boats  to  the  aid  of  this  big  ship  when 
the  collision  was  first  announced,  it  is 
regarded  as  more  than  probable  that  the 
Republir.  would  be  afloat  to-day. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  was  greatly  interested  in 
improving  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  un- 
employed. He  and  his  wife  established  at 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  a  farm-colony  for  the 
benefit  of  men,  women,  and  children  whose 
health  demanded  work  in  the  open  air. 


"  FIDDLING    BOB  "    TAYLOR 

SUCH  titles  as  "  Fiddling  Bob  "  and 
"  Our  Bob  "  might  sometimes  imply 
disrespect,  but  in  the  case  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Taylor  of  Tennessee  any  such  infer- 
ence would  be  miles  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  first  of  these  titles  was  bestowed  upon 
him  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  says  the 
New  York  Herald,  when  he  was  conduct- 
ing a  successful  campaign  for  Congress 
against  his  father-in-law,  Col.  A.  H.  Petti- 
bone.  One  day  Pettibone  made  a  power- 
ful speech  in  a  small  town  in  the  district, 
and  Taylor,  realizing  that  he  could  not 
cope  with  the  Colonel  as  an  orator,  took 
up  his  violin  and  played  for  the  crowd. 
The  trick  turned  the  meeting  into  a  Tay- 
lor rally.  He  was  called  "  Our  Bob  "  be- 
cause Tennesseeans  were  proud  of  him. 
Many  incidents  early  in  his  political  career 
are  still  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  South, 
and  some  of  them  are  recalled  by  the  Nash- 
ville Tennesseean: 

In  1886  he  made  the  race  for  Governor 
of  the  State,  his  opponent  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  being  his  brother,  Alf  Taylor. 
The  contest  was  made  memorable  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  brothers  led  the  rival 
factions,  and  was  known  as  "  The  War  of 
the  Roses,"  the  emblem  of  Bob  Taylor 
being  the  white  rose  and  that  of  Alf  the 
red  rose.  The  campaign  was  also  remark- 
able in  the  way  of  oratory,  the  two  brothers 
making  brotherly  gibes  at  each  other. 
But  it  was,  of  course,  free  from  the  usual 
bitterness  of  a  joint  debate.  Bob  Taylor 
was  easily  the  winner,  being  reelected  in 
1888  to  succeed  himself. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  this  memor- 
able contest,  the  chief  issue  of  which 
seemed  to  be  which  of  the  Taylor  brothers 
should  be  Governor  of  the  State.  The 
result  was  never  at  any  lime  in  serious 
'doubt,  but  the  people  greatly  enjoyed  the 
novcd  spectachi  of  two  brothers  running 
for  the  same  office. 

One  night,  during  the  canvass  with  his  , 
brother  Alf  for  tlie  governorship,  on  their] 
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package  No.  7. 
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VALUABLE     BOOKS    THAT     POINT     THE     WAY 


DELUSIONS  IN  DIET 

or  Parsimony  in  Nutrition.  By  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne^  M.D.,  LL.D,  F.R.S.  In  this  volume  Sir 
James  Crichton- Browne,  the  eminent  English  authority, 
discusses  the  timely  topic  of  what  and  how  much  the 
normal  human  being  ought  to  eat.  Hi.s  main  theme  is 
the  recent  theories  put  forth  by  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher 
and  Prof.  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  with  whom  he  is  not  in 
agreement.  Frugality  in  nutrition,  to  his  mind,  is 
utterly  opposed  to  the  experience  of  the  human  race. 
i2mo,  Cloth,  75  cents,  net;  by  mail,  8i  cents. 

MIND,  RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement, 
showing  how  its  principles  can  be  applied  in  promoting 
health  and  curing  disease.  By  Dr  Robert  MacDonald, 
Minister  of  the  Washington  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  y.    ijmo,  cloth,  f  1.30,  net ;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

A  COMNION-SENSEVIEWOF  THE  MIND 
CURE 

By  Laura  M.  Westall.  The  book  does  not  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  mind  can  cure  actual  organic  diseases, 
but  rather  that  the  common  functional  disorders  can 
be  cured  or  driven  away  by  the  use  of  will  power. 
i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents,  ?tei ;  by  mail,  80  cents. 

tone  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  Pearce  Kintzing,  M.D.  Simple,sane  advice  by  a 
physician  of  long  standing.  i2mo,Si.oo;  bymail,  jSi.io. 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  A  study 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and  their  relation  to 
physical  and  psychical  life,  containing  the  latest  scien- 
tific research  on  this  topic.    8vo,  cloth,  451  pp.    $2.00. 

THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  The 
action  of  the  mind  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  many 
disorders  is  considered  in  this  book  from  new  and 
scientific  standpoints.  i2mo,  cloth,  347  pages.  $2.00 ; 
by  mail,  I2.15. 

PSYCHIC     TREATMENT     OF     NERVOUS 
DISORDERS 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  Based  upon  twenty  years  of 
successful  specialization  and  practise  in  this  branch  of 
medical  skill.  8vo,  cloth,  471  pages.  Copious  index. 
$1.00  Tut;  by  mail,  $3.25. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OFTHE  MIND  ON  THE 
BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  izmo,  cloth,  64  pages, 
50  cents,  net ;  by  mail,  54  cents. 

THE  WILL  TO  BE  WELL 

By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson.  Showing  the  effect  of 
the  mind  on  many  ills  real  and  imaginary.  8vo,  cloth, 
297  pages.    $1.20,  postpaid. 

SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs 
with  regard  to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  world  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  authorized 
translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius  L. 
Salinger,     izmo,  cloth,  214  pages,     ii.oonet. 

THE  PREVENTION  CF  DISEASE 

This  work  presents  the  latest  opinion  and  the  most 
conclusively  demonstrated  fact  on  the  prevention  of 
every  important  form  of  human  disease.  It  is  written 
by  authorities  of  international  reputation.  With  intro- 
duction by  H.  Timbrell  Bulatrode,  M.D.  Two  vols., 
8vo,  cloth,  1081  pp.    ^7.50. 

PHYSICIAN  vs.  BACTERIOLOGIST 

By  Prof.  O.  Rosenbach,  M.D.  This  volume  em- 
braces Rosenbach's  discussion  on  clinico-bacteriologic 
and  hygienic  problems  based  on  original  investigations 
representing  the  contest  against  the  overgrowth  of 
bacteriology.     i2mo,  cloth,  455  pp.    $1.^0  rut. 

ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS     AND     ELECTRO- 
THERAPEUTICS 

The  contents  include  a  clear  and  concise  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  electricity,  and  the  latest  research 
as  to  the  physiological  effects  of  electricity  upon  the 
human  body.  By  Dr.  Toby  Cohn,  Nerve  Specialist, 
Berlin.    8  plates,  39  cuts.    8vo,  cloth.    J2.00. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  OR- 
THOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By  Anders  Wide,  M  D.  The  latest  word  on  the 
principles  and  applications  of  Swedish  gyn"i3stics,  mas- 
•age  and  orthopedics.  Third  revised  edition.  8vo, 
cloth,  382  pages.  With  nearly  one  hundred  half-tone 
illustrations.    Pnce,  $i.oonet;  postpaid,  $3.16. 

ATONIA  GASTRICA 

By  Achilles  Rose,  M.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  net,  $1.00; 
by  mail,  |i.o8. 

WHAT  OUR  GIRLS  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

By  Mary  J.  Studley.  M.D.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


NERVES  IN  DISORDER,  and  How  to  Get 
Thorn  in  Order 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  This  book 
seeks  to  dispel  ignorance  regarding  all  functional  nerve 
diseases,  and  to  set  forth  scientific  principles  for  suc- 
cessfully treating  these  troubles.  i2mo,  cloth,  318 
pages,  f  1.50,  postpaid. 

NERVES  IN  ORDER 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  The  latest 
contribution  to  preventive  medicine,  companion  volume 
to  the  author's  book,  "  Nerves  in  Disorder."  i2mo, 
cloth,  305  pages.    Jli. 50,  postpaid. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS  IN  MEDICINE 

By  Dr.  Achilles  Rose.  A  scientific  treatise  on  the 
healing  qualities  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  i2mo,  cloth, 
200  pages.    $1.00  net;  postpaid,  ^i  10. 

EMERGENCY  NOTES 

By  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.  How  quick 
wits  and  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  the  surgeon  or 
physician  arrives.  A  household  necessity.  i2mo, 
cloth,  18  original  illustrations  ;  over  100  pages.  PricCi 
50  cents,  postpaid. 

SLEEP  AND  DREAMS 

A  scientific-popular  dissertation  from  the  German  cf 
Dr.  Friedrich  Scholz,  Director  of  the  Bremen  Insane 
Asylum.  By  H.  M.  Jewett.  Together  with  "The 
Analogy  of  Insanity  to  Sleep  and  Dreams."  By  Milo 
A.  Jewett,  M.D.  Bound  together  in  one  volnmt. 
i2mo,  cloth,  148  pages.    Price,  75  cents. 

SPRINGS  OF  CHARACTER 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  This  work 
gives  the  latest  scientific  iiiformation  on  the  sources 
and  qualities  of  character,  showing  the  importance  of 
character  and  the  soundest  principles  for  its  develop- 
ment.   8vo,  cloth,  259  pp.    2(1.50. 

^EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

The  lack  of  self  control,  the  author  affirms,  contrib- 
utes very  largely  to  the  inception  and  aggravation  of 
nervous  complaints.  This  book  sets  forth  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  self  control  in  all  nervous  and  mental 
distresses.  By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  i2mo,  cloth, 
346  pages,  #1.50  net;  by  mail,  #1. 6c. 

HOME    GYMNASTICS     ACCORDING     TO 
THE  LING  SYSTEM 

By  Prof.  Anders  Wide,  M.D.  This  system  of  gym- 
nastics has  been  designed  on  strictly  scientific  principles, 
and  has  been  recognized  by  educators  throughout  the 
world  as  the  most  valuable  and  practicable  one.  ismo, 
cloth,  50  cents,  net;  by  mail,  54  cents. 

THE  HOME  LIFE  IN  ORDER 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.  Dr.  Schofield  writes  not 
alone  of  the  household  and  its  hygiene,  but  of  the 
human  body  as  to  its  organization,  functions  and  needs 
in  the  matter  of  care.  i2mo,  cloth,  345  pages.  $1.50, 
postpaid. 

NUMBER  ONE  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE 
OF  HIM 

By  Joseph  J.  Pope,  M.D.  Talks  on  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  health,  marked  by  sterling  common  sense 
and  a  mastery  of  sanitary  science.  i2mo,  cloth,  160 
pages,  75  cents. 

THE  SANITARY  QUESTION  BOX 

By  Charles  F.  Wingate,  C.S. E.  Problems  in  regard 
to  health  and  comfort  in  the  home  carefully  answered. 
Cloth.    Price,  50  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  The  disclosures  made 
are  of  a  very  striking  nature.  Yet  even  the  most  sen- 
sitive will  find  nothing  indelicate.  i2mo,  cloth,  197 
pages.     Price,  jSi.oo. 

THE  HEALTH  CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  Feeding,  teething,  bath- 
ing, clothing,  accidents,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles, 
croup,  colic,  worms,  tonsilitis.  i2mo,  cloth,  75  cenif, 
postpaid. 

ALCOHOL  IN  SICKNESS 

Its  use  in  the  sick-room.     i2mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

THE  NUTRITIVE  CURE 

A  statement  of  its  principles  and  methods.  Bjr 
Robert  Walter,  M.D.    8vo,  paper,  15  cents. 

STANDARD  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN 

In  two  large  volumes,  illustrated,  cloth,  iJ(i5.oo  per 
set 

PARENT  AND  CHILD 

A  short  treatise  on  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  children.  By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  London,  Eng. 
i2mo,  cloth,  50  cents  net  ;  by  mail,  55  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


44-60  East  23d  Street 
New  York 


way  into  Middle  Tennessee,  they  stopt  in 
Bridgeport,  Ala. 

In  the  morning  the  landlady  presented 
herself  at  her  distinguished  guests'  door. 

"  Here,"  she  said  to  Alfred,  '!  is  a  bou- 
quet of  red  roses." 

"  And  here,"  she  exclaimed  to  Robert, 
"  is  a  bouquet  of  white  roses.  Now  I 
want  you  boys  to  take  these  flowers  for 
the  sake  of  yom-  mother.  I  know  she 
must  be  proud  to  have  sons  who  can  be 
politicians  and  still  be  brothers." 

In  1896  Governor  Taylor  was  again 
called  on  to  lead  his  party,  which  was  torn 
by  dissensions,  his  opponent  being  G.  N. 
Tillman.  He  was  victorious  by  7,000  votes. 
This  term  covered  the  Centennial,  when 
visitors  by  the  hundreds  from  many  States 
called  to  see  him  merely  to  shake  his  hand 
and  meet  such  a  distinguished  man.  Com- 
bined with  the  other  tribulations  of  the 
office,  including  the  matter  of  pardon  ap- 
plications, Governor  Taylor  left  the  gov- 
ernor's chair  delighted  to  throw  off  the 
irksome  duties  of  the  position. 

Governor  Taylor  made  a  new  record  in 
the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  the 
plea  of  the  mother  and  children  for  the 
father  and  husband  being  weU-nigh  irre- 
sistible with  him.  Into  the  homes  of  many 
poor  men  sent  up  from  the  mountains  and 
plains  he  brought  joy  by  pardoning  an  in- 
mate of  the  State  prison.  Pathetic  appeals 
found  always  a  sympathizing  ear  with  the 
State's  chief  executive. 

In  1906  he  entered  a  senatorial  primary 
with  Senator  Edward  W.  Carmack,  win- 
ning the  nomination  by  several  thousand 
votes.  The  two  candidates  stumped  the 
State,  each  making  his  own  tour.  The 
appeal  of  Governor  Taylor  to  the  "  red 
necks,"  as  he  called  his  friends  in  the 
mountains  and  country,  was  irresistible, 
and,  tho  Carmack  was  a  more  brilliant 
orator  and  debater,  the  latter  went  down 
in  defeat.  He  chose  again  the  white  rose 
for  his  emblem.  His  opening  speech  was 
made  at  the  Ryman  auditorium,  the  buUd- 
ing  being  packed  to  the  doors.  His  ma- 
jority was  about  7,000. 

At  the  following  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  State 
in  the  United  States  Senate  for  six  years, 
the  term  ending  next  March,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote. 


The  Political  Trend.—"  We  are  drifting 
toward  a  paternal  form  of  government," 
said  the  economist." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  correct  you,"  responded 
the  suffragette,  gently;  '"  to  be  accurate, 
you  should  say  a  niaternai  form  of  govern- 
ment."—  Washington  Star. 


Kinship. — "  Mama,  is  Aunt  Jane  a  blood 
relation?  " 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  Is  she  one  of  the  bloodiest  we  have?  " 
— Life. 


A  Drawing  Card. — "  We  have  called  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Blank  to  our  church  next  year." 

"  You  don't  mean  it  !  I  never  heard  of 
him.  What  church  has  he  ever  had  ?  Is  he 
a  famous  preacher?  " 

' '  P'amous  preach  er  !  Should  say  he 
was.  He  has  been  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury  twice,  and  was  three  times  suspended 
from  the  ministry  in  four  years.  I  expect 
we  shall  have  to  build  an  addition  to  our 
church  in  six  months." — Fuck. 
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THE   SPICE   OF  LIFE 

Excellent. — Friend — "  How  are  you 
getting  on  with  your  play?  " 

Dramatist — "  Almost  finished;  I  have 
only  two  more  people  to  kill  off." — Flie- 
gende  Blaetter. 


Technical  Defense. — "  Sam  Johnson, 
you've  been  fightin'  agin.  You'se  lost 
two  of  yo'  front  teeth." 

"  No,  I  ain't,  Mammy,  honest.  I'se  got 
'em  in  me  pocket." — Life. 


Complaint     Remedied. — Clerk — "  Mr. 

Sapleigh  complains  in  his  letter  that  he  is 
not  hearing  anything  further  about  his 
suit." 

Lawyer — "  Send    him     a    bill." — Flie- 
gende  Blaetter. 


A  Mean  Man. — "  Kindly  return  my 
lock  of  hair." 

"  All  right.  Do  you  want  the  dark  lock 
or  the  one  you  gave  me  when  you  were  a 
blonde?  " — Washington  Herald. 


Another  Definition. — "  Pa,  what  is  an 
optimist?  " 

"  An  optimist,  my  boy,  is  a  woman  who 
thinks  that  everything  is  for  the  best,  and 
that  she  is  the  best." — Judge. 


End  of  Friendship. — She — "  How  did 
they  ever  come  to  marry?  " 

He — -"  Oh,  it's  the  same  old  story. 
Started  out  to  be  good  friends,  you  know, 
and  later  on  changed  their  minds." — Pxick. 


Consolation.  —  Struggling  Author — 
■"  This  world  will  not  recognize  all  I  have 
■done  until  after  my  death." 

Friend  (consolingly) — "Well,  I  wouldn't 
worry.  You'll  be  beyond  injury  then." — 
Satire. 


A  Novice. — Daughter — "  But,  mother, 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  give  me  any  ad- 
"vice  as  to  my  married  life  when  you  have 
only  been  married  once,  and  I  have  already 
been  married  three  times." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


No  Obstacle. — Mother — "  I  really 
think  you'd  be  happier  if  you  married  a 
man  who  has  less  money." 

Daughter — "  Don't  worry,  mother;  he 
will  have  less  in  a  very  short  time." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


She  Won. — First  Little  Girl — "  Your 
papa  and  mama  are  not  your  real  parents. 
They  only  adopted  you." 

Second  Little  Girl — "  All  the  better. 
My  parents  picked  me  out;  yours  had  to 
take  you  just  as  you  came." — Denver  News. 


Had  His. — "  Going  to  get  out  here  and 
stretch  your  legs?  "  asked  the  traveling 
man  of  his  companion,  as  the  train  stopt. 

"  What  place  is  it?  "   inquired  the  other. 

"  Chicago." 

"  No,  I  had  one  leg  stretched  here 
once  !  " — Yonlccrs  Statesman. 


Two  Guilty.—"  Thomas."  said  mother, 
severely,  "  some  one  has  taken  a  big  piec(> 
of  ginger-cake  out  of  the  pantry." 

Toiiuiiy  ))lushed  guiltily. 

"  O,  Thomas,"  .she  exclaimed,  "  I  didn't 
think  it  was  in  you  !  " 

"  It  ain't  all,"  replied  Tommy,  ii  part  of 
it's  in  Ehie."— National  Monthly. 
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nave  You  Always  ConsidercQ 
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Your  Means  ? 


You'll  change  your  mint!  when  you 
have  the  "facts  and  figures"  we  want  to 
give  you  for  a  delightful,  invigorating 
ocean  trip  and  a  vacation  in  Europe. 

The  unsurpassed  facilities  and  reason- 
able rates  of  the 

BALTIMORE  -  BREMEN 
SERVICE 

present  every  reason  why  you 
should  travel  to  Europe  this 
summer. 

Now  is  the  time  to  engage  .staterooms  on  our 
1  arge  modem  ONE-CABIN  (ID  steamers.  Com- 
fort without  luxury.    Delicious  meals.   Wireless 
telegraphy  and  submarine  signaling. 

S'  ikI  U>  rents    in    HtiiiiipH   TODAY  for   now  oditioii 

"Hnw  to  Si'o  Gf-rniiiny.  Austria  and   Switzerlanii. 

fiilljr  illuDtrntirl,  ossintlal  in  plan  ninit  your  toui. 

and  full  particulars  of  rates  and  aailiii^s. 

\..  80RT7MAOHER  &  CO.,  Oen'I  Agts 

167  S.  Oay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  '97  lure  of  gold  has  changed 
to  tlie  li)12  tourist  lure  to  this  land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun — of  towering 
mountains,  glittering  glaciers,  rush- 
ing torrents,  primeval  forests  and 
Northern  Liglits— this  land  of  new 
experiences— new  thrills. 

Take  the  niarvelousiy  beautiful 
■'Inner  Pas-snge"  trip  to  SkaKuay,  seeing 
Sitka  and  Juneau— but  don't  stop  there. 
Go  farther.  See  the  real  Yukon  counli  y. 
I  itftratliro  FroA  dcscrlhinif  thia  wonder- 

LiierdLuit;  rree  fuiu.-wcountrv.inword 

iiMii  picture  —  whnt  others  pay  of  tin-  trip — ita 
i-<imfurls,  (-tc.  Sand  u*  your  nam*  and  ad- 
dress now. 

HERMAN  WEIG.  General  Agen. 

Willi,    rx,.,  A   Viik..n  ICntc     llll] 
Vn  W.  Wu.sliiMi;l..n  St  ,  t'liloago 

or  TRAFFIC  DEPT. 

White  l',i.s:<  *■  Vukon  R.mte 
;:)1  llii.stinK»  St  .   Vane.mver.  H.  (' 
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Cool-headed. — He — "  We  are  now  com- 
ing to  a  tunnel.     Are  you  not  scared?  " 

She — "  Not  a  bit,  if  you  take  the  cigar 
out  of  your 'mouth." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Certainty. — Heck — "  If  I  ever  marry 
I'll  rule  the  roost  or  know  why." 

Peck — "  You'll  know  why,  all  right." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Little  by  Little. — Crimson  Rambler — 
"  Taken  off  ver  winter  underwear  yet, 
Bill?  " 

Backdoor  Bill — "  Partly  !  I  took  off  a 
door-mat  yesterday,  but  I'm  still  wearing 
two  yards  o'  rag-carpet !  " — Puck. 


Antiquated  Device. — The  First  Bur- 
glar ^contemplating  father's  invention) — 
"  Wot  abaht  the  bloomin'  burglar-alarm?  " 

The  Second  Burglar — "May  as  well 
put  it  in  the  bag;  we  can  get  somothin'  for 
the  bells,  p'raps." — London  Sketch. 


An  Early  Progressive. — First  Egyp- 
tian^" I  see  they  finished  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid last  week.    What  do  you  think  of  it?  " 

Second  Ditto — "  Somebody  got  a  big 
graft.  You  take  it  from  me,  fifty  years 
from  now  the  whole  thing  will  have  crum- 
bled."—P;/cA-. 


Correct. — Teacher — "  Archibald,  what 
plants  flourish  in  excessive  heat?  " 
Archibald — "  Ice  plants." — Judge. 


Easy. — Judge — "  You  certainly  do  not 
expect  the  court  to  take  this  alibi  as 
evidence." 

Prisoner — "  If  that  won't  do,  judge,  I 
can  give  you  another." — Flicgende  Blaetter. 


Practical  Girl. — Her  Father — "  Can 
you  support  my  daughter  in  the  style  to 
which  she  has  been  accustomed?  ' 

Suitor — "  No,  sir;  but  she  says  she 
can  accustom  herself  to  the  style  in  which 
I  can  support  her." — Boston  Transcript. 


Information  Bureau.  —  Stranger  — 
"  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  will  find  your 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics?  " 

Farmer  Brown — "  I  kin  give  you  the 
village  dressmaker's  address.  She  knows 
the  age  of  every  woman  in  town." — Life. 


A    Good    Reason. — "  But   why    do   you 

advertise  that  you  want  to  sell  this  car 
because  you  are  going  to  leave  the  city? 
You  know  that  isn't  so." 

"  Yes,  it  is.  If  I  ever  sell  this  ear  for 
what  I  ask  for  it  I'll  have  to  leave  the 
eitv." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A    Politician's 

think   he'll   leave 
sands  of  time?  " 

"  He  ought  to  leave  a 
He's  always  side-stepping."- 
Journal. 


Footprints. — "  Do    you 

any   footprints   on    the 


good    many. 
-Kansas  City 


Generous. — "  Are  you  sure  your  cor- 
poration is  conducted  on  liberal  lines?  " 

"  I  should  say  so  !  "  replied  Mr.  Dustin 
Stax.  "  Don't  we  let  the  minority  stock- 
holders draw  dividends  every  once  in  a 
while?  " — Washington  Star. 


Extenuation. — Hostess  (at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  Saturday-night  game  of  bridge) 
— "  O,  dear.  Colonel !  I  hope  you  don't 
mind;  it's  ten  minutes  past  12  o'clock; 
Sunday  morning,  in  fact  !  " 

Colonel  (a  strict  Sabbatarian) — "  Not 
really  !  Dear,  dear  !  Still,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  dummy  during  the  last  ten 
minutes." — Punch. 


Discouraging.  —  Impecunious  Noble- 
man— "  Sir,  I  understand  you  have  a  peer- 
less daughter." 

Old  Moneybags — "  Yes,  and  you 
might  as  well  understand  first  as  last 
that  she  is  going  to  stay  peerless  as  far 
as  you  fortune-hunters  are  concerned." — 
Baltimore  American. 


CIcissiriecl  -Col  u  mns 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  U'.'-p.  Inventors'  Guide. FREE. 
Highest  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  %ti  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  For  Facts 
about  Prizes,  Rewards,  etc.,  send  8c  stamps 
for  our  new  128  page  book  of  intense  interest 
to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,    Washington,  D.  C,     Estab.  1869. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Under\voods,  L.  C. 
.Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  }  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anj-where,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Citalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892>,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


Clearance  .Sale  —  Remingtons,  Dens- 
mores,  ^11.50  ea.:  Franklins.  Hammonds,  $9 
ea.  Bargains  in  Underwood,s,  .Smiths  and  all 
others.  All  Guaranteed.  .Standard  Type- 
writer Exchange,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  skeicii  ior  iree  reoort  as  lo 
paientaumty.  GUIDE  |;(J(JK  and  WHAT 
T<J  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLUJN 
DOLLAR.S  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress :  samnie  iree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  30  YEARS  we  have  furnished  Investors 
wiih  First  Farm  Mortgages  netting  ^%. 
Send  for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  offerings. 
K.  J.  L.ANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
Highest  references. 


REAL  ESTATE 


SUPERB  VIRGINIA  ESTATE  of  370 
acres  within  ten  miles  of  Washington.  Brick 
and  stone  mansion  of  25  rooms  ;  modern  im- 
provements; complete  outbuildings ;  beauti- 
ful grounds.  In  perfect  condition  throughout. 
Extremely  accessible;  boulevard,  trolley  and 
steam.  Perfect  environment,  surrounded  by 
fine  estates.  An  ideal  country  home.  Offered 
on  very  favorable  terms  to  close  estate.  Il- 
lustrated booklet.  Ashbridge  Realty  Com- 
pany, 1426  New  York  Ave.,  Washington, D.C. 

FROM  PEANUT  FIELDS  OF  VA.  TO 
Orange  Groves  of  Fla.  Thru  6  richest  Sou. 
.States  on  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  Big  profits  growing 
fruits  and  vegetables.  In  Manatee  County, 
Fla..  raise  2  to  3  crops  yearly.. net  $500  to 
SU'OO  an  acre.  Lands  cheap.  Booklet  free. 
J.  A.  Pride,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt.,  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Ry.,  Suite  505,  Norfolk,  Va. 


V I RG I N I A  Estate ,  Northern  Piedmont  Sec- 
tion, two  hours'  journey  fromVVashington. 
334  fertile  acres.  Colonial  mansion,  16  rooms, 
two  baths.  Fronts  fine  automobile  road. 
Printed  illustrated  description  on  request. 
Box  47,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  throughout 
16  states  ;  improved,  one  to  1000  acres,  $10  to 
JlOO  an  acre.  Stock  and  tools  included  with 
many,  to  settle  estates  quickly.  Mammoth 
illustrated  Catalogue  "  No.  34  "  free.  E.  A. 
STROUT,  Station  14, 47  W.  34th  St.,  N.Y.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOULD  YOU  BUY  A  I-3-16:kt.  solitaire, 
blue-white  diamond  of  $200.00  real  value  for 
$118.00?  This  bargain  is  an  unredeemed 
pledge  under  No.  221768.  Our  big  bulletin, 
sent  free  upon  request,  shows  hundreds  of 
unredeemed  pledges,  eveiy  one  of  which  is 
guaranteed,  and  a  wonderful  bargain.  High 
grade  diamond  rings,  watches,  brooches,  pins, 
bracelets,  lockets,  etc.,  all  in  prime  good  as 
new  condition,  at  less  than  half  what  you  pay 
elsewhere.  This  bulletin  explains  fully  how 
we  come  into  possession  of  the  goods  by  loan- 
ing money  on  them.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  $750,000.00  capital,  60 
years  at  one  location.  References— any  Pitts- 
Durgh  bank— Dun's  or  Hradstreet's.  Write 
today  for  this  wonderful  new  bargain  bulletin, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lislied.  It's  free.  Everything  sold  on  ap- 
proval. JOS.  DeROY  &  SONS,  Dept.  S- 
315  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR    WRITERS 


SPEAKERS,WRITERS:  WE  FURNISH 
material  for  your  speech,  oration,  essay,  de- 
bate or  club  paper.  Expert  literary  service, 
revision,  research.  Special  subjects  prepared 
The  Authors'  Agency,  500  Fiffli  Ave.,  N.  V, 


Kennel    D  i  r  e  c  t  o  r  ij 


DOG    REMEDIES 


HAVE  YOU  A  DOG? 

If  SO,  send  for  Polk  Miller's 
great  illustrated  book  on 
"DOGS."  Tells  how  to  suc- 
cessfully care  for  them  from 
puppjhood  to  old  age.  Also 
liow  to  secure  Free  Medical 
Advice:  it  may  save  your  dog:'8 
life.  Contains  Senator  Vest's 
' '  Eloquent  Tribute  to  a  Do?. ' ' 
and  the  celebrated  poem  *'  Th(> 
Yaller  Dog's  Love  for  a  Ji'vi- 
ger."  This  50  cent  book  for  11) 
cents  just  to  advertise 

** Serf/en nfs  Famous  Dog  Jiemedies** 
Polk  Miller  Drag  Co.,80dE. Main  St.,Kiehmond,Ta. 


PUBLICATIONS 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrats  of  Dogdom 

Famous  for  their  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

THE  KENNEL  REVIEW  tells  all  about 
them,  publishing  more  Airedale  news  than 
all  other  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  dog  magazine.  Subscription  only 
$1  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Review,  59th  St.,  Eansan  City,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  .Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 


We  Breed,  Raise  and  Train 

the  finest  bird  dogs  in  America.  Pointers 
and  Setters.  Dogs,  Bitches  and  Puppies  for 
sale.  Dogs  that  are  trained  on  Quail,  Grouse, 
Woodcock,  Ducks,  Snipe,  Etc. 

Kel  Ilivpi-  F:iriii  Kennels 
Box  No  89S,  Worthlngton,  Ind. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you,  nobody  can.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


Coos  Strain  of  Airedales — Bred  and 
reared  under  ideal  ^zWa'tj/^  conditions.  We 
have  the  "pal"  you  want.  HomeofElruge 
Monarch.  World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
coos  KENNELS,      North  Bend,  Oregon. 


Airedales — Pups  by  Ch.  Endcliffe  Crack. 
Fox  Catcher  and  other  sires.  Price  |;15-$50. 
Quality  counts.  P.  L.  Savage,  St.  Charles, 111. 


COLLIES 


(]ollie-Pups,  Matrons  &  grown  dogs  on  hand. 
Write  us  your  wants.  Ch.  Ormskirk  Foxall — 
At  stud.      P.    L.   Savage,   St.   Charles,    III. 


Classified    Coin  mns 


FOR.  WRITERS 


STORY  WRITERS  !  We  revise,  critici.se 
and  type  M.S.S.  Publishers  and  sellers  of 
meritorious  books.  We  will  publish  yours. 
Directed  by  successful  author.  Endorsed  by 
leading  editors.  Satisfied  clients  everywhere. 
Write  for  helpful  booklet.  Thk  Literary 
BvREAL',  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Philadelphia. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


.SCRIBNRR'S  MAGAZINE  SUB.SCRIP- 
TION  SOLICrrORS  easily  earn  liberal 
commissions,  also  can  pick  up  extra  prize 
money.  For  full  particulars  regarding  com- 
missions, prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  etc.,  address  DESK  2,  155 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Visit  Yellowstone 
National  Park 

Season:  Jane  15  to  September  15 

€LGeysers,  cataracts, 
canyons,  beasts,  birds, 
fish-— no  place  like  it 
in  the  world.  Go  there 
this  summer  on  way  to 
Pacific  Coast.  Low 
Convention  and  Tour- 
ist Fares.  Write  quick 
for  details.  Enclose  6 
cents  for  this  beauti- 
book,  easily  worth 
$1.00. 

Special   parties   being 
organized.  Join  the  one 
from  your  section. 
Write  today. 

AJM.CLELAND,G.P.A. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Northern 
Pacific  Ry 


nirt  gfttthful 


HIGH  GRADE  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

SEVKNTKK.VTIl  1  BAR 

Send  for  illustrated  description 

Dr.  H.  H.  KUGLEIt,     7  £.  Fourth  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


Seventeen  toura   including   every  country  in 


U  FRO 


SPECIAL  SWISS  TOUR  mcluding  Tyrol  June  1. 

ROUND    THE    WORLD    TOURS 

A    Year's    Tour   Julv    2nil.      Other 
Tours  Sept.  2U,Oct.rj.  Nov.  16.  Jan. 7. 

SOUTH    AMERICA    TOiURS 

Oct.    20.    Fell    1    and   20, 
Send  for  Tuur  Book.     State  Tour 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB    CO. 

Boston, NewYork.Pliila.  .Chicago. San  Francisco 


THEPILGRIMTOURS 


*tt\fr'         ".A  Tour  for  Everybody  " 
aZSS      spring   and   SUMMER 
1"'*'*'  TRIPS   to 

.;o    e:vjroi»e 

SkX^II     .Attractive  Itincrarii's       Best 

^\J%^^f     .MaiiaKenient    Small  Parties. 

Sfiiil  ftir  Booklet 

306   AVaslrinKton    St..    Huston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York.  Phila,,  Cliicago.  San  Francisro 


SAILING      IWFK^V      30th 

from  New  York.  ITALY  to  ENGLAND. 
Small  party,  competent  leader.  Ten  weeks. 
Inclusive  price  $600.  Delightful  itinerary. 
Mrs.  Gardiner, 501  West  I56th  .St.,  New  York. 


UROF^I 


Di-lii-htful  tour 
of  fonrnionllis. 
uilini;  Joiielh.  $]mikj  Party  liiiiit.-d  to  six  K,\- 
nvrienred  rondiii'tor,      R<-f.r<'nfes  fxrhiin^'etl 

Mlsa  M.  A.  Little.  Bfi  E.  93d  St. ,  New  York  City 

62  Days    EUROPE     $325 

Kiflli      .Season.       Kxpericnced    Conductors. 

Choice  itinerary.     Send  for  Booklet. 

THE  DEAN  TOURS.        161  OcTonihire,  Boilon 

niRftPF  f^'''"'  No  extras.  6.^ days, 
EitJM«.Vm:j  8  Countries.  .Special  in- 
duciments  to  orcanizers  of  small  parlies  for 
trip  »3.W  to  fl.OOO.  HABCOCK'S  TOURS, 
1137  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


EuropeSi'2i$260. 

Iiest  mannui'inent.  beHi  ii'xinininiaU. anil  the 

loweHt  oriciH  in  the  worM 

Tbe TEMPLE  TOURS. 8  BeaconSt.. Boston. Mail 


Go  io  Erurope  by  ihe 

St.  Latefrence  lioufe 

T 


HE  quickest,  most  restful  and  quiet,  most  picturesque  of  all  voyages  to  Europe. 
Two  delightful  days  down  the  St.  Lawrence — a  tripunequalled  for  scenic  and  historic 
interest — then  a  dash  to  Bristol,  ( Avonmouth)  England,  making  only  a  little  over 

Three  Days  on  the  Ocean 


Think  of  the  finest  hotel  you  have  visited  and  you 
will  get  an  idea  of  the  luxury  of  the  palatial 
Turbine  Express  Steamships  of  the  Royal  Line. 
Equipped  with  TripIe-screvFS,  Marconi  Wireless, 
Six     Passenger    Decks,     Spacious     Promenade, 


Passenger  Elevators  and  every  other  comfort. 
From  Bristol  (Avonmouth),  London  is  but  two 
hours  away  by  special  trains  of  the  Great  Western. 
Yet  all  this  comfort  and  convenience  is  yours  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 


Write  today  for  sailing  dates,  cabin  charts  and  our  low  rates.     Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper. 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 

Canadian  Northern  Bldg. 

MONTREAL,  CUE. 

226St.  James  St. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

66  W.  Adams  St. 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

2272  Main  St. 


PITTSBURG.  PA. 

Oliver  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

693  Mission  St. 


University  Travel 


The  leader  makes  the  tour;  it 
matters    Utile    where    you  go 

SPAIN  :  Sail  May  18th,  S.  S.  Cretic 
Leaders;  Henry  Turner  Bailey  of  Boston.  Rossiter 
Howard  of  Paris 
NORWAY  :  SailJune  18th,  S.S.  K.Aug.Victoria 

Leader:  Dr.  L.  E.  Lord  of  Oberlin  CoUew 
GREECE  (  Sail  Jane  8th,  S.  S.  Canopic 

and      -<  Sail  June  16th,  S.S.  E.  Franz  Joseph 
ITALY   (  Sail  June  29th,  S.  S.  Cretic 
Leaders:  Henry  Turner  Bailey  of  Boston.    Lorado 
Taft  of  Chicago.     Ellsworth  Woodward  of 
New   Orleans.       C.    L.    Babcock  of  Boston. 
George  H.  Allen  of  Berlin.     E.  W.  Clark  of 
Rome.      T.    L.    Wrijht  o£    Beloit    College. 
E.  P.  Andrews  of  Cornell  University 
Send  for  €4  page  illustrated  announcemeut 

Bureau  of  University  Travel,  19  Trinity  PI.  .Boston 


Going 
Abroad  ? 

Here   are  four  thoroughly 
enjoyable,  profitable  books. 

In  London  Town 

By  ¥.  Berkeley  Smith.  Smith  knows  how 
to  introduce  you  to  "all  the  men  of  the 
town,"  whether  they  are  at  home,  in  a  hovel 
or  a  palace,  noonday  or  midnig-nt.  Brim- 
ful oi  news,  illustrations,  lauglis.  Cloth, 
$1..50. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

By  F.  Berkeley  .Smith.  A  jolly  good  book 
on  the  gayest  parts  of  lite  in  Paris.  135 
captivating  pictures  by  the  author  and  sev- 
eral noted  French  artists.  Fully  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  jtl.50. 

Paris  Out-of-Doors 

By  K.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  delightful  book 
of  recreation  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  and  around  Paris.  Numerous 
illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  j(1.50. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  cli.iracters  in  the 
famous  I'.ohc  inia  of  Paris.  By  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  camera 
snapshots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures 
by  .Sancha,  and  water-color  frontispiece 
by  F.  Hojikinson  Smith.  I'imo.  cloth. 
J1.20. 


"The  Best  in  Travel  " 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

Most  exclusive  arrangements  ;  tours  de 
luxe.     Westward  Sept.  14;  Eastward  Oct. 
5  and  Nov.  16. 
JAPAN — Summer  Tour.    A  brief,  compre- 
hensive tour;  sail  June  28. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  new  travel  world  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  3  months  tour.  Sailing 
July  6th. 

The  Collver  Method — The  Best  of  Everything 
Send  for  announcements. 

lO  Trinity  I'l.-ice,  Rostoii,  Mass. 


THE     BANNER      TOUR 

Leaves  by  German  Lloyd  on  May  11  for 
Naples  with  an  exceptionally  good  route 
through  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Germany  and  Holland,  etc.  Total 
98  days  at  $890.  A  small  party  guaranteed  by 
V.  C.  CL,AKK,  Tluie.s  BItlgr.,  III.V. 


EUROPE     AND     ORIENT 

31st  Season     Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
UK.   and   .MRS.  liOW.4III>    S.    PAINE, 
14S  Kidse  .Street,  (ilens  Falls,  N.  T. 
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Toms  to   Europe.      Write  for  Books. 
EAGER  TOl'RS,      308  N.  Charles  St.,      Balto.,  Md. 


tJiVIVKKSITY  PRI.XTS 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  iMasterpiece8of  Art. 
One  o«^iU  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
lor  catalo^rue.  Bureau  of  Dniv. 
Travel.    19  Trinity  PI..    Boston. 
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reece  to  ocotland  f^red.  co  «iurative 
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S.lcct.  Kdiicational.  Splendid  Leadership  Kiiropf 
Hiss  .111 d  up.  Small  party  organizers  wanted.  Kasy  to 
•MM'. II  for  us  Knypt.  Palestine,  Greece,  etc.,  May  4. 
|.ViO.  World  tour  westward  Oct.  5.  Frof.  andMrs- 
Litthy.  Spai-tanhurr.  S    (,.'. 

CHAUTAUQUA 

Tr.ivel  study  in  the  great  cities  of   Kurope. 
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JAPAN,  S.pteniber  27.  Chrvsanlhonnnn  Season. 
GREECE,  EGYPT.  PALESTINE.  April  10.  .lune  15. 
SPRING  TOURS  TO  EUROPE,    April  18.  May  16; 

SpecLiity.    Spain     and  auto  through  Pyrenees 

and  Toiuaine.      Book  early. 
SUMMER  TOURS,  May  28.  June  8,  12,  16.  20,  22. 
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60S  SprecklesBldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Tours."    Select  parties.    A  well-planned  trip 
is  an  education.     Send  for  itineraries. 
l)«'r«<»«T  T<.urs   Co..    I.t<l.    (33dYe.ir) 
I'ialiroit  ltiiil<liiitf,  >i«>w  York 
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WORLD 

by  the  palatial 
cruising  steamship 

Victoria  Luise 

16,500  tons 

From  New  York    -     -     Nov.  12.  1912 
From  San  Francisco  -    Feb.  27, 1913 

1 10  days     -     $650  and  up 
Including    all    necessary   expenses 
aboard    and    ashore,    railway,  hotel, 
shore   excursions,   carriages,  guides, 
fees,  etc. 

H'rile    for    beautifully     illuatraled 
boolilei  containing  full  information. 


Summer  Cruises 

To  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

NORWAY,  NORTH 
CAPE,    SPITZBERGEN 

8  cruises  from  Hamburg  dur- 
ing June,  July  and  August. 
Duration  from  1 4  to  16  days. 
Cost  $62.50  up.  By  the  large 
cruising  ships  Victoria  Luise, 
Kronprinzessin  Cecilie  and 
Meteor.       

Jamaica,  Panama   Canal 

Cuba.   Hayti,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica. 

Weekly  sailings  by  "Frinz"  and  other 
well  known  steamers. 

To  JAMAICA  —  $75  round  trip; 
$142.50,  25.  day  cruises;  $140 
allowing  two  to  three  days  on  Isthmus. 
Optional  shore  excursions. 

Write  for  boof(let  of  any  cruise. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

March  29. — The  Minimum  Wage  Bill  receives 
the  assent  of  King  George  V. 

March  30. — A  bill  providing  for  an  eight-hour 
work-day  for  miners  is  passed  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

March  31. — Capt.  R.  F.  Scott's  antarctic  ex- 
ploration vessel,  the  Terra  A\n'a,  arrives  in  a 
New  Zealand  port,  bringing  word  that  Scott, 
when  last  heard  from,  was  stiU  advancing 
toward  the  South  Pole. 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  threatens  to  Qtiit  the 
throne  of  Himgary  unless  the  Parliament 
abandons  a  movement  to  curtail  his  power 
of  control  over  the  Hungarian  Army. 

April  2. — Miss  Eleanor  Davis,  an  English- 
woman, crosses  the  English  Channel  in  a  bi- 
plane with  Gustave  Hamel  in  a  flight  from 
London  to  Paris,  during  which  they  make  only 
one  stop. 

April  3. — After  a  referendum  vote  on  whether 
the  Minimum  Wage  Bill  passed  by  Parliament 
and  declared  satisfactory  by  the  mine-owners 
justifies  the  return  to  work  of  the  miners,  the 
ofBcials  of  the  imions  announce  that  the  strike 
is  practically  ended. 

April  4. — Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  formerly  Provisional 
President,  announces  that  with  the  Chinese 
political  revolution  completed  he  will  now 
commence  the  greatest  social  revolution  in  the 
world's  history.  He  says  that  among  the 
principal  reforms  to  be  instituted  in  the  near 
future  are  the  single  tax  and  government  con- 
trol of  railroads,  mines,  and  similar  industries. 
He  claims  to  have  the  full  approval  and  con- 
sent of  the  Government. 

Domestic 

Washington 

March  29. — The  Senate  votes  down  the  original 
Sherwood  Pension  Bill  and  passes  the  Smoot 
substitute  measure  adding  $20,000,000  to  the 
rolls. 

United  States  Senator  Robert  L.  Taylor,  of 
Tennessee,  dies. 

April  1. — The  House  passes  the  Democratic 
Wool  Tariff  Bill  providing  for  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  existing  duties. 

April  2. — A  bill  reducing  express  rates  is  re- 
ported in  the  House. 

General 

April  1. — Coal-miners  estimated  at  400,000  in 
number  suspend  work  pending  negotiations 
between  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  and  the  owners. 

April  2. — The  flood  situation  along  the  Missis- 
sippi becomes  alarming;  it  is  reported  that 
several  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  has 
already  been  destroyed  and  the  water  is  still 
rising  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Emil  Seidel,  Socialist  Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  is 
defeated  for  reelection  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Badlng, 
fusion  candidate. 

A  nineteen-year-old  negro  girl,  head  of  a  cult, 
confesses  to  Louisiana  authorities  that  she 
killed  seventc(^n  of  thirty-five  persons  offered 
up  as  human  sacrifices  by  the  ctilt. 

April  3. — Calbraith  P.  Rodgers,  trans-conti- 
nental aviator,  is  killed  by  a  fall  into  the  sea 
at  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

April  4. — The  Mississippi  is  still  rising  and  the 
flood  damages  are  increasing;  .*.5,000,00() 
worth  of  property  is  submerged  by  the  break- 
ing of  two  levees  at  Cairo,  111. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  cottect  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Her  Proposal. — Miss  Ethel  Barrymore, 
apropos  of  leap-year,  told  a  story  at  the 
Colony  Club  in  New  York. 

"A  girl,"  she  said,  "  looked  calmly  at  a 
caller  one  evening,  and  remarked: 

"  '  George,  as  it  is  leap-year — 

"  The  caller  turned  rather  pale.' — 

"  '  As  it  is  leap-year,'  she  continued, 
'  and  you  have  been  calling  regularly  now 
four  nights  a  week  for  a  long,  long  time, 
George,  I  propose  ' — 

"  '  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  marry  on  my 
salary,'  George  broke  in  hurriedly. 

"  '  I  know  that  well,  George,'  the  girl 
pursued,  '  and  so,  as  it  is  leap-year,  I 
thought  I'd  propose  that  you  lay  off  and 
give  some  of  the  more  eligible  boys  a 
chance.'  " — New  York  Tribune. 


"C.  A.  B.."  Chicago,  111. — "Kindly  state 
whether  'don't'  is  correctly  used  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  together  with  the  authority  for 
your  decision:  'To  give  your  customers  a  better 
article  and  [to]  make  a  larger  margin  of  profit 
for  yourself  don't  seem  reasonable.'  " 

The  rule  for  the  correct  verb  to  use  in  such  sen- 
tences is  as  follows:  "Two  or  more  distinct  sub- 
ject phrases  connected  by  and  require  a  plural 
verb,  and  generally  a  plural  noun  too,  if  a  nom- 
inative follow  the  verb ;  as,  ...  '  To  be  mod- 
erate in  our  views  and  to  proceed  temperately 
in  the  pursuit  of  them  are  the  best  ways  to  insure 
success';  'To  be  of  any  species  and  to  have  a 
right  to  the  name  of  that  species  are  both  one'; 
'To  profess  and  to  possess  are  very  different 
things.'  "  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  "doesn't" 
could  not  correctly  be  substituted  for  "don't"  in 
the  sentence  quoted.  The  rule  for  the  use  of 
"do  not"  and  "don't"  is  as  follows:  "Don't,  as 
a  contraction  of  do  not,  [is]  admitted  by  the  best 
writers,  but  as  a  contraction  of  does  not,  inac- 
curate and  disallowed.  'They  don't  [do  not]  care." 
'He  does  not  know  any  better,"  contracted  into 
doesn't,  not  don't.  The  uncontracted  forms  are 
preferred  almost  uniformly  in  literary  use.  but  in 
familiar  speech  the  contractions"  (see  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  p.  2368). 

".I.  B.  M.,"  Sharon,  Pa. — "Please  state  what 
is  wrong  about  the  following  sentence  and  why: 
'  I  did  not  know  that  you  are  such  a  good  writer.'  " 

There  is  an  improper  sequence  of  tenses  in  this 
sentence,  for  the  correction  of  wliich  "are"  in  the 
dependent  clause  should  be  changed  to  "were," 
to  agree  with  the  tense  of  "did"  in  the  principal 
clause.  The  rule  for  the  proper  tense  to  use  in 
such  sentences  is  as  follows:  "  Fatilty  dicticta  is 
often  the  result  of  failure  to  employ  the  proper 
sequence  of  tenses  in  complex  sentences.  By 
what  is  called  the  attraction  of  lenses,  the  require- 
ment is,  <is  a  rule,  that  the  tense  of  the  dependent 
verb  shall  be  present  when  that  of  the  principal 
verb  is  present,  and  past  when  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal verb  is  past.  '  He  says  that  he  is  tired '  be- 
comes when  reported  as  a  past  state,  '  He  said 
that  he  was  tired,'  and  could  not  be  'He  said  that 
he  is  tired.'  '  He  says  that  his  friend  is  living' 
becomes  '  He  said  that  his  friend  u-as  living ' ; 
'  He  said  that  his  friend  is  living,  would  be  con- 
trary to  English  analogy"  (see  the  Standard 
Dictionary,  p.  2374). 

"D.  .T.  S.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Please  state  which 
verb  should  be  used  in  the  following  sentence: 
'  Cells  were  also  searched  for  clubs,  wliich  were 
rumored  to  have  been  secreted,  but  none  was  [or 
were]  found.'  " 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  2371,  says  on 
this  point:  "None  [is]  construed  in  the  singular 
or  plural  as  the  sense,  or  the  best  expression  of 
the  meaning  intended,  may  require.  '  Did  you 
buy  melons?'  'There  were  none  in  the  market.' 
'Have  you  brought  me  a  letter?'  'There  was 
none  in  your  letter-box.'  When  the  singular  or 
plural  equally  well  expresses  the  sense,  the  plural 
is  commonly  used.  'None  of  the.se  words  are 
now  current.'"  Reed  and  Kellogg's  "Higher 
Lessons  in  English,"  p.  294,  and  Fernald's  "  Gram- 
mar of  English  firammars."  p.  HO.  take  substan- 
tially the  same  view.  Some  authorities,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  treat  "none"  (originally  meaning 
"no  one")  as  a  singular  in  all  cases.  For  an  ex- 
arap'e  of  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  In  literary 
usage,  see  Scott,  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "None 
linger  now  upon  the  plain."  For  an  example  of 
the  singular  form  of  the  verb  in  literary  usage, 
see  Dryden:  "None  but  the  brave  deserves  the 
fair."  From  the  foregoing  it  appears  obvious 
that  there  is  authority  for  eiiher  the  singular  or 
the  plural  form  of  the  verb  in  the  sentence  in 
dispute.  . 

"C.  P.  B.,"  Evansville,  Ind. — "Please  state  if 
there  is  any  authority  for  the  pronunciations 
de'ce-dent  and  ap-pel-lant'  (instead  of  de-ce'dent 
and  ap-pel'lant)." 

There  is  no  authority  for  these  pronunciations. 
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SHOT  heard  in  forty-eight  States"  is  one  editor's 
description  of  the  overwhelming  vote  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt  in  the  Illinois  preferential  primary  last 
week,  and  the  Roosevelt  victory  in  Pennsylvania  is  another  shell 
of  equal  caliber.  But  the  Colonel  himself  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "the  shots  that  hit  are  the  shots  that  count," 
and  the  question  now  comes  up  sharply  whether  the  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania  delegations  in  the  Republican  convention  at 
Chicago  on  June  18  will  find  enough  other  Roosevelt  delegates 
there  to  control  the  gathering,  or  will  have  to  sit  idly  by  as 
spectators  and  see  a  Taft  majority  run  the  proceedings.  The 
increasing  number  of  uninstructed  delegates,  and  of  contesting 
delegations  elected  amid  scenes  of  disorder  and  riot,  make  the 
result  at  Chicago  more  and  more  of  a  tantalizing  mystery  to  the 
forecasters,  but  the  Taft  managers  feel  positive  that  the  national 
committee  will  seat  the  Taft  delegates  the  first  day,  and  after 
that  the  Roosevelt  contestants  will  never  see  the  inside  of  the 
hall.  But  the  Roosevelt  sympathizers  take  a  totally  different 
view,  and  see  in  these  two  results  the  turn  of  the  tide  that  will 
sweep  their  leader  to  the  nomination  and  to  the  White  House. 
The  Illinois  vote,  in  Senator  La  FoUette's  opinion,  "means  that 
Taft  can  not  be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot" — an  outcome 
in  which  the  Wisconsin  Senator  perceives  an  advantage  to  his 
own  candidacy.  Some  observers,  viewing  the  two  primaries 
together  with  other  developments  of  the  same  week,  such  as 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  capture  of  the  twelve  delegates  from  Maine, 
and  the  decision  of  the  New  York  convention  to  send  an  unin- 
structed delegation  to  the  national  convention,  admit  that  a 
black  shadow  has  fallen  across  the  President's  path,  but  it  is 
the  Rough-rider's  figure,  not  the  Senator's,  which  they  see 
emerging  into  the  sunlight.  Still  others  detect  the  shadowy 
form  of  a  Republican  "dark  horse"  looming  in  the  background. 
Representative  McKinley,  who  is  managing  the  Taft  cam- 
paign, sees  no  reason  for  feeling  blue,  and  declares  that  President 
Taft  "is  in  the  fight  to  stay,"  and  "will  be  the  nominee."    For — 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  nominated  four  years 
ago  without  the  votes  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  In  this  contest  he  is  already  assured 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  delegates  from  Indiana 
and  New  York,  and  of  a  large  number  of  delegates  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, none  of  whom  voted  for  him  in  1908." 

He  attacks  Colonel  Roosevelt's  doctrines  as  "rank  socialism" 
and  says  his  effort  "to  wear  the  mantle  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 


evidence  that  the  acme  of  demagogism  in  this  country  has  been 
reached." 

On  the  other  side  Colonel  Roosevelt's  manager.  Senator 
Dixon,  says  the  "avalanche  victory"  in  Pennsylvania  "spoke 
the  final  word  and  made  the  repudiation  of  the  Taft  candidacy 
complete."  The  Taft  forces  may  have  won  victories  among  the 
"pie-counter  habitues"  in  the  South, 

"But  with  this  month  the  scene  of  activity  shifted  to  the 
Northern  States,  where  the  real  strength  of  the  Republican 
party  lies,  and  whence  have  come  the  electoral  votes  that  have 
maintained  its  supremacy  for  sixty  years.  Fourteen  of  these 
States  have  now  selected,  in  whole  or  in  part,  their  delegates 
to  the  Republican  national  convention.  Four  of  them — North 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania — have  acted  by 
Presidential-preference  primaries.  These  four  States  send  an 
aggregate  of  170  delegates  to  the  national  convention.  Of  that 
number,  all  but  ten  or  eleven  are  against  Mr.  Taft.  These  four 
great  States,  which  together  cast  85  votes  in  the  electoral 
college,  have  repudiated  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy  by  more  than 
14  to  1  of  their  delegates  to  the  national  convention." 

As  to  the  failure  of  the  New  York  convention  to  instruct 
for  the  President,  we  are  reminded  by  The  Tribune  that  the 
delegates  were  "urged"  to  unite  for  his  nomination  at  Chicago; 
that  his  "patriotism,  wisdom,  and  undramatie  courage"  were 
"applauded,"  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recently  embraced 
doctrines  were  repudiated.  Referring  to  the  resolution  urging 
the  New  York  delegates  to  work  for  President  Taft,  The  Tribune 
remarks:  "  It  is  not  worth  while  splitting  hairs  over  the  language 
of  a  declaration  of  this  sort  so  long  as  it  accomplishes  its  essential 
purpose."  It  adds  that  "New  York  is  as  strongly  for  the 
President  as  Illinois  has  declared  itself  to  be  for  Colonel  Roose- 
velt." "  Illinois  is  only  one  factor  in  this  contest  for  the  nomina- 
tion, and  by  no  means  a  controlling  one,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Rep.),  which  is  convinced  that  New  York's  repudiation 
of  Roosevelt  "makes  his  cause  hopeless."  The  Taft  men, 
declares  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  "are  fighting  the  battle  of 
Republicanism  against  Populism,  and  the  chances  are  very 
largely  in  their  favor."  In  spite  of  his  Illinois  victory,  says 
the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  "it  looks  as  if  the  Roosevelt  fight 
were  hopeless."     And  it  adds: 

"Mr.  Taft  has  now  so  big  a  lead  that  all  the  indications  point 
to  his  renomination  on  the  first  vote  taken  at  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  men  who  are  still  working  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  admit 
in  private  conversation  that  they  do  not  believe  it  humanly 
possible  for   him    to  gain  nearly  all   the  delegates  still   to  be 
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SENATOR    BOIES    PENKOSE, 
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fM|i.viislitcd  lis  C.  (I.   Haiii 

RICH-\HD    A.    BALLINCER, 

Washington. 


COLONEL    ROOSEVELT    NAMES    THESE    MEN    AS  THE    MACHINE    LEADERS  TO 


chosen.     Yet  he  must  do  this,  if  he  is  to  have  any  chance  at  the 
nomination." 

!'The  Republican  situation  is  not  changed  by  the  Illinois 
primary,"  agree  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (lud.)  and 
the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.). 

Not  so  confident,  apparently,  is  the  New  York  Comiuercial 
(Com.),  which  regards  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  "  the  most  dangerous 
man  in  public  life  to-day"  and  declares  that  "this  Illinois 
primary  is  pregnant  of  evil."    To  quote  further: 


to  carry  all  the  States  that  have  presidential  primaries  where 
the  voice  of  the  people  can  find  free  expression,  but  how  many 
such  States  are  there  yet  to  vote?  Only  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and 
California,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  None  but  wild 
Rooseveltians  would  predict  that  the  Colonel  can  get  more 
than  half  the  delegates  from  those  five  States,  but  granting  them 
all  to  him,  he  would  still  be  far  from  the  nomination." 

The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  however,  recognizes  the  risk  that 
"a  sufficient  number  of  delegates,  nominally  for  President  Taft, 
but  technically  unpledged,  becoming  convinced  that  he  can  not 


"Illinois  has  a  record  for  doing  queer  things  in  politics.   ...       be  elected,  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  some  alternative  proposal." 
It  now  wants  Roosevelt  and  the  third  term  as  far  as  the  Repub-      and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  thinks  that  Roosevelt  and 


lican  element  is  concerned,  and 
this  prijnary  victory  will  be  used 
in  Chicago  to  influence  the  Re- 
puV)lican  national  convention 
when  it  meets.  Local  sentiment. 
'the  feeling  in  the  air,'  is  more 
potent  than  most  people  compre- 
hend; and  it  will  have  its  effect 
on  uninstrueted  delegates  when 
the  hour  comes  for  the  attempt 
to  stampede  the  convention, 
which  is  now  on  the  cards.  Dele- 
gates should  receive  their  instruc- 
tions if  the  will  of  the  majority 
in  the  Republican  ranks  is  to  be 
carried  out  with  certainty." 

Turning  to  the  lists  of  dele- 
gates r-laimed  by  the  rival  cam- 
paign-managers, we  find  Repre- 
.sentative  McKinley  confidently 
predicting  that  "Taft  will  have 
777  delegates  (238  more  than 
necessary]  in  the  Chicago  con- 
vintion,"  and  claiming  that  of 
those  already  chosen  the  Presi- 
dent has  nearly  three  times  as 
many  as  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Sen- 
ator Dixon  on  the  other  hand,  deducting  14(S  from  the  Tafl  col- 
umn because  of  "contests  pending,"  and  ignoring  the  unin- 
strueted delegates,  reverses  the  figures  and  allots  Mr.  Roose- 
velt three  times  as  many  as  the  President. 

Conceding  Roosevelt  all  the  delegates  claimed  by  his  man- 
agers, says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "where  is  he 
to  obtain  the  others  that  will  be  necessary  to  a  majority?" 
And  it  undertakes  to  show  that  they  can  not  be  found  on  the 
political  maj).     To  quote: 

"  His  ardent  advocates  will,  of  course,  declare  that  he  is  sure 


La  Follette,  who  "divide  the 
so-called  'Progressive'  vote," 
might  together  "possibly  prevent 
Taft  securing  the  majority." 
"The  Illinois  result  is  most  of 
all  to  be  feared  by  the  Presi- 
dent's supporters  becau.se  of  its 
moral  effect  elsewhere,"  remarks 
the  anti-Roosevelt  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.),  and  the  Hart- 
ford Coiirant,  a  Taft  paper,  thinks 
that  "it  is  bound  to  affect,  more 
or  less,  the  results  in  States  that 
have  not  yet  elected  their  dele- 
gates." Even  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.)  admits  that  it  "has  gal- 
vanized into  life  what  seemed  a 
dead  candidacy." 

Turning  to  the  Roosevelt 
camp,  we  find  not  only  exultation 
over  a  triumph  achieved,  but 
confident  predictions  of  even 
more  conclusive  victories  to 
come.  Colonel  Roosevelt  him- 
self had  previously  stated  that 
he  looked  to  Illinois  "to  set  the  keynote  of  this  campaign," 
and  his  most  widely  quoted  comment  on  the  result  was 
"We  slugged  llieni  over  the  ropes."  To  Senator  Di.xon 
the  Illinois  vole  conjures  up  pictures  of  the  Taft  managers 
"bowed  in  grief,  nursing  the  remnants  of  what  was  once  a 
presidential  boom."  Not  least  exultant  are  the  seven  governors 
who  induced  the  Colonel  to  enter  the  race,  and  who  find  a  vin- 
dication of  Iheir  c()urs(>  in  the  Illinois  result.  "I  have  said 
for  three  months  that  if  the  people  got  the  chance  to  expn^ss 
their  choice,  the  country  would  Ik;  wild  for  Roosevelt,"  exclaims 


BtLLY    FOR    ILLINOIS'       DELIOHTEI)! 

— Cesarc  in  I  lie  New  York  Sun. 
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SENATOR    WILLIAM    LOIIIMER, 

Illinois. 


GEORGE    B.    Cl>\, 

Ohio. 


SENATOR    .SIMON    GUGGENHEIM, 

Colorado. 


SENATOR    JACOB    H.    GALLINGER, 

Xew  Hampshire. 


WHOM    "THE    PRESIDENT'S    POLITICAL   FORTUNES   ARE    NOW    COMMITTED." 


Governor  Stubbs,  and  Governor  Glasscock  welcomes  what  he 
regards  as  confirmation  of  his  belief  that  "two  in  every  three 
Republican  voters  in  the  United  States  want  Roosevelt  for  their 
candidate."  It  is  the  most  important  political  event  of  the 
year  in  the  presidential  contest,  says  Governor  Aldrich,  and  Gov- 
ernors Bass,  Hadley,  and  Carey  agree  that  what  happened  in 
the  first  of  the  great  Republican  States  in  which  the  people 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  directly  express  their  preference 
is  typical  of  what  would  happen  in  four-fifths  of  the  Republican 
States.  This  view  is  shared  by  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
(Prog.  Rep.),  which  goes  farther  and  declares  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Republican  voters  of  Illi- 
nois "is  a  fair  indication  of  what 
the  Republican  voters  of  the 
entire  nation  would  decide  were 
the  question  left  to  them."  To 
quote  further  from  this  hard- 
hitting Roosevelt  organ: 

"The  full  significance  of  the 
Illinois  primaries  is  hardly  yet 
realized,  so  tremendous  has  been 
the  Roosevelt  victory.  Illinois 
in  itself  is  a  typical  State,  com- 
bining as  no  other  State  does  all 
the  elements  of  population  and 
the  conditions  of  life  that  affect 
political  judgment.  It  is,  so  far 
as  the  composition  of  its  people 
can  make  it,  a  little  United 
States,  or  at  least  a  condensa- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  nation 
upon  which  the  Republican 
party  must  depend  for  victory 
in  a  presidential  election.  .   .   . 

"If  Illinois  lacks  anything  to 
make  it  exactly  typical  and, 
Ihen'fon*,  altogether  indicative 
of  the  political  mind  of  the 
nation,  it  is  supplied  by  the 
otlier  two  Slates  in  which  direct 
I)residential  primaries  have  been 
Wisconsin 

"In  North  Dakota  the  President  received  1,059  votes,  just 
1()  more  than  the  number  of  F(>(leral  office-liolders  in  the  State. 
Against  this  pitiable  showing  Koberl  La  Follette,  Progressive, 
received  34,121,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Progressive,  received 
24,217.  ...  In  Wisconsin  the  \-()lers  exprest  their  pref(>r- 
ence  for  the  Progressive  candidate,  Senator  La  Follette,  by  a 
plui-iility   of  7(),()()()  over  the  Taft  vote 

"'IMh!  result  of  the  primaries  in  the  only  1hre(>  Repiil)lican 
States  in  which  tlu;  ix'oplc  liave  had  direct  expression  under  tlu^ 
same  conditions  as  will  j)revaii  on  (Ik!  j)r(>si(lential  (lection  day 
lead  to  the  inevilal)le  conclusion  that  the  interests  which  are 


behind  Taft's  candidacj^  can  not  have  one  shadow  of  hope  of 
electing  him,  even  if  they  could  succeed  in  foisting  him  upon 
the  party  as  a  candidate." 

The  action  of  Illinois  marks  "the  turn  of  the  tide,"  says  tjie 
Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.).  "From  this  hour  on  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's forces  will  go  singing  to  battle."  "It  means  that  Roosevelt 
can  be  defeated  only  by  trickery  and  fraud,"  declares  the  Boston 
Journal  (Ind.).  And  in  the  New  York  Everting  Mail  (Prog. 
Rep.)  we  read: 

"The  collapse  of  the  effort  to  have  political  machines  rule 

the  Republican  masses  will  have 
the  Tinquestioned  result  of  ma- 
king impossible  Mr.  Taft's  re- 
nomination  at  Chicago.  No 
national  convention  would  dare 
defy  such  an  emphatic  expres- 
sion of  popular  opinion  as  has 
been  had  in  Illinois,  as  w^-U  as  in 
other  Republican  States  that 
have  so  far  elected  delegates. 
The  Southern  delegates  that 
constitute  three-fourths  of  the 
Taft  vote  will  not  have  the 
slightest  consideration  when 
the  time  comes  to  decide  upon 
the  ticket  and  platform  that  can 
hold  the  Republican  States  of 
the  North. 

"That  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Republicans  who  have  to  elect  a 
President  in  November." 


C.\REFUL      boys!       CAREFUL! 

Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Juurnal. 


held,    North    Dakota    and 


More  convinced  than  ever 
that  neither  President  Taft  nor 
Colonel  Roo.sevelt  could  unite 
the  Republican  vote,  the  New 
York  /*re.s.s  (Prog.  Rep.)  reiter- 
ates its  arguments  for  a  com- 
promi^se  candidate.  This  idea 
keeps  reappearing  also  in  the 
Washington  dispatches.  Thus  a  corresjiondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  reports  that  in  the  opinion  of  Washington  leaders  the 
Roosevelt  victory  in  Illinois  makes  a  compromise  necessary. 
According  to  the  same  authority  Ncav  York's  uninstrucled 
d(>legation  is  regarded  as  a  strategical  mo\e  to  swing  to  Justice 
Hughes.  Another  corresi)ondent  (niolcs  a  Taft  lieul(>nant  as 
saying:  "The  talk  of  a  comi)romise  candidate  is  a  nu)ve  of  the 
itoosevelt  forces  to  save  their  faces.  A  loser  is  always  ready 
to  comi)roinise."  To  questions  on  the  subject  Colonel  Roosevelt 
replied  emphatically:  "No  one  must  dare  to  suggest  compromiso 
to  me." 
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JAPAN   AND  MAGDALENA  BAY 

JAPAN  may  be  trying  to  secure  a  foothold  in  Magdalena 
Bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  but  the  newspapers 
wliich  have  listened  so  often  to  this  particular  cry  of  wolf 
refuse  to  display  any  very  noticeable  amount  of  trepidation. 
There  are  those  which,  like  the  New  York  American,  believe  that 
a  Japanese  steamship  company,  "subsidized  and  controlled  by 
the  Government,"  really  has  been  trying  "to  gain  possession  of 
that  harbor  on  such  terms  as  would  in  the  future  make  possible 


i/  ///U'- 


DRAGGING    IT    Ol'T    AGAIN. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

and  probable  the  establishment  of  a  Japanese  coaling-station." 
But  they  are  inclined  to  think,  with  Mr.  Hearst's  editor,  that 
the  "scheme  has  been  effectually  checkmated"  by  the  pubHcity 
given  it  by  the  Senate's  passage  of  the  Lodge  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Executive  for  full  information  and  the  President's 
prompt  acquiescence. 

Perhaps  this  was  all  that  Mr.  Lodge  desired,  suggest  such 
papers  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger — 
to  reassure  a  public  made  timid  and  suspicious  by  these  "many 
false  reports  of  Japanese  intentions."  But  the  New  York 
Tribune,  somewhat  closer  to  the  Administration,  seriously  refers 
to  the  probable  result  of  the  Lodge  resolution  in  "averting 
operations  which,  hpwever  inoffensive  in  themselves,  would 
contain  the  potency,  if  not  the  promise,  of  embarrassing  com- 
plications at  some  future  time."  And  we  find  The  Tribune 
sajing  farther  on  that  while  there  is  no  roa.son  for  questioning 
the  sincerity  of  the  official  denials  from  Mexico  and  Japan, 
these,  nevertheless,  "do  not  by  any  means  cover  the  entire 
ground  of  legitimate  American  interest,  nor  do  they  altogether 
forefend  the  situation  against  additional  developments  of  a 
most  unpleasing  charactea."  It  has,  we  are  reminded,  "been 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  private  chartered  company  to  serve 
as  the  camel's  nose  thrust  into  the  tent,  to  be  followed 
presently  by  the  whole  animal;  in  other  words,  Government 
proprietorship." 

The  terrifying  vision  of  an  intrusive  nose  was  apparently  seen 
by  Senator  Lodge  weeks  before  his  resolution  of  inquiry  was 
offered.  For,  as  newspaper  readers  will  remember,  his  powerful 
speech  of  Fel)ruary  29,  favoring  the  amendment  of  the  arbitration 
treaties,  contained  this  significant  paragraph: 

"Suppose,  for  example,  some  great  Eastern  Power  should 
directly  or  indirectly  take  pos.session  of  a  harbor  on  the  west 


coast  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  naval  station 
and  a  place  of  arms.  I  am  using  no  imagination  in  suggesting 
such  a  case.  It  is  not  very  long  since  an  indirect  movement 
was  begun,  and  it  is  apparently  still  on  foot,  to  obtain  possession 
for  a  foreign  Power  of  Magdalena  Bay,  so  I  may  fairly  suppose 
that  such  a  case  migtit  arise." 

Yet  it  seems  to  many,  as  it  does  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
that  "the  whole  matter  is  an  attenuated  fraud,  with  its  hair 
a  little  thinner  and  its  beard  a  little  whiter  than  when  it  made 
its  last  appearance,  just  a  trifle  more  than  a  year  ago."  And 
The  Herald  suggests  an  "ulterior  motive"  connected  with  the 
revival  of  this  report: 

"Those  who  foster  it  seem  to  imagine  that  it  might  influence 
this  country  to  intervene  in  Mexico.  The  theory  is  that  unless 
the  United  States  takes  and  annexes  Mexico,  the  Japanese 
will  get  such  a  foothold  before  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened 
that  this  country  will  have  to  fight  the  armies  of  Japan  just 
across  the  Rio  Grande." 

Another  motive  for  "the.se  stories"  occurs  to  the  Boston 
Herald,  and  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  sees 

"no  explanation  for  them  so  convincing  as  the  remarkable 
coincidence  between  their  circulation  and  the  annual  flurry  in 
Congress  over  the  appropriations  for  new  battle-ships.  The 
latest  scare  followed,  as  the  night  swiftly  follows  the  day,  the 
decision  of  the  Democratic  caucus  in  the  House  to  cut  out  the 
two  new  battle-ships  this  year.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  big-navy  advocates  would  do  without  Magdalena  Bay.  It 
is  one  of  their  chief  assets." 

Two  versions  of  the  transaction  which  gave  rise  to  all  the 
Magdalena  Bay  stories  are  current  in  Washington,  according 
to  the  New  York  Suns  correspondent.  One,  coming  from 
Premier  Saionji  of  Japan,  attributes  the  "erroneous  reports" 
to  the  acquiring  by  a  Japanese  company  of  fishing-rights  on 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
the  company  sent  men  to  Mexico  to  investigate  the  fishing- 
grounds.  According  to  the  Japanese  Government,  explains 
The  Huns  correspondent,  "the  fishing-privilege  extends  along 
practically  the  entire  west  coast  of  Mexico,  and  has  no  political 
significance."    And  he  continues: 

"Similar  privileges  are  granted  by  Mexico  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries.  The  privilege 
is  to  run  for  ten  years.  The  Japanese  Foreign  Office  contends 
that  the  privilege  is  not  connected  even  geographically  with 
Magdalena  Bay." 

The  American  version,  which  is  vouched  for  by  State  Depart- 
ment officials,  and  "which  is  the  one  that  prompted  Senator 
Lodge  to  introduce  his  resolution,"  has  to  do  with  attempts 
by  an  American  company  to  sell  a  large  concession  on  Magdalena 
Bay,  which  had  proved  unprofitable,  to  Japanese  shipping 
interests.     To  quote  the  Sun  dispatch  further: 

"The  idea  that  the  Japanese  Government  was  behind  the 
negotiations  was  based  solely  on  the  fact  that  the  property 
is  of  little  value  except  for  naval  purposes,  but  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  that  purpose. 

"The  belief  generally  exprest  here  now  is  that  private  Japanese 
interests  were  seeking  to  acquire  the  property  on  speculation, 
with  a  view  to  disposing  of  it  to  the  Japanese  Government  for 
naval  purposes. 

"It  can  bo  .said  that  negotiations  were  under  way  for  the  sale 
when  Senator  Lodges  introduced  his  resolution,  and  that  they 
have  now  becui  discontinued,  with  no  likelihood  of  their  being 
resumed. 

"Senator  Lodge  feels  that  he  has  already  accomplished  his 
purpose  in  introducing  the  resolution.  The  President's  reply, 
even  if  it  contains  nothing  more  than  a  mere  recital  of  the  facts, 
will  serve  as  a  warning  to  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  Government  is  still  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  national  policy." 

Hence,  according  to  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin,  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  "the  Americans  have  not 
sold  their  concession,  and  the  Government  of  Japan  has  not 
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"been  found  to  have  been  behind  the  movement  to  purchase 
the  concession,  either  from  the  Americans  or  the  Mexican 
Oovernment." 


PHYSICAL  VALUATION   OF    RAILROADS 

ACCLAIMED  on  the  one  hand  as  "the  beginning  of  a 
sane  solution  of  the  entire  problem  of  the  relation  of 
"  the  railroads  to  the  people,"  denounced  on  the  other 
as  an  "absurd,"  a  "chaos-producing"  scheme,  a  bill  providing 
for  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads  is  now  before  Congress. 
This  bill,  which  makes  its  bow  with  the  confidence  born  of  a 
unanimous  indorsement  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  is  hailed  by  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog.  Rep.)  as  "a  great 
stride  toward  scientific  rate-making  in  this  country."  He  re- 
minds us  that  in  the  fight  over  the  railroad  bill  in  1906  Senator 
La  FoUette  forced  the  Senate  to  vote  upon  this  proposition, 
•and  it  was  overwhelmingly  rejected.  From  the  same  source  we 
.gather  the  following  additional  facts  and  opinions  about  this 
proposed  innovation: 

"Ever  since  that  fight  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  been  urging  that  it  be  given  authority  to  determine  the  ac- 
tual value  of  railroads,  insisting  that  without  accurate  knowledge 
on  this  point  all  attempt  to  establish  reasonable  rates  must  be 
:so  much  guesswork. 

' '  Senator  La  FoUette  and  the  Progressives  again  made  a  fight 
for  this  provision  in  the  session  of  1909,  when  the  last  railroad 
bill  was  passed,  and  were  again  defeated  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Administration  and  the  railroads.  In  the  mean  time,  Roose- 
velt, while  President,  had  recommended  it. 

"Now  the  bill  is  reported  by  a  committee  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  It  will  probably  pass  the  House  by  a  large  majority, 
and  has  a  chance  to  get  through  the  Senate  with  the  support 
•of  Progressive  Republicans  and  Democrats.  The  action  of  the 
•committee  to-day  shows  how  real  progress  is  made  as  the  result 
of  sincere  and  persistent  fighting  for  a  righteous  cause. 

"The  proposition  in  Congress  originated  ^\ith  Senator  La 
FoUette.  He  and  those  who  worked  with  him  in  Wisconsin  had 
■discovered  it  to  be  impossible  in  making  railroad  regulations  to 
be  just  alike  to  the  public  and  the  railroads  unless  they  knew 
with  certainty  just  what  the  railroads  were  contributing  to  the 
public  service  in  the  way  of  actual  property  and  money. 

"It  is  a  common-sense  theory  absolutely  insisted  upon  in 
business  that  profits  must  be  based  upon  actual  investment." 

The  country  has  definitely  made  up  its  mind  that  it  wants 
this  measure  to  become  law,  thinks  the  Washington  Times  (Ind.), 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Express  (Ind.)  declares  it  "absolutely  nec- 
essary to  a  fair  adjustment  of  rates,  whether  the  subject  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shipper  or  of  the  railroads." 
The  Los  Angeles  paper  adds: 

"The  most  enlightened  and  broadest-minded  men  in  railwaj' 
life  to-day  have  foreseen  and  should  welcome  this  fair  and  neces- 
sary step  toward  effective  control  of  railroads  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  day  of  the  corrupting  of  legislatures  and  the  naming 
of  judges  by  railroads,  on  the  theory  that  it  i-s  necessary  to  se- 
cure fair  treatment,  is  passing.  The  most  enlightened  railroad 
magnates  as  well  as  the  people  look  forward  to  better  things. 

"Under  attempted  local  regulation  the  results  have  be<in, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  unsatisfactory.  In  some  of  the  States 
the  demagog  has  had  his  way  and  his  successes  have  in\ited 
•evasion  of  law  and  corruption.  In  other  States  the  railroads 
have  controlled  the  State  Government,  including  legislatures 
iind  courts. 

"A  State  operating  as  California  now  is,  with  a  real  railroad 
commission  under  an  administration  d(>voted  to  (ho  public  wel- 
fare working  on  the  broad  basis  of  just  treatment  of  its  railroads 
so  long  as  they  confine  their  operations  to  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  their  articles  of  incorporation,  still  has  need  of  every  avail- 
abU'  means  of  avoiding  injustice  and  at  the  same  tim(^  serving 
tlif  i)ublic  inter(!st.  In  most  of  the  States  the  problem  is  much 
farther  from  solution. 

"Physical  valuation  of  railroad  properties  as  contemplated 
in  the  bill  now  favorably  reported  is  the  beginning  of  a  sane  so- 


lution of  the  entire  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  railroads  to 
the  people." 

"Victory  for  a  sound  but  long-resisted  principle  in  Govern- 
ment railroad-regulation  is  now  in  sight,"  says  the  New  York 
Press  (Prog.  Rep.),  and  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.)  we  read: 

"The  intelligent  railway  element  has  for  some  years  admitted 
the  propriety  of  this  regulation.  But  the  exponents  of  that  in- 
terest in  Congress  have  steadily  opposed,  and  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing,  the  legislative  authorization  of  it. 

"It  has  seemed  to  most  impartial  thinkers  that  this  valua- 
tion is  so  essential  an  inference  of  the  enactment  that  rates  must 
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— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

be  reasonable  as  to  authorize  it  without  further  legislation. 
Reasonable  rates,  of  course,  must  yield  net  earnings  sufficient  to 
pay  a  fair  return  on  the  bona-fide  cost.  There  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  the  aUowance  for  net  earnings  must  be  until 
it  is  impartiaUy  determined  what  that  actual  cost  is.  Without 
this  knowledge  the  determination  of  that  factor  of  the  rates  is 
guesswork.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion is  likely  to  be  so  large  that  it  is  impracticable  to  undertake 
it  without  the  direct  authorization  of  Congress  with  provision 
for  its  expenses. 

"The  inquiry  proposed  is  not  as  to  the  original  cash  invest- 
ment in  railways.  There  is  room  for  much  dispute  as  to  whether 
that  is  not  a  just  point  to  consider  in  determining  whether  a 
given  adjustment  of  rates  has  been  remimerative  or  not.  But 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  proper  basis  is  the  cost  of  repro- 
ducing the  physical  property  of  the  railroads  as  existing  to-day. 
If  they  have  property  that  has  enhanced  in  value  they  are  to 
have  credit  for  it.  If  thej^  have  property  that  has  deteriorated 
in  value  they  are  to  be  charged  with  it.  It  is  claimed  that  many 
railroads  have  property  worth  so  much  as  to  e,xeeed  their  cap- 
italization. If  so,  they  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
prove  it." 

The  New  York  World  (Dem.),  however,  reminds  us  of  the  con- 
tention of  the  Hadley  Commission  that  physical  valuation 
should  not  be  made  conclusive  either  as  to  rates  or  capitaliza- 
tion, and  the  same  point  is  emphasized  by  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.). 
The  last-named  i)aper  says: 

"Take  a  railroad  as  it  exists  to-daj-.  The  traffic  it  can  com- 
mand, its  facilities  for  handling  it,  its  earnings,  gross  and  net, 
and  the  valu(>  of  its  serniriti(>s,  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
considerations,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  location  of  its  lines, 
the  development  of  industries  and  trade  in  its  territory,  ami  the 
judgnH>nt  and  enterprise  with  which  its  affairs  are  directed. 
The  original  cost  of  its  property  or  the  cost  of  replacing  it  or 
any    present    valuation    that    can    l)e    put    upon    it   simply   as 
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proporty.  apart  from  what  is  being  done  with  it,  can  have  no  prac- 
tical relation  to  the  charges  for  its  service.  The  real  value  of  the 
property  is  a  vahie  in  use  and  it  depends  upon  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put.  The  same  amount  of  'physical'  railroad  property 
may  be  Avorth  much  more  in  one  part  of  the  country  than  in 
another,  at  one  time  than  another,  and  more  in  the  hands  of 
one  management  than  another.  ...  In  short,  the  controlling 
consideration  in  determining  railroad  rates  has  practically  no 
relation  to  what  is  meant  by  physical  valuation  and  haA-ing  such 
vahiation  made  will  serve  no  useful  purpose." 

The  advocates  of  phj'sieal  valuation  estimate  that  it  could 
be  done  for  .?6.000,00().  "It  will  be  a  long  and  costly  job," 
remarks  the  Xew  York  Commerciql  (Com.),  which  adds  that, 
furthermore,  "the  money  would  be  w^asted."  In  The  Times 
we  read: 

"Railways  have  to  make  competitive  rates,  in  no  fixt  relation 
to  cost  or  value  of  service  or  cost  or  value  of  shares.  If  rates 
are  to  be  proportioned  to  valuation  this  custom  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  markets  of  the  nation  will  be  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. The  mass  of  market  dealings,  the  entire  process  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  so  far  as  railways  are  involved  in  them, 
is  something  incomparabh-  more  important  than  a  determina- 
tion of  the  profits  on  railway  capital  or  the  abuses  of  any  sort 
which  can  be  reached  by  an  inquiry  into  valuation.  To  make 
the  valuation  for  the  purposes  of  producing  this  chaos  is  a  blun- 
der or  a  crime,  according  to  the  motives  with  which  it  is  done." 


BRIDLING   THE  MISSISSIPPI 

i^X  OUNCE  of  prevention,  in  the  expenditure  of  millions 
/-%  of  dollars  in  the  permanent  protection  of  the  Mississippi 
-^  -^  Valley  from  such  floods  as  the  one  raging  this  spring, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  editorial  observers,  far  outvalue  the 
pound  of  cure  which  the  Government  almost  annually  offers  in 
temporary  reliel  measures.  Not  that  these  editors  beUeve 
this  [to  be  a  light  task.  Indeed,  they  are  inclined  toward  the 
Springfield  Republican  s  view  that  it  is  "the  great  engineering 
problem  of  the  century,"  and  that  to  its  solution  "the  digging 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  West  will 
be  trifles  in  comparison."  The  Republican  suggests  the  refor- 
estation of  the  area  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  "supplemented 
bj-  a  vast  system  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  widely  distributed,  to 
hold  in  check  the  minor  contributory  sources,  and  to  regulate 
the  flow."  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democral  says  that  floods  are 
preventable,  and  that  the  people  can  stop  them,  but  does  not 
say  just  who  should  do  it.  But  other  editors  see  clearly  that 
the  task  is  one  for  the  Federal  Government;  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
for  instance,  reasons  thus: 

"The  great  river  and  its  tributaries  which  contribute  to  the 
flood  are  in  many  States.  No  one  State,  no  half-dozen  States 
cooperating  can  deal  with  the  matter.  One  or  two  Stales  might 
construct  a  system  of  levees  within  their  own  boundaries,  and  it 
might  all  go  for  nothing  because  of  the  overflow  from  above. 
Besides  this  the  financial  undertaking  of  controlling  th(^  flood 
would  be  too  big  for  any  one  State;.  For  th(>se  and  other 
reasons  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  flood  is  a  Federal 
question. 

"Perhaps  the  prime  cause  of  the  floods  has  been  the  destruction 
of  forests  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  rain  wliich  falls  in 
forests  is  held  by  the  soft  mold  and  the  accumulation  of  dead 
leaves  until  it  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  earth  and  runs  off 
through  the  springs.  But  when  rain  falls  upon  bare,  hard 
ground  it  runs  off  at  once.  R<'forestation  of  tiie  headwaters 
would  make  a  good  beginning  in  the  work  of  avoiding  these 
floods.  Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  that  a  great  number  of 
embankments  might  be  made  in  various  States  and  artificial 
lakes  created  which  would  impound  the  freshet  waters  and 
that  in  the  dry  season  these  waters  could  be  gradually  released. 

"Perhaps  the  V)est  way  would  be  the  creation  by  Congress 
of  a  l)oard  of  expert  engineers  to  consider  and  study  the  whole 
question  and  recommend  some  practical  plan  to  Congress.  It 
might  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the 
rivers  of  the  great  valley  as  highways  of  commerce." 


Tho  the  Government  does  now  "spend  millions  "  in  strength- 
ening the  Mississippi  river  banks,  it  has  not  succeeded,  a(!Cord- 
ing  to  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  itself  a  Mississippi  Valley  paper, 
in  making  life  and  industries  safe  "behind  these  frail  dikes." 
Hence  The  Journal  wonders  if  the  problem  is  not  "  a  little  too 
deep  for  Congress."     It  says: 

"It  is  odd  that  the  lower  Mississippi  floods  are  usually 
considered  visitations  of  Providence.  Instead  of  being  viewed 
as  the  most  obvious  things  in  nature,  they  are  held  inscrutable. 
Congress  flies  to  the  relief  of  the  distrest,  as  it  must  when 
irreparable  misfortune  overtakes  those  who  are  utterly  unable 
to  help  themselves.  Congress  then  lapses  into  the  state  of  mind 
Avhich  views  floods  as  something  the  Lord  gives  and  the  Lord 
will  take  away,  at  the  same  time  blessing  his  name — and  going 
to  sleep  again. 

"The  Government,  it  is  true,  spends  millions  in  strengthening 
the  banks  of  the  river.  But  it  does  not  strengthen  them  so  as 
to  make  it  really  safe  to  build  houses  and  till  farms  behind 
these  frail  dikes. 

"The  problem  apparently  is  a  little  too  deep  for  Congress. 
Perhaps  if  it  consulted  engineering  talent  it  would  hit  on 
some  plan  wherel^y  the  coimtry  w^ould  get  the  benefit  of  the 
floods,  instead  of  getting  only  damage.  Possibly  instead  of  try- 
ing to  confine  the  Mississippi  in  one  trench,  a  proceeding  which 
the  Mississippi  seems  at  times  fiercely  to  resent,  engineering 
science  could  devise  plans  whereby  the  surplus  water  could  be 
drained  off  in  numerous  lateral  trenches  to  freshen  the  country- 
side and  to  enrich  its  soil,  instead  of  ripping  farms  to  pieces 
and  driA'ing  human  beings  helter-skelter  from  their  homes. 

"At  any  rate,  enough  is  known  about  the  futility  of  the  pres- 
ent plan  to  warrant  a  thoroughgoing  expert  investigation  fol- 
lowed by  radical,  even  if  expensive,  action." 

This  year's  spring  floods  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  ac- 
cording to  Government  estimates  given  out  on  April  7,  had 
already  rendered  30,000  people  homeless  and  caused  a  financial 
loss  of  $10,000,000.  Newsi>aper  accounts  of  the  extent  of  the 
floods  vary  to  some  extent,  but  all  authorities  on  the  subject 
say  that  the  mark  reached  is  the  highest  since  1897.  News 
dispatches  say  that  the  river  distance  seriously  affected  this 
spring  is  about  650  miles,  from  Cairo,  III.,  to  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  the  worst  damage  being  done  within  318  miles,  between 
Columbus,  Ky.,  and  Helena,  Ark.  People  living  in  the  low 
country  were  warned  in  time  and  consequently  only  a  few  lives 
were  lost. 

Yet  there  is  some  cause  for  congratulation,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Boston  Transcript,  which  believes  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  flood  of  1897  endured  longer  and  inundated  a  much 
larger  area  than  the  one  which  is  now  said  to  be  receding,  we 
ought  to  feel  encouraged  over  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  building  levees.  The  Transcript  goes  on  to  suggest  further 
activity  through  the  Mississippi  River  Commission: 

"With  the  more  effective  engineering  which  was  insured  by 
the  creation  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  definite  plan,  and  tho  systematic  working  out  of  it, 
the  danger  from  floods  has  vastly  lessened.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  it  has  been  fift<'<>n  years  since  the  last  calami- 
tous rise-of  the  river.  And,  tho  the  present  rise  of  fifty-two  feet 
is  sufficiently  serious,  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  record  height, 
which  is  fifty-five  feet.  The  engineers  say  the  levees  are  stronger 
than  ev(T  liefore,  and  that  the  Avorst  is  now  over.  It  is  sin- 
cerely to  ])<'  hoped  that  they  are  riglit;  but  prudence  dictates 
that  no  chances  be  taken,  and  the  President  and  Congress  have 
acted  wi.sely  as  well  as  promi)tly  in  making  S3r)0,000  immedi- 
ately available  for  strengthening  levees  and  building  new 
dikes. 

"  Perhaps  we  in  the  East  do  not  quite  appr(s(;iate  the  important 
part  played  by  the  Mississippi  in  our  internal  commerce,  but 
it  will  b(>  easier  to  do  so  if  we  recall  that  it  forms  a  {)art  of  the 
boundaries  of  ten  Statcss  and  that  its  drainag*^  hasiii  covers  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  area  of  th(i  United  States.  Incidentally, 
if  we  include  the  Missouri,  the  longest  branch  of  the  drainage 
system,  it  is  the  longest  river  in  flic  world.  In  the  interest  of 
both  economic  policy  and  engineering  achicn'cment,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  we  control  so  mighty  a  force.  Eventually  we  shall 
do  .so." 
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lie    upper  picture  shows   (he  town   of  IlicUmaii,   Miss.,  duritij,'  tile   Hoods.      In  the   photot^rupb  bolow  is  shown  what  happciu'd   to 

ruihoad  near  ("alro.   III. 


TIIK   HISING  OF  TIIK  "FATIIKU  OF  WATKIJS." 
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SILENCING  INDUSTRIAL    WORKERS 

IN  THEIR  STRUGGLE  against  the  capitalist  employer  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  have  found  a  new  field 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  have  been  presented  wdth  a  new 
issue  by  the  citizens  of  San  Diego.  The  contest,  as  the  New 
York  World  points  out  editorially,  while  still  in  progress  int> 
New  England  and  New  Jersey,  now  extends  from  British 
Columbia  to  Southern  California,  on  the  other  edge  of  the 
continent.  And  it  has  become  centered  at  San  Diego,  "where 
ordinances  have  been  enacted  against  street  speaking,  where 
numbers  of  workers  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  county,  where 
an  editor  has  been  kidnaped  for  advocating  freedom  of  speech, 
and  where  certain  bodies  of  patriotic  citizens  have  been  giving 
spectacular  exhibitions  of  loyalty  by  forcing  'anarchists'  to 
kiss  the  flag  and  to  sing  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  while 
marching  out  of  town."  The  "compulsory  osculation"  was 
amusing,  admits  the  New  York  Times,  but  it  hardly  thinks  it 
a  promising  experiment,  and,  "perhaps,  rather  an  illustration 
of  anarchy  than  a  cure  for  it."  Other  papers  speak  of  this 
incident  in  much  the  same  tone,  tho  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  Fort  Worth  Record  suggest  that  it  may  have  a  wholesome 
effect. 

But  the  suppression  of  free  speech  in  San  Diego  is  looked 
upon  as  a  serious  matter  by  many  who  are  far  from  sympathizing 
\\ith  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Industrial  Workers.  If  the 
citizens  and  officials  of  the  California  city  thought  they  were 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  agitation,  they  are  finding  themselves 
quite  mistaken.  The  radical  labor  element  in  the  city  has  now 
organized  itself  as  a  "Free  Speech  League,"  which  is  carrying  on 
the  fight  for  the  closed  shop.  An  army  of  workers,  1,000  strong, 
is  said  to  be  mobilizing  at  San  Francisco,  Stockton,  and  Sacra- 
mento, preparatory  to  a  descent  upon  San  Diego.  A  certain 
section  of  the  conservative  daily  press,  including  the  Boston 
Advertiser,  praise  the  "plucky  little  city"  for  having  "taught 
the  lawbreakers  some  lessons,"  and  for  keeping  up  the  fight 
against  "anarchy"  and  "terrorism."  But  the  Chicago  Daily 
Socialist  does  not  go  beyond  some  of  the  supposedly  "capitalist" 
papers  Avhen  it  says  that — 

"The  violence  and  disregard  of  the  law  by  the  capitalists  of 
San  Diego  is  a  hundredfold  more  dangerous  to  the  preservation 
of  society  and  American  institutions  than  all  the  acts  of  violence 
which  the  working  people  ever  may  have  committed  in  the  heat 
of  a  strike." 

As  an  organization,  the  Dallas  News  does  not  find  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  to  be  "altogether  an  admirable 
institution,"  nor  the  presence  of  those  who  proselyte  in  its  behalf 
very  desirable,  "since  their  mission  is  to  engender  strife";  but, 
it  declares,  "their  presence  and  their  agitations  are  preferable 
to  any  immunity  that  can  be  obtained  by  terrorism  clothed 
with  legal  authority."    So,  too,  we  read  in  the  New  York  World: 

"In  all  issues  of  this  kind  the  original  cause  of  controversy 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  larger  question  of  the  main- 
tenance unimpaired  of  the  rights  of  men,  whether  they  belong 
to  minorities  or  to  majorities.  There  is  a  manifest  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  extreme  conservatives  to  silence  both  the 
press  and  the  orators  that  give  utterance  to  popular  discontent. 
These  efforts  are  not  infrequently  backed  by  what  is  sometimes 
called  'the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community.'  When  that 
happens,  various  officials,  sheriffs  or  consta))les  or  policemen, 
are  set  to  work  to  sup7)ress  the  agitators.  We  have  had  examples 
of  this  kind  of  thing  quite  recently  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
New  Jersey,  and  we  shall  probablj'  have  more  of  them  before 
an  end  comes. 

"But  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  is  always  an  out- 
rage, no  matter  in  what  cause  or  under  what  form  it  be  done. 
The  slave  power  tried  it  of  old.  Capitalism  may  profit  by 
studying  the  results." 

Recent  news  dispatches  from  Passaic  revealed  a  split  in  th(i 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.     The  strike  in  the  textile 


mills  there  is  being  led  by  Mr.  Boris  Reinstein,  of  the  more 
moderate  faction.  The  Haywood,  or  "direct  action,"  organiza- 
tion have  been  trying,  unsuccessfully  so  far,  to  wrest  from  him. 
the  leadership,  depending  in  large  part  upon  the  prestige  gained 
by  their  success  at  LawTcnce  and  other  New  England  mill 
centers. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  the  "free  speech"  cry  is  said  to  have 
united  the  several  labor  factions  in  San  Diego.  Farther  north, 
several  thousand  lumbermen  in  Washington,  and  nearly  as  many 
railroad  laborers  in  British  Columbia  are  on  strike.  This, 
comments  the  Boston  Advertiser,  "leaves  a  great  army  of 
unemployed,  ready  for  trouble,  and  rather  anxious  to  bring  it 
about." 


A   DEFENSE  OF   THE   MOUNTAINEER 

HASTY  CHARACTERIZATION  of  the  mountain  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  the  Carolinas, 
and  adjacent  States  as  a  lawless  and  murdering  lot  is 
denounced  as  unjust  by  people  who  have  known  them  and  their 
ways  for  many  years.  We  might  just  as  well  judge  all  New 
Yorkers  by  the  !' car-barn  gang"  and  the  "gas-house  gang,"  as 
to  judge  all  the  mountaineers  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  AUe- 
ghanies  by  the  men  who  shot  the  judge  and  court  officers  at 
Hillsville,  say  the  papers  of  that  region,  in  reply  to  Northern 
critics.  Some  of  the  great  men  of  our  Republic  have  come 
from  these  sturdy  and  God-fearing  people  of  the  rock-ribbed 
mountain  slopes,  and,  tho  we  may  disapprove  of  their  irregular 
methods  of  distilling  and  their  custom  of  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  we  are  reminded  that  they  have  their  own 
justification  for  these  things,  which  we  may  at  least  recognize 
as  resembling  the  ideas  of  our  own  forefathers  not  many  gen- 
erations back.  And  it  is  declared  unfair  to  blame  them  as  a 
class  for  wha4  a  few  of  the  most  reckless  ones  do,  for  every  re- 
gion has  its  ruffians.  Many  of  them  are  descendants  of  the  best 
English  pioneer  stock,  and  it  is  their  isolation  from  advancing 
civilization  that  has  made  them  what  they  are,  we  are  told  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  anent  the  Hillsville  tragedy.  True, 
the  ancestors  of  some  of  them  were  the  riffrafl"  of  pioneer  days, 
but  there  are  many  now  who  are  the  kindred  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Most  of  these  mountain  people 
started  for  the  West  years  ago,  and,  instead  of  going  on  with  the 
more  persistent  pioneers,  they  stopt  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Ap- 
palachians.    Says  The  Post: 

"Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  region  may  need  to  fix  in 
their  minds  something  of  its  geography.  The  mountains  are 
interpenetrated  by  fertile  valleys.  The  great  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia itself,  the  richest  agricultural  region  in  the  State,  lies  be- 
tween the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  AUeghanies,  and  there  are  many 
lesser  valleys.  These  choicer  lands  were  settled  by  people  who 
are  not  mountaineers  at  all.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  most  aris- 
tocratic towns  in  Virginia,  towns  like  Abingdon,  in  Washington 
County,  for  instance,  towns  which  have  furnished  the  State  with 
governors  and  senators  and  judges,  stand  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  mountain  region.  These  towns  never  did  and  do  not  now 
— remote  as  they  are  from  larger  centers — share  the  life  of  the 
mountaineers  living  among  the  'knobs'  just  a  few  miles  away. 
They  are  members  of  civilization  in  good  standing,  and  have 
been  so  from  the  beginning,  possessing  rather  more  than  the 
American  average  of  education  and  prosperity  and  the  social 
amenities,  tho  commerce  with  their  primitive  neighbors  may 
have  tinged  their  ideas  upon  questions  like  the  morality  of 
'moonshining.' 

"As  for  the  mountain  people  whose  origin  has  been  suggested, 
they  lived  apart.  They  stood  still  whihs  their  immediate  neigh- 
bors and  thos(^  who  remained  in  the  lower  country  to  the  east 
of  them,  and  those  who  had  pushed  on  to  the  west  of  them, 
moved  on  and  became  the  nation  that  we  know.  Once  only 
they  were  drawn  into  the  main  stream  of  the  life  of  that  nation. 
That  was  when  the  nation  was  torn  })y  the  Civil  War.  The  war 
came  to  the  mountaineers  and  the  mountaineers  fought.  They 
fought  on  both  sides.     But  most  of  them  in  the  Virginias,  iu 
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Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Carolina  fought  on  the  Union  side. 
They  had  little  in  common  with  the  slaveholders,  and  of  State 
pride  they  had  little,  also — since  most  of  them  knew  of  the  State 
but  vaguely.  They  were  good  fighting  men  on  whichever  side 
they  fought." 

"Pent  up  in  their  mountains,"  out  of  touch  with  their  fellow 
countrymen,  the  mountaineers  live  to-day  much  as  they  did  a 
generation  ago.  Even  now,  they  are  "only  to  a  very  small  ex- 
tent reached  by  schools."  But  they  are,  in  general,  a  religious 
people,  and  foi  the  most  part  moral  and  honest.     Altho: 

"There  were,  and  are,  low  and  brutish  types  among  them. 
There  are  families  of  degenerates,  'clay-eaters'  whose  miser- 
able state  is  variously  charged  to  underfeeding  and  to  inbreed- 
ing and  original  bad  blood.  There  are  traces  among  them 
of  the  less  formal  morals  of  that  seventeenth  century  to  which 
they  properly  belong,  as  there  is  plenty  of  that  same  century's 
indifference  to  the  practise  of  sleeping,  many  and  mingled, 
in  a  hut,  of  its  lack  of  squeamishness  about  dirt,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  niceties  associated  with  life  in  cities.  There  are 
scattered  among  them,  too,  queer  tribes  of  mixt-breed  creatures 
like  the  gipsy-like  ' Melungians '  'the  spelling  is  uncertain),  who 
are  to  be  found  in  the  region  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
adjoining  this  very  county  of  Carroll  in  which  the  outrage 
occurred.  This  particular  tribe,  for  instance,  is  reputed  to  have 
Portuguese  blood,  and  it  has  morals  of  its  own.  Incidentally, 
it  is  utterly  looked  down  upon  by  the  mountaineers.  The  point 
it  is  important  to  make  is  that  the  average  mountaineer  is, 
according  to  his  lights,  a  very  fair  sample  of  decent  manhood 
and  womanhood." 

As  we  have  been  told  by  other  reliable  authorities,  these 
people  do  not  think  they  are  violating  any  moral  law  when  they 
make  whisky  of  the  corn  they  raise  on  their  poor  little  farms. 
The  mountaineer  lives  out  of  touch  with  Federal  laws,  and  thinks 
that  internal-revenue  officers  ought  to  stay  away  and  not  bother 
him  in  his  efforts  to  earn  a  living.    Moreover,  we  read  on: 

"Such  as  he  was,  the  end  of  the  war  found  him  following  his 
immemorial  custom  of  making  a  part  of  his  poor  corn-crop  into 
whisky.  If  one  mountaineer  in  a  dozen  miles  of  rocky  and  remote 
and  difficult  country  had  a  pot-still  and  a  copper  worm,  he 
•enabled  a  score  of  mountaineers  besides  himself  to  get  more  profit 
out  of  those  little  patches  of  corn.  If  the  corn  were  made  into 
meal,  it  might  serve  with  the  help  of  a  little  pork  to  give  him 
and  his  family  a  slender  daily  ration.  If  part  of  the  corn  were 
made  into  whisky,  one  could  sell  it  to  buy  more  and  better  food 
and  clothing  as  well.  ...  As  soon  as  things  settled  down  after 
the  war,  the  activities  of  the  Government  toward  the  collecting 
■of  the  whisky-tax  and  the  hunting  down  of  illicit  stills  were  re- 
•doubled.  The  revenue-officer  began  to  pervade  the  mountains, 
'ruining  trade,'  and  destroying  the  mountaineer's  property  in 
the  way  of  liquor  and  pots  and  copper-coils,  besides  arresting 


the  mountaineer  and  locking  him  up  in  a  jail,  or  even  killing 
him  when  he  attempted  to  defend  his  home  and  his  factory. 

"Observe  that  the  mountaineer  had  no  consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing, no  conviction  of  sin.  He  had  made  whisky  of  his  corn. 
He  had  as  much  right  to  do  that,  according  to  liis  lights,  as  he 
had  to  make  meal  of  it  or  hominy  of  it.  The  Government 
meant  nothing  to  him.  He  owed  it  nothing.  The  law  gave  him 
no  protection.  He  did  not  need  it.  He  protected  himself  when 
he  had  an  ?nemy.  Otherwise,  there  was  no  protecting  to  do. 
The  revenue-officer  was  to  him  a  niere  invader — he  was  no 
better  than  a  pirate,  and  fit  to  be  shot  on  sight  as  so  much 
human  vermin.  The  situation  was  precisely — from  the  moun- 
taineer's point  of  view — as  if,  say,  a  United  States  ship-of-war 
should  drop  into  the  harbor  of  Hamilton  and  send  an  officer 
and  armed  men  ashore  to  confiscate  the  Bermudians'  crop  of 
spring  onions.  The  Bermudian  would,  naturally,  resist,  and 
afterward  he  would  not  feel  kindly  toward  the  visitors  who, 
by  force,  destroyed  or  carried  off  the  crop  and  perhaps  burned 
his  house  and  killed  some  of  its  occupants. 

"It  is  the  collection  of  the  Federal  internal  revenue  which  has 
created,  in  the  minds  of  a  primitive  community  which  had 
always  been  a  law  unto  itself,  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
agents  of  a  law  coming  from  outside  and  made  by  and  for  those 
outsiders.  A  warlike  people  by  nature — tho  they  are  gentle 
enough  except  when  aroused  by  what  they  regard  as  aggression 
— they  have  made  war  on  the  revenue-officers  and  the  United 
States  marshals  for  decades.  They  have  slain  and  been  slain, 
and  when  their  friends  and  brothers  and  fathers  and  sons  have 
been  carried  off  to  jail  in  the  civilized  settlements  in  the  vallej's, 
they  have  come  down  and  rescued  them,  as  their  ancestors  might 
have  rescued  clansmen  of  theirs  held  in  a  robber  baron's  hold." 

Samuel  Cecil  Graham,  a  lawyer  of  Tazewell,  Va.,  WTites  that 
the  three  million  people  of  the  Southern  mountain  districts 
should  not  be  blamed  for  the  murder  of  the  Hillsville  court 
officials  by  "a  half-dozen  savages."  We  quote  this  paragraph 
from  his  letter: 

"Take  your  map,  if  you  please,  and  for  a  few  moments  study 
it.  Adjoining  Carroll  is  the  country  of  Patrick,  where  the 
cavalier  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  was  born;  adjoining  it  also  is  the 
county  of  Floyd,  where  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  was  born; 
hard  by  is  the  county  of  Franklin,  where  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early 
was  born.  Maybe  you  will  say  that  it  was  the  savage  in  them 
that  made  them  great  chieftains  by  land  and  sea.  Was  it  the 
storms  of  the  mountains  and  the  floods  that  called  them  to  the 
shock  of  battle  and  the  roar  of  the  ocean?  Over  yonder  among 
the  mountains  of  Harrison  County,  now  West  Virginia,  taken 
from  Virginia  by  a  revolutionary  rape,  Stonewall  Jackson  was 
born.  True  he  prayed,  but  maybe  you  would  call  him  the 
greatest  savage  war-god  since  Napoleon.  These  are  but  a  few 
brilliant  examples  of  the  product  of  the  Virginia  mountains. 
The  plain  people — the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country — are 
intelligent,  energetic,  educated,  brave,  and,  in  many  instances, 
wealthy." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


As  the  father  of  waters  the  Mississippi  is  setting  a  bad  example. — 
Toledo  blade. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  South  is  filling  up  rapidly.^ 
Detroit  Xeus. 

They  have  stolen  Governor  Wilson's  suit-case,  but  he  hasn't  lost  his 
grip  — Detroit  Neivs. 

If  the  Senate  doesn't  Itnow  whctlier  Lorimer  is  fit  to  sit  in  that  body, 
who  does? — Detroit  \eus. 

Mr.  Mor(;a.\  is  trying  to  bring  about  peace  between  Italy  and  Turkey. 
Wonder  whicli  owes  iiiin'.' — Detroit  Xews. 

Bursting  levees  and  flooded  cities  show  that  tho  belated  spontaneous 
uprising  in  the  West  has  come  at  last. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  short  ballot  is  an  admirable  reform,  but  what  the  country  really 
■demands  is  the  short  campaign  speech. — SI.  l.ouis  I'ost-Dispatch. 

"New  York  owns  .$14.000. 000  worth  of  idle  land."  Evidently  Tam- 
many has  not  been  attending  strictly  to  business. — Cleveland  Leader. 

When  etiual  suflrago  is  finally  adopted  In  Michigan,  it  will  hardly  bo 
the  proper  caper  to  refer  to  them  as  Michiganders  any  more. — Newark 
News. 

If  it  had  been  Bryan's  clothes  that  were  stolen  instead  of  Governor 
Wilson's,  the  detectives  would  by  now  be,  watching  every  man  who  got 
•off  tho  train  at  Oyster  Bay. — AV»;'  Yo'k  liveniny  Post. 


The  infant  republic  of  China  thinks  it  can  .stand  a  loan. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

WooDROw  Wilson  lost  his  grip  on  Illinois  as  well  as  in  it. —  Wall  Street 

Journal. 

The  developments  in  Virginia  bring  out  the  fact  that  there  is  an  outlaw 
named  Claud. — Chicago  Post. 

At  the  present  rate  everybody  will  be  on  strike  by  next  June  except  the 

politicians. — New  York  World. 

Governor  Wiuson  seems  to  have  been  lucky  in  getting  out  of  Illinois 
with  even  one  suit  of  clothes. — New  York  Tribune. 

If  it  costs  $100,000  to  get  a  Senator  like  Lorimer,  how  much  would  it 
take  to  get  a  good  one? — Peoria  Herald-Transcript. 

There  arc  Ave  Smiths  in  the  Senate,  yet  some  folks  say  that  body  is 
not  representative. — Charleston  News  and  Courier 

A  LADY  has  succeeded  in  flying  to  Paris,  on  her  sixteenth  attempt. 
Aviating  does  not  change  the  fcruiiiino  nature. — Boston  Advertiser. 

A  FEW  more  State  conventions  llUc  the  one  in  Michigan,  and  the  coun- 
try will  think  tlu'  Kcpuhlicaii  part.\-  is  holding  a  wake. — Springfield 
Uepublican. 

Stranger.s  looking  for  to-day's  Democratic  Convention  should  not  be 
misled  by  a  conspicuous  Broadway  sign  reading  "Rubber  Stamps." — New 
York  livening  Post. 


HOW  GERMANY  TAKES  THE  BRITISH  NAVAL  OFFER 


THE  CONFIDENCE  felt  by  Mr.  Churchill  that  the 
"strong,  masculine  good  sense  and  high  courage"  of  the 
Germans  would  not  be  offended  by  his  "plain,  blunt 
statements  of  facts,"  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  comment  of 
the  German  press  on  his  proposal  for  mutual  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, considered  in  our  issue  for  April  6.  Tliey  treat  with 
cautious  approval,  in  fact,  his  scheme  of  partial  disarmament, 
or  at  least  of  abating  the  burdensome  naval  rivalry  between 
the  two  countries.  He  warned  Germany,  it  will  be  recalled, 
that  England  would  always  keep 
60  per  cent,  ahead  of  her  in  naval 
power  at  whatever  cost,  but  de- 
clared that  any  slackening  of 
Germany's  pace  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  like  slowing-up  by 
Great  Britain.  Europe  would  be 
better  off,  he  remarked  inciden- 
tally, if  all  the  dreadnoughts  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Not 
all  the  German  comment  is 
friendly,  of  course.  Among  in- 
fluential naval  authorities  at 
Berlin  Count  von  Reventlow 
seems  to  resent  the  "presump- 
tion" of  Mr.  Churchill.  Writing 
in  the  Berliner  Tageszeitung  he 
remarks : 

"It  is  hard  to  understand  how 
a  foreigner  standing  in  so  high 
and  responsible  a  position  can 
consider  it  admissible  to  give 
adNice  to  the  German  people  and 
to  interfere  in  their  affairs,  and 
that,  too,  with  arguments  abso- 
lutely invalid  from  both  a  mili- 
tary and  a  political  standpoint." 


The  Count  treats  as  a  "bluff" 
Mr.  Churchill's  statement  that  it 

would  be  better  for  Europe  if  all  the  dreadnoughts  were  under 
water,  and  .says: 

"We  may  be  allowed  to  put  the  modest  question  M'hy  Great 
Britain  introduced  the  new  era  of  dreadnought-building  seven 
years  ago.  If  this  had  not  happened,  England  would  not  have 
found  herself  forced  to-day  to  confess  through  the  medium  of 
the  P^irst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  her  if  all  the  dreadnoughts  in  the  world  were  sunk." 

But  even  the  Taegliche  Rundschau,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fire-eating  organ,  speaks  in  a  more  conciliating  tone  and  con- 
cedes that  "we  are  very  willing  to  gre'ct  the  English  suggestion 
as  one  of  the  first  signs,  and  a  welcome  sign,  of  a  change  in  the 
attitude  which  England  has  always  taken  toward  our  perfectly 
reasonable  naval  claims."  "The  candor  and  manly  frankness 
of  the  speech"  is  acknowledged  by  the  Liberal  Vossische  Zeilung 
(Berlin),  which  proceeds  to  say: 

"Both  countries  have  been  convinced  for  months  past  that 
the  Anglo-German  rivalry  has  become  a  life-and-death  question 
for  both  nations.  The  time  of  .secrecy  is  over.  Men  are  now 
— after  the  visit  of  Haldane,  the  messenger  of  peace — speaking 
to  fellow  men." 

This  paper  thinks,  however,  that  Mr.  Churchill's  scheme  is 
beside  the  mark.  He  is  contemplating  an  impossible  contin- 
gency, and  his  method  would  not  lead  to  any  proper  disarma- 
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ment.     Some  other  nation  would  leap  into  the  first  place  as  a 
naval  power: 

"America  would  like  to  play  this  role,  with  all  the  reckless- 
ness so  often  exhibited  by  this  young  Power.  And  in  East 
Asia  Japan  would  probably  rise  up  as  a  formidable  antagonist 
of  England's,  not  to  speak  of  the  inveterate  rivalry  of  France. 
.  .  .  But  England  would  be  as  little  inclined  to  undertake  a 
war  against  Germany  as  Germany  would  against  England. 
Such  a  war  would  prove  an  i  i  expressible  disaster  to  both  par- 
ties.    England  Avould  be  staking  not  only  much,  but  all,  upon 

the  game.  Happily  there  is  no 
reason  to  look  for  any  such  war, 
nor  for  any  such  process  of  dis- 
armament, and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  negotiations  be- 
tween Berlin  and  London  will 
lead,  not  to  hard  knocks,  but  to  a 
conciliatory  treaty." 


That  Mr.  Churchill  has  put 
the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse 
is  also  the  view  of  Vorwaerts 
(Berlin).  The  misunderstanding 
between  Germany  and  England, 
originating  as  it  does  in  Eng- 
land's obtuseness,  is  absurd,  says 
this  Socialist  paper,  which  de- 
mands the  abolition  of  all  fleets. 
"Down  with  all  navies!"  is  the 
heading  of  its  leading  article. 
The  only  war  to  be  waged  is 
that  between  the  proletariat  and 
the  monopolizers  of  plenty. 
Hence  we  read: 

"Wliat  weapons  we  have  to 
forge  is  clear,  and  the  war  which 
the  people-army  has  to  wage  is 
not  only  a  fight  for  a  new 
political,  system,  but  a  battle  of 
might  and  main,  for  which  the 
fighters  must  be  disciplined,  en- 


-Funch  (Loncion). 


lightened,  and  filled  with  enthusiasm." 

The  organ  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the  Morgcnpost 
(Berlin),  hails  the  utterance  of  Churchill  as  characterized  by  a 
wise  and  welcome  change  from  the  tone  taken  by  other  British 
ministers,  and  we  read: 

"Had  Sir  Edward  Grey  spoken  earlier  as  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  now  speaks,  many  lamentable  misunderstand- 
ings might  have  been  avoided.  There  are  faults  on  both  sides, 
V)ut  it  serves  no  purpose  to  refer  to  them  now.  The  rivalry  in 
armaments  has  been  carried  so  far  that  even  England  is  in 
danger  of  being  crusht  by  the  burden.  And  when  an  official 
representative  of  Great  Britain  says  openly  that  the  cost  of 
armaments  may  soon  overstep  the  limits  of  the  nation's  power, 
it  can  not  possibly  be  any  shame  to  us  to  confess  that  we  in 
Germany  should  also  greet  with  pleasure  an  understanding  over 
the  limitation  of  armaments." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  speaking  with  authority,  deprecates 
the  criticism  of  some  obscure  chauvinistic  journals,  thanks 
Mr.  Churchill  for  "the  positive  and  precise  nature  of  his  offer," 
and  says  that  "the  pessimistic  judgment  of  some  German  organs 
is  not  shared  in  (juarters  which  have  authority  in  German 
policy."  "The  speech  in  its  evident  candor,"  declares  the  offi- 
cially inspired  Lokalanzciger  (Berlin),  "indicates  a  decided  ad- 
vance toward  an  understanding  between  the  two  countries." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A  HINDI    (,H)TT().\-.sl'l.\M.\(;   AM)  -WKA \' 1X( .   MILL  AT  LO.MliAV. 
It  is  worked  by  nuKiem  machinery,  run  by  steam.     The  huts  in  the  foregroimd  are  the  houses  in  which  the  operatives  live. 


INDIA'S  COTTON  MENACING  OURS 

THAT  GREAT  BRITAIN  wishes  to  "use  India  simply 
as  a  stick  with  which  to  beat  "down  American  (cotton) 
prices"  is  the  deliberate  conclusion  reached  by  the  Parsi, 
an  English  organ  of  the  community  whose  name  it  bears,  which, 
tho  only  about  100,000  strong,  is  counted  to  be  the  richest  and 
most  enterprising  among  the  congeries  of  races  and  creeds  which 
compose  the  population  of  Hindustan.  India  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  as  a  cotton  country,  and  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  American  cotton-growers  and  manufacturers. 

With  whatever  motives  the  British  may  be  getting  India  to 
grow  a  larger  amount  and  better  quality  of  cotton,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  cult  of  cotton-culture  is  making  headway  in  the 
Peninsula.  Some  time  ago  a  deputation  of  the  British  Cotton- 
growing  Association  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India — the  Englishman  who  is  the  final  arbiter  of  the  destiny 
of  the  Oriental  dependency — and  learned  from  that  authority, 
as  reported  in  The  Statesman,  Calcutta,  that: 

"Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  the  Indian  cotton-crop  repre- 
sented three  and  a  quarter  million  bales,  and  the  acreage  was 
1.5,000,000.  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  acreage  has  increased 
to  20,000,000  and  upward,  and  the  yield  in  a  fair  average  year 
is  well  over  4,000,000  bales.  .  .  .  The  Indian  cotton-crop  is 
now  the  second  largest  in  the  world." 

Side  by  side  with  the  increase  of  cotton-cultivation,  there  has 
been  a  phenomenal  growth  of  cotton-factories  in  Hindustan 
Sir  Theodore  Morrison,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Statt-  for  India,  and  an  authority  on  Indian  economics, 
said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  quoted  in  a  brochure  issued  by  that  body,  that  despite  the 
fact  that  no  less  than  2,070,000  men  weave  cotton-cloth  on  hand- 
looms  in  various  parts  of  (he  dependency,  "India  has,  in  tho 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  (luadrupled  her  capacity  to  spin  and 
weave  by  steam-power."  In  the  table  which  we  reproduce, 
somewhat  abridged,  tliis  marvelous  growth  is  seen  at  a  glance: 


No.  or  Co)  Ion-mills 

No.  ol  Looms 

No.  of  Spindles 

No.  of  Persons  employed 

Pounds  of  Yarn  produced 

Pounds  of  Woven  Goods 


1880-81 


.5.5 

12.7:{9 

l,4:M.:{r>i 

■u).r,M) 

figures  not  available 


1900-01 


177 

37.210 

4,079. (>4S 

I44,i»s:5 


1909-10 


216 

74,.'>8.'5 

.5. 77:^8  J4 

21.'').  1  lit 


:J42,777..')47  .''.<»;*. 20(i,sr>5 
95.844.590  21,5.3C0,(i01 


Bill  ill  si)ite  of  the  fact  that  Hindustan  has  succeeded  so  well 
in  adding  lo  its  fucilities  for  spinning  cotton,  a  groat  dual  of  col- 


ton  goes  otit  of  the  country,  one  of  the  principal  buyers  being 
Great  Britain.  The  Secretarj'^  of  State  for  India  tells  us  that 
"the  average  exports  during  the  ten  years  ending  1900  were 
1,300,000  bales,  but  the  average  exports  of  late  years  have  been 
over  2,000,000  bales." 

It  is  this  cotton  export  which  enables  Great  Britain,  as  the 
Parsi  puts  it,  to  "use  India  simply  as  a  stick  to  beat  down 
American  (cotton)  prices  with,"  and  which  all  patriotic  East- 
Indians  wish  to  stop  so  that  the  raw  product  will  be  converted 
into  finished  goods  at  home,  thereby  giving  work  to  native 
wage-earners,  and  profits  to  Indian  capitalists,  instead  of  fill- 
ing the  pockets  Of  English  workmen  and  mill-owners.  The 
East-Indian  would  very  much  like  to  have  things  in  his  own 
hands,  and  managed  in  his  own  way;  but  that  is  not  possible 
in  a  country  governed  by  foreigners.  The  natives  have  no 
voice  in  tariff-making,  and  have  to  submit  to  the  taxing  of  the 
products  of  their  looms  so  that  the  cheap  labor  may  not  prove 
instrumental  in  keeping  Lancashire  j^iece-goods  out  of  the  mar- 
kets of  India.  Another  disadvantage  under  which  Hindustan 
suffers  is  that  great  fluctuations  in  cotton-growing  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  failure  of  the  monsoon,  whose  fickleness,  in  the 
absence  of  irrigation  facilities  commensurate  \vith  India's  gi- 
gantic needs  in  this  respect,  plays  havoc  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Indian  farmers.  Just  at  present,  famine  conditions  being 
prevalent  in  several  parts  of  the  Oriental  dependency,  this 
year's  cotton-crop  will  not  be  of  so  large  a  size  as  that  of  pre- 
vious seasons. 

The  Parsi  wishes  to  show  the  natives  of  Hindustan  that  the 
great  clamor  which  the  British  are  making  to  increase  the  out- 
put of  cotton  in  the  eastern  dependency  is  not  for  the  good  of  the 
brown  man,  but  solely  for  the  benefit  of  India's  exploiters — the 
English.     To  prove  his  case,  the  writer  caustically  declares: 

"The  British  Cotton-growing  Association  consist^  of  people 
who  have  always  profest  the  keenest  interest  in  India.  Out  of 
the  fulness  of  their  knowledge,  they  decided  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  spend  money  on  cotton-growing  experiments  in 
India,  so  they  spent  immense  sums  instead  on  its  cultivation 
in  any  wilderness  (hey  happeiu>d  (o  find  be(we(>n  Tripoli  and  (he 
Cape.  Roseate  reports  were  issued;  Sir  Harry  Johnston  (the 
great  British  authority  on  African  matters)  assured  everybody 
lliat  (he  African  na(iv(>  i)()si(ive!y  loved  work  if  it  were  only 
pres(>iited  to  him  in  a  gcndeiiKtnly  maniuT.  .  .  .  But  (hiM-o((on 
problem  remains  unsolved. 

"Meanwliile  (he  Indian  .\gricul(iiral  Department  continues 
its  exi)eriineii(s  wi(h  varying  success.  The  Sind  Egyp(ians,  so 
promising  the  first  year,  were  so  disappointing^  the  second  that 
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thej'  had  to  be  temporarily  abandoned.  Greater  success  ap- 
pears to  have  attended  the  cultivation  of  Georgian  cotton  in 
Tinnevelly,  and  3,000  bales  haAe  found  their  way  to  Oldham. 

"The  Cotton-growing  Association  immediately  cries  out  that 
the  Government  of  India  is  starving  its  Agricultiu-al  Depart- 
ment, and  that  more  land  in  the  south  of  India  must  be  put 
under  Georgian  cotton  immediately. 

"The  association  loses  sight  of  two  important  facts:  the 
first  is  that  the  Indian  farmer  is  free  to  grow  Avhatever  he  likes, 
and  the  Agricultural  Department  can  make  no  further  induce- 
ment than  the  provision  of  seed  and  instructions  how  to  grow 
it;  the  second  is  that  India  does  not  exist  only  to  help  Lanca- 
shire out  of  her  difficulties.  A  slump  in  American  cotton  would 
mean  the  rejection  of  all  Indian-grown  cotton  except  at  a  price 
that  would  not  pay  for  cultivation. 

"Sir  Sassoon  David  has  lately  given  eight  lacs  of  rupees 
(about  S267,000),  a  part  of  wliich  will  probablj'  be  spent  on  the 
improvement  of  cotton-culture;  but  we  may  be  sure  he  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  result  of  his  beneficence  would  be  that  Lan- 
cashire would  use  India  simply  as  a  stick  to  beat  down  Amer- 
ican prices  with.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  be  persuaded 
by  the  political  weight  of  Lancashire,  but  the  Indian  cultivator 
wants  the  assurance  of  regular  custom  at  a  decent  price — as  the 
Bombay  Mill-owners'  Association  has  found  out  already." 

This  is  not  mere  rhodomontade,  proceeding  from  an  irresponsi- 
ble reporter.  It  comes  from  a  paper  which  represents  a  com- 
munity that  controls  many  of  the  cotton  and  other  factories 
at  present  existing  in  India,  and  which  is  published  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  cotton  industry  and  the  cotton-distribu- 
ting center  of  Hindustan.  Consequently  it  has  a  force  all  its 
own.  -^  !■_•.-• 


ENGLAND'S   LOST  PLACE  IN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


THE 


/ADMIRAL  LORD  BERESFORD  has  recently  pointed 
/—\  out  in  a  book  that  the  weakening  of  England's  Medi- 
■^  -^~  terranean  squadron,  by  naval  concentration  in  the 
North  Sea,  was  in  danger  of  leaving  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus, 
and  Egypt  unguarded.  England  has  already  forfeited  her 
prestige  as  ruler  of  the  waves  in  what  the  Germans  caU  the  Mid- 
dle Sea,  declares  a  writer  in  the  Grcnzboien  (Berlin).  England 
has  dissipated  her  power  in  those  most  important  waters  once 
considered  the  field  of  glory  and  prize  of  conquest  by  Phenicia, 
Carthage,  Greece,  and  Rome  successively,  and  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  overawed  by  the  Union  Jack.  In  short,  Britain 
has  been  a  kind  of  King  Lear  among  the  nations  and  has  given 
away  its  predominance  in  the  Mediterranean.  France,  Italy, 
and  Russia,  we  are  told,  now  hold  what  was  onco  won  by  the 
guns  of  the  English  Xavy.  Weakly  yielding  to  the  claims  of 
so-called  "friendship,"  John  Bull,  that  soft-minded  old  gentle- 
man, has  given  all  away  in  a  spirit  of  amiability  and  a  desire  of 
peace.  Not  that  there  is  any  reason  for  doubting,  wo  are  told, 
the  absolute  candor  and  honesty  of  the  Power  that  was  onco 
supposed  to  control  Europe's  central  sea  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  Gibraltar.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  thoughtful  organ: 

"We  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  doubt  the 
uprightness  and  disinterestedness  of  that  policy  of  England 
which  is  directed  toward  an  understanding  with  Germany,  since 
the  entente  with  France  is  a  witness  to  England's  unselfishness. 
England  has  always  been  content  that  her  friendships  and  en- 
tenlea  should  cost  her  dear.  They  have,  in  fact,  cost  her  so 
much  that  it  does  not  seem  easy  for  her  now  to  live  without 
their  support." 

Instancing  the  case  of  France,  as  ha\dng  wheedled  the  British 
Government  in  the  matter  of  Morocco  and  of  Italy's  pulling 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  British  lion  in  Tripoli,  this  writer 
proceeds : 

"England  has  practically  given  to  France  the  coveted  oppor- 
tunity of  strengthening  herself  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  found  her  former  place  in  the  Medi- 


terranean compromised  by  Italy's  annexation  of  Tripoli.  Lord 
Rosebery  was  the  only  English  statesman  who  publicly  warned 
his  countrymen  of  this.  Beyond  the  strategic  advantages, 
which  his  country  sacrificed  in  giving  Prance  full  swing  in 
Morocco,  all  commercial  opportunities  were  sacrificed,  while 
Germany  was  allowed  to  reap  the  benefit  of  such  a  surrender." 

England's  decline  in  the  Mediterranean,  declares  this  wi'iter, 
is  only  parallel  with  her  decadence  everywhere.  Russia  has 
gained  through  her  valuable  treaty  rights  in  Tibet  and  Afghan- 
istan, as  well  as  a  sphere  of  influence  and  of  practical  annexa- 
tion in  northern  Persia.  On  all  sides  her  Indian  Empire  is 
invested,  and  "the  dream  of  an  Indian  Ocean  as  well  as  of  a 
Mediterranean  Sea  under  the  British  flag  has  become  utterly 
Utopian." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIA'S  PROTEST  AGAINST  US 

WHAT  IS  DESCRIBED  by  the  Russian  papers  as  the 
first  public  demonstration  in  Russia  in  connection 
with  foreign  politics  took  place  at  a  meeting  recently 
called  by  the  "Pan-Russian  National  League,"  to  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  American  Government  in  revoking  the  treaty 
of  1832.  It  was  a  most  pecuhar  gathering.  While  its  object 
was  to  show  the  world  at  large  and  the  United  States  in  particu- 
lar Russia's  spontaneous  outburst  of  popular  resentment,  the 
"people,"  according  to  the  reports  in  the  Russian  press,  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  audience  was  composed  of 
extreme  reactionary  partizans  and  looked  gay  with  the  uniforms 
of  many  high  officers.  By  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
officers  under  the  rank  of  general  were  prohibited  from  attending. 
Motovilov,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council,  presided,  and 
among  the  speakers  were  two  Nationalist  members  of  the  Duma, 
Protopopov  and  Bobrinsky.  The  audience  were  treated  to 
some  pretty  accurate  information  about  American  conditions 
and  the  American  Government,  and  Von  Eggert  mentioned 
the  fact,  seemingly  unknown  in  Russia,  that  we  have  Jewish 
governors,  judges,  senators,  and  congressmen.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  the  Americans  were  a  cultured  and  sympathetic 
nation.  But  the  next  speaker,  Lavrov,  did  not  care  much  what 
the  American  people  were  like,  and  cried: 

"America  has  insulted  us,  and  I  protest.  Russian  patience, 
gentleness,  and  mildness  are  all  very  fine  Christian  traits  and 
deserve  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  I  say  they  are  stupid!  I 
once  saw  two  women  fighting,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  im- 
pression it  made  on  me.  One  woman  had  said  that  the  other 
woman's  husband  was  a  drunkard.  Tho  he  actually  was  a 
drunkard  and  a  good-for-nothing,  the  wife  would  not  stand  for 
the  insult  and  struck  the  other  woman.  That's  the  way  people 
should  act.  My  husband  may  be  a  drunkard  and  a  loafer,  but 
don't  you  dare  to  insult  him." 

Lavrov  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  treaty  of  1832  does  not 
permit  every  American  citizen  to  enter  Russia;  that  there  was 
a  clause  in  it  expressly  stating  that  all  Americans  visiting  Russia 
are  "subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Russia,"  and  he 
concluded : 

"The  complaint  of  the  United  States  that  the  Jews  are  op- 
prest  in  Russia  is  a  piece  of  monumental  hypocrisy.  To  under- 
stand the  hypocrisy  of  the  United  States,  remember  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negroes  there.  The  negroes  in  the  United  States 
are  full  citizens,  but  no  negro  can  obtain  the  right,  no  matter 
how  much  money  he  may  be  willing  to  pay,  to  ride  in  a  first- 
class  railway-coach.  A  government  minister  of  the  Republic 
of  San  Domingo  had  to  travel  third-class  in  a  steamer  because 
he  was  a  negro  and  was  not  permitted  among  the  clean  people. 
In  the  Stat(*  of  Virginia  a  few  years  ago  a  Russian  was  arrested 
and  put  in  jail  for  a  month  because  as  a  mark  of  protest  he  sat 
in  a  Jim  Crow  car  and  talked  in  a  comradely  way  with  the 
negroes.  As  for  lynching,  I  need  only  mfmtion  the  news  pub- 
lished in  to-day's  St.  Petersburg  papers  telling  of  a  case  of  three 
negroes  who  were  shot  by  the  mob  at  the  very  time  they  were 
on  trial  in  court.". 
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THE    NEW    NKPTUNE. 


'I  am  lord  of  the  golden  sea. 
Yet — how  shall  I  get  the  gold  to  me?" 

.    — Kladdcraclatsch   (Berlin). 


TIME   TO    COME   TO. 

Victor    Emmanuel — "I'm    going    to    blockade     everything, 
everything — Dardanelles  and  all!" 

Turk — "Wake  up!     You're  dreaming." 

— SimpUcissimus  (Munich). 


THE    FRENCH    I,0.\N. 

Italy  and  Turkey — "  Please  give  me  a  penny ! " 
Marianne — "You    naughty  boys!    You'd    only 
fight  over  it.     Not  a  copper  for  either  of  you!" 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


I'EACEMAKER.S    WHO    MEAN    BUSINESS. 

The  Powers — "Kiss  and  be  friends,  gentlemen,  or  you  will  be  sorry." 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 


HOW    THE    WAR    AFFECTS    THE   ARTISTS. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

"1.  We  consider  it  desirable  not  to  admit  Jewish  citizens  of 
the  United  States  into  Russia,  irrespective  of  their  position  in 
society  or  of  the  nature  of  their  business. 

"2.  W(^  consider  it  desirable  to  revise  upward  the  tariff  on 
goods  imported  into  Russia  by  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  Sulci  (St.  Petersburg)  speaks  enthusiastically  of  th(>  meet- 
ing, l)ul  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  virtually  admitting  that 
it  was  packed.  The  audience  represented  that  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  it  says,  who  were  invited  by  the  Czar.  The  Novoi/e 
Vremya  says: 

."Our  (liploiiials  ought  to  get  a  copy  of  (he  note  which  was 


sent  from  Washington  to  Tokyo  excluding  the  Japanese  from  the 
United  States.  By  inserting  the  words  'American  Jews'  in  the 
place  of  'Japanese'  and  '(h(>  territory  of  the  Russian  Empire'  in 
the  place  of  'the  territory  of  the  United  States,'  they  would  tind 
an  answer  for  Russia  that  would  meet  the  situation  thoroughly." 

The  Ricch  (St.  Petersburg)  remarks  that  it  was  a  meeting  of 
.self-liypnotization  and  self-aggrandizement,  anything  but  a 
meeting  of  protest,  and  it  will,  therefore,  have  no  effect  upon 
the  civilized  world.  It  compares  this  "packed"  meeting  with 
the  mass-meeting  in  New  York  which  protested  against  Rus- 
sia's exclusion  of  .Vmerican  Jews  and  "exprest  the  moral  and 
political  consciousness  of  the  American  people  which  demands 
the  equality  of  all  before  the  law." — Translalions  made  for  The 

LiTKIlAKV    DUJEST. 


DISTANCES  OF   THE  SPIRAL  NEBUL/E 

IF  THERE  SHOULD  chance  to  be  an  inhabited  world  in 
one  of  the  systems  formed  by  the  so-called  spiral  nebulse, 
and  if  there  should  be  on  that  world  an  inquisitive  astrono- 
mer with  telescope  directed  toward  our  earth,  he  would  see  our 
own  Milky  Way  as  another  spiral  nebula,  and  he  would  see  it 
not  as  we  do,  but  as  it  existed  thousands  of  years  before  man 
inhabited  the  earth — perhaps  in  the  Tertiarj-  period  of  geology. 
This  supposes  that  the  recent  calculations  of  Prof.  Max  Wolf  of 
Heidelberg  are  to  be  relied  upon.  Professor  Wolf's  results  first 
appeared  in  Aslronomische  Nachrichten,  but  they  are  paraphrased 
in  Cosmos  (Paris,  February  29),  from  which  we  translate  as 
follows : 

"The  general  form  of  a  spiral  nebula  is  well  known — an  in- 
niense  agglomeration  of  stars  in  one  plane  along  several  curved 
lines  diverging  from  a  center.  It  is  possible  that  our  Milky 
Way  is  a  spiral  nebula;  it  is  divided  at  certain  points  into  sev- 
eral branches  which,  by  an  effect  of  perspective,  are  not  easily 
distinguished,  since  our  own  sun  is  one  of  this  nebulous  assem- 
lilage.  The  spiral  nebuliB  may 
then  be  other  ]Milky  Ways,  dis- 
tinct and  distant  from  ours — 
some  being  seen  squarely,  others 
along  the  edge,  still  others  under 
intermediate  angles. 

"Accepting  this  hypothesis,  we 
may  suppose  as  a  first  approxi- 
mation that  the  spiral  nebuhe 
are  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude as  our  Milky  Way  and  start 
from  that  point  to  calculate  their 
<listance;  those  which  have  the 
largest  apparent  diameter,  that  is 
to  say,  are  seen  under  the  largest 
angle,  Avould  then  be  the  nearest. 
Prof.  Max  Wolf  of  Heidelberg 
has  proceeded  in  this  way;  he 
Las  taken  measurements  of  eight 
of  these  far-off  celestial  objects 
and  calculated  their  distances, 
starting  separately  with  their  ap- 
parent lengths  and  widths,  which 
differ  only  tiirougli  the  effect  of 
perspective.  The  two  kinds  of 
measurements  agree  verj'  well. 

"  But  the  calculation  of  dimen- 
sions in  absolute  values  necessi- 
tates the  knowledge  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  own  Milky  Way, 
since  it  serves  as  our  standard 
scale.  Now  certain  objects  situ- 
ated wnthin  the  Milky  Way — for 
instance,  the  new  star  in  Perseus 
which  blazed  forth  temporarily  a 
dozen  years  ago — have  a  parallax 
that  places  them  at  a  distance  of 
20  million  times  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun;  their 
light  .  .  .  takes  3(X)  years  to 
reach  us  in  traversing  only  a  part 

of  the  Milky  Way.     Thus  the  length  of  the  spiral  nebula  must 
prol)ably  be  of  the  order  of  a  thousand  ligiit-years." 

In  fact,  according  to  a  table  drawn  up  by  Professor  Wolf,  the 
diameters  of  the  chief  spiral  nebulae  vary  from  900  to  2,200  light- 
years  and  their  distances  from  33,000  to  578,000  light-years. 
In  other  words,  we  see  most  of  the.se  nebulae,  not  as  they  are  now, 
but  as  they  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  in  an  earlier 
pe'^>logic  epoch,  before  the  appearance  of  man  on  our  earth. 
Who  will  see  them  as  they  are  in  1912  ?  Will  there  be  any  men 
on  earth  to  perceive  the  luminous  image  that  is  at  this  moment 
setting  out  from  them  on  its  way  hither?    Our  utter  inability  to 


answer  such  questions  as  these  only  serves  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  immensity  of  the  universe  of  which  our  system  and 
theirs  are  both  parts: 

"Thus,  between  these  far-distant  systems  and  our  Milky 
Way  there  might  be  placed,  end-to-end,  tens  and  hundreds  of 
Milky  Ways  or  spiral  nebulae  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 

"The  earth  would  be  less  than  a  dust-grain  in  this  immensity, 
if  it  were  not  the  abode  of  living  and  reasoning  beings  whose 
mind  knows  these  worlds,  measures  them,  and  stretches  out  be- 
yond them  to  their  divine  Author." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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SPIRAL    NEBULA    IN    ANDROMEDA. 

Photographed  at  Yerkes  Observatory.  SeptenilxT  is,  1901. 

A  German  astronomer  suKKests  that  our  solar  system  is  part  of  a 
spiral  nel)ula  that  lakes  in  the  Milky  Way. 


DOUBLE  PART  is  played  by  the  photographic  plate 
in  modern  astronomy.  It  is  both  a  far-seeing  eye  and 
an  exact  and  singularly  retentive  memory.  It  picks 
out  in  the  starry  sky  objects  and  details  that  are  too  far  away 
for  the  human  eye  to  see  or  that  shine  with  one  of  those  dark 
forms  of  radiation  that  will  never  be  visible  no  matter  how  near 

the  source.  And  when  it  has 
picked  them  out,  it  records  them 
in  such  form  that  the  astronomer 
of  the  next  century  may  know,  as 
surely  and  clearly  as  his  brother 
of  to-day,  just  how  they  looked 
and  precisely  what  were  the  sizes 
and  relative  positions  of  their  de- 
tails. Says  Felix  Erber,  writing 
in  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung  (Berlin, 
March  14): 

' '  The  modern  astronomer  can 
not  get  on  without  his  sensitive 
plate.  What  his  eye  is  not  able 
to  see  is  revealed  to  him  by  the 
camera.  The  longer  the  plate 
(taking  the  place  of  the  easily  fa- 
tigued eye)  is  exposed  to  the 
source  of  light,  the  more  of  the 
radiation  does  it  gather  up.  To 
this  result  also  contribute  the 
chemical  rays,  to  which  our  visual 
apparatus  does  not  react. 

"Here,  then,  is  the  greatest 
value  of  photography  to  the  as- 
tronomer. It  shows  him  objects 
in  the  depths  of  stellar  space  that 
no  telescope  would  reveal,  be- 
cause they  shine  with  ultraviolet 
light-rays. 

' '  One  of  these  is  the  '  America ' 
nebula,  which  was  discovered 
by  Prof.  Max  Wolf  in  Heidel- 
berg in  1891  with  the  camera. 
One  of  the  exposed  plates  bore 
a  large  nebidous  mass  in  the 
shape  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  ...  It  had  never  been  visible  through  the  telescope 
because  it  radiates  only  ultraviolet  light.  Such  bodies  have 
oftf^n  been  thus  revealed  by  ph()tograj)hy,  especially  in  the 
Milky  Way.  The  silvery  band  that  crosses  the  whole  starry 
realm  is  filled  with  dark  streaks  and  spots  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  It  was  once  believed  that  the  telescope  was  pointing  at 
nothingness  when  directed  toward  such  'holes  in  the  sky.'  In 
reality,  however,  these  apparent  vacancies  are  full  of  sub- 
stance .  .  .  that  is  revealed  to  us  only  by  means  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate. 

"The  camera  .  .  .  showed  us  how  almost  everywhere  in  this 
belt  of  light  are  stars  and  star-dust,  and  it  revealed  to  us  the 
complex  structure  of  this  great  world-spiral.  It  gave  us,  finally, 
an  idea  of  the  starry  host  that  lies  stretched  throughout  the 
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universe.  On  one  of  the  square  divisions  of  a  plate  it  im- 
printed 100,000  points  of  light — all  suns  like  our  own! 

"Of  the  primitive  form  of  matter  from  which  stars  are  built, 
photography  gives  us  much  and  important  information.  In 
some  instances  it  has  caused  us  to  change  our  opinions  entirely. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Andromeda  nebula.  It  was  thought 
that  this  was  a  mass  of  gas,  .  .  .  but  the  sensitive  plate  showed 
a  central  nucleus  with  two  spiral  arms,  not  unlike  the  ring- 
system  of  Saturn 

"Photography  gives  us  also  a  deeper  insight  into  the  great 
Orion  nebula — the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  sky.  It  ap- 
pears through  the  telescope  as  a  greenish  glittering  lake,  but 
it  is  many  thousand  times  larger 
than  our  solar  system,  and  in 
it  are  forces  ready  for  the  up- 
building of  new  worlds.  .  .  . 
Photographs  .  .  .  show  us  that 
fine  nebulous  filaments  stretch 
from  it  to  the  far-distant  Plei- 
ades. Round  about  the  nebula 
we  see  a  region  poor  in  stars, 
occasionally  varied  by  a  single 
bright  sun.  In  the  great  cloud 
of  gas  itself  the  stars  are 
grouped  more  thickly." 

As  a  result  of  recent  astro- 
nomical study  of  nebulae,  Mr. 
Erber  tells  us,  we  are  now  cer- 
tain that  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  nearer  to  the  earth 
than  was  once  thought.  The 
Heidelberg  catalog  gives  150,- 
000  of  them.  Early  investiga- 
tors recorded  about  100  nebu- 
lae. Sir  William  Herschel  in- 
creased the  number  to  over 
2,500,  and  Sir  John  Herschel 
catalogued  3,926.  Perrine  esti- 
mates that  the  Crossley  reflec- 
tor at  Lick  shows  half  a  million. 
The  only  two  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  are  illustrated  here- 
with. The  revelation  of  un- 
seen celestial  wonders,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  service 
that  photography  has  rendered 
to   astronomy.      It   has   given 

invaluable  aid  to  the  astronomy  of  precision — the  science  that 
measures  the  heavens  instead  of  simply  observing  them.  It  is 
easier  to  carry  out  an  exact  measurement  on  a  photograph  than 
to  perform  it  telescopically.  Thus  stellar  distances  have  been 
ascertained  more  e.xactly,  and  the  wonderful  recent  photographs 
of  the  solar  and  lunar  disks  not  only  serve  to  astonish  the  lay 
beholder,  but  enable  the  astronomer  to  ascertain  the  size  and 
distances  of  the  details  of  those  surfaces.  Again,  it  was  a  photo- 
graph of  the  spectrum  of  Ilalley's  comet,  taken  by  Professor 
Frost  with  the  Yerkes  telescope,  that  revealed  the  presence  of 
the  toxic  gas  cyanogen  and  appalled  some  timid  souls  with  the 
fear  that  passage  through  the  tail  was  going  to  poison  us  all. 
Even  the  disk  of  the  planet  Mars  has  been  photographed,  and 
altho  the  result  is  only  one-fifth  inch  in  diameter,  trustworthy 
measurements  have  been  made  on  it.  Partizans  of  the  so-called 
"canals"  are  sure  that  they  appear  on  this  photograph.     Finally: 

"Pictures  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  reveal  something  still  more 
interesting — namely,  sheaves  of  rays  in  the  equatorial  regions  of 
both  celestial  bodies.  What  these  signify  is  not  yet  known. 
Pfirhaps  then^  may  be  radio-active  bodies  in  the  upper  layers  of 
Jupiter's  and  Saturn's  atmosi)h('res;  perhaps  there  are  cathode 
rays,  given  out  by  our  sun.  If  th(>se  sheaves  of  rays  were  found 
at  the  poles  and  not  at  the  equator,  the  probability  of  their  b(>ing 
due  to  cathode  rays  would  be  mucii  greater.  Our  northern 
lights  are  certainly  nothing  else  but  cathode  rays." — Translation 
made  for  Tul  Liteuahy  Diukst. 


I 


THE    GREAT    NEBULA  IN    ORION. 

Taken  by  Professor  Frost.  Yerkes  Observatory.  October  19,  1901. 

An  "irregular  "nebula,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  This  and  the  one 
shown  on  the  opposite  page  are  the  only  ones  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  telescope  and  camera  record  about  half  a  million  more. 


MAY  WATER  AID  FIRE? 

T  HAS  ALWAYS  been  a  popular  belief,  upheld  by  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  witnessed  great  conflagrations, 
that  water  when  thrown  on  a  very  hot  fire  may  cause  it 
to  burn  more  fiercely.  Chemists  have  not  usually  credited  such 
testimony.  It  is  true  that  water-vapor  may  be  decomposed 
by  great  heat  into  its  constituent  gases — oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
and  that  these  two  gases  may  unite  in  violent  combustion;  but 
if  the  fire  is  so  hot  as  to  drive  these  gases  apart  it  is  also  too 

hot  to  let  them  come  together 
again.  The  reaction,  if  there  is 
one,  must  be  more  complicated 
than  this.  The  fact  that  there 
has  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for 
the  reported  action  of  water  on 
a  hot  fire,  however,  has  not 
prevented  many  engineers  from 
believing  in  it  implicitly.  Says 
a  writer  in  Engineering  News 
(New  York,  March  28) : 

"Most  engineers  are  familiar 
with  the  claim  that  the  presence 
of  water-vapor  in  a  boiler  fur- 
nace promotes  complete  com-* 
bustion.  The  weight  of  opinion 
undoubtedly  is  that  such  claims 
can  not  bear  the  test  of  scien- 
tific analysis.  The  generally  ac- 
cepted scientific  theory  is  that 
a  steam  jet  discharged  into  a 
boiler  furnace  reduces  the  fur- 
nace temperature  by  reason  of 
the  high  specific  heat  of  the 
steam  compared  with  that  of 
t  he  gases  produced  by  combus- 
tion,  and  that  while  the  super- 
lieated  steam  may  give  up  a 
large  part  of  the  heat  which  it 
acquires  in  the  furnace  before 
it  leaves  the  boiler  and  passes 
into  the  stack,  yet  a  certain 
percentage  of  heat  will  be 
carried  off  with  the  steam  and 
therefore  the  net  effect  is  to 
reduce  furnace  efficiency.  On 
the  other  hand,  notwithstand- 
ing the  weight  of  scientific  opinion  just  cited,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  indicating  that  in  the  case  of  certain  fuels  at  least  the 
presence  of  steam  in  moderate  quantity  in  the  furnace  does  tend 
to  promote  complete  combustion  and  reduce  the  amount  of  loss 
from  unburned  gases  passing  up  the  stack. 

"An  interesting  side-light  upon  the  problem  above  recited  is 
furnished  by  the  practical  experience  of  the  builders  of  various 
oil-engines,  which  use  as  fuel  instead  of  gasoline  some  form  of 
kerosene  or  distillates  of  heavier  gravity  than  the  standard  gaso- 
line. The  manufacturers  of  this  type  of  engine  have  found  by 
experience  that  a  small  amount  of  water- vapor  introduced  in 
the  cylinder  along  with  the  oil  is  of  material  benefit  in  making 
the  engine  run  more  smoothly  and  especially  in  producing  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  oil  and  preventing  smoky  exhaust  and 
carbon  deposits  in  the  cylinder." 

The  first  attempt  to  explain  this  action  is  that  made  by  James 
A.  King,  of  Charles  City,  la.,  in  a  recent  paper.  Mr.  King's 
explanation  is  based  on  the  decomposition  of  the  water  into  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  at  high  temperatures,  but  he  supposes  in 
addition  that  the  newly  released  o.xygen,  being  especially  active 
in  this  state,  unites  at  once  with  the  fine  soot  that  often  f()rm.>^ 
in  this  type  of  engine,  and,  by  cleaning  it  out,  proTuotes  tho 
efficiency  of  the  motor.  When  the  cylinder  cools  a  little,  tiio 
remaining  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form 
water  again,  so  that  there  is  as  much  water  present  at  the  end 
of  tho  operation  as  at  the  beginning— only  it  is  not  the  samo 
water.    Says  Mr.  King,  as  quoted  in  the  article  already  cited: 
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"Observed  facts  seera  to  me  to  prove  the  following  things: 
"(1)  Burning  these  fuels  \A4thout  the  use  of  water-spray  pro- 
duces a  considerable  quantity  of  free  carbon  which  does  not 
unite  with  the  normal  oxj-gen  of  the  atmosphere  under  tempera- 
ture conditions  as  they  exist.  A  part  of  this  is  deposited  within 
the  cylinder  and  the  rest  is  discharged  \\Tth  the  exhaust  gases. 

"(2)  The  use  of  the  water-spray  results  in  the  oxidation  of 
this  carbon  under  temperature  conditions  existing  in  the  cylin- 
der. This  oxidation  is  so  complete  that  no  serious  deposit 
within  the  cylinders  was  noted  at  the  end  of  a  year's  constant 
use  of  an  engine,  and  no  free  carbon  is  noted  by  the  eye  in  the 
exhaust  gases." 

But  if  this  is  true  in  the  cj-linder  of  a  combustion-motor,  it 
may  also  be  true  of  combustion  on  a  larger  scale  in  open  air  or 
in  a  boiler.     Says  the  wTiter  of  the  article: 

"It  seems  to  us  that  the  matter  presented  by  Mr.  King  is 
worth  the  careful  attention  of  engineers  and  investigators  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  internal-combustion  engines,  as 
well  as  of  those  interested  in  the  problem  of  complete  combus- 
tion of  fuel  of  all  sorts.  It  may  be  said  that  the  combustion  of 
oil  fuel  is  so  different  from  the  combustion  of  coal  that  even  if 
it  were  proved  that  the  presence  of  water  in  the  engine-cylinder 
does  not  promote  combustion,  the  same  thing  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  true  of  combustion  in 
a  boiler  furnace. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  gases  given 
off  from  a  bituminous  coal  with 
a  high  percentage  of  volatile 
matter  contain  as  complex  hy- 
drocarbons as  those  contained 
in  petroleum.  It  is  quite  within 
the  possibilities  that  the  pres- 
ence of  water-vapor  may  act 
upon  these  gases  in  very  much 
the  same  way  that  it  acts  upon 
the  vapor  produced  from  petro- 
leum or  its  distillates  in  an  en- 
gine cylinder.  It  is  well  to  re- 
call that  the  only  thing  which 
can  burn  is  a  gas,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  carbon  itself.  All 
hydrocarbons,  whether  solid  or 
liquid,  must  be  reduced  to  the 
gaseous  state  before  combustion 
occurs." 


valves  which  automatically  close  when  the  cylinder  to  which 
the3'  are  attached  revolves  them  beneath  the  water-level.  A 
number  of  these  valves  are  always  above  the  water-line  and 
open  to  the  air.  In  the  engine  installation,  the  exhaust  is  car- 
ried tbrough  the  bearings  to  the  open  air.  The  connection  of 
the  propeller  through  the  turning  outer  shell  with  the  engine 
in  the  cradle  depends  on  gear-wheels.  It  therefore  revolves  in- 
dependently of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  cylinders.  The 
launching  device  is  one  of  the  new  and  advantageous  features. 
Instead  of  having  to  be  lowered  by  tackle  over  the  ship's  side, 
where  boats  are  often  crusht  by  angry  seas,  the  life-boat  rests 
in  a  cradle  from  which  it  slides  head  foremost,  diving  into  the 
sea  when  released.  The  boat  was  launched  at  Toronto  with 
passengers  inside,  and  these  experienced  no  inconvenience." 


A  TORPEDO  LIFE-BOAT— 
A  life-boat  that  is  cylindrical 
like  a  dirigible  torpedo,  and  is 
launched  from  the  ship  in  much 
the  same  way,  has  been  ex- 
hibited recently  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  It  is  said  to  be  non- 
capsizable  and  non-sinkable. 
This  boat  is  made  up  of  two 
cylinders,  one  enclosing  the 
other,  the  outer  one  revolving 
freely  with  the  action  of  the 
waves,  and  being  twenty-four  feet  long  and  seven  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  inner  cylinder,  in  which  the  passengers  and  the  pro- 
pelling mechanism  are  carried,  is  six  feet  in  diameter  and  eight- 
een feet  long,  and  is  suspended  at  its  ends  by  the  bulkheads  in 
the  cone  ends  of  the  outer  shell.  Says  The  Inventive  Age 
(Washington) : 

"No  matter  how  violent  the  roUing  action  of  the  outer  part, 
the  passengers  are  protected  by  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on 
the  inner  cylinder.  Forty  persons,  it  is  said,  may  be  held  in 
this  compartment.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  fresh  air,  the 
bearings  leading  into  the  inner  shell,  or  cradle,  as  it  is  called, 
have  a  hollow  center,  through  which  runs  an  air-tube  with  the 
outer  end  curved  upward  two  feet,  so  as  to  be  well  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  At  the  inner  end  of  the  tube  is  a  small 
pump,  which,  worked  by  the  passengers,  draws  in  the  fresh  air. 
The  exhausted  air  is  expelled  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 


AN    EXAMPLE    OP    THE    ASTRONOMER'S     "CHEMICAL 

MEMORY." 

Group  of  sun-spots,  taken  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  October,  190f>. 


MAKING  STEAM  BY  ELECTRICITY 

THAT  A  TUBULAR  steam-boiler  may  be  operated  with- 
out any  fire,  the  water  in  each  tube  being  heated  by  an 
electric  element  contained  within  the  tube  itself,  has 
now  been  amply  demonstrated.  Expense  will  probably  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  boilers  for  motive  power,  but  there  are 
conditions  in  which  they  will  be  valuable.     They  are  in  use, 

for  instance,  in  generating  steam 
for  heating  trains  drawn  by 
electric  engines.  One  might 
think  that  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  use  the  electric 
current  directly  for  the  heating, 
and  so  it  would  where  electric 
power  is  to  be  used  to  operate 
the  train  throughout  its  course. 
In  many  cases,  however,  an 
electric  engine  is  used  only  with- 
in city  limits  or  within  a  defi- 
nite zone,  and  steam  must  be 
used  for  heating  after  it  is  un- 
coupled. Here,  therefore,  the 
electrically  heated  steam-boilers 
come  usefully  into  play.  Says 
a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique  (Paris,  February  24): 

"The  boilers  are  cylindrical, 
vertical,  and  tubular.  In  each 
tube  is  a  heating-element  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  .  .  .  within 
which  are  fixt  resistances  .  .  . 
formed  of  a  nucleus  of  steatite 
around  which  is  rolled  a  resist- 
ant metallic  wire  of  special 
composition  and  very  refrac- 
tory  

"The    boilers    already    built 

contain  148  tubes  43^  feet  long 

and  2  inches  in  diameter.    They 

can  furnish  about  860  pounds 

of  steam  per  hour  at  a  pressure 

of   15  pounds  to  the  square  centimeter.     The  heating-elements 

are    grouped    by   sections,    each  connected   with    independent 

switches  to  control  the  production  of  the  steam. 

"The  system  just  described  has  been  applied  on  electric  loco- 
motives to  produce  the  steam  necessary  to  heat  the  train.  The 
results  have  been  satisfactory.  .  .  .  The  electric  heating  of 
boilers  will  probably  not  come  into  general  use,  because  of  the 
high  price  of  electric  energy.  It  may  nevertheless  render  service 
in  certain  special  cases,  for  example,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  boilers  under  pressure  in  the  reserve  station  of  a  water- 
power  house,  so  as  to  be  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  start  the  steam- 
engines  quickly.  Dr.  Ekstrom  and  A.  Tengvall  have  patented 
an  arrangement  in  which  the  heating-element  of  the  boiler  is 
combined  with  a  relay  and  a  contact  manometer,  in  such  fashion 
that  the  desired  pressure  may  be  obtained  automatically.  Cal- 
culation seems  1o  indicate  that  to  keep  a  tubular  boiler  of  720 
square  feet  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  a  power  of  16 
kilowatts  should  be  sufficient." 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  SEPARATED  TISSUES 

DETAILS  regarding  the  reported  growth  of  animal  cells 
when  removed  from  the  organism  to  which  they  belong 
are  not  yet  numerous,  but  the  matter  appears  to  be 
under  investigation  by  several  competent  workers  and  there  can 
now  be  no  doubt  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  suggestion  of  one 
zealous  experimenter, 
quoted  recently  in  these 
columns,  that  we  may 
one  day  grow  meat  for 
the  market  in  this 
way,  is  of  course  very 
far  from  realization. 
Growth  hitherto  real- 
ized is  due  to  the  addi- 
tion of  small,  almost 
microscopic,  portions  to 
living  cells.  A  writer 
in  Knowledge  (London, 
February)  reminds  us 
that,  in  the  vegetable 
world,  continuance  of 
growth  apart  from  the 
parent  organism  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception.    He  says: 
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"Every     one    knows 
that     a     piece      of     a 

branch  or  a  piece  of  a  potato-tuber  will  remain  alive  for 
a  considerable  time  after  it  is  cut  off,  that  posts  of  wood 
driven  into  the  ground  sometimes  burst  into  leaf,  that  a 
small  fragment  of  many  a  plant,  from  liverwort  to  begonia, 
may  grow  into  an  entire  plant.  Similarly,  among  animals,  the 
excised  heart  of  a  turtle,  in  appropriate  conditions,  will  con- 
tinue beating  for  several  days  after  the  bulk  of  the  animal 
has  been  made  into  soup,  and  has  passed  into  a  new  incar- 
nation. A  fragment  of  sponge,  of  hydroid,  of  sea-anemone,  of 
certain  worms,  and  so  forth,  can  regrow  the  whole.  We  should 
like  to  have  more  information  in  regard  to  the  limits  of  these 
experiments.  In  the  case  of  hydra  it  has  been  found  that  the 
regenerating  fragment  must  not  be  very  small  (a  quantitative 
limit)  and  that  it  must  contain  samples  of  the  different  kinds  of 
cells  in  the  body  (a  qualitative  limit).  Prof.  H.  V.  Wilson  has 
recently  shown  in  regard  to  some  sponges  that  they  may  be 
minced  and  strained  through  a  cloth  strainer — and  yet  the  debris 
poured  out  in  an  appropriate  place  will  develop  into  ia  proper 
sponge.  Of  late,  too,  interesting  experiments  have  been  made 
in  keeping  pieces  of  tissue  alive  in  suitable  media  outside  the 
body.  What  happens  in  most  cases  is  that  they  flourish  for  a 
time  (three  to  fifteen  days)  and  then  cease  growing  and  die.  It 
has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  death  may  be  rather  con- 
tingent than  necessary.  It  may  be  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
waste  products.  So  Alexis  Carrel  has  devised  a  system  of  arti- 
ficial rejuvenescence,  washing  the  tissue  from  time  to  time  with 
'Ringer's  solution,'  and  placing  it  in  a  medium  of  plasma  and 
distilled  water.  A  piece  of  connective  tissue  revived  nine  times 
— staving  off  senescence  and  death — and  was  growing  actively 
thirty-four  days  after  its  removal  from  the  body." 

Discussing  the  same  subject  editorially,  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York)  asserts  that  the  growth  of  tissue-cells  outside  the 
body  in  artificial  media  is,  at  first  sight,  a  corollary  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  survival  of  grafts.  The  cultivation  of  minute 
organisms,  it  says,  goes  back  so  many  years  that  the  pro- 
longed failure  of  pathologists  to  cultivate  body-cells  occasions 
wonder.     We  read  further: 

"It  is  more  than  possible  that  such  attempts  may  have  been 
made  or  at  least  approximated  in  connection  witli  the  study  of 
grafts  and  regeneration  in  man,  to  say  nothing  of  work  of  this 
kind  of  zoologists  and  embryologists.  That  the  growth  of  nerve- 
tibers  outside  the  body  in  coaguhited  lymph  was  tlic  first  step 
taken  in  tiiis  line  of  research  seems  only  a  step  in  advance  of 
what  we  have  long  known  of   nerve-grafts  and  regeneration. 


Why  integrating  phenomena  are  present  in  one  experiment  and 
absent  in  another  has  usually  been  explained  in  part  by  the 
presence  or  absence  respectively  of  a  suitable  nutrient  plasma. 
Hence,  while  the  demonstration  of  the  growth  in  vitro  [in  glass 
vessels]  of  tissue-cells  is  startling  enough,  it  is  much  less  revolu- 
tionary than  at  first  sight  appears,  save,  of  course,  in  its  promise 
for  the  future. 

"In  the  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift  for  January  2  Hadda 

relates  his  personal  ex- 
perience with  these  cul- 
tivations. He  came  to 
the  United  States  to 
obtain  the  technic  and 
witnessed  the  demon- 
strations of  CarreL 
which  he  repeated  on 
his  return  to  Breslau. 
He  endeavored  to  sat- 
isfy himself  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  prolif- 
eration which  occurs  is 
actuallj^  a  growth  and 
not  representative  of 
some  irresponsible  form 
of  reproductive  cell  ac- 
tivity. There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  growth  in 
vivo  [in  the  living  organ- 
ism] was  paralleled  to  a, 
certain  extent,  the  rate 
agreeing,  for  example, 
with  that  of  cell-growth 
and  not  with  that  of 
arbitrary  cell-prolifer- 
ation. Altho  these  tis- 
sue-cells grow  in  vitro  [in  glass]  we  can  not  as  yet  say  that  they 
become  specifically  differentiated  from  the  embryonal  stage,  or 
that  they  show  any  other  tendency  to  organize.  The  cultures 
consist  of  spindle-shaped  cells  arranged  in  series  and  felted  to- 
gether about  a  common  center.  The  next  step  in  order  would 
appear  to  be  a  research  into  the  fate  of  cell-cultures  when 
introduced  into  the  tissues  of  living  animals." 


CAMERA    RECORD    FOR    USE    WHEN   THIS    COMET    COMES   AGAIN. 
Halley's  comet,  taken  by  Otto  Menzel,  Pretoria.  Transvaal,   May,  1910. 


OUR  FIRST  POTASH-PLANT— Our  potash  controversy 
with  Germany  lends  interest  both  to  the  reported  tho  uncon- 
firmed discovery  of  extensive  deposits  of  this  substance  in  the 
desert  regions  of  the  West  and  to  a  description  of  what  is  said 
to  be  the  first  development  in  the  United  States  of  the  extraction 
of  potash  from  seaweed,  published  in  Press  Bulletin  46  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  (Washington,  March).  We 
read: 

"This  plant  is  located  in  southern  California  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  San  Diego,  where  it  was  stated  that  operations  in 
the  commercial  extraction  of  potash  from  kelp  or  seaweed  would 
begin  about  March  1.  The  plant  .  .  .  consists  of  four  furnaces 
capable  of  treating  6,000  pounds  of  dried  kelp  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  additional  furnaces  are  under  construction  with 
a  proposed  total  capacity  for  treating  36,000  pounds  of  dried 
kelp  a  day.  The  year  1912,  the  report  states,  will  jirobably 
show  a  substantial  output  of  potash  in  the  United  States,  in 
addition,  of  course,  to  that  obtained  from  wood  ashes. 

"The  Survey  report  containing  this  description  of  what  is  in 
fact  the  first  potash  develojjment  in  the  United  States  is  pub- 
lished as  an  advance  chapter  from  'Mineral  R(>sour('(>s'  for  191 1, 
and  is  a  summarization  by  W.  C.  Phalen  of  the  progress  of  the 
investigations  carried  on  by  the  Government  under  the  special 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  last  y(>ar  as  well  as  the  prog- 
ress of  private  inv(>stigatioiis.  Sev«'ral  patentinl  i)roc('sses  for 
the  extraction  of  potash  from  rocks  are  described,  and  directions 
are  given  for  making  field  tests  of  sujiposed  i)ot ash-rock. 

"The  potash  imports  into  the  l^iited  States  are  shown  to 
have  had  a  value  of  $1(),2()9,40S  in  1911.  and  the  value  of  im- 
ports of  Chilean  nitrate  was  even  greater.  This  latter  mineral 
lias  also  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  Governm«'nt. 
lioth  i)()tasli  and  Cliileaii  nitrate  are  priii('ipall>"  ust>d  as  fertil- 
izer and  at  the  present  time  we  are  entirely  (Icix'tulent  on  for- 
eign countries  for  the  supply  of  both." 


SPANISH  PAINTERS  AND  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 


THE  SUFFRAGETTES  in  England  may  try  to  attract 
attention  by  sjjlintering  window-panes,  but  here  they 
pursue  subtler  methods.  They  are  holding  a  picture 
exhibition  in  New  York  of  the  works  of  two  Spanish  masters, 
Goya  and  El  Greco.  Why  the  choice  should  have  fallen  upon 
these  two  is  not  divulged,  but 
the  humor  of  the  situation  is 
noted  by  Mr.  Roj'al  Cortissoz, 
who  observes  that  "in  Spain,  if 
anywhere  in  the  world  to-da.y, 
the  status  of  the  se.x  is  still  tinged 
with  medievalism,  and  it  seems  a 
little  droll  that  not  only  Spanish 
art  but  Spanish  types  as  frivo- 
lous as  Goya's  'Duchess  of 
Alba'  and  his  'Women  on  the 
Balcony,'  to  say  nothing  of  that 
appalling  old  witch  he  had  so 
often  to  portray,  Queen  Maria 
Luisa,  should  have  been  chosen 
to  plead  for  the  cause  aforesaid." 
Aside  from  any  humorous  im- 
plication of  this  present  show, 
intended  or  not,  it  is  not  over- 
looked that  the  cause  in  whose 
benefit  the  pictures  are  put  on 
exhibition  does  a  service  to  a 
wide  public  who  may  not  jour- 
ney to  Spain,  the  only  country 
where  these  artists  are  adc- 
quatelj^  represented.  In  the  New 
York  Tribune  Mr.  Cortissoz 
shows  how  both  these  interest- 
ing masters  "lived  by  ideas." 
In  the  case  of  El  Greco,  he  says, 
"the  melodramatic  aspect  of 
much  of  his  work  has  obscured 
this  fact."     Further: 


"Criticism  has  been  baffled  by 
the  eccentric  elongation  of  form 
which  frequently  marks  his 
treatment  of  the  figure,   by  his 

strange  and  even  .sinister  traits  as  a  colorist,  and  by  his  some- 
times unduly  forced  effects  of  light  and  shade.  The  impression 
he  conveys,  as  of  a  genius  lying  in  a  sort  of  i)enumbra,  outside 
the  traditional  lines  of  develoj)ment  in  European  painting,  has 
been  iiapi)ily  summarized  l>y  a  clever  English  artist  and  writer, 
Charles  liicketls.  The  works  of  El  Greco,  he  has  said,  look  as 
if  they  had  been  painted  by  torchlight  in  a  dungeon  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  saying  is  perfect  save  for  the  implication  it 
carries  of  an  atmosphere  harsh  and  cruel.  M.  Barres  takes  us 
nearer  to  the  painter's  secret  in  his  ingenious  hypothesis  making 
El  Greco  simply  the  predestined  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of 
Toledo.  A  mystic  in  the  last,  subtlest  ingredients  of  his  being, 
he  threw  in  his  fortunes  with  a  center  of  mysticism  when  he 
made  th(!  old  cathedral  town  the  scene  of  his  labors.  Man  of 
the  world  tho  he  was,  and  vividly  alive  to  all  things  touching 
the  eye  and  the  mind,  his  genius  as  an  artist  was  still  in  har- 
monj'  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Church.  This  view  of  the  mat- 
ter may  not  be  conclusive,  but  at  all  events  it  affords  a  profit- 
able clue,  inasmuch  as  it  directs  attention  to  El  Greco's  more 
spiritual  qualities.  These  come  out  in  all  four  of  the  paintings 
in  the  present  exhibition." 

Many  of  the  examples  of  El  Greco's  art  here  shown  are  por- 
traits; one  landscape,  however,  draws  an  interesting  analysis 
from  the  critic: 


THE    DUCHESS    OF    ALBA. 
From  the  portrait  by  Goya. 


These  portraits.  "Spanish  to  the  core,"  suggest  the  amused  (juery 
why  they  should  be  shown  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  woman's  suffrage. 


"The  amazing  'View  of  Toledo,'  doubly  welcome  here  as  al- 
most the  sole  souvenir  of  El  Greco's  interest  in  landscape,  is 
remarkable  for  much  more  than  its  dramatic  sky,  its  intense 
'pictur(^squeness.'  What  chiefly  impresses  us  is  its  character 
as  a  spiritual  record.  The  theatricality  of  the  piece  is  due  to 
no  misreading  of  nature  but  to  the  fact  that  the  scene  has  been 
r  •  observed   with   some  indefinable 

'inner  vision.'  Was  that  vision 
notably  inspired?  Do  we  owe 
to  its  operation  pictures  of  ex- 
traordinary moment?  Despite 
the  fervor  with  which  El  Greco 
is  appraised  in  some  quarters, 
one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt. 
The  recent  craze  for  the  old 
masters  has  promoted  varied  de- 
velopments. When  the  dealers, 
ransacking  Europe  anew,  turned 
their  attention  to  Spain,  El 
Greco  came  in  for  an  astonish- 
ing and  not  altogether  rational- 
ized popularity.  His  present 
rather  .  esoteric  vogue  is  not 
necessarily  going  to  last.  When 
the  ecstatic  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  scoffers  are  at  rest,  ap- 
preciation of  El  Greco  will  prob- 
ably be  found  somewhere  be- 
tween acceptance  of  him  as  a 
great  master  and  rejection  of 
him  as  a  morbid  eccentric." 

The  contrast  between  El  Greco 
and  Goya  "is  profound,"  their 
only  i)oint  of  contrast,  as  ap- 
pears from  what  follows,  being 
their  commerce  with  ideas: 

"One  used  in  his  pictures  a 
light  that  never  was  on  land  or 
sea.  The  other  used  the  familiar 
light  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lived.  The  genuineness  of  El 
Greco's  mysticism  we  can  not 
(luestion,  however  we  may  spec- 
ulate as  to  its  ultimate  value. 
Goya's  religious  emotion,  when 
he  brought  it  into  play,  was  not 
precisely  insincere,  but  it  cer- 
tainly had  no  depth,  no  real  force. 
He,  too,  like  El  Greco,  lived  by 
ideas,  but  they  were  the  ideas  of  a  satirist,  and  an  ineffably 
worldly-wise  satirist  at  that.  His  art  is  saturated  in  intelli- 
gence. It  is  as  modern  in  feeling  as  it  is  in  technie.  There 
are  ten  of  his  paintings  in  this  exhibition,  all  of  them  por- 
traits save  'The  Women  on  the  Balcony,'  which  ranks,  nomi- 
nally at  any  rate,  as  a  subject  picture.  The  distinction  would 
have  bored  Goya.  All  his  sitters  were  'subjects.'  That  is 
why  his  work  has  such  tremendous  vitality.  It  int(Tested  him 
to  the  point  of  passion.  Style  in  art  is  of  personality  all  com- 
pact. You  can  read  a  man's  character  in  the  play  of  his  brush. 
Goya's  history  is  writ  plain  across  the  surfaces  of  these  portraits 
of  his. 

"He  was  an  eager,  militant  creature.  The  period  of  .social 
decadence  in  which  he  lived  enraged  but  could  not  disgust  or 
depress  him.  He  loolvcd  ui)on  the  vicious  court  with  a  scorn  he 
would  not  pretend  to  di.sguise,  but  he  painted  it  with  delight 
and  gratitudes  For  a  man  of  his  moods  and  sardonic,  inquiring 
mind  what  could  have  been  more  welcome  than  such  a  mass  of 
raw  material?  And  besides  the  bad  and  the  weak  there  were 
so  many  figures  in  Cjoya's  Spain  that  were,  on  the  surface,  merely 
beautiful.  Look  at  the  'Maria  Teresa,  Princess  of  the  Peace,' 
and  observe  the  delicacy  with  which  the  painter  caresses  an  ex- 
quisite motive.  Watch  him  as  he  renders  the  elusive  charm  of 
texture  in  the  dresses  of  'The  Women  on  the  Balcony,'  or  gives 
himself  up  to  the  sensuous  grace  of  'The  Famous  Bookseller  of 
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the  Calle  de  las  Carretas.'  Beauty  of  form  and  of  color,  the 
magic  of  light,  the  dramatic  significance  of  movement — these 
things  find  in  him  truly  '  the  devouring  eye '  and  a  hand  itching 
to  translate  the  thing  seen  into  terms  of  paint.  Goya  is  of  his 
time,  of  course,  and  his  portraits  are  Spanish  to  the  core.  His 
faculty  for  blending  the  ease  of  every-day  actuality  with  a  cer- 
tain stiffness  attributable  to  courtly  modes  carries  us  straight 
back  to  eighteenth-century  Madrid.  But  in  their  ruthless  psy- 
chology and  in  their  peculiar  technical  brilliancy,  which  is 
A\Teaked  upon  human  nature  as  upon  so  much  'still  life,'  these 
portraits  might  have  been  painted  yesterday.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  the  show  ought  to  prove  successful.  As  a  matter 
of  sheer  painting,  of  the  stuff  that  appeals  to  the  artist,  it  is 
packed  with  interest.  And  in  its  richness  of  character,  of  his- 
torical, human  elements,  the  most  incurious  layman  must  find 
it  stirring." 

THE   PLAINTIVE   POET 

OUR  ENGLISH  VISITORS  come  and  go  with  a  trail  of 
opinions  that  excite  sometimes  serious  comment  and 
sometimes  only  amused  silence.  When  they  tell  us  about 
ourselves  they  are  no  doubt  actuated  by  kindly  feelings,  but  the 
value  of  their  remarks  often  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they 
thereby  tell  us  so  much  about  themselves.  Mr.  William  Watson 
has  been  here  and  goes  away  telling  in  a  leading  magazine  how 
aggrieved  he  is  that  contemporary  verse  gets  such  scant  appre- 
ciation. "Your  novelist  gets  his  due  reward  in  this  life,  your 
poet,  as  a  rule,  does  not."  Of  course,  this  is  far  too  sweeping 
a  characterization  of  "your  novelist,"  for  some  get  far  more 
than  their  "due  reward"  and  many  far  less.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  thinks  he  is  "no  doubt  right  in  believing  that  the 
novel  has  badly  upset  the  balance  of  literary  power  and  that 
our  obsession  by  it  is  due  to  its  comparative  newness,  the  type, 
in  anything  like  its  present  form,  being  not  yet  two  centuries 
old."     The  poet  may  be  justified,  it  thinks,  if  "looking  back 


thinks,  are  the  main  offenders. 
Watson's  five  varieties: 


The  Post  hits  off  briefly  Mr. 


The 


A    VIEW    OP^    TOLEDO. 
From  (he  painting  by  El  CJrcco. 
"intonse  pirturcsfiucncss"  of  the  view  is  attributed  to 


tlic  fact    Iliat    El  CJn^co  observed   the  scene  "with  some  inde- 
finable 'inner  vision,"  "  not  to  a  '■  misreading  of  nature." 

upon  traditions  which  start  with  the  dayspring  of  tlie  world," 
he  looks  ui)on  the  bloated  novelist  as  nourvau  riche.  Mr.  Wat- 
son's quarrel  i.s  not  alone  with  him,  however,  but  with  all  the 
agencies  that  seem  to  have  helped   to  bloat  him.     Critics,  he 


"The  first  has  'a  bee  in  his  bonnet,'  and  will  not  release  it 
because  he  finds  that  it  pays  to  have  it  there.  By  him  all  verse 
is  subjected  to  the  test  of  some  blatant  idiosjmcrasy.  The  sec- 
ond 'sets  an  inordinate  value'  on  factitious  simplicity.  The 
third  is  forever  comparing  one  poet  with  another.  There  is, 
fourthly,  the  impressionistic  critic  who  is  impatient  of  solid 
workmanship    and    croons    over    every    neurotic    'find.'     And 


THE    WOMEN   ON    THE    BALCONY. 

After  Goya's  painting. 


v'-r 


This  artist's  "faculty  for  blending  the  ease  of  every-day 
actuality  with  a  certain  stiffness  attributable  to  courtly  modes 
carries  us  straight  back  to  eighteenth-century  ^ladrid." 


finally,  many  critics  think  poetry  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  progress- 
ive. 'Is  it  surprizing,'  asks  Mr.  Watson,  'that  the  great,  seri- 
ous, clear-headed,  and  single-minded  public,  who  can  enjoy 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  imagine  that  contemporary  poetry 
has  nothing  to  give  them  which  can  in  any  way  illustrate  or 
clarify  life — nothing  which  in  any  way  says  to  them  an  intimate 
and  helpful  word?' 

"Whether  or  not  one  consent  to  these  five  unlovely  categories, 
it  is  a  commonplace  that  criticism  to-day  lacks  proper  stand- 
ards. We  had  supposed,  however,  that  contemporary  ^•erse 
was  fostered  rather  than  hindtTed  by  the  comparisor.  For 
certainly  it  receives  far  more  praise,  however  unintelligent,  than 
censure,  and  those  who  notice  it  in  print  are  seldom  technical 
scholars  given,  in  the  way  that  ]Mr.  Watson  ()i)i)oses.  to  conijiar- 
ing  every  new  lyric  with  Sappho  or  Ilerrick.  Both  in  Kngland 
and  this  country  the  tendency  has  been  strong  to  accept  a  thing 
as  it  is  or  to  exalt  it  much  abov(>  its  real  worth.  Precisely  what 
Mr.  Watson  would  have  a  critic  be  he  does  not  say,  tlio  then"  is 
a  pragmatical  flavor  to  his  remarks.  In  effect  his  reasoning  is 
as  follows:  In  the  great  stream  of  life  to  which  the  pragnuUist 
willingly  commits  himself,  ar(>  a  large  iuiinl)er  of  i)oets.  perhaps 
niore  than  ever  before  in  any  one  age,  and  this  in  it.self  i)roves 
that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  poetry  has  grown  to  b«>  a 
mighty  element.  Nor  would  (he  public  fail  to  n^alize  this  if 
it  were  not  for  the  critic's  l)ack\vard  tugging.  What  is  (he  use 
of  always  gazing  idealistically  and  romantically  u])on  (iie^'iaiUs 
of  the  past,  and  why  not  admit  that  there  are  plenty  of  good 
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poets  all  about  us?  Instantly  upon  that  admission  the  readers 
of  verse  would  vastly  increase,  and  literature  would  be  properly 
balanced  again." 

With  sentiments  of  despair  Mr.  Watson  turns  from  the  critics 
to  the  public,  and.  says  this  journal,  "in  a  way  which  suggests 
that  he  was  somewhat  infected  by  our  politics  during  his  recent 
visit."     "This  nameless  judiciary" — meaning    the    public — he 


CARDINAL    DON    FERNANDO    NINO    DE    GUEVARA. 

The  works  of  El  Greco,  the  painter  of  this  canvas,  says 
Charles  Ricketts.  "look  as  if  they  had  been  painted  by  torch- 
light in  a  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition." 

declares,  "sitting  in  permanent  session,  undistraeted  by  the 
babble  of  coteries,  is  our  nearest  approach  to  that  ultimate 
court  of  literary  appeal  which  we  call  posterity."  Upon  which 
The  Evening  Pout  remarks: 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  instances  where,  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  leading  critics  of  ?n  age  have  been 
wrong  and  the  majority  of  the  people  right.  Probably  they  are 
not  so  numerous  as  is  often  supposed.  Besides,  Mr.  Watson  is 
not  consistent.  El.se  why  should  he  try  to  discredit  contem- 
porary fiction,  which  is  so  much  read  even  by  those  'who  can 
enjoy  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible?'  Novels,  too,  have  to  com- 
bat the  critical  blight.  The  only  possible  advantage  which  we 
can  see  in  such  an  appeal  to  the  people  is  the  chance  of  its  quick- 
ening their  sense  of  responsibility  toward  literature.  If  they 
could  be  led  to  thresh  out  the  merits  of  a  novel  or  poem  with  the 
earnestness  which  they  often  bring  to  political  problems,  every 
one  would  rejoice — even  the  critic.  But  as  things  stand,  pop- 
ular judgment  of  literature  is  haphazard  and  unmeaning, 
and  therefore  no  proper  court  of  final  appeal.  Even  grant- 
ing it  were,  how  could  it  be  registered?  The  mere  buying 
of  a  book  .signifies  little;  caring  enough  to  steal  it  might  mean 
morel" 

Mr.  Watson  can  not  complain  of  the  courtesy  with  which  his 
views  are  received  and  examined.     He  has  not  always  met  the 


same  thing  at  home.  A  curious  example  is  at  hand  from 
The  Westminster  Gazette,  representing  the  retort  of  that  pub- 
lic whom  he  arraigns.  Apparently  he  had  protested  against 
the  term  "minor  poet,"  and  this  answer  was  forthcoming: 

"To  THE  Editor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette: 

"Sir — Surely  the  expression  'minor  poets'  should  be  taken 
in  the  same  sense  as  'Minor  Prophets,'  referring  not  so  much  to 
the  importance  as  to  the  length  of  their  prophecies.  'Less 
known '  would  be  more  appropriate  to  apply  to  such  as  William 
Watson  or  John  Davidson,  for  I  doubt  if  any  ordinarj'  man  with- 
in fifty  miles  of  here  ever  heard  of  either  of  them.  Myself,  I 
never  read  anything  of  Swinburne's  except  some  scurrilous  lines 
upon  Gladstone  which  appeared  in  The  Times  in  April,  1880,  and 
made  me  discontinue  taking  that  paper.  The  fact  is  that  these 
poets  live  in  a  little  circle  of  their  own,  a  sort  of  '  mutual  admira- 
tion' society,  and  the  people  know  little,  and  care  less,  about 
them.  Tennyson  is  very  little  read  among  the  masses,  and 
Browning  is  a  name  unknown.  The  old  poets  are  still  as  much 
read  as  ever. — Yours,  etc..  Commonplace. 

"Wellington,  Somerset,  May  4." 


RUSSIA'S  FOREMOST  COMPOSER 

RUSSIAN  DANCERS,  actresses,  and  orchestras  have  had 
their  days  of  triumph  here,  but  Russian  opera  is  slow 
-  in  finding  its  way.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  stage  has 
.seen  one  or  two  performances  of  Tchaikovsky's  "Pique-Dame," 
but  Moussorgsky's  "Boris  Godunow"  merely  dangled  in  prom- 
ise before  our  eyes  this  season  and  then  retired  to  wait  for  an- 
other year.  Aleantime  Musical  America  whets  our  appetite  by 
giving  an  account  of  its  composer  which  shows  Moussorgsky 
the  true  Slav  in  temperament  and  tragic  life.  The  past  genera- 
tion let  him  die  poor,  neglected,  virtually  unknown;  but  the 
greatest  composers  among  the  present — Rimsky-Kor.sakoff, 
Debussy,  Hugo  Wolff,  and  Richard  Strauss  laud  his  talent. 
"What  Shakespeare  was  in  dramatic  poetry,  that  was  Moussorg- 
sky in  vocal  music,"  says  Debussy.  "The  Shakespearian 
breadth  and  power  of  his  creations  are  so  original  that  he  is 
still  too  great  to  be  appreciated  even  in  this  generation." 

Ivan  Narodny,  the  Russian  exile  who  writes  the  article  in 
Musical  America,  finds  Moussorgsky's  music  so  like  Walt  Whit- 
man in  spirit  that  "it  seems  as  if  there  was  an  intuitive  inspira- 
tional conversation  without  words  among  these  two  related 
spirits  of  one  and  the  same  period."  Moussorgsky  in  music, 
like  Whitman  in  poetry,  "broke  loose  from  the  conventional 
way  of  ver.se  and  rhythm."  Words  and  ideas  fascinated  him 
"more  than  rhythm  and  poetic  technic."  His  musical  creed  is 
quoted  from  one  of  his  own  letters,  where  he  says: 

"I  do  not  look  at  music  as  at  an  abstract  element  of  our 
esthetic  emotions,  but  as  at  a  living  art  which,  going  hand  in 
hand  with  poetry  and  drama,  shall  express  the  various  psycho- 
logical moments  of  human  life  and  feeling.  The  academic  com- 
posers and  the  people  who  love  music  take  my  work  for  ec- 
centric and  amateurish.  This  is  all  because  I  lack  the  high 
academic  air  and  do  not  follow  the  old  conventional  way.  But 
why  should  1  imitate  others  when  there  is  so  much  within  myself 
that  is  my  own?  My  idea  is  that  every  tone  should  express  a 
word.     Music  to  me  is  a  talk  without  words." 


His  life  was  as  strange  and  unconventional  as  his  music. 
Narodny  sketches  it  here: 


Mr. 


"Born  in  1839,  on  the  country  estates  of  his  parents  in  south- 
ern Russia,  he  inherited  his  musical  gift  from  his  mother  and 
his  poetic,  original  personality  from  his  father.  At  the  age  of 
ten  he  was  sent  to  a  military  school  at  Moscow,  where  he  re- 
mained until  18.56.  Altho  his  ambition  was  to  give  up  the  mili- 
tary career,  his  relatives  and  circumstances  forced  him  to  be- 
come an  officer  of  the  Preobrashonsky  Guard  Regiment  in  St. 
Petersburg.  His  prospects  seemed  promising,  but  he  could  not 
give  up  his  musical  ambitions.  Already  in  1857  he  had  begun 
to  take  les.sons  in  composition  from  Gerke  and  Balakireff  and, 
in  1858,  eompo-sed  his  first  orchestral  work,  'Scherzo,'  which 
was  produced  two  years  later  by  the  Imperial  Symphony  Or- 
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chestra  in  St.  Petersburg.  This  work  made  him  acquainted 
with  Balakireff  and  the  rest  of  the  Russian  composers  of  that 
time. 

"In  1859  Moussorgsky  resigned  from  the  army  with  the  idea 
of  living  for  his  music  alone.  Being  an  artist  without  any  sys- 
tematic musical  education,  he  soon  found  himself  an  outcast. 
He  was  treated  as  a  dilettante  by  the  professional  musicians  and 
patrons  of  music,  and  this  closed  the  way  for  earning  his  living 
by  his  art  and  getting  his  compositions  published  or  produced. 
The  situation  made  him  desperate,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  a 
position  as  a  clerk,  first  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
later  in  the  office  of  the  Imperial  Comptroller.  The  salary  of  a 
elerk  was  small,  and  the  work  was  hard,  so  that  he  could  com- 
pose only  during  the  evenings  and  festival  days.  This  made 
him  bitter  about  his  future. 

"In  I860  Moussorgsky  started  to  WTite  his  first  opera,  'Mar- 
riage,' for  which  he  took  the  libretto  from  one  of  Gogol's  plays. 
This,  however,  he  never  finished.  A  year  later  he  composed 
'Intermezzo'  and  'Marsh.'  But  none  of  his  orchestral  works, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  was  produced  during  his  lifetime. 
Having  composed  several  piano  pieces  and  concertos  with  little 
satisfaction  to  himself,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  only  to 
vocal  music.  The  period  from  1863  till  1875  was  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  of  his  life.  During  these  twelve  years  he  composed 
his  '  Hamletian '  songs,  ballades,  romances,  and  operas,  every  one 
of  which  is  more  or  less  original  and  hypnotizing  in  its  own  way. 

"Moussorgsky's  masterpieces  are  his  song  cycles,  'Where  no 
Sun  Shines,'  'Death  Dances,'  'Night,'  'Orphan,'  'Vision,'  'Kalis- 
trat,'  'Strannik,'  'Cradle  Songs,'  and  his  operas,  'Boris  Godu- 
now,'  and  'Khovanstchina.'  There  is  hardly  a  song  by  any 
other  composer  which  can  have  upon  a  hstener  such  a  ghastly 
hypnotic  effect  as  the  above-named  works  of  Moussorgsky. 
Every  chord  of  them  is  like  a  gripping,  invisible  finger.  His 
cycle  of  'Death  Dances,'  of  which  'Trepak'  is  the  most  popu- 
lar, are  knocks  on  the  very  gates  of  death,  written  in  the  weird 
rhythm  of  the  old  Russian  peasant-dance.  In  this  work  he 
makes  the  listener  realize  the  indifference  of  nature  to  an  indi- 
vidual human  fate. 

'"Snow-fields  in  silence — so  cold  is  the  night!  And  the  icy 
north  wind  is  wailing,  brokenly  sobbing,  as  tho  a  ghastly  dirge. 
Over  the  graves  it  is  chanting.  Lo!  O  behold!  Through  the 
night  a  strange  pair  approaches;  Death  holds  an  old  peasant  in 
his  clutches.'  Thus  he  sings  in  the  epilog.  The  starved  peasant 
is  frozen  under  the  snow.  But  then  the  sun  shines  warmer, 
spring  comes  into  the  land.  The  icy  fields  change  into  flourish- 
ing meadows,  the  lark  soars  to  the  sky  and  nature  continues 
its  everlasting  alternate  play  as  if  individual  joys  and  sorrows 
never  existed." 

There  is  more  than  gloom  and  tragedy  in  Moussorgsky's  com- 
positions taken  by  and  all.  Some  of  his  songs  like  "Piruskka" 
and  "Po  Griby"  are  "full  of  exultant  joy  and  buoyant  humor." 
In  "Classic"  and  "Rack"  he  satirized  pedantic  classicism  "in 
such  ironic  chords  as  could  hardly  be  duplicated."     Further: 

"In  1870  Moussorgsky  finished  his  opera,  'Boris  Godunow,' 
that  was  produced  four  years  later  in  the  Imperial  Opera  House. 
The  libretto  of  this  opera  was  taken  from  the  play  of  Pushkin, 
but  Moussorgsky  changed  it  a  great  deal,  leaving  much  out  or 
adding  new  scenes,  so  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  his  own  creation. 
In  this  work  he  went  against  the  old  classic  opera  in  conception 
as  well  as  in  construction.  It  is  a  typically  Russian  musical 
play,  with  all  the  richness  of  Byzantine  colors,  true  Slavic  at- 
mosphere and  characters  of  the  medieval  ages.  Based  on  the 
old  Russian  history  of  the  time  when  the  adventurous  Cossacks 
played  the  leading  role,  it  stands  apart  from  all  ordinary  operas. 
The  music  is  more  or  less  like  most  of  Moussorgsky's  songs,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  old  folk-songs,  folk-dances,  and  mythologio 
chants  or  war-songs.  In  all  the  Russian  repertoire,  '  Boris  Go- 
dunow' occupies  the  first  place,  and  since  1908  it  has  been  pro- 
duced with  triumphant  success  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
'Khovanstchina,'  tho  second  opera  of  Moussorgsky,  which  was 
finished  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  after  the  death  of  the  comi)os(>r, 
is  in  its  libretto  far  superior  to  'Boris  Godunow,'  because  of  its 
more  powerful  symbolism  and  pathos,  but  the  music,  especially 
in  the  last  unfinished  acts,  lacks  the  originality  and  grij)  of  his 
earli<'r  ojM'ra.  This  work  mirrors  more  strikingly  the  jjsychology 
of  a  nation's  life  and  history  in  a  nutshell  than  anything  written 
before  or  later  for  the  stage. 

"His  perpetual  misery,  overwork,  and  thought  that  his  com- 
positions would  b<'  hardly  understood  and  r<>cogni/,ed  during  his 
lifetime  made  Mous.sorgsky  .so  gloomy  and  desperate  that  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  destroying  everything  he  had  composed  and 


committing  suicide.  His  only  contentment  he  found  in  play- 
ing his  works  and  in  associating  with  common  and  poor  people 
in  restaurants  and  tea-houses.  He  began  to  hate  civilization 
and  everything  academic  and  conventional.  Shunning  every 
intelligent  circle  and  society  he  drifted  into  melancholy  and  his 
health  was  seriously  affected.  He  died  in  1881,  in  the  Xicho- 
laevsky  Military  Hospital,  the  very  day  of  his  birth,  at  the  age 
of  forty-two  and  asked  the  nurse  that,  instead  of  a  mass  in  church, 
his  'Death  Dance'  be  played  for  him  by  a  few  of  his  admirers." 


WHY  CENTENARIES? 

EVERYBODY  has  seemed  to  have  his  say  about  Dick- 
ens during  the  recent  centenary  celebration.  But  some 
tired  man  who  didn't  wish  to  talk  about  the  author, 
yet  couldn't  keep  quiet  altogether,  speaks  up  to  ask  where's 
the  logic  of  centenaries,  anyway?  The  next  sleepy  man  asks, 
"Well,  why  birthdays  at  all?"  And  if  we  try  to  find  the  "logic" 
in  any  of  them,  we  may  soon  have  to  make  an  end  of  all  our 
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Moussorgsky  drawn  by  himself. 

A  soldier  by  profession,  he  turned  composer  by  predilection, 
but  his  own  generation  let  him  die  poor,  neglected,  and  vir- 
tually unknown.     We  may  hear  his  opera  ne.xt  year, 

conventions.  Mr.  W.  P.  James,  who  writes  literary  notes  in  The 
Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London),  takes  advice 
of  Lewis  Carroll  and  recommends  that  we  simply  "take  cen- 
tenaries like  the  'Tropics  and  Zones  and  Meridian  lines 'in  the 
'Hunting  of  the  Snark'  as  'purely  conventional  signs.'"  In 
such  matters  the  only  plan  is  to  agree  upon  a  convention  and 
to  abide  by  it.  It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  to  speculate  a  little 
further,  which  he  does  herewith: 

"It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  not  long  ago  urged, 
that  for  writers  born  within  the  century  the  centenary  of  the 
death  would  be  a  better  opportunity  for  critical  stock-taking. 
It  has  been  urged  by  others  that  not  the  physical  birth,  but  the 
literary  birth  would  be  the  more  fitting  date  to  celebrate — 
the  publication  of  the  first  hook,  or  tlie  first  book  that  heralded 
the  advent  of  a  new  genius.  But,  after  all,  the  physical  birth 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  all  other  events  in  an  author's  career, 
even  his  d«>ath;  and  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  our  warrant 
for  cel(>brating  birthdays. 

"The  date  of  the  literary  birth,  in  fact,  would  often  In-  a 
(juestion  of  controversy.  Was  Byron  born  as  poet  with  'Hours 
of  Idleness'  or  with  the  first  canto  of  '(^hild*'  Harold.'  of  which 
the  centenary  is  this  year?  What  date  should  we  taki-  \\)V  Hoswell 
— the  Corsican  book  or  the  immortal  'Johnson'?" 


SOCIAL  SERVICE   AS  VITAL 
CHRISTIANITY 

SOME  CLERGY:MEX.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement,  we  are  told,  feared  that 
the  social-service  section  would  not  be  "vitally  Christian" 
in  its  work.  That  was  a  preconception  that  was  not  supported 
by  the  facts  as  the  movement  developed.  "  When  they  faced 
it  as  it  actuallf  appeared,"  says  J.  L.  Lansing,  in  The  Survey 
(New    York),  "they   Avere  amazed   that   they  had  not  known 


Court  had  been  investigating  shocking  cases  of  immorality 
among  children.  He  had  brought  his  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  and  they  arranged  that  he 
should  repeat  them  to  a  mass-meeting  of  1,100  parents.  Judge 
Dunbar's  statement  made  a  powerful  and  tragic  impression. 
He  was  followed  by  our  suggestions  of  a  new  order  of  home  super- 
vision and  public  care,  protection  from  ignorance  of  sex  hygiene 
by  teaching,  and  from  harm  by  supervision.  A  similar  condi- 
tion existed  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  These  cities  were  no  worse 
than  many  others,  but  were  honest  and  courageous  in  facing 
their  condition.  Indianapolis  and  Toledo,  on  a  larger  scale, 
present  a  similar  problem  and  a  worse  condition. 

"The  men  of  the  country  have 
shown  a  profound  interest  in  the 
conditions,  causes,  and  perils  of 
prostitution.  The  report  of  the  Vice 
Commission  of  Minneapolis,  the 
stunning  findings  of  the  Chicago 
Vice  Commission,  the  hearty  efforts 
in  these  cities,  and  in  Des  Moines, 
Kansas  City,  and  Rochester,  to  get 
the  facts  and  enforce  the  laws,  have 
been  features  of  a  very  wide-spread 
awakening.  Rochester,  since  our 
visit,  has  eliminated  its  'red-light' 
district. 

"Of  course,  the  saloon  has  every- 
where been  found  to  be  a  prime 
cause  of  all  kinds  of  social  evils. 
We  have  invariably  urged  the  in- 
direct attack  upon  it  by  such  sub- 
stitutes as  school-centers,  comfort- 
stations,  and  recreation-centers." 


INFORMING    NEW    YORK    OF    THE    MEN    AND    RELIGION    MOVEMENT. 
This  sign  along  Broadway  strikes  a  new  note  in  the  brilliant  electrical  displays  of  the  "Great  White  Way." 


that  it  is  and  must  be  vitallj'  Christian."  The  general  plan 
which  has  been  worked  out  in  the  various  cities  visited  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Movement  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lansing  in  these 
words : 

"In  each  place  we  have  a  social-service  committee  as  a  part 
of  the  local  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  This  committee  in- 
cludes representatives  of  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  the  -luvenile  Court,  the  district  nurses,  and  other 
social  agencies.  We  are  thus  put  in  intimate  and  sympathetic 
relations  with  these  bodies,  and  we  seek  to  interpret  their  work 
and  needs  to  the  churches,  gaining  them  recruits  from  the  large 
number  of  men  in  the  churches  who  are  not  in  harness. 

"In  every  city  we  have  one  conference  of  all  the  social  workers. 
Frequently  a  hundred  attend — in  larger  cities,  twice  that  num- 
ber, and  even  in  smaller  places  never  less  than  eighty.  A  rep- 
resentative of  each  tells  briefly  of  his  work.  We  follow  with  en- 
couragement and  suggestions. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  matters  constantly  before  us 
has  been  the  coordinating  of  work  in  the  United  or  Associated 
Charities.  Where,  as  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  plan  has  been 
carefully  worked  out,  we  tell  less-developed  cities  about  it  and 
urge  them  to  write  to  that  city  for  information. 

"In  Boise,  Ida.,  we  found  that  Judge  Dunbar  of  the  Juvenile 


APATHY  ABOUT  IMMORTALITY 

— The  passing  Easter  season  brings 
one  religious  journal  to  consider  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  time  as  one 
which  looks  upon  immortality  as  a 
"dispensable  doctrine"  or  at  most 
an  "academic  faith."  Indifference 
to  immortality  is  increasingly  often 
described  as  characteristic  of  the 
present  age,  it  observes.  "What 
psychologists  but  lately  pronounced 
a  native  and  ineradicable  instinct  of 
the  human  mind  ...  is  now  alleged 
to  be  disappearing  from  the  temper 
of  a  progressive  race."  The  Interior 
(Chicago)  advances  its  own  position  that  the  belief  "is  a  motor 
principle  absolutely  requisite  to  the  noblest  expression  of  re- 
ligion in  life,"  but  observes: 

"Even  among  Christians  it  is  noted  that  while  immortality 
as  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  not  denied,  the  consideration  given 
to  it  appears  continually  to  diminish. 

"In  this  altered  disposition  many  say  there  is  only  gain. 
Eyes  taken  off  the  glories  of  a  future  paradise  are  now,  we  hear, 
fixt  on  the  necessities  of  the  present  sinning  and  suffering  world, 
and  religion  in  consequence  has  descended  from  the  detached 
sphere  of  celestial  anticipations  to  the  far  more  useful  arena  of 
practical  mundane  service. 

"On  the  whole,  the  popular  assumption  is  that,  even  grant- 
ing the  reality  of  the  unseen  future,  the  best  wisdom  for  man 
in  the  visible  and  tangible  present  is  to  fill  it  full  of  the  highest 
life  he  knows  of  here — concerned  to  make  a  good  record  before 
death  and  not  inquisitive  of  what  shall  follow  after. 

"No  doubt  thus  to  concern  oneself  for  present  fidelity  re- 
gardless of  future  bliss  is  better  than  an  idle  mysticism  dream- 
ing of  heavenly  luxuries  to  be  enjoyed  in  everlasting  languor. 
But  there  is  something  nobler  than  either. 

"It  is  the  soul's  calamity  if,  when  dreams  of  immortal  idleness 
vanish,  the  vision  of  immortal  life  must  vanish  with  it." 
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RELIGIOUS    ADVERTISING    IN 
CHICAGO. 

A  poster  based  on  the  .report  of  the  Chi- 
cago Vice  Commission  used  by  McCormiclc 
Theological  Seminary  in  awakening  the 
men  of  the  churches  to  a  realization  of 
their  responsibility  for  wrecked  lives. 


CAUSES  OF   CATHOLIC  LOSSES 

STATEMENTS  about  leakage  from  the  membership  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  declares 
Bishop  Canevin,  of  Pittsburg.  He  has  just  completed 
"an  exhaustive  examination,  historical  and  statistical,  into  the 
losses  and  gains  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,"  we  are  in- 
formed by  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee).  The  results  sup- 
port the  Bishop  in  his 
optimistic  view  of  the 
healthy  condition  of  his 
church,  tho  losses  are 
acknowledged  for  which 
the  Bishop  finds  ade- 
quate cause.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  charges,  the 
impediments  to  growth 
and  the  incitements  to 
loss  were  many.  Among 
them  he  mentions  "the 
inadequate  supply  of 
priests  and  churches, 
the  want  of  Catholic 
schools,  the  scandals  and 
schisms  arising  from 
trusteeism,  mixt  mar- 
riages, intemperance, 
and  the  degraded  pov- 
erty of  which  it  was  the 
cause,  the  social  exclu- 
sion, and  sometimes  the 
social  and  political  persecution  of  Catholics;  the  proselytism  of 
orphans  and  of  men  and  women  of  weak  faith."  One  cause  in 
particular  is  uppermost  in  Catholic  counsels  of  to-day: 

"The  one  great  source  of  loss  is  mixt  marriages.  To  this  all 
the  other  causes  that  tend  to  weaken  and  destroy  faith  seem  to 
converge  and  contribute.  Mixt  marriages  would  not  be  as 
frequent  as  they  are,  if  it  were  not  for  the  facility  with  which 
dispensations  are  obtained,  and  the  want  of  vigilance,  earnest- 
ness, and  uniformity  of  practise  in  striving  to  prevent  the  too 
often  unhallowed  and  disastrous  unions." 

Another  cause  of  leakage  is  found  in  "  the  absence  of  a  real 
missionary  spirit  and  training  in  the  education  of  our  Catholic 
people,"  says  the  Bishop.     Going  on  to  show  how: 

"Zeal  and  sacrifice  for  souls  are  not  a  special  part  of  their  edu- 
cation, as  they  should  be.  The  result  is  that  immigrants  and 
their  children  are,  in  many  places,  neglected  because  there  is 
no  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine,  or  society  of  lay  cate- 
chists,  to  seek  them  out  and  bring  them  to  the  church,  encour- 
age them  by  kindness,  instruct  them  in  their  religion,  and  min- 
ister to  them  freelj'  until  they  have  learned  to  contribute  in  their 
turn  to  the  support  of  religion. 

"With  the  increasing  number  of  priests,  educated  and  or- 
dained for  our  dioceses,  and  our  parochial  schools  rapidly  grow- 
ing and  improving,  the  future  of  our  Catholic  people  presents  no 
problem  that  can  not  be  solved,  with  the  exception  of  the  de- 
.scendants  of  a  f(;w  races,  wliich,  as  has  been  exi)lain(>d,  send 
many  immigrants  to  this  country  who  are  Catholics  in  name 
only. 

"The  B<'lgian  and  Latin  race  immigrants,  as  a  body,  are  lam- 
entably ignorant  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  utterly  devoid  of 
the  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the  Church  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
huinl)le  immigrants  from  other  lands,  who  welcome  the  coming 
of  a  priest,  travel  long  distances  to  fulfil  their  religious  duties, 
and  conlrihutc  generously  from  their  scanty  wages  to  er(>ct  and 
support  (ihurciies  and  .schools.  The  Italians,  in  particular,  from 
their  poverty,  lack  of  religious  education.  indiffcTence.  and 
ai)atliy  toward  the  Church,  an'  a  favorable  field  for  ijroseiytizcrs, 
who,  by  presents,  favors,  imitations  of  Italian  customs  and  tra- 
ditions, entertainments,  clubs,  and  other  devices,  endeavor  to 


attract  them  to  their  schools  and  missions  and  win  them  over  to 
Protestantism. 

"If  the  conversions  recorded  in  baptismal  registers  of  the 
United  States  since  1790  could  be  set  against  the  losses  of  the 
Church  in  the  same  period,  on  which  side  would  the  balance  fall? 

"We  do  not  know  how  many  have  been  gained  to  the  Church 
in  the  last  one  hundred  years  by  conversion,  but  the  gain  has 
been  great,  greater  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  Some  par- 
ishes are  largely  composed  of  converts  and  the  descendants  of 
converts.  I  am  loath  to  believe  that  our  losses  have  been  greater 
than  our  gains,  especially  when  we  consider  that  while  less  than 
one  hundred  years  ago  Catholics  were  one  in  fifty  of  the  popu- 
lation, they  are  now  more  than  one  in  six." 


RECRUITING  FOR   THE   MINISTRY 

THE  CALL  TO  PREACH  has  usually  been  regarded 
and  accepted  as  a  mystical  converse  between  the  in- 
tending minister  and  God.  Not  long  since  The  Chris- 
tian Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York)  seemed  to  take  the  mat- 
ter out  of  its  purely  mystical  setting  by  asking  if  there  be  any 
"church  in  any  community  that  is  actually  engaged  in  any  way 
in  securing  the  best  men  for  the  ministry."  A  reply  comas  from 
Canada  telling  of  methods  suggested  by  the  army-recruiting 
service  and  naming  the  organization  of  ministerial  candidates 
"The  Order  of  Recruits  for  the  Ministry."  The  Rev.  George 
E.  Ross,  while  at  Charlottestown,  Prince  Edward  Lsland, 
launched  the  movement  after  feeling  that  the  greatest  problem 
facing  the  church  then  as  now  was  how  to  secure  men  for  the 
pulpit.  In  regular  attendance  upon  his  church  were  a  great 
number  of  young  men,  and  he  began  by  presenting  the  claims 
of  the  ministry,  "and  made  an  appeal  for  men  and  the  very 
best  men  available."  In  course  of  time  he  sought  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  his  words  and  found  a  response  in  "eleven  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  congregation."  They  met  to  confer  on  the 
subject,  and  "after  due  consideration  all  decided  to  study  for 
the  ministry."  Subsequent  appeals  added  five  more,  then  six 
others.     Mr.  Ross  takes  up  the  story: 

"With  twentv  two  such  men  answering  the  Master's  call  it 
was  important  that  something  should  be  done  by  way  of  organ- 
ization'that  might  band  them  together  and  afford  them  every 
encouragement  as  they  continued  their  preparatory  course. 

"The  suggestion  came  like  an  inspiration  to  the  writer  and 
'  The  Order  of  Recruits  for  the  Ministry '  was  founded  in  Janu- 
ary, 1910.     A  constitution  was  adopted  setting  forth  the  pur- 


ONE   OK   PITTSBURG'S   SIGNS. 

A  Men  and  Religion  poster  drawn  to  show  the  number 
of  Protestants  (wliite  space  on  the  map).  Roman  Catholics 
(shaded),  and  those  "without  religious  profession"  (black), 
includini;  twelve  million  children.  The  .lews  seem  to  have 
been  overlooked. 

pose  of  the  order,  viz.,  to  'promote  tho  fellowship  of  young  men 
in  conn(>ction  with  Zion  Church  who  have  been  caHed  of  Ciod  to 
de\()te  their  li\es  to  the  (^hristian  ministry:  to  encourage  all 
who  are  considering  the  claims  of  the  ministry;  keep  in  toiicli 
with  each  of  its  members  throughout  his  preparatory  school  and 
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college  course."  Each  recruit  was  duly  registered.  Wherever 
he  might  be  he  was  required  to  report  at  least  annually  to  the 
president  of  the  order  by  letter  and  the  president  to  write  to 
him.  Thus  continuous  communication  would  be  maintained 
between  the  order  and  its  membership  and  prove  to  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all.  The  idea  at  once  was  favorably  received.  The 
very  existence  of  the  order  kept  constantly  before  the  congre- 
gation the  need  and  the  call  for  men.  The  very  finest  quality 
of  young  men  responded,  and  before  the  year  ended  the  enrol- 
ment of  recruits  in  Zion  Church  numbered  thirty-two. 

'"Since  then  the  writer  has  become  the  pastor  of  Knox  Church, 
Goderich,  in  western  Ontario.  Here,  too,  the  appeal  has  been 
made  and  the  strong  and  urgent  claims  of  the  ministry  presented. 
Ele\en  fine  young  men  have  responded  to  the  call  and  Chapter 
Two  of  the  Order  of  Recruits  has  been  organized. 

"In  the  Presbytery  of  Huron  a  Presbyterial  Order  has  been 
formed  and  a  standing  committee  on  recruits  has  been  appointed. 
Other  presbyteries  and  congregations  are  doing  likewise.  The 
movement  is  likely  to  reach  the  whole  church.  Already  it  is 
inspiring  the  ehiu-ch  to  action  in  appealing  for  men.  The  re- 
sponse is  certain  if  the  church  is  in  earnest.  The  order  is  adapt- 
able to  any  denomination  and  ere  long  may  well  become  an 
important  factor  in  solving  the  greatest  problem  of  the  day." 

Some  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  constitution  are: 

"I.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  'The  Order  of  Re- 
cruits for  the  Ministry.' 

"II.  The  object  of  the  order  shall  be  to  promote  the  fellow- 
ship of  young  men  in  connection  with  Knox  Presbyterian  Church, 
Goderich,  Ontario,  who  have  been  called  of  God  to  devote  their 
lives  to  the  Christian  ministry;  to  encourage  all  who  are  con- 
sidering the  claims  of  the  ministry;  and  by  correspondence  to 
keep  in  touch  with  each  of  its  members  throughout  his  prepara- 
tory school  and  college  course. 

"IV.  A  register  shall  be  duly  prepared  and  kept  by  the  stand- 
ing president  or  secretary  in  which  shall  be  entered  from  time 
to  time  the  names  of  those  who  become  members  of  the  order. 
It  shall  also  contain  a  statement  of  age,  birthplace,  parents' 
names,  home  address,  and  present  address  of  every  member, 
and  any  facts  of  special  interest  in  the  life  and  work  of  each. 

"V.  The  president  or  secretary  shall  correspond  annually 
with  every  absent  member  of  the  order,  and  every  member  shall 
report  himself  annually  to  the  president  or  secretary,  so  that 
continuous  communication  may  be  maintained  with  every  mem- 
ber until  the  completion  of  his  theological  course. 

"VII.  One  Sabbath  of  April  in  each  year  shall  be  recognized 
in  Knox  Church  as  a  special  time  for  presenting  to  the  congre- 
gation the  claims  of  theological  education;  and  an  appeal  shall 
then  be  made  to  the  young  men  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  Christ  to  consider  seriously  the  need  of  recruits  for  the  min- 
istry and  the  call  of  God  thereto." 


GOOD   POINTS  OF  THE   MISSIONARY 

MR.  CHESTP:RT0N  says  he  "loves  missionaries." 
Loves  them,  that  is,  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  tho  he 
calls  it  "its  most  mystical  and  transcendent  sense." 
He  doesn't  "like  them."  Who  could?  he  asks.  But  he  has 
"a  real  spiritual  sympathy  with  them,  such  as  one  has  with 
any  one  who  is,  upon  the  whole,  making  a  good  fight;  and  who 
is,  upon  the  whole,  misrepresented."  He  shows  us  in  his 
causerie  in  The  Illunlraled  London  News  that  he  believes  in 
missionaries  and  thinks  he  could  find  out  from  them,  if  they 
could  only  be  made  to  speak  out,  whether  China  is  really  con- 
verted to  a  republic  or  not.  He  bolsters  up  his  faith  in  them 
first  of  all  by  combating  the  charges  most  commonly  lirought 
against  them.  "It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  they  cause  wars." 
Air.  Chesterton  is  untroubled  by  this  accu.sation,  for  that  much 
"could  be  said  of  all  idealists,  from  Judas  Maccabeus  to  Jean 
Jafques  Rousseau ;  from  pilgrims  in  Palestine  to  pure-minded 
patriots  in  Virginia."  When  it  is  further  said  that  "they  under- 
rate and  misunderstand  the  other  creeds  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,"  the  answer  simply  is  that  "  this  also  is  true  of  all 
enthusiasts."  The  "curious  crisis  in  modern  China"  furnishes 
the  writer  with  "a  particular  reason  at  this  particular  moment 
for  saying  a  word  for  the  missionary." 


"It  is  because  the  missionary  is  the  isolated  and  perhaps  acci- 
dental representative  of  a  principle  now  ignored  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  planet.  He  is,  I  do  not  doubt,  often  blunder- 
ing, often  bigoted,  often  simply  heretical — which  means  wrong. 
But  he  is  the  last  representative  left  of  the  idea  of  changing  a 
community  from  the  inside:  of  changing  it  by  changing  the 
minds  of  its  citizens.  Or,  rather  (to  preserve  free  will,  the  only 
basis  of  political  freedom),  to  get  the  citizens  themselves  to 
change  their  minds;  there  are  plenty  of  people  here  in  England, 
too,  whose  minds  seem  to  want  changing.  Missionaries  do  try 
to  alter  society  from  the  inside;  while  all  statesmen  and  sociol- 
ogists, reactionary  and  revolutionary,  old-fashioned  and  new- 
fashioned,  try  to  change  it  from  the  outside.  1  have  no  theo- 
logical sympathy  with  that  sort  of  evangelical  missionary  who 
is  said  to  cause  trouble  in  many  colonies  and  dependencies,  and 
interrupt  our  imperial  destiny.  But,  tho  the  alternative  would 
be  agony,  I  think  I  would  almost  rather  be  the  evangelical  than 
the  imperialist.  I  would  rather  fall  into  foreign  trouble  for 
some  sort  of  enthusiasm  than  provoke  or  avoid  it  on  mere  com- 
mercial calculation.  1  would  prefer  (like  a  mere  missionary) 
to  be  forced  to  fight  because  I  had  failed  to  persuade,  rather 
than  (like  the  ordinary  imperialist)  be  forced  to  persuade  be- 
cause I  had  most  conspicuously  failed  to  fight." 

Journalists  have  told  a  great  deal  about  China,  but  Mr.  Ches- 
terton is  not  disposed  to  put  much  faith  in  them.  The  thing 
he  wishes  to  know  only  the  missionaries  can  tell  him.     We  read : 

"The  Chinese  convert,  perhaps  stupidly,  perhaps  crazily,  per- 
haps corruptly,  did  at  least  individually  transfer  his  personal 
allegiance  from  one  thing  to  another.  If  all  other  Chinamen 
did  the  same,  the  soul  of  the  people  would  take  a  new  turning. 
China  is  a  republic,  we  are  told.  But  is  the  Chinaman  a  re- 
publican? Unless  the  Chinaman  is  a  republican,  China  is  not 
a  republic. 

"I  am  like  all  other  journalists  in  the  fact  that  1  write  about 
what  I  don't  understand.  I  am  unlike  all  other  journalists  in 
the  fact  that  I  admit  that  I  don't  understand  it.  In  this  case, 
like  Socrates  and  Miss  Dartle,  I  only  ask  to  be  informed.  It 
may  be  that  every  individual  Chinaman,  throughout  a  con- 
tinent larger  than  Europe,  really  recites  the  clear  rules  of  Rous- 
seau and  the  civic  patriotism  which  has  made  the  small  repub- 
lics of  the  West.  It  may  be  that  there  are  already  three  of 
those  funny  little  square-painted  letters,  like  sketchy  proposi- 
tions in  Euclid,  standing  for  the  words  'Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity.'  It  may  be  that  every  yellow  coolie  can  explain 
the  principle  of  self-government.  It  may  be  that  every  man 
with  a  pigtail  has  perfected  himself  in  parliamentarism.  I  hear 
the  pigtail  is  to  be  cut  off.  So  is  parliamentarism.  It  is  even 
more  probable  that  the  Chinaman,  like  the  Russian,  is  really 
democratic  and  always  has  been,  by  means  of  little  communes 
and  local  self-government.  It  is  even  more  probable  that  he 
will  go  on  being  democratic  or  undemocratic  in  his  own  way; 
paying  just  about  the  amount  of  attention  to  Peking  that  Mac- 
beth or  Offa  or  Brian  Boru  would  have  paid  to  Byzantium.  The 
Chinese  revolution  may,  perhaps,  not  have  happened  at  all;  or 
happened  thousands  of  years  ago.  Perhaps  China  was  always 
a  republic." 

It  is  time  we  protested,  this  English  journalist  thinks,  "against 
this  modern  tendency  to  make  a  republic  without  having  con- 
verted anybody  to  republicanism."     For — 

"Turkey  was  turned  into  a  complete  British  Constitution; 
and  immediately  began  to  butcher  and  ravish  the  Albanians. 
Portugal  was  turned  into  a  pure  republic;  and  instantly  fired 
off  guns  at  all  the  workmen  who  had  the  impudence  to  go  on 
strike.  All  over  the  world  to-day  we  can  find  the  same  futile 
and  yet  arrogant  deception;  the  notion  of  a  popular  government 
which  has  no  sort  of  support  from  the  populace.  Small  cliques 
now  proclaim  a  republic,  just  as  in  the  intrigues  of  Henry  VI. 
or  Edward  VI.  small  cliques  used  to  proclaim  a  king. 

"That  is  why  I  want  my  friend  the  missionary  back  again. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  want  him  to  convert  people  to  the 
right  creed;  that  is,  to  my  creed.  But  I  want  to  know  some- 
thing more  than  that  Chinamen  have  lost  their  pigtails.  I  am 
interested  in  their  heads  and  not  their  hair.  And  1  ask  for 
some  ordinary  missionary  to  tell  me,  not  merely  whether  China- 
men have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  nor  even  whether 
Chinamen  have  been  converted  to  republicanism;  but  whether 
Chinamen  have,  in  real  truth,  been  converted  to  anything 
at  all." 


DICKENS   AS    AN   EDITOR* 

Reviewed  for  The  Literary  Digest  by 
John  Kendrick  Bangs 

Not  the  least  valuable  result  of  the  many 
centenary  celebrations  which  the  world  is 
enjoying  these  days,  thanks  to  Nature's 
prodigality  in  genius  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  opportu- 
nity they  a-fford  the  possessors  of  hitherto 
unpublished  collections  of  letters  to  make 
them  public.  However  satisfied  the  ad- 
mirers of  genius  may  be  with  the  explica- 
tion of  distinguished  personages  by  their 
official  biographers,  or  with  their  own 
revelations  of  that  part  of  themselves 
which  they  choose  to  reveal  in  their  auto- 
biographies, there  is  a  certain  naive  pleas- 
ure that  comes  to  the  reader  of  letters,  not 
primarily  designed  for  publication,  in  which 
the  writer  unconsciously  records  himself; 
or,  at  least,  turns  a  side-light  upon  subtle 
phases  of  his  character  which  for  all  its 
intensity  the  spot-light  of  the  biographer 
or  the  autobiographer  fails  to  bring  forth 
from  the  shadows.  It  is  a  human  weak- 
ness to  look  over  another  man's  shoulder 
at  what  he  is  reading,  and  there  are  few  of 
us  who  do  not  take  an  interest  in  the  epis- 
tolary communications  from  one  person 
to  another  which  relate  to  matters  that 
are  not  in  any  sense  our  own  business; 
and  it  has  been  a  habit  of  publishers  for 
as  long  a  time  as  the  gild  has  existed  to 
spread  before  the  public  eye  correspond- 
ences never  specially  designed  for  its  edi- 
fication whenever  and  wherever  they  could 
lay  their  hands  upon  them.  Sometimes 
the  reader,  if  he  be  a  particularly  sensitive 
sort  of  spirit,  rises  up  from  the  perusal  of 
these  things  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  hav- 
ing intruded  upon  something  not  intended 

*  Charles  Dickens  as  Editor:  Being  letters  written 
by  him  to  William  Henry  Wills,  his  subeditor. 
Chosen  and  edited  by  R.  C.  Lehmann  of  Punch. 
Crown,  8vo.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Sturgis  & 
Walton  Ccmpany.    $3.25  net. 


for  his  eye — as  in  the  case  of  the  Brown- 
ing letters,  for  instance,  published  some 
years  ago;  missives  of  so  intimate  a  char- 
acter between  two  rare  natures  as  to  make 
it  seem  almost  a  sacrilege  to  permit  their 
publication,  and  from  the  reading  of  which 
one  reader  at  least  retired  with  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  he  had  unwittingly 
allowed  himself  to  be  transformed  for  the 
moment  into  a  Peeping  Tom.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  liking  for  such  con- 
tributions to  our  literature  is  not  to  be 
deprecated,  and  where  no  confidences  of  a 
particularly  sacred  nature  are  violated, 
and  the  publication  serves  only  to  throw 
new  light  upon  an  interesting  figure,  no 
more  harm  is  done  than  was  inflicted  upon 
Dr.  Johnson  by  that  prince  of  reporters, 
James  Boswell,  or  upon  Goethe  bj'  that 
faithful  echoer  of  his  daily  talk,  Ecker- 
mann;  to  both  of  whom  their  respective 
heroes  spoke  with  such  a  lack  of  reserve 
that  we  feel  in  reading  the  report  of  their 
conversations  that  we  are  getting  at  first 
hand  a  very  intimate,  almost  private,  view 
of  their  distinguished  personalities. 

Among  the  harmless  and  edifying  con- 
tributions to  epistolary  literature  brought 
out  by  these  various  recent  centenaries, 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  collec- 
tion of  letters  written  by  Charles  Dickens 
to  William  Henry  Wills,  his  assistant  in 
the  editorship  of  Household  Words  and 
All  the  Year  Round,  just  published  under 
the  title  of  "Charles  Dickens  as  Editor." 
Mr.  Wills,  with  a  prevision  as  to  their  value 
and  interest  entitling  him  to  a  higher  rank 
than  that  of  a  mere  subeditor,  kept  his 
chief's  letters  intact,  and,  after  various  be- 
queathments  to  successive  members  of 
the  Wills  family,  they  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Lehmann,  Wills's  grand- 
nephew,  himself  a  valued  present-day  con- 
tributor to  many  British  periodicals,  the 
author  of  several  works  of  merit,  including 
a  charming  volume  of  memoirs  entitled 
"Memories  of  Half  a  Century,"  and  per- 


haps best  known  in  this  country  as  an  at- 
tractive gentleman  who  came  here  some 
years  ago  to  teach  Harvard  students  how 
to  win  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank  in  the  science 
of  aquatics. 

It  is  owing  to  Mr.  Lehmann's  com- 
plaisance that  we  are  permitted  to  read 
the  things  that  Dickens  wrote  under 
cover  of  Her  Majesty's  mails  to  his  great- 
uncle,  and  very  pleasant  and  revealing 
reading  it  is.  As  one  runs  along  through 
the  years  covered  by  this  correspondence, 
and  notes  the  great  scope  of  the  novelist's 
activities,  one  marvels  more  and  more  at 
the  amount  of  work  Dickens  was  daily 
capable  of  accomplishing.  A  glance  at 
our  shelves,  where  his  published  WTitings 
stand  in  monumental  array,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  in  them  alone  lay  labor 
enough  for  any  ordinary  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours'  length,  through  a  span  of  years 
equivalent  in  number  to  those  of  Charles 
Dickens;  but  in  these  letters  we  see  from 
the  ^side-lines,  as  it  were,  where  they  per- 
mit us  to  stand,  that  just  as  he  novelized 
when  writing  novels,  so  did  he  really  edit 
when  he  assumed  the  functions  of  an  edi- 
tor. His  was  not  a  case  of  subletting  a 
great  name  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting 
a  new  periodical.  He  was  not  even  merely 
a  contributing  editor,  but  an  ever-watch- 
ful, vigilant,  militant  chief  to  whom  no 
detail  of  management  was  too  insignifi- 
cant for  his  personal  attention,  and  one 
derives  from  a  perusal  of  this  volume  a 
picture  of  an  unfamiliar  phase  of  his  use- 
fulness that  could  hardly  have  been  brought 
out  so  vividly  in  any  other  w^ay.  We  seem 
to  see  him  in  action,  as  he  was  himself, 
and  not  merely  as  he  appeared  to  others. 
The  picture,  indeed,  is  so  vivid,  and  the 
implications  as  to  an  editor's  real  duties 
are  so  clearly  intimated,  that  one  might 
almost  wish  to  see  this  book  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  one  of 
our  newly  established  schools  of  journal- 
ism.    In  these  days  of  multifarious  pub- 
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lications  there  is  not  lacking  ground  for  a 
suspicion  that  to  some  practitioners  of  the 
art  of  editing  the  prevailing  conception  of 
an  editor  is  that  of  a  sort  of  man  with  a 
hoe,  or  a  rake,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  act 
as  a  species  of  literary  croupier  on  an  edi- 
torial roulette-table,  raking  in  enough  ma- 
terial irrespective' of  its  quality  or  its  char- 
acter to  fill  a  specified  number  of  pages  in 
a  given  time.  The  idea  of  pursuing  a  spe- 
cial policy  involving  aggressive  initiative 
on  the  editor's  part,  or  of  laying  down  a 
particular  plan  of  action  and  giving  it  di- 
rection, does  not  ahvays  seem  to  be  the 
prevailing  one  in  the  editorial  rooms  of 
some  of  our  valued  contemporaries,  and 
where  such  a  condition  exists  it  is  refresh- 
ing, and  would  be  more  than  valuable  to 
those  most  concerned,  to  look  upon 
Dickens'  methods  as  models  which  it  were 
desirable  to  follow.  From  the  outset  the 
letters  show  that  Dickens  had  marked  out 
definite  lines  of  usefulness  for  Household 
Words.  It  is  designed  to  do  one  certain 
thing,  and  both  editor  and  subeditor  go 
at  it  hammer  and  tongs  to  produce  the 
result  sought  for.  The  letters  teem  with 
suggestions  for  articles  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects from  "A  Saturday  Night  in  Lon- 
don" to  "The  Distribution  of  Titles  in 
p]ngland."  Concerning  the  latter  he  WTites 
under  date  of  August  22,  1851:  "I  want  a 
great  paper  done.  It  would  be  a  very  re- 
markable thing  to  take  a  list  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  the  list  of  baronets  and  knights, 
and  (without  personality)  divide  the  more 
recent  titles  into  classes,  and  ascertain  what 
they  were  given  for.  How  many  chemists, 
how  many  men  of  science,  how  many  wri- 
ters, how  many  aldermen.  How  much  intel- 
lect represented.  How  much  imagination. 
How  much  learning.  How  much  expression 
of  the  great  progress  of  the  country.  How 
much  of  railway  construction,  of  electric- 
telegraph  discovery,  of  improvements  in 
machinery,  of  any  sort  of  contribution  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  How  much 
soldiering.  How  much  law.  I  think  this 
well  done  would  make  a  prodigious  im- 
pression. And  if  you  get  a  powerful  array 
of  the  facts  together,  plainly  stated  for 
my  use,  I  will  do  the  paper,  and  (I  feel 
confident)  with  great  advantage  to  us,  and 
to  the  question."  This  is  illuminating  as 
bearing  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which 
his  suggestions  were  presented,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  human  interest  of 
the  stories  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves to  his  mind. 

In  many  instances  we  find  Dickens  prac- 
tically rewTiting  whole  stories  in  order  that 
their  virtues  maj^  be  availed  of  without 
having  their  weaknesses  conflict  with  the 
policy  of  the  enterprise.  Now  and  then 
we  get  sparkling  little  flashes  of  the  man's 
human  side  which  are  most  appealing. 
He  is  particularly  amusing  in  his  epithets. 
A  certain  statement  is  "unmitigated 
gammon."  Nothing  more  vivid  in  char- 
acterization ever  came  from  his  pen  than 
his  lines  to  Wills  in  respect  to  a  eontribu- 
tifjn  by  an  author  whose  name  is  unfortu- 
nately deleted,  "which,"  writes  Dickens, 
"for  imbecility,  carelessness,  slovenly  .com- 
position, relatives  without  antecedents, 
universal  chaos,  and  one  absorbing  whirl- 
pool of  jolterheadedness,  beats  anything 
in  print  and  paper  I  haye  ever  'gone- at' 
in  all  my  life!"  He  has  an  eye  even  for 
reversed  commas,  as  well  as  for  nicel-ips  of 
such  a  sort  as  this,  for  instance:  when, 
writing  critically  of  an  article  by  George 
Augu.stus  Sala,  he  observes  that  "nobody 


can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  'sporting' 
amusements  are  the  sports  of  the  people 
— the  whole  gist  of  the  best  part  of  the 
description  is  to  show  that  they  are  the 
amusements  of  a  peculiar  and  limited 
class."  What  a  boon  it  would  be  to  read- 
ers of  to-day  if  some  of  our  editors  would 
realize  this  fact!  The  breakfast-table 
would  be  spared  many  a  groaning  weight 
of  drivel  of  a  peculiarly  depressing  sort 
were  the  vulgarities  of  the  average  sport- 
ing-page, written  for  an  imaginary  people 
— as  imaginary,  indeed,  as  the  peepul  of 
the  politician — omitted  from  our  news- 
paper press,  or,  at  least,  rendered  less  of- 
fensively conspicuous  by  the  cutting  out 
of  all  the  non-essentials,  and  banalities  in 
phrase  and  picture. 

Here  and  there  we  find  the  great  heart 
of  Dickens  revealing  itself  in  material  char- 
ities as  fully  as  in  the  masterpieces  from 
his  pen  that  painted  for  us  the  pathos  of 
life,  and  in  many  instances  brought  about 
sadly  needed  reforms  of  intolerable  condi- 
tions. Again  and  again  he  instructs  his 
subeditor  to  pay  out  on  his  account  sums 
large  and  small  to  relieve  distress,  as  in  the 
course  of  the  day's  work  it  has  l)een  brought 
to  his  attention,  not  in  a  maudlin,  sen- 
timental way,  either,  but  in  a  delicate, 
kindly  fashion  designed  to  avoid  hurting 
the  amour  propre  of  the  beneficiary. 

Other  known  traits  of  Dickens'  per- 
sonal character  abundantly  reveal  them- 
selves throughout.  His  love  of  nature; 
his  fascinated  interest  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  masses;  his  quick  sympathy  with  all 
good  causes;  his  humor;  his  hatred  of 
hypocrisy  and  impatience  of  imposture — 
all  the  qualities  that  went  into  the  make- 
up of  this  most  human  of  men  spring  out 
at  one  from  the  letters,  and  between  the 
lines  thereof,  as  they  run  on  tlu-ough  their 
sequence  of  twenty-four  years,  combining 
to  make  as  engaging,  and  in  a  sense  as 
complete,  a  picture  of  the  great  novelist 
as  has  yet  been  added  to  the  stores  of  our 
Dickensiana. 

Dickens  lovers  everywhere  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lehmann  for  taking 
them  into  his  confidence,  and  letting  them 
enjoy  with  him  the  rare  pleasures  of  this 
familiar,  even  tho  official,  correspondence; 
as  well  as  to  the  publishers  who  have  given 
a  physical  form  to  the  collection  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  letters  themselves. 

MR.  CABOT'S  BOOK  ON  NORTHERN 
LABRADOR 

Cabot,  William  Brooks.  In  Northern  Labrador. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo,  292  pp.,  appendix.  Boston: 
R.  G.  Badger. 

Here  is  a  book  of  exploration  and  ad- 
venture which  is  also  literature.  Fn^m 
1903  onward  nearly  or  quite  every  sum- 
mer has  found  Mr.  Cabot,  a  sportsman 
and  man  of  culture,  visiting  Labrador  and 
wandering — yet  wandering  definitely — in 
the  almost  unknown  wilds  of  northern 
Labrador,  undergoing  such  exertions  and 
hardships  as  would  daunt  ordinary  mor- 
tals in  that  lust  of  knowledge  of  the  place 
and  the  people  which  inspires  the  conscien- 
tious explorer.  Sometimes  he  was  alone, 
but  more  often  had  some  friend  with  him 
as  well  as  such  uncertain  help  as  could  be 
hired  among  the  coast  people.  He  used 
I^is  own  canoe,  and  did  wonders  with  the 
frail  craft  in  coast  waters,  the  wild  ocean 
itself,  aS:  well  as  in  the  lakes  and  streams 
of  the  interior.  Nothing  is  more  astonish- 
ing in  his  experiences  than  the  canoeing, 
and  no  part  of  the  story  comes  nearer  i^ootry 


than  the  narrative  of  some  of  the  author's 
lone  voyages  in  the  northern  night.  He 
carried  a  rifle,  but  it  was  for  game  as  food, 
not  for  the  pleasiu-e  of  the  chase,  for  which, 
indeed,  there  seems  little  opportunity,  un- 
less one  is  seeking  trophy-heads  of  caribou. 
Fishing-tackle,  however,  is  not  only  a  ne- 
cessity of  life,  but  gives  excellent  sport, 
for  great  trout  and  namaycush  abound, 
and  salmon  throng  many  streams.  Yet 
an  abundance  of  condensed  civilized 
provisions  are  necessary  to  health  and 
success. 

Mr.  Cabot  was  eager  to  explore  the  un- 
mapped hinterland,  to  find  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  whose  mouths  only  were 
known,  and  to  locate  properly  the  lakes 
known  only  by  vague  report,  and  the  paths 
by  which  natives  were  reputed  to  cross  the 
peninsula  to  the  Hudson  Bay  coast.  But 
even  this  geographical  quest  seems  to  have 
been  secondary  in  his  mind  to  the  learn- 
ing of  the  nature  and  home  of  the  Indians 
(Naskapi)  of  the  interior.  Annually  small 
parties  came  to  the  coast  to  sell  their  furs 
for  trade-goods;  but  they  were  so  feared 
and  hated  by  the  Eskimos  and  half-breeds 
of  the  littoral,  that  almost  nothing  was 
known  of  whence  or  how  they  came.  This 
problem  was  solved.  Mr.  Cabot  found 
the  Indians  (he  could  speak  their  language 
— an  Algonkian  dialect — to  some  extent), 
made  friends  with  them,  visited  their  vil- 
lages, photographed  them  at  home  and  on 
the  march,  and  added  a  chapter  to  Amer- 
ican ethnology. 

The  story  he  writes  of  all  this  is  extreme- 
ly interesting.  No  book  on  Labrador 
equals  it  as  something  to  be  read.  The 
joy  of  the  appreciative  explorer  and  Tat- 
uralist  glows  in  every  page.  The  weird 
attraction  of  the  north  is  felt  by  the 
reader  from  paragraph  to  paragraph.  The 
hardship  is  plain,  but  the  spirit  which 
endured  and  rose  buoyant  over  the  trials 
and  risks,  is  plain  too.  Labrador  is  a  cold 
and  dreary  region  of  water  and  ice,  fretted 
rivers,  wind-lasht  lakes,  and  barren  hills, 
only  yesterday,  as  it  were,  released  from 
the  grinding  pressure  of  arctic  glaciers; 
yet  it  has  inspiring  beauties  to  the  ap- 
preciative eye.  One  is  tempted  to  quote 
extensively,  but  a  single  sample  must 
suffice : 

"When  at  last  the  weather  turned  fine 
the  invitation  of  it  became  too  much,  and 
of  an  afternoon  I  rowed  for  Davis  Inlet. 
Beyond  the  Cape  Islands  is  a  stretch  of 
flat  shoals,  and  before  I  quite  got  my  bear- 
ings a  long  sweeper  gathered,  broke,  and 
ran  by  with  a  wicked  scream.  Anything 
but  flat  shoals  and  a  swell  on  a  falling  tide! 
The.se  occasional  reminders  are  chasten- 
ing. But  it  was  a  different  matter  now 
from  working  slowly  along  with  one  paddle, 
the  butt  of  everything  that  came.  Now 
the  sure  ability  to  pull  away  from  any  lee 
shore,  to  drive,  if  slowly,  into  a  white- 
topped  sea,  put  a  new  face  on  things.  One 
needs  to  feel  the  master  in  such  matters. 
There  was  no  more;  wondering  whether  I 
was  gaining  or  going  back,  no  more  des- 
perate holding  to  the  gusts  that  strove  to 
broach.  Now  only  the  easy  swing  to  the 
oars;    there  was  no  swerving,  the  canoe 

ran  true 

•  "It  is.  the  sounds,  perhaps,  more  than 
the  sights,,  that  rouse  one'dreaniing  along 
through  the  spac^es  of  those  endless  mir- 
i^ored  days.  They  simulate  more  familiar 
ones.  The  raven's  first  croak  may  come 
through  the  rippling  of  the,  dividing,  bow 
as.  the  distant  bark  of, a  dog  that  is  not; 
the  'wailing  waby's  lonely  cries,'  from  deso- 
late bays,  as  the  voice  of  some  forsaken 
(Continued  on  paf/e  820) 
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"Please  hurry  with  that  Dr.  Lyon's" 


r^R.  LYON  was  by  no  means  content  with  producing  the  purest,  finest 
^-^  and  most  efficient  dentifrice.  He  deemed  it  out  of  equal  importance 
to    provide    the    utmost    hygiene    and    elegance    in    its    manner    of    use. 

To  this  refinement  of  method  as  well  as  quality,  the  long  established 
place  of  distinction,  apart  from  merely  commercial  tooth  preparations,  is  due. 

For  it  is  equally  the  fame  of 


Dr.  Lyon*s 


Tooth  Powder 

(Prepared  for  nearly  half  a  century 
by  a  doctor   of  dental  surgery) 

that  it  is  unrivaled  for  the  life-time  preservation  of  the  teeth,  and  that  any  number  or 
persons  can  use  it  from  the  same  can,  each  serene  against  all  thought  of  common  contact.* 

The  patent  measuring  tube  w^hich  forms  the  neck  of  the  can  delivers  just  the  right 
quantity  of  povs^der  to  the  brush  by  a  tap  of  the  finger.  The  brush  and  the  can  never  touch. 

Yet  another  vital  advantage  of  Dr.  Lyon's  being  in  powder  form:  It  brings  no  sac- 
charine, glycerine,  gelatine,  glucose  or  honey  to  form  sticky  masses  between  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay.  It  encourages  thorough  brushing,  keeping  the  giims  healthy  and 
hard.     Tartar  and  discoloration  disappear.  A  natural  fragrance  of  breath  is  maintained. 

Use  Dr.  Lyon's  Perfect  Tooth  Powder  night  and  [morning — ABOVE  ALL  AT 
NIGHT.    Train   your  children    early    to    its    constant    use. 

What  Dr.  Lyon's  does  not  do  should  be  entrusted  only  to  your  dentist  to  do. 


*So  long  has  this  feature  enjoyed  high  appre- 
ciation that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  his 
famous  romance  ' '  The  Ebb  Tide, ' '  mentions  Dr. 
Lyon's  and  the  fact  that  any  number  of  persons 
cart  use  it  with  perfect  propriety  and  neatness. 
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STEEL  FURNITURE 

will  improve  your  office  in 

appearance,  convenience 

and  security 

You  can  bu}'  nothing  handsomer    than    THK    S-C 
LINE.     The  elegantly  simple  S-C  styles  in  their 
rich  olive  green ,  mahogany  and  oak  finishes  are 
beyond  comparison. 

The  convenience  is  remarkable.  Adjustability  to  meet 
every  filing  requirement,  easy  working  drawers,  ready 
portability  and  unfailing  durability  are  some  of  the  many 
desirable  features. 

Then  j-ou  are  sure  that  your  priceless  papers,  etc., 
have  ample  protection.     For  instance, 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

is  made  of  fireproof  material  throughout  and  put  together 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  practically  one  piece.  There  are 
no  flame-inviting  cracks,  no  vulnerable  joints.  It  has 
been  subjected  to  tremendous  heat  without  damaging  the 
contents.  And  as  further  proof  of  the  S-C  exclusive  qual- 
ity, remember  that  THE  SAFE-CABINET  is  patented  and 
none  of  its  distinctive  features  can  be  duplicated  in  other 
cabinets,  even  though  they  may  be  similar  in  appearance. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  S-C  products.  The  com- 
plete equipment  of  your  office  with  THE  S-C  LINE  is  the 
best  investment  you  could  make. 

Asii  us  for  boolitet  on  any  of  the  following: 

THE  SAFE-CA'BINET-THE  S-C  "BOOK-UNIT 

THE  S-C  FOUR-DRAWER  VERTICAL  FILES 

THE  S-C  FILING-UNITS-THE  S-C  OMNIBUS 

THE  S-C  DESK.  Etc. 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY.  Dept.  L        Marietta.  Ohio 


1  The  Home  of  Wholesome  Food 


A  Snovi-VihUe  Solid  Porcelain  Compartment 
It  does  away  with  cracks,  Joints,  crevices,  cor- 
ners and  other  natural  hiding  places  for  dirt, 
odors,  decaying  food  and  dangerous  microbes 
found  in  other  refrigerators. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK 
ON  HOME  REFRIGERATION.  It  tells  you  how 
to  keep  your  food  sweet  and  wholesome — how 
to  cut  down  ice  bills  what  to  seek  and  what  to 
avoid  in  buying  any  refrigerator.  Every 
housewife  and  home  owner  should  have  one. 
It  also  fiesrnbes  the  w.ndtrtul  advantaKts  of  the  ".MONKOK.'  The  one  re- 
frigerator witli  tach  food  compartment  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  unbreakable 
j-nnw-white  porcelain  ware — ever>' comer  rounded  like  above  cut.  The  one  re- 
friKerator  accepted  in  the  best  homes  and  leading  hospitals  because  it  can  be 
made  Kermlessly  clean  by  simply  wiping  out  with  a  damp  cloth.  The  one  ref  risr- 
erator  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  saving  of  ice  bills,  food  waste  and  repairs.  The 
■  MONItOF;"  is  soUl  at  fa«'tory  priees  on  .'JO  clay»'trial.  We  pay 
llie   freicht  an«l   Knarantee  "  full   satiKfa<-tion   or  money   ba<'k." 

LIBKRAL     VRF.IHT    TKRMS    IF    nKSIItKV 
MONROE  KKFKIGKUATOU  COMPANY. Station  S.Locklaud.O. 


6^h«"Monroe* 

The  Lifetime  Refrigerator 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  818) 

animal  afar.  From  somewhere  ahead 
comes  a  perfect  human  hail  'Ah!  There!' 
— and  one  turns  involuntarily  to  see  who 
has  called,  but  it  is  only  a  pair  of  the  great 
blackbaeks  that  have  launched  from  some 
high  nesting-place  and  come  in  apprehen- 
sion to  meet  and  protest  their  misgivings. 
Strange  it  is  to  have  revealed  the  un- 
dreamed pairing-time  vocabulary  of  this 
beautiful  but  silent  winter  visitor  of  our 
shores.  From  my  diary :  '  The  great  saddle- 
back gulls  hailed  from  a  distance,  anxious 
for  their  young  on  the  islands,  and  wheel- 
ing over  Avith  a  surprizing  vocabulary  of 
protesting  and  ejaculatory  sounds:  "Aaa- 
ha!  Aaali!  Guk!  Kuk!  Huh!  Ooh!"  all 
in  a  distrest  voice,  harsh  yet  plaintive. 
They  might  be  saying,  "We  can't  do  any- 
thing if  you  come!  We  can't  do  anything, 
we  can't  help  it,  but  we  can't  help  protest- 
ing! Ooh!"  and  their  careworn  cries  go 
on.  They  are  beautiful  large  gulls,  white 
below  and  soft  black-gray  above;  one 
would  never  expect  their  forlorn  intona- 
tions.'    

"There  was  wolf  and  deer  talk  in  the 
evening.  Sam  told  about  a  deer-chase  he 
and  Abram  had,  using  a  kometik  and  dogs. 
They  '  brown '  them  in  the  bunch  with  their 
repeating  rifles,  while  the  sled  is  going. 
A  large  stag  slowed  up  as  the  sled  came  on, 
as  if  to  save  getting  out  of  breath,  stood 
erect  on  his  haunches,  and  held  his  two 
fore  hoofs  upright,  then  clapped  them  to- 
gether with  great  force  and  sound.  His 
nostrils  opened  and  he  blew  jets  of  steam 
into  the  cold  air  with  great  fury.  Holding 
his  large  split  hoofs  upright  he  snapt  the 
halves  together  with  a  loud  cracking.  At 
the  demonstration  the  leading  dog  shied 
off;  the  second  leader  jumped  for  the  stag, 
and  by  a  blow  from  one  hoof  was  laid  out 
motionless.  The  other  hoof  had  followed, 
for  the  deer  struck  right  and  left,  but  the 
second  blow  missed  because  the  dog  was 
already  down.  The  team  stood  off  after 
that.  In  this  manner,  say  the  hunters,  the 
old  stags  kill  wolves.  A  Cree  hunter  has 
told  me  of  having  a  woodland  caribou  he 
was  chasing  stop  in  the  same  way  in  time 
to  tread  down  the  snow  around  him  and 
have  room  in  which  to  fight." 

SPRING  FICTION 

Andrews,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman.  The  Coun- 
sel Assigned.  Pp.  43.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     1912.     50  cents. 

Every  one  enjoys  listening  to  any  new 
story  about  our  American  idol — Abraham 
Lincoln — and  every  new  anecdote  is  wel- 
comed by  an  admiring  public.  "The 
Coun.sel  Assigned  "  is  another  of  those 
vivid  sketches,,  by  the  author  of  "The  Per- 
fect Tribute,"  illustrating  Lincoln's  quiet 
methods  and  the  depth  of  his  sympathy 
even  in  a  case  involving  great  self-sacrifice 
on  his  part.  The  local  setting  of  the  story 
is  graphically  pictured  and  the  narrativc;^ 
introduced  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
concerning  itself  with  an  (>pisode  during 
Lincoln's  candidacy  for  tilection  to  Con- 
gress, when  he  left  his  constituents  on  the 
day  when  he  was  to  have*  (hilivered  a  much- 
adVertised  speech,  to  walk  many  miles 
into  the  country  and  to  defend  a  lad — a 
mere  child — charged  with  serious  crime, 
simply  because  he  had  once  received  kind 
treatment  from  the  lad's  parents.  His 
unique  conduct  of  the  case  and  the  power 
of  his  methods  will  warm  the  heart  of  the 
reader.  It  is  a  tender  tribute,  a  sym- 
pathetic narrative. 

(Continued  on  page  822) 
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Is  Your  Baby's  Life 


Worth  a 


Thermos  Bottle? 


Thousands  of  babies  die  annually,  because  of  <jeniis  in 
milk.  Germs  multiply  with  amazing  rapidity  when  the  milk 
is  allowed  to  rise  to  a  temperature  above  50  degrees.  Proper 
refrigeration  of  milk  at  all  times  would  wipe  out  the  terrible 
infant  mortality. 

Thermos   is  a   Godsend   to  babies   because  it  is  a  portable 
refrigerator  which  can  be  kept  constantly  at  the  baby's  side, 
which  can  be  taken   everywhere   the   baby   goes  and   which 
keeps  the  milk  cold,  clean,  germ  and  fly  proof.     A  fly  in  the 
milk   may   mean  a    baby    in    the    grave.      No    bacteria    can 
develop  in  pure,  cold  milk.      Ask  your  doctor. 
At  night,  two  Thermos  Bottles,  one  filled  with  chilled  milk  and  the  other  with    hot   water  (at  feeding 
time  I'educe  the  cold  milk  to  proper  mixture  with  hot  water,  thus  bringing  both  milk  and  water  to  proper 
feeding  temperature),  saves  unnecessary  footsteps  and   delay  in  the  preparation  of  baby's  food  and  makes 
the  break  in  both  mother's  and  baby's  rest  of  the  shortest  duration. 

No  mother  can  afford  to  do  without  Thermos,  the  safeguard  to  her  baby's  health. 

Thermos  in  the  Sick  Room  Comforts  Patient  and  Lightens  Work  of  Nurse 


With  thermos  at  hand,  the  invalid  can  help  him- 
self to  ice-water,  cracked  ice,  h<^t  broth  or  other  cold 
or  hot  liquids  that  are  essential  to  his  comfort  and  re- 
freshment, without  the  delay  attendant  upon  sum- 
moning help,  thus  easing  his  mind  and  relieving  the 
imrse  of  many  unnecessary  footsteps. 

A  Thermos  Bottle  placed  within  reaching  distance 
(»f  the  aged,  paralytic  or  infirm  does  away  with  their 
mental  distress  in  making  frequent  calls  for  ice-water 
or  other  cold  or  hot  liquids  and  makes  their  care 
much  easier  for  those  who  have  them  in  charge. 

Thermos  is  an  extraordinary  convenience  in  the 
home  for  keeping  drinking  water  cold  or  for  keeping 
coffee  or  other  beverages  hot,  for  serving  hot  tea, 
coffee  or  bouillon  to  guests  after  the  fires  are  out  in 
the  evening  and  servants  have  retired  and  in  count- 
less other  wavs. 


Every  motor  car  should  have  one  or  more  Thermos 
Bottles  in  its  equipment.  With  Thermos,  no  road 
is  closed  because  it  lacks  a  place  where  good  food 
and  drink  can  be  obtained.  Thermos  gives  you  hot 
or  cold  drinks  when  and  where  you  want  them  and 
doubles  the  pleasure  of  lunches  on  the  road. 

Thermos  enables  the  school  child  or  men  and  women 
who  carry  their  lunches, to  have  hot  coffee, tea  or  souj) 

or  cold  refreshing  drinks  with   their  mid-day  meal. 

When  hunting,  fishing  or  camping  the  day's  supply  of 
coffee  or  ice-water  can  be  prepared  the  night  before  and 
kept  in  a  Thermos  Bottle  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning. 

When  traveling,  the  danger  of  contagion  from  public 
drinking  c-ups  is  done  away  with  by  carrying  drinking 
water  in  a  Thermos  Bottle. 

Thermos  is  not  an  expense  or  a  hixury.  It  is  an  every- 
day necessity.  The  prices  are  within  reach  of  ail  and  it 
earns   its   cost    in    a    month's   time    by   the   saving    of   ice 


and  fuel. 

Thermos  Bottles     ....         $1.00  up  Thermos  Carafes  $5.00 

Thermos  Lunch  Kits  .     .     .  2.50  up  Thermos  Coffee  Pots     5.00 

Thermos  Luncheon  Hampers     16.50  up  Thermos  Decanters         5.00 

On  sale  at  Drug,   Department,   Hardware,  Jewelry,  Stationery  and  Sporting  Goods  Stores  ano   .\iitomobile  Garages. 

Some  dealers  and  some  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  different  makes  of  Thermos  Bottles.    Thertis  only  one  Thermos.     If  your  dealer 
will  not  sell  you  genuine  Thermos  we  will  ship  you  di  reel, express  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  catalog:  showing  all  Thermos  prod  net » 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Co.,  Thermo*  Bottie"c'o..  ITd..  Toronto,  can. 
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Just  the  Book 
You  Ve  Looking  For 

If  you  have  any  kind  of 
wall  and  ceiling  problem 
in  any  kind  of  new  or 
remodeled  building 

"BEAVER  BOARD  and 

its  Uses"  will  hold  your 
interest  from  cover  to 
cover;  for  its  illustrations 
are  from  photographs  of 
actual  rooms  and  cover  the 
widest  range  of  Wall  and 
Ceiling  problems.  Send  for 
it  at  once — //  will  be  sent 
free  at  your  request — and 
learn  all  about  this  pure- 
wood-fibre  material  that 
meets  the  highest  require- 
ments ofmodern  designing. 

The  number  of  ways  Beaver  Board 
can  be  used  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  beauty  and  durability  of 
the  result. 

Its  freedom  from  the  settling, 
cracking  and  repairing  of  lath  and 
plaster,  the  superiority  of  its  attractive 
painted  pebbled  surface  over  unsani- 
tary wall-paper  ;  its  economical  cost 
and  ease  of  application  are  but  a  few  of 
many  points  brought  out  in  the  book. 


Look  for 

this 
trademark 


DEAVER 
DO  ART 


on  back 

of 
every  panel 


The  Architectural  Department  of  The 
Beaver ^  Company  cooperates  with  every 
user.  This  free  service  enables  you  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  success  achieved 
by  thousands  of  others. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by 
Builders'  Supply.  Lumber, 
Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers^ 
and  Decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average  requirements. 

The  Deavkr  ComKANY  ^  DnrrALO 
408  Beaver  Road,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

The  Deavkr  Company  .  li mixed 

348  Beaver  Avenue,    Ottawa,  Canada 
16  Eastchcap,  London,  E.  C. 
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Bohnie,  Margarete.  The  Department  Store. 
Pp.  166.  New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.      1912.     $1.30. 

This  novel  is  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
deals  more  seriously  than  the  usual  ro- 
mance with  vital  problems  of  real  life  from 
a  socialistic  or  altruistic  standpoint. 
Ethel  Mayne  has  translated  it  from  the 
German  of  IMargarete  Bohme,  but  the  un- 
derlying theories  are  quite  as  applicable  to 
this  country  as  to  Germany.  All  the  welU 
worn  arguments  for  and  against  consoli- 
dation of  the  interests  of  capital  and  the 
obliteration  of  the  small  dealer  are  used 
and  illustrated  by  the  story  and  the  au- 
thor's greatest  mistake  is  in  trying  to  make 
the  plot  cover  too  many  conditions. 

Joshua  M illlenmeister  is  the  head  of 
"the  Department  Store,"  and  it  is  his 
method,  his  family,  and  his  friends  that 
become  involved  in  the  toils  of  the  dra- 
matic development,  sometimes  uplifting, 
sometimes  disagreeably  sordid.  The  au- 
thor e.xpresses  quite  clearly  her  ideas  of 
American  business  methods  as  compared 
with  the  German:  "We  feel  ideals;  they 
[Americans]  live  them.  They  don't  dream 
impossibilities,  they  take  the  world  and 
humanity  as  they  find  them;  but  within 
the  attainable,  they  set  the  aim  so  high 
that  they  often  enough  reach,  nay!  pass, 
the  boundaries  of  what  we  think  the  pos- 
sible." Some  of  the  notions  about  the  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  store  govern- 
ment are  not  startlingly  new,  but  all  are 
worth  thoughtful  consideration:  "A  pen- 
sion fund?  what  is  the  use  of  pensions  if 
the  chiefs  choose  to  send  you  packing  a 
year  before  you're  qualified  for  one?  If 
you're  going  to  make  claims,  claim  the 
amelioration  of  the  dismissal  clauses  in 
your  contracts."  The  story  possesses  both 
quantity  and  quality,  a  little  too  much  of 
the  former,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  good  story 
and  well  told. 

Chester,  George  Randolph.  Five  Thousand  an 
Hour.  Pp.  367.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Co.     1912.   '  $1.25. 

Mr.  Chester's  style  rarely  changes — it 
doesn't  need  to,  he  is  so  wholly  entertain- 
ing, and  his  situations  are  so  appealing. 
The  book  is  breezy,  even  slangy,  frankly 
exaggerated,  but  told  with  such  a  convin- 
cing style  that  the  reader  does  not  stop  to 
question  the  logical  or  plausible  outcome 
of  the  conditions.  Only  the  man  who  in- 
vented the  comi)lications  involving  the 
characters  could  find  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion for  them,  but  the  melodramatic  orig- 
inality is  great  fun,  and  we  get  quite  ex- 
cited following  Johnny  Gamble  in  his 
effort  to  make  a  million  before  a  certain 
date  so  that  he  can  win  tho  beautiful 
Constance  Joy.  Johnny  is  lovable  just 
because  he  is  so  genuine  and  reliable,  or, 
as  the  villain  says,  "To  begin  with  you're 
square,  and  that  is  the  biggest  stroke  of 
luck  that  can  happen."  The  characters 
are  typically  American — perhaps  United 
States  would  be  a  better  term — the  ac- 
tion is  swift  and  the  conclusion  most 
satisfactory. 

Matthews,  Brander.  Vistas  of  New  York.  Dec- 
orated cloth,  12mo,  pp.  242.  Illustrated.  New 
York:      Harper  and  Brothers.     $1.25  net. 

A  pretty  package  of  a  dozen  more  pretty 
stories — sketches,  rather — of  the  phases  of 
life  in  the  city  which  is  the  city  for  Amer- 
icans.     With  a   touch   light   and   sure,   in 


that  graceful  speech  which  this  artist  in 
English  knows  so  well  how  to  use,  these 
stories  reveal  the  brighter,  daintier  as- 
pects of  city  life,  only  hinting  at  the  solid, 
perhaps  sordid,  basis  upon  which  they 
rest.  Thus  they  make — as  have  their 
predecessors — a  delightful  book  for  a  com- 
fortable and  leisurely  hour. 

NATURAL     HISTORY     AND 
GARDENING 

Fabre,  J.  Henri.  The  Life  and  Lore  of  the  In- 
sect. Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
Decorated  cloth,  12mo,  pp.  262.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black.      1911.     $1.75. 

The  French  long  ago  led  the  world,  and 
perhaps  still  lead  it  in  the  faculty  of  pre- 
senting scientific  facts  with  imaginative 
charm,  so  that  their  essays  often  have  true 
literary  grace  without  inaccuracy  or  un- 
due exaggeration  of  statement.  A  pleasing 
example  of  this,  classic  among  entomolo- 
gists, is  the  writing  of  Mr.  Fabre,  which 
now  extends  to  ten  volumes  in  his  own 
language,  and  may  not  yet  be  finished,  for 
altho  born  in  1823  Mr.  Fabre  is  still  living 
in  Provence,  where  most  of  his  observa- 
tions have  been  made.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  a  selection  from  these  two  or  three 
hundred  essays,  containing  a  retransla- 
tion  of  some  and  the  addition  of  others,  so 
that  the  book  is  practically  new.  Fabre's 
studies  of  ants  are  famous,  and  form  a 
volume  by  themselves,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  found  here;  but  the  present  essays 
include  the  whole  history  of  the  sacred 
beetle  (scarab)  and  of  various  other  beetles, 
weevils,  leaf-rollers,  burrowing-bees  {Ha- 
licti)  and — a  little  outside  of  the  range — 
an  account  of  the  scorpion  of  sotithern 
Europe  in  regard  to  which  so  much  tradi- 
tional superstition  is  rife  among  the  peas- 
antry. Altho  all  the  examples  actually 
studied  here  are  European,  yet  they  are 
representative  of  groups  of  insects  of  which 
species  occur  in  the  United  States  possess- 
ing the  same  characteristics  and  habits, 
except,  of  course,  the  scorpions.  The 
book  is,  therefore,  profitable  as  well  as  de- 
lightful to  the  American  reader,  and  a  most 
excellent  one  for  a  boy  or  girl  who  is  inter- 
ested, or  ought  to  be,  in  natural  history. 
The  scores  of  admirable  illustrations  en- 
liven the  book  and  assist  the  reader;  and 
the  animated  style  makes  the  whole  as  in- 
teresting as  a  novel.  One  would  like  to 
quote  paragraphs  to  illustrate  this  charm 
of  style;  and  almost  any  page  would 
furnish  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  good 
a  critic  as  Maeterlinck  should  say  of  Fabre 
that  he  "is  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
inventive  scholars  and  also  one  of  the 
purest  writers,  and,  I  was  going  to  add,  one 
of  the  finest  poets,  of  the  century  that  is 
just  past." 

Hobbs,  William  Herbert.  Earth  Features  and 
their  Meaning:  an  Introduction  to  Geology  for  the 
Student  and  the  General  Reader.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp. 
506.  Profusely  illustrated.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $3  net. 

This  is  primarily  a  college  text-book 
and  arranged  for  study;  but  it  is  one  which 
should  be  in  the  library  of  any  one  who 
cares  for  geology  and  cares  to  be  able  to 
read  in  the  landscape  the  history  of  the 
vicissitudes  which  the  region  under  ob- 
servation has  undergone.  To  be  able  to 
do  so  is  to  increase  immensely  the  inter- 
est of  a  landscape;  and  knowing  the  facts 
here  presented — the  cultural  work  of  gla- 
ciers, volcanic  eruptions,  and  disj)lace- 
(Continued  on  pa  ye  X24' 
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The  Soothing  Touch 
of  Mother  Earth 


lEAR B O  LATED    V AS E LI  N ea 
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"Vaseline"  is  an  earth-product. 

It  was  first  made  m  Nature's  crucible. 

There  is  no  other  substance  so  clean — 

so  pure — so  gentle  to  the  skin. 
It  cannot  decompose.     It  cannot  turn 

rancid.    It  is  completely  germ-proof. 
"Vaseline"  is  not   a    medicine,  but 

because  of  its  purity  it  is  used  to 

CONVEY  medicine. 

Among  others  it  conveys 

the  anesthetic  properties  of  MENTHOL 
the  antiseptic  "     "  CARBOLIC  ACID 

the  counter-irritant  "     "  CAPSICUM 
the  soothing  "     "CAMPHOR 

These  various  "Vaselines'*  are  on  sale  at  all 
druggists.  You  can  buy  them  in  handy  anti- 
septic tubes,  or,  if  you  like,  in  glass  bottles. 

You  ought  to  know  more 
about  the  new  uses  of  "Vas- 
eline." Send  for  free  booklet 
to  Dept.  F. 

No  matter  whether  you  are  a 
child  or  a  philosopher  you  will 
be  interested  in  this  booklet. 

CHESEBROUGH 
MFG.   COMPANY 

(Consolidated) 

17  State  St.         Branch  Offices 
New  York        London— Montreal 
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"°''""' MahufactURI'"' 


WHITE  "VASLLINE." 
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Heavy  Car  Type 

npHEIR  rapidly  increasing  sale 
is  tlue  to  the  verdict  of  the 
car  owners  who,  once  using  them, 
buy  again  for  their  own  cars  and 
recommend  them  to  their  friends. 
MILEAGE  and  DIRECT 
REPRESENTATION  com- 
bine to  make  the  only  service 
that  really  interests  any  buyer.  It 
is  t/uif  SER\TCE  upon  which  the 
success  of  Fisk  Tires  is  founded. 


Two  New  Anti-Skid  Tires 

Bailey  Tread 

Heavy  buttons  and  one  more  row  than 
any  other  Bailey  Tread  on  the  market. 
This  increases  the  anti-skid  surface 
and  length  of  service,  because  outside 
rows  of  buttons  give  anti-skid  protec- 
tion when  center  tread  is  worn  down. 

Town  Car  Tread 

A  heavy  anti-skid  tread  designed  to 
insure  traction  and  afford  the  greatest 
possible  protection  against  skidding. 
Positive  in  action  on  city  pavements 
and  country  roads,  and  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  chains  with  the  attendant 
expense,    noise  and    inconvenience. 

Fisk  Heavy  Car  Type  Tires  are 
Sold  by  All  Prominent  Dealers. 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Department  O  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 

Direct  F"actory  Branches  in  35  Cities 
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ments  of  earthquakes,  running  water,  the 
wearing  of  the  sea,  or  the  smaller  but  more 
incessant  action  of  frost  and  wind,  etc. — 
each  scene  takes  on  a  new  meaning.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  romance  of  structural 
geology-,  and,  under  such  guidance  as  this 
volume  fin'uishes,  its  study  may  become  a 
fascinating  and  enlarging  pursuit  of  the 
mind,  for  the  amateur  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional  engineer  or  geologist. 

Blatrhloy,  W.  S.  Woodland  Idyls.  Cloth,  pp. 
242.  Illustrated.  Indianapolis:  Nature  Publish- 
ing Co.     $1.10. 

Mr.  BlatcMey  is  already  known  by  sev- 
eral small  books  of  outdoor  essays  which 
treat  of  scenes  and  "reveries"  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  along  the  Florida  coast. 
He  is  not  a  specialist,  nor  a  theorist,  nor 
a  pedant,  but  a  man  who  is  widely  inti- 
mate with  nature  in  his  region  and  cares 
less  for  scientific  precision  than  for  the 
thoughtful  impression  he  receives  as  he 
strolls  about  and  desires  to  communicate 
to  you.  There  is,  indeed,  less  of  the  facts 
of  observation  in  this  book  than  in  some 
of  his  previous  ones,  as  compared  with 
suggestion;  and  to  some  minds  the  sugges- 
tion will  lean  to  the  sentimental  too  much 
for  their  taste — a  defect  (if  it  be  one)  em- 
phasized by  a  curiously  twisted  manner  of 
expressing  the  sentiment.  For  example, 
speaking  of  the  return  of  a  certain  family 
of  birds  after  their  first  winter  in  the  South: 

"  Then  back  with  the  sun  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  their  thicket  of  prickly  ash  will  they 
travel,  back  to  the  spot  where  they  first 
knew  life — back  where  the  halcyon  days 
of  youth  were  spent,  where  food  was  theirs 
for  the  asking,  where  the  mother's  wings 
sheltered  them  from  the  night's  dews  and 
the  rain,  and  the  father  warned  them  from 
the  encroaching  shadow  of  the  hawk  and  the 
jay.  Back  will  they  come,  just  as  back 
to  the  scenes  of  youth  many  a  wandering 
human  goes;  but,  like  the  himian,  they 
will  not  find  it  as  it  was.  No  sheltering 
wing  will  cover  them  by  night.  Food  will 
be  theirs  only  for  the  seeking,  for  the  labor 
of  taking.  Sharp  eyes  must  they  ever  have 
open;  swift  wings  must  they  ever  hold  in 
readiness;  dense  coverts  must  they  know." 

All  the  same  the  book  contains  much  of 
value  and  interest  to  the  young  rambler 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  it  will  not 
lead  him  astray. 

Sclater,  William  Lutley.  A  History  of  the  Birds 
of  Colorado.  17  plates  and  map.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp. 
576.      London:    Witherby    &  Co.      $5. 

Ornithologists  of  the  central  Rocky 
Mountain  region  will  feel  that  Mr.  Sclater's 
l)(jok  is  a  necessity  to  the  library,  for  it  is 
a  complete,  authentic,  and  highly  satisfac- 
tory manual  of  all  the  birds  of  that  regioti, 
numbering  no  less  than  392  sjxjcies,  two- 
thirds  of  which  breed  within  the  State  of 
Colorado.  Indeed,  having  this  volume  no 
other  one  on  the  birds  of  that  region  is 
really  necessary,  since  it  contains  keys  to 
orders,  families,  genera,  and  species,  and 
full  descriptions  of  each  species  and  sul)- 
species,  with  all  the  information  as  to  dis- 
tribution, etc.,  required  by  the  specialist 
and  useful  to  the  tyro.  This  full  descrip- 
tion, necessary  to  perfect  identification,  is 
accompanied  by  a  brief  statement  of 
habits,  especially  in  respect  to  the  nesting. 
The  illustrations  are  from  photographs. 
The  book  is  beautifully  made,  light  in 
weight,  with  broad  margins  inviting  pen- 


ciled notations,  and  altogether  welcome  in 
its  department  of  knowledge. 

Saylor,  Henry  H.  Making  a  Rose  Garden.  Pp. 
53.  New  Yorli:  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.  1912.  50 
cents. 

This  little  hand-book  on  "Malting  a 
Rose  Garden"  is  one  of  a  prospective  series 
on  home-  and  garden-making,  and  makes 
clear  with  text,  pictures,  diagrams,  and 
appended  lists  and  explanations  the  best 
and  pleasantest  ways  to  reach  the  desired 
results.  It  is  for  the  amateur  rather  than 
the  professional  and  is,  therefore,  specific 
in  directions  and  the  information  is  given 
in  such  a  friendly,  colloquial  way  as  to 
seem  almost  like  a  letter  from  a  friend. 
Comprehensive,  but  concise;  authorita- 
tive, but  simple;  it  will  appeal  to  every 
garden-lover  on  account  of  its  valuable 
information,  handy  size,  and  attractive 
illustrations. 

Parsons,  Albert  Ross.  The  Road  Map  of  the 
Stars.     New  York:    Mitchell  Kennerley.     $3  net. 

This  is  a  conveniently  arranged  pocket 
folding  sky-map  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  accompanied  by  a  hand-book 
giving  directions  for  using,  a  glossary  of 
astronomical  terms,  charts,  and  a  series  of 
star  views.  The  "Road  Map"  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  of  the  many  recently 
published  aids  for  studying  the  heavens. 


OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 

Krehbiel,  Henry  Edward.  Chapters  of  Opera. 
Pp.  460.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1911. 
$2.50. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  notable  work 
by  a  good  writer.  No  one  knows  more 
completely  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  history 
of  grand  opera  in  this  country  than  Mr. 
Krehbiel,  and  he  is  good  enough  to  give 
an  unbiased  account  of  the  development 
of  the  "Opera  Season,"  with  all  it  means 
in  estimating  the  relative  greatness  of 
wonderful  singers  and  impresarios,  that 
have  contributed  to  present  conditions, 
combining  personal  criticism  with  the  gen- 
eral verdict  of  the  public  press  and  quota- 
tions from  other  authorities. 

The  original  home  of  opera  here  was  the 
Nassau  Street  Theater  and  the  accepted 
date  of  initial  performance  1750,  and  Mr. 
Krehbiel  follows  the  fortunes  of  opera  to 
the  Park,  Bowery,  Richmond  Hill,  Castle 
Garden,  and  the  Academy,  giving  many 
interesting  facts  about  the  singers  and 
operas  of  those  days  until  we  feel  that  we 
fully  understand  the  situation.  From  the 
optming  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  1854 
to  the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  in  1SS3 
there  was  a  lively  rivalry  between  managers 
and  singers,  but  "it  was  social  and  not 
artistic  impulses  which  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  n(>w  establishment."  There  are 
chapters  given  to  the  policies  of  Mapl<\son 
and  his  opponents,  the  failures  and  suc- 
cesses of  Abbey  and  Grau,  the  wonderful 
personality  of  Anton  S(udl,  the  great 
aclii(!vements  of  Dr.  Leopold  Damros(4i 
and  his  son  Walter,  and  w(>  ar<^  given  an 
insight  into  the  vital  effect  German  operas 
hav(^  had  on  th(>  development  of  opera, 
educationally  and  financially.  Everything 
is  told  with  fairness  and  a  keen  sense  of 
liumor,  and  the  book  is  a  fund  of  valuable 
information,  whether  we  are  interested  in 
the  business  side  of  opera  or  in  the  singers, 
managers,  or  composers,  and  the  relative 
drawing-power  of  the  different  works.  The 
{Continued  on  page  826) 
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Mellins  Food 
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MARGARET  B.   NEWTON 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


IP  you  want  your  baby  to  grow  strong 
and  vigorous,  if  you  want  "baby"  to  be 
the  brightest  spot  in  your  home,  give  the 
baby  Melhn's  Food,  and  join  the  thousands 
of  happy  mothers  who  are  now  using  Mel- 
lin's  Food  successfully  and  satisfactorily. 


Mellin's  food  furnishes  nourishment  which  is  like 
"baby's"  natural  food,  Mellin's  Food  contains  the 
proper  food  materials  to  develop  a  healthy  body, 
strong  limbs  and  firm  flesh.  It  will  make  rich  blood 
and  put  rosy  color  in  "baby's"  plump  cheeks. 

We  give  particular  attention  to  mothers'  letters 
about  the  use  of  Mellin's  Food. 


Write  today  for  a  sample  bottle  of  Mellin's  Food. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY 


BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Thomas  Cort  Hand-Sewed 
Shoes  are  cut  to  fit  with  ease 
and  grace,  and  to  conform  to 
the  natural  Hnes  of  the  foot. 

Each  adopted  style  is  absolutely  fashionably  correct — with 
impractical  style  features  eliminated.    The  leathers  used  in 

TlHOinAS  COMT 

SHOEIS 

are  choice,  selected,  oak  tanned  by  the  old  fashionea 
tanning  process.  Each  shoe  is  individually  built — as  though 
to  your  personal  last.  A  custom  service  throughout,  with 
ready-to-wear  convenience. 

At  Eight  to  P'ifteen  Dollars  the  pair;  they  are  the 
World's  greatest  shoe  value. 

There  is  a  Thomas  Cort  Shoe  for  every  occasion — 
Walking,  Dress,  Pleasure  or  Sport.  Let  us  tell  YOU 
where  you  can  buy  them. 

THOMAS  CORT 

Newark,  N.  J. 

:\IARTIX  &  MARTIN 
1  East  3;th  St.,     New  York 

BOULADOU 
39  Rue  de  Chaillot,  Paris 
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Every  One  of  These  Modern  Homes 
in  a  New  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Street 
is  Furnished  with  Morgan  Millwork 

Your  good  furniture  shows  to  best  advantage 
against  a  background  of  distinctive  Morgan  Mill- 
work.  Homes  equipped  with  Morgan  Millwork 
are  already  more  than  half  furnished,  as  a  glance 
at  the  illustration  will  show.     And  the  best  of  it  all 

is,  a  Morgan  furnished  home  is  a  permanently 

furnished  home.  The  finished  skill  of  master 
craftsmen  and  the  most  advanced  mechanical 
science  are   practically    applied   to  the    building  of 

M  O  RGAN 

GUARANTEED  PERFECT 
HARDWOOD  DOORS 

Our  de  luxe  book,  "Door  Beau/i/'u/"  tells  all 

about  them  in  detail,  and  contains  many  beautiful 
interior  and  exterior  views,  besides  a  wealth  of 
necessary  expert  information  of  inestimable  value  to 
prospectivG  builders  and  remodelers.  Do  not  be  mis- 
led by  claims  of  "just  as  good" — -there  is  none  other 
nearly  AS  good.  Get  a  free  copy  of  "  Door  Beaut  i' 
ful*  'and  learn  the  reason  why.  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on    a   postal  will   bring  it  by  return  mail. 

MORGAN  CO.,  Dept.B9,  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

Dintrihuttd  h<f 

Morean  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Chicago 
Morgan    Millwork   Co.,    Baltimore 

ARCHITKCTi:    Descriptive  rtetiila  of  IVIorean  Doora  may 
be  found  in  Sweet's  Index.  paKtiS  910  and  Oil. 


YOU'LL  KNOW  THE  GENUINE  BY  THE.  BRAND  ON  THE  RAIL 


MORGAN     DEALERS    DO  NOT  SUBSTITUTE. 


-ORGANS 
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peculiar  circumstances  that  arose  under 
Conried's  management  and  the  results  of 
the  competition  of  Hammerstein's  Man- 
hattan Opera  House,  are  told  with  critical 
perspicacity  and  the  whole  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  The  book  is  interesting 
as  a  narrative,  valuable  as  a  criticism,  and 
authoritative  as  a  history. 

Johnston,  Charles.  Why  the  World  Laughs. 
Pp.  358.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Bros. 
1912.     $1.50. 

"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you" 
is  said  very  often,  but  few  of  us  ever  stop 
to  question  why  we  laugh  or  the  variety 
of  causes  that  excite  the  risibilities  of  the 
different  nations.  Mr.  Johnston  has  stud- 
ied mirth  and  its  causes  in  every  nation, 
under  all  conditions,  and  has  given  us  a 
book  of  illustrative  incidents  that  excite 
admiration  as  well  as  interest.  There  is 
real  humor  in  the  way  he  manipulates  his 
material,  and  his  side-remarks  and  com- 
ments are  sometimes  as  funny  as  the  tales 
he  tells.  One  of  the  surprizes  to  which  he 
treats  us  is  the  comparison  of  the  similar 
themes  in  dissimilar  peoples  and  ages. 
The  Chinese,  Persians,  Hebrews,  Turks, 
Roman,  Greek,  Spanish,  French,  German, 
and  English — all  had  their  wit  and  humor, 
and  it  is ,  wonderful  how  easily  one  can 
laugh  in  any  language. 

The  reader  will  be  much  imprest  by  the 
author's  tributes  to  Lucian,  Cervantes, 
Jules  Verne,  and  Mark  Twain,  and 
will  laugh  heartily  at  the  bits  of  brilliant 
repartee  quoted  as  specimens  of  their  wit. 
Of  Boccaccio,  he  says:  "Many  of  his 
stories,  while  very  funny  in  their  way,  have 
something  of  a  smoking-room  flavor;  they 
are  as  broad  as  they  are  long,  very  much 
broader  even,  sometimes."  The  "Pawky 
humor  of  Scotland"  is  a  highly  entertain- 
ing chapter,  also  the  one  on  the  wit  of  the 
ancient  Hibernians.  "Irish  humor  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  humorous  at 
all,  but  simply  the  shortest  and  best  pos- 
sible way  of  saying  something,  attained  by 
an  inherent  genius  for  feeling  and  think- 
ing two  things  at  once."  Last,  but  not 
least,  are  his  chapters  on  the  essence  of 
American  humor  and  the  distinction  he 
makes  between  wit  and  humor.  "The 
moral  is  this:  humor  consists  in  laughing 
ivith  the  other  man;  wit,  in  laughing  at 
him,"  and  "while  both  are  exprest  in 
laughter,  arising  from  excess  of  animal 
magnetism  and  called  forth  by  a  feeling 
of  discrepancy  or  contrast,  wit  is  self- 
conscious  and  egotistical,  while  humor  is 
natural  and  humane." 

Willcox,  Louise  Collier.  The  Road  to  Joy.  Pp. 
41.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1912. 

To  call  this  little  volume  a  book  is  really 
a  misnomer;  it  is,  rather,  an  essay,  an  inti- 
mate and  personal  sermon,  or  a  letter 
bringing  to  any  pain-ridden  sufferer  a  mes- 
sage of  sympathy,  courage,  and  help. 
There  are  many  gems  in  its  contents,  and 
the  setting  is  dainty  and  attractive.  The 
reader  will  be  tempted  to  quote  constantly 
from  this  sunshiny  philosophy,  by  which 
the  "sick  do  not  become  well  but  grow 
content  with  sickness,"  and  will  be  easily 
convinced  that  "to  brighten  the  world,  to 
make  it  merry  and  glad  and  light-hearted 
is  worth  while."  There  is  nothing  goody 
(Continued  on  page  828) 
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The  National  Drink 

Grape  Juice 

T'/ye  store  that  serves  you  Welch'*  s  at  the 


fountain  may  be  depended  upon 

Perhaps  you  have  gone  to  a  fountain,  thinking  of  WELCH'S, and  asked 
for  a  glass  of  ''grape  juice."  And  you  have  wondered  why  it  did  not 
taste  Hke  the  WELCH'S  you  have  had  in  your  home. 

The   lure  of  greater  profit  induces  some    dealers    to    dispense 

cheap  grape  juice  at  the   soda  fountain,  although  their  trade  by  the 

bottle  is  all  WELCH'S. 

Do  77iore  than  ask  for  ^'^  Grape  y  nice' — ask  for  Welch's — and  get  it! 

WELCH'S  is  good  for  you.   It  is  not  a  manufactured  drink — it  is  a  natural  bever- 
age, nothing  but  the  pure  juice  of  the  choicest  selected  Concords,  without  addition 
and  unchanged  In  anyway.   Its  fruity  aroma, delicious  tartness  and  thirst-quench 
ing  qualities  are  tonic  and  stimulating.   It  Is  the  drink  without  a  drug  or  a  drag. 

Get  the  Welch  Habit — If  s  one  that  won't  get  you 

We  make  but  one  thing — Welch's   Grape     Keep   a  case  of  WELCH'S  at   home   for 

your  family  and  friends.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised at  how  quickly  you  will  use  it  up, 
but  you  will  be  pleased  with  its  readiness 
for  any  occasion.  It  helps  to  make  many 
dainty  desserts,  and  may  be  quickly  made 
into  delicious  punches  and  other  beverages. 


Juice.  We  have  but  one  brand.  We 
know  the  value  of  specializing.  The  name 
WELCH  on  grape  juice  means  best." 
Grape  juice  bearing  any  but  the  regular 
WELCH  label  is  not  made  by  us,  there- 
ore  order  by  name  for  your  protection. 

Many    fountains  serve  WELCH'S    in    the 
ndividual    four-ounce    bottle    at   ten   cents. 
Ask  for  this  today. 


Always  serve  it  co/H.      Booklet  of  recipes  for 
social  use  sent  on  request. 


If  unable  to  get  WELCH' S  of  your  dealer^  we  will  send  a  trial  dozen  pints  for 
$j^  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.      Four-ounce  bottle  by  maif  loc. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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The  saving  and  convenience  'effected  by   the 
Multigraph  are  big  enough  to  interest  big  men 


IT  didn't  take    long    to    convince    the 
highest  officials  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  that  the  possibilities  of 
the    Multigraph   are   a   lot   bigger   than 
the    machine. 

We  secured  the  interested  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  by  demonstrating  the  quick- 
ness, convenience  and  economy  with  which  tariffs  can 
be  turned  out  on  the  Multigraph,  using  its  own  type- 
equipment.     The  result  was  an  order  for  a  machine. 

mi 


Fhxiuces  real  printing  and  /6r/n-typ€wr/ting,rapid/y. 
ecx>nomicaJ/y.  private/y.in  your  own  estab/ishment . 

Then  wc  showed  them  the  ease  with  which  the  Multigraph 
turns  out  real  printing  at  a  saving  of  25%  to  75%  <>f  the  print- 
er's charges.  They  were  not  only  interested,  but  quick 
to  see  the  point. 

The  Illinois  Central  now  prints  many  of  its  system-forms 
on  the  Multigraph,  which  has  hecr)me  an  essential  adjunct  to 
the  stationery  department. 

You,  if  y^u  are  at  the  head  of  a  business  or  a  department, 
can  profitably  turn  your  attention  to  the  Multigraph.  Don't 
wait  for  your  subordinates  to  point  the  way  to  better  selling, 
saving  or  system. 

THE    AMERICAN     MULTIGRAPH     SALES    CO. 


You  can't  buy  a  Multigraph 
unless  you  need  it 

We  hold  closely  to  that  principle 
for  our  own  protection  as  much  as 
yours.  But  we  shall  be  clad  to 
send  a  representative  to  aid  you  in 
determining  your  need.  His  sug- 
gestions will  probably  prove  valu- 
able, whether  you  buy  or  not. 

If  you  wish  further  information 
before  you  call  for  our  rejiresenta- 
tive,  let  us  send  you  literature, 
specimens  and  such  data  as  we  may 
have  pertaining  to  your  particular 
line.  Write  today.    Use  thecoupon. 

Ask  us  also  about  the  Universal 
Folding- Machine  and  the  Markoe 
Knvelope-.Sealer — two  great  econo- 
mizers of  time  and  money  for  any 
ofiice  that  has  large  outgoing  mails. 


Executive  Offices 
1822  East  40th  Stree 


.@ 


Branches  in  Sixty  Cities 
Look  in  Your  Telephone 
Directory 


European    Representatives:  The  International    Multigraph  Co. 
59   Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  England  ; 
Berlin,  W"8  Krausenstr.,  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr. 


What  Uses  Are  Yon 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi- 
ness stationery.  We'll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 

AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1822  E.  Fortieth  St.,       Cleveland 

Printing: 

Booklets 
Folders 

En  velope-Stuffers 
House-Organ 
Dealers'  Imprints 
Label  Imprints 
System-Forms 
Letter-Heads 
Bill- Heads  and  Statements 
Receipts.  Checks,  etc. 
Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

I  Circular  Letters 

Booklets 

En  velope-Stuffers 

Price-lists 

R  eports 

Notices 


Biilletins  to  Employees 

Inside  System- Forms 


How  to  Entertain  .^s^^j^i'ea 

Mil. I  Hi.l'll.■^.  7:t  Toiists.  «7  PiirliirTriokH.  S 
lortune-tell  inn  Secrets,  .'»•  Mon«»> -Making 
SfcreiH. -3  Kunnj'Kea'iinuM.  All  1  ifv  postpaiil. 

J  .  r: .    It  o  It  .\ 

7 OO  Su.  Dearborn  .'St.,      I><-|il.7:t,      ChiciiKO.  HI' 


New  Typewriter*!  8 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  $100  Machine.      Over  22.000  irt  Daily  Use. 

BtDDctt  Portable  Typenrrittr  hao  less  than  a.'^jO  partH.  against 
"  '"  ^KOOtoSVOOlnothers.    That'B 

^the  Becret  of  our  818  price. 
■Vh  built  In  the  famous 
.Elllott-Klxher  Bil- 
ling   Machine 
'l-actory.Holdon 
money-back- 
j  unlei<8  ■  eatlB- 
'fled  euarantv, 
Wt.  fj^lbi.    Too 
eso  carr;  for  home 
Ufe,  buBlDe!fl    or 
trips.    S«D<]   for 
'LcaUklof  anrl  AfrtH. 
'    Proposition. 
A.  S.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York 


Buy  the  50c  Half  Pint  Household  Size 
3-in-One  Oil.  You'll  get  just  as  much 
oil  as  if  you  bought  8  of  the  10c  size. 
Why  not  be  economical?  3-in-One 
keeps  indefinitely — never  turns  rancid. 
1000  uses  in  every  home  or  office. 

3-m-One  is  thr  best  lubricant  for  locks,  clocks, 
sewing  machines,  talking  machines,  guns,  reels, 
etc. 

Best  preparation  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
furniture.  Prevents  rust  on  metal  surfaces, 
indoors  and  out.   Library  Slip  with  every  bottle. 


1 

■En 


FRFF  ^"t^  ^'"'  Kenerous  sample. 
I  ixt^lu  Try  3-in-One  at  our  expense, 

,  3-lN.ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

|,42  Y  H.  Broadway,  New  York 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  826) 

goody  or  preachy  in  tho  author's  presen- 
tation of  her  theories,  only  a  strong  stimu- 
lus to  self-control  and  helpful  courage. 
"Once  we've  learned  the  trick,  it  is  easy 
to  be  brave.  Live  but  one  minute  at  a 
time!  You  can  surely  stand  a  minute";, 
and  "All  the  powers  of  life  and  death  that 
beset  the  human  soul  are  impotent  when 
the  soul  is  unafraid."  We  are  quite  will- 
ing, after  a  perusal  of  these  hopeful  and 
helpful  pages,  to  agree  with  the  WTiter  that 
"perhaps  the  longer  the  dark  way,  the 
brighter  the  light  at  the  end — at  any  rate,, 
we  are  all  on  the  road  to  joy." 


Weyi,  Walter  E.      The  New  Democracy. 
370.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co. 


8vo,  pp. 


In  ancient  Roman  history  we  read  of  a 
certain  great  soldier  who  was  treated  with 
high  honor  by  the  Senate  because  during 
a  dangerous  crisis  "he  had  not  despaired 
of  the  Republic."  We  fear  that  we  can 
not  place  the  same  civic  crown  upon  tho 
head  of  Dr.  Weyl.  His  book  reads  like  a 
sort  of  dirge  or  threnody  over  our  Repub- 
lic. He  says  that  Americans  have  suf- 
fered a  disillusionment  and  the  democratic 
idea  seems  to  have  proved  a  failure.  Ue 
concludes  with  a  half-prediction  that  a 
dwindling  population  will  some  day  prove 
unable  to  combat  outnumbering  foes. 
"There  may  possibly  come  a  time  when  a 
hundred  million  highly  cultivated  Amer- 
icans may  be  threatened  by  half  a  billion 
of  well-armed,  well-organized,  prolific,  and 
abstemious  Celestials,  as  Gaul  was  threat- 
ened and  at  last  overrun  by  the  Franks, 
or  Britain  by  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes." 

He  handles  well  the  questions  that  have 
been  so  long  and  ably  handled  by  other 
writers  and  is  fond  of  the  much-abused 
word  "plutocracy."  The  thesis  of  this 
fresh  and  interesting  treatise  is  thus  stated 
by  him: 

"  Four  generations  have  passed  since 
Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown.  We 
have  survived  the  early  days  of  poverty 
and  interstate  bickering.  We  have  grown 
in  wealth,  power,  and  prestige.  We  have 
issued  triumphantly  from  a  great  civil 
war,  which  put  an  end  forever  to  chattel 
slavery.  Our  institutions  have  not  be- 
come less  popular;  our  patriotism,  tho  less 
fervid,  is  perhaps  deeper;  our  hope  of 
equality  is  not  quite  dead. 

"  Nevertheless,  to  millions  of  men  there 
has  come  a  deep  and  bitter  disillusionment. 
W(i  are  no  longer  the  sole  guardians  of  the 
Ark  of  th(!  Covenant.  Europe  does  not 
loarn  at  our  feet  the  facile  lessons  of  democ- 
racy, but  in  some  respects  has  become  our 
teacher.  Foreign  observers  describe  our 
institutions  with  a  galling  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  visitors  from  monarchical  lands 
aj)i)Iaud  their  native  liberty,  while  con- 
doling with  us  over  our  political  '  bosses,' 
our  railroad  '  kings,' and  our  Senate  'oli- 
garchies.' A  swelling  tide  of  native  criti- 
cism overtops  each  foreign  detracition. 
The  shrill  political  cries  which  to-day  fill 
the  air  are  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  state- 
ly, sounding  phrases  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Men  speak  (with  an  exag- 
geration which  is  as  symptomatic  as  an^ 
Ihe  evils  it  dc^scribes)  of  sen.salional  in- 
equalities of  wealth,  insane  extravagances, 
strident  ostentations;  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  of  vast,  boss-ridden  cities,  with 
wretched  slums  peopled  by  all  the  world, 
with  paufXTism,  vice,  crime,  insanity,  and 
degeneration  rampant." 

All  this  has  a  very  familiar  sound,  but 
(Continued  on  page  830) 
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My  Scientific  Appliances 
Permanently  Relieve 
Ailments  of  the  Feet 

if  for  Any  Reason  They  Fail  in  Your  Case,  t  Wiii 
Giadiy  Return  Your  i^oneym 

THE  most  frequent  cause  of  trouble  with  the  feet  or  limbs  is  BROKEN  ARCH  (or  FLAT 
FOOT).     This  is  caused  by  a  weakening  or  breaking-down  of  the  arch  of  the  foot.      Nature 
never  intended  that  your  feet  should  be  hammered  and  pounded  around  over  stone  pavements, 
concrete  floors  and  granite  streets,  and  the  weakening  of  this  arch  is  the  natural   result  of  such  abuse. 
Nature  provided  the  soft  velvet  of  green  grass  and  the  yielding  turf  upon  which  our  ancestors  walked.      So 
today  we  must  provide  our  feet  with  some  assistance  as  an  offset  to  hard  floors  and  pavements. 

CfTUOMM^^    ^rf  f/l/nr^JCJI  WFO^^   '^  ^  patented,    scientific    and    anatomically    perfect 

^•*""^"""  ^  r  %^%^  m  *■   ri  w  ■  ■»  support  for  the  arch  of  the  foot.      It  makes  walking 

and   standing   a    pleasure    and    provides   comfort    for    the    weary. 

A  pair  of  SCHOLL'S  "FOOT-EAZERS"  may  be  instantly  slipped  into  the  shoes  you  are  now  wearing. 
Then  life  will  be  more  worth  the  living — for  you  will  find  these  supports  to  relieve  all  your  foot   troubles  and 
probably  those  pains  in  the    limbs  and  back  that  you  thought   were    "rheumatism,"    "kidney    trouble," 
"lumbago"  or  some  other  similar  ailment. 

But  be    sure  you  get  SCHOLL'S — as  they  are  the  only   ones   that   provide  the  exercise   that 
the    muscles    of    the    feet    demand.     Some  imitation  of   the   original  SCHOLL'S   may  turn  out  to 
be   worse   than   nothing  and  imitations   are   almost    sure    to    disappoint   you. 

When    you  decide  to  try   a  pair  of  "FOOT-EAZERS,''   remember  that  every  dealer 
is  authorized    to   refund  your    money  in  full  if  you   want  to   return  them   after  you   have 
tried  them — any  time  within  ten  days. 


DR.SCHOLLS  Foot-EazER" 


SCHOLL'S  "BUHIOM'RIGHT" 


is    a   little    appliance 
that  fits    comfortably 
between    the    toes,  as    illustrated,    and  affords   almost    instant    bunion    relief. 
It    accomplishes    what   no    other    bunion    remedy    has  even  claimed — for  it 
permanently    straightens    the    crooked    toe    and  thus  brings    relief   from 
any  pressure  on  the  enlarged  joint — giving  it   a  chance  to  assume  its 
natural    position. 


Foot-Eazer   held 
to  arch  of  foot 


THE 
articles 
shown   on 
this  page  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  appli 
ances  we  make. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you 
that  I  have  the  largest  business  In 
the  world  devoted  to   the  manufac 
ture  of   scientific  appliances    for    the 
relief  of  ailments  of  the  feet.  'V      /    i 

This  business  has  been  built  up  on  the   ^SjShOWinQ  hOW 
strictest   rules   of   business   integrity.       Every    ^^         .        p       .. 
article  that  bears  the  name  SCHOLL  is  guaran-      >^    If    tltS) 
teed   to  have  been  made  of  the   finest    materials 
obtainable,   and  to   represent    the    most   careful   and 
exact  workmanship,   and   finally   to  give    you,  the    pur 
chaser,  unqualified  safisfaction. 

My  goods   are   on   sale   by    nearly  all    shoe    dealers    and 
druggists  throughout  the  English  speaking  world. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  obtaining  them,  write  direct  to  me 
and  I  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


SCROLL'S  BUNiON  REDUCER 

A  Reducing  Shield  worn  over  the  enlarged  joint  and 
relieves  it   of  all  pressure   and  friction  caused  by  the 
shoe.       Made    of   pure    gum    rubber,    with     special 
medicated  additions  to   heal  and  reduce   the    in- 
flamed  tissues.      No  bulging  visible  with  the 
thinnest    or   daintiest   slippers. 

Worn  next  to  the  skin  and  shuts  out 
all  air  and  moisture. 

Prevents    further   growth   of 
the  bunion. 

No    shifting   or  getting 
out  of  place. 


CH0LL5"BUNI0N  RiGHT 


Dr,  SCHOLL  MFG,  CO,, 

2t3'A  Schiller  SU,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Send  thlm  Coupon  Retiuest  for  a  Freo  Copy  of    ^ 
the   Most   Valuabirs   Booklet  Ever  Published  on      ^^ 

Ailments  of  the  Feet  sVpRScHOLLs  Bunion 

And  Their  Correction-For  Free  Distribution  ^^   N.    DEDUCING    OHIELD 

ThiH  booklet  shows  (in  <olors)  tho  skeleton  const  met  ion  of  tho  foot  and  denis  in        ^^^ 
a  rlonriind  coraiirehensivo  manner  with  iinicticnlly  all  known  foot  troubles.     Mueh  of         ^% 
the  information  it  contains  ieinow  publiuhed  for  the  first  time  and  represents  many  years         ^^    > 
of  tho  most  exhaustive  study.  ^^^ 

Youmnmo  and  address,  either  on  this  coupon,  or  a  postal  card,  will  bring  a  copy  of  this  ^    -v 

booklet  to  you  and  you  will  be  umler  no  obliKations  whatever.  ^^^  ^ 

Dr.  SchoHMfg,  Co,,  21 3- A  Schnior  st,,  Chicago,  llh      X.X  * 

I'liiisi^  sciid  iiM>.  wiUioulcost  or  obligation,  a  copy  of  your  booklet  on  tho  .Siientilic  Correction  for       ^^     ^O 
Ailments  of  tho  Feet.  ^^   > 

Nam<! ^^^   -^ 

A<lilr<'ss ^^ 

Town State ^^ 
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Spacious  Offices 

in  Small  Areas 

Like  the  well-furnished  home, 
the  modem  office  slioukl  so  utilize  its 
available  space  that  it  never  creates  the 
impression  of  being  overcrowded. 

Congestion  always  suggests  disorder. 

Interruptions  to  important  busi- 
ness deals,  aggravating  delays  and  clerical 
mistakes  are  frequently  caused  by  poorly 
planned  offices,  using  imstandardized  and 
different  makes  of  filing  cabinets  that 
neither  match  up  or  harmonize  on  the 
outside,  nor  afford  a  uniform  efficient 
service  on  the  inside. 

As  will  be  noted  in  both  these  illustra- 
tions, these  offices  are  notlarger  than  those 
in  the  average  liusiness  block;  yet  they 
create  the  impression  of  ample  room  for 
transacting  business  without  interference. 

Uniformity  and  Standardization  are 
cardinal  principles  of  all 

Filing  Equipment 

Made  in  selected  grades  of  choice 
Quartered  Oak  and  Real  Mahogany;  or 
in  steel,  enameled  to  match  interior  trims 
of  Oak  or  Mahogany, it  is  by  far  the  most 
economical  equipment  to  purchase  for 
those  who  wish  to  utilize  their  available 
space  to  the  best  advantage,  and  eliminate 
waste  witliout  sacrificing  the  favorable 
impressions  that  a  well-furnished  office 
invariably   creates. 

Sold  at  uniform  prices  by  authorized 
agencies  in  1500  towns  and  cities.  Where 
not  represented,  goods  shipped  on 
approval,  freight  paid. 

Complete  Ulnstrated  catalogue^  and  special 
liUrature  rt'latinti  ti>  tiour  line  of  business, 
mailed   07i    reiiueat      Aililrets    Dept .   V  Slo, 

?I)e  Sltfke^Verntcke  Co. .       Cincionati 


New  York   - 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Chicago    - 

Wasliingrton 

(,'incinnati 


Branch  Stores  : 


:iH0-382  Broadway 

-    !tl-!)3  Federal  St. 

ltd 2-1014  Chestnut  St. 

'J3l--':)5  So. Wabash  Ave. 

r-'lH-12'.'«  F  St.,  N.VV. 

12^1:t4  Fourth  Ave.,  E. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  828) 

the  somewhat  trite  topics  of  the  book 
which  have  already  been  threshed  out  in 
a  hundred  periodicals  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles have  never  before  been  marshaled  and 
summarized  in  more  trenchant  and  even 
eloquent  style. 

Hushe.S,  Rupert.  The  Old  Nest.  Pp.  178. 
New  York:    The  Century  Co.     1912.     $1. 

The  analogy  between  bird  and  home 
Ufe  is  carried  out  in  this  little  volume  with 
a  tender  pathos  that  causes  the  heart- 
strings to  vibrate  sympathetically  and  in- 
spu'es  firm  resolutions  for  more  generous 
thoughtfulness  toward  our  childhood 
friends  and  loved  ones.  The  picture  of 
the  Western  home,  the  loving  mother  and 
father  longing  for  sight  or  sound  of  their 
fledglings,  who  have  left  the  "old  nest" 
and  become  powers  in  the  great  world,  is 
truthfully  drawn,  and  we  can  realize  the 
heart  hunger  as  well  as  the  pride  of  the 
dear  old  mother  at  home  living  over  the 
events  in  the  lives  of  her  children.  The 
conditions  related  are  possible,  and  the 
style  of  the  story  peculiarly  pathetic  and 
touching,  as  well  as  skilful,  but  the  author 
has  chosen  an  extreme  case  to  make  his 
point  more  forcible.  In  real  life  we  feel 
sure  that  at  least  one  of  the  four  children 
would  have  found  time  to  come  home  or 
write  to  the  "adored  parents,"  but  each 
exception  illustrates  a  condition  too  often 
true.  The  tale  is  very  sweet,  exquisitely 
told,  and  has  a  sunshiny  ending,  at  least 
the  sunshine  of  smiles  through  the  mist  of 
happy  tears. 

Markino,  Yoshio.  Miss  John  Bull.  Pp.  166. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1912. 
$1.50. 

After  ten  years  in  England,  Yoshio 
Markino,  the  artist,  has  collected  his  most 
interesting  impressions  of  his  English  sis- 
ters into  a  volume,  which  in  the  original 
edition  was  called  "My  Idealed  John 
Bullesses."  His  pen  pictures  are  quaint 
and  recorded  in  naive  and  sometimes 
broken  English,  and  he  has  illustrated  his 
text  with  numerous  clever  black-and-white 
sketches  or  line-drawings.  Mr.  Markino 
professes  great  admiration  for  the  young 
Englishwoman,  and  his  judgments  and 
criticisms  are  keenly  intelligent  and  some- 
times sharply  satirical,  especially  when  he 
considers  the  subject  of  dancing  and  out- 
door sports.  "I  feel  almost  sure  that  the 
origin  of  the  European  dancing  might  have 
l)een  indescribably  vulgar,  but  now  it  may 
Ik;  nothing  but  the  grace."  There  is  hardly 
any  point  of  view  from  which  the  author 
has  not  considered  his  English  friend,  and 
we  are  amused  and  edified  by  his  comments 
and  deductions  oven  when  we  do  not  in- 
dorse his  opinions.  The  suffragette  move- 
ment evidently  made  a  great  impression 
on  him,  and  he  considers  himself  a  real  con- 
vert. Here  is  his  last  word  on  that  subject: 
"Your  husband  has  only  one  ticket  to  vote 
now.  But  if  you  can  vote,  it  will  strengthen 
your  liusband's  will  twice  over.  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  willing  to  assist  your  beloved 
husband  that  way."  A  new  argument  for 
the  suffragette.  "I  always  compare  John 
Bullesses  with  the  safety-matches.  You 
can  not  strike  a  safety-match  on  any- 
thing, you  must  strike  it  on  the  proper  part 
of  the  box  to  burn  it.  So  with  the  John 
Bullesses.  They  are  dead  still  to  a 
stranger.  But  if  one  is  properly  introduced 
to  them  they  can  burn." 


Butler,  Elizabeth  Beardsley.  Saleswomen  in 
Mercantile  Stores.  Pp.  217.  New  York:  Chari- 
ties Publication  Society. 

Every  city  presents  individual  mercan- 
tile problems,  and,  as  these  statistics  are 
all  compiled  from  investigations  made  in 
Baltimore,  its  conclusions  would  be  un- 
available for  New  York  or  any  big  city 
without  adaptation,  but — "it  is  hoped  that 
the  volume  will  be  suggestive  to  other 
cities,  as  an  example  of  fair  and  careful 
work  which  should  be  imitated."  Miss 
Butler  gave  careful  consideration  to  store 
construction,  seats  for  saleswomen,  organ- 
ization of  forces,  hours  of  work,  wages, 
and  the  saleswomen  themselves  in  the 
light  of  their  usual  lack  of  training,  and 
she  has  given  facts  which  are  startling  to 
the  uninformed  and  deeply  significant  to 
any  one  interested  in  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  women.  There  are  some  practical 
suggestions  given  in  regard  to  training 
the  unskilled,  and  a  record  of  what  has 
already  been  done  along  the  line  of  such 
development. 

Hauptmann,  Gerhardt.  The  Fool  in  Christ. 
(Translated  by  Thomas  Seltzer.)  8vo,  pp.  474. 
New  York:    B.  W.  Huebsch.     $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  pitiful  parody  of  the  character, 
acts,  and  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  shape  of 
the  disgustinglj'  realistic  portrayal  of  the 
career  of  one  Emanuel  Quint,  a  crack- 
brained  German  peasant  who  "imagined 
Jesus  and  his  life  into  himself."  The  book 
made  some  sensation  in  Europe,  is  power- 
fully written,  and  the  characters  are  vividly 
conceived.  There  are  occasional  para- 
graphs well  worth  remembering.  There  is 
much  food  for  thought  and  a  few  thrills, 
but  the  book  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  read. 

Reinsch,     Paul     S.       Intellectual    and     Political 

Currents  in   the  Par  East.    Cloth,  pp.  396.    Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $2  net. 

So  many  hastily  written  books  nowadays 
are  bringing  to  the  Western  world  super- 
ficial impressions  of  the  Far  East  that  it  is 
a  relief  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  one  that 
has  not  attempted  to  tell  everything. 
Professor  Reinsch  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  East, 
particularly  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  rise 
of  a  new  spirit  in  Japan,  India,  and  China. 
In  the  first  two  chapters,  "  Asiatic  Unity  " 
and  "  Energism  in  the  Orient,"  Professor 
Reinsch  points  out  that  the  unity  that 
underlies  the  manifold  hues  of  Oriental  life 
is  not  a  thing  apart,  but  belongs  to  the 
general  life  of  humanity,  and  that  the 
more  energetic  ideals  of  the  West  can  be 
adopted  without  a  loss  of  the  particular 
contribution  which  the  East  has  to  bring 
to  the  world.  The  author  finds  reason 
to  regret  the  dwarfing  effect  which  he 
believes  the  British  administration  has 
had  on  the  intellectual  and  political  leaders 
of  India.  The  keynote  of  progress  in  the 
East  is  exprest  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter  on  the  Chinese  Reform  Move- 
ment. China,  "  turning  her  back  upon 
abuses  current  in  the  past,  will  make  her- 
self strong  by  becoming  different,  without 
ceasing  to  be  essentially  herself."  The 
chapters  on  "  New  Education  in  China," 
"  A  Parliament  for  China,"  "  Intellectual 
Life  in  Japan,"  and  "  Parties  and  Govern- 
ment in  Japan  "  an;  also  interpretative,  but 
contain  a  larger  element  of  description. 
Without  failing  to  call  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  other  chapters,  particular 
notice  should  be  given  to  the  one  on  "In- 
tellectual Life  in  Japan."  Western  folk 
(Continued  on  page  832) 
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I  Natural  Nursii^rom  a  Bottle  j 
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BOTTLE 


— the  one  with  the  "Hidden  Shield**  protection,      A  better  bottle 
for   the   baby — more   natural — more    sanitary — more  convenient 

The  New  Hygeia  Nursing  Bottle  is  a  wide-mouthed  cell  bottle  and  back  agciin  as  often  as  desired.     The  infant  will 

which  IS  filled  without  a  funnel  and  can  be  wiped  clean  with  have  no  quarrel  with  the   Hygeia,  because   it   will  not  be 

cloth  and  fingers  as  easily  as  a  glass  tumbler.    Over  this  cell  unfamiliar. 

fits  the  New  Hygeia  Breast-Nipple — a  breast  that   has  the  The  New  Hygeia  Breast-Nipple  cannot  collapse.     The 

same  contour  as  a  mother's  breast.  The  top  of  the  New  Hygeia  "  Hidden  Shield"  positively  prevents. 

Breast,  at  the  base  of    the  nipple,  is  reinforced  —  an  extra  Physicians    and   nurses  and    thousands  of  mothers,  who 

thickness  of  rubber  acts  as  the  "Hidden  Shield  "  and  prevents  have  seen  the  New  Hygeia  Bottle,  endorse  it  as  superior  to 

the  child  taking  any  part  of  the  breast  into  its  mouth.  all  others.     Buy  the  New  Hygeia  Nursing  Bottle  of  your 

When    the   supply   of   mother's  milk  is  insufficient,  or  at  druggist.     If  he  happens  not  to  have  it,  send  us  his  name 

weaning  time,  the  infant  may  be  transferred  from  breast  to  and  that  of  your  physician,  and  order  from  us. 

Beware  of  Imitation.  When  the  Hygeia  Bottle  was  first  introduced,  its  superior  qualities  were  immediately  noted  and  later  imitated. 
None  of  these  imitations,  however,  have  the  "  Hidden  Shield,"  which  is  covered  by  patents,  and  they  are  not  as  perfect  and  durable. 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  New  Hygeia.  Name  is  on  both  cell  and  breast.  Hygeia  is  our  trade-mark — no  other  can  use  this  name. 
8-ounce   bottle,    complete   with   Breast- Nipple,    35c;    12-ounce,   43c.     Cells  only,  20c  each.      Breast- Nipples  only,  15c  each. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  of  all  New  Hygeia  Superior  Nursing  Devices 


Ball-Cup    Nipple   FREE  to  Every  Baby 


m 


w 


The  Ball-Cup  Nipple  fits  any  small-neck  nursing  bottle. 
The  only  bottle  nipple  ever  designed  (hat  has  the  puncture 
protected  from  enlargement.  The  puncture  is  near  the 
center  of  the  nipple,  away  from  baby's  mouth.  Regulates 
feeding  perfectly.  Baby  must  nurse  slowly  because  it  can 
only  take  the  food  in  the  cup  at  each  swallow.  Every 
part,  including  the  ball,  is  easily  turned  inside  out  for 
cleaning.      Outlasts  several  ordinary  nipples. 

We  Send  You  One  FREE,  to  try,  if  you  send  us  your 
address,  age  of  babe,  quantity  and  kind  of  food,  and  your 
dealer's  name  on  a  postcard — mention  your  physician,  too. 

Use  the  Coupon  or  Copy  It 

HYGEIA  NURSING  BOTTLE  CO. 

1355  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Coupon    for    Use   in   Ordering    FREE    Ball-Cup    Nipple 
HYGEIA  NURSING  BOTTLE  CO.,      1355  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Centlemen  —  I  ihall  be  glad  lo  receive  a  free  Cup  Nipple  to  tiy. 

Babe  is months  old  and  lakes ounce*  of  

food  al  a  feeding.  (This  information  it  (o  guide  us  in  properly  putting 
the  hole  in  the  nipplo.  I  You  may  alio  (end  descriptive  circular  of  the 
New  Hygeia  Nursing  Bottles. 

Name 

Street 

City 

Druggist  

Physician 


.  Stale.. 
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''Why,  Hello,  Panatelas  !" 

I  was  on  a  steamer  going  to  Cuba  to 
buy  tobacco  when  a  gentleman  to  whom 
I  had   just  been  introduced,  greeted   me 

with  those  words. 

He  turned  out  to  be  a  man  who  had  read  my 
advertisements  with  interest  for  many  years 
number  of  his  friends  smoked 
my   cigars,  but    he   had    never 
ordered  because  he  did  not  like 
the  Panatela  shape. 

We  were  g^lad  to  know  each 
other,  and  as  dinner  was  just 
over  I  offered  him  a  Perfecto. 

' '  Don' t  you  smoke  your  own 
cigars?"  he  asked  with  some 
astonishment. 

"  Certainly;  this 
mine,"   I  replied. 

"But,"  he  said, 
Perfecto  shape;  I  thought  you 
made  only  Panatelas." 

I  told  him  that  I  made  seven- 
teen different  cigars,  and  later 
on  gave  him  one  of  my  catalogs, 
which  illustrates  and  describes 
all  the  cigars  I  make. 

Now  I  wonder  how  many  other 
readers  of  my  advertisements  think 
because  I  show  a  picture  of  a  pana- 
tela in  them,  that  a  panatela  is  the 
onU'  cigar  I  make. 

This  advertisement  is  to  invite 
all  such  people  to  send  for  my  cata- 
logs. Sending  for  my  catalog  is  not 
ordering  my  cigars,  nor  does  it 
obligate  you  in  any  way  to  order  at 
any  time.  My  catalog  simply  ex- 
plains how  by  selling  cigars  direct 
from  my  clean  Philadelphia  fac- 
tory to  the  smoker,  lean  trim  down 
selling  expense  until  I  can  sell  the 
IOC  cigar  of  the  trade  for  J.5.00  per 
100 — the  15c  cigar  of  the  trade  for 
$8.00  per  100-  and  so  following. 

I  want  you  to  have  this  catalogs 
just  write  the  word  catalog  under 
your  letterhead  or  on  a  post  card 
and  send  it  along.  Before  long  you 
will  be  readinghow  to  save  money  on 
smoking  and  still  have  better  cigars. 
I  will  add  my  customary  selling 
offer  to  this  advertisement,  first 
because  it's  a  good,  bona  fide  offer, 
and  second  because  it  has  become  a 
kind  of  regular  trade  mark  feature 
of  my  advertisements. 

My  offer  is  :  I  will,  upon  re- 
quest, send  fifty  Shivers'  Pana- 
tel2is  on  approval  to  a  reader  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  express  pre- 
paid. He  may  smoke  ten  cigeirs 
and  return  the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense  and  no  charge  for  the 
ten  smoked  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them:  if  he  is  pleased  and 
keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 
In  ordering  please  state  whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars,  and  use  business  stationery  or  give  reference. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UH 


SN., 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

KXAirr  sizi: 

AND  .SHAl'li 


Have  Your  Own  Steel 
Fireproof  Garage 


Any  Man  Can 
Set  It         


^•^^ 


72^0 


Have  your  own  (iarage— make  auro  no  one  is  nsingyour 
ciir  wi'hout  :.<>iir  knnwlodk'fs  Save  t'^'i  r,o  iKl.')  monthly  G;i- 
rai;<'  '-hurKc.     ^>.iv(-  S.Vj  to  il'jO  cost  of  liuiMiny  by  orderirii; 

Edivards    Fireproof    Steel  Garage 

Shipped  complete.  F.  O.  B.  Cincinnati,  on  receipt  of 
*72.a0.  Any  man  tan  set  it  np,  ready  for  ubc,  in  a  few 
hours.  Blue  prints  and  Bimple  directions  come  with 
shipment.  Sizes  come  10  feet  wide.  14.  16.  18  or  20  feet 
long.  10  feet  high.  Ample  room  for  largeht  car  and  .ill 
equipment.  .%l>»40lulel>  Fircproor,  Wenthorproof, 
IiidPiitruftlble.  I.,f>rkH  mont  xccurf ly.  An  artistic 
structure  any  owner  will  be  proud  of.  Booklet,  with  full 
description  and  illustration,  sent  on  request.  (Go) 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO..  642-682  Etrleiton  Ave.,  CincioDati,  Obio- 
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have    failed    to    realize    what    a    literary 
artistry  there  is  there. 

Wentz,  W.  Y.  Evans.  The  Fairy-Faith  in  Celtic 
Countries.  London,  New  York,  Toronto:  Oxford 
University  Press.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Tlie  charm  of  little  Peter  Pan  has  made 
hundreds  of  people  confess  to  a  belief  in 
fairies,  but  some  few  of  them  would  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  give  any  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them.  Probably  their  faith 
was  only  a  momentary  possession,  and 
began  and  ended  with  the  moment  that 
seemed  to  hold  the  fate  of  Tinkcrhell  in 
doubt.  How  many  there  are  who  would 
like  to  be  convinced  it  is  impossible  to  tell; 
such  at  least  will  open  their  eyes  at  the 
mass  of  "rational"  testimony  that  the 
author  of  this  work  on  the  fairy-faith  has 
here  brought  together.  It  will  take  some 
time  perhaps  to  adjust  one's  ordinary  men- 
tal processes  to  an  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Wentz's  premise. 

It  is  no  less  than  a  faith  that  "Fairy- 
land is  a  state  or  condition,  realm  or  place, 
very  much  like,  if  not  the  same  as,  that 
wherein  civilized  and  uncivilized  men 
alike  place  the  souls  of  the  dead,  in  com- 
pany with  other  invisible  beings  such  as 
gods,  daemons,  and  all  sorts  of  good  and 
bad  spirits."  So  much  the  author  con- 
tends may  be  accepted  on  the  "evidence." 
Celtic  seers  go  much  further  and  say  that 
Fairyland  "actually  exists  as  an  invisible 
world  within  which  the  visible  world  is 
immersed  like  an  island  in  an  unexplored 
ocean,  and  that  it  is  peopled  by  more 
species  of  living  beings  than  this  world, 
because  incomparably  more  vast  and  va- 
ried in  its  possibilities."  The  practical, 
common-sense  man  who  begins  to  pooh, 
pooh,  at  such  assumptions  will  at  least  sus- 
pend judgment  until  he  has  read  what 
the  University  of  Rennes  in  Brittany,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Natural  Science  of  Oxford, 
England,  have  accepted  as  worthy  mate- 
rial for  scholastic  degrees  and  placed  their 
imprimatur  upon.  The  book  we  are  deal- 
ing with  is  the  expanded  theses  submitted 
at  the  two  institutions. 

Mr.  Wentz  presents  a  mass  of  first-hand 
"evidence"  collected  in  the  different  Cel- 
tic countries  and  then  analyzes  the  re- 
corded fairy-faith  into  its  various  elements. 
He  corroborates  these  beliefs  by  the  tes- 
timony of  archeology,  of  paganism,  and  of 
Christianity,  and  brings  to  bear  upon  them 
the  tests  of  modern  science.  From  his  ex- 
amination, which  can  not  here  be  trav- 
ersed, the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
faith  in  the  existence  of  "the  little  people" 
or  the  "good  people,"  as  they  are  vari- 
ously termed,  accords  thoroughly  in  their 
essentials  with  modern  science.  We  are 
reminded  in  conclusion  that  "some  be- 
liefs which  a  century  ago  were  regarded 
as  absurdities  are  now  regarded  as  funda- 
mentallj'  scientific." 

Dresser,  Horatio  W.  Human  Efficiency,  a 
Psychological  Study  of  Modern  Problems.  8vo,  pp. 
387.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"The  efficiency  movement,"  as  it  haS 
been  called,  was  started  by  a  group  of  plii- 
lo.sophers  of  whom  Drs.  Taylor,  Dresser, 
and  Gulick  must  now  be  considered  the 
acknowledged  leaders.  Starting  from  the 
present-day  scientific  psychology,  with  its 
emphasis  on  mind  and  body  alike,  the 
present  writer  undertakes  to  apply  psycho- 
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logical  principles  to  the  question  of  effi- 
ciency in  general.  In  explaining  the  term 
"efficiency"  he  writes: 

"To  be  a  most  successful  artizan,  man- 
ager, or  capitalist,  a  man  must  consider 
the  problem  of  the  nature,  training,  wise 
use,  and  conservation  of  his  energies;  for 
he  must  be  a  man  of  skill,  control,  initia- 
tive, intellectual  efficiency." 

The  old  maxim  of  Thales  is  here  applied: 
"Know  thyself,"  and  Dr.  Dresser  says, 
"If  I  have  truly  found  myself,  become 
proficient,  I  am  likely  to  understand  the 
conditions  which  favor  efficiency  in  others. 
.  .  .  If  I  know  my  powers  and  employ 
them  effectively  I  am  little  likely  to  goad 
myself  to  insistent  performance,  and  if  I 
have  found  peace  in  my  own  selfhood  I 
shall  be  apt  to  inspire  it  in  others."  The 
author  professes  to  write  a  book  which  is 
"practical,"  and  his  chapters  on  the  "Ef- 
ficient Will,"  and  "Success"  vindicate  the 
justice  of  his  claim.  We  fear,  however, 
that  the  people  who  mostly  need  his  teach- 
ing will  require  much  encouragement  to  read 
the  philosophical  discourses  on  "Mental 
Coordination"  and  the  "Subconscious." 

Pears,  Sir  Edwin.  Turkey  and  its  People.  Cloth, 
8vo,   pp.   410.     New  York:     George   H.  Doran   Co. 

$3.50  net. 

A  very  timely,  interesting,  and  instruc- 
tive treatise  on  Turkey  by  one  who  evi- 
dently knows  the  country  and  the  people 
thoroughly  and  understandingly.  Nearly 
all  his  life  Sir  Edwin  has  been  an  influen- 
tial resident  in  Constantinople,  acting  as 
correspondent  for  the  London  Daily  News, 
and  the  friend  and  confidant  of  all  the 
European  diplomats,  especially,  of  course, 
of  tho.se  of  Great  Britain.  Especially,  also, 
has  he  been  hand  and  glove  with  the  en- 
lightened president  and  staff  of  Robert 
College,  to  whose  beneficial  work  and  in- 
fluence he  gives  unstinted  praise.  It  was 
his  letters  more  than  any  other  one  influ- 
ence which  aroused  Europe  to  the  awful 
conditions  and  policy  which  culminated 
in  the  atrocities  toward  the  Bulgarians, 
then  under  the  Porte,  and  brought  on  the 
war  with  Russia  by  which  Bulgaria  gained 
its  independence  and  chance  for  its  present 
high  development  and  prosperity. 

A  book  by  such  a  man  is  certain  to  be 
important;  and  by  reason  of  his  journal- 
istic training  it  is  extremely  bright  and  in- 
teresting. Every  part  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire from  the  Balkans  to  the  isles  of  the 
.-Egean  is  treated.  The  characteristics  of 
the  various  elements  that  form  that  won- 
derful congeries  of  races  are  shown;  and 
the  life  of  these  separate  and  curious  peo- 
ples in  their  homes  and  occupations  is 
shown  by  one  who  knows  them  from  the 
palace  to  the  peasant's  farm  and  the  fish- 
erman's hut.  It  is  a  model  for  a  book  of 
its  kind,  and  one  which  no  one  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  "near  East,"  politically, 
socially,  or  morally,  can  afford  to  neglect. 


Outgrew  Her  Name. — You  may  wrong 
the  child  by  the  name  you  give  it.  In  this 
matter  the  girl  baby  has  the  advantage  of 
the  boy.  She  can  change  it  at  maturity. 
A  friend  of  mine  whose  name  was  Cremer 
had  a  daughter  who  was  christened  Con- 
stance— very  thoughtlessly.  A  good  name 
for  a  baby,  perhaps,  when  you  put  them 
together.  But  it  took  her  twenty-three 
years  to  change  it  and  spoil  the  joke. — 
London  Chronicle. 
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Harmless —yet  a  Germicide 

KNOWN  power 


By  killing 
disease  germs 
Dioxogen 
helps   to 
prevent  or 
relieves 

Sore  Throat 

Diphtheria 

Blood  Poisoning 

Abscesses 

Boils 

Catarrh 

Cold  in  Head 

Croup 

Discolorations 

Earache 

Hemorrhoids 

Hay  Fever 

Insect  Bites 

Ivy  Poisoning 

Nose  Bleed 

Pimples 

Scalds 

Styes 

Sunburn 

Ulcers 

Wounds 


mik 


K"''''-T".w.  ,^,(!)o;^^ 


THE  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law  of  Maryland 
requires  that  all  germicides  made  or  sold  in 
that  State  shall  bear  a  label  showing  their  exact 
germicidal  strength. 

When  this  law  was  passed  Dioxogen  had  simply  to 
add  a  small  extra  label  with  the  required  information. 

This  was  possible  because  the  makers  of  Dioxogen 
maintain  a  laboratory  where  constant  experiments 
provide  definite  knowledge  of  these  facts. 

The  smallest  details  receive  attention  so  that  physi- 
cians and  others  interested  in  germ  diseases  can  obtain 
reliable  information  about  the  action  of  Dioxogen 
on  disease  germs  of  any  kind. 

When  the  statement  is  made  that  Dioxogen  kills 
disease  germs  it  is  because  it  has  been  definitely 
proved  that  it  does. 

This  kind  of  knowledge  is  obtainable  of  very  few 
chemicals  or  medicines,  and  is  the  reason  why 
Dioxogen  is  as  widely  used  and  "justly  popular. 

People  who  know  about  Dioxogen  are  never 
without  it. 

There  is  nothing  else  the  same  as  Dioxogen. 


Three    sizes:    Small    (5!^    oz. )    25c., 
Medium  (IO2/302.)  50c.,  Large (20 oz.  75c 

Any  druggist  can  supply  it. 


Dioxogen,  98  Front  Street,  New  York 
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G%^^  Fabric  that  is  SURE  to 
meet  with  your  Approval ! 

"Well,  how  is  it,  Mr.  Tailor?  " 

"How  do  you  like  it?" 

It  looks  good  to  me.  I'  m  sure  the  cloth  is  right  because 
you  can't  go  wrong  on  the  American  Woolen  Co. 's 
Puritan  Serge.  It's  becoming  and  it  stands  up.  But  you 
are  the  doctor  as  to  fit  and  tailoring. 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  proud  to  say  the  work,  in  that  suit  is  worthy  of 
the  cloth.  It's  a  pleasure  to  make  a  suit  of  Puritan  Serge  because,  no 
matter  how  long  it'sworn,  it's  a  credit  to  the  workmanship  put  into  it." 

A  thoroughbred  style  fabric  for  the  man  who  cares 

— is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rich  shades  of  blue  ever  woven.  It  is 
a  distinctive  serge,  with  the  warmth  of  sunlight  in  it,  with  a  draping 
quality  and  feel  that  mark  the  true  style  fabric.  Pure  wool,  through 
and  through.    Thoroughly  dependable.    Width  58—60  inches. — London 

Tell  your  tailor  you  want  Puritan  Serge.     He  has  it  or  can  get  it.    Puritan 
Serge  is  also  used  for  high-grade  ready-to-wear  suits.     The  name   puR^^^i^ERGE 
is  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  cloth. 

If  unable  to  obtain  Puritan  Serge,  send   us 
the  name  of  your  clothier  or  tailor,  with  money  ,^^'^Il!lf7^^^V  Selling  Agency 

order  or  check  for  quantity  required  at  $3.00      j^^^^^—^^V^K  nr      i        /^  r  m    v 

per  5-ard   (3*  yards   for  man's  suit),  and  you     /^/^^^^^^      American  Woolcn  Co.  01  N.  Y. 
will  be  supplied    through    regular    channels, 
lU. 


as  we  do  not  sell  at  retail, 


AmericanWoolen  Company 


Wm  H  Vood  President 


AMERICAN  WOOLEN  BLDG. 

4th  Ave.,  18th  and  19th  Streets 

NEW  YORK 


SEASICKNESS- 
TRAINSICKNESS 

PREVENTED— STOPPED 


Mothersill's  Seasick  Remedy  Insures  a 
Pleasant  Journey. 

Mothersill's,  after  thorough  tests,  is  now 
ofKcially  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  Great  Lakes  and 
New  York  Steamship  Companies  running  south  and 
many  Trans-Atlantic  lines. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Mothersill  gave  a  personal 
demonstration  of  his  remedy  to  passengers  sailing 
the  English  Channel,  Irish  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and 
received  unciualified  endorsement  from  such  people  as 
Bishop  Taylor  .Smith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  hosts  of 
doctors,  bankers  and  professional  men,  as  well  as 
leading  club  women. 

Much  interesting  and  valuable  information  is 
contained  in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent 
free,  upon  request. 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  co- 
caine, morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts. ;oc  worth  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours, 
$1.00  worth  for  a  Trans-Atlantic  voyage.  Almost 
all  druggists  sell  it,  or  you  can  obtain  it  direct,  post- 
paid.from  MOTlIEksTLL  REMEDY  COMPANY. 
364  Scherer  Building,  IJetroit,  Michigan, 


'^I'l'^.  Tooth  Brush 

with  its  curved  and  flexible  handle,  permits  of 
its  immediate  adjustment  to  the  contour  of  the 
gums  —  avoids  friction — keeps  the  gums  in  a 
perfect,  healthful  condition.  Enables  you  to 
use  a  stiffer  brush  than  usual. 

Tlie  irregular  tufts  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  reach  every 
crevice  in  and  between  all  the  teeth  —  cleans  every 
tooth  thoroughly.     "A    Clean   Tooth  Never  Decays." 

These  two  exclusive  features  stamp  it  the  ideal 
sanitary  brush.  "The  brush  with  a  purjjose."  Packed 
in  an  individual  yellow  box,  which  protects  against 
liandling.  Prices,  25c.  35c,  40c.  Every  Pro-phy-lac- 
tic  fully  guaranteed.    We  replace  if  defective. 

Oar  interetting  booklet — "  Do  You  Clean  or  Broth 
Yonr  Teeth  "     it  yoart  for  the  atking.  Send  for  it 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.  14  Pine  St.,   Florence,  Mass. 

S.,lc  Mril-ri  of  Pn,  pliv-l;ii--ti<-  T....tli,  Hair, 
Milll:irv  :.im1    Maii'l  Brush.-!, 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The  so-<?alled  Irish  Revival  is  not  alto- 
gether attractive.  With  its  affectations, 
vagueness,  sordid  naturalism,  and  brag- 
gadocian  claims,  it  is  far  off  from  the  virile 
passion  and  pathos  and  the  well-knit 
mental  fiber  of  the  ancient  Irish  literatm-e. 

But,  as  Sam.  Johnson  said,  "  Where  much 
is  attempted,  something  is  performed." 

We  can  be  grateful  to  the  Celtic  Renais- 
sance for  trying  to  remind  a  critical  and 
self-conscious  age  of  the  mystic  element  in 
poetry. 

We  should  thank  it  also  for  producing 
two  or  three  able  poets. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  a 
member  of  this  school — a  young  Irishman, 
James  Stephens,  who  has  written  "  The 
Hill  of  Vision,"  which  was  reviewed  here. 

We  are  glad,  by  the  way,  that  he  hasn't 
changed  his  name  to  Shane  or  Shaemas. 

His  book  stirred  our  curiosity,  and  we 
searched  for  earlier  poems  by  him,  and 
found  them  all  contained  in  one  little  vol- 
ume called  "  Insurrection." 

Here  we  find  the  young  poet  more  objec- 
tive and  realistic  than  in  his  present  book, 
and  doing  dramatic  poems  in  the  style  of 
Ezra  Pound,  our  Yankee  Browning.  But 
the  mystic,  ddmonisch  element  that  now 
dominates  Mr.  Stephens'  poetry  was 
already  present. 

Altho  not  strictly  in  the  field  of  this 
column,  we  thought  it  might  be  interesting 
to  give  a  few  selections  from  "  Insurrec- 
tion "  to  show  the  author's  genius  in  a 
very  early  stage  of  development. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Stephens  is  unique  in 
its  promise,  altho  the  remark  to  that  effect 
is  not.  At  his  best  Stephens  rises  near  to 
Blake,  at  his  worst  he  is  a  sort  of  black- 
guard Heine.  Almost  always,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  latest  book,  he  attains  that  aim, 
which  tliey  tell  us  is  the  principle  of  all  art 
— to  produce  a  powerful  impression,  no 
matter  by  what  means. 

But  approval  will  no  more  increase  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Stephens'  verse  than  the 
expansion  of  mercury  will  heat  a  room.  It 
is  not  in  our  province  to  try  to  assign 
this  new  poet  a  place  in  contemporary 
literature. 

Hate 

By  James  Stephens 

My  enemy  came  nigh.- 
And  I 

Stared  fiercely  in  his  face. 
My  lips  went  writhing  back  in  a  grimace, 
And  stern  I  watched  him  with  a  narrow  eye. 
Then,  as  I  turned  away,  my  enemy, 
That  bitter  heart  and  savage,  said  to  me: 
"Some  day,  when  this  is  past. 
When  all  the  arrows  that  we  have  are  cast. 
We  may  ask  one  another  why  we  hate, 
And  fail  to  find  a  story  to  relate. 
It  may  seem  to  us  then  a  mystery 
That  we  could  hate  each  other," 

Thus  said  he, 
And  did  not  turn  away, 
Waiting  to  hear  what  I  might  have  to  say. 
But  I  fled  quickly,  fearing  if  I  stayed 
I  might  have  kissed  him  as  I  would  a  maid. 

The  Dancer 

By  James  Stephens 

I  will  not  dance; 

I  say  I  will  not  dance. 

Your  audience,  pah,  let  them  go  home  again. 

Sleek,  ugly  pigs.     Am  I  to  hop  and  prance 
As  long  as  they  will  pay. 
And  posture  for  their  eyes,  and  lay 
(Conlirvii'd  on  pa'ic  s:?G) 
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This 

Hot  Water 
Bottle  Will 
Last  For 
Generations 


It's  a  permanent  invest- 
ment. Always  in  good 
condition,  ready  for  use. 
Get  one,  and  your  grand- 
children will  use  it. 


THE 


M.  H.  P. 


Aluminum  Hot  Water  Bottle 

''It  Stands  Flat'* 


Eliminates  every  hot  water  difficulty. 
Has  flat  bottom  to  stand  on,  so  it  can 
be  filled  without  any  danger  of  scald- 
ing or  burning  the  hands. 

The  ''M.  H.  P."  Aluminum  Hot 
Water  Bottle  will  retain  heat  all  through 
the  night.  As  a  user  expresses  it:  "My 
M.  H.  P.  Bottle  was  filled  with  boil- 
ing water  at  10  P.  M.  and  was  still  hot 
at  1  P.  M.  the  next  day." 

The  bottle  is  handsome,  bright, 
polished  aluminum,  easy  to  keep  pol- 
ished— all  one  piece — no  nickel  plate 
to  wear  off  —  no  copper  to  show 
through.  Lightest  weight  metal  bot- 
tle made. 


m       Fanning  Sales  Co., 


133 


Its  shape  is  especially  adapted  to  use 
as  a  foot-warmer,  at  the  abdomen  or 
small  of  the  back.  Covered  when  in 
use  with  a  bag  of  cotton  felt,  given 
free  with  each  bottle. 

We  guarantee  the  M.  H.  P.  Bottle 
for  10  years — but  we'll  give  you  a 
special  guarantee  for  50  fl*-^  r/\ 
years,  if  you  wish  it.  Price    \P%J»OU 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship 
you  a  bottle 
direct  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

WASHINGTON    STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  R,  I. 
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Williams 


P  A  T  iE.    NiT   E    D 


TED  ^^B 

er  Top 

Shaving  Stick 

The  "  Holder  Top"  is  the  newest 
form  of  Williams'  Shaving  Stick. 
The  soap  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Williams'  Shaving  Stick  in  the 
familiar  hinged  cover,  nickeled 
box,  which  you  know  so  well. 
The  Holder  Top  enables  you  to 
grasp  the  stick  firmly  until  the 
last  fraction  is  used.  The  fingers 
do  not  touch  the  soap. 

There  is  a  peculiar  creaminess,  a  soften- 
ing, soothing  quality  in  the  lather  of 
Williams'  Shaving  Soaps  that  you  will 
look  for  in  vain  in  other  kinds. 

Williams'  Shaving  Powder 

in  convenient  hinged-top  box  affords  the  same 
rich,  creamy,  abundant  lather  that  distinguishes 
Williams'   Shaving  Stick. 

A  trial  sample  of  either  Williams'  Shaving 
Stick  or  Shaving  Powder  sent  for  to  in  stamps 

THE  J.  B.  WILUAMS  CO..  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Loose 

handles 

fixed   to   stay 

fixed    with    QUIXO. 

Holds  rnetal  fast  to  wood,  or  steel  to 
silver.   Sticks  unlike  materials  togeth- 
er.   Mends  to  stay  mended  everytliing 
except  rubber,  celluloid  and  black  lead. 

A  mineral  cement,  not  an  animal  orflshglue. 

Noodortoit.  Kasy  to  u«e.    Will  not  stick  to  the 

fingers.    Air  tight  bottle,  Bcrew  top,  easily  opened. 

25c.  at  all  storeB.  If  vou  can't  get  It,  send  25c. 
for  full  Bize  bottle  to  W.VLTKR  JANVIKK,  425 
Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK,  Sole  Agent  for  U.  S.  A. 


CURRENT    POETRY 

(Continued  from  page  834) 

My  womanhood  before  them?     Let  them  drain 
Their  porter-pots  and  snufHe — I'll  not  stay. 

For  he  is  dead: 

I  tell  you  he  is  dead. 

My  God.  did  you  not  hear  me  say  it 

Twice  already?     I  held  his  groaning  head 

In  these  remembering  arms. 

And  curst  the  charms 
That  could  not  stop  his  going.     Must  I  bay  it 
Like  a  dog  to  you?     Quit  your  alarms! 

They  shout  and  stamp? 

Then,  let  them  shout  and  stamp. 

Those  booted  hogs  and  lechers — I'm  away 

To  sit  beside  my  dead.     O  God,  you  tramp 

Upon  me  too.  and  twine 

IMore  sorrows  round  me  than  are  mine 
With  holy  unconcern.  .  .  .  Don't  l)ar  my  way, 
I'm  going  to  ray  dead.  .  .  .  Ali-h-li,  stamping  swine! 

To  the  Four  Courts,  Please 

By  James  Stephens 

The  driver  rubbed  at  his  nettly  chin 

With  a  huge,  loose  forefinger,  crooked  and  black. 

And  liis  wobbly,  violet  lips  sucked  in. 

And  puffed  out  again  and  hung  down  slack: 

One  fang  shone  through  his  lop-sided  smile, 

In  liis  little  pouched  eye  flickered  years  of  guile. 

And   tlie   horse,   poor   beast,   it   was  ribbed   and 

forked. 
And  its  ears  hung  down,  and  its  eyes  were  old. 
And  its  knees  were  knuckly,  and  as  we  talked 
It  swung  the  stiff  neck  that  could  scarcely  hold 
Its  big,  skinny  head  up — then  I  stept  in. 
And  the  driver  climbed  to  his  seat  with  a  grin. 

God  help  the  horse  and  the  driver  too, 

And   the  people  and   beasts   who   have  never  a 

friend. 
For  the  driver  easily  might  have  been  you. 
And  the  horse  be  me  by  a  different  end. 
And  nobody  knows  liow  their  days  will  cease 
And   the  poor,   when  they're  old,   have  little  of 

peace. 

As  Miss  Crew  says,  "  Motherhood  yearns 
to  keep  its  arms  full."  We  quote  this  very 
human  poem  from  The  American: 

Granny 

By  Helen  C.  Crew 

Here  on  my  old  knees,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  darling 

Sleeps  like  a  lily  drowsy  in  the  sun. 
Bairn  of  my   bairn,   what  prayers   went  up   to 
heaven 
Just  to  plead  with  Lord  God  for  this  little  onel 
See  the  rosy  thumb  from  the  wee  mouth  slipping, 
Hear  the  soft  breath  drawn  out  in  sleepy  sighs. 
Ah,  Lord  God,  the  years  that  1  have  waited! 
Now,  the  perfect  miracle,  upon  my  knee  he  lies. 
Steep  !     Sleep  !     Littte  life  of  my  life  I 
Steep,  tillle  nursling  ! 

Had  I  not  enough  of  my  own,  are  you  asking? 

Brave  lads  and  la.ssics,  yea,  a  half-.score. 
Ah.  but  motherhood  yearns  to  keep  its  arms  full, 
Starves   for   a    tiny   one;     hungers — prays   for 
more! 
Were  Grief  himself,  fashioned  like  a  weanling, 

To  climb  on  my  knee  and  there  fall  asleep, 
Aye,  came  Death  a  babe  to  plead  for  nursing, 
I  would  mother  each.  I  would  tender  vigil  keep! 
Dream  !     Dream  !     Jon  of   my  empty  years  ! 
Dream,  little  miracle.' 

Dear  Lord  God.  when  I  am  come  to  heaven — • 
Soon  will  it  be;   the  day  is  drawing  nigh — 

I  shall  be  so  timid  among  the  shining  angels; 
I  could  not  sing  and  praise  Thee — would  scarce 
dare  try. 

I  know  no  hymns,  nor  any  loud  ho.sannas. 


Nor  any  of  the  joyful  songs  that  sound  about 
Thy  throne. 
But  I  could  croon  a  mother-song,  and  cherish  on 
my  bosom 
Some  little  timid  still-born  soul,  as  tho  he  were 
my  own! 
Rest,  rest,  thou  little  eager  heart  ! 
Rest  thee,  beloved ! 

It  is  fine  of  John  Burroughs  to  be  seventy- 
five.  This  four-line  tribute  to  him  appears 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly: 

John  Burroughs 

{Born  April  S.  1837) 
By  Jean  Dwight  Franklin 

Away  with  clocks  and  sun-dials!     Time  and  I 

Have  made  a  compact — this  to  be  my  boon — 
To  hear  the  evening  thrush,  and  know  the  hour. 
Yet  feel  it  noon. 

Even  the  world  can  now  look  back  on 
its  childhood.  The  poem  that  follows  is 
from  Everybody's: 

The  Return  to  the  Tragedies 

By  Arthur  Stringer 

I  close  the  pastoral  page. 
Here  end  the  hours  of  woodland  idleness: 
Here  ends  the  pleasance  of  some    happier   age 
Where  Music  walked  with  Summer  as  of  old. 
And  Love  was  not  denied,  and  that  distress 
Which  ve.xes  earthlier  lovers  slept  untold. 
Here  ends  the  idyl  of  the  earlier  page; 

Here  ends  the  Age  of  Gold. 

To  deeper  things  I  turn. 
Unto  the  failure  of  emprise,  the  fate 
Mortality  so  tardily  must  learn, 
The  fallen  crown,  the  goal  achieved  too  late. 
The  uncertain  shadows  wherein  to  and  fro 
There  stalks  a  veiled  ghost  that  will  not  rest. 
The  star-crossed  passions,  and  the  thrusts  of  hate. 
The  old  immedicable  human  wo 
Touched  into  peace,  the  pain  that  is  not  pain. 
The  Purpose  wider  than  the  paths  we  prest. 
The  sorrow  rising  out  of  sorrow  slain — 

Yea.  Tragedy  seems  best! 

Was  it  Madame  de  Stael  who  said,  "  If 
all  were  known  all  would  be  forgiven  "? 
Time  helps  us  to  understand  many  things 
and  its  touch  has  taken  away  the  sting 
of  the  bitterest  of  wars.  "  Fifty  Years 
After  "  was  contributed  to  Scribner's. 

Fifty  Years  After 

By  Benjamin  R.  C.  Low 

It  matters  now  no  more  whose  eyes  were  best, — 
Which  saw  at  nearest  hand  the  truest  truth; 
It  matters,  that  both  poured  their  clearest  youth 
And  bravest  treasure  at  the  truth's  behest. 
Truth  has  her  north  and  south,  and  each  to  each. 
Being  a  whole  wide  world  apart,  appears 
Far  gone  in  error, — bigots  with  stuffed  ears: 
They  fly  to  arms ;  and  perish  in  the  breach. 
And  yet  .  .  .  they  died  for  truth  .  .  .  both  sides  .  .  . 

we  know. 
Their  blood  still  warms  the  interlying  land; 
In  every  wind  their  haimting  bugles  blow, 
And   flitting   shadow-shapes,    like   storm   clouds, 

meet 
In  forest  glades;   and  where  old  bridges  spanned 
Deep  streams,  are  heard,  still,  still,  their  tramping 

feet. 

They  leave  us  not,  these  dead,  but  gird  us  round. 
Full  panoplied,  alcTt,  on  either  hand; 
Marching  with  her,  the  reunited  land, — 
Making  her  borders  undisputed  ground. 
They  leave  us  not,  whose  handing-on  is  ours, — 
Unselfishness  of  valor  and  bright  deeds! 
By  them  we  know  'tis  not  in  vain  he  bleeds 
Whose  country  rears  her  children  on  such  flowers. 
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STROPS 
ITSELF 


Razor  Sh^p^^^ncreased^ 
hy  Modern  Science 

aP  TO  January  9th,  microscopic  inspection  of  finished 
blades  in  the  AutoStrop  factory  resulted  in  78%  being 
passed  by  the  inspectors.  Since  introducing  on  Janu- 
ary 9th  a  new  scientific  light  and  higher  power  micro- 
scopes, faults  of  the  razor  edge  never  before  seen  were  revealed. 
As  a  result  of  these  revelations  the  inspectors  now  pass  but  61% 
of  the  product. 

Eve&y  one  of  the  new  red  package  blades  equals  and  surpasses 
the  best  of  the  old  blades. 

And  the  initially  keen  edge  can  be  preserved  by  any  AutoStrop 
shaver  for  from  50  to  300  shaves  because  it  is  mechanically  stropped 

in  the  razor  itself  at  precisely  the  same  angle  at  which  the  edge  is  ground  and  finished  in  our 
factory. 

This  is  a  triumph  of  money,  invention  and  experience  ! 

Set  consists  of  silver-plated  self-stropping  razor,  1 2  blades  and  strop,  in  handsome 
leather  case.  Price  ;^5.  Fancy  sets  ;j6.5o  up.  Sold  on  30  days'  trial  by  dealers  in 
United  States  and  Canada.      Factories  in  both  countries,  also  England  and  Germany. 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR   COMPANY.  346  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York ;  400  Richmond  Street. 
W.,      Toronto  ;      61       New       Oxford      Street,       London  ;        Schleusenbriicke,      No.      8,       Hamburs 


Auto  Strop 
Safety  Razor  Co. 

346  Fifth  Are..  New  York 


Kindly  send  me  free  one  of 
the   new  improved    .AutoStrop 


Razor  blades. 


AJJress. 
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The    Typewriter 

That  Needs  No 
Attachments 


ros. 


LC  Smith  &B 
Typewriter 

Ball  Bearing  —  Long  Wearing 

EVERY  device  essential  to  the 
routine  typewriting  of  the 
average  business  is  self  con- 
tained in  the  L.  G.  SMITH— awrfw 
included  in  the  purchase  price. 

The  tabulator  and  biller  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  machine.  It  is 
not  an  added  attachment  to  be  paid 
for  separately. 

The  back  spacer  is  operated  from 
the  keyboard.  The  pressure  roll 
lock-and-release  device  permits 
quick  insertion  and  removal  of 
loose-leaf  work. 

Decimal  tabulating  and  condensed 
billing  are  done  more  quickly  and 
more  simply  than  with  expensive 
attachments.  The  automatic  paper 
fingers  allow  writing  upon  large 
envelopes,  cards,  or  paper  the  width 
of  a  postage  stamp. 

The  L.  G.  SMITH  possesses  so 
many  exclusive  features  that  they 
cannot  all  be  specified  in  a  single 
advertisement. 

Mail  a  postal  for  literature  today. 

L.C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

Head  Office  for  Domestic  and  Foreign  Bnsinest 
SYRACUSE.  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


The  first 
Successful 

Two-Speed 
Motorcycle^ 

The  Thiem  Two-Speed 

Hub  is  a  complete  success 

-proved  by  7  years*  heavy  road 

'serviee.  Doublesefficiency  ofmotor. 

Starts  at  turn  of  crank.      Flies  up 

Tht  H  ^steep  hills  orthrough  deep 

^^'S^^^^^f       i3ni   as    easily  as 

\/t^9%t/m       over  paved  streets. 

\w^  has  many  other 
new  exclusive  features 

Duplex  3-way  carbureter  tavet  25  per  €enl 
—  latollnt ;  patented  cushion  spring  seat  and 
forks  absorb  all  ihofkt  and  Jart;  handle  bar  con- 
trol —  your  hands  never  of?  the  handle  bars.  Quiet* 
running  motor,  long,  large  muffler  pipe  and  oll-tlght 
motor  rate  make  it  the  most  noiseless  and  cleanest 
ol  motorcycles.  Strong  sialemenii,  but  facti. 
Make  us  prove  them. 

Write  for  Catalog  describing  all  the  many 
1  o  exclusive    advantages 

of  the  Thiem.     A  few  territories  «tiIlopen 
for  high-class  selling  igenls. 

JOERNS-THIEM  MOTOR  CO. 
358  Ctiu  St.,St.  Paal.  Hiiia. 


ARNOLD    BENNETT'S     VISION     OF 
NEW    YORK 

00  much  that  is  uninteresting  is  said 
^  about  New  York  by  distinguished 
persons  from  abroad  that  we  are  always 
ready  to  welcome  something  from  a  for- 
eigner Avho  has  the  eyes  of  an  artist  and 
the  genuine  craftsmanship  of  expression. 
The  subject  as  a  whole  is,  of  course,  too 
large  for  anything  but  generalizations,  and 
Americans  usually  care  little  for  the  gen- 
eral impressions  of  about  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  visiting  notal)les,  but  when 
somebody  gives  us  a  few  personal  glimpses 
from  a  new  angle  we  feel  like  thanking 
him  for  coming  to  the  metropolis.  That 
is  why  one  may  read  with  pleasure  Arnold 
Bennett's  account  in  Harpers  Magazine 
of  what  he  saw  on  the  night  of  his  arrival 
in  the  city.  The  English  novelist  visited 
this  country  during  the  winter  and  has 
written  for  Harper's  a  series  of  impressions 
entitled  "Your  United  States,"  and  it  is 
from  the  first  of  his  articles  that  we  take 
this  piece  of  interesting  description: 

;'You  aren't  drinking  your  coffee,"  said 
some  one,  inspecting  my  cup  at  the  saloon- 
table. 

"No,"  I  answered,  firmly;  for  when  the 
smooth  efficiency  of  my  human  machine 
is  menaced  I  am  as  faddy  and  nervous  as 
a  marine  engineer  over  lubrication.     "If 

1  did,  I  shouldn't  sleep." 

"And  what  of  it?"  demanded  my  par- 
ticular friend,  challengingly. 

It  was  a  rebuke.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
said,  "On  this  great  night,  when  you  enter 
my  wondrous  and  romantic  country  for 
the  first  time,  what  does  it  matter  whether 
you  sleep  or  not?" 

I  saw  the  point.  I  drank  the  coffee. 
The  romantic  sense,  which  had  been  mo- 
mentarily driven  back  by  the  discussion  of 
general  ideas,  swept  over  me  again.  .  .  . 
In  fact,  through  the  saloon  windows  ctjuld 
be  seen  all  the  Battery  end  of  New  York, 
and  the  first  vague  visions  of  sky-scrapers. 
.  .  .  Then — the  moments  refused  to  be 
counted — we  were  descending  by  lifts  and 
by  gangways  from  the  high  upper  decks  of 
the  ship,  down  onto  the  rocky  ground  of 
the  United  States.  I  don't  think  that  any 
American  ever  set  foot  in  Europe  with  a 
more  profound  and  delicious  thrill  than 
that  which  affected  me  at  that  instant.  .  .  . 
I  was  there!  .  .  .  The  official  and  imofficial 
activities  of  the  quay  passed,  before  me 
like  a  dream.  ...  I  heard  my  name 
shouted  by  a  man  in  a  formidably  severe 
uniform,  and  I  thought,  "Thus  early  have 
I  somehow  violated  the  Constitution  of 
these  States?  "  But  it  was  only  a  telegram 
for  me.  .  .  .  And  then  I  was  in  a  most 
rickety  and  confined  taxi,  and  the  taxi  was 
full  to  the  brim  with  luggage,  two  friends, 
and  me.     And  I  was  off  into  New  York. 

At  the  center  of  the  first  cross-roads  I 
saw  a  splendid  and  erect  individual,  flash- 
ing forth  authority,  gaiety,  and  utter 
smartness  in  the  gloom.  Impossible  not 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  ownor  of  all  the 
adjacent  ground,  disguised  as  a  cavalry 
officer  on  foot. 


"What  is  that  archduke?"    I  inquired. 

"He's  just  a  cop." 

I  knew  then  that  I  was  in  a  great  city. 

The  rest  of  the  ride  was  an  enfevered 
phantasmagoria.  We  burst  startingly 
into  a  very  remarkable  deep  glade — on  the 
floor  of  it  long  and  violent  surface-cars,  a 
few  open  shops  and  bars  with  commission- 
aires at  the  doors,  vehicles  dipping  and 
rising  out  of  holes  in  the  ground,  vistas  of 
forests  of  iron  pillars  on  the  top  of  which 
ran  deafening,  glittering  trains,  as  on  a 
tight-rope;  above  all  that,  a  layer  of  dark- 
ness; and  above  the  layer  of  darkness 
enormous  moving  linages  of  things  in  elec- 
tricity— a  mastodon  kitten  playing  with 
a  ball  of  thread,  an  umbrella  in  a  shower 
of  rain,  siphons  of  soda-water  being  emp- 
tied and  filled,  gigantic  horses  galloping  at 
full  speed,  and  an  incredible  heraldry  of 
chewing-gum.  .  .  .  Sky-signs!  In  Europe 
I  had  always  inveighed  manfully  against 
sky-signs.  But  now  I  bowed  the  head, 
vanquished.  These  sky-signs  annihilated 
argument.  Moreover,  had  they  not  been 
made  possible  by  the  invention  of  a  Euro- 
pean, and  that  European  an  intimate  friend 
of  my  own? 

"I  suppose  this  is  Broadway?"  I 
ventured. 

It  was.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  one  of 
the  Broadways.  There  are  several  differ- 
ent ones.  What  could  be  more  different 
from  this  than  the  downtown  Broadway  of 
Trinity  Church  and  the  crowded  sky- 
scrapers? And  even  this  Broadway  could 
differ  from  itself,  as  I  knew  later,  on  an 
election  night.  ...  I  was  overpowered  by 
Broadway. 

"You  must  not  expect  me  to  talk,"  I 
said. 

The  next  scene  in  Mr.  Bennett's  moving 
picture  was  a  huge  hotel.  He  and  his 
friends  went  into  the  bar  which,  he  says, 
was  shimpiering  with  white  bartenders  and 
a  variegated  population  of  men  about 
town.  To  the  novelist  tjie  bar  was  mar- 
velous; he  had  never  seen  the  like  before. 
And  he  saw  a  good  deal  more  before  the 
evening  was  over: 

"Two  Polands  and  a  Scotch  higliball," 
was  the  order.  Of  which  geographical  lan- 
guage 1  understood  not  a  word. 

"See  the  fresco,"  my  particular  friend 
suggested.  And  froni  his  tone,  at  once 
modestly  content  and  artificially  careless, 
I  knew  that  that  nursery-rime  fresco  was 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  pleasure-quarter  of 
New  York,  and  that  I  ought  to  admire  it. 
Well,  I  did  admire  it.  1  found  it  rather 
fine  and  apposite.  But  the  free-luncheon 
counter,  as  a  sight,  took  my  fancy  more. 
Here  it  was,  the  free-luncheon  counter  of 
which  the  European  reads — generously 
loaded,  and  much  freer  than  the  air. 

' '  Have  something  ?  " 

I  would  not.  They  could  shame  me  into 
drinking  coffee,  but  they  could  not  shame 
me  into  eating  (iorned  beef  and  granite  bis- 
cuits at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  Po- 
land watf^r  sufficed  me. 

We  swept  perilously  off  again  into  the 
welter.  That  same  evening  three  of  my 
steamer  companions  were  thrown  out  of  a 
rickety  taxi  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  in 
the  middle  of  New  York,  with  the  result 
that  one  of  them  spent  a  week  in  a  hotel 

(.Continued  on  page  840) 
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The  Magic  Chemistry  of  Grapes 


B 


UILDERS    of   blood 


yielders  of  energy  —  the 
enemy  of  dyspepsia^— the  aid 
to  appetite  ! 

This  is  what  Nature  has  given  us  in 
our  Httle  friend,  the  grape  —  besides 
making  it  the  most  luscious  and  deK- 
cious  of  all  fruits. 

Abroad,  Grape  ''cures"  are  an  insti- 
tution. Foreign  doctors  have  long 
recognized  the  grape  an  invaluable  agent 
for  health. 

No  need  to 
wait  for'  your 
grape-cure, 
though,  until 
grape  season 
arrives. 

You  can  se- 
cure all  the  ben- 
efits  of  this 
wonderful  fruit, 
while  enjoying 
the  pleasantest 
and  most  re- 
freshing of  beverages,  bv  drinking  ARMOUR'S 
GRAPE  JUICE. 

Made  in  the  splendid  Armour  plants,  situated  in 
the  hearts  of  the  famous  New  York  and  Michigan 
grape-growing  districts,  ARMOUR'S  GRAPE 
JUICE  is  the  pure,  undiluted  essence  of  the  finest 
Concord  gra])es,  pressed  theday  they  are  ])icked. 


No  sweetening  or  diluting 
of  any  sort.  Preservation  is 
entirely  by  sterilization  and  air- 
tight bottling. 

All  the  health-giving  and  tonic  qual- 
ities of  the  fresh  fruit  are  preserved 
intact. 

And  all  its  original,  refreshing  deli- 
ciousness  and  rich  color.  Armour's 
Grape  Juice  delights  both  eye  and  palate 
— is  the  great  family  drink  for  pleasure 

and  health 
combined. 

So  great  is  the 
favor  it  finds 
with  the  pub- 
lic, you  gener- 
ally find  that 
ARMOURS 
Grape    Juice 

is  sold  by  grocers 
and  druggists,  at 
fountains,  buf- 
fets and  clubs. 

Take  no  substitute ;  call  for  Armour's  Grape 
Juice,  and  get  what  you  call  for. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
Armour's,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  dozen  ])ints 
for  $8,  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  Address 
Armour  and  Company,  Dept.  118,  Chicago. 
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These  Office  Chairs  are 
Really  Comfortable 

For  40  years  this  company  has  enjoyed  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  firm  confining  its  efforts  to  the 
manufacture  of  office  chairs  of  the  better  sort. 

This  long  period  of  specialized  endeavor  has  developed 
a  genius  for  the  design  and  construction  of  chairs  for  busi- 
ness uses,  which  would  not  exist  had  our  line  embraced  all 
types  of  chairs. 

Every  chair    is  Kunrantepd  to  give  satisfaction 
and  bearsour  mark  of  <)uality,  here  reproduced: 


Af.\uc  U:licu*r»j 


MILWAUKEE  CHAIR  CO.- 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Milwaukee  Fine  Chairs  possess  a  di.'tincl  individuality 
which  is  instantly  recognizable.  They  are  created  in  our 
own  workshops  and  made  primarily  for  bodily  comfort  and 
durability,  without  sacrificing  beauty  of  foim  or  line. 

They  are  constructed  of  the  very  best  grades  of  carefully 
selected  woods,  and  wrought  by  the  highest  skilled  cabinet- 
makers who  are  specially  trained  in  this  work. 

In  finish,  the  equals  of  these  chairs  are  rarely  seen  in  this 
day  of  hurry  and  hustle. 

Milwaukee  Fine  ('h.iirs  are  made  in  over  150  patterns  to 
please  all  lastos.and  to  harmonize  with  the  designx of  desks 

Please  write  for  our  Book  *'  A.^."  It  will  assist  you 
in  selecting:  correct  eiesiyns  in  chairs  which  are  alwa.vs 
comfortaliie,  alike  for  office  workers  of  any  size  or  any 
aije. 

MILWAUKEE   CHAIR  CO.^^rl'rt"' 

910  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  (Q) 

The  only  exclusive  makers  of  Fine  Office  Chairs 

We  iiivilf   inquiries   from  thoso   interested  in  chairs  for  llit^  Cafr, 
Cltib,   Bunk,  Court  Hoiis«_-,  Lihrnry  or  otlicr  Public   Buildings. 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

Th<;  Spee<ly  Mit<h<;r  se\v.s  a  lock  slitdi 
like  a  inacUiiie.     It 
mends 
harness, 
Bhoes,  or 

in  fact  anytMng.  The 
latest,  tbel)est — it  beats  anything  for  the 
money.  Ketails  for  Sl.OO.  Guaranteed  to  give 
B.itl8faVtlon.  Special  price  on  sample  to  aeents.  Onrwliole- 
Bale  prices  lowest  ever  offered;  oier  ZOOlprollt.  We  man- 
ufacture onr  own  Koods,  can  sell  the  best  Awl  for  the  least 
money.  Sells  on  sight.  Send  now  for  catalog  and  sample. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  125  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Your  HomelSllIlp^ 

FREE  ^ 


Writ-  t<ylay  for  BIk.  Illiii.triit<-d  Vrrr  Rook  sliowin?  «11  styl' 8, 
•  itri  «nd  pricii  of  t^autiful.  gtnuiiie  llrdmont  Sonlhero  KnJ 
Odar  (brill,  particulars  of  »««  THal  Offir  ami  all  information 
Pifdlnonl  Ktd  C<dar  C'h>  its  ar<^  rrn^tli.  mice,  dutt  and  damp  priof. 
Beautiful,  ornainenlal.  tconorni'-al.  y**«d<'d  in  rv.-ry  hoiiic.  hold 
dirrrl  from  fartory  at  lartorj  prlm.frrlrht  prepaid,  (iuaranterd. 
rlKI)llO>T    KfD   CEDAR   (HfcSl   «  ().,  Kept.  OK,  Statti.Ule,  N.  C. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  838j 

bed,  under  doctor  and  nurse.  But  I  went 
scatheless.  Such  are  the  hazards  of  life. 
.  .  .  We  arrived  at  a  terminus.  And  it 
was  a  great  terminus.  A  great  terminus 
is  an  inhospitable  place.  And  just  here, 
in  the  perfection  of  the  manner  in  which 
my  minutest  comfort  was  studied  and  pro- 
vided for,  I  began  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  American  hospitality — that 
combination  of  eager  good  nature.  Oriental 
lavishness,  and  sheer  brains.  We  had  time 
to  spare.  Close  to  the  terminus  we  had 
passed  by  a  hotel  whose  summit,  for  all 
my  straining  out  of  the  window  of  the  cab, 
I  had  been  unable  to  descrJ^  I  said  that 
I  should  really  like  to  see  the  top  of  that 
hotel.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  saw 
the  highest  hotel  I  had  ever  seen.  We 
went  into  the  hotel,  teeming  like  the  other 
one,  and  from  an  agreeable  and  lively 
young  dandy  bought  three  cigars  out  of 
millions  of  cigars.  Naught  but  bank-notes 
seemed  to  be  current.  The  European  has 
an  awe  of  bank-notes,  whatever  their  value. 
Then  we  were  in  the  train,  and  the  train 
was  moving.  And  every  few  seconds  it 
shot  past  the  end  of  a  long,  straight,  lighted 
thoroughfare — scores  upon  scores  of  them, 
with  a  wider  and  more  brilliant  street  in- 
terspersed among  them  at  intervals.  And 
I  forgot  at  what  hundredth  street  the  train 
paused  before  rolling  finally  out  of  New 
York.  I  had  had  the  feeling  of  a  vast  and 
metropolitan  city.  I  thought,  "Whatever 
this  is  or  is  not,  it  is  a  metropolis,  and  will 
rank  with  the  best  of  'em."  I  had  lived 
long  in  more  than  one  metropolis,  and  I 
knew  the  proud  and  the  shameful  immis- 
takable  marks  of  the  real  thing.  And  I 
was  aware  of  a  poignant  sympathy  with 
those  people  and  those  mysterious  genera- 
tions who  had  been  gradually  and  yet  so 
rapidly  putting  together,  girder  by  girder 
and  tradition  by  tradition,  all  unseen  by 
me  till  then,  this  illustrious,  proud  organ- 
ism, with  its  nobility  and  its  baseness,  its 
rectitude  and  its  mournful  errors,  its 
colossal  sense  of  life.  I  liked  New  York 
irrevocably. 


"  SCIENTIFIC    MANAGEMENT 

THE    NAVY 


IN 


TV /f  ANY  regard  the  much-talked-of 
■^  ■*•  principles  of  scientific  management 
as  something  new,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  theory  in  the  main  is  not  new  at  all. 
Frederick  W.  Taylor,  the  chief  expounder 
of  this  gospel  of  efficiency,  could  have  seen 
it  successfully  demonstrated  years  ago  if 
he  had  gone  to  the  American  Navy.  This 
information  is  doubly  interesting  not  only 
because  it  is  a  vindication  of  modern  meth- 
ods of  lightening  labor,  reducing  expenses, 
and  putting  a  higher  premium  on  the  skill 
of  the  individual,  but  also  becau.se  it  con- 
cerns the  nation's  most  important  weaj)on 
of  defense  in  war.  Just  what  scientific 
management  has  accomplished  in  the  Navy 
Department  was  told  by  Secretary  George 
von  L.  Meyer  at  a  recent  banquet  of  the 
new-born  Efficiency  Society  in  New  York. 
We  quote  from  the  New  York  World, 
{Continued  on  page  842) 
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GENTSiBIG  PROFITS 


The  only  strop- 
per  that  strops 
any   razui*  diag*- 
onally. 
(iiiaranteed 
(or  life. 


utoniatit 
jopper. automatically  { 
perfect  edge  on  any  razor,  old  style  or  safety. 
Big  seller.      Every  man   wanta   one      Write 
quick  for  terms,  prices  and  territory. 
1>.  Ri-andt  Cutlery  Co.,  42  Hudson  St.,  N.  T. 


OFFICE   SPACE   IS  MONEY 
Ddn't  Waste  It! 

Every  square  foot  of  space  in  your  office  has  value 
Use  it  to  the  best  advantage  by  installing 


(JhlArt5teel 


TYPEWRITER  STAND  AND  CABINET 

SAVES  TIME,  RENT  and  MATERIALS 
and  INCREASES  EFFICIENCY 
DESCRIPTION:  Rigid  steel  frame,  absolutely  inde- 
structible, ample  space  for  full  week's  supply  of  stationery. 
Wood  platforms  —  silent  under  operation,  and  easily 
moved  when  on  casters,  ha. f  turn  of  lever  makes  it  rigid 
and  immovable.     Closes  and  locks  at  night. 

Dictate  ua  a  short  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  one  on  a 
15  days'  free  trial.  Use  your  business  stationery  and 
state  what  position  you  hold.  We  fill  order  through  our 
dealer  or  through  your  dealer  if  we  have  none,  providing 
you  will  give  us  his  name.  If  not  satisfactory  after  Mrfaws" 
free  trial  return  to  dealer  anri  ii<m  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

This   stand 
iK'Cupies  only 

)   square   lect 

■k  ■   l#  A  I  Wr^^^^^'^^'^l^BM  "s     compared 

H  IJ   I    ^  '  E>^==^^~^v:f^BI  with   the   10 


.square  feet 
taken  uri  by 
the  old  ■8t>le 
desk. 


Office 
Supply 
Dealers 

who  will 
handle  the 
line,  write 
UB  for  a 
special 
proposition. 
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Tbe  Toledo  Meial  Furcitare  Co.,  2161  Dorr  St.,  Toledo.  OUo. 

Makers  of  Famous,  Lhl  Art  Steel  Furniture 
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One  Little  Plaster 

Ends  a  Com  Completely 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  corn — showing  just  how  the 
hard  growth  extends  down  deep  into  the  flesh  and 
causes  a  liery  inflammation. 

When  you  look  at  this  picture  you  instantly  under- 
stand why  trimming  off  the  top  of  the  corn  with  a 
sharp  instrument  is  only  a  relief  for  a  few  days — the 
hard,  painful  callosity  stays  right  there  in  the  toe,  and 
immediately  grows  a  new  protruding  formation. 

As  long  as  you  allow  tne  corn  to  remain  in  your  toe,  you  will  suffer. 

The  pain  of  a  corn  is  a  heavy  strain  on  the  nervous  system — and  a  wholly  needless  strain.  One  minute, 
spent  when  you  are  dressing  in  the  morning,  is  time  enough  to  place  this  little  plaster  on  the  corn — wrap  the 
adhesive  band  around  the  toe — put  on  your  shoe — and  that  is  all. 

Instantly  the  pain  is  relieved — the   inflammation   disappears  in  a  few  hours — and  in  forty-eight  hours  the 
entire  hard  growth,  the  whole  corn,  loosens  and  comes  out. 

Tnmming  a  corn  is  simply  keeping  it — and  besides  it  is  taking  a  chance  of  dangerous  infection  and  blood  poison. 

No  one  would  willingly  expose  himself  to  a  contagious  disease — yet  many  people  ignore  or  fail  to 
realize  how  equally  serious  are  the  results  of  cutting  into  inflamed  flesh  with  a  knife  or  other  instrument  that 
has  not  been  surgically  sterilised. 

The  coining   of   a   corn   is   nothing    for   the   most   fastidious   person    to    be    ashamed   of. 


The  finest  and  costliest  of  shoes  do  not  always  fit 
just  right — and  as  long  as  civilized  men  and  women 
wear  leather  shoes,  they  will  have  to  contend  with  corns. 

It  is  keeping  a  corn  that  displays  personal  careless- 
ness, and  causes  needless  and  repeated  suffering. 

Good  sense  and  personal  pride  demand  the  im- 
mediate ending  of  a  corn,  and  a  restoring  of  the  foot 
to  its  healthy  natural  condition.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  proper  treatment — and  such  treatment  is  a 
matter  of  but  a  minute's  time. 

As  soon  as  the  little  plaster  is  placed  on  the  corn, 
and  fastened  there  with  the  adhesive  band  that  is 
part  of  the  plaster — then  you  forget  you  ever  had  a  corn. 


The  plaster  does  not  interfere  with  your  shoe. 
There  is  no  soreness.  No  discomfort  of  any  kind. 
Just  a  grateful  relief  at  once — and  a  quick,  permanenf- 
removal  of  the  unsightly,  painful  growth. 

About  fifty  million  people  have 
used  these  corn  plasters.  We  have 
been  making  them  for  years,  and 
are  frequently  told  by  druggists  that 
no  article  in  their  stores  is  so  con- 
stantly called  for  as  B  L  U  E  -  J  A  Y  . 
CORN  PLASTERS. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  the 
plaster — all  the  parts  of  it  are  here 
described. 


A  in  the  picture  is  tlie  soft  B  ^  B  wax.     It   loosens  the  corn. 
B  protocts   tlie  corn,    stopping   tlic   pain   at   once. 
C  wraps  around  tlie  too.     II  is  narrowed  to  bt;  comfortable. 
D  is  rublxT  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue=jay  Corn  Plasters 

At  Druggists — 15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed   Free.      Also  Blue-jay  Bunion   Plasters. 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Handy  Package  Absorbent  Cotton,  etc. 
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i/^  Stationery  Cabinets 


Promote  Neatness 


djo   r\c\  No.  140,  with  Lid 
•PO.LFV  Express  Paid* 


No.  120.    No  Lid  ^O  Sf 


Express  Paid 
Keep  Stationery  Handy  and  Clean 

No.  l-ll>— Lid  made  of  3ply  veneer.  Will  not  warp, 
raises  and  receiles  into  calnnet. 

Both  cabinets,  same  interior,  places  for  Note,  Letter 
and  Cap  size  papers,  Kegnlar  and  Official  Enveloiies. 

Drawer  for  Oarlion  Paper,  etc.  Handsomely  flaked 
Quarter  Sawed  Oak— finished  Golden  or  Natural  Dull; 
also  Birch  Alahogany.  Rubber  feet.  Order  through 
Dealer  or  direct.    Golden  sent  unless  other  specihed. 

if^^  SOLID  OAK 
Vertical  Letter  Files 

possess   every   feature    required    of 
higher  priced  files. 

Scientifically  con- 
structed to  give 
the  greatest 
strength.  Are  Dust 
Proof.  Have  Auto- 
matic-locking Fol- 
low Blocks  to  hold 
papers  vertically 
for  instant  refer- 
ence. Holler  Bear- 
ings under  each 
d  rawer  m  ak  e 
them  easy  to  han- 
dle. Finished  in 
Golden  Polished. 
Natural  Dull  or 
Weathered  Waxed 
Oak.  Birch  Ma- 
hogany slightly 
higher. 

Fine  enough  for 

any  office. 

2, 3  or  4  drawer  files 

for  Legal    Cap   pa-    Capacity 

pers  at  proportion-    20,000  Papers 

ately  low  prices.        Height  52  in. 


I  Capacity 
10,000  Papers. 
Height  29  in. 

<t7    7C   Freight 
^1  ,IO  Paid  * 


Higher  priced  files  p^^j  [,, 


better 


Paid 


$13.25 


PPPP    Booklet' 
r  rvEiE4    tions' 


(Capacity 
15,000  Papers 
Height  41  in. 

$11.00^;!i^^' 


can  t     give 
service. 

Piling  Sugge.s- 
helps    solve    til- 
ing problems. 

CATALOG  "D"  shows  four  lines 
filing  cabinets — 68  pages  time  and 
trouble  savers. 

CATALOG  "K"  — Two  lines  sec- 
tional bookcases. 


*^/^  Sectional  Bookcases 

Give  Satisfying  Service.    Special  Dust  Shield  keeps 
your  books  clean. 

Patented   Equalizer  guides  and 
controls  easy  operating  lioor. 

Compare   prices  and  merits    be- 
fore you  buy. 

^  Freight  or  Express  Paid 

Froi?:lit  paid  on  orders  of  $10.00  or  more. 
Express  paid  on  Stationery  Cahinets  to 
any  railway  station  Kast  of  Mont.,  Wyo., 
Colo- ,  Okla.  and  Texas. 

C'unsist*iitlv  low  priet-s  beyond. 

The  ^^  Mfg.  Co. 

56    Union    St.,   Monroe,  Mich. 

Xc7r  ]'ryrk  Office— 10%  Fulton  St. 


Pomps  the  Year  Roand  Without  Coat 

Eniur';-  nifiF.iu^  w,it»Tiii  aiij.  roi.ni  oCuuy  ti.iiutry 
home  or  furiQ  «  here  there  i.s  a  upriu?  or  flowing 
stream.  Beats  the  wiDdmill.  Runs  by  Bclf  water 
pressure  -without  one  centcost. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

runs  co[itiriuou^ly,  cnn't  grt  out  of  or- 
der, flow  can  bee.Ttended  andelfvated  to 
suit  nwd.s.  Priced  low.  "Write  to-day  for 
Crttaloeue  and  quotations. 
NIAGARA  HTDRATTLIC  ENGINE  CO 
P   0.  Box  1001.  Chester.  Pa. 


Wonderful  New  Light 

I  Nothing  else  like  it— madoliythe 
istandardVacuumGas  Machine. 

Jsea  97  per  cent  ordinary  airiCheapeBt, 

—  safest,  most  hyifienic  for  UKht- 

"Minir,  heatinir  and  cookini;.    All 

I  conveniences    of    city    gas    in 

___     rountry  homes;    Cost  less  than 

,,    per  IfJf>0  cubic    feet.— LATEST   IN- 

KNTION— Non-poisonous,  non-asphyx- 

*^iatinff.  inexplosive  and  inodorous.    Gas  to 

lijfht  with.  Gaa  to  cook  with, Gas  to  heat  wat- 

^.  for  bath, Gas  for  laundry  purposes— no  ashes, 

no  dirt,  no  coal   or  wood  to  handle— Fuel  eas  for  manufact- 

tirinit  purpoaea,  and  liKhting  of    towns  a  specialty.      Details 

mod  folder  free— high  class,  biff  proposition  for  live   aseots. 

The  Standard  Gillett  Light  Co. 

34  W.  Michigan  St^ Chicago,  U.  S.  i 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  840) 
whieli  printed  the  address  in  part, 
the  Secretary: 


Said 


The  principles  of  scientific  manage- 
ment have  been  known  and  practised  in 
the  fleet  for  years.  Recently  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  wonderful  increase  in  the 
gunnery  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  In  the 
battle  practises  of  recent  years  the  com- 
petitive system  has  given  remarkable  re- 
sults. Officers  drill  and  train  their  crews; 
every  man  is  carefully  selected  according 
to  his  physical  and  mental  qualifications 
to  do  the  duties  at  the  gun;  some  are  se- 
lected as  gun-pointers,  some  as  sight-set- 
ters, and  others  as  loaders  and  plug-men. 
Each  individual  is  tried  repeatedly  to  see 
which  is  best  suited  to  the  job  at  hand. 
The  result  is  that  every  man  at  a  gun- 
station  is  the  man  best  suited  in  every 
way,  physically  and  temperamentally,  for 
his  particular  duty. 

The  study  of  the  time  element  of  cer- 
tain operations  has  been  going  on  for 
years,  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  perform  these 
operations  has  resulted.  The  first  step  was 
to  make  more  rapid  the  work  of  each  in- 
dividual, making  his  movements  as  simple 
and  easy  as  possible,  and  making  them 
harmonious,  so  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
terference. In  order  to  obtain  these  ends 
each  individual  was  first  made  to  go 
through  his  work  slowly,  so  that  accuracy 
and  perfection  of  each  operation  were  ob- 
tained and  unnecessary  movements  elim- 
inated. This  plan  not  only  insured  per- 
fection of  detail,  but  unconsciously  to 
himself,  each  man  was  training  his  muscles 
so  that  they  would  quickly  respond  to  his 
call  and  so  that  he  would  suffer  the  mini- 
mum of  fatigue.  As  perfection  of  detail 
increased,  speed  was  sought  for  and  each 
man's  work  was  carefully  timed  by  stop- 
watch. 

Having  trained  the  muscles  and  de- 
veloped the  skiU  of  the  individual,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  organization  as  a  whole.  Exactly  the 
same  methods  were  employed  as  for  the 
training  of  individuals,  i.e.,  each  part  of 
the  organization  slowly  and  precisely  did 
the  part  of  the  work  assigned  it,  and  pre- 
cision and  ease  of  operation  were  attained. 
Every  detail  was  timed  by  stop-watch; 
for  instance,  it  required  two  and  one-fifth 
seconds  to  open  the  breech  of  a  twelve- 
inch  gun,  one-fifth  of  a  second  to  put  in  a 
primer,  three  and  two-fifths  seconds  to 
ram  the  projectile,  four  and  one-fifth 
seconds  to  ram  the  powder,  three-fifths  of 
a  second  to  withdraw  the  loading-tray,  etc. 

It  is  recognized  that  no  man  can  work 
continuously  during  a  long  period,  espe- 
cially when  under  great  mental  stress,  but 
that  each  man  must  have  certain  periods 
of  rest  in  order  to  allow  nature  to  build  up 
what  has  been  torn  down.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  mental  stress  to  a  minimum, 
drills  are  held  frequently,  so  that,  altho 
each  man  must  at  all  times  be  alert,  the 
method  of  the  performance  of  the  work 
becomes  an  ingrained  habits  to  a  certain 
degree  a  second  nature  with  the  man,  and 
no  conscious  effort  of  the  mind  is  required 
to  perform  each  operation. 

The  functions  of  the  different  mem- 
V)ers  of  a  turret-crew  are  laid  out  so  that 
even  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity 


of  fire  each  man  must  rest  during  a  given 
part  of  the  operation  of  loading  and  firing 
a  gun.  For  example,  the  trainer  and 
pointer  may  rest  their  eyes  while  the  gun 
is  being  loaded;  the  plugman  has  no  duty 
to  perform  while  the  pointer  and  trainer 
are  getting  on  the  target  before  firing,  and 
while  the  projectile  and  powder  are  being 
loaded  into  the  gun,  etc. 

Having  attained  a  high  standard  of 
speed  in  accurate  firing  of  one  gun  the 
drills  are  extended  to  the  whole  broadside 
of  ten  or  twelve  turret-guns.  The  object 
sought  is  well  indicated  by  the  opening 
statement  in  the  "  Rules  for  Battle  Prac- 
tise, 1911,"  that  "  the  measure  of  the  battle 
efficiency  of  any  vessel  is  her  ability  to  de- 
liver the  greatest  number  of  hits  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  after  the  enemy  is 
sighted  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
ammunition." 

The  value  of  these  methods  is  obvi- 
ous. Not  only  do  they  serve  to  attain  eco- 
nomically scientific  performance  of  all 
work  done,  but,  knowing  the  plans  and 
details  of  any  new  vessel,  they  serve  as  a 
very  exact  guide  to  the  number  of  men 
necessary  to  efficiently  man  and  fight  her. 
As  a  result  of  practical  management  the 
hitting-power  of  the  fleet  at  long  range 
has  improved  remarkably. 

Astonishing  improvement  in  marksman- 
ship has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  spring  battle-practise  in  1911  the 
twelve-inch  guns  doubled  the  scores  of  six 
months  previous.  All  of  our  vessels  are 
equipped  for  fighting  on  a  rolling,  pitch- 
ing sea,  an  improvement  over  the  old 
"  smooth- water  "  ships.  More  from  the 
Navy's  chief: 

With  the  improvement  in  gunnery  has 
also  come  a  marked  improvement  in  pre- 
paredness for  battle.  The  rules  have  been 
so  drawn  as  to  direct  thought  toward  what 
may  be  expected  in  an  engagement.  Cas- 
ualties have  been  simulated  and  unexpected 
difficulties  have  been  thrown  in  the  way 
by  officers  controlling  the  fire,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  meet  all  obstacles. 

The  methods  for  making  the  "  ap- 
proach "  when  about  to  engage  in  battle 
have  been  studied  and  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  various  battle-plans  laid  down 
by  the  Department  for  the  actual  fu-ing  of 
the  gims. 

None  of  our  vessels  is  now  a  "  smooth- 
water  "  ship.  The  Department  has  de- 
manded that  the  training  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  open  sea,  where  the  rolling 
and  pitching  require  the  most  expert  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  gun-pointers  in  order 
to  hit  the  target.  Further,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  ships  may  have  to  fight  in 
the  most  unfavorable  weather,  and  there- 
fore the  rules  for  the  battle-practises  have 
required  the  ships  to  train  for  fighting  in 
rain,  snow,  and  foggy  weather  and  gen- 
erally when  conditions  are  most  unfavor- 
able and  adverse.  For  these  reasons  the 
officers  and  crews  are  prepared  to  meet 
whatever  may  come  up,  and  the  ability  to 
handle  successfully  the  casualties  that  will 
probably  be  met  in  action  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  training. 

In  the  competitive  battle  firing,  the 
conditions  are  made  just  as  severe  as  those 
that  would  obtain  in  actual  a.ction.  The 
(Continued  on  page  844) 
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A  Book  of  Valuable  Ideas 
for  Beautifying  the  Home 

FREE! 


We  will  send  you  FREE  our  book  "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture"  and  two 
samples  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  and  Prepared  Wax. 

You  will  find  this  book  particularly  useful  if  you  are  contemplating 

building — if  you  are  interested  in  beautiful  interiors — if  you  want  to  secure 

the  most  artistic  and  serviceable  finish  at  least  expense.    This  book  is  full  of  valuable 

information  for  everyone  who  is  interested  in  their  home.     Mail  coupon  for  it  today. 

With  the  book  we  will  send  you  samples  of  two  shades  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye — any 
shade  you  select — and  a  sample  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax — all  FREE. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

should  not  be  confused  with  the  ordinary  water  stains  which  raise  the  grain  of  the  wood — or  oil  stains  that 
do  not  sink  beneath  the  surface  of  the  wood  or  bring  out  the  beauty  of  its  grain — or  varnish  stains,  which 
really  are  not  stains  at  all  but  merely  surface  coatings  which  produce  a  cheap,  painty  effect. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  a  dye  in  every  sense  of  the  word — it  penetrates  deeply  into  the  wood  bringing  out 
its  natural  beauty  without  raising  the  grain.     It  is  made  in  fifteen  beautiful  shades,  as  follows: 


No.  126  Light  Oak 
No.  123  Dark  Oak 
No.  125  Mission  Oak 


No.  140  Early  English 

No.  110  Bog  Oak 

No.  12S  Light  Mahogany 


No.  129  Dark  Mahogany  No. 

No.  130  Weathered  Oak  No. 

No.  131  Brovon  Weathered         No. 

HALF  GALLONS,  $1.50 


132  Green  Weathered 

121  Moss  Green 

122  Forest  Green 


No.  172  Flemish  Oak 
No.  178  Broivn  Flemish 
No.  120  Fumed  Oak 


JoI)£ison's  Prepared  Wax 

a  complete  finish  and  polish  for  all  wood-floors,  woodwork  and  furniture — includ- 
ing pianos.     Just  the  thing    for    Mission    furniture.     Johnson's    Prepared    Wax  ^' 
should  be  applied  with  a  cloth  and  rubbed  to  a  polish  with  a  dry  cloth.     It  im-    ♦ 
parts  a  velvety   protecting  finish   of    great   beauty.     It   can   be   used    sue-  ^ 
cessfully  over  all   finishes.     Johnson's    Artistic   Wood   Finishes    are   for    ^ 
sale  by    all    leading   drug    and    paint    dealers.     If    your  dealer   hasn't     ^      -j. 
vthem  in  stock  he  can  easily  procure  them  through  his  jobber.  ♦  i  lease 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  for     ♦^fj.^g  Coupon 
booklet  and  free  samples.  ^ 


S.  C.  Johnson 
&  Son,       /:, 


Racine,  Wis. 
The  "Nood  ♦ 

Finishing       ^ 
Authori-  ^ 


^      I  accept  your  offer  of 

^    Free  Booklet  Edition  L. 

^r    D.  4  and  two  sample  bot- 

♦    ties  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dj'e. 

Send  me  shades  Nos 

and  one  sample  can  of  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax. 


Name. 


Address . 
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An  Investment  Proved  and  Approved 

Human  experience,  caution  and  prudence  have  proved  and 
approved  for  forty  centuries  real  estate  mortgages.  They  repre- 
sent an  investment  that  could  not  be  better.  They  possess  safety, 
stability,  income  and  convertibility. 

The  6' (  Mortgage  Bonds  of  The  New  York  Real  Estate  Se- 
curity Company  are  real  estate  mortgages.  They  are  offered  at 
par  (100)  and  interest  and  are  as  safe  as  human  experience  and 
prudence  can  make  them.  The  security  is  selected,  improved, 
income-producing  real  estate,  well  located  on  Manhattan  Island, 
in  New  York  City,  mortgaged  to  a  prominent  trust  company  of 
New  York  City,  as  trustee  for  the  bondholders,  and  covering  the 
entire  assets  of  the  Company,  including  its  future  investments  in 
mortgages  and  property. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000. 

Interest  paid  semi-annually,  January  and  July.  Bond  tax 
exempt  in  New  York  State. 

Send  your  order  for  bonds  today — Interest  begins  on  date 
of  purchase. 

Write  for  Circular  44 

NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE  SECURITY  CO. 

Capital   Stock  $3,950,000  42   Broadway,   New  York  City 


Portable  Fire" 
proof  Bungalows 

Boat  Houses,  Stores,    Warehouse*,  Garages, 
etc. ,  built  at  low  T^  1  O  *. 

cost  by  the  r  ruden  oystem 

of    int^rlockinsr.    self-structuring    metal    vinits.      No 
framework  nei-ded.     No  wood.     You  and  helprr  easily 
erect  or  take  down.     Strong,  durnhle  and  handsuine 
as  masonry.      Three  years    of    dt-nii>nstrntrd  succf'ss. 
Immediate  shipments  from  stock.    Write  for  catalog. 
Tell  what  building  interested  in. 

I'ntentees  and  sole 
Maniifae- 
1 1I vers  I 


5%-  G%  - 


7% 


Your  money  will  earn  6% 
interest  per  annum  if  invest- 
ed in  the  Coupon  Bonds 
furnished  by  this  bank.  The 
bonds  are  based  on  real  estate. 

Address  Bond  Department  "B." 


^ 


m  ISLAND  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  KEY  WEST,  FLORIDA 
CAPITAL $100,000.00 


<^^=^» 


Est.  1874-Inc.  1910 

THE  WETZEL  BUILDING 

2  and  4  East   Forty-Fourth   Street 

NEW   YORK 

SPORTING  and  MUFTI  TAILORS 
BREECHES  MAKERS 


THE  present  Wetzel  standard 
of  workmansliip,  in  all 
branches  of  gentlemen's  gar- 
ments, has  been  achieved  in 
the  course  of  thirty-eight  years' 
endeavor  and  concurrence  of  an 
ever  loyal  organization,  faith- 
fully serving  a  cultured  custom. 
The  London  tendencies  in  fashion 
find  first  expression  in  America 
at  Wetzel's. 


'  *  ThroTM-on  "  onjercoats  ready  for  tonvn  or  country 
service — in  the  IVetzel  Sporting  Department. 
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firing  vessel  has  no  knowledge  of  the  course, 
speed,  and  distance  of  the  target  vessel. 
All  the  information  she  has  is  that  some- 
where on  the  horizon,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  or  more,  is  a  column  of  smoke  which 
marks  the  target  vessel  at  which  she  is  to 
shoot.  She  steams  toward  it  at  her  best 
speed  and  opens  fire  at  whatever  range 
she  chooses;  but  the  value  of  hitting  at 
long  ranges  is  vitally  imprest  on  her  by 
the  amount  that  is  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  her  score  for  the  shots  that  hit  be- 
yond 12,000  yards  or  under  that  mark. 
The  whole  tiring  is  over  in  four  minutes 
and  the  ship  has  no  other  chance  to  make 
good  if  she  fails  in  this.  No  excuses  are 
accepted  for  failure  of  guns  to  fire,  for 
break-downs  of  any  character,  or  for  any 
faults  of  personnel  or  material. 

As  evidence  of  the  value  of  competition 
in  gunnery  a  comparison  is  made  with  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  the  vessels  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  at  the 
present  writing.  The  percentage  of  hits 
in  1898  was  3H  with  the  large  guns  firing 
about  once  in  five  minutes  at  short  range. 
The  percentage  of  hits  in  the  recent  firing 
at  the  San  Marcos  was  33;^^,  the  range 
being  10,000  yards  and  the  present  rate  of 
firing  a  single  twelve-inch  gun  being  about 
ten  shots  in  five  minutes.  This  rather 
overestimates  the  work  at  Santiago  and 
underestimates  the  work  to-day.  A  rough- 
ly drawn  comparison  shows  that  we  are 
about  1,200  times  better  in  gunnery  effi- 
ciency than  we  were  at  Santiago. 

The  policy  now  for  the  competitive 
training  for  battle  is  that  it  shall  begin  on 
the  date  of  commission,  and  no  excuses 
are  accepted  for  being  unprepared  should 
the  Department  at  any  time  require  the 
ships  to  fire  at  a  day's  notice. 

But  Secretary  Meyer  does  not  think  the 
navy-yard  system  is  as  good  as  it  ought 
to  be.  He  would  change  some  of  the  rules 
governing  the  use  of  money  appropriated 
for  the  building  and  repairing  of  ships, 
and  would  get  rid  of  some  of  the  navy- 
yards  scattered  along  the  coast  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana.    Of  this  he  said: 

The  navy-yard  is  a  military  establish- 
ment existing  solely  for  military  purposes. 
A  part  of  the  work — the  largest  part,  if 
magnitude  be  gaged  by  the  amount  of 
money  expended — is  industrial  in  its  char- 
acter, but  not  in  its  object.  But  yards 
can  not  be  scientifically  managed  to  the 
greatest  advantage  so  long  as  the  Secre- 
tary is  hampered  by  lack  of  power  to  use 
the  moneys  appropriated  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  yards  must  be  organized 
and  managed  so  as  to  promote  military 
efficiency,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
yards  produce  results  which  will  increase 
the  military  value  of  the  fleet — for  the 
fleet  is  the  Navy. 

The  problem  which  will  have  to  be  met 
when  the  Canal  is  completed  and  the  fleet 
is  spending  six  months  of  the  year  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  question  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  navy-yards.  We  are  at 
present  embarrassed  by  a  superfluous 
number  of  navy-yards,  distributed  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Loui- 
siana. This  calls  for  a  vast  amount  of 
(Continued  on  page  846) 
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In  the  days  of  sweeping 
and  dusting,  the  only  really 
clean  house  was  a  new  house. 


numn 


THE  United  States  Radiator  Cor- 
poration are  manufacturers  of 
The  Complete  Line  of  Boilers,  Radia- 
tors and  Heating  Specialties — designed 
and  built  by  experts  for  efficient  and 
economic  heating  of  any  building  from 
cottage  to  skyscraper. 


THE  beautiful  book,  "A  Mod- 
ern House-Warming,"  which 
will  enable  you  to  decide  the  system 
best  adapted  to  your  own  home  or 
property,  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


Where  the  situation  demands  a  sta- 
tionary installation,  the  CAPITOL- 
IN VINCIBLE  turbine  and  the 
CAPITOL-  CONNERSVILLE  — 
positive  rotary  types — The  Complete 
Line  as  manufactured  by  us  vyill  meet 
every  demand.  ' 


ELECTRIC   RENOVATOR 

not  only  banishes  dirt  from  your  home  but  it  saves  you. 
Germ  laden  dust  stirred  up  by  sweeping  is  dangerous  to  health. 
You,  your  maids  or  your  children  can  keep  your  home  and 
everything  in  it  free  from  dust  wjth  little  effort. 

Your  Babies  can  play  upon  the  floor  and  breathe  air  as  clean  and 
wholesome  as  that  of  the  healthy  country. 

The  Capitol-Invincible  Electric  Renovator  has  a  steady,  continuous  suction  which 
gathers  up  every  particle  of  dust  from  your  floor,  rugs  and  furniture. 

The  Capitol-Invincible  obtains  its  wonderful  non-fluctuating  suction  from  noise- 
less centrifugal  fans  which  run  evenly  and  smoothly.  It  has  no  valves,  bellows 
or  gears  to  vibrate  or  wear  out.  It  has  only  two  bearings  and  these  run  without 
wear  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Its  suction  is  adapted  automatically  to  the  heaviest  rugs  or 
the  daintiest  draperies.      It  will  give  perfect  service  for  a  lifetime. 

Every  machine  made  is  in  successful  continuous  use. 

Use  your  own  judgment  in  buying  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Our  booklet,  which  we 
will  send  you  free,  entitled  How  to  Buy  a  Vacuum  Cleaner,"  is  written  by  an 
eminent  electrical  and  mechanical  engineer  and  will  advise  you  of  the  merits  of 
all  the  principles  used  in  vacuum  cleaners.  If  you  would  have  a  clean  and  sani- 
tary home,  you  need  this  book. 


MtedjStates  Radiator  (orporation 


49  East  Grand  River  Avenue 


Detroit,  Mich. 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 


3-5-7  West  agth  Street 

I  m  North  13th  Street 

3d  Ave.  and  Wood  Street 

139  Jefferson  Avenue 


BRANCHES 
ST.  LOUIS 
BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO 


AND    SHOW   ROOMS 

14th  and  Pine  Streets 

236  Congress  Street 

709  North  Howard  Street 

184  North  Dearborn  Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 
OMAHA 
KANSAS  CITY 


901  Washington  Ave.,  South 

916  Farnam  Street 

330  East  loth  Street 
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In 
the 
Jinriksha 

On  board  an  ocean  liner,  in 
a  summer  hotel,  by  land  or 
sea,  your  luggage  is  protected 
against  loss  or  damage  by  one 
of  our  Tourist  Policies. 

"  It  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day  and 
may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars." 

If  you  will  advise  us  in  advance  of 
the  date  of  your  departure  upon  any 
trip,  we  will  send  you  gratis  our  attractive 
and  useful  bon  voyage  book  entitled 
"  Things  to  Remember  While  Traveling." 

Insarance    Company  of    North    America 
Dock  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
WHEN  TRAVELING  Founded   I  792 

i"SUtiY0URJA66A6E 

Capital  $4,000,000 


Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  over 

$8,000,000 


CAPITAL  S4.000.000 


FOR    AUTOMOBILES 


Economizing  fifteen 
cents  a  gallon  on  oil 
saves  you  not  over  five 
dollars  a  year.  Is  it 
worth  the  risk? 


is  the  highest  quality  that  can  be  produced.  In- 
sist on  getting  it.  Look  for  the  checkerboard 
mark  both  on  cant  and  beirrelt.  Sold  by  dealers 
ivcrywhere. 

Our  booklet,  "  Motor  Lubrication,"  sent  free 
ID  return  for  your  dealer's  name.  It  contains  valu- 
able lubricating  information. 

GEORGE  A.  HAWS,  68  Pine  St.,  New  York  City 

hriilT'i     Axk  f'lr  ',ur    " ll'-lp  Sell"  itUni 


-ffTFOR    nOTOR   BOATS   [\f 
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money  to  be  expended  for  maintenance, 
absolutely  unneees.sarj'  to  meet  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  fleet.  But  nothing 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  abolition  of 
needless  navy-yards  until  public  senti- 
ment is  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  it  and 
until  it  becomes  so  evident  that  local  in- 
terests wdll  be  overcome  by  public  interest 
in  meeting  this  question  on  broad,  patri- 
otic, business  principles. 

Business  principles  have  been  applied 
to  the  Navy,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  in  so 
far  as  possible.  Radical  changes  have  been 
made  where  the  efficiency  of  the  yards  and 
ships  would  allow,  and  a  progressive  policy 
of  improvement  has  been  consistently  fol- 
lowed throughout  this  Administration. 


VALUE     OF    THE    "  SPITBALL  " 

IT  must  be  confest  that  the  "  spitball  " 
has  a  name  that  is  not  attractive  to  the 
esthetic,  but  it  has  nevertheless  been  of 
wonderful  value  to  a  few  of  the  best 
pitchers,  and  especially  to  Eddie  Walsh, 
of  the  Chicago  White  Sox.  So  says  Cy 
Young,  the  veteran  twirler  of  the  Boston 
Americans,  in  an  interview  with  Bozeman 
Bulger,  of  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
But  while  Walsh  made  himself  famous  on 
the  baseball  diamond  with  his  freak  curve, 
many  great  pitchers,  such  as  Mathewson, 
Bender,  Rucker,  and  Mordecai  Brown, 
never  use  it,  principally  for  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  deem  it  necessary  for  the  best 
effects.  The  "  spitball  "  is  feared  by  many 
players  because  of  its  sharp,  sudden  break. 
Saj's  Young: 

"  The  spitball  is  a  great  strain  on  the 
l)itching  arm,  and  I  believe  it  has  put 
many  a  promising  man  out  of  business. 
They  say  that  it  was  the  cause  of  Jack 
Clu'sbro  going  back,  but  I  couldn't  say  as 
to  that.  You  know  he  had  been  pitching 
a  long  time  before  he  developed  the  spitter, 
and  it  may  have  been  that  his  arm  just 
naturally  gave  out.  At  that  I  see  that  he 
is  trying  to  come  back,  and  as  he  is  a  big 
strong  fellow  he  may  succeed. 

"  You  know,"  he  explained,  "  Chesbro 
is  the  man  who  really  developed  the  spit- 
ball and  many  think  that  h(;  discovered  it. 
From  all  the  information  that  we  can  get 
the  man  who  really  discovered  the  pecul- 
iar curve  that  we  know  as  the  '  spitball ' 
is  Klmer  Stricklett.  Jack  Chesbro  saw 
him  pitching  it,  and,  seeing  the  pos.sibil- 
ilics  in  the  freak  curve,  he  b(;gan  to  de- 
velop it  and  i)erfected  it  with  such  success 
that  other  pitchers  began  to  pick  it  up  as  a 
life-saver." 

"  What  about  Ed.  Walsh?  "  I  asked. 
"  Do  vou  think  the  spitter  has  hurt  his 
arm?  " 

The  old  pitcher  smiled  in  a  funny  way 
and  remarked  rather  naively:  "  Well,  did 
Walsh  have  anything  to  hurt  before  he; 
got  the  spitter? 

"  You  see,"  he  went  on,  "  Walsh  never 
had  a  great  curve  and  was  not  regarded 
as  a  phenomenal  pitcher  until  he  developed 
:he  spitball.  To  him  it  has  been  a  great 
benefit.  It  has  made  him  one  of  tlie  great- 
est pitchers  in  the  world.  In  his  case  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  spitter  hurt  his 


arm,  because  he  had  little  to  lose  and  all 
to  gain  by  adopting  it." 

"  Have  you  ever  used  it?  "    I  asked. 

"  Very  seldom,"  was  the  reply.  "  Oc- 
casionally I  use  it  as  a  bluff  and  one  time 
I  had  Lajoie  on  the  run  hy  continually  ma- 
king a  bluff  as  if  I  was  going  to  pitch  the 
peculiar  curve.  I  got  him  guessing  at 
what  I  was  going  to  do  and  I  really  fooled 
him  with  the  same  stuff  I  had  been  hand- 
ing him  for  years.  I  can  pitch  the  spitter 
all  right,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
my  arm  any  good  and  for  that  reason  I 
laid  it  off. 

"  The  one  time  that  I  did  use  it  in  a 
game,"  said  Cy,  "  was  in  an  exhibition 
game  between  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and 
the  Boston  Nationals.  At  that  time,  if 
you  will  remember,  the  Boston  Nationals 
had  a  left-hander  called  '  Young  Cy 
Young.'  He  had  great  success  during 
the  summer  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
marvel  largely  through  the  fact  that  he 
had  given  the  New  York  Giants  all  kinds 
of  trouble.  Naturally  there  is  a  lot  of 
rivalry  between  the  two  clubs  in  Boston, 
and  the  rooters  for  the  Nationals  thought 
they  had  a  man  who  could  beat  me  in 
Young  Cy  Young. 

"  When  I  got  to  Boston  all  of  my  friends 
were  warning  me  to  watch  out  for  this 
Young  Cy  Young.  They  said  he  was 
likely  to  beat  me,  and  that  I  would  have 
to  pitch  my  head  off  to  win.  I  still  have 
that  old  love  for  a  hard  fight,  and  as  my 
pride  was  somewhat  aroused  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  win  this  game.  My  arm  was 
not  exactly  in  shape  for  great  speed,  so  I 
decided  to  fool  them  aU  by  using  the 
spitter. 

"  Very  few  of  the  players  on  the  other 
team  knew  that  I  could  pitch  the  spitter, 
and  when  I  started  in  with  it  they  couldn't 
hit  at  all. 

"  Well,  I  won't  go  into  details  about 
the  game,  but  I  won  easily.  That  didn't 
change  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  spitter, 
however,  for  I  knew  it  would  be  a  bad  thing 
for  my  arm,  and  I  never  used  it  except 
for  a  bluff  or  an  occasional  fooler  after 
that." 

"  Would  you  advise  a  pitcher  just 
breaking  in  to  develop  the  spitball?  "  I 
asked,  as  he  hesitated  for  a  minute. 

"  If  he  had  a  bad  arm  and  if  he  didn't 
have  much  of  a  curve,  I  certainly  would. 
It  would  be  a  salvation  for  him,  But  if  a 
young  pitcher  has  a  good,  free,  easy  move- 
ment, plenty  of  speed,  and  a  good  curve, 
I  think  it  would  be  poor  judgment  for  him 
to  take  a  chance  with  the  spitter.  You 
see,  pitchers  like  Mathewson,  Alexander, 
Brown,  and  those  fellows  never  use  it.  1 
have  heard  that  Mathewson  occasionally 
tried  a  spitter  against  Hans  Wagner,  but 
as  a  regular  thing  he  never  tries  it." 

"  Just  what  makes  the  spitball  hard  on 
the  arm?  "    1  asked  him. 

"  It  hurts  a  pitcher  in  the  forearm.  On 
account  of  the  ball  slipping  from  the 
moistened  fingers  with  no  spinning  mo- 
tion it  has  to  be  thrown  with  a  hard  snap 
of  the  forearm.  That  is  a  continuous  strain 
on  the  muscles  just  below  the  bend  in  the 
elbow  on  the  inside  of  the  arm.  Once 
those  muscles  get  out  of  shape,  a  pitcher 
is  practically  gone,  so  far  as  a  good  curve 
ball  is  concerned. 

"  Another  evidence  that  the  spitter  is 
not  needed  by  a  good  fast-ball  and  curve- 
ball  pitcher  is  that  none  of  the  old-time 
(Continued  on  page  848) 
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Why  we  call  our  Shaft  Drive  the  "Chainless"  Shaft  Drive 


THE    -word    ^  Cnainless     is   used    to  dis- 
tinguisn   our  true    Direct  Snart  Drive 
from    so-called    "Snaxt    Drives      in 
appearance  only,  out  Avitn  COflCCdLcd  cna.in  or 
^ear    reductions    noused    bet^veen    tne   motor 

and  sKaft,  undemedth  tKe  car. 

Cnains  loosen,  rattle,  wear  out  and  -waste  power. 
There  are  no  chains  anywhere  on  the  Detroit  Electric.  The 
'■  Chainless  "  Shaft  Drive  is  noiseless,  smooth  running,  eco- 
nomical of  poNver.  No  jerking,  no  constant  adjusting  of  chains. 
Our  "Chainless     Shaft  Drive  is  in  its  third  successful  season. 


OtLer  note^vortky  features  offered  in  tKe 
Detroit  Electric,  so  superior  that  the  choice  of  an  electric 
resolves  itself  into  the  mere  selection  of  one  of  our  nine 
beautiful   designs,  are  : — 

Horizontal  controller  lever,  allow^ing  full  seat 
room;  Four  extra  powerful  brakes  (2  sets)  acting  on  rear  wheels; 
Aluminum  Fenders  "Closed-in  ;  Aluminum  Body  Panels 
■which  add  to  life  of  car  and  beauty  of  finish  as  they  do  not 
check  or  warp;  divided  front  -windo^w,  adjustable  from  one  inch 
to  full  depth  without  disturbing  occupants ;  exclusive  rights  to 
use  Edison  nickel  and  steel  battery  in  electric  pleasure   cars. 

Illustrated   catalog  sent  upon  request. 


Anderson    Electric  Car  Co.,   408    Clay  Avenue,  Detroit,  U.   S.  A. 

Branches: 

Buffalo                          New  York,  Broadway  at  80th  Street                      Chicago,  2416  Michigan  Avenue  Kansas  City 

Brooklyn                                                                      (Also  Branch  at  Evanston,  111.)  Minneapolis 

Cl^:yeland                                                    Selling  representati'ves  in  all  leading  Cities  St.  Louis 
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Foster  "  IDEAL  "  Springs  are  Comfortable  Every 
Night  in  the  Year,  and  Every  Year  for  a  Lifetime 

They  give  satisfying  rest  to  the  tired,  because  the  body  is  gently 
supported  in  the  most  comfortable  and  healthful  position.  They  never 
sag  or  get  out  of  shape.  There  is  no  rolling  to  the  center,  even  with 
persons  of  unequal  weight.  They  are  light  and  strong,  made  of  the  best 
material,  guaranteed  for  life,  and  sold  everywhere  on  Thirty  Nights' 
Free  Trial.  Money  back  if  you  are  the  least  bit  disappointed.  Made 
plain  or  upholstered,  for  wood  or  metal  bedsteads. 

Foster  "IDEAL"  MetalBedsteadsand  Accident-Proof  Noiseless  Cribs 
also  have  features  which  will  interest  you.  See  them  at  your  dealers. 
Send  for  our  new  book,  "Wide  Awake  Facts  About  Sleep" — 
It  is  a  book  full  of  interest. 

FOSTER   BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

138  Broad  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.       18  Buchanan  and  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ideal  Bedding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont.    A~-.— -.-.--^-—  —  -. »  _  ^ja-ri 

-  t  I  nis  /»-.•..- ...^ .,..«.-...—..—.—-— ..—-■^T.-.-j 

f'     ■IDEAL"     '.\  ,    X 

[i:    '■».•,%-.■,""    is)       plate 

I   ',-  fOSTCR  BROS  NFO  CO     "-    J  .  ,  "^        . 

V  *„,.  ,i!'e?  ^_^    .-^J     the  6eni 


the^e 


I!l£  WITTEN 

AutQ^tic  Dump  Cart 

Now  used  in  every  State.    Every 

^  ^Pridi-ipU.  new;  uli  iron  mallo- 
ahle  e.xrept  Wood  box  com- 
pletely ironed.    Wlieels 
:i  ft.      2  iiirh 
rini,    M'ill  lu.t 
injure       »><!. 
Capacity      10 
ft.     or    640    Ihs. 
Dumping  entirely    auto- 
matic.    Knd  gate  always 
under  control.      No  eifurt 
required    to   push    it.        A 
l>oy  can  do    a   man's   work. 
A  necessity    and  price  reason- 
■<\ny  fi.r  illustiatf'd  catalogue. 

BAKER     MANUFACTURING    CO. 
596  Hunter  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 


m 


MtmWarofigiDi 


type   power   equirnKUt.    The 

furnish    complete,  rcndy  to  Install,  for 


This   System    Is   the 

most  Simplified  of  any 

,  type    Air   Pressure 

Water  Works  System. 

For  either  hand  or  any 
smallest    size  we  can 


$39. CO.     If  you  a 

r"X  C. 


arc  interested,  write  for 
our  circular  "X  C.  "  showing  the  different ' 
types.    Buy  from  first 
hands  —  save   middle- 
man's profit. 

Sixty  Days'  Free  Trial 

Moner  Back  if  not  Pleased 

We  take  the  risk.    SAT- 
ISFIED USERS  EVERTWHERE 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Send  Me  $1.00  for  Two 
Four -in -Hand   Ties 

with   the   distinct  understanding  th.Tt  tlie  tii 
I    furnish   will  not  show   pinholes  or  wrinldr 
like  ordinary  siik  or  satin  ties.  - 

If  they  do,  back  goes  your  inoney.  I 

I  have  been  studying  the  tie  question  for  n 
long  time  and  have  solved  the  problem. 

My  ties  are  made  of  .Silk  Poplin;  ai  e  IJ  and  2 
inches  wide  and  46  inches  long;  are  reversible 
(double  wear), and  I  guarantee  them  to  outwear 
any  of  the  high-priced  silk  or  satin  ties  niadi- 

The  following  colors  in  stock;  Black,  White, 
Green,  Brown,  Red,  Old  Rose,  Cerise,  (Iray , 
Heliotrope,  Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue,  DaiL 
Blue  and  Purple. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have  to  charge  T.ii 
to  *1.0b  for  them. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  not  only  sa\c 
money  but  the  annoyance  of  shopping,  and  ai 
the  same  time  get  a  high-grade  article. 

Mycatalog  covering  my  entire  line  of  men '^ 
furnishing  goods  will  be  sent  you  free  foi 
postal  request. 

My  business  is  done  direct  with  the  con- 
sumer. I  employ  no  salesmen  nor  agents.  1 
manufacture  myself  in  large  quantities. 

My  motto  is  high-grade  goods  at  first  cost 
prices,  and  money  back  every  time  if  cus- 
tomer is  dissatisfied. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 


289  River  Street 


Troy,  N.  Y, 


Reference  any  Bank  in  Troy. 


largest 


wcfper  Oiitt 


Spencer  Turbine  Vacuum 

/^  1  £> £|  11  Ol* G  because  of  their  proven  superiority 
*^«*       '-'  in  efficiency,   simplicity   and  dura 

bility,   are    being    installed    in    most    of    the 
buildings  now  being  erected. 

Particular    mention    is    made    of    the   WOOLWORTH 

BUILDING,  55  stories,  750  ft.  high;  and  the    BANKKRS" 

TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING,  40  stories,  540  ft.  high, 

in  New  York  City — being  the  two  tallest  buildings  under 

process  of  construction  in  the  workL 

SPENCER  TURBINE  CLEANERS,  in  the  basement 
of  each,  have  pipes  running  up    through    the   building, 
and  inlet  valves  in  each  pipe  at   each  floor,  with   hose 
attachment  for  cleaning. 

SPENCER  TURBINE  machines   are   made   in    12 

l\  sizes,    from   }4  H-    P.,    i-sweeper,    to   40-H.    I'.,    16- 

J)  sweepers  capacity.    Hundreds  are  installed  through- 

out  the  country  in  all  classes  of  buildings  from    the 

smallest   residences  to   the   tallest   skyscrapers. 

On  request  a  free  Catalogue  and  List   oj 
Users    luill    be  furnished  as  references. 

Spencer    Turbine   Cleaner   Company 

631  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

lirancn  OJJlci-s  or  .s.//ii»(/  Amnciea  in  all  i'rincipal  Cities. 
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stars  iii^ed  it,  and  were  still  wonders.  Take 
John  Clarkson,  for  instance.  Now,  there 
was  a  great  pitcher.  In  fact,  I  would  al- 
most say  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  He  had  everything  that  a  good  pitcher 
ought  to  have,  and  with  it  he  had  a  cun- 
ning brain.  He  would  continually  out- 
guess the  batter  and  mix  him  up  so  that 
hits  were  few  and  far  between.  I  often 
wondered  why  Clarkson  quit  when  he  did, 
because  I  believe  he  was  just  as  good  at 
that  time  as  he  ever  was." 


THE  HELPMEET  OF  DOCTOR  SUN 

T  N  the  minds  of  Americans  and  Euro- 
■*•  peans  Chinese  women  are  associated 
with  rigid  domestic  seclusion  and  the  eon- 
sequent  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  but  the  impression  must  undergo 
a  change  if  we  are  to  believe  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  told  us  during  the 
past  few  months.  The  women  of  the  Mon- 
gol Republic  have  not  only  secured  the 
right  of  suffrage,  but  many  of  them  have 
personally  won  fame  at  home  and  abroad. 
One  of  these  is  Mrs.  Sun  Yat-sen,  wife  of 
the  famous  revolutionist,  who  voluntarily 
yielded  the  provisional  presidency  to  Yuan 
Shih-kai.  William  Maxwell,  writing  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail  tells  of  an  inter- 
esting interview  with  her  at  Penang: 

"  Mrs.  Sun  Yat-sen,"  said  my  Chinese 
companion. 

"  But,  madam,"  I  stammered,  "  I  have 
just  been  told  that  your  daughter  is  seven- 
teen years  old  !  " 

A  pair  of  dark  eyes  twinkled  and  a  smile 
played  like  a  sunbeam  about  the  sensitive 
mouth. 

All  the  way  I  had  been  wondering  what 
sort  of  mate  this  Chinese  rebel-leader 
had  taken  to  himself.  Was  she  a  stout- 
hearted, stern-faced  Roman  matron  who 
could  say  to  her  husband  as  she  handed 
him  his  shield,  "  Come  back  with  it  or 
upon  it  !  "  Was  she  some  stolid,  unimag- 
inative housewife  who  could  never  under- 
stand and  had  ceased  to  trouble  about  the 
ambitions  of  her  adventurous  husband? 
Or  was  she  some  sensitive,  shrinking  crea- 
ture whose  face  was  haunted  with  the 
ghost  of  an  ever-impending  tragedy? 

And  here  she  was — just  a  dainty  little 
lady  with  sweet,  smiling  face  and  a  grace 
and  charm  that  make  willing  slaves.  The 
simple  robe  of  pure  white  threw  into  strong 
relief  the  clear,  olive  tone  of  the  com- 
plexion and  the  glossy  black  hair  un- 
adorned and  smoothed  back  from  the 
shapely  forehead.  Mrs.  Sun  Yat-sen 
might  be  a  beautiful  nun  if  her  face  did 
not  shine  with  the  happiness  that  is  of  this 
world  also. 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  mothers  of 
great  men  have  the  monopoly  of  stories 
that  make  either  history  or  dreams?  Sure- 
ly the  wives  have  a  right  to  share  this 
anthology.  Theirs  is  often  the  tragedy  if 
not  the  romance  of  great  lives — the  sacri- 
fice if  not  the  inspiration. 

Mrs.  Sun  Yat-sen  has  not  accompanied 
her  husband  in  his  wanderings.  She  was 
not  with  him  when  he  was  hustled  into 
the  Chinese  Legation  in  London  and  kept 
a  close  prisoner  until  a  note  hidden  in  a 
coal-scuttle  startled  the  British  people 
(Continued  on  page  850) 
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The  time  to  decide  is  now— 

Will  you  secure  inexpensive, 
pleasurable  mileage,  or — 
''just  tires''? 

"Goodrich  Service"  is  no  abstract  phrase.  It  means,  first  of  all 
GOOD  WILL  service— and  a  square  deal  to  all.  It  is  backed 
up  by  the  greatest  organization  ever  provided  to  keep  in  touch 
with  and  care  for  the  tire  user's  wants. 

"Goodrich  Service"  is  neither  new,  patentable   nor  sensational; 
it  is  as  old  as 


MADE  OF   REAL    RUBBER 


The  Original  American  Clincher 

The  integrally  molded  tire  built  as  a 
unit  and  cured  as  a  unit — combining  the 
qualities  which  only  FORTY  YEARS 
of  rubber  manu- 
facturing experi- 
ence could  produce. 

One  hundred 
branches  and  ser- 
vice stations  take 
care  of  the  tire  user 
after  sale.     A  com- 


plete •ystem  of  dis- 


There 
has  never  been  a 
season  when   the  direct 
unforced  demand  for  Good- 
rich  Tires    did    not    exceed 
by  thousands 
the    utmost   capacity  of   our    fac- 
tories.    The   issue   has    been  met 
this  year  by  a 

tremendously  increased 
capacity 

which  will  enable  us  to  care 

for  dealers  and  users  to 

the  fullest  extent 


With  the  White  Tough  Tread 

tributing  houses — supplied  with  tires  in 
all  styles,  to  fit  all  rims,  to  suit  all  pur- 
poses— where  replacements  are  always 

convenient  and  ad- 
justments always 
satisfactory  to  the 
tire  user. 

Will  you  buy  "just 
tires, "  or  partake  of 
Goodrich  Service 
—  in  both  pleasure 
and  mileage  a 
proven  quantity. 


THE 
B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO. 
AKRON,  OHIO 

Largest  in  the  world. 


TRADE.      MARH 


WHEELCHAIRS 


AWhr-<l(lwiirisoft.  II 
un    inviili(l'i)  (fri-atf»t 
c-dtnfdit.  Wi*(ifTcrt)V<r 
*lvl'-H  of  til  ■•*■■  i-div.  M«'l  f-[>r«»pr-llini;  nnd  In- 
valid's Iliilliiii:  rimirtt.    with  lfilf»l  irii|'t"V.- 
mr>nt9-     Mhlp  (Ilrfrt    from   factory  to  you. 
frptfcht  pr<>pald,  lirul  «<11  on 
TIIIIITY  UAVM'  TKIAI. 
I.iiiiTfil     DiNronnts   to    all    (K-iKlinc 
tuT  trvv  Cftlftloirin-  NOW. 

4;oni»<>.\  jnF4;.ro. 

:tHO   MndUon   Km^.  UU.l  IM>,  <>. 


GET. 


•] 


I] 


If  Your  Feet  Hurt.  [[^2"^  j 

Willi  (-..rii!..  l.iinic.iiH.  (-^ilk'UsiBiif  tl"'  f'lo. 

<Iuti.rlii.in  of  till'  f.t,  i.r  falliii  nr.-li,  rood 

F,...t  Comfort.  Iiydi^i   A  .W.rncr;  a  vnluiil.lu 

trr«ti»<>  liy  the  OrrniBii  IVdic  Surircon  rl- 

'    |il«inini:ll>clottrl«QKU»|fotii.wt<>i'n(l    ^ 

allf.ottrouhl.B,  1III-.  ntuportpaiJ.       3 


IN^- 


.  ...Iforllniiw   Thrrrillrur^ 
|Co.  Ucpt.  A,UBllalo,.>.I> 


TYPEWRITERS  IWV.i^ 


Save  $25  to  $50 


Ti  nliy  m.ik.'  of  Typ.-wril.  r.  Our 
Factory  llcbuiU"  Tyi>.  "  ritrra  ai  o 
|..rt.  .-t  in  iiunlity.  coii.lition  aiij  looks.  Diirablf  an.l  r.'lial.lo 
ill  r.-ii.slriii'tiou  aii'l  s.-rviri'alili'  in  ev.>ry  way.  Buy  from  lllc 
l.ir-,  si  fa.lory  inttic  worM  with  tiraiich  »ton-«  In  loadinjoHi 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  apainst  dofcct  in  Wi.rkmanslnp 
anil  iiiati'rial.  Wrilo  for  (■atnloiriie  aud  addrcM  of  ii.  r>r 
liraii.h  olll.c 
American  Wrltint;  Machine  Co. 
34B  Broadw.iy,  New  York 
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Look  for  name 
in  shoe 


A  Million  Men 

have  endorsed  The  Flors- 
heim  Shoe  and  are  enjoying 
its  superior  comfort  and  style 
today.  They  are  men  who 
are  particular  about  their 
shoes,  and  their  endorsement 
IS  an  assurance  of  the  satis- 
faction you  will  enjoy. 

Ask  your  shoeman  for  Florshelm 
"Natural  Shape"  shoes  and  oxfords, 
or  send  us  your  order  and  we  will 
have  it  filled  by  our    nearest    dealer. 

Price  $5.00 

"Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

Write  for  illustrated  loose  leaf  booklet  con- 
taining   25    of   the   leading   styles      it's   free. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

559   Adam»  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


AtwaLter  Kervt 
Igrvitiorv  System 

forj^our Mmmt  Motor 


EQUIP  your  car  with  the  Atwater  Kent  Sys- 
tem  and   note  the  better  behaviour  of  your 
motor — its  steady,  even  firing  regardless  of 
speed — its  increased  flexibility. 

The  Atwater  Kent  System  is  perfectly  adapted 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  self-starters  and  electric 
lighting  systems. 

Its  hot  heavy  spark  is  produced  at  just  the  right 
instant  with  unfailing  precision,  by  a  simple  mech- 
anism having  but  three  moving  pmrts  aitd  one  contact. 
All  vibrators  and  other  trouble-breeding  details  are 
eliminated. 

The  Atwilei  Kent  System  is  easily  installed  on  yout  car. 
Write,  giving  make  and  model,  and  we  will  send  descriptive 
booklet  "J"  full  of  interesting  ignition  information. 

Atwater  Kei\t  Mfg.  Works 

43  N.6th.St„PKileidelpKia,Pa. 
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into  indignation.  She  is  a  stranger  alike 
to  Europe  and  America. 

"  I  have  two  daughters  who  have  been 
my  eare,"  she  explained.  "  They  are  being 
etlueated  after  the  manner  of  English 
girls." 

But  if  Mrs  Sun  Yat-sen  has  taken  no 
active  part,  she  has  none  the  less  suffered 
in  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  Merely  to 
see  her  in  exile  is  a  corrective  to  the  ego- 
tism of  action,  and  to  talk  with  her  is  to 
feel  that  revolutions  are  not  dreams  but 
realities. 

"  For  years  the  cause  has  separated  me 
from  my  husband,  on  whose  head  there 
has  been  a  price.  My  married  life  has  been 
filled  with  vague  terrors  and  active  alarms. 
But  never  for  a  moment  ha\e  I  lost  faith 
in  the  success  of  our  sacrifice." 

This  is  the  secret  of  her  radiant  youth 
and  enthusiasm — faith  in  a  man  and  a 
cause. 

The  interview  was  occasioned  by  a  trip 
the  correspondent  made  to  Penang  to  meet 
Dr.  Sun,  who  was  soon  to  stop  there  on 
his  way  from  London  to  Nanking.  Pe- 
nang is  a  beautiful  island  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  far  out  of  the 
re\'olutionist's  way,  but  his  family  were 
there  and  he  had  not  seen  them  in  a  long 
time.     Mr.  Maxwell  goes  on  to  say: 

Mrs.  Sun  iTat-sen  and  lier  daughters 
have  been  living  under  the  British  flag  in 
Penang  for  more  than  a  year.  Their  pres- 
ence was  unknown  except  to  a  few  Chinese 
agents  of  the  revolution.  Chinese  swarm 
e\-erywliere  in  the  peninsula.  They  seem 
more  numerous  than  the  natives,  and  in 
Penang  the^'  have  given  proof  of  anti- 
Manchu  sympathies  by  cutting  off  their 
pigtails.  A  revolutionary  club  has  been 
started,  and  a  daily  newspajx'r  advocates 
the  i)rinciples  and  records  the  progress  of 
the  Republic."  To  this  club  I  went  in 
search  of  some  one  who  might  introduce 
me  to  Mrs.  Sun  Yat-sen.  A  half-naked 
and  sweating  Chinese  coolie  drew  me  in  a 
rickshaw  through  streets  palpitating  with 
the  life  that  makes  the  Chinaman  a  rival 
to  be  feared,  and  deposited  me  at  the  door 
of  a  printer's  sliop.  A  hand-press  was 
throwing  off  copies  of  the  newspaper,  and 
several  young  members  of  the  club  received 
me  like  polite  inquisitors. 

Did  any  of  them  know  Mrs.  Sun  Yat- 
.sen?  If  you  have  ever  tried  to  read  a 
C^hinaman's  face  you  will  know  the  an- 
swer I  got.  A  blank  stare.  The  name  of 
Sun  Yat-sen  was  evidently  unknown  to  the 
members  of  the  Chinese  club.  But  this 
strange  oblivion  was  dispelled  after  a  few 
words  with  the  Chinese  editor,  and  I  found 
myself  again  spinning  along  in  a  rickshaw 
with  a  young  and  eager  revolutionist  ))y 
mj'  side.  We  stopt  before  a  house  with  a 
swing-door  of  carved  teak  and  entered  a 
large  room  with  bare  white  walls.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  a  little  table  and 
four  ugly  European  chairs  that  looked 
mean  and  ashamed  in  the  presence  of  rows 
of  the  dark  carved  chairs  of  the  Cliiiiese. 
A  neat  little  maid  set  cups  of  tea  before 
us,  and  out  of  the  shadowy  room  })eyond 
floated  a  white-robed,  smiling  little  lady 
— Mrs.  Sun  Yat-sen. 


We  drank  tea  and  talked  of  the  new 
force  that  is  moving  through  the  Eastern 
world  and  quickening  the  brooding  soul  of 
China  into  feverish  activity. 

"  Your  philosophers  pretend  that  con- 
stitutions must  grow  by  slow  degrees," 
observed  my  young  Chinese  companion. 
"  We  are  going  to  show  you  that  they  can 
grow  in  a  night,  and  that  the  Chinese  are 
not  the  amorphous  mass  of  inertia  that 
some  of  you  imagine." 

"  Yet  it  is  strange  with  how  mueli  ve- 
hemence men  oppose  their  own  happiness," 
was  our  hostess's  comment,  and  she  spoke 
the  words  of  a  life's  experience. 

One  request  Mrs.  Sun  Yat-sen  made. 
It  was  that  I  should  deny  the  report  that 
she  is  in  Penang  to  collect  funds  for  the 
revolution.  I  understood  the  significance 
of  this  later  when  I  came  to  Malacca  and 
visited  the  prison.  In  one  of  the  cells  were 
three  Chinese  charged  with  the  murder 
of  a  Chinese  detective,  and  in  another  cell 
were  several  well-to-do  Chinese  merchants 
awaiting  trial  for  conspiracy  to  extort 
money  from  their  countrymen  to  aid  the 
revolution. 

Secret  societies  are  a  habit  with  the 
Chinese.  They  abound  in  Singapore  and 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  where  the 
contrast  between  the  conditions  of  life  and 
those  in  China  makes  a  rebel  of  every 
coolie  and  of  every  merchant  an  enemy  of 
the  Manchu  Government.  Those  who 
from  conscience  or  economy  refuse  to  help 
the  revolution  yield  in  the  end  to  the  pres- 
sure of  some  secret  society. 

In  Malacca  Jail  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Mrs.  Sun  Yat-sen  wishes  to 
have  no  part  in  raising  funds  for  the  revo- 
lution. She  is  content  with  setting  an 
example  of  self-sacrifice  for  a  cause  in  which 
she  has  faith. 


A    CINCINNATUS    OF    COM- 
MUNICATION 

T  N  these  times  of  demand  for  young  men 
-•-  in  business,  when  even  middle-aged 
men  sometimes  try  in  vain  to  "  come 
back,"  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  farmer  of 
more  than  threescore  years  called  from 
his  plow  to  assume  control  of  one  of  the 
largest  public-service  corporations  in  the 
country.  It  was  not  a  case  of  the  Call  of 
the  People — in  fact,  it  happened  to  be  the 
call  of  just  one  person,  altho  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  th(*  public,  as  well  as  the  private 
interests  concerned,  have  profited  con- 
sidera])ly  as  a  result  of  the  return  of  the 
elderly  man  to  the  field  of  business  activ- 
ity. His  name  is  Theodore  N.  Vail,  and 
Rufus  Hamilton  Gilmore  tells  in  Pear- 
son's how  it  all  hai)pened.  It  appears  that 
the  affairs  of  tlu^  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  were  in  a  bad  way 
four  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  having  spent 
huge  sums  in  trying  to  crush  out  com- 
panies that  were  competing  with  the  Bell 
interests  in  many  States.  The  president 
of  •  the  company  resigned  because  he 
thought  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  directors 
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following  the  resignation  it  was  suggested 
gloomily  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  sell  out  to  the  Government.  Senator 
Murray  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  board,  had  an  idea 
that  was  quite  different.  He  said  he  knew 
of  the  man  for  the  position;  and  in  the 
next  few  days  he  journeyed  to  a  farm  at 
Lyndonville,  Vt.,  and  called  on  Mr.  Vail. 
The  farmer  did  not  like  the  proposition, 
saying  that  he  did  not  care  to  come  out 
of  retirement  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and 
that  perhaps  a  capable  young  man  could 
be  found.  But  Senator  Crane  insisted — 
and  Mr.  Vail  consented.  Continuing,  Mr. 
Gilmore  says: 

President  Vail  went  at  that  company 
like  a  young  man  with  a  new  broom.  He 
brought  the  expensive  warfare  against  the 
independent  telephone  companies  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  He  permitted  the  sale  to  these 
rivals  of  Bell  instruments.  Far-sighted 
move  !  Few  saw  Vail's  distance  until  later. 
When  he  began  once  again  to  gather  in 
these  rivals,  there  they  were,  already 
equipped  with  his  own  instruments.  But 
Vail's  sweeping  change  of  policy  did  not 
end  here.  He  had  an  appraisal  made  of 
the  entire  property  of  his  own  company; 
figures  at  hand,  he  opened  wide  the  door 
of  publicity,  and  stockholders  and  report- 
ers gained  free  access  to  information  for- 
merly withheld.  Vail  recognized  the  vast 
advantage  of  securing  the  good-will  of  the 
public.  He  went  straight  after  it.  He 
went  after  it  also  by  making  his  men  real- 
ize that  the  public  paid  them  their  salaries, 
that  the  Bell  company  was  merely  pay- 
master, and  that  it  was  time  they  began 
better  to  serve  their  real  bosses.  At  one 
stroke.  Vail  freed  his  force  from  the  idea 
that  they  worked  for  a  high-handed,  list- 
less monopoly.     With  what  result? 

Vail  had  been  president  but  a  few 
months  when  along  came  the  gusty  panic 
of  1907.  Yet  so  quick  and  sure  had  been 
his  work  that  his  company  weathered  the 
storm  without  opening  a  single  seam.  But 
he  accomplished  much  more  than  this.  In 
that  most  hopeless  period  which  follow^s 
panic,  when  money  vanishes  and  capital  is 
to  be  had  only  at  the  rates  of  usury,  he 
astonished  his  stockholders  with  the  in- 
formation, "  Net  earnings  for  past  ten 
niontlis,  $1:^715,000,  against  $1 1,-579,000 
for  same  period  of  1900.  Your  company 
has  $1S,0()(),()()0  in  bank,  and  won't  need  to 
borrow  any  money  for  two  years."  Stock- 
holders and  public  were  equally  astoimded 
at  this  statem(>nt.  At  the  age  when  most 
men  are  beginning  to  die  at  the  top,  here 
Avas  one  who  had  come  back  and  accom- 
[)lished  a  miracle.  Tliey  were  so  surprized 
at  this  remarkable  showing  that  they  quite 
overlooked  other  news,  quite  as  startling, 
in  that  same  annual  rci)ort.  President 
Vail  came  out  frankly  for  (Jovernment 
regulation. 

Mr.  Vail  had  been  twenty  years  out  of 
active  business,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  was  not  well  trained  for  the  emer- 
gency. He  had  been  chiif  of  th('  railway- 
mail  service  and  later  ()n(>  of  the  most 
active  workers  in  upbuilding  the  Bell  tele- 
phone system.     In  1.S7H,  when  the  Bell  in- 
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denied  by  men  and  discloses  a  trait  in  man-nature  that  will 
surprise  many  a  wife  and  woman.  Thousands  of  women 
will  ask,  "Is  it  true?"  while  men,  the  author  says,  will 
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Smoke  Five 
With  Me 


Here  is  the  sweet- 
est smoke  that  1  ever 
knew,    and    1  ve    smoked 

for  40  years. 

It  was  handed  me  once  by 
a  connoisseur,  who  told  me 
where  to  get  it.  Later  I  had 
it  made  specially  for  nic  — 
made  as  a  small  Panatella,  the 
size  of  this  picture,  for  a  short, 
sweet  smoke. 

It  is  made  solely  from  Ha- 
vana leaf.  So  are  many  others. 
But  I  call  this  the  finest-fla- 
vored leaf  that  ever  came  from 
Cuba. 

All  my  friends  think,  like- 
wise. Now  I  order  these 
cigars  in  5(),00U  lots  to  keep 
my  friends  supplied. 

It  occurs  to  me  now  that 
countless  men  would  be  glad 
to  share  this  discovery.  I  am 
going  to  let  some  of  them  do 
it.  Not  for  profit  so  much  as 
a  hobby. 

I  will  supply  a  few  men, 
who  love  good  cigars,  at  $4 
per  hundred,  mail  or  express 
lirepaid.  That's  not  far  from 
my  cost. 

If  you  must  have' big,  heavy 
cigars,  these  won't  please  you. 
These  are  for  men  who  like 
mild  and  exquisite  smokes.  I 
have  never  tasted  anything 
like  them. 

Five  Cigars  Free 

I  will  send  to  ;oo  men  live  cigars 
free.  Just  send  me  lo  cents  to 
cover  postage,  packing  and  revenue  stamp.  I 
will  supply  the  cigars.  I  only  ask  this  lo  cents 
to  pick  out  the  right  sort  of  people. 

If  you  like  them,  order  as  wanted  —  loo  or  ;oo 
at  a  time.  I  will  send  them  prepaid  at  S4  per 
hundred  and  if  you  prefer  will  open  a  charge 
account  with  you.    Write  now  for  the  five  cigar*. 

J.  Rogers  Warner 

509  Marine  Bank  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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terests  were  in  a  seemingly  hopeless  tangle. 
Vail  became  general  manager  of  the  prop- 
erties. At  that  time  the  service  did  not 
reach  beyond  a  few  localities,  but  the  tele- 
phone was  destined  to  be  a  great  means  of 
communication,  and  the  new  general  man- 
ager found  tremendous  possibilities  be- 
fore him.  With  the  counsel  and  financial 
aid  of  other  far-seeing  men,  and  with  newly 
invented  mechanical  appliances  which  he 
purchased  from  time  to  time,  he  gradually 
built  up  the  service  until  not  only  towns 
and  cities  were  equipped  with  local  and 
long-distance  telephones,  but  many  of  the 
farming  districts  East,  West,  North,  and 
South  were  helloing  to  each  other.  It 
had  been  a  wonderful  undertaking,  and 
his  acquaintances  marveled  at  what  he  ac- 
complished, but  they  were  no  more  doubt- 
ful of  his  success  when  he  started  out  as  a 
practical  telephone  man  than  when,  twen- 
ty years  ago,  he  tackled  a  Vermont  farm, 
for  the  percentage  of  failures  in  that  line 
of  work,  too,  was  running  high.  But  he 
made  it  pay.  And  when  he  rettirned  to 
business  life: 

Vail  came  back  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  after  twenty  years  of  absence, 
l)ut  with  the  vigor  of  a  man  of  forty.  And 
soon  he  began  to  show  that  he  had  sur- 
prizes left  in  him.  One  morning,  people 
dropt  their  newspapers  and  spoke  to 
wives,  friends,  strangers,  any  one  who 
happened  to  be  near.  The  Bell  company 
had  qinetly  bought  the  Gould  holdings, 
was  in  control  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company.  Few  caught  the  irony 
of  the  surprizing  news,  few  realized  that 
the  telephone  company  had  just  gobbled 
up  a  corporation  which  thirty  years  before 
had  refused  to  gobble  it.  Fewer  still  fore- 
saw the  good  which  this  portended. 

"  Another  monopoly  !  Now  they'll  both 
cut  down  expenses  and  both  give  us  rot- 
tener  service."  That  was  what  was  said. 
We  all  of  us  have  a  bias  for  drawing  one 
misfortune  from  another.  But  one  man 
the  public  then  failed  to  reckon  on.  What 
Th(>odore  Vail  did  to  the  telegraph  com- 
|)any  came  as  a  rude  shock  to  those  who 
put  no  trust  in  trusts,  who  see  no  hope  in 
"  the  survival  of  the  fattest." 

For  years  previous,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  had  scorned  to  do 
anything  except  to  send  ten  words  to  any 
part  of  this  country  at  a  price.  Some- 
times the  price  changed — usually  upward, 
"^riiat  was  all.  Pucker  your  brows,  recall, 
if  you  can,  when  this  monopoly  ever  so 
forgot  as  to  do  aught  for  tlu^  public  but  to 
send  their  ten  words  at  a  price;.  Then 
President  Vail  of  the  telephone  company 
became  also  President  Vail  of  the  telegraj)!! 
company — with  results.  Telegrams  began 
to  run  people  down  by  telei)lione.  The 
"  Night  Letter  "  lowered  the  price.  Soon, 
one  could  send  a  telegram  by  telephone 
without  leaving  one's  office.  And  now,  as 
I  write,  comes  the  announcement  of  the 
"  Day  Letter."  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  surprizing  changes  effected  by  this  new 
executive,  but  they  show  the  attitude  of 
the  man.  Theodore  N.  Vail  really  believes 
that  a  public-service  corporation  should 
try  to  serve  the  public.     Lonesome  man  ! 

"  What  Vail's  done  for  the  telegraph  is 
only  a  pinhead  compared  with  what  he's 
done   for   the   telephone,"    exclaimed   one 
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100  other  styles.    Many  cheaper  than  wood — all  better.     For  Lawns, 
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DIXON'S 

MOTOR  GRAPHITE 

(Pulverized  Flake) 

Work  in  belween  the  spring  leaves  and  on  the 
bolts  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite  mixed  with  oil. 
Stops  the  noise  for  good  —  prevents  rusting. 

Dixon's  Motor  Graphite  is  an  ideal  lubricant, 
for  it  produces  on  bearing  surfaces  a  tough, 
veneer-like  coating  of  marvelous  smoothness 
which  prevents  metallic  contact  — reduces 
friction  —  and  does  away  with  hot  bearings. 

You  will  get  more  power  from  your  engine, 
your  car  will  run  quietly,  your  lubricant  and 
repair  bills  will  be  less,  if  you  use  Dixon's 
Motor  Graphite  in  every  part  of  your  car. 

Mix  it  with  your  own  choice  of  lubricants  or  we 
will  do  it  for  you,  as  we  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
grea^ies  containing  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Dixon's  Graphite  Lubricant 
No.  677— a  highest  quality  mineral  grease  scientif- 
ically combined  with  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite. 
Fine  for  differentials  and  transmissions.  More 
economical  than  plain  oil  or  grease. 

Send  name  and   model   of    car   for 
free  l>ook,  **Lubricatiai;  the  Motor." 
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CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 
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man  in  a  position  to  know.  I  knew  this, 
but  I  wanted  to  hear  him  say  it.  And 
some  one  of  even  greater  importance  paid 
Vail  a  tribute  which  belongs  here.  It  was 
Thomas  A.  Edison  who  said  this: 

"  Mr.  Vail  is  a  big  man.  Until  his  day 
the  telephone  was  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
little  business  capacity.  Vail  will  encour- 
age inventors — he's  invented  things  him- 
self.    But,  beyond  all  that,  he's  square." 

Edison  ought  to  know.  Edison  was  on 
the  Western  Union  salary  list  when  that 
company  attempted  to  drive  the  Bell  in- 
terests from  the  telephone  field;  in  fact, 
Edison  invented  that  early  transmitter 
which  nearly  put  Vail  and  his  associates 
out  of  business. 

"  He's  square  !  "  What  Edison  said 
about  him,  so  also  say  the  men  who  work 
with  and  under  Vail.  One  incident  aptly 
gives  the  reason.  Senator  Crane  is  re- 
ported to  have  gone  to  President  Vail  once 
for  the  head  of  a  Bell  employee  who  was 
opposing  him  too  openly  in  politics.  Sena- 
tor Crane  was  the  largest  individual  stock- 
holder in  the  Bell  Company.  Did  this 
count  for  as  much  as  it  usually  does?  No; 
President  Vail's  reply  and  attitude  were 
characteristic. 

"  Murray,"  he  said,  calmly,  "  you  can't 
get  his  head  without  taking  mine  first." 

Not  always  are  two  heads  better  than 
one.  Senator  Crane  withdrew  in  good 
time,   and  in  good  order. 

Finally,  we  have  this  more  intimate  view 
of  the  man  himself: 

He  is  a  big,  heavily  made  man,  is  Vail, 
with  snow-white  mustache,  eyelashes,  and 
hair.  His  face  wears  the  serious,  forbid- 
ding look  which  is  the  mask  of  the  busy 
man,  a  frown  which  threatens — but  threat- 
ens merely  to  save  more  time  for  his  real 
work.  He  is  eager  to  complete  his  task  and 
get  back  to  that  Vermont  farm  to  which  he 
has  the  habit  of  disappearing.  To  an  inter- 
viewer, he  is  a  disappointment.  He  is  a 
man  of  curious  reticences  and  of  lony 
silences,  a  little  ponderous,  talking  unwill- 
ingly and  poorly  about  himself.  "  He  is 
so  quiet  that  few  realize  his  breadth,"  one- 
intimate  friend  of  his  warned  me.  But  all 
this  is  because  he  is  a  man  who  acts,  who 
gets  things  done,  not  one  whose  mind 
shuttles  on  a  loose  fabric  of  picturesque 
talk.  He  is  absorbed;  he  is  brooding  over 
how  telephone  and  telegraph  can  be  made 
to  serve  a  still  larger  usefulness.  But  of  one 
thing  be  assured,  his  absorption  proclaims 
no  selfish  conspiracy  of  thought  in  the  in- 
terest merely  of  himself  or  of  his  company. 

Years  ago,  bound  for  Europe  with  his 
son,  who  had  just  been  graduated  from  col- 
lege. Vail  observed  that  he  himself  seemed 
to  be  attracting  an  unusual  amount  of  at- 
tention. Fellow  passengers,  of  both  sexes, 
were  continually  pointing  him  out  to  one 
another.  At  first,  he  was  annoyed;  then, 
he  gr(;w  curious  as  to  what  he  had  lat(>ly 
done  to  bring  this  sudden  access  of  fame 
upon  him.  He  listened  that  h(>  might  h'arn. 
()n(!  day,  wliih"  lying  in  his  deck-chair,  two 
young  girls  strolled  past,  and  this  was  what 
Vail  overheard : 

"  Who  did  you  say  h(^  was?  "  asked  one 
girl  of  the  other. 

"  Young  Vail's  falhcT — Vail,  captain  of 
the  Harvard  cn'w,"  answered  the  other. 

And  for  years,  Th(>odore  Vail  told  this 
story  on  himself  with  a  keen  relish  for  the 
full  humor  of  tin;  situation. 
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TT  is  Quality  in  the 
A  tire^ — not  type  or 
style — that  deter- 
mines the  Mileage 
and  T^ear  you  will 
get  out  of  it. 

Diamond  Tires  are  made  in 
all  types  (the  Straight  Side 
type  included),  in  all  sizes ^  to 
fit  every  style  of  rim,  and  in 
"Smooth,"  "Safety,"  "Bailey," 
and  "Grip"  treads. 

You  can  get  in  Diamond  Tires 
any  type  that  you  want — and  in  any 
Diamond  tire  that  you  choose  you 
will  get  what  no  other  tire  can  give 
you — the  Greatest  Mileage  and  the 
best  service  that  can  be  built  into  a 
tire  of  that  type. 


The  phenomenal  success  of  the  Diamond 
Safety  Tread  tire  has  proved  that  car  owners 
have  a  keen  eye  for  tire  values. 

Here  is  a  rugged  tire  that  is  built  by  adding 
a  thick,  heavy  tread  on  top  of  the  regular  smooth 
tread  Diamond  Tire.  It  is  a  real  non-skid  tire 
based  on  a  correct  understanding  of  the  skid 
problem.  Its  principle  is  fundamentally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  tire. 

It  prevents  a  skid  by  cutting  through  and  cleaning  away  the 
film  of  mud,  water  or  grease  on  the  pavement,  exactly  as  a 
squeegee  window  cleaner  dries  a  pane  of  glass.  It  is  a  year 
round  tire  that  insures  safety  when  safety  is  needed  and  a  tire 
that  gives  even  greater  mileage  than  the  smooth   tread  Diamond 

Tires. 

In  addition  to  dependable  dealerM  everywhere,  there  are  54  Diamond  Service  Sta- 
tion*.  Diamond  Service  meant  more  than  merely  Melltng  tiret;  tt  mean*  taking 
care  of  Diamond  tire  uteri. 

TlteJ)iamond  l\ubber  (ompani)  AIgo^ 

Wc  Could  build  them  Cheaper.  But  we  Won't  We  Would  buUd  them  Better.  But  we  Can't 
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Hal  Chase 

writes : 

Maybe    I'm     a   bit 

roueh  with  collars ; 
anyhow  the  ordinary 
collar  doesn't  stand  for 
half  what  Silver 
Collars   do. 

Yours  sincerely. 
(Signed)  HAL  CHASE. 

Name  of  Collar 

llhistraied 
WAUfCOMIS 


\ 


Make  Many  More  Trips  to  the  Laundry 

and  the  style  and  fit  still  as  smart  as  when  the 
box  was  first  opened.     This  is  the  record  of 


Id 


(^CoU 


Durable  matorial.  ample  scarf  space,  excellent 
workmanship  and  tho  stronpost  of  buttonholes — 
— LINOCORD  BUTTONHOLES.  They're  easier 
to  button,  won't  stretch  and  doitU  tear  out. 

Prove  this:  Silver  Collars  last  lonRcr  in  the  laundry. 

Send  for  Our  Attractive  Style  Book 
GEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO.   507  River  Street,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


WESHIP°"APPROVAL 

Tinthnut  a  cent  dipnftt.  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  noe  cent  to  learn  our 
unhe^ird  o/ prices  aod  Tfittrvelous  offers 
OD  highest  grade  1912  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ^.&.?. 

a  pair  of  tires  from  any.^ne  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  lar^e  Art  Catalog 
and  \^KTTio\xxivon<ifr/tiiprtposit%onQuiit%\ 
sample  bicycle  goinff  to  your  tuwo. 

RIDER  AGENTS  Z"^^"^V^\ 

money  cxhihiting' an'l  selHnij  our  \>iryclcs. 

Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory^ 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear wheeUp 
iampn.  repairs  and  all  sunlries  at  Aa//  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  «^ur  stecial  offer, 
MEAD  CYCUE  CO.,  Dep»    W-172,    CHICAGO 


Gotham  Shirts 


riic  l.ihcl   enaniiilccw  the  Color 

Fast  Fabrics.      l-'il  ;iii<l    TmII 

(iriiiir     is    all      that     aiiv     man 

wants.     $1.00  to  $7.50.      Also 

.S1-M.MI-,1{   lM)i:i{V,KAK. 

r  A.I  AM  A. S    AND    SOKT 

COI.I.AK.S. 

Sem!  for  >  oiii-  |iPr- 

>  HOlin  I  4'(l|l>    <il  f  111* 

1-olli;iiii    IBooU 


WANTED— A    SUPERMAN 

MAGAZINE  editors  would  be  a  won- 
derful class  of  men  if  they  were  all 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  a  publisher 
who  recently  advertised  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  for  some  one  to  control  the 
literary  destinies  of  his  periodical.  The 
advertisement  appeared  several  days  ago. 
and  probably  the  ^•acancy  has  been  filled, 
but  there  lingers  a  haunting  doubt  whether 
the  publisher  found  exactly  the  kind  of  a 
man  he  was  looking  for.  The  New  York 
Pres&  has  this  to  say  about  it  editorially: 

Some  magazine  OAvner  advertises  anony- 
mously his  want  of  a  managing  editor — 
"  a  broad-chested,  virile  young  man  of 
energy,  culture,  and  mental  scope,  prefer- 
ably in  the  early  thirties,  or  even  some- 
what younger,  and  newspaper-trained;  a 
man  who  loves  work  and  can  stand  up 
under  it,"  etc.,  etc.  Competitors  for  this 
post  are  informed  that  there  are  some  re- 
quirements Avhich  they  would  better  con- 
sider before  they  address  the  advertiser, 
"  giving  all  qualifications,  including  age, 
education,  and  experience." 

While  the  final  formula  of  the  announce- 
ment is  typical  of  a  "  want  ad  "  for  a  cook, 
a  coachman,  or  an  undertaker's  assistant, 
the  ideal  individual  described  by  the  pub- 
lisher should  not  indulge  himself  in  the  de- 
lusion that  he  would  be  up  against  any 
but  a  man's-size  job.  Lest  he  be  misled, 
there  is  the  warning  that  "  magazine-ma- 
king is  a  difficult  problem."  This  can  be 
recognized  by  any  person  of  average  in- 
telligence, because  he  is  told  that,  "  unlike 
the  daily  paper,  the  magazine  can  carry 
no  news,  nothing  of  a  strictly  timely 
nature,  and  nothing  of  a  local  nature." 
Possibly  that  caution  is  meant  to  reduce 
the  number  of  applicants  for  the  editor's 
easy  chair  by  those  who  may  feel  tempted 
to  write  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet  of  wrap- 
])ing  paper  when  applying  for  it.  Habitual 
splitters  of  infinitives,  bad  spellers,  and 
other  slovenly  fellows  may  also  be  seared 
off,  together  with  recent  graduates  of 
schools  of  journalism. 

The  discouragement  handed  out  in  the 
physical  specifications  should  still  further 
narrow  the  list  of  aspirants.  Suffering 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  at  the  height  of  his 
literary  powers,  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  test  as  regards  a  "  broad-chested  " 
physique,  and  even  the  most  famous  of 
contributing  editors  is  barred  by  the  very 
arbitrary  age-limit  within  wliich  must 
bloom  the  genius  for  whom  this  publisher 
is  searching.  If  Richard  Harding  Davis 
and  Robert  H.  of  that  tribe  regard  them- 
selves as  of  the  younger  generation  of 
authors  and  editors,  with  l)oth  newspai)er 
training  and  broad  chests,  nevertlieless 
the  requirement  as  to  the  "  early  thirties  " 
also  hurls  them  into  outer  darkness,  while 
tnan.v  a  higli-i)riced  magazine  editor,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  thousands  of 
disheartened  contributors,  probably  would 
go  down  and  out  on  the  specification  that 
the  ideal  man  this  job  is  hunting  must  !)(> 
one  "  who  knows  a  good  fiction  story  when 
he  sees  it."  Howells  need  not  apply,  nor, 
indeed,  any  of  the  blazing  literary  lights  of 
the  magazine  field,  if  one  happens  to  be 
an  intellectual  giant  he  must  not  be  a 
mollycoddle,  if  he  hopes  to  draw  the  glit- 
tering prize  dangled  before  his  eyes.  For 
evidently  the  duties  of  the  editor  may  in- 


INDEX  TABS  FOR  PHONE 
BOOKS  AND  LEDGERS 

3  Complete  Sets  Only  25c 

Made  of  in- 
destructihle 
linen,  with 
gummed 
edges— ready 
to  be  fastened 
right  on  the 
pages.  Two 
minutes' work 
will   suffice  for    indexing   an  entire  book. 

Use  them  for  indexing  your  directory,  your  tele- 
phone book,  your  ledger,  cash  book,  and  for  a  hun- 
dred other  practical  purposes.  They  are  printed 
plainly  —  indelibly— never  wear  out — in  short  are 
just  as  good  as  the  most  expensive  tabs  mads. 

What    the  Sets    Include : 

Alphabets— A  to  Z.  26 

letters. 
Numerals     I    to  25,    2(1 

to  So,  51  to  75.  etc. 
Days  of  the  Week  Moil 

day    to    Sunday  — 

seven  in  a  set. 
Days  of   the    Month- 

I  to  31. 
Months — Jan.  to   Dec. — 12  in   a  set. 

Remember,  3  sets  for  25  cents— and  you  can 
specify  letters  of  the  alphabet— or  numerals  or  days 
of  the  week  or  months  of  the  year. 

Sciici  ill  your  order  today, 
Affeiits  siiiil  Nolieitors  \V:iiit<-d 

B.  D.  LYNN   INDEX  CO. 

607   Flatiron  Building  New  York  City 
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Send  for  a  Free 


Sample  Package 
&of"r'Pins 


I 


The  perfect  pin  for  home 
and  office  use.  It  can  be 
inserted  without  hurting  the 
fingers  and  withdrawn,  no 
niattur  how  firmly  imbedded, 
'without  breaking;  the  finger 
nails.  Always  holds  securely 
— the  iiead  cannot  possibly 
liuU  through.  Strong,  nee- 
dle pointed;  made  in  seven 
sizes.  Write  for  the  free 
sample  package  today. 

Cushman  &  Denison  Mfg.  Co. 
238  W.  23rd  St.,  NEW  YORK^ 


TUTTLE 
Marine  Mote 

For   Everything  from 
Canoe  to  a  Cruiser 

20  years'  experience 
I'niimited  (iiiarantee. 

Write  for  Catalog 

TUTTLE  MOTOR  CO..  225  State  St.,  Canaslota,  N.  Y. 


^A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of   the    whole    truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
by  William   If.    Wallin}^,   A.M.,  M.D.j  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  iii  one  volume : 
Knowlr.'dso  a  Youns  Man  Slioulrt  Ilnvc. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Sliould  Havo. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Sliould  Have. 
Knowlcdgo  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Modiral  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hard. 
Knowledge  a  Yniins  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Yninis  AVifc  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mothf-r  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Iinpart  to  Her  Dausbiar. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

Ill  in  on«  voliime.     IlliiBtrated.    .¥2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "Other  IVopIc's  Opinions"   and  Tahl.-  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg.,   Phila.,  Pa. 
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elude  heavy  lifting,  in  addition  to  under- 
going the  endurance  tests  imposed  on 
public  men  by  the  necessity  of  appearing 
frequently  at  public  dinners  and  waiting 
their  turn  to  instruct  the  public  from  be- 
hind a  wine-glass. 

The  fellow  this  publisher  is  looking  for 
is  one  we  can  readily  construct  in  our 
mind's  eye.  He  combines  the  physique  of 
Jack  Johnson  with  the  imaginative  mind 
of  Maeterlinck;  the  bounding  blood  of 
Rex  Beach  with  the  cool  decision  of  Jus- 
tice Hughes;  the  fertility  of  Arthur  Bris- 
bane with  the  moral  fervor  of  a  militant 
suffragette;  the  brusk  materialism  of  Wil- 
liam R.  Hearst  with  the  literary  sensitive- 
ness of  Henry  James.  In  just  a  word,  he 
is  a  composite  of  bodily  and  mental  super- 
lativeness,  and  a  "  live  wire  "  to  give  all 
the  world  a  first-class  shock  in  every  issue 
of  the  magazine  he  shall  direct.  Hundreds 
of  aspiring  young  editors  know  they  are 
just  the  man  for  the  place,  and  modesty, 
a  fatal  failing  in  older  days,  will  not  seal 
their  lips  upon  the  great  secret. 


FROM    AGITATOR    TO    ADMINIS- 
TRATOR 

IT  is  not  easy  for  a  man  from  the  ranks 
of  labor  to  rise  to  great  political  power 
without  losing  the  common  touch.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  John  Burns, 
president  of  the  British  Local  Government 
Board,  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
members  of  Parliament.  Members  of  the 
radical  wing  of  the  Socialist  party  have  ac- 
cused Burns  of  having  broken  faith  with  the 
class  from  which  he  rose,  and  which  elevated 
him  to  a  membership  in  the  national  legis- 
lative body,  but  if  we  are  to  believe  Booker 
T.  Washington,  writing  in  The  Continent 
(Chicago),  he  has  never  ceased  to  work 
diligently  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring 
class. 

Burns  was  born  in  poverty,  and  went  to 
work  at  the  age  of  ten.  When  he  was  a 
young  man  an  employer  discharged  him 
for  making  a  Socialistic  speech,  and  for 
many  months  he  was  jobless,  and  a  sort 
of  industrial  outcast.  But  he  was  a  fight- 
ing man  and  in  1S89  he  organized  the  great 
dock-laborers'  strike,  which  l)r()ught  to- 
gether into  the  labor-unions  100,000  starv- 
ing and  disorganized  laborers  who  had 
previously  been  shut  out  from  the  protec- 
tion of  organized  labor.  He  became  a 
marked  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  big  em- 
ployers, and  on  one  occasion  he  was  sent 
to  jail  for  three  months  on  a  charge  of  riot- 
ing. The  laboring  people  of  his  dislriet 
elected  him  to  a  membership  in  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  in  which  body  he 
worked  side  by  sid(*  with  Frederick  Harri- 
son and  Lord  Roselx^ry.  In  1890  he  was 
sent  to  Parliament.  In  that  same  y(>ar  a 
mol)  attacked  him  in  his  home  and  he  had 
to  defend  him.self  with  a  cricket -l)al.  it 
was  in  1906  that  he  became  president  of 
the  Local  'lovurnment  Board.     One  of  the 


T^HINK  for  a  moment  the  wonderful  satisfaction  of 
being  actually  positive  that  every  time  you  turn  the 
hot  w^ater  faucet  you  are  going  to  get  Hot  Water 
— Not  warm  or  luke-warm — but  hot — piping  hot — and  in 
unlimited  quantities — No  matter  what  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  it  may  be — No  matter  how  many  baths  have  been 
taken — No  matter  whether  the  range  or  furnace  is  in  action 
or  not — if  you  have  a 

Humphrey  Automatic  Geyser 

You  are  positively  sure  of  all  the  hot  water  you  can  use  at  the 
exact  minute  you  want  to  use  it. 

That  is  a  wonderful  thing — You  can't  realize  it  if  you  have  never 
engaged  the  luxury  of  unlimited  hot  water — 

The  Humphrey  Automatic  Geyser  heats  the  water  as  it  flows — 
You  simply  connect  it  to  the  regular  gas  and  water  pipes  in  kitch- 
en or  basement — light  the  small  pilot — ant:^  turn  the  faucet. 
Turn  any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house— instantly  the  hot  water 
comes — It  continues  to  flow  as  long  as  the  faucet  remains  open  — 
You  can't  exhaust  the  supply  because  it  is  heated  as  it  flows. 

You  can't  fail  to  get  hot  water  instantly  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  ni^jht  be- 
cause the  simple  opening  of  the  faucet  turns  on  the  gas  and  immediately  the 
wonderful  bunsen  burners  in  the  heater  are  in  operation. 

With  the  Humphrey  in  the  house  your  hot  water  is  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  the  cold— You  simply  turn  the  faucet — and  it  comes. 
And  the  Cost — You  can't  heat  water  in       ^ 
any  other  way  so  economically  as  with  the     iSa 
Humphrey  Automatic  Geyser — 
You  will  readily    understand    why    this    is 
when  you  realize  that 

You    Pay    Only   for    Gas 
that  Actually  Heats  Water 

The  gas  is  burning  only  while  the  water 
is  running — 

The  Humphrey  Automatic  Geyser  reduces 
your  fuel  bill — combines  economy  and 
luxury — and  provides  more  hot  water. 

Doesn't  That  Sound  Good  to  You? 

The  Humphrey  Book  Beautifully  Illustrated 
— Full  of  Interesting  Facts  about  Hot  Water 
—  IS    Yours  for  the    Asking  —   Write     Today 

Humphrey  Company 

718  N,  Rose  St.,     Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Branches  in  all  large  cities 
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CANITAC 

,   ITHE  MODERN  -  ^ 
L/ WALL  COVERING  ky 


Before 
Summer 
Sets  In — 

See  to  your  wall  coverings.  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  cool  effects  in  your  house. 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  replace 
wall  paper  and  the  older  wall  cover- 
ings with  SANITAS. 

SAN  IT  AS  is  sanitary.  It  doesn't 
fade  or  stain,  crack  or  tear.  It  is  dust 
and  dirt  proof.  It  is  wiped  clean 
with  a  damp  cloth. 

You  can  duplicate  any  high  grade  wall 
paper  design  in  SANITAS,  with  all 
the  decorative  effects  and  none  of  the 
bad  service  qualities.  SANITAS  can 
also  be  had  in  all  the  plain  and  fancy 
glazed  tile  effects  —  for  bathrooms, 
kitchens  and  pantries. 


Wnte  for  samples  and  sketches 
with  booklet  containing  full 
directions  for  measuring  and 
ordering,  also  name  of  nearest 
dealer  or  decorator. 


STANDARD   OIL  CLOTH   CO. 
Dept.  M,        320  Broadway,  New  York  City 


SUMFCm 


H^ERnUj  MERJTAS  is  the  guaranteed  table  oil- 

Qoic)  cloth.   It  is  sold  by  all  the  leading  Dry 

IWlCtilll  Goods    and    Housefumishing    stores. 
DJERfXAItD 


WIZARD  Brand  Puivriztd  Sheep  Manure 

''  is  wonderfully  effective — economical  and 
convenient— superior  to  bone  or  chemicals 
for  home  fertilizing.     It  makes 

A  Beautiful 
1  AWN  and  GARDEN 

ht-<-aun<-  It  iH  nature's  bost  fertil- 
izer III  conceiiti-at^'d  form — Ih 
unequalled  for  lawnn — flowers — 
ve(fetal)le8— trees — f  ruito  —  mead- 
ow and  crralD  land. 

<C  M  QQ  per  lari^e  barrel  freight 

S'^^^^    paid  <;i.it  of  Omaha— caiih 

withorder.  AhIc  forquan- 

tity  prices  and  interestinjf  IxxjltlLt. 

The  Pnlverized  Manure  Co. 

I  a  Union  stock  Yards,  ChicaKO 

Wizard  Brtnd  it  isld  by  firsl-clats  seedsmen 
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THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 

crucial  moments  of  his  life  was  when  he 
had  to  decide  between  agitation  and  offi- 
cial responsibility.  Of  this  Dr.  Washing- 
ton saj's: 

In  reply  to  criticisms  w^hieh  were  offered 
when  he  accepted  this  high  and  responsible 
position  in  the  Government,  Burns  said: 
' '  I  had  to  choose  whether,  for  the  next  ten 
years,  I  should  indulge,  perhaps,  in  the 
futility  of  faction,  possibly  in  the  impotence 
of  intrigue,  or  whether  I  should  accept  an 
office  which  in  our  day  and  generation  I 
can  make  useful  of  good  works."  I  have 
noted  this  statement  because  I  suspect 
this  choice  is  one  that  most  reformers  and 
agitators  have  to  face  sooner  or  later. 

He  recognized,  as  he  said,  that  "the  day 
of  the  agitator  was  declining,  and  that  of 
the  administrator  had  begun,"  and  he  did 
not  shrink  from  accepting  a  position  where 
he  became  responsible  for  administering 
laws  which  he  had  helped  to  make.  In  his 
present  position  as  the  head  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Mr.  Burns  is  probably 
doing  more  than  any  other  single  man  to 
improve  the  situation  of  the  poor  in  London 
and  in  the  other  large  cities  of  England. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  man  who  began 
life  in  poverty  to  find  himself  in  middle 
life  in  a  position  of  such  power  and  useful- 
ness as  the  head  of  one  great  branch  of  the 
British  Government  occupies.  It  is  still 
more  remarkable,  however,  that  a  man 
who  began  life  as  an  agitator,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  unemployed,  the  most 
helpless  and  unfortunate  class  in  the  com- 
munity, should  find  himself  a  comparatively 
few  years  later  charged  with  the  task  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  reforms  which  he 
had  preached  from  the  prisoner's  dock  in 
a  police  court.  It  is  all  the  more  fortunate 
for  England  that  the  Government  has 
found  a  man  with  these  qualifications,  who 
has  at  the  same  time  the  training  and  qual- 
ities of  a  statesman,  to  carry  the  reforms 
into  effect.  As  Mr.  Burns  himself  once 
said,  "Depend  upon  it,  there  are  no  such 
j)laces  for  making  a  public  man  as  Penton- 
ville  prison  and  the  London  County 
Council." 

During  a  visit  Dr.  Washington  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Burns  through  some  of 
the  poorest  districts  of  London,  where  up- 
lift work  is  being  done.  Dr.  Washington's 
own  word  for  that  kind  of  work  is  "recon- 
struction."    He  goes  on: 

John  Burns  was  born  and  still  lives  in 
Battersea,  a  quarter  of  the  city  inhabited 
for  the  most  part  by  artizans,  mechanics, 
and  laborers  of  various  kinds,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  gipsy  pedlers  and  the  very 
poor.  Battersea  is  directly  across  the  river 
from  and  in  sight  of  the  Parliament  build- 
ings, and  there  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
as  Burns  was  coming  home  one  winter 
night,  helping  his  mother  carry  home  the 
washing  by  which  she  supported  herself 
and  family,  the  two  stopt  within  the 
sliadow  of  those  buildings  to  rest.  Turn- 
ing to  his  mother  the  boy  said,  "Mother, 
if  I  ever  have  health  and  strength,  no 
mother  shall  have  to  work  as  you  do."  He 
lias  health  and  strength,  and  is  now  making 
a  l>rave  effort  to  keep  that  promise  to  his 
mother.  Aside  from  Colonel  Roosiivelt,  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  man  who  seemed 
his  equal  in  vigor  of  mind  and  body;  who 
seemed  able  to  compress  so  much  into  a 
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What  You  Ought  to  Do 

With  One  Acre 
of  Standard  Berries 

— ^The  plants,  planting  and  care  will 
cost  you  about  ?60.    This  is  all  the  ex- 
pense till  harvest  time. 
— It  is  understood  that  you  g\ve  good 
care.     In    fifteen    months   your    first 
berries  are  ready  to  be  sold. 
— You  may  expect  $100  net  return  one 
year  in    five ;   three  years  in  five  the 
acre  should  produce  $2.10  net,  and  the 
other  year  it  should  bring  )f400  net. 
— This  is  with  standard    varieties   of 
Strawberries,       Raspberries,       Black- 
berries, etc.     Himalaya  berry,  and  the 
new  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  will 
double  the  figures. 


postpaid 

6  month 

Himalaya    Plants.       $2  for  12 

12 

25c  each 

not  prepaid 

18 

(willfruit  in  1912)      50c  each 

24 

?1  each 

Get  Berrydale  Berry  Book 

The  one  book  of  its  kind  published 
in  America.  Here  is  described  Hima- 
laya berr.v,  that  perennial  resembling 
a  lilnckberry  plant,  but  bearing  fruit 
on  old  and  new  wood,  like  a  tree:  the 
vine  grows  twenty  feet  in  a  season. 
Get  full  details.  The  book  is  free— 
write  for  it  now. 

Berrydaie    Experiment  Gardens 
Literary  Ave.,   Holland,  Mich. 


Foi*  a  Most  Beautiful  Lawn 

Sow  KALAKA.  It  is  specially  selected,  specially 
tested  grass  seed,  and  pulverized  manure — the  ideal 
combination  to  grow  quick,  hardy,  lasting  turf.  For 
seeding  new  lawns  or  putting  new  life  into  the  old 
lawn  nothing  equals 


Packed  in  5  pound  boxes  at  $1.00  per  box,  express 
paid  east,  or  $1.26  west  of  Omaha.  Write  and  ask  for 
prices  on  special  mixtures  for  special  locations  and 
purposes.  Order  today  and  have  the  best  seed 
money  can  buy.  Get  our  free  lawn  book, 
THE  KALAKA  CO.,36  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago^ 


TTORSFORD'S 

•■■■■■    Hardy  Plants  and 
Flower  Seeds  Grow! 

Caf  al/t(riio  <^^   shrubs,  trees,  vines,  hardy  ferns,  wild 
alalUgUC  fjowers,   lilies,   &c.     Prices  low  consider- 
rOrr  Iuk  quality  of  stock.    Write  for  catalogue. 

r  a.MLMii  p^  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte.  Vermont. 
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short  'space  of  time;  or  one  who  goes  at 
the  task  before  him  with  a  greater  zest. 
In  all  England  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  who  works  harder,  accomplishes  more 
for  the  good  of  his  country  and  the  world, 
or  who  is  happier  in  the  work  he  is  doing. 

Dr.  Washington  and  the  distinguished 
Englishman  left  the  offices  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  early  one  afternoon, 
and,  after  visiting  Westminster  Abbey  and 
other  historic  places,  proceeded  to  the  poor 
districts.     To  quote  further: 

The  great  breathing-place  for  the  people 
of  this  region  is  Battersea  Park,  and  as  we 
sped  along  the  edge  of  the  beautiful  green 
space,  stopping  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  refreshment  booths  or  the  cricket- 
grounds,  or  to  speak  to  a  group  of  well- 
drest  boys  going  from  school  to  the 
playgrounds,  Mr.  Burns  interspersed  his 
information  about  workmen's  wages,  the 
price  of  rents,  and  the  general  improvement 
of  the  laboring  classes,  with  comment  on 
the  historic  associations  of  the  places  we 
passed.  Where  Battersea  Park  now  stands 
there  was  formerly  a  foul  and  unwholesome 
swamp.  Near  here  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  fought  a  duel  with  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea,  and  a  little  farther  up  Julius 
Caesar,  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  forded  the 
river  with  one  of  his  legions. 

It  was  a  happy  and  novel  experience  to 
observe  the  pleasure  which  Mr.  Burns  took 
in  pointing  out  improvement  in  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  dwellings,  and  in  the  life  of  the 
people  generally,  and  to  note  in  turn  the 
familiar  and  cheerful  way  wdth  which  all 
sorts  of  people  we  met  on  the  streets 
greeted  him  as  we  passed. 

"Hello,  Johnny  Burns!"  a  group  of 
schoolboys  would  call  as  we  passed.  Once 
Ave  passed  by  a  group  of  some  fifteen  or 
twentj'  workingwomen  sitting  in  one  of 
the  refreshment  booths  drinking  their 
afternoon  tea,  apparently  holding  a  neigh- 
borhood meeting  of  some  kind  or  other. 
As  they  recognized  the  man  who,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  London  County  Council,  had 
been  responsible  for  most  of  the  improve- 
ments that  had  been  made  in  the  homes 
and  surroundings  in  which  they  lived,  they 
stood  up  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  even  attempted  a  faint  and  feminine 
"Hurrah  for  Johnny  Burns!  the  member 
from  Battersea." 

There  are  150,000  people  in  Battersea,  but 
Mr.  Burns  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with 
every  one  of  them,  and  when  he  wanted 
to  show  me  the  inside  of  some  of  the  new 
"county-council  houses,"asthey  are  called, 
did  not  hesitate  to  knock  at  the  nearest 
doors,  where  we  were  gladly  welcomed. 
The  people  seemed  to  be  just  as  proud  of 
their  new  houses  and  of  Mr.  Burns  as  he 
was  of  them. 

The  houses  which  we  visited  were,  some 
of  them,  no  mors  than  three  or  four  rooms, 
but  every  one  of  th(>m  was  as  sweet  and 
wholesome  as  if  they  had  been  palaces. 
They  were  very  compa«tly  built,  but  pro- 
vided with  every  sort  of  modern  conv(>- 
nience,  including  electric  lights  and  baths. 

There  were  houses  of  five  and  six  rooms, 
which  were  int(>nded  for  clerks  and  small 
business  men  and  rented  for  a  ijoiind  a 
week,  and  there  were  cheaper  houses  for 
ordinary  laboring  peoi)le,  which  rented  for 
$2  per  week.  These  hou.ses  an>  built  di- 
rectly under  the  direction  of  tlie   London 


The  Pony  Express 

A  Pioneer  of  the  Bell  System 


FIFTY  years  ago  the  Pony 
Express  became  the  most 
efficient  messenger  service 
ever  known. 

Pony  riders  carried  mes- 
sages from  Missouri  to  Cali- 
fornia, nearly  two  thousand 
miles  across  mountains  and 
deserts,  through  blizzards  and 
sand  storms,  constantly  in 
danger  of  attack  by  hostile 
Indians. 

Fresh  horses  were  supplied 
at  short  intervals,  and  the 
messages,  relayed  from  rider 
to  rider,  were  delivered  in  the 
record-breaking  time  of  seven 
and  one-half  days. 

Railroad  and  telegraph  took 


the  place  of  the  Pony  Express, 
carrying  messages  across  this 
western  territory.  Today  the 
telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  have  done  more,  for 
they  have  bound  together 
ranch  and  mine  and  camp 
and  village. 

This  network  of  telephone 
lines,  following  the  trails  of  the 
Indians,  connects  with  the 
telegraph  to  carry  messages 
throughout  the  worid. 

By  means  of  Universal  Bell 
Service  the  most  remote  settler 
is  no  longer  isolated,  but  has 
become  a  constantly  informed 
citizen  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Volicp  One  System  Universal  Service 


Let  Us  Send  You  This  R^jBY  STEEL  GARAGE 

Un  Approval  


All  Steel,  Weather  Tight,  Fire-Proof 

A  sectional  steel  buildings  with  structural 
steel  frame.  Heavy  jjalvanized  steel  wall 
and  roof.  Perfectly  jilain,  .smooth  panels, 
tongue  ami  groove  joints,  no  bolt,  screw 
or  nail  lieads  on  the  -surface.  Easily 
painted  to  match  the  premises. 

Tho  stroiinc'st.  haiuUomeRt,  mnnt  practicnl  port- 
able KiiniKu  buill.  I'ul  u|)  (ir  tiikcii  down  by  any- 
oni)  iu  II  fiw  lioiirH,  wilh  our  com|>lnt«  niiiiil>(>rf<l 
in>.trii(tioiis.  Gariik'cs.  Hoal  Hoiihi's,  Tool  Houses, 
VotiniiBootliH— liuildiiii-'sany  Hi/.i-  for  any  piirpoxe. 
Tin'  reaHoiiable  cunt  will  HiirpriHe  you.  Uuiekly  t_._j*- 
paid  for  in  suvinK  of  iuburaiieo  alone.  W'*"'^ 

Wrili-  today  for  catalog  and  siiecial  Approval  offer.      \ 

The  Ruby  Mfg.  Co.,       202A  Jackson  St., 


Jackson,  Mich. 
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The  Sohmer  Cecilisn  Tlie  Farrand  Cecilisn. 

The  Cecilian  Pianos 

— that  any  one  can  play — 


D 


Kings  and  emperors  summoned 
Liszt  to  play  for  them  ;  great  sover- 
eigns vied  to  do  him  honor.  Yet. 
Mitii  the  Cecilian — that  any  one  ean 
j)lay — you  ean  instantly  summon 
Liszt,  and  all  that  other  host  of 
immortal  masters.  You  ean  be 
king  and  emperor  too. 

Is  it  not  a  part  of  life  wasted  if  you 
do  not  frrasp  tliis  opportunity — for  your- 
self, your  wife,  your  children? 

Will  you  write  today  for  the  Cecilian 

literature;-     Address  Ikpartimnt   X. 

THE  FARRAND  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Write  for  a 
^sample  cake 


-^^^ 
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For  a  2C  stamp, 
we  will  send  you 
a  sample  cake, 
enough  to  last 
over  a  week.  In 
I  ^  A  this  crystal  clear 
"^^^    soap    we    have 

caught    the    rea/   fragrance    of    fresh    violets. 

Write  today  for  your  sample;  smell  it,  hold  it 

to  the  light.     Address  the  Andrew  Jergens  Co., 

Dept.  S,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Jergens  Violet  Glycerine  Soap 
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e>irs   **\/ictor** 

Vao  u  u  m 

We  manufacture  Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaners,  Portable 
type  of  the  best  design,  also 
Electric  Stationary  Clean- 
ers as  shown  in  this  cut.  We 
make  a  special  machine  for 
the  Country  Home  for  use 
with  Gasoline  Engine  or 
other  power.  Send  for 
[printed  matter. 

VICTOR  CLEANER  CO. 
YORK,  PA. 


DON'T  BUY  A  FIRELESS  'COOKER' 


Be  Up-to-date  and  cook  with  a 

Perfection 

Fireless 

steel  Rp  nge 

The  latest  and      'eatest  ad- 
vance   in    fircU    ,    cooking 
Builtof  Btecl  a»  .  aluminum; 
stove  high;    al    olutcly  fire- 
4^proof .   Roomy  shelf  for  storing  utcnj  els.    Polished 
/  non-rusting  steel  top  Berving  as  a  '  itchen  table. 
Finished  in  black  enamel,  aluminunrtrimmed. 
Full  Ontfil  of  99%  Pure  Spun  Alomioam  Utou.js  Indaded  FREE 

Alao  Built  for  Cooking  by  Ele  trfclty. 
No  bending  down  to  \x>x  or  chest  1   .e  "cookers." 
Saves  80*<  of  fuel,  time  and  worry    .nd  adds  fully 
half  in  deliciousness  and  healthfulnefa  to  every  meal 
cooked.    Special  price  to  first  user-..    Address 
iOHNSTON-SLOCUM  CO.,  Box  140  ,  Caro,  IMich. 


County  Council,  and  are  expected  to 
pay  3  per  cent,  upon  the  investment  after 
completion 

Not  far  from  Battersea  Park,  and  in  a 
part  of  the  city  which  was  formerly  in- 
habited almost  wholly  by  the  very  poor, 
we  visited  the  public  baths  and  a  public 
wash-house  where,  during  the  course  of  a 
year,  42,000  women  come  to  wash  their 
clothes,  pajing  at  the  rate  of  tlu*ee  cents 
an  hour  for  the  use  of  the  municipal  tubs 
and  hot  water.  Children  pay  a  penny,  or 
two  cents,  for  the  use  of  the  public  baths. 
The  building  is  provided  with  a  gymna- 
sium for  the  use  of  the  children  in  winter, 
aiid  also  contains  a  hall  which  is  rented  to 
workingmen's  clubs  at  a  nominal  price. 

What  pleased  me  most  was  to  see  the 
orderly  way  in  which  the  children  had 
learned  to  conduct  themselves  in  these 
places,  which,  as  was  evident,  had  become 
not  merely  places  for  recreation,  but  at  the 
same  time,  schools  of  good  manners. 

We  passed  on  the  streets  groups  of  neatly 
drest,  well-bred-looking  boys,  with  their 
books  slung  over  their  arms,  going  home 
from  school,  or  making  their  way  to  the 
park.  Mr.  Burns  was  delighted  at  the 
sight  of  these  clean-cut,  manly-looking 
fellows.  "Look  at  tho.se  boys,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington," he  would  exclaim,  as  he  pointed 
proudly  to  one  or  another  of  these  groups. 
"Isn't  that  doing  pretty  well  for  the 
proletariat?" 

Then  he  would  leap  out  of  the  automo- 
bile, before  the  driver  could  stop,  put  his 
arm  around  the  boy  nearest  him,  and  in  a 
moment  come  back  triumphant  with  the 
confirmation  of  his  statement  that  the 
boy's  father  was,  as  he  had  said,  only  a 
small  clerk  or  a  letter-carrier,  or,  perhaps, 
the  son  of  a  common  laborer,  a  riawy. 

When  I  contrasted  the  appearance  of 
these  well-drest  and  well-behaved  boys 
with  some  of  those  I  had  seen  elsewhere, 
with  the  children  who  attend  the  so-called 
"ragged"  schools,  for  example,  I  under- 
stood and  shared  his  enthtisiasm. 

From  Battersea  Park  we  went  to  Clap- 
ham  Common,  and  as  we  were  speeding 
along  through  what  appeared  to  be  a  quar-  ' 
ter  of  well-to-do  artizans'  homes  Mr.  Btirns 
nodded  casually  in  the  direction  of  a  little 
vine-clad  cottage,  and  said: 

"That  is  where  I  live." 

Altho  Mr.  Burns  now  occupies  one  of 
the  highest  positions  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, in  which  he  has  a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  year,  he  has  not  yet  assumed  the  high 
hat  and  the  loi:ig-tailed  coat  which  is  the 
recognized  uniform  in  London  of  a  gentle- 
man. On  the  contrary,  he  wears  the  same 
blue  reefer  coat  and  felt  hat,  speaks  the 
same  language,  lives  in  the  same  style,  and 
is  apparently  in  every  respect  the  same 
man  that  he  was  when  he  was  living  on 
the  $25  a  week  guarantecnl  him  by  the 
Battersea  Labor  League  when  he  entered 
Parliament.  He  is  still  a  laboring  man  and 
proud  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  was  at  Clapham  Common,  altho  Mr. 
Burns  did  not  mention  this  fact,  that  he 
was  arrested  for  the  first  time  away  back 
in  1878  for  making  a  public  speech.  It  was 
somewhere  in  this  region,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  that  he  pointed  out  to  us  a  private 
estate  on  which  3,000  houses  of  the  cheaper 
class  had  been  erected. 
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The  Last.—"  Papa,  just  one  more  ques- 
tion— who's  going  to  bury  the  last  man?" — 
Everybody's  Weekly. 


Only  use  can  demonstrate  to 
you  the  wonderful  sense  of  sweet- 
ness and  cleanliness  that  the  oxygen 
in  CALOX  brings  to  mouth  and 
teeth.  Only  use  can  show  you  how 
CALOX  wards  off  decay  and,  where 
decay  has  started,  arrests  its  growth. 
No  other  dentifrice  contains  this 
Oxygen;  no  other  dentifrice  can 
do  for  you  what  CALOX  does. 

Sample  and  Booklet 
free  on    request 

,  All  Druggists,  25c. 

\  Ask  /o^  the 

Catox  Tooth  Brush,  35c. 

',      McKesson    &   Robbins 
NEW  YORK 


H 1 1 ; ;  rr. 


Bunsalow  Book 


100  Plans  36'^in  Stamps 

Our  Big  Bungalow  Book  Has   100  Bungalow  Pictures 

Each  with  floor  plana,  complete  de.scription  of  materials,  cost  of 
building,  etc.  Our  plans  and  estimates  are  based  on  practice,  not 
theory.  We  have  over  1200  complete  sets  of  plana.  Our  biff  Bungra- 
low  Book  shows  100  homes  coatinK  $7(30  to  $3000.  We  furnieh  blue- 
prints, specificationB.  detailed  plans,  etc.,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
architects  charge.  Our  big  Bunpalow  Book  formerly  s«>I(]  at  $1.  We 
now  offer  our  new  edition  poetpaid  anywhere  for  only  3fjc  in  stamps. 

Write  us  today,  saying:  "Enclosed  find  36c  in  stamps;  please 
send  me»  all  cbargesprepaid,  your  Big  Bungalow  Book/'  Address: 

YE  PLANRY  BUILDING  CO.,  513  Title  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Cook  M  By  Electricity 


Only 


minutes  current  from  an 
ordinary  lamp  socket 
starts  a 

SelmilliRless  £IeoIncStovS 

Imprisoned  heat  cooks  the 
fond,  our" wator-sealed''o vena 
keeplnt;  all  the    rich,  savory 
llavor.    Improves  tbe   best   of 
food.    Klectrioally  Leated  grid- 
dle plate  Fries  atid  Toastsperjectly. 
Oven  Boils,  Hakes  and  Roasts, cheap- 
er  than  gras.    Saves  Kuel,  Time,  Ueat, 
Money,  Temper  and  Knergy. 
Sohl  direct  to  you 
at  P'actory  prices. 
Get   our    Catalog 

Delroil  Hreless  Stnve  Co 

107  Jefferson  Ave  ,  Detroit,  Micb. 


THE  PERFECT  VACATION 

Ifthere  is  soniekindof  vacation 
you  have  always  lonf^ed  for  but 
never  been  able  to  find ,  send  for 

FREE  SUMMER  VACATION  GUIDES 
TO 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Mountains,  country,  seashore  and  lakes 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Mas.sachu- 
sctts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
liip:  hotels  with  brilliant  social  life,  little 
hotels  like  jolly  house-parties,  farm- 
houses in  charming  places,  forest  camps 
by  lake  and  river,  wonderful  canoe  and 
camping  trips. 

These  free  booklets  sive  lists  of  hotels 
and  boardiiiK  houses  with  rates.  In 
sending,  nanie  ike  region  you  prefer. 

THE    NEW   ENGLAND   LINES 

Koom  754,  South  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE   SPICE   OF   LIFE 

Qualified. — Manager — "  Could  you  do 
the  landlord  in  '  The  Lady  of  Lyons?'  " 

Actor — "  Well,  I  should  say  so  !  I've 
done  a  good  many." — Tattler. 


His  Appreciation. — Wife — "  How  does 
my  new  spring  hat  look,  Tom?  " 

Hub — "  Um  !  It  looks  to  me  like  two 
weeks'  salary."— Boston  Transcript. 


Woman's  Place. — "  I  don't  know  what 
these  suffragettes  want.  I  say  woman  has 
no  business  monkeying  with  politics." 

"  Just  what  I'say.  Woman's  place  is  the 
bridge  club." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Both  Ways. — Gibbs — "  Personal  appear- 
ance is  a  helpful  factor  in  business  success." 

DiBBS — "  Yes,  and  business  success  is  a 
helpful  factor  in  personal  appearance." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Her  Little  Game. — "  I  think  she  will 
make  a  fine  wife.  I  have  been  calling  on 
her  for  several  months  now,  and  nearly 
always  find  her  darning  one  of  her 
father's  socks." 

"  That  caught  me,  too,  until  I  found  out 
that  it  was  the  same  sock."— ivansas  City 
Journal. 


Her  Father's  Answer. — "  What  did  her 
father  say  when  you  asked  for  her  hand?  " 

"  Said  he'd  been  wondering  what  I  had 
been  passing  him  two-for-a-quarter  cigars 
for  so  regularly  of  late." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Wifey's  Trouble.—"  What  is  the  trouble, 
wifey?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Yes,  there  is.  What  are  you  crying 
about,  something  that  happened  at  home 
or  something  that  happened  in  a  novel?  " 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 


The  Main  Point. — "  I  see,"  said  Wiggles, 
"  that  Bobby  Fancier  and  his  wife  have 
got  a  divorce." 

"  Really?  "  said  Jiggles.  "  What  a  sad 
case.  Who  gets  the  custody  of  the 
poodle?  " — -Harper's  Weekly. 


Prepared. — "  I  fear  you  are  losing  inter- 
est in  the  cause." 

"  Why?  " 

"  I  see  you  constantly  with  a  young 
man." 

"  No  danger,"  declared  the  militant 
suffragette. 

"  Then  he  is  not  your  beau?  " 

"  No;  he's  a  professional  bondsman." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


Thoroughgoing  Court. — A  rurai  magis- 
trate, listening  to  the  testimony  of  the 
witness,  interrupted  him,  saying:  "  You 
said  that  you  made  a  jjersonal  examination 
of  the  pn^mises.     What  did  you  find?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  consequence,"  replied 
the  witness;  "  '  a  beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes,'  as  Shakespeare  says." 

"  Never  mind  what  Shakespeare  said 
about  it,"  said  the  magistrate;  "  he  will 
be  summoned  to  testify  for  himself 
if  he  knows  anything  about  the  case." 
— Delineator. 
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The  Real  Test 
of  a  Typewriter 

is  what  it  does  and  kozv  long  it  does  it.    No 
matter  what  you  pay,  this  must  be  the 
basis    of    your    purchase.       Think, 
then,   of  the    record   of  thousands   of  Royal   Standard  Type- 
writers in  the  strenuous  "grind"  of  railroad,  insurance  and  big 
corporation  offices,   and    in   important   departments  of  the 
United    States    Government.     This  record  proves  beyond 
question   or   doubt    that  the  Royal  measures  up  to  the 
highest   standard   known   among  typewriters — in  mate- 
rials, workmanship,    endurance,   speed,   action,   quality 
of  work  and  general  adaptability. 

The  Best  Built  Typewriter  in  the  World 

Our  GUARANTEE  :     That  the  Royal  Standard  Typewriter  is  made 

of  the  highest  grade  materials  obtainable,  and  by  the    most  skillful 

worlcmen  money  can  hire.    That  it  will  do  work  of  the  ifsi  quality  for 

a  greater  length  of  time  at  /ess  expense  for  upkeep,  than  an?  other 

typewriter,  regardless  of  price.    This  guarantee  attached  to  every 

machine  as  in  above  illustration. 

Write  for  The  Royal  Book 

Then  prove  the  big  meaning  of  the  Royal  Record  and  the  big, 
economy    of    Royal    Price,    by   having    a    machine     demon- 
strated   in    your    own    office.      No    obligation    whatever. 
Write  New  York  office. 

ROYAL    TYPEWRITER     COMPANY 

Room  68,  Royal  Typewriter  Buildmg,  New  York 
Branch  offices  and  agencies  in  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 


Price  $7S    ^ 
In  Canada,   , 


Factory  of  the 

Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Photo,  Sept.  1910 
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M  ENGRAVED  CARDS  "^F  YOUR  NAME  \\  OR 
COPPER    PLATE,    IN    CORHECI    SCRIPT  l«fcW 

tHE  QUALITY   MUST  PLEASE   YOU   OR    YOUR  MONEY   REfUNOEO 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OH    WEDDING    mVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


60CIAL 
■TATI0NE8S 


912  Chestnut  St. 


PHILA. 


The   Correct   Seat  with  Conitort  for  Kider  .and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


/     For  Men   and    Women— combines    strensrtH 
p^  \\  ilh  li-litiicss: '.riace  :uui  finish  with  complet- 

er^ iiess.    (Jiiiility  of  ni;aeri:il  and  eonslrtictioii  Hive 

V  dnraliility.     It  enilKuiies  the  practical  susiresti.'ns 

ymjSjiaf     of  sl;illed  riders  anrl  our  30  yeais'  inanufactnnii'.- 
^^^^   experience.     .'■VikJ   for  iUnitrated    ti'scripthe 
catiiloQW   11  tiiriii'i  Ihe  ikuiks  of  mami  proniiuent  users. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chsmbe rs  St..  New  York  City 


Delicious,  invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
Bi'tter  than  Tea  or  CotTee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch.  Keep  it  on  your  siilehoanl  at  home. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 


t&-A  void  Imitations— Ask  for  "HORLIrlK'S  "—Everywhere 
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TICKETS  COOOZTEfcasI 


Italy -Egypt -India 

■  MODERN  TWIN  SCREW  STEAM- 
ERS. LUXURIOUS  SURROUND- 
INGS. UNEXCELLED  CUISINE; 
LIGHT,  AIRY  CABINS  UNUSUALLY 
LOW  RATES  TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEALAND  AND  TASMANIA,  VIA 
EUROPE  AND  SUEZ  CANAL. 


Write  for 
"AroanJ'  the  .  World" 


Booklet  I 


Trawelert'  Checks  good  all  over  the  World 

OEIKICHS  {  Ca,  Gen.  Agts.,  5  Broadway,  NY. 

K  Cl_*US«NIUS  4  ca      *LLOW*Y  &  CHAMPION 


AROUNDt"=WORLD 

-no    DAYS    - 

S.S.VICTORIA  LUISE 

II0V.IZ.I)12       -       ""  — 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

♦  l-«S     BROADWAY.  M.Y. 


London  &  North  Western  Ry. 

(England) 

THE  PREMIER  ROUTE  for  General 
Tourist  Travel  in  the  BRITISH  ISLES 

Offering       Shakespeare's  Country 
faciliiu,  lo      f^^rth  Wales  District 

conveniently  ■-  i    i    i       n-  .  •  » 

oiiit  Lnglish  Lake  District 

Scottish  Lake  District 

The  Highlands 

Irish  Lakes,  Etc. 

Interesting:  illustrated  literature 
and    all    information,    apply   to 

287  (L)  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


:UROPEiN^ 
1912 


Select  limited  parties  gailiiiK  June 

as,  ()«-<lay  tour  $435.00;    June 

89,  7a-day  tour  $490.00. 

Highest  class.  Best  hotels  used  through- 
out. Callorsend  for  copy  our  European  book- 
let describing  above  and  many  other  tours. 

BEEKMAN  TOURIST  COMPANY 

322  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


EUROPE 

Inclusive,  Iiidcpeiidcnt  Travel  for 
individual.s,  families  and  private 
parties;  providing  tran.sportation, 
liotels,  local  guides,  excursion.s, 
sishtsecinfr.  etc. 

ITINERARIES  arranged  to  meet  indi- 
vidiial  rofiiiirements.   Startanyday. 
Si-iul  for  pro^Tamnie  i~\. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

■-•l.'.    Fir.iullwin  .        •-'r.l    Hilh    A^.  .,        .Ni  »    Vrirk 

liMik'".    Tr:n  clifT'.'   <  ln-qin'«    lire 
Good  All     «»v<T  thi'   World. 


Seventeen  tours  including  every  country  in 

euirof>e: 

SPECIAL  SWIS.?  TOUR  including  Tyri.l  Juno  1. 

ROUND    THE    WORLD    TOURS 

A   Year's    Tour   Julv    2nd.     Other 
Tours  Sept.  2U,  Oct.  J,  Nov.  16.  Jan. 7. 

SOUTH   AMERICA   TOIURS 

Oct.    20,    Pel)    1    and  20, 
Send  for  Tour  Book.     State  Tour 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB    CO. 

Bustuii.NfwVork.Pliila. .Cliieagu.^>an  Francisco 


THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 


ihnfr'  "A  Tour  for  Everybody" 

SznS      SPRING   and   SUMMER 
«t>^t/«/  TRIPS   to 

TO     EUF^OF^E 

Cx^n     Attractive  Itineraries.     Best 

<pU«7V     Management.  Small  Parties. 

Sendfor  Booklet 

306  TVashiiigton    St.,   Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

>'.'\v  York.  Piiila.,  Cliicago,  S;in  Franriscu 


TRAVEL  WITH  DUNNING 

JAPAN,  Septemlier  27.  Chrysanthenuim  Si-ason. 
GREECE,  EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  May  4,  June  15. 
SPRING  TOURS  TO  EUROPE,    April  18.  May  10; 

^penalty.    Spain    and  auto  througll  Pyrenees 

and  Tuuraine.      Book  early. 
SUMMER  TOURS,  May  28,  Jnne  8,  12,  16.  20,  22, 

2S.   26,    27.    29,  July  3.  6,  9.   10,    13,  Augusta. 

Specialty. Norway, Sweden.  Russia,  British  Isles. 
AROUND  THE  WORLD,  Sopt.  27.  W. ;  Nov.  16.  E. 
ALGERIA,     EGYPT    AND   PALESTINE,  Jan., 

Kill  .  1913.      Fiiui'tri-uth  annual  series. 

MOTOR  TOURS   FOR  PRIVATE   PARTIES 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

63  East  Congress  St.,  CbicaRO,  111. 
605  SprecklesBldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IIO»V  TO  SKE 

SWITZERLAND 

Study  our  booklets,  maps  and  other  in- 
teresting: literature,  which  are  sent^  absolute- 
ly free  on  request  with  handsomely  illustrated 
album  and  Hotel  Guide.  It  will  pay  you. 
IS'o  Fees. 

SWINS  FKDKKAl,  K.%II>ROAI>«i 
341  ■''■nil  Ave.        (Dept   5)       I\ew  Vork 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient 
interjjreted  byscholars.  Private  Yacht  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Write  for  announcements. 
Bareau  of  liiiversit)'  Travel,  19  Trinity  PI., Boston 

E||  pa  ^^  r^  ^^     Delightful  tour 
^^  r^L  V.^  ■         ^™"     of  fourmontlis. 
sailing:  Juno  IS,  $1000.      Party  limited  to  si.x.     E.\- 
piTiene4'd  conductor.     Rcf-u-enees  e.xdianeed. 
Miss  M.  A.  Little,  66  E.  93d  St. ,  New  York  City 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  «?r ",""' 

Mav  an.  .TuneS,  12.  29.  .lulye,  6:Uol07  riavs. 
.TunoS.  29— 4tnursto  Azores.  Madeira,  Spain. 
Aleiers,F,urope(MonteOarlo.Vieuna.HiTlin  i 
Johnson  Tonrs,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,Md. 

PITDftPr  $750.  Four  months,  nine  coun- 
CUIVWI  Ci  tries.  Italy  to  Scotland,  6,5  days 
?350.  Orgranizers  of  small  parties  wanted. 
liABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Europe?fli|$260. 


Parties  Bail  ini; 

April,  May 

.1  u  ne,  Ju  1 

Best     routes, 
best  management,  best  lestimonialfi.andtho 
lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
The  TEMPLE  TOURS. 8  BeaconSt., Bos ton.Mass. 

^^  I..,.  C— *aI..^J   Best  values  ever  of- 

reece  to  ocotland  fe,ed.  co-operative 

avsl-m  U'oitli  kno\viti<:.  (12th  year.)  H:gh  jrradr. 
S'  Icct.  Educational.  Splendid  Leadership.  Kiiropp 
.«2;!.'>and  up.  Sniall-partyor^anizers  wanted.  Easy  to 
enroUforus.  Egypt,  Palestine.  Greece,  etc.,  May  4. 
$.>r)0.  World  tour  westward  Oct.  5,  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Libby.  Spartan  bury,  S.  C. 


62  Days    EUROPE      $325 

Fifth      Season,       Experienced    Conductors. 

Clioice  itinerary.     Send  for  Booklet. 

THE  DEAN  TOURS,        161  Devonihire,  Boston 


PLEASURE    AND    PROFIT 

1912  EIHOPEASI  SPKClAI.  TOIR 

Mnecnuntries.      73  days.      8395. 
Other  tours.  Independent  travel. 

OI.ORE  TRAVEL  CLUB 
Old  South  llullding  Boston 


BUSINESS  OPPORTVNITIES  i  PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 


EARN  $10  TO  $15  A  WEEK  and  hold 
your  position  besides.  We,  as  manufacturers 
of  patented  just-in-season  specialties,  have 
new  easy  Mail  Order  Plans  to  keep  factories 
busy.  We  furnish  everything.  Large  profits. 
Small  capital.  Experience  unnecessary.  If 
you  are  one  of  the  want-to-go-ahead  kind, 
write  for  our  most  modern  (copyrighted) 
plans.     Sworn  statement. 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO. 
536  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  tor  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress ;  samoie  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search,  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. P^stablished  16  years.  Address  Chand- 
lee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  943  F  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg., MichiganAve., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I  am  ready  to  buy  autograph  letters  or  docu- 
ments of  celebrities  of  any  time  or  any  nation, 
in  large  or  small  quantities.  Send  me  a  list 
of  what  you  have.  Walter  R.  Benjamin, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


NO.  6  REMINGTONS  $18.00,  NO.  2 
Smith  Premiers  J.17.00  and  all  other  standard 
makes  of  typewriters  at  lowest  prices.  Many 
only  slightly  used.  Fresh  stock.  Perfect  con- 
dition. True  bargains.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Catalogue,  specimens  of  writing  and 
price  list  on  request.  New  York  Typewriter 
Exchange,  92  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  :  material  furnished  for 
your  SPEECH.  ORATION,  DEBATE, 
I'.SSAY  or  CLU  B  PAPER.  Expert  service. 
The  Authors'  Agency,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


BRIEFS,  OUTLINES,  and  all  manner  of 
material  furnished  debaters  and  speakers, 
club  women  and  writers,  and  literary  help  of 
every  kind  given  by  The  Bukeau  OF  Re- 
search, New  Albany,  Ind. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg,,  New  York 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  '200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  112-p,  Inventors'  Guide, FREE. 
Highest  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  For  Facts 
about  Prizes,  Rewards,  etc.,  send  8c  stamps 
for  our  new  128  page  book  of  intense  interest 
to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,    Washington,  D.  C,     Estab.  1869. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIP- 
TION SOLICITORS  easily  earn  liberal 
commissions,  also  can  pick  up  extra  prize 
money.  For  full  particulars  regarding  com- 
missions, prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  etc.,  address  DESK  2,  15,') 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  30  YEARS  we  have  furnished  Investors 
with  First  Farm  Mortgages  netting  6%. 
Send  for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  offerings. 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
Highest  references. 


EDUCATIONAL 


TEACHERS— for  High  Schools,  Boarding 
Schools,  Colleges,  all  departments:  oldest, 
largest  agency  service  south;  threeofiices.  one 
enrollment.  Guaranteed  service.  Address 
either  office.  Sheridan  Teachers  Agencies, 
Home  Office,  Greenwood,  S.  C;  other  offices, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Cliarlotte,  N.  C, 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


'Travel  Free, from  Care 


EuroiJcan  travel — either  escorted  or 
independent — under  Bartlett  manage- 
ment, means  marked  advantages  and 
privileges  because  of  l?artlett  prestige,  a 
standing  that  our  select  clientele  has 
earned  for  us  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  A  n  attractive  i>rice  for  the  best 
service.     Write   today  for   Brochure  L, 

containing  38  itineraries  and 

useful  information. 

BARTLETT  TOURS  CO. 
200s.  13th St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EUROPE     AND     ORIENT 

31st  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
ItU.  and  MRS.  IIOHAKO    8.   PAINK, 
14!t  Kidec  Street,  Glens  Kails,  N.  V. 


SHORE-HILLS  HOTEL 

KKK.MI  l>A 

Xrwest  and  .'♦loHt  H«'aullfiil  Hotel 
ill  Ilcrniiida.  A  wonderful  summer  and 
winter  resort  for  health,  recreation  anil 
sport.  Booklet  and  particulars  from  1122 
B'way.  N,  Y.    'Phone  1872  Ma.iison  Sq. 

^'  E.  S.  WILTBANK,  Mgr. 


FOR  DISCRIMINATINC  TRAVELERS  WHO  REQUIRE  THE  BEST 
THE  OLD  WORLD  AFFORDS.  LEISURE.  ELEGANCE. 
FREEDOM  FROM  CARE 
REFINEMENT       EXCLUSIVENESS     CONGENIALITY 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION    TOURS 

COMFORTABLE  TRAVEL. SCHOLARLY  LEADER- 
SHIP. LIMITED  PARTIES,  UNIVERSITY  CREDIT 
THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS. 

APPLETON.WtS. MARQUETTE  BLOg.  CHICACO.ILL. 


rivivuKsiTv  piumxs 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
tlio  World's  Masterpieceaof  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
tor  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Oniv. 
Travel.   19  Trinity  PI..   Boston. 


ENGLISH  TOUllS 


'Auubo 


PRIVATE  CARS— Go   Where   You  Please! 
Illustrated  Booklet  Mailed  Free  from 
MOTOIl  TO|IRI.'V«  CO. 

43  Pembroke  Place,  Liverpool,  Eng.  (Cables 
"Travelling,  Liverpool")  or  T.  &  O.  Bureau. 
389  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Getting  On. — "  How  is  your  wife  getting 
on  with  her  social-settlement  work?  " 

"  Great !  She's  had  her  picture  in  the 
paper  twice  this  month." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


A  Bungler. — "  Did  ye  see  as  Jim  got  ten 
years'  penal  for  stealing  that  'oss?  " 

"  Serve  'im  right,  too.  Why  didn't  'e 
buy  the  'oss  and  not  pay  for  'im  like  any 
other  gentleman?  " — London  Sketch. 


Undecided. — "  Hear  you  have  a  fine 
baby  at  your  house?  " 

"  Yep;  bouncing  boy." 

"  Whom  does  he  look  like?  " 

"  Well,  we  haven't  quite  decided  as  yet. 
To  tell  the  truth,  none  of  our  relatives  has 
very  much  coin." — Washington  Herald. 


Almost. — Byles — "  Did  you  ever  come 
across  a  more  conceited  fellow  than  Bul- 
ger? They  say  he  is  an  atheist,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is." 

BoNTER — "  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  as  far 
as  that;  but  I  do  know  that  he  doesn't 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  superior  being." 
— New  York  American. 


Paid    by    the    Beneficiaries. — Mr.   A. — 

"  A  more  deserving  medical  man  than  our 
friend  Richard  does  not  exist.  He  very 
frequently  accepts  no  fees  from  his 
patients." 

Mr.  B.— "  You  don't  say  so  !  " 
Mr.  a. — "  He  generally  settles  with  the 
heirs."— Tit-Bits. 


Confirmed. — "  Don't  you  think  this  hat 
makes  me  look  ten  years  younger?  " 
"  Yes,  and  so  does  my  husband." 
"  How  charming  !    What  did  he  say?  " 
"  He  remarked  last  night  that  when  you 
took  off  your  hat  you  looked  ten  years 
older." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Self-exposed. — "  A  multi-millionaire  in 
a  fashionable  restaurant,"  she  said, 
"  pointed  to  a  line  on  the  menu  and  said 
to  the  waiter: 

"  '  I'll  have  some  of  that,  please.' 
"  '  I  am  sorry,  sir,'  the  waiter  answered, 
!  but  the  band  is  playing  that.'  " — Kansas 
City  Star. 


His  Recommendation. — A  cook  has  been 
going  round  a  station  in  the  south  of  India 
with  the  following  "  character,"  and  is 
somewhat  surprized  he  is  not  engaged: 
!'  Abdul  has  been  my  cook  for  three 
months;  it  seems  much  longer.  He  leaves 
on  account  of  ill  health — my  ill  health." — 
Christian  Advocate. 


His  Business. — "  O,  papa,"  she  said, 
with  a  blush,  "  young  Mr.  Chcstnuf,  who 
owns  so  many  coal-mines  in  the  Midlands, 
is  coming  again  this  evening,  and  he  says 
he  wants  to  see  you  on  some  important 
business." 

"  All  right,  my  dear,"  responded  the  old 
man,  chucking  her  playfully  under  the 
chin.  "  1  know  what  the  young  man 
wants." 

That  evening  Mr.  Chestnut  came  to  the 
point  at  once. 

"  Mr.  Hendricks,"  he  said  Iwldly,  "  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  laid  in  a  stock 
of  coal?  " — London  Ideas. 


I  his  cut  shows  the  surface  of  Flex-A-Tile  shingles — colors  are  deep  red,  gray,  gteen,  silver  gray  and  brown 

ASK   us  to  send  you  a  free  sample  of  this  remarkable 
new  roofing  material.      You've  never  seen  anything 
like  it.     You  can't  afford  not  to  know  about  it. 

ZX-A-TILE 

Hal-t   SHingle3 

are  made  of  solid  asphalt.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
chipped  slate  and  granite  rolled  into  the  asphalt  and  so  thor- 
oughly embedded  that  it  becomes  an  actual  part  of  it. 

The  shades  are  rich  red,  green,  gray,  silver  gray  and  brown 
— the  natural  colors  of  the  slate — there  is  no  artificial  color^ 
ing  of  any  kind — nothing  that  can  fade  or  change. 


Flex-A-Tile  Shingles  are  cheaper 
than  wood  shingles  that  have  been 
stained. 

They  are  as  easily  and  quickly  ap- 
plied as  wood  shingles. 


They  will  last  as  long  as  the  house 
stands— the  solid  slate  covering  makes 
them  practically  proof  against  fire. 

Flex-A-Tile  is  put  up  in  rolls  as  well 
as  in  shingle  form. 


JVrite  today  for  your  sample.      Also  for  the  Flex-A-Tile  Book 

THE   HEPPES   COMPANY,  1002  Forty-Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Sectional  view  showiDg  how  Rex-A-Tile  shingles  are  laid.     Note  the  three  solid  thicknesses  of  slate  covered  asphalt — 
an  absolutely  tight,  weather-proof  and  time-proof  roof 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 


Jno.   Williams, 
538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


I.hI  iiiiat  <^?^  I''iii*iiisli«'«l 
Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 
for  thctr  benefit. 


ALCA  GARDEN  TOOL 

MAKES  GARDEN  WORK  EASY 

Combines    Five    Useful    Garden    Implements    in    One 
TROWEL-FORK-HOE—WEEDER  — DIBBER 

A   LABOR   SAVING   ARTICLE   FOR  GARDEN    OR    GREENHOUSE 
USED  IN  WEEDING.  DIGGING,  PLANTING  AND  TRANSPLANTING 

Compact  and  rigid  in  any  position — built  to  last.  Each  tool  released  by  a  sprinc 

SEND    50c    FOR    THE    WHOLE    COMBINATION 
IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 

ALCA  MFG.  CO.,  366  West  50th  St.,  New  York 


DIBBER 


TROWEL 


FOF^K 


WEEDEK 
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ANNEX 


Spend  YOUR   Vacation 

AT    THE 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 

and  Secure  Real  Rest,  Health  and  Pleasure 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  built  upon  a  solid 
scientific    foundation.      It   does   not   depend   upon 
"loafing"  or  mere  idleness.     Here   the   new   chan- 
nels of  tliought,  methods  of   living   and   change   of 
surroundings  combine  to  buoy  up  the  spirit,  rebuild 
healthful  functions,   and  inspire   new  hope.      The 
Sanitarium  with  its  30  specializing  physicians,  300 
nurses,  200  varieties  of  baths,  innumerable  forms  of  electrical,  Swedish, 
mechanical  and  other  forms  of  physiological  treatment,  is  not  merely  a 
health  resort.      It  has  the  most  e.\tensive  clinical  laboratories  in  the 
world.     It  has  complete  and  scientifically  organized  facilities  for  i:  De- 
termining the  exact  location  and  measure  of  the  malady  of  each  indi- 
vidual.   2:  For  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  causes  of  that  malady. 
3:  For  the  repair  of  the  miscniefs  wrought  by  the  malady. 

Indeed,  the  Sanitariiiiu  is  the  educatioiKil  centre  of  a  world-wide  movement  for  physi- 
cal betterniont.  Automobilin^.  golfing,  tenuis,  swimming,  boating  and  other  healtliful 
ideasures 

R.%T1C9  ARK  MODERATE.  Board  and  room,  including  bath,  services  of  bath 
Attendant  and  necessary  medical  attention,  cost  less  here  than  board  and  room  aluDe  at 
many  first  class  resort  hotels. 

Portfolio  of  Views  FREK.     "Write  for  it  and   make    your    plans  immediately  for 
vourtrip  in  Mac  .ind  .Iiine, 

THE  SANITARIUM,    Dept.  342,    Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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SANITARIUM 
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and  the  great  Yukon  Country  on  per- 
fectly equipped  railway  trains  and 
steamships — overthe  very  trails  fol- 
lowed in  the  great  gold  rush  of  '97 
—through  the  most  tremendous  scenic 
region  In  the  world— the  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun  and  Northern  Lights,  towering 
mountains,  K'itterine  glaciers,  rushinR  torrents, 
flowers,  sunshine,  splendid  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  a  delighttul  summer  climate. 

Take  the  marvelously  beautiful  "Inner 
Passage"  trip  to  Skaguay,  seeing  Sitka 
and  Juneau — but  don't  stop  there.  That's 
just  the  (;ateway  to  the  real  Alaska,  the  real 
Yukon  country. 

I  itDratliro  Froo  telling  the  story  of  Alas- 
Lilt;  Id  lUie  rree  ka  and  the  Yukon  in  word 
and  picture — what  others  say  of  this  greatest 
scenic  trip  in  the  world,  etc.  This  is  your 
summer  to  go  to  Alaska.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  today. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  General  Agent 

White  Pass  &  Yukon  Koute 

127  W.  Wa-Hhinnton  St.,  Chicago 

or  TRAFFIC  DEPT. 

White  Puis  &  Yukon  Route 

7.11  Haatioffs  St.,  Vaacouver,  B.  C. 
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SUMMER  VACATIONS 

OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY 

Before  you  make  your  sum- 
mer plans  send  for  free  book- 
lets about  some  wonderful 
vacations  offered  by 

MAINE 

Woods,  Lakes  and  Seashore 

Go  deep  into  the  woods.  Live  at 
one  of  the  delightful  iuinting  camps. 
Fish  and  exj)lore  little-known  lakes 
and  streams.  Moosehead  Lake,  the 
great  inland  sea. ' '  Glorious  canoe 
trips.  Seashore  hotels  famous  for 
their  social  life,  bathing,  yachting. 
Small  hotels  and  boarding  i^laces, 
each  with  its  special  attractions. 

You  can  find  just  the  vacation  you 
iiave  always  wislied  for  at  the  j>rice 
you  can  afford.  Booklets  give  full 
list  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
with   rates.      Address 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  772,  So.  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


"ONE/ 

I  tiii'l  ii;il  t'lij'.vnK-n 
I  out  'if  'IrxirM  with  ' 

Ristey  Tent-Couch 


Wlil     til 

••altli  out  ' 


A   t.'nt  aii'l   couch  in  one. 

N*"<Is   no  ropfs  or  stakes. 

\  lily  moved  orcarricrl  and 

*   I  1-  up  in  a  roll.  Just  the  thing  for 

ii'.vM.   porch  or  cainp.       St-nd    your 

name  and  a')drt><t*i  and  we  will  iiini] 

y-.u  an  itit'-n^^tini;  20-pasr*-  'xx-kW-t. 

r«lRON^   HKi.r'd..  .t14e   rohimlMi*.  At*..,  Minni-apolU 


/jyi  A  SUMMER  HOME    $145.00 

•^cnd  for  illustrated  book  in  out-door  colors,  about 

The  KenyoD  Take  Down  House, 

the    best  summer    home, 

that  costs  less  than   one 

season's  rent. 

R.  L.  Kenyon  Company 

206  A  Miert  Street 

WuukeBha,  Wis. 
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HEALTHY  AMUSEMENT 
for  'vovir  chiildre-rv  a^t  Horrve. 


<^ 


^ 


"^'i^h 


The'Health  Merry-Go-Round  jiroinoU-^  Die  hiallli.  ^ln■ll^'lll  and  happi- 
ness of  your  cliiltJrcii.  Sure  to  do  them  (rood  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 
Til i H  niacin nc  is  built  to  last,  of  «eaBoned  httrdwiioii,  iron  and  kIccI.  A  Kafc, 
permanent  |)la»  thiuK;  operated  b.v  the  children  with  their  hHnils  and  fret. 
Makes  them  breathe  deep  of  fresh  air,  and  grow  8tronK.  Keeps  themathome 
and  in  good  spirits.  A  stronK-toned  orKan  which  plays  any  tuno  adds 
Kreatly  Ut  their  pleasure.     Price  is  reasonable.  ^ 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  and  sent  on  free  trial.     Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.        ^ 
Write  today  for  circular.    HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  CO..  Dept.  211,  Qoincy,  111.,  U.S.A. 
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Her  Way. — Mrs.  Knicker — "  Can  you 
get  your  boots  buttoned  without  bending 
your  knees?  " 

Mrs.  Bocker — "  Certainly;  I  make  my 
husband  do  it." — Harj)ers  Bazar. 


Corrected. — Wife — "  I  really  believe 
you  married  me  simply  because  I  have 
money." 

Hub — "  You're  wrong.  I  married  you 
because  I  thought  you'd  let  me  have  some 
of  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


No  Casualty. — Mate — "  When  he  fired 
the  pistol  at  you,  what  did  you  do, 
captain?  " 

Captain — "  I  moved  to  one  side  and  the 
bullet  sped  harmlessly  by  and  buried  itself 
in  the  thick  part  of  the  mate's  head." — 
Punch. 


His  Guess. — "  What  will  be  fashionable 
this  spring?  " 

"  Whatever  they  happen  to  be  over- 
stocked with  in  Paris,  I  suppose." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Refutation  Tours. — "  People  are  very 
likely  to  believe  what  they  see  in  print." 

"  Yep,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel. 
"  That's  why  these  candidates  have  to 
keep  travelin'  around  the  country  so  much. 
They  have  to  prove  that  they  don't  look 
like  some  of  the  pictures  of  'em  that  get 
into  the  papers." — Washington  Star. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 


'April    11. — Premier   Asquith   introduces   in    the 
British  Parliament  the  Irish  Home-rule  Bill. 


Domestic 

Washington 

April   9. — The   Senate  passes   the   Printing   Bill 

after  $600,000  is  cut  from  the  annual  expense. 

The    House   passes   the    Indian   Appropriation 

Bill,  carrying  $7,. 500.000. 
Representative  Lindbergh,  of  Minnesota,  intro- 
duces a  resolution  compelling  House  members 
to   file   li.sts   of  their   stocks   and   corporation 
affiliations. 

General 

April  8. — The  Merchants  and  Miners'  steamship 
Ontario  is  run  ashore  ablaze  at  Montauk  Point, 
L.  I.,  and  its  thirty-two  passengers  are  landed 
safely. 

The  Louisiana  Republican;  State  convention 
instructs  its  delegates  for  President  Taft. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  wins  over  President  Taft 
and  Speaker  Clark  over  Governor  Wilson  in 

.  the  Illinois  primary  by  majorities  of  more  than 
100,000. 

April  10. — The  New  York  Republican  State 
convention  at  Rochester  adopts  a  platform 
"urging."  but  not  instructing,  th(^  delegates 
to  tlu'  National  convention  to  support  Presi- 
dent Taft  for  renomination. 

The  Maine  Repu>)lican  convention  instructs 
all  of  the  State's  twelve  delegates  for  Colonel 
Roo.sevelt. 

The  Vermont  Republicans  name  six  of  the 
eight  delegates  for  President  Taft  and  two  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt. 

April  11. — The  Democratic  State  convention  in 
New  York  City  decides  to  send  an  iminstructed 
delegation  to  the  Baltimore  convention. 

A  clash  between  the  Taft  and  Roosevelt  fac- 
tions at  the  Michigan  State  convention  re- 
sults in  tiie  election  of  two  rival  delegations 
to  the  National  convention. 

The  rna.jor-leaguc  baseball  season  is  opened. 

Major-C;en.  Frederick  D.  Grant,  aged  sixty- 
two  and  son  of  fien.  U.  S.  Grant,  dies  sud- 
denly in  a  New  York  hotel. 


April  20,  19l!2 

"llflTH     the     Slithering     Sweep     of     the 

Scythe  the  Farmer  mows  the  Grass 

in  his  Meadows.     To  dig  up  the  Weeds  in 

his  Garden  by  the  Roots  he  takes  tlie  Hoe. 

The  First  is  the  True  Cutting 
Principle  of  the 

"Universal"  Safety  Razor 
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which  severs  each  hair 
cleanly,  without  scraping 
or    irritating    the    face. 

The  perfect  tempering  of 
"  Universal  "  hollow  ground 
blades  holds  their  extremely 
keen  edge  and  eliminates  the 
customarj'  constant  new  blade 
outlay. 

Never  too  near  or  too  far 
from  the  blade,  the  self-regula- 
ting guard  insures  safety,  com- 
fort and  shaving  satisfaction 
every  day  in  the  year. 

$2.50  everywhere 

including  extra  blade 

With   "Universal"    Strop    $3.00 
Complete   Traveler's    Set    $5.00 

Your  barber  doesn't  use 
a  scraping  razor. 
Ask  him  why. 

Request  a  "  Univer- 
sal "  Razor   Booklet 
from  the  Master 
Cutlers. 

Landers, 

Frary  & 

Clark, 

414  Commercial  St., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Summer  in  Earth's  Garden  Spot ! 

Enjoy  mountain-air  and  farm 
life    with     every    comfort    at 

BROOKSIDE  INN  and    COTTAGES 
IN   THE   ALLEGHENIES 

In  West  Virginia,  ten  miles  from  Oakland,  Md. 
(B.  &0.  R.  R.).  Automobile  service.  Nearly  3000  feet 
above  sea  level,  with  accommodations  for  a  limited 
number  of  exclusive  guests.  "It's  like  a  house  party." 
Ten  cottages,  an  Inn  and  Oaeino.  Tables  supplied 
from  Farm.  Driving,  riding,  boating,  bathing,  fish- 
ing, bowling,  tennis,  billiards,  lake.  A  thousand 
wonders  to  visit  in  the  mountains  and  along  the  ro- 
mantic Cheat  Rivfr.  For  terms  and  booklet,  address 
fE.  J.  KIRKPATRICK.  Oakland.  Md. 


WHITE   MOUNTAINS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Th(!  most  wonderful  summer  j)layground 
in  America.  We'd  like  to  sciul  you  our 
picture  booklet  about  it.     Mailed  free. 

It  tells  of  tlu^  uiiimafiMiiaiile  beauty  of 
these  mountains  in  summer;  tin;  joy  of 
breathing  tlic  life-giving  air;  of  mountain 
climbing,  tramping,  riding,  golf,  tennis, 
and  every  summer  .;port;  of  the  endless 

Social  Life  and  Gayety; 

of   sumptuous    hotels    filled     witii     j)eoi)le 

worth   knowing;  of  cii.-irrning  little  hot(!ls 

and   boarding  places  , at  moderate  i)rices. 

A  Imoklcl  worlli  rcMiliii^   in  consid- 
iriiitr  siimriicr  plans.    \\  rile  for  it  to 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  814.   South  Station.  Boaton,  Mass. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  coriecl  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalis  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"W.  P.  N.,"  Warren,  Ariz. — "Does  the  abbre- 
viation '  f .  o.  b. '  mean  '  freight  on  board '  or  '  free 
on  board'?" 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  2411,  states  that 
the  abbreviation  "f.  o.  b. "  means  "free  on  board." 

"J.  L.  T.,"  Toledo,  O. — "Please  state  whether 
'of  or  'for'  is  the  proper  word  to  follow  'desir- 
ous,' and  also  give  the  rule  on  the  subject." 

"Desirous  of"  is  the  correct  expression  to  use. 
"Desirous  to"  was  formerly  sometimes  employed, 
but  is  now  obsolete.  "Desirous  of"  is  found  in 
English  literature  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury (Caxton,  "Faytes  of  A.,"  III.,  1.  169:  "A 
dycyple  desyrouse  [desirous]  of  lernynge").  The 
general  rule  for  the  use  of  prepositions  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Prepositions  must  be  chosen  and  em- 
ployed agreeably  to  the  usage  and  idiom  of  the 
language,  so  as  rightly  to  express  the  relations 
intended"  (Goold  Brown,  "Grammar  of  English 
Grammars,"  p.  687). 

"R.  M.,"  Memphis,  Term. — "In  the  sentence 
'I  hope  she  arrived  safely  last  week.'  it  is  claimed 
that  '  trust '  should  be  used  instead  of  '  hope '  on 
the  ground  that  the  latter  word  is  not  properly 
employed  in  any  but  the  future  tense.  Is  this 
claim  correct?  " 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  863,  defines  the 
verb  in  this  sense  as  "to  desire  with  expectation 
of  obtaining;  often  with  that  exprest  or  under- 
stood, before  the  objective  clause  or  noun;  as, 
I  hope  (that)  I  shall  not  have  long  to  wait."  The 
same  authority  on  p.  90,  s.v.  "anticipate,"  says: 
"We  hope  for  that  which  we  much  desire  and 
somewhat  expect.  ...  I  hope  for  a  visit  from  my 
friend,  tho  I  have  no  word  from  him;  I  expect  it 
when  he  writes  that  he  is  coming."  "Trust"  in 
this  sense  is  defined  by  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary as  "to  regard  as  true  while  desiring  that  it 
be  so:  often  used  with  an  object  clause;  ...  as, 
I  trust  that  you  are  well  to-day."  (See  also 
Pope,  "Satires  of  Donne  Versified,"  satire  ii.,  line 
124:  "Thus  much  I've  said,  I  trust,  without 
offense.")  From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that 
"hope"  is  improperly  u.sed  in  the  sentence  cited, 
and  that  "trust"  is  an  allowable  substitute. 

"M.  A.  R.,"  Baltimore,  Md. — "Please  state 
whether  'can'  is  properly  used  in  the  following 
sentence,  referring  to  a  certain  library  in  which 
an  assistant  is  detailed  to  keep  watch  of  the  ma- 
terial: 'Folios  can  only  be  consulted  with  the 
aid  of  an  assistant.'  " 

"May"  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  word  to 
use  here.  (See  the  Standard  Dictionary,  pp. 
2367,  2368,  under  the  heading  "Faulty  Diction." 
"Can  [is]  misused  for  77iay.  Can  always  refers 
to  some  form  of  possibility.  .  .  .  Where  simple 
permission  is  referred  to,  7nay  should  be  used. 
'May  1  [not  can  I]  use  your  ruler?'  "  See  also 
Reed  and  Kellogg,  "Higher  Lessons  in  English," 
pp.  42.5.  420:  "May  denotes  power  from  with- 
out coming  from  a  removal  of  all  hindrance,  hence 
permission  or  possibility.  Can  denotes  power 
from  within,  hence  ability.") 

"T.  Z.."  Toledo.  O. — "Please  state  if  the  ad- 
jective '  satanically '  is  used  correctly  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  which  I  take  from  a  poem  '  The 
flames  danced  satanically.'  " 

The  adverb  (not  the  adjective)   "satanically," 

which  modifies  the  verb  "danced,"   is  correctly 

used  in  the  sentence  you  quote. 

"C."  Elyria.  O. — "Please  state  if  there  is  siicli 
a  vert)  a.s  '(•oinhiist.'  and  also  wh(!ther  it  would 
be  correct  to  u.se  it  in  the  .sentence  'A  substance 
raised  to  the  kindling  temperature  will  combust.'  " 

There  is  such  a  verb  as  "combust,"  and  the 
Standard  Dictionary  defines  it  as  follows: 
"Combust,  vt.  1.  [Humorous.]  To  consume 
with  fire;  burn  up.  2.  [Obsolete.]  To  inflame; 
e.^cite  greatly."  From  tliis  definition  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  verb  is  always  used  transitively  and 
in  its  modern  sense  must  always  be  employed 
with  a  humorous  application.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  incorrect  to  use  this  word  in  the  sentence 
you  quote. 


ETCHUP 


The  ketchup  with  the  tempt- 
ing, true  tomato  flavor. 
Keeps 
when  it  is 
opened 

Made   from   soGd,  rich,   red-ripe 
tomatoes,  seasoned  v^ath  just  the 
right    amount    of    selected    pure 
spices,    and    then    cooked    very 
slightly,  thus  retaining  the  delic- 
ious natural  flavor. 
Put  up  in  sterilized  bottles. 
Contains    only    those    in- 
gredients Recognized  and 
Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

All  of  our  other  food  products, 
of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
200 — Jams,  Jellies,  Preserves, 
Meats,  Canned  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables— are,  each  one,  as  whole- 
some and  delicious  as  Blue 
Label  Ketchup  and  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  pure. 

Insist   on    them 
from  your  grocer 

"Original  Menus  "  is  a  hand- 
somely illustrated    book   filled 
with  suggesbons  and   recipes 
for    quick,    easy,  delightful 
neals.    Write  for  it  today. 

Curtice  Brothers  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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It's  all  in  the  angle! 


Th( 


:1 


clean. 


smooth,  slant- 
ing stroke  that 
meets  and  cuts 
the  beard  at  an 
angle,  without 
pulling  or  scrap- 
ing— ^the  stroke 
of  the  expert 
barber — is  the 
natural  stroke 
of  the  Young, 
and  the  "  any 
angle"  feature 
does    it.       The 


A  touch  irives  the  aiii;le 


A  sHght  or  a  wide  angle 
as  you  prefer 


Anv- 


Blade  and  guard  go  in 


YoungO;Razor 


is  the  diagonal  stroke  made  safe.  It  shaves  clean,  it  shaves  quick 
and  shaves  with  absolute  safety.  It  shaves  the  way  the  experienced 
barber  shaves  and  with  an  edge  as  kee.  But  with  the  barber 
it  is  expertness;  with  you  it  is  the  Young  Razor  and  its  *'angle" 
feature.  A  touch  tilts  the  blade,  so  that  a  straight  pull  on  the 
handle  produces  a  slanting  stroke  with  the  blade. 

There  is  nothing  to  learn  —  the  skill  is  in  the  razor. 

Try  the  slanting  stroke  shave  with  a  Young  Razor.  You 
will  find  the  blades  as  keen  and  as  smooth-cutting  as  the  finest 
tempered  steel,  carefully  ground,  honed,  and  stropped,  can  make 
them.  You  will  find  the  razor  itself  the  lightest,  handiest, 
simplest,  and  most  nicely  balanced  of  any  you  have  ever  used. 

Young  Safety  Razor  Co.,  1 73 1  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  turn  of  swivel  screw- 
releases  blade  and  guard' 

30    Day    Trial 

All  dealers  are  authorized  by 
us  to  take  back  the  Young 
Any-Angle  Razor  and  refund 
tlic  puriha.sc  price,  if  after 
using  it  for  thirty  days  you 
wish  to  return  it.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
%'S  to  us. with  same  return  priv- 
ilege. The  i)rice  of  the  Young 
Any-  A  n  g 1 e 
Razor.including  ^  _^_  ^^ 
12  keen  blades,  $  ^  QO 
with  gen  nine 
leather    ^ase,  is 
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THE  TITANIC  TRAGEDY 


THERE  ARE  TEARS  for  the  dead,  pity  for  the  bereaved, 
and  pride  in  the  heroic  victims  of  the  Titanic  disaster, 
but  there  is  some  pretty  stern  comment,  too,  on  the  fact 
that  in  this  year  1912,  the  greatest  of  all  ships,  the  "unsinkable" 
Titanic,  should,  upon  her  maiden  voyage,  carry  down  to  death 
1,635  men  and  women,  while  but 
705  were  rescued  from  a  calm 
sea  on  a  starlit  night.  The  dra- 
matic circumstances,  the  long 
death  roll,  including  many  of  the 
world's  most  honored  names, 
make  this  the  greatest  ocean 
tragedy  of  modern  times,  per- 
haps of  all  time.  But  the  fact 
which  stands  out  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  discuss  it  during  the  past  days 
is  that  the  sacrifice  of  life  was 
needless,  wanton,  wholly  avoid- 
able, and  many  an  editorial  on 
the  loss  of  the  Titanic  bears  the 
brief  caption:  "MURDER." 
In  the  welter  of  protest  and 
denunciation  two  questions 
press  relentlessly  for  answer. 
First:  Why  was  the  Titanic 
driving  ahead  at  practically 
full  speed  along  a  dangerous 
course,  through  ice-fields,  after 
having  received  repeated  warn- 
ings of  near-by  bergs?  Then: 
why  was  this  mighty  vessel 
allowed  to  start  across  the  At- 
lantic with  so  few  life-boats 
that  less  than  half  of  those 
on  board  could  have  been  saved 
even  if  proper  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  launching 
and  manning  the  boats? 

The    answer    found    by    the 
daily  press  to  the  first  question 

is  that  this  steamship  company,  like  its  competitors,  and  with 
the  acfniiescence  of  the  traveling  public,  put  speed  before  safely. 


413^. 
CAl'T.   KDWAUD  JOHN   SMITH. 
Who  went  down  with  his  shij). 


And  they  simply  point  to  this  statement  of  the  Titanic' s  quarter- 
master, who  was  at  the  helm  at  the  time  of  the  WTeek: 

"We  were  crowding  her  to  the  limit.  Every  ounce  of  steam 
was  crowded  on,  and  she  was  under  orders  from  the  general 
officers  of  the  line  to  make  all  the  speed  of  which  she  was  capable. 

' '  We  had  made  565  miles  that 
day,  and  were  tearing  along  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-one  knots 
when  we  struck  the  iceberg.  The 
officers  were  striving  to  live  up 
to  the  orders  to  smash  a  record." 

Captain  Smith  of  the  Titanic, 
who  went  down  with  his  ship, 
admitted  her  inadequate  life- 
saving  equipment  while  she  still 
was  imder  construction.  He 
attributed  this  to  the  belief  of 
the  owners  and  designers  that 
the  ship,  because  of  her  size, 
strength,  and  water-tight  com- 
partments, was  practically  un- 
sinkable, and  that,  in  any  case, 
she  could  keep  afloat  until  her 
wireless  outfit  should  bring  help. 
But  an  observant  editor  who 
picked  up  a  White  Star  Line 
folder  in  a  street-car  found  this 
list  of  luxuries  provided  on  the 
Titanic  "a  sardonic  piece  of 
reading": 

Sjwrts  decks  and  spacious 
promenades;  commodious  state- 
rooms and  apartments  en  suite; 
cabins  de  lu.xe  with  bath; 
squash-racquet  courts;  Turkish 
and  electric  bath  establish- 
ments; salt-water  swimming- 
pools;  glass-enclosed  sun  par- 
lors; veranda  and  palm  courts: 
Louis  XVI.  restaurants;  grand 
dining-saloons;  electric  ele- 
vators. 


That  is,  in  providing  excessive 
luxury,  necessary  safety  was  sacrificed.  So  it  is  ass»>rt(>d  on 
every  hand,  and  tliis  statement  from  an  explanation  made  liy  a 
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scribers  prefer  not  to  lia\-e  tlieir  siil)scriptions  interrupted  and  llieir  files 
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assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  sul)scribers  are  expecli'd  to 
notify  us  with  reasonalile  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer 
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intending  that  tlie  |)aper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  tlie  year.  If  instrtictions 
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ISIDOR   STRAUS. 


WKite  Star  Line  official  after  the  loss  of  the  Republic  three  years 
ago  is  now  found  very  significant : 

'"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  steamship 
in  passenger  service  to  carry  enough  life-boats  to  accommodate 
all  hands  at  once.  If  this  were  done,  so  much  room  would  be 
utilized  for  life-boats  that  there  would  be  no  room  left  on  deck 
for  passengers.  The  necessary  number  of  life-boats  would  be 
carried  at  the  cost  of  many  present  comforts  of  our  patrons." 

The  Titanic  s  reign  as  queen  of  the  seas,  the  "biggest  and 
finest  ship  afloat,"  lasted  just  five  daj's.  She  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  Wednesday,  April  10,  on  her  maiden  trip,  with  a  notable 
list  of  passengers,  who  looked  forward  to  a  week  of  pleasure 
surrounded  with  every  comfort  and  lu.xury.  On  the  following 
Sunday  evening  she  was  400  miles  off  Cape  Race.  The  sea  was 
smooth,  the  sky  clear.  Despite  repeated  warnings  of  icebergs 
from  other  vessels,  and  the  presence  of  much  floating  ice,  she 
was  steaming  ahead  at  a  speed  of  probably 
21  knots.  Toward  midnight,  an  iceberg  was 
seen  ahead.  It  was  too  late  to  slow  down 
or  turn  aside.  But  the  ship  was  swerved 
slightly  from  her  course,  and  struck  the  berg 
a  glancing  blow,  possibly  sliding  up  on  a  sub- 
merged portion  of  it.  The  shock  was  not 
violent,  but  wireless  calls  for  help  were  sent 
out,  and  the  passengers  were  called  up  on 
deck.  The  officers  soon  found  that  the  side 
and  bottom  of  the  ship  were  ripped  out  and 
that  it  was  simply  a  question  of  how  long 
her  pierced  air-compartments  and  leaking 
bulkheads  would  keep  the  Titanic  afloat. 

Stories  of  what  followed,  except  in  their 
general  outline  and  in  their  unanimous  tril)- 
ute  to  the  heroism  of  the  officers  and  male- 
passengers  aboard  the  Titanic,  conflict  some- 
what widel}'.  The  New  York  papers,  on  the 
day  after  the  Cnrpathia  arrived  in  the  harbor 
with  her  pitiful  load,  gave  prominence  to  the 
detailed,  coherent,  and  consistent  tale  told 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Daniel,  one  of  the  survivors. 
After  striking  the  iceberg  the  Titanic  went  on 
for  about  a  mile  before  coming  to  a  stop,  says  Mr.  Daniel. 
The  passengers,  assembled  on  the  deck,  were  at  first  calm, 
being  assured  that  the  Titanic  was  "unsinkable,"  and  when, 
a  little  later,  they  were  ordered  to  the  life-boats,  many 
refused  to  go,  feeling  safer  on  the  great  ship.  To  quote 
at  some  length  from  Mr.  Daniel's  statement,  as  it  appears  in 
the  columns  of  the  New  Ywk  Evening  Post: 


"I  learned  later  that  there  was  a  conflict  in  orders  gi^'en 
when  the  boats  were  filled.  On  the  starboard  side  husbands 
were  ordered  to  enter  the  smaller  craft  with  their  wives.  On 
the  port  side,  husbands  were  driven  back,  the  order  being 
'women  and  children  first.'  That  explains  why  so  many  men 
survived. 

"In  many  instances,  within  the  range  of  my  vision,  wives 
refused  pointblank  to  leave  their  husbands.  I  saw  members 
of  the  crew  literally  tear  women  from  the  arms  of  men,  and 
throw  them  over  the  side  to  boats.     Mrs.  Isidor  Straus  clung 

to  her  husband  and  none  could  force  her  from  his  side 

"Fully  two  hours  elapsed  between  the  Titanic  striking  the 
berg  and  her  foundering.     Not  until  the  last  five  minutes  did 

the  awful  realization  come  that  the  end  was  at  hand 

"Deck  after  deck  was  submerged.  There  was  no  lurching, 
no  grinding  or  crunching.  The  Titanic  simply  settled.  I  was 
far  up  on  one  of  the  top  decks.  Two  minutes  before  the  final 
disappearance  of  the  ship  I  jumped.  About  me  Avere  many 
others,  in  the  water.  My  bathrobe  floated  away.  It  was  icily 
cold.  I  struck  out  at  once.  Before  the  last, 
I  turned.  My  first  glance  took  in  the  people 
swarming  the  Titanic's  decks.  Hundreds 
were  standing  there,  helpless  to  ward  off 
the  approaching  death.  I  saw  Captain 
Smith  on  his  bridge.  My  eyes  seemingly 
clung  to  him.  The  deck  from  which  I  had 
leapt  was  immersed;  the  water  had  risen 
slowly,  and  was  now  to  the  floor  of  the 
bridge.  Then  it  was  at  Captain  Smith's 
waist. 

"I  saw  him  no  more. 
The  bow  of  the  Titanic 
the  surface.  To  me  only  her  four  monster 
funnels  and  the  two  masts  were  now  visi- 
ble. It  was  all  over  in  an  instant.  The 
Titanic's  stern  rose  completely  out  of  the 
water.  Up  it  went,  thirty,  forty,  sixty  feet 
into  the  air,  then,  with  her  body  slanting 
at  an  angle  of  4.')  degrees,  slowly  the  Titanic 
slipt  out  of  sight.  There  was  very  little 
suction. 

"Until  I  die,  the  cries  of  those  wretched 

men  and  women  who  went  down  clinging 

helplessly  to  the  Titanic's  rail  will  ring  in 

my  ears,     droans,  shrieks,  and  sounds  that 

were  almost  inhuman  came  across  the  water. 

"I   turned  and   swam.      The  water  was 

numbing  me.     Only  the  preserver  about  my 

body  saved  my  life.     When  pulled  into  the  life-boat  it  was  an 

hour  later,  but  I  knew  nothing." 

This  sturdy  swimmer  is  but  one  of  many  to  declare  that 
"had  the  steamship  company  provided  proper  life-saving 
devices,  not  a  soul  on  board  would  have  been  lost,"  for 

"The  Titanic  simply  lay  on  the  water,  settling  slowly.     The 


He  died  a  hero, 
was   far   beneath 
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sea  was  absolutely  calm.     Boats  and  rafts  were  put  overboard 
without  difficulty,  until  there  were  no  more." 

The  Carpathia,  summoned  by  wireless,  as  were  other  ships  too 
far  away  to  be  of  service,  reached  the  spot  about  daylight, 
and  rescued  those  aboard  the  16  boats  still  afloat  and  a  few 
from  rafts.  Among  the  dead  are  such  well-known  men  as  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Isidor  Straus,  William  T.  Stead  of  the  English 
Review  of  Reviews,  President  C.  M.  Hays  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad,  F.  D.  Millet,  the  artist;  Jacques  Futrelle,  novelist; 
Henry  B.  Harris,  theatrical 
manager;  Major  Butt,  President 
Taft's  military  aid;  J.  B.  Thayer, 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  Benjamin  Gug- 
genheim, George  D.  Widouer,  and 
W.  A.  Roebling,  2d. 

Many  of  the  rescued  women  are 
widows;  several,  like  Mrs.  Astor, 
are  brides  of  a  few  months.  The 
presence  of  a  few  men  among  the 
survivors  is  readily  accounted  for 
by  the  need  of  strong  arms  to  row 
tlie  boats  and  such  circuinjtances 
as  those  noted  by  Mr.  ?)aniel. 
But  the  fact  that  Mr.  J/  Bruce 
Ismay,  managing  director  of  the 
White  Star  Line,  was  saved   in  a 


life-boat  is  something  which  leads  even  so  careful  a  paper  as  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  inquire:  "Is  there  any  passenger  who 
should  not  have  found  place  in  the  boats  before  the  greatest  or 
least  official  of  the  line?"  The  further  inference  on  the  part 
of  many  that  Mr.  Ismay  was  responsible  for  urging  the  Titanic 
to  such  excessive  speed  does  not  increase  their  very  slight  feeling 
of  charity  toward  him.  Tho  he  was  at  first  denounced  as  a 
"coward"  by  the  more  radical  press,  space  was  later  given  to 
his  own  succinct  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  departure. 

To  quote  Mr.  Ismay's  state- 
ment before  the  United  States 
Senate  Investigating  Committee, 
in  New  York: 

"The  boat  was  there  and  a 
certain  number  of  the  women  had 
been  loaded.  The  officer  called 
out  to  any  other  women  who 
might  be  on  the  deck  to  come. 
Th(>re  were  no  other  pas.«!engers, 
men  or  women,  on  the  deck,  so  I 
got  in.    That  is  all  tliere  is  to  it." 

There  are  those  of  us,  perhaps, 
who  have  sometimes  smiled  in- 
wardly at  the  churdi  prayer  for 
some  one's  preservation  "from 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,"  and 
conduct  "in  safety  to  the  haven 
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where  he  would  be,"  as  an  antiquated  petition  in  these  days 
of  rapid  ocean  transit.  But  we  '"now  know,  at  high  cost," 
as  the  Chicago  Tribune  remarks,  "that  perfect  safety  in  ocean 
travel  is  a  fiction."  The  Baltimore  Sun  is  reminded  by  the 
disaster  to  the  Titanic  "that  in  spite  of  all  our  progress,  perils 
still  exist,  and  that  before  the  forces  of  untamed  nature  man 
is  often  as  helpless  as  an  infant."  The  iceberg,  others  tell  us, 
is  still  the  great  unconquered  peril  of  the  north  Atlantic.  When 
the  "unsinkable  ship"  meets  the  "irresistible  iceberg,"  she  meets 
the  same  fate  as  does  the  fisherman's  dory. 

But  the  generality  of  editors,  tho  they  admit  the  dangers  of  a 

season    when    the   ice  has  cOme 

south  farther  and  sooner  than 
usual,  can  see  but  little  excuse 
therein  for  the  loss  of  the  Titanic. 
True,  icebergs  are  dangerous, 
Init  peril  should  not  be  invited  by 
rushing  ahead  at  night  through 
such  perilous  sea  lanes  at  high 
speed,  after  those  repeated  warn- 
ings received.  Nothing  but 
speed  madness,  they  say,  can 
account  for  it,  nothing  but  the 
insistence  of  the  company's  offi- 
cials that  the  Titanic  should 
break  a  record  on  lier  maiden 
voyage.  This,  we  are  told,  made 
the  experienced  navigator  in 
command  "take  chances"  and 
so  end  an  honorable  and  effici- 
ent career  by  going  down  with 
his  ship  and  two-thirds  of  the 
passengers  entrusted  to  his  care. 
"Heedless  of  warnings,  indiffer- 
ent to  disaster,  the  White  Star 
officials  raced  Avith  Death,  and 
Death  won,"  is  the  way  the 
New  York  American  puts  it. 
Other  papers  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Wash- 
ington put  the  responsibility 
squarely  up  to  the  company, 
as  does  the  New  York  World, 
which,  however,  adds  that  "tho 

public  that  has  encouraged  and  inflamed  this  speed  madness 
must  share  the  blame."  And  the  New  York  Commercial  asks 
its  readers  not  to  "blame  steamship-owners  too  severely  with- 
out taking  into  account  what  is  permitted  to  go  on  every  day 
on  shore." 

Furthermore,  according  to  all  the  accounts  of  the  wreck, 
a  sufficient  number  of  life-boats,  properly  equipped,  and  with 
a  ship's  crew  drilled  in  their  use,  could  have  saved  practi- 
cally every  person  on  board  the  Titanic.  And  there  is  a  brief 
editorial  paragraph  in  the  New  York  Herald  which  sums  up 
an  opinion  which  is  apparently  held  in  nearly  every  newspaper 
office  where  the  press  wires  have  carried  the  news  of  the  Titanic  s 
loss.     Says  The  Herald: 

"Had  this  latest  expression  of  mercantile  naval  construction 
been  supplied  with  fewer  fol-de-rols,  such  as  gymnasiums, 
swimming-tanks,  and  other  non-essentials  to  safety  at  sea, 
more  boats  and  life-rafts  could  have  been  carried — and  every 
life  have  been  saved  under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  when 
the  Titanic  received  her  death-blow." 

It  is  "abundantly  evident  "  to  the  New  York  Evening  Fo.sl 
"  that  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  public  opinion  is  fasten- 
ing upon  the  deficiency  of  life-boats  as  the  one  great  lesson 
of  neglect  bitten  in  by  the  awfui  loss  of  life  on  the  Titanic.^' 
Or,  as  the  Newark  News  and  New  York  Sun  regard  the  lesson 


thus  taught  the  world,  it  is,  to  quote  the  New  York  paper,  "the 
need  of  an  international  system  of  inspection  and  equipment 
and  uniform  requirements  as  to  life-boats  and  life-rafts  in  suffi- 
cient number  for  all  on  board — every  passenger,  every  officer, 
every  member  of  the  ship's  force." 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Congress  is  now 
investigating  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  that  the  British  Parliament 
will  do  likewise,  and  that  several  measures  have  been  proposed 
in  each  body  looking  to  stricter  requirements  and  more  careful 
inspection. 

As   for   suggestions    to   prevent    the   repetition   of   such   sea 

tragedies  as  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic,  their  name  is  legion. 
Powerful  searchlights,  oophones, 
microthermometers,  and  other 
devices  to  detect  the  presence  of 
icebergs  are  endorsed  by  their 
inventors  and  others.  One 
neAvsj)aper  strongly  urges  Gov- 
ernment or  international  patrol 
of  the  North  Atlantic  during 
the  dangerous  season.  Another 
would  have  all  liners  cross  in 
pairs,  near  enough  so  that  one 
could  render  assistance  if  the 
other  met  with  mishap.  Then 
there  is  the  idea  of  a  scout  boat 
to  go  ahead  of  the  great  steam- 
ship, as  a  pilot  locomotive  is 
sometimes  sent  ahead  of  a 
special  train. 

A  striking  article,  written 
some  tunc  ago  for  The  Navij 
(Wash.)  by  Captain  E.  K.  Roden, 
has  been  widely  quoted  by  the 
press  since  the  loss  of  the  Titan- 
ic. The  writer  asserts  that  im- 
provements in  safety  appliances 
on  passenger  ships  are  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  growing  de- 
mand for  luxury  and  comfort  in 
ocean  travel.  Shipping-men  have 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  these 
luxuries  are  offered  because  the 
public  demands  them.  No,  replies  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

"Each  line  seeks  to  outdo  the  other  in  new  and  original 
features,  so  that  their  press  agents  may  have  more  to  talk  about, 
and  that  the  newspapers  will  give  more  space  to  descriptions 
of  the  extraordinary  success  they  have  attained  in  duplicating 
on  the  ocean  'all  the  features  of  the  most  luxurious  modern 
hotels.'  Then  they  forget  to  make  a  few  thousands  of  dollars 
of  expenditure  necessary  to  buy  sufficient  life-boats  and  rafts, 
but  tell  us  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  pubhc!" 

In  the  course  of  the  same  editorial  The  Evening  Po.^t  points  out 
some  good  results  likely  to  come  from  this  horror — "every 
humanitarian  advance  in  the  history  of  shipping  the  world  over 
has  been  purchased  by  suffering  or  loss  of  life."  Not  in  the 
history  of  shipping  only,  says  tho  Philadelphia  North  American: 

"It  took  horror  heaped  upon  horror  to  establish  the  aggression 
upon  existing  proptsrty  rights  which  lay  in  denying  to  capital  the 
right  of  investment  in  hotels  and  tenements  without  fire-c'scajjes. 
The  Titanic  disaster  will  mean  the  end  of  allowing  'unsinkable' 
ships  to  sail  with  one-third  of  the  y  "oper  number  of  life-boats. 

"On  the  Titanic,  on  the  General  Slocum,  as  in  the  Triangle 
shirtwaist  factory,  on  railroads  that,  l-iil  to  provide  safety  ai)pli- 
ances,  and  in  factories  where  the  workmen  are  regarded  as  tho 
cheapest  raw  material,  the  .system  is  the  .same — gaml)ling  with 
human  life  for  dollar  profit." 


UNSINICABLE. 

— Coffman  in  the  New  York  Journal. 
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FATHER.  SON.  tiHANU.SON. 

THREE    GENERATIONS   OF    GRANTS. 
Maj.-Gen.  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  seen  in  the  central  picture,  said:  "  My  father's  character  has  been  my  religion."    At  the  right  is  U.  S.  Grant,  3d. 


FREDERICK    DENT    GRANT 


(,<. 


F 


OR  MANf  YEARS  my  father's  character  ha.s  been 
my  religion,"  Major-General  Frederick  Dent  Grant 
once  declared;  and  when  we  add  to  this  attitude  of 
devotion  and  hero-worship  a  striking  physical  resemblance  to 
his  illustrious  father  and  a  life  also  largely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  we  have  some  of  the  reasons  why  many  editors 
remark  that  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  death  of  the  son  breaks  the 
strongest  link  between  the  personality  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and 
our  own  time.  During  the  Civil  War  the  boy,  not  yet  thirteen, 
joined  his  father  in  the  field  and  was  thenceforth,  according 
to   the   "Memoirs,"    "in   every   battle   of   the   campaign." 

After  graduation  from  West  Point,  he  served  ten  years  with 
the  Army,  resigning  in  1881  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
In  1885  President  Harrison  appointed  him  Minister  to  Austria, 
and  later  he  served  as  a  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York. 
But  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War  he  again  took  up 
his  military  career,  .seeing  service  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  stationed  at  Governors 
Island  in  command  of  the  Division  of  the  East,  and  was  outranked 
in  the  active  service  only  by  Major-General  Leonard  Wood, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

^lanj-  tributes  are  paid  to  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and 
to  his  moral  courage,  especially  as  exemplified  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  liquor  question.  When,  in  1909,  he  rode  in  the  full 
uniform  of  his  rank  at  the  head  of  a  prohibition  parade  in 
Chicago,  the  propriety  of  his  course  was  sharply  challenged, 
but  tlu!  Secretary  of  War  decided  that  the  act  was  not  an  official 
one,  and  "the  matter  was  dropt."  A  few  weeks  ago  he  caused 
no  little  jubilation  in  temperance  circles  by  coming  out  deei- 
.sively  against  the  restoration  of  the  army  "canteen." 

Nowhere  do  we  find  mon-  enthusiastic  tributes  to  the  son  of 
the  Civil  War  victor  than  in  the  Southern  press.  "The  son 
wrought  thc!  sentiment  of  his  father's  phrase,  'Let  us  have 
peace,'  so  faithfully  into  the  fabric  of  his  life  as  to  WTite  himself 
down  a  typical  American  of  the  twentieth  century,"  remarks 
the  .\tlanta  Connlitulion,  and  the  Florida  Timcs-l'nion  says  of 
father  and  son:  "Each  did  liis  \vorl<  well  uih!  neither  seemed  to 
care  for  or  oven  be  conscious  of  the  a!)i)lause."  In  the  Nash- 
ville TcHHCKKeran  \\'i\  t<^'m\:  "Tlie  younger  General  Gnmt  was 
a  vital  factor  in  wijjing  out  .sectional  lines  in  tliis  country." 

If  the  son  had  had  the  opportunity,  ho  might  havo  shown  a 


military  genius  equal  to  his  father's,  notes  more  than  one  writer, 
but  only  in  the  Spanish  War  did  he  have  any  such  chance. 
"That  brief  war  was  not  replete  with  ojiportunities,"  notes  the 
Boston  Transcript,  and  his  hour  of  glory  never  dawned.  The 
Philadelphia  Press  points  out  that  "but  for  the  Civil  War, 
General  U.  S.  Grant's  military  capacity  would  never  have  been 
demonstrated,  and  he  probably  would  have  lived  out  his  life 
comparatively  unknown."  And  it  adds:  "How  far  the  younger 
Grant  may  have  possest  the  military  genius  of  his  father  will 
never  be  known,  for  he  was  never  tried." 


CLARA   BARTON 

IT  IS  AS  our  greatest  national  heroine  and  the  equal  of  any 
soldier  or  statesman  of  the  Civil  War  that  Clara  Barton 
appears  to  many  of  the  editors  who  sum  up  her  career. 
"Because  she  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  incarnation  of  mercy 
the  modern  world  has  known,  she  became,"  says  the  D«'troit 
Free  Press,  "the  founder  of  the  most  significant  and  wide-spread 
philanthropic  movement  of  the  age,  a  movement  that  already 
has  become  an  intrinsic  part  of  world-civilization."  A  messenger 
of  mercy  to  many  a  sick  and  wounded  soldier  in  the  (iO's,  from 
1881  to  1904  president  of  the  American  Red  Ooss  Society,  her 
name  will  always  be  linked  with  that  of  England's  "  Lady  of  the 
Crimea. "  But,  observes  the  Boston  Traiiscripl,  Miss  Barton 
was  "the  angel  of  the  battle-field  also,"  and  "went  ahead  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  for  she  earri{>d  on  her  work  absolutely  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  to  the  sound  of  cannon  and  close  to  the 
firing-line."  Indeed,  adds  The  Transcript,  "she  was  on  the 
firing-line  for  humanity  all  her  life.  That  is  her  life-story." 
Truly  a  wonderful  woman  was  Clara  Barton,  "and  a  wonderful 
life  she  lived,"  exclaims  the  Washington  Times. 

"Born  in  Massachusetts  mor(>  than  ninety  years  ago  ^when 
•Tames  Monroe  was  President),  the  daughter  of  a  soldier  who  had 
followed  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  in  the  Revolution,  she  linked  in 
her  being  all  generations  of  independent  .Vinei'ica. 

"The  first  woman  Government  clerk,  she  rei)re.sented  in  her 
personality  all  the  great  social  changes  that  have  marked  tht> 
nineteenth   and    the   twentieth   centuries. 

"The  organizer  of  the  .\merican  Mvd  Cross,  she  was  a  |)i()nei'r 
in  the  movement  to  lessen  the  sulTerings  of  the  individual  by 
concentrating  th(>  (diarity  of  the  community." 

As  the  years  unroll  them,  how   "groat  liud  glorious"  seem  her 
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works,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  contemplates  them!  Clarissa 
Harlowe  Barton,  whom  we  know  as  Clara  Barton,  was  born  in 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1821.  She  was  for  several  j'^ears  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  her  native  \'illage.  In  the  50's  she  became 
a  clerk  in  the  patent-office  at  Washington;  she  lost  her  place 
because  of  her  too  outspoken  avowal  of  her  political  beliefs,  and 
regained  it  because  of  her  proved  efficiency.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  her  attention  was  called  to  the  lack  of  provision  for 
taking  care  of  wounded  soldiers  on  the  battle-field,  and  for  bring- 
in<>:  to  the  men  comforts  and  delicacies  from  home  and  friends. 
So  she  began  the  work  that  has  made 
her  famous.  She  started  in  alone,  but, 
as  one  editor  remarks,  "she  was  or- 
ganization itself." 

Stories  told  in  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  this  part  of  her  career  give  ample 
proof  of  her  industry-,  zeal,  courage, 
womanly  tenderness,  and,  above  aU, 
her  remarkable  f«rce  of  leadership,  ex- 
ecutive ability,  and  skill  in  organization. 
She  was  soon  given  official  recognition, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  a  commission  to  trace 
missing  soldiers.  Then  came  a  lecture 
tour.  In  1869  she  took  a  vacation  in 
Europe.  But  this  resulted  in  her  as- 
sisting to  form  the  International  Red 
Cross  Society.  Then  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  broke  out  and  she  served  at 
the  front  throughout.  After  that  war 
she  distributed  relief  to  the  people  of 
Paris,  where  the  ravages  of  the  siege 
had  been  followed  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Commune.  Then,  after  her  return  to 
her  native  country  in  1872,  came  nine 
long  years  of  pleading  in  personal  efforts 
to  secure  the  ratification  by  the  United 
States  of  the  international  treaty  rec- 
ognizing the  Red  Cross.  But  her  con- 
sequent appointment  to  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  the  age 
of  60  by  no  means  ended  her  active  work, 
ety,  at  her  suggestion,  decided  to  extend  its  work  "to  aid  the 
suffering  in  times  of  great  national  calamity."  And  quickly 
following,  notes  the  Baltimore  Sun, 

'came  her  work  in  the  series  of  disasters  which  opened  with 
forest  fires  in  Michigan  in  1881,  the  Mississippi  floods  and  cy- 
clone, the  floods  of  Ohio,  the  famine  of  Texas,  the  earthquake 
of  Charleston,  the  cyclone  of  1888  in  Illinois,  and  the  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  in  Florida  in  the  same  year.  Then  came  the 
Johnstown  disaster  of  1889,  the  Russian  famine  of  1892,  the 
cyclone  in  Iowa  the  following  year,  and  the  hurricane  and  tidal 
wave  that  swept  the  South  Carolina  islands  in  1893-94.  A 
brief  breathing-space  and  this  woman  alone  braved  the  dis- 
pleasure of  princely  powers  to  carry  relief  to  stricken  Armenia, 
only  to  return  to  Cuban  reconcentrados  demanding  help,  with 
the  Spanish  War  and  ocean-swept  Galveston  following  swiftly." 

In  1904  Miss  Barton  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  lived  quietly  at  her  home  in  Glen  Echo,  Md.,  on 
the  Potomac,  until  her  death  on  April  12. 

Will  the  life  of  any  future  woman,  "with  all  the  franchises 
and  liberties  which  the  future  grants,"  wonders  the  Detroit 
Journal,  "accomplish  a  work  like  that  done  by  this  woman  of 
the  past  generations?"  The  fact  that  she  did  so  much  in 
"ninety  years  without  the  ballot,"  can  be  used  "either  for  or 
against  woman-suffrage,"  thinks  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
But  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  certain  that  those  who  object 
to  giving  women  the  ballot  will  find  Miss  Barton  and  Miss 
Nightingale  "hard  to  explain  away." 


P 


C'opyi'iglited  by  J.  K.  Purdy,   Buston. 

CLARA   BARTON. 
"  She  was  on  the  flring-line  for  humanity  all  her  life 

The  American  soci- 


WARNING    MEXICO 

RESIDENT  TAFT'S  simultaneous  warning  to  President 
Madero  and  the  rebel  leader  Orozco  that  outrages  against 
Americans  in  Mexico  must  cease  is  greeted  with  almost 
universal  approval  by  our  press  despite  a  scarcely  less  wide- 
spread conviction  that  it  brings  the  possibUity  of  intervention 
ominously  near.  Altho  official  statements  from  Washington 
are  emphatic  in  their  assurances  that  intervention  is  not  con- 
templated, many  editors  agree  that  it  now  seems  to  be  unavoid- 
able unless  Mexico  heeds  the  warning — 
a  warning  whose  effect,  notes  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  "is  not  different 
from  that  of  an  officially  delivered  ulti- 
matum." "The  present  tone  of  our 
Government  is  an  earnest  reminder  that 
there  is  an  extreme  beyond  which  for- 
bearance can  not  go,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  is  generally  be- 
heved  to  speak  on  questions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  with  almost  the 
authority  of  an  official  organ.  And  the 
same  paper's  Washington  correspondent 
compares  the  Mexican  Republic  to  "a 
drunken  dancer  doing  a  clog  in  hobnail 
shoes  over  a  dynamite  mine,"  and  de- 
clares that  "the  patience  of  the  Admin- 
istration is  almost  exhausted." 

"The  situation  is  becoming  intoler- 
able," admits  the  Chicago  Record-Her- 
ald, and  it  adds:  "Madero  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  further  evidence 
of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  rebel- 
lion can  not  fail  to  raise  the  question 
of  action  of  some  sort  from  without." 
"If  President  Madero  can  not  maintain 
order  in  his  Republic,  then  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  take 
measures  which  will  insure  its  main- 
tenance," declares  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  which  pictures  Mexico  as  a  ship 
hopelessly  straining  to  keep  off  a  lee  shore.  "Our  Government 
will  be  compelled  to  interfere  unless  conditions  improve,"  says 
the  Pittsburg  Post,  and  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  is  convinced  that 
in  such  an  .event  "Uncle  Sam's  plain  duty  will  be  fearlessly  and 
quickly  performed."  "No  one  who  knows  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  republics  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Canal 
doubts  that  this  country  will  never  remedy  these  conditions 
until  it  acts  in  a  manner  as  firm  as  it  is  disinterested,"  affirms 
the  Newark  News,  which  thinks  that  "if  intervention  has  got 
to  come,  the  sooner  we're  in  and  the  sooner  we're  out  the  better." 
"It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  invasion  is  not  in  mind, 
and  imminent,"  says  the  Washington  Post,  which  adds  suggest- 
ively: "Why  indefinitely  postpone  the  inevitable?" 

E\en  so  pacific  a  paper  as  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor 
remarks  with  approval  that  the  President's  note  "brings  the 
whole  matter  to  an  issue,"  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"Plainly,  the  Mexican  Government  must  at  once  exhibit  its 
ability  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  Americans  in  the 
Republic,  or  the  United  States  Government  will  be  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  steps  on  its  own  account  to  bring  about  this 
end.  It  must  be  as  clear  to  Mexico  as  it  is  to  the  whole  world 
that  intervention  is  desired  neither  by  the  Government  nor  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  equally  clear  must  it  be,  how- 
ever, that  existing  conditions  should  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  If  this  Government  must  do  in  the  case  of 
Mexico  what  it  has  already  done  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  it  will  be 
manifestly  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned  that  it  act  promptly 
and  decisively.     There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  American  inter- 
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vention  would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  not  only  by  Americans 
and   other   foreigners    in    Mexico,    bnt    by   many    law-abiding 

Mexicans  as  well." 

Our  warning  to  Mexico  "ought  to  have  been  issued  long  ago," 
declares  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  while  it  admits  that 
"our  role  in  this  crisis  is  delicate,"  it  insists  that  "it  must  be 
performed  with  promptness  and  vigor."     Further: 

"Neither  in  nor  out  of  Mexico  will  anybody  impute  ambitious 
designs  to  us.  We  have  protected  Mexico  as  well  as  all  her 
neighbors  from  spoliation,  and  stand  ready  to  do  it  again,  but 
she  can  not  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  practises  of  Morocco  or 
Siam  without  being  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalties  exacted 
of  such  countries." 

Many  of  these  papers  express  or  imply  the  hope  that  this 
warning  may  awaken  Mexico  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  move  her  to  adopt  a  course  which  will  make  intervention 
unnecessary.  The  desirability  of  such  an  outcome  is  specially 
emphasized  by  the  Baltimore  News,  New  York  Herald,  Buffalo 
'Express,  and  Washington  Star.  "Armed  intervention,"  remarks 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  is  "like  a  snowball  on  the  mountain-side 
— with  all  the  potentialities  of  an  avalanche."  In  two  papers, 
the  New  York  World  and  Globe,  we  find  President  Taft's  course 
deprecated.  The  Madero  Government,  however  weak  it  may  be, 
is  "the  best  thing  in  sight  in  Mexico,"  remarks  The  Globe,  and 
the  wisdom  of  further  weakening  it  by  such  a  threat  is  ."not 
manifest."    And  in  The  World  we  read: 

"The  message  to  Ambassador  Wilson  is  more  than  a  declara- 
tion that  Mexico  will  be  held  responsible  for  losses  to  American 
lives  and  property  from  either  side  in  the  present  disturbance. 
It  makes  demands,  as  in  the  treatment  of  American  combatants 
on  either  side,  which  can  not  be  enforced  without  armed 
intervention. 

"The  Taft  Administration  is  under  strong  temptation  to  play 
with  fire.  It  is  sorely  beset  at  home  and  a  back-fire  away  from 
home  might  bring  relief.  .  It  is  playing  with  fire  which  will 
become  a  conflagration  of  cost  and  trouble  if  it  leads  to  an 
invasion  of  Mexico. 

"If  American  troops  are  thrown  into  that  country  for  the 
causes  given,  they  can  never  be  taken  away  without  a  national 
repudiation  of  the  action,  for  governmental  instability  in  Mexico 
is  certain  to  continue  indefinitely.  It  may  be  a  desperate  situa- 
tion which  confronts  the  Administration  at  home,  but  it  will 
only  be  made  worse  by  resort  to  any  such  means  of  salvation." 

The  so-called  "ultimatum,"  after  citing  "the  enormous 
destruction,  constantly  increasing,  of  valuable  American 
properties"  in  Mexico,  and  "the  taking  of  American  life  contrary 
to  the  principles  governing  such  matters  among  all  civilized 
nations,"  goes  on  to  say  in  part: 

"The  United  States  expects  and  must  demand  that  American 
life  and  property  within  the  Republic  of  Mexico  be  justly  and 
adequately  protected  and  must  hold  Mexico  and  the  Mexican 
people  responsible  for  all  wanton  or  illegal  acts  sacrificing  or 
endangering  American  life  or  damaging  American  property  or 
interests  there. 

"The  United  States  must  insist  that  the  rules  and  principles 
accepted  by  civilized  nations  as  controlling  their  actions  in  time 
of  war  shall  be  observed.  Any  deviation  from  such  a  course, 
any  maltreatment  of  any  American  citizens,  will  be  deeply 
resented  by  the  American  Government  and  people,  and  must 
be  fully  answered  for  by  the  Mexican  people." 

Not  least  among  the  acts  provocative  of  this  warning  was  the 
shooting — "practical  murder,"  according  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment— by  ()roz(!()'s  command  of  an  American,  Thomas  Foun- 
tain, captun^d  while  serving  with  the  Federal  forces.  A  number 
of  Americans  employed  on  the  Mexican  railroads  have  also  been, 
murdered  by  the  revolutionists,  and  according  to  the  St.  Louis 
(Uohi-Dimocral  some  of  the  followers  of  Madero  have  been 
almost  as  active;  as  the  rebels  in  crimes  against  our  citizens. 

"Fountain's  execution  was  made  Ix-cause  he  was  fighting  us, 
without  con.sideration   of   what   nationality   he   was,"   explains 


Colonel  Orozco;  but  the  editors  answer  that  it  is  not  the  custom 
of  civilized  countries  to  shoot  their  prisoners  of  war. 

The  IVIadero  Government,  in  a  reply  to  our  State  Department, 
says  it  "finds  itself  in  the  painful  necessity  of  not  recognizing 
the  right  of  your  Government  to  make  the  admonition  which 
the  note  contains,"  since  this  admonition  "is  not  based  on  any 
incident  that  should  be  chargeable  to  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  which  could  signify  that  it  might  have  departed  from  an 
observance  of  the  principles  and  practises  of  international 
law." 

Turning  to  the  comments  of  the  Mexican  press,  we  find 
El  Imparcial  denouncing  the  Washington  note  and  declaring 
that  "its  deliberate  and  reckless  roughness  of  language  is  the 
first  cause  of  irritation  among  Mexicans,  who  believe  they  have 
merited  evidences  of  greater  consideration  from  a  friendly 
Power."  The  Nueva  Era  and  El  Diario  put  the  whole  blame 
upon  Orozco,  while  La  Prensa  remarks  that  the  Americans  in 
Mexico  should  either  accept  the  sociological  conditions  of  the 
country  in  the  same  good  spirit  that  the  natives  do  or' else 
get  out.  El  Tiempo  remarks  that  "the  threat  of  the  United 
States  is  very  plain,  and  the  Mexican  people  will  repel  that 
with  all  their  energy  and  when  the  need  arises  every  Mexican 
will  rise  up  to  protect  the  country."  According  to  Gil  Bias 
the  lesson  of  Uncle  Sam's  warning  is  that  the  warring  factions 
in  Mexico  should  bury  the  hatchet  and  devote  their  united 
energies  to  keeping  their  country  off  the  rocks.     To  quote: 

"Providence  placed  the  Mexicans  at  the  point  of  greatest 
danger  for  the  Latin  race,  and  if  we  surrender  the  post,  w'hich 
is  the  key  to  the  continent,  even  if  we  are  slaughtered,  as  some 
fear  we  will  be,  what  will  become  of  the  Latin  republics?  Only 
immediate  and  honorable  peace  negotiations  between  the 
Government  and  the  revolutionists  can  perform  the  miracle  of 
saving.  If  we  persist  in  the  savage  destruction  of  that  which 
belongs  to  us  and  the  foreigners,  and  if  capince,  obduracy,  and 
hatred  carry  the  contending  parties  to  the  point  of  preferring 
death  to  the  country,  providing  the  adversaries  meet  the  same 
fate,  we  shall  be  slain  by  our  own  hands,  and  in  the  place  on  the 
map  which  for  a  hundred  years  showed  the  location  of  a  free, 
independent  nation  the  map-makers  will  ^\Tite  this  sinister 
legend:    'Here  was  Mexico.'  " 

El  Pais,  the  official  Catholic  organ  in  Mexico  City,  addresses 
the  following  admonition  to  the  revolutionists: 

"This  is  the  first  flash  of  the  lightning.  Be  assured  that  the 
colossus  of  the  North  will  not  make  the  Government  responsible, 
but  the  Mexican  people,  for  any  attempt  against  the  rights, 
interests,  or  lives  of  foreigners.  It  is  not  a  moment  to  discuss 
the  legality  of  the  revolution;  the  lightning  is  not  discust.  Be 
sure  that  if  you  do  not  respect  these  lives  and  interests  you  will 
be  condemned  as  assassins  of  the  fatherland." 

A  thoroughly  optimistic  view  of  what  intervention  Avould 
mean  is  presented'  by  the  El  Paso  Times,  which  is  convinced 
that  the  step  "can  not  be  much  longer  delayed."     We  read: 

"Ameri(^an  intervention  in  Me.xico  might  be  accomplished 
without  the  crossing  of  one  American  soldier  over  the  inter- 
national boundary  line,  simply  through  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  sending  of  an  American 
governor-general  to  Mexico  City — not  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  laws  of  Mexico  as  they  are  written.  Whether  or  not  there  will 
be  military  occupation  would  depend  on  the  actions  of  the 
Mexican  people.  If  they  accepted  Ameriean  intervention  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  tendered,  and  without  resistance  to 
the  American  plan  of  straightening  out  the  tangled  alTairs  of  th^ 
nation  in  a  just  and  Ic'gal  manner,  then  there  would  be  nothing 
developed  that  would  tend  to  mar  the  serenity  of  the  occasion. 
But  when  tlu>  l'nit(>d  States  (Jovernment  undertakers  to  inter- 
vene in  Mexico  the  intervention  will  lu"  thorough,  from  the  faot 
that  it  will  be  back«>d  by  the  entire  resources  of  the  American 
Government.  If  there  is  resistance  offen'd  by  any  element  of 
the  .Mexican  nation,  then  the  United  States  .\rmy  will  €>nler 
Mexico  an<l  the  intolerant  element  will  be  compelled  to  t;ikc  •!  •> 
consequences." 
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Eff  HAD    BRICKS   UNDER   HIS   HAT. 

— Artigue  in  the  Denver  News. 


'NOW   THEN,    COME   AND    KICK    IT." 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


"YOU'VE   GOTTA   QUIT   KICKIN'    MY   HAT    AROUN'!  " 


THE  TAFT-ROOSEVELT  GRAPPLE 

THAT  COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S  victory  in  a  State 
of  such  confirmed  Republican  regularity  as  Pennsyl- 
vania brings  President's  Taft's  nomination  into  grave 
doubt  is  admitted  by  more  than  one  pro-Taft  paper.  Thus 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  while  frankly  disappointed 
with  the  verdict  of  the  primaries,  declares  that  "it  is  impossible 
to  question  its  meaning  and  not  difficult  to  measure  its  ultimate 
efifeet."  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  remarks:  "So  the 
nomination,  which  a  week  ago  seemed  to  be  almost  certainly 
assured  for  Taft,  must  now  be  conceded  to  be  in  doubt."  The 
tidal  wave  which  swept  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  according 
to  the  same  paper,  is  evidence  of  a  wide-spread  and  undiscrim- 
inating  discontent,  a  protest  against  "things  as  they  are." 
Consequently  "anything  may  happen,  and  even  so  good  a 
President  as  William  H.  Taft,  who  becomes  unjustly  identified 
with  the  objects  of  this  discontent,  has  a  harder  fight  before  him 
than  was  anticipated  or  than  he  ought  to  have  to  make." 

The  unexpected  result  in  Pennsylvania,  concedes  the  Wash- 
ington Star  (Ind.),  "gives  substance,  hitherto  lacking,  to  the 
threat  of  a  populistic  platform  and  a  third-term  presidential 
candidate  as  results  of  the  Chicago  convention."  That  the 
psychology  of  the  campaign  has  turned  against  the  President 
is  "a  fact  that  can  not  be  blinked,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  an  anti-Roosevelt  paper  which  agrees  with  the 
Philadelphia  Press  as  to  the  essential  injustice  of  this  fact. 
Conceding  the  President's  numerical  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  delegates,  The  Evening  Post  remarks  that  "it  has  become  not 
a  question  of  fig^ures  so  much  as  of  feeling."  But  it  adds: 
"This  is  not  saying  that  Roosevelt  can  be  nominated." 

State  conventions  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Rhode  Island  will 
be  heard  from  while  we  are  in  press.  Meanwhile  Nebraska  and 
Oregon  have  spoken  through  state- wide  primaries,  reenforcing 
the  pro-Roosevelt  verdict  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  "  Even 
the  most  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Taft  must  now  admit  that 
wherever  anything  ajjproaching  a  preferential  expression  has 
been  allowed  the  voters,  they  have  turned  against  the  Presi- 
dent," remarks  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.).  The  same 
paper  also  adds,  however,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  predict  the 
Colonel's  nomination. 

Before  the    Pennsylvania  vote  was  known,  the  Washington 


correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  a  paper  which  makes 
no  secret  of  its  antagonism .  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  wrote  as 
follows : 

"President  Taft's  political  managers  realize  that  the  eyes  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  South  are  centered  on  this  Pennsylvania 
contest.  Southern  delegates  to  the  Republican  conventions  in 
years  past  have  been  notorious  for  jumping  to  the  winning  band- 
wagon; and  if  Roosevelt  should  add  Pennsylvania  to  the  prestige 
that  he  gained  through  the  Illinois  victory,  many  Republicans 
fear  the  President  would  find  some  of  his  Southern  strength 
slipping  away." 

Another  correspondent  in  the  service  of  an  anti-Roosevelt 
New  York  paper  quotes  "one  of  Mr.  Taft's  chief  advisers  and 
closest  personal  friends"  as  saying: 

"If  it  were  foreordained  that  Roosevelt  was  to  have  as  many 
delegates  at  this  date  as  he  seems  to  have,  I  wish  that  they  could 
have  been  given  him  by  States  not  working  under  direct-primarv 
laws." 

"Mr.  Taft  has  suffered  unjustly  both  in  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  sins  of  others,"  declares  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  thinks  that  the  voting  in  both  States  was  directed,  not  so 
much  against  Taft,  as  against  the  unpopular  State  machines 
controlled  by  Senators  Lorimer  and  Penrose.  "Wherever  it 
is  presented  on  its  own  merits  his  candidacy  will  continue  to 
command  the  party's  respect  and  support,"  adds  this  paper. 
"If  Taft  can  not  be  elected,  no  Republican  can,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  and  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.) 
is  still  convinced  that  the  Republican  party  is  going  to  renomi- 
nate William  Howard  Taft  for  the  following  reasons: 

"No  Republican  leader  of  to-day  is  better  entitled  to  the 
distinguishing  terrfi  'progressive'  than  President  Taft  is.  It 
is  worth  notice  that  the  other  candidates  who  call  them.selves 
more  'progressive'  than  President  Taft  take  pains  to  make  it 
plain  that  they  do  so  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  on  State  issues 
exclusively.  They  do  not  attempt  to  show — because  they  dare 
not  attempt  the  impossible — that  on  those  policies  which  a 
President  must  administer  they  are  more  'progressive'  than 
President  Taft  has  been. 

"  La  Follette,  for  example,  does  not  charge  the  Administration 
with  grave  shortcomings.  His  quarrel  seems  to  be  rather  with 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  friends  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, on  the  other  hand,  is  making  his  campaign  largely  on  State 
issues.  The  only  national  issue  he  has  brought  forward  is  that 
of  reciprocity — here  he  is  dead  against  the  sentiment  of  the 
great  majority  of  Republicans — and  the  issue  of  bosses — where 
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A   TERRIBLE    YEAR. 


he  is  content  to  ignore  the  fact  of  the  support  of  his  own  cause 
by  would-be  bosses  like  the  outrageous  Flinn  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  ex-President  is  harping  on  State 
issues,  like  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions,  which  (he  always 
assures  his  audiences)  mixst  not  apply  to  national  affairs. 

"^n  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  true  that  on  the  great  issues  of 
the  day  in  national  affairs.  President  Taft  is  leading  both  his 
self-styled  'progressive'  rivals?  In  the  matter  of  the  tariff  and 
the  trusts,  which  are  certain  to  be  the  great  national  issues  of 
the  coming  campaign,  what  have  either  La  FoUette  or  Roosevelt 
to  offer  that  will  compare  with  the  fair,  statesmanlike  construct- 
ive policy  advocated  by  President  Taft? 

"At  the  best,  on  this  issue.  La  Follette  can  only  trail  after  the 
President.  The  Wisconsin  Senator  approves  of  the  policy  ad- 
vocated by  President  Taft,  of  having  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
depend  upon  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  as  between  the 
United  States  and  competing  countries.  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes 
no  pretense  of  having  any  definite,  settled  policy  on  the  tariff. 
He  would  not  have  tariff  revision  during  his  Administration, 
and  was  content  to  be  called  a  'standpatter'  with  Cannon  and 
the  other  Republicans  of  that  persuasion,  rather  than  to  rim 
the  risk  and  responsibility  of  any  such  determined  effort  at  tariff 
revision  as  President  Taft  is  steadily  advocating. 

"As  for  the  trusts,  is  not  the  evidence  all  to  the  effect  that 
President  Taft  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  Republican  candidates 
who  has  done  more  than  talk  on  that  topic  up  to  this  time?  He 
has  a  well-defined  policy  of  government  regulation  and  govern- 
ment supervision,  with  absolute  publicity  of  all  the  essential 
details  of  the  trust  policies,  before  the  people.  He  has  forced 
the  trusts  to  obey  the  existing  law,  as  his  predecessor  was  never 
able  to  do.  He  is  even  now  at  work  on  plans  which  will  bring 
the  trusts  under  "a  general  policy  of  government  licenses,  de- 
pendent absolutely  on  th(>ir  fair  behavior  toward  the  public." 

Turning  from  praise  of  the  President  to.  criticism  of  the 
Colon«^l,  we  find  the  New  York  Sun  interpreting  the  results  in 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  to  mean  that  "the  greatest  danger 
whi(;h  has  confronted  the  nation  since  the  Civil  War  for  disrup- 
tion is  not  yet  averted,"  and  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.) 
declaring  that  "a  Roosevelt  platform  for  the  Republican  party 
would  be  a  complete  surrender  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive." Even  more  alarming  are  the  possibilities  depicted 
by  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.): 

'■'riic  greatest  menace  lies  not  in  the  probability  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  a  civil  magistrate  of  the  first  rank,  but  in  the 
possibility  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  I.^nited  States.  To  confer  upon  him  those 
executive  duties  that  are  exercised  only  in  tim«i  of  peace,  after 
feeding  his  vanity  by  a  third  election,  would  be  a  blunder,  no 


doubt;  to  put  a  sword  in  his  hand  and  place  every  soldier  in 
the  land  subordinate  to  his  impetuous  Avill  would  be  a  crime.  .  .  . 
"Does  any  sane  person  believe  that  if  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
nominated  at  Chicago  and  elected  in  November,  he  will  ever 
quit  the  Presidency — alive?  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  an  election  in  1912  will  be  equivalent  to  an  election  for 
life;  and  the  same  argument  in  favor  of  a  life  tenure  could  be 
made,  and  would  be  made,  in  favor  of  hereditary  succession." 

To  the  Roosevelt  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verdict  of 
the  recent  primaries  is  conclusive  proof  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  the  candidate  whom  the  Republican  voters  Avant  and  whom, 
whenever  the  bosses  fail  to  gag  them,  they  insist  upon  having. 
The  Pennsylvania  vote,  says  the  Baltimore  Xctri^  (Ind.),  is  "an 
immistakable  mandate  to  the  Republican  national  convention"; 
and  in  the  Kansas  City  Times,  one  of  the  most  influential  Roose- 
velt organs  in  the  Middle  West,  we  read: 

"Taft  will  be  backed  off  the  boards  before  the  Chicago 
convention.  His  managers  may  bluff  a  bit  about  a  compromise 
candidate.     Then  they  will  stampede. 

"The  Republican  nomination  is  settled.  And  everywhere  the 
question  the  Democrats  are  considering  is:  Who  can  beat 
Roosevelt?  " 

"New  York  was  defeat,  Illinois  was  rout,  Pennsylvania  was 
revolution,"  dc^clares  Mr..  Munsey's  Washington  Times,  which 
goes  on  to  say : 

"The  Republican  party  has  'gone  progressive.'  It  has  caught 
up  with  Roosevelt.  It  has  unhorsed  Taft,  and  with  him  has 
undone  Penrose,  Oliver,  Crane,  Lorimer,  ^NIcKinley,  and  the 
whole  reactionary  group." 

"The  nomination  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  a  genuinely 
progressive  platform"  is  now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  (Prog.  Rep.),  "a  certainty." 

That  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  this  campaign  has  already  done 
yeoman  service  in  overthrowing  Republican  bosses  is  admitted 
even  by  such  anti-Roosevelt  papers  as  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.),  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  and  Evening  Post.  Saj-s 
The  World: 

"In  the  smashing  of  the  Lorimer  machine  in  Illinois  and  the 
Penrose  machine  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  R<K)sevelt  has  rendered 
a  great  servi<'e  to  those  States  and  to  the  country.  The  two 
United  States  Senators,  one  from  Chicago  and  one  from  Phila- 
delphia, stood  for  the  worst  kind  of  politics.  The  best  work 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  in  years  is  the  breaking  of  the  power 
of  these  two  bosses." 


ENGLAND'S  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  PERIL 


No  SOONER  has  the  coal-strike  in  England  abated  its 
terrors  but  a  new  movement  among  the  laboring 
classes  makes  its  appearance.  This  movement  may, 
indeed,  be  more  serious  in  theory  than  in  practise,  but  it  pro- 
fesses to  have  power  to  wrest  from  employers  all  the  control  they 
have  over  their  men.  This  Syndicalism,  long  known  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  recently  introduced  into  America,  wields  as 
its  most  important  weapon  what  is  known  as  the  general  strike, 
a  revolutionary  uprising,  which  would  stop  every  wheel,  throw- 
aside  every  tool,  and  put  out  every  furnace  in  the  land.  The 
Syndicalist  demands  that  the 
worker  and  not  the  capitalist 
should  have  control  of  the  funds 
amassed  week  by  week  in  any 
industry.  Perhaps  the  fairest 
estimate  of  its  demand  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  Liberal  organ 
of  northern  England,  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  in  which  Mr. 
O.  Lowes  Dickinson  writes: 

'"It  believes  that  industries 
should  be  controlled  by  those 
who  work  them;  not  by  a  board 
of  directors,  but  by  the  laborers 
themselves.  These  only  know 
the  work.  Give  them  their  proper 
interest  in  the  output,  and  they 
are  the  peo])le  with  the  strongest 
motive  and  the  greatest  capacity 
to  increase  it.  They  will  invent, 
they  will  save,  they  will  organize; 
they  will  condemn  incompetence 
and  foster  competence.  Much 
else  in  the  Syndicalist  concep- 
tion of  the  future  is  chimerical 
and  unsound.  This  is  not.  It  is 
a  product  of  class-consciousness 
in  the  best  sense;  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  worker  that  he  loiows 
his  work  and  that  no  one  else 
knows  it,  and  that  he  ought  to 
ha\e,  in  every  sense,  an  interest 
in  its  organization.  The  associa- 
tion of  this  proud  and  admirable  feeling  with  revolutionary  activ- 
ity is  not  incA-itable;  when  it  occurs,  it  is  a  sign  that  other  roads 
are  barred.  And  if  employers  in  this  country  really  want  to  stem 
the  Syndicalist  propaganda,  they  must  do  better  than  denounce 
it  and  call  for  troops.  They  must  capture  it.  And  they  must 
capture  it  by  freely  and  frankly  associating  labor  both  with  the 
management  and  with  the  profits  of  their  enterprises.  This  is 
no  easy  task,  but  with  good  will  and  patience  it  could  be  achieved. 
Failing  it,  society  may  be  faced  with  internecine  conflict  that 
may  end,  not  with  the  victory  either  of  labor  or  of  capital,  but 
with  a  relapse  into  sheer  barbarism." 

While  the  London  Times  thinks  that  "the  root  idea  of  Syn- 
dicalism— that  of  trade  ownership  and  control — is  not  only 
unobjectionable,  but  excellent,"  and  calls  it  "by  far  the  most 
rational  and  feasible  form  of  Socialism,"  and  while  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  allows  "there  is  nothing  whatever  criminal  in  its 
essential  idea,"  the  Conservative  Saturday  Review  (London) 
denounces  it  in  the  following  terms: 

"Trade-unionism  and  Socialism  both  have  acquiesced  in 
taking  part  in  a  ghastly  experiment  with  Syndicalism  in  ma- 
king war  upon  societj'.  Their  joint  experiment  is  bound  to 
fail.  It  has  failed  in  France  whenever  it  has  been  tried;  and 
both  trade-unionism  and  Socialism  have  suffered  from  the  re- 
action of  outraged  society.  So  it  will  be  here,  and  trade-union- 
ism and  Socialism  will  discover  that  Syndicalism  is  not  a  valuable 


AWl-UI.    ' 

Labor — "If  I  should  let  go, 


ally,  but  a  treacherous  friend.  Syndicalism  for  the  time  being 
has  captured,  at  least  in  South  Wales,  the  ear  of  the  younger 
generation,  and  has  taken  the  direction  of  affairs  from  the  lead- 
ers of  the  older  trade-unionism  and  Socialism.  The  majority 
have,  for  the  time  being,  submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  Syn- 
dicalists; but  no  one  beUeves  that  the  majority  of  workmen  are 
Socialists.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  Conservative  appeal  to 
them  that  they  are  not.  W^e  thus  see  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
identify  Socialisrn  with  Syndicalism.  There  has  been  a  certain 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  older  trade-imionism,  and 
it  was  fancied  that  the  strike  weapon  could  be  refurbished  and 
achieve  wonderful  success  if  it  were  tried  on, a  larger  scale  than 

had  ever  previously  been  at- 
tempted. This  has  been  the 
temptation;  and  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  delusion." 

The  London  Outlook  talks  of 
the  "Bedlamite  aims  of  Syn- 
dicalism" as  represe'nted  by  its 
chief  propagandist,  Mr.  Tom 
Mann,  and  pictures  satirically 
what  it  would  do  for  England: 

"The  country  which  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  Syndicalism  would  re- 
semble something  between  a 
state  penitentiary  and  a  shift- 
less and  hopeless  horde  of  Dig- 
ger Indians.  Brutal  terrorism 
would  alternate  with  anarchist 
license;  and  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  any  citizen  would  be  to 
have  contributed  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  commu- 
nity. There  is  an  outspoken  ar- 
ticle, whitjh  is  also  a  manifesto 
of  policy,  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann, 
who  seems  to  be  at  on(^e  the 
leading  i)ropagandist  and  also 
the  doctrinal  authority  of  the 
Syndicalist  sect  in  this  country. 
'  What  we  Syndicalists  are  af t(>r, ' 
is  the  title.  Syndicalism,  it  is 
proclaimc^d,  intends  to  banish 
poverty  by  systematically  di- 
minishing the  hours  of  labor; 
so  that,  in  order  to  produce  a  given  result,  'the  capitalists'  must 
employ  far  more  workers  than  necessary;  on  the  simi)le  principle 
that  work  for  four  hours  a  day  must  require  just  twice  as  many 
operatives  as  work  for  eight. 

"  An  employer  or  a  company  has  a  thousand  workmen  in  em- 
ployment for  a  forty-four-hour  week.  Cut  down  the  work  to 
a  twenty-two-hour  week,  and  light,  easy,  and  remunerative 
occupation  is  at  once  provided  for  2,000  gefitiemen  of  leisure, 
who  will  each  be  paid  as  much  for  his  four  hours  of  recreative 
exertion  as  was  earned  by  the  eight-hours-a-day  men  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Syndicalism  in  the  land.  Nay,  why  stop  at  four 
hours  a  day?  By  cutting  down  'labor'  to  a  single  hour  of  ele- 
gant and  hygienic  exercise,  the  employer  must,  thinks  Mr. 
Mann,  take  on  8,000  exquisites  in  fustian,  instead  of  the  orig- 
inal thousand;  and  the  abominable  capitalist  will  at  the  same 
time  have  to  pay  as  much  for  each  one-hour  day  as  for  the  orig- 
inal eight  hours  of  his  .single  thousand. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Mann  is  convinced,  and  teaches  his 
codupes  to  be  convinced,  that  multif)lying  the  expenses  of 
production  eightfold  will  have  no  effect  in  diminishing  the 
demand  of  the  consumer  for  products  so  strangely  enhanced 
in   price. 

"The  consumer  is  to  pay  an  eightfold  price;  the  employer 
is  to  employ  eight  times  as  many  fully  paid  'strollers  of  in- 
dustry' as  when  he  started  business;  and  that  is  the  way  that 
the  prophet  of  Syndicalism  will  prouide  nominal  work  at  good 
wages  for  all  the  irreclaimable  idlers  and  shirkers  of  the  Syn- 
dical  confraternity." 


HOlKiUT. 

John,  where  would  you  be?" 
— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) 
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OLD    KING    COAL. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette   (London). 
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HERCULES    WITH    A    PAPER    CLUB. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


GREAT    RULERS    FACING    THE    LABOR    PROBLEM. 


BRITISH    CONTEMPT  FOR   OUR  COURTS 

SOME  SEVERE  STRICTURES  on  the  procedure  of  Amer- 
ican courts  of  law,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  are  made 
in  the  London  Nation.  The  "recall"  of  an  elected  judge, 
or  the  recall  of  decisions,  in  order  that  the  people  may  "recall 
legalism  to  justice,"  is,  however,  condemned.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
"takes  hold  of  the  tail,  but  no  more  than  the  tail,  of  a  fruitful 
idea."  The  United  States  requires  not  so  much  a  reform  of 
judges,  we  are  informed,  but  "a  reformer  of  the  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  type,  to  restore  common  sense  to  its  codes  and  simplicity 
to  their  administration."  The  Nation  admits  that  "many 
American  judges  have  spoken  clearly  and  courageously  against 
the  abuses  of  the  law."  "Progressive  papers  and  magazines" 
join  in  the  crusade.  "But  of  definite  reformation,  of  any  rea- 
soned perception  of  how  and  where  to  begin,  there  is  so  far 
hardly  a  sign."  So  "the  average  American  faces  the  stupendous 
fact  that  American  justice  has  broken  down,"  especially  in  the 
trials  for  homicide,  of  which  this  writer  says: 

"There  are,  indeed,  few  crimes  of  which  an  American  can 
more  safely  be  guilty.  If  he  commits  a  murder,  the  odds  are 
more  than  three  to  one  against  his  ever  being  brought  to  trial; 
they  are  more  than  ten  to  one  against  his  being  sentenced  to 
imprisonment;  and,  as  has  been  said,  they  are  more  than  eighty 
to  one  against  his  suffering  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
Those  are  the  chances  officially  ascertained  from  official  statis- 
tics, and  they  apply  to  thecountry  as  a  whole  and  to  all  its  peo- 
ple. But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  if  the  murderer  is  a  white 
man  the  odds  in  his  favor  are  very  much  above  the  statistical 
average,  and  very  much  below  them  if  he  is  a  nt^gro.  Only  one 
country  in  the  world,  Mexico,  exceeds  the  American  record  of 
murders,  a  record  that  is  proportionately  five  times  as  great  in 
the  United  States  as  in  Australia,  more  than  fourteen  times  as 
great  as  in  England  and  Wales,  eight  times  as  great  as  in  .Japan, 
ten  times  as  great  as  in  Canada,  and  a})out  twenty-five  times 
as  great  as  in  Germany." 

"Politics,  the  press,  public  opinion,  and  the  abuse  of  the  par- 
doning power"  are  blamed  as  some  cau.ses  of  this  deplorable  con- 
dition. But  beside  the.se  are  the  faults  of  the  courts  themselves. 
In  fact,  th«>  law  procedure  of  the  United  States,  we  are  told, 
is  antiquated  and  obsolete. 

"Tlu>  criminal  procedure  of  America  to-day  is  very  much  as 
ours  was  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is  hopelessly  entangled 
in  technicalities,  and  neglects  justice  and  comm(m  sense  to  chase 
after  an  irn[)()ssible  infallibility  of  form.  In  a  criminal  case,  as 
it  is  conducted  across  the  Atlantic,  it  is  not  the  pri.son<'r  in  the 
dock,  but  the  judge  on  the  bench,  who  is  really  on  trial.  The 
counsel  on  both  sides  polish  u])  a  Ihou.sand  little  points  of  i)lead- 
ing  and  practise  and  evidence,  iuid  lire  them  off  at  the  judge, 
who  has  to  dc'cidc  upon  them  olTliand.  If  h<'  falls  into  a  single 
error,  no  matter  how  trivial  or  how  far  removed  from  the  ques- 


tion of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  the  Appellate  Court 
will  order  a  new  trial  of  the  ca.se  almost  automatically.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  brought  under 
review  in  the  Appellate  Courts  new  trials  are  granted." 

The  writ  of  error  is  the  source  of  many  "absurdities,"  even 
in  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  this  point  The  Nation 
compares  American  and  English  procedure  as  follows: 

"In  the  English  courts  all  errors  of  form  are  brushed  aside 
unless  they  can  be  shown  to  have  caused  a  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice. In  the  American  courts  any  error,  however  technical  and 
however  little  related  to  the  fundamental  issue,  is  held  to  pre- 
sume prejudice." 

This  writer  cites  several  instances  with  which  our  readers  are 
perfectly  acquainted,  and  concludes: 

"These  few  instances,  from  hundreds  that  might  be  given, 
show  the  spirit  in  which  the  law  is  construed  in  Ariierica.  They 
do  not  justify  Mr.  Roosevelt's  specific  of  the  'recall' — which 
is,  of  course,  approaching  the  problem  from  the  wrong  end — - 
but  they  sufficiently  prove  the  soundness  of  his  general  con- 
tention that  legalism  and  justice  have  parted  company,  and 
ought  to  be  reunited." 


POLISH  INVASION  OF  FRANCE— The  doom  of  France,  proph- 
esied by  the  Germans  as  due  when  at  some  future  day  she  shall 
have  few  or  none  of  her  native  race  left  on  the  soil,  from  Calais 
to  Bayonne,  seems  to  an  Italian  observer  to  be  casting  a  faint 
shadow 'before  it.  France  recruits^  part  of  her  armies  from  Al- 
geria, and  dark  regiments  fought  for  her  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  as  they  had  done  in  the  Crimean  War  and  ha\e  re- 
cently been  doing  in  North  Africa.  Her  dwindling  country 
population,  resulting  from  a  diminishing  birth-rate  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  her  rural  inhabitants  by  city  industries,  has  recently 
led  the  French  Go\'ernment  to  encourage  immigration,  and  we 
learn  that  thousands  of  Poles,  discontented  with  their  own  gov- 
ernments, are  pouring  into  northern  France  and  taking  employ- 
ment in  the  country  districts,  principally  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  beet-root.  The  Poles  have  b(>en  called  the  French  of  east- 
erii  Europe,  and  they  readily  assimilate  with  the  natives  of 
Gaul.  Hence  we  read  in  The  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social 
Intelligence  (Rome): 

"For  a  long  time  the  farmers  of  northeast  France  have  been 
resorting  to  foreign,  and  more  (>sp(M'ialIy  to  Belgian,  labor,  in 
order  to  ni«>«'t   I  lie  decrease  in  nati\«'  laborers. 

"But  the  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  town  still  incn>asing, 
at  certain  ])(>rio<ls  of  the  year  such  foreign  elements  no  longer 
suffice  for  lh«»  work  of  the  farms.  The  farmers,  therefore,  have 
been  induced  to  r(>cruit  workmtMi  from  far  beyond  the  frontier 
to  fill  the  gap  cau.sed  by  the  constantly  greater  scarcity  of  labor.  ' 

Hence  tlu'  call  for  Poles,  who  havt-  been  pouring  in  since  1908. 
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and  of  their  character  we  read  that  "watchmakers,  shoe- 
makers, medical  students,  attorneys'  clerks,  and  lawyers  have 
been  brought  to  France  to  cultivate  beet-root."  That  the  re- 
sult is  satisfactory  we  learn  from  the  following: 

"When  treated  kindly  the  Polish  laborers  manage  to  adapt - 
themselves  well  enough  to  their  environment;  they  learn  French 
quickly,  and  are  not  long  in  accustoming  themselves  to  the  im- 
plements and  methods  of  work  in  use  in  France,  which,  how- 
ever, differ  appreciably  from  those  of  their  own  country.  The 
reception  awarded  them  by  the  people  of  the  districts  to  which 
they  immigrate  is  most  often  good,  or  at  least  indifferent.  Their 
wages  also  are  generally  nearly  the  same  as  the  French  laborers 
receive  for  the  same  work,  so  that  the  latter  need  not  fear  seri- 
ous competition  from  them." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


tribunal  in  the  United  States,  will  Roosevelt  keep  inviolable, 
except  so  far  as  to  give  the  voter  power  to  remove  judges 
for  cause.  While  Teddy  will  break  a  lance  for  the  trusts,  he 
also  speaks  for  the  cause  of  labor.  It  is,  however,  very  evi- 
dent that  Teddy's  radicalism  is  nothing  but  a  mask  and  a. 
delusion.     And  all  the  canting  orators  of  the  so-called  Progress- 


EUROPEAN   THRUSTS   AT   ROOSEVELT 

THE  JADED  JOURNALISTS  of  Paris  and  Berlin  are 
contemplating  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
hat  in  the  ring  with  a  sense  of  refreshment.  They  seem 
almost  unanimous  in  predicting  his  failure,  and  if  enough  other 
States  follow  the  lead  of  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  to  put  him 
back  in  the  White  House,  they  will  have  a  lot  of  explaining  to 
do.  "Teddy  is  a  candidate  once  more,"  exclaims  Vorwaerts 
(Berlin),  the  leading  Socialist  paper  of  Germany,  which  should 
naturallj-  be  a  friend  of  the  man  who  has  bearded  the  millionaires 
in  their  den,  and  threatened  the  trusts  with  extermination.  Yet 
even  tliis  journal  appears  scarcely  to  believe  in  the  whole- 
hearted sincerity  of  the  third-term  aspirant.     As  we  read: 

"Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  political  Barnum,  puts  himself  forth 
this  year  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
in  direct  contradi6tion  to  the  hitherto  admitted  rule  that  no  man 
shall  occupy  that  office  for  a  third  term.  On  several  occasions, 
and  after  many  deliberatiors,  he  has  at  last  developed  and  re- 
vealed his  program.     He  pleads  for  the  establishment  of  the 


popular  initiative,  the  referendum,  the  recall  of  public  func- 
tionaries, especially'  judges.  He  thinks  the  people  have  the 
right  to  decide  over  the  heads  of  the  higher  courts,  even  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  is  a  mightily  advanced  program  for  a 
politician  of  the  middle  class!  But  let  us  look  at  this  from  the 
other  side.     The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  highest 


teddy's  latest  trophy. 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 

ives,  Roosevelt,  who  knows  .so  well  the  popular  mind  of  Amer- 
ica, has  enrolled  under  his  banner.  .  .  .  Roosevelt  has  so  long- 
proclaimed  that  he  was  no  candidate,  that  he  did  not  seem  likely 
to  receive  the  Republican  nomination.  The  question  now  is 
Avhether  the  situation  is  such  as  to  give  it  him." 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichlen  asks  whether  "the  star  of  Roose- 
velt is  setting,"  and  dwells  particularly  upon  the  ex-President's 
habit  of  calling  people  liars. 

"The  number  of  statements  which  Roosevelt  during  the  past 
week  has  stigmatized  as  lies  is  legion.  He  spares  neither  friend 
nor  foe.  With  regard  to  his  friends,  we  must  see  that  many  of 
them  are  friends  also  of  Taft,  and  they  are  consequently  torn 
asunder  with  the  problem  which  of  the  two  they  shall  vote  for. 
While  Roosevelt  attacks  Taft,  the  President  in  his  public  ut- 
terances has  not  mentioned  Roosevelt's  name." 

The  Paris  Temps  dwells  particularly  on  the  rebuffs  so  far 
experienced  by  the  Roosevelt  candidature.  "Teddy,"  we  are 
told,  has  split  his  ship  on  a  rock  by  aiming  at  *'a  third  term, 
which  is  interdicted  by  the  political  tradition  of  the  United 
States."     To  quote  further: 

"It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  attempt,  in  his  electoral 
campaign,  to  explain  away  the  demagogic  and  revolutionary 
character  of  his  program  as  revealed  at  Columbus.  It  is  in 
vain  that  he  tries  to  lighten  the  import  of  his  famous  system 
of  recall;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  people's  right  to  appeal  against 
magistrates  and  sentences  of  justice.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  rails 
against  Taft  as  'a  fossil  representative'  of  a  tyrannical  minority, 
a  financial  oligarchy  trampling  on  the  people.  He  has  so  far 
only  succeeded  in  estranging  some  of  his  most  influential  friends, 
and  he  has  failed  to  gain  over  the  American  people,  who  possess 
such  a  robust  fund  of  conservatism  and  practical  good  sense." 

"Here  he  is  again,"  exclaims  the  Liberie  (Paris),  which 
proceeds: 

"No  actor  has  ever  amused  the  gallery  or  stirred  the  passions 
of  the  public  to  such  a  point  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  succeeded  in 
doing.  For  many  long  months  he  has  lackadaisically  .sat  in  a 
corner  like  that  coquette  of  whom  Catulle  Meodes  says: 

You  wish  for  it,  and  yet  you  will  not  take  it ; 

Your  eye  says,  yes,  yet  from  your  hand  you  shake  it.  ] 
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The  fiery  Colonel  longed  to  take  the  road  for  the  White  House, 
but  he  did  not  dare  for  some  time  to  angle  openly  for  Repub- 
lican votes.  He  waited  for  his  eager  friends  to  labor  for  him 
until  at  Chicago  he  should  appear  as  an  indispensable  savior. 
He  will  not  disappoint  the  popular  wish,  and  if  his  worshipers 
fail  in  their  efforts,  he  will  go  his  way  declaring:  'As  for  me,  I 
have  not  asked  for  it.  Have  I  offered  myself  as  a  candidate? 
I  have  merely  declared  in  all  honesty  that  if  my  services  were 
required  I  would  not  refuse  them.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people 
that  calls  me.'  And  thus  the  ex-rough-rider  deafens  himself 
Avith  his  own  noise." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


HOME   RULE  AT  LAST 

HOME  RULE  for  Ireland  has  long  been  a  plank  in  the 
platform  of  the  present  Liberal  Government  of  Eng- 
land. And  Mr.i^John  Redmond  has  held  it  as  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  his  pohtical  Life,  and  the  price  of  his  support  of 
the  Asquith  Ministry.  It  ap- 
pears at  present  that  the  dream 
is  to  find  its  fulfilment.  There 
will,  however,  be  no  Grattan's 
Parliament  at  Dublin,  we  are 
told,  but  only  a  modified  form 
of  the  colonial  assemblj'  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Newfoundland. 
There  is  no  setting  up  of  a 
separate  Ireland  in  the  bill 
now  before  Parliament.  A  large 
part  of  her  local  government  is 
to  be  turned  over  to  her,  yet 
none  but  Irish  local  affairs  will 
be  committed  to  the  control  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  In  in- 
troducing his  Home  Rul^  Bill 
to  the  assembly  at  Westmin- 
ster,  Premier  Asquith  declared 

that  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  measure  is  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  while  at  the  same  time 
complete  autonomy  is  to  be  granted  Ireland  in  local  affairs. 
The  matters  to  be  excluded  from  the  control  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  are  the  Crown,  the  Army  and  Navy,  imperial 
affairs,  the  Irish  land-purchase,  the  post-office  savings-banks, 
old-age  pensions,  and  national  insurance  acts.  The  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  is  to  be  automatically  transferred  to  the  Irish 
Government  after  six  years.  The  bill  does  not  seem  to  be  par- 
ticularly satisfying  to  either  Nationalists  or  Unionists,  and  we 
read  in  the  London  Times: 

"The  Home  Rule  scheme  will  not  be  received  in  any  quarter 
with  much  enthusiasm.  It  will  disappoint  the  hopes  of  Na- 
tionalist Ireland  and  will  not  allay  the  fears  or  diminish  the  hos- 
tility of  Unionist  Ireland. 

"And  if  we  are  not  mistaken  it  will  swell  the  rising  tide  of 
opposition  in  Great  Britain  to  a  level  high  enough  to  submerge 
the  Government  and  their  bill  in  no  distant  future.  It,  will  not 
even  sati.sfyanyof  the  various  schoolsof  theoretical  Home-rulers." 


In  another  article  the  great  London  dail3-  speaks  emphatically 
against  the  institution  of  a  separate  parliament  in  Ireland,  and 
quotes  John  Bright,  who  opposed  Home  Rule  because  of  his 
"  sympathy  with  Ireland,  North  and  South."  He  thought  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  more  just  to  all  classes  in  Ireland  than 
any  Parliament  that  could  meet  in  DubUn.  And  The  Times 
adds: 

"That  is  the  kernel  of  the  question  from  a  statesman's  stand- 
point. Sympathy  with  Ireland,  North  and  South,  and  the  con- 
viction that  sympathy  with  both  can  be  made  real  and  effective 
only  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  are  to-day,  as  when  the  words 
were  written,  the  key-notes  of  sound  statesmanship  as  applied 
to  Ireland." 

The  London  Spectator  describes  the  Asquith  Home  Rule  Bill 
as  both  foolish  and  cowardly.  The  Government,  while  deny- 
ing full  colonial  Home  Rule,  permits  forty  Irish  members  to 
sit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with  the  power  to  extort  the 

privileges  at  present  denied  to 
Ireland. 

But  the  Irish  Nationalist 
papers  as  a  whole  consider  the 
measure  satisfactory.  The  Free- 
man's Journal  (Dublin)  says 
that  the  bill  is  the  greatest,  the 
boldest,  and  the  most  generous 
of  the  three  Home  Rule  Bills, 
and  adds: 

!' We  should  not  be  surprized 
to  find  it  received  with  hearty 
welcome  by  the  Irish  partJ^" 

But  the  Cork  Free  Press  de- 
clares that  "the  Government's 
scheme  is  not  a  solution 
of  the  Irish  problem."  And 
the      Unionist      Irish       Times 


PREPARING    FOR   BATTLE. 

It  is  reported  that  "drilling  on  a  very  extensive  and  zealous 
scale  is  being  carried  on  in  Ulster." 

—  Weekly  Freeman  (DubUn). 


(Belfast)   observes  despondingly : 

"The  measure  will  prove  so  utterly  unworkable  as  to  offer 
no  middle  course  between  complete  separation  from  Great 
Britain  and  a  return  to  the  status  of  the  union." 

Equally  cheerless  is  the  sentence  of  The  Irish  Independent 
(Dublin),  which  remarks: 

"It  would  probably  be  correct  in  describing  the  bill  to  say 
that  it  gives  us  three-quarters  of  what  we  expected  and  prob- 
ably not  so  large  a  share  of  what  we  demanded.  The  measure 
can  not  be  regarded  as  final." 

John  Redmond,  Nationalist  leader,  is  reported  as  declaring  in 
Parliament : 

"  This  is  a  great  measure  and  we  welcome  it.  The  bill  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Irish  National  Convention,  and  I  shall, 
without  hesitation,  recommend  to  the  convention  acceptance 
of  the  bill.  I  believe  that  this  bill  will  result  in  greater  unity 
^nd  strength  to  the  Empire,  and  will  end  suspicion  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  Ireland." 


Turkey  (to  Ital.v) 


ORIENTAL   (WLM. 
-■■  Fire  a  way!     Only  don't  put  my  pipe  out." 


—Kikeriki  (Vienna). 


OUR  PERILOUS  WASTE  OF  VITALITY 


WE  HAVE  OFTEN  been  Avarned  that  the  hurry  and 
rush  of  modern  life  is  a  grave  danger  to  humanity, 
individually  and  racially.  The  warning  is  given  in  a 
particularly  clear  and  outspoken  way  by  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp, 
head  of  the  department  of  neuropathology  in  the  Cornell 
^Medical  School,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Enemy  at  the 
Gate,"  contributed  to  The  Oxdlook  (New  York,  April  0).  Not 
only  is  Dr.  Schlapp  a  speciaUst  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  but  he  also,  as 
volunteer  examiner  of  children  brought  before 
the  Children's  Court  in  New  York  City,  has 
had  an  unusual  opportunity  of  observing  the 
relation  between  delinquency  and  mental  de- 
fectiveness. The  statistics  he  cites  are  but 
illustrative  examples  selected  from  a  large 
number  of  tables  of  figures  collected  by  him 
from  official  sources.  The  substance  of  his 
article  is  thus  briefly  stated  in  the  editorial 
pages  of  The  Outlook.     He  holds: 

"That  the  strain  of  modern  industrial  life  is 
having  an  effect  upon  men,  and  especially  up- 
on women,  that  can  be  traced  biologically; 
that  it  is  such  as  to  impair  the  vigor  and  the 
faculties  of  a  great  proportion  of  children  that 
are  in  these  daj's  being  born  into  the  world; 
that  the  effect  is  seen  in  injury  to  motherhood, 
in  a  reduced  birth-rate,  in  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  mentally  defective,  the  men- 
tally unbalanced,  and  the  delinquent;  and  that 
the  resultant  conditions  are  such  that  only  by 
a  radical  change  in  tiie  present  tendencies  can 
modern  civilized  peoples  be  saved  from  going 
the  way  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans." 


Dr.  Schlapp's  figures  are  striking  but  not 
unfamiliar.  The  "enemy"  of  which  he  warns 
us  is  "the  tension  of  modern  life,"  embodied 
in  our  industrial  and  social  systems.  Its  results,  he  tells  us, 
are  criminals,  imbeciles,  and  defectives  in  all  grades  of  life, 
high  and  low,  indicating  no  less  a  calamity  than  the  break- 
down of  the  human  race.  Not  only  are  criminality  and  mental 
deficiency  increasing  all  over  the  world,  but  l)irths  are  decreasing. 
True,  science,  has  also  decreased  the  death-rate,  but  it  can  not 
continue  to  do  so  indefinitely.     Says  the  writer: 

"With  the  birth-rate  then  falling  as  it  has  been  falling  in  the 
most  advanced  countries  of  the  world,  the  end  either  of  the 
present-day  civilization  or  the  end  of  all  becomes  apparent.  It 
is  not  alone  because  fewer  children  are  being  brought  into  the 
world  that  wo  have  cause  for  grave  concern  for  the  jierpetuity 
of  the  races.  It  is  not  alone  because  children  are  not  coming  in 
sufficient  numbers,  but  bccau.se  the  number  of  defectircs  born  has 
grown  (ilarmingly,  and  is  conatantly  increasing  in  proportion  to 
each  1,000  of  population.  This  is  the  awful  menace.  The 
power  of  human  thought  and  action  is  shackled  before  it.  We 
may  modify  it,  check  it  in  places,  l)ut  we  can  not  exterminate  it 
by  any  process  known  to  us  now,  or  that  seems  at  this  time 
likely  to  come  to  us,  unless  we  can  change  the  temper  and  reduce 
the  intensity  of  our  modern  industrial  and  social  life." 

The  physical  mechanism  by  which  the  strain  of  modern  life 
produces  and  must  inevitably  continue  to  produce  such  dire 
results  is  thus  sketched  by  Dr.  Schlapp: 

"The  fertilized  egg  of  a  fish  is  composed  of  a  single  cell.  The 
single  cell  has  the  faculty  of  dividing  itself,  making  two  perfect 
cells.  The.se  two  perfect  cells  have  the  faculty  of  dividing 
themselves,  making  eight.  These  eight  perfect  cells  have  the 
faculty  of  dividing  them.selves,  making  sixteen.  These  .sixteen 
perfect  cells  have  the  power  of  dividing  themselves,   making 
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Who  sees  the  vitality  of  the  race  break 
ing  under  the  tension  of  modern  life. 


thirty-two.  This  is  the  normal  process  to  infinity  of  numbers, 
and  tliis  is  the  proportion  in  which  the  cells  multiply  until  the 
fish  is  grown.  These  cells  in  the  forming  fish  divide  again  into 
grouj)s,  each  group  having  a  special  function.  Thus  there  will 
be  skin-cells,  muscle-cells,  gland-cells,  blood-cells,  brain-cells, 
and,  most  important  of  all  to  its  species,  sex-cells.  Anything 
that  interferes  vvitli  the  development  of  these  cells  in  the  precise 
proportions  in  which  they  must  grow  will  affect  the  type,  and, 
instead  of  a  fish,  there  will  be  a  monster. 

"Human  beings  are  in  no  sense  differently 
developed  from  birth.  From  inception  children 
pass  through  the  same  process  as  the  fish 
from  the  egg  imtil  they  reach  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

"When  overwrought  women  have  disturbed 
within  themselves  the  processes  of  nature,  they 
impart  a  disturbance  to  their  offspring,  and,  as 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  fish,  instead  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  normal  human  being,  there  is  one 
distorted  in  body  or  mind,  or  in  both.  It  is 
fundamental  that  the  fem3.1e  must  be  quies- 
cent. It  is  fundamental  because  of  the  basic 
difference  between  the  male  and  the  female 
cells.  The  female  cell  is  quiescent.  Its  normal 
development  depends  upon  this  state. 

"Latter-day  women,  driven  by  the  strife  of 
the  elements  within  them  to  enormous  exer- 
tions, are  asking  in  what  way  women  are  in- 
ferior to  men  and  are  attempting  to  demon- 
strate, their  equal  physical  endurance.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  equality  at  all.  It  is  one  of 
physical  difference  in  the  sexes  which  forbids 
women  from  performing  either  factory  labor  or 
disquieting  tasks." 

We  are  kept  alive  and  kept  in  proper  balance 
by  a  great  number  of  vital  processes,  some  of 
which  were  not  recognized  until  the  investi- 
gations of  recent  phj-^siologists  had  called  our 
attention  to  them.  The  so-called  "ductless 
glands,"  each  manufacturing  its  own  peculiar 
l)roduct  and  pouring  it  forth  into  the  blood,  are  now  known  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  proper  workings  of  the  human  machine. 
Disturbance  of  any  one  of  them  is  fraught  with  quickly  appar- 
ent injury.  Without  one  of  these  products  the  nerves  fail;  loss 
of  another  may  weaken  the  brain;  lack  of  a  third  may  take 
away  all  coordination  in  the  growth  of  members  and  organs. 

"These  are  simple  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  balance  within  the  body.  The  busy  man,  working  with  all 
his  driving  force  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  using  either 
his  brain  or  his  body  to  excess — it  makes  no  difference  whicih — is 
drawing  to  whatever  group  of  nerve-cells  that  he  is  directly 
emi)loying  in  his  labor  more  than  their  quota  of  nerve  energy. 
The  other  body-cells  are  not  supplied,  and  the  sapping  begins. 
The  glands  that  secret(>  the  juices  of  the  stomach  are  not  supplied 
and,  tlie  stomach  being  unable  to  do  its  work,  dyspepsia,  comes. 
This  overworked  man  may  have  liver  complaint,  because  the 
liver,  not  getting  its  proper  nerve  impulses,  can  not  functionate 
properly.  No  group  of  cells  ever  perform  th<ir  functions  with- 
out direct  nerve  impulses.  The  liver,  the  stomach,  the  skin 
can  not  act  normally  unless  normal  nerve  impulses  come  to 
them 

"Leaving  the  facts  as  they  are,  let  us,  entering  the  field  of 
conjecture,  inquire  what  is  to  become  of  us?  It  might  be 
satisfying  to  know,  and,  again,  it  might  be  disquieting.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  only  experience — the  experience  not 
only  of  the  individual,  but  also  of  the  race — changes  the  course 
of  human  affairs;  that  therefore  industrialism  and  its  allies  will 
continue  to  weaken  the  people  of  the  modern  world  until  they 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  respond  to  the  call  to  extreme  effort. 
By  that  time,  unless  other  peoples,  not  weakened  by  this  fever, 
take  the  place  of  supremacy  away  from  us,  men  will  find^it 
possible  to  spend  strength  that  is  only  sufficient  for  their  daily 
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needs,  and  the  rebuilding  of  our  race  should  begin.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  long  before  that  time  sincere  and  wise  men  and 
women,  possibly  the  churches,  \\-i\\  undertake,  before  it  is  too 
late,  to  teach  mankind  that  it  has  been  misguided,  and  that  it 
is  not  God's  will  that  men  should  be  put  upon  the  rack  in  order 
that  there  may  be  created  new  and  useless  wealth.  Possibly 
the  multitudes  of  men  will  be  taught  to  smite  the  industrial 
monster  that  is  warping  the  generations  to  come,  and,  scorning 
the  menace  of  it,  ^vill  take  time  for  peaceful  pleasures  and  for 
recuperative  repose;  and  women,  relieved  of  those  burdens  and 
turning  from  those  ambitions;that  have  weakened  their  distinctive 
powers,  will  be  restored  to  that  manner  of  life  which  will  enable 
them  to  rejuvenate  the  race." 


A   PROPHET   OF   AVIATION 


IN  FEBRUARY  there  was  unveiled  near  Cairo,  Egypt, 
a  monument  to  Louis  Pierre  Mouillard,  a  French  pio- 
neer of  aviation.  Altho  he  did  not  succeed  in  flying  him- 
self, he  was  a  potent  factor  in  inspiring  others  with  the  belief 
that  a\nation  was  a  possibility. 
He  belongs  in  the  class  with 
Lilienthal,  Chanute,  and  others 
who  did  valuable  preliminary 
work  without  which  the  actual 
achievement  could  not  have 
come  so  soon.  They  led  the 
way  to  the  promised  land,  but 
were  not  suffered  to  enter  it. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  zealous 
Frenchmen  that  the  Wrights 
obtained  from  Mouillard  some 
of  the  information  that  enabled 
them  to  succeed.  In  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Bulletin  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  America  (New 
York,  April),  Wilbur  Wright 
denies  this,  while  giving  credit 
to  Mouillard  for  his  work.  Says 
Mr.  Wright: 


"The  erection  at  Cairo, 
Egypt,  of  a  monument  to  L.  P. 
Mouillard,  recalls  attention  to 
one  of  the  greatest  missionaries 
of  the  flying  cause  which  the 
I9th  century  produced.  Mouil- 
lard was  a  Frenchman  who 
passed  a  large  part  of  his  life 
in  Algeria  and  Egypt,  where 
his  attention  was  attracted  l)j' 
the  wonderful  soaring  of  vul- 
tures on  fixt  wings.  His  imagi- 
nation was  greatly  e.xcitcd  by 
what  he  saw,  and  during  tlu; 
remainder  of  his  life  he  was 
like  a  prophet  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  (exhorting  the  world 
to  repent  of  its  unbelief  in  the 
po.ssibility  of  human  flight.  In 
called    'The    Empire   of  the    Air,' 


U.urtesy  of  tlie  Aero  Club  of  America  "  Bull, tin,"  ^|■w  V.rk 

A    GKE.\T    MISSIONARY    OF    THE    FLYING    CAUSE 
The  statue  erected  to  Louis  Pierre  Mouillard  at  Heliopolis. 


1<S81  he  published  a  book 
which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pieces  of  acTonautical  literature  that  has  ever  bene 
published.     In  his  introduction  he  .says: 

" '  If  there  be  a  domineering,  tyrant  thought  it  is  the  conception 
that  th<'  pro})lem  of  flight  may  be  solved  l)y  man.  When  once 
this  idea  has  invaded  the  brain  it  po.sses.ses  it  exclu.sively.  It 
is  then  a  haunting  thought,  a  walking  nightmare,  impossible' 
to  cast  off.  If  now  wo  consider  the  pitying  contempt  with 
which  such  a  line  of  r<>.search  is  apprcfiated,  w(>  nuiy  somewhat, 
conceive  the  unhappy  lot  of  th(!  poor  investigator  whose  soul  is 
thus  pos.sost.' 

"He  deplores  the  incredulity  of  Ihc  world  and  exhorts  it  to 
oast  aside  its  uidx'licf: 

"'()!  blind  liutuaiiily!  open  thine  eyes  and  thou  shalt  src 
millions  of  birds  and  myriads  of  insects  cleaving  the  atmospherf. 


All  these  creatures  are  whirling  through  the  air  without  the 
slightest  float ;  many  of  them  are  gliding  therein,  without  losing 
height,  hour  after  hour,  on  pulseless  wings  without  fatigue; 
and  after  beholding  this  demonstration,  given  by  the  source 
of  all  knowledge,  thou  wilt  acknowledge  that  aviation  is  the 
path  to  be  followed.' 

"His  observations  upon  the  habits  of  vultures  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  flight  without  motors  was  possible  to  man, 
and  this  idea  he  presented  to  his  readers  with  an  enthusiasm  so 
inspiring  and  convincing  that  his  book  produced  results  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  flight 

"Throughout  the  book  are  to  be  found  passages  of  high 
literary  quality,  and  the  charm  is  so  great  that  more  than  one 
cold-blooded  reader  has  been  incited  to  emulate  the  example  of 
the  birds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reading  of  this  book  was 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  inducing  Mr.  Chanute  to  undertake 
his  experiments,  and  I  Icnow  that  it  was  one  of  the  inspiring 
causes  of  the  efforts  of  the  Wright  brothers.  Compared  with 
this  book,  which  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  observations 
relating  to  birds,  the  ordinary  books  on  ornithology  are  childish. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Lilienthal,  none  of  the  men  who 
wrote  on  aviation  in  the  19th  century  possest  such  power  to 
draw  recruits  to  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  motorless  human 

flight." 

But  while  as  a  missionary 
Mouillard  stood  at  the  top 
with  Lilienthal  and  Chanute, 
as  a  scientific  student  of  aero- 
dynamics Mr.  Wright  does  not 
class  him  with  such  men  as 
Cayley,  Wenham,  Penaud, 
Langley,  Lilienthal,  Chanute, 
and  Maxim.  He  was  a  careful 
observer  of  birds,  and  possest 
a  genius  for  expressing  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  words, 
but  beyond  that  he  was  medi- 
ocre. He  made  a  few  feeble 
attempts  to  construct  soaring- 
machines,  but  their  design  and 
construction  were  crude.  It 
remained  for  Lilienthal  to  defi- 
nitely employ  this  mode  of  ex- 
periment, and  therebj'  win  for 
himself  a  glory  which  the  world 
will  never  forget.  Mr.  Wright 
goes  on: 

"It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  project  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  a  man  well  worthy  of 
the  thanks  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  world  should  have 
become  entangled  with  an  un- 
worthy attempt  to  seek  to  add 
to  the  glory  of  France  by  filch- 
ing the  credit  justly  due  to 
Lilienthal,  and  by  falsely  ac- 
cusing Mr.  Chanute,  the  ben- 
efactor of  Mouillard,  of  having 
stolen  the  hitter's  secrets  and 
transmitted  them  to  the  Wright  brothers.  There  is  in  France  a 
little  group  of  misguided  individuals  who  bring  disgrace  upon 
their  country  by  their  too  zealous  attempts  to  add  to  its  glory. 
Fortunately  they  do  not  represent  the  real  France,  which 
has  shown  by  numerous  manifestations  of  various  kinds  its 
high  appreciation  of  the  work  of  foreigners,  including  even 
Lilienthal,   a    native   of  a  country  greatly    disliked    by    French 

people 

"The  fact  that  the  Wright  brothers  had  iMK'n  using  wing- 
warping  several  years  before  Mr.  (Mianute  i)ecame  acijuaiutcd 
with  them,  etTectually  disposes  of  the  part  of  the  story  accusing 
Mr.  Chanute  of  transmitting  any  of  Mouillard's  secrets  to  them. 
The  fact  that  Mouillard  never  had  the  idea  of  warping  the  wings 
to  control  lateral  l)alance.  and  never  comnuinicated  such  an 
idea  to  Mr.  Chanute,  is  also  sutlicient  ol'  ii^iH'  lo  re  I'litf  the 
charge." 
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THE  BLACKBOARD  EVIL 

I  EARN  TO  WRITE  with  your  eyes  shut!  This  is  the 
latest  medical  ad\-ic'e.  And  above  all,  do  not  use  black- 
-*  boards  or  copy-books  if  you  value  your  children's  eye- 
sight. The  use  of  ordinary  school  blackboards  is  reprobated 
by  Dr.  John  Neely  Rhoads,  of  Philadelphia,  who  writes  about 
it  in  The  Perinsylraiiia  Medical  Journal  (Athens,  Pa.).  Dr. 
Rhoads  objects  first  of  all  to  the  glare  from  the  partially  pol- 
ished surface  of  the  board,  which,  he  says,  is  conducive  to  eye- 
strain, and  which  may  be  done  away  with  simply  by  tilting 
the  board  out  of  plumb  so  that  directly  reflected  light  does  not 
enter  the  eyes  of  the  pupil.  This  applies,  of  course,  only  to 
boards  with  smooth  surface.  Those  covered  with  dead  black, 
such  as  the  so-called  '"silicate"  compositions,  are  hardly  open 
to  this  objection.  There  is,  however,  another  indictment  that 
holds  against  all  forms  of  boards,  and  that  is  their  use  to  teach 
writing  by  bearing  a  cop\%  supposed  to  be  visible  to  all  in  the 
room.  It  is  little  less  than  a  crime,  Dr.  Rhoads  says,  to  teach 
script  writing  from  the  board.     He  goes  on: 

"Take,  for  example,  a  child  situated  forty  feet  away  from  the 
board,  and  each  script  letter  made  on  the  board  for  that  child 
to  see  must  have  strokes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  The  height 
of  the  letter,  to  conform  to  the  thickness  of  the  strokes,  would 
ha\e  to  be  five  or  six  inches,  because,  be  it  understood,  the 
daintiest  hair-hne  of  the  letter  must  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide  or  it  will. not  be  perceptible  to  a  pupil  forty  feet  away  with 
normal  ^■ision,  let  alone  to  those  whose  eyes  are  not  quite 
normal 

"Penmanship  should  not  be  taught  from'  the  board.  At 
least,  it  should  not  be  copied  from  it.  It  might  be  permissible 
to  demonstrate  general  curves  and  free-arm  movements,  but 
the  student  should  copy  them  on  another  board  and  make  the 
characters  of  like  dimensions.  Following  what  has  gone  before, 
it  must  be  plain  that  it  is  a  tremendous  task  for  a  young  child 
to  copy  letters  two  or  more  inches  long,  twenty  or  more  feet 
away,  down  to  a  fifth  of  an  inch,  upon  a  piece  of  paper  one  foot 
from  him.  Even  if  a  child  did  not  have  to  accommodate  every 
time  he  look.>up  or  down  at  this  work,  as  he  does,  it  would  be  a 
miserable  blunder  to  make  him  follow  each  curve  and  angle 
from  such  a  large  letter  to  such  a  small  one.  Think  of  a  six- 
year-old  reducing  a  six-inch  letter,  forty  feet  away,  to  a  fifth 
of  an  inch  one  foot  away. 

"There  has  been  much  said  by  instructors  about  children 
sitting  at  different  seats  seeing  letters  at  different  angles  on  the 
board,  and  thereby  being  handicapped.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  trouble  was  not  due  so  much  to  the  obliquity  of  the  angle 
as  to  the  glare. 

"If  some  adult  wishes  to  learn  the  force  of  this  argument,  let 
him  take  up  the  study  of  German,  or  Greek,  or  Hebrew  script, 
and  try  to  learn  to  write  any  of  them  from  a  blackboard,  only 
twenty  feet  away,  and  I  know  that  he  will  soon  imderstand 
what  the  children  in  some  schools  have  to  endure,  and  will 
strongly  urge  the  abolition  of  the  pernicious  system. 

"To  teach  handwriting  properly  1  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  copy  to  be  just  the  size  of  the  intended  imita- 
tion. The  only  place  for  the  copy  is  close  to  the  writing-line, 
indeed  so  dose  that  the  point  of  the  pen  and  the  copy  will  be 
seen  at  one  focus,  and  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  the 
'copy-line'  and  the  writing-line  should  never  be  more  than  one 
inch  apart." 

As  for  the  copy-book,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  it  is  only  a 
little  less  malicious  than  the  blackboard.  The  average  copy- 
book has  a  "copy-line"  at  the  top  of  its  page,  and  each  child  is 
expected  to  look  from  its  own  writing  to  this  line  as  it  struggles 
along  from  letter  to  letter,  curve  to  curve,  angle  to  angle,  and 
line  to  line,  while  it  scribbles  down  the  page.  The  remedy  is 
to  use  some  device  that  will  maintain  the  "copy"  just  one  line 
above  the  space  where  the  child  is  writing.  Dr.  Rhoads 
strongly  recommends  also  that  children  be  taught  to  write  with 
their  eyes  shut.     He  says: 

"A  child  so  trained  will  have  an  inner  consciousness  of  the 
things  it  can  do  without  the  use  of  its  eyes,  and,  consequently, 


will  be  less  likely  to  pin  its  sight  down  to  useless  strain  while 
doing  close  work,  and  hence  will  conserve  its  sight. 

"After  a  child  has  been  taught  to  write  in  the  conventional 
way,  say  for  about  two  years  or  until  he  has  a  certain  proficiency, 
he  should  be  taught  to  Avrite  with  closed  eyes,  or  with  eyes  open 
and  his  A\Titing  hand  under  cover. 

"In  order  to  facilitate  the  method  the  writing  maj'  be  done 
in  a  box.  or  with  the  hand  under  the  lid  of  the  desk.  If  a  box 
is  used  it  should  be  covered,  at  first  with  a  semitrans parent 
cover,  perhaps  of  chalked  glass,  or  with  gauze  stretched  taut, 
so  that  the  pupil  may  watch  the  movement  of  his  hand  but  can 
not  see  the  pencil  point.  When  the  control  of  the  hand  move- 
ment is  perfect,  as  shown  by  the  conditions  of  the  lines  regis- 
tered by  the  hidden  pencil,  then  the  hand  should  be  completely 
concealed  and  the  writing-exercise  continued  imtil  the  pupil 
can  write  ag  well  under  cover  beyond  the  range  of  vision  as  he 
can  upon  the  desk  with  the  use  of  the  eyes 

"The  art  of  writing  with  closed  eyes,  besides  being  a  help  in 
itself,  brings  a  greater  reward.  Its  practise  wonderfully  stimu- 
lates the  habit  of  deep  thinking.  No  fleeting,  inspired  thought 
need  escape,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  night!  Indeed,  to  a 
person  skilled  in  this  art  there  is  no  hamper,  no  darkness,  and 
no  night! 

"  To  recapitulate:  I  would  remove  the  glare  from  each  black- 
board. I  would  forbid  the  teaching  of  script  from  any  black- 
board. I  would  compel  all  demonstrators  to  make  strokes  large 
enough  to  be  seen  by  their  entire  audiences.  I  would  emanci- 
pate every  child  from  the  slavery  of  the  copy-book  evil  by  placing: 
the  copy  within  one  inch  of  his  pen." 


NEW   WAYS  OF    MAKING  DIAMONDS 

METHODS  OF  making  real  diamonds  by  chemical 
crystallization  of  carbon  multiply,  but  by  none  of  them 
is  it  possible  to  make  a  gem  of  any  size.  The  methods 
are,  in  fact,  little  more  than  ways  of  making  diamond  dust. 
One  of  those  announced  in  a  recent  consular  report  by  Henry 
W.  Diederich,  writing  from  Antwerp,  Belgium,  uses  ordinary 
illuminating-gas  and  mercury.  Says  this  official,  as  quoted  in 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  (Washington): 

"No  secret  was  made  of  the  new  process  by  its  inventor.  He 
claimed  to  have  observed  that  lighting-gas  decomposed  on  ex- 
posure to  mercury  vapor,  and  when  allowed  to  work  on  metallic 
amalgams  of  mercury  the  carbon  in  the  gas  was  liberated  in  a. 
non-crystallized  form  and  in  crystals,  or  diamonds.  As  the  dia- 
monds thus  obtained  were  extremely  small,  he  placed  diamond- 
dust  in  a  tube  in  which  gas  was  dissolved,  to  act  as  so-called 
'mother  crystals.'  The  newly  formed  crystals  adhere  to  this 
dust,  and  the  result  is  a  larger,  but  still  very  small,  stone.  The 
amalgam  used  is  natrium.  It  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  diamond  dust,  and  lighting-gas  is  passed 
through  the  tube  for  four  weeks.  The  brilliants  which  are  thus 
manufactured  appear  to  possess  all  the  attributes  of  the  genuine 
diamond,  but  they  are  diminutive  in  size,  so  small,  in  fact,  as  tO' 
have  little  or  no  commercial  value." 

The  same  method  makes  it  possible  to  add  to  the  size  of 
tiny  crystals  already  formed,  so  that  it  furnishes  a  waj'^  to 
"grow"  diamonds  from  extremely  small  nuclei.  The  growth,  so 
far,  has  been  very  slight,  but  it  looks  as  if  there  might  be  a 
possibility  here  of  the  production  of  artificial  diamonds  of  com- 
mercial size.     Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  February  1 ) : 

"Mr.  W.  Von  Bolton  has  found  that  compounds  of  carbon, 
such  as  ilhiitiinating-gas,  decompose  in  the  presence  of  mercury 
vapor  and  release  a  part  of  their  carbon  either  in  the  black 
amorphous  form  fnon-crystalline)  or  as  microscopic  diamonds. 
The  same  chemist  has  attempted,  by  the  following  process,  to 
'feed'  small  natural  diamonds. 

"He  takes  very  fine  diamond  dust  which  to  the  naked  eye 
displays  no  brilliant  point  and  under  a  magnifying  power  of 
sixty-eight  diameters  shows  only  a  few  crystals.  He  places  this 
powder  on  a  very  thin  layer  of  sodium  .silicate  in  a  test-tube 
containing  an  amalgam  of  sodium  intendf^l  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary mercury  vapor;  and  while  maintaining  the  whole  at  a- 
temperature  of  one  hundred  degre(;s  he  introduces  a  slow 
current  of  illuminating-gas.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  black  carbon  has  been  deposited,  but  the  primiti\«? 
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layer  of  dust  presents  several  briliiant  points  to  the  unaided  eye. 
After  cleaning  with  acids,  the  author  makes  a  new  examination 
under  the  microscope,  with  an  enlargement  of  sixty-eight 
diameters,  and  proves  with  certainty  that  the  dull  diamond 
dust  has  been  changed  into  brilliant  cr^'stals.  These  crystals 
resemble  natural  diamonds  in  burning  in  oxygen  without  leaWng 
any  solid  residue." — Translalion  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


take  the  place  of  any  teeth  in  the  front  row  which  may  be  lost. 
The  edges  of  each  tooth  are  like  sharp  knife-blades,  or  to  be 
more  accurate,  sharp  saw-edges,  since  they  are  serrated.  What 
a  tremendous  engine  of  destruction  this  jaw  must  have  been  in 
life.     Fancy  the  millions  upon  millions  of  fishes  that  must  have 


RACE  SUICIDE  BY  GLUTTONY 

THAT  A  WHOLE  SPECIES  of  prehistoric  sharks  be- 
came extinct  through  extraordinary  rapacity^  finallj^ 
exhausting  its  staple  articles  of  food  and  so  starving 
itself  out  racially,  we  are  told  in  an  article  on  "An  Extinct 
Giant  Shark,"  contributed  by  Louis  Hussakof  to  The  Scientific 
American  Supplement  (New  York,  April  13).  A  model  jaw  of 
this  shark  has  just  been  set  up  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  to  hold  a  set  of  the  creature's 
teeth  recently  unearthed  in  South  Carolina.  The  illustration 
gives  a  fairly  vivid  ide§i  of  its  size.  Giant  sharks,  in  general, 
are  by  no  means  extinct,  the  writer  tells  us;  some  modern  ones 
are  nearly  as  large  as  whales,  but  they  are  rare  and  are  quite 
liarmless,  having  small  teeth,  and  feeding  upon  the  minute 
organisms  abounding  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  they 
strain  through  their  gill  rakers.     He  goes  on: 

"But  if  the  largest  sharks  of  to-day  are  harmless,  the  same 
is  not  true  of  their  congeners  in  the  past.  In  Eocene  times,  the 
geologic  age  during  which  mammals  rose  to  their  place  of 
supremacy  in  the  animal  world,  there  lived  in  the  sea  a  giant 
shark  larger  than  any  of  the  present  day,  and  "withal  a  most 
terrific  monster.  This  shark  has  received  considerable  attention 
■during  the  past  year  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  through  the  fact  that  the  Museum  procured  several 
hundred  teeth  of  this  species  which  were  set  up  in  a  restoration 
of  its  jaws.  The  teeth  were  collected  many  years  ago  from  the 
phosphate  beds  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Cohn. 

"A  word  about  these  jaws;  as  seen  from  the  picture  they  are 
sufficient  size,  opened  up,  to  allow  five  or  six  men  to  walk  abreast 
right  into  the  mouth.  The  teeth  are  arranged  in  rows  above 
and  below,  those  in  the  middle  of  each  row  being  the  largest. 
One  of  them,  which  was  especially  measured,  is  four  and  one- 


Courtc^y  .if  '     I  hr  .Si-JL-nlilic  Alni'iicun.   "   .Ni'W  V..rk 

THE    FIEHCE    DENTAi.    BATTEHV    OK    THE    EXTIN'CT    SHARK. 

"Perhaps  never  was  thi-re  evolved  an  engine  of  destruction 
more  terril)le  than  this." 

quart<'r  inches  wide  at  the  l)as<'  of  tlie  crown  and  six  inch(>s 
high.  There  are  twenty-four  teeth  in  the  up|)er  Iront  row  and 
twenty-four  in  the  lower,  and  back  of  each  of  the.se  rows  there 
are  three  more,  not  seen  in  a  front  view,  which  are  intended  to 


Courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  Aiueiicaa."  New  Y(.iik. 

DEATH-TRAP   OF   AN   EIGHTY-FOOT   SHARK. 

When  the  smaller  fishes  upon  wliich  tiiis  species  of  shark 
lived  had  all  been  killed  off  by  its  voracity,  the  species  became 
extinct,  thus  eating  itself  out  of  existence. 

been  guillotined  by  the  snapping  together  of  this  gigantic 
mouth.  Perhaps  never  was  there  evolved  an  engine  of  destruc- 
tion more  terrible  than  this.  Not  even  the  dental  battery  of 
the  gigantic  Dinosaur,  Tyrannosaurus  rex,  surpassed  it  in  power. 
And  what  manner  of  shark  was  this  to  whom  belonged  these 
jaws?  Have  we  any  data  by  which  to  picture  its  size  and 
appearance?  Fortunately,  we  have.  There  survives  at  the 
present  day  a  closely  related  shark  wliich  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  its  gigantic  extinct  relative.  This  surviving 
species  is  the  Great  White  'Man-eater,'  known  to  scientists  as 
Carcharodon  rondeleti,  which  is  washed  up  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
once  in  a  long  while.  One  of  these  sharks,  a  rather  small 
specimen,  ten  feet  long,  was  cast  up  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast  in  1883,  and  received  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of 
Dr.  W.  G.  Stevenson,  who  published  a  description  and  accurate 
measurements  of  it.  Its  teeth  were  one  and  one-fourtli  inches 
high,  and  if  we  compare  the  size  of  its  jaws  with  those  of  the 
extinct  shark  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  latter  must  have 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  length. 
It  was  thus  as  large  as  a  Sulfur-bottom  Whale,  the  hugest  of 
all  whales.  Carcharodon  megalodon  is  not  the  only  extinct 
species  of  this  kind  of  shark.  To  judge  from  the  fossil  teeth 
which  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  there  lived  at  least 
a  dozen  other  species  in  the  sea  contemporaneously  with  if,  which 
lm^'e  also  become  extinct.  The  surviving  species,  the  Great 
Whit(>  'Man-eater,' is  exceedingly  rare  and  may  be  regarded  as 
on  tlie  verge  of  extinction.  What  was  the  cause  of  such  a 
gigantic  and  terrible  monster  becoming  extinct? 

"Not  knowing  all  the  conditions  of  Hfe  of  such  a  creature,  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  an  accurate' answer  to  lliis  question,  but 
we  may  venture  an  exj)laiiation.  We  know  that  a  shark  of 
such  gigantic  proportions  must  have  consumed  enormous 
quant iti(>s  of  fish.  Owing  to  its  rapacious  Iiabits  these  fish 
must  luive  d<'creased  in  number  sunicieutly  in  course  of  time  to 
have  deprived  it  of  its  staple  article  of  food  and  thus  nnjst  have 
led  to  its  extinction.  This  vi(>w  is  made  more  probable  when  we 
ri'inember  that  the  giant  sliark  lived  in  the  sea  with  a  dozen  or 
more  other  species  constantly  competing  with  it  for  food." 


PAINTING  THE  LABOR  OF  MAN 


PRETTINESS  has  long  been  "suspect"  as  the  proper  ma- 
terial for  the  painter's  art.  Even  Madonnas  drest  in 
twentieth-century  clothes  are  viewed  askance  as  too  re- 
actionarj-  in  subject  to  be  of  use  for  an  art  whose  proper  mission 
should  be  the  mirroring  of  the  painter's  own  day.  It  is  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times  that  painters  have  ventured  to 
assert  the  free  sanction  of  this  princij)le.  A  smoking  factory 
vCas  a  horror  to  Ruskin,  and  a  day-laborer,  unless  he  were  in- 
vested with  the  poetic  melancholy  of  Millet's  peasants,  was  a 
rather  unpleasant  subject  for  the  brush.  Fortj-  years  ago 
Adolf  Menzel  painted   his  celebrated  picture  of  "The  Rolling 


THE  FACTORY. 
From  thf  painting  hy  Enno.Jcnner  (Dresden). 
'Landscapes  receive  their  .specific  silliouettes  from  the  products  created  by  industry,  and  now 
and  af^ain  a  singular  charm  is  exerted  by  such  views." 


Mill  "  and  won  praise  for  his  skill  in  drawing  and  color;  but 
no  one  gave  him  credit  for  having  evolved  an  "artistic  concept." 
How  much  the  modern  world  of  labor  has  to  say  to  (he  painter 
is  emphasized  by  a  collection  of  picjtures,  all  representing  phases 
of  this  theme,  brought  together  in  Germany  and  sent  on  an 
itinerary  of  its  principal  cities.  The  organizer  of  the  exhibition 
is  Dr.  Georg  Biermann,  ad\isory  councilor  to  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hes.se  on  questions  concerning  the  nurture  of  the  arts. 
It  is  international  in  its  .scope  and  numbers  over  2.")0  exhibits. 
In  the  preface  to  the  catalog  Dr.  Biermann  writes: 

"What  is  shown  here  of  the  best  work  of  our  contemporaries 
is  so  full  of  the  aspiration  of  our  century  that  in  this  sense 
we  may  speak  unconditionally  of  a  growth  of  value  possest  by 
our  -era  in  a  degree  superior  to  all  preceding  ages. 

"Work  is  life  and  movement  however  exprest,  whether  out- 
doors in  the  sunshine  of  the  fields  or  in  the  steam  of  machines 
— whether  in  solitary  places  or  in  the  complex  scenes  of  a  great 
manufactory  filled  with  dynamic  forces,  whether  embodied  in 
men  whose  intellect  has  made  them  lords  of  the  elements  or 
in  the  complaisant  colossi  of  the  technical  world  constructed 
by  the  Promethean  energy  of  the  inventor.  Hence,  the  scenes 
where  this  new  life  is  unveiled  are  proper  themes  of  art.  Land- 
scapes, too,  receive  their  specific  silhouette  from  the  products 
created  by  industry,  and  now  and  again  a  singular  charm  is 
exerted  by  such  views,  whose  beauty  was  just  discovered  by 
the  eye  of  the  artist.  He  has  indeed  taught  us  a  new  vision  of 
life  and  to  the  charm  of  'God-made  Nature'  has  .suddenly  been 
added  that  of  the  landscape  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  the 
force.5  determined  bv  the  elements." 


Such  an  exhibit  us  this,  "which  seeks  man  at  his  work  and 
endeavors  to  show  the  scenes  in  which  labor  reigns  supreme," 
observes  Von  Willy  Doenges  in  the  Illnslrirlc  Zeitung  (Berlin),  is 
bound  to  present  the  danger  that  the  work  of  art  will  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  mere  illustration.  "The  hand  of  every 
painter  is  not  guided  by  the  genius  which  can  so  infuse  the 
image  of  reality  svitli  significant  import  as  to  lift  it  above  the 
plane  of  mere  mechanical  dexterity."     This  writer  proceeds: 

"I  recall  Millet's  'CJleaner,'  which,  if  this  collection  con- 
tained a  retrospective  section,  would  without  doubt  hold  a  place 
of  honor  therein.  All  the  austerity  and  realistic  truth  of  por- 
trayal, all  the  stress  laid  on  the  exhausting 
fatigue  in  the  life  of  the  rustic  laborer,  shown 
in  this  or  any  other  of  Millet's  pictures,  is 
poetically  transfigured  by  the  accessories  with 
which  the  artist  surrounds  his  model  and  the 
light  in  which  it  is  shown. 

"So,  too,  can  the  painter  of  a  grimy  foundry 
in  a  certain  sense  poetically  transfigure  his 
subject  when  he  regards  it  with  a  spiritual 
vision,  when  he  tries  to  interpret  the  beauty 
of  that  which  appears  to  the  uninspired  eye 
merely  commonplace  and  banal." 

The  pictures  accompanying  the  article 
amply  prove  that  the  scenes  of  labor  are  as 
fit  themes  for  art  as  landscape  or  the  human 
face.     We  read: 

"A  glance  at  the  series  of  pictures  which 
has  suggested  this  article  proves  this.  Hero 
we  have  a  painting  of  a  young  Dresden  artist, 
Enno  Jenner,  a  pupil  of  Eugen  Bracht,  which 
he  calls  '  The  Factory.'  It  is  not  merely  a 
photographic  representation  of  some  factory. 
It  is  rather  a  typical  picture  of  a  factory — an 
artistic  setting  forth  of  this  idea  through  the 
activity  of  a  strong,  artistic  imagination. 

"Or,  again,  how  much  is  exprest  to  us  by 
the  '  Horses '  of  Karl  Alexander  Brendel !  We 
see  these  faithful  assistants  in  the  labors  of 
men,  as  they  take  their  food  or  stand  quietly 
resting,  as  they  drag  heavy  burdens  or  rear  and  plunge  at  some 
imagined  danger  —  here  again  we  have  all  the  phases  of  an 
existence  which  serves  the  cause  of  labor,  and  yet  here,  too, 
we  have  the  representation  raised  above  the  mere  counterfeit 
of  horses'  I>odies — we  have  again  the  artistic  transfiguration 
of  a  .scene. 

"And  yet  a  third  example  of  this  sort  of  picturesque  trans- 
formation of  labor  and  its  scenes  is  found  in  the  work  of  the 
Brussels  painter  Pierre  Paulus  called  'When  Work  is  Done.'  A 
working-woman  is  going  home,  holding  one  child  on  her  arm, 
another  by  the  hand.  Behind  her,  swathed  in  shrouds  of  smoke, 
lies  the  factory  in  which  she  has  worked  hard  all  day  long.  At 
last  the  woman  is  at  liberty,  at  last  she  dares  to  be  a  mother. 
It  is  a  splendid  exaltation  of  the  workwoman  wliich  Paulus  has 
here  created.  And  here  again  we  are  made  deeply  conscious 
that  this  new  world  of  .scenes  from  the  daily  life  of  labor  is  full 
of  high  artistic  charm. 

"Not  all  of  the  painters  here  represented  are  so  well  qualified 
for  this  novel  field  of  creative  art  as  the  ones  we  have  cited. 
Are  they  therefore  wrongly  placed?  Would  it  be  better  for 
th(!m  to  confine  themselves  to  other  domains,  such  as  land- 
scapes or  portraits?  C'ertainly  not.  For  this  art,  which  they 
as  yet  serve  imperfectly,  is  born  of  impressionism.  But  all 
impressionisii)  has  its  primitive  foundation  in  the  commonplace 
and  unilluniinated  j)erception  of  objects.  This  is  why  many 
of  the  works  in  this  collection  appear  to  us  no  more  than  simple 
illustrations. 

"W(;  must  hope  in  such  eases  that  in  future  works  of  the 
artist  there  will  be  added  to  the  neutrality  of  mere  depiction 
.something  of  vision  and  inspiration — that  he  may  come  to  un- 
derstand why  a  smoking  factory  chimney,  a  flaming  furnace, 
stimulates  his  artistic  sense,  so  that   he  may  become  ca»".hlf^ 
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of    seizing   and   fixing  the  typical  in   such  a  scene,  its  deeper 
impressiveness  of  form  and  color. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  consider  in  detail  an  exhibition  so  com- 
plete and  so  many-sided.     The  pictures  we  have  selected  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  powerful  impression  left  by  a 
visit  to  the  collection.     In  the  service  of  this  new 
branch  of  art,  each  of  our  contemporary  painters 
may  be  found — for  who  would  not  be  tempted  to 
test  his  talents  upon  problems  of  such  artistic  fas- 
cination as  the  scenes  where  men  are  at  work?  " — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


achievement  of  which  Mr.  Oatti-Casazza  and  his  associates  may 
well  be  proud.  There  were  manj-  formidable  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  preparation  of  the  opera  for  the  public  and  they 
were  overcome  with  patience  and  judgment. 

"With  the  artistic  questions  raised  by  the  disclosure  of  this 


NEW  YORK'S  OPERA  SEASON 

NEW  YORK'S  SONG-BIRDS  have  taken 
flight,  not  to  Ming  their  way  back  to  us 
again  till  fall.  Echoes  of  their  notes  linger, 
however,  in  the  re\'iews  of  the  season  just  closed. 
The  review  proves  an  easy  task  for  Mr.  Krehbiel 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  for  he  finds  "there  are 
no  managerial  quarrels  to  report,  and  if  there  have 
been  bickerings  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany, knowledge  of  them  has  been  wisely  withheld 
from  the  public."  With  the  absence  of  these  nec- 
essary accompaniments  to  musical  criticism,  the 
review  of  the  season's  achievements  must  be  con- 
fined to  music.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
management  failed  to  redeem  all  their  promises 
— they  never  do — so  that  observation  is  also  a  plati- 
tude. There  were  four  novelties  among  the  list 
of  works  presented:  "Lobetanz,"  "Le  Donne 
Curiose,"  "  Versiegelt."  and  "^Slona."  The  Sun's 
critic  in  reviewing  these  finds  some  extraneous  matter  for  com- 
ment that  escaped  The  Tribune's.     Thus: 

"No  one  of  the  novelties  l)rought  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
is  likely  to  be  accepted  as  a  work  of  the  highest  importance.  By 
far  the  best  of  them  was  'Le  Donne  Curiose,'  an  opera  buffa 
of  genuine  charm  and  exquisitely  skilful  musical  treatment. 
It  is  unnecessary  now  to  review  its  salient  excellences.  These 
were  quite  sufficiently  diseust  in  the  course  of  the  season.  It 
is  enough  to  say  now  that  an  opera  which  comV)ines  so  much 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  so  much  elan  in  execution,  so  much  native 
character,  and  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Italian  lyric  stage  ought  to  retain  its  place  in  the 
repertory  of  the  theater. 

"The  production  of  Professor  Parker's  *Mona'  also  was  an 
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I'aliUcd  by  Frunz  Ilcckindorf  (U<rlin). 


WHEN     vvoUK    l.-i    Ou:>i^. 

Pierre  Paulus  (Brussels)  has  here  done  for  the  town  worker  what  Millei  did  for  the  peasant. 
"  At  last  the  woman  is  at  liberty,  at  last  she  dares  to  be  a  mother." 


American  opera  we  need  not  concern  oursehes  just  now.  When 
the  opera  is  restored  to  -the  glare  of  the  footlights  next  season 
it  will  furnish  food  for  renewed  discussion.  Its  distinguished 
composer,  proving  himself  to  be  like  all  other  musical  persons,  is 
astonished  and  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  his  creation  Avas  not 
hailed  by  critical  opinion  as  the  revelation  of  a  new  and  convin- 
cing gospel  in  art. 

"This  species  of  astonishment  is  quite  common.  All  makers 
and  performers  of  music  are  subject  to  it.  They  have  for 
centuries  shown  themselves  incapable  of  thinking  it  possible  that 
their  deeds  can  be  less  than  perfect.  This  is  unfortimate.  for 
it  deprives  them  of  the  great  joy  of  perceiving  that  the  world, 
including  the  professional  critics,  has  accorded  them  verj^  high 
praise  indeed. 

"Professor  Parker  should  have  been  astonished,  not  to  find 
that  the  commentators  found  his  work  not  quite 
perfect,  but  that  they  found  it  to  be  so  excellent. 
It  was  little  short  of  a  triumph  for  an  entirely 
inexperienced  composer  for  the  theater  to  miss  by 
so  narrow  a  margin  creating  a  very  effective  'drama 
pour  musicien.' 

"Only  an  oi)era  of  uncommon  inherent  force 
could  ha\'e  received  the  praise  which  was  bestowed 
upon  'Mona.'  It  was  treated  much  more  appro\- 
ingly  than  the  'Elektra'  of  Richard  Strauss,  and 
yet  that  famous  musician  has  had  far  more  ex- 
perience in  writing  for  the  stage  than  Professor 
Parker  has.  It  was  praised  by  most  critics  more 
than  'Pelleaset  Melisande.'  'Salome.'  and  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West.'  And  in  spite  of  all  this 
the  distinguished  composer  publicly  whimpers. 

"The  indisputable  fact  remains  that  '  Le  Donne 
Guriose'  was  the  principal  novelty  of  the  Metro- 
politan sea.son.  A  charming  work  and  one  that 
left  a  distinctly  pleasing  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Ther(>  ar(>  many  old  conn^dies  quite  as  good  as  that 
of  (Joldoni.  Let  n;^  hope  that  some  other  com- 
poser will  follow  the  lead  of  Wolf- Ferrari.  A  good 
opera  buffa  is  always  a  deliglit." 

One  new  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany— Mme.  Matzenauer — is  regarded  as  a  \alu- 
able  acquisition.  "  Her  impersonations  of  Orj'f". 
]]'altrautt,  and    Kumlry  will    long  l)c  clitrished   :n 
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A   DULL   DAY. 

•  Painted  by  Kurt  Peiser  (Antwerp). 

The  chimneys  of  the  cement-works  at  Tournai.  Belgium,  which  to  Raskin  would  have 
meant  the  abomination  of  ugliness,  have  furnished  the  motive  for  a  powerful  picture. 


the  memories  of  opera -goers."  Four  operas  were  performed 
seven  times — "Aida."  "Konigskinder,"  "Madame  Butterfly," 
and  "Hansel  and  Gretel."  "Pagliaeci"  and  "La  Boheme" 
were  sung  eight  times.  There  were  five  performances  for  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  "Lobetanz," 
"Lohengrin."  "Tosca,"  "Orfeo,"  "Le  Donne  Curiose,"  "Rigo- 
letto,"  "Die  Walkiire."  Others  in  fewer  numbers,  with  all 
taken  together,  tend  to  e.xhihit  the  prevailing  interest.  The 
Sun's  reviewer  makes  this  summary: 

"Italian  operas  were  in  the  lead.  They  had  eighty-one  per- 
formances. Operas  in  German,  among  which  must  be  included 
the  one  Bolicmian  work  in  the  list,  numbered  fifty-eight  perform- 
ances. French  works  gi^e  a  total  of  thirteen  and  English  four. 
The  representation  of  composers  was  distributed  as  follows: 


"Much  instruction  may  be  drawn  from  these 
statistics,  but  still  more  from  the  statement 
officially  given  out  by  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  not  long 
before  the  close  of  the  season,  to  the  effect  that 
there  would  be  no  deficit.  This  achievement  must 
be  set  down  as  historical.  The  disposition  of  a 
season  of  such  magnitude  without  loss  must  be 
credited  to  great  cleverness  in  the  offering  of  the 
attractive  features  of  the  repertoire  and  company." 

Manager  Gatti-Casazza,  just  before  leaving  us, 
announces  that  next  season  will  disclose  a  new  opera 
in  English  on  the  story  of  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 
yir.  Henderson  of  The  Sim  is  responsible  for  the 
libretto  and  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  for  the  music. 
The  promise  of  the  Russian  opera,  "  Boris  Godou- 
noff,"  is  renewed.  "  It  is  probable,"  we  are  told, 
"  that  Debussy's  two  one-act  operas  based  on 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  tales,  '  La  Chute  de  la  Maison 
Usher,'  and  '  Le  Diable  dans  le  Beffroi,'  will  soon 
be  ready,  in  which  event  the  management  will 
produce  them  in  the  coming  season."     The  names 

of  some  of  the  new  artists  engaged  are: 

« 
Sopranos — Luerezia  Bori,  of  the  Teatro  Scala 
of   Milan;     Mme.   Frieda   Hempel   of   the   Royal 
Opera.  Berlin;    Vera  Curtis  and  Louise  Cox,  two 
Americans. 

Mezzo    Sopranos — Stella   de   Mette   and     Lila 
Robeson,    also    young    Americans,    the     former 
having  already  sung  in  opera  in  Italy. 
Jacque  Urlus  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Leipsic,  and  Paul 
Althouse,  a  young  American. 

Basso — Carl  Braun  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna. 


Tenors- 


CoMPOSER.  No.  OF  Operas. 

Wagner 9   

Puccini 4   

Verdi 5    

Humperdinck 2   

Leoncavallo 1    

Gluck 2    

Ponchif'Ui 1    

Ma.scagni '  1    

Wolf-Ferrari 1    


Times. 
.  .  33 
.  .  25 
.  .  22 
.  .  14 
.  .  9 
9 
..  6 
..  6 
.  .      5 


"Professor  Parker  with  'Mona'  and  four  performances  stands 
next.  Then  come  Donizetti,  Gounod,  and  Massenet  with  one 
opera  and  three  performances  each.  The  tables  show  that  there 
were  140  performances,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  evenings  and 
matinees  of  opera.  This  total  includes  all  the  special  representa- 
tions given  outside  the  regular  list.  There  were  many  extra 
performances  in  the  course  of  the  season,  some  for  benefits,  but 
still  more  frankly  for  profit.  Mr.  Caruso  figured  largely  in 
these  latter,  tho  there  were  occasions  in  which  the  aid  of  Mme. 
Tetrazzini  and  Mr.  Renaud  was  summoned. 

"The  double  bills  numbered  eleven.  The  different  combina- 
tions were  'Cavalleria  Rusticana'  and  'Pagli-acci,'  'Versiegelt' 
and  ■  Pagliaeci .'  '  Hansel  und  Gretel '  and  '  Pagliaeci, '  '  Hansel  und 
Gretel '  and  'Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  and  'Versiegelt'  and  'Orfeo.' 
There  were  three  performan«es  of  ballet  without  opera  and  six 
times  operas  were  associated  with  ballets.  The  operas  thus 
honored  were  'Lobetanz,'  'To.sca,'  'La  Bohfime,'  'Orfeo,' 
'Lucia,'  and  'The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West.'" 

Six  performances  were  given  by  the  Philadelphia-Chicago 
company  with  "Carmen."  "Cendrillon,"  "Secret  of  Suzanne," 
."Jugghr  of  Notre  Dame,"  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,"  and 
t' Thais."     The  following  is  regarded  as  matter  for  rejoicing: 


PLANS   FOR  TEACHING  JOURNALISM 

THE  FUTURE  HORACE  GREELEYS  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  waste  the  time  of  newspaper  compositors  in 
the  effort  to  decipher  their  cryptic  handwriting.  Every 
student  of  the  new  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  must  master 
the  typewriter  and  submit  his  exercises  in  that  form.  This 
fact,  with  others  of  more  importance,  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
liminary announcement  just  sent  out  by  the  new  adjunct  of 
Columbia  University  founded  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York  World.  The  prospectus  contains  the 
statement  of  the  aims  of  the  school,  its  courses  of  study,  re- 
quirements for  admission,  and  the  personnel  of  its  advisory  and 
administrative  boards.  English,  history,  French  or  German, 
are  the  subjects  in  which  candidates  must  show  proficiency  for 
matriculation.  Moreover,  "every  student  will  be  required  to 
show  that  he  can  read  a  French  or  German  newspaper  before 
receiving  his  degree,  and  in  general  this  condition  must  be  satis- 
fied before  he  enters  on  the  professional  studies  of  the  second 
year."  The  beginning  is  to  be  made  with  a  somewhat  simplified 
curriculum,  but  future  years,  it  is  hoped,  will  find  many  special- 
ized courses  added.     Here  is  the  course  of  study: 


FIRST    YEAR 


Hours  a  week 
3 


Introductory  course  in  English 

Newspaper  French  or  German 

Natural  science  (general  course) 

Epochs  of  history 

American  politics  and  government 

Introduction  to  philosophy,  or  a  language,  or  a  science.  . . 

Total 18 

SECOND    YEAR 

.Journalism  A  (a  practise  course  in  writing) 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Economics  (introductory  course) 

General  survey  of  English  literature 

General  survey  of  American  literature 

Laboratory  course  in  modern  European  history  (based  upon 

current  European  newspapers) 

American  history  (general  survey) 


3 
3 
3 
2 

4 
3 


Total 18 
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THIRD    YEAR 

Journalism  B   (continuation  of  Journalism  A) 3 

Newspaper  technie  (news-gathering  and  preparation  of  copy)  3 

Modern  European  Literature 3 

Statistics,   government   reports,   etc.,   first  half  year;   social 

and  industrial  history,  second  half  year 3 

American  political  parties  and  platforms 3 

Special  lectures 1 

Total 16 

FOURTH    YEAR 

History  of  journalism 3 

Newspaper  technie  and  laboratory  work 7 

Elements  of  law  (with  special  reference  to  the  law  of  libel) .  3 

Labor  and  trust  problems 3 

Total 16 

The  courses  to  be  added  in  the  future  will  embrace  municipal 
government,  finance  and  banking,  music,  fine  arts,  literature, 
magazine  work;  religious,  technical,  and  scientific  journalism, 
and  similar  subjects.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  will  be 
given  to  graduates  of  this  school;  combinations  may  also  be 
made  with  degrees  of  the  university  courses  as  the  prospectus 
indicates: 

"Students  who  have  time  are  strongly  recommended  to  take 
the  combined  A.B.  (or  B.S.)  and  B.Lit.  Such  students  will  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  A.B.  (or  B.S.)  after  completing  four  years' 
academic  work  (two  in  the  college  and  two  in  the  school  of  jour- 
nalism), and  the  degree  of  B.Lit.  after  five  years  of  work  (two 
in  the  college  and  three  in  the  school  of  journalism). 

"Students  who  have  already  taken  a  bachelor's  degree  at 
Columbia  or  another  university  and  have  passed  with  credit 
through  courses  which  will  fit  them  for  the  final  year's  work 
will  be  allowed  to  take  the  B.Lit.  in  one  year,  on  the  completion 
of  such  studies  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  di- 
rector, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  administrative  board.  .  .  . 

"  The  regular  fees  for  candidates  for  a  degree,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  reckoned  on  the  same  basis  as  in  Columbia  College,  and 
will  amount  to  about  $180  a  year;  students  taking  partial  work 
will  pay  .S7.50  per  weekly  hour  of  instruction  for  each  half-year. 
It  seems  that  the  number  of  students  admitted  during  the  first 
year  will  have  to  be  limited,  because  the  school  will  be  required 
to  seek  accommodations  in  various  university  buildings  pending 
the  erection  of  its  own  plant.  Consequently,  in  admitting 
students  during  the  first  year,  special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  men  who  have  had  practical  experience  before  entering  the 
school,  and  students,  it  is  announced,  will  be  urged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  practical  work  by 
college  and  other  newspapers.'.' 

Instruction  will  begin  at  the  school  on  September  25  with 
Talcott  Williams  as  its  director  and  a  competent  corps  of  in- 
structors. Outside  those  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  teach- 
ing, the  school  has  an  administrative  and  an  advisory  board. 
Thus: 

"On  the  administrative  board  are  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Ijresident  of  the  university;  Talcott  Williams,  L.H.D.  (Am- 
licrst.  Western  Reserve),  LL.D.  (Pennsylvania,  Hobart),  Lit.D. 
(Rochester),  director  and  professor  of  journalism;  John  W. 
Cunliffe,  Lit.D.,  professor  of  English  and  associate  director; 
Frederick  P.  Keppel,  Lit.D.,  dean  of  Columbia  College;  Wil- 
liam P.  Trent,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  professor  of  English  literature; 
Henry  R.  Seager,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  political  economy;  James  . 
T.  Shotwell,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  history;  Ashley  H.  Thorndike, 
Pli.D.,  L.H.D. ,  professor  of  English,  and  Charles  A.  Beard, 
i'li.D.,  associate  professor  of  politics. 

"Tho  advisory  board  consists  of  Samuel  Bowles,  Springfield 
h'l  piihlirnn;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University; 
Jolin  L.  Hcatoii,  New  York  World;  George  S.  .Johns,  St.  Louis 
I'osl-DUjxilih;  Victor  F.  Lawson,  Chicago  Daihj  News;  St. 
Clair  McKelway.  Brooklyn  £'r/(7/r;  Charles  R.  Miller,  New  York 
7t/rtc.s,-  E.  P.  MitclKll,  The.  Sun,  New  York;  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
New  York  World;  Whit(>law  R(>i(l  (chairman),  No.  4.")1  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York;  Melville  E.  Stone,  Associated  Press, 
New  York;  Charles  H.  Tavlo-  Boston  Globe,  and  S.  C.  Wells, 
Philadelphia  I'rcst:" 

X(!wspap(!rs  in  general  will  likely  have  much  to  say  about  tho 
utility  of  the  ciirricuhiin  ijroposcd.  It  is  to  be  expe<-ted  that 
some  will  look  with  derision  upon  a  "school"  that  attempts  to 


tell  how  their  trick  is  done.  One  does  not  naturally  look  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  for  flippancy,  but  it  seems  to  crop  out 
in  its  warning  against  "omissions  that  will  seem  ominous  to  the 
faithful  newspaper-reader": 

"There  is  no  course,  for  instance,  in  the  Science  and  Art  of 
the  Interview,  or  in  the  News  Value  of  the  Doings  of  the  Very 
Best  People,  or  even  in  Headline  Construction.     These  matters 


TALCOTT   WILLIAMS. 

The  head  of  the  new  school  of  journalism  founded  by  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer  as  an  adjunct  of  Columbia  University. 

doubtless  receive  some  attention  in  the  course  labeled,  com- 
prehensively. Newspaper  Technie  and  Laboratory  Work,  but 
their  inclusion  under  such  a  general  title  can  hardly  help  obscuring 
their  importance.  One's  fear  of  neglect  in  this  direction  is 
strengthened  by  the  statement  that  it  is  intended  ultimately  to 
provide  for  other  advanced  and  specialized  courses  in  municipal 
government,  finance  and  banking,  music,  fine  arts,  literature, 
magazine  work^  religious,  technical,  and  scientific  journalism, 
and  similar  subjects.  We  would  not  depreciate  the  part  that  a 
knowledge  of  such  things  as  the.se  may  appropriately  play  in  the 
conduct  of  a  well-ordered  newspaper.  We  merely  raise  the 
question  whether  they  are  to  be  treated  as  of  greater  interest 
than  the  sort  of  news  that  the  public  really  relishes.  Natural 
Science  and  Epochs  of  History  should  not  be  completely  left 
out  of  the  curriculum,  but  is  not  the  vital  need  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Who's  Who  in  the  Tenderloin?  It  would  be 
a  pity  for  this  new  school  to  start  with  a  mistaken  idea  of  what 
journalism  actually  is." 

The  Tribune  sees  that  the  course  in  the  new  school  will  have 
one  advantage  educationally  over  courses  in  most  technical 
schools: 

"The  man  who  comes  out  of  it  with  honor  will  be  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  broadly  educated.  Even  if  he  does  not  follow 
the  profession  for  which  he  is  trained  he  will  be  a  well-educated 
man.  And  perhaps  this  breadth  will  be  attained  without  the  loss 
of  that  intensity  of  purpose  and  application  which  is  the  especial 
and  almost  ex<;lusive  possession  of  the  technical  .school.  In 
.schools  of  engineering,  law,  medicine,  and  the  like  the  pupil  has 
a  definite  end  in  view  and  perceives  the  adaptation,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  studies  which  he  pursues  to  that  end.  This  gives 
to  his  work  a  quality  of  earnestness,  th(>  lack  of  which  in  tliat  of 
the  arts-<'()iirs(>  student  is  constantly  deplored  by  educators.  In 
the  school  of  joiu*nalism  the  student  will  have  the  stimulus  of  a 
definite  aim  and  a  senst>  of  the  utility  of  his  work.  Even  cultural 
studies  may  thus  take  on  a  new  dignity  in  the  mind  of  tho  under- 
graduat(>  when  he  is  enabled  to  see  their  more  or  less  intimate 
bearing  upon  his  future  work." 


NET  RESULTS  FOR  MEN  AND  RELIGION 

THE  INITIAL  PERIOD  of  the  work  of  the  INIen  and 
Rehgfion  Forward  Movement  is  now  closing  with  its 
series  of  New  York  meetings.  In  time,  energy,  and 
money  the  work  of  the  past  months  has  cost  heavily.  ,  The 
question  whether  it  has  paid  may  not  find  a  definite  answer, 
says  The  CongrcgationaU><t  'mid  Christian  World  (Boston).  It 
has  not  "swept  like  a  flame"  through  the  country,  but  it  has 
"deeply  interested  a  considerable  number  of  men."  In  many 
pla^^es  "it  has  made  more  than  a  transient  impression  upon  the 
public  mind";  but  "neither  before,  during,  nor  after  the  meet- 
ings has  the  main  thought  of  the  masculine  portion  of  a  com- 
iinunitv  been  directed  to  the  things  of  religion.     The  frequenters 


Talents  buried  in  the  brains  and  hearts  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  have  been  unearthed  and  put  to  use. 

"The  best  contribution  which  the  movement  has  made  to 
the  Christian  life  of  our  time  has  been  its  emphasis  on  social 
justice.  Never  before  with  such  premeditation  and  in  such 
convincing  fashion  have  the  facts  pertaining  to  this  disordered 
world  been  brought  before  our  churches.  The  platform  ad- 
dresses most  enthusiastically  received  related  to  this  theme. 
The  institutes  most  fully  attended  discust  it.  The  one  man 
whose  life-story  and  burning  message  never  failed  to  thrill 
great  audiences  was  Raymond  Robins,  the  social  expert. 

"Some,  at  least,  of  our  churches  realize  to-day,  if  they  did 
not  six  months  ago,  that  no  higher  duty  confronts  them  than 
that  of  knowing  their  own  city  or  town ;  the  number  and  location 
of  the  people  who  are  underfed  and  underpaid;  the  putrefying 
sores  on  the  body  politic;  the  great  areas  of  human  life  yet  to 
be  impregnated  with  American  and  Christian  ideals.  They 
are  learning  that  they  must  be  doing  some- 
thing in  order  that  the  world's  burdens  may 
be  eased  and  its  wrongs  righted. 

"Vast  and  difficult  as  is  the  work  yet  to  be 
done,  the  Men  and  Religion  movement  has 
already  paid.  It  has  sounded  forth  from 
sea  to  sea  the  message  that  religion  is  for 
men  and  men  are  for  religion.  It  has  claimed 
and  it  is  drafting  the  mascuUne  strength  of 
the  nation  for  great  tasks,  upon  whose 
thorough  and  speedy  accompHshment  depends 
the  v^ery  life  of  the  Republic." 


PROTCSTANT 


NON-CHUPCH 


RAILROADS  IN  THE  SALOON 
BUSINESS 


A' 


RELIGIOUS  COMPLEXION   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

This  chart  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  sects  was  one  of  tlie  graphic  presentations 
of  facts  used  by  the  Men  and  ReUgion  Movement  during  their  campaign  now  closing. 


of  social  clubs,  of  hotel  corridors,  of  smoking-rooms  on  Pulhnan 
car.-;,  and  of  other  places  to  which  men  resort  are  not  overhearing 
to-day  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  amount  of  conversation  on 
religion  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Men  in  New  England,  and 
women  too,  are  talking  about  labor  conditions  in  the  cotton- 
making  cities;  in  New  York,  about  the  new  play  called  'Tlie 
Terrible  Meek,'  and  throughout  the  country  about  the  presi- 
dential campaign."  But  after  all  deductions  that  candor  com- 
{)els  are  made,  so  this  journal  thinks,  the  movement  as  a  whole 
stands  out  justified.     It  has  accomplished  these  things: 


"First,  it  has  charted  afresh  the  *work  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  ,\merica.  Through  its  surveys,  its  massing  of  facts  pertaining 
to  the  need  and  the  opportunity,  its  outlining  of  definite  pro- 
grams, it  has  given  a  multitude  of  churches  new  objectives  and 
in\'aluable  help  toward  their  realization.  Hundreds  of  these 
churches  know  to-day  better  than  they  did  last  September  how 
to  go  after,  retain,  and  help  the  boys;  how  to  make  Bible  study 
interesting  and  profitable;  how  to  go  with  the  message  of 
Christ  into  the  shops  and  factories;  how  to  promote  civic 
reforms;  how  to  apply  the  spur  to  those  within  its  own  fold 
who  have  never  kejjt  step  with  the  missionary  army. 

"The  movement  has  put  many  men  at  work.  Every  week 
since  last  September  we  have  published  in  our  Men  and  Religion 
department  the  good  news  of  definite  undertakings.  Here  a 
special  work  for  boys  has  been  inaugurated;  there,  plans  have 
been  made  to  erect  a  building  as  a  social  center  in  a  needy  dis- 
trict; elsewhere,  an  employment  bureau  in  behalf  of  men  out 
of  work  has  been  instituted.  In  large  and  small  cities,  in  subur- 
ban and  countrj'  districts,  work  is  going  on,  which  but  for  this 
movement  might  never  have  been  started.  Best  of  all,  in  almost 
everj-    center    visited,    human    discoveries    have    been    made. 


STIRRING  APPEAL  to  Christian  rail- 
road presidents  and  directors  to  stop 
the  increasing  traffic  in  liquors  on 
dining-cars  is  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  Steven- 
son in  the  New  York  Observer  (April  11).  The 
writer,  a  prominent  railroad  official  and  active 
Presbyterian  layman,  objects  to  a  state  of 
affairs  which  compels  him,  in  order  to  dine,  to 
"enter  the  bar-rooms  conducted  by  the  transportation  companies 
of  this  country,  for  such  have  our  dining-cars  in  most  instances 
become."  The  "tobacco  fiends"  are  also  roundly  denounced, 
and  Mr.  Stevenson,  after  "careful  observations  covering  a 
period  of  twenty  years,"  is  convinced  "that  the  railroads  have 
allowed  the  habits  and  selfishness  of  the  few  to  govern  the 
health,  the  enjoyment,  and  the  comfort  of  the  great  majority 
of  their  patrons."  And  the  surprizing  thing  of  it  all  to  him  is 
' '  that  the  railroads  whose  boards  of  directors  and  high  officials 
are  most  prominent  in  Christian  work,  and  the  most  careful  of 
their  own  individual  conduct,  are  sometimes  the  greatest 
offenders."     He  goes  on  to  back  his  assertions  with  a  few  facts: 

"The  other  day  it  was  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
were  widows  and  children.  Whether  or  not  that  is  true,  one 
thing  is  certain,  no  road  in  the  country  makes  its  dining-car 
patrons  quite  so  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  arc  in  a  bar- 
room as  does  the  New  Haven  road.  No  Christian  man  would 
take  his  children — no,  not  even  his  wife — into  the  dining-car  on 
the  Merchants'  Limited  out  of  Boston  or  New  York  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Why  they  call  the  man  in  charge  the  con- 
ductor instead  of  the  bartender  is  difficult  to  understand.  By 
actual  observation  72  per  cent,  of  his  time  was  taken  on  one 
evening  recently  in  opening  bottles  and  serving  liquor  to  '12 
per  cent,  of  the  passengers  in  the  dining-car.  Seventy-eight 
I)er  cent,  took  nothing.  I  wonder  how  the  Christian  directors 
of  this  road  feel  when  they  see  the  reports  of  their  bar-rooms 
each  month? 

"On  the  Wabash  road,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  writer  boarded 
the  noon  train  out  of  Decatur,  111.,  destined  for  Chicago.     There 
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is  no  dining-car  on  this  train.  So  a  buffet  parlor-ear  care.s  for  thf 
needs  of  the  passengers.  A  small  tal>le  is  set  at  each  chair 
where  the  passenger  eats.  There  were  fourteen  passengers  alto- 
gether in  the  car,  including  three  ladies,  whom  it  was  easily  to 
})e  seen  were  women  of  the  most  refined  tastes  an.d  habits. 
There  were  two  girls  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  evidentlj-  return- 
ing home  from  college.  The  rest  were  a  mixt  class.  One  man 
and  a  woman  commenced  ordering  drinks.  Within  an  hour  both 
were  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  what  transpired  was  a 
disgrace  to  American  civilization.  Yet  we  all  had  to  be  subjected 
to  their  coarse,  vulgar,  suggestive  talk.  I  thought:  Supposing 
one  of  those  girls  had  been  the  daughter  of  the  president  of  the 
Wabash  road,  what  would  she  have  thought?  I  know  the 
president  of  this  road  well  enough  to  know  he  wouldn't  allow 
his  daughter  to  go  into  a  bar-room  or  a  questionable  resort  under 
any  conditions,  and  yet  she  would  have  been  subjected  to  the 
worst  sort  of  an  experience  had  she  been  one  of  those  girls  on 
that  buffet  parlor-car  of  his." 

One  of  the  meanest  things  about  it,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  is  to 
have  to  sit  in  a  dining-car  opposite  a  passenger  who  drinks  to 
excess.  He  has  noticed  "that  most  of  the  controversies  in  the 
dining-cars  causing  humiliation  and  discomfort  to  the  passen- 
gers come  from  those  under  the  influence  of  liquor."  Most 
of  the  railroads  have,  we  are  reminded,  helped  to  found  Railroad 
Young  Men's  Christian  As.soeiations  for  their  employees,  thus 
■enabling  them  to  "eat,  sleep,  and  get  their  recreation  under 
auspices  other  than  the  saloons,  as  was  formerly  the  case." 
Yet  the  WTiter  has  in  mind  one  road,  with  a  Presbyterian 
president  and  seventeen  railroad  associ- 
ations, which  "operates  about  thirty 
dining-cars  altogether,  thus  compelling 
some  thirty  young  men  to  act  as  bartend- 
ers and  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
waiters  to  serve  the  very  stuff  to  others 
they  would  be  discharged  for  using,  if 
they  were  seen  drinking  it  themselves." 
And  this,  it  appears,  is  but  one  of  many. 
This  Christian  railroad  man  is  "amazed 
at  the  silent  consent"  to  this  "transition 
from  the  dining-car  to  the  bar-room," 
which  "strong,  courageous  railroad  di- 
rectors and  officials  give."  Proof  of  this 
consent  he  sees  in  "the  fact  that  the 
liquor  traffic  is  increasing,  and  in 
many  cases  encouraged."  For  example, 
lie  points   out: 

"The  New  Jersey  Central  takes  a  page 
of  its  time-table  to  advertise  the  'ex- 
quisite' bar-room  service  on  their  Sandy 
Hook  boats.  I  am  familiar  enough  with 
railroad  government  to  know  that  up  to 
the  present  time  the  officials  have  never 
failed   to  agree  to  discontinue  some  given 

thing  if  they  decided  they  wanted  to.  They  can  agree  on  certain 
minimum  schedules  for  trains  between  two  points.  They  agree 
on  rates.  They  agree  on  all  .sorts  of  things.  Why  not  agree 
to  go  out  of  the  saloon  business?  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
some  individual  Christian  railroad  presidents  to  single  them  out. 
I  wish  1  could  call  the  roll  here  and  just  ask  th(>  Presbyterian 
and  Baptist  railroad  presidents  why  they  don't  raise  their  voices 
in  protest.  I  asked  a  man  once  why  1  always  saw  him  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  nev(T  on  the  New  York  Central  fast  trains. 
He  said:  'Well,  the  Pennsylvania  bar-rooms  are  at  h'ast  re- 
spectable and  have  some  ov<'rsight.  while  1  can  not  say  so  much 
for  the  others.' 

"If  I  were  not  so  confident  of  the  habits  and  ideals  of  the 
majority  of  the  railroad  presidt^nts  and  directors  of  thi^  country, 
I  would  not  venture  to  ask  them  how  they  enjoj'  being  in  the 
saloon  business.  I  know  enough  of  them  to  know  th(>y  are  not 
I)roud  of  it,  but  still  1  do  not  understand  why  it  goes  on  increas- 
ing in  its  offensiveness  and  its  scope." 

Tho  they  may  "  seem  like  the  tirade  of  a  prude,"  Mr.  Stevenson 
<leclares  that  his  staiements  are  based  on  personal  observation 
and  are  meant   to  call  attention   to  a  real  and   increasing  evil. 


A   CHURCH   PLAY-GARDEN 

CUSTOM  AND  TRADITION  have  led  us  to  see  some- 
thing sacrosanct  in  the  churchyard — children  are  apt  to 
be  shooed  out  if  they  noisily  invade  these  precincts.  But 
a  church  in  upper  Broadway  invites  them  to  enter.  Dr.  Jennie 
B.  Merrill,  supervisor  of  New  York  kindergartens,  tells  us,  in 
The  Continent  (Chicago),  that  in  her  fifty  years  of  residence  in 
New  York  she  has  never  before  seen  such  a  sign  as  the  following 
on  the  Chapel  of  the  Intercession,  Trinity  Parish: 


THIS 

CHURCH 

Invites  the  Mothers  of  the 

Neighborhood  to  Use  its 

Little 

Children'. 

s  Play-Garden 

The 

Public  Welcomed  to  These  GRonNDS 

Especially  Mothers  and  Children 

Here  is  her  description  of  the  church  play-garden: 

"It  is  simply  a  wide  path  extending  around  two  sides  of  the 
church  edifice,  bordered  with  a  grass  plot  and  railing.  On  the 
third  side  the  space  increases  considerably.  Settees  are  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  path  and  mothers  occupy  them  while  babies 
.sleep  in  their  carriages  in  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  air.  An 
invalid  or  convalescent  may  also  be  seen  enjoying  the  sunshine. 
Older  children  roll  their  dolls  back  and  forth.     An  active  little 


THE  CHURCH  THAT  INVITES  LITTLE  CHILDUE.N   TO  PLAY. 
The  plan  is  recommended  "  especially  in  the  suburbs  where  many  churches  have  a  little  extra  ground . 


one  tries  to  scrape  or  dig  here  and  there.  No  one  stops  him  and 
he  really  does  no  harm  to  the  path,  while  he  gratifies  his  native 
instinct  and  keeps  himself  happy,  gathering  a  tiny  mound. 

"Why  should  it  seem,  why  should  it  be,  such  an  unusual  sight 
to  see  the  neighborhood  folk  enjoying  the  outside  of  a  church? 

"Is  it  not  a  most  natural  use?  Why  not  extend  such  a  sensible 
plan,  especially  in  the  suburbs  where  many  churches  have  a  little 
extra  ground? 

"The  wearisome  march  of  mothers  and  nurses  back  and  forth 
in  the  street  should  be  broken  by  the  ojiixirtunity  to  rest  while 
the  children  play.  There  is  nothing  much  more  tiresome  to  a 
little  child  than  the  unbroken  walk — I  have  in  mind  a  child 
who  threw  hers«>lf  down  on  the  sidewalk  in  sheer  fatigue  and  was 
punished  For  her  naught in«'ss! 

"Play  has  its  beauties.  A  walk  is  too  sketchy  and  continuous 
for  a  young  child.  I  urge  kindergartners  to  develo])  this  idea  of 
church-gardens.  If  the  neighborhood  is  one  wliere  mother 
can  not  leave  home,  could  not  a  kindergartner  gather  the  children 
of  a  block  and  i)il()t  th(>m  to  such  qui»'t  i)lay-gar(lens? 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  swings  or  paraiihernalia  of  any  kind.  V\\\\- 
dn'ii  can  amuse  themselves  with  each  other;  they  are  play- 
material  in  and  of  themselves.      Kindergartners  sonulinics  f;ii1 
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to  realize  this.  Fresh  air  soothes  children's  nerves;  the  outside 
world  holds  them  in  check.  Not  a  naughty  child,  and  only  one 
•crying  child,  did  I  note  in  this  mothers'  retreat  during  a  visit 
of  two  hours. 

"There  are  dells,  dolls'  carriages,  picture-books,  and  sewing  all 
in  evidence.  There  come  now  some  boj'S  with  wagons,  and  here 
is  a  group  ^^^th  tiny  little  pails  and  shovels.  Here  is  a  box  full 
of  paper  dolls  and  two  little  girls  chatting  about  them.  Here  is 
at  last  one  crying  child  with  a  fussy  mother.  Off  they  go.  Ha, 
here  is  a  four-year-old  studying  the  fence  and  no  one  afraid  he 
will  fall!  It  is  really  a  children's  paradise.  This  climb  was  too 
ideal. 

'."Get  down,  my  little  man,'  and  our  grave-climber's  venture 
is  over. 

"'How  many  children  can  be  accommodated  in  this  church 
plaj'-garden'?'  I  hear  some  one  ask.  I  have  counted  fifty,  but 
there  is  room  for  fiftv  more." 


The  settees  are  filled  with  adults, 
in  evidence.     There  is  no  bossing." 


'No  sexton  or  janitor  is 


"Toys  do  not  abound.  There  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. I  never  have  seen  such  a  number  of  sensible,  quiet 
mothers.  Scarcely  in  an  hour  have  I  heard  any  one  speak,  much 
less  scold  a  child.  Is  it  a  miracle  of  goodness"?  Not  at  all.  It 
is  simply  the  natural  result  of  healthy  play  in  the  open  air  with- 
out too  much  exciting  stimulus  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  toys, 
without  unnecessary'  interference  on  the  part  of  mothers  and 
nurses,  yet  with  sufficient  stimulus  to  prevent  listlessness  and 
to  incite  to  healthful  activity. 

"Older  children  require  more  varied  and  more  active  com- 
petitive games,  but  this  is  a  playground  mainly  for  children  under 
fi-ve  years  of  age. 

"'This  church  invites  the  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  to  use 
its  little  children's  play-garden.'  Which  church?  Yours  and 
mine?" 


CHRISTIAN   AND   "HEATHEN"  JOINING 
HANDS   IN   JAPAN 

REPORTS  FROM  JAPAN  show  that  she  regards  herself 
in  an  almost  rudderless  condition  so  far  as  religion  and 
morals  are  concerned.  Under  the  fear  that  her  material 
prosperity  was  plunging  her  young  into  irreligion  and  im- 
morality, a  conference  was  held  in  February  of  representatives 
of  the  Shinto,  Buddhist,  and  Christian  religions,  to  discover, 
says  The  Independent  (New  York),  "if  the  forces  of  the  three 
religions  could  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  moral 
character  of  the  Japanese  people."  At  first  it  was  supposed 
that  the  instigator  of  the  meeting,  the  Japanese  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs,  would  ask  the  native  faiths  to  "occidentalize" 
themselves  and  Christianity  to  become  less  narrow  and  adapt 
itself  to  the  popular  sentiments  and  customs  of  the  land  it  was 
seeking  to  convert.  From  such  policies  might  result  an  amalgam 
that  would  stand  for  a  state  religion.  The  conference  was  held 
on  February  2')  in  Tokyo,  but  the  Home  Minister  wisely  avoided 
any  definite  proposals,  says  Mr.  Galen  M.  Fisher,  secretary  of 
the  Tokyo  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  The  Independent.  This  writer  states 
the  purposes  of  the  meeting  as  threefold: 

'First,  to  steady  and  elevate  public  niorality,  which  has  been 
disintegrated  by  the  inrush  of  materialistic  thought  from  the 
West  and  the  breakdown  of  the  older  standards  and  faiths. 
Included  in  the  uplift  of  morality  was  the  stimulation  of  loyalty 
to  the  Emperor  and  the  state.  No  doubt  some  of  the  officials 
supported  the  plan  chieflj^  because  they  believed  it  would 
buttress  what  may  be  called  the  eon.servative  wing,  but  I  think 
it  is  entirely  unjust  to  construe  the  plan  as  being  a  bribe  to 
religionists  to  support  the  status  quo  regardless  of  the  acts  of 
the  Government.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  one  indirect  result 
will  be  to  rally  all  serious-minded  subjects  even  more  devotedly 
to  the  .support  of  the  state  and  the  Imperial  House,  but  surely 
no  one  could  find  fault  with  such  a  result  .so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  just  and  so  long  as  the  religions  are  not  fettered  in  speech, 
creed,  or  organization. 

"T}ie  second  motive,  not  explicitly  stated  by  any  official,  was 
to  counteract  the  unfortunate  effec  of  the  order  of  the  late 
Minister  of  Education  a  year  ago,  which  instructed  the  school- 


teachers to  encourage  ancestor-worship  and  faithful  visits  to  pub- 
lic shrines.  That  order  led  to  breaches  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  'freedom  of  conscience'  clause ;[in  the  Constitution, 
and  irritated  not  only  Christians,  but  other  liberal-minded  men. 
"The  third  purpose  was  to  give  Christianity  recognition  as  a 
reputable  and  established  religion  of  the  Japanese  people,  thus 
making  public  amends,  as  it  were,  for  the  suspicion  and  unfair 
treatment  of  Christianity  in  the  past." 

It  is  a  cause  for  gratitude,  says  this  writer,  that  Mr.  Tokonami 
and  the  present  Cabinet  "were  wise  enough  to  avoid  any 
attempt  to  combine  the  three  religions,  or  to  establish  a  state 
religion,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  of  the  religions."     His  comment  on  the  result  is: 

"The  greatest  gainer  from  the  conference  is  unquestionably 
Christianity,  both  because  it  has  been  under  the  greatest  sus- 
picion and  disability,  and  because  it  has  the  most  vitality  to  take 
advantage  of  the  newly  opened  opportunities.  One  of  the  off- 
shoots of  the  conference  arranged  by  the  Government  was  a. 
banquet  arranged  by  leading  educators,  which  was  attended  by 
two  hundred  prominent  religionists,  about  one-third  of  whom, 
were  Christians.  The  after-dinner  speeches  were  calculated  ta 
promote  fraternal  feeling  between  the  representatives  of  the- 
three  faiths,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Christian  speakers  made 
it  plain  that  they  did  not  abate  at  all  their  convictions  of  the- 
finality  of  Christianity. 

"A  little  later  the  executive  of  the  Japanese  Church  Federation 
adopted  three  resolutions,  the  gist  of  which  is  as  follows:  First, 
we  shall  exercise  ourselves  to  treat  the  representatives  of  the- 
other  two  religions  with  courteous  consideration,  but  shall  stand 
firmly  upon  the  substantial  and  distinctive  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  exert  ourselves  as  never  before  for  moral  reform  and  the 
national  welfare, 

"Second,  we  believe  that  government,  education,  and  re- 
ligion must  go  hand  in  hand,  but  we  shall  strive  to  show  more 
clearly  the  respective  functions  of  the  three  and  the  fundamental 
authority  and  power  of  religion. 

"Third,  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  nation  summon  us  to  more 
aggressive  efforts  for  Christian  evangelization. 

"The  results  of  the  conference  and  its  accompanying  meetings, 
will  only  work  themselves  out  gradually,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  everything  in  Japan  works  from  above  downward, 
it  is  probable  that  the  general  attitude  toward  Christianity  will 
be  more  favorable  than  for  two  decades  past." 

Under  the  original  impression  that  the  religions  represented 
in  Japan  would  be  called  upon  for  mutual  concessions,  T he- 
Christian  World  (London)  finds  that  Christianity  is  ready  to- 
comply  with  the  conditions,  for  "it  has  shown  in  its  long  history 
a  most  extraordinary  power  of  assimilation."  "Some  of  its 
most  sacred  ceremonies  are  importations,"  and  "the  borrowings 
indeed  were  in  all  directions." 

It  has  this  comment  to  make  on  the  kind  of  Christianity 
Japan  will  accept  from  the  West: 

"Lafcadio  Hearn,  who  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in  that  coun- 
try, has  a  discouraging  utterance  here.  Says  he:  'As  the 
Oriental  thinks  naturally  to  the  left  when  wo  think  to  the  right, 
the  more  you  cultivate  him  the  more  strongly  will  he  think  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  you.'  We  doubt  it;  at  the  utmost  the 
saying  is  only  very  partially  true.  Japan,  for  instance,  has  not 
in  many  most  important  matters  been  thinking  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  us.  She  hf},s  not  thought  so  in  all  the  material 
sciences.  There,  what  has  b(>en  true  to  us  has  been  true  to  her. 
She  thinks  in  the  same  way  about  mathematics  and  shipbuilding 
and  manufacture.  The  foundations  of  her  logic  are  the  founda- 
tions of  our  logic. 

"And  her  sense;  of  the  ultimate  moral  values  is  the  same, 
whatever  variation  th(!re  may  be  in  her  applications.  She  believes 
passionately  in  our  science;  will  she  not  come  also  to  believe  in 
our  religion?  That  the  P^ast  does  not  think  always  in  the  con- 
trary dire(!tion  to  the  West  is  j)rove(l  surely  by  the  fact  that  the 
West  has  accepted  a  faith  which  came  from  the  East.  But  the 
Christianity  which  is  to  win  in  Japan  will  have  to  be,  through 
and  through,  a  scientific  Christianity. 

"Japan  will  reject  a  great  d(;al  of  our  old  theologies.  She  has 
none  of  the  prejudices  which  have  fostered  and  protected  them 
in  our  own  minds.  Hen;  the  East,  which  has  accepted  the 
science  of  the  W(>st,  will  react  upon  our  own  faith  in  insisting- 
upon  a  scientific  basis  for  all  she  is  going  to.  believe." 
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Victor-Victrola 


Every  home   should 
have   a   Victor-Victrola 

because 

this  instrument  satisfies  the  love  of 
music  that  is  born  in  every  one  of  us; 
touches  the  heart  strings  and  develops 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature ;  fresh- 
ens the  tired  mind  and  lightens  the 
cares  and  worries  of  ever3^-day  life. 

because 

the  Victor-Victrola  brings  to  3'ou  the 
best  music  of  all  the  world  and  gives  you 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  composers  such  as 
you  can  acquire  in  no  other  wa}^ 

because 

the  Victor-Victrola  places  at  your  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  world's  greatest  opera 
stars,    who    make    records    exclusively    for   the 
Victor,  besides  a  host  of  famous  instrumentalists, 
celebrated  bands  and  orchestras,  and  well-known  come- 
dians and  entertainers, 

because 

the  Victor-Victrola  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
world's  greatest  musical  instrument,  occupies  a  place 
of  honor  in  homes  of  wealth  and  culture  everywhere, 
and  has  awakened  millions  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  music. 

because 

with  Victor-Victrolas  ranging  in  prices  from  $15  to 
$200  and  Victors  from  $10  to  $100  no  home  can  afford 
to  be  without  one  of  these  wonderful  instruments. 

because 

any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
world  will  gladl}^  play  any  music 
you  wish  to  hear  and  demon- 
strate to  you  the  \'ictor-A'ictrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 

U.  S.  A. 

lleiliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 


Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor  Needles- 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled- Victor  tone 

\'icti>r  Steel  Needle^.  6  c  ent^  per  loo 
\'ictor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (,(  in  be  re|)iiinted  and  used  eiyht  times) 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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No  one  lubricating  oil  is  best 
for  all  cars.    This  is  absolute* 


This  list    shows   the 
right  oil  for  your  car 


In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite 
the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  that  should  be  used.  For  ex- 
ample, "A"  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
A."  The  meaning  of  the  marks  *  f  J  § 
is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  For 
all  electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloil A.  1  he  recommendations  cover 
both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles 
unless  otherwise  noted. 


Umlrl  u/ 

•OgWWII'll 

AbDoll    DPt. 

AtAtAl 

ABC   <alr) 

B'B*B« 

ABC  <wat. 

AtAtAt 

Acorn     

AAA 

AdmsFarwel 

B'B'BtB'B* 

AIco    

i     i     1     t 

Allen.  King 

AtAt 

American    . . 

AtAtAtAtAt 

Am.     KaKle. 

f AtAJAt 

Am.    L^  F.. 

AAA 

Amplex    

B'b'B'B' 

Ann    Arbor. 

B» 

Apperson  .. 

E  At  i     i     t 

Atlas    

.A  K  K  K  A 

Atlaa    Com.. 

.•     E  K    t   A 

Atterhury  (2)                  A 

Atterbury(4)           AtAJAJ 

Auburn    (2>. 

.A  A  A   K 

Auburn  (4). 

.       AtAtA  A 

Austin    

A   AJAtAtAt 

Autocar   (2) 

B'AtAtAtAJ 

Autocar  Com.     AtAtAtAt 

Autocar    (4) 

AtAtAtAtAf 

Aver>  > 

AtAtA 

Babcock     . . 

A    i     i 

BabcockConv                     A 

Badger    

E  E 

Barker     

A. 

Barre     

At 

Belden    

E  E 

Benz  

A  A  A  A 

Bergdoll    . . . 

AtAt  i 
.At      All 

Berkshire 

Best    

B* 

Beyster  Det 

A  A 

Black   Crow 

AtAt 

Blair    

At 

Boyd    

f 

Brodesser  . 

A  AtA 

Brooks    . . . 

B 

Brush     

.A  AtAtAtAt 

Eulck    (2).. 

.A  A   A   A   A 

Buick   (4).. 

•  AtAt  i  AtAt 

Burns  

. .       BtB    B'B' 

A/i.rfr/  «/ 

•OSWlO'ir/! 

I'adillac    (1) 

At  B 

• 

Cadillac    (4) 

At  S 

i     Jl     f 

Cameron   . . . 

.BtBtB  B*Bt 

CameronCom. 

Bt 

Carhartt    ... 

AtAt 

Carlson    

AtAt 

<'artercar    .. 

AtA 

AtAtAt 

CarfcarCom.B'A 

AtAtAt 

Case   

A  At 

Cass    

AtAt 
tAt 

C    G.  V 

.AtA 

Chadwlck    . 

A   A 

B'AtAt 

Chalmers   .. 

i 

i    At  i 

Champion     . 

AtA 

Charron     . . . 

A  A 

Chase   

B  F. 

B  n  B 

Cino    

AtAtA 

CIno    Com'l. 

AtAt 

Clark    

o 

AAA 

<-lark  ChicaK 

A   AtAt 

Clark    Lans' 

B 

AAA 

Clem.Bayard.B  E  A  A  A 

Club   Car 

At 
A  A 

Col  burn     ... 

Colby    

t     t 

Cole     

1   At  I 

<;olfman     .. 

B   K 

Columbia 

.AtAtE  A  A 

Columbia  Ki 

A 

Cornmer     . . 

A  A 

Commerce    . 

E 

Commercial. 

A     <     i 

Continental. 

A 

Corbln    (air) 

BtBtBt 

Corbln  (Wat.).     AtAtAtAt 

Corbitt     

At 

tAtAtAt 

Coireja    .... 

A 

Cfjrtland  (al 

-) 

B'B* 

<^'ortlHnd(wat,) 

At 

C.    P.   T 

A  A 

Couple    Oear.A  A  A  A  At 
Crane&  Breed  i 

Crawford    . . .  B'B'AtAt  A1 
Crox.-Keeton  AtAt  i 

Crown     BAA 


We  will  make  it  clear. 

But,  first,  in  the  light  of  care- 
less statements  on  lubrication,  we 
will  make  plain  our  right  to 
speak  with  authority. 


UNDER  its  Gargoyle   trade 
mark  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany supplies  lubricants  to— 

The  floating  armament  of  the  world's 
leading  naval  powers. 

To  leading  ocean  steamship  compa- 
nies throughout  the  world. 

Outside  of  the  American  market,  to 
over  seventy  foreign  automobile  manu- 
facturers. 

To  practically  ever^  aeroplane  in 
active  use,  both  private  machines  and 
the  military  aeroplanes  of  the  leading 
powers. 

To  leading  manufacturing  plants  at 
home  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

For  over  half  a  century  we  have 
made  lubricants,  not  as  by-products, 
nor  as  temporary  profit  makers,  but 
as  a  serious  business. 

In  power-engineering  circles,  our 
standing  as  the  authoritative  leaders 
in  high-grade  lubricants  is  un- 
questioned. 


T 
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Carbon    deposit,    as     a    factor 
widely  misunderstood. 

Proper  filtration  will  remove,  from 
lubricating   oils,  the    greater    part    of 


the  free  carbon.     But  lubricating  o; 
are  a  hy'dro-carbon  product. 

In  burning,  they  must  leave  son 
residue. 

The  amount  of  carbon  depositi 
in  the  cylinders  depends  partly  < 
the  carburetion  and  gasoline  cor 
bustion,  partly  on  the  oil,  partly  ( 
its  fitness  for  the  car. 

The  majority  of  cars,  in  using  t 
oil  best  suited  to  them,  get  t 
greatest  freedom  from  this  annoyan( 

But  carbon  deposit  is  general 
a  dangerous  guide  in  choosing  t 
correct  lubricating  oil  for  a  part 
ular  car. 

There  is  only  one  guide  that 
sound: 

What  oil  yields  the  highest  hot 
power  ? 

You  may  not  care  for  speed.    Bj 
to  safeguard  your  car,  vou  do  w 
its  greatest  horse-power  efHciency. 

Wasted  horse-power  results  frc 
restrained  action^either  from  fri 
tion  or  some  other  injurious  detj 
rent. 


! 


As  oil  saves  power,  it  follows 
one    oil     saves     more     power    tl 
another. 

To  get  the  highest  horse-po\ 
from  your  car,  you  must  use  i 
lubricating  oil  best  suited  to  it. 

//  is  of  the  utmost  importance  t\ 
you  use  that  oil  and  no  other. 

No  one  would  think  of  using  i 
same  lubricant  for  a  sewing  mach'i 
and  a  battle  ship. 

The  needs  of  two  motor  cars  of  i 
differ  quite  as  widely. 

The  correct  oil  for  a  Fiat,  for  i 
stance,  is  absolutely  the  wrong  'i 
for  a  Packard. 
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Modtiof         'oawio'im 

Cunningham.  A  A 

Curtiss    A 

Cutting AtAtAt 

Daimler    AtAtAtAtA 

DalmlerK'ght  ■  A  A 

Daln     A 

Darracq    AtAtAtAt  | 

Dart    A 

Davis    It 

Deal    A    J 

Decatur   A   At 

De  Dion    B'B'BtHM!' 

Delahayc    ...A  A  A  A  A 
Del.-Bellrv.    ..B'B'B'B'H* 
Dennlston     ,^  AJA 

De   Tamhle..  AtAtAt 

net.    Dearb'n  AtAt 

Diamond     ...AtA  AAA 
Dispatch     ...  E 

D,    O.    E At 

Dorrls    AtAtAtAt  { 

Use   Gargoyle  Mobiloil  £  in    IVitUer 


Moan  of  •on  •09  lu- 1 1  -ii 

Duryea    D'B*B  B  A 

Dynamic    ....  AtAI 

Eclipse    At 

Economy    ...  A  A 

Elmore    A  A    9     i    ( 

E.  M.    F %    i    \    \ 

Empire    ..    ..  AtAtAt 

Enger     B  b   AtAt 

Etmyre    AtE 

Everitt     A  J  AtAt 

Kwlng    {    t    { 

F.  A.   L I    i 

Falcar   AtAt 

Federal    B»     E  A     S 

Flat     AtB'A  B«A 

FirestoneCol.  AtAtAt 

Flanders    ....    •       E  E    J 

Ford     AtE  AtE  E 

Fort  Wayne.  A    { 

Franklin     ..    BtntBtAtAJ 
Frank.  Com'lBtB'B'B'At 


Model  of  'OS  '09  'Wll  -12 

FrayerMiller.BtBt  S    I 
Frontenac    ..A  A  At  »     i 

Fuller   A  AtAtAt 

Fuller  Com'l.  A 

Gaggenau  ...  -  '  A  A 
Garford  ...  .AtAtAtAt  8 
CarfdCom'l.  At  S 

G.  J.  G At        S 

Gleason     ....  AtA 

Glide    .......AtA  AJAJAt 

Gramm    A} At 

Gramm-Logan      AtAt 
Grabowsky..       A   IJ'A    fi 
Groat.Smlth..  AtAtAtAt 
Ot. Western..  It  A     H 

Grout     A   A   A   ATAt 

llallarlay     ...AtAtAtAt  J 
Hart  Kraft  (2)       AAA 
HartKraft(4)  At  J 

Harrison    ...  % 

-Hatfield    B»       (  BtA 


'OS'M'IO   I 


Model  of 

Havers    

Haynes   AtA  At 

Henry    At. 

Herreshoff. .        A    f 
Hewitt   (2)..      A  A  . 
Hewitt    (4). A  AtAt 
Hotchkiss    ..AtAtA 

Hudson   8 

Hupmobile. ..       S    I 

Ideal    A 

Imperial    ....  At 

Indiana    

International.  B*B«P 
Interstate    ..      AtA 

Isotta  AtA  A 

Itala  A  A 

Jrickson    (2). A  A  A 
.lackson    (4). AtAtAt 

Jeffrey    

Jenkins  A  AtAI 

Johnson   ....      AtAt 
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The  spring-strength  of  the  piston 
ings  must  be  considered;  the  fit  of 
he  piston  ring  into  its  recess;  the 
ength  of  the  crank-shaft  and  con- 
lecting-rod  bearings;  the  feed-sys- 
ems;  the  length  of  the  vacuum 
period,  while  intake  and  exhaust 
calves  are  both  closed. 

Before  anything  like  correct  lubri- 
ation  can  be  determined,  these,  and 
)ther  important  considerations,  must 
)e  known  and  studied. 


[N   planning  for  a  complete  range 
of  automobile  lubricants,  we   first 
analyzed  the  construction  of  every 
lomestic    car    and    practically    every 
breign  make. 

Altogether  we  found  that  they 
equired  five  distinct  grades  of 
ubricating  oil.  We  then  produced 
he  oils. 

So  far  as  it  was  practicable,  we 
iltered  out  the  free  carbon. 

We  verified  the  fitness  of  these 
>ils  by  frictional  horse-power  tests 
in  many  cars  thev  were  intended  for. 

All  the  oils  were  put  through 
)ractical  demonstrations  on  their  re- 
pective  cars. 

The  test  results  called  for  some 
hanges.  which  we  made. 

Our  ultimate  findings  are  shown  in 
he  list  at  the  bottom  of  this  page, 
fou  will  see  scheduled  there  the 
orrect  oil  for  your  car. 


Some  cars  change  type  from  season 
to  season.  The  list  gives  the  oil  re- 
quired for  each  season's  type. 

In  selecting  from  this  list  you  may 
rely  on  three  things: 

First:  In  quality,  the  oils  establish 
a  world-standard. 

Second :  The  grade  indicated  for 
each  make  and  each  season  was 
arrived  at,  not  by  guess,  but  by 
careful  study.  It  was  later  verified 
by  thorough  demonstrations. 

Third  :  IVe  recommend  for  your  use 
the  oil  scheduled  opposite  your  car. 

In  engineering  circles  that  Would 
carry  more  weight  than  anything  we 
have  said  above. 


Old,  badly-worn  cars  sometimes  need  a  heavier 
oil  than  the  sam^  cars  require  when  new.  If  your 
car  is  in  that  state,  we  shall  be  glad  to  recommend 
the  oil  for  it.  In  writing-,  give  the  make  of  the  car, 
the  date  of  the  model,  the  approximate  mileage  to 
date,  and,  so  far  as  you  can,  its  general  condition. 


The  quality  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  necessitates 
a  price  that  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the 
usual  automobile  lubricating  oils. 

However,  their  use  should  result  in  an  actual 
saving.  Properly  used,  they  will  go  farther  than 
less  correct  oils. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  supplied  to  owners 
through  garages,  auto-supply-stores,  and  others 
who  handle  lubricants. 

If  the  retailer  who  generally  supplies  you  carries 
no  stock  at  present,  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  through  him  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  you  require. 

The  various  grades  go  by  the  following  names  : 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic." 
They  are  put  up  in  barrels,  half  barrels,  in  5  and  i  gallon 
cans.      All  are  marked  with  our  Gargoyle  trademark. 


Mobiloil 


l^ACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester, U.S.  A. 

FOREIGN    MARKETERS 

acuum  Oil  Company     Vacuum   Oil  Company,  R,  T.     Vacuum  Oil  Company     Vacuum  Oil  Company     Vacuum  Oil  Co.  of  South  Africa,  Ltd. 
BOMBAY  BUDAPEST  BUENOS  AIRES  CAIRO  CAPE  TOWN 

acnum  Oil  Company       Vacuum  Oil  Company,  S.A.I.       Deutsche  Vacuum  Oil  Company       Vacuum  Oil  Company       Vacuum  Oil  Company 
COPENHAGEN  GENOA  HAMBURG  HELSINGFORS  HONG  KONG 


Vacuum    Oil    Company 
KOBE 


Vacuum   Oil    Company 
LISBON 


Vacuum    Oil    Company,    Ltd. 
LONDON 


Vacuum  Oil  Company  Prop.,  Ltd. 
MELBOURNE 


Rniidian  Vacuum  Oil  Company.  Ltd.  Vacuum  Oil   Company,  S.A.F.        Vacuum  Oil  Company        Vacuum  Oil  Company,  A.B. 

MOSCOW  PARIS  SHANGHAI  STOCKHOLM 

DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


ohnBonCom.  I  At 

17.  E  ntAtAt 


Into 

>arn»     

;*'arn«  Com'l 

a'lly    

Ii'nriiore   . ,  .  . 

ilng    

ClMMf'l-  K-ir .  . 
CiR  -Karf'oiii 
;iln<'    Kur 


AtAt 

A   H'H'A 

AtA 

I     i 

B*H*A 

A   At 

AtAlAtAJAt 

I     f 

«     «    .» 


:ii(iK   1.  Btn'ii'H'B* 

:o.liU-r    AJ  I 

Cochlcr  Com.  H* 

;rll     AAA 

■     It      ...AtA   AtAtAI 
I  ICom.A  AtAt 

B'B'B'HJUt 

..M.i ,,  .lucrg'B  AtA  A 

.»a.l<r    AtAt 

.txInKton    . .  A  AtAt 
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•oswwiri2 

At  5     8    A   At 

,!•:  !•:  V,  E  )•: 
K  !■;  §   li 

AtAtAtAtAt 
A  A 
AtAtAt 
U  B* 
A  AtAt 

UtHtUtA* 
«  AtAt 
B  H  At 
AtAt  li  I 
A  A 
AtA  i  AtAt 
K  A 
A  i  AtAtAt 
B'AtAt   . 

AtA  A 
AtAf At  I  i 
A  A  AAA 
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Model  oj 

•os-09-ioiri2 

I^fodtl  of 

Lincoln    .... 

B  B         1 

Matheson  .. . 
Maxwell  (2). 
.Maxwell    (4). 

Lion    

E  E  At 

LlUle  Four. 

.      .               At 

Locomobile., 

At    i    i    1    S 

Melaelbach 

Lorraine    ..  . 

At 

Mercedes    . .  . 

Lozler    

A   A     i     «     1 

Merc.  Kght.  . 

Luvf-rno   . ,. 

A   A   AtAt 

Mercer     

McFarlani! 

At  J    At 

Mercury     ... 

Mclntyri*(ali 

)       Bt       H'AI 

Melc'or    

Mclntyrccwut.)      AtAt 

Mel/.    

Mack    

A  AtAtAtK 

Michigan     . .  . 

Mais    

1     1 

MliMli'liy  ... 
Ml. Hand     

Marntlion   .. 

.        AtH   A    At 

Marlon    . .    . 

A   AtAtAtAt 

MlM.i  vn  Kgl. 

Mnrrnon    . . 

Ht  J   AtAt  k 

MIK  hell    

Ma.'ion    

A   A   A   A   A 

Moi-llel      

Marlln     d). 

A   A 

.Molllie    

Murlln    (11 

1   A 

Monarell     .  .  . 

Mar<|ui-lti' 

A1 

.\IonUor    

(Kor  '01!.  'Oil. 

'10  &  '11,  see 

Mofin    

Wi-lth  tk  V 

/clcli  Uct.) 

Morgan    

Model  of 

Mors    

Mor.se    

N.ipier   

Natco  

National  ... 
Norwalk  .. 
Oakland    ... 

Ohio    

Old.impblle. 

Oliver 

Opel    

otto    ... 

Overland  . . 
Packard  . . . 
Talife  D«tro 
Talmer  ."^InK' 
I'anhartI  . . . 
VjinhardKfft 

Parry    

Paterson  .. 
I*eerle«8    .  . . 


•0S-U9-I0-II   12 
AtA   AtAt 

AtAtAt 
.A  A  A  A  A 

At 
.At  At  A  A  A 
A  A 
.'      AtAtAtAt 
AtAtAt 
.AtAtAtAtAt 
A  .\ 
A   A 
AtAt  i 
.AtAtAt  i     S 
.IJ    8    «    It    » 
It  V.  AtAt 

•      A   y\tA   A 
AtAtAtAtAt 
A    A 
AtAtAr 
AtAtAt  II 
i     {     i     i     I 


Model  of  W  09  '10  -11  -12 

Penn    *   S    § 

PennsylvaniaAt-^tAt  A 

Petrel    AtAf  At  At 

Pickard     AtAtB'A 

F'iene  ArrowAtAt  S   AtAt 
Pierc«*A('oni.  S     $ 

Pilot     ... At.^t 

Pittsburgh.Six     K  K  K 
Plymouth    . .  .  At.\tAIAtA 


Pope  HartfdAtAt  S 
PraltKlkhan  At  « 


% 


Premier   AtAtAtAtAt 

Progress     ...  At 

Pullman   AtAtAt  5     S 

Rambler   At.\  A  At  S 

Randolph    ...       A  A  A  A 

Ranter    AtA  AtAt 

Bapid    A  A  A  At  5 

Rassell    A  At 

R.   O.   11 « 

Regal    AtAtAtAt 

Reliance   A  AtAt  i  At 

iienilnglon  . .  At 

Renault    ....AtAtAtAtAt 

Reo     A   A   AtAtAt 

Republic     ...  (     i 

Itl.ler   Lewls.A  A  AtAt 

Koader   (    i 

Hogers    B«lt» 

Uolls  Rovce.AtA  AAA 
Roy.  Tourist. AtAt  S  J  i 
Sampson    i'2)  A  A 

Sampson    (4)       AtAtAtAt 
Sandusky   ...  At 

S.iiirer     AtAtAtAt 

Savers    Scov.Bf  H.HAtAl 
S.  iiacht    (i).       A  A  A 
.Seh;l.cllt    <4).  A     J 

Schleicher    ..  AtAt 

Sears    B*ll' 

Seltz    AtA 

Selden    AtAtAtAt  li 

s.  G.  V inm 

Slmi>lex    At  I     I     S     S 

Simplicity     ..A        A(A 
Smith     AtAt       At 


Model  of 

•OS-OfJO-ll-li 

Spauldinc    , 

At 

Speedwell    .. 

At  $   AtAt 

Spoerers    .. 

AtAtAt 

Stafford    

At 

Standaid  Six 

:.A      A  E 

SlanlevSt'in 

.D  D  D  D  D 

Staver   

.E  A  A  A  A 

Stearns    

AtA    i  AtAt 

StearnsKghl 

A 

StCBeman    . . 

AtA 

Sterling   

{     t     f 

Sternberg    . 

.AtAtAt  A     1 

Stev  Iluryea 

At  !    i     i    i 

Stoddaid    . . . 

E     f         At 

Stod  Davton. 

E     §   A  A 

Stod.I>ay.Kt. 

A 

Studebak<r. 

At.VtE  At 

Stulz    

% 

Stuyvesant.. 

At  » 

Suburban  ... 

AtAt 

Sultan    

AtA .AtAt 

Thomas     ... 

.AtE  E  E  At 

Ti'ansil   . . .  .- 

At 

fnlon    

A1 

fnltedStatCS 

A   A 

I'niversal   ... 

< 

1-tilitv     

A).\t 

Van  Dyke... 

A   A   A 

\*eerac    .... 

It   B 

Velio    

AtAtAtAt 

Victor    

■  A   A   AtAt 

Waller    

AtAtAt  S     f 

(Yard    

A 

Warren  I^et. 

«  A  A 

tXeUli    

A.'AtAt 

Welch  Pet. . . 

At 

Westcott   ... 

AtAtAt 

W.    R   S 

At  5  r 

White 

«  I  i 

White  SteamD  D  I>  L>  D 

Whiting 

AtAt 

Wilcox    

AfAtR 

Wlllett     

E 

Winlon    

AtE    «     «     « 

/Iinmerman. 

B'B'H'A 

Zu.sl    

A   A   A    A 
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Just  think  what  a  good  carbon 
paper  must  do.  If  it  gives  off 
too  little  carbon,  the  copy  is  too 
faint;  if  it  gives  oflf  too  much, 
tlie  copy  is  smudged  and  the 
carbon  paper  soon  wears  out. 

Making  good  carbon  paper  is 
a  matterof  jr/V;;c^,  both  chemical 
and  mechanical. 

Carbon  Paper 

has  won  the  largest  sale  in  the  world 
because  it  is  scientifically  made.  Our 
experiments  and  tests  have  been  never 
ending  for  twenty  years.  We  buy 
over  2,000  items  from  every  quarter 
of  the  world  to  produce  our  line. 

These  facts  explain  why  one  sheet  of 
MuLTiKoi'Y  can  make  100  copies; 
why  20  clear  copies  can  be  made  at 
one  wntujg;  \\\\y  weather  doesn't 
affect  MlltiKoi'V;  why  its  copies  are 
permanent  to  an  ijnequaled  degree, 
and  why  they  don't  smudge  or  rub. 

MiLTiKopY  is  made  ni  Black,  IJlue, 
Pur()le,  Red  and  Green,  in  six  varie- 
ties to  meet  all  requirements:  Regu- 
lar Finish,  Light  Weiglit,  makes  20 
copies  at  one  writing;  Medium,  8; 
Billing,  6.  I  lard  Finish,  Light  Weight, 
16;  Medium,  6;  Billing,  4. 

Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 

#are  Riiarantc-od  to  niakf  7S,U)0 
impressions  of  the  letters  '"a" 
and  "e"  without  closKrine  the 
type  so  as  to  show  on  the  paper. 

Send  for  a  Free  Sample  Sheet 

You  neid  to  know  by  .TCtual  tist  how  in- 
comparably superior  MuLTlKopv  is. 

F.  S.  Webster  Co.,  ^^L^r  mV^'- 

AilJre>6  kll  leticn  t'j  ttic  Home  Office  Hklet  Offic«e.  New  Vi.rk, 
WOjt  llr<.ad»T;  ''bi'vro.  ti.'i  V<  Midlxiii  HtnM;  Philadelphia, 
91)8  nalDut  tilrMt)  Plluburf,  4X!  Diamond  BtreM. 


THE   SEA'S   TOLL  OF   PROMINENT  MEN 


T  T  -A.D  all  of  the  hundreds  who  were 
•*-  -■-  lost  when  the  great  Titanic  went 
down  ou  April  14  been  no  better  known 
than  so  many  privates  in  a  standing 
army,  the  accident  would  have  been  still 
the  most  deplorable  in  marine  history;  as 
it  is,  its  toll  of  men  conspicuous  in  business 
and  the  professions  in  this  country,  in 
Canada,  and  iu  England,  makes  the  worst 
more  awful  still.  It  cost  this  country 
alone  a  dozen  or  more  widely  known 
men,  ^mong  the  most  prominent  of  whom 
were  John  Jacob  Astor,  capitalist;  Isidor 
Straus,  New  York  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist; and  Francis  D.  Millet,  artist  and 
writer.  The  most  noted  of  the  English 
victims  of  the  accident  was  William  T. 
Stead,  a  journalist  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, while  the  greatest  loss  to  Canada  was 
the  death  of  Charles  M.  Hays,  .who  was 
considered  the  Dominion's  highest  ranking 
railway  genius. 

COL.   JOHN   JACOB  ASTOR 

The  New  York  World  gives  this  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  Colonel  Astor: 

Col.  .John  Jacob  Astor,  the  American 
head  of  the  Astor  family,  was  born  on 
the  old  Astor  estate  at  Ferncliff,  Rhine- 
beck-on-the-Hudson,  July  13,  1864.  He 
was  son  of  William  Astor  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  original  John  Jacob  Astor, 
founder  of  the  house.  His  early  school 
days  were  spent  at  St.  Paul's,  Concord, 
N.  H.  From  there  he  went  to  Harvard, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1888. 

Two  years  after  his  graduation  came 
the  announcement  of  his  engagement  to 
Miss  Ava  L.  Willing,  a  noted  belle  of 
Philadelphia.  They  were  married  in  1891. 
Two  children  were  born  to  them,  William 
Vincent  Astor,  now  twenty-one  years  old, 
and  Alice,  ten.  It  was  soon  after  this  union 
that  Colonel  Astor  began  building  large 
hotels.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Waldorf, 
later  to  be  joined  with  the  Astoria.  Then 
came  the  St.  Regis,  Knickerbocker,  and 
Astor.  The  old  Astor  House  was  also 
owned  by  him 

His  title  to  colonel  was  gained  through 
his  appointment  to  the  staff  of  Governor 
Morion.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Spain  he  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his 
.services  to  the  War  Department.  He 
volunteered  to  raise  and  equip  a  battery 
of  field-guns,  and  only  asked  that  he  be 
permitted  to  accompany  it  in  some  sub- 
ordinate capacity. 

His  offer  was  accepted  and  he  was  made 
a  military  iiisjK'ctor  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Shafter's  expedition  to  Cuba  and  was 
in  the  boat  that  carried  the  General  ashore. 
The  battery,  organized  and  equipped  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $10(),()()(),  was  landed 
soon  afterw^ard,  and  Colonel  Astor  accom- 
I)anied  it  throughout  the  campaign.  Dur- 
ing the  assault  on  the  Spanish  lines  at 
Santiago  the  Astor  battery  was  hotly  en- 
gaged and  the  Colonel  was  dismounted  by 
a  sIk'11  which  killed  the  liorst*  ho  was  riding. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  warmly 
cemmended  bv  General  Shafter  for  "  faith- 


ful and  meritorious  service,"  and  it  was 
urged  by  the  General  he  be  rewarded  with 
the  brevet  rank  of  colonel 

In  September  of  last  year.  Colonel  Astor 
married  Miss  Madeleine  Talmage  Force, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Force. 
Colonel  Astor's  fine  new  yacht,  the  Noma, 
was  then  in  commission,  and  in  this  vessel 
the  two  went  on  a  bridal  trip  which  was 
extended  to  Egypt.  They  returned  to 
London  in  time  to  take  passage  by  the 
Titanic.  Colonel  Astor's  city  home  was 
at  No.  840  Fifth  Avenue.  His  country 
estate  w-as  at  Ferncliff. 

Among  the  corporations  and  banks  with 
which  Colonel  Astor  was  connected  were 
the  Astor  Trust  Company,  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 
Morton  Trust  Company,  National  Park 
Bank,  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company, 
Plaza  Bank,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad 
Company,  New  York  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company,  and  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company.  He  was  connected  with 
nearly  every  club  of  prominence  in  the 
city,  altho  he  frequented  but  a  few  of  them. 
Among  the  clubs  are  the  Union,  Metro- 
politan, Knickerbocker,  Brook,  Tuxedo, 
Automobile  of  America,  Riding,  Racquet 
and  Tennis,  New  York  Yacht,  Army  and 
Navy,  and  Turf  and  Field. 

It  is  apparent,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  that  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic 
will  cause  the  passing  of  vast  fortunes  from 
the  hands  that  were  to  the  successors  who 
are.     It  adds: 

Chief  among  these  is  the  Astor  fortune, 
variously  estimated  at  from  $125,000,000 
to  $150,000,000.  William  Vincent  Astor, 
the  twenty-one-year-old  son  of  Col.  John 
Jacob  Astor  by  his  former  wife,  Mrs.  Ava 
Willing  Astor,  will,  if  the  reports  that 
Colonel  Astor  is  among  the  lost  prove  true, 
be  the  chief  heir  of  this  vast  estate. 

In  these  days  of  trust-fund  executors 
who  handle  and  keep  intact  fortunes  for 
beneficiaries  it  is  considered  unlikely  that 
Colonel  Astor  will  have  turned  over  to  his 
son  the  full  control  of  the  Astor  millions. 
Speculation  in  the  financial  district  yester- 
day was  that  the  Astor  money  would  go 
into  a  trust  fund  to  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  Vincent  Astor  and  his  sister,  Ava 
Muriel,  who  was  taken  in  charge  by  her 
mother  when  the  first  Mrs.  Astor  moved  to 
London,  following  the  quietly  sensational 
divorce. 

It  is  supposed  by  men  who  have  followed 
the  moves  of  the  Astors  that  the  first  Mrs. 
Astor  was  abundantly  taken  care  of  both 
by  prenuptial  agreements  and  by  the  set- 
tlement which  v/as  made  in  her  benefit  at 
the  time  the  divorce  was  granted.  Their 
daughter,  it  is  said,  will,  however,  inherit 
enough  of  the  vast  estate  to  make  her  one 
of  the  richest  of  American  heiresses. 

ISIDOR  STRAUS 

Besides  being  one  of  America's  most 
successful  merchants,  Isidor  Straus  took 
an  active  interest  in  politics  and  in  socio- 
logical movements.  The  Tribune  has  this 
to  say  of  his  long  and  eventful  life: 
(Continued  on  page  894) 
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kvn  GUARANTEED 
^^     PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


TH  E  bath  is  no  longer  an  event 
in  the  household.  The  appeal  of 
^taitdard"  Fixtures  has  supplanted  '^sense  of  duty"  by  a 
^Mesire  for  cleanliness."  Children  love  bathing  amidst 
the  surroundings  which  '5$tattdattd''  Fixtures  form.  Their 
refining  influence  is  as  valuable  to  the  home  as  their  prac- 
tical utility,  thejr  beauty  and  their  defiance  of  age  and  use. 


Genuine  '*^\a,ttda.vd^  fixtures  for  the  Home  and  ior 
School,  Office  Buildings,  Public  Institutions,  etc.,  are 
identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  r>abel,  which,  while  of  the  first  quality  of  man- 
ufacture, have  i  slightly  thinner  enameling,  and  thus 
meet    the    requirements    of    those     who     demand 

§ta«dard  cSaritarji  1T)fe.  Co. 


"^taitdttttf*'  quality  at  less  expense.    All  "(^tftttdftrd" 

fixtures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And  no  fixture 
is  genuine  un/ess  it  bears  the  guarantee  label.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  substitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify 
"d^tattifai'd''  goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and 
make  sure  that  you  get  them. 

Dept.  35,  Prr'rSBl^RGH,PA. 


New  Vork      .     .     . 

Vi  W.  alst  .Struct 

Chicago 

Hhiladelplii^i      .    .     . 

.   415  Ashland  Block 

.   Uffl  Walnut  Street 

loronto   Can.   .     .     . 

59  Richmond  St..  K. 

PittsbiiiRli    .... 

.    .     106  Sixth  Street 

St.  Louis       .... 

100  N.  Fourth  Street 

Cincinnati      .... 

663  Walnut  Street 

Nashville       .    . 
New  Orleans 
Montreal,  Can. 
Boston    .     .     . 
Louisville   .     . 
Cleveland 
Hamilton.  Can. 


.     .     .      315  Tenth  Ave.,  S>>. 

Baronnc  and  St.  loseph  Sts. 

.  .  .  .  215  Coristine  BldK- 
.  .  .  John  Hancock  llUlj; 
.  319-23  West  Main  Street 
.     .     648  Huron  Koad,  S.  K. 

.     .     .     20-28  lackson  St.,  W. 


London       ....   .53  Holborn  Viaduct.  K.  C. 


Houston,  Tex. 
San  Francisco      .     . 
Washington,  DC. 
Toledo,  Ohio  .    .     . 
Kort  Worth,  Texas 


Preston  and  ."^mith  Sts. 

Metropolis  li.ink   Bldg. 

Southern  Building 

.      311-321   Krie  Street 

.    Front  and  Jones  Sis. 


f 
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At  6's  and  7's  the  world  is 
sure  to  be  —  to  him  who 
has  not  learned  to  center 
his  effort.  We  will  make 
— and  sell — seventy-five 
thousand  Ford  cars  this 
year — because  we  have 
concentrated  our  energies 
upon  the  building  of  one 
— and  only  one — good  car. 

And  today  there  is  no  other  car  like  the  Ford  Model 
T.  It's  lightest,  rightest  —  most  economical. 
The  two-passenger  car  costs  but  $590,  f.  o.  b. 
Detroit,  complete  with  all  equipment,  the  five  pas- 
senger but  S690.  Today  get  latest  catalogue  and 
name  of  your  nearest  Ford  dealer  from  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Est.  1874-Inc.  1910 

THE  WETZEL  BUILDING 

2  and  4   East    Forty- Fourth    Street 

NEW    YORK 

SPORTkNG  and  MUFTI  TAILORS 
BREECHES   MAKFJIS 


Specialties 

Angora  Wool  Jackets  and 
Silk  Norfolks  for  golfing. 

Polo  Breeches  —  in  flannel 
and  silk. 

Polo  Jacketsand  Great  Coats. 

Lightweight  Linens  in  colors 
and  checks  for  Summer 
Riding  Suits. 

Ladies'  Raglans — for  Mo- 
toring and  Saddle  use. 

This  is  iindovibtedly  the  smartest 
Throw-on  Coat  that  has  come 
into  this  Country  for  Ladies  Wear. 


Throixi-on  "  o'vercoats  ready  for  tonxin  or  country 
service — in  the  IVetzel  Sporting  Department. 


THE   SEA'S  TOLL   OF  PROMINENT 

MEN 

{Continued  from  page  892) 

Isidor  Straus,  the  eldest  son  of  Lazarus 
Straus,  was  born  in  Rhenish  Bavar'a  on 
February  6,  1845.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
enlisted  in  a  company  of  Confederate  vol- 
unteers and  was  chosen  a  lieutenant,  but 
the  Confederate  Government  refused  to 
accept  him  on  account  of  his  age.  His  first 
employment  was  a  clerkship  in  a  paper- 
mill  in  Columbus,  but  he  soon  afterward 
entered  his  father's  store  as  a  clerk.  Two 
j'ears  later  he  went  to  Europe  as  secretary 
for  John  E.  Ward,  of  Savannah,  whom  the 
Confederacy  had  dispatched  abroad  to  pur- 
chase supplies  for  the  army.  In  1864  Mr. 
Straus  for  a  while  was  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  a  ship-owner  in  Liverpool.  In  1865  he 
joined  his  father  in  New  York  City  to  en- 
gage in  the  crockery  business  of  L.  Straus 
&  Son. 

In  1874  this  firm  enlarged  its  operations 
by  taking  charge  of  a  glassware  and  china 
department  which  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  had 
opened  in  their  14th  Street  store.  This 
venture  met  with  success,  and  resulted  in 
1888  in  Mr.  StraUs  and  his  brother  Nathan 
becoming  members  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  with  Charles  B.  Webster  as 
the  senior  partner.  Under  the  new  man- 
agement the  various  departments  of  the 
14th  Street  store  were  multiplied 

For  his  active  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1892,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  was 
prominently  named  for  the  place  of  Post- 
master-General, a  place,  however,  for  which 
he  had  no  aspirations.  He  was  led  finally, 
in  1893,  owing  to  the  fight  on  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Bill  which  was  then  at  its  hottest, 
being  an  ardent  tariff-reformer,  to  accept 
a  nomination  at  the  special  election  in 
January,  1894,  for  member  of  Congress 
from  the  15th  District  of  New  York,  and, 
after  a  hotly  contested  campaign,  was 
elected 

Mr.  Straus  was  one  of  New  York's  lead- 
ing philanthropists.  The  Educational  Alli- 
ance, known  as  the  "  People's  Palace,"  of 
the  congested  East  Side  tenement-house 
district,  of  which  he  was  president,  is  a 
monument  to  his  tireless  interest  in  the 
field  of  sociological  reform.  He  was  a  di- 
rector in  several  charitable  organizations, 
regardless  of  creed. 

FRANCIS  D.  MILLET 

While  Millet  did  not  rank  at  the  very 
top  in  journalism  or  in  art,  he  was  early 
in  his  career  a  successful  newspaper  man, 
and  later  a  distinguished  mural  painter. 
The  principal  incidents  of  his  life  are 
furnished  us  by  the  New  York  Evening 
I'ost: 

Francis  D.  Millet,  artist  and  writer,  was 
born  at  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  in  1846.  He 
enlisted  as  a  drummer  boy  toward  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  post  of  assistant  in  the  Surgeons' 
Corps,  which  he  held  for  a  year.  When  the 
war  was  over,  he  entered  Harvard.  After 
graduation,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Advertiser.  Later  he  was  city  editor  of 
the  Boston  Courier,  and  a  member  of  the 
lioston  Saturday  Eveuitiq  Gazette  staff. 

In  1871  he  took  up  the  study  of  art  at 
the  Royal  Academy  i\  Antwerp,  where  he 
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won  a  much-coveted  prize  in  his  first  year. 
His  success  obtained  for  him  the  position 
of  secretary  to  Charles  Francis  Adams 
when  the  latter  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873. 
Millet  managed  to  keep  up  his  art  studies, 
do  his  duties  as  secretary,  and  report  the 
exposition  for  two  New  York  newspapers. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1876,  reported 
the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  Boston  Advertiser,  and  assisted  John 
La  Farge  in  decorating  Trinity  Church,  in 
Boston. 

In  1877  he  became  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  and  his  work  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  editors  of  the  I>ondon  Daily  Mail, 
who  appointed  him  their  correspondent  to 
succeed  Archibald  Forbes.  Millet  served 
with  the  Russian  General,  Swobeleff,  drew 
graphic  sketches,  and  emerged  from  the 
war  with  no  less  than  six  decorations  for 
bravery  under  fire. 

After  that  he  went  to  Paris  and  devoted 
himself  to  serious  art-study.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Jury  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878.  Returning 
to-Boston,  he  married  and  settled  down  for 
a  while,  but  in  1881  he  was  again  on  the 
move,  making  sketches  for  the  Harpers  in 
Europe.  Soon  after  he  settled  down  in 
Worcester,  England,  and  made  his  home 
there. 

Millet  was  well  known  in  many  lands. 
Once  when  he  was  traveling  with  a  friend 
in  a  remote  corner  of  Japan,  his  companion 
said:  "  Millet,  at  last  we're  in  a  place 
where  nobody  knows  you."  Almost  at 
that  moment  a  waiter  came  up  and  addrest 
Millet  by  name.  It  turned  out  that  he 
had  accompanied  the  Japanese  delegation 
sent  to  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

Among  the  institutions  possessing  can- 
vases by  Millet  are  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  here,  the  Detroit  Museum, 
the  Union  League  Club,  the  Duquesne 
Club  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  New  Zealand.  Of  late  he  had  been 
engaged  in  making  mural  decorations  for 
a  number  of  public  buildings,  including  the 
State  Capitol  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  Court 
House  at  Newark,  the  Customs  House  at 
Baltimore,  and  the  Federal  Building  at 
Cleveland, 

WILLIAM   T.  STEAD 

•  We  Americans  know  Mr.  Stead  best  as 
a  contributor  to  some  of  our  leading 
magazines  and  as  Lqndon  correspondent 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  but  that  is  only 
a  small  part  of  his  work  as  a  publicist. 
His  career  is  summed  up  by  the  New  York 
Sun: 

William  Thomas  Stead,  editor  of  The 
Review  of  Reviewn,  author  of  many  books 
on  economic  and  social  tojjics,  champion 
of  world-peace,  and  reformer,  was  the 
most  talked-of  journalist  in  England.  He 
naturalized  the  American  "  interview," 
introduced  illustrations,  established  "  ex- 
tras," altogether  earning  for  himself  from 
Matthew  Arnold  the  title  of  "  the  inventor 
of  the  new  journalism  in  England." 

Horn  sixty-thre(>  years  ago  in  Embl(>ton, 
the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  he 
began  life  as  a  clerk;  l)ut  when  he  was  still 
a  lad  ho  became  a  journalist.  He  was 
editor  of  The  Northern  Echo  when  barely 
sixteen,    and    later,    under    John    Morley, 


Charles  D.  Sigsbee 

Rear  Admiral  V.  S. 
Navy,  writes: 

"After  a  thorough 
trial  of  Sftiiatogen,  1 
am  rotivinced  of  its 
merits  as  a  food  and 
tonie.  Its  beneficial 
efforts  arc  beyond 
doiiljt. " 


SirG.  Parker,  M.P. 

Tile  eminent  novelist, 
statesman,  writes  from 
London: 

"Satiatogen  is  to  my 
mind  a  true  food-tonic, 
feeding  tlie  nerves,  in^ 
creasing  the  energy  and 
giving  fresh  vigor  to 
the  overworked  body 
and  inind." 


i    The  Most  Reverend 

The  Archbishop  of 
Bombay  writes: 

*'  I  use  Sanatogen 
every  now  and  then, 
under  my  doctor's 
advice,  and  always 
derive  great  benefit 
from  it." 


John  Borronght 

Tlie  distinguished 
naturalist  and  author, 
writes: 

*  ■  !  am  sure  I  have 
been  greatly  benefited 
by  Sanatogen.  My 
sleep  is  fifty  per  cent, 
better  than  it  was  one 
year  ago.  and  my 
mind  and  strength 
arc  much  improved. ' ' 


^ 


IT  IS  true  that  the  world 
is  colored  by  our  nerves. 
When  the  nerves  are 
well  the  world  looks  good. 
But  the  stress  of  modern  life 
has  put  so  heavy  a  strain  on 
modern  nerves  that  count- 
less thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  lost  the  cheer- 
ful outlook  of  buoyant 
nerves. 


To  restore  nerve  health 
to  such  sufferers  is  to  open 
up  a  new  world. 

This  is  the  mission  of  Sanatogen,  the  food  tonic. 

Sanatogen  carries  to  starved  nerves  the  -uery 
elements  of  food  required  to  replenish  -the  losses 
they  have  endured. 

Sanatogeny^^'i/.r  to  the  nerves  the  vital  body  sub- 
stances which  have  been  taken  from  them  by  fret, 


Sanatogen  Opens 
a  New  World  to 
Nerve  Sufferers 


activity  or  illness  —  which 
their  enfeebled  condition 
has  prevented  them  from 
taking  out  of  the  daily  diet. 

Sanatogen  is  thus  a  natu- 
ral restorer  of  the  nerves,  a 
rebuilder  of  cells  and  tis- 
sues, a  specific  nourishment 
for  impoverished  conditions 
that  disturb  the  balance  of 
the  system. 

The  written   opinions  of 
15, 000 practising  physicians, 
who  have   ivatched  the   ac- 
tion of  Sanatogen,  splendidly  support    a    confi- 
dence in  the  powers  of  this   remarkable   revital- 
izer  of  the  nerves. 

If  your  nerves  are  distorting  life  for  you,  is  it  not 
your  duty  to  accept  Sanatogen' s  nourishing  help 
toward  the  cheer  and  charm  of  a  "new  world".* 


A  Remarkable  Book  FREE  Upon  Request 

The  work  of  a  pliysician-author,  beautifully  illustrated,  which  tells  you  some  really 
interestilig  things  about  your  nervous  system,  facts  which  vitally  affect  your  well- 
being  and  which,  therefore,  you  ought  to  know.  This  book  also  tells  the  story  of  Sana- 
togen convincingly  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  physician,  but  40  that  any  layman 
can   understand  it.      .'\sk  for  a   FREE  copy  of  '•  Our   Nerves  of    Tomorrow." 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes:  $1. 00,  $1.90, $3. 60 

Get   Sanatogen  from  your   druggist — if  not 
obtainable  from  him,  sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 


THE    BAUER    CHEMICAL    COMPANY, 


24-D  Irving  Place 
NEW     YORK 


tt 


FELTOID 


J? 


INSI.ST 
on  the  KL-nuinc- 
Willi 
"KKI/roiD 
st.inipod  on  every 
W'lieel  and 
Tip. 


Casters   and   Tips 

Will  not  scratch,  mar,  or  stain  the  finest  polished  floors  nor 
injure  costly  rugs,  as  do  old-fashioned  hard-wheel  casters. 

The  reason  is  that  "FELTOID"  Casters  and  Tips 
are  made  of  an  indestrifctible,  resili-  . 
ent  material  which  produces  a  soft,  ' 
velvety  tread  aiul  receives  and  absorbs 
tiie  impact,   thereby  insuring   absc- 

ute  floor  and  ni^  protection. 

Furniture  and  Hardware  dealer*  will 
tupply  you 

Ask  to  have      KKLTOID"  (  uters  and  Tips 
tuit  on  all  the  new  furniture  you  liuy. 
a  ix-stal  anvwiiv  for  li" 

THE   BURNS   & 

Sole  Mimnfiu'turi  r*. 


ir'''"' 


& 


lid 

klel  '.I 

BASSICK  CO 

■  •(■|>l.  <  .  llrliliK-lxii't 
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Save  ^  to  J^ 
the  Price 

and  liave  the  fastest,  latest  model,  most 

saving     fireless     cooker     made.         The 

Rapid     roasts,     bakes,     steams,     stews, 

boils    and    fries    all   inside   the   cooker. 

Cooks     delicionsly  —  nothing     spoils    or 

needs     watching.         You     can    visit,    sew, 

shop— enjoy  yourself  outdoors  — your  dinner  is  preparing 

and  never  fails  to  be  delicious.    I  am  making  a  Special 

Price  on  io,ooo  Cookers  - 

Fireless 
Cooker 

Won't  yon  test  a  Rapid  in  your  kitchen  a  month 
at  my  risk!  If  you  decide  you  don't  want  it  you 
don't  need  to  keep  it  —  you  won't  lose  one  penny. 
My  Rapid 

Saves  75c  on  Every  Dollar  For  Fuel 

Wlierc  you  burn  R.is  or  coal  2,  3  ami  4  hours,  you  will 
use  it  but  a  few  minutes  with  the  Rapid  —  saving  all  that 
waste.  Hut  better  still  your  food  will  taste  73%  better  — 
better  flavor,  ;uicy,  tender.     Write  for  my 

125-Page    Recipe    Book    Free 

.Shows    bow    you    can    tut    down    your    grocery    and    meat 
bills    at    least  \    with    a    Rapid.       How  you  can  use  the  less 
expensive  cuts  of    meat,   etc.,    and    have   just   a's   appetizing, 
nourishing     food.        Send     for    this     Book      of    125    famous 
recipes  —  you    too   will    be   ama/.ed   at   the    saving   and   com- 
fort   of    a     Rapid.      Write    today  —  remember    my    Special 
Factory  Price  gives  you  a  Rapid   at   a   trifle  above  actual 
cost  of  making. 
WM.  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,         Depf.  250         Detroit,  Mich. 


became  subeditor  of  Trhe  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
He  succeeded  Mr.  Morley  as  editor  of  that 
publication  and  started  a  crusade  of  sensa- 
tionalism. He  was  imprisoned  in  1885  for 
the  publication  of  a  book  entitled  "  The 
Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern  Babylon,"  an 
expose  of  certain  monstrous  crimes  against 
children  and  young  women,  for  which  the 
law  then  provided  neither  prohibition  nor 
penalty.  It  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885 — 
a  law  which  successive  Ministries  had  been 
unable  to  get  enacted. 

He  left  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1891  to 
found  The  Review  of  Reviews,  to  which  he 
gave  his  time  almost  exclusively  there- 
after. The  American  Review  of  Reviews 
was  founded  one  year  later  and  the 
Australian  Review  of  Reviews  in  1894.  He 
began  the  "  Masterpiece  Library  of  Penny 
Poets,  Novels,  and  Prose  Classics  "  in 
1895.  Shortly  after  this  he  started  on  a 
peace  crusade,  and  after  visiting  the  Czar 
in  1898  he  founded  and  edited  the  weekly 
paper,  War  Against  War.  At  the  Hague 
Conference  he  strongly  opposed  the  war  in 
the  Transvaal. 

He  came  to  America  in  1907  as  the  guest 
of  Andrew  Carnegie  to  be  present  at  the 
founding  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  in 
Pittsburg  and  to  further  the  cause  of  world- 
peace  in  America.  A  great  sensation  was 
created  by  his  book,  "  If  Christ  Came  to 
Chicago,"  written  as  the  result  of  his  visit 
to  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  He 
preached  in  the  pulpit  of  many  of  the 
churches  in  New  York,  and  at  a  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church  on  April  8,  1907, 
he  declared  that  the  Methodist  amens  were 
of  no  use  toward  bringing  about  universal 
peace.  "  Nobody  gives  a  damn  for  your 
amens  unless  you  do  something,"  he  told 
the  Methodists. 

He  also  took  up  spiritualism  and  in  1909 
declared  that  he  was  receiving  daily  letters 
from  his  son  Willie,  who  had  died  a  year 
before.  The  letters  were  written  by  his 
own  passive  right  hand,  he  said,  moving 
automatically. 

Among  his  many  publications  are  "  The 
Truth  about  the  Navy,"  "  The  Pope  and 
the  New  Era,"  "  Satan's  Invisible  World," 
"  Mr.  Carnegie's  Conundrum,"  and  "  The 
Americanization  of  the  World."  Mr, 
Stead's  home  was  Cambridge  House, 
Wimbledon  Park,  S.  W.,  Hants. 


CHARLES  M.  HAYS 

Out  in  Western  Canada  men  are  blasting 
their  way  through  the  almost  impassable 
Rockies,  opening  the  way  for  one  of  the 
greatest  railroads  on  the  continent,  one 
that  is  expected  to  help  make  the  Domin- 
ion a  veritable  agricultural  and  industrial 
empire,  and  the  man  who  is  accredited 
with  having  conceived  and  initiated  the 
project  was  Charles  M.  Hays.  Unlike 
some  of  our  own  railroad  men,  he  was 
known  for  his  constructive  ability;  he  was 
not  a  mere  stock-juggler,  but  a  master 
builder.  We  quote  from  The  Sun  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  life: 

Charles  Melville  Hays,  president  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
railways,  was  described  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  at  a  dinner  of  the  Canadian  Club 
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of  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Astor  last  year 
as  "  beyond  question  the  greatest  railroad 
genius  in  Canada,  as  an  executive  genius 
ranking  second  only  to  the  late  Edward 
H.  Harriman."  He  was  returning  aboard 
the  Titanic  with  his  wife  and  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton 
Davidson  of  Montreal. 

Mr.  Hays  was  born  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  in 
1856.  At  seventeen  he  became  a  clerk  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  in  St.  Louis. 
In  1877  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
after  nine  years  he  was  assistant  general 
manager  of  that  road.  In  1887  he  Avas 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Wabash, 
St.  Louis,  and  Pacific  and  was  soon  promo- 
ted to  the  general  managership  of  the 
Wabash  Western.  When  the  Wabash  lines 
were  consolidated  he  became  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  At  that  time  he 
was  a  director  of  many  other  Middle- 
western  traffic  lines.  He  left  the  Wabash 
in  1895  to  become  general  manager  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  at  Montreal.  In  his  five 
years  at  that  post  he  reorganized  the 
Central  Vermont  Railway  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Grand  Trunk;  completed 
the  Victoria  Jubilee  open-span  double- 
track  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal  and  the  single-span  steel-arch 
bridge  replacing  the  old  suspension-bridge 
at  Niagara  Falls.  Under  his  management 
the  Grand  Trunk  was  double-tracked  for 
878  miles,  making  it  at  that  time  the 
longest  stretch  of  continuous  double  track 
under  one  management  in  the  world. 

When  Collis  P.  Huntington  died,  the 
Southern  Pacific  got  Mr.  Hays  as  presi- 
dent. He  removed  to  San  Francisco  on 
January  1,  1901,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  He  conceived  in  1902  the  proj- 
ect of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway, 
the  building  of  which,  made  possible  by 
laws  passed  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the  Government,  is  still  going 
on.  This  will  be  the  only  transcontinental 
railroad  wholly  within  Canada,  extending 
from  Moncton,  N.  B.,  to  Prince  Rupert, 
B.  C,  a  distance  of  3,600  miles.  It  wiU 
cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  only  21  feet  to  the  mile. 

Mr.  Hays  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
and  a  directorship  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company  on  January  1,  1910, 
also  to  the  presidency  of  all  the  subsidiary 
lines,  with  a  total  mileage  of  about  14,000. 
Mr.  Hays  was  in  full  charge  of  the  Grand 
Trunk's  affairs  in  America,  the  directors 
of  the  company  and  most  of  its  54,000 
stockholders  being  in  England. 

Among  the  companies  of  which  Mr. 
Hays  was  president  are  the  New  England 
Elevator  Company,  the  Portland  Elevator 
Company,  the  Canadian  Express  Com- 
pany, the  St.  Clair  Tunnel  Company,  the 
Montreal  Warehousing  Company,  and  the 
International  Bridge  Company. 

The  failure  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
to  stand  by  a  decision  of  an  arbitrator 
appointed  by  the  Canadian  Government 
with  the  railroa<i's  consent  was  recently 
taken  up  in  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  and 
Mr.  Hays  was  on  his  way  back  home  to 
defend  his  afition  in  refusing  to  abide  by 
the  company's  agreement  when  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  Titanic  disaster. 


How  to  Buy  a  Vacuum  Cleaner 

There  are  these  five  features  to  look  for:  First, 
A  Powerful  Machine  that  will  take  up  all  the  dirt  and 
dust,  even  that  deeply  imbedded  in  the  very  texture  of  heavy 
floor  coverings. 

\     SECOND,  A  Simple  Machine.     FOURTH,  A  Vibrationless  Machine. 
THIRD,  A  Durable  Machine.       FIFTH,  A  Silent-Running  Machine. 

Buy  your  Vacuum  Cleaner  as  you  would  buy  a  watch — look 
for  the  "works."  It  isn't  the  appearance  alone  that  counts — it's  what  is 
inside.  Vacuum  cleaning  is  a  misnomer  if  there  is  not  powerful  suctioa 
such  as  you  will  find  in 

The  Silent  Running 

The  Rotary  Pump  makes  the  FEDERAL  excel  other  vacuum 
cleaners.  It  is  the  i?o/(2ryPMm/>  that  gives  it  powerful  suction — 
that  takes  up  all  dirt  and  dust,  no  matter  how  deeply  imbed- 
ded.    It  is  the  Rotary  Pump  that  makes  the  FEDERAL  a 
simple  machine,  a  durable,  vibrationless  and  silent  run- 
ning vacuum  cleaner.  x     i?    ji 

°  /      Kindly  send  me  yonr 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  FEDERAL  story.    Nowreally      /  JHustrated  booklet' TAe 
aren't  you  interested?    Let  us  give  you  all  the  facts.    Just 
send  the  coupon  today  for  our  complete  descriptive  booklet 
The  Purity  of  Home" — our  offer  of  10  days'  trial  in  your 
home — our  monthly  payment  plan — our  broad  Guaran 
tee.    Be  sure  to  send  the  coupon  right  away. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Department 

Federal  Sign  System  (Electric) 

593  Home  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago 


LP. 

Mar  '12 

Federal 
Sign  System 

(Electric) 

593  Home  Ins.  Bldg. 
Qiicago,  UL 


Purity  of  Home,"  and  fur- 
ther particulars    concern- 
ing the  FEDERAL.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  places  me  un- 
der no  obligation  whatsoever. 


Mime. 
Address.. 


City . 


Send  lor  This  FREE  BOOK 

which   explains   the   danger   of  damp,  unsanitary,  germ   infested,  zinc 
lined  refrigerators,  that  poison    milk  and  other  foods.  Many  families 
have  traced  cases  of  serious  illness  to   their   unsanitary  refrigerators. 
This  handsomely  illustrated  52-page  book  gives  a  vast  amount  of  val- 
uable information  about  refrigerators  that  you  should  know.   We  will 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  free  on  request.  It  also  tells  why  the  celebrated 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS 

keep  all  food  frcoh,  untainted  and  healthful.  You  ought  to  knorAr 
why  the  McCray  Patent  System  of  Refrigeration  and  Air  Circulation 
gives  a  dry,  <  lean,  thoroughly  sanitary  refrigerator,  free  from  all 
odors,  germr  or  poison.     The  book  explains. 

McCray  Rcfrigeralors  are  made  in  ail  sizes  (or  every  purpose,  and  are  suaranteed  to  give 
absolute  satisfaclion .  Can  be  arranged  for  icing  from  Inc  rear  porch  and  be  equipped  with 
special  ice  water  cooler  and  other  special  features  if  desired.  Send  for  the  free  booV  today. 


Branche,  in  all  Principal CitU,     McCRAY    REFRIGERATOR    CO., 


:{n<J   I.nkP  street 
Hfiulallvillo.  Iiul. 
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Have  Stationery  of 
Uniform  Quality 

Year  in  and  Year  Out 

It  is  as  important  to  Standardize 
the  paper  with  which  you  do  busi- 
ness, as  it  is  to  strike  a  Quality 
Standard  for  your  Manufactured 
Goods. 


Look  for  the 
"EAGLE  A" 
W^ater-Mark 


It's   a 

Good 
Habit 


To  Standardize  your  Stationery  to 
the  utmost  of  efficiency : 

To  use  a  Bond  Paper  w^hich  will 
lend  prestige  and  dignity  to  your 
business,  specify — 


COUPOM  Bom 

The  De  L,uxe  Business    Paper 

The  real  significance  of  "  EAGLE  A" 
"Water-Marked  Quality  is  evidenced  in  this 
paper. 

Send  for  our  portfolio  of  Specimen  Business 
Forms. 

AMERICAN     W^RITING      PAPER     COMPANY 
36  Main  Street  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Ask    your   Printer    or    Lithographer  to  show   you 
samples  of  "  EAGLE  A"  Bond  Papers. 

They  range  in  pric6  from  Eight  to  Twenty-Four 
Cents  a  Pound. 


-.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  ^ 
^        DEFINES  SENSIBLE  SHOES.        r^ 

The  faculty  Committee  Oil  Hrg^ienesays  tlu- lawsliould 
prohibit  shoes  roiiibinin^  a  pointed  itx^  with  a  hi^h 
heel,  and  descrit>csa  gifod  shoe  as  follows- — 
"Sole  as  broad  as  the  sole  of  thr  foot  and  straisht  on  the 
inner  side,  toe  broad  enough  to  permit  alt  the  toeH  to  lie 
side  )ty  side  without  crowlins.  heel  low  and  broad:  shnt- 
must  tK-  so  flexible  that  the  foot  may  be  easily  IhmiI  wliih- 
raisin;;  th'-  f<fot  on  the  l-x-s  in  waJkin:;.'* 

GOES  &  YOUNG'S 
$7  Flexible  Arch-Support  Shoes 

fulfil  th*'»e  requirements.  They  pivc  solid  comfoi't  to  men  whose 
{fct  have  tteeti  weakened  by  the  irrational  shoesrommonly  worn. 
They  rt-liive  and  prevent  all  forms  of  foot-trouble  by  trainlii:; 
til*"  fc<-t  t'<d'>  their  work  properly  and  painlessly,  allowtn;:  nt 
all  tint's  the  mi-rssnry  mns^-ular  fr'-edom  that  plat'-aof  any  kind 
p  .v.  nl.  We  B^he  you  your  money  baek  if  you  fall  to  i^et  eom- 
p|fl<>  kBtUfarllon.    ' 

\V[  n.  t<"iiv  for  folder  C,  d'  srrWr.nz  these  shoes. desired,  pro- 
diii  ed  and  luld  exclusively  t.-.     i> 


li    -    i   tual  phoUj  shows  th.-   i..-niarkafjie    dexil.ilily  of  our  alio<,- 

GOES  &  YOUNG  CO.        20  School  St.,  Boston 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


GENERAL  FRED  GRANT'S  SCARE  AT 
VICKSBURG 

"P^EW  of  our  generals  began,  their  ex- 
-^  periences  "  at  the  front  "  as  early 
as  JNIajor-General  Frederick  Dent  Grant, 
who  died  recently  in  New  York  City.  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  when  most  boys  are 
either  in  school  or  playing  baseball  on 
vacant  lots,  j^oung  Grant  was  with  his 
father  before  Vicksburg,  where  a  hail  of 
bullets  were  pouring  into  the  Union  lines, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  And 
he  was  not  hidden  away  behind  heavy 
breastworks  all  the  time  either.  He  fre- 
quently disobeyed  his  father  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  fire  of  the  Confederates. 
On  one  occasion  a  bullet  hit  him  in  the 
leg  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  convinced 
that  he  had  been  mortally  wounded.  After 
the  fight  the  Governor  of  Illinois  promised 
the  youngster  a  captaincy,  and  several 
years  later  a  congressman  introduced  a 
bill  to  give  him  a  war  record.     We  read: 

His  father,  too,  was  pleased  with  him. 
In  his  memoirs  he  said: 

"  On  leaving  Bruinsburg  for  the  front 
I  left  my  son  Frederick,  who  had  joined 
me  a  few  weeks  before,  on  one  of  the  gun- 
boats asleep,  and  hoped  to  get  away  with- 
out him  until  after  Grand  Gulf  should  fall 
into  our  hands,  but  on  waking  up  he 
l(>arned  that  I  had  gone,  and  being  guided 
by  the  sound  of  the  battle  raging  at 
Thompson's  Hill — called  the  battle  of 
Port  Gibson — found  his  way  to  where  I 
was.  He  had  no  horse  to  ride  at  the  time, 
and  I  had  no  facilities  for  even  preparing  a 
ineal.  He  therefore  foraged  round  the  best 
he  could  until  we  reached  Grand  Gulf." 

General  Grant  also  wrote  that  Fred, 
throughout  the  campaign  and  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  "  caused  no  anxiety  either  to 
me  or  to  his  mother,  who  was  at  home. 
He  looked  out  for  himself  and  was  in  every 
liattle  of  the  campaign.  His  age,  then 
not  quite  thirteen,  enabled  him  to  take 
in  all  he  saw,  and  to  retain  a  recollection 
of  it  that  would  not  be  possible  in  mature 
years." 

It  was  in  March,  IHiYA,  that  little  Fred 
Grant  left  school  to  join  his  father  at  the 
front,  and  very  soon  after  getting  there  he 
liad  his  baptism  of  fire.  His  father  took 
him  along  on  a  nocturnal  reconnoitering 
trip  on  the  Mississippi.  The  two  Grants 
were  on  a  gunboat.  The  Confederate 
batteries  promi)tly  opened  on  her,  and 
shells  were  soon  bursting  around  over  her 
bows  in  uncomfortabk'  proximity  to  the 
veteran  Union  commander  and  his  tender- 
foot boy.  But  the  father  smoked,  just 
smoked — as  he  always  did  on  almost  every 
occasion  in  war  and  peace. 

Young  Grant  took  another  gunboat  trip 
later  on,  and  had  his  first  sight  of  the 
horrors  of  warfare.  He  saw  dead  and 
wounded  sailors  lying  about,  some  badly 
mutilated,  and  the  sight  sickened  him. 
'  .\dmiral  Porter,  tho  badly  wounded  l)y  a 
Confederate  shell,  had  grit  enough  left 
to  joke  with  the  boy,  and  asked  him  if  he 
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GREAT  ItKAK  STKING  WATER. 
50c  per  case  of  0  glass  stoppered  bottles. 
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A  Stewart 

Speedometer 

adds   immensely   to  the 

pleasure  and  safety  of 

automobiling 

The  Stewart  is  the  most  efficient 
speed  indicator  manufactured.  It 
never  makes  a  mistake,  never 
misses  a  second  to  the  hour  or  an 
inch  to  the  mile;  others  may  cost 
more  but  they  cannot  do  more. 
Four  out  every  five  speedometers 
in  use  are  Stewarts. 
The  plants  that  miake  the  other  20 
per  cent  haven't  the  same  facili- 
ties; haven't  the  same  production; 
so  they  can't  manufacture  as  well 
or  as  cheaply.  Stewart  Speedom* 
eters  are  built  the  strongest  and 
last  the  longest. 

Magnetic    principle,     em-, 
ployed  in  86  per  cent  of  all 
speedometers,    making 
possible  the    use   of  slow 
moving    parts  ;    no   we.ir ;-, 
ball  and   jewel  bearii 
beautiful  work  mans 
remarkably    accur- 
ate;   100,000  -mile 
season  odometer; 
100-mile  trip    re^is- 
U  r,  can  be  set  back 
^o  any  tenth    of    a 
Tiile:    positive 
drive;   no   spriuijs;  - 

unbreakable  flexible  shaft,  drop 
forged  swivel  joint  that  will  out- 
wear car;  noiseless  road  wheel 
gears. 

Speedometer  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 

Speedometers,  $15  to  $30 

Rim  Wind  Clock  Combinations, 

$45  to  $70 

Write  for  handsome  1912  catalojj  telling  you  why 
in  our  big  factory  we  can  make  the  best  speedometer 
at  the  lowest  price. WRITK  TODAV 

STEWART  &  CLARK  MFG.  CO. 
1895  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago 

Detroit,        Chicago,        San  Francisco,       New  York, 

Boston,       Cleveland,      Philadelphia.      Kansas  City, 

Los  Angeles,        Minneapolis.        Indianapolis, 

London,  Paris 
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Have  Your  Own  Private 
STEEL  GARAGE 


Protect  Yonr  Car  From 
Fire  and  Theft 


72^ 


Have  ynnr  own  (Jarnge.  Make  sure  no  one  is  ukiiik  .vour 
far  wi'hniit  >oiir  knnwicdt'c.  Save-  >t'£i  tn  %'.\')  nioutlil.v  ea- 
rat'f  cliMrk'O.     Save  S.">0  to  blOO  <'ost  of  luiiMinu  li>  ordt-rinii 

Edwards    Fireproof    Steel  Garage 
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wanted  to  stay  aboard  and  take  the  place 
of  a  gunner  who  had  been  killed. 

But  Fred  had  been  sickened  by  the 
horrors  he  had  seen,  and  diplomatically 
replied  that  he  didn't  think  his  papa  would 
like  him.  to  join  the  Navy. 

What  he  had  seen  on  Porter's  gunboat 
didn't  make  him  want  to  give  up  and  go 
home,  however.  That  was  proved  a  few 
daj^s  later.  The  fighting  around  Vieks- 
burg  had  become  so  constant  and  hot  that 
General  Grant  had  forbidden  Fred  to  go 
ashore.  This  command  the  boy  deliber- 
ately disobeyed.  Eluding  the  watchers  on 
the  gunboat  to  which  he  had  been  relega- 
ted, he  made  a  landing,  pushed  farther  and 
farther  inland,  and  soon  found  himself  in 
a  genuine  battle. 

While  the  bullets  were  flying,  some  one 
yelled  to  him  that  his  father  was  coming, 
and  as  the  thought  of  the  paternal  wrath 
was  more  terrible  to  the  boy  than  anything 
that  the  Confederates  were  doing,  he  <lunk 
quietly  away,  a.nd  presently  found  himself 
at  a  field  hospital. 

What  he  saw  there  was  more  horrible 
than  anything  he  had  witnessed  on  Porter's 
gunboat.  He  felt  worse  than  he  ever  had 
in  his  life,  and  crumpled  up  under  a  tree, 
utterly  disgusted  with  war.  As  he  sat 
there  a  cavalryman  came  galloping  up 
and  shouted: 

"  Look  out  !     Your  father's  coming  !  " 

Again  the  magic  words  struck  terror  to 
the  boy's  soul.  He  leapt  to  his  feet  to 
see  General  Grant  a  short  distance  away, 
■calmly  drinking  coffee.  When  the  father 
saw  his  disobedient  son  his  remarks  were 
few  but  effective.  Nevertheless,  the  boy 
managed  subsequently  to  get  himself  into 
danger  more  than  once. 

He  managed  to  secure  an  enormous 
white  horse,  foraged  around  till  he  got 
a  saddle  for  it,  and  galloped  all  over 
through  the  Union  lines  perched  on  his 
lofty  eminence  until  he  became  quite 
celebrated  among  the  soldiers. 

His  father,  apparently  finding  it  useless 
to  keep  him  out  of  range  of  the  Confeder- 
ate fire,  no  longer  interfered  with  him. 
Fred  roamed  where  he  pleased.  For  a 
good  i)art  of  the  time  he  got  his  meals  at 
headquarters  with  his  father  and  General 
Sherman  and  other  Union  chieftains,  but 
he  found  the  food  they  ate  so  abominable 
that  he  seceded  to  the  ranks  and  shared  the 
meals  doled  out  to  the  common  soldiers. 
As  the  latter  were  accustomed  to  eking  out 
their  rations  by  foraging  on  the  sly,  their 
cui.sine  was  more  to  the  schoolboy's  liking. 

One  expedition  of  young  Fred's  lone- 
hand  expeditions  took  him  suddenly  into 
the  midst  of  a  body  of  Confederates  who 
were  in  r(;treat  before  their  Union  oppo- 
nents. But  the  boy's  blue  uniform — 
which  he  had  provided  for  himself  some- 
how— was  .so  cov(>re(l  with  mud  that  the 
passing  troops  didn't  notice  it. 

On  another  occasion  young  Grant 
walked  among  a  lot  of  Confederate*  wound- 
ed, and  on(;  of  them,  feeling  by  no  means 
kindly  toward  anything  Northern,  threat- 
ened to  assassinate  him.  He  made  a 
(jiiifk  exit.  Shortly  after  he  was  much 
nlicvod  to  fall  in  with  a  squad  of  Union 
men,  who  recognized  him  and  gave  him 
three  cheers. 


Not  long  ago  General  Fred  Grant  wrol( 
for  the  New  York  World  his  own  recollec- 
tions of  the  days  before  Vicksburg.      He 
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recounted  how  he  was  wounded,  and  many 
other  exciting  incidents.  Here  is  what  he 
said  about  it: 

We  made  an  early  start,  and  moved 
toward  the  Big  Black  River.  When  we 
halted  near  the  railway  bridge  General 
Grant  and  his  staff  occupied  the  porch  of 
a  fine  plantation-house,  while  "  Pony,"  an 
orderly,  and  I  went  off  to  a  pigeon-house 
to  investigate  some  matters  of  high  mili- 
tary importance — the  procuring  of  a  mess 
of  squabs  and  other  forage.  Apparently 
the  enemy  thought  as  much  of  the  squabs 
as  we  did,  for  they  opened  fire  with  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  guns,  and  made  our 
neighborhood  so  hot  that  I  soon  followed 
"  Pony's  "  example  and  beat  a  retreat. 

Our  troops  were  now  moving  on  the 
enemy's  line  at  a  double-quick,  and  I  be- 
came enthused  with  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  I  galloped  across  a  cotton-field 
and  went  over  the  enemj^'s  works  with 
our  men.  Following  the  retreating  Con- 
federates to  the  Big  Black,  I  was  watching 
some  of  them  swim  the  river  when  a  sharp- 
shooter on  the  opposite  bank  fired  at  me 
and  hit  me  in  the  leg.  The  wound  was 
slight  but  very  painful,  and  I  suppose  I 
was  very  pale,  for  Colonel  Lagow  came 
dashing  up  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  am  killed!  "  I  promptly  said. 

Perhaps  because  I  was  a  boy  he  pre- 
sumed to  doubt  my  word,  and  said: 

"  Move  your  toes,"  which  I  did  with 
success,  upon  which  he  recommended  our 
hasty  retreat.  This  was  accomplished  in 
good  order. 

On  the  22d  the  great  assault  was  made 
upon  the  fortifications  of  Vicksburg. 
Early  in  the  day  Generals  Grant  and  Logan 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  shell  which  was 
fired  directly  down  a  ravine  which  they 
had  just  entered.  They  were  unhurt, 
however,  but  were  covered  with  yellow 
dirt  thrown  up  by  an  explosion.  On  this 
day  I  saw  a  sight  that  will  probably  never 
again  be  witnessed  in  this  country — an 
artillery  battle  extending  over  seven  miles 
in  length.  Beneath  the  smoke  of  this 
cannonade  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  could 
be  seen  moving  to  the  assault  under  the 
enemy's  lines,  which  became  a  sheet  of 
fire  from  the  forts  and  rifle-pits.  At  one 
point  our  flags  were  planted  right  at  the 
base  of  the  enemy's  parapet. 

An  incident  of  the  day  was  illustrative 
of  youthful  heroism  and  of  my  father's 
tender  nature.  A  small  boy,  with  blood 
streaming  from  a  wound  in  his  leg,  came 
running  up  to  where  Father  and  Sherman 
stood  and  reported  that  his  regiment  was 
out  of  ammunition.  Sherman  was  direct- 
ing that  some  attention  be  paid  to  his 
wound,  when  the  little  fellow,  finding  him- 
self fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  gasped 
out,  "  Caliber  56  !"  as  he  was  carried  off 
to  the  rear.  At  this  moment  I  observed 
that  my  father's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

The  wound  in  the  leg  which  I  had  re- 
ceived early  in  the  campaign  now  began 
to  trouble  me  very  much,  and  under  Dr. 
Hewitt's  exprest  fears  of  having  to  ampu- 
tate it  I  remained  at  headquarters.  Be- 
cause of  this  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  my 
father's  methods,  his  marvelous  attention 
to  detail,  and  his  cool  .self-possession.  I 
also  witnessed  the  devotion  of  his  men  to 
him  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
greeted  "  the  Old  Man,"  as  they  called 
him,  when  he  passed  along  the  lines. 

One  day  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg 
young  Grant  was    with  the  skirmish-line 
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of  the  Eighth  Missouri  regiment  and  a 
party  of  Northern  visitors  happened  to  be 
there.  One  of  the  visitors  wanted  a  souvenir 
to  take  home  with  him  and  it  was  suggest- 
ed that  a  hat  with  a  bullet  hole  through 
it  would  be  the  very  thing  to  get.  One  of 
the  Eighth  Missouri  men  remarked  that 
the  Confederates  were  always  ready  to 
shoot  holes  through  the  hats  of  persons 
behind  the  Union  breastworks.  The  vis- 
itor, forgetting  to  put  the  hat  on  the  end 
of  a  ramrod,  held  it  up  in  his  hand.  The 
bullet  pierced  the  hat  all  right,  but  it 
went  through  the  hand  too.  The  narra- 
tive continues: 

The  siege  went  on.  Our  parallels  slowly 
but  surely  approached  the  doomed  city. 
Deserters  came  in  more  frequently  and 
reported  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
garrison.  There  was  a  rumor  that  our 
troops  would  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July 
by  a  grand  storming  of  the  works.  Doubt- 
less this  rumor  found  its  way  into  the 
beleaguered  city,  for  on  the  third  of  Julj'  a 
flag  of  truce  was  reported.  General  Grant 
betrayed  no  excitement,  but  on  the  after- 
noon he  rode  out  with  his  staff  to  a  point 
opposite  Fort  Hill,  I  accompanying  him. 
Soon  a  white  flag  appeared  over  the  enemy's 
works.  Father  was  immediately  joined  by 
the  largest  assemblage  of  general  officers 
I  had  ever  seen — the  heroes  of  the  most 
brilliant  campaign  and  siege  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  They  had  con- 
quered and  taken  in  their  power  the 
largest  number  of  men,  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  war  materials  and  spoils,  ever  sur- 
rendered in  battle. 

After  conversation  General  Grant  dis- 
patched a  note  to  the  defender  of  Vicksburg, 
and  the  group  of  officers  dispersed.  I  re- 
mained in  the  tent,  sitting  on  my  little  cot. 
Father  sat  at  his  table  writing.  Presently 
a  messenger  handed  Father  a  note.  He 
opened  it,  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  said 
calmly,  "  Vicksburg  has  surrendered  !  " 
I  was  thus  the  first  to  hear  the  news 
officially  announced  of  the  fall  of  the 
Gibraltar  of  America.  Filled  with  en- 
thusiasm I  ran  out  to  spread  the  glad  ti- 
dings. Officers  rapidly  assembled  and  there 
was  a  general  rejoicing. 

The  next  day — the  glorious  Fourth — as 
Father  was  starting  for  the  front  on  the 
Jackson  road,  the  booming  of  guns  was 
heard,  apparentlj-  on  our  right.  General 
Grant  looked  vexed,  and  was  about  to 
order  the  arrest  of  General  Steele,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  responsible,  .saying  that 
he  "  ought  to  know  better  than  to  allow 
any  triumphing  over  our  conquered  coun- 
trymen." When  Steele  himself  rode  up, 
the  blame  was  definitely  located  on  our 
left  and  the  salutes  were  stopt.  Soon 
after  the  Confederates  were  seen  filing  out 
of  their  works  and  stacking  their  arms — 
;il,()(X)  l)rave  men  surrendering  172  cannon 
and  0(),(K)0  muskets  to  the  conquering 
Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Passing  through  the  city,  where  the 
l^nion  flag  had  already  been  hoisted  over 
the  Court-house,  CJeneral  (irant  went  on 
board  the  limlon,'  where  Admiral  Porter 
congratulated  him  ui)on  the  victory.  The 
next  day  he  established  hea<l(iuarters  at 
the  hous«'  of  a  Mr.  I^um,  who  soon  became 
his  warm  friend,  and   during  my  father's 
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the  New  Torrey  Honing  Strop — write  us 
for  full  information.  Booklet,  all  about 
shaving,  sent  free  on  request. 

Prices  SOc,  7Sc,  SI.  00, 

SI. 25.  $1.50.  $2.00  and  $2.50 

0«t  a  Torrey  Razor-the  B«it  M»da. 

Every  dealer  who  is  not  now  selling  the 
New  Torrey  Honing  Strop  should  write 
at  once  for  our  special  proposition. 
.B.  TORREY  CO..  Dcpl.  C  >  Worrrstrr.IMa«a.| 
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Public  Speakers 


whose  mouth  and  teeth  are  the  focus 
for  the  vision  of  hundieds,  find  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste  the  dentifrice  of  sure  re- 
sults. Seldom  does  speck  or  cavity 
mar  the  wlnteness  of  the  teeth  of  the 
user  of  Pebeco,  because  of  its  cleans- 
ing- power  as  a  dentifrice,  and  its  unique 
ability  as  a  scientific  preparation  to 
fight  the  ra\'ages  of  "acid  mouth," 
With  Pebeco  used  daily,  and  a  good 
dentist  visited  occasionally,  you  may 
be  sure  of  sound  teeth. 


PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Send  for  a  FREE  lO-day  Trial 
Tube  and  Acid-Test  Papers 

The  test  papers  will  show  you  the 
real  condition  of  your  mouth — if  acid, 
Pebeco  will  keep  it  normal.  Send 
and  see.  | 

Pebeco  is  the  product  of  the  hygienic  g 

laboratories   of  P     Beiersdorf  A  Co  ,  B 

Hamburg,  Oermftny      Extra  large  60o  I 

tabes  are  economical  because  so  little  M 

is  used  at  a  time.  B 

LEHN  &  HNK.  107  WUliam  Street,  New  York       I 

Self  liifmret  in  America  f^r  Pehrtn  Tooth  P.nfr.  M 

ProJuien  cf  Lthn  &  linVi  Riveni   TuUwn.  B 


LEHN  &  FiNK.  107  William  St..  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  trial  tiihc  of  Peheco 
Tooth  Paste.  aUo  Acid  Test  Papers.  (.Wiiic  your  name 
and  address  pla.iily.) 


Name, 
Street.. 
City... 


HACTSCtOfBOTTLl 


of  ordinary 
Perfume. 


Made  Without  Alcohol 
A  New  Process 

The  aristocrat  of  Perfumes. 
3  odors,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Rose 
and  Violet 

rlowerUrops 

$1.50  in  cut  glass  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  by  mail.  Send  check, 
stamps  or  money  order.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased. 

Send  20c  for  miniature  bottle 
witli  Ions  gla-^s    stopper,    or 

send  name  of   r"  c    _1- 

druggist  for  a  rTeC  Dample 

Paul  Rk(r«T,i.1fl  litSl.,San  Fr»n.lwo 
.Veir  \f>rk   Paris    Svtii  Fr  mcisco 


last  illness  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
letters  received  by  us  were  from  members 
of  this  charming  Vicksbiirg  family. 

I  remember  with  the  utmost  interest 
my  life  in  camp,  and  with  deepest  affection 
the  men  whom  I  met  in  the  army.  Much 
of  my  time  was  spent  among  the  priA'ate 
soldiers,  who  were  never  too  tired  or  too 
worn  out  to  comfort  and  pet  the  boy  of 
thirteen — the  son  of  "  the  Old  Man." 
Young  as  I  then  was,  my  camp  life  was  of 
such  nature,  I  saw  so  much  of  the  hard- 
ships, the  self-denials,  the  sufferings  and 
labors  of  both  privates  and  officers,  that 
my  proudest  moments  are  when  I  am  re- 
calling my  associating  with  the  old  warriors 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  armies,  the 
veteran  comrades  of  my  father. 


I 


A   VILLAGE   THAT   MOVES   DAILY 

T  N  some  parts  of  Oklahoma  the  peo- 
-*-  pie  have  been  knoAvn  to  move  their 
villages  several  miles  in  a  few  days,  but 
as  movers  they  are  mere  amateurs  com- 
pared with  the  blue-gill  fishermen  of  Michi- 
gan. There  is  on  Lake  Muskegon  as  long 
as  the  ice  lasts,  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
a  village  of  over  a.  hundred  floating  shanties 
that  never  stay  in  one  place  more  than  a 
day  at  a  time.  After  the  fish  move  away 
from  the  little  houses  the  fishermen  go 
in  search  of  a  "  lead."  Whenever  one  of 
them  finds  a  place  where  the  fish  are 
running  well,  all  the  rest  of  the  boats  move 
alongside.  The  fish  usually  become  fright- 
ened and  shy  away,  but  return  as  soon  as 
the  boats  are  still.  Catching  blue-gills 
must  be  good  winter  sport  as  well  as  a 
profitable  occupation,  according  to  The 
Free  Press: 

Each  time  a  move  is  made  a  hole  two 
by  three  feet  has  to  be  cut  in  the  ice,  and 
as  the  ice  where-  the  shanties  are  is  over 
two  feet  thick,  the  moving  process  is  not 
an  easy  task.  After  the  liole  is  cut,  the 
chopped  ice  has  to  be  scooped  out  of  the 
water  with  the  hands  to  leave  the  hole 
entirely  free  to  sight  the  fish  when  they 
conio  for  the  decoy,  which  dangles  into  th(^ 
water  from  a  string  attached  to  the  roof 
of  the  shanty.  Inside  the  shanty  is  pitch 
darkness  and  the  fislierman  sits  catwise 
inside,  manipulating  the  string  with  the 
decoy  in  the  manner  which  he  thinks  is  the 
most  certain  to  bring  results.  .The  spear 
is  waiting  slantwise  of  the  hole  in  the  ice, 
ready  for  a  lightning  thrust  into  the  water. 

A  big  white  bone  l)utton  with  a  red  yarn 
tassel  is  used  as  a  decoy,  or  a  wooden  fish 
with  tin  fins  and  tail,  made  by  the  fisher- 
man, and  six  to  eight  inches  long.  It 
dangles  from  the  end  of  the  string,  which 
drops  to  a  depth  of  three  to  four  feet  into 
the  water,  and  the  fisherman  twirls  the 
string  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fish  swims 
about  in  a  surprizi'ngly  lifelike  manner. 
These  decoys  are  a  good  lure  and  engender 
many  a  scrap  between  the  gills,  black  bass, 
and  grass-pike. 

As  the  bass  fishing-season  is  over  and  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  fishing4aw  to  spear 
black  bass,  the  fisherman  has  to  sit  by  with 
hands  folded  while  the  black  bass  worries 
the  decoy.  A  black  fellow  will  swim  up 
to  the  decoy,  strike  it  with  his  head,  and 
try   to  antagonize  it  into  a  fuss.     They 


The  Charm 
of  Quietness 

l\/r  ODERN  life  requires 
^^■'-  a  complete  freedom 
from  noise  and  shock.  No 
one  can  carry  on  his  work 
in  his  house  or  at  his  office 
with  the  fullest  efficiency 
when  distracting  noises  are 
all  about  him. 

Equip  your  family,  house- 
hold and  office  force  with 

O'Sullivan's 
Heels 

of  New   Live   Rubber 

(which  means  the  rubber  of  qual- 
ity  with    all   the   spring  in   it.) 

Say  "O'Sullivan's"  to  your 
shoemaker — 50c  attached. 


AGENTS  loo'fr)  PROFIT 


_  Patented.  New  Daelul  Combination. 
Low  priced,  Agonts  aroused.  Sales  easy.  Every  homo  needs 
tools.  Here  are  IS  toolsinone.  Essex,  Co.,  N.  Y.  agent  sold  100 
first  few  days.  Mechanic  in  shop  sold  50  to  fellow  workmen. 
Uig  snap  to  hustlers.  Just  write  a  postal — say :  Give  me  special 
confidential  terms.  Ten-loch  sample  free  If  you  mean  business. 
TUOJIAS  MFG.    CO.,  5801  Wayne   Street,    DAVTON.   OHIO 


MAKES  A 

PHONOGRAPH 

SOUND  LIFELIKE 


The  Morse  Clarifier 


a  remarkable  little  device  that  fits 
in  tube  between  reproducer  and 
lifirn  of  any  make  of  machine.  It 
rt-ndcrs  Uie  6ouik1  loud,  clear,  liff- 
hkeandeliini-  p^^^^  jg^jj.  16-*12 
n.ites  that  un- 
pleasant metallic  effect.  It  fills  a  long  felt  want. 
Can  he  inserted  in  a  minute  and  is  ev*-rlastin(f. 

«1.00  MAILED  PREPAID  ?'""1,'S"  "„",' 

1 2c    BtampB    or 

check  at  oar  risk.    Guaranteed  absolutely 
latlsfactor;  or  money  refunded. 

State  whether  for  Victor,  Victor  Victrola, 
Edison  with  rubber  or  metal  connection,  Co- 
lumbia disc  or  cylinder. 

Information  and  circular  matter  free. 

MORSF.  BROTHERS.  Maimfactorers  and  Distributers 
413  LomlKr  ExduDge,  Mingeapolii,  Minn. 
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annoy  the  blue-gill  fisherman  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  to  be  ohased  away 
with  a  swipe  of  the  spear  handle.  It  is  as 
tho  they  divined  that  they  were  immune 
from  the  spear  and  are  taking  advantage 
of  it. 

This  is  the  blue-gill  fishing  season  and 
as  many  as  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds 
of  the  gills  are  speared  almost  daily.  Be- 
sides the  gills,  mullet,  croppies,  grass-pike, 
and  bullheads  are  taken,  and  still  fishing 
for  perch  is  also  carried  on. 

StiU  fishing  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  winter  sports  for  local  fishermen,  as 
well  as  a  paying  one  for  those  commercially 
inclined.  The  habits  of  the  fish  have  to  be 
studied  to  become  a  "  high  class  "  shanty 
fisherman.  The  blue-gills  have  main  run- 
ways and  certain  hours  of  the  day  when 
they  run  through  these  runways.  When 
the  east  wind  blows  and  the  air  is  clear, 
the  giUs  run,  and  when  it  is  murky  and  the 
clouds  hang  low,  the  perch  run.  The  fisher- 
men at  blue-gill  shanty-town  have  the 
runways  of  the  fish  pretty  well  lined  out, 
and  the  shanties  hover  over  these  from 
the  beginning  of  the  spearing-season  until 
the  ice  breaks  up  in  April.  To  attract  the 
attention  of  the  fish,  they  tap  on  the  ice, 
not  loudly,  but  gently,  which  gives  a 
peculiar  vibration  to  the  ice  and  draws  the 
fish  in  from  the  center  of  the  lake  shore- 
ward, where  they  fall  under  the  spear  of 
the  fishermen  in  the  shanties. 

The  sea-gulls  are  so  tame  that  they  walk 
around  on  the  ice  about  the  shanties  like 
turkeys  in  a  barnyard.  They  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  the  careless  fisherman  to 
leave  his  door  open  so  they  can  get  awaj' 
with  a  fish.  They  will  walk  right  up  to 
the  door  and  take  a  fish  that  is  tossed  to 
them,  showing  not  the  least  fear. 


VERDI'S  THORNY  PATH 

T^yTHEN  the  combined  forces  of 
*  '  Europe  were  beginning  to  make 
Napoleon's  star  of  destiny  glimmer  like  a 
flickering  candle  on  a  windy  night,  a  de- 
tachment of  Cossacks  of  the  Russian  Army 
detailed  to  fight  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy 
swooped  down  upon  the  Duchy  of  Parma. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  conquering 
the  poorly  defended  communities  in  their 
path:  they  killed  promiscuously,  sparing 
not  even  the  women  and  children.  When 
they  rode  into  the  little  town  of  Le  Roncole 
and  began  to  slay  everybody  they  could 
run  down  in  the  streets,  a  woman  with  a 
little  baby  in  her  arms  stole  from  an  old 
inn  and,  unobserved,  climbed  to  the  belfry 
of  the  village  church.  There  she  remained 
until  the  Cossacks  were  beyond  hearing 
distance.  That  was  how  Giuseppe  Verdi, 
the  great  Italian  composer,  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  who.s(>  birth  will  be 
celebrated  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
next  year,  was  saved  to  the  world,  we  are 
told  in  substance  by  the  Kansas  City 
Times.  Alrea<ly  musicians  and  music- 
lovers  in  Europe  are  making  preijarations 
fur  the  celebration,  which  will  be  held  in 
October,  1913.  The  lif(>-story  of  the  com- 
poser is  an  interesting  narrative: 

When  Verdi  was  about  2.")  years  old  he- 
had  one  great  object  in  view:    success  on 


"That  Was  a  Great  Suggestion" 


These  words  are  being  uttered  hundreds  of 
times  a  day,  referring  to  Holeproof  Hose  for 
men,  women  and  children.  Wives  who  have 
tested  this  famous  hosiery,  are  suggesting 
"  Holeproof"  to  their  husbands.  Men  are  sur- 
prising their  wives  with  the  wear  they  get 
from  these  excellent  socks.  And  children  are 
wearing  Holeproof  Stockings  six  months  with- 
out holes. 

Holeproof  Hose  came  to  be,  in  this  way, 
the  most  popular  hose  in  existence.  They'll 
always  retain  the  lead.  You'll  say  that  this 
ad  was  a  great  suggestion  if  you'll  but  try 
the  hose. 

Dealers  Now  Showing  Spring  Styles 

They  are  exhibiting  the  silk  "  Holeproof," 
made  with  silk  from  the  northern  part  of 
Japan,  extra  long  fibre  and  extra  fine  in  lustre. 
The  silk  hose  are  made  for  men  and  women. 
Three  pairs  are  guaranteed  three  months,  for 
women,  J3;  for  men,  $2. 

They  are  showing  the  latest  colors  and  styles. 
There  are  twelve  colors,  ten  weights  and  five 


grades  in  the  cotton  goods.    To  see  "Holeproof 
at  close  range  is  to  buy  a  trial  box. 

A  Million   Enthusiasts 

A  million  men,  women  and  children  are 
wearing  this  famous  brand.  It  costs  us  $55,000 
a  year  merely  to  inspect  each  pair — to  see  that 
each  is  perfection.  But  this  care  is  the  secret  of 
the  "  Holeproof"  success.  It  extends  through- 
out every  department.  We  make  hose  that 
will  stand  a  guarantee.  That  is  the  sole  reason 
why  we  guarantee  them. 

70c  a  Pound 

We  pay  for  our  cotton  yarn  an  average  of  70c 
a  pound.  It  is  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton, 
the  finest,  lon":est  fibred,  lightest  and  softest 
that  grows.  W  e  use  it  3-ply,  so  it's  very  flexible. 
The  hose  that  it  makes  are  thus  strong  and 
long-wearing,  but  light,  soft  and  attractive,  too. 
We  could  buy  common  2-ply  yarn  for  30c  a 
pound.  But  we'd  make  common  hose.  And 
common  hose,  to  be  guaranteed,  must  be  made 
cumbersome,  heavy  and  coarse. 


(330) 


Sold  in  Your  Tow^n 

The  genuine  Holeproof  are  sold  in  your 
town.  We'll  tell  >ou  ihe  dealers'  names 
on  request,  or  ship  direct  where  there's 
no  dealer  n>-ar.  charges  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  remittance. 

Six  pairs  euaranteed  six  months  cost 
$1.50  up  to  $3,  according  to  finish  and 
weight.    Ask  to  see  thesilt  "Holeproof." 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Can.,  Distribntort  for  Canada 

Tamplco  News  Co.,  S.  A.,  City  of  Mexico,  Agents  for  Mexican  Repnblic 


Ton  want  hose  that  feel  good  to  the  feet  and  hose 
that  arestylish.  You  can  getsuch  hose,  and  get  the 
wear,  too.  in  Holeproof.  But  you  must  be  careful  in 
buying.  See  that  the  above  sigriiiture  is  on  the  toe. 
Don't  take  any  other  if  you  want  the  genuine  '"Hole- 
I>roof"  — the  original  guaranteed  hose — the  kind 
backed  by  39  years  of  hose  making  experience. 


(10ltptOD( 
.liositry' 


Reir.  U.  S. 
fat.  Office.  ISM 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speeds^  Stitclier  sews  a  lock  stitch 
like  a  machine.    It 
mends 
harness, 
Bboes,  or 

in  fact  anything.  The 
latest,  the  best — it  beats  anything  for  the 
money.  Ketails  for  Sl.OO.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Special  price  on  sample  to  agents.  Our  whole- 
sale prices  lowest  ever  offered ;  orer  'JOOt  pront.  We  man- 
ufacture our  own  goods,  can  sell  the  best  Awl  for  the  least 
money.  Sella  on  sight.  Send  now  tor  catalog  and  8ami>le. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  125  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  SANITARY  DISHWASHER 

For  Family  Use 

Washes,  rinses,  ilries  and  polishes 
the  most  delicate  China  Glassware 
— Silv.rware  in  3  lo  6  minutes, 
(.'leans  and  sterilizes  dishes  with 
Hcaliling  s<>ap.Huds  nn<l  rinses  them, 
<"'imph'tely  removing  all  trace's  of 
food,  grease^,  etc.  Hands  <lo  not 
louch  water.  Saves  labor,  time, 
towels,  breakage.  All  metal— com- 
I'act-strong— lasts  a  lifetime. 

tjicttpo  tho  dnidKory  of  dlshwnshinK  as 
liun(Irt><U  of  wolnrn  hnvn  Ki'nd  tlioir 
li.ltori  111  our  IXH)kl.a.     WHITK  TODAY 

\  riio\\i,  >tA«-iii\i;  A   NT.%wi'i\«;  «  o. 

I  <>«».%  4i>iiiiii)>r<-e  lllilk-.,         l>i-trolt.  .Mifhlirun 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge  of   ihe   whole   truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
aiion     to    lite    and    health. 
Tliis  knowledge  docs  not  come 
inteliisently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William    II.    Wallitt^s^,   W.JA,  I^T.D  ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowl.-il'.'o  A  Youns  Man  PlioiiUl  ll-iv,« 

KiiowliMiifo  a  Yoiiiii;  lli)s)>And  ShouM  Hare. 

KiiowU-i-o  ft  F:ali.T  Mionld  Havo. 

Knowli-.l;,'"'  ft  KiilliiT  hhi.iiKl  linT»r»rlto  His  Son. 

M<'<lu':il  Knowli<<l',;i>  n  lliishAnil  Sh.'itld  llaT*. 
Kiiowli'tl;:?  n  Yi'Hiis   AVt^iiinii  i^houM  H.tvo. 
Ktiovvlo'liro  a  Yoniis  Wifo  MiouM  llavo. 
Knoi>Tlr«i;o  n  M"tlior  Sliotild  Have. 

Knowlcdjo  a  M.t1h«»r  Should  Inipurt  to  H«t  DauchUr- 
Mt'diral  Knowli'tso  a  Wifn  Sli.-iiid  ll.ivf. 

All  In  on*  Toliimf'.     Illiutrated.    $'J.Oi>.  itoatpMtd 
Writi*   for    '■  Oth.T    !V.i|>I..'«   Opinioni"    rikI    Ti\1 '..    ■■'.   ronlont* 

Puritan   Pub.    Co.,    777  Perry   BIdff.,    PhiU.,   P*. 
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REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


Gan6§  £oate6 

Chiclets  are  the  re- 
finement of  che>v- 
ing  gum  for  people 
of     refinement. 

Served  at  swagger  lunch- 
eons, teas,  dinners,  card 
parties.  The  only  chew- 
ing gum  that  ever  re- 
ceived the  unqualified 
sanction  of  best  society. 
It's  the  peppermint — the 
true  mint. 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards 
in  the  packages.  You  can 
secure  a  beautiful  Bird 
Album  free. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  oi'  Stores 


5c.  the  Ounce  and  in  5c., 
10c.  and  25c.  Pack 

SEN-SEN  CHICLET 

COMPANY 
Metropolitan  Tower 

New  York 


Vulcan  Electric 
Wax 
Melter 

Every  Jewel- 
""  er,  Hank,  ex- 

j-.i  ..i.ice,  bond  liouse  and  bottler,  every  mer- 
cantile or  mail  orderhoiise  ought  to  have  one. 
Wax  means  money — Time  is  money — The 
Vulcan  saves  both.  It's  a  little  vvonde.  — 
always  ready  —  makes  every  package  neat 
and  nice — Write  for  particulars. 

Vulcan  Electric  Heating  Co.,  .V.V.V'io^v.'i. 


the  lyric  stage.  His  earlier  musical  traiu- 
ine:  had  given  him  an  ambition  to  compose 
operas.  While  in  Milan  he  met  a  young 
poet,  Temistocle  Solera,  whose  ambitions 
were  along  the  same  line.  In  1839  the 
joint  work  of  these  two,  "  Oberto,  Conte 
di  San  Bonifacio,"  was  presented.  The 
work  was  such  a  success  that  Verdi  was 
commissioned  by  Merelli,  the  impresario 
of  La  Scala  Theater  in  Milan,  where 
"  Oberto  "  was  presented,  to  write  three 
more  operas.  One  of  these  was  to  be  a 
comic  opera. 

When  his  second  work  was  about  half 
finished,  his  Avife  died.  Grief  over  her 
death  affected  Verdi  so  much  that  the  new 
opera,  "  Un  Giorno  di  Regno,"  was  a  total 
failure.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  Verdi  and 
he  determined  to  give  up  dramatic  writing 
entirely.  One  night  when  he  was  about 
to  enter  La  Scala,  he  met  Merelli. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  you,"  said  the 
impresario.     "  Come  into  my  office." 

Verdi  followed  him,  and  Merelli  ex- 
plained that  he  had  commissioned  Solera 
to  write  the  libretto  of  an  opera  which 
Nieolai  was  to  set  to  music.  But  Nicolai 
declared  the  work  was  unmusical  and  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

"  I  am  not  quite  ignorant  on  these  sub- 
jects," continued  Merelli,  "  and  I  confess 
I  do  not  share  the  composer's  opinion;  still, 
as  I  do  not  propose  to  pay  Solera  for  value- 
less work,  I  should  like  your  judgment. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  glancing  at  the 
libretto?  " 

Verdi  took  the  book  home  with  him  and 
began  to  read  it.  Struck  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  Biblical  story  and  the  opportunities 
that  the  libretto  contained,  he  worked  him- 
self into  a  kind  of  fever,  under  the  spell  of 
which  he  seated  himself  at  the  piano  and 
improvised  a  score,  adapting  the  melo- 
dies as  he  progrest,  to  Solera's  verses. 
When  he  had  finished  the  last  scene  dawn 
was  just  breaking.  That  afternoon  he 
called  upon  Merelli. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  Solera's  libretto. 
I  find  it  excellent,  and  am  much  aston- 
ished that  NicOlai  should  not  have  recog- 
nized its  worth." 

"  If  so  it  be,"  replied  Merelli,  "  we  can 
come  to  an  understanding.  As  '  Nabucco  ' 
pleases  you,  take  it  home,  write  your  score, 
and  when  it  is  finished  we  shall  bring  it 
out  at  La  Scala." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Verdi;  "  you  know  very 
well  that  I  shall  not  compose  any  more 
music  for  the  stage." 

Merelli  crammed  the  libretto  into 
Verdi's  pocket,  and  the  composer  finally 
consented  to  WTite  the  scon*. 

The  opera  mad(*  a  great  success  and 
Verdi  was  placed  on  a  plane  with  Doni- 
zitti,  Mercadante,  Pacini,  and  Ricci. 
Many  operas  w<!re  ■written  in  the  next 
(cw  years.  Like  all  great  writers  he  pro- 
duced failures  as  well  as  successes. 
"  Attila,"  "  Macbeth,"  and  several  others 
were  well  received  at  first,  but  were  soon 
forgotten. 

But  the  year  1850  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  era  of  triumph  for  Verdi,  for  "  Rigo- 
letto,"  "11  Trovatore,"  and  "  La  Traviata  " 
were  about  to  be  given  to  the  world. 
The  production  of  "  Rigoletto  "  was 
marked  by  numerous  dii'ficidties.  Verdi 
instructed  his  librettist,  Piave,  to  draw  his 
material  from  Hugo's  "  Roi  s'amuse." 
The  piece  was  to  be  produced  in  Venice 
and    had    to    be    submitted    to    Austrian 


Spice  Cakes 

For  luncheons,  afternoon  teas  and  an  occa- 
sional "  hunger  bite,"  Spice  Cakes  are 
aWays  enjoyable.  To  get  a  flavor  far 
ahead  of  ordinary  milk  or  cream,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE— Rpat  one  egg,  without  separatlnp;, 
luuil  liylit;  add  ii  Keiieroiis  liaU-cup  BiiKar,  one 
tablespoonful  mixed  spices,  two-thirds  cup 
molasses,  and  the  same  ot  butter  melted,  and 
beat  thorouchly.  Add  four  tablespoontuls 
KaRle  Brand  Condensed  Jlilk  diluted  with 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  w.iter  in  whieh  one  tea- 
spoontnl  soda  has  been  dissolved  ;  then  stir  In 
two  and  one-half  eups  flour  mixed  and  sifted 
Willi  one  level  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar.  Lastly,  add 
oil «'t:iWespo(infuI  lemon  juice. 
Hake  in  small  ting  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.     — . 

Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

' '  Leaders  of  Quality  ' ' 
Ett.  1857  New  York 


Moth -Proof  Cedar  Chest 

15  Ila.ys' Trial 

Frcij^ht  I'repnld 
A   Piedinont  Si'Utli- 
ern  Rod  Cedar  Clu  ;-t 
delights  the  eye  --f 
every  woman.  Beau- 
tiful,    decorativt'. 
unique, useful.   V\\>- 
teetayourwardrolif. 
Perfect  Storajre    for 
laces,  woolens,  f\irs, 
etc.    Moth,  MniiKe,  DiiNi.and  Damp 
I'roof.  A  weddiiu''or  hirthdav  uift  tliai's 
'different.'   BKAUTIFUL  ItOOK  SKNT  FREE, 
Tells  how  much  you  can  save  buyinB  liirert  at  our  fictory 
will  henstonjshe.i,    A  I!  p;irt  Knlar-ofirnlMV-'  Cree  tn;.!. 
i.u\ii^\7.e».   K(>i|iiiont  Ited<V<lar  Chest  <■<».,  I»e|it.<»!),  Stiit 


ilie 
oduy , 
.   Y.ui 
>lvle9 
■.N.C. 


Print  Your  Own 


Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $o. 
Larger  $18,  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Bi^  profit 
printin;;  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalog'.  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  &c. 
THE  PKE9S  CO.,  Meriden.  Connecticut. 


Big  1912  Model  J 
Oak  Refrigerator^ 

Direct  from  Factory 
to  Vser 

The  exterior  is  solid 
oak.  The  food  com- 
partment and  door  are 
lined  with  the  fiiraous 
<>l>:il  ^laHN.  7-16-inch 
tliUk.  "Better  than 
ble."    «»i>al 


l'i-i;;i'ral  ion  rroiii 
<>v<>r.y    ixiiiiiil  <>f  !<•(> 
JH  irivfii  by  onr  ex<'lu- 

si\*c  system  of  construc- 
tion. 


lliiphl   1.".  in.  Wiillh  :t(l 
-I  In.    Iro  i'upariti'. 


Dvpth 

lllK. 


The  Wickes  1912  Model 

No.  230,  Only  $31.75 

Conforms  in  t-vi-ry  ivspcct  to  tlic  lii(;ll  stanfinnls  set  by  Tho 
Hi-unswick-Ballic'-Cc.ll.-niliT  C.Tiip.iMy,  inanufactvircrs  for  over 
111)  yrnrs.  Tli.:  iiairic'  hack  of  this  refrifcrator  ia  the  highest 
iiisuranc-('  of  its  iiiroit. 

4>iii'Moii<>.y.It!ick  Oiiarnnty.  Von r  money  refund- 
ed if  the  Wickes  is  not  exactly  as  represented 

low  buy  the    Wickes   Hf/riaerator  direct  from    the 
fftcturu  at  act'tat/jj  Joru  pric/'s. 
Tll«^  l':xt<;rior^C!?('riiiuii-Silv(>rTriiiiiii(><I    ^AC 

— same  size  ref rinerator.   specially  pii<*c(I  <ip^ij 

Send  for  Free  Beautiful  Art  Catalog 

It  shows  y.,11  til.,  fain. .US  Wi.-lo->  li.f  i  i^-.Tat..rs  ..f  all  .sizes— 
insifie  aii'l  ...it.     (Jnai  aiil.-.'.I  aii'I  s..!.!  I.y 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Coilender  Co. 

Kslnhlished  (l>er  ItO  TearsI 

npiit.  3N.  :t -J  •-:(■.;•*  S.\t  alKiNli  Ave.  «  liicaeo 
I»f|>t.  '£H,  \i»-Str,  \\.  :fjn<l  SI..  \<-w  1  ork 

1.10-l»2  K.  NIxth  Ave.,  (IneinnatI,  Ohio  li!l> 
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censorship.  The  officials  forbade  the  pro- 
duction unless  the  characters  were  changed. 
Thus  the  king  became  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
while  Triboulet  was  turned  into  Rigoletto. 
When  the  controversy  was  finally  settled, 
Verdi  found  that  he  had  only  six  weeks  to 
finish  the  work.  He  completed  the  score 
in  forty  days,  and  then  another  obstacle 
arose.  The  principal  singer  threatened 
to  become  ill  unless  Verdi  enriched  the 
singer's  part  by  a  great  aria.  He  had  to 
be  appeased  and  the  most  popular  song 
in  the  whole  opera,  "  La  Donna  e  Mobile," 
was  the  result.  Verdi  himself  was  so 
imprest  with  its  beauty  that  he  demanded 
all  the  performers  to  swear  to  him  that  they 
would  not  sing  or  whistle  the  tune  until 
after   the   first   performance. 

The  popular  enthusiasm  with  which 
"  II  Trovatore  "  was  greeted  on  the  day 
of  its  premiere  in  Rome  is  shown  by  a  story 
of  how  the  people  braved  the  high  water 
from  the  overflowed  Tiber  to  reach  the 
Apollo  Theater.  The  crowds  could  get  to 
the  theater  only  in  boats,  and  when  the 
doors  were  opened  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  multitude  stood  knee-deep  in 
front  of  the  building,  fighting  its  way  to 
the  box-office.     We  read  on: 

While  a  young  man  in  Paris,  Verdi  had 
come  under  the  magic  spell  of  "  La  Dame 
aux  Camelias."  He  later  ordered  Piave 
to  write  a  book  on  this  story.  So  eager 
was  he  to  set  the  libretto  to  music  that  he 
worked  on  it  continuously  and  completed 
the  whole  score  in  forty  days.  The  opera 
was  called  "  La  Traviata."  After  its  first 
performance  he  telegraphed  to  a  friend: 

"  '  Traviata  '  was  a  fiasco;  time  will  tell 
whether  the  fault  was  mine  or  the  singers'." 
Mme.  Donatelli,  who  played  the  part  of 
the  frail  heroine,  was  fat  and  large,  so  that 
wben  the  doctor  told  her  that  she  would 
soon  die  of  tuberculosis  the  audience  leaned 
back  in  their  seats  and  roared  with  laughter. 
It  was  only  a  year  afterward  that  the 
costumes  of  the  Louis  XIII.  period  were 
introduced  in  the  opera,  which  after  that 
made  a  triumphal  tour  of  the  world. 

"  Aida  "  is  one  of  the  rare  efforts  that 
have  been  successful  in  spite  of  being 
put  forth  to  order.  A  new  Italian  opera- 
house  had  just  been  built  in  Cairo,  and  the 
khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  paid  Verdi  $25,000 
to  WTite  the  opera.  "  Aida  "  was  success- 
ful from  the  first.  Its  production  in  La 
8cala  at  Milan,  six  weeks  later,  caused  one 
of  those  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval that  are  never  seen  outside  of  Italy. 
Ten  years  later  came  "  Otello,"  the 
famous  lyric  drama  based  on  Shake- 
speare's play.  Verdi  himself  declared  that 
h(!  had  only  done  two  real  musical  works — 
"  Aida  "  and  "  Otello." 

Then  followed  another  long  period  of 
rest.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
great  composer  would  live  the  n^st  of  liis 
lif(^  on  thu  launils  already  attained.  But 
the  musical  world  was  startled  one  day  to 
learn  that  a  new  Verdi  ojxTa  was  to  be 
l)ro(luced.  Verdi  had  desired  to  wTite  a 
comic  grand  opera  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  could  not  find  a  them<!  to  suit  liim.  Tie 
consulted  Arrigo  Hoito,  and  flie  hriliianf 
librettist  suggested  (he  eharactcr  of  Falsi hIT 
as  the  basis  for  a  nc^w  oixra.  Verdi  at 
onco  saw  tho  possibilities  and  Boito  based 
the  book  on  "  Henry  IV."  and  "  Th(> 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Altho  Verdi 
was  eighty  when  the  opera  was  completed, 
it  cn^ated  a  furor  in  tlie  musical  world. 
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Morses  theWAl«S 


SOME  seven  years  ago  this  great 
financial  institution  purchased 
2  WALES  Visible  Adding  and  List- 
ing Machines — gave  them  the  merit- 
proving  test  cf  five  years  rigid 
service — after  which  they  bought 
6  more— and  now,  as  a  final  proof 
of  their  implicit  confidence  in  the 
WALES,  have  ordered  37  more, 
making  45  WALES  in  all.  That  is 
what  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  thinks  of  the 


Models  for  Every 
Line  of  £jusine*a 


WJILES 


Wsible 


Adding 

arvd  Listing 


Enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the 
WALES  has  been  givenbyoverlSOO 
other  banks— by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.— by  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.— by  the  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine Co.— by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad— by  the  United  States 
Government  (user  of  264  WALES) 
—and  by  thousands  of  users  in  every 
line  of  business. 


It  has  paid  the  above-mentioned  con- 
cerns of  national  reputation  and  it 
will  pay  YOU  to  investigate  our 
claims  for  WALES  superiority  based 
on  its  complete  visibility,  high  speed, 
easy  action,  and  unusual  durability 
— all  insured  by  our  5-year  guarantee 
in  writing— visible  proof  of  the  only 
"service"  that  insures  your  add- 
ing machine  investment  with-        y 


out  taxing  it. 
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Free  trial— easy  paymenla  if  you  wish 
— all  the  facta  ifyoa  mail  the  coapon. 

The  Adder  Machine  Company 

265  Walnut  Street,  Kingston  Station,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Agents  Ir.  All  Leading  Cities. 


Pin 

Coupon 

^  to  your 

^      Letterhead 

Send   particu- 
lars of  your  free 
trial   offer  and 
booklet     describing 
the  WALES  Visible. 


^      Name 
Address  _ 
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STEAMSHIP 
BONDS 

To  Net  5% 


These  bonds  are  secured 
by  First  Mortgage  upon 
one  of  the  largest  steel 
steamships  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  are  particularly 
suitable  for  savings  or  trust 
funds  on  account  of  these 
facts : 

FIRST  :  The  steamer  repre- 
sents an  actual  cash 
investment  of  twice 
the  bond  issue. 

SECOND :  Its  construction  and 
equipment  are  of  the 
very  highest  type. 

THIRD  :  Substantial  serial  pay- 
ments provide  for  a 
•■apid  increase  in  the 
margin  of  security. 

FOURTH:  Profitable  earnings  are 
assured  during  the 
life  of  these  bonds  by 
contracts  with  one  of 
the  largest,  successful 
manufacturers  of  pig 
iron  in  this  country. 

FIFTH :  The  steamer  is  in- 
sured against  every 
possible  loss  or  dam- 
age. 

SIXTH  :  The  bonds  are  issued 
under  requirements 
necessary  to  make 
them  a  legal  invest- 
ment for  Michigan 
Savings  Banks. 

Ask  for  Circular  758  R 

Peabodj, 
Houghtclinil  &Co. 

(EatablUhed  1865) 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


STANDARD  DIVIDEND  PAYERS 

The  Department  of  Investments  in  The 
Bankers'  Magazine  continues  to  print  each 
month  its  "  list  of  dividend-payers."  As 
revised  for  the  current  issue  this  list  con- 
tains the  following  items: 


per  cent.,  and  in  1911  another  of  35  per 
cent.,  and  this  year  has  authorized  an 
issue  of  $12,000,000  in  new  stock,  which 
will  probably  go  out  as  a  stock  dividend. 
Other  extra  dividends  include  $2,000,000 
in  stock  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company,  issued  to  stockholders  at  par,  and 


Highest 
Ever 
Preferred  Stocks  (Railroad) : 

Union  Pacific  pref 118>i 

Reading  1st  pref 97 

Reading  2d  pref 117>2 

N.  Y.,  Cliicago  &  St.  Louis  1st  pref 124;^ 

Norfolk  &  Western  pref 93  J< 

Colorado  «&  Southern  1st  pref 86 

Chic.  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  pref 218 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  pref 108 

Great  Northern  pref 348 

Common  Stocks  (Railroad): 

Louisville  &  Nashville 162  "^ 

Northern  Pacific 700 

Pennsylvania 170 

Reading 173  J^i 

Union  Pacific 219 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6 125  ^g 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 199  5^ 

Southern  Pacific 139  H 

Norfolk  &  Western 111>4 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 125  >/« 

New  York  Central 174  >^ 

Preferred  Stocks  (Industrial) : 

Corn  Products  pref 93K 

American  Car  &  Foundry  pref 124  Ji 

Va.  Carolina  Chemical  pref 134  J^ 

U.  S.  Steel  pref 131 

U.  S.  Rubber  1st  pref 123'/i 

American  Locomotive  pref 122  J^ 

Central  Leather  pref Ill 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  pref 137 

American  Beet  Sugar  pref 100  Jg 

Common  Stocks  (Industrial): 

Amalgamated  Copper 130 

American  Smelting  &  Refining 174 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 186 

National  Biscuit 154X 

U.  S.  Steel 94  Fs 

Western  Union 104)^ 
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49 

96 

78 

92 
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4 
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76 
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94 

4 

85 
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85 
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98  K 

5 

67 

92  >^ 

74 

92 
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5 

36 

86 

50^8 
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75 

4 

130 

181 

138 

146 

144 

4 

5SH, 
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113K 
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5 
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134  K 
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/ 

68  K 
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87  H' 

157  yi 

149  Ji 

7' 

45  Ji 

159K 

111>2 

122K 

115  h 

7 

103  H 

151 K 

108  K 

125 

122  X 

6 

15 

173^8 

92^8 
110,'? 

159>^ 

148  h 

6 

44  3/^ 

219 

174K 

160 

10 

18^ 
93  K 

125^8 

66 

108  5^ 

1033/4 

6 

165}^ 

103  W 

UIH 

103  K 

5 

29 

138X 

66  K 

112^ 
lllK 

105K 

6 

22^ 

lllK 

58 

107K 

6 

iS^ 

122K 

76  >^ 

106^ 

101 K 

6 

89 

147K 

90  H 

114 

106  K 

5 

46 

93  K 

56 

82 

76  X 

5 

57  H 

124K 

Si% 

118 

115 

7 

75 

129K 

87 

121^-8 

119 

8 

49K 

125^ 

87  K 

113K 
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7 

61X 

123K 

76 

114 
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7 

67  y2 

122 

85  K 

108 
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7 

68 

111 

75  K 

92  X 

80 

7 

80  X 

116K 
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107  K 
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7 

65 

100  Ji 

65 

100  Jt 

97  K 

6 

33^ 

96  H 

45  H 

78  J< 

60 

2 

34  K 

\O5y2 

55  K 

83  Ks 
148K 

&7Vi 

4 

88 

153  H 

154  >| 

101 

137^ 

8 

23 

68 

154  X 
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7 

sVi 

94  J^ 

25  K 

69^8 

58  X 

5 

41 

86  M' 

41 

86X 
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PROFITS  OF  COAL  ROADS 

Some  striking  figures  as  to  increased 
prosperity  in  the  six  anthracite-coal 
roads  are  printed  in  The  Financial  World. 
The  figures  embrace  the  period  from  1899 
to  the  present. .  They  are  given  in  connec- 
tion with  comments  on  discontent  among 
the  miners,  now  working  under  an  agree- 
ment reached  in  1902,  when  the  cost  of 
living  was  much  less.  Since  1902  these 
coal  roads  "  have  been  uniformly  pros- 
perous." Increases  in  dividends  have 
been  made  and  "  melons  "  in  the  form  of 
extra  dividends  have  been  cut.  The  value 
of  the  stocks  of  these  roads  has  increased 
to  a  marked  extent  since  1899.  Following 
is  a  table  showing  market  values  and 
dividends  in  1899  and  1912.    ' 

Market  Market 

value  Div.  value  Div. 

1899  1899  1912  1912 

D.,L.  &W 194  7%  560  20% 

Del.  &  Hudson 125  7%  175  9% 

*  Lehigh  Valley 30  0%  186  10% 

Reading 25  0%  164  6% 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.J 126  4%  357  12% 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Na v.  . .        91  4%  180  8% 

*  Recent  10%  Coal  Sales  Co.  dividend  included. 

During  these  thirteen  years  700,000,000 
tons  of  coal  have  been  mined  by  these 
roads.  The  supply  is  therefore  lessened 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  properties  "  has  increased 
fourfold."  In  twelve  years  the  roads  have 
paid  out  $205,270,000  in  cash  dividends; 
that  sum  includes  only  the  ordinary  cash 
dividends.  In  addition  several  extra  divi- 
dends have  been  paid.  The  Lackawanna 
in   1909  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  15 


a  15-per-cent.  script  dividend  of  the  same 
company,  convertible  into  stock.  Mean- 
while stockholders  of  the  Lackawanna  and 
Lehigh  have  had  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe at  par  to  $6,000,000  of  stock,  yield- 
ing 10-per-cent.  dividends. 

HIGHER  COMMODITY  PRICES 

In  its  issue  of  April  13,  Bradstreet's 
recorded  higher  prices  for  commodities, 
the  causes  of  the  rise  being  specified  as 
"  fear  of  strikes,  effects  of  higher  wages, 
shortage  of  some  edible  animals,  and  the 
backward  planting  season."  Following 
are  comments  and  tables  given: 

"  Such  animals  as  sheep  and  hogs  have 
become  dearer  because  of  light  receipts 
and  the  higher  cost,  as  well  as  scarcity, 
of  provender.  In  turn,  the  slaughtered 
articles  and  products  thereof  are  also 
higher.  At  the  same  time,  most  cereals 
have  joined  in  the  ascent,  while  manu- 
factured textiles  reflect  the  effects  of  in- 
creased wages  and  a  remarkable  uplift  in 
trade  activity.  Then,  too,  soft  coal  and 
coke  indicate  firmness,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  brisk  demand,  part  of  which 
grow  out  of  fears  of  a  strike  of  coal-miners. 
Indeed,  if  we  leave  out  eggs — of  which 
there  has  been  a  heavy  supply  of  late — 
and  a  few  other  commodities  wo  shall  find 
that  the  price  undercurrent  is  an  unusually 
strong  one. 

"  In  any  event,  Bradstreet's  index-num- 
ber, which  is  based  on  the  price  of  ninety- 
six  articles,  works  out  at  $9.1010,  the 
highest  number  registered  in  twenty-four 
months,  or  since  April,  1910,  at  which  time 
the  level  was  close  to   the  record.     The 
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most  recent  index  lias  only  been  exceeded 
on  five  preceding  occasions  within  the  life 
of  our  data,  viz.,  on  January  1  (the  record), 
March  1,  and  April  1  of  1910,  December  1, 
1909,  and  March  1,  1907.  Figured  on  lines 
of  ratios,  the  most  recent  index-number 
reflects  an  advance  of  2.2  per  cent,  over 
that  set  up  on  March  1  of  this  year,  while  it 
shows  a  rise  of  6.7  per  cent,  over  April  1, 
1911,  and  it  is  but  1  per  cent,  below  the 
very  high  figures  touched  on  that  date  in 
1910. 

"  The  difference  between  the  latest  index- 
number  and  the  highest  ever  reached,  that 
for  January  1,  1910,  is  only  1.4  per  cent. 
Contrast  with  April  1,  1909,  reveals  a  rise 
of  9.4  per  cent.,  while  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  date  in  1908,  when  prices 
were  relatively  low,  shows  an  advance  of 
12.4  per  cent.  The  current  figures  reflect 
a  gain  of  1.5  per  cent,  over  April  1,  1907. 

"  The  groups  that  make  up  the  inde.x- 
number  are  set  forth  in  the  following: 


Jan.l,    Apr.l,    Mar.l, 
1910         1911        1912 


Breadstuffs 

$0.1050  $0.0910  $0.1168  $0 

Live  stock 

.4010 

.3860 

.3930 

Provisions 

2..3577 

1.9597 

2.2236    2 

Fruits 

.1695 

.2160 

.2220 

Hides  and  leatner 

1.2850 

1.0625 

1.1625    1 

Textiles 

2.7333 

2.5151 

2.4167    2 

Metals 

.6208 

.6768 

.6975 

Coal  and  coke .  .  . 

.0069 

.0060 

.0064 

Oils 

.3728 

.4215 

.3682 

Naval  stores 

.0938 

.1662 

.0859 

BIdg.  materials.  . 

.0827 

.0783 

.0736 

Chems.  and  drugs 

..5958 

.6180 

.6922 

Miscellaneous .  .  . 

.4067 

.3252 

.4435 

Apr.l. 
1912 

1202 
4245 
2956 
2102 
1800 
4743 
7174 
0068 
3740 
0859 
0764 
7022 
4335 


Total .$9.2310  .$8.5223  $8.9019  $9.1010 

Ten  groups  showed  advances  within  a 
month's  time,  while  two,  fruits  and  mis- 
cellaneous, declined,  and  one,  naval  stores, 
remained  stationary.  Breadstuffs,  live 
stock,  provisions,  hides  and  leather,  tex- 
tiles, metals,  coal  and  coke,  oils,  building 
materials,  and  chemicals  and  drugs,  all 
worked  upward  on  balance. 

"  Some  of  the  noteworthy  advances 
figured  on  a  straight  basis — that  is,  with- 
out the  inde.x-number  method — are  here- 
with set  forth,  the  comparison  being  for 
iVlarch  1  and  April  1,  this  year: 

Increa.so 

Wheat,  bushel $0.03 

Barley,  bushel 12 

Flour,  barrel 10 

Sheep,  100  pounds 1.65 

Hogs,  100  pounds 50 

Hogs,  carcasses,  pound 0175 

Mutton,  carcasses,  pound 0150 

Beef,  family,  barrel 1.00 

Pork,  new  mess,  barrel 1.50 

Bacon,  pound 0175 

Hams,  pound 0150 

Lard,  poimd 0105 

<5hecsc,  poimd 0150 

Potatoes,  barrel 50 

Union  leather,  pound 01 

Oak  leather,  pound 01 

Print  cloths,  yard I4c. 

Standard  sheetings,  yard ^4C. 

Decrease 

Rye.  bushel • $0.01 

Eggs,  dozen 06 

Tea,  pound 01.50 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  Mood //'.-< 
Mat/aziuc  calls  attention  to  a  pamphlet 
dealing  with  the  cost  of  living,  recently 
published  in  England,  by  Prof.  W.  .]. 
Ashley  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
Professor  Ashley  shows  that  within  fifteen 
years  wholesale  prices  in  England  have 
risen  about  24  per  cent.,  and  n-lail  prices 
nearly  as  much;  what  20  shillings  would 
buy  in  189G  now  costs  2.')  shillings.  Almost 
every  necessity  of  the  household  has  becom(> 
dearer.  Moreover,  i]w  advance  h(>  finds 
to  be  common  to  all  highly  civilized  nations. 
As  to  causes,  he  dismisses  peremptorily 
both  the  trusts  and  larifTs,  truer  ones  Ixiiig 
"  sliortage  of  production  in  certain  com- 
modities, such  as  eoHon  and  rubber,  and 
a  vastly  increa.sed  production  of  gold." 
Professor  Ashley  at  on(>  lime  i)clieved  that 
gold-production  was  responsible  for  about 
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Sound  Public  Service  Bonds 
Paying  5% 
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And  equally  safe  Railroad 
Bonds  paying  less,  show  this 
difference  in  rate  chiefly  be- 
cause the  latter  are  better 
known  to  the  investing  public. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
standard  Railroad  issues  have 
been  before  the  public  for  a 
longer  period,  and  usually  being 
larger  in  amount,  have  been 
more  widely  distributed. 

But  reputation  alone  does 
not  make  a  bond  safe.  The 
supreme  test  of  a  bond  is  its 
intrinsic  value — its  margin  of 
safety  in  physical  value  and 


examining  experts  can  deter- 
mine the  value  of  Public 
Service  Bonds  with  the  same 
exactness  as  Railroad  Bonds. 

The  Public  Service  Bonds 
offered  by  N.W.Halsey&  Co. 
have  been  carefully  investi- 
gated and  are  recommended  as 
safe  investments  coupled  with 
an  attractive  rate  of  interest, 
ranging  from  4}4  to  by^^o. 

May  we  put  your  name  on 
our  mail  list  to  receive  occa- 
sional offerings  of  Public  Serv- 
ice, Railroad  and  Municipal 
Bonds  ? 
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earning    power.      Competent 

Ask  for  latest  Circular  No.  D-69 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49    Wall   St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 

La  Salle  &  Adams  Sts. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
424    California    St. 


We  deliver  bonds  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  our  risk. 
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Get  Expert  Advice 

The  investment   of    your  savings  should 
be  made  with  full  information  and  on  the 
best  advice  that  you  can  command. 
Do    you    know    the    difference    between 
stocks  and  bonds? 

Do  you    know    what    constitutes    a   safe 
bond  ? 

Do  you  know  that  bonds  are  favoreii  l)y 
law  as  investment  for  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  trust  funds.' 
We  invite  investors  and  prospective  in- 
vestors to  correspond  with  us.  Our  infor- 
mation bureau  will  gladly  give  accurate 
and  responsible  bond  information. 
We  have  for  sale  at  all  times  a  large 
assortment  of  .sound  bonds  that  we  have 
first  investigated  clear  down  to  bed  rock 
and  have  then  purdiased  outright. 

B.inks  all  over  the  country  buy  our  bonds. 
Inquire  of  us    of   your  bank  and   write  (or  our 
circular  542. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 
Investment  Bonds 

Founded  1S76 

Boston     New  York    ChicaKo    Denver 

Los  Angeles        San    rranclsco 


Fixed  Income 

The  certainty  of  a  definite  income 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  tlie  investment  bond.  The  owner 
of  a  well  secured  bond  does  not  have 
to  worry  about  the  condition  of  the 
market,  because  the  interest  from  his 
investment  comes  to  him  as  a  fixed 
amount  witli  unfailing  regularity. 

In  considering  an  iiuestment,  this 
element  of  absolute  definiteness  should 
not  be  overlooiced. 

If  you  are  contemplating  the  in- 
vestment of  fvmds,  we  will  be  pleaseil 
to  suggest  a  list  of  well  secured 
bonds  which  produce  fixed  incomei  of 
from  4%  to  6%. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

23    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus,     • 
Deposits,     .... 


.  $23,000,000 
.  178,000.000 
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Looking  Into  the  Future 

PRACTICALLY  every  business  has  its 
disappointment^,  as  well  as  its  successes, 
and  It  is  therefore  the  part  of  WISDOM 
AND  CONSERVATISM  for  every  man  to 
make  provision  out  of  his  earnings  for  the 
FUTURE  WELFARE  of  those  dependent 
upon  him. 

Moreover,  he  should  aim  to  make  it  a  certainty 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  his  executors  to 
administer  his  estate,  they  will  find  among  the 
assets  RELIABLE  AND  WELL  DIVER- 
SIFIED INVESTMENIS.  which  will  serve 
as  a  good  example,  and  one  wisely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  executors,  in  making  future  selec- 
tions for  the  beneficiaries. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  ju- 
dicious investment  is  DIVERSIFICATION , it 
being  invariably  practised  by  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  well  informed  investors  gener- 
ally. It  takes  into  account  contingencies  which 
might  cause  investors  worry  and  anxiety, if  ALL 
THEIR  MONEY  were  tied  upin  any  one  kind 
of  investment,  or  in  any  one  locality.  Thus,  it 
is  obvious  that  diversification  is  one  of  the 
rules  of  COMMON  SENSE  INVESTMENT. 
Our  investment  offerings  include  Railroad, 
Municipal,  Public  Utility,  Industrial  and  Guar- 
anteed Terminal  Bonds,  as  well  as  investment 
preferred  stocks.  If  you  will  indicate  to  us  the 
NATURE  OF  THE  FUNDS  you  may  have 
available  for  investment,  and  the  APPROXI- 
MATE AMOUNT  of  the  same  we  shall  be 
glad  to  submit  to  you  reliable  and  well  diversi- 
fied investments  to  yield  a  return  averaging  in 
excess  of  5  per  cent. 

Write  for  oar  Bond  Circular  No.  468 

■■  Invesiment  Securities  " 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

Albany — Boston  —  Chicago 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchatige. 


A  MARKET 

FOR  "s^jI^'*  bonds 

Don't  invest  even  $ioo  unless  you  are 
sure  you  can  sell  at  any  time.  We  make  a 
Market  for  all  high  class  and  conservative 
Jioo  and  $500  Bonds  yielding  from  4  to  6%. 

We  publisli  a  Booklet  telling  what  a  HUNDRED 
DOLLAR  BOND  is,  wliat  different  kinds  there 
are  and   how    to   buy  them. 

Write  for  Booklet  "  D-4." 

Beyer  &  Company 

•'  The  Hundred  Dollar  Bond  House'' 
52  William  St.  New  York 


1898—1912 


JohnMuirS(b. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

We  execute  orders  for  any 
number  of  shares  of  stock,  thus 
permitting  the  man  who  usually 
buys  100  share  lots  to  diversify 
his  investments  and  to  average 
his  costs. 

Send  for  Circular  44— 'ODD  LOTS." 


Member*  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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5  per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  prices.  Later 
study  of  the  subject  convinced  him  that 
it  is  responsible  for  between  16  and  17  per 
cent.  It  therefore  appears  that  a  chief 
cause  of  the  advance  in  prices  is  the  cyanid 
process  of  extracting  gold.  This  process 
dates  from  1890.  By  rendering  low-grade 
gold-mines  workable  with  profit,  it  has 
prodigiously  increased  the  world's  output. 
Bj^  what  steps  that  increase  has  come  for- 
ward was  shown  in  these  columns  a  month 
ago,  when  a  table  with  comments  was 
printed.  Between  1S90  and  1897  the  out- 
put of  gold  was  doubled,  and  between  1897 
and  1911  it  almost  doubled  again;  hence 
in  21  years  it  has  quadrupled.  Professor 
Ashley  has  discovered  signs  of  a  slackening 
of  the  output,  and  other  economists  agree 
with  him  that  it  will  decline;  but  there  are 
other  students  who  believe  the  increase 
mil  continue  until  steps  are  taken  either 
to  regulate  the  output  or  to  substitute 
another  standard  of  value. 


FAILURES  FOR  THREE  MONTHS 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1912 
the  number  of  commercial  failures  reported 
in  Bradstreet's  was  4,007.  This  total  has 
been  exceeded  during  the  first  quarter  of  a 
year  only  four  times  within  the  past  thirty- 
one  years,  these  exceptions  being  the  years 
1908,  1897,  1896,  and  1885.  As  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  the  increase  was  14  per 
cent.  The  returns  in  their  distribution 
show  increases  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  Northwest  the  increase  was  6  per 
cent.;  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  from  11  to  12  per  cent.;*  in  the 
Western  section,  7  }4  per  cent. ;  in  the 
Far  West,  18  per  cent.;  in  the  South,  24 
per  cent. ;  in  New  York  City,  30  per  cent. 
In  the  amount  of  liabilities,  however,  the 
records  show  a  decline,  being  smaller  than 
last  year  in  every  section  except  the 
Southern.  In  New  York  City  they  were 
66  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  Following 
is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  failures, 
assets,  and  liabilities  for  the  first  quarter 
of  each  year  since  1881 : 

No.    Total       Total 
failures   assets     liabilities 

1912 4,007  $27,470,955  $52,975,888 

1911 3,492  33,771,773  58,024,956 

1910 3,302  22,487,532  45,453,644 

1909 3,312  18,732,542  39,247,955 

1908 4,187  69,858,891111,806,500 

1907 2,628  20,208,000  38,404,886 

1906 2,792  16,301,616  34,962,799 

1905 2,941  15,640,295  29,052,209 

1904 2,866  26,404,267  47,304,132 

1903 2,640  13,361,707  28,016,996 

1902 3,026  16,595,651  34,231,306 

1901 3.017  14,080,234  31,048,840 

1900 2,695  18,784,650  37,817,421 

1899 2,779  14,365.401  31,221,6.58 

1898 3,515  19,503,993  36,198,566 

1897 4,042  30,.385,169  51,994,482 

189(i 4,512  35,152,701  62,513,926 

1895 3,812  26,571,132  46,910,443 

1894 3,969  26,748,770  49,085,088 

1893 3,069  20,160,740  39,424,144 

1892 3,207  18,204,044  35,861,749 

1891 3.401  22,861,883  44,348,783 

1890 3,326  16,082,202  33,814,301 

1889 3,.569  20,376,798  41,761,196 

1888 3,053  17, 9.36, .584  34,108,679 

1887 3.128  15,063,106  25,591,989 

1886 3,302  15,260,630  29,996,446 

1885 4,050  18.907,423  41.464,325 

1884 3,320  20,465,411  39,047,121 

1883 3,189  23,763,828  42, 235, .535 

1882 2,146  15,323,-591  29,010,944 

1881 1,986  11,983,790  24,167,330 

DIVIDENDS    A    SAVINGS-BANK     HAS 
PAID 

One  of  the  four  oldest  savings-banks  in 
America  is  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore, 
which  dates  from  1819.  The  Bankers' 
Magazine  has  secured  from  the  Baltimore 


institution  a  table  showing  the  rates  of 
interest  paid  by  it  from  the  fkst  opening 
of  the  bank  until  the  year  1911,  the  state- 
ment including  the  extra  dividends  paid. 
The  table  shows  that,  with  the  extra 
dividends  included,  this  bank  during  the 
ninety- three  years  of  its  existence  "  has 
been  able  to  repay  its  depositors  an  average 
interest  of  5  38  per  cent,  per  year."  The 
extra  dividends  declared  at  intervals  have 
ranged  from  ^o  per  cent,  to  103^  per  cent. 
The  lowest  were  paid  in  1907  and  1910; 
the  highest  just  after  the  Civil  War,  that 
is,  in  1869  and  1872.  Interest  rates  ran 
very  high  until  1875,  after  which  only  4 
per  cent,  was  paid  until  1890,  when  the 
rate  dropt  to  33^  per  cent.  After  1892 
only  three  extra  dividends  were  paid  in  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  Prior  to  1875 
the  longest  interval  between  extra  divi- 
dends was  6  years.  The  total  amount  of 
interest  paid  out  by  the  bank  has  been 
3563^  per  cent,  in  regular  dividends,  with 
an  additional  118  per  cent,  in  extra  divi- 
dends. Following  is  a  table  showing  the 
amounts  paid  each  year: 


Int.  % 

Int.  % 

1819 

4 

1865. . 

4 

1820 

4 

1866'*.  . 

4 

1821^... 

4 

1867 . . 

4 

1822 

4 

1868. . 

4 

1823 

4 

18699.. 

4 

18246... 

4 

1870.  . 

4 

1825 

4 

1871.  . 

4 

1826. .  . 

4 

1872".. 

4 

18276... 

4 

1873 .  . 

4 

1828.  .  . 

4 

1874 .  . 

4 

1829.  .  . 

4 

18756.  . 

4 

18305... 

4 

1876. . 

4 

1831. . . 

4 

1877.  . 

4 

1832. . . 

4 

1878.  . 

4 

18336... 

4 

1879. . 

4 

1834.  .  . 

4 

1880. . 

4 

1835.  .  . 

4 

1881  .  . 

4 

1836'... 

4 

1882 .  . 

4 

1837. .. 

4 

1883.  . 

4 

1838. . . 

4 

1884 .  . 

4 

18396... 

4 

1885  .  . 

4 

1840. .  . 

4 

1886.  . 

4 

1841. . . 

4 

1887 . . 

4 

1842. . . 

4 

1888 .  . 

4 

1843. . . 

4 

1889. . 

4 

1844. . . 

4 

1890.  . 

3>^ 

18453... 

4 

1891.  . 

3K 

1846.  . 

4 
4 

1892=.. 
1893. . 

3K 

sU 

1847. . . 

V 

18486... 

4 

1894. . 

sU 

1849. . . 

4 

18952.. 

3U 

1850. . . 

4 

1896. . 

3^ 

185D... 

4 

1897.  . 

::::::::::  i^ 

1852. .. 

4 

1898 .  . 

1853. .. 

4 

1899.  . 

18.548... 

4 

1900.  . 

3 

1855 .  .  . 

4 

1901 .  . 

3 

1856... 

4 

1902 .  . 

3 

18.57'... 

4 

1903.  . 

3 

1858. . . 

4 

1904. . 

3 

1859. . . 

4 

1905.  . 

3 

18606... 

4 

1906. . 

3 

1861. . . 

4 

19071.. 

3  ^ 

1862. . . 

4 

1908. . 

3K 

1863. . . 

4 

1909. . 

3'4 

1864. . . 

4 

1910'.. 

3K 

ot  yi%- 

1911 .  . 

3K 

6Ex.  div- 

1  Ex.  div. 

of6%- 

2  Ex.  div 

of  iK  ro- 

'Ex. div 

of7K%- 

3  Ex.  div. 

of  3%; 

sEx.  div. 

of  9%. 

<Ex.  div. 

of3>^%. 

9Ex.  div. 

of  10>^%. 

5  Ex.  div. 

of4K%. 

Average  interest  and  extra  dividend  for 
93  years,  5H  per  cent,  per  year. 

WHAT   EXCESSIVE  PRODUCTION   OF 
GOLD   LEADS   TO 

As  bearing  on  the  influence  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  an  enormous  production  of 
gold  in  affecting  prices  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  race,  a  series  of  conclusions 
recently  reached  by  Bryan  W.  Holt,  the 
well-known  economist,  are  interesting. 
They  were  recently  printed  by  Roger  W. 
Babson  as  part  of  an  article  by  him  con- 
tributed to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

"1.  Both  the  output  and  supply  of  gold 
are  likely  to  increase  rapidly  for  many  years. 
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We  own  and  offer   subject    to   prior 

sale  the  Preferred  and  Common 

Stock  of  the 

E.L  Burro  wes  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Well- Known  Manufacturers  of 
Rustless  Wire  Screens 

COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND  RECORD 


rush 
Dividends 


Years 


Cash 
Dividends 


1 894  and '95  .    8%  1905      .   .   .8 '2'% 

1 896  to  "99     .  10%  1906  and '07.   15% 

1900  .    .    .\A%7o  1 908 (extra)  .  35% 

1901  and '02  .  16%,  1909.    .   .    .   10% 

1903  (extra)     .     8%  1910   .    .    .    .    10%, 

1904  ....    8%  1911  (extra)  .    10% 

Jan.  to  April, '12    .     10',  ^ 

The  Preferred  Pays  6% 

We  recommend  this  stock  as  an  exceptionally 
attractive  investment 

Full  information  covcerning  this  offer  on  req^iest. 
Send  for  circular  .Vo.  57. 

BAYNE,  RING  &  CO. 

Bankers 
National  City  Bank  Building 

New  York         55  Wall  Street        Philadelphia 
Chicago  New  York  City  Boston 


Confidence  in  Your 
Investments 

Purchases  of  investments  made  bj' 
investors  at  a  distance  arp  seldom  made 
without  having  full  confidence  in  the 
banking  house  with  whom  you  deal. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  as  we  have  fre- 
quently done  before  that  we  carefully 
investigate  all  of  the  financial  houses 
using  our  pages. 

Please  note  that  we  do  not  have  facili- 
ties for  answering  technical  questions 
relating  to  investment  offerings.  An  ex- 
perienced banker  is  the  only  person 
qualified  to  give  advice. 

When  we  have  money  to  invest  our- 
selves, we  consult  a  banker.  This  is  our 
suggestion  to  you,  and  we  add  that  you 
may  feel  safe  in  writing  to  any  of  the 
houses  represented  in  this  issue. 

The|iterdryDigest 


Standard  6%  Bonds 


nennminaHnn     ^^^^    amounts.     Issued    any  time.     In- 
uenommaiiOD     ^.^,.^^  begins  at  onct-     Purrliasablt-  out- 

ri^lit  "r  111  iinnunl  i»uym«'nls. 

New  York    Ri-al   Kstat*-.      $.'>    in   Assets  against 
fry  dollar  issued. 
Inf^r^sf     I'^vaMi^    si-iiii-anniiaUv     •>>"    chcfk  —  providing 
luicrcsi     non-llurtuatinB  inooiiii-. 
T«_-_    H'-dcrmable  in   10    years    from    date    of  issue,    in 


Secariiy  fj;;; 


■"■"     K-.,ld. 

Privilftire     Owner    can    eonvei-t   at  any  time  into  stock. 
**        <»n  HpecinJ  tenna,  thereby  sharing  in  the  large 
profits  truin  Rial  Kstat**  ownership. 

pOfQAf*     ^-    ^-    Hi-al  Estate,   for  pennanent    increment 
*^  only,    never  for   sprrululion.      N.   Y.  realty   is 

f-ri)ian>-iiik'  in  value  at  rate  of  $1.<HI().I)00  daily. 
Record     *^'»i*'»*I''Uh  interest  and  dividends  fur  16  years. 
St4-ady  surplus  grtjwtli. 

Management   '^^"- «'"•"■  '■■•^ '«  yar»-<ii>.Ti.„,e.i.  c...,- 

•»  ■■•■rVfltlVf    IJlrli 

An  inveslnifnt  that  combioet  aDqaestiooed  lecnrity 
with  liberal  rctorn,  and  that  it  independent  of 
political  or  financial  uncertainties.  Aik  for  Circular 
G  before  reinveitinf  yonr  fnnda,  large  or  (mall. 

NewYork  Realty  Owners 

Resources  $6,500,000     Cap.  &Sur.$2,500,000 

i-'.iiiiiu  /.VKsri;.  m;\\    voisk 


"2.  Therefore  the  value  of  gold  will  de- 
preciate as  the  quantity  increases. 

"3.  This  depreciation  will  be  measured 
by  the  rise  in  the  average  price-level. 

"4.  A  rising  price-level,  if  long  con- 
tinued, is  accompanied  by  rising  or  high 
interest  rates. 

"5.  High  interest  rates  mean  low  prices 
for  bonds  and  all  other  long-term  obliga- 
tions drawing  fixt  rates  of  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  income. 

"0.  Rising  prices  increase  the  cost  of 
materials  and  of  operation,  and  tend  to 
decrease  the  net  profits  of  all  concerns  th(> 
prices  of  whose  products  or  services  either 
can  not  be  advanced  at  all  or  are  not  free 
to  advance  rapidly. 

' '  7.  Rising  prices  tend  to  increase  the  net 
profits  of  all  concerns  that  own  their  own 
sources  of  materials  and  supplies. 

"8.  Rising  prices  of  commodities  tend  to 
cause  the  prices  of  all  tangible  property  to 
rise.  This  includes  land,  mines,  forests, 
buildings,  and  improvements. 

"9.  Rising  prices  of  commodities  and 
property  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
securities  of  corporations  holding  commodi- 
ties or  property. 

"  10.  Rising  prices  and  cost  of  li^-ing  ne- 
cessitate higher  money  wages,  tho  the  rise 
of  wages  will  follow  some  distance  behind 
the  rise  of  prices. 

"11.  As  rising  prices  do  not  mean  in- 
creased profits  to  all  concerns,  many  em- 
ployers will  not  concede  higher  wages  with- 
out strikes. 

"  12.  Rising  prices  and  wages,  therefore, 
mean  dwindling  profits  and  troublous  times 
in  many  industries,  with  complete  ruin  as 
the  final  goal. 

"13.  Because  wages  will  not  rise  so  fast 
or  so  much  as  prices  and  the  cost  of  li\'ing, 
there  will  be  dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
among  wage-  and  salary-earners. 

"14.  Rising  prices  of  commodities  and 
property  encourage  speculation  in  com- 
modities, stocks,  and  real  estate  and  dis- 
courage honest  industry. 

"15.  Thus  rising  prices,  by  diminishing 
the  incomes  of  safe  investments  in  gilt- 
edged  bonds  and  stocks,  and  by  increasing 
the  profits  of  speculators,  encourage  ex- 
travagance, recklessness,  and  thriftlessness. 

"16.  As  rising  prices  decrease  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  debts,  and  thus  aid  debt- 
ors at  the  expense  of  creditors,  they  dis- 
courage saving  and  thrift. 

"17.  Rising  prices,  then,  by  promoting 
speculation  and  extravagance,  increase 
consumption,  especially  of  luxuries — and 
therefore  stimulate  production. 

"18.  Rising  prices  result  in  what  is  real 
prosperity  for  many  industries,  but  what 
is  for  a  nation,  as  a  whole,  artificial  or  sham 
prosperity — the  result  of  marking  up  prices 
rather  than  of  increasing  production. 

"19.  With  prices,  wages,  rates,  and  in- 
dustries always  imperfectly  adjusted  to  the 
ever-depreciating  value  of  gold,  and  with 
instability  and  uncertainty  throughout  the 
financial  world,  there  can  not  but  be  a  great 
shifting  round  of  values  and  of  titles  to 
property. 

"20.  As  this  shifting  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  debtors — the  rich — and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  creditors — the  great  mid- 
dle class — it  results  in  rapidlyconcentrating 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  comparative  few. 

"21.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  a  pro- 
longed period  of  r:ii)idly  rising  prices  is  rea- 
sonably certain  to  become  a  jx'riod  of  un- 
rest, discontent,  agitation,  strikes,  riot, 
relx'llions,  and  wars. 

"22.  A  rajjidly  depreciating  staiulard  of 
value,  then,  if  long  continued,  not  only 
j)roduces  nu)st  important  results  in  tiie 
iiiiuncial,  iiuhistrial,  and  connnercial  world, 
but  is  likely  to  result  in  changes  of  great 
•■()nsc(|uen('e  in  the  i)olitical,  social,  and 
religious  world." 

Mr.  Habson's  comment  on  these  conclu- 
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The  Strength  of 

Public  Utility 
BONDS 

^  A  total  of  $550,200,000  in 
public    utility   securities 

alone,  exclusive  of  railroad  bonds, 
was  held  by  the  banks  in  the  United 
States  on  June  7th,  last  year. 

^  Moreover,  the  holdings  of  the  pub- 
lic utility  type,  which  includes  water 
works,  traction,  hydro-electric,  and  gen- 
eral public  utility  securities,  are  increas- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
securities  held  by  the  banks,  the  increase 
from  1 909  to  June  7,  1911,  being  as 
follows  : 

Public  Utilities,  17.9Tc 
Municipals       -       -     10.0', 


Railroads 
United  States 


2.6';o 

2.4% 


fl  The  fact  that  these  banks,  under  the  strict 
supervision  of  state  and  government  bank  exam- 
iners, have  placed  such  a  large  sum  in  public 
utility  securities,  and  are  so  rapidly  increasing 
their  holdings,  demonstrates  the  attractive  posi- 
tion of  this  type  of  security  as  an  investment. 
•J  This  house  has  mark<  !ed  many  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  public  utility  securities  since  its 
organization.  During  that  time  there  has 
never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  either  principal  or  interest 
of  any  security  it  has  brought  out,  a 
fact  which  forcefully  indicates  the  ability,  fore- 
sight, and  conservative  management  of  this 
house,  and  the  protection  it  affords  its  clients. 
^  We  are  offering  at  this  time  bonds  of  a 
company  operating  in  over  one  hundred  pros- 
perous municipalities  in  the  famous  Pittsburgh 
district,  which  is  growing  faster  than  any  other 
section  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  The  company  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  sub- 
stantial and  most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Its  bonds  are  well  seasoned,  and 
are  followed  by  listed  dividend  paying  slock, 
which,  at  the  market  quotation,  has  a  value  of 
more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  outstand- 
ing bonded  indebtedness.  The  surplus  earnings 
of  the  company  are  between  four  and  five  times 
the  interest  charges  on  its  outstanding  bonds. 
At  the  price  offered  the  bonds  yield  about  5.13 
per  cent  annually.  They  have  oux  recom- 
mendation as  a  conservative  investment. 

Send  for  descriptive  cir- 
cular No.  235,  giving 
the  details  of  this  issue. 

J.  S.  &W.S.  KUHN.Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO  -  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA- Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK— 37  Wall  St. 
BOSTON— Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 


yni'fi'i'!'in'ii'i'ii'iTiViTi'i'(ai'i'ii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[y 


Investment    Guidance 

In  buying  bonds  or  stocks  con- 
sult an  independent  authority 
and  base  your  purchases  on  facts 
and  figures  rather  than  on  en- 
thusiasm or  "  selling  talk." 

Ask  about  the  securities  you  own 
or  those  offered  to  you.  A  few 
cold  facts  may  save  you  loss  or 
add  to  the  safety  of  your  position. 

This  service  is  freely  offered, 
in  the  belief  that,  once  used, 
it  will  lead  to  a  lasting  business 
relationship. 


C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  St. 
New  York 
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Guaranteed 


new 
shirt  , 
or  one 
that 
fails 


^^ 


''  ! 


I  ! 
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We  can  so  guarantee  Emery  shirts  because 
we  know  that  each  shirt  is  as  perfect  as  can  be. 

Every  point,  for  the  comfort  and  satisfaction 
of  Emery  shirt  wearers,  is  taken  care  of. 

Different  sleeve  lengths  are  made  in  each  size 
of  shirt.  Neckbands  are  pre-shrunl^.  Fabrics 
are  tested  for  color  and  wear.  Bodies  are  cut 
on  generous  lines. 


Look 
for 


(^^ 


when    you 
buy  shirts. 


Write  for  llie  KMERY  Book  show- 
ing the  styles  for  sirring.  Lit  jis 
Jill  your  onier,  through  your  dealer. 


Dealers'  Special  Introductory  Offer 

A    most    attractive    pruposition    on    Kmeni   fJuriranteed 
Shirla  cull  he  ha<!  by  sicning  and  mailiiit'  tliis  coupnii. 

Walter  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia 

You  may  send  your  Dealers'  Special  Offer. 


CLIFFE 

RAINCOATS 

For  Men  and  Women 

Direct  to  Wearer,$12. 50, 
$17.00,   $22.50 

Usually  sold    in  stores  at 
$20.00,  $25.00,  ^30.00 

Made  to  measure  with  real  rubber  incased  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  fabrics.  Coats  are 
absolutely  rain-proof  and  damp-proof  ;  yet  no 
rubber  is  visible  and  coats  have  dressy  appear- 
ance of  best  tailor-made  garments.  Full  ce- 
mented seams,  each  neatly  taped.  Close-fitting 
storm  collar  and  storm  tabs  on  sleeves.  Invisi- 
ble openings  on  sides  for  holding  up  skirts  or 
reachmg  pockets.  Eyelets  under  arms.  Rag- 
lan or  Box  style.  Cfolors,  tan  or  olive,  with 
plaid  lining.     Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


OUR 


ARE 

MAKING 

BfG 

MONEY 


AGENTS 


We  make  no  extravagant  promises,  but  we  guaran- 
tee every  one  of  our  agents  our  full  support  and 
assistance  in  every  way.  We  furnish  advertising 
matter,  samples,  fabrics,  order  blanks —  everything 
necessary  desired  by  our  agents,  without  a  cent  of 
money.  We  help  you  make  money  for  it  is  easier  to 
sell  our  goods  than  those  of  any  other  house. 

Cliffe  Raincoat  Co. 

80  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


sions  is  that  "  the  chances  are  about  even 
as  to  whether  the  gold-supply  is  to  increase 
abnormally,  or  to  decrease  abnormally." 
He  believes  that  conditions  "  may  so  ad- 
just themselves  that  the  gold  factor  need 
not  be  seriously  considered."  The  small 
investor  had  better  "  forget  all  about  the 
gold  theory  so  far  as  it  applies  to  invest- 
ments and  devote  his  energy  to  seeing  that 
his  wages  are  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  cost  of  rents,  clothing,  and  foodstuffs." 
Should  gold  continue  to  depreciate  abnor- 
mally, through  very  large  increases  in  pro- 
duction, he  believes  that  in  the  matter  of 
dividends  stockholders  mil  gain  through 
increases  when  they  have  investments  in 
properties  which  have  their  debts  funded 
on  a  low-interest  basis,  but  such  properties 
as  have  bonds  funded  at  high  interest 
rates  will  not  be  able  to  increase  their  divi- 
dends. In  other  words,  a  railroad  of  the 
fkst  class  now  paying  5-per-cent.  dividends 
would  in  time  be  able  to  pay  7,  whereas 
the  other  now  paying  5  would  not  be  able 
to  pay  any  more.  An  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  therefore  means  an  increase 
in  rates  of  interest  to  the  borrower. 


EXPANSION    IN    BRITISH    TRADE 
AND    IN    OUR    OWN 

Until  the  great  British  coal  strike  set 
in,  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  making  excellent  reports.  The  Statist 
declared  early  in  the  year  that  "  its  vol- 
ume seems  likely  to  create  totals  never 
expected  to  be  reached  for  many  years  to 
come."  In  November,  1911,  the  value  of 
British  exports  of  produce  and  manufac- 
tures had  been  nearly  £41,000,000,  as 
against  less  than  £37,000,000  in  November, 
1910,  and  about  £33,000,000  in  November, 
1909.  It  was  discovered  that  the  entire  year 
1911  would  exceed  £453,000,000,  as  against 
£430,000,000  in  1910,  and  £378,000,000 
in  1909.  From  these  figures  it  appears 
that  in  two  years  the  foreign  trade  of 
Great  Britain  expanded  by  £75,000,000, 
or  20  per  cent.  Commenting  on  these 
figures,  The  Statist  said: 

"  A  portion  of  this  great  increase  in  the 
value  of  our  exports  has  resulted  from  the 
recovery  in  prices  of  commodities,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  relative  absence 
of  <>xpansion  in  our  foreign  trade  which  was 
so  pronounced  a  feature  a  few  years  ago 
arose  from  the  great  fall  in  prices  during 
the  nineties  when  the  world's  credit  was  at 
a  low  ebb.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
largeness  of  the  values  of  our  exports  in  the 
early  seventies  arose  from  the  high  prices 
at  which  everything  was  then  quoted,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  index-number  for 
1873  was  152.7.  During  the  eighties  prices 
fell  to  much  more  moderate  figures,  and  by 
188.^  the  index-number  had  declined  to 
107.7;  and  when  the  world's  credit  was 
bad  in  the  nin(>ties  it  fell  as  low  as  88.2. 

"From  this  low  level  it  has  now  recov- 
ered to  about  110,  which  is  but  slightly 
high(>r  than  the  prices  current  in  the  later 
eighties  when  the  world's  credit  was  good 
and  the  lending  nations  were  placing  capital 
freely  in  the  borrowing  countries.  In  1884, 
when  the  prices  of  commodities  were  about 
5  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  now,  tin* 
value  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  was  £233,(K)0,0()0,  so  that 
in  less  than  thirty  years  the  volume  of  th(i 
exports  of  this  country  had  doubled.  Tlu; 
expansion  in  our  export  trade  has  thus 
corresponded  with  the  growth  in  the  in- 
come and  wealth  of  the  country,  which  have 
doubled  in  a  little  over  thirty  years. 


VIRGINIAN 
MIXTURE 


pipe- 
fuls 
at  our 
risk? 


""THIS  is  our  method  of  proving  that  Virginian 
Mixture  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  other 
mixture  costing  you  twice  as  much.  It  is  blended  to  give 
an  aromatic,  cool  smoke — is  exceptionally  fragrant  and 
will  not  bite  your  tongue.  Virginian  Mixture  is  a 
combination  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Perique  Tobac- 
cos— chop  or  "  roll  "  cut — a  mighty  convenient  form  for 
filling  your  pipe. 

When  you  buy  smoking  tobacco  at  retail  stores,  you 
pay  a  great  deal  more  than  you  should — it  is  often  dried 
out  and  stale  — and  the  dealer  won't  refund  your  money 
if  you  don't  like  it. 

Under  our  "Direct  to  Smokers  "  plan  you  can  buy  the 
choicest  tobacco  in  the  world,  absolutely  fresh,  at  a 
saving  of  50  per  cent.,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  as  good 
as  any  mixture  sold  at  even  double  our  price,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

We  make  nothing  on  your  first  order — it's  your  re- 
orders that  we  want.  That  is  why 
We  Make  You  This  Attractive  Dollar  Offer 
Simply  mail  \ls  $l,(K)  at  uur  risk  and  we  will  send  you.  post- 
paid, in  an  airtight  package,  one  fnll  pound  of  Virginian 
Mixture.  .Sntoke  ten  iirimmingpipefuls.  If  it  is  not  all  that 
we  claim,  return  the  package  within  ten  days,  at  our  ex- 
pense, and  your  money  is  yours  agaitt.  If  you  prefer,  send 
6  cents  in  stamps  for  a  sample  package  containing  10 
pipefuls  and  a  folder  describing  our  other  mixtures,  suited 
to  every  taste  and  ever-y  p\lr9e — each  the  best  it  is  possible 
to  produce  at  any  inice, 

Sei»<l  Today  lJefor<>  You  Forffet 

MANUFACTURERS  CONSUMERS  CO. 

No.    15    Manufacturers    Consumers  Building 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
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Invest   in  Young  Cities 
With  a  Birthright 

Not  every  town  can  claim  a  birth- 
right in  Its  strategic  location  for 
controlling  trade. 

We  were  obliged  to  inspect  and 
reject  over  i/iree  hundred  Pacific 
Northwestern  towns  before  wefound 
seventeen  which  bade  fair  to  become 
great  cities — such  as  Omaha,  Den- 
ver, Salt  Lake  City,  Butte  and 
Oklahoma  City  are  today. 

These  seventeen  young  cities 
have  a  birthright  in  immense  agri- 
cultural wealth,  great  lumber  and 
mining  resources,  irrigation,  and  as 
railroad  division  points  and  country 
seats.  Investors  who  secure  desir- 
able building  lots  in  these  towns 
tio7i.i  will  reap  large  profits  as  popu- 
lations increase. 

We  offer  "  allotments  "  of  fire  lots,  one 
in  each  of  five  ol  these  selected  young 
cities.  In  buyinff  one  lot  in  each  of  five 
towns  you  dii'iae  by  Jive  the  already 
small  risk  of  loss — multiply  by  five  yowx 
opportunity  for  profit. 

Attractive  prices  ;  terms  convenient  to 
men  of  moderate  means  ;  no  interest  ; 
we  pay  all  ta.xes. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

Competent  Salesmen  May  Arrange 
to  Represent  Us  Id  Their  District! 

NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE   COMPANY 

310  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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"The  expansion  in  our  export  trade  in 
the  past  month  extended  to  nearly  every 
branch  of  industry,  but  was  specially  pro- 
nounced in  the  cotton  trade,  the  exports 
of  cotton  goods  showing  the  substantial 
increase  in  value  of  £1,387,000,  or  15  per 
cent.  The  iron  and  steel  trades  were  also 
active  and  the  exports  expanded  appre- 
ciably. The  woolen  trade  did  not  expand 
much  in  comparison  with  last  year,  but 
last  year  the  woolen  trade  was  very  flour- 
ishing; it  has,  however,  maintained  its 
activity.  Our  coal  exports  have  for  some 
time  past  shown  little  expansion,  but  in 
November  there  was  an  increase  of  about 
12  per  cent,  in  value  and  quantity. 

"Having  regard  to  the  activity  of  the 
cotton  trade  and  the  condition  of  the  order- 
books  of  cotton  spinners  and  weavers,  it  is 
evident  that  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
that  will  be  imported  into  this  country  in 
the  current  season  will  show  large  expansion 
on  that  of  last  year.  The  abundance  of  the 
crop  is  causing  Lancashire  cottons-pinners 
to  postpone  their  purchases  of  additional 
quantities  until  later  in  the  season,  in  the 
expectation  of  cheap  cotton  throughout 
the  season." 

Meanwhile,  our  own  foreign  trade  con- 
tinues to  make  heavy  gains.  For  the  year 
1911  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  our 
imports  was  $559,441,280,  which  is  the 
largest  for  any  year  in  our  history  except 
1908,  when  the  excess  was  $636,000,000. 
As  pointed  out  in  The  Financial  World,  the 
last-named  year  was  one  of  much  prostra- 
tion in  business,  follo^ving  as  it  did  the 
year  of  the  panic,  when  manufacturers 
were  bending  all  their  energies  to  make 
sales  abroad  for  goods  they  could  not  sell 
at  home.  The  same  paper  comments  as 
follows  on  the  figures  for  the  year  1911: 

"E\'idently  manufacturers  took  advan- 
tage of  the  rather  indifferent  business  con- 
ditions of  1911  at  home  to  push  their  trade 
abroad  and  they  were  enabled  to  do  this 
by  reason  of  the  low  prices  they  offered  for 
their  wares.  American  manufacturers  ex- 
ported a  round  billion  of  finished  goods  last 
year  and  cotton,  which  the  world  wanted 
and  could  obtain  at  a  very  low  price,  was 
exported  to  the  amount  of  $515,930,000. 

"Had  1911  been  a  year  of  big  profits,  as 
well  as  big  totals  in  exports,  our  manufac- 
turers would  now  be  in  much  better  shape 
than  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate, 
but  it  is  weir  known  that  profits  were  small 
and  competition  keen.  Nevertheless  we 
should  credit  our  big  exports  last  year  with 
some  influence  in  bringing  about  the  very 
remarkable  ease  in  money  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  see  now  the  great 
countries  of  Europe  all  bidding  eagerly  for 
the  large  credits  we  alone  seem  to  be  free 
to  extend  to  them,  and  yet  at  the  same;  time 
provide  for  all  our  domestic  wants.  On 
each  of  the  last  four  occasions  when  our 
yearly  exjjorts  reached  record  totals,  the 
year  following  was  noted  as  one  of  indus- 
trial revival.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  1912 
will  be  no  exception  to  this  tendency  in 
trade." 


STOCKHOLDERS   IN   THE   STEEL 
CORPORATION 

In  connection  with  a  rey)ort  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April 
10  printed  a  selected  list  of  large  stockhold- 
ers in  Steel,  })oth  preferred  and  common. 
While  in  the  main  the  list  was  confined  to 
those  having  large  holdings,  in  some  in- 
stances i)rominent  jxrsoiis  and  houses  witli 
comparatively  small  holdings  were  named. 


An  Investment  Proved  and  Approved 

Human  experience,  caution  and  prudence  have  proved  and 
approved  for  forty  centuries  real  estate  mortgages.  They  repre- 
sent an  investment  that  could  not  be  better.  They  possess  safety, 
stability,  income  and  convertibility. 

The  6%  Mortgage  Bonds  of  The  New  York  Real  Estate  Se- 
curity Company  are  real  estate  mortgages.  They  are  offered  at 
par  (100)  and  interest  and  are  as  safe  as  human  experience  and 
prudence  can  make  them.  The  security  is  selected,  improved, 
income-producing  real  estate,  well  located  on  Manhattan  Island, 
in  New  York  City,  mortgaged  to  a  prominent  trust  company  of 
New  York  City,  as  trustee  for  the  bondholders,  and  covering  the 
entire  assets  of  the  Company,  including  its  future  investments  in 
mortgages  and  property. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000. 

Interest  paid  semi-annually,  January  and  July.  Bonds  tax 
exempt  in  New  York  State. 

Send  your  order  for  bonds  today — Interest  begins  on  date 
of  purchase. 

Write  for  Circular  44 

NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE  SECURITY  CO. 


Capital  Stock  $3,950,000 


42   Broadway,   New  York   City 


27,984 


YOUR    INVESTMENTS 

Would  You  Like  to  Know  About  Them  ? 

investors  kept  themselves  in- 
formed in  the  last  three  years 
regarding;  securities  of  all  kinds  through  this  un- 
biased and  absolutely  independent  hure;iu  con- 
ducted by  THE  FINANCIAL  WORLD -fortheex- 
clusive  benefit  of  its  subscribers.  It  is  a  safeguard 
against  all  financial  frauds,  an  invaluable  aid  in 
the  selection  of  sound  securities. 

OUR  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

If  you  will  mention  The  Literary  Digest  and  en- 
close postage  to  cover  our  reply  we  will  express  our 
opinion  on  ONE  and  ONLY  ONE  INVESTMENT 
YOD  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  and  also  send  you  a 
specimen  copy  of  our  paper.  You  can  then  judge 
whether  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  become  an  an- 
nual subscriber  and  receive  the  same  benefits  that 
more  than  66.979  investors  have  received  in  the 
last  eight  years.  No  inquiries  nn-jwered  unless 
postaee  is  enclosed.    Address 

1  8     Broadway 
New  York  City 


The  Financial  World 


LAWYERS 


llandlingtrust  funds 
should  read  BONDS 
AND  MORTGAGES,  the 
only  magazine  devoted  e.xclusively  to  investments  in 
real  estate  mortgages.  It  will  protect  clients.  Send 
for  sample  copy.        1 142  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document  ? 

Keep  Contracts,  Notes,  Mortgages,  Insur- 
ance Policies  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File. 
$1.^ 


Made  of  steel,  covered  with  seal  j^rain  keratol  leather.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  A  perfect  File  for  office,  home,  or  safety 
deposit  box  at  the  bank.  Opens  like  a  book.  20  strong  manila 
pockets,  4' J  X  10  '3  in., with  metal  eyelets.  Cord  allows  expan- 
sion, and  holds  fast  without  tying.  Net  price,  $1.25  delivered. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactorif  or  Afaueif  lieturned. 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  60  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

For  ;^t»   years  we  have  been  payini;  oar  customers 

I  the  highest  returns  consisteut  with   coDservativA 

DiethoUs.      First  mortgage   loans  of  $2UU  and  op 

which  we  cun  recomuieud  after  the  most  thorougb 

percMiial    iriveatigatioQ.       Pleae*  aelt  for  Loan    List    >o.     7]^ 

$2o  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investort. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


® 
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DOWNTOWN    CHICAGO 

First  Mortgage  6%  Bonds 

WE  own  and  offer  for  sale    First  Mortgage  Bonds  in  denominations 

of  $.S00  and  $1,000,  secured  by  the  highest  cUiss  of  newly-improved,  income-produc- 
ing, centrally-located  business  property  in  the  downtown  loop  district  of  Chicago. 
Real  Kstate  in  Chicago,  the  ^^reat  central  market  of  tlie  Ignited  States,  is 

constantly    increasing    in  value,    thus   forming   an   excepticinally    attractive   security    for   investments. 

For  thirty  years  we  liave  been  selling  First  Mort>.;a<;e  Real  Kstate  Secur- 
ities, nnd  duriiiK  this  time  no  client  has  ever  lost  a  single  dollar  of  interest  or  principal  on  any 
investment  purchased  of  us. 

It  is.  and  always  has  been,  our  custom  to  repurchase,  when  requested,  securities 
from  clients,  at  par  arwl  accrued  interest,  less  a  handling  charge  of  1  per  cent.  If 
you  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  t.vpe  of  security  which  has  stood  the  test  of  thirty 
years'  exacting  investing  experience,  write  for  a  copy  of  TIIK  INVKSTOUS 
MACiAZlNE,  which  we  publish  twice  monthly  in  the  interest  of  conservative 
investors. 

We  will  be  plea-sed  to  submit  a  list  of  these  Bonds,  which  we 
recommend  as  investments  of  exceptional  merit  Biiitabic  to  the  requirements  of 
the  most  conservative  investor.    Write  for  Circular  No.  2474  (73) 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE  ^^''  BOND  BAN  KERS 


ESTABLISHED    laOi 

STRAUS   BUILDING, 


CHICAGO 
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STURTEVANT 
PROPELLER  FANS 

For  use  when  a  large 
volume  of  air  must  be 
moved — such  places  as  res- 
taurants, billiard  rooms, 
bowling  alleys,  kitchens, 
laundries,  dye  houses,  and 
various  kinds  of  work  rooms. 
Built  with  motor  or  with 
pulley  for  belt  drive.  Sizes 
18"  diameter  up.  This 
type  fan  is  usually  mstalled 
in  top  of  sash  of  window, 
in  a  wall  or  partition,  and 
blows  directly  outdoors,  or  from  one  room  to  another. 


That  Room  that  was  Unbearable 
all  Last  Summer  can  be  kept  Cool, 
Fresh  and  Airy  by  using — 

SiurlevanI 

Ventilating  Fans 
They  do  the  seemingly  impossible 

They  give  perfect  ventilation,  even  where 
conditions  are  most  difficult.  They  draw  out 
a//  the  bad  air,  keeping  the  room  full  of 
pure  ait  from  outdoors. 

No  matter  what  your  ventilating 
problem  is,  we  can  give  you  the  exact 
fan  for  the  exact  place,  to  fit  the 
exact  need. 

Write  us  all  about  your  ventilating  needs — 
what  current  you  have,  or  by  what  power 
you  can  drive,  size  of  room,  etc.,  and  we  will 
send  your  inquiry  to  our  nea'est  engineer  and 
salesman.  We  are  the  largest  designers  and 
builders  of  ventilating  apparatus  in  the  world. 
Write  us  fully  and  we  will  solve  your  ventilating 
problem.     Ask  for  Booklet  R.  P.  D.  4. 

B,  F.  Sturtevant  Company 

Hyde  Park-Boston,   Mass. 

Offices   in  all  jjrincipal  cities. 


STURTEVANT 

READY-TO-RUN 

VENTILATING 

SETS 

Used  in  ventilating  and 
cooling  telephone  booths, 
bank  vaults,  basements, 
toilet  rooms,  boat  cabins, 
inside  kitchens,  closets, 
•how-  rooms,  etc.  Runs 
from  any  electric  light 
socket. 
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Find    an 


Where  Else 

Can  You 
Investment 


That  pays  s  percent  interest,  from  the 
day  your  money  is  received — 

That  offers  abundant  security  in  the  furm 
of  first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate — 

That  permits  you  to  withdraw  your  money 
at  any  time  without  notice — 

And  that  is  backed  by  a  conservatively 
managed  company  with  ample  resource's 
and  17  years  of  successful  business  ex- 
perience? 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  company 
there  has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the 
mailing  of  interest  checks,  or  the  payment 
of  principal,  when  asked  for. 

Lei  us  send  yoii  the  booklet 
telling  all  iihout  it. 

THE    CALVERT  MORTGAGE    &    DEPOSIT  CO. 

1045  Calvert  Buildini;,  Bahitnore,  Md. 


Among  the  names  in  T}xc  Journal's  selected 

list  appear  the  following: 

1912 

No.  of  No.  of 

Pref'd  Com. 

Shares  Shares 

.Tolm  A.  Stewart 6,000      

Louise  H.  Vanderbilt 5,000      

Webb  &  Prall 7,072  .5.0S7 

P.  A.  B.  Widener 20,001  20.()()0 

E.  L.  McNicol 10,020 

Florence  A.  Twombly 4,000  1,000 

Laidlaw&Co 2,096  10,414 

Lee,  Higglnson  &  Co 2,308  3,451 

Thos.  M.  Leonard 3,800      

W.  H.  Maiss 4,601      

Hulett  C.  Merritt 3,421  7.598 

Joseph  Milbank 6,000  1 ,000 

Marguerite  Milligan 10,860  9,977 

R.  Raphael  &  Sons,  London. .  .  .  1,680  62,320 

N.  N.  Rothschild-&  Sons 13,771  25,005 

.1.    Henry    Sciiroeder    &    Co., 

London 2,670  30,890 

Speyer  Bros.,  London 2,150  15,985 

Swiss  Bank  Verein 1,654  22,475 

P.  .1.  Vogel  &  Camille  Soyka  of 

London 830  29,470 

Leon  Bros..  London 3,600  107,510 

Dutch  Syndicate  of  Amsterdam  25.580  264,560 

J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  London .  .  .  5,874  62,230 

Pauline  Shaw 45,398 

Marks,    Bultell,    MiUs   &    Co., 

London ; 14,995  70,650 

Hallgarten  &  Co 8,036  62,031 

General  Education  Board 10,000      

Higgins  &  Clark.  London 8.250  95,870 

S.  jatbet&  Co.,  London 2,370  35.065 

Lazard  Bros.  &  Co.,  London ,  .  .  30  22,240 

C.  K.  Phipoid 16,271  36,986 

Lawrence  C.  Phipps 5,000  32,500 

James  H.  Moore 10,100      

K.  D.  Morgan 2.470      

Mrs.  Russell  Sage 8,500  1,000 

J.  P.  Morgan 1  12„500 

J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr 505  501 

Henry  Parish,  Pres.  N.  Y.  Life 

Ins.  &  Trust  Co.,  trustee.  .. .  3,500      

Henry  Clews  &  Co 2,885  24,582 

C;.  Aslimead 10,103  2.574 

J.  P.  Bogartz 4,884  28,447 

Frank  A.  Munsey 10,000      

Heidelbach.  Ickelheimer  &  Co. .  1,352  10,560 

W.  B.  Hollands  &  Co 14,589  6,031 

George  F.  Baker 2,500  25.050 

Elizabeth  C.  Proctor 11,000  10,000 

Raymond,  Pynchon  &  Co 3,475  59,2cS0 

William  E.  Corey 2,619  4,830 

A.  Iselin&Co 10,253  10,415 

Kidder.  Peabody  &  Co 10,342  4,452 

S.  L.  Searles 6,100  2.900 

Shearson,  Hammill  &  Co 7,567  45,398 

.Mbert  Smith 3,433  1,319 

Stuy  vesant  Fish 5,043  1,500 

J.  W.  Davis  &  Co 12,078  34,732 

Henry  C.  Prick 15,000      

E.  H.  Gary 4,734  2,255 

E.  II.  Gary  &  Richard  Trimble.  17,198  52,961 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge 1,000  3,000 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co 5,609  6,200 

Dre.\el  &  Co 12.720  1.400 

RAILWAY     AND    INDUSTRIAL 
DIVIDEND    RECORDS 

A    "complete   record    of    the   dividends 

which  have  been  paid  consecutively  by  all 

the   active   railroad   stocks  listed   on   the 

New    York    Stock    Exchange,"    the    same 

ha\dng     been      "obtained     from     official 

sources  "  has  been  compiled  by  John  Muir 

&  Co.     From  this  list  have  been  taken  for 

u.se  here,  data  for  the  more  prominent  and 

active  stocks  as  follows: 

Dividends    Present  Average 

paid  con-  rate  main-  previous 
.secutively     tained         period 

yrs.       p.c.       yrs.  p.c.    yrs. 

.\..T.&  S.F.com.  .  .  .      11  6      .        2  45  9 

A.,T.&  S.F.pfd.  .  .  .      13  5  11  3.1  2 

U.&O.com 12  6  5  4  7 

B.  R.T 3  5  2  3  1 

B,  R.  &P.  com 11  5  1  4.8        10 

Can,  Pac.com 16       10  1  5.5       15 

Cin.ofN.J 23        12  3  6.5        20 

Ches.  &  Ohio  com .  ,      13  5  2  1.2        11 

C.,M.&  St.P.foni,.  .      20  7  10  4,2        10 

C.  &  N. -W.com. '..  .  .34  7  10  5.8  24 
C.,St.P..M.&0.cm.  15  7  7  4,2  S 
CC.C.&St.L.pfd.  23  5  14  4.3          9 

Colo.  Sou.  com 4  2  4      

Colo.  Sou.  1st  pfd .  .  6  4  6      

Colo.  Sou.  2d  pfd ..  ,  5  4  5      

D.,L.&  W.cap.stk.'^  :n  20  2  11.6       .30 

Gt.  Nor.  pfd.' 22  7  13  4.7          9 

III.  Cent 49  7  7  7            42 

Kan.  City  Sou.  pfd .  5  4  4  5              1 

LehighVal.com...  8  10  1  4,7         7 

L.  &  N.  cap 13  7  2  5.2        11 

•  Plus  1}%  extra  paid  in  January,  1911,  due  to 
change  in  dividend  dates. 

■■'35%  extra  in  stock  of  the  Lackawanna  R.  R. 
of  New  Jersey  declared  in  November.  1911. 

3  In  1907,  15  extra  was  paid.  In  1906  also  each 
share  of  Great  Northern  Ry.  stock  received  one 
share  Great  Nortiicrii  Iron  Ore  VAf. 
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Pay 

Hotel 

Bills 

with 

'A.B.A.*' 

Cheques. 


AMERICAN  BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAVeLCRS-  CHCQUeS 


HOTEL  people  all  over  the  world 
will  be  glad  to  accept  your 
"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  in  payment  of 
bills.  They  know  that  these  cheques 
are  safe,  are  good  for  full  value, 
and  identify  the  stranger  presenting 
them. 

Do  not  ask  the  hotel  man  to  ac- 
cept your  unknown  draft  or  check  ; 
it  is  not  fair  to  him  and  may  be 
embarrassing  to  you. 

"  A.B.A."  Clieques  ($10,  $20,  $.50  and  $100)  are 
beingr  used  to  pay  tlie  way  of  thousands  of 
travelers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

They  have  a  .^reat  many  uses  and  advan- 
tages whicli  are  described  in  an  interesting 
booklet,  "The  Internaiional  Kxcliange  for 
Travelers." 

Write  to  Bankers  Trust  Company,  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  for  the  booklet  and  informa- 
tion as  to  where  "A.ii.A,"  Cheques  may  be 
obtained  in  your  vicinity. 


BUY  TH€M   FROM  iYOUR  OWN   BANKCR 

OR  IF  H£  CANNOT  SUPPLV  TH£M  APPLY  TO 
BANKCRS  TRUST  COMPANY,   N£W  YORK  CITY, 


Summer   in  Earth's  Garden  Spot ! 

Enjoy  mountain-air  and  farm 
life    with     every    comfort    at 

BROOKSIDE   INN  and    COTTAGES 

IN    THE    ALLEGHENIES 

In  \Vost  Virginia,  tfn  miles  from  Oakland.  AI'I. 
(H.  &  ().  R.  R.).  Automobile  service.  Nearly 3000  feet 
al)ove  sea  level,  with  accomminlations  for  a  limited 
nnmber  of  exclusive  miests.  **It*H  like  a  houseparty," 
Ti'U  cottages,  an  Inn  and  Casino.  Tal>les  supplied 
from  Farm.  Drivinu.  riding,  lioatinK,  bathins;.  tish. 
inn.  bowlinp,  tennii^,  billiards.  I, ike.  .\  thousand 
Vfonders  to  visit  in  tho  inountains  and  along  the  ro- 
mantic Cheat  Uivcr.     For  terms  and  booklet,  address 

E.  J,  KIRKPATRICK,  Oakland,  Md, 


(>i 


Quaint  Cape  Cod'' 

Send  for  this  Book 


lieforc  you  decide  where  to  Ko  Ihis  .suiii- 
niiT,  read  "Quaint   Cape   Cod.'" 

It  ticscribe.s  a  ,Siuiinier  Land  ab.solutely 
(lilleront  from  any  other  place.  You'll  .see 
pliii.ses  of  life  and  character  far  more  in- 
teresting tlian  anytliinf?  in  a  novel.  You'll 
enjoy    llie 

Yachting,  Bathing,  Fishing, 

Kolf  and  automobiliuK.  Tlie  .social  life  will 
appeal  to  yon.  Write  today  for  "  Quaint 
Cape   Cod,"     It's  Free. 

Address  Advertising  Bureau,  Room  802, 
South   .Station,    Boston. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 
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M.,St.P.&S.S.M.cm  9 

M.,K.  &T.pfd 6 

New  York  Cent ....  42 

CNowon5%  basis.) 

N.Y.,C.&St.L.cm. .  2 

N.Y.,C.&St.L.lpf.  12 

N.Y.,C.&St.L.2pf.  11 

N.Y.,N.H.&H.  .  .  .  3!) 

N.Y.,0.&  W.  com.  .  7 

(Now  on  6  %  basis. ) 

Nor.  &  West  com ...  11 

Nor.  Pac* 13 

Penna 56 

P.,C.,C.&St.L.cm. .  11 

P..C.,C.&  St.L.pfd.  13 

Reading  com 7 

Reading  1st  pfd.  ..  .  12 

Reading  2d  pfd ...  .  9 

Sou.  Pac 6 

Sou.  Ry.  pfd 1 


7 

2 

4.3 

7 

4 

6 

5i 

1 

5.9 

41 

3 

2 

5 

1 

5.2 

11 

5 

1 

3.9 

10 

8 

16 

10 

23 

2 

6 

4.5 

4 

5+ 

1 

3.7 

10 

7 

7 

4.9 

6 

6 

4 

6.3 

52 

5 

1 

3.4 

10 

5 

1 

4.4 

12 

6 

2 

3.9 

5 

4 

9 

3.3 

3 

4 

8. 

1.5 

1 

6 

4 

3.9 

2 

2 

1 

.  .  . 

*  In  1908  also  .S11.26  extra. 

From  the  same  firm's  "  complete  record 
of  the  dividends  which  have  been  paid 
consecutively  hy  all  the  active  industrial 
stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change," the  following  are  taken: 


Dividends    Present  Average 
paid  con-  rate  main-  previous 

secutively     tained  period 

jTS.  p.c.  yrs.  p.c.     yrs. 

Adams  Express  Co .      42  12  3  8           39 

Amal.  Copper  Co. .  .      13  2  4  4.7        -9 

Am.Ag.Ch.Co.com.        1  1  1        

(Now  on  4%  yearly  basis.) 
Am.Ag.Ch.Co.  (6% 

cum.)  pfd 13  .6  13  since  org'n 

Am.Bt.Sg.Co.cm. .  .        1  li  1        

(Now  on  5%  j-early  basis.) 

Am.Bt.Sg.Co.pfd.. .      13  6  13  since  org'n 
Am. Can  Co.(7%cm) 

pfd  1 9  5  8  2.5          1 

Am.C.&  F.pfd-.  .  .  .      13  7  13  since  org'n 

Am. Cot. Oil  3 14  2^  1  3.4        13 

Am. Cot. Oil  pfd 20  6  20        

Am.E.xp.Co 42  12  5  6.1        37 

Am.Loc.Co.  (7%  cum) 

pfd 11  7  11  since  org'n 

Am.S.&R. Co.com..        8  4  3  6              5 
Am.S.&  R.(7';o  cum) 

pfd 13  7  13  since  org'n 

Am.Sg.Co.com 21  7  11  11.6       10 

Am.Sg.Co.(7%  cm) 

pfd     21  7  21  since  org'n 

^m.T.&  T.Co 12  8  5  7.5          7 

Bklyn.Un.Gas 4  6  3  5.5          1 

Con. Gas  Co 27  6  1  4.6       26 

Gen.Elec.Co^ 13  8  10  6.1         3 

Gen.Mot.(7';(,  cum.) 

pfd 3  7  3  since  org'n 

Gt. Nor. Ore 5  50c  1  $1.13          4 

Int.Harvest.com  °.  .        2  4f  1  3              1 
Int.    Harvest.    (7% 

cum.)  pfd" 5  7  5        

Nat.Bisc.Co.com.'.      13  81  1  4.6        12 
Nat.  Bisc.  Co.  (7% 

cum.)  pfd 14  7  14  since  org'n 

Nat.LeadCo.com..        6  3  1  4.4         5 
Nat.  Lead  Co.  (7% 

cum.)  pfd 20  7  20  since  org'n 

Peoples  Gas'* 15  7  2  6            13 

Psd.Stl.Car  Co.pfd.      13  7  13  since  org'n 

Pullman  Co" 38  8  12  8.4       26 

Sear.s-Koebuckcm.  1"     3  7,2  4.5          1 
Sear.s- Roebuck  Co. 

(7%  cum.)  pfd.  .  .        6  7  !r!  6  since  org'n 

Und.Typ.Co.com"         1  2  1        

Und.  Typ.  Co.  (7'^ 

cum.)  pfd 2  7  1  3.5          1 

U.S.Rub.C;o.com.  .  .         1  1  1      

(Now  on  a  4%  yearly  basis.) 

U.S. Rub. Co.  1st  pf..        8  8  6  6              2 

U.S.Rub.Co.2pf.  .  .        7  0  6  1.5          1 

U.S. Steel  com 6  5  1  2.8          5 

U.S.Steel(7'c  cum.) 

I)fd 11  7  11  since  org'n 

Va.Car.Ch.(8%cum) 

pfd 17  8  17  since  org'n 

■West.Un.Tel.Co '»  .      38  3  3  5.2       35 


'  (To  Jan.  2.  1912,  about  32  9,'  deferred  divi- 
dends have  accumulated  on  the  pfd.  stock.) 

■■'(IJ  (;xlra  was  paid  .July,  1905,  because  of 
change!  in  dividend  period.) 

;,  (Dividends  were  sus|)i'nd('(I  with  June.  1911. 
payments.  Dividend  of  4%  from  1907  earnings 
paid  in  March,  190H.) 

<  (Al.so  ()6!JV;^  in  stock   paid  Jiilv   l."..  1902.) 

<>  (Al.so  33— %  in  stock  paid  Feb.  21,  1910.  Now 
on  5%  basis.) 

"(In  1907  the  capital  stock  was  divided  into 
$60,000,000  7'v,  cum.  pfd.  and  SdO.OOO.OOO  com.) 

'  (N')w  on  T'vj  basis  2','c  extra  paid  on  common 
Nov.  29.   191  1.) 

"  (In  1H97  the  company  absorbed  the  independ- 
ent Kas  companies  in  ("liicano.) 

"(In  19().S  an  extra  cash  dividenel  of  20','  and 
extra  stock  dividends  of  ."){)';.  hi  looil  an  extra 
stock  dividend  of  36';    and  in   1910  20','.) 

'"(Also  33', 'J   In  slock  paid  .\]>vi\   I.   1911.) 

"(First  dividend  j)aid  July  1,  1911.  Now  on 
4%  yearly  basis.) 

"  (In  190H.  2}'','  extra  was  paid  In  stock.  1892 
also  W/(  In  scrip.) 


Your  Luggage  in  Spain— 

Or  wherever  you  travel  can  be  protected  by 
one  of  our  Tourist  Policies.      A  little  fore- 
thought before  departure 
may  prevent  innumerable 
annoyances. 

"It  costs  but  a  few  cents 
a  day  and  may  save  yo"^^ 
hundreds    of   dollars.' 

If  you  will  advise  us  in  advance  of 
the  date  of  your  departure  upon  any 
trip,  we  will  send  you  gratis  our  at 
tractive  and  useful  bon  voyage 
book  entitled  "Things  to  Re- 
member   While    Traveling.'' 

INSURANCE   COMPANY   OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

Dock  iinil  Walnut  Sts..    Philadelphm 
WHEN  TRAVELINe 

Capital. 
?4. 000. 000 
Sui  plus 
to  Policy 
Holdcvs 


■fStt 


MIXpjRE 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls  —  it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  you  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
tlian  four  cents — live  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  yon  to  smoke. 

^FlVn    in   r*PlVTQ   for  a  sample  of  the  most 
oCllU    III   V^nil  1  o   pt-rlfct  tobacco  known. 

THE  SUKBRUQ  CO.,204  Broadway.NewYork 


The   Berkshire  Hills 

SANATORIUM 

FOR    THK   SCIKNI  IFIC  TKK.Al  M  KNT    OF 

CANCER 

WITHOUT  THK   L  .SK  OF  THK   KNIFK 

With  an  early  diaunnsis  and  promiit  treatiiKMit  all  accessible 
cancerous  ^^rowilis  are  cvirablc.  W'licn  writiiij;  for  informa- 
tion cicscribu  case  in  wbitli  >oii  are  interested.    Address 

WALLACE     E.     BROWN.    M.D.. 

I  Formerly  l)rs.   W.  K.  I'.rown  \'  Son) 

North    Adams,    Mass. 

Established  thirty-five  years. 


WESHIPo-tPPRGVai 

witMiute  a  cent  depn^tf,  prepay  the  freight 
aod  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  out 
unheard  v/ prues  aod  marvelous  offtrs 
on  highest  grade  i^-i^  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fb";c'.to^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  av.yone  at  any  prxce 
until  you  write  for  our  targe  Art  Catalog 
and  Xetunonr •wonde7/ii/proposttiono\x&T%X 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  TaV^rUrt" 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  I  icyclts. 

We  Sell  cheaper  tlian  any  other  fa(  tory» 
_         TIRES*  Coaster-Brake  rear  whcelo. 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  ha^/  usual  prtcc^ 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  •^••r  st^eci^l  cfftr. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dep»    W-172,    CHICAGO 


SINCE,  1795  FAVORITE 

^  FOR  INFLAMED   AND   WEAK  ^ 


fwMPSONS 


Gives  _ 

almost  instant  relief  — 
and  is  easily  applied.        For  bathing 
the  eyes  it  is  indiipensable  .  Booklet  free 
aSt  SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


JOH.V    L..  TII«>.Mi>S(»\. 

1G3   liiver  Strppl,  Ti- 


SO.VS  Ai   to. 

V,  N.  Y. 


arm  Mortgages 

liWKSTOKS-large  and  small— in  '2S 
States  and  sevnal  fnroign  countriis.  invest 
•  n  oiii-  F:irm  ftK^rt^ajjes  If  intcft-strd  in 
('.■iisli  vutivo  inVfStnu'nts  send  for  Ixioklct 
" K"   and  cuneiit  list  of  offerings. 

E.J  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forks  N.D! 


1^8  BATM  TLB 

Costs   little,    no   plumbing,    littlo  water. 

Weijjht  IJ  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  tcnfrth  baths,  far  better  than  tin  tut>s.     Lavb 

years.   Write  for  eixidftl  apenta  offer  and  descripiio" 

ll:ith  C;il.ni(-t  fo  .20.Mi  A.I.-im^  St*.  Toledo. 


HONE  AND  SHARPEN  YOUR  OWN^ 


Fully  Guar 
antecd 


Razor  Blades 


to  a   betlpr  edge  than    when    new. 
I  he  "  Victor  Automatic"    puts   an 
edge    that    shaves  like  magic   on    the 
dullest  blade.  Sold  on  merit  alone.  Guaran- 
teed for  life.     Get  yours  today.      Money  back 
f  not  satisfactory.     We  have  exceptional  prop- 
osition    for     live    hustlers.  Big  profits.       Ea>y 
money.      Some  of  our  men    averaging  300   sales 
we<'kly.     You  can  do  the  same.     \\  rite  tixjay. 


THE  VICTOR  COMPANY 

691    Victor    BIdg.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Agents  Wanted 


ON 
THE 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Correspondence  FUe,  canvas  bound,  letter  size, 
ii"  x8!^"  with  inde.x  and  punch,  Express  paid  to  any 
point  in  U.  S.     $4.00.  complete. 

THE   TENCWALL 


FILE 


CO. 


iOi5  .Shcdli'lcl  An-.,  ChlrnKO,  \ .  H.  A. 


Ol'   11,1.1  NOl.- 


\^  e  manufacture  Loose  I^eaf 
Accounting  Forms.  Bindtrs. 
Files,  Ledgers  and  Price  Books 

23  Tllalur<  St..    >>w  York.  I  .  S.  A. 
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Three  Famous 
Trains  to  the 

North  Pacific  Coast 

North   Coast  Limited 

From    Chicago,    Milwaukee,  St. 

Paul  and  Minneapolis  via  North 

\.i-       Western-Northern  Pacific  lines 

Northern  Pacific  Express 

From  Chicago,  Aurora,  St.  Paul 
^1  and  Minneapolis  via  Burlingtoa-- 
m  Northern  Pacific  lines 

i     Pu^et  Sound  Limited 

m  From  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 

J  via  Burlington-Northern  Pacific 
■■.M  lines 

|l  Low  fares  for  Summer 

||  Write  for  booklets  about  the 

m%%  *'■'••     through    the    Storied 

"^^^  Northwest    and    Yellow- 

stone  Park 


A.  M.  CLELAND 

General  Passenger  Agent 

St.  Paul 


Northern 
Pacific 
Railway 

Ordy  line  to  Gardiner, 

official  _  Yellow-itone 
Park  Enlrunce. 
Panama  Pacific  In- 
ternational Expo., 
San  Francincu,  1015. 


THE  PERFECT  VACATION 

If  there  is  some  kind  of  vacation 
you  have  always  longed  for  but 
never  been  able  to  find,  send  for 

FkEE  SUMMER  VACATION  GUIDES 
TO 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Mountains,  tountrj-,  seashore  and  lakes 
of  Main(^,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Khode  Island,  Connecticut. 
Bi{?  hotels  with  brilliant  social  life,  little 
hotels  like  jolly  house-parties,  farm- 
houses in  charming  places,  forest  camps 
by  lake  and  river,  wonderful  canoe  and 
camping  trips. 

These  free  booklets  give  lists  of  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  with  rates.  In 
scuding,  name  the  region  you  prefer. 

THE    NEW   ENGLAND   LINES 

Room  7;i,  South  Station.  Boston,  Mas^s. 


THE   SPICE   OF  LIFE 

A  Stern  Chase. — Gink — "  Your  son  is 
pursuing  his  studies  at  college,  isn't  he?  " 

Dink — "  I  guess  so.  He's  alw^ays  be- 
hind."— Judge. 


Financiering. — J.  P.  Morgan  can  raise 
S10,000,000  on  his  check  any  minute;  but 
the  man  who  is  raising  a  large  family  on  $9 
a  week  is  a  greater  financier  than  Morgan. 
— Farm  Journal. 


Faulty  Family  Tree. — Willie — "  Has 
Jack  a  good  reason  for  being  ashamed  of 
his  ancestors?  " 

BiLLiE — "  I  should  say  so.  His  grand- 
father struck  out  four  times  in  a  world's 
Philadelphia  Record. 


In    the    Market. — Every    man    has    his 
price,  but  some  hold  bargain  sales. — Satire. 


series. 


are 


Making     Sure. — Grocee — "  What 
you  doing  there?  " 

Clerk — "  Mr.  Jones  has  ordered  a 
bushel  of  potatoes,  and  I'm  looking  him 
up  in  Bradstreet. — Boston  Transcript.'' 


Sensitive. — Dentist — "  We  must  kill  the 
nerve  of  that  tooth." 

Patient — "  Then  I  will  go  out  of  the 
room.  I'm  too  tender-hearted  to  witness 
it." — Meggendorfcr  Blaettcr. 


Changeable. — Briggs  (at  picture  exhi- 
bition)— "  Seems  to  me  I've  seen  this 
'  Early  Spring  '  canvas  of  Dauber's  before." 

Griggs — "  Shouldn't  wonder.  It's  the 
same  one  he  had  on  view  last  December 
as  '  Late  Autumn.'  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Better  Still.— Edn.\—"  Did  Mabel  get 
that  six-shooter  she  spoke  of  providing  her- 
self with  as  a  protection  against  burglars?  " 

Eva — "  No;  she  got  a  six-footer."— 
Judge. 


Stopping  the  Loss. — "  Young  man,  how 
do  you  expect  to  marry  my  daughter  if 
you  are  in  debt?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  it's  the  only 
square  thing  to  do.  The  longer  I  am  en- 
gaged to  her,  the  worse  off  I  will  be." — 
Life. 


Safe. — "  The  next  time  you  spill  your 
coffee  on  the  table-cloth,  don't  try  to  hide 
it  by  setting  the  cup  on  it.  I  will  notice 
it  anyway  when  I  clean  up." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  in  the  office  by  that 
time." — Meggendorfcr  Blaetter. 


Making  It  Right. — Lady  (at  fashionable 
ball; — "  Do  you  know  that  ugly  gentleman 
sitting  opposite  to  us?  " 

Partner — "  That  is  my  brother, 
madam." 

Lady  (in  confusion) — "  Ah  !  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  had  not  noticed  the  resem- 
blance."— Dundee  Advertiser. 


Serious  Interview. — The  bookkeeper 
came  out  looking  mysterious  and  called 
for  the  office  boy. 

"  What  are  you  doing?  " 

"  Nuthin'." 

"  The  boss  wants  to  see  you  right  away. 
I  guess  it's  the  bounce  for  yours." 

"  Nix,"  declared  the  office  boy.  "  I 
know  what  he  wants." 

"  What  does  he  want?  " 

"  He  wants  to  know  what  new  players 
have  been  signed." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Think  It  Over.— The  traditional  fool 
and  his  money  are  lucky  ever  to  have  got 
together  in  the  first  place. — Puck. 


Sequence. — Knicker — "  April  showers 
bring  May  flowers." 

BocKER — "  And  April  chills  bring  May 
bills." — New  York  Sun. 


Explained. — "  Why  should  we  say  to 
Satan  '  Get  thee  behind  me '?  "  asked  the 
teacher. 

"  So  that  we  shall  get  ahead  of  him," 
returned  the  bright  boy. — Puck. 


A  Parlor  Diet. — Mother  Goose  tells  of 
the  queen  who  sat  in  the  parlor  eating 
bread  and  honey.  And  no  wonder,  if 
butter  was  as  high  as  it  is  now. — Milwaukee 
Free  Press. 


Desperate. — "  I  believe  Mr.  Blank  will 

propose  to  our  Edith  to-night." 
"  What  makes  you  think  that?  " 
"  I  noticed  when  he  came  in  he  had  a 

sort     of     desperate     look." — Meggendorfcr 

Blaettcr. 


Too  Much. — "  Who  gets  the  custody  of 
the  automobile?  " 

"  I  told  my  wife  she  might  have  it.  I 
can't  keep  up  a  machine  and  pay  alimony 
too." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Sounded  Well. — Maud — "  Miss  Oldun 
thinks  that  hotel  clerk  just  lovely." 

Ethel—"  Why  so?  " 

Maud — "  He  wrote  opposite  her  name 
on  the  hotel  register,  suite  16." — Boston 
Transcript. 


The  Aviator 

Little  drops  in  water — 
Little  drops  on  land — 
Make  the  aviator, 
Join  the  heavenly  band. 


-Satire. 


A  Friend's  Defense. — She — "  Say,  are 
those  poems  in  the  paper  signed  '  CEdipus  ' 
yours?  " 

He—"  Yes." 

She — "  Well,  the  girls  persisted  that 
they  were  and  I  always  spoke  up  for  you." 
— Los  Angeles  Express. 


At  the  Counter. — Salesman — "  Now 
here,  madam,  is  a  place  of  goods  that 
speaks  for  itself;   I " 

Customer  (interrupting) — "  Then  sup- 
pose you  keep  quiet  a  moment  and  give 
it  a  chance." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Long  Strike. — The  Lady — "  So  you're 

really  one  of  the  striking  miners?  " 

The  Loafer — "  Yus,  lidy.  I'm  wot 
they  call  one  o'  the  pioneers  o'  the  move- 
ment. I  went  on  strike  twenty-three  years 
ago,  lidy,  and  I  ain't  never  give  in  yet." — 
London  Sketch. 


Loyal. — "  Now,  listen  to  me." 

"  All  right,  doc." 

"  You  are  threatened  with  a  nervous 
breakdown." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  You  must  quit  worrying." 

"  I  can't  do  it,  doc,  until  after  all  the 
players  are  signed.  It  wouldn't  be  loyal 
to  the  home  team." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


A  RE   you   tired   of   the  "fished  out' 
*^  places?     Do  you  want  to  get  away 
from  the  beaten  track  of  other  vacation- 
ers and  get   into  a  real  unspoiled  region? 
Come  to 

TEMAGAMI 

The  Unspoiled  Country 
It's  great  here  I  Until  you  whip  tSese 
lakes  and  streams  with  your  fishing  tickle 
you  won't  know  the  kind  of  fishing  that 
can  stilt  be  had.  And  until  you  explore 
this  big  country  of  endless  streams  and  lakes 
in  your  canoe  you  can  only  guess  at  its 
possibilities. 

4,000,000  acres  of  forest  reserve,  ideal  for 
anyone  who  loves  the  "open" — a  wonder- 
land for  health  and  pleasure  seekers. 
The  Company  provides  three  splendid 
hotels— alJ    equipped    with    modern 
comforts.  Cuisine  flrst-class  always. 
The  cost  is  not  high.       Pullman  di- 
rect to  Temagami  Station  from  To- 
ronto or  Montreal. 
Writr  tn-d;iy  hw  uiir  handsnine  li..ok  on  this 
country.      Its  illnstfations  ale  a  ti'rat  and  it 
gives  all  kinds  uf   information  that's  inter- 
estiiijr. 

Temagami  Steamboat  &  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd. 

Temagami,  Ont.,  Canada 


"1  he  JlfSt  in   1  rav'  i 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

Most  exclusive  arrantiements  ;  tours  de 
luxe.      Westward    Sept.    14  ;     Eastward 
Nov.  16. 
JAPAN— Summer  Tour.    A  brief,  compre- 
heusive  tour;  sail  June  28. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Ttie  new  travel  world  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  3  months  tour.  Sailint; 
July  6th. 

The   Collver  Method — The    Best    of   Everything 

>^f'Hdfor  aiiitoiincenients. 
IS  TriiiUy  I'liice,  IC<>!>ton,  Mass. 

^!  ?^^rrr>^  University  Travel 

TiM-  le:i<l<-r  iiiakeM  tliotoiir:  it 
iiiallci-M    little    niK're    you  go 

SPAIN  :  Sail  May  18th,  S.  S.  Cretic 

Lt-adcrs:  Fli-nry  Turner  Bailey  of  Boston.   Rossiter 
Hi'Ward  nf  I'at  is  1 

NORWAY:  SailJune  IS.S.S.KronprinzWilhelm  I 

Leader:  Dr    L.  K.  Lord  nf  Oberlin  Colli  ;.-c 
GREECE  (  Sail  June  8th,  S.  S.  Canopic 

and      <  Sail  June  15th,  S.  S.  K.  Franz  Joseph 
ITALT   (  SailJune  29th,  S.  S.  Cretic 
Leaders:  Henry  Turner  Bailey  of  Boston.    Lorado 
Taft  of  Chicago.     Ellsworth  Woodward  of 
New   Orleans.      C.    L.   Babcoi-k  of  Boston. 
Oeorge  H.  Allen  of  §erlin.     K    W.  Clark  of 
Rome.      T.    L.    Wri|;lit   of    Beloit    College. 
E.  P.  Andrews  of  Cornell  University 
Send  for  et  page  illustrated  annoiineement 

Burean  of  University  Travel,  19  Trinity  Pl.,Bo.stoii 

HIGH  GRADE  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

•itKlI'l.VTEK.VTH   VK.\ll 

Semi  t'lfV  illustrated  description 
»r.  M.  M.  Kl'<;LKIt,    7  E.  Fourth  Ave.,  ClnrlnnatL 


AROUNDth^WORLD 

■♦  -    I  lO    DAYS    - 

S.S.VICTORIA  LUISE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  UNE 

41- 45    BROADWAY.  N.y. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  HrlV'l 

.May  3".  June^.  l'.>.  29.  July  6  63tol(J7  da\s. 
JunoS.  29— 4  tours  to  Azores.  Madeini,  Sp.iin. 
Algiers.  Europe(MonteCarlo.  Vienna.  Berlin) 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.i  Baltimore,Md. 

EAGER  ES^S  TOURS 

Tours  to  Europe.      W  rite  for  Books. 
EA<;EU  TOlltS,      3I)S  N.  Charles  St.,      Baltu„Md- 


EUROPE     AND     ORIENT 

3Ist  Season '  Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
I)It.  and   MRS.  IIOtVAUI)    S.    P.4I.\F, 
14S  Rid!-e  Street,  Glens  Falls,  S.  V. 


FIIROPF   *"50.   Fouri 
CUIVUrC.„-ie^_  Italy  t, 


months,  nine  coun- 
,  to  Scotland,  65  days 
53.50.  Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted. 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Europeifif$260. 


Parties  sailing 

April,  M  a  ^  . 

.J  iin  e  ,  J  u  1 

Best     routes, 
best  management,  best  testimonials.andthe 
lowest  pri<es  in  the  world. 
The  TEMPLE  TOURS. SBeaconSt., Boston. Mass. 


Greece  to  Scotland  f::^^''^:^^::^:; 

systPin  w.Hth  knowing:.  (12tliyeai.)  High  pradt', 
Sel.'ct.  Edurationai.  Splfiidid  Leadership  tiirupe 
$2:!5and  up.  Sniall-partyor<ranizers  wanted.  Easv  lo 
eniotlforus.  Egypt.  Palestine,  Greece,  etc.,  May  4. 
$550.  World  tour  westward  Oct.  5,  Frof.  and  Mrs. 
Libby.  bpartaubur;'.  S.  U. 

CHAUTAUQUA 

1  ravel  study  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 

Summer  Tour,  Sail  June  20  and  29,  1912 

Expert  leaders,  lecturers,  preparatory-  reading 

Address  Chantaiiqiia  Institution,  Chaiitaiiqiin,  N.  Y. 


Ckissiried    Columns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  112-p.  Inventors' Guide, FREE. 
Highest  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  .Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

■IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  lee. 
R.  B.Owen, 450wenBldg., Washington, D.C. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

SCRIBNKk'S  MA(;AZINE  SUB.SCRIP- 
TION  SOLICiroRS  easily  earn  liberal 
commissions,  also  can  pick  up  extra  prize 
money.  For  full  particulars  regarding  com- 
missions, prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  etc.,  address  DESK  2,  155 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


REAL  ESTATE 


SUPERB  VIRGINIA  ESTATE  of  370 
acres  within  ten  miles  of  Washington.  Brick 
and  stone  mansion  of  25  rooms  ;  modern  im- 
provements ;  complete  outbuildinss  ;  beauti- 
ful grounds.  In  perfect  condition  throughout. 
Extremely  accessible;  boulevard,  trolley  and 
steam.  Perfect  environment,  surrounded  by 
fine  estates.  An  ideal  country  home.  Offered 
on  very  favorable  terms  to  close  estate.  Il- 
lustrated booklet.  Ashbridge  Realty  Com- 
pany, 1426  NewYork  Ave.,  Washington, D.C. 

LOW  PRICED  FARMSIN6RICHE.ST 
Sou.  States  along  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  From  Peanut 
Fields  of  Va.  to  Orange  (Jroves  of  Fla.  Free 
Booklet.  J.  A.  Pride,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt.,  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Ry.,  Suite  ,503,  Norfolk,  Va. 


BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 


.^lMI?iT^  .-SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
1  UKNED.  Sena  sUetch  for  nee  reoort  as  to 
paientabiiiiy.  GUIDE  BOOK,  and  WHAT 
lO  INVENT,  wall  valuable  List  of  Inveti- 
iions  wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  ad^trtlsed  tree  in  World's 
Progress:  sami>ie  Iree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  Al' makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  kemi-.gtons,  etc.  i  to  J  Mfis.  prices 
(many  lessl— Rented  anywhere,  ajiplyiiig  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines— rent 
one  and  jud'^e  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  (or  ( :atal"g  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  18<J2),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


WANTED 


WOMAN-To  travel  as  Field  .Secretary 
of  (  hild  welfare  movement;  position  demands 
excei>tioiial  qualifications  and  pays  upward 
ol*l,500  per  year.  Address  The  Alter  School 
Club oi  America,  ll2S.13lli  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Here  s  a  chance  for  active  salesman  with 
small  cash  cai)ital  each  town  to  sell  20ih 
Century  Oflice  Devices.  Business  men  buy 
on  sight.  Endless  chain  of  sales.  Exclusive 
territon-.  Big  profits.  Permanent  business. 
Send  <lime  for  sample  HINDER  CMP,  and 
get  ouri)roposition.  L.  E.  B.  .SALICS  COM- 
PANY. 115  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


SPEAKER.S,WRITERS:  WE  FURNISH 
material  lor  your  speech,  oration,  essay,  de- 
bate or  club  paper.  Expert  literary  service, 
revision,  research.  Special  subjects  jireparcd 
I  he  Authors'  Agency,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directonj 


THE  FAMOUS  HISTORIC  SITES  AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
DISTRICTS  OF  ENGLAND  ARE  LINKED  UP  BY  THE  GREAT 
WESTERN  RAILWAY-ENGLAND'S  HOLIDAY  LINE. 

Study  the  diagram  and  call  upon  the  Company's 
General  Agents— Mr.  T.  Kateley,  501  Fifth  Ave. 
(cor.  42nd  St.),  New  York,  or  Mr.  R.  H.  Lea,  35 
Adelaide  St.  East,  Toronto,  Canada,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  discuss  with  you  your  coming  tour 
in  England. 


FOUR 
FAMOUS  PORTS 

WITH 
DIRECT 
ROUTES 

TO 
LONDON 

1.  Liverpool  to  London  by  G.W.R. 

2.  Fishguard  to  London  by  G.W.R. 

3.  Plymouth  to  London  by  G.W.R. 

4.  Bristol  to  London  by  G.W.  R. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  is   the  longest  and  most  np- 
to-date    railroad  in  the  British    Isles,    and    serves  all  the 
principal    historic    sites     and    scenes.      No  less   than    IS 
ancient    Cathedral    Cities   as    veil    as    many   old  Castles, 
Abbeys,   and  Spas  are    situated    on    its    routes,  whilst    such  world- 
famous  districts  as  "Shakespeare's  Country."  "The  Pen    and  Milton 
Country,"  Oxford,  Windsor,  and  Beautiful  Devon  and  Cornwall,    are 
all  directly  served  by  G  W.R.   An  interesting  and  profusely  illustrated 
travel  book   entitled   "Historic  Sites  and  Scenes  of  England"— price 
10  cents— together  with  itinerary   of  tours,  free    literature   and  all 
desired  information  may  be  obtained  from  : 

Mr  .T.  KATELEY,  501  Fifth  Av.  (cor.42nd  St.),  New  York  ('Phone  5650  Bryant). 
Mr.  R.  H.  LEA,  35  Adelaide  Street  East,  Toronto  ('Phone  2754  Main). 

Paddington  Station,  London.  FK.^NK  VOTTER,  General  Manaatr. 


London  &  North  Western  Ry. 

(England) 

THE  PREMIER  ROUTE  for  General 
Tourist  Travel  in  the  BRITISH  I.SLE.S 

Offering  Shakespeare's  Country 
t:!;:!:^X  N-th  Wales  District 
uisit  English  Lake  District 

Scottish  Lake  District 
The  Highlands 
Irish  Lakes,  Etc. 

Interesting:  illustrated   literature 
and    all    information,    apply    to 

287  (L)  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


-"T  H  O  CI  S  E'S 

Select  Foreign  Tours 

To  all  parts  of  Europe  during 
tlip  Spring  and  Sviiiiiiht  months. 
Comprehensive  Itineraries.  First 
class  throughout.  Exclusive 
ft^atuvps. 

ALTIIorSK   TOrKS    <^o. 
1336  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


Seventeen  tours   including   everv   country  in 

e:  u  FR  o  F>  e: 

SPhXlAL  SWIS.S  TOUK  including  Tyr,.l  Jun,-  1. 

ROUND    THE    WORLD    TOURS 

A    Year's    Tour   Jiilv    2nil.      Uilier 
Tours  Sept.  20,  Oct. 3,  Nov.  16.  J.in.T. 

SOUTH   AMERICA   TOiURS 

Oct.     20,    Fell    t    and   20, 
Send/or  Tour  Book.     State  Tour 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB    CO. 

B.'>ti>n,  N'cwY(irk,Pliila,  ,('hiratri..S!in  FranciM'o 


THEPILGRIMTOURS 


EUROPE 


Tours  de  Luxe. 

Also,    "Practical 
Tours."    Select  parties.    A  well-planned  trip 
is  an  education.     .Send  for  itineraries. 
DePotter  Tours  Co..  I-td.    (33d  Year) 
Flatiroii  IJuildiiis,  New  York 


^^0*JT      "rFI>^N/f^t 


fc,     TOLIRS 


ISVVEDEN  AND  DENMARK  i 

SCAMOIIN/WI/MN  TRAVEL  BOREAO 

IS  BKOAOWAy.CEIN'L.AOEMCy.  NEWyORKCIt^ 

OI"VA^I>IC  GAfV\ES   STOCKHOl/Vl 


tl.MVKRSITV  PltlXT.S 

2.MU0  h;iIf-tone  reproductions  of 
tlie  World's  .MusterpiecPBof  Art. 
«»iie  eeiK  each  or  bU  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
lor  cataloKue.  Bureau  of  tlniv. 
Travel.    19  Trinity  PI..    Boston. 


^4\mrt  ".A  Tour  for  Everybody  " 

AZSS     SPRING  and  SUMMER 
*•"'*'*'  TRIPS   to 

TO    curop>e: 

JtaSU     Attractive  Itineraries       Best 

\^Kr*fv     ManaKement.  Small  Parties. 

Send  for  Booklet 

306  AVashinsrton    .St.,    Itoston 

Raymond  &  Whitcontb  Co.,  Agents 

Uew  York.  Phil.-i.,  Chirago.  San  Kranci!.co 


THE    BOYD    TOURS 

J{I.<>0>IF1KLI),    >.  ,1. 
SPAIN,  I'yienees,    Chateaux   and  Motor- 
incin  I'rencli -Alps.    Fewvacancies. 

TRAVEL  WITH  DUNNING 

JAPAN,  S.|.l.nilicr  27.  ChryKinlli.-nuiln  S.-.ison. 
GREECE,  EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  May  4,  Jim.-  IJ. 
SPRING  TOURS  TO  EUROPE,    April  1,S.  SIny  1(1: 

^piTially.     spaui     anil  atitu  thioUKh  I'yit'llUfS 

and  T-Muainc.      B(n>k  rarljr. 
SUMMER  TOURS,  Muv  2.S.  Juno  8,  12,  18,20.22, 

2:..   211,    27.    20,  July  8.   B,  9.    10,    13,  AU|{n»lS. 

S|ni-iall^.N.n\vav.S\v*'dfn.  KussJA,  British  Isli-B, 
AROUND  THE  WORLD,  s.pt  27.  W  !<,.v.  16.  K. 
ALGERIA,     EGYPT    AND   PALESTINE,  Jan  . 

I'.  I.  .   I'.M:|.      K.. int.,  nil.  .'UMiiinl  ^.  .  ..  ^ 

MOTOR  TOURS   FOR   PRIVATE    PARTIES 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Conireitalionil  Buildinx  Boston,  M«u. 

63  East  ConRrrna  St  ,  ChlcKRO.  III. 

60D  SpreckleiBldg.,  Sau  Francitco.  Cal. 


62  Days    EUROPE      $325 

Fifth      .Season.       Kxperienced    Conductors. 

Choice  itinerary.    Send  for  liooklet. 

THE  DEAN  TOURS.        161  Devonshire.  BostoD 

SYDNEY SHORT  LINE 

NEW  SERVICE 

19  DAYS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Via  HONOLULU  and  TUTUIU  (SAMOA^ 
SPLENDID  STEAMERS  of  OCEANIC  STEAM- 
SHIP CO.  (Spreckelf  Line),  10,(KH)  tons  dis- 
placoim-iit,  .sail  I'riiiii  San  Kiaii('isco,.luly 
i,  July  30  (now  .sclio(liiU')  ami  every  ■iH 
(lays  there.ifter  on  a  19-DAY  SERVICE  TO 
SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA,  w  itii  sloi)  at  HONO- 
LULU .uul  SAMOA.  THE  QUICK  AND  AT- 
TRACTIVE ROUTE  TO  THE  ANTIPODES.  New 
York  to  Sydney,  1st  class.  $277.75  ;  .'nd 
tlass.  $190.75.  Hound  world,  $600  1st 
class:  $375  ^nd  class,  via  Ccvloii  and 
Mediterranean.    (Slop  overs.  > 

HONOLULU  $110  1-™?- 

^  1  St   C last 

Sailings  Every  2  Weeks 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

673  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


April  27,  1912 


EVERY  automobile 
driver,  maker,  own- 
er, or  agent  knows  that 
a  used  car  tells  more 
about  material  and  mak- 
ing than  is  ever  told  by 
a  new  car. 

If  yoxi  want  to  know  what 
a  staunch  car  the  Mitchell  is, 
take  a  ride  in  one  that  has  seen 
hard  service;  a  Mitchell  6  cylin- 
der, 48  H.-P.  car,  that  cost 
new  $1750.  Look  it  over; 
listen  to  the  motor;  run  it 
slowly;  then  "pick  up"  quickly. 

It  may  outwardly  show  lots 
of  wear;  but  you'll  find  the  vi- 
tals sound;  you'll  see  that  the 
engine,  transmission,  axles, 
steering  gear — the  things  that 
mean  service  and  safety- — ^  are 
all  right.  You'll  appreciate  the 
comfort  of  the  i  25-inch  wheel 
base;  it  does  make  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference. 

Mitchell  cars  are  built  for  the 
man  who  can't  afford  to  make 
a  mistake.  Compare  the  looks 
with  new  cars,  compare  the 
service  with  used  cars,  and  the 
Mitchell  wins. 

The  Mitchell  60  Horse.Power,  6  cylinder, 
7  passengers $2250 

The  Mitchell  48  Horse  Power,  6  cylinder, 
5  passengers $1750 

The  Mitchell  35  Horse  Power,  4  cylinder, 
5  passengers $1350 

The  Mitchell  30  Horse  Power,  4  cylinder, 
4  passengers $1150 

The  Mitchell  30  Horse  Power,  4  cylinder, 
2  passenger  Runabout,  without  top,  $950 

Mitchell-Lewis    Motor  Company 

Kacliip,  MlMfniixin 

Branches  :  New  York,  Philadelphia,   Atlanta,    Dallas, 
Kansas  Cit\',  Seattle,  London,  Paris. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

April  14. — The  Mexican  Government  and  the 
insurgent  leader  receive  a  notification  from 
Wasliington  that  the  United  States  will  hold 
Mexico  and  the  Mexican  people  responsible  for 
illegal  acts  sacrificing  or  endangering  Amer- 
ican life  or  property. 

President  Yuan  Shih-kai  issues  a  manifesto 
urging  the  five  races  in  China  to  amalgamate 
tlirough  marriage. 

April   16. — The  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  is  passed 
on  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  94. 
Miss  Harriet  Quimby,  an  American,  flies  across 
the  English  Channel  in  an  aeroplane. 

April  17. — The  Mexican  Government  replies 
to  the  note  of  warning  recently  sent  from 
Washington. 

April  18. — Twenty-seven  Italian  war-ships  bom- 
bard two  forts  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles.  The  fleet  withdraws  after  two 
hours  of  firing,  during  which,  it  is  reported, 
one  war-ship  is  badly  damaged  and  one  Turk- 
ish soldier  is  killed. 


Domestic 

Washington 

April  13. — The  Stanley  Steel  Investigating  Com- 
mittee ends  its  hearings  and  announces  that 
a  report  on  the  existence  of  a  steel  trust  will 
be  prepared  during  the  next  month. 

April  15. — In  a  special  message  to  Congress 
President  Taft  urges  that  $7S8,000  be  appro- 
priated immediately  for  use  in  controlling  the 
Mississippi  floods  and  aiding  the  sufferers. 

April  17. — The  Senate  passes  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  an  official  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  the  sinking  of  the  steamship  Titanic. 
It  is  learned  in  Washington  that  the  mili- 
tary authorities  have  completed  the  details  of 
a  military  campaign  in  Mexico  to  meet  any 
contingency  that  might  arise. 

A  memorial  to  John  Paul  Jones  is  unveiled. 
General  Horace  Porter  delivering  the  prin- 
cipal address. 

General 

April  12. — Miss  Clara  Barton,  founder  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  dies  at  Glen  Echo,  Md. 

Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  vote  to  strike  if  neces- 
sary to  obtain  their  demands. 

April  1,3. — The  Pennsylvania  primaries  result  in 
the  election  of  74  of  the  70  Democratic  dele- 
gates for  Governor  Wilson  and  65  of  the  76 
Republican  delegates  for  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
President  Taft  gets  all  of  the  six  delegates  from 
Delaware,  and  the  North  Carolina  delegation 
will  be  divided,  16  for  Colonel  Roosevelt  and 
8  for  President  Taft. 

April  15. — The  White  Star  liner  Titanic,  on  her 
maiden  voyage  to  New  York,  is  sunk  by  an 
iceberg  400  miles  southeast  of  ('ape  Race. 
Of  the  2,181  on  board  705  are  rescued  by  th(! 
Cimard  liner  Carpathia,  and  1,476  are  lost, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Carpathia' s 
officers. 

John  P.  White,  the  head  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  verifies  a  report  that 
the  anthracite  miners  and  operators  have 
reached  grounds  for  an  agreement,  and  that 
suspension  of  work  in  the  coal-fields  will  bo 
lifted  soon. 

April  18. — The  liner  Carpathia  arrives  in  New 
York  with  the  pa.ssengers  and  members  of  the 
crew  picked  up  after  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
ol  words,  the  FunE  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Solving  the  Difficulty. — "  I  see  in  this 
paper  that  Dr.  Wiley  says  a  wife  is  entitled 
to  one-third  of  the  husband's  salary." 

"  Yes.  The  trouble  is  that  so  many 
wives  don't  seem  to  know  which  third  it 
is,  and  take  all  three." — Clevela7td  Plain 
Dealer. 


His  Worry. — "  Your  husband  seems  to 
be  very  impatient  lately." 

"  Yes,  he  is,  very." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him?  " 

"  He  is  getting  tired  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  get  out  where  he  can  sit  patiently  hour 
after  hour  waiting  for  a  fish  to  nibble  at 
his  bait." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


^u  P;,  ^•.  S-  Washington,  D.  C.—"  In  parsing 
the  followmg  sentence,  what  disposition  would  be 
made  of  the  word  what:  •  But  only  fifteen  years 
ago,  what  with  legislative  and  administrative 
departments  under  the  control  of  corrupt  politi- 
cians, Wisconsin  was  as  badly  off  as  any  other 
state.  Would  not  the  omission  of  that  word 
improve  the  sentence?" 

"What"  may  be  properly  used  as  an  adverb 
meaning  "in  part;  partly;  in  consequence  of," 
and  it  is  this  usage  that  is  illustrated  in  the  sen- 
tence quoted.  Of  course,  it  may  be  omitted 
from  the  sentence  if  desired,  but  its  presence 
makes  the  statement  that  much  more  forceful. 

"P.  H.  D."  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "Does  were 
[as  a  sign  of  the  subjunctive]  invariably  follow 
the  conjunction  'if,'  or  may  the  indicative  form 
'  was '  be  used  in  some  instances?  " 

These  two  forms  are  capable  of  precise  dis- 
crimination. There  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
among  grammarians  to  condemn  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive  mode,  and  some  would  even  dispense 
with  it  entirely,  but  there  are  certain  modifica- 
tions of  thought  that  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
exprest  by  any  other  construction.  Careful  study 
of  this  point  reveals  a  nice  distinction  that  exists 
between  what  may  be  termed  "thought"  forms 
(exprest  by  the  subjunctive  mode)  and  "fact" 
forms  (exprest  by  the  indicative  mode).  The 
former  are  those  in  which  the  action  is  merely 
thought  of  as  a  contingency,  supposition,  or  a 
wish;  as,  "If  I  were  you";  "I  wish  the  lad  were 
taller  "  The  latter  are  those  in  which  the  action 
is  assumed  as  a  fact,  or  any  uncertainty  regarding 
it  lies  merely  in  the  speaker's  knowledge  of  the 
fact;  as,  "If  he  was  there,  I  did  not  see  him"; 
"  If  it  rains,  why  do  you  go  out?  "  Thus  a  choice 
between  "were"  and  "was"  (that  is,  between  the 
subjunctive  and  indicative  modes)  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  thought  to  be  conveyed. 

"E.  T.,"  Carlisle,  Pa. — "Is  the  following  sen- 
tence correct :  '  This  is  a  little  secret  between  your 
family  and  myself?" 

The  only  question  that  would  suggest  itself 
woidd  be  in  regard  to  the  use  of  "myself"  in  this 
construction.  While  the  use  of  the  compound 
personal  pronoun  in  place  of  the  simple  personal 
pronoun  is  somewhat  rare,  it  is  nevertheless  per- 
missible. Grammarians  recognize  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  following  quotations  show  that  liter- 
ary authorities  have  sanctioned  its  usage:  "To 
myself,  mountains  are  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  all  natural  scenery." — Ruskin.  "Before  the 
point  was  mooted,  'What  is  God?'  no  savage 
man  inquired,  'What  am  myself?'" — Browning. 

"H.  A.  S.,"  Tionesta,  Pa. — (1)  "Please  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  '  despicable.' 
(2)  Kindly  explain  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence, "The  pears  taste  well.'  " 

(1)  "Despicable"  is  properly  pronounced  des' 
pi-ca-bl  (c  as  in  met,  i  as  in  it,  a  as  in  sofa).  The 
accent  falls  on  the  first  syllable. 

(2;  This  construction  is  analogous  to  such 
sentences  as,  "The  wind  blows  cold";  "Down 
feels  soft";  "  This  fruit  tastes  bitter  ";  in  which 
the  adjective  in  the  predicate  modifies  the  subject, 
altho  somewhat  affected  by  the  connecting  verb. 
An  adjective  so  used  is  termed  a  complement. 
The  definitions  of  the  word  "  well,  "  as  given  in  the 
dictionaries,  would  hardly  justify  its  use  in  this 
connection,  and  "good,"  "fine,"  or  "excellent." 
would  be  preferable. 

"H.  G.  S.,"  Manitowoc,  Wis. — "(1)  What  is 
the  title  of  Dickens'  book  containing  the  charac- 
ter Silas  W(>gK?  (2)  In  what  book  docs  the  char- 
acter of  Stubbs  appear?" 

(1)  Silas  Wegg  was  a  character  in  "Our  Mu- 
tual Friend,"  depicted  by  Dickc^ns  as  a  rascal 
with  literary  pretensions,  who  sold  ballads,  gin- 
gerbread, etc. 

(2)  Stubbs  was  the  beadle  at  Willingham  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Heart  of  Midlothian." 
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RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  ''TITANIC"  DISASTER 


WHILE  a  certain  element  of  mystery  must  always 
shroud  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  while  certain  facts 
are  known  only  to  the  dead  captain  and  first  officer, 
a^d  while  others  are  hidden  forever  in  her  rent  hull  two  thousand 
fathoms  deep,  much  also  is  being  cleared  up  by  patient  and 
thorough  investigation,  and  the  press  are  sifting  these  facts 
and  placing  the  blame.  The  world  wants  to  know  where  to 
put  the  responsibility;  it  would  have 
false  rumors  corrected,  it  would  have  all 
told  that  would  help  to  make  ocean 
travel  safer  henceforth.  So  a  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  is  hearing 
testimony  from  survivors  and  officials  of 
the  White  Star  Line  and  a  similar  inquiry 
is  to  be  instituted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. As  the  passengers,  officers,  and 
members  of  the  crew  tell  their  successive 
stories,  and  answer  the  searching  ques- 
tions of  the  investigators,  the  horror  of 
the  Titanic's  sinking,  it  is  remarked, 
only  increases,  "while  the  needless  loss 
of  life  becomes  more  and  more  obvious." 
Back  of  the  high  speed  in  an  ice- 
infested  sea,  and  back  of  the  lack  of  life- 
boats, there  was  another  reason,  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  apparent  to  the 
press,  and  which  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une is  the  only  theory  upon  which  the 
various  elements  of  the  disaster  are 
explicable.  This  is,  that  passengers, 
proprietors,  and  officers  alike  "were  ob- 
sessed -with  the  infatuation  that  the  ship 
was  unsinkable."  The  safety  of  the 
modern  all-steel  liner,  with  her  water- 
tight compartments,  had  kept  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  content  with  an  inade- 
quate life-saving  requirement.  The  own- 
ers of  the  Titanic  had  been  content  with  complying  with  the  law, 
tho  it  meant  refuge  for  less  than  half  of  those  on  board.  Because, 
as  Captain  Roslrom  of  the  Carpathia  crisply  puts  it.  "the 
Titanic  was  supposed  to  be  a  life-boat  herself."  And  the  alleged 
lack  of  vigilance  before  the  collision,  the  failure  to  fill  the  life- 
boats to  their  capacity,  the  holding  back  the  news  of  the  ship's 
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loss — all  are  ascribed  to  this  persistent  and  fatal  belief  that  she 
was  "unsinkable."  As  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (New 
York)  remarks:  "Out  of  the  fabric  of  its  delusion  and  hope  the 
public  created  the  'unsinkable  boat'  and  confided  itself  blindly 
to  it  in  spite  of  warnings  that  even  a  child  might  have  listened 
to." 

But  people  are  not  content  with  knowing  whai  is  respon- 
sible. "Responsibility  is  personal,"  we 
are  reminded,  and  the  question  is, 
"Who?"  And  two  persons  are  named: 
Captain  Smith  and  J.  Bruce  Ismay. 
The  captain  went  down  with  his  ship,  and 
many  are  inclined  to  cover  him  with  the 
mantle  of  charity  and  remember  only  his 
heroic  end.  But  the  Albany  Journal 
and  the  New  York  Times  are  among 
the  papers  which  can  not  absolve  Captain 
Smith  from  blame.     Says  The  Times: 

"lee  was  in  plain  sight,  floating  ice 
and  bergs.  Not  only  that,  but.  Captain 
Smith  had  received  by  wireless  messages 
at  least  three  warnings  that  icebergs 
were  in  his  path — from  the  Touraine,  from 
the  Amerika,  and  from  the  Mesaba.  He 
had  acknowledged  with  thanks  the 
Mesaba' s  warning  that  dead  ahead  of 
him  lay  'much  heavy-packed  ice  and 
great  numbers  of  bergs.'  Yet  straight 
into  the  jaws  of  destruction  he  steamed 
at  high  speed 

"The  company  is  by  no  means  to  be 
absolved.  Undoubtedly  the  Captain  was 
aware  of  a  desire  on  the  company's  part 
for  a  quick  voyage.  It  would  please  the 
passengers  and  bring  trade  to  the  line. 
But  no  orders  from  the  company  compel, 
and  its  desires  should  not  persuade,  a 
captain  to  steam  through  a  field  of  ice- 
bergs at  21  knots  an  hour.  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  wTeck  rests  upon  the 
Titanic's  Captain  directly,  and  secondarily  upon  the  owners." 

Tho  The  Times  gives  the  White  Star  Line,  or  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  which  controls  it,  a  secondary 
responsibility,  most  of  its  contemporaries  assign  it  the  first, 
and  some  the  only,  place  among  the  guilty.     Captain  Rostrom, 
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they  recall,  admitted  when  questioned,  that  under  the  law  a 
captain's  control  over  his  ship  is  absolute,  and  then  he  added: 

"But  suppose  we  get  orders  from  the  o%\niers  of  our  ship  to  do 
a  certain  tiling.  If  we  do  not  execute  that  order,  we  are  liable 
to  dismissal." 

Captains  are  supposed  to  use  supreme  care,  but  the  Springfield 
Republican  observes  that  "they  are  also  supposed  to  bring  in 
their  V^oats  with  speed  and  regularity  or  give  place  to  a  more 
competent  man" — 

"Under   this   pressure,   felt   if   not   admitted,    a  commander 
must  often  be  obliged  to  take  risks  not  less  real  because  intan- 
gilile.  .  .  .  Speed  in  itself,  tho  expensive,  is  safe  enough;   what 
is  extremely  dangerous 
lis  the  demand  for  speed 
combined    with   a   high 
dc  gree  of  regularity.    A 
captain  ought  to  be  ab- 
solutely free,  in  fact  as 
well  a.s  in  theory,  to  use 
his  best  judgment,  even 
if   a   four-day    crossing 
should  be  stretched  out 
to  a  fortnight." 

Special  reasons  for 
desiring  a  quick  and 
splendid  nm  on  the 
Titanic'.^  maiden  trip 
are  found  by  this  daily 
in  the  company's  finan- 
cial condition.  Inter- 
national Mercantile 
Marine  bonds,  notes 
The  Republican,  "have 
paid  interest  charges, 
but  investors  in  the 
company's  preferred 
and  common  shares 
have  never  had  a  di\i- 
dend."  The  common 
stock  sold  as  low  as  5, 
[)ar  value  100,  and  the 
preferred  at  26  before 
the  Titanic  disaster. 
Reorganization  is  said 
to    be   imminent.      The 

Wall  Street  Journal  confirms  these  statements,  remarking  upon 
a  movement  to  stimulate  speculation  in  the  stock;  "and  part 
of  the  plan  of  campaign  was  alleged  to  be  a  movement  to  in- 
terest the  public  on  the  successful  maiden  trip  of  the  Titanic. 
01)\-iously,  such  plans  miscarried." 

The  criticisms  of  J.  Brtice  Ismay,  responsible  head  of  the 
Wliitc  Star  Line  and  the  company  owning  if,  for  sa%'ing  his 
own  life,  have  been  stilled  somewhat  l)y  sworn  testimony  jus- 
tifying his  act;  but  there  is  still  an  inclination  to  make  him 
a  scapegoat.  Senator  Smith's  insistence  on  keeping  him  in 
this  country  to  give  testimony  with  regard  to  the  disaster  is 
one  of  the  matters  to  call  forth  caustic  comment  from  the 
British  press  on  the  conduct  of  the  Senatorial  investigation. 
The  Hearst  papers,  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  and  other 
journals  see  in  his  presence  on  the  Titanic  proof  of  his  authority 
there.  , 

At  least,  thinks  the  Baltimore  News,  his  Avord  would  have 
weight  with  the  captain,  who  told  him  of  one  of  the  iceberg 
warnings.  So  that  The  News  finds  it  "difficult  to  believe  that 
one  word  of  caution  from  Mr.  Ismaj'  to  the  effect  that  the 
Titanic  would  better  come  into  New  York  behind  schedule  time 
than  to  hit  an  iceberg  would  not  have  been  taken  even  by  the 
most  autocratic  captain  as  a  hint  not  to  be  disregarded."  But 
other  papers  are  beginning  to  agree  with  the  Louisville  Courier- 
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TWO    LITTLE    WAIFS    FROM    THE    "TITANIC." 

"Lolo"  and  "Monio."  who  were  placed  in  a  life-boat  by  a  man  who  stayed  on  the 
ship.  A  Mme.  Navratil,  of  Nice,  France,  is  coming  to  claim  them  as  hers.  Many 
ofTers  of  adoption  have  come  to  Miss  Margaret  Hays,  who  has  been  caring  for  them. 


Journal  that  something  is  to  be  said   for  him.     Mr.    Ismay's 
own  statement  is  at  least  clear  and  consistent.    He  says  in  part: 

"When  I  went  on  board  the  Titanic  at  Southampton  on 
April  10  it  was  my  intention  to  return  by  her.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  remaining  in  the  United  States  at  that  time.  I  came 
merely  to  obserA  e  the  new  vessel,  as  I  had  done  in  the  case  of 
other  vessels  of  our  lines. 

"During  the  A'oyage  I  was  a  passenger,  and  exercised  no 
greater  rights  or  privileges  than  any  other  passenger.  I  was  not 
consulted  by  the  commander  about  the  ship,  her  course,  her 
speed,  navigation,  or  her  conduct  at  sea.  All  these  matters  were 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  captain. 

"I  saw  Captain  Smith  only  casually,  as  other  passengers  did. 
...   I  was  never  consulted  by  Captain  Smith  nor  by  any  other 

person ;  nor  did  I  ever 
make  any  suggestions 
whatsoever  to  any  hu- 
man being  about  the 
course  of  the  ship. 

"The  only  informa- 
tion I  ever  received  on 
the  ship  that  other 
vessels  had  sighted  ice 
was  by  a  wireless  mes- 
sage received  from  the 

Baltic 

"If  the  information  I 
received  had  aroused 
any  apprehension  in  my 
mind — which  it  did  not 
— I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  make  any 
suggestion  to  a  com- 
mander of  Captain 
Smith's  experience.  The 
responsibility  for  the 
navigation  of  the  ship 
rested  solely  with  him." 

"Everybody  learns 
by  experience,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Ismay,  and 
he  believes  that  in  this 
crisis  the  steamship- 
owners  of  the  world 
haA'c  learned  "that  too 
much  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  water-tight 
compartments  and  on 
Avireless  telegraphy,  and 
that  they  must  equip  every  vessel  Avith  life-boats  and  rafts 
sufficient  to  pro\ide  for  every  soul  on  board,  and  sufficient  men 
to  handle  them."  They  have  learned,  too,  that  "there  are  at 
present  no  such  things  as  unsinkable  ships."  As  a  first  result 
of  this  lesson  Mr.  Ismay  has  ordered  that  all  ships  belonging 
to  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  shall  be 
fully  equipped  with  life-boats.  In  announcing  this  decision  he 
says : 

"I  am  candid  to  admit  that  until  I  had  had  actual  experience 
in  a  WTcck  I  never  fuUy  realized  the  inadequacy  of  the  rules 
of  our  and  other  lines  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  life 
in  case  of  an  accident  in  mid-ocean.  I  had  gone  along  like  the 
rest  of  the  steamship  men  on  the  theory  that  our  ships  were 
unsinkable. 

"I  determined  to  do  this  irrespective  of  any  prcvsent  or  future 
laws  on  the  .subject,  either  in  this  country,  in  England,  or  Holland, 
or  any  other  foreign  countries  touched  by  the  lines  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Company.  I  am  going  to  see  to  it 
that  not  only  every  passenger,  but  every  member  of  the  crew 
on  any  ship  of  the  White  Star,  the  American,  and  all  other  lines 
of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  shall  in  the  future  be 
as  safe  as  possible  in  case  of  another  accident. 

"We  are  not  waiting  to  merely  comply  with  the  law.  We  are 
going  to  disregard  technicalities  and  give  the  most  ampl<^  and 
complete  protection  to  human  life;,  irrespective  of  all  legal 
requirements.  In  the  future  there  will  never  arise  a  condition 
in  which  there  is  not  room  for  everj'body  in  the  life-boats  or  on 
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the  unsinkable  pneumatic  life-rafts,  that  are  not  even  capable 
of  being  upset  in  rough  weather." 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  other  steamship  lines,  so 
that  the  New  York  Sun  thinks  it  "safe  to  say  that  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  any  nation  haw  lifo- 

saving  appliances  aboard  ship  

been  brought  to  their  maxi- 
mum efficiency  so  quickly  as 
has  been  done  bj'  all  nations 
since  the  Titanic  disaster 
taught  its  tragic  lesson."  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  report 
of  the  accident  to  the  Ti^onic 
the  steamship  companies  con- 
ferred with  the  United  States 
Hydrographic  Office  and  all 
captains  were  instructed  to 
take  a  new  southern  route, 
which  i.s  intended  t(j  bring 
them  many  miles  south  of  the 
iceberg  zone,  tho  adding  200 
miles  to  the  westbound  course. 
Moreover,  notes  The  Sun,  the 
ships  "are  going  out  equipped 
with  more  life-boats  than  cvnr 
before,  and  these  boats  are 
ready  for  service." 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
effect  of  the  Titanic' s  loss  was 
the  mutiny  of  the  crew  of  her 
sister  ship,  the  Olympic,  be- 
cause of  tlu-  firemen's  distrust 
of  the  collap.sible  boats  fur- 
nislu>d  to  complete  her  equij)- 
nient,  causing  the  scheduled 
t  rip  from  Southampton  to  New 

York  {^  be  a})andon('d  last  week.  In  addition  to  (he  steps  (akt-n 
by  the  shipping  (-oinpanies,  Oreat  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  other  maritime  Powers,  we  read,  will  make  their  n-spective 
regulations  more  strict  and  will  enforce  more  careful  iiisjxclion. 


fopyri^liU'd  by  UudcrwtKid  &  Undcrw«j4Kl,  New  Y.-rk. 

TWO    WIDOWS    ANIi    THEIK    CHIl-OKEX. 
SIccraKo  survivors  wlio  will  flixl  tin-  r<-li<'f  riind  ;i  •^'ixIsi'ikI 


An  international  conference  which  will  recommend  uniform 
legislation  on  the  problem  of  insuring  safety  of  steamers,  and 
on  similar  matters,  is  to  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

While    it    is    universally    acknowledged    that    one    valuable 
lesson  taught  by  the  Titanic  disaster  is  the  priceless  worth  of 

wireless  communication  at  sea, 
it  is  no  less  generally  felt  that 
the  wireless  system  "has  fallen 
short  of  its  possibilities  from 
lack  of  systematized  organiza- 
tion and  cooperation,"  as  the 
Baltimore  Sun  puts  it,  "in  con- 
nectioii  vdih.  the  recent  disas- 
ter." .  True,  the  Carpothia 
-  heard  tho  call  of  distress,  but 
only  because  the  single  oper- 
ator had  by  chance  postponed 
liis  usual  hour  of  retirement. 
.V  not  her  ship  which  might  have 
come  up  in  time  to  save  all  the 
l>assengers  failed  to  receive 
I  lie  call  from  the  Titanic  be- 
cause the  operator  was  asleep. 
Hence  there  is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  some  regulation  pro- 
V  iding  for  Avareless  outfits  on 
freight  as  well  as  passenger 
steamers,  and  requiring  that 
('\ery  passenger-boat  carry  two 
operators.  Then,  too,  the  con- 
fusion regarding  the  messages 
from  the  Carpathia,  otlier  ves- 
sels, and  stations  on  shore, 
accu.sations  of  holding  up 
messages  and  of  refusals  of 
operators  on  rival  lines  to  com- 
municate c()urle()usl>'  witii  each  other  bring  forth  sucli  indignant 
(Klitorial  comment  as  this  in  the  Xew  York  World: 

"One  reform  made  mandatcry  by  the  Titanic  disaster  is  tho 
immediate  systematization   of  wireless  communication   at   sea 
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and  its  regulation  in  the  public  interest.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  reve- 
lation of  lax  and  chaotic  methods  of  wireless  communication  on 
the  ocean  should  come  a  reform  which  must  secure  its  stricter 
regulation  for  the  public  benefit  under  international  agreements 
pro\'iding  for  its  more  responsible  control." 

Meanwhile  the  Senate's  committee  is  carrying  on  a  thorough 
investigation.  It  is  composed  of  Senators  Smith,  of  Michigan, 
Chairman;  Perkins,  of  California;  Bourne,  of  Oregon;  Burton, 
of  Ohio;  Fletcher,  of  Florida;  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina;  and 
Xewlauds,  of  Nevada.  The  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  according 
to  Senator  Smith,  "is  to  get  all  facts  bearing  upon  this  unfor- 
tunate catastrophe  which  we  are  able  to  obtain."  The  detention 
of  Mr.  Ismay,  and  officers  and  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
Titanic,  which  has  been  criticized  in  England,  is  thus  explained 
by  Senator  Smith:  "It  has  been  our  plan  from  the  beginning 
to  first  obtain  the  testimony  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  temporarily  in  this  country,  and  this  course  will  be 
pursued  until  the  committee  concludes  it  has  obtained  all 
accessible  and  useful  information  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  this  disaster." 

Members  of  the  committee,  in  particular  Mr.  Smith,  are 
criticized  because  of  an  apparent  unfamiliarity  with  things 
afloat.  The  British  press  sneer  at  them  and  express  surprize 
that  the  Senate  did  not  leave  such  things  to  a  committee  of 
experts.  Some  of  this  harsh  criticism  our  press  find  to  be 
deserved.  The  Springfield  Republican's  Washington  correspond- 
ent admits  that  the  investigation  is  ludicrous,  and  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  in  particular,  shows  "remarkable  per- 
sistence and  fertility  in  asking  puerile  questions."  The  Senate's 
."hasty  action"  in  starting  the  investigation,  which  began  the 
morning  after  the  Carpnthia  reached  Ncav  York,  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  English  press  and  by  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  our  papers  prai.se  such  "  prohiptitude "  and 
it  will,  thinks  the  New  York  American,  spur  "the  English  them- 
selves to  quicker  and  more  resolute  action  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  likely  to  take." 

The  further  assertion  that  the  United  States  Senate  has  no 
right  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry,  the  disaster  having  occurred 
on  a  British  ship  on  the  high  seas,  is  thus  answered  by  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

!'The  Titanic  inquest  is  being  held  here  because,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  suggested  j'esterdaj',  many  American 
citizens  lost  their  lives  in  the  disaster.  .  .  .  Nor  can  there 
be  any  valid  denial  of  the  right  of  this  (lovernment  to  in- 
vestigate   the  equipment    and    conduct  of   foreign  ships  which 


seek  the  use  of  its  ports  and  the  patronage  of  its  citizens,  and 
in  so  doing  .x)  ask  questions  of  any  of  the  alien  owners  and 
officers  of  those  ships  whom  it  may  happen  to  find  within  its 
jurisdiction." 


HOW  THE  STEEL  TRUST  TREATS  LABOR 

THE  STEEL  TRUST  is  "living  over  a  volcano,"  declared 
Samuel  Gompers  before  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  and 
he  went  on  to  predict  that  the  policy  of  employing  ignorant 
foreigners  at  low  wages  would  result  in  disturbances  which 
neither  labor-organizations  nor  combinations  of  corporations 
could  control.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Education,  reporting  on  the  proposed  eight-hour 
law  for  Government  contract  labor,  denounced  labor  conditions 
in  the  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  "a 
brutal  system  of  industrial  slavery,"  and  declared  that  "it  is 
just  as  much  the  Government's  duty  to  protect  citizens  from  such 
outrageous  treatment  as  from  the  burglar  and  the  highwayman." 
We  now  get  further  light  on  this  subject  from  the  report  of  an 
investigating  committee  composed  of  Steel  Corporation  stock- 
holders. This  committee,  appointed  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  Charles  M.  Cabot,  a  small  stockholder,  considered  the  matter 
under  four  heads — "the  seven-day  week,"  "the  twelve-hour 
day,"  ."the  speeding  up  of  workmen,"  and  "the  repression  of 
the  men."  These  were  four  of  the  counts  in  John  A.  Fitch's 
indictment  of  the  Steel  Trust  in  the  "Pittsburg  Survey" — the 
document  which  moved  Mr.  Cabot  to  demand  an  investigation. 
Other  charges  were  that  the  low  wages  paid  by  the  Trust  forced 
its  laborers  to  live  under  unsanitary  and  degrading  conditions,  and 
that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  ignorance  of  injured  employ- 
ees to  harry  them  into  accepting  inadequate  cash  settlements. 

The  stockholders'  committee  confesses  that  in  some  of  the 
plants  the  men  still  work  seven  days  a  week,  and  that  of  175,715 
laborers  whose  records  were  examined,  more  than  a  quarter  are 
working  12  hours  a  day.  But  these  investigators  failed  to  find 
evidence  of  "speeding  up,"  or  of  any  hardship  resulting  from 
"repression."  They  declare  the  seven-day  week  to  be  "detri- 
mental to  those  engaged  in  it,"  and  "are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that,  no  matter  what  alleged  difficulties  of  operation  seem  to 
hinder  the  abandonment  of  the  seven-day  week,  they  must 
be  met." 

And  in  deprecation  of  the  12-hour  day  they  report: 


»'¥,'^ 


THt    STKAMSHIP-OWNER    G.^MDLED    WITH    DIOATIl, 

But  Death  held  the  cards. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

LOSING    HANDS 


"THE  MOVING  FINGER  WRITES,  AND,  HAVING  WRIT,  MOVES  ON." 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
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THE   ETERNAL   COLLISION. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE  HELMSMAN. 

• — Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


THE    PACE    THAT    KILLS. 


."The  actual  physical  labor  involved  in  many  of  the  positions 
is  to-day  much  less  than  in  former  years,  this  being  especially 
true  of  the  open-hearth  and  blast  furnaces,  where  the  inter- 
mittent character  of  the  work  is  such  that  there  is  less  call 
for  actual  expenditure  of  physical  energy  than  in  many  of  the 
8-  and  10-hour  positions.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a  12-hour  day  of  labor,  followed  continuously 
by  any  group  of  men  for  any  considerable  number  of  years, 
means  a  decrease  of  the  efficiency  and  lessening  of  the  virility 
of  such  men.  The  question  should  be  considered  from  a  social 
as  well  as  physical  point  of  view. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  the  twelve  hours  a  day  to  the 
man  in  the  mill  means  approximately  thirteen  horn's  away 
from  his  home  and  family,  not  for  one  day,  but  for  all  working- 
days,  it  leaves  but  scant  time  for  self-improvement,  for  com- 
panionship with  a  family,  or  for  recreation  or  leisure." 

As  to  the  "speeding  of  the  workmen,"  they  suggest  that  this 
is  confused  in  the  minds  of  the  critics  with  the  piece-work  and 
bonus  system,  which  is  !'of  advantage  both  to  employer  and 
employee."  They  confess  themselves  in  doubt  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  "the  charge  of  repression  of  the  men,"  and  state  that 
the  Corporation  "has  made  efficiency  the  one  standard  by 
which  continuance  of  employment  in  its  plants  is  determined." 
They  repudiate  the  idea  that  antagonism  to  labor-organizations 
constitutes  repression,  and  go  on  to  say: 

"As  a  committee  of  stockholders,  we  do  not  believe  the  final 
solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  this  question  has  been 
reached.  We  do  believe  the  present  methods  are  preferable 
to  the  old  for  all  concerned,  and  that  the  Steel  Corporation, 
in  view  of  the  pra<'tises  often  pursued  bj'  labor-organizations 
in  steel-mills  in  past  years,  is  justified  in  the  position  it  has 
taken. 

"That  th(!  method  of  employment  of  to-day  must  prove  to  be 
the  best  for  the  future  is  a  question  on  which  there  may  well 
be  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  interests  of  society  and  the 
fommunity  at  large  will  not  best  be  served  by  that  type  of 
mind,  whether  it  be  employer  or  employee,  which  bases  action  on 
the  assumption  that  might  mak(!S  right.  On  the  contrary', 
the  adjustment  of  the  relations  Ixstween  employer  and  employee 
is  a  task  for  men  of  sound  minds,  reciprocal  natures,  broad 
sympathies  and  courage,  men  who  believe  that  the  future  may 
be  made  better  than  the  present.  May  it  not  be  rea.sonably 
hoped  that  su<'h  men,  wh«'ther  tliey  be  officials  or  wage-earners, 
may  more  and  more  be  found  working  together  to  bring  forward 
the  day  when  employer  and  empioj-ee  shall  enter  into  a  '-ommon 
administration  of  industrial  interests?" 

This  report  was  submitted   at   the  annual  meeting  of   the 


Stockholders.  At  the  same  time  Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  reported 
that  a  circular  letter,  "to  which  was  attached  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Cabot's  article,"  was  sent  to  15,000  stockholders,  of  whom 
only  about  90  replied.  Of  those  replying,  "22  per  cent.,  for 
various  reasons,  would  like  to  see  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor,"  and  "a  small  percentage  desire  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor  even  at  the  expense  of  di\adends."  These,  said 
Mr.  Gary,  "are  generally  women  and  clergymen." 

E\idently  !' there  are  some  impractical  persons  holding  shares 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,"  is  the  surprized  com- 
ment of  the  Milwaukee  Leader  (Socialist),  which  adds  ironically: 

"What  else  could  be  expected  from  women  and  clergymen — 
what  do  they  know  about  business?  If  men  prefer  to  work 
12  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week,  why  should  the  stock- 
holders concern  themselves,  especially  when  dividends  are 
satisfactory?  The  workers  are  free — their  right  of  contract 
is  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  may  also  need  the  money.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
prevent  them  from  working  when  their  families  may  need 
every  cent  that  they  can  earn.  And  besides,  if  the  day's  work 
should  be  shortened,  they  might  waste  their  earnings  in  idleness 
and  dissipation." 

In  the  face  of  the  admission  that  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the 
seven-day  week  are  still  enforced,  remarks  the  New  York  World, 
"the  mealy-mouthed  philanthropy  of  the  committee's  report  is 
offensive. "    And  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"To  talk  of  the  actual  physical  labor  being  less  than  in 
former  years,  and  mechanical  improvements  having  cut  down  the 
exhausting  drudgery,  in  no  way  excuses  the  present  killing  sj'stem 
imdcr  which  the  men  Avork.  An  industry  that  fosters  such 
conditions,  with  or  without  the  approval  of  its  stockholders, 
is  a  crime  against  humanity.  If  earnings  and  di\ndends  are 
the  sole  standard  of  how  men  in  the  mills  should  be  treated, 
then  twelve  hours  a  day  nuiy  be  too  short  a  shift,  and  fourteen 
Of  sixteen  hours  nearer  right 

"No  matter  how  firmly  entrenched,  the  twelve-hour-day 
schedule  must  be  changed.  What  other  employers  may  do 
can  not  relieve  the  Steel  Trust  of  responsibility  for  its  own 
man-killing  system.  It  is  the  worst  offender  becau.se  it  works 
the  most  men.     Other  employers,  too,  must  mend  their  policy." 

Referring  to  Judge  Gary's  remark,  "Personally  I  am  not 
certain  that  twelve  hours  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  employees," 
the  RiilTalo  K.r press  says: 

"As  a  general  proposition,  the  value  of  a  shorter  work-day 
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depends  on  the  way  the  individuil  uses  his  extra  time,  elim- 
inatinsr.  of  course,  a  eousidera(i()ii  of  efficiency.  Mr.  Gary's 
further  arjifuinent  that  the  highest  officers  in  the  corporation 
frequently  worked  twelve  and  more  hours  a  day  is  without 
force,  as  they  form  an  entirely  different  class  of  workers.  They 
are  well  supplied  with  this  worlds  goods  and  can  have  every 
comfort  which  money  can  buy.  They  are  not  working  for  a  bare 
li\ing.  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  probably  is  not  one  of  them 
who  could  not  quit  work  to-day  and  live  comfortably  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life." 

The  same  paper,  however,  thinks  that  there  is  "abundant 
evidence"  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  "is  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  labor  in  its  mills."  And  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  we  read: 

"The  fact  is  that  the  Steel  Trust  has  managed  to  avoid  a 
great  deal  of  labor  trouble  by  seeking  to  establish  amicable 
relations  with  its  own  employees  and  make  them  satisfied,  and 
refusing  to  treat  with  an  organization  controlled  outside  of  its 
own  employment.  The  evidence  appears  to  be  that  this  has 
pro  Mil  better  for  the  men  as  well  as  the  companies.  For  some 
years  there  has  been  less  indication  of  discontent  among  work- 
men in  the  steel  industry  than  any  other,  and  efforts  at  disturb- 
aiii-c  have  come  from  the  outside." 


PRESIDENT   TAFT'S    DENUNCIATION    OF 
MR.   ROOSEVELT 

A  DRAMATIC  CHAPTER  in  the  remarkable  story  of  the 
Taft-Roosevelt  friendship  and  estrangement  began  last 
-  week  when  the  President  broke  his  long  silence  under 
the  Colonel's  attacks  and  replied  with  a  scathing  denunciation 
which  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  believes  destined  to 
become  historic.  "To  any  patriotic  American  the  occasion  which 
brings  out  these  damning  charges,  made  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States  against  an  ex-President,  must  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  in  the  history  of  our  politics,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.);  and  the  President  himself 
at  one  time  interrupted  his  denunciation  of  "one  whom  in  the 
past  I  have  greatly  admired  and  loved,"  to  exclaim:  "This 
■wrenches  my  soul!"  He  was  forced  to  this  painful  course,  he 
e.xplains  in  his  Boston  speech,  becau.se  "I  represent  a  cause" 
and  this  cause  was  menaced  "l)y  the  unjust,  unfounded  charges 
against  me  and  by  the  adroit  appeals  to  discontent  and  class 
hatred  that  Mr.  Roo.se velt  is  now  making  to  the  public.'-' 

Altho  posing  as  the  apostle  of  the  square  deal,  says  Mr.  Taft, 
the  Colonel  has  "garbled  and  misrepresented"  the  President's 
language,  and  has  indulged  in  "loo.se  and  vague  indictment," 
thereby  "clouding  the  real  and  critical  issues"  and  "misleading 
a  gfreat  many  good  and  patriotic  people."  Among  other  instances 
of  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  the  square  deal  the  President 
cites  C'olouel  Roosevelt's  charge  that  his  successor  is  "in  league 
with  the  bos.ses,"  his  linking  of  Taft  with  Lorimer  in  the  Illinois 
campaign,  his  change  of  front  on  Canadian  reciprocity,  his 
"false  charges  of  fraud  in  conventions  and  primaries,"  his 
charge  of  the  misuse  of  patronage,  his  denunciation  of  anti- 
trust suits  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  instituted,  and  his 
charge  that  the  President  stands  for  "so-called  interi'sts  and 
special  privilege." 

As  an  example  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  garbling  of  his  words 
and  misrepresentation  of  his  meaning.  President  Taft  cites  the 
f(illowing  sentences  from  the  Colonel's  Carnegie  Hall  speech: 
"Mr.  Taft  fairly  defines  the  issue  when  he  says  that  our  Govern- 
nif-nt  is  and  should  be  a  government  of  all  the  people  by  a 
representative  part  of  the  people.  This  is  an  excellent  and 
mo<lerate  description  of  an  oligarchy."  The  I^esident  goes  on 
to  explain: 

"The  excerpt  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  uses  is  taken  from  my 
speech  at  Toledo.  It  is  garbled.  I  did  not  say  this  'should  be' 
a  government  of  all  the  people  by  a  representative  part  of  the 
people.     I  said  'it  is  thus  apparent  that  ours  is  a  government 


of  all  the  people  by  a  representative  part  of  the  people,'  and 
it  is.  The  context  shows  clearly  what  I  meant.  I  had  pointed 
out  that  the  government  was  by  popular  vote,  that  the  voters 
did  not  include  the  women  and  children,  that  in  number  the 
voters  were  less  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  people,  and  that  their 
action  was  the  action  of  their  majority;  so  that  the  Government 
was  controlled  not  by  all  the  people,  but  by  a  representati\  e 
part  of  the  people,  to  wit,  a  majority  of  the  adult  males.  Does 
Mr.  Roosevelt  deny  this  fact?  " 

Again,  notes  the  P*resident,  Colonel  Roosevelt  "says  that  all 
the  bosses  are  in  my  favor  and  all  of  them  against  him."  To 
this  charge  tlie  President  retorts: 

"The  truth  with  respect  to  me  is  the  same  as  it  is  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  When  I  am  running  for  the  Presidency. 
I  gratefully  accept  such  support  as  comes  to  me.  Mr.  Roose\  elt 
has  done  so  in  the  past;    he  is  doing  so  now." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Colonel  and  Canadian  reciprocity  he 
makes  this  interesting  statement:  , 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  now  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  the  supposed 
feeling  among  the  farmers  of  the  country  against  the  reciprocit\- 
agreement  with  Canada  which  I  made  and  induced  Congres^s  to 
adopt,  but  which  Canada  finally  rejected.  I  would  not  object 
to  this  as  a  legitimate  argument  in  a  political  controversy 
against  me  and  in  his  favor  if  the  fact  were  not  that  I  consulted 
him  ten  days  before  I  made  the  agreement,  explained  to  him 
in  full  its  probable  terms,  stated  the  arguments  pro  and  con, 
especially  the  effect  of  it  on  agrieidtural  products,  and  asked 
him  to  confer  with  his  colleagues  of  The  Outlook  as  Lo  its  wisdom 
and  public  benefit  and  let  me  know  his  and  their  judgment. 
He  replied  approving  the  agreement  in  the  most  enthusiastic; 
terms  and  complimenting  me  for  having  brought  it  forward." 

e  I 

To  the  charge  that  he  has  been  "receiving  stolen  goods"  and 
profiting  by  "the  use  of  dirty  instruments"  to  secure  delegates, 
the  President  answers  that  "no  instance  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  in  which  specifications  of  fraud  have  been  sus- 
tained by  any  evidence  whatever."  And  to  the  charge  of 
the  shameless  use  of  patronage  to  secure  his  nomination  he 
retorts : 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  under  the  present  system  of  appoint- 
ments Federal  office-holders  will  be  interested  in  polities  and  take 
part  therein,  and  will  support  those  to  whose  appointment 
they  attribute  their  preferment.  Under  present  conditions, 
however,  and.  under  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  this 
administration,  there  are  in  office  to-day  at  least  70  per  cent, 
of  those  who  were  in  office  by  appointment  under  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  In  view  of  his  candidacy,  it  is  natural  that  a  great 
number  of  these  office-holders  should  favor  him  rather  than  me. 
and  such  is  the  facit,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  not  be  ignorant 
of  it.  In  spite  of  the  very  great  activity  of  a  number  of  such 
officers  against  me,  not  a  single  man  of  them  has  been  removed." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  charge  that  after  his  election 
President  Taft  deserted  the  Progressives  and  became  reactionary, 
he  gives  an  impre^ssive  list  of  the  progressive  measures  enacted 
during  his  administration,  and  remarks: 

"This  was  all  progressive  legislation.  But  1  am  not  to  have 
any  credit  as  a  Progressive  because  it  was  accomplished  through 
regular  Republicans.  In  all  Mr.  Roosevelt's  history  he  never 
failed  to  use  as  instruments  for  his  purpose  those  whom  he 
found  in  power.  Indeed,  throughout  his  life  he  has  defended  that 
course  as  the  only  'sensible  course  to  pursue.  I  have  merely 
followed  his  example." 

"One  of  the  real  reasons  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  ought  not  to  be 
selected  as  the  candidate  of  any  party,"  adds  the  Pre.sident,  "is 
the  natural  distrust  that  the  whole  business  community  will 
have  in  respect  to  the  measures  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  pro- 
pose in  order  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  interest  of  social 
justice  which  he  advocates  so  strongly  and  defines  so  vaguely." 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  propo.sals  for  the  regulation  of  the  trusts  with- 
out destroying  them  really  amount,  according  to  the  President, 
to  "nothing  but  the  establishment  of  a  benevolent  d<'sootism." 

Returning  broadside  for. broadside.  Colonel  Roosevelt  replied 
to  the  President's  Boston  address  from  a  platform  in  Worciester, 
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Mass.     To  tlie  charge  of  garbling  Mr.  Taft's  Toledo  speech 
by  inserting  the  words  "should  be,"  the  Colonel  answers: 

"I  made  this  insertion,  avowedly  as  an  insertion,  to  show 
that  Mr.  Taft  was  appro ^^ng  of  the  doctrine,  and  his  whole 


"  MALEF.\CTORS   OF   GRE.\T   WE.\LTH." 

My  hat  is  in  the  ring — the  same  hat  that  I  pa.ssed  to  Harriman. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

speech  is  senseless  on  any  other  assumption.  He  says  now 
in  his  explanation  that  he  only  meant  that  the  action  of  the 
adult  males  controlled  the  action  of  the  women  and  children 
of  the  community. 

"This  is  simply  not  the  fact.  Mr.  Taft's  whole  speech  and  all 
his  similar  speeches  were  designed  to  prove  that  our  Government 
succeeded  because  we  did  not  have  direct  motion  by  the  people, 
but  had  action  only  by  a  representative  part  of  the  people." 

Admitting  that  he  had  accepted  the  assistance  of  bosses 
I' when  they  chose  to  go  my  way  and  support  the  cause  of  the 
people,"  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  says:  "The  trouble  with  Mr.  Taft  is 
that  he  gets  their  assistance  at  the  price  of  going  their  way 
and  opposing  the  cause  of  the  people."  The  President's  course 
in  sending  to  the  Senate  last  week  "papers  which  were  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  I  had  improperly  favored  the 
Harvester  Trust  bj-  declining  to  prosecute  it  in  1907,"  is  char- 
acterized as  "the  very  crookedest  kind  of  a  crooked  deal." 
The  President  "only  discovered  that  I  was  dangerous  to  the 
people  when  I  discovered  that  he  was  useless  to  the  people," 
declares  the  Colonel;    and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  wanted  from  President  Taft  a  square  deal  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  If  he  had  given  the  people  a  square  deal 
he  could  have  counted  on  my  enthusiastic  support.  I  do  not 
believe  he  has  gi\cn  the  people  a  square  deal.  I  believe  that 
he  has  yielded  to  the  bosses  and  to  the  great  privileged  interests." 

The  President's  friends  everywhere,  thinks  the  New  York 
Tribune  (R^p.j,  "will  welcome  his  determination  to  see  to  it 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  figlit  l)etween  himself  and  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, it  shall  be  a  real  light  and  also  a  fair  fight."  And  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "the  President's  duty 
was  clear,  because  the  people  have  a  right  to  the  facts."  "With- 
out excess,  without  undue  coloration,  coldly,  scientifically,  and 
uncon.sciously,  as  it  were,  he  paints  a  masterly  study  after  tlu* 
life  of  an  incorrigibly  crooked  dealer,  protean  and  impudent," 
remarks  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  and  in  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.),  anotlur  of  (he  uncompromising  anti-Roosevelt  organs, 
we  read : 

"The  time  is  past  for  assuming,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  spurred 
on    by  a  reckless  and  ruthless  ambition,  will  hesitate  at  any- 


thing. The  time  is  past  for  assuming  that  there  are  rational 
limits  to  his  lust  for  power.  The  Theodore  Roosevelt  whose 
record  Mr.  Taft  presented  yesterday  can  not  be  trusted  in 
even  the  minor  decencies  of  political  controversy.  How  much 
less  can  he  be  trusted  in  the  vital  affairs  of  constitutional 
government?" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pro-Roosevelt  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Prog.  Rep.)  declares  that  "the  one  complete  rejoinder,  the 
only  rejoinder  needed,  to  the  President's  attack  on  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  the  open  proof,  supplied  by  Mr.  Taft's  present 
associations,  that  he  has  betrayed  the  trust  put  into  his  hands 
by  his  predecessor."    It  goes  on  to  say  in  part: 

"The  fatal  step  was  taken  by  Mr.  Taft  in  the  summer  of  1909. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  had  purposely  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
in  order  that  there  should  be  no  shadow  of  a  suggestion  that 
he  was  dictating,  or  steering,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  And 
Mr.  Taft  made  his  choice.  He  hitched  up  promptly  with  Cannon, 
Aldrich,  and  the  rest  of  that  crowd — spoilers,  exploiters,  cor- 
rupters. And  there  he  has  remained  ever  since.  He  was  advised 
by  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  consult  with  them.  Why  not?  But 
he  was  not  advised  to  subject  himself  to  them.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  two  courses.  It  is  the 
difference  between  mastership  and  subservience.  The  eoimtry 
has  shown,  in  its  determination  to  put  Mr.  Taft  aside,  that  it 
understands  the  difference." 


SHUTTING   OUT  THE  ILLITERATES 

THE  ADVOCATES  of  a  law  excluding  the  more  ignorant 
class  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States  had  an 
inning  the  other  day  when  the  Senate  passed  almost 
unanimously  the  Dillingham  Bill,  which,  with  the  Simmons 
amendment  attached,  provides  that  all  foreigners  except  relig- 
ious refugees  shall  undergo  a  comparatively  rigid  educational 
test  when  they  apply  for  admission  through  our  national  gate- 
ways. Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  bill  A,vill 
become  a  statute,  but  its  friends,  chief  among  whom  is  the 
Immigration  Restriction  League,  construe  the  Wk  of  organized 
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STILL    KVAUINU    THE    QUESTION. 

— Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Post. 

oi)po6ition  in  the  Senate  to  mean  that  there  is  a  strong  likeli- 
hood of  its  being  enacted  into  law.  The  far-reaching  effect 
that  the  HK^asure  would  have  is  shown  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Simmons  am(>ndment,  as  explained  by  a  Washington  corrf- 
spoudcnt  of  the  New  York  Urrald: 

"The  amendment  excepts  from  the  action  of  the  bill  the  wife, 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  parents  and  grand- 
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parents  more  than  fifty  years  of  age  of  an  admissible  alien 
now  or  hereafter  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

"The  test  is  to  be  made  as  follows: 

"The  inspection  officer  shall  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  printed  on  uniform  paste- 
board slips,  each  containing  no  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  words  printed  in  the  various  languages  of  the  alien 
in  double  small  pica  type.  Each  alien  may  designate  the 
language  or  dialect  in  which  he  prefers  the  test  shall  be  made, 
and  he  shall  be  required  to  read  and  write  the  words  printed 
on  the  slip  in  such  language. 

"The  further  exemption  is  made  by  the  Simmons  amendment 
of  all  aliens  Avho  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  immigra- 
tion officer  that  they  are  seeking  admission  to  the  United  States 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  religious  persecution." 

Zions  Herald,  a  Boston  religious  weekly,  basing  its  conclu- 
sions upon  statistics  contained  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Immigration  Restriction  League,  says  that  the  proposed  test 
would  be  a  bar  to  practically  one-third  of  the  poor  immigrants 
of  Europe,  and  the  St.  Louis  Star  estimates  that  it  "would 
reduce  by  one-half  the  present  flow  of  ignorant  and  cheap  labor, 
which  is  doing  so  much  to  reduce  the  average  of  wages  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  large  iron  and  textile 
industries."  Probably  the  most  vigorous  favorable  comment 
on  the  economic  phase  of  the  Simmons  amendment  is  made 
by  the  St.  Louis  paper,  which  observes: 

"It  is  an  effort  to  do  two  things.  The  first  object  is  to  pre- 
serve the  standard  of  American  labor  and  wages,  and  as  such 
it  should  receive  the  hearty  support  of  every  man  who  works 
with  his  hands.  And  equally  interested  are  those  whose  busi- 
ness depends  upon  the  purchasing  ability  of  the  masses. 

"The  second  purpose  is  to  protect  the  quality  of  American 
citizenship  and  keep  as  high  as  possible  the  character  of  the 
elements  from  abroad  which  go  into  its  composition. 


"This  is  protection  in  its  best  sense.  It  is  protection  to 
American  labor  from  cheap  foreign  labor  and  the  lower  con- 
ditions of  living  competition  with  it  compels,  and  it  is  pro- 
tection of  the  country  as  a  whole  from  the  threatened  lowering 
of  the  average  quality  of  citizenship. 

"This  new  feature  of  immigration-regulation  may  not  be 
ideal  to  accomplish  this  dual  purpose,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
best  that  can  be  adopted,  even  tho  it  somewhat  modifies  the 
old  policy  of  making  the  United  States  'a  refuge  for  the  op- 
prest  oP  all  nations.'  Self-preservation  is  an  instinct  too  strong 
even  for  ideals." 

The  New  York  Sun  quotes  Senator  Dillingham  as  having 
said  in  a  debate  on  the  Bill,  just  before  its  passage  on  April  19, 
that  "from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of  all  the  males  from  southeastern 
Europe  who  are  employed  in  the  United  States  to-day  are 
either  single  men  or  are  living  singly  in  the  United  States." 
And,  stating  their  purpose  in  coming  here,  the  Senator  quotes 
from  a  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  of  which  he  was 
chairman: 

"The  life-interest  and  activity  of  the  average  wage-earner 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  has  seemed  to  revolve  prin- 
cipally about  three  points:  (1)  To  earn  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  immediate  earnings  under  existing  conditions  of  work; 
(2)  to  live  upon  the  basis  of  minimum  cheapness;  and  (3)  to 
save  as  much  as  possible." 

The  Sun  thinks  that  we  perhaps  need  brawn  from  south- 
eastern Europe,  but  that  the  price  we  pay  is  too  high  if  it 
includes  a  menace  to  our  social,  economic,  and  political  institu- 
tions or  a  degradation  of  American  standards.  The  New  York 
Herald  insists  that  the  present  arrangements  for  the  admission 
of  immigrants  inflict  a  burden  on  every  community  to  which 
they  go,  and  that  so  long  as  these  arrangements  continue  "we 
are  adding  every  day  to  the  number  of  undesirable  residents." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Meanwhile,  Mexico  continues  to  vindi(?ate  President  Diaz. — Topeka 
Capital. 

However,  that  man  who  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the  White  House 
with  a  loiife  didn't  originate  the  idea. —  Washington  Post. 

A  L,\KE  of  boiling  mud  has  been  discovered  in  Java.  Still,  Baltimore 
is  to  have  the  Democratic  national  convention. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Don't  disturb  Mr.  Lorimer  in  the  Senate  any  more.  It  seems  to  be  the 
only  place  where  the  poor  man  is  w&ntad.^Xew  York  Evening  Mail. 

Fkank  Hitchcock  has  changed  the  name  of  Cobb,  Fla.,  to  Baker. 
Betting  on  the  Athletics  again  this  year.  Frank? — Washington  Post. 

People  who  are  too  poor  to  take  an  ocean  voyage  occasionally  also  have 
something  to  be  thankful  for  at  times. — Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

After  the  Illinois  primary  the  Colonel  said       

he  was  too  happy  to  talk.  It's  a  pity  the 
Colonel  has  not  been  happier  in  the  past  than 
he  has  been. — \ashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

9pe.\king  of  nerve,  three  masked  bandits 
robbed  the  pas,sengers  of  a  Pullman  car  right 
in  the  presence  of  the  porter,  and  all  this 
not  far  from  Chicago. — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

The  papers  are  still  commenting  upon  the 
rejoicing  in  Milwaukee  over  the  bier  of  Social- 
ism. It  takes,  it  seems,  something  like  that 
to  make  .Milwaukee  famous, — Nashville  South- 
ern Lumberman. 

The  president  of  a  buttonhole-manufactur- 
ing company  reports  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  years  his  indiLstry  ever  had.  Button- 
holing is  always  active  in  a  big  campaign  year. 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 

While  we  are  mourning  the  wreck  of  the 
Titanic,  all  civiliz(»d  nations  have  aviators  at 
work  drilling  themselves  in  the  art  of  drop- 
ping bombs  on  ships  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. — .Vetc  York   World. 

It  must  be  a  relief  for  some  of  the  .scholars 
in  politics  to  know  that  the  presidency  of 
Johns  HopkiiLS  is  vacant.  It  is  not  impossd- 
ble  that  some  of  thtjse  gentlemen  may  need 
employment  about  the  middle  of  November. 
— Boston  Advertiser. 


The  Chinese  vice-presidency  is  vacant. 
Cleveland  Leader. 


Practically  the  same  here, — 


If  epithets  were  delegates,  the  Colonel  still  would  not  have  them  all. — 

New    York    World. 

The  glacier's  children  do  not  get  out  of  the  speed  maniac's  way  like 
the  children  of  men. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  b(!aring  of  T,  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  during  his  first  day  in  Wall  Street  is 
described  as  modest.     Blood  will  tell. — Boston  Advertiser. 

A  half-eagle  of  the  vintage  of  1815  has  brought  $3,500.      Now  the  rea- 
son fowl  are  kept  so  long  in  cold  storage  is  clear. — Boston  Advertiser. 

Mt.  McKinley  has  defeated  another  party.     Probably  the  best  way 
to  climb  this  mountain  is  the  way  Dr.  Cook  did  it. — Boston  Advertiser. 

A  New  York  cab-driver  has  sailed  for  Ger- 
many to  claim  a  fortune  of  $125,000.  Had  he 
been  a  taxicab-driver  he  couldn't  afford  to 
have  gone. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

A  patriotic  society  wants  to  buy  Jeffer- 
son's home  at  Monticello,  but  there  are  many 
patriotic  organizations  anxious  to  get  W.  H. 
Taft's  home  in  Wasiiington. — Detroit  Journal. 

There  is  still  some  question  whether  the 
result  in  Pennsylvania  was  due  to  a  genuine 
Roosevelt  landslide  or  a  crevasse  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania bosses'  levees. — New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 

Edison  has  completed  an  invention  which 
makes  it  possible  to  have  moving  pictures  at 
home.  About  the  only  thing  that  can  not  be 
had  at  home  now  is  home  life. — -Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

"Mr.  Moiujan  paid  $2,500  for  an  antique 
bed  in  his  collection."  That  isn't  anything; 
.Senator  St(!ph(!n.son  has  a  single  chair  in 
Washington  for  which  he  paid  $107,000,  and 
considered  it  cheap. — Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal. 

"I  OBJECT,"  says  Heyburn,  "to  carrying 
any  farther  the  wreckage  and  carnage  and  dis- 
order that  have  been  brought  about  by  direct 
primaries."  Yes;  it  would  be  awful  if  they 
were  carried  as  far  as  Idaho. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 


THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal 


ENGLAND'S  INDIGNATION  AND  GRIEF  OVER  THE  "  TITANIC  " 


THE  CONSTERNATION  and  mourning  which  reign 
throughout  the  United  States  over  the  crushing  disaster 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  have  found  a  sympathetic 
response  in  the  mother  eoiintry,  Sneh  a  catastrophe,  as 
Disraeli  said  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  "touches 
the  heart  of  nations  and  appeals  to  the  do- 
mestic sentiments  of  mankind."  Among 
those  who  perished  in  the  ice  were  people 
of  cosmopolitan  character  and  reputation. 
Their  loss,  as  the  London  papers  remind  us, 
is  a  loss  to  civilized  society.  The  Evening 
Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazttte  blames 
reckless  gambling  on  board  the  great  liners 
as  infeoting  officers  as  well  as  passengers, 
aaid  inducing  carelessness  which  spreads 
•from  the  saloon  to  the  eha(rt-room,  and  we 
iToad: 

"Refoi'mers  have  declared  that  gambling 
ja'board  the  big  liners  is  responsible  for  much 
recklessness.  The  traveling  world  has  fallen 
;into  the  delusion  that  every  big  ship  is  a 
ilffe-boat  herself.  Theoretically  the  Titanic 
■may  have  been  unsinkable.  Practically  she 
was  not.  The  Board  of  Trade  hao  had  a  rude 
a>wakening  from  its  dream  of  security." 

Joseph  Conrad,  the  veteran  author  and 
master  in  the  merchant  service,  writing  in 
The  Budget  (London),  says  that  too  much 
is  sacrificed  in  liners  to  speed  and  size,  and 
recommends  the  use  of  smaller  vessels  trav- 
eling in  pairs.     To  quote  liis  words; 


these   da^'s   in  the 


The 
It  is 


"The  impact  of  a  liner  of  45,000  tons  in 
contact  with  a  submerged  iceberg  is  bound 
to  prove  fatal.  This  would  be  fess  likely 
if  the  vessel  were  only  of  20,000  tons  dis- 
placement. Safety  is  sacrificed  to  speed 
building  of  mammoth  ships. 

"It  is  a  question  of  size,  not  'of  the  number  of  life-boats 
trouble  is  there  Avere  too  many  people  aboard  the  ship, 
absurd  to  say  that  a  ship  such 
as  tTie  Titanic  is  unsinkable. 
Such  large  boats  necessarily  en- 
danger the  lives  of  more  pas- 
-eengers  in  proportion  to  smaller 
vessels.  The  large  boats  are  able 
to  iold  more  passeJigers  and  crew 
in  proportion  to  the  smaller. 

"As  to  the  solution:  I  think 
'the  inorease  in  ocean  travel  and 
the  enormous  number  of  persons 
who  cross  the  ocean  every  year 
^warrants  the  scheme  of  dispatch- 
ing transatlantic  liners  across  the 
■oe(;an  in  [)airs.  Instead  of  send- 
ing one  boat  of  40,(KK)  tons,  send 
two  boats  of  :^(),(K)0  tons  each. 
iLet  them  constantly  be  within 
•easy  call  of  nach  other — sa.A', 
;about  forty  ^ul(^s  apart.  Thus 
they  f!ould  keep  in  constant 
touch  by  wireless,  and  should 
anytliing  of  ,a  perilous  nature 
^arJHc,  this  would  be  an  inesti- 
mable advantage. 

"The  big  ship  is  a  mis-take  ex- 
•oepl  from  a  commercial  view- 
j)oint.  1  have  sailed  in  ships  for 
3»oarK-ttnd  kno^v  what  slirain  and 
JWjxxiMuliiility  ie  limowxi  oau  the 


Cupyrighl«>J  }>j  Vuderwooti  ^  Undciw-vud. 
LORD    MERSEY. 

Who  will  conduct  the  "British  Inquiry 
into  the  Titanic  disaster. 


LtrXTRIES    OF   MODEHN  TnAVEL 

But  not  <'noiiKh  lifc-hoius. 


commander  of  an  Atlantic  liner.  Captain  Flaherty,  of  the  Red 
Star  Line,  told  me  once  that,  in  the  dead  of  night,  while  he 
stood  on  the  bridge  of  his  ship,  he  sighted  a  bark  in  close  prox- 
imity to  liis  vessel.  He  reversed  engines,  but  was  unable  to 
avert  disaster.  The  ship  crashed  into  the  bark,  which  crumbled 
like  matchwood.  The  captain  told  me  that  this  experience  so 
harrowed  his  mind  (he  had  1,100  sleeping 
passengers  on  board),  that  when  he  arrived 
in  port,  which  happened  to  be  New  York, 
he  resigned  his  post. 

"The  lives  of  travelers  across  the  ocean 
are  certainly  endangered  at  this  time  of 
year  by  steering  a  course  so  near  drifting 
icebergs. 

"But  in  the  Tilanic's  case  it  occurs  to 
me  that  had  she  been  fifteen  feet  shorter 
she  might  have  cleared  the  berg." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  urges  on 
the  authorities  the  necessity  for  a  searching 
inquirj-  into  the  causes  of  the  wreck,  and 
observes  indignantly: 

"We  have  a  duty  to  the  li\ing  to  per- 
form. The  public  has  been  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  What  a  ghastly  mockery  the 
phrase  'practically  unsinkable'  has  become! 
We  are  unable  to  understand  the  argument 
that  it  is  necessary  to  pro\ide  for  part  of 
the  human  freight  and  unnecessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rest.  It  is  a  clinching  proof 
of  the  Board  of  Trade's  imfitness  to  super- 
vise affairs  of  the  sea. 

"It  is  the  naked  truth  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  huge  liners,  rendered  careless 
by  immunity  from  accident,  drive  across 
the  ocean  with  a  mere  handful  of  men  who 
deserve  the  name  of  sailor.  Mr.  Ismay  has 
declared  that  his  companj'  welcomes  an 
inquiry. 

"He  will  be  taken  at  his  word.  There 
are  searching  questions  regarding  the  design 
of  the  ship.  Was  the  scantling  sufficiently  strong?  Was  the 
system  of  water-tight  compartments  adopted  on  the  best 
expert  advice  or  did  other  considerations  overrule  the 
counsel    of    experts  ?      These    are    questions    Avhich    must    be 

answered." 

It  was  criminal  neglect,  says 
the  London  Daily  Mirror,  that 
sent  the  helpless  passengers  to 
the  bottom,  and  it  proceeds: 

"Twenty-six  survi\'ors,  to  fore- 
stall all  sensational  and  exag- 
gerated statements,  made  this 
statement — not  exaggerated,  but 
yet  surely  as  well  qualified  to 
make  the  blood  run  cold  as  any 
inA'ention  of  the  sensation- 
monger — '  There  were  not  enough 
boats  to  save  the  people  on 
board.' 

"That  for  the  nionient  is 
enough.  Details  after  that  do 
not  matter.  Tlie  fact  comes 
from  those  who  know.  This  is 
no  false  rumor,  no  lie.  We  have 
to  fac(>  it.  Slowly,  with  infinite 
reproach,  the  whole  world  turns 
toward  those  responsible  and 
asks  them  why. 

."There  is  no  tone  of  vulgar 
recriniinat  ion,  no  calling  of  names 
and  bringing  up  of  useless  bitter- 
ness.   In  this  gesture  it  is  simply 


Montreal  Herald. 
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the  sorro-wful  turnin»  of  all  those  who  sjTnpathize  toward  those 
who  might  have  known.  There  is  absolutelj'  no  answer  to  give. 
"No  doubt  the  Titanic  was  wonderfully  made.  There  were 
living  roses  on  board  and  wonderful  rooms  and  racket  courts 
and  concert-rooms  and  ballrooms.  And  there  were  more  boats 
to  take  people  off,  remember,  than  the  Board  of  Trade  required. 
With  that  we  have  to  be  contented,  bowing  our  heads." 

The  London  Standard  eulogizes  the  wonderful  fortitude  of  the 
ship's  musicians,  observing: 

"We  are  usually  an  undemonstrative  people,  but  the  incident 
of  the  string  band  of  the  Titanic,  its  members  gathered  together 
to  play  the  hymn,  'Nearer.  My  God,  to  Thee,'  as  the  great  ship 
settled  for  lier  last  plunge,  left  men  speechless  with  pity.  It  is 
a  great  incident  of  history,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  last  parade 
on  the  Birkenhead." 

"The  pity  and  pathos  of  it  is  almost  more  than  any  human 
heart  can  bear,'"  says  the  London  Daily  Telegraph.  But  The 
Morning  Post  (London)  believes  that  in  the  gallant  behavior  of 
all  on  board  "the  two  nations  have  thus  some  comfort  in  their 
sorrow."  The  London  organs  generally  defend  Ismay  "as 
being  unjustly  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  disaster"  in  this  coun- 
try. While  The  Chronicle  asks  that  a  strict  inquiry  be  made  into 
the  circulation  of  false  news  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
great  ship,  "never  again."  says  this  paper,  "must  there  be  such 
an  orgy  of  falsehood  as  raged  in  America  on  this  occasion." 


GERMAN  VIEW   OF  "THE   NEXT  WAR" 

AVERY  INFLUENTL\L  military  writer  of  Germany 
declares  that  Germany  must  win  her  place  as  a  world 
■  power  through  warfare.  This  is  General  Bernhardi, 
who  in  his  new  volume  on  "  Deutschland  und  der  Naechste  Krieg" 
("Germany  and  the  Ne.xt  War")  practically  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Europe,  and  to  England  in  particular.  Never  has 
the  policy  of  Berlin  been  proclaimed  so  clearly  and  so  fearlessly. 
The  General's  book  gives  a  candid  expression  of  the  view  that 
his  country  must  fight  its  way  to  predominance  regardless  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  other  people.  This  accepted  authority 
on  current  strategical  and  tactical  problems  describes  the  peace 
movement  as  simply  "poisonous."     In  one  chapter  he  discusses 


ENGL.\ND    AND    GERM.\NY   ARE    GETTING 
TOGETHER. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 


THE    PROGRE.SS   OF   PEACE. 


-Pasquino  (Turin). 


{'The  Right  to  Make  War."  A  chapter  follows  on  "The  Duty 
to  Make  War."  The  peace  propaganda  of  foreign  Powers  he 
denounces  as  sheer  hypocrisy.     He  even  advocates  aggfression 


and  invasion.  "The  duty  of  self-assertion,"  we  read,  "is  by 
no  means  exhausted  by  the  mere  repelling  of  hostile  attacks. 
It  includes  the  need  of  securing  to  the  whole  people  which  the 
State  represents  the  pos- 
sibility of  existence  and 
development,"  which  he 
interprets  as  meaning 
"the  right  of  conquest." 
"Might  is  right,"  he 
thinks,  and  this  can 
be  decided  only  by  war. 
"Wars  which  were  de- 
liberately undertaken 
with  statesmanlike  in- 
tent were  always  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest 
results,"  he  believes. 
A  country  may  initiate 
a  war  for  its  own 
."highest  purposes,"  in 
which  case  it  may  employ  means  which  are  unjustifiable  in  an 
individual.     On  this  point  we  read: 

"It  has,  however,  to  be  considered  that  the  relations  between 
two  States  must  often  be  regarded  as  a  supprest  state  of  war 
which  for  the  moment  is  being  carried  on  only  in  peaceful  compe- 
tition. Such  a  state  of  things  justifies  the  use  of  peaceful  means — 
cunning  and  deception — just  as  war  itself  does,  because  in  such 
a  case  both  parties  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  such  means. 
On  the  whole  I  believe  that  a  conflict  between  personal  and 
political  morality  can  be  avoided  by  clever  and  prudent  diplo- 
matic behavior,  if  one  is  perfectly  clear  about  the  goal  which  one 
desires  to  reach  and  always  remembers  that  the  means  which 
one  employs  must  ultimately  correspond  with  the  moral 
character  of  this  goal." 

Coming  down  to  the  specific!  enemies  that  Germany  must 
be  prepared  to  attack,  the  General  remarks: 

"We  must  always  keep  in  ^iew  the  possibility  of  war  with 
England,  and  take  our  political  and  military  measures  accordingly 
without  regard  for  any  peace  manifestations  of  politicians, 
publicists,  and  Utopians 

"In  one  way  or  another  we  have  got  to  settle  with  France, 
if  we  desire  to  obtain  elbow-room  for  our  world  policy.  That  is 
the  first  and  most  unconditional  requirement  of  a  healthy 
German  policy,  and,  as  French  hostility  can  not  be  disposed  of 
once  and  for  all  by  peaceful  means,  it  must  be  done  bj'  force 
of  arms.  France  must  be  so  completelj^  overthrown  that  she 
can  never  again  get  in  our  way." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  in  the  clearest  and  most 
matter-of-fact  way  "the  coming  naval  war  Avith  England." 
He  states  his  position  as  follows: 

"The  conception  of  our  naval  duty  points  dh-ectly  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  English  Navy  w'hich  must  give  the  measure 
of  the  extent  of  our  armaments  for  naval  w^ar.  War  with 
England  is  probal)ly  the  war  wiiich  we  shall  first  have  to  fight  out. 
The  possibility  of  victoriously  repelling  an  English  attack  must 
therefore  guiclc  our  war  preparations,  and,  if  the  English  con- 
tinue to  increase  their  Navy,  we  can  not  avoid  following  them 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  our  existing  Navy  Law." 

Lord  Esher,  who  is  considered  in  England  one  of  tlie  highest 
authorities  on  military  matters,  speaks  in  the  London  Tinieti 
with  something  like  horror  of  the  German  general's  gospel  of 
blood  and  iron,  saying: 

"It  is  hardly  conc^eivable  that  after  2,()()()  years  of  Christian 
teaching,  and  in  the. midst  of  a  people  from  whom  have  sprung 
some  of  the  loftiest  thinkers  and  some  of  the  greatest  scientific 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  su(ii  ojjinions  should  find 
expression.  They  emanate,  too,  from  a  soldier  hitherto  held  in 
the  highest  respect  by  all  who  have  studied  war  as  an  odious 
possibility,  and  not  as  an  end  desirable  in  itself.  No  one  could 
have  supposed  that  such  ideas  so  crude  and  juvenile  could  have 
survived  the  awakening  processes  of  recent  times." 
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THE  OPPOSITION   TO   HOME   RULE 

/4  NTAGONTSM  has  been  roused  equally  by  the  Asquith 
/-\  Home  Rule  Bill  among  those  who  think  it  gives  the 
■^  -^  Irish  too  much,  and  those  who  think  it  gives  them  too 
little.  America  has  furnished  the  "sinews  of  war"  for  many 
a  home-rule  tight,  and  a  group  of  Irish-Americans  in  New  York 
have  cabled  a  strong  message  to  Ireland  urging  the  Nationalists 
not  to  accept  the  Asquith  measure,  because  it  gives  Ireland 
onlj'  a  sham  autonomy.  Despite  this,  the  biU  was  unanimously 
indorsed,  amid  i'the  wildest  enthusiasm,"  by  the  great  Irish 
National  Convention  in  Dublin  last  week,  and  it  was  made 
evident  that  Nationalist  opinion  in  Ireland  has  passed  on  to  a 
new  stage  where  British  concessions  are  received  in  a  more 
friendly  spirit.  The  Ulstermen  of  course  reject  the  measure 
and  denounce  it  imqualifiedly.  At  Belfast  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
head  of  the  Unionist  party,  addrest  100,000  people  in  terms 
that  many  regard  as  incendiary.  He  dwelt  upon  the  idea 
that  Ulster  is  the  manufacturing  district  of  Ireland,  has  more 
people  in  its  borders  than  any  one  of  the  three  remaining  prov- 
inces, Leinster,  Munster,  or  Connaught,  and  pays  two-thirds  of 
the  Irish  taxes.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  passed  round  the  watch- 
word that  "Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster  will  be  right"  in  case 
Home  Rule  be  thrust  upon  her.  Mr.  Law  employed  very 
bellicose  language  and  his  peroration  ran  as  follows,  with  an 
allusion  to  the  siege  of  Londonderry: 

"Once  again  you  hold  the  pass — the  pass  for  the  Empire. 
You  are  a  besieged  city.  Does  not  the  past,  the  glorious  past 
with  which  you  are  so  familiar,  rise  again  before  your  eyes? 
The  timid  have  left  you.  Your  Lundys  have  betrayed  you, 
but  you  have  closed  your  gates.  The  Government  has  erected 
by  their  Parliament  Act  a  boom  against  you  to  shut  you  off 
from  the  help  of  the  British  people.  You  will  burst  that  boom. 
That  hell)  ^^'i^l  come,  and  when  the  crisis  is  over  men  will  say 


"WE    WILL    NOT    HAVE    HOME    RULE." 

This  Sentence  was  the  keynote;  of  the  great  anti-Home  Rule  deni- 
onstration  In  IJclfast,  at  which  .Mr.  Bonar  Law,  at  the  reader'.s  left, 
:iii(l    Sir   Edward  Carson,  at  the  right,  addrest  100,000  people. 


of  you  in  words  not  tmlike  those  once  used  by  Pitt — 'You  have 
saved  yourselves  by  your  exertions,  and  you  will  save  the 
Empire  by  your  example.'" 

The  majority  of  those  who  are  supporting  the  bill  in  Parliament 


no  doubt  think  the  talk  about  fighting  is  all  bluff  and  bluster, 
but  the  London  Saturday  Review  tells  us  that — 

"It  is  certain  that  the  Ulstermen  will  fight  Home  Rule  all 
through,  and  that  nothing  would  less  modify  their  Unionism 
than  the  passing  of  a 
Home  Rule  Bill  into 
law.  The  setting  up 
of  a  Home  Rule 
Government  would 
make  them  finally 
irreconcilable.  They 
will  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge any 
Home  Rule  Govern- 
ment; they  will  not 
pay  taxes  levied  by 
such  a  Government; 
if  they  are  made  to 
— we  should  say,  if 
there  is  an  attempt 
to  make  them — they 
will  fight;  not  spo- 
radically; they  will 
not  pot  tax-collect- 
ors behind  hedges; 
they  will  fight  in  or- 
ganized order;  they 
will  be  an  army  in 
the  field." 

The  London  S-pec- 
tntor,  which  has  sup- 
ported Mr.  Asquith 
on  other  questions, 
thinks  that  in  this 
case,  however — 

"If  Home  Rule 
can  not  be  granted 
without  doing  a 
gross  injustice  to  the 
counties  of  north- 
east Ulster,  then 
Home  Rule  had  bet- 
ter be  abandoned. 
The  fact  that  Home 

Rule  involves  such  injustice  is  a  proof  that  it   is  not  a  sound 
solution  of  the  Irish  problem." 

The  London  Times  sides  with  Ulster  and  asks  bitterly 
"whether  the  Ulster  Protestants  are  wrong  in  their  refusal  to 
stake  all  that  men  hold  dear  on  the  good  faith  of  the  old  chiefs 
of  the  Land  League  and  the  present  leaders  of  the  United  Irish 
League  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians."  The  bill  "will 
go  to  pieces,"  predicts  the  Conservative  London  Standard,  and 
it  adds: 

"If  it  survives,  it  will  still  be  shipwrecked  on  the  unalterable 
refusal  of  the  Irish  Protestants  to  accept  Nationalist  and  Roman 
Catholic  domination  under  the  sham  safeguards  and  paste- 
board guaranties  with  which  they  are  mocked  in  this  ill-omened 
measure." 

It  is  "a  fraud  and  a  delusion."  exclaims  the  aristocratic 
London  Morning  Post,  and  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  observes  in  the 
same  vein: 

"To  the  third  Home  Rule  Bill  we  can  only  apply  one  of  the 
bitterest  of  Continental  epigram.*.  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  his 
virtues,  it  says,  and  you  ha^  e  a  Portuguese.  Wha(i>\er  may 
be  the  merits  of  that  epigram,  its  application  is  true  and  damning. 
Strip  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  of  ^very  feature  by  which  he  tried 
to  redeem  il,  and  you  have  Mr.  Asquitli's  scheme.  We  can  not 
pretend  this  morning  to  indicate  a  tenth  part  of  the  criticism 
it  invites,  but  .  .  .  the  bill  is  impossible;  the  bill  is  an  im- 
posture; it  never  can  be  passed  into  law  ;  and  would  be  unwork- 
able if  it  were." 

Turning  now  to  the  friends  of  the  measure,  we  find  the  Londou 
Statist  summarizing  as  follows  for  the  benefit  of  its  English 


"BELIEVE    ME,    HOME   RULE    IS   WINNING." 

John  Redmond  assuring  the  people  of 
Dublin  on  March  31  that  "we  will  have  a 
Parliament  sitting  in  College  Green  sooner 
than  the  most  sanguine  and  enthusiastic 
man  in  this  gathering  believes." 
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Italy — "Help!    Help!    This  old  reprobate  refuses  to  let  me 
cut  his  leg  off."  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


— '-  'V— .*  I  -J  — .-- 


TRYING    TO   TRAP    IT.\LY. 

The  poor  little  white  mouse  longs  for  the  cheese,  but  dis- 
trusts the  trap.  — Fischietto  (Turin). 


DISCOURAGING. 


readers  the  features  that  provide  for  continued  English  control  in 
Ireland : 

"The  eotmtry  will  be  garrisoned  by  Imperial  troops;  the 
constabulary  will  remain  an  Imperial  force  for  the  first  eight 
years;  the  customs  and  inland  revenue  will  remain  under 
Imperial  control;  and,  of  course,  the  administration  of  land- 
purchase,  of  old-age  pensions,  and  of  the  new  Insurance  Act 
will  remain  as  at  present.  So  also  will  the  Post-office  Savings 
Banks,  existing  public  loans,  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes. 
In  a  word,  then,  there  is  no  restoration  of  Grattan's  Parliament. 
There  is  no  repeal  of  (he  Union.  On  the  contrary,  the  new 
Parliament  is  to  be  a  delegated  Parliament.  It  is  called  into 
existence  by  the  Imperial  Parliament;  and  it  derives  all  its 
powers,  not  from  th*-  Irish  people,  l)ut  from  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  Irish  Parliament,  we  may  here  explain,  is  to  consist 
of  a  nominated  Senate  of  40  members,  and  a  Hotise  of  Commons 
of  164  members,  elected  according  to  the  existing  Parliamentary' 
franchise.  It  is,  witli  the  \-arious  reservations  just  referred  to, 
to  have  power  to  deal  with  purely  Irish  matters,  but  with  purely 
Irish  matters  alone,  and  the  Executive  is  to  be  responsible  to 
the  Irish  Parliament." 

The  opinion  of  77/ e  Economist  (London)  is  also  favorable 
to  the  measure  principally  because  of  its  "impartiality,"  and 
we  read: 

"The  political  advantages  which  the  bill  offers  to  the  Con- 
servative party  in  this  country  are  so  great  that  we  should  not 
be  surprized  to  see  a  strong  sentiment  grow  up  in  favor  of  a 
settlement  by  consent." 

The  Liberal  Dailij  News  (London),  on  the  other  hand,  grows 
enthusiastic  over  Mr.  Asquith's  bill  because  it  gives  Ireland 
so  much,  and  declares: 

"It  is  a  skilful  piece  of  workmanship  based  on  large  and  liberal 
lines.  It  is  not  a  shadow,  but  a  substance.  It  gives  Ireland, 
if  not  full  satisfaction,  at  least  a  substantial  fulfilment  of  her 
demands.  It  preserves  inviolate  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and 
gives  to  the  minority  in  Ireland  the  fullest  possible  protection 
against  any  form  of  injustice.  Its  passage  into  law  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  happier  chapter  in  the  dark  story  of 
John  Bull's  Other  Island.  It  will  remove  the  one  blot  upon  the 
records  of  our  external  rule,  and  will  convert  that  bride 

Whoin  we  have  wed,  but  never  won 

into  a  willing  member  of  the  household 

"Mr.  Law  talked  of  the  majority  in  a  self-governing  Ireland 
tyrannizing  over  the  minority.  But  he  did  not  explain  whether 
Ulstermen  were  to  be  opprest  because  they  are  among  the  most 


industrious  of  Irishmen,  or  simply  because  they  are  Protestants, 
It  is  so  plain  that  no  Irish  Parliament  would  harass  some  of  its 
best  citizens  simply  because  they  were  giving  of  their  best  to  a 
common  eotmtry,  that  we  mtist  conclude  that  Mr.  Law  had  in 
view  just  the  vulgar  appeal  to  sectarian  passion." 

The  Liberal  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  thinks  the  bill  will 
complete  the  work  of  nuiking  Ireland  "prosperous  and  free" 
and,  moreover, 

"Irish  Home  Rule  is,  in  our  opinion,  necessary  on  grounds 
of  sentiment  and  business  alike,  and  it  both  points  the  way  of 
relief  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  of  unity  for  the  Empire." 


TURKEY'S  DETERMINATION  —  Assim  Bey,  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  communicated  to  Mr.  M.  H. 
Donohoe,  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  the  views  of  his  country  with  regard  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  with  Italy.  This  communication  is  styled  by 
the  Minister  as  "a  message  to  the  peoples  of  the  civilized  world, 
giving  the  official  reply  of  this  Government  to  the  efforts  made 
bj'  highly  placed  personages  in  Etirope  to  secure  a  termination 
of  the  war  in  Tripoli."  His  Excellency  declares  that  Turkey 
refuses  even  to  discuss,  let  alone  to  consider,  the  terms  of  peace 
as  laid  down  by  Italy.  The  decree  of  annexation  must  first  be 
torn  uj)  before  pourparlers  between  the  governments  of  the  two 
countries  are  possible.     Says  Assim  Bey: 

"Turkey  as  a  nation  has  not  yet  begun  to  fight. 

"Italy  now  threatens  to  take  sterner  measures,  and  to  carry 
the  war  into  European  Turkey  if  we  continue  to  rasist  her 
unlawful  and  prej)osterous  demands.  Let  Italy  continue  to  bom- 
bard our  unfortified  and  defenseless  towns;  let  her,  if  she  dares, 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  Let  us  admit  the 
imi)ossible — that  she  forces  the  Straits  and  even  bombards 
Constantinople. 

"What  then  '^  When  she  presents  her  dishonorable  conditions 
afresh  we  will  fling  them  back  in  her  fac(>.  For  never!  no,  meverr 
will  any  Turkish  Government  accept  them. 

"Turkey  has  no  fleet,  it  is  true;  but  she  has  an  Army.  The 
day  Italy  invades  our  European  provinces  we  meet  on  eqaal 
ground.  Judging  by  previous  Italian  campaigns,  we  need  Iiave 
no  fear  of  the  result  of  the  encounter  when  her  Army  mee^ts  ours. 
No  Italian  soldier  who  sets  foot  on  the  soif  of  Earopean  Turkey 
will  e^■er  leave  it  again  unless  bv  p«'rniissii»ni  of  the  TiarMsfii 
Armv." 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLOODS 


THE  GREATEST  possible  flood  on  the  Mississippi 
has  not  yet  occurred,  despite  the  record-breaker  of  the 
past  month,  asserts  Prof.  IT.  C.  Frankenfield,  in  charge 
of  the  river  and  flood  service  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  in  an  article  contributed  to  Engineering  News  (New 
York,  April  18).  He  bases  this  belief  on  the  fact  that  the  great 
river  and  its  tributaries 
have  never  yet  been  .in 
flood  all  at  once.  If 
this  should  ever  occur, 
we  should  see  an  in- 
crease of  volume  in  its 
flow,  along  its  lower 
reaches,  that  would  ex- 
ceed anything  yet  re- 
corded. The  recent 
o\erflow  was,  properly 
speaking,  only  a  flood 
on  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries,  there  being 
no  trouble  above  the 
mouth  of  this  river  at 
Cairo.  Writes  Professor 
Frankenfield : 

"The  first  great  IMis- 
sissippi  River  flood  of 
which  there  is  a  record 
occurred  in  1785,  and  ii: 
is  said  to  have  been  the 
greatest    flood    in     the 

history  of  the  middle  Mississippi  valley.  Unfortunately  the 
records  are  somewhat  clouded,  and  the  precise  data  of  the  flood 
of  1844  are  now  accepted  as  the  high- water  records  for  the  lower 
IMissouri  and  middle  Mississippi  valleys.  These  floods  also  ex- 
tended into  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  flood  of  1844 
was  always  remembered  as  the  greatest  of  all  floods  until   the 


From  "  Tlie  J;iiigiuecring  News,'*  New  Yt.rk. 

A    FORERUNNER    OF    THE    FLOOD. 
Depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  on  March  12,  1912. 


changing  conditions  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  resulted  in 
other  floods  that  have  much  diminished  the  fame  that  formerlj- 
attaehed  to  the  older  flood. 

"Floods  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  are  usually  similar 
in  their  inception  and  origin,  and  the  general  historj-  of  one 
is  the  history  of  all  as  far  as  essential  details  are  concerned. 
A  cold,  early  winter,  resulting  in  a  frozen  soil  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  considerable 
supply  of  unmelted 
snow  over  the  Ohio 
watershed;  then  in  Feb- 
ruary a  storm,  almost 
invariably  from  the 
southwest,  accompanied 
by  heavy  rains  and  ab- 
normally high  temper- 
atures over  the  Gulf 
Htates  and  the  Ohio 
valley.  The  ice  in  the 
Ohio  River  gives  way, 
the  run-off  from  the 
heavy  rains  is  greatly 
augmented  on  account 
of  the  frozen  soil,  and 
the  water  from  the 
melted  snow  is  added 
to  the  total  volume. 

"In  the  mean  time 
the  rise  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  has 
already  set  in,  as  this 
section  is  the  first  to 
be  affected  by  the  hea\'j' 
rains.  If  there  should 
be  but  a  single  storm, 
and  the  snow  on  the 
ground  is  not  of  unusually  large  quantity,  the  flood  wave  will  be 
short  and  not  of  great  height,  but  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  southwestern  storms  move  in  a  series,  a  fresh  supply  of 
water  will  be  poured  upon  the  watershed  before  the  other 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  run  out,  and  a  great  flood  sets  in. 
If  the  rains  are  prolonged  until  late  in  March,  the  floods  will 
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WHY   r.RK.VTPJR    FLOODS    MAY    COMK. 

These  charts  show  that  the  bulk  of  tlie  water  In  thLs  year's  rislnR  of  t  li(>  Mississippi  came  from  Its  eastern  tributaries.  'I'liere  is  no  record  of  an  overaow  caused 
l).v  simultanrons  floods  on  all  t  lie  tributaries.  But  should  that  happen,  this  year's  record  rising  In  the  lower  Mississippi  River  would  be  greatly  exceedt>d. 
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A   GLIMPSE   OF   THE    MISSISSIPPI'S   DESTRUCTIVE   WORK,   CAIRO,   ILL. 


receive  a  furtlier  incremenl  from  the  rises  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri  rivers  that  come  with  the  breaking  of  the  ice 
after  the  first  warm  and  heavy  rain  of  the  early  spring  season. 
The  flood  of  the  present  year,  apart  from  the  high  stages 
reached,  did  not  differ  much  as  to  characteristics  fro,m  its 
predecessors,  except  that  it  set  in  about  a  month  later  than 
usual.  January  and  February  were  cold  with  deficient  precipita- 
tion as  a  whole,  altho  there  was  a  fair  supply  of  snow  on  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  February,  with  a  further  increase  during  the 
first  half  of  March 

"The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  amount  of  snow  on  the 
ground  on  March  12,  the  date  of  the  first  southwest  storm 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  this  flood  of  1912  came  from  the 
Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  true  that  the  lower  Missouri 
and  the  upper  Mississippi  contributed  somewhat,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  water  came  from  the  Ohio.  The  Arkansas  River  was 
in  moderate  flood  only, 
while  the  Red  River  was 
not  at  all  high.  It  is 
also  true  that  there  is  no 
record  of  a  flood  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  River 
caused  by  simultaneous 
floods  in  all  of  the  large 
tributaries.  As  a  rule, 
whenever  the  eastern  trib- 
utaries were  in  great  flood, 
the  western  ones  failed, 
and  vice  versa,  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  combined 
flood  is  always  present, 
and,  if  such  a  flood  should 
come,  the  stages  of  1912 
would  be  exceeded  below 
Cairo. 

"A  final  word  as  to 
the  work  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  connection  with 
the  floods.  The  Weather 
Bureau  has  to  do  only 
with  the  forecasting  of 
gage  heights  and  warnings 
of  flood  stages.  The  first 
warnings  were  issued  on  March  15,  and  since  that  time  the 
crest  stages  have  been  forecast  for  periods  ranging  from  four 
days  to  four  weeks  in  advance.  P''orecasts  were  always  con- 
tingent upon  the  levees  remaining  intact,  and  thus  far,  with  the 
crest  of  the  flood  near  Arkansas  City,  Ark.,  the  greatest  variation 
of  the  a/jtual  from  the  forecast  stages  has  not  exceeded  a  few 
tenths  of  a  foot.  The  breaking  of  the  levees  near  Cairo  was 
responsible  for  the  only  material  change  in  the  original  forecasts 
for  that  plar;e.  and  after  the  breaking  the  corrected  forecast  was 
exactly  verified. 

"The  accompanying  hydrographs  show  the  stages  reached  at 
the  principal  places  of  observation.  .  .  .  The  hydrographs  are 
not  complete,  of  course,  as  the  Mississippi  River  is  still  rising 
from  Helena  southward,  and  the  crest  of  the  flood  will  prob- 
ably not  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  the  end  of  April,  or 
the  first  week  of  May." 

That  floods  during  the  past  decade  have  been  steadily  increas- 
ing not  only  in  the  total  area  covered,  but  in  the  estimated  cost 
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of  propert.y  destroyed,  is  clearly  indicated  by  an  article  printed 
in  the  press  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
(Washington,  April),  which  can  be  had  by  any  one  who  writes 
to  the  office  of  the  Survey  in  Washington  for  it.  The  present 
inundation,  we  read,  "will  probably  pass  down  in  history  as  the 
worst  flood  of  the  Mississippi  since  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try." M.  O.  Leighton,  chief  hydrographer  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  attributes  the  flood-increase  to  the  reduction  of  forest 
area.     He  says: 

"On  some  of  these  drainage  areas  it  has  occurred  by  slow 
progression,  and  on  others  more  rapidly.  It  is  certain  that  in 
some  areas  this  forest-cutting  has  caused  barren  conditions 
because  the  land  was  of  such  a  character  that  after  it  was  relieved 
of  forest  protection  it  eroded  easily  and  its  productive  portions 

were   quickly   swept  into 
water-courses. 

"Summarily,  therefore, 
it  may  be  stated  with  con- 
fidence that  the  increase 
in  flood  tendency  shown 
so  unmistakably  is  due 
in  by  far  the  largest  meas- 
ure to  the  denudation  of 
forest  areas." 

The  increase  of  damage 
by  flood  is  indicated  in 
this  statement: 

"A  complete  census  of 
flood  damages  for  any 
year  or  series  of  years  has 
never  been  attempted,  but 
a  few  years  ago  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey 
made  inquiry  of  all  the 
railroads  of  the  United 
States  concerning  flood 
losses  during  the  period 
January  1,  1900,  to  Au- 
gust, 1908.  The  railroads 
were  selected  for  this  ])urp()S('  becau.se  it  is  well  known  that 
they  are,  by  reason  of  their  location  and  extent,  subject  to 
far  greater  damage  than  any  other  single  interest,  and  it  was 
believed  that  from  the  figures  so  procured  a  fairly  representa- 
tive basis  of  estimate  might  be  obtained. 

"The  following  tabh;  gives  the  resulting  estimates  from  1900 
to  1908,  inclusive: 


Year. 

Percentage 

of  total 

mileage 

reported. 

Estimated 

total 

railroad 

damage. 

1900.              ' 

14.6 
21.1 
22.2 
27.3 
31.3 
33.3 
37.3 
39.1 
27.4 

.$4,567,500 

1901       

4,543,800 

1902       

5,520,100 

1903       

9,722,000 

1904                                        

7,884,100 

190,5                               

9,858,972 

1906                             

7,312,400 

1907                         

11,823,800 

1908                   

23,786,000 
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IRON  MOUNTAIN    RAILROAD   TRACKS   WASHED   AWAY   BY   THE   FLOOD. 


"From  previous  studies  of  this  matter  it  appeared  that  the 
railroad  losses  resulting  from  floods  amount  to  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  loss  arising  therefrom,  excluding,  of  course,  the 
largest  single  item  of  loss,  which  is  the  depreciation  of  realty 
values  arising  from  flood  menace." 


MATHEMATICIANS    GROWING     MODEST 

MATHEMATICS  is  acquiring  a  "certain  modesty,"  we 
are  told  by  Prof.  C.  J.  Keyser,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York.  Mathematicians  used  to  tell  us 
that  their  subject-matter  was  the  only  one  of  which  we  could  be 
absolutely  sure.  Experiment  proves  other  things  to  an  approxi- 
mation only.  We  can  not 
be  sure  that  Newton's  law 
of  gravitation  is  precisely 
true;  still  less  may  we 
swear  to  economic  laws 
like  that  of  supply  and 
demand.  But  we  can  be 
certain,  they  would  say, 
that  two  and  two  make 
four  and  that  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  equal  two 
right  angles,  because  these 
truths  are  mathematical 
and  not  experimental. 
Now,  however.  Professor 
Keyser  tells  us,  the  math- 
ematician is  not  so  sure. 
In  a  review  of  Dr.  Al- 
fred North  Whitehead's 
"  Principia  Mathematica  " 
(Cambridge),  in  Science 
(Xew    Yorkj,  he  informs 

us  that  the  critical  mathematician  has  given  up  the  search  for 
Initli.     To  quote  in  substance: 

"The  mathematician  no  longer  flatters  him.self  that  ills 
propositions  are  or  can  be  known  lo  him  or  to  any  other  human 
being  to  be  true;  and  he  contents  himself  with  aiming  at  the 
<'orrect,  or  the  consistent.  He  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  he 
believes  profoundly  that  i(  is  i)ossil)ie  fo  find  various  sets  of  a 
few  propositions  each  such  that  the  profxjsitions  of  each  set  are 
<'()iii|)atil)l(',  that  the  propositions  of  such  a  set  imply  other 
pr<)i)ositions,  and  that  the  latter  can  be  deduced  from  the  fornu>r 
with  certainty.  That  is  to  say,  he  l)elieves  that  tlierc  are  systems 
of  colierent  or  consistent  proposit  ions  and  he  regards  it  iiis  busiiH>ss 
to  discover  su(;h  systems.  Any  such  system  is  a  brancli  of  math- 
ematics. Any  branch  contains  two  sets  of  ideas  and  two  sets  of 
pro|)ositions:  a  set  of  ideas  that  are  adojjted  witiiout  definition, 
and  a  set  tiiat  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  others;  a  set  of  |)roposi- 
tions  adopted  without  i)ro()f  and  called  assumptions  or  princii)les 
or  postulates  or  axioms  (l)Ut   not  as  (rue  or  as  self-evident)  and 
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a  set  deduced  from  the  former.  A  system  of  postulates  for  a 
given  branch  of  mathematics — a  variety  of  systems  may  be 
found  for  the  same  branch — is  often  called  the  foundation  of  that 
branch.  And  that  is  what  the  layman  should  think  when,  as 
occasionally  happens,  he  meets  an  allusion  to  the  foundation 
of  the  theory  of  the  real  variable,  or  to  the  foundation  of 
Euclidean  geometry  or  of  projective  geometry,  or  of  Mengen- 
lehre,  or  of  some  other  branch  of  mathematics." 

It  requires  little  thought  to  realize  how  profoundly-  different 
all  this  is  from  the  spirit  in  which  most  readers  of  this  article 
studied  mathematics  when  they  went  to  school.  The  up-to-date 
mathematician  literally  does  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  equal  two  right  angles.  They  do  in  Euclid's 
familiar  geometrical  system,  but  that  is  not  the  only  possible 

system.  There  are  others 
in  which  the  sum  of  the 
three  angles  are  greater  or 
less;  and  as  these  are  quite 
as  consistent  as  Euclid's, 
we  have  no  right  to  prefer 
the  latter  when  it  comes 
to  a  search  for  absolute 
truth.  Measurement  will 
not  determine,  for  it  is 
never  exact  and  so  will  not 
enable  us  to  find  whether 
the  three  angles  are  just 
equal  to  two  right  angles 
or  are  a  little  bit  more  or 
a  trifle  less.  All  this  may 
read  some\\hat  like  non- 
sense to  the  old-time  math- 
ematician, but  that  is  be- 
cause he  is  not  u  to  date. 
In  the  work  under  review, 
for  instance,  it  is  asserted 
or  "false"  means  nothing, 
Says    Professor 


that  to  call  a  proposition  "true 

because   both    these    terms    are   ambiguous 

Keyser: 


"In  the  light  of  the  theory,  truth  and  falsehood  present  them- 
selves each  in  the  form  of  a  systematic  ambiguity,  the  quality  of 
being  true  (or  false)  admitting  of  distiivctions  in  respect  of  order, 
level  above  level,  without  a  summit.  Wlien  Kpimeiiides,  the 
Cretan,  says  that  all  statements  of  Cretans  an>  fal.se.  and  you  reply 
that  then  his  statement  is  false,  the  significance  of  'false'  here 
l)resents  two  orders  or  h'vels;  and  logic  must  liy  its  machinery 
automatically  prevent   tlie  possibility  of  confusing  thorn." 

Treated  in  this  way,  logic  and  mathematics  are  two  aspects 
of  the  same  science,  or  as  Professor  Keyser  sets  it  down: 

"  Logic  it  is  called  and  logic  it  is,  tlie  logic  of  propositions  and 
functions  and  classes  and  relations,  by  far  the  greatest  (not 
merely  tlie  biggest)  logic  that  our  planet  has  produced,  so  much 
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that  is  now  in  matter  and  in  niannor:  but  it  is  also  mathematics, 
a  prolegomenon  to  the  science,  yet  itself  mathematics  in  the  most 
genuine  sense,  differing  from  other  parts  of  the  science  only  in 
the  respects  that  it  surpasses  these  in  fundamentality.  generality, 
and  precision,  and  lacks  traditionality.  Few  will  read  it,  but 
all  will  feel  its  effect,  for  behind  it  is  the  urgence  and  push  of  a 
magnificent  past:  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  of  record 
and  yet  longer  tradition  of  human  endea\-or  to  think  aright." 


NOTHING   "ABSOLUTE"   IN    MACHINERY 

THE  MODESTY  of  mathematicians,  treated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  is  felt  also  by  the  machinists,  who  apply 
mathematics  to  actuality.  No  scientific  expert  talks 
about  things  that  are  '"absolutely"  straight,  or  "perfectly" 
smooth,  or  about  measurements  that  are  "exact."  He  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  these  are  all  relative  terms.  One  measured 
distance  may  be  more  nearly  exact  than  another,  or,  as  we  say 
somewhat  loosely,  "more  e.xact";  but  this  means  only  that  its 
error  is  less.  And  the  limit  of  error  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  measurement ;  a  distance  accurate  to  0.01  inch  is,  of 
course,  more  nearly  exact  than  one  within  0.1  inch.  The  fallacy 
of  shop-talk  about  exactness  is  well  illustrated  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  Machinery  (New  York,  April),  who  puts  what  he  has  to 
say  in  the  shape  of  an  anecdote,  as  follows: 

"  'Say,  Bill,  what  v/as  the  matter  with  the  boss  and  the  young 
fellow  that  just  left'? ' 

"  'Well,  you  see,  everybody,  in  the  last  few  years,  has  been 
using  the  word  "absolute"  in  connection  with  the  work  turned 
out  on  their  machines.  That  fellow  came  in  and  said  to  the 
boss,  "You  ought  to  plane  those  plates  on  one  of  our  machines; 
they  plane  absolutely  true  surfaces,"  and  I  heard  the  old  man 
tell  him  a  little  experience. 

"  '  "  Yoimg  man,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  give  you  a  pointer.  I 
had  heard  one  fellow  say  that  his  machine  grinds  absolutely 
true,  another  that  his  turns  absolutely  true,  another  that  his 
mills  absolutely  true,  and  another  that  his  pulleys  and  shaft- 
ing run  absolutely  true,  for  so  long  that  I  got  the  disease  and 
agreed  to  build  a  machine  for  that  old  fellow  down  by  the  rail- 
road-track who  hammers  saws  and  does  blacksmithing,  that 
would  grind  saws  absolutely  true  on  their  sides.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  what  happened  to  me  because  I  did  not  know  what  the 
word  'absolute'  meant.  After  I  had  built  the  machine  and 
sent  it  down,  and  thought  I  had  given  him  about  enough  time 
to  pay  for  it,  I  decided  to  call  around  for  the  money.  Now,  I 
had  seen  some  of  the  work  turned  out  on  it  and  had  a  letter 
from  a  man  who  had  seen  it  wanting  me  to  build  one  for  him, 
so  I  felt  sure  everything  was  O.  K. 

"  '  "  As  I  entered  and  stated  my  reason  for  calling,  he  asked 
me  to  look  at  some  of  the  saws  which  were  ground  on  this  ma- 
chine. He  reached  up  on  a  shelf  and  got  a  nice  new  straight- 
edge, and  suspended  a  saw  by  a  string  hooked  over  the  teeth 
and  then  held  the  straight-edge  against  it.  With  the  other 
hand  he  shoved  the  0.004-inch  blade  of  a  feeler  through,  between 
the  straight-edge  and  the  saw.  Then  without  sajnng  another 
word,  he  got  my  contract  and  pointed  to  the  clause  in  which  I 
agreed  to  produce  a  machine  which  would  grind  absolutely 
true.  I  requested  him  to  put  a  saw  in  the  machine  and  let  me 
adjust  it,  and  I  proceeded  to  grind  a  saw.  When  I  had  it  fin- 
ished and  the  saw  tallied  with  the  straight-edge,  I  called  him 
over.  He  looked  at  it,  and  then  got  a  surface-plate  about  ten 
inches  square,  and  thinly  covered  it  with  lampblack  and  rubbed 
it  over  the  surface  just  ground.  Upon  removing  it,  he  informed 
me  that  the  machine  must  grind  absolutely  true  before  he  paid 
the  bill. 

"  '  "  Then  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  had  used  a  word  to  convey 
one  meaning  that  reallj^  meant  another.  I  could  not  convince 
him  of  the  injustice  of  his  demands,  and  we  went  to  law.  My 
attorney  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  court,  which  sim- 
ply stated  that  if  I  agreed  to  build  a  machine  to  fly  ten  miles, 
the  simple  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  did  not  entitle 
me  to  receive  pay  for  a  machine  that  would  nearly  fly.  The 
above  incident  took  place  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  since 
accomplished  what  was  then  considered  an  impossible  thing, 
viz.,  the  flying-machine,  but  are  practically  as  far  from  produ- 
cing machinery  that  does  work  absolutely  true  as  we  were  then. 
The  only  satisfaction  which  I  got  was  that  the  machine  was  re- 
turned to  me.    I  .soon  disposed  of  it,  but  it  taught  mt  a  lesson."  ! ," 


ANOTHER  STEP  TOWARD  CANCER 

CURE 

IT  ISIAY  BE  SAID  that  nowadays  we  axe  learning  almost 
everything  about  cancer  except  how  to  eure  it.  Such  knowl- 
edge as  we  are  acquiring,  however,  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
surest  preliminaries  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure,  altho  it  is  not  a 
necessary  preliminary.  Cures  have  been  blundered  upon  before 
now  with  a  minimum  of  knowledge,  or  without  a^y  knowledge 
at  all.  Still,  if  definite  and  effective  action  is  desired  along  any 
line,  the  best  plan  is  to  acquire  information;  and  that  is  what 
we  seem  to  be  doing.  The  latest  bit,  furnished  by  a  German 
specialist,  Wassermann,  is  said  to  have  been  "the  result  of  a 
beautiful  series  of  deductions,"  stimulated  by  Ehrlich's  dis- 
eoverj^  of  salvarsan — a  remedy  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was- 
found  by  experimenting  on  the  specific  absorptiom'  of  chemical 
substances  by  certain  body-cells.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Surgery  (New  York,,  March): 

"Wassermann  started  out  with  the  idea  of  attacking  cancer 
in  mice  by  a  substance  which  would  be  effective  when  injected! 
through  the  circulation. 

"According  to  the  classic  work  of  Ehrlich  on  chemotherapy,, 
remedies  are  of  two  kinds:  organotropic,  or  those  which  affect 
the  endogenous  body-cells,  and  parasitotropic,,  those  whicb 
attack  the  invading  organism  without  affecting,  or  affecting 
only  indirectly,  the  body-cells.  To  the  latter  class  belongs 
salvarsan.  In  attacking  cancer,  Wassermann  concluded  that 
the  remedy  must  be  definitely  organotropic,  but  only  for  a 
certain  part  of  the  organism,  the  newly  formed  tumor-cells. 

"His  experiments  wore  based  on  observations  that  the  metallic 
substances,  sodium  tellurid  and  selenid,  in  solutions  of  which 
living  cancerous  tissue  was  suspended,  were  deposited  only  in 
the  cancerous  epithelial  cells  and  not  in  other  portions  of  the 
tissue,  which  seemed  to  show  that  we  have,  in  selenium  and 
tellurium,  substances  which  have  a  specificity  for  cancer-cells. 
When  Wassermann  thereupon  injected  these  metallic  salts  di- 
rectly into  mouse  cancers,  he  noted  a  liquefaction  of  the  tumor, 
which  opened  externally — a  process  which  in  some  instances- 
effected  a  complete  cure." 

In  order  to  obtain  more  uniform  results,  the  experimenter 
next  injected  these  substances  into  the  circulation,  but  without 
results;  and  he  concluded  that  the  salts  did  not  reach  the  tumor. 
A  search  for  some  substance  which,  when  mixt  with  them, 
would  aid  in  a  diffusion  of  these  elements  into  the  organs  resulted 
in  the  final  selection  of  the  coal-tar  dyes,  especially  that  known 
as  eosin.  The  curative  substance  which  he  now  employs  is  a  loose 
combination  of  eosin  and  selenium.    We  read  further: 

"  In  a  mouse  affected  with  cancer,  a  softening  of  the  tumor  is: 
noted  after  the  third  intravenous  injection  of  this  combination. 
With  repeated  injections,  the  softening  continues  until  the 
tumor  has  become  a  fluctuating  sac.  With  the  fifth  and  sixth 
injections,  the  resorption  continues  until  the  mass  entirely  dis- 
appears within  ten  days.  In  large  tumors,  a  cure  does  not 
always  follow;  while  the  softening  and  liquefaction  of  the 
tumor  i)roceed  rapidly,  the  animals  sicken  and  die.  There  is 
no  question  in  Wassermann 's  mind  that  death  is  duo  to  rapid 
absorption  of  the  disorganized  tumor.  Small  tumors,  how- 
ever, disappear  regularly.  Wassermann  has  observed  the- 
cured  animals  for  many  months,  and  in  no  instance  has  he 
noted  a  relapse. 

"Was.sermann  is  very  careful  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  his 
discoveries  should  not  be  immediately  applied  to  cancer  in  the 
human  subject.  This  is  obviously  the  only  attitude  to  take. 
Mouse  cancers  are  biologically  not  the  same  as  human  cancers, 
and  by  some,  especially  certain  English  observers,  the  cancerous- 
nature  of  the  Jensen  mouse  tumor  has  been  questioned.  How- 
ever, whether  or  not  Wassermann'.^  discovery  is  ever  applied  to- 
cancer  in  the  human,  it  is  of  immenst;  importance  in  demon- 
strating as  a  fact  what  had  so  long  been  fondly  dreamed,  but 
scarcely  believed,  that  a  neoplasm  may  be  made  to  undergo  a, 
specific  destructive  process  by  an  agency  introduced  into  the- 
general  circulation  that  is  harmless  to  the  normal  bmly-tissues. 
It  is  the  most  distinct  advance  that  has  been  made  in  cancer 
research." 
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TO  ABOLISH  COAL-MINING 

^O  KILL  TWO  BIRDS  with  one  stone  by  doing  away 
with  the  smoke  of  cities  and  coal-mining  at  one  time  is 
the  somewhat  startling  proposal  of  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
the  eminent  English  chemist,  now  president  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  suggests  that 
■coal  be  not  mined,  but  burned  in  the  seam  as  it  Ues,  the  heat 
being  used  to  generate  power  which  maj'  be  transmitted  elec- 
trically to  the  points  where  it  is  to  be  used. 
Speaking  at  the  inauguration  of  the  International 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  in  London  recently, 
he  remarked  that  the  object  of  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Society  would  be  much  simplified  if  no  coal 
were  burned,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  ideal 
state  of  things  would  be  to  have  a  gas-retort  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  As  quoted  in  The  Illus- 
irated  London  Neivs  (March  30),  he  went  on: 


"There  is  absolutely  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
to  prevent  a  bore-hole  from  being  put  down  until 
the  coal-stratum  is  reached,  and  concentric  tubes 
being  used  to  set  the  coal  on  fire  (by  electricity) 
and  to  blow  air  down  to  enable  the  coal  to  burn  as 
a  preliminary  operation.  When  sufficient  heat  has 
been  engendered  the  amount  of  air  sent  down 
might  be  restricted.  Coal  ftith  plenty  of  air  gives 
off  carbon  dioxid,  CO..  When  half-burned  it  gives 
CO,  or  what  is  called  Dowson's  gas,  which  is 
used  for  gas-engines.  If  steam  were  blown  in  it 
would  give  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxid,  or  water-gas,  which  also  is  frequently  used 
for  gas-engines.  Bring  your  gas-engines  to  the 
mouth  of  your  pit  or  bore-hole  and  produce  your 
power  there.  You  would  thus  have  30  per  cent. 
of  the  energy  of  the  coal  available  as  against  15 
per  cent,  available  in  fuel-engines.  That  energy 
might  be  transformed  into  electricity  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bore-hole,  and  you  could  distribute  it 
through  the  country — wherever  you  liked.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this.  Electricity  has  been  carried 
200  miles  in  California.  I  myself  have  seen  it 
<'arried  80  miles  in  Mysore  in  India.  In  this  way 
you  would  get  electricity  available  for  lighting  and 
heating  (including  domestic  heating),  your  rail- 
ways would  be  worked  by  electricity,  and  the  only 
fuel  you  would  require  would  be  oil  for  ships." 

It  has  been  reported  still  more  recently  in  the 
daily  press  that  a  mine-owner  in  England  has 
offered  Sir  William  the  use  of  some  coal-strata  to 
experiment  with,  and  that  his  plan  is  to  be  tried 
out  shortly.  The  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  a  dispatch  dated  March  28, 
quotes  him  as  sajang: 


WORLD-WIDE  BRITISH  WIRELESS 


T 


^HE  WORLD-ENCIRCLING  chain  of  wireless  stations 
for  the  British  Government,  bruited  for  the  past  year, 
is  soon  to  be  a  material  fact.  After  many  delays  the 
British  Postmaster-General,  acting  on  behalf  of  his  government 
and  the  governments  of  the  dominions  and  colonies,  has  formally 
notified  the  Marconi  Company  of  the  acceptance  of  their  terms 
for  erecting  all  the  long-distance  stations  required  for  the  wireless 


Fruia 


Tile  lUnatratod  London  News." 

A    SUBSTITUTE 


FOR    COAL-MINING. 


!'I  firmly  believe  that  something  will  be  done 
in  the  way  of  not  raising  coal,  but  letting  it  re- 
main underground,  burning  it  there,  and  taking  off  the  gases. 
I  have  been  in  communication  with  a  large  colliery-proprietor, 
and  he  is  going  to  give  me  a  chance  of  making  an  experiment 
on  a  very  small  scale.  If  this  succeeds,  a  candle  may  be  lighted 
in  England  which  will  not  be  extinguished  in  our  time." 

At  least  otte  noted  inventor,  however,  is  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  success  of  the  scheme.  In  an  interview  given  to  a 
reports  of  The  Sun  (New  York,  April  7),  Nikola  Tesla  is  quoted 
as  saying: 


Burning  coal  in  its  place  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  to  produce  gas.  which  will  be  con- 
veyed by  pipe  to  engines  in  a  power-house  on  the  surface.  A  diagram  illustrating  Sir 
William  Ramsay's  startling  suggestion  that  It  may  become  unnecessary  to  dig  for  coal. 


"The  idea  is  ingenious,   and   not  at  all  unrational, 
<'ar('ful  comijutation  it  will  be 
derived    by    mining   coal   and 
ditious  than  by  using  it  in  tlu 
Ramsay. 

"Another  pr()l)l('m  presented  l)y  his  scheme  would  be  that  of 
finding  eni|)l()yincnt  for  countless  thousands  who  are  now 
wirniug  their  living  in  mining.". 


but  on 

found  that   more  i)ower  can  be 

burning    it    under   proper    con- 

nuuincr   i)roposed   by  Prof(>ssor 


scheme  decided  upon  by  the  Imperial  Conference  last  June,  says 
The  Electrical  Review  and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago),  which 
goes  on  to  give  these  further  details: 

"The  construction  of  stations  will  proceed  forthwith  at 
London,  Egypt,  Aden,  Bangalore,  Pretoria,  and  Singapore. 
This  chain  of  stations  represents  only  the  beginning  oi  the 
scheme,  whicli  will  be  carried  further  in  the  near  future  through- 
out the  Fiinpif(>  so  as  to  cnahle  the  Empire  to  be  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  the  subnuiriue  cables.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
stations  will  be  established  in  countries  contiguous  to  the  colonies 
for  conunuiiication  with  them,  in  which  case  tlie  colonies  will 
be  in  tlie  position  of  being  able  to  communicate  ciieaply  anil 
dire(!tly  witii  any  country  with  which  they  are  doing  business 
within  a  range  of  two  or  three  thousand  miles.  The  erection 
of  sucli  stations  should  within  a  very  short  time  enormously 
reduce  the  rates  now  duirged  to  many  ci)lonies  for  telegraphic 
commnnicatiou  with  other  colonies  and  witli  the  mother 
couutrv. " 


MR.  MORGAN'S  LIBRARIAN 


THERE  IS  A  WIDE  GULF  between  old  Dominie 
Sampson,  the  bookish  recluse  in  Scott's  novel,  and  tlic 
custodian  of  'Sir.  ^Morgan's  library.  The  Dominic, 
■n  ho  figures  as  the  old-time  idea  of  a  librarian,  was  quite  helpless 
outside  his  sequestered  domain,  and  probably,  to  modi>rn  ideas, 
inside  it  too.  Miss  Belle  Green, 
who  cares  for  the  finest  library 
in  America,  is  described  as  one 
whom  you  would  take  for  an 
"unusually  clever  societj'  girl." 
She  "picks  up  a  musty  tom(> 
as  gracefullj'  as  a  butterfly 
alights  on  a  musty  leaf."  She 
has  ijrivileges  that  few  "soci- 
ety girls"  could  command,  for, 
says  a  wTiter  in  the  New  York 
Times,  "let  any  New  York 
girl  of  26  try  to  imagine  how 
it  feels  to  drop  into  an  auc- 
tion-room during  a  sale  and  at 
one  fell  swoop  spend  $42,000 
just  for  one  book  and  a  musty 
one  at  that."  This  was  IMiss 
Green's  exploit  at  the  first 
Hoe  sale  when  she  bagged  a 
Caxton.  "She  knew  every- 
thing about  that  book  before 
she  bought  it;  she  could  tell 
you  a  thousand  reasons  Avhy 
it  had  a  value;  she  could  give 
you  its  history  from  the  very 
moment  it  left  the  hands  of 
Caxton."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
her  career  seems  to  be  rather 
mixt  up  with  the  pursuit  of 
Caxtons,  as  the  writer  in  The 
Times  shows  us : 


"A  few  years  ago  Miss  Green 
was  sent  to  England  to  repr<>- 
sent  Mr.  Morgan  at  an  im- 
portant sale.  There  were 
seventeen  Caxtons  in  the  col- 
lection  and,  as  she  said,  'We 

just  had  to  have  them.'  That  little  motto  represents  the  l)<)()k 
fervor  of  Miss  Green.  'I  just  have  to  have  it— that  expres- 
sion is  more  or  less  me,'  she  said.  'T  just  have  to  accomplish 
what  I  set  out  to  do,  regardless  of  who  or  what  is  in  my  way. 
And  please  don't  think  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  what  you 
want  simply  because  you  have  the  money  to  spend.'  " 

How  she  "just  got  them"  is  told  by  herself.  She  hadn't 
been  a  week  in  Pmgland  when  she  went  to  the  titled  nobleman 
who  owned  the  books  and  told  him  Mr.  Morgan  wanted  them: 

"I  .s^-id  to  my  lord,  'Mr.  ^Morgan  offers  you  this,'  naming  a 
goodly  sum.  Oh,  it  was  a  hard  and  trying  moment.  I  felt  that 
there  were  members  of  the  family  who  eyed  me  suspiciously. 
Possibly  they  didn't  like  the  waj'  I  drest,  they  were  .so  staid  and 
so  prim.  Now,  at  a  sale,  there  are  many  factors  to  consider. 
When  Mr.  Morgan  wants  a  book  he  pays  cash  for  it.  My  lord, 
.>^hould  he  accede  to  my  request,  would  have  a  check  immediately. 
But  should  Mr.  Morgan  withdraw  from  a  sale  the  effect  would 
be  that  the  bidding  would  not  reach  the  high  figures  wanted. 
All  these  conditions  I  have  to  emphasize  when  I  must  have  a 
thing. 

"Well,  the  night  before  the  sale,  while  I  was  anxiously  await- 
ing my  answer,  I  was  given  a  dinner  by  the  London  bookmen. 
I  have  many  friends  at  the  British  Museum  who  were  anxiously 


MISS    BELLE    GREEN. 

Who  somotimcs  bids  as  much  as  $42,000  of  ]VTr.  l\Iorf?an's  money 
for  a  silicic  book  that  he  may  wisli  for  his  Hbrary. 


watching  to  see  Avhat  I  would  do  on  the  morrow.  One  of  them 
turned  to  me  during  the  evening.  'Miss  Green,'  he  said,  'will 
you  promise  me  that  in  the  morning  you'll  not  bid  against  me 
for  such  and  such  a  Caxton?'  I  was  on  the  qui  vive,  waiting 
for  niy  tel(>gram  which  would  tell  me  whether  or  not  I  had  swept 
th(>  collection  from  under  the  hammer.     And  as  luck  would  have 

it,  just  before  I  replied  the  mis- 
sive was  placed  in  my  hands. 
I  read  the  gladdening  news. 
Our  offer  had  been  accepted. 
'Yes,'  I  said,  TU  promise  not 
to  bid  against  you  at  the  sale 
to-morrow.'  I  believe  that  was 
my  greatest  coup.  Since  then 
I  believe  Mr.  Morgan  has 
trusted  a  great  deal  to  my 
judgment.  Imagine  getting 
seventeen  Caxtons  for  little 
more  than  twice  the  price 
paid  for  the  one  Hoe  Caxton. 
It's  all  splendidly  e.xciting." 

Book-buying  is  a  game  witii 
Mr.  Morgan,  so  his  librarian 
tells  us,  and  one  he  seems  to 
enjoy  as  much  as  stock-1  rail- 
ing. It's  all  a  good  thing  for 
America,  too,  she  thinks. 

"Really,  people  over  here 
-don't  know  of  what  impor- 
tance the  library  is.  Here  is  a 
man  making  a  collection  which 
it  would  be  impossible,  finan- 
cially, to  duplicate,  and  before 
h(>  has  finished  he  will  have 
secured  some  of  the  \'ery  best 
examples  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts Ixfore  the  sixteenth 
(•(■ntury.  We  don't  bother 
about  the  modem  collections. 
Those  are  left  to  other  libra- 
ries in  whose  province  they 
naturally  fall.  I  don't  care 
who  has  the  books,  just  so 
they  are  in  America. 

"Why  should  we  bother 
with  Americana  when  there 
are  such  full  collections  as 
those  at  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  and  the  Bostmi 
Library".'      Il    wouldn't    he   helpful    for    us   to    'butt'    in    where 

others  have  si)ecialized 

"You  can't  imagine  how  many  scholars  come  to  the  library. 
^'()u  may  rest  assured  that  when  they  do  come,  I  get  from  them 
as  much  infornuition  as  I  can.  There  is  no  one  j)erson  in 
America  who  may  be  accounttsd  an  authority  on  my  sjiecial 
subject.  I  am  only  beginning,  but  I  hope  in  the  years  to  come 
to  accomplish  something.  When  I  go  abroad  I  always  study, 
making  l)ibliographies  of  what  may  seem  to  be  dry  subj(>cts, 
but  of  what  in  my  work  are  of  paramount  importance.  When 
I  was  after  those  Caxtons,  I  had  to  be  familiar  with  the  whole 
range  of  the  subject  of  Caxton.  Presses  and  type,  all  involve 
some  knowledge  of  art." 

Miss  Green  believes  that  Mr.  Morgan's  library  "will  have 
tr(>mendous  significance  in  the  awakening  of  the  art  spirit  in 
America."  One  thing  which  she  hopes  it  will  affect  beneficially 
is  the  printer's  art.     She  observes: 

"I  wish  the  public  knew  more  of  the  activity  at  Harvard 
University,  where  they  have  established  a  course  in  printing, 
furthered  by  th(^  excellent  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Updike,  who  owns 
the  Merrymount  Press.  There  an;  twelve  students  now  busily 
studying  the  early  types,  the  lives  of  printers,  and  the  n^asons 
why  the   printed  pages  in  the  past  were  arranged  in  such  and 
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such  a  fashion.  This  course  will 
have  a  tremendous  advantage;  it  will 
make  of  printing  a  serious  profession 
in  this  country.  Already  the  twelve 
Harvard  men  have  come  down  to 
look  over  Mr.  Morgan's  collection. 

"The  only  thing  that  is  needed 
now  is  money  to  develop  a  Univer- 
sity Press  at  Harvard  which  will 
eventually  compete  with  the  Oxford 
Press  in  England.  What  should  be 
studied  in  such  a  course?  Why, 
endless  things — Gutenberg,  printers 
of  the  Low  Countries,  the  question 
of  paper,  binding,  and  the  like.  Does 
it  sound  strange?  Printing  from  the 
scholar's  standpoint?  Well,  that's 
what  is  needed. 

"You'd  be  surprized  how  many 
people  with  means  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  game  of  collecting. 
There  is  a  private  house  in  New 
York  where  I  could  show  j'ou  the 
finest  Byzantine  enamel  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Only  the  other  night  a 
man  at  the  opera  said  to  me,  al- 
rao.^t  in  a  whisper,  as  tho  he  wouldn't 
like  Wall  Street  to  hear,  'Won't  you 
come  up  and  see  my  collection? '  and 
I  found,  when  I  went  there,  that 
there  were  enamels  and  marbles  and 

tapestries  many  a  collector  would  have  envied.  Everywhere 
around  this  man  were  priceless  jades,  Chinese  porcelains,  rugs, 
and  Limoges  ware.  How  many  people  know  that  a  certain 
wealthy  man  in  this  city  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  sixteenth- 
century  marbles?  Mark  my  words,  we  Americans  will  have  to 
be  interested  the  more  we  get." 

Miss  Green  does  not  append  a  high-sounding  title  to  her  name. 
"My  friends  in  England  suggest  that  I  be  called  'Keeper  of 
Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts,'  "  she  observes,  ."but  you 
know  they  have  such  long  titles  in  London.  I'm  simply  a 
librarian."  Then,  says  the  interviewer,  "at  this  stage 
ISIiss  Green  always  descants  upon  the  ability  of  Mr.  Morgan 
as  a  librarian  himself": 

"For  the  great  financier  is  like  a  boy  among  his  books.  Years 
after  a  big  collection  has  been  purchased  and  duly  catalogued 
he  will  enter  the  room  and  say,  'Miss  Green,  let  me  see  such 
and  such  a  book,'  mentioning  a  volume  of  not  much  importance, 
and  one  which  the  quick  mind  of  his  assistant  has  forgotten. 


A   ROAIAN    BAK    liN        THE    STREET    OF    ABUNDANCE." 

Newly  discovered  wine-jars  and  a  covered  copper  boiler  in  the  place  where  found.     Some  covered 
vessels  were  found  to  contain  water  that  had  remained  intact  since  the  overwhelming  of  Pompeii. 


Then  the  magnate  will  tell  her  exactly  on  what  shelf  it  is  to  be 
found.  'His  mind  is  photographic,'  Miss  Green  explained. 
'  He  can  stand  before  a  shelf  for  a  short  while  and  then  locate  the 
position  of  any  book  should  he  ever  want  it  in  days  to  come.'  " 


S' 


now     I'(».\1IM;II     (iAVK    NOTICE    OK    ELECTKJNS. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  wall  outside  the  bar  uncovered  by  late  excavations  show  requests  for 
vott^s  at  an  election  not  later  than  79  ad.,  the  date  of  tlio  city's  destruction. 


"POSITION"  IN  POMPEIAN  FINDS 

HERLOCK  HOLMES  once  flew  into  a  fit  of  rage  because 
"the  blockheads  from  Scotland  Yard"  had  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  an  important  crime  ahead  of  him  and  changed 
the  position  of  everything  in  the  room.  The  value  of  all  the 
elements  in  a  case  is  diminished  incalculably  if  they  are  dis- 
turbed. So  much  is  this  principle  relied  upon  now  by  archeol- 
ogists  that  "position"  is  regarded  almost  as  the  most  important 
thing.  Their  task  is  "something  more  serious  than  the  mere 
delving  for  art- treasures,"  points  out  Mr.  RoUin  Lynde  Hartt, 
in  connection  with  recent  important  finds  at  Pompeii.  "Natu- 
rally a  thrill  attends  the  discovery  of  a  mosaic,  a  pictured  vase, 

a  statuette,  a  jeweled  necklace,  or  a 
richly  sculptured  tomb."  But  arche- 
ologists  "are  not  servants  of  art 
chiefly,"  he  reminds  us;  "they  are 
ser^'ants  of  history."  How  they  are 
trying  to  serve  history  in  respecting 
the  very  spot  where  important  dis- 
coveries are  made  is  shown  by  Mr. 
llartt  in  the  Boston  Transcript.  The 
importance  is  increased  when  the 
archeologists  "attack  mysteries 
buried  centuries  ago." 

P»  '  "Take  a  case  in  point — a  hundred 

^  -'Li.  -  museum    'acquisitions,'   all   artistic, 

all  curious,  all  fascinating.  Each  is 
wondrously  precious  in  itself.  But 
suppose  you  could  put  back  the 
liundred  things  into  a  Roman  villa, 
gi\iiig  them  the  places  they  oritriiially 
had.  Ah,  tiicn  you  might  learn 
what  manner  of  Roman  was  lord  of 
the  villa,  th(>  sort  of  life  he  led.  how 
he  amused  himself,  what  gods  he 
worshiped,  how  luimerous  was  his 
tribe,  and  where  they  slept  and  ate 
and  hatluul  and  idled.  You  might 
know  the  cliildreirs  ages,  aud  the 
games  they  liked  to  play.    The  villa 
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would  live  again,  and  the  remote  past  along  with  it.  In  a 
word,  while  your  spade  served  art,  your  chart  would  serve 
history. 

"Now  it  so  happens  that  the  archeologists  at  Pompeii  are 
doing  a  still  pleasanter  thing  than  this.  Instead  of  mapping 
the  field,  with  a  view  to  its  theoretical  reconstitution,  they 
leave  each  object  precisely  where  they  found  it.  Nothing  is 
any  longer  carried  off  to  museums.  So,  when  next  you  visit 
Pompeii  you  will  find  the  newly  (wcavated  streets  themselves 
a  museum.  You  will  see  the  roofless  houses  unchanged  in  the 
least  detail  since  the  day  of 
the  great  disaster. 

"At  present  the  archeol- 
ogists are  working  in  a  street 
whose  name  is  carved  on 
stone  tablets  set  in  the  walls 
— the  Street  of  Abundance. 
Some  of  the  houses  have  bal- 
conies, the  first  discovered 
at  Pompeii.  Near  the  door 
of  a  villa  five  bodies  were 
found,  face  down,  to  shield 
themsehes  against  the  rain 
of  hot  ashes.  Two  of  them 
are  locked  in  a  last  embrace. 
On  the  outer  Avails  many 
inscriptions  are  still  legible. 
They  relate  to  politics,  and 
it  appears  that  the  elections 
were  approaching.  Among 
the  buildings  excavated  one 
is  a  little  temple,  very  curi- 
ous and  extremely  well  pre- 
served. Along  one  side  of 
the  interior  runs  a  row  of 
pillars,  showing  that  this 
was  the  room  reserved  for 
the  flamens.  On  the  other 
side  there  is  a  wall-painting 
— thirteen  pagan  di\4nities 
grouped  about  Jupiter  To- 
nans.  .  In  front  of  the  fresco, 
one  sees  an  altar.  The  ashes 
upon  it  are  different  from 
those  that  came  from  Ve- 
suvius. E\ddently  they  are 
the  ashes  of  the  last  burnt 
offering. 

"But  the  house  where  the 
new     archeological     method 

proclaims  itself  to  best  advantage  is  the  'thermopol,'  a  kind  of 
grog-shop,  where  the  bar-keep  'sold  it  hot,'  as  the  inscription 
says.  A  huge  glass  bottle  outside  serves  as  a  rign.  Within  are 
tables  and  chairs,  and  many  amphorae,  some  of  glass,  some  of 
bronze.  Most  of  the  amphorae  are  tilted  over,  one  upon  another, 
seeming  to  indicate  that  some  decanting-process  was  going  on 
in  the  bar-room  when  the  cataclysm  overwhelmed  the  city. 
The  boiler  looks  as  good  as  new,  even  retaining  the  little  chain 
that  attached  its  cover  to  it.  Above  the  boihT  is  a  bronze 
lantern,  supported  in  its  place  against  the  wall  by  two  exquisite 
statuettes.  A  small  ivory  box  in  one  corner  of  the  room  is  full 
of  silver  coins — the  day's  receipts.  And  the  archeologists  report 
that  when  they  opened  the  boiler  they  found  water  in  it  that 
had  been  there  since  the  year  of  our  Lord,  79." 

So  far  half  the  length  of  the  Street  of  Abundance  has  been 
opened  up,  that  is,  over  a  hundred  yards.  The  digging  has 
revealed  a  Pompeian  art-store  crammed  with  statues.  The  honor 
of  ha\ing  revealed  this  new  phase  of  Pompeian  ruins,  says  a  writer 
in  L'lllualration  (Paris),  belongs  to  Prof.  Vittorio  Spinazzola. 

"Under  his  wise  and  enthusiastic  direction  the  diggings,  for 
a  long  time  interrupted,  have  been  resumed.  The  method  on 
which  these  excavations  are  at  present  conducted  requires 
patient  and  scrupulous  work;  they  are  likely  above  all  to  give 
their  true  plar-e  to  the  oV^jects,  even  to  the  shapeless  debris 
which  the  pick,  carefully  handled,  has  brought  to  light.  Thus 
is  obtained  new  information  of  astonishing  accuracy.  It  may 
even  be  said  that,  thanks  to  the  recent  discoveries  made  along 
these  lines,  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  faithful  idea  of  what 
domestic  and  public  life  at  Pompeii  was  in  the  first  century  of 
oiu*  era." 


A    I'OUNTAIN    AT    POMPEII. 

The  newly  revealed  figures  on  the  wall  represent  Olympian 
divinities  and  priests  sacrificing  to  the  household  gods. 


"CYRANO"  IN  OPERA 

MR.  GATTI-CASAZZA  PROISIISED,  upon  leavrag  us 
a  Aveek  or  two  ago,  to  take  another  step  next  season 
toAvard  building  up  a  national  opera.  He  promised 
to  produce  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch's  work  on  the  theme  of  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  for  Avhich  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  of  the  New  York 
Sun  prepared  the  book.     It  is  not,  it  seems,  a  new  work,  but 

Avhen    it   was   Avritten,  some 

ten  years  ago,  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  the  expressions 
of  the  native  school.  The 
directors  of  the  IMetropolitan 
Opera  House  apparently' have 
more  faith  than  the  general 
public  in  the  power  of  our 
native  musicians  to  establish 
a  school,  for  the  dubious 
history  of  Mr.  Converse's 
"Pipe  of  Desire"  and  later  of 
the  Parker-Hooker  "Mona" 
has  not  deterred  them.  jVIr. 
Henderson,  in  an  interview 
printed  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  gives  credit  wholly 
to  Mr.  Damroseh  for  the  idea 
of  an  opera  on  this  theme, 
and  its  birth  was  coincident 
with  the  world-wide  interest 
then  taken  in  Edmund  Ros- 
tand's play.  Meanwhile  Mr, 
Damrosch's  part  of  the  work 
has  practically  been  done  all 
OA'cr  again,  so  that  it  noAv 
represents  his  maturer  music- 
al thought  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Amato,  it  appears,  will 
create  the  principal  role.  The- 
board  of  directors  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan and  its  artistic  di- 
rector, Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,, 
says  Mr.  Henderson,  "deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  American! 
people  for  their  efforts  to  encourage  a  native  operatic  art."' 
Mr.  Henderson  proceeds  to  anticipate  the  objection  of  certain 
"foolish  people"  that  "Cyrano"  can  not  be  an  American  opera, 
because  its  subject  is  French,  saying: 

"Did  the  fact  that  the  scenes  of  'Armide'  or  'Orfeo'  are  laid 
in  Palestine  and  in  Hades  render  Gluck  any  the  less  national?' 
Did  Verdi  go  to  Italy  for  his  'Traviata'  or  his  'Falstaff';  did 
Puccini  go  to  Italy  for  'Bohcme'  or  'Butterfly,'  or  Meyerbeer  tO' 
France  for  'L'Africaine'?  Are  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  or  'Hamlet' 
any  the  less  English  because  their  scenes  are  laid  in  Italy  and 
Denmark?  It  seems  to  me  that  these  parallels  carry  their 
own  answer  to  such  objections. 

"In  my  version  of  'Cyrano'  I  have  followed  the  original 
pretty  closely,  except  as  regards  the  last  two  acts.  If  you 
remember,  in  Rostand's  play  the  last  act  is  in  the  convent 
garden  fourteen  years  after  the  battle.  Here  Cyrano  comes  to 
die,  half  crazy.  Mr.  Damroseh  saw  that  this  wojild  not  be 
effective  for  operatic  purposes,  so  he  suggested  tnat  I  make 
the  scene  immediately  following  the  battle,  and  that  Cyrano 
be  brought  there  mortally  wounded.     This  I  have  done." 

It  was  objected  that  "Mona"  Avas  a  work  quite  without 
melodic  interest  and  therefore  its  highly  academic  character 
left  the  audience  apathetic.  Neither  Mr.  Damroseh  nor 
Mr.  Henderson  has  fallen  into  this  error,  as  we  sec  from  the 
librettist's  OAvn  account  of  their  work: 

"The  libretto  is  wTitten  in  verse,  partly  in  rime  and  partly 
in  blank  verse,  the  blank  verse  occurring  as  the  action  grows 
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more  dramatic.  I  wrote  my  part  with  an  especial  attention  to 
lyric  effects,  so  that  whenever  possible  the  characters  may 
burst  into  melodic  expression.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  modern 
composers  have  too  often  neglected  such  lyric  expression,  and 
I  have  always  held  that  such  expression  must  occur  in  opera. 
No  one  realized  this  fact  more  potently  than  Richard  Wagner. 
Wagner  never  fails  when  the  moment  of  great  emotional  feeling 
arrives  to  burst  into  songs.  Witness  the  Spring  Song  in  'Die 
Walkiire,'  the  Love  Duet  in  'Tristan.'  If  we  are  working  in  a 
musical  medium,  our  medium  of  expression  must  be  musical, 
and  this  is  what  the  modern  composer,  probably  at  times 
through  a  misunderstanding  of  Wagner,  has  too  often  failed  to 
realize.  Music  can  not  exist  without  melody;  in  fact,  I  might 
say  that  music  consists  of  melody,  rhythm,  and  harmony,  and 
of  these  the  most  important  is  melody.  When  a  great  emotional 
crisis  arrives,  melody,  lyric  song,  must  express  it — such  can  be 
the  only  true,  the  only  effective  method  of  expressing  it. 

"All  the  great  composers  have  realized  this,  tho  naturally 
their  manner  has  changed  with  the  times.  I  do  not,  would  not, 
argue  for  a  return  to  the  Donizettian  method  of  stringing  one 
aria  after  another,  for  no  reason  except  that  a  quartet  or  a  trio 
following  a  solo  provided  dramatic  contrast.  In  those  days 
librettos  seemed  to  be  manufactured  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
displaying  these  set  melodies,  and  hence  there  was  little  dramatic 
continuity  in  the  operas.  But 
Wagner  has  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  express  emotion 
lyrically  and  yet  logically. 
As  the  action  progresses,  emo- 
tion becomes  more  and  more 
intense,  and  then,  all  at  once, 
perfectly  naturally,  that  emo- 
tion expresses  itself  in  song. 
There  are  no  set  arias  that 
are  there  simply  because  the 
composer  wishes  them  to  be 
there,  but  they  exist  because 
they  must  be  there,  because 
they  are  necessarj^  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  story.  This 
was  Wagner's  contribution, 
yet  others  before  him  had 
realized  it,  Gluek  and  Mozart 
among  them.  Even  Claude 
Debussy,  who  has  often  been 
set  up  as  an  enemy  of  mel- 
odic expression,  has  given 
this  impression  in  only  one 
work,  'Pelleas  et  Melisande,' 
and  he  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  if  he  were  to  write 
another  opera  he  would  have 
to  find  another  method  of 
expression. 

"Mr.  Danu-osch  is  as  firm 
a  believer  in  melody  as  I  am, 
and  whenever  my  libretto 
has  given  him  the  oppor- 
tunity he  has  burst  into  song. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  bal- 
cony scene.  Here  the  music 
gradually  works  itself  up  into 
an  ecstacy  of  lyric  song,  as 
surely  should  be  the  case  whenever  love  music  occurs.  But, 
of  course,  Mr.  Damrosch  has  varied  his  expression  with  the 
mood.  For  instance,  the  well-known  receipt  for  making  almond 
cake  I  have  WTitten  in  (Jilhertian  'pitter-patter,'  and  Mr. 
Damrosch  in  his  music  has  followed  suit." 

Mr.  Henderson  is  in  favor  of  opera  written  in  English,  but 
not  of  foreign  works  translated  into  English.  He  declares  that 
the  policy  of  ha\'ing  all  works  sung  in  (J(Tman  in  the  Fath(>rland 
is  only  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  hire  artists  enough 
to  have  a  more  varied  linguistic  equipment.  English,  ho  thinks, 
is  more  suited  for  singing  than  French  or  CJerman,  tho  Kalian 
is  better  than  any  other  because  of  tlie  nunil)er  of  its  long  vowels. 
Mr.  Henderson  gives  this  account  of  iiiniscif: 

"After  graduating  at  Princeton,  I  joined  the  staiT  of  'J'/ie 
Tribune  as  a  rej)orter,  and  in  IHKi  went  to  Tlic  Times,  on  wliicli. 
in  1887,  I  became  the  mu.sic  critic.    I  had  always  been  interested 
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in  music  and  had  studied  composition,  as  wcfll  as  having  had 
.some  practical  experience  in  writing  the  incidental  music  for 
some  of  my  mother's  plays.  My  father  was  the  manager  of 
the  old  Standard  Theater,  and  my  mother  was  both  a  play- 
wright and  an  actress,  while  my  ancestors  on  both  sides  had 
all  been  theatrical  people  in  England.  So,  you  see,  I  fell  natu- 
rally into  the  theater.  Years  ago  I  ^\Tote  a  number  of  comic 
opfjra  librettos,  among  them  an  adaptation  of  'Le  Petit  Due,' 
Avhich  was  produced  at  the  Casino.  But  I  gave  up  libretto- 
WTiting  because  it  was  unprofitable.  Later  I  v\Tote  both  the 
words  and  music  of  a  light  opera,  but  I  never  could  get  it  pro- 
duced, so  you  see,  tho  '  Cyrano  de  Bergerac '  is  my  first  attempt 
in  the  grand-opera  field,  I  am  not  a  noA-ice  in  writing  for  the 
musical  stage." 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  SCHOOLBOYS— We  have  noticed 
from  time  to  time  the  sad  prevalence  of  suicide  among  German 
schoolchildren;  now  we  hear  that  many  who  failed  in  their 
Easter  examinations  were  driven  by  despair  to  end  their  lives. 
What  kind  of  education  is  this  that  produces  such  tragedies  at 
Eastertide?  ask  English  observers.  Germany  may  not  be  taking 
the  lesson  to  heart,  but  Sir  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  general  secretary 

of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  points  out  in  The 
Standard  (London)  that  Eng- 
land is: 

"We  are  getting  further 
and  further  away  from  any- 
thing bearing  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  the  iron-bound 
system  of  Germanj-.  The 
whole  movement  in  England 
is  to  make  school  attractive 
and  to  leave  pupils  with  a 
desire  for  study  in  after-life. 
If  you  treat  a  boy  like  a 
machine  and  try  to  stuff  him 
with  knowledge — wthout  ta- 
king any  account  of  his  ca- 
pacity for  assimilation — you 
disgust  him  with  the  idea 
of  learning  anything,  and  the 
distaste  most  likely  remains 
Avith  him  forever.  But  if 
you  go  into  a  tea-shop  now 
and  see  what  the  young  clerk 
is  reading  you  will  generally 
find  that  it  is  something- 
pretty  good.  The  taste  for 
reading  remains  after  school, 
and  the  production  of  cheap 
classics  has  helped  enor- 
mously in  this  direction. 

"Not  many  years  ago  the 
\-isit  of  the  inspector  for  the 
periodical  examination  was  a. 
great  ordeal  for  the  young- 
sters, an  ordeal  which  some- 
times approached  sheer  terror. 
Now  that  has  been  done  away 
with.  The  individual  examination  has  been  relaxed,  and  the 
inspectors  come,  not  to  examine,  but  to  inspect.  The  teachers 
are  thus  left  more  free  to  develop  the  intellectual  side  of  their 
pupils  and  to  differentiate;  instead  of  trying  to  bring  them  all 
up  to  one  level  standard.  And  the  consequence  is  that  the 
elementary  schools  have  now  become  pleasant  places.  Tho 
children,  boys  and  girls,  too,  like  to  be  there.  The  German 
system  seems  to  de\'elop  a  wearin(>ss  of  life,  and  morbid  ideas 
creep  in.  with  the  brain-fag  that  comes  of  prolonged  studying. 
In  our  secondary  schools  there  has  been  no  relaxation.  P^xani- 
inations  are  as  stiff  as  ever  tht\v  were,  but  then  tliey  have  nerer 
Ix'tn  anything  like  so  hard  as  tiiey  are  in  (iermany.  The 
(Jermans  are  over-systematized,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
our  fault  is  that  we  are  a  little  und(>r-systemalized. 

"But  no  doubt  the  n\etiiod  suits  us.  Tlie  indJN  iduality  of  the 
Mngiish  boy  nuikes  him  want  to  strike  out  on  a  line  of  his  own, 
and  his  training  helps  this.  The  German  boy,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
is  Prussianized  even  in  his  school-days,  and  lias  to  do  his  lessons 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  severity  of  military^  drill. *' 


RELIGIOUS  VIEWS  OF  THE  ''TITANIC*' 


WHAT  DR.  :MAXXIXG.  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  said  in  his  pulpit  about  the  Titanic  disaster 
was  practically  the  same  message  as  went  forth  from 
many  pulpits  in  the  land  on  the  Sunday  of  April  21.  This  was 
spontaneously  chosen  as  a  day  of  memorial  ser\'ices,  and  the 
thought  uppermost  in  many  a  speaker's  mind  was  thanksgiving 
for  the  splendid  heroism  dis- 
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played  bj*  sufferers  and  sur- 
Aivors.  ."We  can  give  thanks 
for  the  heroism,  the  calm- 
ness, and  the  courageousness 
shown  on  that  boat  in  the 
last  few  horrible  minutes.'" 
said  Dr.  Manning.  '"There 
must  be  joy  in  our  hearts 
that  these  men  and  women, 
when  thej-  met  the  supreme 
test,  faced  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner. Their  example  on  board 
that  sinking  ship  has  made 
the  world  richer,  has  gi^'en 
this  generation  a  greater 
lieritage  to  leave  to  those 
generations  to  come."  There 
are  few  instances  of  the  e.\- 
pression  of  a  ^'iew  of  God's 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  men 
that  might  have  followed 
such  a  catastrophe  in  the 
preaching  of  an  earlier  day. 
Our  forefathers  dwelt  much 
on  the  judgments  of  God; 
to-day  the  point  of  \-iew  is 
shifted  and  men  see  instead 
the  follies  of  man.  '"A change 
of  Tyre  to  Titanic  "  says  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Donaldson  of  Mil- 
waukee (reported  in  The  Sen- 
tinel of  that  city),  'makes 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter 
of  Ezekiel  a  veritable  lamen- 
tation over  the  steamship 
which  met  disaster  during 
the   past    week."      It  was  a 

matter  of  Providence,  not  judgment,  he  says.  ."No  need  of 
life-boats.  No  need  to  listen  to  any  warnings  along  the  way. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  a  thousand  walks  of  life,  and  sooner  or 
later  leads  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  defeat.  God  was 
forgotten."  These  two  are  the  notes  that  are  struck  in  the 
religious  reflection  on  the  event.  Thanksgiving  for  man's 
heroism;  dismay  for  man's  improvidence.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Leighton  Parks  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York,  said 
in  his  sermon: 

"Above  all  of  the  sorrow  of  the  time,  above  the  cries  of  the 
suffering,  the  hysterical  shrieks  of  those  who  are  well-nigh  insane 
with  their  grief,  there  comes  one  strong,  clear  word,  'Be  with  us 
and  comfort  all.'  the  message  of  the  noble-minded  widow  of 
the  gallant  commander  of  the  Titanic  to  a  sorrowing  world. 
Let  us  leave  to  the  Government  the  investigation  of  the  great 
disaster,  to  the  newspapers  the  repetition  of  its  horrors,  and 
to  public  opinion  to  award  the  crown  of  honor  or  the  infamy 
of  cowardice.  And  let  us  inquire  if  thc3e  men,  who  were  not 
afraid  to  die.  have  died  in  vain. 

!'You  and  I  will  be  better  in  life  and  in  death  because  of 
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their  good  example.  The  real  message  of  this  great  and  over- 
whelming affliction  is  that  it  is  the  latest  revelation  of  the  power 
of  the  cross.  Not  all  those  who  cry  'Lord,  Lord,'  are  followers 
of  Christ,  he  taught  us,  but  they  who  do  the  will  of  the  P'ather, 
and  he  also  said  that  those  who  are  not  against  him  are  for  him. 
"Some  of  those  people,  who  could  only  look  back  on  a  foolish, 
wasted  past,  acquitted  themselves  like  men.    The  Master  taught 

us  to  be  strong  and  to  do 
what  we  do  in  love.  Those 
men  were  strong,  and  did 
what  they  did  in  love.  We 
have  plenty  of  examples  of 
bravery — at  Marathon,  in 
the  charge  at  Gettysburg,  in 
the  assault  at  Cold  Harbor. 
But  those  men  were  soldiers, 
with  leaders  in  whom  they 
had  confidence,  with  training 
and  the  power  of  discipline. 

"The  men  who  stood  on 
that  deck,  in  the  presence  of 
disaster,  exhibited  a  power 
of  self-restraint,  exhibited  it 
so  quietly,  too,  that  it  can 
not  be  explained  on  any 
groimd  of  mere  evolution. 

"Certainly,  it  was  not  a 
case  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  There  were  men  lost 
that  the  city  and  the  country 
needed,  and  there  are  widows 
surviving  who  speak  no  lan- 
guage that  you  or  I  can 
understand,  and  who  will 
inevitably  become  public 
charges. 

"They  did  not  ask  why, 
nor  if  any  helpless,  poor 
creature  were  worth  saving. 
The  maxims  of  commerce 
were  forgotten.  There  was 
no  question  of  buying  cheap 
and  selling  dear.  They  sold 
themselves  for  naught;  they 
gave  their  lives  away.  Such 
a  sacrifice  can  not  be  justified 
on  any  economic  ground. 

"But  the  Son  of  Man  came 
into  a  world  that  was  lost. 
And  so  the  men  on  the  Titanic 
sacrificed  themselves  for  the 
women  and  children.  The 
women  did  not  ask  for  the 
sacrifice,  but  it  was  made.  Those  women  who  go  about  shrieking 
for  their  'rights'  want  something  very  different." 

To  Cardinal  Gibbons,  preaching  in  St.  Stephen's  Church  in 
Washington,  the  heroism  displayed  was  of  a  secondary  value: 

"While  I  admire  the  shining  examples  of  heroism  that  make 
this  shipwreck  forever  memorable  in  human  annals,  I  admire 
still  more  the  numerous  evidences  of  religious  confidence, 
resignation,  and  prayer  that  we  meet  in  the  narratives  of  the 
unhappy  survivors.  I  feel  confident  that  the  unparalleled 
sorrow  that  now  rests  like  a  cloud  on  two  continents  will  revive 
in  many  hearts  a  latent  sense  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  and 
goodness,  of  God's  rights  in  his  own  world,  and  of  our  human 
obligations  to  so  conduct  the  social  order  that  the  existence 
and  honor  of  God  shall  be  respected.  This  is  the  corner-stone 
of  all  justice,  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  the  chief  reason  of  our 
modern  social  and  economic  unrest." 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  of  the  Madison  Square  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York,  makes  a  severe  arraignment  of  modem 
life.     The    Titanic  disaster,   he  declares,   "is   the  terrific  and 
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ghastly  illustration  of  what  things  come  to  Avhen  men  throw 
God  out  at  the  door  and  take  a  golden  calf  in  at  the  window." 
"All  this  sorrow,  this  horrible  slaughter,  this  parting  of  loved 
ones,  tragic  rending  of  families  .  .  .  was  totally  without 
reason."     As  the  press  reports  him  he  continued: 

"Different  temperaments  have,  of  course,  seized  upon  different 
aspects  of  this  unparalleled  tragedy.  Each  of  you  has  your 
own  line  of  contemplation.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  mine,  and  I 
am  going  to  cut  as  close  to  the  line  of  truth  and  to  the  nerve 
of  the  sensitive  heart  as  I  know  how;  for  if  this  event  is  treated 
as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  going  to  produce  some  searchings  of  heart 
that  will  modify  to  a  degree  the  attitude  of  the  general  mind 
toward  certain  vital  questions 
of  individual  and  public  life. 

"The  picture  Avhich  presents 
itself  before  my  eyes  is  that 
of  the  glassy,  glaring  eyes  of 
the  victims,  staring  meaning- 
lessly  at  the  gilded  furnishings 
of  this  sunken  palace  of  the 
sea;  dead  helplessness  wrapt 
in  priceless  luxury;  jewels 
valued  in  seven  figures  becom- 
ing the  strange  playthings  of 
the  queer  creatures  that  sport 
in  the  dark  depths.  Every- 
thing for  existence,  nothing  for 
life.  Grand  men,  charming 
women,  beautiful  babies,  all 
becoming  horrible  in  the  midst 
of  the  glittering  splendor  of  a 
$10,000,000  casket! 

'  ■  And  there  was  no  need  of 
it.  It  is  just  so  much  sacrifice 
laid  upon  the  accurst  altar  of 
the  dollar.  The  boat  had  no 
business  to  be  running  in  that 
lane.  They  knew  that  the  ice 
was  there.  They  dared  it. 
They  would  dare  it  now  were 
it  not  for  the  public.  It  is 
cheaper  to  run  by  the  short 
route.  There  is  more  money 
in  it  for  the  stockholders.  The 
multimillionaires  want  more 
money.  They  want  as  much 
as  they  can  get  of  it.  The  coal 
is  now  saved.  It  is  starting  a 
little  mine  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  between  Sable  Island 
and  Cape  Race. 

"It  is  a  lesson  all  around  to 
the  effect  that  commercialism, 
when  pushed  beyond  a  certain 
pace,  })reaks  down  and  results 
in  stringency  and  poverty;  and 

that  action,  when  crowded,  produces  reaction  that  wipes  out 
the  results  of  action 

"We  can  conceive  no  severer  punishment  for  those  steamship 
men — the  one  who  is  here  now  with  the  others — than  to  be 
comi)elled  to  read  and  reread  the  harrowing  details  of  those 
two  hours  from  midnight  to  2  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  sinking 
of  the  ship.  We  will  not  be  angry  with  them.  Rather  will  we 
pity  them,  for  if  their  hearts  have  not  been  hardened  to  the 
consistency  of  the  metal  in  which  they  deal,  the  perusal  of  the 
gliastly  rticord,  the  contemplation  of  the  vivid  drama  of  men 
leaping  to  their  death,  bidding  long  good-byes  to  those  loved 
on(!S,  and  all  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  infernal  mu.sic  of  the 
orchestra,  ought  to  give  them  a  foretaste  of  the  tortures  of  the 
damned. 

"  Yes,  we  pity  them,  for  unless  their  hearts  are  clean  gone  and 
burnt  to  a  crisp,  thes(>  days  are  to  them  days  of  remorse,  of 
gruiwing  of  the  soul.  Their  guilt  is  not  momentary.  It  is  driven 
home  with  a  gold  hammer,  Avhich  will  beat  them  into  sensibility. 
Had  Providence  held  back  the  tragedy  the  moral  lesson  only 
would  have  been  delayed. 

"Tlie  two  sore  sj)()ts  which  really  run  into  one  another  and 
which  constitute  the  disease  that  is  gnawing  into  our  (dviliza- 
tion  are  love  of  money  and  i)assion  for  luxury.  Those  two 
combined  are  what  sunk  the  Titanic  and  sent  1,500  souls 
prematurely  to  their  final  account." 


FOR   A  UNIVERSITY   OF   RELIGION 

No  SUCH  THING  as  a  "University  of  Practical  Chris- 
tianity," as  is  planned  for  Hartford,  Connecticut,. 
exists  anywhere,  it  is  said,  in  either  hemisphere.  Two> 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  given  by  Mrs. 
John  Stewart  Kennedy,  of  Xew  York,  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Hartford  School  of  Missions  and  the  Hartford  School  of  Reli- 
gious Pedagogy.  This  amount  she  has  offered  to  double  on 
condition  that  a  similar  sum  is  secured  elsewhere.  There  seems 
no  likelihood  that  the  amount  will  not  be  raised,  for  an  unnamed 

friend  has  already  promised! 
•SIOO.OOO.  Beyond  all  this  Mrs. 
Kennedy  has  promised  -I^IOO,- 
000  for  the  new  buildings^ 
necessarj'  for  the  housing  of 
the  students  in  the  two  schools. 
With  these  sums  assured,  the- 
plan  embraces  a  proposal  to 
raise  a  full  million  for  endow- 
ment and  this  is  expected  to  be- 
accomplished  within  the  next 
twelve  months.  The  future  is 
full  of  promise  for  the  projec- 
tors of  this  scheme.  If,  says  a 
Hartford  correspondent  of  The 
Congregationalist  and  Christian 
World  (Boston),  "there  are- 
250  in  these  schools  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  and  in  ten  j^ears; 
not  less  than  500,  and  a  large- 
majority  of  them  college  grad- 
uates, it  is  evident  that  a  great, 
future  of  usefulness  lies  before- 
this  university  of  practical 
Christianity,  in  which  modem 
needs  will  be  met  with  modern) 
facilities  and  methods."  The 
growth  of  the  idea  now  in  proc- 
ess of  crystallization  is  thus, 
sketched : 


THE  LATE  JOHN  STEWART  KENNEDY, 

A  large  part  of  whose  great  fortune  is  now  being  devoted  by  his  widow 
to  the  founding  of  a  University  of  Religion. 


"For  a  number  of  years  plans 
have  been  under  consideration 
for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
ligious university,  with  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary  as 
the  center,  by  bringing  together 
a  number  of  interdenominational  schools  for  training  men  and 
women  for  the  various  new  professions  which  have  arisen  during 
the  past  fiftj'  years  in  Christian  service  and  philanthropy.  The 
new  professions  include  not  only  foreign  missionary  service, 
but  the  fields  of  religious  education,  of  social  work  in  connection 
with  social  settlements,  charitable  institutions,  as  well  as  sec- 
retaryships in  connection  with  the  Young  !Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and 
of  church  Avork.  The  first  step  in  this  du-ection  "was  taken 
when  tiu>  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy  was  affiliated  with 
the  Seminary,  and  already  hundreds  of  carefully  equipped  young: 
peoi)Ie  have  gone  out  from  that  school  to  enter  lives  of  efficient 
service.  Last  fall  the  second  forward  stej)  was  nuide  when  the 
School  of  Missions  was  opened,  and  instruction  gi\Tn  on  the 
lines  indicated  by  the  epoch-making  Edinburgh  Conference  of 
1910.  And  now  others  are  to  be  added,  one  of  which  is  to  be  a 
school  of  social  ser\  ic(>. 

"The  methods  of  the  new  plan  are  that  'each  school,  training 
for  a  specific  jirofession  or  group  of  professions,  shall  ha\e  its 
own  building,  its  own  faculty,  its  own  fundamental  course  of 
study,  its  own  chapel  service,  and.  in  fa<'t,  its  own  interior  life 
as  a  school.  In  those  subjects  which  all  the  schools  have  in 
common  or  in  which  one  school  can  cooperate  with  another, 
there  shall  be  mutual  election  of  courses,  so  that  the  students 
shall  at  once  realize  the  definite  nature  of  their  own  profession 
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and  its  points  of  contact  with  all  the  rest.  Thus,  while  each 
school  "will  have  a  good,  strong  faculty,  money  Anil  be  saved 
and  efficiency  will  be  increased  by  this  mutual  cooperation. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  one  board  of  administration.  There 
will  be  many  occasions  on  which  all  the  students  meet  together 
to  realize  the  great  purposes,  in  the  serAice  of  man  and  the 
promotion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  are  common  to  all.'" 

Religious  journals  hail  with  enthusiasm  the  plans  about  to  be 
carried  into  execution  and  look  upon  Hartford  as  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  religious  centers  in 
the  country.  "Effort  along  these  lines  of  training  has  not 
been  peculiar  to  Hartford,"  says  The  Congregaiionalist  and  Chris- 
tian World,  "but  no  other  of  our  seminaries  has  j^et  in  sight 
so  well-thought-out  a  plan  or  such  hopes  of  competent  endow- 
ment for  the  work."  The  Continent  (Chicago)  finds  "the  most 
interesting  feature  of  these  gifts"  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  "altho 
they  are  given  to  a  theological  seminary,  they  are  not  given  for 
theological  education."  The  Independent  (New  York)  also 
dwells  upon  the  enlarged  faculties  of  this  new  institution  in 
contrast  to  the  theological  seminary  of  a  hali-centurj'  ago, 
which  in  all  denominations  was  of  the  same  type.  When  fully 
equipped  the  older  school  had  professorships  in  Old-Testament 
Hebrew,  Xew-Testament  Greek,  Church  History,  Homiletics, 
and  Dogmatic  Theology.  "Of  all  these  the  chief  and  crown 
was  the  last,  which  Avas  often  frankly  called  Polemic  Theology, 
and  the  students  were  known  as  'theologs.'  There  was  no 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  any  who  did  not  plan  to  enter  the 
ministerial  profession."     But — 

"Very  different  is  the  condition  now.  These  five  departments 
have  been  subdixnded  and  others  added  to  them  in  the  clerical 
curriculum.  The  list  of  teachers  in  a  leading  theological  sem- 
inary rises  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  while  a  numl?*^'  of  secondary 
s(Aools,  such  as  tliose  founded  by  Mr.  Moody, .Begiti  fitting  young 
men  and  young  women  for  positions  as  Sunday-school  teachers 
and  religious  workers  in  other  ways.  But  just  as  our  hundreds 
of  normal  schools  called  for  a  higher  grade  of  normal  colleges 
attached  to  our  universities,  so  our  theological  seminaries  have 
begun  to  attach  to  themselves  departments  of  higher  religious 
pedagogy  to  fit  for  the  new  professions  in  religious  and  social 
service,  and  for  special  training  of  ministers  and  young  women 
who  expect  to  engage  in  foreign  or  domestic  mission  work. 
We  thus  have  colleges,  or,  rather,  universities  of  religion 

"We  are  learning — and  it  is  taught  us  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad — that  religion  itself  bears  worthy  fruit  only  as  it  is 
supported  by  the  highest  education.  We  are  learning  just  now 
in  both  Turkey  and  China  what  education  can  do.  It  is  the 
mission  schools  that  are  reforming  or  undermining  the  religions 
of  India. 

"Over  fifty  years  ago  there  arose  the  question  about  Boston 
whether  the  American  Board  was  not  wasting  good  missionary 
monej'  in  developing  schools  in  the  mission  field  of  India  instead 
of  sticking  to  its  first  business  of  preaching  the  gospel.  So  the 
secretary  of  the  board.  Dr.  Anderson,  was  sent  to  India  to 
investigate  and  report,  as  he  was  thought  to  be  a  very  wise  man. 
But  he  proved  a  very  foolish  man.  He  reported  against  the 
schools,  and  they  were  closed  or  reduced  to  mere  primary  rank. 
The  result  was  disastrous,  and  it  took  a  long  while  to  restore 
the  influence  which  was  lost.  A  religion  that  is  not  backed 
by  education  Avill  sink  into  superstition  or  worse.  That  lesson 
has  now  been  learned  by  all  Christian  statesmen,  and  the  up- 
heavals in  Turkey,  India,  Ciiina,  and  Japan  have  all  been  made 
possible  by  the  increased  number  of  young  men  whose  educa- 
tion was  fostered  by  these  mission  colleges.  But  we  see  that  a 
Chicago  denominational  paper  has  forgotten,  or  never  knew, 
what  experience  of  a  century  has  taught,- and  it  is  stirring  up 
the  churches  to  demand  that  the  American  Board  should  give  up 
its  higher  institutions  in  foreign  lands,  and  that  the  American 
Missionary  Association  should  cease  to  press  its  Christian 
educational  policy  among  the  negroes  of  the  South,  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  too  great  a  burden-on  Congregational  money  to  finance 
«uch  colleges.  It  would  have  what  money  can  be  raised  devoted 
to  denominational  church  Avork,  to  organizing  Congregational 
churches  in  cities  and  towns  which  are  supplied  with  competing 
colored  Methodist  and  colored  Baptist  churches.  The  one 
question  to  be  considered  is  as  to  Avhich  method  will  have  the 
Jarger  influence   for   intelligence  and   Christianity  among   the 


masses  of  colored  people.  For  our  part  we  can  not  approve 
the  recrudescence  of  a  long-discarded  and  discredited  theory  of 
CA-angelism  which  Avould  preach  but  not  teach.  The  new 
moA'emeut  teaches  the  teachers." 


JUDAISM   AGAINST  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

THE  SYNAGOG  should  watch  jealously  any  under- 
mining of  its  integrity  from  within,  declares  The  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  (New  York)  as  a  note  of  warning  against 
the  inroads  of  Christian  Science.  This  journal,  impelled  by 
rumor  that  "Jews,  like  others,  are  being  influenced  by  the 
teachings  of  a  denomination  called  the  Church  of  Christian 
Science,"  finds  it  becoming  a  "duty  to  iuA'estigate  to  what 
degree  this  is  so."  To  this  end  it  has  "assigned  papers  and 
discussions."  It  does  not  adA'ocate  any  abatement  of  the 
knoAAii  liberality  of  the  synagog.  "With  anj-  particular 
individual  who,  through  mental  distress  or  physical  suffering, 
seeks  what  he  considers  remedies  that  are  offered  him  bj'  the 
practise  of  such  a  church,  we  should  deal  most  tenderly."  It 
further  protests  that  it  has  no  interest  in  promoting  heresy 
trials,  but  there  is  an  alternatiA'e  that  can  not  be  overlooked: 

"When,  as  rumor  has  it,  Jews  formally  enroll  themselves  as 
members  of  Christian  Science  churches  and  presumably  subscribe 
to  the  tenets  of  Christian  Science,  some  of  which  are  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism,  and  when  even 
officers  of  Jewish  congregations  find  no  inconsistency  between 
membership  in  the  Synagog  and  formal  membership  in  the 
Christian  Science  Church,  such  persons  should  be  told  that  such 
doul)le  allegiance  is  impossible,  that  membership  in  the  Syna- 
gog is  incompatible  Avith  formal  membership  in  a  Christian 
Science  church,  cA'en  as  such  membership  would  be  incom- 
patible witii  membership  in  any  other  Christian  denomination. 
Such  mixtures,  or  shatnez,  we  can  not  brook  with  impunity. 
They  make  for  internal  disintegration.  We  respect  the  sincere 
manifestation  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  man.  W^e  revere 
any  sincerely  held  faith.  We  believe  that  all  men  are  children 
of  God  and  in  some  way  are  doing  God's  work.  But  if  we  are 
to  maintain  distinctions  because  of  sacred  convictions,  we  must 
have  the  courage  to  maintain  them  and  guard  the  sacred  heritage 
of  the  religion  of  Israel.  No  uncertain  note  should  go  forth 
from  this  body.  W^e  should  make  clear  hy  resolution  the  impos- 
sibility of  such  twofold  membership  in  the  Synagog  and  in  a 
church.  While  the  Jew  becomes  a  member  of  the  Synagog 
by  birth  and  remains  potentially  a  member  of  it,  tho  he  may 
not  formally  become  affiliated  with  any  particular  congregation, 
and  while  he  remains  a  Jew  as  long  as  he  does  not  formally 
adopt  any  other  religion,  he  nmst  be  considered  as  ceasing  to 
be  a  Jew  if  he  takes  any  step  which  formally  puts  him  out  of  the 
Synagog.  A  Christian  Science  church  is,  in  our  view,  one 
of  the  denominations  of  Christendom.  And  a  Jew  breaks  with 
his  .ludaism  by  accepting  formal  membership  in  it.  Such  a 
resolution  going  out  from  us  will  strengthen  the  hand  of  any 
colleague  who  may  have  in  his  community  a  great  test  offered 
to  his  moral  courage,  in  A'indicating  the  integrity  of  Judaism 
against  surreptitious  attacks  from  within." 

Some  more  constructiA'e  work  than  this  is  demanded  of 
Judaism,  thinks  this  journal.     Thus: 

"We  ought  to  realize  why  some  of  our  people  have  been  led 
astray.  We  ought  to  insist  upon  the  emotional  and  mystic 
value  of  Judaism.  The  Synagog  was  always  many-sided. 
It  had  a  complete  message  for  the  many-sided  needs  of  human 
nature.  The  Synagog  always  performed  the  j)ri(^stly  function. 
It  had  the  Torali.  It  expounded  the  tradition.  It  stood  for 
learning.  It  ai)pealed  to  the  intellect.  It  performed  tlie  pro- 
phetic function,  A'oiced  the  living  conscience  of  men.  made  for 
moral  progress,  and  was  the  great  etliical  rejuvenator.  And 
it  always  performed  the  mystic  function,  inasmuch  as  it  brought 
God  into  life  and  made  man  feel  the  divine  significance  of  daily 
living.  It  A-alued  prayer.  Prayer,  as  a  brilliant  American 
thinker  has  it,  is  'religion  in  act.'  Or,  better,  as  our  sages  say, 
it  is  the  'service  of  the  heart.'  It  should  be  our  duty  to  make 
prayer  again  a  power  in  the  lives  of  our  people,  by  bringing 
home  to  them  the  emotional  and  mystic  side  of  Jewish 
experience." 
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Baker 


^^The  car  that  brought  them  all 
to  shaft  drive^'' 

New  Features  of  the  19 12  Baker  Coupe 

^  Interior  is  more  roomy,  inside  body  dimensions  having  been  increased 
without  making  the  car  look  bulk}'. 

^  Wide,  comfortable  steps,  permitting  easy  entrance  and  exit. 

^  Fenders  are  full  skirted;  made  of  patent  leather,  which  is  more 
flexible  and  elegant  than  metal  and  will  not  rattle  under  any 
conditions. 

^  In  the  construction  of  coupe  body  aluminum  panels  are  used.  These 
are  more  lasting  than  wood,  lighter  than  steel ;  are  unaffected  by 
weather. 

^  Battery  capacity  is  greater,  still  further  increasing  the  mileage 
radius  for  which  Baker  Electrics  have  long  been  pre-eminent. 

^  Wheels  are  overtired.  Longer  tire  life  and  lower  cost  of  maintenance 
have  been  secured  bv  a  liberal  increase  in  size  of  tires  used,  whether 
Motz  Cushion  or  pneumatic. 

^  Odometer  is  mounted  on  a  flexible  shaft  and  so  placed  that  its  reading 
is  constantly  in  view  of  the  driver  inside. 

^  These  refinements,  enlargements  and  improvements  have  added  considerably  to  the 
factory  cost  of  the  Baker.  They  are  in  accord  with  a  well  established  manufacturing 
policy  to  keep  Baker  Electrics,  regardless  of  cost,  in  the  very  forefront  of  electric 
vehicle  construction. 

THE  BAKER  MOTOR-VEHICLE  COMPANY 


Also  Manufacturers  of 
Electric  Commercial   Cars 


(^.aPJ 


Forty-Tzvo  West 
Eightieth    Street 
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No.  1401 

Two-piece    modern    suite.      Sofa   and 
arm  cnair  to  match.   Solid  mahogan.v. 


Buy  Karpen  Furniture 
With  Full  Confidence 

When  }ou  see  the  Karpen 

trade-mark  shown  below  on  a  piece  of 
Upholstered  Furniture,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured the  furniture  possesses  qualities 
of  design  and  construction  which  will 
endear  it  to  you.  more  and  more,  with 
the  flight  of  time. 

All  Karpen  Furniture  must  pass 
tne  most  rigid  inspection  before  we  allow 
it  to  bear  our  name.  Every  piece  must 
have  a  character  and  individuality  which 
shall  be  an  honor  to  us  and  a  satisfaction 
to  the  user.  For  many  years  we  have 
specialized    in    the    manufacture    of 


^    Karpen 

Guaranteed  Vpholstereb^ 

Tiirniture 

at  all  times  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
demands  and  the  tastes  of  the  people. 

By  this  study,  our  designers 
have  acquired  a  faculty  for  designing  pat- 
terns and  creating  schemes  of  color 
harmony  which  find  favor  with  the 
largest  clientele  in  America. 

Karpen  Designs  embrace  all  good  types 
from  llie  simplicity  of  the  Mission  to  the 
richness  of  the  Period  Styles  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  any  family. 

The  coverings  are  of  Karpen  Sterling 
Genuine  Leather,  Spanish  Morocco 
Leather,  or  best  grade  fabrics  of  various 
weaves,  patterns  and  colors. 

We  use  only  the  Karpen  Spring  Con- 
struction, the  same  as  is  specified  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  in  all  its  upholstered 
Furniture — which  means  that  it  is  the 
best. 

f'^     Write  Today  for  Oar  FREE  Deiign  Book  "  M.D." 

and  ask  for  the  name  of  a  aeaier  wno 
can  supply  you.  Look  for  our  trade-mark 
when  buying.  It  means  money  refunded 
if  Karpen  Furniture  is  found  defective  in 

construction. 


Karpeo 

UrK*Ist*rcil 

FMrnilyre 


S.Karpen&Bros. 

Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Karpen  Bldg.,  NewYork 
20  Sudbury  St.,  Boston 
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No.  4948.    A  Karpen  Firetide  Chair. 
(Rocker  to  match) 

Massive  English  design,  finely  propor- 
tioned. Upholstering  is  simple  and  seat 
has  loose  cushion.  Framework  may  be 
of  selected  Northern  birch  with  mahogany 
finish  or  of  quarter  sawed  oak.  It  is  ?if, 
inches  high  and  31  iHches  wide.  (6) 
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ffl.  REVIEWS   OF  NEW  BOOKS 


TREVELYAN  ON  THE  LATER  YEARS 
OF  OUR  REVOLUTION 

Trevelyan,  Sir  George  Otto.  George  the  Third 
and  Charles  Fox.  In  2  volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  pp. 
311.    New  York:   Longmans,  Green   &  Company.  $2. 

The  manner  in  which  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan  handles  the  subject  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  may  be  guessed  from 
the  fierce  onslaught  recently  made  on  his 
book  by  the  rabidly  Tory  Blnckivood's 
Magazine.  According  to  this  monthly,  the 
historian's  methods  are  "  obsolete  ";  his 
book  might  serve  as  material  for  a  Fourth 
of  July  oration  on  Coney  Island,  etc.  We 
are  told  in  short  that  he  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
he  quotes  Lecky  to  the  effect  that  George 
the  Third's  course  of  action  during  the  later 
part  of  the  American  War  was, ' '  as  criminal 
as  any  of  the  acts,  which  led  Charles  the 
First  to  the  scaffold."  He  also  cites  with 
approval  the  defiant  declaration  of  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Greene:  "  We  can  not  conquer 
the  British  at  once,  but  they  can  not  con- 
quer us  at  all.  The  limits  of  the  British 
Government  in  America  are  their  out- 
sentinels." 

We  have  read  the  volume  with  interest 
and  delight.  It  is  a  work  of  research  and 
literary  grace.  Fox  is  set  in  the  environ- 
ment of  the  time;  vices  and  graces  are 
impartially  credited  to  him.  He  was  the 
typical  man  of  the  Georgian  aristocratic 
class:  a  gamester  in  early  life,  a  keen  sports- 
man and  shot,  and  a  patron  of  racing  and 
bo.xing,  yet  fond  of  books,  possest  of  a  large 
library,  and  withal  one  of  "  the  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write  with  ease." 

Fox  came  into  political  prominence  first 
of  all  just  after  the  surrender  of  Sara- 
toga. On  the  night  of  February  2,  177S, 
when  he  was  to  make  his  memorable 
speech  and  the  lobbies  were  crowded, 
ladies,  headed  by  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, forced  their  way  into  the  gallerie,s, 
from  which  it  took  two  hours  to  eject 
th(>m.  "  At  length  Fox  arose,  in  an 
assembly  packed  to  suffocation,  which 
heard  him  with  rapt  attention.  He  spoke, 
according  to  his  own  reckoning,  for  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes;  but  there  were 
few  who  would  not  have  listened  to  him 
willingly  for  twice  that  time."  He  con- 
cluded his  speech  as  follows: 

"On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  if  gentlemen  are  not  blind  they  will 
se(!  that  the  American  War  is  impracticable, 
and  that  no  good  can  come  from  force  only; 
that  the  lives  lost,  and  the  treasure  spent, 
have  been  wasted  to  no  ])urpos(s  and  that 
it  is  high  time  that  we  should  look  to  our 
own  situation,  and  not  leave  ourselves 
defenseless  upon  an  idea  of  reenforcing  the 
army  in  America — an  army  which,  after 
we  have  done  all  we  can  to  strengthen  it, 
will  be  less  strong  than  it  was  last  year, 
when  it  produced  nothing  decisive,  or  in 
the  least  degree  tending  to  a  complete 
conquest." 

The  present  volume  carries  us  to  the 
incident  of  Andre's  execution  and  Arnold's 
flight  to  England,  where,  altho  in  London 
Royalty  and  the  Ministry  treated  him  well, 
"  the  favor  of  the  Court  did  not  carry  with 
it  the  favor  of  the  public.  London  society 
set  its  face  sternly  and  inexorably  against 
him.  In  war  and  in  politics  we  have  often 
welcomed  a  deserter,   but  invariably  de- 


spise a  traitor."  The  memory  of  Major 
Andre,  however,  was  honored  by  a  beauti- 
ful bas-relief  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

American  readers  will  welcome  this 
scholarly  resume  of  the  hisitory  of  the- 
Revolution  as  it  drew  to  a  close.  It  is  well 
and  fairly  written  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  references  and  quotations.  As 
a  review  of  the  early  struggle  of  our  Re- 
public from  an  English  standpoint,  the 
entire  work  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  valor,  rectitude,  and  self-control  of 
those  who  first  unfurled  the  flag. 


THE  FIRST  LORD  HOLLAND 

Riker,  T.  W.  Henry  Fox,  First  Lord  Holland- 
2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  438-419.  NewYork:  Henry  Frowde. 
$6.75  net. 

When  we  study  the  life  of  Henry  Fox 
we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  the  most 
corrupt  era  of  English  politics  that  history 
records,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  among 
the  leaders  who  controlled  the  Government 
was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Riker' s  conscien- 
tious study.  Henry  Fox  not  only  employed 
bribery  to  carry  his  own  measures,  but  he 
was  even  accu.sed  of  embezzling  public 
funds.  His  adversary  Pitt  styled  him  "  the 
blackest  man  he  ever  knew,"  and  in  the 
Georgian  age  of  political  profligacy  this 
was  saying  a  great  deal.  Without  making 
any  attempt  completely  to  rehabilitate  the 
character  of  this  statesman,  Mr.  Riker 
has  attempted  to  show  that  he  was  no  viler 
than  the  men  with  whom  he  was  associated 
and  received  as  a  legacy  from  such  leaders 
as  Walpole  the  traditions  which  he  deemed 
it  prudent  or  profitable  to  live  up  to. 

Henry  Fox,  Baron  Holland,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  being 
born  in  1705.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment in  his  thirtieth  year  and  rapidly  rose 
to  power.  He  was  popular,  fascinating, 
and  skilled  in  intrigue.  Mr.  Riker  thus 
describes  his  character  at  this  period: 

"Fox  was  gracious  and  entertaining,  and 
even  Chesterfield,  who  seems  to  have  dis- 
liked him,  admits  that  he  '  had  a  wonderful 
dexterity  in  attaching  individuals  to  him- 
self.' 'That  he  was  popular  in  social  circles 
is  beyond  question.  His  besetting  sin,  a 
fondness  for  the  gaming,  made  him  a  boon 
companion  of  many;  and  the  .sources  of 
his  income  were  certainly  not  limited  to 
his  official  salary.  In  the  autumn  of  1848 
his  friend  Horace  Walpole  writes  that  he 
took  a  £10,000  prize;  and,  whatever  were 
the  means,  Fox's  life  may  assuredly  be 
credited  with  financial  success.  Then,  be- 
sides a  liberal  and  expansive  purse  and  a 
fondness  for  entertaining,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  a  father-in-law  who  en- 
joyed a  social  position  as  high  as  any 
among  the  peers.  When  we  add  to  this 
that  Fox  was  a  man  of  recognized  ability, 
and  tho  personally  attached  to  Pelham  and 
I)olitics,  was  far  from  approving  of  his 
lirother  the  Chancellor,  it  is  not  strange 
that  his  value  was  appreciably  high  to  the 
'Cumberland  Party.'" 

Fox  became  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  1743.  In  1755  he  supported  King 
CJeorge's  measures  for  peace  with  such 
assiduity  that  he  earned  the  title  of  "  the 
King's  friend,"  and  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age in  1762  with  the  title  of  Baron  Holland. 
In  1762  he  was  appointed  Paymaster- 
General.     In  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
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office  he  exposed  himself  to  serious  charges 
of  bribery,  corruption,  and  of  bullying  his 
colleagues,  and  in  1765  felt  himself  obliged 
to  resign.  Mr.  Riker  speaks  of  his  retire- 
ment as  a  "  dismissal,"  and  says: 

"He  accepted  his  dismissal  from  the 
Pay  Office  with  commendable  resignation. 
.  .  .  Holland's  disposition  had  always  been 
cheerful  and  tho  we  now  read  of  his  being 
low-spirited,  his  letters  during  these  years 
are  nearly  always  bright  and  no  one  would 
readily  l)elieve  they  came  from  the  hand 
of  a  chronic  invalid.  It  is  not  until  1768, 
when  life  had  become  less  endurable,  that 
we  find  him  writing:  '  There  is  one  question 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  asked:  "  Has  life 
no  sourness  drawn  so  near  its  end?"  In- 
deed it  has,  yet  I  guard  against  it  as  much 
as  possible.'  " 

In  all  his  career,  says  our  historian, 
"there  is  nothing  which  really  denotes  the 
statesman.  Our  greatest,  perhaps  our  only, 
debt  to  Henry  Fox  must  always  be  his 
more  celebrated  son.  A  disposition  genial 
and  generous,  a  spirit  active  and  naturally 
independent,  and  a  mind  replete  with  sound 
reasoning — such,  in  brief,  were  the  legacies 
to  Charles  James  Fox." 

The  last  days  of  Fox  were  spent  in  oblo- 
quy with  the  added  burden  of  a  lingering 
disease.     Churchill  depicted  him  as  a  man 

— revolving  future  schemes 
His  country  to  betray. 

Wilkes,  in  his  North  Briton,  denounced  him 
as  "  that  person  whom  every  man  of  honor 
despises  and  every  lover  of  his  country  is 
bound  to  eiu'se."  It  is  not  surprizing  that 
he  fell  under  the  lash  of  Junius,  but  we 
find  even  Gray  and  Mason  joining  in  the 
chorus  of  invective.  He  was  accused  of 
being  "  a  public  defaulter  of  unaccounted 
millions."  "  He  plundered  the  many 
whom  he  neither  loved  nor  hated,  in  order 
to  load  with  wealth  and  surfeit  with 
pleasure  the  few  human  beings  for  whom 
he  would  have  laid  down  his  life  as  lightly 
as  he  sacrificed  his  conscience  and  his 
reputation." 


ENGLISH   LITERATURE 

Ward,  A.  W.  and  Waller,  A.  R.,  editors.  The 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature.  Vol.  VIII. 
Large  8vo.  pp.  576.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.50. 

The  present  volume  of  this  memorable 
encyclopedia  of  English  literature  covers 
the  age  of  Dryden,  which  corresponds  more 
or  less  exactly  with  the  forty  years  elapsing 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.  During  this  period 
Dryden,  "  glorious  John,"  as  they  styled 
him,  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure.  If 
not  the  most  original,  he  was  the  most 
vigorous  and  impressive  among  his  con- 
temporaries. In  this  volume  Dr.  A.  W. 
Ward  gives  an  excellent  account  of  him  as 
a  writer  of  panegyrics,  a  satirist,  a  tragic 
and  comic  play-writer.  His  great  qualities 
as  a  writer  of  prose  and  verse  are  pointed 
out,  while  the  more  original  genius  of 
Samuel  liutler  is  dealt  with  in  the  second 
chapter  by  William  Francis  Smith. 

The  Restoration  Drama  has  three 
chapters  devoted  to  it  by  Prof.  Felix  E. 
Schelling,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, A.  T.  liartliolomew,  and  Charles 
Whitley,  Jesus  College,  who  also  contrib- 
utes a  chapter  on  the  Conrt  Poets,  whose 
influence  was  directed  against  the  depress- 
ing contagion  of  Puritanism.  The  eminent 
critic  (Jeorge   Sainlsbury    writes    a    most 


Convenience 
a//d  Safety  United 


The  Yale  Night -latch  stands  for  convenience. 
Anight-latch  is  the  technical  name  for  what  is 
often  called  a  "spring  lock" — a  lock  that  is 
seif-latching.  The  night-latch  is  convenient, 
but  heretofore  has  always  lacked  the  element 
of  complete  safety,  because  its  spring  bolt, 
if  it  can  be  reached,  may  be  pushed  back. 


The  Yale  Dead-lock  stands  for 
safety.  A  dead-lock  is  one  having  a 
bolt  without  a  spring,  locked  and  un- 
locked only  by  the  key.  Such  a  bolt 
cannot  be  pushed  back.  But  the  best 
dead-lock  lacks  the  convenience  of 
the  night-latch  having  a  spring  bolt. 


The  Yale  Night-latch  No.  44  unites  convenience  and 
safety.  It  is  a  dead-locking  night-latch,  or  a  night-latching 
dead-lock.  It  operates  as  a  night-latch,  but  its  bolt  is 
dead-locked  automatically  when  the  door  is  closed. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  thin  steel  slide  "S"  shown 
above,  which,  when  held  retracted  by  the  strike,  operates 
to  dead-lock  the  latch  bolt.  This  device  is  the  greatest 
improvement  ever  made  in  night-latches,  and  the  No. 
44  is  the  only  perfect  night-latch. 

Remember  the  name — Yale — and  the  number — 44. 

Ask  for  our  "Book  about  Night-latches" 


YALE 


No  Locks  are  Yale  Locks  unless  made  by  Yale  &  Towne 

Yale  Padlocks      Yale  Door  Checks  Yale  Hardware 

Did  you  ever  hear  any-  Simply  shut  the  door —  New  designsareconstantly  he- 
one  praise  a  Yale  Pad-  shut  it  softly,  but  shut  it  ing  ailded,  samples  of  which 
lock  by  saying  it  was  tight.  Four  styles  to  meet  can  be  seen  in  the  salesrooms 
as  good  as  another.'  all  conditions.  of  leading  hardware  dealers. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfjr.  Co. 

Makers  of  YALE  Products 

rrv./>;  nmf^m    /  Chicaco:  74  East  Uniulolph  St.  n  1\  i  c        ..     XT  "%.'    _l. 
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An  Advertisement  to  Children 

THE  disease  ^erm  is  a  tiny,  living  thing  that  can 
only  be  seen  through  the  most  powerful 
microscope. 

Though  so  small,  he  has  done  much  harm  in  the 
world. 

It  is  he  that  gives  you  sore  throat,  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  all  the  other  catching"  sicknesses. 
It  is  he  that  makes  your  sore  finger  get  well  so  slowly. 

Even  the  doctors  are  afraid  of  him  and  always  try 
to  destroy  him. 

Today  every  disease  germ  lives  in  mortal  fear  of 
Dioxogen.      One  touch  of  it  means  death  to  him. 

That  is  why  doctors,  nurses  and  wise  mothers  and 
fathers  use  Dioxogen  at  once  for  every  kind  of 
wound.  Why  they  want  you  to  gargle  with  it,  or  at 
least  rinse  your  mouth. 

When  it  is  busy  killing  germs,  Dioxogen  bubbles 
and  foams.  You  can  see  it  work.  Ask  mother  to 
let  you  try  it  yourself. 

Dioxogen  is  a  germicide 
— a  germ  destroyer — not 
merely  an  antiseptic.  It  is 
absolutely    harmless,    too. 

Three  Sizes:  Small  (SVs  oz.) 
25c.  Medium  (1 02/3  oz.)  50c. 
Large  (20  oz.)  75c. 
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Dioxogen,  98  Front  St.,  New  York  City 


Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co. 
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Largent    Iron    Fence   Factory  in   Ohio. 

^AddragB  Hcp't  .1    for  prlcea.      CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

'^^^  '         x-h  to.'.n  t'l  ride  rm'^l  exhii'it  sample  1912  bity. 

iyrif<  /■>    ■.frcial  cj/cr. 

Finest  Guaranteed   tf  #/l  «— .   tf07 
1912  Models         9'U  *0  i^^g 

i'     '      i  1' r  iiT'ikes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

|a1910  &  1911  Models     tf  7  «.-    tf«0 

lall  of  best  makes...     V*  '     ***  ^  g  ^ 

\lOO    Second  -  Hand     Wheels 

All   makes  and  models,   <».*»^      ^n 

good  as  new ipi%^  lO  %ptf 
reat  FACTORT  CLEAHING  SALE 

p'"-Shtp   on  Approval -<i  iHioui   a 

Ucnl     J'/     I.'.     /  ly    t.i'     /<■   .-nl.     .-11,1     allo-.v 

J10   DAY^S    FREE    TRIAL. 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps. 

/sviQdrics,  [..irts  and  r'l  airs  f  r  :.ll   mal;es  of  l/icycles  at 
Ifil/  usual  pricfu    DO   NOT  BUY  until   you  get  our 

catAlopties  and  offer.     IVrite  no-ju. 

MEAD  CVCIiK  CO.         Uept.  W.I3;£      CHl<;ACiO 
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One  repair  bill  is  many 
times  the  amount  you 
can  save  in  a  year  by 
using  cheap  oil. 


Is  the  highest  quality  that  can  be  produced. 
Insist  on  getting  it.  Sold  in  checkerboard 
cans  or  bulk,  by  good  dealers  every- 
where. 

Our  booklet, "Motor  Lubrication"  will  be 
sent  free  in  return  for  your  dealer's  name. 
It  contains  a  lot  of   useful  information. 

GEORGE  A.  HAWS.  68  Pine  St.,  New  York  City 

hralers:  Ask  fur  our    "llrlp  Sell"  //Ian. 


44^  FOR    nOTOR    BOATS  H^ 


valuable  dissertation  on  the  teehnic  and 
prosody  of  this  period  and,  of  course,  the 
great  divines  of  the  age  are  fully  di.scust. 
Old  and  new  influence  on  the  style  of  the 
post-Restoration  pulpit  receive  ample  and 
able  treatment  by  the  Ven.  W.  H.  Hutton, 
Archdeacon  of  Northampton,  while  Barrow, 
Pearson,  Leighton,  Burton,  Stillingfleet, 
Patrick,  and  other  eminent  divines  form  a 
galaxy  who  furnish  material  for  a  discussion 
which  occupies  twenty-four  pages  in  this 
condensed  series. 

The  beginnings  of  English  Legal  Litera- 
ture and  the  revival  of  Common  Law  are 
lucidly  treated  by  F.  J.  C  Hearnshaw. 
While  a  single  chapter  is  allowed  to  the 
Cambridge  Platonists,  as  represented  by 
Henry  More  and  his  school,  including  the 
profoundly  learned  Cudworth,  John  Locke 
has  a  whole  chapter  to  himself,  in  which 
W.  R.  Sorley  declares  him  to  be  "  the  most 
important  figure  in  English  philosophy." 
A.  E.  Shipley  in  another  chapter  takes  up 
the  subject  of  science  and  describes  its 
outburst  in  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
"  The  Essay  on  the  Beginning  of  Modern 
English  Prose  "  forms  the  subject  of  A.  A. 
Tilley's  interesting  chapter.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  A.  A.  Ward's  charming 
disquisition  on  "  Selden's  Table-Talk"  and 
Edward  Grubb's  essay  on  the  Early  Q\ia- 
kers  and  their  AVTitings.  Bibliographies, 
tables  of  principal  dates,  and  an  inde.x 
complete  the  volume,  in  which  we  know  not 
which  to  admire  most,  the  all  but  epigram- 
matic condensation  of  the  style,  the  e.x- 
haustive  range  of  the  topics,  or  the  finished 
scholarship  which  marks  every  division  of 
the  work.  More  praise  than  this  would  be 
superfluous. 

MORE    LETTERS    FROM    EDWARD 
LEAR 

Strachey,  Lady.  Later  Letters  of  Edward  Lear. 
8vo,  pp.  366.  New  York:  Duffleld  &  Company. 
$3.50. 

Edward  Lear  was  perhaps  the  founder 
of  that  school  of  English  humor  which  is 
distinct  from  the  school  represented  by 
Hood  or  Thackeray,  and  found  its  most 
elaborate  exemplification  in  the  works  of 
licwis  (^arroll.  It  may  in  truth  be  styled 
Ihe  Nonsense  School,  to  which  many  of 
I'unrh'fi  contributors  belong  at  the  present 
day.  The  works  of  Lear  and  his  followers 
are  delightful  and  refreshing.  To  use 
Johnson's  phra.se,  "  they  add  to  the  gaiety 
of  nations  "  by  their  reckless  absurdity, 
underlain  by  a  streak  of  subtle  fancy. 
They  are  written  without  purpose  and  their 
very  irresponsibility  adds  to  the  feeling  of 
carnival  elation  with  which  they  fill,  as 
by  a  momentary  flash  of  light,  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  Most  of  Ihe  hitters  before  us 
are  written  to  Chichester  Fortescue, 
Lord  Carlingford,  and  Lady  Waldegrave, 
who  were  his  intimate  friends,  as  was 
Hubert  Congreve,  who  writes  the  preface 
to  this  book,  and  thus  describes  his  first 
meeting  with  Lear  at  San  Reno: 

"One  evening  in  the  early  autumn  of 
)<S()9,  when  quite  a  small  boy,  I  ran  down 
the  steep  path  which  led  to  our  house  at 
San  Reno  to  meet  my  father;  I  found  him 
accompanied  by  a  tall,  heavily  built  gen- 
tleman, with  a  large  curly  head  and  wear- 
ing well-made  but  unusually  loose-fitting 
clothes  and,  what  at  tlu*  moment  struck 
me  most  of  all,  very  large,  round  spectacles. 
He  at  once  asked  me  if  1  knew  who  he  was, 
and  without  waiting  for  a  reply  proceeded  to 
tell  me  a  long  nonsense  name,  compounded 
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of  all  the  languages  he  knew,  and  with 
which  he  was  always  quite  pat.  This 
completed  my  discomfiture  and  made  me 
feel  very  awkward  and  self-conscious.  My 
new  acquaintance  seemed  tp  feel  this  at 
once,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
said,  'I  am  also  Old  Derry  Down  Derry, 
who  loves  to  see  little  folks  merry,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  bo  good  friends.'  .  .  .  This 
was  my  first  meeting  with  Edward  Lear, 
who,  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  was  my  best  and  dearest  friend  of 
the  older  generation!" 

Mr.  Congreve's  portrait  gives  us  the 
very  heart  and  spirit  of  this  humorist  whose 
letters  abound  with  a  sort  of  fantastic 
playfulness  and  good  humor  which  is  almost 
contagious.  They  extend  from  1864  to 
1887.  His  movements  from  place  to  place, 
his  travels  in  India,  his  lal)ors  as  an  artist, 
all  furnish  materials  for  notes  to  his  dear 
'■  40scue,"  to  his  "  Dear  Lady  Waldegrave  " 
whose  sympathy  he  claims  for  his  depres- 
sion on  account  of  "  Mr.  Edward  not  pay- 
ing him  for  a  picture,"  and  the  torments 
he  suffers  "  with  flies  and  a  pain  in  my  toe." 
But  he  soon  recovers  his  natural  geniality 
and  writes  later,  "  Horace  Walpole  is  dead. 
He  died  at  the  end  of  April.  By  which  I 
mean  that,  after  reading  his  nine  volumes 
of  letter  journals  all  the  winter,  I  came  to 
the  end  at  last,  and  very  sorry  I  was." 
At  last  he  gets  to  India  and  sets  to  work 
painting  and  sketching.  With  an  outline 
of  himself  in  caricature  on  an  elephant  he 
writes  ito  Fortescue  from  Poona,  "  This 
is  a  nextra  gnoat,  along  of  a  nun4- 
seen  circumstance."  But  Lear's  letters 
are  grave  as  well  as  gay;  witness  the  note 
he  -WTote  to  Lord  Carlingford  on  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Countess,  and  his  lamentations 
over  the  grave  of  Giorgio  Cocali,  his  Italian 
servant.  Even  to  his  favorite  cat  Foss 
he  raised  a  headstone;  and,  while  we  look 
over  the  random  scrawls  which  form  the 
vignettes  of  his  letters,  which  resemble 
nothing  as  much  as  the  graffiti  of  the  cat- 
acombs, we  must  remember  that  he  was 
a  landscape-painter  of  the  most  exquisite 
taste  and  of  delicate  execution  much  ad- 
mired by  Ruskin  and  Tennyson.  Some  of 
the  delightful  word-pictures-  of  the  poet 
laureate  he  had  portrayed  with  rare  in- 
spiration. His  great  classical  pictures, 
"  Temple  of  Basse  "  and  "  Citadel  of 
;My cense,"  are  now  in  the  galleries  of 
Cambridge,  one  at  Trinity  College,  the 
other  in  the  Fitzwilliams  Museum.  The 
book  is  fully  illustrated  so  as  to  exhibit 
both  sides  of  Lear's  artistic  genius  and  is 
well  equipped  with  portraits. 

ANOTHER    VOLUME    OF    THE    HAS- 
TINGS ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Enryrlopedia  of  ReliKioii  and  Ethics.  Edited 
by  James  HastinRs,  M.A.,  I). I).,  with  the  assistance 
of  John  A.  Selbie,  M.A.,  I). I).,  and  other  scholars. 
Vol.  IV.,  Confirmation- Drama.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  907.     $8. 

According  to  the  statement  in  the  March 
Expnsiloi  y  Times  (also  edited  bj'  Dr. 
Hastings),  the  volume  before  us  carries 
this  great  undertaking  through  just  one- 
third  of  its  extent.  This  volume  differs 
little  in  method  from  the  preceding  issues, 
the  few  notes  of  distinction  being  in  the 
larger  proportion  of  very  long  articles,, 
and  in  a  lesser  proportion  of  those  dcalinL' 
with  tribes  and  i)rimitive  peoples  and  witli 
localities.  There  is  the  same  range  o 
subjects,  taking  in  ethics,  philosophy, 
history  pure  and  simple  (Crusades),  biog- 
raphy (in  this  volume  not  very  prominent). 


It  is  Self -Evident 

that  if  the  first  generation  of  a  family  of  picino 
builders  produces  the  most  perfect  piano  of 
its  time,  the  three  succeeding  generations  of 
trained  piano  experts  of  that  same  family  will 
easily  outclass  all  their  would-be  rivals.  This 
is  the  history  of  the 

3TEINMi5SY 

Piano 

and  the  Steinway  Fcimily,  actuated  by  the  sole 
ambition  of  mainteiining  the  traditions  and  the 
prestige  of  the  Steinway  picino.  One  of  the 
greatest  proofs  of  the  supreme  merit  of  the 
Steinway  piano  is  the  fact  that  all  nations  alike 
have  claimed  the  Steinway 
as  their  own,  and  have 
accorded  it  the  unique 
position  of  "The  Standard 
Piano  of  the  World." 


The  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer 
nearest  you,  together  with  illus- 
trated literature,  will  be  sent 
upon  request  and  mention  of 
this  magazine. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street 

New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


DIP  YOUR  SHINGLES  BEFORE  LAYING 

Dipping  gives  absolute  protection  —  where  r.iin  gets 
througli  l>elwci-n  and  i.nder  shinglts,  as  well  as  to  the 
outer  surfaces.    Whether  applied  hy  I  rushing  or  dipping, 

Dexter  Brothers 
Englisli  Sliingle  Stains 

are  better  than  paint.  They  protect  the  shingles  with 
preservative,  wateiproofing  oils,  yet  retain  the  natural 
texture  and  beauty  of  the  wood.  The  pure,  English 
ground  colors  cannot  fade. 

II  }if''  r>r  :ititini''l  }nin  intiil-f  .s/i /»{;/» .s  unit  hii'iKlit 

DEXTER  BROS.  CO.,  117  Broad  St.,  Boston 

Branchei :  1 133  Broadway.  N.  Y. :  218  Race  St..  Phila. 

Als,j  .ViiAiTS  .,/  I'KIUIK.VX  CK.MliNT 

COATING 

AOFNTS:  H.  M.  Ho<.kcrCo..CliiM£o;  F    H.  Mi-noimld.Orsnd 

Knpiils     V-  T     C'rcwp  It  Co..  Sfntltf.    S|<..k«iii'  unit  Tm-oliin. 

\Vi\«1i  .    iiiKl    I'.irtlsnil.  Ore. ;  StiiriiiBii    Kiiiilxill.  Ssii  Krsn- 

II    ll,.fTMl.l»;i  r  A  C.  .  H.ri.liiUi;   AND  IIFAIFRS. 
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Speed  Your  Business 

With  Edison  Rotary  Mimeograph! 


This  marvelous  duplicating  machine — The  Edison  Rotary  Mimeograph — 
places  you  in  command  of  one  of  the  mightiest  constructive  forces  employed  in 
the  businessworld.  The  Typewriter, the  "Rotary"  andthe  U.  S.  Mails,  working 
in  unison^  are  irresistible  trade  winners  for  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

— Making  commercial  conquests  in  hotly  contested  fields. 

— Putting  millions  of  dollars  of  new  business  on  the  books  of  business  concerns. 

We  want  to  send  you  a  book  that  is  filled  with  reports  from  users  in  many  different 
lines.  These  definite  statements,  backed  by  facts  and  figures,  give  conclusive  proof  of  the 
money-making  possibilities  of  The  Edison  Rotary  Mimeograph. 

A  Rapid-Fire  Duplicator! 


It  swiftly  duplicates  typeivriting  or  hanJ- 
ivriting,  producing  perfect  copies.  Has  a 
capacity  of  17,000  to  20,000  copies  a  day. 
Makes  up  to  2,000  copies  from  a  single 
original  at  the  rate  of  50  to  100  per  minute — 

AT  A  COST  OF  ABOUT  20  CENTS 
PER  THOUSAND! 


It  is  so  simple  in  operation  that  any- 
body can  run  it.  A  clerk  can  take  the 
place  of  your  printer  anA  in  half  an  hour  save 
his  entire  week's  pay. 

Just  turn  the  crank,  feed  the  paper — 
the  "  Rotary""  Joes  the  rest. 


Bombard  Your  Mailing  List 

With  Business- Getting  Letters,  Quotations,   etc. 


The  Mailing  List  is  one  of  the  most  vaUiable 
assets  of  many  a  vahiable  business.  Have  vou 
considered  the /<;/'c«//'<7//'//Vj-  of  a  Af ailing  List 
comprising  both  customers  and  "  live  prospects"? 

Make  your  Mailing  List  a  veritable  gold^ 
mine  by  a  vigorous,  persistent  ''follow-up" 
ivhich  The  Edison  Rotary  Mimeograph  will 
handle  at  insignificant  cost. 


Vou  can  easily  put  thousands  of  dollars  in 
new  business  on.  your  books,  if  you  make  proper 
use  of  the  "  Rotary." 

Vou  can  take  advantage  of  the  "psychological 
nwment''  to  send  out  letters,  prices,  proposals  to 
tliousands  of  possible  buyers. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  by  tens  of 
thousands  employ  this  method  successfully. 


Write  for  Books,  Samples  of  Work 
and  Special  Demonstrations 


special 


Do  this  today.     Learn  what  the  "  Rotary" 
is  doing    for  others   in  similar  lines.     Study 
its   possibilities  as    applied    to    your 
requirements. 

Ask  for  our  "  76"  catalog 
and  "Testimony  from 
Users";  also  name  ot  our 
local  dealer,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  demonstrate  the 
machine. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company 

Makers 

732  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
15-B  Murray  Street,  New  York 

Agencies  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


New  Edison 

No  76 

Rotary 
Mimeograph 
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Are  You  Proud 
of  Your  Yard 

or  does  an   unsightly  gai  base 

pail  disfigure  it  and  pollute 

ilie  air.' 

Keep  the  garbage    under- 

•  und  away  from  sun,  flies, 

^    _     _^        ,    ,  iials, in  a  Stephenson  Gar- 

'ti!T^-jt7.^^:i.^*f->l;|  bage    Receiver.     Always  ac- 

c""     .<y">A^.     ■"•    cessible    winter    or    summer. 

Stei)liensonUnderfloor  Refuse 

Receiver  (or  Garage  orCellar. 

Sold  dirrrt,  Send  for  catalogue 

C.  H,  STEPHENSON.  Mfgr. 
49  Farrar  Street.  Lynn,  Mass. 


UNDERGROUND 

GARBAGE 
RECEIVER 


TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY      REBUILT 


Save$25t<'$50on  mannf.icturers'  prices. 
Buy  our  Fai  tory  Rebuilt  Typewriters. 
Ne;ire^t-to-new  on  the  m.-irket.  Have 
Iraiiein.irk  (uid  giiniantee  lilte  new  nta- 
rluiiea.  Are  thorouglily  rebuilt,  highly 
liiihslied.  niid  perfect  in  appearanre.  Sat- 
l!^larIlnn  Ruaranleed,  We  are  the  Largest, 
rebuilt  tyi>ewriler  ( rtncern  in  the  worUI. 
-t'lr's  in  l.-a<Jing  rities.      \\'rite  l"rrata!r,g  ot■^■ta^^^a^(I  makes. 

can  Writing  M.^chine  Co.,  Inc.,  34B  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


This  System  is  the 
most  Simplified  of  any 
type  Air  Pressure 
Water  Works  System. 

Foreitherhand  or  any 
type  power  oqu.pmcnt.  The  smallist  size  we  can 
furnish  complete,  r«.iidy  to  Install,  for 
$39.00.  If  you  arc  imere.sted,  write  for 
our  circular  "a  C.  "  sliowing  the  different 
types.  Buy  from  first 
hands  — save  middle- 
man's profit. 

Sixty  Days'  Free  Trial 

Money  Back  if  not  Pleased 

W<- take  the  risk,    S«T- 
ISFIED  USERS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO^  Baltimore.  Md. 


and  primitive  beliefs.  In  the  last  respect 
this  volume  is  notable.  Verification  of 
this  statement  becomes  easy  when  one 
points  out  that  the  longest  articles  are, 
several  of  them,  concerned  chiefly  with 
such  phenomena.  The  leading  topic, 
covering  100  pages  and  divided  into  nine- 
teen sections,  deals  with  Death  and  the 
Disposal  of  the  Dead.  It  is  therefore  a 
treatise  in  itself,  and  adduces  the  beliefs 
on  the  subject  current  in  practically  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Perhaps  better  than 
almost  any  other  subject  it  illustrates  the 
immense  gap  between  the  thinking-proc- 
esses of  the  civilized  and  the  savage. 
Thus,  to  the  latter  the  last  great  change 
is  not  a  natural  event,  but  a  calamity 
produced  by  some  enemy  of  man  in  the 
shape  of  ghost,  spirit,  or  devil.  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  great  difference  between  the 
thought  of  primitive  man  and  of  the 
civilized  is  the  first  acquisition  to  be  made 
by  the  student  of  religion.  This  disparity 
is  further  illustrated  in  the  article  next  in 
length,  which  is  concerned  with  Demons 
and  Spirits  (72  pages),  while  Divination 
(.56  pages),  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology 
(.')4  pages),  and  Disease  and  Medicine  (52 
pages)  serve  to  emphasize  the  same  im- 
portant fact. 

Other  noteworthy  articles  are  Crimes 
and  Punishments  (56  pages),  Drama  (40 
pages).  Councils  and  Synods  (25  pages), 
and  Conscience  (17  pages).  For  the 
regional  or  sectarian  history  of  Christianity 
the  reader  may  look  at  the  articles  on  the 
Coptic  Church,  Congregationalism,  Cove- 
nanters, Culdees,  and  Disciples  of  Christ. 
One  is  disappointed  with  the  brevity  of 
the  article  on  Deification,  especially  in 
view  of  the  world-wide  extent  of  this 
process.  Cybele,  too,  might  well  have 
commanded  more  space,  for  the  influence 
of  this  cult  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
Rome  was  profound. 

The  range  of  contributors  to  this  volume 
and  the  eminence  of  their  scholarship  must 
give  great  satisfaction  to  reader  and 
editors.  They  are  without  exception  of 
the  highest  rank  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  the  vulnerable 
point  of  the  book  is  the  incompleteness  of 
bibliographical  data.  It  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  say,  as  for  instance  on  page  58,  "  Green, 
Works,  ed.  Nettieship,  vol.  i  (1885)," 
since  one  would  like  to  know  which  Green 
(the  name  is  not  uncommon)  is  the  author 
and  where  the  Works  were  published.  This 
faihire  in  matters  bibliographical  has  been 
pointed  out  in  reviews  of  former  volumes. 

TWO    FAMOUS    ROYAL    WOMEN 


Stephens,  Winifred.  Margaret  of  France,  Dueh- 
ef.s  of  Savoy.  New  York  and  London:  John  Lane 
Company.     $4  net. 

There  were  three  Margarets  of  Valois  in 
tlK'  sixteenth  century,  each  of  whom  rep- 
resented some  phase  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance, for  each  was  a  patroness  of  art  and 
letters  in  her  own  generation,  and  as  such 
received  the  adorafion  of  poets  and  the 
praise  of  scholars.  The  first  and  third  were 
authors  themselves  and  lived  romantic 
lives  that  are  a  source  of  perennial  inter- 
est. But  the  second  produced  nothing 
original  and  passed  a  rather  uneventful 
existence. 

Good  biography  must  either  give  an  in- 
timate portrait  of  a  personality  worth 
knowing,  or  by  means  of  a  carefully  exe- 
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cuted  background  afford  a  clear  under- 
standing of  certain  periods  and  movements 
in  the  world's  history,  political  or  esthetic. 
The  "Margaret  of  France"  by  Winifred 
Stephens  does  neither.  The  second  Mar- 
garet of  Valois,  despite  the  author's  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  was  neither  interest- 
ing nor  important;  at  least,  the  book  fails 
to  prove  her  either. 

The  only  facts  of  Margaret's  career 
brought  out  by  the  narrative  are  that  she 
was  born  in  1523,  proposed  in  marriage  to 
several  princes,  appointed  Duchess  of 
Berry,  married  at  last  to  the  restored  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  that  she  died  in  1574.  Her 
relations  with  such  geniuses  of  the  age  as 
DuBellay,  Ronsard,  and  jNIichel  L'Hos- 
pital,  and  the  possibility  of  her  intervention 
with  her  husband  in  behalf  of  the  Walden- 
ses  are  touched  upon.  But  the  book  con- 
tains little  else  that  relates  directly  to  her. 
She  is  said  to  have  had  great  abihties  as  a 
stateswoman  (the  word  betrays  the  sex  of 
the  author  of  the  biography),  but  the  state- 
ment is  not  substantiated,  altho  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  was  afforded  in  the  chap- 
ter relating  to  Margaret's  administration 
of  Berry.  Such  facts  as  have  been  men- 
tioned would  provide  material  sufficient 
for  an  excellent  biographical  essay  of 
perhaps  fifty  pages,  but  it  is  slender  excuse 
for  a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages. 

In  the  absence  of  genuine  biographical 
material  the  author  is  forced  to  fall  back 
on  the  background  method  of  presenta- 
tion. She  is  equally  unsuccessful  here,  for 
Brantome  preceded  her  by  several  cen- 
turies. The  frivolous  court  of  the  Angou- 
leme  kings  does  not  afford  a  background 
well  suited  to  show  off  the  nobility  and 
grandeiu"  of  a  character  otherwise  hazily 
depicted.  Neither  is  the  discussion  of  con- 
temporary poUtics  successful,  for  Margaret 
was  only  a  minor  pawn  in  the  great  game. 
The  most  satisfying  chapters  are  those 
which  show  Margaret  as  a  patroness  of 
letters  and  as  a  friend  of  the  great  intel- 
lectual leaders  of  the  age. 

II. 

Gribble,  Francis.  The  Comedy  of  Catherine  the 
Great.  Pp.  366.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1912. 

Whatever  feelings  may  be  inspired  by 
the  perusal  of  the  life  of  this  famous  woman, 
intense  interest  will  not  be  lacking  and  the 
reader  will  wish  that  he  might  have  a  more 
comprehensive  appreciation  of  the  stand- 
ards and  conditions  of  the  times,  so  as  to 
reach  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  so  great  a 
personality. 

Summoned  when  only  a  child  of  fourteen 
to  a  court  presided  over  by  a  drunken  and 
dissolute  woman,  married  to  an  ugly, 
brutal,  uncouth,  and  unfaithful  husband 
whom  she  did  not  love,  her  subsequent 
faults  are  easily  explained  if  not  excused. 
The  marvel  is  that,  under  such  conditions, 
she  cultivated  her  taste  for  literature  and 
art.  It  must  have  been  inherent  strength 
of  character  and  ambition  that  made  her 
so  forceful  and  powerful  when  her  oppor- 
tunity came  to  brush  Peter  aside  and 
ascend  the  throne  as  Empress  of  all  the 
Hussias. 

In  her  attempts  to  attract  great  men  to 
her  court  she  was  very  unsuccessful, 
Diderot  alone  daring  to  risk  the  chance  of 
"  death  or  disappearance,"  and  he  was 
much  disappointed  that  she  failed  to  follow 
his  suggestions.  "  You  only  work  on 
paper,  which  puts  up  with  anything,  and 
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John  Latenscr,  Architect 
Omaha,   Neb. 
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npHE  building  illustrated   is  the  new  County  Court 
House  at  Omaha,  Neb.,   which  carries  a    Barrett 
Specification  Roof. 

This  roof  will  undoubtedly  last  over  twenty  years  with- 
out a  cent  of  expense  for  painting  or  maintenance  of 
any  kind. 

The  saving  in  maintenance  expense  combined  with  the 
low  first  cost  makes  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  less  ex- 
pensive per  year  of  service  than  any  other  kind. 

The  use  of  The  Barrett  Specification  not  only  protects 
the  Architect  and  Owner  as  to  materials  and  methods, 
but,  whenever  possible,  we  will,  if  desired,  have  an 
inspector  verify  same  in  accordance  with  the  inspection 
clause  in  the  Specification. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  architects,  engineers  or 
owners  of  buildings,  copies  of  The  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion with  diagrams  from  which  blue  prints  can  be  made. 
Address  nearest  office. 

BARRETT    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

New  York        Chicago        Philadelphia         Boston         St.  Louis         Cleveland         Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati        Kansas  City       Minneapolis        New  Orleans      Seattle      London,  Eng. 
Canadian  OlBces: — Montreal    Toronto    Winnipeg    Vaneouvei     St.  John.  N.B.     Halifax,  N.S. 


Special  Note 

We  advise  incor- 
porating in  plans 
the  full  wording 
of  The  Barrett 
Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid 
any  misunder- 
standing. 

If  any  abbrevi- 
ated form  is  de- 
sired however, 
the  following  is 
suggested: 

ROOFING— 
Shall  be  a  Bar- 
rett Specification 
Roof  laid  as  di- 
rected in  printed 
Specification,  re- 
vised August  15, 
1911,  using  the 
materials  speci- 
fied, and  subject 
to  the  inspection 
requirement. 
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Illustration  shows 
method  of  (Mnstructing  ft 
Barrett  Specification  Roof 
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The  Home  of  Wholesome  Food 


A  Snow-White  Solid  Porcelain  Compartment 
It  does  away  with  cracks.  Joints,  crevices,  cor- 
ners and  other  natural  hiding  places  for  dirt, 
odors,  decaying  food  and  dangerous  microbes 
found  in  other  refrigerators. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK 
ON  HOME  REFRIGERATION.  It  tells  you  how 
to  keep  your  food  sweet  and  wholesome — how 
to  cut  down  ice  bills  what  to  seek  and  what  to 
avoid  in  buying  any  refrigerator.  Every 
housewife  and  home  owner  should  have  one. 
It  also  describes  the  wonderful  advantases  of  the  "  M<)NK(>E."  The  one  rc- 
friKeriitor  with  each  (ood  compartment  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  mibreakable 
snow-while  porcelain  ware— every  comer  rounded  like  above  cut.  The  «m«>  !•«•- 
friKeratijr  accented  in  the  best  homes  and  luadinfr  hospitals  because  it  can  be 
made  Kermlessly  clean  by  simply  wiping  out  with  a  damp  cloth.  The  <>ii«>  refriK- 
f'rator  that  will  pay  for  it.self  in  a  saving  of  ice  bills,  food  waste  and  repairs.  Tli«> 
"  MONIIOK"  Ik  sol«l  at  fa<'tory  i>ri<-<>H  on  WO  <layH'trial.  W«"  imy 
tli<*  freicht  aii<l   guarantee  "full   Hatisfaot i<in   or  money   baek." 

LlItlCKAI.    CJiKlUr    TKItMS     ir    1>KS1UKI> 
MONUOKKKKKIGEKATOK  COMPANY, Station  8,  Lorkland.O. 
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Great  Fortunes  of  this   countiy 
y    through    tlie 


Most  of  the 
ha\e  been  established  Primari 
Self-Denial  and  Frugality  of  some  more  or  less 
Remote  Ancestor.  The  Founder  of  the  Astor 
millions  was  a  furrier;  the  first  Vanderbilt  a 
Truck-Farmer,  and  Jay  Gould's  first  business 
Experience  in  selling  Mouse-Traps  is  a  matter 
of  History.  There  is  no  Great  Fortune  in  ex- 
istence today  but  its  source  can  be  Traced 
back  to  some  Obscure  Individual  who  Saved 
and  Slaved  to  Get  a  Start,  and  Wlio  perhaps 
could  not  even  Write  His  Own  Name. 

Saving  comes  as  naturally  to  Some  as  Breath- 
ing— To  others  it  is  as 
Difficult  as  Artificial  Res- 
piration. The  Trouble 
with  Most  of  Us  is  Short- 
sightedness, and  lack  of 
Imagination.  We  cannot 
See  Far  enough  into  the 
Future,  and  our  Imagina- 
tive F'aculties  Cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  Time  when  We 
maybe  "Broke"  or  "Up 
Against  It."  The  Saddest 
Words  of  Tongue  or  Pen 
are — "Won't  you  Kindly 
Lend  Me  Ten.'"  'TisThen 
our  Butterfly  Friends  Extend 
the  Hand  of  Sympathy,  but 
C.an''t  Reach  Far  enough  to 
Find  Their  Pocket  Books. 

Oli-t'es  and  Oysters,  they 
say,  are  Acquired  Tastes. 
Saving  is  a  Habit  most 
men  have  to  Acquire,  and 
you  ought  to  Start  Acquir- 
ing and  Accumulating 
RIGHT  NOW.  Colum- 
hus  never  ivould  have 
landed  on  the  United  States 
if  he  hadnU  started  fur 
SOMEM'HERE.  The  Man 
who  lacks  the  Courage  to 

Make  a  Start,  Generally  can  See  His  Finish,  be- 
cause He  won't  Go  Very  Far.  Such  a  Man 
never  will  Own  his  Own  Home,  and  the  only  Real 
estate  he  is  sure  of  is  "Six  Feet  of  Earth,"  to 
■wliich  Someone  Else  usually  Holds  the  Title. 

The  Systematic  Saver  Accumulates  slowly,  un- 
less his  Savings  are  Put  to  Work  where  They  can 
Eani  SomethingWorth  While.  Fifteen  Hundred 
Dollars  put  into  the  Saxings  Bank  will,  in  One 
Year,  at  3  per  cent,  earn  You  less  than  Fifty  Dol- 
;lars.  Half  of  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  invested  in 
•One  of  our  Ten- Acre  Danbury  Colony  Farms,  in 
.convenient  Monthly  Payments  (Protected  by 
Slcknessand  Insurance  Clauses)  will  Earn  Freedom 
from  Care,  and  that  Comfort  which  comes  from 
the  Ability  to  Sit  under  One's  "Own  Vine 
aiul   Fig  Tree,"  with  a  certain  Income  Insured. 


Tuu  Texas  (jiilf  Coast  Product 
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The  Best  Incentive  to  Persistent  and  Systematic 
Saving  is  the  Desire  to  Get  a  Home.  The  Best 
Place  I  know  of  to  Get  a  Home  is  in  the  Rain 
Belt  of  Ciulf  Coast  Texas,  where  You  can  Grow 
Three  big  Money-Making  Crops  a  Year,  and 
where  Irrigation  and  Fertilization  do  not  Eat  up 
the  Profits  Your  Hands  Create. 

M.  L.  Mebene,  who  owns  a  farm  just  across 
Chocolate  Bayou  from  our  land,  received  the 
past  season  $2300  for  his  six-acre  strawberry 
crop,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Chocolate  Bayou  Station. 

Do  You  Know  that  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  Net  Profit 
of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre  in  Gulf  Coast  Texas  t 
Do  You  Know  men  have  realized  more  than 
$1,000  an  acre  Growing  Oranges  in  our  Country  ? 
If  You  Do  Not  know  these  things,  you  should 
read  up  on  the  subject,  and  you  must  not  fail  to 
get  Our  Free  Book,  which  contains  nearly  '100 
photographs  of  growing  crops,  etc. 

I  believe   You   could  save   25    cents  a  day  if 
you  Tried.      I  Know  You  would  TRY   if  You 
Could  Realize  one-half  the  Opportunities  offered 
by  this  Wonderfully  Fertile  Soil  of  our  Danbury 
Colony.   Remember — Our 
Early   Vegetables    get    to 
Northern  Markets  in  Mid- 
Winter  and  Early  Spring, 
when  they  command  top 
prices. 

We  are  situated  within 
convenient  shipping  dis- 
tance of  Three  Good  Rail- 
roads, and  in  addition  to 
this  have  the  inestimable 
Advantages  of  Water 
Transportation  through 
the  Splendid  Harbors  of 
Galveston  and  Velasco,  so 
that  our  Freight  Rates  are 
Cut  Practically  in  Half. 
The  Climate  is  Extremely 
Healthful  and  Superior  to 
that  of  California  or  Flor- 
ida— Winter  or  Summer — 
owing  to  the  Constant 
Gulf  Breeze. 

Our  Contract  Embodies 
Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance, anil  should  You  Die, 
or  become  totally  disabled. 
Your   Family,    or  anyone 
else  You  name,   will   get 
the  Farm  without  the  Pay- 
ment   of  another  Penny. 
If  You  should  be  Dissatisfied,  we  will  Absolutely 
Refund  your  Money,  as  per  the  Terms  of  Our 
Guarantee. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book.  Fill  Out  the 
Blank  Space  below  with  your  Name  and  Ad- 
dress, plainly  written,  and  mail  it  to  the  Texas- 
Gulf  Realty  Company,  1318  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Read  It  Carefully,  then  use 
your  Own  Good  Judgment. 

Pl.'ast'  Bead  ine  your    Ijuuk,   "  ludepeudeiicti    With    Tell    A(*r*?B." 
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Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  CF  YOUR  NAME  $1  OC 

*'*'  COPPER    PLATE.    IN    CORDECT    SMIPT  I  •fcU 

INC  QUALITY   MUST  PLCASI   TOU  0«    YOU*  MOMCV  RCFUHDED 
MMPH  CARPS    OR   WtDOmG    IMVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 
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TUTTLE 
Marine  Motors 

For   Everything  from   a 
Canoe  to  a  Cruiser 


2o  yeais'  expenence 
I'nlimited  (jiiarantCL- 


Write  for  Catalog 

TUTTLE  MOTOR  CO.,  226  Slate  St..  Canailota.  N.  Y. 


This 

Portable 

Fireproof 

Garage 


Pruden  System 


Comes  Complete  and  Ready  to  Set  Up 

of  irit.-rl.p.kiiit;. 

self -j.t  rui-tu  r- 

in^  iiii-tal  units 

I  is  iinliko  any  either      N(j  w.mcl.     No  fraiin-work   nt-fil.      AIjso- 

liit«'lv  fireproof.     Easily    put    tij)  m  itii    wrench    and    screw 

driver.     Strong,   duiahlo  and  liand*»ine  aii  masonry.     Three 

ir^  uf  demonstrated  succt-^s,      Injincdiate  shipments  fruin 
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presents  no  obstacles  to  your  imagination 
or  to  your  pen.  I,  a  poor  Empress,  have 
to  work  with  human  nature  for  my  ma- 
terial; and  that  is  a  much  more  ticklish 
business." 

Just  how  far  Catherine  transgrest  the 
moral  standards  of  her  times  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  certainly  her  advisers  were  a  detri- 
ment rather  than  a  help,  and,  in  spite  of 
that,  her  life  was  temperate  until  she  was 
over  forty.  After  that  it  is  pathetic  to 
read  of  the  foolishly  amorous  old  woman, 
choosing  one  favorite  after  another,  but 
"  her  amours  never  wronged  a  wife  or 
broke  up  a  home,  tho  she  ran  the  gamut 
of  the  emotions  which  she  needed."  One 
after  the  other  the  favorites  retired  with 
a  large  present  of  money  or  estate,  but  only 
Potemkin  ever  became  a  power  politically. 
"  He  was  great  as  a  statesman,  a  puller  of 
wires,  and  an  organizer  of  victory;  greater 
still  as  an  actor;  greatest  of  all  as  a  stage- 
manager." 

Terrible  deeds  were  done  in  Russia  dur- 
ing Catherine's  reign,  but  the  civilization 
which  she  had  introduced  had  been  some- 
thing more  than  a  veneer.  Her  ideals  had 
been  generous  and  elevated,  and  they  had 
in  part  been  carried  out.  When  Catherine 
died  and  left  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  to  reign, 
she  was  the  WTeck  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  great,  and,  if  better  advised,  might 
have  been  greater, 

RECENT  FICTION 

Barclay,  Florence  L.  Through  the  Postern  Gate. 
Pp.  269.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1912.     $1.35. 

The  well-known  author  of  "  The  Rosary  " 
has  not  sought  problems  to  solve  nor  social 
conditions  to  arraign  in  her  latest  book, 
but  has  been  satisfied  to  tell  a  sweet  and 
appealing  love-story  in  a  wholesome,  simple 
way.  The  descriptions  cover  seven  days 
of  love-making,  analogous  to  the  seven 
days'  siege  of  Jericho  by  the  army  of  Israel, 
by  which  Guy  Chelsea  lays  siege  to  the 
heart  of  the  lady  of  his  desires,  and  conquers 
in  a  wholly  satisfactory  manner.  The 
conversations  over  the  tea-cups,  the  glow- 
ing atmosphere  of  nature,  and  the  naive 
confidence  of  the  young  lover  charm  and 
convince  the  reader  even  before  the  lady 
Christobel  recognizes  her  own  feelings  and 
surrenders  to  the  brave  besieger. 

There  is  nothing  startling  nor  involved 
in  the  plot,  and  yet  there  is  just  enough 
element  of  doubt  in  the  story  to  stimulate 
interest  and  curiosity.  The  book  will 
warm  the  heart  with  its  sweet  and  straight- 
forward story  of  life  and  love  in  a  romantic 
setting. 

Dlxoii,  Thomas.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.  Illus- 
trated by  John  Cassel.  Pp.  462.  New  York  and 
London:     D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1912.     $1.35. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  still  elaborating  his  original 
theme — the  race  problem  of  the  South — 
and  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  he  must 
haw  in  mind  the  recent  success  of  the 
dramatization  of  his  ."  Clansman";  there 
is  so  nmch  in  the  present  work  to  suggest 
the  sensational  and  melodramatic.  The 
"  sin  "  of  the  father  was  the  common  one 
of  miscegenation — "  the  call  of  the  beast  " 
— and  the  con.sequonces  of  that  sin  were  in- 
evitable and  deadly,  falling  heaviest  on  the 
man's  own  son,  but  the  development  would 
seem  more  powerful  and  illuminating  if  the 
con.sequences  had  been  h^ss  affected  by 
outside  influences,  and  less  under  the  con- 
trol of   the  underhanded  and  jealous  mu- 
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latto  mistress  Cleo  when  she  finds  herself 
discarded  and  her  power  gone.  The  story 
is  not  all  depressing,  and  there  are  some 
scenes  of  real  darky  humor,  but  stagecraft 
is  again  suggested  in  the  way  they  are 
introduced,  as  tho  the  author  thought  the 
picture  needed  some  high  lights  to  relieve 
its  continued  somberness.  Mr.  Dixon 
■"^Tites  a  thrilling  and  engrossing  story  and 
this  is  no  exception,  but  it  is  not  in  every 
way  satisfactory  to  those  familiar  with  the 
author's  standing  and  who,  consequent- 
ly, look  for  a  lofty  point  of  view  and 
serious  treatment.  The  culminating  scenes 
and  the  method  by  which  the  "  negroid  " 
vengeance  is  thwarted  and  the  young  lovers 
rescued  show  the  most  origini.l  thought 
introduced  into  a  theatrical  and  fever- 
ish tale. 

Haggard,  Andrew  C.  P.  The  France  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  Illustrated.  Pp.  364.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company.     1912.     $4. 

Colonel  Haggard  begins  his  tale  with  the 
year  1380  and  faithfully  depicts  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  of  France  and  the 
miserable  times  they  had  in  the  years 
preceding  the  coming  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
complex  political  conditions  are  carefully 
related  and  we  see  the  pitiable  weakness  of 
Charles  VI.,  the  much-loved  "  crazy  king," 
with  his  unfaithful  wife  and  unscrupulous 
brother,  Louis  d'Orleans,  in  constant 
struggle  to  hold  the  government  against 
the  three  famous  Dukes  of  Burgundy, — 
Phillippe  le  Hardi,  Jean  sans  Peur,  and 
Phillippe  le  Bon.  All  these  historical 
accounts  lead  up  to  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
when  Charles  VII.  and  his  intriguing 
mother-in-law  Yolande  play  their  part  in 
the  moving  drama  of  which  Joan  of  Arc 
is  the  central  figure.  The  present  author 
differs  from  other  biographers  of  the 
wonderful  maid  only  in  his  estimate  of  her 
so-called  supernatural  powers,  and  his 
judgment  is  both  .sympathetic  and  fair. 
"  It  was  in  thus  being  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  common  sense  rather  than  in  any 
other  way  that  Joan  showed  the  originality 
which  has  caused  her  to  stand  out  for  all 
time  as  one  apart  from  other  seers  of  vi- 
sions, other  dreamers  of  dreams."  "Think- 
ing this  out  and,  moreover,  the  fact  that 
no  heavenly  aid  came  to  Joan  in  the  end, 
when  she  most  needed  it,  remembering 
also  that  Charles  VII.  never  lifted  a  hand 
to  save  or  ransom  her,  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  believe  that  Joan  was 
either  inspired  or  endowed  with  a  divine 
mission.  She  was  simply  a  good  and 
extraordinary  girl,  with  a  great  force  of 
character,  one  who  saw  visions,  and  who 
succeeded  for  a  time  because  she  firmly 
believed  in  them  herself." 

Harris,  Cora.  The  Recording  Angel.  Illustra- 
ted. Pp.  331.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company.    1912.    $1.25. 

The  casual  reader,  who  skips  from  page 
to  page  "  just  for  the  story,"  will  entirely 
miss  the  strength  and  flavor  of  Airs. 
Harris'  novel,  for  it  is  the  manner  of  tell- 
ing, not  the  plot  itself,  that  is  alive  with 
delightful  realism  and  irrepressible  humor. 
"  This  is  a  little  history  of  life,  and  life  is 
made  up  of  digressions."  The  scene  is  laid 
in  deorgia,  in  the  little  village  of  Ruckcrs- 
ville,  to  which  returns  the  prodigal  Jim 
Rone,  once  of  unsavory  reputation,  and  the 
changes  that  result  in  the  sleepy  town  from 
the  virile  vitality  of  a  marriageable  male 
ma,ko  delightful  material  for  a  clev(>r 
writ<T.  •'  Gradually  the  cake-dough  hu- 
manity of  Ruckersville  was  leavened   by 


Tender 
DeliciouslyCrisp 

Pie  Crust 


Crisco  is  purely  vegetable.  It 
makes  pastry  digestible. 


Packaires  25c.  50c,  and  $1.00, 
except  in  the  Far  West. 


The  simpiest  way  to  make  it 


WOMEN  have  been  told  so 
often  that  pastries  are  dif- 
ficult to  make,  that  many 
hesitate  to  attempt  even  the  plainest 
kind.  Pie  crust,  when  made  with 
Crisco,  according  to  the  recipe 
given  below,  is  not  in  the  least 
difficult  to  make  successfully. 

With  Crisco,  you  can  get  tender 
crust  with  a  uniformity  impossible 
with  lard,  or  lard  and  butter. 

The  flakiness  of  pie  cnist  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  and  the 
amount  of  shortening  used.  Lard 
makes  tender  crust,  but  an  indi- 
gestible one  and  lacking  in  the 
flavor  which  butter  gives.  Crisco 
makes  a  lighter,  flakier  crust  than 
lard,  with  a  flavor  equal  to  that 
given  by  butter. 

Make  Crisco  pie  crust.  This 
recipe  when  tested  by  the  Crisco 
Kitchens  was  found  to  be  excel- 
lent, as  the  crust  was  uniformly 
flaky,  tender  and  delicious. 

Try  it.  You  can  obtain  the  same 
results. 

1  cup  flour 
%  teaspoon  salt 

5  level  tablespoons  CRJSCO 

2  tablespoons  ice  water 

Sift  flour  and  salt  together,  chop  in  Crisco  very 
fine  and  add  water  slowly.  Handle  lichtly. 
Put  the  dough  on  a  board,  roll  ^'8  inch  thick. 
line  pan  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
Have  all  ingredients  cold  except  Crisco,  which 
should  be  warmed  but  not  melted. 


On  rfguni,  Wf  shall  mail  a  fully  iUuf' 
trattd  boohlet  shozi-in£  many  ether 
advantaeei  of  Crisco,  the  neiv  and 
herrtiiforf  unknown,  strictly  xegrtable 
product  for  frying,  for  shortening 
and  for   cake   maiing.     j^ddress 

THK  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO. 
Drpt,  A,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Luscious 
Mint  Flavored 
Creams 


A  pure,  fresh  confec- 
tion that  is  a  delight 
at  any  time. 

•V-Al/Ix^NO* 

•AFTER  DINNER  M^NT 

Sold  In  tins  only, 
never  in  bulk. 
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MINT   CHEWING  CUM. 

Send  5c  for  a  packni(t:. 


A  liberal  box  mailed  tor  10c. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

48*  North   I2lh  SI.,  PhHadalphla,  U.  S.  A. 


Iron  Railings,  Wire  Fences  and 
Entrance  Gates  of  all  desions  and  for 
all  purposes.  Correspoi-.deiice  solicited. 
Catalogs  furnished. 
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Ttiuiis  C'oiul  1  .lulosiuo,  riuluuli.iblc 
Wire  Mesh  and  S|)iral  Netting  (Chain 
Link)  Fences  for  Estate  Hotuidaries  and 
Industrial  Properties  — Lawn  Furniture  — 
Stable  l'"ittings. 
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You'd  Never  Know  This 
Closet  Was  in  the  House 

The  flushing  of  the  Siwelclo 
Closet  will  never  embarrass  you 
nor  your  guests  because  it  cannot 
be  heard  outside  its  immediate 
environment.  Get  rid  of  the 
hoarse  gurgling  of  the  old-time 
closet  which  can  be  heard  from 
parlor  to  garret.  Have  your 
plumber  install  a 


Siwelclo 


Noiseless 
Siphon  Jet 


1  ■ 

Closet 


Every  sanitary  feature  has  been  perfected — deep  water 
seal,  perfect  flushing — but  it  is  noiseless  when  properly 
installed.  This  means  that  our  noiseless  fittings  and  the 
proper  size  tank  must  be  used. 
The  Siwelclo  Closet  is  made  of  Trenton  Pot- 
teries Vitreous  China,  a  material  impervious 
all  the  way  through  to  grease  and  acids. 
The  pure  white  surface  will  last  forever. 
Ask  your  architect  or  plumber  about  it. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  S  13 

'  'Modern  Bathrooms  of  Character ' ' 
It  describes  the  fitting  up  of  model  batlirooms  suited 
to  homes  of  widely  varied  size  and  character;  shows  plans  and 
illustrations  and  gives  an  estimate  of  the  cost.      You'll  find  this  book  of  real 
value  when  you  build  or  plan  alterations.    Send  for  a  copy  before  you  forget  it. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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Send  for  booklet  about  th 
totally  new  and  different 
Sectional  Bookcase 

Has  none  of  the    troublesome  features  of  all 
other  sectional  systems. 

Has  all  the  conveniences  of  the  old-style  case. 
Yet  grows  by  sections  ! 

THE  ir€  BOOK -UNIT 

(Schriefer  Patents) 

has  doors  opening  on  hinges,  as  one,  at  one 
operation,  from  top  to  bottom.  Not  separate, 
sliding  doors  to  each  section  which  stick 
oftener  than  thev  slide. 

THE  S-C  BOOK-UNIT  has  separate 
shelves  adjusted  at  half-inch  intervals  regard- 
less of  the  section  joints.  Not  the  fixed  bases 
and  tops  of  separate  sections.  Holds  40% 
more  books  in  the  same  space. 

But   write   for  the  illustrated  booklet  L-3 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COIVIPANY        Dept.  L        Marietta,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  THE  SAFE-CABINET,  the  original  fireproof  cabinet  for 

the  protection  of  valuable  papers^  etc. 
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THE  S-C  BOOK-UNIT,  no  matter  how 
many  sections  are  placed  one  upon  another, 
is  always  a  complete  case — a  unit — with  un- 
obstructed interior  from  top  to  bottom.     Not 
so  many  separate  sections  dividing  the  library 
into  as  many  isolated  |)arts. 
Made  of  steel.     Beautifully  finished  in  olive 
green,  mahogany,   or  oak.     Dust- 
I)roof.     Can't  warp. 


the  Jim  Bone  yeast."  The  author  describes 
the  hangers-on  at  Bilfire's  saloon  with  good- 
natured  satire  and  is  equally  frank  in  her 
account  of  the  near-authoresses  assembled 
in  Mrs.  Fanning-Rucker's  parlor.  There 
are  love-making  and  wedding-bells  in  the 
course  of  the  story,  and,  incidentally,  some 
edifying  comments  on  both,  but  through 
it  all  we  feel  the  influence  of  blind  Amy 
White,  the  confidante  of  all,  the  adored  of 
her  weak  old  husband  and,  in  her  clever 
characterization  of  her  neighbors,  the 
"  recording  angel  "  of  the  community.  It 
is  not  enough  to  recommend  this  book,  but 
we  beg  the  reader  to  read  slowly  and  care- 
fully, to  realize  appreciatively  the  entire 
charm  of  a  refreshingly  delicious  story. 

Major,  Charles.  The  Touchstone  of  Fortune. 
Pp.  299.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1912.     $1.25. 

Mindful  of  his  great  success  with  "  When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  Mr.  Major 
has  again  made  use  of  the  historical 
romance,  knowing  that  it  is  a  popular  form 
of  fiction  and  that  the  public  will  find  no 
fault  even  if  facts  are  exaggerated  or 
chronologically  incorrect.  He  has  used 
only  one  historical  fact  of  any  importance 
in  these  chronicles  of  the  days  of  the  so- 
called  "  Merry  Monarch,"  Charles  Stuart, 
but  has  told  a  romantic  and  exciting  story 
with  two  parallel  love-stories,  involving  the 
court  at  Whitehall  and  the  ultimate  sale 
of  the  city  of  Dunkirk  to  France.  The 
story  is  told  in  the  form  of  memoirs  by  the 
Baron  Clyde,  one  of  the  King's  gentlemen, 
and  relates  the  thrilling  adventures  of  his 
cousin  Frances  Jennings,  whose  sister 
Sarah  later  became  the  Lady  Churchill 
and  the  first  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  and 
her  love  for  George  Hamilton,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  youthful  record  of  extravagant 
follies,  dared  to  reform  for  love's  sake  and 
played  a  wonderful  part  in  certain  dramatic 
experiences,  involving  masquerading  before 
the  king  and  risking  his  own  life.  Mis- 
understandings, mysteries,  and  murders 
find  their  places  in  these  pages;  beautiful 
maids  and  gallant  gentlemen;  but  the 
portrayal  of  Charles  II. — "  Old  Rowley  " 
— presents  neither  an  attractive  gentleman 
nor  a  dignified  king. 

Martin,  Helen  Reimensnyder.  The  Fighting 
Doctor.  Pp.  242.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    1912. 

Mrs.  Martin  knows  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  so  well  that  her  use  of  their  peculiar 
dialect  in  her  story  adds  to  it  its  greatest 
interest  and  charm.  The  story  itself  is 
simple  and  pretty,  but  not  enough  above 
the  average  nor  below  the  conventional 
surface  to  be  especially  convincing  or 
exciting.  Doctor  Thorpe,  a  young  and 
promising  physician,  had  settled  in  the 
township  of  Webster  (the  reason  for  his 
choi(^e  is  not  given),  and  finding  the  con- 
ditions of  living  as  unsanitary  as  the 
political  system  was  corrupt,  had  set  him- 
self the  task  of  reforming  both  with  the 
result  that  he  was  known  as  the  "fighting 
Doctor,"  and  his  bitterest  opponent  was 
Mike  Goodman,  the  boss  of  the  political 
ring.  Conditions  are  complicated  by  the 
presence,  in  Goodman's  house,  of  his  niece 
MoUie,  the  village  school-teacher,  around 
whom  the  storm  centers.  There  is  only 
one  possible  outcome,  as  Mollie  and  the 
Doctor  are  so  evidently  created  for  each 
other — not  by  "  Divine  Providence,"  but 
by  the  author.  The  story  is  bright  and 
readable,  but  will  gather  no  new  laurels  to 
its  author. 
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Baroness  Orczy.  The  Noble  Rogue.  Pp.  444. 
New  York:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  George  H. 
Doran  Company.     1912.     $1.35. 

The  days  of  Charles  Stua«t,  "  The 
IVIerry  Monarch,"  were  full  of  romance 
and  adventure,  and  the  Baroness  Orczy 
has  drawn  her  main  characters  with  so 
much  skill  and  vigor  that  they  stand  out 
Avith  distinct  lines  of  appealing  personality 
from  the  interesting  and  historical  back- 
ground. Eighteen  years  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  story,  seven-year-old  Rupert 
Kestyon  and  baby  Rose  Marie,  daughter  of 
the  French  court  tailor,  had  been  married 
to  satisfy  the  ambitious  parents,  but  when 
Rupert  becomes  Lord  Stowmaries,  he  no 
longer  needs  financial  help  and  his  attempt 
to  rid  himself  of  his  child-wife  gives  the 
opportunity  for  a  clever  and  original  plot, 
which  develops  into  a  very  dramatic  love- 
tale.  Rose  Marie  is  a  charming  little  maid, 
and  the  reader  will  be  glad  that,  in  the 
contest  for  the  estate  as  well  as  for  the 
wife,  "  The  Noble  Rogue  "  won  out.  There 
is  just  enough  historical  background  to 
give  an  impression  of  reality,  dramatic 
force,  and  absorbing  interest  to  a  very 
pretty  love-storJ^ 


Vance,   Louis  Joseph.       The  Bandbox. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1912.    $1.25. 


Boston: 


True  to  his  traditional  habit,  Mr.  Vance 
has  given  us  another  alliterative  title.  All 
the  same  the  tale  bristles  with  breathless 
adventure,  mistaken  identities,  detective 
investigations,  romantic  developments,  and 
startling  situations.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  London,  New  York,  and  on  the  ocean 
liner  plying  between  those  two  ports.  It 
is  a  rousing  story,  told  M-ith  a  stimulating 
style  and  culminating  in  love  rewarded, 
but,  before  that  happy  end  is  reached,  there 
are  many  thrilling  revelations.  Twin  band- 
boxes, twin  heroes — one  of  them  a  villain 
of  the  deepest  dye — a  designing  actress, 
and  a  sweet  and  lovable  young  lady — all 
act  at  cross-purposes  and  involve  them- 
selves in  a  network  of  suspicious  circum- 
stances, entertaining  if  not  edifying. 

Watson,  H.  B.  Marriott.  The  Big  Fish.  Pp.  319. 
Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Company.    1912.    $1.25. 

When  Jack  Poindexter  stept  into  a 
London  auction-room  to  escape  a  heavy 
shower,  he  had  no  intention  of  buying,  but, 
attracted  by  a  Japanese  lacquered  box,  he 
bid  it  in  for  two  guineas,  and  from  this 
purchase  came  grave  consequences.  The 
box  contained  directions  for  finding  "  The 
Big  Fish,"  a  buried  South  American 
treasure,  once  the  possession  of  the  Incas, 
the  existence  of  which  is  known  to  several 
unscrupulous  men,  and  one  of  these  men 
reveals  the  fact  to  Poindexter  when  no 
other  cour.se  seems  possible.  Complica- 
tions develop  thick  and  fast,  involving 
hideous  brutalities,  mysterious  adventures, 
and  miraculous  escapes.  No  more  brutal 
(•hara(;ters  could  be  imagined  than  Houston 
and  Werner,  and  the  story  illustrates  the 
deadly  influence  of  the  lust  for  gold.  In 
iuldilion  to  Jack  and  his  friend  Cassilis, 
who  are  after  the  treasure  through  love  of 
adventure,  there  are  the  human  beasts  who 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  get  the  treasure, 
and  the  beautiful  Miss  Varley,  whose 
presence  and  id(^ntity  add  to  th(^  romanci' 
and  mystery  of  the  quest.  At  last  nuinhr, 
torture,  jealousy,  and  hate  make  way  with 
most  of  the  villains  and  the  lovers  find 
peace  and  happiness. 


The  Inner  Secrets  of 
Oliver   Durability 

The  Things  You  Don't  See — That  are  Hidden  Beneath  the 
Enamel  and  Nickel  of  This  Masterpiece  Machine 

Millions  have  marveled  at  the  extreme  durability — 
the  -wonderful  wear- resisting  <\ua.lities  of  The  Oliver 
Typewriter. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  Oliver  history,  we  take 
the  public  fully  into  our  confidence. 

In  doing  so,  we  reveal  "shop  secrets"  which  here- 
tofore have  been  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  The 
Oliver  Typewriter  Works  at  Woodstock. 

And  some  may  say,  when  they  learn  the  facts, 
that  we  are  extremists — fanatics. 

But  they  are  mistaken.  We  simply  surround  with 
a  thousand  safeguards,  the  greatest  writing  machine 
of  modern  times,  because  it  is  good  business  to  do  so. 


Tt>. 


Our  Special  Steels 

Our  specifications  for  steels  are 
so  extremely  exacting  that  only 
a  few  American  steel  mills  can 
meet  them.  When  these  com- 
panies succeed  in  producing  an 
ingot  of  theparticular  quality  we 
use,  they  save  it  for  us.  We  have 
a  standing  order  for  all  they  can 
offer.  We  carry  a  larger  stock  of 
this  special  steel  than  most  of  the 
large  steel  companies. 

Our  watch  spring  steel  comes  from  Sweden; 
our  music  wire  from  Germany.  There  is  no  finer 
steel  than  that  which  goes  into  the  Oliver. 

The  Hidden  Bronze 

No  one  would  ever  dream  that  many  of  the 
nickeled  parts  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  are,  in 
reality,  bronze.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and 
here's  the  reason: 

The  drive  wheel  axles  of  passenger  locomo- 
tives withstand  the  terrific  strain  of  shock  and 
speed  because  they  are  imbedded  in  bronze  bear- 
'"^■f-  yet  even  this  bronze  would  not  pass  our 
simplest  tests. 

Such  bearings  have  great  wear-resistance  and 
act  as  a  natural  lubricant  for  the  steel.  No  type- 
writer can  ever  be  subjected  to  such  strain  as  a 
locomotive,  yet  the  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple oi  construction,  where  steel  plays  on  bronze, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  Oliver  durability,  only 
our  special  bronze  is  many  times  finer  than 
that  used  for  railroad  service. 

From  Virgin  Ingots 

We  lay  under  tribute  the  mines,  near  and  far, 
where  the  finest  metals  are  found,  from  which 
to  make  our  special  Oliver  Bronze. 

The  tin  in  the  original  "pigs"  comes  from  the 
interior  of  China. 

The  ingot  copper  comes  from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior mines. 

The  aluminum  comes  from  England  and  is 
99%  pure. 

The  virgin  spelter  (zinc)  comes  from  the 
world-famous  Joplin  district. 

The  Hidden  Coat  of  Copper 

Underneath  the  coatings  of  nickel  or  enamel 
that  give  to  The  Oliver  Typewriter  its  beautiful, 
durable  finish   is   another   coat  of  pure   copper. 


ouivei? 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

This  unseen  safeguard  against  rust  explains  why 
the  machine  holds  its  luster. 

One  of  the  lighthouse  stations  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  salt 
spray  dashing  around  it,  is  equipped  with  Oliver 
Typewriters.  No  other  typewriter  could  so  long 
withstand  this  supreme  test  of  rust-resisting 
,uamies  .^^^    g.^    jj^^ 

The  foregoing  facts  go  far  to  explain  the  amaz- 
ing success  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter. 

Yet  they  deal  with  the  material  side  of  the 
question.  They  afford  interesting  sidelights  on 
our  methods  of  manufacture.  But  the  basic 
reason  for  the  supremacy  of  the  machine  is  in 
the  great  central  idea  which  has  been  wrought 
into  enduring  metal. 

The  Oliver  U- Shaped  Type- Bar,  -working  in 
D  O  UBL  E  B  EA  RIA'G  S,  ivh  ich  gives  a  positive 
dowmvard  stroke,  insures  utmost  accuracy  of 
alignment  and  absolutely  perfect  printing. 

Thisrevolutionaryiiriprovement  brings  to  The 
Oliver  Typewriter  a  brilliant  array  of  advan- 
tages. It  simplifies  the  machine  by  "eliminating 
several  hundred  parts  which  other  standard 
typewriters  require.  It  gives  greater  speed,  ver- 
satility, endurance  and  ease  of  operation. 

Extra  Quality  Without  Cost 

We  gladly  pay  a  big  premium  lor  quality,  yet 
the/;7V<?  of  the  machine  is  only  $ioo. 

You  can  even  secure  our  newest  Model  Oliver 
Typewriter  equipped  with  the  famous  Printype 
at  the  regular  $ioo  price. 

Our  '•17-Cents-a-Day"  Purchase  Plan  is  still  in 
force.     Particulars  on  request. 

The  multiplied  perfections  of  the  machine  ex- 
plain why  Oliver  agencies  are  in  such  great 
demand. 

Send  for  our  beautiful  Catalog  or  ask  for  an  actual 
demonstration  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  at  your 
office  or  residence. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,    874  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Chicago 

( iSo) 


Keep  Your  Backyard  Clean! 

Nutliing  is  more  unsightly  tli.in  a  b.ittercd  ash  or 
li.ige  can  with  its  contents  scattered  around  by  the 
or  by  dogs.      Yet  the  ordinary  can  is   invariably  in 
condition  after  a  few  months'  use. 

Give  your  backyard  a  clean,  orderly  appearance  by 


m\%?i- 


for  ashes  and  garbage 
for  general  use 


I)iJC!i   ^  our 


nifiHo  fif  coiTuentod  steel,  pnlvanized    (rustproof).  stiiH' 
thf    riinj.'lie»t   liruHllini;    without     lieeoimiij;     h  a  tt  e  r  <■  • 
'llii'lul  fits  closely,  kerpti  in  tlif  (kIois,   prcventa  the  wni'l 
( 1  .iiii  lilowiiiiT  I  ho  eon  tents  ftroinul  tlio  ynr-l       Will's  Vi\w> 
iukI  Pnils  nlwAys  look   nent  nnd  rl.'an.     They  cost   hut     i 
little  more  than  the  ordinnry  kind— last  twice  as  lon^'. 

Three  sizes  (»f  (^v>.n  and  pnil  If  your  denier  lin^in'l 
Witt's,  wiite  us  and  we  will  st  e  that  you  are  supplie<l  at 
(»nee. 

THK  WITT  CORN  ICF.  CO,   Dept.  K. 

■-'US  Wiiulicll  Ave.  I'uuiiiM.iti.  <  )lii( 

Look   lor   the  Yelloiv  Label 
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Why 

"Art 

Metal"? 

No  fuel  for  fire  in  office 
of  Springfield  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co. 
All  furniture  is  "Art 
Metal"  STEEL. 


Ark  t(\e^\ 

Steel  Office  Furniture 


In  a  fireproof  apartment  "  Art  MetcJ"  com- 
pletes the  fireproofing.  In  a  combustible 
building  fire  risks  are  lessened.  Over  325 
styles  of  standard  office  furniture  carried  in 
stock.     Sectional  steel  filing  cabinets  of  all 


sizes  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  any  office, 
large  or  small.  Built  by  experts  m  the  world's 
largest  Metal  Furniture  factories.  Origina- 
tors of  mcombustible  equipment  for  Offices, 
Banks,  Libraries  and  Public  Buildings. 


75%  of  all  the  Steel  Office  Furniture  in  use  is  "Art  Metal." 

Send  for  Catalogue  L-5. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  Factories:  Jamestown,  N. 

Branches:    New  York,    Boston,    Chicago,    Philadelphia,     Baltimore,    Wsishington,    St.    Louis, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas  City.      Agencies  in  175  other  cities. 


RUST 


.by 

on  anything  metal  indoors  or  out; 
keeps  everi-tliing  bright:  oils  every- 
tliing  right;  free  Irom  acid;  free  sam- 
ple. .3  IN  1  Oil.  CO.,  42  V  M., 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Ui'>ivriiB  .-mil   l<:st  iiiialos  I'liriiislK'il 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

S38  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  OREGON 

and  Washington  Farms  at  not  over  one  third  their  appraised 
valuition,  to  net  the  investor  6  to  y%.      Write   for   list. 

^etercaux  fflorttrageCo.  V°oiTL!S''of<S.- 


New  Typewriter  n  8 

J    *^  In  U.S.A. 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter.  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  $100  Machine.  Over  22.000  in  Daily  Use. 
Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  has  less  than  250  parts,  against 
dQnni  .^^^^■■■^1700  to  3700  In  others.  That's 
^^Q  "■'^^■gJiJlWflf^^ktheBecret  of  our  818  price. 
~  ^^m^SUIUBI^^^k.    It's  built  In  the  famous 

^ElUott-Flsher  Bit- 
ing   Machine 
<'aetory.soldon 
money-back- 
unless  -  satis- 
fied guaranty. 
Wt.  f)^  lbs.     You 
can  carry  for  homo 
uae,  buainesa   or 
trips.    Send  for 
^oataloi^and  Agts. 
Proposlllon. 
A.  T.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York 


B0Y5  MAGAZINE 

May 


Make    Your    Boy    Happy 


by  giving  him  THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE, 
greater  pleasure  or  a  stronger  influence  for  good. 

lA/alte^r     Camp 

one  of  the  ablest  American  writers  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  foremost  authority  on 
Athletics,  edits 

The  Boys'  Magazine 

Kach  issue  of  this  s]>lendid  magazine  is  tilled  wiili 
clean,  fascinating  stories  and  instructive  articles  all 
of  intense  interest  to  every  live  boy.  Departments  devoted  to  The  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  F.lectricity,  Mechanics,  Athletics,  Photography,  Carpentry, 
Stamps  and  Coins.  A  new  handsome  cover  in  colors  each  month.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated  throughout.         ' 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 


You  could   not  give  him    a 


For  only   .'iOc  we  will  send  you  THF,    BOYS' 
M.AGAZINE  for  6  months,  AND  a  copy  of  the 
most  useful  and  practical  book  you  ever  read, 
Fifty  Ways  for  Boys  to  liam  Money."  AND  this  splendid  base  ball  glove. 


This  glove  is  made  by 
foremost  American  manufacturers,  of  finest  tan  leather,  felt  padded,  web  thumb  and  deep  i)0cket. 

P*nd  in  yoiir  order  to-day.       Your  subsrription  will  be  entered  at  once  and  the  book  and  base  ball  glove  will  be  st- 
retiira  mail.     Sat  I  tf act  ion,  or  munru  rrfun'led. 


.^tldrcHH.  TIIIC 


SCOTT    F. 

THE  HOY 


ltKI>KIKL,U    CO., 

^'   M.MIA'/.ISE  at  nil 


H*7    MAIX    ST. 

y*'irfi»tands.  Inc  a  f 


SMKTHPOKT. 

>P'I 


one  of  the 
nt  to  yon   by 

p.*. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

THERE  was  a  day  when  poetry  had 
an  audience.  Lockhart,  in  his  "Life 
of  Scott,"  tells  this  story  of  a  scene  at 
Torres  Vedras: 

".  .  .  In  the  course  of  the  day  when 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  first  reached  Sir 
Adam  Ferguson,  he  was  posted  with  his 
company  on  a  point  of  ground  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  artillery;  somewhere,  no 
doubt,  on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  The 
men  were  ordered  to  lie  prostrate  on  the 
ground;  while  they  kept  that  attitude  the 
captain,  kneeling  at  their  head,  read  aloud 
the  description  of  the  battle  in  Canto  VI., 
and  the  listening  soldiers  only  interrupted 
him  by  a  joyous  huzza  whenever  the 
French  shot  struck  the  bank  close  above 
them." 

But  Sir  Walter  Scott  probably  wrote 
nearer  to  the  people  than  any  contemporary 
poet  ssixe  Kipling.  He  said  himself  that 
his  poetry  had  "a  hurried  frankness  of 
composition  which  pleased  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  young  people." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies'  little  book  of  poems 
("Songs  of  Joy  and  Others,"  A.  C.  Fifield, 
London)  is  in  our  hands — fresh,  buoyant, 
lyric,  and  unsophisticated;  and  gemmed 
with  songs  that  might  have  been  taken 
from  Shakespeare's  plays.  Mr.  Davies  is 
forty,  past  the  stress  and  melancholy  of 
youth,  and  sure  in  the  mastery  of  his  art. 

The  verses  of  this  English  author  would 
turn  a  critic  into  an  enthusiast.  "Shop- 
ping" is  near  as  graceful  as  Lyly's  "Cupid 
and  My  Campaspe  Played";  while  the 
poet  has  swept  all  the  beauty  of  a  May 
morning  into  one  lyric — "The  East  in 
Gold." 

Days  that  Have  Been 

By  William  H.  Davies 

Can  I  forget  the  sweet  days  that  have  been, 
AVhen  poetry  first  began  to  warm  my  blood; 

When  from  the  hills  of  Gwent  I  saw  the  earth 
Burned  into  two  by  Severn's  silver  flood: 

When  I  would  go  alone  at  night  to  see 
The  moonUght,  like  a  big  white  butterfly. 

Dreaming  on  that  old  ca.stle  near  Caerleon, 
While  at  its  side  the  Usk  went  softly  by: 

When  1  would  stare  at  lovely  clouds  in  Heaven, 
Or  watch  them  when  reported  by  deep  streams ; 

When  feeling  prest  like  thunder,  but  would  not 
Break  into  that  grand  music  of  my  dreams. 

Can  I  forget  the  sweet  days  that  have  been. 
The' villages  so  green  I  have  been  in: 

Llantarnam,  Magor,  Malpas,  and  Llaiiwern, 
Liswery,  old  Caerleon,  and  Alteryn? 

Can  I  forget  the  banks  of  Malpas  Brook, 
Or  Ebbw's  voice  in  such  a  wild  delight. 

As  on  he  dashed  with  pebbles  in  his  throat. 
Gurgling  towards  the  sea  with  all  his  might? 

Ah,  when  I  see  a  leafy  village  now, 

I  sigh  and  ask  it  for  Llantarnam's  green; 

I  ask  each  river  where  is  Ebbw's  voice — 
In  memory  of  the  sweet  days  that  have  been. 

The  East  in  Gold 
By  William  H.   Davies 

Somehow  this  world  is  wonderful  at  times. 
As  it  has  been  from  early  morn  in  May; 

Since  first  I  heard  the  cook-a-doodle-do — 

Timekeeper  on  green  farms — at  break  of  day. 

Soon  after  that  I  heard  ten  thousand  birds. 
Which  made  me  think  an  angel  brought  a  bin 

Of  golden  grain,   and  none  was  scattered  yet — 
To  rouse  those  birds  to  make  that  merry  din. 
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I  could  not  sleep  again,  for  such  wild  cries, 
And  went  out  early  into  their  green  world; 

And  then  1  saw  what  set  their  little  tongues 
To  scream  for  joy — they  saw  the  East  in  gold. 

Days  Too  Short 

By  William  H.  Davies 

When  primroses  are  out  in  Spring, 

And  small,  blue  violets  come  between; 
When  merry  birds  sing  on  boughs  green. 

And  rills,  as  soon  as  born,  must  sing; 

When  butterflies  will  make  side-leaps. 
As  tho  escaped  from  Nature's  hand 
Ere  perfect  quite;    and  bees  will  stand 

Upon  their  heads  in  fragrant  deeps; 

W-hen  small  clouds  are  so  silvery  white 
Each  seems  a  broken-rimmed  moon — 
When  such  things  are,  this  world  too  soon. 

For  me,  doth  wear  the  veil  of  Night. 

The  Temper  of  a  Maid 

By  William  H.  Davies 

The  Swallow  dives  in  yonder  air. 
The  Robin  sings  with  sweetest  ease. 
The  Apple  shines  among  the  leaves, 
The  Leaf  is  dancing  in  the  breeze; 
The  Butterfly's  on  a  warm  stone. 
The  Bee  is  suckled  by  a  flower; 
The  Wasp's  inside  a  ripe  red  plum. 
The  Ant  has  found  his  load  this  hour; 
The  Squirrel  counts  and  hides  his  nuts. 
The  Stoat  is  on  a  scent  that  burns; 
The  Mouse  is  nibbling  a  young  shoot, 
The  Rabbit  sits  beside  his  ferns; 
The  Snake  has  found  a  sunny  spot. 
The  Frog  and  Snail  a  slimy  shade; 
But  I  can  find  no  joy  on  earth, 
All  through  the  temper  of  a  maid. 

Shopping 

By  William  H.  Davies 

When  thou  hast  emptied  thy  soft  purse. 
Take  not  from  men  more  merchandise: 

Full  well  I  know  they'd  trust  thy  looks. 

And  enter  no  accounts  in  books, 

Of  goods  bought  by  thy  lovely  eyes. 

Take  not  advantage  of  that  hand. 

That  men,  admiring  it  too  much. 
Forget  the  value  of  their  stuff. 
And  think  that  empty  hand  enough — 
To  make  poor  bankrupt  men  of  such. 

Let  not  that  voice  of  thine,  like  silk 

Translated  into  soimd,  commend 
Plain  cloth  to  Jews,  lest  they  should  raise 
The  price  of  it  to  match  thy  praise. 
And  the  poor  suffer  in  the  end. 

George  Washington  is  now  only  a  steel 
engraving.  Mr.  Sehauffler,  the  poet,  tries, 
in  the  poem  printed  below,  to  infuse 
warmth  into  our  cold  memory  of  our 
country's  father.  He  also  strives  to  show 
us  Washington  the  man,  stript  of  the 
trappings  with  which  the  idealists  have 
clothed  him. 

Here  is  the  old  struggle,  again,  between 
the  realist  and  the  idealist.  Realism  re- 
joicing in  the  wart  on  Oomwell's  nose, 
and  insisting  that  it  be  painted  in.  Idealism 
objecting. 

The  poem  "  Wa.shington  "  appears  in  a 
new,  notable  book  by  Mr.  Sehauffler, 
called  "Scum  o'  the  Earth"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  ("oinpany).  The  author  is  best 
when  writing  in  unconventional,  broken 
meters  about  the  masses;  l)u(  wliile  his 
convictions  along  socioU)gical  Hues  are 
positive,  they  are  not  so  intense  as  to  spoil 
his  muse  for  the  lighter  themes  of  poetry. 


SUadard  Set — Consists  of  Triple  Silver  Plated  Razor,  two  .Metal  Blade  Boxes,  and  12  douWe-edged 
Blades  ;  all  coatained  in  Morocco  Grain  Leather  Box,  $5.00. 

Start  the  Day  with  a 

Three -Minute  Gillette  Shave 


T 


HIS    morning    over    3,000,000   men    shaved 
with    the    Gillette   Safety  Razor   as   shown 

above — the  regular  stand-by — the  good  old  reliable  five-dollar  Gil- 
lette Standard  Set,  knovv^n  the  world  over.  They  are  men  with  all 
kinds  of  beards  —  men  with  tender  skins.  They  include  men  w^ho 
"never  before  could  shave  every  day" — men  who  could  not  shave 
themselves  at  all  until  they  adopted  the  Gillette.  It's  something  to 
insure  yourself  the  luxury  of  a  velvet-smooth  shave  every  day  in 
the  year  without  stropping  or  honing.  A  safe,  sanitary  /t^  r*  AA 
shave  without  roughness  or  irritation  of  the  skin.     Price,  t^^.UU 


Gillette 

Safety  Razor 


For  sale  in  fort>-  thousand  retail  stores  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  elobe 


No  Stropping 


No  Honing 


KNOWN  THE 


ORLO  OVEP 


./^^^^e<^i^^ 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY  22  West  Second  Street.  BOSTON 


3%  -  e%  -  7% 


^ 


You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in 
any  way  by  writing  for  booklet 
describing  the  69<  Coupon 
Bonds  we  furnish. 

Address  Bond  Department  "B." 


IHE  ISLAND  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  KEY  WEST, FLORIDA 
CAPITAL SIOO.OOO.OO 


The  Finishing  Touch  to  Your  Spring  Attire 

Tlu'  furrow,  Tht-  iuo3t  disliiu'iivt*  Spring  liMt  ever  ni»Uo 
(.'ollU'9 in  dark  gray.  liKht  graj.  t.-\n  and  brown.  Sanio  at  ini- 
porti'd  from  Austria  will  cost  yon  $3.  Wo  niakt<  it  hon— minus 
duty— and  Hfll  it  for  $2— pri-paid.  Mado  &♦  8no  (fit  You'll 
lilo'  it  as  »oon  as  you  sit  it  If  vuu  don't— your  nionry  Iwck  by 
I. turn  nuiil       St.ilf  si/-,   color  aiMl  srlid  ♦"-'  today.      Writ*-  for 

B2  S.   8th  Strret. 
Phlladeluhla.  Fa    . 


1  M  J  Slvlr  H,. 


.f  M:it>  and  lap! 

FRENCH  P.  H. 


KKKK. 

CO., 
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Rotary  Office  Chair.    Of  thoroug)ily  seasoned  Mahogany 

or  quartered  White  Oak. 


Marshall  Field  &  Co/s 
Office  Chairs 


The  chair  shown  here  is  from  our  own  regular  designs 
and  is  the  type  selected  by  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
for  use  in  their  executive  office. 

These  chairs  represent  the  highest  achievement  in  chair 
craftsmanship,  and  appeal  to  those  in  a  position  to  demand 
the  best. 

Every  chair  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  and  bears 
our  mark  of  quality,  here  reproduced. 


^V.\uc  (Ll)cifr*y 


MILWAUKEE  CHAIR  CO.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MILW.AUKKE  FINK  CHAIRS  are  thoroughly  well 
made  in  every  detail  of  construction  and  finish.  The  woods 
are  the  choicest  in  quality  and  grain.  AH  are  perfectly 
seasoned.  They  lend  a  dignity  and  an  artistic  value  to  the 
furnishings  of  any  office. 

Milwaukee  Fine  Chairs  are  made  in  over  150  patterns  to 
please  all  tastes  and  to  harmonize  with  designs  of  desks. 

PleBse  write  for  our  Book  "  .45."  It  will  axsist 
you  'n  selecting  correct  designs  in  chairs  which 
are  alwavn  comfortHhle,  alike  for  office  workers 
of  any  size  or  any  age. 


MILWAUKEE   CHAIR  CO. 


Eatablished 
1871 
910  IVlichigan  Ave.,  Chicago  (lo^ 

The  only  exclusive  makers  of  Fine  Office  Chairs 

We  invite  inquiries  from  those   interested  in  chairs  for  the  Cafe, 
Club.  Hotel,   Bank.  CurlhnuBe.   Library    or  otlier  Fublic  Buildings. 


Have  Your  Own  Private 
STEEL  GARAGE 


Protect  Your  Car  From 
Fire  and  Theft 


72^ 


Have  ynor  own  Gar.iBe.  Make  Bnre  no  ono  is  usini?  vonr 
car  without  vour  k.nnw\cilu<-.  ^<ave  t-')  to  S5.5  monthlv  (ja- 
rage  charKe.     Savo  r/i  to  SIOO  cost  of  bnilding  l)y  orde'rinii 

Edwards     Fireproof    Steel   Garage 

Shii.ifd  f-Mniplot.-,  t.  (I.  H.  Cinoinniiti,  on  rcciipt  of 
».2../)  blue  prints  and  ^impl(■  directions  come  with 
Bbipment.  Sizes  come  10  feel  wide;  14.  16.  18  or  20  feet 
loDK.  lOfcethiRh.  Ample  room  for  largest  car  and  all 
equipment.  Fireproof,  weatherproof,  indestructible. 
I»rks  most  securely.  An  ftrtistic  structure  any  owner  will 
be  proud  of.  Booklet,  with  full  description  and  illus- 
tration, sent  on  requ(!st. 


THK  RI»W«RDN  M«%rF.trT|-KI.VO  CO 
•  42.e«»3  K|?«;i«-Hton  .tve.  Cincinnati,  i 


Ohla 


Mr.  Sohauffler  has  developed  a  full,  free, 
flowing  style,  and  his  English  is  at  times 
as  rich  and  musical  with  vowels  as  is  the 
Italian  language. 

Washington 
By  Robert  H.wen  Sch.^uffler 

Off  with  the  ruffle! 
Away  with  the  wig! 
Xo  more  shall  they  muffle 
The  soul  of  our  big 
Father  of  men. 
Stockings  of  silk. — 
All  of  that  ilk- 
Strip  them  away 
Swift  as  we  may ! 
.Joyously  then 
Biu-n  the  false  reams 
Of  the  Reverend  Weems, — 
Myth  of  the  hatchet, — 
Others  to  match  it. 
Now  see  a  man 
Young  for  his  age. 
With  a  hearty  laugh. 
Lips  that  could  quaff. 
Lips  that  could  rage. 
An  eye  for  the  stage. 
Or  a  fishing-rod. 
A  close-run  race. 
Or  a  charming  face. 
No  statue,  he! 
Look,  and  we  see 
No  carefully  shod 
Gray  demigod 
Carved  by  smug  preachers 
And  treacherous  teachers. 
Down  with  the  wig 
And  the  mask  of  the  prig! 
Do  what  they  can 
To  smooth  and  conceal  it. 
They're  forced  to  reveal  it — 
He  was  a  itian! 

His  was  the  kind 

Of  yoimg  man's  mind 

That  never  said  "die" 

As  the  ice  crunched  by 

And  shattered  his  raft 

In  the  frontier  stream. 

He  but  sputtered  and  laughed 

And  clove  with  his  friend 

By  the  moon's  pale  gleam 

To  the  grim  swim's  end. 

None  other  bore 
On  that  bloody  shore 
By  dread  Duqucsne 
A  heart  so  cool, 
A  head  so  high, 
(Tho  fever-sore 
.\nd  spent  with  pain) 
As  Braddock's  "fool." 

Pray,  what  kind 
But  a  sportsman's  mind 
Could  so  often  reboimd 
At  no  matter  what  co.st 
I'Yom  shock  and  disaster 
And  swiftly  re-master 
More  than  was  lost. 
To  the  heartening  sound 
t)f  the  fife's  cheery  round? 
Or  was  it  some  nice 
Powdered  i)riK  in  a  wig 
Poled  the  Delaware's  ice 
To  tlie  jubilaiil  foe 
To  brinn  him  that  shocking 
Torn  Christmas  stocking 
Thai  ruddied  the  snow'.' 


No!  'twas  no  statuesque  sire 

That  left  u.s  in  I^incoln  his  son — 

A  great-heart  with  malice  toward  none 

A  great-hand  with  sinews  of  Arc; — 

That  left  us  a  lioosevelt  at  need, 

■When  Mammon  had  blunted  the  breed 

To  rake  our  souls  out  of  the  mire.  .  .  . 


IRONED 
Quick  and  Easy 

The  ironed  pieces  pile  up  with  incredible  rapid- 
ity when  the  Simplex  does  jour  ironing. 

It's  five  times  as  fast  as  ironing:  by  hand  and 
better.  Saves  health,  strength  and  heairty.  Gets  more  work 
out  of  servants  and  keeps  them  happy.  Savesfuel  and  wages. 

SIMPLEX  IRONER 

For  the  Home 

The  Simplex  easily  and  quickly  irons  all  flat  pieces  and 
plain  clothes  —  tahle  linen,  bed  linen,  doilies,  curtains — the 
big  bulk  of  the  Ironing:  which  takes  so  much  time  and 
strength  by  hand.  It  gives  a  more  beautiful  finisb 
than  an  expert  laundress.     Pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Operates  by  hand  or  any  power.  Sizes  and 
prices  to  suit  any  family.  Heats  by  gas,  gasoline  or  elec* 
tricity.     Gas  cost  only  Ic  an  hour. 

Write  for  FRlRE  "Ironing  Hints"  booklet,  catalog 
•Dd  THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

American  Ironing  Machine  Co. 

J62  E.  Lake  Street  Chicago,  III. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 

Engle-Cone 
E.C.  Ventilated 

^1  and  be  comfortable 

^J^Oe    °"  *-^^  hottest  days 
this  summer 

Sizes  6—12  for  Men     .    .     .     $3.00 
Sizes  Zl'o-  6  for  Women  and 

Boys        2.50 

Sizes  9-  2  for  Boys  and  Girls       1.50 

Address  for  catalog,  giving 
your  dealer's  name  if  he  cannot 
supply  you, 

ENGEL-CONE    SHOE    CO, 

28  New  Street      East  Boston,  Mass. 


Running  Water  in  Your  Country  Home 

Install  a  Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram  in  your  counliv 
home  and  you  can  have  running  water  in  any  rooin, 
or  stable,  ham,  garage,  vtc  ,  and  it  does  nut  rnxt 
one  rtnt  to  operote. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

runs  by  self  water  pressure  from  any  near- 
by  spring  lU*  flowing  stream.  Never  needs 
attention.  Can't  get  out  of  order.  Its  cost 
is  really  small.  Write  ftu-  catalog, 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
P.  0.  Box  1001,  Chester,  Pa. 


CORTINA- PHONE 


LANGUAGES 

(icrman  — Kreneh — LnglUh — 
Italian— Spanish 

any    othfi*     langna^o    learned 
liiickly    and    onstly    hy    the    Cor- 
tina-Phone   M.-tliod    at  home. 
Write  for  free  booklet  today  : 
easy  pnyiniMit  plan, 
(\ii-1iii»  Aradomy  of  l.an- 
t^nni^i-s.  7<»:t  MtTca  Hld^. 
iliOO  Itroiidwiiy.  rurncr 
isth  Str.M'l.  N.  V. 


k  A  A 


VENUS 


PERFECT 
PENCILS 


•  liniv  to  u<*'f 
the  HUpt'iior  qual- 
ity    of     "  Venus  " 
IV'rfect  Pcncil.H  \\  1^  will 
ind    you   saini)le   pencil 
irvf    if  yi,u  will   write    us 
Ask  for  liard.soft  or  medium     , 
Tho  lead    of  "VenUS"  is   silky 
Mn<X)th,  yet   is    sofinnitdoes  n.it  | 
•  ■ak    in    use    or  when  sliarprm-d. 
Makesdark,  even.non-MnudKinR  mark. 
Euwily  orased.      17    black  gradations,   and 
!  copying.     Ahsohitely  guaranteed.     Write 

AiiM*rlc3in  I^end  Pencil  €o. 
*it.\  rilli  Avenue  \V!)W  Vork 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


A  PROPHET  FROM   THE  EAST 

THE  exposure  of  fake  leaders  of  Oriental 
cults  in  this  country  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  most  of  us  suspicious  of  a 
majoritj'  of  the  founders  and  advocates 
of  new  sects  with  extravagant  claims,  but 
it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  condemning 
without  a  hearing  all  religious  thinkers  who 
come  to  us  from  the  Far  East.  We  are 
sure  beforehand  that  what  even  the  great- 
est of  them  tell  us  is  not  going  to  have  an 
alarming  effect  upon  the  hold  of  Christi- 
anity, and  we  are,  as  a  rule,  billing  to 
listen  to  what  they  have  to  say,  provided 
their  personal  integrity  is  above  reproach 
and  their  followings  at  home  are  large 
enough  to  command  attention;  which  fact 
accounts  for  the  friendly  welcome  given 
Abbas  Effendi,  the  prophet  of  Bahaism, 
who  recently  came  to  this  country  to 
lecture  in  many  of  the  principal  cities. 
Abbas  Effendi  is  an  interesting  person  and 
the  movement  he  represents  is  worth  read- 
ing about,  if  judged  by  a  comprehensive 
editorial  that  we  find  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  We  do  not  know,  of  course,  that 
The  Free  Press  has  stated  the  facts  with- 
out bias,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  author 
of  the  editorial  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
subject.     We  read: 

In  Abbas  Effendi,  known  to  his  followers 
as  Abdul  Baha  Abbas,  this  country  is  just 
now  entertaining  the  apostle  of  Bahaism, 
a  religion  which,  tho  not  yet  a  century 
removed  from  the  first  appearance  of  its 
John  the  Baptist,  already  claims  the  adher- 
ence of  perhaps  2,000,000  persons.  These 
live  mostly  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  but,  since 
the  international  congress  of  religion  in 
Chicago,  the  cult  has  had  its  adherents 
even  in  the  United  States.  Abbas  Effendi 
has  come  to  America  to  attend  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Peace  Conference  and  to  spread 
his  gospel,  the  gospel  of  the  fundamental 
truth  of  all  religions.  The  respect  in  which 
he  is  held,  and  the  real  dignity  and  value 
of  his  teachings,  are  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  New  York  clergymen  have  hastened 
to  invite  him  to  their  pulpits. 

Abbas  Effendi  is  not  only  the  apostle, 
but  is  also  the  son  of  the  great  prophet  of 
Bahaism,  or  Babism,  which  was  founded 
in  1S24  by  Mohammed  ibn  Radhik,  who 
later  received  the  title  Bab  in  Din,  "  Gate 
of  the  J'aith."  It  is  probable  that  the 
Bah,  as  he  is  gc^nerally  called,  intended 
simply  to  reconcile  Mohammedanism  and 
Hinduism,  and  to  purify  both.  He  made  a 
commentary  on  the  Koran,  disputed  with 
the  mullahs  or  regular  Moliammedan 
priests,  did  some  successful  proselyting, 
eonverting  among  others  a  heaiitifui 
woman  who  received  the  title  (iurrad  ul 
Ain.  "  Consolation  of  the  Eyes,"  and 
finally,  in  1850,  was  killed  in  an  uprising 
of  his  follow(>rs  against  the  Turkish 
Ci()\(Trimciit. 

The  liah's  successor  was  Mirza  llusaiu, 
son  of  the  governor  of  T(>heraii.  It  was  lie 
Avho  iM'came  the  real  pr()i)lic|  of  tlie  re- 
ligion.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Balui'u'llah, 


STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT 

A  letter  written  on  Strathmore 
Parchment  is  entrusted  to  the  ^ 
mail  with  confidence. ^u  feel  it 
will  receive  careful  consideration. 
Strathmore  Parchment  costs  tut  /33 
of  U  more  per  letter  than  ordinary 
paper.  Isrit  quality  that  inspires  such 
confidence  worth  this  trifling*  extra 
cost?  ^  ^ur  Printer  will  show 
you  the  Strathmore  Parchment  Test 
Book -or  one  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO., 

Mittineague,  Mass..  U.S.A. 


IS Tke "StratKmore  Quality" line  includes  KigK  caste  papers  for  artistic  printing" 


All  Metal  Garage  ! 


Fire-proof,  storm-proof,  vandal-proof. 

Easy  to  put  up  or  take  down.    No  wood  ! 
Made  in  rigid,  patented   perfect  joining- 
sections— steel  frames  covered  witli  heavy 
corriifjated  rust  resisting;  iron. 
THE   GORDON   PORTABLE 


kDKAI.KItS: 


Writ 


is  i;ii  irantced  rust  proof  for  50  years  ! 
Cheaper  than  wood.     Write  /<>- 
11; special  (laragc  Folder 
ving  conijilete  descrip- 
tions, sizes  and  prices. 

The  Gordon  Mfr.  Co. 

40  Forest  Ave. 
Middletown,    Ohio 
other  .t.vl.n  of  nil 
iMi-tnl     iKirtAMe 
^T  iiiAiiy    piir- 

..l.,.llltll,. 


Quality 
Shaving  Brush 


A  brush  on  a  new  principle. 
It  drives  the  lather  Into,  not 
onto,  the  beard.  Entirely 
eliminates  hand  rubbing. 
Users  of  this  brush  never  go 
back  to  the  old  style.  A  boon 
to  tender  skins  and  a  com- 
fort to  any  beard.  "The  only 
real  improvement  in  twenty 
years."  Mailed  for  $1.00. 
Circulars  on  request. 

MASSACHUSETTS    MFQ.    CO. 

Holvoke,  M.iss. 
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Look  for  name 


The 
Zenith 


The  Name 
"Florsheim" 

brings  to  your  mind  a  high 
grade  shoe  bearing  all  the 
marks  of  supreme  quality. 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  is  na- 
tionally recognized  as  a 
standard  of  comfort,  service 
and  enduring  style. 

Ast  your  shoeman  for  Florsheim 
"Natural  Shape"  Shoes  and'oxfords, 
or  send  us  your  order  and  we  will 
have  it  6lled  by  our   nearest    dealer. 

Price  $5.00 

"Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

\Vrile  for  illustrated  loose  leaf  booklet  con- 
taining  25   of   the   leading   styles  —  it's  Jree. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

559  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


OUTHERN     invest- 

}    ments,   all   based   on 

property    in    Georgia 

and  yielding  from  S}4 

to  7%   constitute  the 

best  investments  on  earth. 

M ;  ^  Real   estate   worth  two  to 
four  times  the  loan,  secure 
all  our  mortgages. 


Fa- 

b 

^Qf    Interest  on  Farm 
•   /^  and  City  Mortgages 


We  collect  interest  and  principal,  at- 
tend to  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  reliev- 
ing you  of  all  details  without  charge. 

Write  for  particulars  and  let  us  add 
your  name  to  our  list  of  Satisfied, 
Gilt-edge  Security  Buyers. 

Georgia  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 
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"the  glory  of  God,"  or  "  He  Whom  God 
Would  Make  Manifest."  It  Avas  Baha'- 
u'llah  and  his  son,  Abbas  Effendi,  on  whom 
his  mantle  has  fallen,  who  transformed 
Bahaism  into  a  universal  religion,  that  is 
to  say,  a  religion  Avhich  aims  to  represent 
the  basic  truth  of  all  religions. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to 
give  even  an  outline  of  the  history  and 
teachings  of  Baha'u'llah  and  his  son. 
JVIuch  of  their  lives  was  spent  in  prison  at 
Acre  and  under  the  shadow  of  persecution, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Young  Turks  came 
into  power  that  they  obtained  liberty. 
These  two,  for  their  teachings  are  practi- 
cally identical,  taking  the  ground  that  the 
Jews  await  the  Messiah,  the  Christians  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  the  Moslems  the 
Mahdi,  the  Buddhists  the  fifth  incarnation 
of  their  founder,  and  the  Hindus  the  in- 
carnation of  Krishna,  assert  that  Baha'- 
u'llah represents  all  these,  and  so  can  recon- 
cile all  differences,  and  free  religion  from 
the  corruption  in  which  it  universally  finds 
itself. 

Bahaism,  we  are  told,  is  without  clergy, 
dogma,  or  religious  ceremonial.  It  teaches 
that  respect  toward  the  state  is  obedience 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  looks  forward  to  a 
universal  language  and  international  peace. 
It  stands  for  equality  of  the  sexes,  demands 
monogamy,  and  condemns  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy.     W^e  read  on: 

Abbas  Effendi  is  in  many  ways  a  re- 
markable man.  He  has  wide  learning  and 
such  of  his  sayings  as  are  available  are 
considerably  superior  to  the  later  portions 
of  the  Koran.  He  WTites  as  Mohammed 
might  have  written  in  the  light  of  modern 
science,  except  that  unlike  Alohammed 
he  has  a  weakness  for  metaphysics.  The 
doctrine  of  reincarnation  he  considers  the 
product  of  puerile  imagination.  Tho  he  is 
credited  with  being  a  pantheist,  his  teach- 
ings in  this  direction  appear  to  approxi- 
mate more  closely  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  immanence.  The  soul,  like  the  At- 
man  of  the  Vedantist,  is  unchangeable  and 
unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  body, 
which  it  never  really  inhabits.  The  souls 
of  vegetables  and  beasts  and  men  differ 
in  their  essential  natures.  Man  always 
has  been  a  distinct  species,  and  the  Dar- 
winian theory  therefore  is  false.  The  spirit 
of  man  has  a  beginning  but  no  end.  In- 
fants are  subjects  of  divine  compassion. 

Rather  curiously.  Abbas  Effendi  shows 
a  complete  misapprehension  of  Greek 
philosophy,  unless  indeed  his  translator 
has  done  him  great  wrong.  At  times  his 
logic  is  very  faulty.  Yet  at  other  times,  he 
has  a  really  marvelous  grasp  of  the  deepest 
subjects. 

In  the  wonderful  things  he  tells  of  his 
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CORNELL  COTTAGES 

CiEGTIONAL^^^glggJ^PORTABLE 

hi 


CORNELL  Cottages  Garages,  Churches, 
School  Houses,  and  Portable  Buildings 
of  every  kind  are  built  in  sectional  units 
Cornell  Portable  Buildingi  are  better  and  less  in  price  than 
home  made.  They  are  water  and  weather  proof.  Painted 
inside  and  ont,  colors  your  selection.  Illustrated  Art 
Catalog,  4c  stamps,  tells  more. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER   &    MFG.  CO. 
408  Lehigh  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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Makes  Tires    Look 
New  and  Last  Longer 


% 


Tirenew  is  a  scien- 
tific preservative  o  f 
automobile  tires- — a 
liquid ,  unvulcanized 
rubber  coating,  made 
of  pure  para  gum.  It 
will  not  flake  or  rub 
off — wears  like  rubber. 

Made  in  two  shades 
— white  and  tire  gray. 

Tirenew  makes  the 

tires  look  bright    and 

new,    and    gives    the 

.,,     .      ,     .  entire  car  a    well- 

uickly  Applied  „  j 

ries  in  15  Minutes  groomed  appearance. 

Tirenew    Preserves    Tires 

Tires  are  made  of  an  inner  framework  of 
heavy  cotton  fabric  covered  with  an  outer  rub- 
ber coating  which  takes  the  wear  of  the  road. 
Manufacturers  of  tires  say — ''Keep  moisture 
away  from  the  fabric — moisture  rots  it."  How- 
ever tires  in  use  quickly  become  a  mass  of  cuts 
through  which  moisture  enters.  Tirenew  will  flow 
into  these  cuts  and  waterproof  the  exposed  fabric, 
thereby  adding  greatly  to  the  life  of  the  tire. 

Send  $1.00  and  your  dealer's  name,   and 

We   will  send  ^ou  a   trial    can    of    Tirenew, 

enough    for     12    tires,     prepaid  or    through 

^our  dealer. 

Our    valuable    booklet    entitled    "Tire    Care"    sent 
free  upon  application. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  RUBBER  CO. 

4410  Papin  St.,     ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


YOUR  PI- 

ano  will  shine  like  new;  ''S-in-One"  removes  stains,  soil, 
scars,  scratches;  brings  back  original  lustre;  peneroiis  free 
sample.  Write  ;}  IN  1  Oil.  <;0.,  42  Y  M.,  B'way,  N.  Y. 


A  Canful  of 

DIXON'S 

MOTOR  GRAPHITE 

(Pulverized  Flake) 

will  cure  your  friction  troubles 

The  most  highly  polished  bcaring.surface  will 
show  irregularities  under  the  microscope.  Rub 
such  a  surface  with  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite 
and  it  will  quickly  acquire  a  smooth,  almost 
frictionless  coating  of  great  durability.  That 
is  what  happens  when  you  lubricate  your  car 
withDixon'sMotorOraphite.  The  low  friction 
of  graphite  on  graphite  is  substituted  for  the 
power-wasting  friction  of  metal  on  metal. 
Your  car  runs  more  smoothly  and  with 
increased  power. 

Mix  it  with  your  own  choice  of  lubricants  or  wo 
will  do  It  for  you,  as  we  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
greases  containing  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite. 
Ask  your  dealer  lor  Dixon's  Graphite  Lubricant 
No.  677— a  highest  quality  mineral  grease  scien- 
tifically combined  with  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite. 
Fine  lor  differentials  and  transmissions.  More 
economical  than  plain  oil  or  grease. 

^   xXn 


Send  name  and  model  of  car  for  free  O 
book,  "Lubricating  the  Motor." 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

Eaiabllsbed  In  1827 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
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father  one  sees  the  beginnings  of  naj-th- 
ology,  for,  according  to  Abbas  Effendi, 
Baha'u'llah  had  no  peer  in  learning  and 
yet  he  never  studied  in  the  schools.  He 
also  was  able  to  work  miracles,  tho  miracles, 
Abbas  Effendi  cautiously  tells  us,  are  not 
to  be  considered  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
religion  except  by  those  who  actually  be- 
hold them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  Abbas 
Effendi  as  a  veritable  prophet,  or  to  fall 
at  his  feet  in  adoration,  in  order  to  recog- 
nize in  him  one  of  the  greatreligiousthinker.s 
and  teachers  of  the  time. 


A  RAID  ON  MOONSHINERS 

RUNNING  down  moonshiners  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  tho  South  may, 
as  an  occasional  adventure,  furnish  plenty 
of  excitement  for  those  who  enjoy  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  it  certainly  would  not  be 
pleasant  as  a  regular  occupation  if  it  is 
fraught  with  as  many  perils  as  appears  i 
from  tales  told  by  men  who  have  tried  it.  j 
We  imagine  that  a  detective  nosing  around 
in  some  of  the  backwoods  districts  inhabit- 
ed by  whisky-making  folk  would  feel  just 
about  as  safe  as  a  person  quarantined  in  a 
community  stricken  with  yellow  fever  or 
the  bubonic  plague.  They  are  not  lacking 
in  hospitality — it  is  even  said  that  they 
are  more  hospitable  than  millions  of  people 
who  pretend  to  be  much  more  highly 
civilized — but  it  is  always  advisable  to 
convince  them  that  you  are  not  a  revenue 
officer  if  you  intend  to  stay  overnight. 
Every  now  and  then  somebody  tells  us 
that  moonshining  is  being  wiped  out  by 
the  Federal  authorities  and  by  the  advent 
of  churches  and  schools  in  the  mountains, 
but  it  seems  that  there  are  a  good  many 
makers  of  illicit  whisky  left  and  that 
revenue  officers  will  have  many  a  hunt 
before  all  the  moonshiners  are  reformed 
or  imprisoned.  Some  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  furnished  by  a  recent  raid  in  a 
locality  in  the  foothills  of  Smoky  Moun- 
tains, forty  miles  from  Knoxville,  Tennes- 
see, which  is  described  for  us  in  Recreation 
by  Robert  Lindsay  Mason,  a  newspaper 
man  who  accompanied  the  Federal  officers 
and  assisted  them  in  making  arrests.  Mr. 
Mason  says: 

We  were  all  well  armed.  There  were 
three  rifles  of  .30  caliber  in  the  party,  one 
of  which,  an  automatic,  was  carried  by 
myself;  the  others  were  Krag  carbines. 
Deputy  Marshal  Blankenship,  General 
Collector  Roland  P.  Eaton,  Deputy  Col- 
lector George  Felknor,  the  informant,  or 
Judas,  and  I  constituted  the  party. 

It  was  two  hours  before  daylight  when 
we  tied  our  horses  under  the  brush  against 
the  rugged  sides  of  Bluff  Mountain;  we 
had  ridden  thirty  miles  in  a  hack  since 
eleven  o'clock.  A  light  frost  was  crisp 
under  foot.  We  skulked  through  ravines 
and  stealthily  skirted  cabins  to  avoid 
barking  dogs.  Our  informant,  who  was 
familiar  with  every  small  trail,  cautiously 


MEmiLE. 
CLARKS. 


Player  Piano 


There  is  no  sane  reason  why  you  should 
buy  an  Apollo  without  investigating  at 
least  two  other  well-known  makes  — 


By    no    means     purchase     an 

Apollo  Player  Piano  without  first  looking  at  a 
few  other  well-known  makes.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  other  instruments  will  affect  your 
original  choice  but  we  do  believe  that  you 
should  see  them — just  to  be  fair  with  you.seif. 

For  identically  the  same  reason 

•^just  to  be  fair  with  yourself — do  not  buy 
any  other  make  of  player  piano  before  seeing 
the  Solo  Apollo.  It  is  better,  you  know,  to  find 
what    you    want    before  you   buy  than  after. 

And  the  Apollo  Player  action  is  to  be  had  only 

in  the  Melville  Clark  Piano,  an  instrument  finely  fitting  to  contain   it. 
They  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

Send  your  name  and  we'll  send  information  and 
brochures  that  are  well  worth  having. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  409  FINE  ARTS  BLDC.  CHICAGO 
NEW     YORK       DISPLAY    ROOMS:      305    FIFTH    AVENUE 

Tone  Qualities  of  the  Melville  Clark  Piano  are  exceptional 


And    the   Solo  Apollo  is  the 

player  piano  you  want.  Fifteen  minutes  spent 
with  it  will  reveal  definite  tangible  features 
that  you'll  readily  recognize  as  absolutely 
essential  to  music — features,  by  the  way,  that 
can't  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  For  instance, 
the  Solo  Apollo  is  the  only  player  piano  in 

the  world  that  accents  the    melody    correctly, 
or  omits  it  altogether,  playing  only  the  accom- 
paniment, and  plays  that  accompaniment  in  any 
desired  key.      Ask  a 
musician   about  this. 


Broom&ll's   «*\/ictor'* 

Vacuui  m 

We  manufacture  Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaners,  I'ortable 
type  of  the  best  design,  also 
Electric  Stationary  Clean- 
ers as  shown  in  this  cut.  We 
make  a  special  machine  for 
the  Country  Home  for  use 
with  (lasoline  Engine  or 
other  power.  Send  for 
printed  matter. 

VICTOR  CLEANER  CO. 
YORK,  PA. 


CookS  By  Electricity 


Only 


minutes  current  from  an 
ordinary  lamp  socket 
starts  a 

Delroil  Gicless  UlaBTne  Stovi 
Imprisoned  heat  cooks  the 
food.  (>ur-\vator»eal«Hl''oTent< 
ke«'|)ini:  oil  tlio    rich,  savory 
llavor.    Iraprovfs   tlu>   Iwst    of 
foo<l.     K.leotrlcallv-  heated  (rrld- 
(lle  plate  Frits  ami  Thaals perjrctit/. 
Oven  lloils,  ISok-rs  and  ^'l)OJ^t.•l, cheap- 
er than  Ktts.    8a%-e8  Kuel,  Time,  Urat, 
Money,  Temper  and  K.nergy. 
Sold  direct  to   you 
lit  Kaetory  priees. 
Oet    our    Catalotf 

el  rail  Hreless  Stove  Co 


107  Jeff cnoB  Ave  , 


Detroit.  Mi<b. 
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CUT  YOUR  COALBILL 
™^UNDERFEED^/»^// 


QHEERUP!       What    if   your 
coal  bill  was  big  last  winter  ? 

You  can  reduce  it  2  to  |  next 
winter  by  getting  an  Underfeed  which 
ioon  pays  for  itself.  The  Underfeed 
booklet — sent  FREE  on  request  — 
fully  explains  three  exclusive  mortex)- 
saving  features  found  only  in 

P^ECKWilliam  s  on 

FURNACES 
BOILERS 

(i) — C/ieap  s\3.c'k  soft  coal,  which  would  smother 
fire  in  other  heaters,  and  pea  and  buckwheat  sizes 
of  hard  and  soft  coal,  >'ield  in  the  Underfeed  as 
much  clean,  even  heat  as 
highest  priced  coal  in  other 
heaters.  You  sai>e  the  hig 
difference  in  coal  cost. 
( 2) — In  the  Underfeed  coal  is 
fed  from  below.  All  smoke 
and  giits,  wasted  in  other 
heaters,  must  pass  up 
through  the  fire  in  the  Un- 
derfeed are  consumed  and 
make  more  heat.  Combus-  fi 
tion  is  perfect,  no  clinkers, 
few  ashes. 

(3) — Fire  i.«  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  radiating  .sur- 
faces, insuring  comfortable, 
even  heat.  Even  heat  is econoinical\\t3\.  Alter- 
nadng  chill  and  overheat,  characteristic  of  top  feed 
heaters,  cause  both  disconi/ort  3,\\&  expense. 


Underfeed 


Cut-Oiit  View  of 
Undetfeed  Furnace 


S.  W.Stanton,  127  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Binghantton,  N.  Y. ,  writes:  "Seven  tons  of 
buckwheat  coal  costing  $23.80  heated  four 
large  and  six  small  rooms  which  heretofore 
required  nine  tons  of  chestnut  coal  costing 
$57.60.    The  Underfeed  saved  me  $33.80." 

Users  of  cheap,  slack  soft  coal  write  just  as 
enthusiastically. 

If  you  are  about  to  build;  if  your  furnace  or 
l)oiler  is  un.satisfactory;  or,  if  you  are  still  using 
stoves  or  grates,  write  today  for  free  Underfeed 
Furnace  or  Boiler  Booklet  and  fac-simile  tesii- 
monials  from  delighted  users.  Dealers,  write  for 
our  proposition. 


J?c\  WILLIAMSON  CO.^^.I/::i?*o- 

Send  nie  -  F  R  E  E — 


Underteed  „„i,,.r  H.,„kiei  _ 


-(IiKlicatobyX  B<«.k- 
_      1ft  you  desire,  j 


\it), 


Address- 


-Nanie  of  my  ilcah'r 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  sews  a  look  stitch 

like  a  inauhiue.     It 

mends 

harness, 

shoe.s,  or 

in  f:ict  anything.  The 

latest,  the  best — it  beats  anything  for  tho 

inouey.     Ketails  for  Sil.OO.    Guaranteed  to  give 

satisfaVtion.  Speei;il  price  on  sample  to  agents.  Ourwhole- 

g.'ile  prices  lowest  ever  offered  ;  otep  Z00';proat.  We  man- 

ut:ieture.oiir  ownKoods,  can  sell  the  best  Awl  for  the  least 

money.  SflU  on  sight.  S»-nil  now  for  catalog  and  sample. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  ]25  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


«i  o  nn     ^^^  This  Cabinet  ^:t\t 

^^^^^^^^^^     ■■■  liafl    drawort,    extension 

slide,  roll  front,  paper 
cabinet,  etc..  as  shown. 
We  sell  it  at  a  low  price  to 
introduce  our  Office  Fur- 
nltuf<;-^ Desks,  Chairs. 
Tables.'  Files.  Book  Cas- 
es, etc.  Aek  fur  prices 
'intt  f'ataloQ  So.  2'i:i. 

We  Make  Good 
Upbobtered    Familare 

Turkish  and  Odd  Rockers.  Parlor 
eats.      Lo.t-e        and  Library  Suites.  DaT<-nport9  and 
J  Furniture.  (.'ouches  in  Oak  and  Ma)io»any.  Flftn- 

ders.  iiiiftsionand  regular.  Covered  in  l>est  leather  money 
will'*huy — every  piece  if uarant<-«'d .  Ask  for  prices  and  Catatitu 
N(t.4yj.    E.  B.  Stafford  Mfg.  Co.,  McClnrgBldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


led  the  way,  frowning  at  everj*  accidental 
snap  of  a  twig. 

As  breaking  day  was  emptying  the 
valleys  of  the  heavy  sleep  of  night  we 
stood  in  a  high  mountain  trail  watching 
the  fog-sea  spilling  in  filmy  cataracts  over 
the  serrated  ridges.  Up  from  the  depths 
below  us  came  the  barking  of  a  house  dog, 
and  then  the  rattle  of  a  dinner  pail  carried 
by  some  one  climbing  the  trail  toward  us. 
Hastily  concealing  ourselves,  we  watched 
our  unsuspecting  moonshiner  go  s^Wnging 
by  us  in  the  direction  of  his  still.  We 
waited  until  the  cheerful  staccato  of  his 
ax  rang  out  in  the  ■  ravine,  then  Deputy 
Blaukenship  divided  his  party,  sending 
Eaton,  Felknor,  and  me  tlirough  a  field  of 
corn  to  cut  off  the  retreat  below,  while  he 
and  Bolton  went  to  the  head  of  "  Zoller 
Holler  "  to  "  flush  "  the  victim.  With 
some  difficulty  the  three  of  us  labored 
down  the  steep  slope  through  the  scant 
corn. 

"  I'll  give  you  i)lenty  of  time  to  get  to 
the  trail,"  was  our  leader's  parting  injunc- 
tion. But  he  didn'1 ,  or  the  General  Collect- 
or couldn't  see  his  way  clear  to  vault  a 
ditch  flUed  with  l)riers;  for  we  soon  heard 
two  shots  in  rapid  succession  and  Blauken- 
ship shouting:  "  There  he  comes  !  Head 
him!" 

A  confused  vision  resembling  an  anima- 
ted flying  scarecrow  swept  by  us  through 
the  corn  patch  with  long  legs  wildly  flaying 
the  hard  earth.  We  opened  our  batteries, 
but  our  intended  victim  vanished  un- 
scathed in  the  waving  blades  of  corn, 
iilankenship  came  up  excited  and  indig- 
nant. 

"  lioys,  why  in  hell  did  you  let  him  gel 
away?  "  he  fumed. 

It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  that  we 
had  no  plausible  excuse  to  offer  why  we 
did  not  get  squarely  in  the  trail;  the  writer 
had  thought  of  this  expedient  before  the 
iiu'ident,  but  then  he  was  not  chief  deputy. 
We  immediately  repaired  to  the  still  so 
precipitately  abandoned  by  its  owner. 
Tlie  furnace  was  tossing  out  its  niddy 
gleams  against  the  delicate  web-like 
tracery  of  the  surrounding  foliage;  it  all 
resembled  a  scene  arranged  upon  a  stage, 
but  it  soon  was  a  stage  full  of  .strenuous 
action. 

Quickly  placing  Ealon  and  Felknor  as 
guards,  Blankenship,  Bolton,  and  the 
writer  met  the  guide  by  appointment  in 
the  ravine  above  us  and  started  on  a  hunt 
for  other  "  wild-cat  "  paraiihernaiia  to  be 
found  two  miles  away  by  short  cut.  We 
hastened  to  arrive  before  the  news  of  the 
first  raid  had  spread  abroad. 

The  "  Judas,"  as  informers  are  called  by 
the  moonshiners,  indicated  the  precise  place 
to  look  for  the  still.  The  informer  is  hated 
more  bitterly  than  the  revenue  officer,  and 
this  one  was  trembling  with  fear  every 
minute,  for  he  knew  what  the  "squirrel- 
hunters  "  would  do  to  him  if  they  got  a 
chance  at  him  with  their  rifles.  Biankeii- 
sliip  stationed  Mason  among  some  bushes 
and  told  him  to  stop  the  moonshiner  if  he 
ran  out  in  that  direction.  "  I  want  you  to 
stop  him  if  you  have  to  shoot;  but  don't 
shoot  us !  "  was  the  injunction.  The 
narrative  continues: 

"  The  same  to  you  !  "  I  rejoined  as  I 
crawled  up  under  the  laurel. 

The   suspense   of   waiting  for   that  un- 


Combine  Near  and  Far  View 
in  One  Solid  Lens 

Discard  your  old-style  pasted  lenses.  The 
prominent  seams  are  disfiBurinsf.  They  sug- 
gest old  age.  Dirt  gathers  at  the  edges.  Wear 
Kryplok  Lenses,  which  present  a  neat  appear- 
ance of  single-vision  glasses,  yet  have  two  dis- 
tinct focal  points.  The  reading  lens  is  fused 
invisibly  with  the  distance  lens. 


Tbis  i>  a  Kryptok  Leu 

Note  the  absence  of  seams. 
Kryptok  Lenses  do  not 
look  odd  or  sugecst  old 
age.  They  iiDprovc  one's 
appearance. 


Tliitu  a  Pasted  Leni 

Note  the  ugly  seams.  They 
are  unsightly.  They  indi- 
cate old  age.  Pasted 
lenses  detract  from  one't 
appearance. 

Write  U*  for  Descriptive  Booklet 
Your  optician  will  supply  you  with  Kryptok  Lenses. 
They  can  be  put  into  any  style  frame  or  mounting,  or 
into  your  present  ones.     Over  250,000  people  are  now 
wearing  them. 

Kryptok  Company,  106  E.  23d  St. ,  New  York 


CAN  Yonr  Own  Vegetables  and  Friiit 


My  formulas  tell  you  how.  My  Cannini 
Outftti  cost  little.  Are  easily  aperate(f. 
Cook  the  fruit,  not  the  cook.  Can,  in  either 
glass  or  tin,  your  own  fresh,  pure,  free-from- 
acid  fruit  and  vegetables  at  less  cost  than 
you  can  buy  inferior  goods.  Catalogue  free. 
F.  8.  Stahl,  Box  227         aulncy,  IIU 


To  Catch  with  Your  Camera 


the  flaeting  image  of  an  action, 
under  conditions  that  may 
never  be  duplicated,  requires 
a  lens  quick  and  arruraie.  You 
can  get  such  pictures  with 
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siipplv  >'•<!).  t'ataiujrac  Mailed  Free 
"KIsh    HKirlm  •     fno.  Full    of 

lisli"    st^iricM — "truo"  and  other- 
wise  A  postal  will  do  today. 
THK  IIORTO^  MVV..  TO. 
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suspecting  mountaineer  was  almost  un- 
bearable. I  stood  first  upon  one  foot  and 
then  upon  the  other.  Very  soon  there 
trembled  upon  the  air  a  distant,  deep, 
reverberating  explosion  which  echoed  titan- 
ically  among  the  gorges,  the  moonshiner's 
warning  !  I  heard  our  chief  swear  under 
his  breath  and  presently  we  heard  the 
sound  of  footsteps  scrambling  frantically 
down  the  rocky  trail  in  Blankenshi})'s 
dii'ection;  I  heard  the  clatter  of  vessels 
and  the  frantic  pouring  of  some  liquid,  the 
sour  beer  from  the  retort.  Our  suspect,  un- 
aware of  the  presence  of  the  "  revenuers," 
was  endeavoring  to  ''  pull  "  his  outfit  and 
get  away  before  their  arrival.  In  this  he 
had  calculated  WTongij'.  He  was  swearing 
to  himself  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment. 

Suddenly  I  heard  Blankenship  tersely 
cry:  "  Hands  up  I  "  There  were  three 
quick  reports  and  then,  "  Look  out  !  Stop 
him  !  " 

Springing  into  the  trail  1  was  almost 
immediately  run  into  by  a  wild-eyed 
young  mountaineer  scrambling  out  of  the 
bushes  uath  panic-stricken  countenance. 
He  stopt  abruptly  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
volver and  threw  up  his  hands.  Over  his 
shoulder  I  could  see  Bolton  grinning 
mischievously  at  the  scene  we  made.  Our 
chief  rushed  out  and  quickly  searched  our 
man  for  weapons,  and,  finding  none, 
ordered  him  to  lower  his  arms. 

"  The  splendid  50-gallon  wild-cat  outfit 
of  this  young  "  blockader,"  as  he  called 
himself,  costing  days  of  labor  and  repre- 
senting an  outlay  of  over  a  hundred  dollars 
in  cash,  was  soon  rolling  upward  in  smoke. 
The  writer  took  a  hand  at  still-smashing 
while  the  young  mountaineer  sat  dejectedly 
upon  a  rock. 

Our  captive.  Jack  Pruett,  begged  the 
privilege  of  passing  by  his  home  to  secure 
a  change  of  clothing,  so  he  might  go  to 
jail  in  respectability.  On  the  way  we  stopt 
at  the  cabin  of  a  cousin  of  Pruett's  and 
arrested  Elder  and  Luther  Bales  upon 
Pruett's  information,  who  supposed  these 
."  friends  "  had  "  told  "  on  him. 

Returning  to  our  first  still,  we  found 
Felknor  and  Eaton  highly  nervous  and  in 
possession  of  one  prisoner,  with  many 
mountaineers  swarming  in  as  a  result  of  the 
signal;  all  of  them  carried  guns  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  ostensibly  "  squirrel-huntin'." 
Blankenship  realized  the  danger  of  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  finding  Collector 
Eaton's  prisoner  arrestt^d  only  on  con- 
jectural evidence,  released  him;  this  action 
was  not  without  its  palliating  effect  upon 
the  "  squiiTcl-hunters,"  whom  we  all 
watched  for  any  hostile  movement. 

As  another  diversion  the  chief  deputy 
proposed  that  a  photograph  of  the  still  l)c 
made  while  under  full  operation.  He  put 
all  the  men  to  work.  Some  cut  wood, 
others  stirred  mash,  while  one  well-known 
desi>erate  character  plastered  the  "  thumj)- 
er  "  and  retoKt  ready  for  business.  We 
kept  our  hands  always  within  reach  of  our 
rifles.  The  picture-making  over,  we  des- 
troyed every  vestig(>  of  the  still,  burning 
everything  that  could  be  turned  into 
smoke,  and  chojjping  up  a  G()-gal!on  coi)per 
retort.  The  two  boldest  of  the  crowd 
dissented  with  oaths  of  regret,  but  we  kept 
stea<lily  to  our  business,  with  a  keen  eye 
out  for  the  movements  of  the  "squirrel- 
hunters." 

Before  climbing  into  our  vehicle  Blank- 
etjship  and  Eaton  pumped  Pruett  drv  of 
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Three  out 
of  evei^y 
fbur  Retailers 
who  tried  to 
figure  out  the 
simple  problem 
given  beloAV^t 
It  wrong. 
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Cost  of  doing 
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Retailer's  profit   - 
Retail  selling  price 

Basing    i/out    percentages 
selling  price,  the  answer 
is  not  $1.32 

Inability  to  compute 
profits  correctly  is  only 
one  source  of  loss  to  the 
retailer. 

There  are  a  dozen 
other  holes  through 
which  yoiir  profits  leak. 
I'ind  them — and  how  to 
stop  them  —  by  getting 
this  book. 


For  instance,  one  Re- 
tailer follow<?d  the  conv 
mon  sense  method 
advised  in  this  book 
increasing  his  total 
profit  nearly  4oo% 
in  a  single  year  with 
out  raising  prices.' 

He  learned  the  lines  that  paid, 
and  those  that  didn't. 

He  learned  the  cost  of  conducting 
each  department,  where  the  losses 
crept  in,  where  each  clerk  stood  in 
sales  and  profit. 

He  abandoned  guesswork  methods 
and  put  his  store  on  a  scientific, 
money-making  basis. 

He  made  himself  a  bigger  busi- 
ness man — a  bigger  factor  in  his 
community  —  through  the  aid  of 
Burroughs  Systems  and  a 
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healthful  way  to  smoke.  This  booklet  is 
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But  mother  says  it  should   be 
ExJucator,"  'cause  when  I  was 
a  tiny  little  girl  I  cut  my  teeth  on 
the  Baby  Educator. 

And  now  I'm  seven,  and  eat  a  lot  of 
other  Educator  Crackers  every  day. 

I  went  to  Agnes  Foster's  party  yester- 
day, and  she  had  some  Educator 
Wafers  made  into  the  cutest  little  sand- 
wiches you  ever  saw  Good  ?  Um,  I 
should  say  so  I     Agnes  said  : 

"  I'm  awfully  glad,  Dorothy  Barbour, 
that  your  grandpa.  Dr.  Johnson,  'riginated 

EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 

37k  Cracker  of  Character  and  Economy 

'cause  I  like  them  better 'n  candy  or  bread 
and  butter.  " 

If  you  boys  and  girls  haven't  tried 
Educator  Wafers  I  wish  you  would 
once.  Put  butter  on  them  and  they're  so 
good  you  just  can't  slop  eating.  And 
mother  says  they're  made  from  whole 
wheat,  loo  —  the  best  food  you  can  eat. 

Eat  them  every  day  and  you'll  get  big 
and  strong  so  you  can  swim  and  skate  and 
coast  like  Brother  Nelson  and  I  do. 

Mother  says  to  tell  you  to  ask  your 
mother  to  buy  you  a  tin  of  Educator 
Wafers  from  your  grocer.  Or  send 
10  cents  for  a  big  sample  box. 

Johnson  Educator  Food  Company, 
29  BatterrmArch  St..  Boiton,  MaM. 


A    QUARTER    CENTURY 
BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 

Over   Five   Million    Free   Samples 

Given  Ikway  Each  Year, 

The      Constant     and     Increasing 

Sales  From  Samples  Proves 

the  Genuine  Merit  of 

ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE. 

Sliake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot-=Ka8e,  tlie   antiseptic! 
powder  lor  the  feet.    Are  you  a  trifle  < 
eensitive  about  the  size  of  your  shoeB?  ( 
Many  people  wear  shoes  a  size  smaller  j 
by  sbaking   Allen's   Foot-Eaee   Into  ( 
them.    Just  the  thing  for  Aching,  hot  j 
feet  and  for  Breaidiig  in  New  Shoes. 
If  you  have  tired,  swollen ,  tender  feet, 
1  Allen's  Yoot-TAae  gives  instant  relief. 
We   have  over    30,000    testimonials. 
TRY  IT  TO-DAY.     Sold    everywhere,  J 
2.5c.    Do  not  accept  any  sobstitate. 
FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE  sent  by  mail. 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED.   LE  ROY.  N.  Y. 
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"In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease." 


all  desirable  information  they  could  elicit, 
for  fear  that  he  might  become  intimidated 
by  his  clansmen.  Then  we  started  at  a 
lively  trot  out  of  that  vicinity,  where  all 
the  Nimrods  of  that  mountain  district 
seemed  to  be  congregating.  At  every  cross- 
trail  and  road  they  were  swarming  like 
hornets,  and  it  needed  only  one  sting  to 
start  a  tragedy.  The  air  was  tense.  These 
wayside  groups  seemed  to  vanish  like  magic 
only  to  appear  at  a  distant  cross-path  to 
intercept  us. 

"  The  weather  seems  too  danged  good 
for  squirrel-huntin'  to  suit  me !  "  said 
Blankenship.  Bolton  smiled  in  grim  antici- 
pation of  a  shooting  party. 

Blankenship  had  a  warrant  for  a  man 
whom  he  recognized  in  one  of  the  groups  of 
mountaineers  who  were  dogging  our  foot- 
steps, and  in  spite  of  their  threatening 
attitude  he  went  boldly  back  among  them 
and  placed  Jake  Wells  under  arrest  and 
put  him  on  the  rear  seat  between  him  and 
the  writer. 

Two  men,  one  of  whom  carried  a  small- 
bore shotgun,  immediately  began  to  cling 
more  closely  to  our  vehicle,  and  I  caught  a 
signal  from  one  of  them  to  our  lately 
acquired  prisoner  to  "  jump  and  run  for 
it."  I  nudged  my  friend,  who  took  out 
his  revolver,  meantime  smilingly  keeping 
up  a  running  fire  of  pleasant  conversation 
with  the  men  in'  the  roadway.  Under  his 
breath  he  muttered  to  the  prisoner:  "  I 
may  have  to  kill  a  man  here  directly,  and, 
pardner,  it  will  be  you  first  if  anything 
starts  !  " 

Wells  turned  as  white  as  chalk,  it  Don't 
reckon  they'll  be  anything  out  o'  the  way," 
he  said. 

The  lank  mountaineer  in  the  roadway 
continued  his  signals,  while  Blankenship 
smilingly  fingered  the  trigger  of  his  revolver 
under  cover  of  the  hack  seat.  The  tension 
was  on  the  verge  of  the  breaking-point, 
when  our  lean  friends  ceased  their  efforts 
and  dropt  by  the  wayside. 


A   TRAP   IN    THE   NORTHERN   SEA 

A  DESIRE  to  annihilate  distance  for 
the  sake  of  time  and  money  is  being 
held  largelj^  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  lives  each  year,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  nature  itself  is  partly  to 
blame,  especially  along  the  great  highways 
of  the  ocean.  Whether  it  is  courage  or 
foolhardiness  that  prompts  mariners  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  blinding  fogs,  power- 
ful gales,  hidden  reefs,  drifting  icebergs, 
and  treacherous  currents  is  a  question  that 
doubtle.ss  will  be  long  debated,  but  thert 
is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  in  many 
places  the  natural  forces  are  in  a  con- 
.spiracy  to  baffle,  and  often  destroy,  ships 
steered  by  the  wisest  navigators.  And  one 
such  place  is  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Race, 
the  southernmost  point  of  Newfoundland, 
which  juts  out  into  the  ocean  on  the 
northern  pathway  of  transatlantic  steam- 
ers. This  probaljly  has  been  the  scene  of 
as  many  wrecks  as  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
Cape  Race  is  interestingly  described  by 
George  Harding  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

Cape  Race  is  a  bluff,  jagged  bit  of  coast. 
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Original  and  unequalled. 
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Jersey  Cows  Are 
Light  Keepers 


Measured  in 
cost  of  feed,  the 
Jersey  Cow  gives 
more  financial  return 
than   any  other  breed. 
She  is  the  milk  and  butter 
cow.    She  is  gentle,  docile, 
and  long-lived.  Taken  all  in  all, 
she  is  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able cow  for  the  family  or  the 
dairyman;  but  »o/ a  beef  cow. 

Before  you  buy  or  breed  another 
cow,  write  lo  us  for  va/uable 
fads  and  figures.     Mailed  free. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
8  W.  17tli  St..  New  York 

If  you  buy  milk  from  a  dealer, 

ask  him  lo  give  you  Jersey 

milk.     II  is  richer  and 

belter  for  children 

and  adults. 
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scarcely  provided  with  strand;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  submerged  rocks  are  scattered 
from  the  breaking  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
chffs  as  far  to  sea  as  the  Virgin  Rocks, 
which  outlie  ninety  miles.  The  polar 
current,  which  "runs  hke  a  river"  past  the 
gray  cape,  is  so  variable  in  the  direction  of 
its  flow  that  it  may  race  southwest  at  one 
time  and  flow  northeast  at  another.  In 
the  spring  and  early  summer — and  often 
as  late  as  the  fall  of  the  year — icebergs 
come  down  with  the  current,  and  lie  slug- 
gishly off  the  coast,  hidden  from  the 
sharpest  eyes  of  ships'  lookouts  in  the 
dense  accumulations  of  fog. 

It  is  the  fog — almost  continuously 
raised  by  the  contact  of  the  polar  current 
with  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream — 
which  for  centuries  has  made  a  menace  of 
this  cape  of  evil  name.  There  is  little 
relief  from  it;  it  is  so  continuously  present, 
indeed,  that  the  cape  fog-horn  is  frequently 
blown  for  hundreds  of  hours  at  a  stretch. 

'"Tis  nothing  but  fog  here,"   said  the 
keeper  of  the  light.     "Sure,  sir,  the  dogs 
bark  when  the  sun  comes  out!" 
And  he  meant  it. 

Graves  by  the  wayside — weathered 
crosses  on  the  heads  above  the  sea — tell 
their  own  tales  of  disaster;  and  the  cot- 
tages which  huddle  in  the  sheltered  coves, 
and  the  singular  furnishings  within,  betray 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  coast.  Most 
of  the  cottage  doors  once  saw  service  at 
sea.  They  do  very  well  ashore,  albeit  a 
trifle  low  for  tall  men.  A  skylight  may 
do  well  enough  for  a  window;  and  ships' 
ventilators  and  the  stout  planks  of  ships' 
decks  are  not  to  be  despised  by  the  builders 
of  dwellings  ashore.  Almost  every  habita- 
tion of  the  cape  is  comfortably  provided 
with  a  ship's  settee;  and  most  of  the 
hospitable  tables  are  set  with  ships'  china, 
some  of  this  dating  back  to  the  wreck  of 
one  or  another  unlucky  vessel  of  the 
European  and  American  Steam  Packet 
Company,  which  must  have  gone  ashore 
in  the  fifties,  at  the  latest.  Ships'  pewter 
is  serviceable;  ships'  decanters  and  glasses 
are  as  good  as  any  other;  ships'  sideboards 
do  very  well  for  the  display  of  it  all. 
Ships'  medicine-chests  contain  valuable 
remedies,  if  one  but  have  both  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  courage  to  use  them.  Coal 
from  the  bunkers  of  a  stranded  steamer 
burns  brightly  in  a  stove;  of  a  dark  night, 
when  the  wind  is  high  and  cold,  the  light 
falling  from  cabin  lamps  gi\es  a  snug 
comfort  to  a  fisherman's  cottage ;  and  a  wee 
nip  from  a  captain's  bottle,  however  long 
it  may  have  lain  under  water,  completes  the 
joy  of  the  occasion.  By  means  of  a  ship's 
capstan  boats  may  be  hauled  from  the  surf 
quite  as  smoothly  as  anchors  may  be  lifted 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  a  ship's 
bell — used  aforetime  to  call  the  watch  on 
some  forgotten  old  wind-jammer — may 
guide  a  bewildered  fisherman  from  a  thick- 
ening fog  to  the  security  of  his  own 
familiar  harbor. 

Th(!  route  of  the  transatlantic  lines 
from  American  ports  runs  past,  a  hundred 
miles  to  sea;  but  the  slow-going  tramp, 
to  save  a  day's  steaming,  follows  the  shorter 
route,  and  sec^ks  to  pass  within  flag- 
signaling  distance  of  the  cape.  Arlded  to 
the  great  fleet  of  tramps  which  must 
venture  near  are  the  Canadian  liners, 
which  use  the  Cape  Race  route  during  the 
ice  season  in  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  and 
many  coastwise  craft,  schooners  and  full- 


THE   INCOMPARABLE  \VHITE   SIX 

Electrically   Started    and    Lighted — Left    Side   Drive 


UL 


TN  this  era  of  motor  car  refinement,  the  White  Six  stands 
pre-eminent  as  the  one  and  only  Six  that  embodies  all  of 
the  most  advanced  and  desirable  features  of  construction 
and  design. 

ELECTRIC    STARTING    AND    LIGHTING    SYSTEM 
LONG    STROKE    MOTOR 
MONOBLOC   CYLINDERS 

LEFT    SIDE    DRIVE 

RIGHT    HAND    CONTROL 

FOUR    SPEED    TRANSMISSION 

CONCEALED    DOOR    FITTINGS 

These  features,  combined  with  perfect  spring  suspension  and  road 
balance,  deep  and  yielding  upholstery,  absolutely  positive  oiling  and 
cooling  systems,  together  with  unequaled  body  lines  and  finish,  make 
the  White  the  ideal  Six. 

CATALOG  UPON  REQUEST 


The  WhiielinirCompany 

CLEVELAND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  GASOLINE  MOTOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TAXICABS 


THE  SANITARY  DISHWASHER 
For  Family  Use 

Washes,  rinses,  dries  and  poli^hes 
the  most  delicate  China -Glassware 
—Silverware  in  3  to  .i  mluiites. 
Cleans  and  fiterilizes  dishes  with 
sealdinR  soap^nds  and  rinses  them, 
completely  removing  all  traces  of 
food,  grease,  .etc.  Hands  do  not 
toiu-h  water.  Saves  labor,  time, 
towels,  breakage.  All  metal— com- 
pact—strong— lasts  a  lifetime. 

Esoapt»  the  drudgery  of  dishwashing  as 
liutulreds  of  women  have.  Read  their 
l.lt.is  in  i.ur  IxxjkUt.     WRITE  TODAV. 


(Amelia  Stone  in  kissing  scene,  "Mon  Amour.") 
•>40N  AMOUR"  i.s  a  fascinatinsr  perfume.  I 
can  enthusiastically  say  that  it  is  In  Amour  Jt 
P,irfum,"  and  shall  adopt  it  exclusively  for  my 
own  use.        Sincerely  yours.  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

"Mon  Amour,"  K-oz.  .Wc,  1  i>z.  *1.0t)  at  dealers  in 
pcrfuMie  or  hv  mail.  Send  "JUc  tor  large  trial  size 
bottle  or  send  name  of  druggist  for  Free  Sample. 
PAUL  RIKUER  &  CO..  ZSI  Ut  St..  San  Francisco 


.\\ilO\.%l,    MACHI.XK 

fiO."*  4  4iiiiiiiei><'('  Itl4li;.. 


A  sT.%:»iPi\<i  to. 

Ilelrolt.  Miolilfinn 


Clean  Teeth  Never  Decay 

The  nearest  approach  to  perfect   cleanliness  of 

the  teeth  is  obtained  by  the  daily  use  of  Calox. 

••  Tilt:  o.YK.K.v  /><)f.,s  IT  • 

All  Druggists.  25  Cents 

SavipU  anit  titttiK'Irt  frt't'i'ti  rrquf'9t 

McKESSON  &  ROBBrNS,    NEW   YORK 

Ask  for  the  Ciii>fX  l'>"tn  Hruah.  SS^r 
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ERE'S 
h  e 
greatest  im- 
provement in 
motorcycle  con- 
struction— the  Th'tem 
Two-speed  Hub.  Tu  r  n  o  f 
crank  starts  motor.  A  slight 
pressure  on   the   low-gear 
pedal  and  you're  off,  steadily 

as  an  auto.     Another  press- 

(ure  and  you  are  on  high  gear.     Every 
variation  of  speed  at  your  command. 
You  can  stop  in  congested  traffic,  in  deep 
sand,  or  in  the  middle  of  steepest  hills  and 
restart  without  dismounting  or  pedalling. 
The  first  and  only  proven 
_  Two-speed  Motorcycle 

Nine  years  of  grueling  road  service  has 
proved  the  success  of  the  Th'tem  Tiuo- 
speed  Hub.  In  use  on  90%  of  European 
motorcycles  for  years.  No  other  Ameri- 
can machine  has  it.  This  advantage  with 
many  other  exclusive  features  put  the  Thiem 
years  in  the  lead.  Duplex  Three-way  Carbu- 
retor permits  2'-S'c  savuig  of  gasoline  -  handle 
bar  control  enaoles  you  to  keep  your  hands  on 
handle  bar  at  all  times — patented  Cushion 
Spring  Seat  and  Forks  aosorb  all  jars  and 
shocks.  The  most  noiseless,  most  com- 
fortable and  cleanest  of  Motorcycles.  Let  us 
prove  the  truth  of  these  strong-  statements. 


r 


Write  for  Catalog 

du;?ve  fr/io  V Z7nT>.  I  We  have  some  open  terri- 
Prices  |U5  to  %2V,.  ib%  ■  tory  and  an  exceptionally 
l.w.rthati  oth.rs  1  Strong  proposition  for  a/^'J' 

Jo«nu-Thiem  Motor  Co.     ■    /,  •    /.   -/„,.,„,,,  t„  ..^t- _o 
358  Cedar  St..  St.  Paul     M  '"■?''-' {"''J"^  "  *«  act  as 
i^B^PHHHI^H^BHHiM  <^u''  -''I'es  Kepresentatives. 


Dutch  Bulbs -direct  fromHolland 


'^S 


IVoiT — while  yonr  Bulb  Beds  are  In  bloom — U  tho      Ig 
time  to  EPt  our  «^     . 

I»1'J     RILB    CATAI>0« 

the  real  Dutch  Bulb  book,  issued  by  the  largest 
quality  growers  in  Holland.  Full  of  vital  facts,  lists  newest 
varieties,  gives  new  bedding  combinations  proved  successful  in 
our  unique  testing  beds.  Comparis<?ns  prove  our  quality  the  bert 
^our  prices  reasonable.  Write  to-dav- 

i;T,  VA\   WAVEUK\  «t  KRIIJFF 
AmeHcan  Itranrh  Iluuge  13H  .Nu.  i:Uh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Trim  Your    Hedge 
4    Times   Faster 

The 

UNIQUE 
HEDGE 
TRIMMER 

Cuts  a  13"  swath 
quicker,  easier  and 
more  evenly.  A  tool 
you  must  have.  Is 
easy  to  operate,  saves 
strength  and  energy.  For  well-kept,  fre- 
quently-trimmed hedges. 

The   UNIQUE    HEDGE  -  TRIMMER 
AND  CUTTER  COMBINED 

For  old  growth.    In  addition  to  blades  for  trim- 
ming has  extra  cutter  for  individual  branches  up 
to  |-inch   in    diameter.      Much  quicker    and    far 
better  than  the  old  method. 
Either  tool  sent 

EXPRESS  PRE-  ^e  on 

PAID   IN    U.  S.    JpO.UU 

Money  back  upon  return  to  ng  after  one  week's  trial  if 
unsatisfactory.     Refer  to  any  Bank  in  Philadelphia. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet— 

' '  Success   With  HedecM  ' ' 

FOUNTAIN  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

2407  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N«w  York  Office— 1  West  34th  Strrr-t.  0pp.  Waldorf -Artori*. 


rigged  fish-earriers.  Altogether,  thousands 
of  ves.sels  must  pass  within  sight  of  the 
cape  every  year;  and  it  is  vessels  such  as 
these,  astray  in  the  fog,  off  the  beaten 
track,  which  come  to  grief  and  give  the 
coast  its  gruesome  name.  In  a  single 
month  an  Atlantic  liner,  crowded  with 
passengers,  and  four  tramp  steamers  were 
totally  wrecked  within  twenty  miles  of  one 
another.  And  once  ashore  a  craft  has  small 
chance;  the  stupendous  cliffs,  with  deep 
water  to  their  jagged  edges,  and  exposed 
to  the  swells  of  the  open  ocean,  have 
allowed  but  one  vessel  of  the  seventy  that 
have  been  wrecked  there  in  the  last 
twenty  years  to  be  refloated.  The  craft 
on  the  rocks  is  furiously  pounded  to  pieces 
by  the  first  heavy  sea;  the  Delta,  a  tramp 
steamship,  entirely  disappeared  from  sight 
three  hours  after  going  ashore;  and  the 
Regulus.  a  tramp  of  near  two  thousand 
tons,  utterly  vanished  with  the  whole 
ship's  company  between  dark  and  dawn, 
leaving  her  propeller  fixt  in  the  cliffs  twenty 
feet  above  sea-level,  where  it  remains  to 
this  d&y. 

"A  -WTeck  on  this  coast  disappears  like  a 
herring  in  a  whale,"  said  a  rueful  inhabitant 
of  the  cape. 

A  record  of  wrecks  is  taken,  but  hun- 
dreds of  narrow  escapes  never  become 
known  officially.  Doubtless  we  have 
missed  many  an  interesting  tale  of  how 
steamers  and  sailing-vessels  have  been 
saved  almost  as  if  by  miracle.  Mr.  Harding 
goes  on  with  his  description: 

It  is  necessary  for  a  bewildered  captain, 
unable  to  take  noonday  observations,  and 
running  on  dead  reckoning,  to  locate  the 
Cape  Race  fog-whistle.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  determine  his  position,  and  he  is  in 
haste — in  desperate  haste,  when  he  thinks 
of  his  owners — to  get  along.  Consequently 
he  takes  a  chance  and  goes  close  in  murkj' 
weather.  Steamers  have  come  so  close  to 
the  cliffs  in  the  fog,  indeed,  that  the  fisher- 
men on  the  heads,  unable  even  to  discern 
an  outline  of  the  blind  craft,  have  clearly 
heard  the  panic  on  the  bridge  when  the 
captain  reversed  the  engine-room  signals 
and  in  the  same  breath  ordered  the  life- 
boats manned.  After  that  they  have 
listened  to  the  churning  of  the  screw,  to 
the  orders  from  the  bridge,  and  to  the 
gradual  departure  of  the  vessel  from  her 
dangerous  position. 

Once,  at  a  point  beyond  range  of  the 
fog-whistle,  a  fisherman  heard  from  the  fog 
not  only  the  orders  to  reverse  the  engines 
and  man  the  life-boats,  but  a  loud  com- 
mand to  one  of  the  officers  to  guard  th(> 
liquor.  Veissels  often  slip  pa.5t  in  the  mist, 
themselves  unseen,  their  presence,  peril, 
and  escape  from  disaster  told  only  by 
voices  coming  muffled  from  the  obscurity 
at  sea.  Sometimes  skippers  send  boats 
ashore  to  inquire  the  way;  but  often  they 
go  by  in  care-free  ignorance,  without  the 
faintest  notion  that  they  have  escaped 
catastrophe  by  the  miracle  of  a  hair'.s- 
breadth. 

"I  heard  a  feller  go  by  to-day,"  said  a 
fisherman  of  Chance  Cove.  "I  allowed 
he'd  fetch  up  on  Fish  Reef,  by  the  sound 
of  his  course,  and  waited  to  see,  but  he 
skipt  her,  and  a  clo.se  skim,  too!" 

No  such  chances  are  taken  by  the  big 
Canadian  liners — neither  off  Cape  Norman, 
in  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  in  the,  summer 
months,  nor  off  Cape  Race  when  the 
strait's  route  is  blocked.  There  is  the 
wireless  to  guide  them;    as  they  go  past 
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WHILE  THEY  UST 

100  GENUINE 
5c  CIGARS 

$3.00 

EXPRESS  PREPAID 

As  a  result  of  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  its  cnse  against  the 
American  Tobacco  Co. ,  one 
of  the  factories  of  the  defend- 
ant was  ordered  closed. 

We  bought  1,500,000  of 
its  best  selling  S  cent  cigars, 
a  brand  known  all  over  the 
covmtry  as  a  high  grade  nickel 
cigar,  and  will  place  them  on 
sale  under  the  name  "La 
Reputation"  at  $3.00  a 
hundred. 

If  you  are  not  within  reach 
of  any  of  our  stores,  we  will 
send  100  by  express  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

Double  Certificates  with 
all  orders  shipped  May  1  Ith. 

Illustration  shows  Perfect©— 
we  also  have  thej"  Longfellow" 
—a  long-,  thin  cigar. 

United  Cigar  Stores  Co. 

Mail  Order  Service 

Flatiron  BIdg.,  N.  Y. 


Better  one  less  handsome  chair  if  something 
needs  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  your  copy 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


WIZARD  Brand  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

*'  is  wonderfully  effective — economical  and 
convenient — superior  to  bone  or  chemicals 
for  home  fertilizing.     It  makes 

A  Beautiful 
f  ,AWN  and  ftARDEN 

because  It  is  nature's  best  fertil- 
izer in  concentrated  form — is 
unequalled  for  lawns — flowers- 
vegetables— trees — fruits  —  mead- 
ow and  grain  land. 

•R  A  00   P^""  large  barrel  freight 

""^  ^        aid  east  of  Omaha— cash 

withorder.  Askforquan- 

tity  prices  and  interesting  booklet. 

The  Palverized  Manure  Co. 

I  4»  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago 

Wizard  Brand  is  sold  by  tirsl-class  seedsmen 


^yACONLOAPS 


We  save  trees 

The  care  given  the  surroundings 
of  your  home  bespeaks  the  taste 
within.  A  pleased  and  ever 
increasing  clientele  proves  that 
we  keep  trees  healthy  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Our  tree  surgeons  are  the  best 
trained,  efficient  mechanics 

Avoid  amateurs  and  novices. 
It  is  tlie  height  of  extrava- 
gance to  allow  a  large  tree  to 
go  to  destruction  for  want  of 
attention.  Better  have  us 
look  your  trees  over.  We 
can  tell  if  there  is  danger 
of  them  being  killed  by  neglect  or  abuse,  and  remedy 
the  defect  ere  it  is  too  late. 

Do  not  delay.     Get  our  references  and  free  book, 
"Tree  Talk"— at  once. 

The  Original  Tree  Doctor  Co. 

Prof.  T.  N.  Shinn,  Mgr.  Morion,  Ind. 
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they  receive  reports  of  icebergs  and  fog 
areas,  and  may  even  be  helped  to  deter- 
mine their  own  position  in  relation  to  the 
cape.  Upon  approach  to  the  Belle  Tsle 
station  the  ship's  v.ireless  picks  up  the 
operator  ashore  .  .  .  "Can  you  hear  us?" 
he  asks.  "I  hear  your  whistle,"  is  the 
answer.  Then  the  operator  ashore  sends  a 
message  such  as  the  following  to  indicate 
the  approach,  position,  and  departure: 
"  Your  whistle  is  stronger.  .  .  .  I  hear  j'ou 
better.  .  .  .  You  are  all  right,  you  are 
abeam.  .  .  .  Your  whistle  is  fainter.  .  .  . 
I  can  not  hear  you."  By  this  time  the 
liner  is  of  course  safely  past  the  cape. 
If  she  is  inclined  at  any  time  to  run  into 
danger,  she  is  easily  warned  off  by  the  shore 
operator. 

Tramp  steamships,  not  alwajs  equipped 
with  wireless,  have  no  such  aid  near  Cape 
Race;  they  must  depend  upon  the  light, 
the  power  of  which  is  enormously  lessened 
by  the  fog,  great  as  that  power  is,  and 
upon  the  sound  of  the  fog-whistle,  which 
the  heaviest  fogs  greatly  limit,  if  they  do 
not  altogether  stifle  it  beyond  reasonable 
distance.  At  the  Belle  Isle  light  there  are 
two  lanterns — one  high,  for  the  time  when 
the  fog  Lies  low,  and  one  low,  for  the  time 
when  the  fog  floats  high.  There  is  also  a 
high  and  a  low  fog-whistle.  At  Cape  Race, 
however,  there  is  but  one  light  and  one 
whistle. 


THREE    MILLION    HUNGRY 
PEOPLE 

A  REVOLUTION  may  be  a  bles.sing, 
but  it  doesn't  feed  the  hungry.  China 
is  enjoying  a  pro\-isional  government,  but 
millions  of  Chinese  are  starving.  Consti- 
tutions are  not  edible,  so  the  fight  now 
turns  from  the  struggle  for  political  rights 
to  an  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  the  fam- 
ishing. Aid  comes  from  many  foreign 
sources,  but  it  seems  that  no  relief  move- 
ment has  been  able  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. Charles  F.  Gammon,  who  has  spent 
seventeen  years  among  the  Chinese,  has 
written  for  the  New  York  China'Famine 
Relief  Committee — of  which  .lacob  H. 
Schiff,  of  No.  1  Madison  Avenue,  is  treas- 
urer— a  description  of  conditions  in  the 
poverty-stricken  parts  of  the  new  Repub- 
lic.    Says  Mr.  Gammon: 

In  a  period  of  one  thousand  years  China 
has  had  over  eight  hundred  famines,  yet 
practically  all  of  these  have  been  unknown 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  great  famine  of 
187S,  taking  its  terrible  toll  of  nine  to  thir- 
teen million  lives,  aroused  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
generous  response  which  followed  the  ap- 
peal of  a  famine  committee  at  that  time 
(lid  much  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
antiforeign  feeling,  which  up  to  then  had 
been  insurmountable. 

The  present  famine,  unlike  the  drought 
faniin«!  of  1878,  has  been  due  to  exoessive 
rains,  followwi  by  typhoons  and  floods, 
affect ing  an  area  of  over  .")(),WM)  square 
mil»!s  and  a  population  of  over  3,(KK),(X)0 
jxoplo. 

Past  experience  has  rendered  po.ssiblo 
the  distribution  of  famiii(>  relief  on  a  most 
systematic  and  economical  basis.  The 
pauperizing  effect  resulting  to  some  extent 


77^6' Human  Qualities  of  the 

AN  G  ELU  S 

Good  music  emanates  from  the   heart  and  mmd  of   the 

musician.      The    actual    playing    of   his   instrument    is     done 

without  consciousness  of  his  hands,  or — himself. 

Everyone  learns  in  time  to  play  the  ANGELUS  unconsciously,  be- 
cause the  expression  devices  of  the  ANGELUS  adapt  themselves  as 
readily  to  the  ANGELUS  pianist's  mind  as  do  his  hands  themselves. 

THE  ARTISTYLE  MUSIC  ROLL — tells  you  by  means  of  one  single  expression 
line  just  when  to  accent  and  to  change  the  tempo  or  volume.  It  gives  in  the  sim- 
plest but  most  complete  form  a  faithful  guide  to  an  artistic  interpretation. 

THE  PHRASING  LEVER— that  wonderful  device  by  which  you  easily  obuin 
the  beautiful  tempo  effects  indicated  by  the  Artistyle  line.  With  it  you  can  phrase 
or  take  any  liberty  known  to  the  musician.  It  is  indispensable  in  accompanying. 

Tf-jE  GRADUATING  MELOD  ANT— which  brings  out  the  melody  of  a  com- 
position clear  and  distinct  against  the  subordinated  accompaniment,  either  in  the 
treble  or  bass.  Both  the  melody  and  the  accompaniment  can  be  modulated  at  will. 

THE  MELODY  BUTTONS — which  give  separate  and  independent  control  of 
bass  and  treble,  thus  permitting  the  personal  emphasis  or  accent  of  any  melody,  note 
or  chord  while  subduing  the  accompaniment. 

THE  DIAPHRAGM  PNEUMATICS- which  produce  apliam.  re  ilient  touch, 
like  that  of  the  human  fingers. 

The  ANGELUS  devices  for  personal  expression  are  no  more  mechanical  than  the 
bow  of  the  violinist. 

The  ANGELUS  brings  the  music-lover  closer  to  the  heart  of  his  instrument  than 
any  other  means,  except  the  gift  of  genius.  The  capacity  for  pjersonal  expression  which 
the  ANGELUS  alone  gives  must  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a  player-piano. 


KNABE-ANGELUS 

The    world-famous    Knabe 

Piano    and    the    Angelus. 

Grand  and  Upright. 


EMERSON-ANGELUS 

The    sweet  -  toned     Emerson 

Piano    and     the    Angelus. 

Grand  and  Upright. 


ANGELUS  PIANO 

A    splendid      piano      built 

expressly    for    the    Angelus 

Upright. 


In  Canada,  The  Gourlay-Angelus  and  Angelus  Piano. 

_  THE  WILCOX  AND  WHITE  COMPANY 

l^j    Pioneers  in  the  Player-Piano  Industry  Agencies  all  over  the  world 

"'     233  Regent  St.,  London  MERIDEN,  CONN. 
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The  consum- 
mate charm  o£ 
(lining  r  o  om 
and  boudoir  is 
assured  by  this 
spark  1  i  ngly 
beautiful  'ware 

Silver 

Deposit 

Cut  Glass 

Chaste  and  in 
tricate  dcinign 
in999-1000pur<: 
silver  are  in- 
separably traced  on  fla-wless  glass  by 
our  special  process.  "^ c  absolutely 
guaranteethjt  ELECTROLYTIC  ■ 
SILVER  DEPOSIT  will  not  become 
detached  nor  will  its  background  be- 
come yello^v.  Every  article  made  in 
cut  glass  '\6  here  duplicated,  ^^rite  (or 
our  illustrated  catalogue  and  name 
of  the  nearest  agent  jeweler.  lA/hen 
buying,  look  fur  this  trade  mark  on 
the  bottom  of  each  article. 
THE  ELECTROLYTIC 
ART  METAL  COMPANY 
418  Beally  SI.,  Trenlon,  N.J. 


Hcaltli  Merry-Go- RoDDd 

[iromoteaoutdcxirlife,  decii 
breathing  of  fresh  air  und  dovolopmtiit  of  diil- 
dren's  muBclrn. 

KEEPS  THE  CHILDREN  SATISFIED  AT  HOME 

It  is  11  Kri'iitattraotuin  iit  church  fair*  iiml  oilier 
gathtTinKs  und  can  bo  made  a  biK  monevmakeb 
FOB  TlIK  owner. 

M.K'hino  iH  built  of  Hp.isoned  hardwood,  iron  and 
step) :  laslH  yeiirs without  ri'i'iiirs.  Nocottwheoln;  iib- 
»oloiel>  siifi-.  HiiHanori.Mu  tli.it  iidiisto  thi>  I'Ic.isuih 
of  >  <'»uiiCBT)'rs.  Furnished  with  or  with<nit  canopy. 
Every  machine  guaranteed;  sent  on  free  trial.  Money 
refunded  if  not  natislied. 


Health  Merry-Go- Round  Co 


P.  .S.  A. 
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Sen  i  6  cents  for  a  copy  of  •■2  1  rRAFTSBIAX 
HOISKS''  (thnwing  exterior  iind  floor  pl;ins  of  24 
honses  that  cost  from  ISOOO  up  to  build.  To  inteiest 
you  in  our  magazine.  ••THE  <;KAFTSMAX."our 
I'ree  House  Plans,  and  in  Craft  articles,  we  will 
also  send  you  a  beautifully  printed  32- page  booklet  en- 
titled "The  Craftsman  Houfe."  If  you  are  interested 
at  all,  both  of  these  books  will  be  very  useful  to  you. 

"THE   CBAFTSMAX    IDEA"   means  REAL 

HOMKS.  not  mere  houses;  it  shows  you  liow  to  save  money 
on  useless  partitions — how  to  avoid  over-decoration,  how  to 
get  wide  sweeps  of  space  (even  in  a  small  house),  restful 
tones  that  match  and  blend — and  enables  anyone  always  to 
have  a  heaut'f"'  ftnd^rtistic  home. 

"THE  TRAFTSMAIV  MAGAZIIVE"  treats  of 
building.  furoishinK  and  beautifying  homes— of  art — em- 
broidery— cabinet  work — and  kindred  topics.  In  the  Maga- 
zine each  month  are  published  the  plans  of  two  new  and 
entirely  different  houses.  Already  we  have  shown  130 
houses,  and  you  can  have  your  t>wn  choice  of  them. 

"CRAFTSMAX  HOMES,"  by  Oujtav  Stickley. 
205  pages.  K'autifully  Intund  and  printed,  treats  of  home 
building,  home  making,  home  furnishings  in  full.     Address. 

"  The  Craftsman,"   Ben.  Wiles,  Circ.  Manager 

Room  .ti;  4t  n.  atlta  street.  \.  Y.  City 


DISRAELI 

His  delightful  personality,  the  underlying  principles  of  his  bril- 
liant statesmanship,  his  enduring  theories  on  Labor,  Church,  Mon- 
archy. Foreign  Policy.  Empire.  Society.  Literature  and  many  other 
BUhjecta  so  full  of  light  and  guidance  for  to-day's  problems  are 
given  clear  and  srlK.larly  explanation  in  *'l>iNraell;  :i  Study 
in  Porsoiinllty  anil  Idcsis."  bu  M'allrf  Sicliel. 

A  Itlir  ortavo  book,  hound  in  flotli,  illustra- 
ted,  »:{.%    pa^'eH.      Priee,     )9'.i..'>0    postpaid. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,   New  York 


FOR  WALLS 
AND 

CEILINGS 

iiOES  OIK  LIKE  PAI.n:  LOOKS  LIKE  H.ILL  P.4PER;  YOlICAJi  WASH  IT 
A  beautiful  illustrated  book  of  24  colors  and  Photographs 
•ent  free.     Send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
KEYSTU.\E  %-AK.\l8H  CO.  Brooklyn,  W.  Y. 


I  $25.00  at  Your  Dealer's  I 

I  Our  Factory  Price  $11.75  I 

^  XT  THY  pay  your  dealer  $25. 00  when  for  Ss 

S  VV  f."'^5  yoiican  get  this  Craftsman  ^ 


i 


Settee  of  genuitie  quarter   sawed  ^ 

oak  — beaiitifu.  grain  —  Marokene  leather  S 

cushion.      Length  67   inches    height  37)^  »! 

inches,   deptli    21    inches.    We    complete  W 

and  finish  in  color  yon  choose.    Then  we  SS 

shi|)   in   sections  which    you    can    easily  Sj 

assemble  in  a  few  minutes.    Thousands  5» 

are   buying   their    furniture    this   way  —  ** 
making   their    money    go    twice   as  far. 


100  Designs  in 


- 


s  Brooks    Furniture    Book  ^ 

«|  Chairs     rockers,    tables,    desks,    etc.,   64  ^ 

KS  pages  filled  with  illustrations.     Write  for  SS 

1^  his  book  and  our  offer -today.    Address  5» 

^  BROOKS  MFG.  COMPANY  ^ 

^  9605  Rust  Avenue             Ssginaw.  Mich.  1» 


from  relief  operations  in  other  famines, 
due  to  affording  support  to  thousands  dur- 
ing prolonged  periods  of  enforced  idleness, 
has  been  practically  eliminated  in  this. 

The  famine  fund  is  being  largely  used 
in  emploj-ing  the  sufferers  to  reconstruct 
tlieir  own  dikes  and  roads,  which  were  des- 
troyed by  the  floods.  Thus  the  idle  and 
despairing  people  are  enabled  to  earn  a 
living  while  waiting  for  another  harvest, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  helping  to  restore 
normal  conditions  and  to  prevent  future 
occurrences  of  this  nature.  Wages  are  paid 
in  food  only,  and  this  reward  is  necessarily 
so  limited  as  to  offer  inducements  only  to 
those  truly  deserving.  To  save  and  sustain 
life  is  the  object  of  famine  relief,  and  since 
the  means  never  equals  the  need,  the  ra- 
tions must  be  carefully  distributed,  and 
those  who  are  suffering  least  ignored  for 
those  whose  necessities  are  vital. 

These  extreme  cases  make  no  demon- 
stration— they  have  got  beyond  that.  They 
do  not  even  beg,  but  are  mute  and  motion- 
less, the  spark  of  life  hardly  struggling  to 
retain  its  hold  upon  their  emaciated  forms. 
Sometimes  when  they  understand  that  the 
ticket  given  them  means  food  and  life, 
tears  roll  down  their  cheeks.  Tickets  for 
food  are  given  only  in  the  home,  except  in 
exchange  for  labor,  the  necessities  of  each 
family  being  judged,  not  by  the  home,  but 
by  the  faces  of  its  inmates.  A  man  may  be 
hungry  and  suffering  for  food,  but  unless 
his  face  is  swollen  from  anemia,  he  must 
be  passed  by  for  those  more  terribly  needy. 
Were  it  not  that  through  centuries  of  pov- 
erty and  extreme  hardship  only  the  strong 
have  survived,  half  the  tliree  million  now 
suffering  would  have  died  in  the  first 
months  of  the  famine. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  real 
horror  of  these  extensive  famines,  confined 
almost  wholly  to  China,  India,  and  Russia. 
Under  the  best  conditions,  the  Chinese  live 
but  a  sordid  life,  devoid  of  many  things 
we  would  regard  as  necessary  to  existence, 
and  with  every  form  of  luxury  unknown. 
What  the  Chinese  know  as  prosperity,  we 
should  regard  as  the  severest  hardship,  as 
it  means  a  coarse  and  meager  living,  a 
cramped  and  cheerless  hut,  and  the  most 
trying  toil  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  until 
the  fall  of  darkness. 

Milk  and  l)utter  are  practically  un- 
known ;  meat  is  rarely  tasted  of tener  than 
once  a  week,  and  then  only  under  pros- 
perous conditions,  and  in  the  fat  years 
there  is  little  surplus  to  be  saved  for  the 
lean  years  of  famine.  Hence,  when  drought 
or  flood  destroys  tlie  crops,  there  is  nothing 
for  the  hard-working  farmers  to  fall  back 
upon. 

In  the  ease  of  a  man  of  means,  he  sells 
first  his  cow,  the  water-buffalo  that  plows 
his  fields,  then  his  farm  utensils,  and  finally 
liis  household  goods.  One  by  one,  all  are 
'"eaten  up,"  as  ho  would  say.  Then  the 
doors  and  windows  are  taken  from  the 
mud-brick  hut  and  carried  to  market,  and 
at  last  the  few  timbers  that  support  the 
roof  go  to  nourish  the  family.  Left  at  last 
without  a  roof,  they  join  the  endless  pro- 
cession of  refugees,  some  to  drop  and  die 
where  they  fall,  and  others  to  struggle  and 
stagger  onward,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
some  more  prosperous  region.  Often  they 
are  huddled  into  tiny  huts,  hardly  larger 
than  a  half-barrel,  cut  endwi.se,  and  made 
of  cheap  matting,  and  in  these  camps  pesti- 
lence soon  finds  its  way,  often  in  the  form 


Health  Insurance 

should  start  in  the  home 

by  using  the  Leonard 
C  1  e  a  n  a  b  1  e  one-piece 
Porcelain-lined  Refrig- 
erator. 

Tested  and  approved 
by  Good  Houselceeping 
Institute.  Don't  confuse 
this  with  white  enamel 
(white  paint). 

Before  you  buy,  try 
your  hat  pin  or  knife  on 
the  lining.  If  you  can 
scratch  it  don't  buy  it. 
Vou  can't  afford  to  risk  ptomaine  poisoning.  Ours  is 
real  porcelain,  easily  cleaned.  Look  for  the  Trademark. 

LEONARD  CLEANABLE 

REFRIGERATOR 

Look  for  the  Leonard  Window  at  yoor  dealer's 

If  he  can't  supply  you,  I'll  ship  freight  prepaid  as  far 
as  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  Ten-wall  con- 
struction cuts  down  ice  bills. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Style  shown  above,  size 


5)^,  is  made  in  three  different  casings,  viz. 
$18.00  to  $150.00,  shown  in  cata. 


34 Ji  X  21  .\  45)4,  IS  made  in  thre 
I^o.  4,  polished  oak,  $_35.oo;  No. 
No.  4405,  ash,  $28.35.  Fifty  othe 
$18.00  to  $150.00,  shown  in  cai 
logue,  all  one-piece  porcelain 
lined.  Write  for  it.  h.\%Qmybooh 
on  the  selection  and  care  of  re- 
frigerators and  a  sample  of  the 
Leonard  porcelain  linin"^  and  in- 
sulation, all  free.  Write  me 
personally. 

C.  H.  Leonard,  Pres. 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co. 

133  Clyde  Park  Ave., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


307.  satin  walnut,  $31.50; 
other  styles  and  prices  from 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


of  Form   Letters,   Drawings,   Menus,   Re- 
ports, anything?     Then  take  advantage 
of  our  offer  of  ten  days'  trial,  without 
deposit,    baas'  IMPROYEl)  Tip  Top  is 
the  simplest  and  quickest  method  of 
dviplicating.     100  copies  from   Pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  Type- 
written Original.    Complete  Dupli- 
cator,  with    "  Daaseo"    Oiled  ^C 
Parchment  Back,  neg^ative  ixill     •* 
FELIX  P,  DAU9  DUPLICATOR  €0.,  Dans  Bldg.,  Ill  JohnSt.,N.T. 


The  Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


For  Men  and    Women— combines    strength 
witli  lightness:  grace  and  finish  with  compact- 
ness.   Quality  of  material  and  construction  ?ive 
durability-     It  embodies  the  practical  suggestions 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  inanufactnring 
experience.     Send  for  illustrate^d    descriptive 
catalogue  B  giving  the  naynes  of  man}/  prominevt  users. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co,,  104  Chambert  St.,  New  York  City 


Wedding 


INVITAFIONS,    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


VIsllliiK  Cards  and  Stamped 
8t»tioiicr.v.  Correct  Styles  from 
an  Elegant  Shop  at  Motleriltc  Prices.  Samples  upon  request 
LVCICTT,  .117  ]K.  diaries  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

teittlm 

THE  ENGINEykEFINEMENT 

/i'nesi  boats  t^at/Yoat 

For  Runabouts, Cruisers  and  Speed  Boats.  Write  for  Catalog 

Sterling  Engine  Co.  *BJiff.?io"^«?.''v.'**" 


ff 


"How  to  Make  Good  Pictures 

A  Book  for  the  Amateur 

160  pages  of  the  kind  of  photo- 
graphic information  that's  of 
real  value  to  the  hand  camera 
user.  Written  from  the  Kodak 
standpoint,  of  course,  but  that's 
yottr  standpoint  too.  Properly 
illustrated  and  diagrammed. 

Twenty-five  cents,  at  your  dealers. 

Eastman  Kodak  Companv, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  aty. 
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of  relapsing  fever,  frequently  the  deadly 
typhus,  and  also  in  smallpox. 

The  conditions  existing  to-day  over  an 
immense  area  of  the  new  Republic  are  the 
result  of  lean  years  followed  by  destructive 
rains  and  floods.  In  addition  to  that, 
whole  towns  and  villages  have  been  -wiped 
out  by  terrific  typhoons.  The  roads  in 
many  sections  are  poor  at  best,  and  when- 
ever heavy  rains  come  they  are  practically 
impassable.    Mr.  Gammon  concludes: 

Mr.  Jameson,  the  Red  Cross  engineer  in 
the  field,  writes  of  processions  of  gaunt, 
starving  people  wandering  aimlessly,  hope- 
lessly along  the  roads,  and  falling  and  dy- 
ing in  the  mud  when  they  can  go  no 
farther.  Day  after  day  he  passed  dead 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children  lying 
where  they  had  fallen.  Famine  conditions 
are  indeed  so  desperate  and  terrible,  so 
beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  pic- 
ture, that  the  descriptions  received  from 
different  regions  seem  incredible.  With 
every  day  these  conditions  become  more 
acute,  and  must  so  continue  until  harvest. 
The  bark  har.  been  eaten  from  trees,  roots 
have  been  dug  and  devoured,  and  even 
cannibalism  is  resorted  to  in  the  mad  craze 
and  unbearable  gnawings  of  starvation. 

The  recent  state  of  civil  war  greatly  in- 
creased the  distress  caused  by  failure  of 
crops  and  destruction  wrought  by  floods, 
and  the  unsettled  political  conditions,  still 
persisting,  make  it  impossible  for  the  new 
government  to  do  much  in  aid  of  the  suf- 
ferers. For  that  reason  it  becomes  impera- 
tive that  the  United  States,  always  China's 
friend,  should  come  generously  to  the  front 
with  help.  The  remarkable  patience  of  the 
Chinese  under  suffering  makes  relief  com- 
paratively easy,  if  only  the  means  are  sup- 
phed. 

Time  is  an  important  factor  in  this  crisis; 
in  a  few  weeks  help  will  be  of  no  avail. 
The  sooner  work  and  food  are  provided, 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  restore  normal  con- 
ditions and  to  stay  the  epidemic  of  disease 
which  accompanies  starvation. 


so 


your 
little, 


A   Difference. — Gibbs — "  And 
wife   gets   along   on  comparatively 
does  she?  " 

DiBBS — "  Yes — that  is,  on  little  com- 
pared with  what  she  thinks  she  ought  to 
have." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Old-Fashioned  Way.— The  fact 
that  corporal  punishment  is  discouraged 
in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  is  what  led 
Bobby's  teacher  to  address  this  note  to  the 
boy's  mother: 

Dear  Madam: — I  regret  verj-  much  to 
have  to  tell  you  that  your  son,  Robert, 
idles  away  his  time,  is  di.sobediont,  quarrel- 
some, and  disturbs  the  pupils  who  are 
trying  to  study  their  lessons.  He  needs  a 
good  whipping  and  I  strongly  recommend 
that  you  give  him  one. 

Yours  truly, 

Miss  Blank. 
To  this  Bobby's  mother  responded  as 
follows : 

Dear  Miss  Blank: — Lick  him  yourself. 
I  ain't  mad  at  him. 

Yoiu-s  truly, 

Mrs.  Dash. 
— The  Youth's  Companion. 


Rent  lO  Months 
Then  It's  Yours 

This  is  the  Offer  That  Has  Astounded  the  Type- 
writer World!  A  stupendous  and  far  reaching  in- 
ducement to  encourage  the  use  of  typewriters. 

The  Famous  Model  No.  3  Oliver 

Visible  Writer — fully  equipped,  just  as  perfect  as 
though  you  paid  cash — you  get  every  perfection, 
every  device,  vv'hich  ever  went  out  with  this  model — 
you  get  all  the  extras,  metal  case,  base-board,  tools, 
instruction  book,  etc.  —  guaranteed  flawless. 
The  machine  with  the  type  bars  that  strike  downward — that  has 
made  the  "write  in  siyht"  principle  mechanically  practical.  It  is  so  simple  children  learn 
to  operate  it  in  ten  minutes.  It  is  faster  than  the  fastest  expert — possesses  phenomenal 
strength  and  durability. 

No  Cash  Until  You  See  It— 

until  you  try  it  in  your  home  or  office,  then 
you  make  your  decision — no  salesman  to  in- 
fluence or  hurry  you — if  you  keep  it,  you  pay 
only  one  month's  rent  down;  it  will  earn  its 
own  way  thereafter. 

Stop  Paying  In  10  Months — 

no  interest — no  chattel  mortgage — no  collec- 
tors— no  publicity — no  delay.  Positively  the 
best  typewriter  value  ever  given — the  best 
selling  plan  ever  devised. 

If  You  Own  a  Typewriter  Now — 

trade  it  in  as  part  payment — we  will  be 
liberal  with  you.  If  you  are  renting  an  old 
typewriter,  you  will  want  to  send  it  back 
when  you  see  this  one. 

COUPON  PRICES 

The  coupon  makes  the  $55  price  possible 

If  you  will  send  it  to  us  we  will  ship  you  a 
No.  3  Oliver  Typewriter  for  trial. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it  you  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  coupon  price,  $55;  terms,  $5  a 
month,  without  interest  to  those  who  prefer. 

We  employ  no  salesmen. 

The  No.  3  Oliver  Typewriter  at  $55  does 
not  require  salesmen.  It  proved  its  quality 
by  actual  performance.  One  could  not  very 
well  make  a  mistake  in  getting  a  typewriter 
manufactured  by  the  makers  of  the  Oliver. 

It  is  a  splendidly  constructed  typewriter- 
equal  in  quality  to  any  typewriter,  regard- 
less of  cost. 


Over  6000  of  these  typewriters  have  been 
supplied  by  this  Syndicate  during  the  last 
few  months.  Each  machine  is  guaranteed 
against  defect  of  material  or  workmanship 
for  one  year  from  date  of  delivery. 

Make  One  of  These  Typewriters 
Your  Property 

The  purchase  is  easy.  After  using  the  typewriter 
in  your  own  home  or  office,  finding  out  how 
smoothly  it  runs,  how  easy  it  is  to  write  on,  satis 
fying  yourself  in  every  particular,  then  send  us 
only  $5  and  $5  a  month  thereafter,  until  the  coupon 
price  of  $55  is  paid.  It  will  pay  for  itself  and  more. 

There  will  be  no  delay- no  formality.  The 
typewriter  will  be  shipped  promptly. 

There  is  no  use  in  sending  for  catalogs  or  further 
information,  the  typewriter  is  its  own  best  argu 
ment.  If  it  don't  satisfy  you,  send  it  back  at  our 
expense— you  will  be  under  no  obligation. 

Cut  the  coupon  on  the  dotted  line,  fill  it  in-a 
lead  pencil  will  do— and  be  sure  and  mail  it. 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 

166  OF  No.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 
^Trial  Order  TVPEWKiTERsinsrRiBtTixG.'iY.NuirATE 

Coupon        *^^  ^^  ''''■  Hlrh'gan  Boaleiard,  Chlrago,  III. 

Date 

Gentlemen : — Please  ship  me  a  Model  No.  3  Oliver,  with 
standard  equipment,  for  trial. 

If  the  typewriter  is  entirely  satisfactory  I  agree  to  send 
you  $5  within  five  days  from  the  date  I  receive  the  machine, 
as  the  advance  payment  for  one  month's  rent,  and  for  each 
month  that  I  retain  the  typewriter  I  will  remit  $5  in  advance. 

It  is  understood  that  when  1  have  paid  you  $55  in  this 
manner  the  typewriter  will  become  my  property,  until  that 
time  the  title  remaining  in  you.     I  am  of  legal  age. 


Name 

Address State.. 

References : — Name 


Learn  Trapshooting< 


t"  :                                    .        ■    ■  -; 

^ 

L^ 

m 

1 

"The  Sport  Alluring" 

for 

Men     and    Women 

Fascinating,    Safe,    Healthful. 

Second    Only    to    Base    Ball 

as  a  National  Sport. 

A  large  picture  of  alx)ve  scene  (17"  x  12"),  in 
9  colors,  for  franiiiiK  st>nt  on  receipt  of  14c  in 
stamps.  Ask  for  Free  B<x)klet  No.  \m,  "  The 
Sport  Alluring."  profiis<'ly  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  Royalty  and  cclebriittxl  Americans 
Trapsh<M)tin»r,  anil  "  Mints  to  JU-frinncrs." 

DUPONT    POWDER   CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Pioneer  I'miultr  Muhcrx  of  America 
E«tabluhed  1802 


For  a  Most  Beautiful  Lawn 

Sow  KALAKA.  It  is  specially  selected,  specially 
tested  grass  seed,  and  pulverized  manure — the  ideal 
combination  to  grow  quickj  hardy,  lasting  turf.  For 
seeding  new  lawns  or  putting  new  life  into  the  old 
lawn  nothing  equals 


Packed  in  5  pound  boxes  at  $1.00  per  box.  express 
paid  east,  or  $1.25  tcest  of  Omnha.  Write  iind  asK  for 
prices  on  special  mixtures  for  special  locations  and 
purposes.  Order  today  and  have  the  best  seed 
money  can  buy.  Get  our  free  lawn  book. 
THE  KALAKA  CO. .36  Union  Stock  Yanb.  Ckicaco^ 


"DON'TSHOUT" 

"  I  hoar  you.     I  can  hear  now  as 
well  as  anybody.     "How?"    Oh. 
something       new  —  THK 
MORLEY  PHONE.     I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now,  but  they 
are  inviHil>lfl.   I  would  not  knu 
1  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
I  hear  all  riKht. 

"The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  th. 


DEAF 


•niid  lolil. 


iii:k(l«>  low  soiiiul«iin<l  w  h 
pel  8  plainly  hf&rd.  Invisi 
roinfortablo,    woirhtloss   an.l 
hnnnlru.   Anyone  can  adjiift 
it."     Ov«r  one  hundred  Ihou- 
Wrilo  for  lK>ok.l<>t  .ind  trBtimoniaU. 


THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772,  Perry  BIdg..  Phil.. 
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THE   SPICE   OF  LIFE 

His  Lesson. — "  Why  don't  you  give  your 
wife  an  allowance?  " 

■'  I  did  once,  and  she  spent  it  before  I 
could  borrow  it  back." — Washington  Herald. 


Too  Young. — Little  Clarence  (who 
has  an  inquiring  mind) — "  Papa,  the  Forty 
Thieves " 

Mn.  Callipers — "  Now,  my  son,  you 
are  too  young  to  talk  politics." — Puck. 


Very  Obliging. — "  Do  you  think  select- 
ive memories  are  the  best?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  they  are 
mighty  handy  in  an  investigation." — 
Baltimore  American. 


There  is  a  great 
athletics    than 


in 


Refined   Athletics.— 

deal    more    refinement 
there  used  to  be." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  sporting  man;  "  but 
every  now  and  then  some  pugilist  breaks 
loose  and  talks  about  '  slugging  over  the 
ropes '  like  a  political  candidate." — 
Washington  Star. 


The  Place. — Miss  Gotham — "  I  have 
just  been  reading  an  article  entitled  '  Have 
We  Ever  Lived  Before?  '  I  sometimes 
fancy  we  have." 

Mr.  Rowtham — "  Indeed  !  " 

Miss  Gotham — "  Yes.  I  frequently  find 
myself  moved  by  a  weird  transcendental 
emotion  which  .seems  to  be  the  unquench- 
able struggling  consciousness  of  a  pre- 
existence.  But  if  I  have  lived  before, 
where  could  it  have  been?  " 

Mr.  Rowtham — "  Judging  from  the 
kind  of  emotion  you  have  described,  it 
must  have  been  near  Copley  Square  in 
Boston."— Pj/rA-. 


One  Consolation. — If  it  wasn't  for  what 
the  lawyers  do  to  'em,  few  criminals  would 
get  any  punishment  whatever. — Louisville 
Co  u  rier- Journal . 


No  Distinction. — Scott — "  There  goes 
Dr.  Swellman.  Quite  a  ladj-^-killer,  isn't 
he?" 

MoTT — "  Oh,  he  treats  the  other  sex, 
also." — Boston  Transcript. 


Another  Matter. — Mother — "  There 
now,  don't  whip  Johnny.  You  know  the 
Bible  says:  '  Let  not  the  sun  descend  upon 
your  wrath.'  " 

Father—"  That's  all  right;  but  it 
doesn't  say  not  to  let  your  wrath  descend 
upon  the  son." — Boston  Transcript. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

April  19. — An  entente  is  reached  between  Italy 
and  Russia,  by  wliich  Russia  agrees  to  recog- 
nize Italian  sovereignty  in  Tripoli  in  return 
for  support  of  the  Czar's  Balkan  poUcies. 

April  22. — The  British  Board  of  Trade  announces 
that  Lord  Mersey  will  preside  over  an  ofHcial 
investigation  of  the  Titanic  disaster. 

The  Turkish  Government,  alarmed  by  the 
presence  of  Italian  war-ships  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Dardanelles,  decides  to  postpone  the 
opening  of  the  straits. 

The  French  Government  learns  that  a  race  riot 
at  Fez,  Morocco,  on  April  21,  in  which  twenty- 
five  soldiers  were  killed,  developed  into  a 
massacre  of  French  and  Jews. 

April  2.3. — The  Irish  Nationalist  party  formally 
accepts  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  decides  that 
John  Redmond,  its  leader,  shaU  propose  any 
amendment  to  the  measure. 
The  Italians  seize  the  island  of  Stampalia,  250 
miles  from  the  Dardanelles,  for  a  naval  base. 

April  24. — The  Chinese  Government  practically 
agrees  to  the  demand  of  the  Powers  for  a  can- 
cellation of  the  loan  agreement  with  the  Bel- 
gian sjTidicate. 


Justin  McCarthy,  novelist,  historian,  and 
statesman,  dies  at  his  home  in  Folkestone, 
England. 

April  25. — The  German  Emperor  asks  the  na- 
tions to  exchange  views  on  the  best  methods 
of  safeguarding  life  on  ocean  steamships. 

Domestic 

Washington 

April  19. — The  Senate  passes  the  Dillingham 
Immigration  Bill  with  the  Simmons  amend- 
ment imposing  an  educational  test  upon 
immigrants. 

April  20. — The  Senate  passes  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  a  resolution  favoring  treaties  with 
the  maritime  Powers  to  secure  the  safety  of 
passengers  and  crews  of  vessels  at  sea. 
The  House  passes  by  a  unanimous  vote  a  bill 
requiring  publicity  of  expenditures  made  in 
the  interest  of  candidates  seeking  the  nomina- 
tion for  President  or  Vice-President. 

April  22. — The  Senate  passes  the  Cummins  Bill 
directing  the  Attorney-General  to  appeal  from 
the  Circuit  Court  decree  dissolving  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company. 

General 

April  19. — In  the  Oregon  primary  election  the 
Republicans  pledge  the  State's  ten  Presiden- 
tial delegates  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  wins  over  Speaker  Clark.  Sena- 
tor Bourne,  Progressive  Republican,  is  de- 
feated for  renomination  by  Ben  Selling,  a 
Portland  merchant. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and 
the  Marconi  Wireless  Company  make  ar- 
rangements giving  the  Westrrn  Union  control 
of  practically  all  the  wireless  business  in  the 
world. 

April  22. — Tornadoes  sweep  over  parts  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  killing 
a  hundred  or  more  persons  and  destroying  or 
damaging  much  property. 

April  23^ — The  New  Hampshire  primary  results 
in  giving  President  Taft  the  State's  eight 
delegates. 

April  24. — Ten  Taft  delegates  are  chosen  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Republican  convention. 

The  Iowa  Republican  convention  gives  Presi- 
dent Taft  sixteen  delegates  and  Senator  Cum- 
mins ten. 

April  25. — It  is  announced  that  the  coal-miners 
and  operators  have  agreed  upon  terms  which 
are  taken  to  mean  that  the  miners  will  return 
to  work  in  a  short  time.  The  principal  con- 
cessions gained  by  the  union  are  a  flat  raise 
of  10  per  cent,  in  wages,  the  abolition  of  the 
sliding  scale,  and  part  recognition  of  the  union. 


(J(i5>i  TieAl    Col  u  inns 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  $10  TO  f\5  A  WEEK  and  hold 
your  position  besides.  We,  as  manufacturers 
of  patented  ;ust-in- season  speciahies,  have 
new  easy  Mail  Order  Plans  to  keep  factories 
busy.  We  furnish  everytliing.  Large  profits. 
.Small  capital.  Experience  unnecessary.  If 
you  are  one  of  the  wani-to-go-ahead  kind, 
write  for  our  most  modem  (copyrighted) 
olans.    Sworn  statement. 

J.  M.  PE.4SE  MFG.  CO. 
536  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


P.ATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketci)  for  iree  report  as  to 
paientaoiiiiy  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  vamaDie  List  oi  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Prosrress:  samnie  iree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
Vou  can  positively  earn  $2?  to  fioo  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Depj.ji,  Page  Bldg.. MichiganAve., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I  am  ready  to  buy  autograph  letters  or  docu- 
ments of  celebrities  of  any  time  or  any  nation, 
in  large  or  small  quantities.  Send  me  a  list 
of  what  you  have.  Walter  R.  Benjamin, 
228  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIP- 
TION .SOLICirORS  easily  earn  Jiueral 
commissions,  also  can  pick  up  extra  prize 
money.  For  full  particulars  regarding  com- 
missions, prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  etc.,  address  DESK  J,  1.5.5 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  Kclerences;  best  results.  .Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  6'22  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  #9,000  offered 
forCertain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  ])at- 
entability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  leturned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. Established  16  years  Address  t'hand- 
lee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  043  F  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  .Sei-vices.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg.,Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  U2-p,  Inventors' Guide, FREE. 
Highest  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  BUILD  FORTUNES.  Our 
free  booklets  tell  how,  what  to  invent  and 
saveyou  money.  Free  searches.  Write  today. 

D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 
307  Seventh  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED 


WOMAN — To  travel  as  Field  Secretary 
of  child  welfare  movement;  position  demands 
exceptional  qualifications  and  pays  upward 
of  $1,,500  per  year.  Address  The  After  .School 
aubofAmerica,112S.I3th. St.,  Philadelphia, 


Peal    t  s  t  ( 1 1  e 


NEW    JERSEY 

MAINE 

■"Princeton"" 

Attractive  homes  in  quiet    and 
historic  surroundings.      No  manu- 
facturing. Convenient  to  both  New 
York  and   Philadelphia  —  express 
train  service. 

Rentals  $300  to  f  6000  a  year.  Fur- 
nished homes  also  for  rent. 

Seashore   Cottages.       Desirable 
furnished   properties    for    rent    at 
r,    Bayhead   on    Barnegat 
Jirfk  Bay,  N.  J. 

JWH^njli^     WALTER    B.HOWE 

nTJiji"^l,vi.            PRINCETON,  N.J. 
'^^^Cdfivj^^NEW  YORK  OFFICE.     5b  CEDAR  ST. 

SUMMER   RESIDENCE 

at  Pleasant  Hill,  Falmouth,  Maine  ;  roomy, 
convenient,     furnished    two  -  story    cottage 
house,  containing  large  living  room,  kitchen 
and    four    bedrooms  ;    fireplace,     hardwood 
floors ;    piazza ;    soft  water  supply  piped  to 
kitchen,  well  water  available  near  by;  stable, 
garage,  poultry  houses  ;  fruit  trees,  berries  ; 
about  four  acres  woodland  and  about  three 
acres  plowed  and  sown  to  grass.      Cottage 
situated  on  eminence  overlooking  Casco  Bay, 
Islands  and  City  of  Portland  ;  unsurpassed 
view  of  surrounding  country;  historical  neigh- 
borhood.   Ideal  summer  place.     Price  #4000, 
or  will  rent  at  $500  for  season.   Mrs.  Theo.A. 
Johnson,  146  North  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

CALIFORNIA 

INDIANA 

San  Joaquin    Valley,   heart   of  the    Golden 
State,  offers  homes  and  farms  for   the  land 
hungry.     Wonderful   climate   and   soil   with 
irrigation  produce  crops  year  'round.      Ideal 
place  to  live.     Low  prices,  easy  terms.     New 
illustrated    booklet   and   (j   months  "E.nlh'' 
free.     C.    L.    SEAGRAVES,    Gen.  Colonization 
Agt.,  A.  T.  &  S,F.  Ry.,  1821  Ky.  Eich.,  ChiciRo 

33  acres  in  Martin  County,  Indiana.  25  acies 
in  cultivation.  2  orchards.  6  room  house  and 
other   buildings.    4i  miles  from    Loogootee, 
also  Shoals.     School  i  mile  distant— ^800.00. 

A.  H.  COPPLE 
Box  1140                                            Butte,  Mont. 

Class i  tied    Col  ii  nins 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

NO.  6  REMINGTONS  #18.00,  NO.  2 
Smith  Premiers  if  17.00  and  all  other  standard 
makes  of  typewriters  at  lowest  prices.  Many 
only  slightly  used.  Fresh  stock.  Perfect  con- 
dition. True  bargains.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Catalogue,  specimens  of  writing  and 
price  li.st  on  request.  New  York  Typewriter 
Exchange,  92  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAIN.S,no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms,  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumijo    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.. 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

FOK  WRITERS 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  :  material  furnished  for 
your  SPEECH,  ORATION,  DEBATE, 
ESSAY  or  CLUB  PAPER.  Expert  service. 
The  Authors'  Agency,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thiscolumn,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  coriect  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"A.  W.  E.,"  Yarmouth,  N.  S. — "What  is  the 
original  and  exact  significance  of  the  expression 
'Good-bye'?  Does  not  the  word  'bye'  mean  a 
road  or  way,  or  a  future  condition  (literally  a 
road)?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  proper  to  say,  when 
a  friend  is  leaving  for  a  distant)  country,  'I  wish 
you  good  bye'?" 

"Good-bye"  is  the  modem  way  of  saying 
"God  be  with  you,"  a  phra,se  that,  since  the  fif- 
teenth century,  has  appeared  in  a  great  variety 
of  contracted  forms.  Godbwye,  good  b'w'ye  and 
god-b'ye  all  point  the  way  to  our  present-day  ex- 
pression "good-bye."  But  in  this  combination, 
"bye"  is  not  of  the  same  origin  and  meaning  as 
the  word  "bye"  that  may  be  used  in  elliptical 
constructions  as  a  noun  to  represent  some  object 
(understood),  such  as  course,  road,  part,  or  un- 
dertaking, and  which  is  thus  characterized  as 
being  of  a  secondary  or  subsidiary  nature.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  wishing  a  friend  a  "good 
journey,"  or  a  "good  course  or  trip,"  the  thought 
could  not  be  exprest  by  the  sentence  "I  wish 
you  good  bye." 

"A.  H.  F.,"  Biddeford,  Me. — "Please  give  the 
pronunciation  of  the  title  of  Browning's  poem, 
'La  Saisiaz.'  " 

The  pronunciation  of  this  name  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  following:  la-sez'i-az  (first  a  as  in 
arm,  e  as  in  they,  i  as  in  it,  second  a  as  in  ask). 

"I.  H.  P.."  Cleveland,  Ohio. — "Regarding  the 
word  'levee,'  does  the  pronunciation  remain  the 
same  for  both  meanings?  Along  the  river-fronts 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  embankment  is 
called  the  lev'ee.  and  this  pronunciation  of  course 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  French  name  for 
a  morning  reception.  Please  state  whether  these 
variations  In  the  pronunciation  are  proper." 

The  Standard  Dictionary  authorizes  but  one 
pronunciation  for  this  word  in  all  its  meanings, 
altho  it  records  the  fact  that  there  is  some  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  Where  more  than  one  form  of 
pronunciation  is  recognized,  lev-ee'  remains  the 
first  choice  among  the  leading  dictionaries.  In  all 
forms  the  sound  of  the  second  syllable  is  that  of  the 
c  in  meet. 

"M.  V.  W.,"  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — "Is  it  always 
necessary  to  express  the  negation  following  the 
conjunction  'whether,'  or  may  it  be  omitted  if 
de-sired?" 

On  page  2056,  column  1,  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary defines  "whether"  and  explains  its  use 
as  foUows:  "whether,  conj.  As  the  first  alterna- 
tive: introducing  an  alternative  clause,  followed 
by  a  correlative  or  or  or  whether;  sometimes  in- 
troducing a  single  alternative,  the  other,  usually 
a  negative,  being  implied."  Thus,  either  of  the 
following  sentences  is  correct:  "I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  done  it";  or,  "I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  he  has'done  it." 

"R.  L.  C,"  Mesquite,  Tex. — "Plea.se  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  'L' Allegro,' 
in  Milton's  poem  of  that  name." 

This  Italian  word  is  pronounced  la-le'-gro  (a  as 
In  arm,  e  as  in  they,  o  as  in  no). 


and  the  Jtreat  Yukon  Country  on  beyond 
Sitka  and  bkaguay  is  now  open  to  tourists 
—the  greatest  scenic  region  in  the  world. 

Send  for  Free  BookleU  showing  photo- 
graphs and  describing  the  superb 
Bunimer  climate,  etc.,  etc. 

HERMAN  WCia.  Oeneral  Asant 

White  Pbm  &  Yukon  Routo 

127  W.  Waahington  Street,  Chicaiio    (131 


Highlands  of  Ontario,  Canada 

Including  Orillia  and  Couchiching,  Muskoka  Lakes 

Lake  of  Bays,  Maganetawan  River,  Algonquin  National  Park 

Temagami,  Georgian  Bay,  Kawartha  Lakes 

Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  at 
One  of  These  Delightful  Spots  ^'^^^^ni  'over^llT' 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  Sy 

Finest  summer  playgrounds  in  America.     Good  hotul  accommo^" 
will  fii 


of  outdoors  will  find  here  in  abundance  all  tilings  which  make 
Select  the  locality  that  will  afford  you  the  greatest  amount  of 
for  free  map  folders,  beautifully  illustrated,  describing  thes 
resorts.     All  this  recreation  paradise  only  one  night  away  from 

tlie  United  States.    Address  

J.  D.  Mcdonald,  Dept.  J.  112  west  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

F.  P.  DWYEK,  Dept.  .J,  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 
E.  H.  BOTNTON,  D.pt.  J,  256  Washington  St.,  Boston 
W.  ROBINSON,  Dept.  J,  607  Park  Building,  Pittsburg 
W.  E.  DAVIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal 

G.  T.  BELL,  Ass't  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal 
H.  G.  ELLIOTT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Montreal 


ORTH 

Why  Not  Take  That  Long  Anticipated 
European  Trip  This  Summer? 

No  matter  whether  you  are  a  doctor, 
lawyer,  college  professor  or  business  man  you 
feel  the  need  of  rest  and  rtlaLxation,  and  ^vhat 
better  way  of  regaining  that  natural  eilertness 
than  by  a  delightful  ocean  voyage  via 

THE  BALTIMORE-BREMEN  SERVICE 
Every  facility  at  most  reasonable  rates.  Large 
modern    ONE-CABIN     II    Steamers  provide 
every  convenience  and  seifeguard  for  travelers 

GERMAN 

Comfort  without  luxury.  Delicious  meals. 
Excellent  service. 

Now  is  the  time  to  complete  your  plans,  and 
our  beautifully  illustrated  Travel  Booklets 
are  the  most  helpful  sources  of  information. 
New  edition  of  our  guide  book 

"HOW    TO     SEE    GERMANY 
AUSTRIA  and  SWITZERLAND" 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  10c,  together  with 
other  necessary  information  and  full  particu- 
lars of  rates  and  sailings. 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO.,  Gen'l  Agents 

167  S.  Gay  St.  -  -  -         Baltimore 

LOYD 


FREE  GUIDE  BOOKS 

TO  1,000  VACATIONS 

They  tell  of  summer  places  and  pleasures 
that  you  will  find  irresistible.  They  show 
you  how  to  find  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 

THE  VACATION  LAND 

the  kind  of  vacation  you  will  like  best  of  all. 

They  ^ive  you  all  the  facts  you  want  to 
know — the  special  attractions  of  each  place 
and  lists  of  iiotcls  and  hoarding  houses 
with  rates  ami  accommodations. 

Invaluable  in  considerins:  -iunimcr  plims.  Write 
for  tlicni  t<)-(iav,  .stating  wlicther  yon  prefer  si-a- 
.sliore,  mountains,  lakes  or  wood.s. 

Vacation  Hcrkai 

THE    NEW    ENGLAND  .LINES 

K(H>in  7.VI,  Soutli  Station,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  TRY 
A    REAL    VACATION? 

We  can  tell  j-ou  about  some 
that  will  make  your  pulses  tingle. 

In  Wonderful  Maine 

Camping  in  the  real  out-doors, 
beside  some  forest-hidden  lake. 

Talk  about  resting ! 

Canoe  trips  tlirough  the  most  pic- 
turesque wild  country  east  of  the 
Rockies. 

Moosehead  Lake,  the  "inland 
sea,"  with  its  jolly  summer  colony 
in  the  wilderness. 

A  sea-coast  with  hundreds  of  un- 
usual and  charminfc  vacation  places 
— in  queer  fishing  villages,  on  little 
islands,  by  .glorious  beaches  and 
rocky  shores. 

Best  of  all,  you  mIU  be  surprised 
at  howlittle  these  real  vac-ations  cost. 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

that  tell  the  whole  story,  including  lists 
of  hotels,  boardiuK  houses  and  camps 
with  rate.s.     Address 

Vacation  Bureau 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND   LINES 
Room  77i,  South  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cloud  Piercing  Mountains 

and  vast  forests  conceal  200  lakes  The  wilds  near 
where  bear  prowl  and  deer  hide.  Trout  waters  via 
trail  can<x'  or  motor  boat.  Bring  wraps,  summer  niphts 
cool.  The  exhilarating  Alpine  climate  ha.smade  Sar- 
anac  Lake,  N.  Y..  the  resort  of  the  Adijiondacks  for 
recreation  or  prolonged  rest.     Safe.     Bodklet. 

Publicity  Bureau,  Box  385CI,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint    Cape    Cod 

Seashore,  Woods  and  Country.     Splendid  fishing, 
yachting,  bathing  and  golfing.    Cool  breezes  always 

Send  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod.  "  lt'»  fr^^ 

Write  ADVERTISING  BUREAU. 
Room  801,  South  Station,  Boiton. 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.R. 
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Foreign  Missions  -  An  Important  Fepoii 

EVERY  SUPPORTER,  MORAL  OR  FINANCIAL,  AND  EVERY  ONE  OPPOSING^ 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSION  WORK,  AND  EVERY  EDUCATOR 
SHOULD  SECURE  FOR  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  USE  A  COPY  OF  THE 
I.B.  S.A.  FOREIGN  MISSION  INVESTIGATION  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT,  AS 
GIVEN  BY  PASTOR  RUSSELL,  chairman.  AT  THE  CHRISTIAN  MASS  MEETING 
IN  THE   NEW  YORK   HIPPODROME,  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH   31,1912 


7ne  International  Bible  Student!  Association,  anticipatlna  a  very  large  demanij  tor  Its  Foreign  Mission  Invesuaation  Committee's  Report  for  genaral  distrioutlon. 
have  arranged  with  The  Watch  Tower  Publishing  Co  to  publish  mo  Tull  Report  (Illustrated)  as  a  soaclai  number  ot  "The  Watcn  Tower."  their  semi-monthly  Journal. 
Price -one  dollar  for  twenty-five  eooles  postoaid        Single  copy— fiwe  c»nts  to  any  address  In  Postal  Union.       Mention  this  iournat. 


^111.  jjiunrmAL  inju  jaai.^^  jr/^r-"^/a-7Ki\j.jfMi\  ja/u  n\ni  iruii  it\ 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  REPUBLICAN  PRIMARY 


THOSE  WHO  EXPECTED  the  Massachusetts  Republi- 
can primary  to  settle  the  question  whether  the  Roosevelt 
managers  are  driving  a  hearse  or  a  band-wagon    are 
disappointed  by  the  anomalous  verdict  which  declares  President 


the  popular   preference   of   the  State  by  a 

3,600    and    at  the  same    time    divides 

gates    equally   between   the    President 

President.     Even  if  the  eight 

egates'-.at- large    transfer 

President    Taft,   as 

sists    that    they 

many  editors 

emphati- 

new 


Taft    to    be 
majority  of 
the  36  dele- 
and  the  ex- 
Roosevelt  del- 
their  support  to      \ 
the     Colonel    in- 
shall,    the     result, 
declare,  speaks  more 
cally  of  defects   in   tht 
primary  law  than  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  Taft 
and    Roosevelt      candidacies 
Massachusetts  has  failed  to  speak 
unequivocally,     remarks     the    New 
York     Evening    Font    (Ind.),   and    the 
country   remains    in    suspense.     It    is  the 
general  opinion  of  political  experts,  reports 
the    Boston    correspondent  of   the   same 
I)aper,  thai  the   Massachusetts  primary 
muddle  will  have  to  await  the  assem- 
bling   of    the   Chicago  convention  for 
its  solution.     The  New   York    World 
fDem.),  recalling  the  bitter  denunci- 
ations exchanged  between  the  Presi- 
dent   and    the    ex  -  President    as    a 
prelude  to  this   indecisive  primary, 
remarks    pessimistically:      "What- 
ever Mr.  Taft  may  claim  or  what- 
ever Mr.  Roosevelt  may  claim,  the 
country  is  worse  off  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts   campaign."     Outside    of 
the  rival  Republican  headquar- 
ters, where  botli  sides  arc  loud- 
ly  proclaiming   their  satisfaction 


/i^%m}t 


S-i 


j>y  I  it;lilf(l  hy  Himwii    |ti'..s 

THE   COLONIC  I,  IN  A(n'H)N 


with  the  result  of   the  Massachu- 
setts primary,  writes  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York   Times    (Dcm.),    "the    general   feeling    in    Washington  is 
that  the  vote  in  that  State  will  onlv  increase  the  bitterness  of 


the  fight  and  make  it  certain  that  there  will  be  unparalleled 
scenes  when  the  national  convention  meets  in  Chicago  on  June 
18th."  "If  the  State  had  gone  for  Roosevelt,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "nothing  could  have  stopt  the  Roosevelt  band-wagon, 
which  started  in  Illinois."  If  it  had  gone  uncompromisingly 
for  Mr.  Taft,  "the  progress  of  the  Roosevelt  band-wagon  would 
have  been  effectually  checked."  But,  "by  splitting  even  the 
Bay  State  has  left  the  campaign  up  in  the  air." 

Yet  we  find    many    of   Mr.    Taft's   supporters 
among   the  editors  and  the  politicians 
declaring  themselves  well  content  with 
the  nature  of  his  victory  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    On    the    face    of    the 
i-pturns  the  President,  in 
addition   to  win-      ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ma  j  or- 
ity    of  votes 
as     the     pre- 
ferred candidate 
Of  the  Republican  nom- 
ination,   captured    18    district 
delegates,     while    Colonel    Roosevelt 
won    10    district    delegates    and    the    8 
delegates-at-large.     Mr    Taft's  political 
managers,  reports  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of   the   New  York  Tribune 
( Rep. ) ,  "  are  tremendously  encouraged  " 
by  the  result,  which  "they  regard  as 
clinching    his    nomination    at    Chi- 
cago."    "This  popular   majority  is 
the  occasion  of  especial  gratification 
to    Mr.    Taft's   friends."    adds  the 
same  correspondent,   "for  it  is  felt 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
is.sue  between   the   two   candidates 
has  been  squarely  presented  in  a 
State    where     popular     primaries 
obtained."     The    X(>\v    York  Sun 
(Ind.)    rejoices    that     the   Colonel 
"failed    to  induce  the  hmdslide  whicli  was    to    l)ury  Mr.    Taft's 
jmlitical  fortunes,"  and  that  "the  President  remains,  as  before 
Massachusetts  voted,  far  in  the  lead  for  the  nomination  which 


IICKM.S:  ?:i  a  year,  in  iidvancc;  four  iiioiiihs.  SI  ;  single  copj,  locinis. 
postaKi-  to  Canada  H.'j  cents  a  year,  other  foreign  postage  .?l..")()  a  year. 
RFX'EIPT  of  |)ayment  Is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label; 
siit)s(riplion  including  the  month  named.  Instriietions  for  HKNKWAL, 
I)IS(0NTINI!ANC;E,  or  CHANGE  OK  ADDKES.S  should  he  sent  two  weeks 
before  the  date  they  are  to  go  Into  elTeel .  Both  old  and  new  addresseN  must 
always  !«•  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We  find  llial  many  of  our  siil)- 
.•■rribers  |)ri'fer  not  to  have  their  subseriplions  interrupted  and  their  tiles 
brotien  in  ease  they  fail  to  remit  t)eforr'  expiration.      Nevertheless,  it  is  not 


a.ssumed  that  coin inuous  servie<' is  desired,  but  sul)seribers  are  expected  to 
notify  us  Willi  reasonal)le  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer 
required.  PIUCSENTATION  COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends, 
intending  that  tlie  paper  shall  stop  at  t lie  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions 
are  given  to  this  elfect.  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
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is  his  by  every  right."  Even  a  Roosevelt  triumph  in  Massa- 
chusetts, thinks  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.),  "would 
still  have  left  the  Colonel's  chances  in  Chicago  hopeless." 
And  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind),  while  admitting  that 
certain  aspects  of  the  Massachusetts  situation  are  bewildering, 
goes  on  to  say: 

"One  fact  of  \ital  importance,  however,  stands  forth  with 
perfect  clearness,  and  this  should  be  carefully  noted  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  The  Republican  party  of  this  commonwealth 
has  rejected  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  under 
conditions  which  were  not  unfavorable  to  his  triumph,  and  the 
supreme  significance  of  the  fact  would  be  lost  if  it  were  not 
pointed  out  also  that  his  nomination  would  almost  surely  place 
Massachusetts  ne.xt  November  in  the  column  of  Democratic 
States.'" 

"  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  verdict  in  Massachusetts 
was  not  accompanied  by  the  election  of  a  large  majority  of 
delegates  to  represent  it  in  the 
convention,"  remarks  the  Bos- 
ton Transcripl  (Ind.  Rep.),  "it 
can  not  be  cited  otherwise  than 
as  an  indorsement  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  of  Taft's 
claim  to  renomination."  "Presi- 
dent Taft's  lead  is  very  strong," 
notes  the  Philadelphia  Press 
(Rep.),  "and  his  strenuous  com- 
petitor will  have  to  do  much 
better  than  to  split  delegations 
in  order  to  overcome  it."  Be- 
cause the  President  carried 
Massachusetts  on  the  popular 
vote,  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Rep.),  his  campaign 
"unquestionably  will  take  on 
renewed  confidence,  and  will  be 
pushed  with  great  activity  to 
the  end."  Mr.  Taft's  lead  can 
not  be  overcome,  declares  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "except  by 
the  detachm(»nt  from  his  support 
of  delegates  now  committed  to 
him,  whose  honoral)le  adherence 

to  their  pledges  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt."  "Massachusetts  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Roosevelt  campaign,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  while  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial (Com.)  only  regrets  that  the  Bay  State  did  not  speak 
more  emphatically.  "What  Theodore  Roosevelt  really  wanted 
in  Massachusetts,  .ind  worked  his  hardest  for,  was  Illinois  and 
Pennsyhania  over  again — something  in  the  political  cyclone 
or  earthquake  line,  big  and  catastrophic,"  remarks  the  Hartford 
Couranl  (Rep.);  but  it  adds:  "Theodore  Roosevelt  didn't 
get  it." 

The  Roosevelt  forces,  however,  appear  to  find  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts result  ample  cause  for  rejoicing.  "The  failure  of  Taft 
to  make  a  positive  showing  in  Massachusetts,"  declares  Senator 
Dixon,  manager  of  the  Colonel's  campaign,  "has  really  produced 
as  profound  an  effect  on  the  politicians  in  Washington  as  did 
Pennsylvania,"  because  "the  Taft  adherents  believed  that 
Massachusetts  was  Taft  territory  pure  and  simple,  and  that 
everything  material  and  political  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  politics 
would  carry  it  for  Taft  by  an  overwhelming  majority."  "Sixty 
days  ago  the  Taft  machine  jeered  at  the  possibility  of  a  single 
Roosevelt  delegate  from  this  State,"  declares  the  Boston 
Journal,  one  of  the  Munsey  papers,  which  are  all  fighting  under 
the  Roosevelt  banner.  And  it  adds:  "Mr.  Taft  as  a  nominee 
at  Chicago  is  now  impossible."  The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  an 
anti-Roosevelt  paper,  expresses  a  belief  that  "Mr.  Taft  can  not 


TheG.  ().  P.  Campaigners: 


be  elected,"  and  offers  the  following  interesting  reading  of  the 
Massachusetts  result  in  relation  to  the  Republican  situation: 

"The  time  has  passed  for  tabulation  of  delegates  to  the 
Chicago  convention.  It  is  immaterial  how  near  Taft  has  come 
to  the  number  necessary  to  nominate  him,  on  the  face  of  the 
returns.  Our  Massachusetts  delegates  were  not  sought  by 
either  side  primarily  for  their  addition  to  existing  totals  but 
rather  because  of  the  effects  of  what  we  did  here  on  other  men's 
minds.  There  are  several  groups,  having  much  to  do  with  the 
final  result,  on  whom  the  influence  of  Massachusetts'  action 
will  be  incontestably  great.  And  it  is  with  these  groups  that 
the  Chicago  decision  rests. 

"There  is  the  Republican  national  committee.  It  holds  in 
its  hands  the  temporary  roll  of  the  con^'('ntion,  and  so  the 
decision  of  the  contested  seats.  It  is  usually  possible  for  the 
national  committee  to  control  the  convention.  The  question 
is  not  now  one  of  its  power,  but  of  its  inclination  to  exercise  it. 
This  is  not  a  case  at  law  in  which  the  contestants  exhaust  every 
resource  within  reach,  regarding  victory  as  in  itself  the  desidera- 
tum. The  national  committee 
takes  into  consideration  the 
welfare  of  the  party  with  whose 
success  the  individual  fortunes 
of  its  members  are  closely  iden- 
tified. This  body  is  to-day  over- 
whelmingly anti-Roosevelt,  but 
it  will  not  on  that  account 
affront  what  it  comes  to  regard 
as  the  great  body  of  Republican 
sentiment.  Here  is  where  the 
influence  of  Massachusetts,  by  a 
decisive  Taft  victory,  might  have 
been  very  [potent  in  saving  the 
day. 

"And  then  there  are  the 
Southern  delegates.  They  are 
nearly  all  committed  to  Taft  to- 
day. But  they  want  to  be  on 
the  winning  side,  not  only  in 
convention,  but  associated  with 
a  party  that  is  a  winning  one  in 
November.  It  is  useless  to  ex- 
pect these  people  to  stay  with 
Taft  if  the  country  as  a  whole 
gives  them  the  impression  that 
his  is  a  losing  cause.  And  with 
the  disintegratioji  of  the  Taft 
forces  in  the  South  his  totals 
would  drop  below  those  of  Roose- 
velt. For  this  reason  the  con- 
clusions of  Massachusetts  are  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  Taft  cause  ought  to  have  won  a 
sweeping  victory  here.     This  it  has  failed  to  do." 

Massachusetts  has  afforded  "a  pleasant  surprize  to  the 
Progressives,"  declares  the  New  York  Globe  (Prog.  Rep.),  and 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  admits  that  the  Roosevelt 
forces  "have  substantial  grounds  for  claiming  a  material  as  well 
as  a  moral  victory  in  Massachusetts."  And  even  the  New  York 
Ereuiitg  Post,  iiurricndly  as  it  is  to  the  claims  of  the  Colonel, 
remarks  that  "describing  the  outcome  of  the  contest  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  drawn  battle  is  yet  to  describe  it  as  a  serious  set- 
back for  President  Taft. ' '     To  quote  further: 

"It  is  not  so  severe  a  blow  to  his  prestige  as  that  dealt  in 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  sufficiently  damaging.  That 
he  could  win  only  half  of  the  chief  K{'i)ul)lican  State  in  New 
England,  and  that  only  after  a  tremendous  fight,  shows  how  weak 
is  his  hold  ujx)!!  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  party,  how 
wide-.spread  is  the  belief  that  he  can  not  be  reelected  even  if  he 
is  nominated,  and  also  how  much  hard  work  is  before  his  nuin- 
agers  if  they  are  to  compass  his  nomination." 

Both  sides  agree  as  to  the  wild  incongruity  of  a  primary  vote 
which  gave  the  President  the  poi)ular  nuijority  and  at  the  same 
time  elected  by  twice  as  large  a  majority  the  delegates-at-large 
on  the  Roosevelt  ticket.  And  both  sides  praise  the  Colonel's 
course  in  refusing  to  avail  himself  of  eight  delegates  thus  won. 
Assuming  that  these  delegates  had  b(>en  lost  to  the  Pn^sident  by 


'Now  just  look  what  you  done!  " 
— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
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THE    PARTY    ON    THE    WALL — "  Hee — ha — aa — aw!"         — Ireland    in    the    Columbus    Dispatch. 


technical  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  voters  in  marking  the 
ballots,  Colonel  Roosevelt  issued  a  statement  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said: 

"It  would  seem  unlikely  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  would 
both  vote  for  the  delegates  pledged  to  me  and  at  the  same  time 
express  a  preference  for  Mr.  Taft,  but  apparently  this  is  what 
has  happened.  Such  being  the  ease,  and  on  the  assumption 
that  the  preferential  vote  is  for  Mr.  Taft,  T  hereby  announce  that 
I  shall  expect  these  delegates- 
at-large  to  disregard  the  pledge 
to  support  me,  and  support  Mr. 
Taft;  and  if  any  one  of  them 
hesitates  so  to  do  I  shall  imme- 
diately %\Tite  him  and  urge  him 
with  all  the  emphasis  and  in- 
sistence in  my  power  to  take  the 
course  indicated  and  support 
Mr.  Taft  in  the  convention." 


Representative  McKinley, 
manager  of  the  Taft  forces,  ex- 
plains the  discrepancy  between 
the  preferential  vote  and  the 
vote  for  delegates-at-large  as 
follows: 

"The  Taft  delegate  ticket 
seems  to  ha\'o  been  defeated 
through  the  medium  of  an  iiidc- 
pc  ndent  candidate  for  delegate 
voluntarily  })lcdg('d  to  Taft, 
whose  mere  i)rcsciicc  on  the 
ticket  led  about  TJ.OOOTaft  sup- 
porters to  vote  for  nine  instead 
of  eight  delegates-at-large.  there- 
by, it  is  said,  in\  Jilichitiiig  tliat 
manv  bona-fidc  Tal't  ballots." 


Tunes,  a  paper  which  is  seldom  moved  to  praise  the  ex-President, 
"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  a  manly  and  honorable  thing,"  which 
!'will  have  an  instant  response  of  praise  and  approval  the  country 
over."  And  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  while  glancing  at 
the  question  of  motive,  pays  his  act  the  following  tribute: 

"This  is  one  of  those  square  and  manly  actions  in  political 
life  which  everybody  must  admire,  and  which  should  not  be 

meanly  criticized.  It  is  in  line 
■with  the  early  tradition  'about 
the  character  of  the  ideal  Roose- 
velt, which  he  has  unfortunately 
done  so  much  since  to  shatter. 
For  our  part,  we  give  his  course 
in  this  business  ungrudging 
praise,  and  shall  not  join  with 
those  who  are  intimating  that  it 
was  all  a  trick,  designed  in  the 
first  place  to  affect  public  opinion 
and  then  to  make  sure  of  twenty 
or  thirty  delegates  in  Oregon  and 
Illinois  in  return  for  the  eight 
handed  to  Taft  in  Massachu- 
setts. We  prefer  to  regard  it  as 
simply  one  of  those  instant  and 
instinctive  decisions  by  Roose- 
\'elt.  at  once  expressing  his  sense 
of  the  right  thing  to  do  and  hit- 
ting the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
I)lc  between  Avind  and  water, 
tor  which  he  has  always  been 
noted.  That  it  was  adroit 
tics  does  not  alter  tlie 
that  it  was  handsome 
honorable." 


poli- 
fact 
and 


FOLLOWING    THAT   SPniNoriEI.I)    r-PK!XH. 

—  Fox    in    the    C'liicuKo    Evrniny    Post. 


"I    will   not  he  nominated  by 
any  error,  by  any  technicality,"  declares  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  a 
World  correspondent  in  Oyster  Bay;  and  he  adds: 

"I  am  in  the  campaign  lor  a  j)rin(iplc.  I  am  demanding  that 
the  wishes  of  the  pe()i)ie  he  the  rule  of  t  he  country.  I  can  not 
a<-cept  any  support  that  does  not  come  from  the  i)eo[)le." 

In  surrendering  these  eiglil  delegates,  declares  the  New  York 


The  New  York  Tribune  paysan 
unqualified  tribute  to  "Colonel 
Roosevelt's  handsome  refusal 
to  lake  advantage  of  the  loss  of  votes  caused  to  the  Taft 
forces  by  a  had  arrangement  of  the  luimes  on  the  Rei)ublic:in 
ballot,"  and  hails  his  action  as  "a  hai)py  augury."  The  Xew 
York  World,  however,  is  frankly  cynical  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward this  incident,  and  regards  Mr.  H()osev(-lt  as  ":i  (!reek 
hearing  gifts." 
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DANGER   OF   A   WATER-POWER   TRUST 

WHEN  BLACK  COAL  is  used  up,  "white  coal"  must 
take  its  place,  say  the  conservationists.  White  coal 
is  the  foaming  water  pouring  over  the  cataracts  in 
all  parts  of  America,  wasting  millions  of  horse-power,  but  never 
exhausting  itself.  Black  coal  is  not  inexhaustible,  we  are 
frequently  reminded,  and  we  are  burning  it  up  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  oOO.OOO.OOO  tons  a  year,  so  the  time  is  coming  soon 
when  we  must  look  around  for  some  other  source  of  power  for 
our  industries,  as  well  as  for  light,  heat,  and  transportation. 
If,  as  many  authorities  declare,  water-power  is  destined  to  meet 
this  new  need,  then  it  is  predicted  that  whatever  interests 
control  our  waterfalls  will  be  in  a  position  to  control  ultimately 
the  nation's  industries.  It  is  this  possibility  which  gives 
special  importance  to  the  warning  sounded  in  a  report  on  water- 
power  development  in  the  United  States,  recently  submitted 
by  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Corporations.  Al- 
ready, according  to  Mr.  Smith,  ten  great  groups  of  interests 
control  or  strongly  influence  60  per  cent,  of  our  developed 
commercial  water-power,  and  there  are  indications  that  this 
process  of  centralization  is  still  going  on.  The  situation, 
declares  the  Commissioner,  calls  for  immediate  public  action, 
and  he  believes  such  action  should  aim  at  the  control  of  the 
power  site.        -  -      

The  report  tells  us  not  only  of  an  increasing  concentration 
of  the  ownership  and  control  of  water-power  of  several  localities 
in  a  few  hands,  but  of  "a  substantial  interrelationship  among 
leading  water-power  interests,"  and  "a  significant  and  increasing 
affiliation  between  water-power  companies  and  street-railway 
and  electric-lighting  companies."  We  are  told  that  our  water- 
power  now  economically  capable  of  development  amounts  to 
about  2.5,000,000  horse-power,  and  that  a  little  less  than  a 
quarter  of  this  is  already  developed.  This  (>, 000.000  horse- 
power now  utilized  represents  an  annual  saving  of  33,000,000 
tons  of  coal. 

Chief  among  the  ten  "groups"  which  dominate  the  water- 
power  situation  Commissioner  Smith  names  the  General  Electric 
Companies,  whose  officers  and  directors  "are  also  officers 
and  directors  in  more  than  fifty  banking  and  trust  compa;nies,' 
including  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  Morgan  banking  interests. 
This  group  controls  939,000  horse-power  of  developed  water- 
power  in  eighteen  different  States,  and  about  640,000  un- 
developed, making  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
horse-power.  Further  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  General 
Electric  interests  are  thus  set  forth  in  this  Government  document: 

"The  General  Electric  Co.  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  in  the  world.  From  its 
close  associations  with  hydro-electric  concerns  it  has,  through 
its  principal  sul)sidiaries  and  a  number  of  its  most  prominent 
officers  and  directors,  become  largely  interested  in  water-power 
projects.  In  this  way  a  vast  amount  of  water-power  has  be- 
come subject  to  General  Electric  influence.  Indeed,  the  greatest 
number  of  water-power  companies  and  the  largest  amount  of 
water-power  comprized  within  the  sphere  of  control  of  any 
single  interest  is  that  falling  under  the  influence  of  the  General 
Electric  Co. 

"The  General  Electric  Co.  itself  directly  controls  very  little 
water-power.  Its  control  is  chiefly  exercised  through  its  three 
subsidiary  concerns,  namely,  the  United  Electric  Securities  Co., 
the  Electrical  Securities  Corporation,  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Share  Co.  The  common  stock  of  all  three  of  these  companies 
is  owned  by  the  General  Electric  Co 

"A  direct  connection  between  the  General  Electric  Co.  and 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  is  established  through  the  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  which  has  a  very  strong  representation  on 
the  directorates  of  both  concerns." 

Xext  to  the  General  Electric  interests  come  the  Stone  & 
Webster  interests,  which  control  more  than  half  a  million  horse- 
power,   developed   and   undeveloped.     The   Stone   &    Webster 


Management  Association,  we  are  told,  'manages  and  operates 
municipal  public-service  corporations  of  practically  every 
character  in  every  section  of  the  country." 

The  control  of  water-power  by  ten  groups  is  thus  summarized 
in  the  report: 

"The  General  Electric  interests  control  the  water-power 
situation  in  large  portions  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  elsewhere.  The  Stone  &  Webster  interests 
exercise  control  (based  largely,  however,  on  management  rather 
than  ownership)  in  localities  in  Washington,  Iowa,  and  Georgia. 
The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  practically  dominates  the  power 
situation  in  a  large  number  of  localities  in  the  northern  half  of 
California.  The  Southern  Power  Co.  controls  the  power  situa- 
tion in  South  Carolina  and  has  a  strong  foothold  in  North 
Carolina.  The  S.  Morgan  Smith  interests  dominate  the  power 
situation  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Telluride  Power 
Co.  controls  absolutely  a  large  territory  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 
The  Commonwealth  Power,  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Clark-Foote-Hodenpyl-Walbridge  interests,  domi- 
nates the  power  situation  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
The  Gould  interests  control  the  best  of  the  available  water- 
power  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va." 

Of  the  connections  between  water-power  companies  and 
public-service  corporations  we  read: 

"The  common  control  of  the  agencies  of  traffic  and  distribu- 
tion of  light  in  our  cities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sources  of 
power  for  operating  them,  on  the  other,  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant feature  of  water-power  development.  The  list  of 
public-service  agencies  controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  water- 
power  concerns  is  rapidly  increasing.  Generally  the  relation- 
ship between  water-power  companies  and  public-service  cor- 
porations is  that  of  ownership,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  there 
is  merely  affiliation  through  common  officers  or  directors  or  the 
sale  of  power. 

"Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  such  common  control  of  public- 
service  corporations  by  water-power  companies  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  six  water-power  interests  control  street-railways  in 
29  cities  and  towns,  electric-lighting  plants  in  204,  and  gas  plants 
in  .55." 

Enlarging  still  further  on  the  interrelationship  of  large  in- 
terests in  the  water-power  field.  Commissioner  Smith  goes  on  to 
say: 

"Beyond  the  marked  concentration  of  ownership  already  set 
forth,  there  is  a  substantial  and  growing  interrelationship,  of 
greater  or  less  degree,  among  a  number  of  these  large  interests 
that  suggests  the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of  still  greater 
concentration 

"In  this  maze  of  interrelationships,  ranging  from  practically 
joint  control  down  to  personal  association  in  common  director- 
ates, is  clearly  revealed  the  drift  of  Avater-power  and  public- 
utility  corporations  under  the  control  of  a  f(>w  very  powerful 
interests.  These  connections,  some  stronger  and  some  weaker, 
suggest  a  favorable  condition  for  a  very  small  luunber  of  men 
to  consolidate  very  large  interests  whenever  they  may  decide 
it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  This  interlocking  of  interests 
through  directors,  while  not  necessarily  indicating  a  purpose 
of  monopoly,  certainly  affords  an  incenti\-e  and  a  means  to 
combination." 

Of  the  public  issues  resulting  from  this  situation,  Mr.  Smith 
says  in  part : 

"It  must  be  frankly  recognized  thai  the  most  eflfici<\nt  use 
of  water-power  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  unified  control. 
Certain  highly  monopolistic  tendencies  are  inherent  in  the  water- 
power  industry,  largely  centering  around  the  expensive  fixt 
investment  in  transmission  and  distributing  lines 

"One  very  important  fact  must  be  emphasized.  The  point 
at  which  such  effective  public  policy  must  be  applied  is  the 
power  site  itself.  ...  If  we  take  wat(T-i)ower  by  itself,  there  is, 
broadly  speaking,  but  one  effective  method  of  control,  in  so  far 
as  the  power  sites  are  still  jjublic  property.  The  public  can 
either  develop  and  operate  the  site,  selling  the  energy  at  market 
rates,  or  the  public  may  lease  the  site  at  a  rental  fairly  repre- 
senting its  natural  value 

"Finally,  whatever  form  of  public  action  is  taken,  that  action 
should  be  immediate — first,  to  save  our  fuel  by  the  use  of  water- 
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NOT    IN    THE    GRASP    OF    A    TRUST. 

The  Shoshone  Falls,  on  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho,  are  described  as  the  most  imposing  falls  in  the  United  States  after  those  of  Niagara.  While 
their  tremendous  water-power  has  already  been  partially  utilized,  the  company  developing  it  is  not  affiliated  with  any  of  the  groups  of  "big  in- 
terests" which  Commissioner  of  Corporations  Herbert  Knox  Smith  fears  may  some  day  combine  into  a  great  water-power  octopus. 


power,  and,  second,  because  our  remaining  public  water-powers 
are  fast  passing  into  private  control,  making  regulation  thereafter 
difficult." 

The  meaning  of  Commissioner  Smith's  report,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  is  that  "a  gigantic  monopoly  is  grabbing  the  water- 
power  of  the  nation,"  and  that  "the  money  trust  is  behind  the 
grab."  Altho  suggesting  that  "the  danger  of  this  extensive 
kind  of  control  is  probably  magnified  in  a  mind  which  has  been 
devoting  itself  to  the  study  of  this  one  subject  for  a  good  while," 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  admits  that  "there  may  be 
involved  here  a  new  'trust  problem,'  with  which  public  authority 
will  have  to  deal."  It  adds  that  "the  only  practical  suggestion 
mad<'  at  present  is  that  of  conserving  the  water-power  that 
remains  on  the  public  domain  and  directing  its  use  in  a  way  to 
yield  a  revenue  to  the  CJovernment  and  prevent  monopoly 
control  in  private  hands."  But  other  pajxTs  insist  that  the 
question  of  conscrx  ing  and  controlling  water-power  is  a  problem 
for  the  individual  States  rather  than  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    Thus  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  we  read: 

"What  <-otitrol  has  the  Federal  (iovernmetit  over  the  waters  of 
the  country,  aside  from  the  navigable  waters?  None  whatever. 
By  unanimous  preced(>nt  and  universal  consent  the  control  of 
non-navigabl(!    waters    is    in    tlu>    States 

"  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  say  just  what  the  United  States 
can  do  as  a  straightforward  water  proposition;  but  in  th(^ 
discussion  something  may  l)e  evolved,  and  tlu;  Commissioner 
does  well  to  set  forth  iiis  views  as  strenuously  as  possible." 

Tn  any  case,  thinks    the  Springfield  Republican,  "our  unde- 


veloped, water-power  is  prodigious,"  and  "evidently  there  is 
yet  time  for  the  State  governments  as  well  as  the  National 
Government  to  safeguard  the  people  against  monopoly." 


TRYING  TO   AVERT  LABOR  WARS 

IF  THE  STRIKE  in  the  hard-coal  region  finally  yields  to 
arbitration,  and  the  demands  of  the  locomotive  firemen  are 
adjusted  without  tying  up  the  railroad  service  of  the  East, 
then  a  year  which  began  with  many  (>ditorial  forebodings  of 
bitter  labor-wars  may  be  remenibered  instead  as  a  year  of  in- 
dustrial peace-making.  That  the  submission  of  the  railroad 
engineers'  demands  to  a  board  of  arbitration  "should  have 
occurred  in  a  year  for  which  the  organ  of  England's  Syndicalists 
predicted  the  biggest  and  fiercest  industrial  battles  ever  fought, 
does  not  lessen  the  feeling  of  gratification"  on  the  part  of  the 
New  York  Ei'vning  Pout  and  many  other  papers.  The  decision 
of  the  bituminous  conferees  to  settle  differences  without  stri- 
king, thinks  the  Indianapolis  News,  furnishes  "anotiicr  proof 
that  employer  and  «'mployee  can  get  along  amicably  when  there 
is  just  consi(l(>ration  on  both  sides,  consideration  not  only  for 
the  contending  parties,  but  for  that  imi)()rtant  third  parly — 
the  consumer." 

The  suspension  of  coal-mining  seems  to  The  Coal  Trade  Journal 
"no  more  than  a  clean-up  time  for  the  operators  and  a  vacation 
for  the  miners,  while  the  amicable  manner  in  which  the  con- 
ferees met  tog<>ther  showed  a  commendable  state  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  parties  in  interest."      And  this  trade  organ  goes  on  to 
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assert  that  "the  old-time  knock-do-wn  and  drag-out  strike  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  the  hard-coal  fields."  In  fact,  tho  the  press 
welcome  the  agreement  most  heartily,  and  praise  the  good  feeling 
and  courtesy  displayed  at  the  conferences,  it  seems  to  the 
Boston  Advertiser,  as  to  many  others,  that  there  may  be  "rather 
too  much  good  humor  on  both  sides."  The  public,  thinks  the 
Boston  paper,  is  getting  suspicious  of  these  battles  in  which, 
••in  spite  of  the  tumult  and  the  shouting,  all  the  participants 
turn  up  in  good  condition  for  the  next  number,"  while  the 
consumer  finds  the  price  of  coal  raised,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  wage  advances  made  to  the  men.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  too,  after  explaining  that  the  10-per-eent.  wage- 
increase  with  the  abolition  of  the  sliding  scale  is  an  actual 
increase  of  only  5  per  cent.,  goes  on  to  say: 

"Now  this  anthracite  monopoly  may  as  well  be  warned  that 
if  the  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  miners'  wages  is  made  an  excuse 
for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  it  will  be 
received  with  general  indignation,  which  will 
awaken  a  new  agitation  for  divesting  this 
unlawful  combination  of  its  power  over 
one  of  the  chief  necessities  of  industry  and 
domestic  life.  It  is  well  known  that  certain 
railroad  corporations  have  acquired  abso- 
lute control  over  the  supply  of  anthracite 
through  mining  companies  whose  stock  they 
own  or  have  distributed  among  their  own 
shareholders;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  they  derive  a  very  large  profit  from  the 
coal  traffic  thus  monopolized.  The  increase 
in  miners'  wages  should  come  out  of  these 
profits  and  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  adding 
to  them.  Such  a  policy  seems  foolhardy, 
and  can  have  but  one  effect,  that  of 
stimulating  the  demand  for  Government 
ownership." 

The  railroad  situation  seemed  even  more 
serious  than  that  in  the  coal  fields,  and 
prospects  for  a  peaceful  settlement  even 
more  remote,  until  the  eleventh-hour  accept- 
ance of  the  mediation  of  Judge  Martin  A. 
Knapp.oftheUnited  States  Commerce  Court, 
and  Labor  Commissioner  Charles  P.  Neill. 

The  chief  demand  of  the  Eastern  engineers 
was  an  increase  in  pay  of  about  18  per  cent., 
which,  they  said,  would  put  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  engineers  on  Southern  and  West- 
ern roads.  They  also  asked  for  a  standard- 
ization of  wages.  The  managers  have  replied, 
as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  sums  up  their 
statement: 


can  not  increase  their  income."  And  there  are  many  who  ask 
the  question  which  the  New  York  Globe  puts  thus:  "Will  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  acting  for  the  people,  permit 
the  companies  to  raise  their  freight  rates  enough  to  meet  added 
labor  costs?"  Then,  if  they  do,  the  people  must  pay  the  bill — 
"will  they  bear  the  burden?" 


LAW    AND    POLITICS    IN 
HARVESTER  CASE 


THE 


(.'■•pyi  i^lili'U  hy  ti.  U.  hum 

(JEOROE    W.   PEHKIXrt. 

Whose  connection  with  the  Har- 
vester concern,  with  the  Morgan  in- 
terests, and  with  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
paign, at  the  same  time,  rouses 
suspicion  in  the  Taft  cam)). 


"That  standard  wages  are  inequitable  in 
view  of  the  varying  situation  of  different  railways,  that  some 
of  the  companies  are  financially  unable  to  meet  such  new  de- 
mands, that  wages  of  Eastern  engineers  were -increased  \0% 
per  cent,  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  that  conditions  governing 
that  adjustment  have  not  changed  since  1910,  except  that 
annual  net  revenue  of  these  Eastern  roads  has  decreased 
¥•27,600,000,  while  wages  paid  to  their  employees  have  increased 
.«;:i9.400.000." 

This  the  leaders  of  the  engineers  looked  upon  as  "bare  state- 
ment" with  nothing  to  substantiate  it,  issued  "regardless  of 
the  fact  that  financial  reports  show  both  increased  earnings  and 
volume  of  business."  Finally,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
mediation  when  it  was  thought  that  a  strike  order  would  be  is- 
sued within  a  few  hours,  Judge  Knapp  and  Commissioner  Neill 
prevailed  upon  the  disputants  to  su))mit  their  demands  to 
arbitration. 

The  Albany  Journal  is  one  of  the  papers  to  wonder  how  "arbi- 
tration can  deal  witl;  the  situation  successfully  while  the  railroads 
must  labor  under  the  difficulty  which  restricts  their  earning  capac- 
ity, and  which  no  effort  on  their  part  can  overcome.     Arbitration 


STRICTLY  SPEAKING,  in  the  dissolution  suit  instituted 
against  the  International  Harvester  Company  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Justice,  a  corporation  wiU  be  on 
trial;  but  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  have  been  reading  the 
newspaper  discussions  of  "the  Harvester  Trust  Case,"  three  de- 
fendants await  a  verdict — the  Trust,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ex- 
President.  For  in  their  bitter  contest  for 
nomination  the  two  candidates  have  made 
the  Harvester  case  a  leading  issue,  and  many 
may  perhaps  share  the  feeling  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  which  says  it  "can  not  affect  to 
know  the  merits  of  the  legal  contention,"  as 
they  "are  so  encysted  within  the  meshes  of 
the  rival  Republican  contention  as  to  make 
the  next  election  the  only  means  of  dis- 
entangling the  law  and  the  equities  and 
(>xhibiting  them  to  public  and  judicial 
determination."  And  the  meshes  of  this 
contention  are  made  the  harder  to  disen- 
tangle by  reason  of  stray  loose  ends  of  im- 
pugned veracities,  faulty  memories,  mys- 
terious unpublished  documents,  inferred 
motives,  cash  contributions  of  the  past,  and 
nuich  loose  talk  in  the  present.  Yet  it  does 
appear  that  in  1907  a  suggested  prosecution 
of  the  Harvester  Trust  was  at  least  delayed 
l)y  President  Roosevelt.  Because,  according 
to  his  friends,  the  accusations  against  it 
were  "purely  technical,"  because  delay  was 
recommended  by  the  proper  officials  for 
obtaining  more  information  through  the 
usual  channels,  and  because  this  was  one  of 
the  "good"  trusts.  Yes,  reply  the  Colonel's 
enemies,  it  was  a  "good"  trust  because  it 
was  good  to  the  Roosevelt  Administration, 
l)ecause  it  was  one  of  the  favored  Morgan 
interests,  and  the  Harvester  people  only  went  unscathed,  the 
critics  add,  because  of  a  piece  of  gross  executive  favoritism.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  they  point  to  the  support  of  the  present 
Roo.sevelt  candidacy  by  Mr.  Perkins  and  members  of  the 
McCormick  family.  Mr.  Taft  comes  in  because  of  his  alleged 
acquiescence  in  the  action  of  his  chief  (denied  on  the  one  hand  and 
reaffirmed  on  the  other),  and  because  his  Administration  did  not 
open  fire  on  the  Trust  for  three  years,  and  then  only  when  he  was 
engaged  in  a  fight  for  renomination  against  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 
which  he  is  opposed  by  men  connected  with  this  corporation. 
Says  the  Democratic  Brooklyn  paper  just  quoted: 

"  The  Eagle  is  willing  to  believe  that  cynical  assailants  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  motives  are  wrong,  and  that  cynical  assailants 
of  President  Taft's  motives  are  unjust.  It  prefers  to  think  that 
each  has  done  the  right  thing,  as  he  saw  it,  at  each  stage  .of  the 
Harvester  Trust  developments.  Bonaparte  held  that  the  only 
offenses  of  the  corporation  were  technical  ones.  Wickersham 
lias  reached,  after  an  entirely  sufficient  period  of  deliberation, 
a  different  conclusion.  The  courts  will  determine,  perhaps, 
which  is  the  better  lawyer." 
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The  opportunity  for  such  a  determination  is  now  at  hand, 
and  the  determination  may  be  clean-cut  and  emphatic.  For 
the  Government  acsuses  the  Harvester  Company  of  no  mere 
technical  violation  of  law,  but  of  oppressive  and  repeated  cor- 
porate wickedness,  while  the  company  proposes  to  make  no 
technical  defense,  but,  in  the  words  of  a  Chicago  daily,  "unhesi- 
tatingly accepts  the  (Jovernment's  challenge  and  promises  to 
refute  the  charges  of  unfair  dealing,  of  oppression,  of  miscon- 
duct under  'the  rule  of  reason.'  " 

The  dissolution  suit  under  the  Sherman  Law  was  filed  on 
April  30  at  St.  Paul.  The  case  may  actu- 
ally come  to  trial  as  early  as  August  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  eighth  Circuit.  As  long  ago  as  May, 
1904,  the  newspapers  remind  us,  Attorney- 
General  Moody  refrained  from  bringing  suit 
against  the  Harvester  Company  only  on  its 
promise  to  stop  rebating.  "By  August, 
1907,"  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  sets 
forth  the  facts  with  a  touch  of  irony  in  its 
choice  of  words, 

"the  fruits  of  repentance  had  so  withered 
away  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  was 
once  more  discussing  the  advisability  of 
filing  suit  against  the  Harvester  Company. 
This  time  the  company  protested  against 
being  made  the  victim  of  a  purely  legal 
technicality.  .  .  .  Once  more  the  Govern- 
ment was  made  to  see  reason,  and  the  Har- 
vester started  off  on  another  spell  of  sancti- 
fieation.  By  1911  the  Government  was  still 
again  compelled  to  give  this  perfectly  good 
trust  its  attention." 

Now  that  negotiations  for  a  voluntary 
reorganization  have  failed,  and  the  case  is 
to  be  tried  in  court,  we  shall  soon,  concludes 
The  E veiling  Post,  "be  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  the  actual  merits  of  the  case." 

The  Government's  petition  asks  that  this 
$140,000,000   corporation  be  enjoined  from 
doing  interstate  business  "until  legally  competitive  conditions 
are  restored,"  or  if   the  Court  sees  fit,  that  it  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  dissolved. 

The  International  Harvester  Company,  six  allied  companies, 
and  eighteen  individuals  are  named  as  defendants.  It  is  charged 
that  the  trust  controls  the  manufacture  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
harvesters,  75  per  cent,  of  the  mowers,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
binder-twine  used  in  this  country.  It  is  further  asserted  that 
this  monopoly  acts  "to  the  grave  injury  of  the  farmers  and  the 
general  public."  Among  other  allegations,  the  Springfield 
Republican  notes  these  in  its  editorial  summary: 


"Defendants  have  resorted  to  unfair  trade  methods;  have 
made  inaccurate  and  misleading  statements  concerning  rival 
machines  or  concerning  the  credit  of  competitors;  have  by  mis- 
representations sought  to  induce  competitors'  agents  and  deal- 
ers to  abandon  them,  and  in  divers  unfair  ways  have  endeavored 
to  destroy  them,  and  for  the  purpose  of  destructive  competi- 
tion have  reduced  prices  of  their  machines  in  some  localities 
below  cost  of  production  and  distribution,  while  keeping  prices 
up  in  other  localities." 

A  statement  given  to  the  press  by  Mr.  Cjtus  H.  McCormick, 
president  of  the  Harvester  Company,  denies  the  charges  in  the 
Government's  petition  in  these  words: 


CYRUS   H.  M'CORMICK, 

President  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company 


"The  International  Harvester  Company 
case  differs  radically'  in  its  facts  from  all  the 
so-caUed  trust  cases  heretofore  decided  under 
the  Sherman  Law.  The  International  Har- 
vester Company  was  organized  in  1902  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  economy  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  harvesting  machin- 
ery and  of  increasing  the  foreign  trade.  It 
had  no  water  in  its  capitalization,  and  it  has 
earned  only  a  reasonable  return  on  its  cap- 
ital— less  than  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  average. 

"The  prices  of  its  machines  are  now  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  1902,  notwithstand- 
ing an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  raw-material 
prices  and  30  per  cent,  in  wages.  The  com- 
pany has  caused  a  large  saving  to  American 
farmers  in  the  cost  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. It  has  increased  the  foreign  trade 
in  agricultural  implements  fourfold  in  nine 
years;  its  foreign  sales  in  1911  were  OAcr 
$42,000,000.  It  has  not  sold  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home.  Its  treatment  of  its  cus- 
tomers, its  employees,  its  agents,  and  its  com- 
petitors has  been  in  accord  with  the  highest 
standard  of  ethics  and  honorable  business 
methods. 

"The  charges  of  misconduct  found  in  the 
bill  have  been  met  and  disproved  by  the 
company  in  other  cases;  and  they  will  fail 
again,  because  they  are  untrue 

"The  organizers  of    this  company   acted 

under  the  advice  of  able  counsel,  and  in  the 

sincere   belief   that   they  were   violating  no 

law.      If   under  later  decisions  it  should  be  held  that  the  law 

was  violated,  it  could  only  be  through  the  creation  of  a  power 

to  oppress,  which  has  never  been  exercised." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  suggests  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  "that  these  claims  are  fully  supported  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  which,  while  deciding  against  the  company 
in  a  technical  suit,  admitted  that  it  had  helped  the  farmers^ 
improved  the  quality  of  its  products,  and  given  better  service 
at  lower  prices."  So  that  "if  the  Government's  charges  of  mis- 
conduct shall  fail,  the  rule  of  reason  will  completely  vindicate 
the  company." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Not  a  single  passenger  on  the  Titanic  was  saved  by  the  tennis  court. — ■ 
Toledo  Blade. 

Won't  some  one  please  furnish  Colonel  Watterson  with  a  dictator?  He 
ieems  bound  to  liave  one. — Detroit  News. 

If  Taft  is  as  bad  as  Roosevelt  says,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  the 
Colonel  to  piclc  out  any  more  offlcials  for  us. — Philadelphia  Record. 

.•\ktf:r  this  cruel  war  is  over,  tho.  let  us  remember  only  the  kind  things 
that  Theodore  and  Will  u.sed  to  .say  of  each  other. — Chicuf/o  Tribune. 

Ilr.VTiNciTON  Wilson  intimates  that  if  the  Mexicans  dont  quit  butcher- 
ing our  citizens,  he'll  write  'em  another  sharp  letter. — Cnlumbia  (S.  C.) 
State. 

.SiBW.w  strap-hangers  will  view  witli  mingled  emotions  the  Government 
suit'^  against  the  New  York  Central  for  the  protection  of  hogs. — Xew  York 
World. 

CoLONEi^  Roosevelt  dofln(!s  a  progressive  as  'a  man  who  works  with 
his  face  toward  tho  light."  .Mov(?  to  omit  the  last  three  words. —  W'aTl 
Streit  Journal. 


This  sort  of  thing  must  upset  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. — BrooKtyn  Eagle. 

George  W.  Perkins  says  that  trusts  are  a  blessing.  Sure,  look  what 
they've  done  for  George! — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Problem  for  psycliological  engineers:  Was  the  famous  .ludicial  Temp- 
erament l)lown  up  from  tlu'  inside  or  tlie  outside'.' — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  .scienti.st  annoimces  that  "meat-eaters  are  more  active  than  vegetar- 
ians."    Sure.    Otherwise  they  coiddn't  be  meat-eaters. — Cleveland  Leader. 

E.VGLAND's  drink  bill  in  1911  was  S81(), 000.000.  the  heaviest  on  record. 
No  wonder  John  Bull  thougtit  he  saw  a  German  invasion. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Meantime  let  us  not  forget  that  .\merican  mining  kills  about  ;{.000 
workingmen  every  yc-ar  and  no  great  fuss  is  made  over  them. — Xew  York 
World. 

The  Chin(>se  populace  is  awaking  to  the  solemn  fact  that  it  takes  more 
than  a  unanimous  hair-cut  to  establish  a  republic  on  a  practical  basis. — 
W'lshington  .'Star. 


BRITISH  CRITICISM  OF  OUR  "TITANIC^    INQUIRY 


SOME  EXCITEMENT  has  been  caused  iu  Loudon  by  the 
conduct  of  the  inquiry  into  the  great  steamship  disaster 
by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  under  Senator  William 
Alden  Smith.  The  London  Outlook  questions  the  legality  of  the 
tribunal,  which  it  styles  "a  burlesque"  played  by  '"Senatorial 
busybodies."'  According  to  the  London  Spectator  useless  and 
irrelevant  questions  were  asked  bj'  Senator  Smith,  and  alto- 
gether the  "Senate  committee  is  not  worthy  of  the  body  from 
which  it  was  drawn."  The  chairman,  declares  the  London 
Saturday  Rcriew,  which  is  always  cj'nically 
critical  of  things  American,-  is  "a  bluster- 
ing ignoramus  "  and  an  "ignorant  bully," 
and  this  paper  doubts  the  committee's 
right  to  detain  British  sailors  as  wit- 
nesses. Many  papers  ridicule  the  Sena- 
tor's apparent  ignorance  of  things  nauti- 
cal, and  quote  sneeringly  some  details  of 
the  inquiry  which  arc  cabled  across  and 
printed  in  the  Enghsh  press. 

Among  the  reported  questions  which 
have  excited  surprize  and  derision  among 
the  London  press  are  the  following:  "Do 
you  know  what  an  iceberg  is  composed 
of?"  To  which  Officer  Lowe  replied,  "Ice, 
I  suppose,  sir."  On  being  asked  where 
these  icebergs  came  from,  the  witness  re- 
pUed  from  one  of  two  places.  "Name 
them,"  pursued  the  Senator.  "From  the 
North  Pole  or  the  South  Pole,"  was  the 
answer.  "How  do  you  know  this?"  "I 
learned  it  in  school."  Examining  lookout- 
man  Fleet,  he  inquired,  "Can  you  tell  me 
the  distance  from  the  crow's  nest  to  the 
masthead?"  "No,  sir,"  returned  the 
sailor.  Senator  Smith  was  also  anxious  to 
learn  whether  the  water-tight  compart- 
ments were  not  used  as  places  of  refuge 
by  the  passengers  on  board  a  sinking  ship, 
and  whether  the  Titanic  ought  not  to  have 
struck  the  berg  head-on,  and  if  it  was  not 
a  mistake  for  her  to  hit  it  obhquely. 

The  idea,  however,  seems  to  be  growing 
in  the  London  press  that  Senator  Smith's 
method  of  examining  witnesses  has  been 
grossly  misrepresented,  and  his  supposed 
"blunders"  exaggerated,  and  The  Nation, 
turning  a  critical  eye  upon  the  inquiry  to 

be  held  in  England,  expresses  some  doubts  about  the  fitness 
of  Lord  Mersey  to  deal  out  justice  in  a  delicate  international 
question.  He  is  supposed  by  this  paper  to  have  a  talent  for 
whitewashing  a  deUnquent,  as  he  was  accused  of  doing  in  the 
Jameson  raid  inquiry: 

"He  has  a  highly  conservative  mind,  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Jameson  raid  committee.  We  should  have  been  glad  if 
every  gentleman  who  sat  on  that  body  had  been  passed  over  for 
any  service  touching  upon  the  investigation  of  a  public  scandal. 

"The  Jameson  committee  was  perhaps  the  greatest  exploit  in 
hushing  up  which  this  country  ever  achieved." 

The  Xation  nevertheless  thinks  that  the  truth  is  more  likelj' 
to  be  arrived  at  by  the  "dignified  and  stately  tribunal"  presided 
over  by  the  British  Admiralty  judge  and  his  staff  of  nautical 
experts  than  by  the  inquiry  here,  but  it  admits  the  merits  of  the 
prompt  investigation  at  Washington,  for  this  paper  declares: 

"It  would  have  been  a  deplorable  mistake  to  permit  even  a 


week  to  pass  between  the  occurrence  and  its  record  from  tlie 
mouths  of  survivors.  If  we  are  to  get  the  truth,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  primary  unreflec- 
tive  and  unguarded  impressions  and  expressions  of  those  i)res- 
ent  at  the  scene." 

The  London  Times  seems  to  approve  of  the  Senate  inquiry, 
l)ut  pohtely  wishes  that  the  chairman  was  a  little  more  judicial 
in  conducting  it: 

"Criticism  here  has  been  directed  rather  against  the  manner 
adopted  by  Senator  Smith  in  regard  to 
certain  witnesses  and  his  amazing  igno- 
rance of  nautical  and  other  matters.  We 
could  have  wished  for  a  more  judicial 
mind  at  the  head  of  the  committee,  and 
one  more  conversant  with  the  matters  in- 
vestigated. 

"Senator  Smith  defended  himself  yes- 
terday with  dignity  and  good  temper, 
which  will  be  appreciated  here  all  the 
more  because  the  feeling  on  this  side  is 
evidentlj^  understood  by  his  colleagues 
and  by  the  American  public. 

"The  proper  and  most  natural  desire 
of  those  detained  to  return  home  has 
been  recognized  by  the  acceleration  of 
the  proceedings,  and  also  the  claim  of  the 
whole  nation  that  indispensable  witnesses 
shall  be  released  to  give  evidence  in  the 
far  more  weighty  and  formal  inquiry  which 
is  to  be  conducted  here." 


I    .pynalit.-ii  l)V  li     V.    Bui'k,   Wai.llingtull 

SENATOR    WILLIAM    ALDEN    SMITH, 

.Vrrivitig  at  the  Senate  Office  Building 
in  Washington  to  question  the  surviving 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Titanic. 


Tlie  London  Daily  Telegraph  does  not 
directly  criticize  Senator  Smith,  but  con- 
demns him  by  the  following  hints  and 
iiinuendos: 

"Lord  Mersey  will  be  assisted,  in  ac- 
cordance with  British  custom,  by  nau- 
tical assessors  and  colleagues,  familiar 
with  the  matters  to  be  investigated.  At 
present,  however,  the  functions  of  this 
commission  are  arrested  and  the  advan- 
tages which  the  nation  desires  to  obtain 
from  its  investigation  are  delayed  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  chief  witnesses  who 
must  appear  before  it  are  detained  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"It  will  be  generally  felt  that  the  occa- 
sion calls  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  diplomatic  and  tactful,  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  united 
to  us  by  many  bonds,  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  forget. 

"We  are  a  proud  nation,  a  nation  with 
great  sea  traditions,  and  we  are  placed 
in  a  position  of  great  inconvenience,  if  not  humiliation,  by 
this  interference  with  the  due  forms  invariably  observed  in 
maritime  affairs.  We  trust  and  we  have  every  hope  that  the 
difficulty  will  !.)c  amicably  adjusted  in  a  few  days  and  that  any 
irritation  which  may  have  been  occasioned  in  this  country 
will  be  quickly  forgotten  in  the  terrible,  and  yet  uplifting,  mem- 
ories of  this  ocean  drama,  which  the  British  and  American 
peoples  share  in  common. 

"But  when  the  present  hitch  in  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mission is  adjusted  and  all  the  survivors  have  returned  to  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag,  other  difficulties  will  arise.  Lord 
Mersey  will,  of  course,  not  be  bound  by  the  inquiry  which  has 
been  already  held  in  America.  It  is  one  that  does  not  concern 
him.  If  there  are  discrepancies,  as  there  may  well  be,  as  a  result 
of  reflection,  between  the  testimony  given  here  and  that  given 
elsewhere,  are  the  witnesses  to  be  held  accountable  either  by  the 
commissioners  or  by  the  public? 

"In  the  circumstances  it  is  a  matter  of  keen  satisfaction  that 
the  British  commission  should  be  presided  over  by  a  judge  of 
Lord    Mersey's    authority,    knowledge,    and    discretion.     The 
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nation  will  look  to  him,  and  we  are  convineed  it  will  not  look  in 
vain,  to  uphold  the  best  traditions  of  the  British  judiciary  in  a 
position  of  much  difficulty." 


IRELAND  REJOICING  OVER   HOME  RULE 

ERIN'S  FETTERS  are  at  last  being  broken  off,  says  the 
Dublin  Weekly  Freeman.  The  organ  of  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond bursts  out  into  a  jubilant  strain  over  the  fulfilment 
of  Nationalistic  wishes  and  records  the  rejoicing  which  has  been 
e.xeited  among  the  friends  of  Home  Rule  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  island.     "The  Home  Rule  Bill  has  been  well 


has  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  Tory 
partj^  we  read,  to  use  Ulster  as  an  instrument  against  the  Lib- 
erals.   They  wish  to  make  Ulster  "the  tail  wagging  the  dog." 

"This  so-called  Ulster  question  is  not  a  religious  question. 
There  is  no  religious  question  in  any  part  of  Ireland  where 
Protestants  are  in  a  minority.     The  question  is  a  political  one, 


HOME-RULE    NOTE. 

"The  hand   that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the   Radical   world.  " 

— Pall  Mall  Gazvttc. 

received,"  we  are  told,  and  "has  given  general  satisfaction." 
But  Ireland  is  warned  to  beware  of  the  Tory  emissaries  who 
are  trying  to  defeat  the  measure.     As  this  editor  sees  it — 

"All  over  Great  Britain  Orange  emissaries  are  being  poured. 
They  are  provided  with  salaries;  they  are  accompanied  by  false, 
lying,  libelous  literature;  they  want  for  nothing.  It  is  a  costly 
campaign,  but  wealthy  haters  of  Ireland  and  Irish  liberty  are 
paying  up,  and  briefless  barristers  and  Orange  slanderers  are 
taking  their  fees  and  doing  the  worst  they  can.  The  only 
antidote  is  to  be  found  in  providing  a  corps  of 
Irish  advocates  who  will  meet  this  mercenary  gang 
face  to  face  and  beat  them." 

After  uttering  this  warning.  The  Freeman  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  to  its  readers  how  the  new  measure 
will  permit  Ireland  to  manage  her  own  finances, 
and  with  better  .success,  it  is  hinted,  than  England 
has  been  able  to  manage  them.  The  sch<>me  of 
the  bill  is  moderate,  we  are  told,  but  admits  of 
development;  its  creators  did  not  aim  at  revolu- 
tionary miracles.     As  we  read: 

"British  statesmen  in  the  past  have  not  am- 
birtoned  the  part  of  the  miracle- workers  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  Home  Rule  Bill  is  first 
and  foremost  a  measure  of  Irish  self-government. 
It  is  made  so  that  it  may  fit  into  a  scheme  of  fed- 
eration should  Imperial  development  take  that 
trend.  But  probable  as  is  this  ultimate  growth, 
the  statesmen  of  to-day  deal  only  witli  tliat  part  of 
the  i)r()b!em  that  is  rij)e,  and  leave  to  the  future 
its  own  tasks." 

Last  week  we  outlined  the  opposition  to  th(- 
llonie  Rule  Bill,  seen  especially  in  Protestant 
I'lster.  But,  says  The  Freeman,  Irish  Protestants 
will  gain,  not  lose,  by  Home  Rule.  They  will  stand 
shoulder  to  .shoulder  with  the  majority  of  their 
countrymen.     The   Ulster  disaffection,  it  argues, 


THE    SLEEPLESS    BEAUTY. 

Mr.  Asquith  (the  P>iry  Prince) — "I  don't  so  much  mind 
all  this  brier  stuff;  it's  the  lady  at  the  end  that  makes  me 
nervous."  — Punch. 

not  a  religious  one.  The  Belfast  protest  is  the  protest  of  an 
ascendency  faction  against  the  imminence  of  equality.  .  .  .  The 
true  friends  of  Irish  Protestants  to-day,  as  they  were  in  the  past, 
are  those  Protestant  gentlemen  who  would  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Irish  Protestantism  and  Irish  Nationality,  and  substi- 
tute pride  of  Irisli  nationhood  and  citizenship  for  sectarianism." 


OH.    HOW    WE    .\ni:    .MISJl  DliED' 

Mr.  lU'dmund  as  .seen  by  a  ijcrverted  Mr.  Kcdniontl  as  lie  really  Is.  or.  shall 


.Saxon  imagination  all  this  time. 


we  say,  as  he  would  wish  to  appear. 
^  Punch. 
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I'AHADK    l'X)K.MATI()X    (»K    (.KK.MAN    BATTLK-SHIPS    AT    THE    REVIEW    AT    KIEL    ON    APRIL    1. 


GERMAN    RAGE   AT    THE    MONROE 
DOCTRINE 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  is  founded  on  the  catch- 
phrase  "America  for  the  Americans,"  which  implies  a 
mere  empty  assumption,  says  Doctor  of  Law  Mr.  Herbert 
von  Dirksen-Bonn,  in  the  Grenzboten  (Berlin).  Men  use  such 
catchwords  without  thinking  and  "easily  succeed  in  hypnotizing 
foreigners  and  hindering  them  from  testing  the  grounds  on  which 
claims  are  made."     "No  people  have  gone  to  such  extremes  in 

the  use  of  political  catchwords  

as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  almost  hundred- 
year-old  phrase  'America  for  the 
Americans.'  "  This  A\Titer  pro- 
ceeds to  question  the  justice  of 
its  significance  and  makes  some 
bold  and  pertinent  inquiries  re- 
specting it  as  follows: 

"By  what  right  does  America 
attempt  to  check  the  strongest 
expansion  policy  of  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth?  Is  it  because 
of  overpopulation  in  the  regions 
where  expansion  is  attempted? 
Is  it  because  the  United  States 
has  seized  for  itself  new  out- 
lets for  the  settlement  of  its 
people?  By  what  right  does  the 
United  States  fail  upon  weaker 
peoples  and  turn  into  colonies 
regions  with  which  it  has 
neither  trade  nor  geographical 
relatif)ns?  By  what  right  does 
it  hinder  other  great  Powers 
from  treating  with  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  South  Amer- 
ica? To  all  these  questions  the 
stereotyped  answer  is  returned: 

'America  for  the  Americans.'  The  questioner  is  of  course  non- 
plu.sed,  remembers  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  admits  the  claim 
based  on  such  an  inexpugnable  foundation." 

The  Doctor,proceeds  to  give  a  history  and  exposition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  contained  in  the  President's  message  of 
1823.     He  is  inclined  to  scoff  at  it  and  remarks: 

"Such  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  sacred  palladium  of  the 
American  nation.  It  is  not  a  revelation  sent  from  heaven,  not 
the  outcome  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  a  prophet;  it  is  not 
something  decided  by  eternal  justice,  eternal  truth,  anything 
eternally  inviolable.  No,  it  is  simply  a  forward  move  on  the 
politicaf  chessboard,  a  reactive  measure  following  a  long  series 
of  p(;litical  and  diplomatic  advances." 


German  Jingo- 
than  I  have!" 


The  United  States  has  no  rights  outside  of  its  own  territory, 
and  makes  claims  that  are  absurd,  we  are  told  as  follows: 

"  'America  for  the  Americans'  must  mean  'We  allow  no 
interference  of  foreigners  in  America,  even  as  we  do  not  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries.'  And  yet  the  phrase  can  hardly 
carry  this  meaning.  If  America  belongs  to  the  Americans, 
just  as  Germany  belongs  to  the  Germans  and  England  to  the 
English,  the  matter  would  be  simple  enough,  for  no  independent, 
self-respecting  nation  tolerates  foreign  interference  in  its  affairs, 
nor  would  any  prudent,  competent  statesman  think  of  attempting 
such  interference.    That  would  be  to  violate  the  very  foundation 

of  international  law." 

But,  he  adds,  the  United 
States  is  doing  in  South  America 
exactly  what  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine forbids  other  nations  to  do. 
"This  is  the  irony  of  the  mat- 
ter." Strength  is  added  to  this 
jjosition,  we  are  told,  by  the 
fate  of  the  Philippines  and  of 
Hawaii,  and  Dr.  Dirksen-Bonn 
proceeds    to  remark: 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  European 
Powers  have  really  no  need  to 
consider  themselves  bound  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  this  Amer- 
ican whim,  which  they  can  only 
interpret  as  a  bid  for  the  exten- 
sion of  America's  own  trade.  .  .  . 
The  most  important  question 
for  Germans  to  decide  is  a  prac- 
tical one.  (Jermans  must  take 
advantage  of  the  negative  side  of 
the  Monroe;  Doctrine,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  bluff  nor  pretension  can 
exercise  compulsion  over  them. 
Every  move  of  the  adversary 
should  hnid  them  to  take  a  firmer 
position.  It  is  important  that  we  stand  up  against  this 
Anglo-Saxon  Republic  which  wraps  itself  round  in  a  mantle 
of  supposed  right.  And  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
American  asserts  his  superficial  int-(!rpretation  of  justice  and 
the  law  with  a  torrent  of  sounding  phrases  which  are  all  the 
citizens  of  that   RepubHc  can  rely  on  for  support." 

Yet  this  writer  is  not  certain  tliat  tlu;  United  States  would 
resort  to  arms  in  maintaining  the  claims  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and,  even  if  we  did,  Europe  must  maintain  its  rights. 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  a  firm  and  self-possest  policy 
must  be  adopted  toward  the  United  States  on  account  of  its 
Monroe  Doctrine.  It  should  be  carried  out  even  if  the  Americans 
did  not  shrink  from  war.    But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  would 


GERMANY'S    NEW    SUIT. 

Uncle  Sam  has  no  more  right  to  these  elothes 

— Fischiello  (Turin). 
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appear  to  be  very  questionable  whether  the  Americans  are 
in  a  condition  to  support  their  words  by  deeds — '  to  back  their 
opinion,'  if  we  may  use  their  ow^n  jargon  in  expressing  the 
thought.  In  fact,  there  exists  a  well-grounded  suspicion  that 
they  have  their  hands  full  in  the  protection  of  two  oceans.  That 
America's  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  could  not  cut  a 
particularly  distinguished  figure  in  a  serious  war  is  clear.  Even 
the  American  fleet  fails  to  make  a  very  imposing  impression 
when  we  read  the  newspapers  which  record  the  sort  of  discipline 
that  obtains  on  American  ships,  the  numerous  desertions  of  their 
crews,  and  the  frequent  naval  disasters.  But  how  very  unpre- 
pared America  is  for  a  great  war  may  best  be  seen  from  Homer 
Lea's  book  'The  Valor  of  Ig- 
norance,' in  which  he  utters  no 
doubtful  words  of  warning  to 
his  countrymen.  The  patriotic 
tendency  of  the  book  is  seen 
in  its  tone  of  foreboding  as 
the  author  marshals  facts 
which  show  how  the  American 
Government  has  overestimated 
the  superiority  of  its  armed 
forces.  From  all  these  consid- 
erations we  express  the  wish 
that  Germany  will  no  longer 
suffer  herself  as  hitherto  to 
be  dazzled  by  the  commercial 
power  of  the  United  States 
upon  which  that  country  bases 
such  high  claims,  and  that  our 
Government  will  return  any 
attacks  made  not  only  in  the 
domain  of  politics,  but  also  of 
trade." 

This  writer  sums  up  his  view 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  de- 
claring that,  altho  for  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  played  a 
mighty  part  in  American  poli- 
tics, it  has  really  no  meaning 
except  for  the  time  it  Was 
drawn    up.      Put    forth    as    a 

<logina  of  internal i(mal  law  it  is  senseless.  It  has  no  formal 
international  significance  whatever,  we  are  informed,  and  all 
efforts  to  give  it  such  have  failed.  The  interpretation  given 
to  it  by  modern  Americans  differs  from  that  which  Monnx* 
himself  intended  it  to  have.  This  writer  quotes  Monroe  as 
simply  declaring  that  it  was  inipos.sible  that  the  Powers  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  fould  impo.se  any  part  of  their  political  system 
upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  without  detriment  to  the  |)ros- 
perity  and  peafic;  :•>{  the  United  States  and  tiie  Southern  Republics, 
and  it  was  therefon'  impo.ssible  for  his  Goveriunciit  to  permit 
such  an  intervention.  He  complains  tliat  the  new  American 
statesmen  have  used  it  to  prop  up  an  imperialistic  policy  with 
whifh  it  had  originally  nothing  whatever  to  do.. 


JAPAN    WATCHING  OUR   TREATIES 

OUR  SENATE'S  sweeping  amendment  of  the  arbitration 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  interests  the  press  of  Japan 
primarily  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance.  The  Japanese  editors  are  not  at  all  surprized  at  the 
Senate's  refusal  to  include  the  questions  of  alien  exclusion  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  list  of  arbitrable  subjects.  The 
Tokyo  Asahi,  for  instance,  observes  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  if 
taken  up  as  a  subject  of  arbitration,  would  be  ignored  by  the 

Powers,  as  it  is  little  more  than 


Germany 


France 


Great  Britain        Japan     United  States 


1,881,000  1,370,000  739,000     610,000       195,000 

MILITARY    .STRENGTH    OF    FIVE  TOWERS, 
Including  effectives  and  reserves,  or  militia.     The  height  of  the 


an  arbitrary  declaration  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  not  ac- 
cepted as  a  principle  of  inter- 
national law'.  The  exclusion  of 
immigrants  would,  according  to 
this  journal,  be  regarded  as  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions. But  the  elimination 
from  the  treaty  of  the  provi- 
sion giving  a  joint  high  commis- 
sion power  to  decide  whether  a 
question  is  arbitrable  deprives 
it  of  its  essential  qualities,  say 
the  Japanese  papers.  And  in 
view  of  this  they  are  wondering 
whether  England  will  accept 
the  emasculated  pact,  and,  in 
case  she  does,  what  the  effect 
will  be  upon  the  present  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  As  the  Jiji 
(Tokyo)  puts  it: 


figures  represents  relative  military  strength. 

— From  the  London  Sphere 


"England's  attitude  toward 
the  amended  arl)itration  treaty 
should  be  watched  with  keen 
interest,  because  upon  it  de- 
pends the  fate  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  of 
alliance,  which  provides  that  should  eitiier  higl\  contracting  party 
conclude  with  a  third  Power  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  such 
contracting  party  will  not  be  under  obligation  to  go  to  war 
with  such  third  party.  Should  Englantl  lU'dine  to  accept  the 
arbitration  treaty  as  amended  by  the  American  Senate,  the 
above  provision  in  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  of  alliance  would 
naturally  bcconi<>  null  and  void,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate, 
and  the  other  provisions  of  the  alliance  would  become  applicai)le 
even  against  the  United  States." 

The  Nippon  (Tokyo)  agrees  with  the  above  view  of  the  Jiji, 
but  explains  that  this  interpretation  of  the  situation  is  nuide 
from  a  purely  legal  standpoint  and  is  not  based  upon  any  apore- 
hension  as  to  the  future  of  .\inerican-Japauese  relations.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  Asahi,  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
advances  a  peculiar,  but  not  entirely  unreasonable,  theory  that 
the  arbitration  treaty  in  its  amended  form  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  and  will,  therefore, 
nullify  Article  IV.  of  the  Auglo-Japanese  treaty  of  alliance, 
even  if  it  is  accepted  by  England. 

The  Japanese  editors  seem  to  take  the  virtual  rejection  of 
the  arbitration  treaty  by  the  Senate  a'^  an  indication  of  President 
Taft's  unpopularity.  The  Xtppon  and  the  Jiji,  for  instance, 
assert  that  if  tliis  decision  of  the  Senate  means  a  reflection  upon 
the  President' s  prestige,  his  reelection  will  be  secured  only  with 
great  diflficulty.  The  Chugai  Shogyo,  an  influential  commercial 
paper  in  Tokyo,  deplores  the  rejection  of  the  arbitration  treaty 
as  conceived  by  Mr.  Taft  as  a  seriou.s  setback  to  the  progress 
of  world  peace. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   BRITISH   TAR   DISAPPEARING 

THE  DETERIORATION  of  the  personnel  on  board  her 
trading-ships  threatens  England's  sup^j-emacy  on  the 
sea,  says  Mr.  Spencer  Campbell  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  (Loudon).  Most  of  the  crews  in  such  ships  are  aliens, 
and  not  in  sy^mpathy  with  the  British  Empire,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions these  crews  have  even  manifested  a  hostile  spirit.  When 
war,  a  few  years  ago,  hung  in  the  balance  and  grave  uneasiness 
developed  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  "certain  great 
Power,"  her  cruisers  overhauled  and  searched  British  merchant- 
men. One  of  these,  the  Cheltenham,  had  but  four  English  sea- 
men. The  rest  were  Germans,  and  as  the  searchers  left  the 
steamer  the  German  crew  enthusiastically  cheered  them.  This 
writer  proceeds: 

"The  power  invested  in  a  captain  is  very  wide,  and  suppose  a 
collier  commanded  by  an  alien  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  steering  into  the  nearest  hostile  port, 
and  presenting  the  enemy  with  a  valuable  cargo.  Multiply  a 
few  similar  instances,  add  a  well-organized  mutiny  or  two, 
remember  the  facilities  for  espionage,  do  not  neglect  the  thou- 
sand and  one  opportunities  for  morsing  or  semaphoring  false 
information  to  a  scouting  cruiser,  and  one  has  the  sum  total  of 
the  damage  which  could  be  inflicted  on  jthe  nation  by  the 
presence  of  alien  officers  and  men  under  the  Red  Ensign.  One 
shudders  at  what  might  have  happened  aboard  the  Cheltenham 
had  war  really  been  declared.  What  a  hollow  mockery  'Rule 
Britannia'  is!" 

Other  nations,  we  are  told,  are  more  cautious,  and  make  every^ 
effort  to  have  their  ships  manned  by  their  own  people,  even  if 
they  begin  by  employing  foreign  officers  or  engineers.  Mr. 
Campbell  thus  cites  the  example  of  Germany: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Germany  has 
bought  many  steamers  from  us  second-hand,  and  it  has  been  the 
ordinary  custom  in  many  cases  for  the  engineering  staff,  at  least, 
to  remain  on.  We  are  therefore  induced  to  picture  the  said 
engineers  growing  gray  under  the  German  flag — or  possibly  stout 
under  the  (Jerman  beer.  A  pretty  idea,  no  doubt,  but  doomed, 
alas!  to  be  shattered  ruthlessly.  It  has  been  the  fixt  idea  in  all 
Oerman  steamship  concerns  to  replace  the  original  staff  by  Ger- 
man substitutes.  But  there  is  no  needless  hurry.  Until  the 
German  officers  have  mastered  the  work,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  dismissal  of  the  British.  But  when  the  moment  arrives, 
when  the  engines  run  just  as  smoothly  under  Teutonic  hands, 
the  change  is  effected.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  one  of  the  leading 
firms  announced  in  the  annual  report  that  every  member  of  the 
staff,  who  had  come  over  in  their  vessels  jjurchased  abroad,  had 
now  given  way  to  a  German  successor." 

Japan's  merchant  marine  tells  the  same  story — 

"At  the  beginning  practically  every  officer  aboard  was 
British;  now  only  a  skipper  is  to  be  found  on  some  of  the  passen- 
ger vessels.  It  will  not  be  long  before  he,  too.  will  be  a  rara  avis 
on  the  bridge  of  a  Japanese  steamer.  It  is  natural,  naj%  in- 
evitable. A  country  must  study  first  the  interests  of  her  own 
flesh  and  blood,  for  it  is  only  from  her  own  flesh  and  blood  that 


she  will  get  the  best  results.  Something  is  wanted  in  England 
of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Kaiser's  proud  vaunt  about 
his  yacht,  the  Meteor — 'German-built,  German-fitted,  German- 
manned  ! ' 

"Why,  then,  should  our  leaders  quail  before  this  Retaliation? 
Our  navigators,  our  engineers,  are  serving  under  many  a  foreign 
flag,  but  the  time  of  their  service  is  measured  by  the  time  of 
their  usefulness.  When  their  brains  have  been  picked,  when 
the  pupil  has  shown  liimself  the  equal  of  the  master,  comes  the 
dismissal,  to  be  followed  by  many  a  weary  day  of  waiting,  until 
some  berth  is  secui-ed.  No  maudlin  sentimentality  is  allowed 
to  sway  the  judgment  of  the  alien  ship-owner,  with  the  natural 
consequence  that  their  merchant  service  is  invested  with  a 
robust  vigor  and  cohesion  sadly  lacking  in  our  own." 

Mr.  Campbell  thinks  that  if  the  Government  were  to  subsidize 
merchant-ships  it  would  solve  the  problem  by  enabling  ship-own- 
ers to  pay  British  wages  to  British  sailors  instead  of  employing 
lascars,  coolies,  or  "dagoes"  at  starvation  pay. 

The  rule  of  the  American  Navy  to  employ  none  but  American 
citizens  on  American  war-ships  is  cited  as  an  example  for  Eng- 
land's mercantile  navy  to  follow.  If  this  rule  is  not  adopted, 
we  are  assured,  it  will  spell  ruin  to  the  Empire. 

"The  loss  of  our  mercantile  marine  will  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire,  for  that  Empire  is 
essentially  an  Empire  of  the  sea.  It  rests  upon  two  supports: 
the  Navy  in  the  first  instance,  the  merchant  service  in  the 
second,  and  each  support  is  necessarj^  to  the  other.  If  we  lose 
the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  the  ocean  which  unites  and  welds  our 
Empire  will  then  divide  it — there  will  be  a  falling  asunder  of  the 
parts  and  eventual  dissolution.  .  .  .  Whether  it  is  an  immutable 
law  of  nature  that  every  empire  in  due  course  of  time  must 
crumble  and  decay,  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  a  long  period 
of  supremacy  breeds  a  numbing  lethargy,  a  contemptuous  self- 
confidence,  and  a  marked  dislike  to  facing  unpleasant  details. 
During  the  last  few  years  this  canker  has  eaten  its  way  into  the 
British  people.  We  have  been  granted  great  things,  and  it 
needs  a  strong  and  determined  effort  to  awaken  to  our  respon- 
sibilities. Otherwise  we  shall  realize  the  grim  truth  of  the  old 
saying,  'To  help  fools,  even  the  gods  are  powerless.'" 


A  FAR-EASTERN  STEEL  TRUST  — The  formation  of  a 
Chino-Japanese  steel  trust,  which  is  expected  by  some  persons 
to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  industrial  conditions  in  the 
Orient,  is  described  by  E.  Bonnaffe,  in  Cosmos  (Paris),  in  which 
we  read  as  follows: 

"The  new  combination  is  the  result  of  a  fusion,  under  the 
control  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  capitalists,  of  the  foundries 
of  Hanyang,  the  iron-mines  of  Taya,  and  the  collieries  of 
Pinghsien.  ' 

"These  last,  situated  in  the  province  of  Kangsi  and  tapped 
by  a  railroad  that  places  them  in  communication  with  Chuchow, 
employ  more  than  3,000  miners  and  produced  in  1911  nearly 
500,000  tons.  According  to  the  expert  opinion  of  a  German 
engineer,  the  value  of  the  deposits  is  not  less  than  $1,. "500,000. 

"The  steel-works  and  foundries  of  Hanyang,  estimated  at 
$9,000,000,  are  equipi)etl  with  all  the  improvements  of  modern 
industry.  Their  production  should  amount  at  least  to  140,0(X) 
tons  of  iron  and  70.000  of  steel,  and  they  nearly  reached  these 
figures  last  year. 

"Finally,  the  iron-mines  of  Taya,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yang-tse,  about  GO  miles  from  Hankow,  have  a  value  of  $8,000,- 
000.  The  yield  of  the  ore  is  as  high  as  62.3  per  cent,  of  iron, 
and  the  annual  production  is  placed  at  a  million  tons.  These 
deposits  are  so  rich  that  the  same  German  expert  has  been  able, 
without  fear  of  eiTor,  to  declare  that  they  will  last  200  years, 
even  with  intensive  working.  Like  the  two  other  industries, 
the  mines  of  Taya  are  in  communication  with  the  near-by 
centers  by  a  railroad  about  25  miles  long. 

"The  capital  has  been  largely  furnished  by  the  Japanese. 
A  Chinese  law  of  recent  enactment,  authorizing  commercial 
companies^to  call  in  foreign  capital  in  the  proportion  of  50  per 
cent.,  hasloermitted  the  organization  of  this  formidable  and 
unexpected  trust,  in  which,  curiously  enough,  the  industries 
exploited  are  all  in  China  while  the  financial  control  of  the 
syndicate  is  in  Japanese  hands."— 7'rMrKs7o/io/(  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


EXPERTS  ON  THE  'TITANIC"  WRECK 


WHILE  IT  IS  WELL  to  adopt  many  of  the  precautions 
and  devices  suggested  since  the  iceberg  sent  the 
Titanic  to  the  bottom,  yet  we  are  reminded  by  no 
less  an  authority  on  ice  than  Robert  E.  Peary  that,  after  all.  for 
the  modern  transatlantic  liner,  "there  is  no  certain  protection 
.-against  icebergs  except  to  give  the  region  where  they  may  occur 
ithe  -nadest  berth."  And  it  likewise  appears  to  Engineering 
News  (New  York)  "that  the  first  and  most  important  lesson  of 
the  Titanic's  loss  is  the  need  for  moving  the  summer  course 
•of  transatlantic  steamers  between  North  Atlantic  ports 
:and  English  Channel 
ports  farther  south." 
This,  as  our  readers 
know,  was  done  at 
•once  bj'  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  steamship 
■companies.  In  eon- 
inection  witla  a  chart 
:sho\ving  the  various 
■"lanes,"  Engineering 
News  goes  on  to  saj': 


south  still  to  the  position  indicated  on  the  chart  reproduced 
herewith.  The  chart  shows  also  the  former  routes,  which  were 
established  in  1898.  The  new  routes  are  about  175  miles  longer 
than  the  former  summer  routes." 

The  sinking  of  the  Titanic  has  convinced  many  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  "the  unsinkable  ship."  Yet,  The  Scientific 
American  would  remind  us,  "the  ship's  company  who  set  sail  from 
Southampton  on  the  first  and  last  voyage  of  the  world's  greatest 
vessel"  had  "many  and  good  reasons"  for  believing  that  she 
was  unsinkable.     To  begin  with,  we  read  in  a  carefullj-  prepared 

article  in  this  author- 
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From  "The  Scientific  Amerii^au. 


In  all  probability,  according  to  The  Scientific  American,  a  massive,  projecting,  under- 
water shelf  of  the  iceberg  with  which  she  collided  tore  open  several  compartments  of  the 
Titanic,  the  rent  extending  from  near  the  bow  to  amidships.  The  energy  of  the  blow, 
1.161,000  foot-tons,  was  equal,  it  is  estimated,  to  that  of  the  combined  broadsides  of 
the  battle-ships  Delaware  and  Xorth  Dakota. 


"The  position  of 
the  Titanic,  as  given 
in  her  calls  for  assist- 
ance by  wireless,  was 
lat.  41°  46',  long.  50° 
14'.  It  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the 
-chart  [on  next  page] 
that  this  was  14',  or 
about  16  miles,  south 
■of  the  regular  west- 
bound summer  route. 
The  early  reports  that 
the  Titanic  was  using 
the  shorter  route — 
.the  northern  or  winter 
route  —  were  plainly 
•erroneous. 

"The  general  posi- 
tion of  the  group  of 
icebergs  upon  one  of 
which  the  liner  was 
wrecked  is  indicated 
•on    our    chart.     The 

iceberg  symbols  on  the  chart  mark  positions  at  which  icebergs 
were  sighted  by  different  vessels  in  the  few  days  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  wreck.  For  the  sake  of  clearness, 
•only  a  few  of  the  numerous  reports  received  at  the  New  York 
office  of  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Bureau  are  marked 
•on  the  chart. 

"The  course  of  the  group  of  bergs  to  the  southward  under 
the  influence  of  the  Labrador  current  can  be  traced  by  means 
•of  the  pilot  charts  issued  monthly  by  the  Hydrographic  Office. 
The  Labrador  current  curves  around  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  is  V)elieved  to  pass  below  the  Oulf  Stream.  The  ice  brought 
down  by  the  current  from  the  north  is  picked  up  by  the  CJulf 
Stream  and  carried  slowly  eastward,  being  at  the  same  time 
rapidly  melted  as  a  general  rule  by  the  warmer  water.  The 
speed  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  this  vicinity  is  only  15  or  20  miles 
per  (lay.  Slight  variations  in  the  flow  of  the  two  currents  or 
a  <litT(rence  in  the  character  of  the  ice  itself  may  account  for  the 
further  progress  of  the  ice  to  the  southward  in  some  years 

"Tin-  ice  this  year  is  farther  soutli  than  it  has  been  during  a 
long  i)eriod  of  years,  and  on  April  Ki  tlie  transatlantic  lines 
jinnounced  an  agreement,  'in  consequence  of  the  reports  as  to 
icf  in  the  Atlantic,"  to  shift  the  established  routes  so  as  to  bring 
them  VA)  or  70  miles  farther  .south  in  the  vicinity  where  icebergs 
are  met.  Three  days  later,  on  April  19,  an  agreement  was 
effected  betwt'en  the  steamship  lines  and  the  United  States 
•Hydrographic;  Office,  moving  the  routes  some  100  miles  farther 


IS  THIS  WHAT  HAPPENED? 


itative  weekly : 

"The  floor  of  the 
ship  was  of  excep- 
tional strength  and 
stiffness.  Keel,  keel- 
son, longitudinals, 
and  inner  and  outer 
bottoms  were  of  a 
weight,  size,  and 
thickness  exceeding 
those  of  any  previous 
ship.  The  floor  was 
carried  well  up  into 
the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  in  addition  to  the 
conventional  framing, 
the  hull  was  stiflf- 
ened  by  deep  web 
frames  —  girders  of 
enormous  strength  — 
spaced  at  frequent 
and  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  vessel. 
Tying  the  ship's  sides 
together  were  the 
deck  beams,  ten 
inches  in  depth,  cov- 
ered, floor  above 
floor,  with  unbroken 
decks  of  steel.  Ad- 
ditional strength  was 
afforded  by  the  stout 
longitudinal  bulk- 
heads of  the  coal 
bunkers,  which  ex- 
tended in  the  wake  of  the  boiler-rooms,  and,  incidentally,  by 
their  water-tight  construction,  served,  or  rather,  in  view  of  the 
loss  of  the  ship,  we  should  say  were  intended  to  serve,  to  prevent 
water,  which  might  enter  through  a  rupture  in  the  ship's  outer 
shell,  from  finding  its  way  into  the  boiler-rooms. 

"As  a  further  protection  against  sinking,  the  Titanic  was 
divided  by  fifteen  transverse  bulkheads  into  sixteen  separate 
water-tight  compartments;  and  they  were  so  projjortioned  that 
any  two  of  them  might  have  been  flooded  without  endangering 
the  flotation  of  the  ship. 

"Furthermore,  all  the  multitudinous  compartments  of  the 
cellular  double  bottom  and  all  the  sixteen  nuvin  compartments 
of  the  ship  were  connected,  througli  an  elaborate  system  of 
piping,  with  a  series  of  powerful  pumps  whose  joint  capacity 
would  suffice  to  greatly  delay  the  ri.se  of  water  in  the  holds,  due 
to  any  of  the  ordinary  accidents  of  the  sea  involving  a  rupture 
of  the  hull  of  the  ship. 

"Finally,  there  was  .the  security  against  foundering  due  to 
vast  size — a  safeguard  which  might  reasonably  be  considered 
the  most  effective  of  all.  For  it  is  certain  that,  with  a  given 
amount  of  danuige  to  the  hull,  the  flooding  of  one  compartment 
will  afTiH't  the  stability  of  a  ship  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  her  size — 
or,  should  the  water-tight  doors  fail  to  closi-,  the  siiip  will  stay 
afloat  for  a  length  of  time  approximately  proportional  to  her  size." 

Therefore,   "unsinkable  she  was   by  any  of   the  seemingly 
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From  "  The  Scientific  American,"  New  York. 

Boat-deck  of  the   Titanic,  showing  20  boats  carrying  about 
1,000  passengers. 


Plan  of  boat-declf  showing  suggested  accommodations  for  56 
boats  carrying  about  3,100  passengers. 

HOW    LIFE-BOATS    FOR    ALL    COULD    BE    CARRIED. 


possible  accidents  of  wind  and  weather  or  deep-sea  collision." 
Bow  on,  and  "under  the  half-speed  called  for  by  careful  sea- 
manship," she  would  probably  have  survived  even  a  head-on 
collision  with  an  iceberg.  But  there  was  just  one  peril  against 
which  she  was  as  helpless  as  the  smallest  of  coasting  steamers — 
'the  long,  glancing  blow  below  the  water-line,  due  to  the  pro- 
jecting shelf  of  an  iceberg."  Nevertheless,  asserts  this  writer 
with  emphasis,  "had  the  Titanic  been  running  under  a  slow 
bell,  she  would  probably  have  been  afloat  to-day."  Even  that 
deadlj' under-water  l)low,  we  are  told,  "would  scarcely  have  been 
fatal  had  the  ship  been  put,  as  she  should  have  been,  under  half 
speed."  For  in  that  case,  "the  force  of  the  reactive  blow  would 
have  been  reduced  to  one-quarter."  To  quote  the  ensuing 
explanation: 

"The  energy  of  a  moving  mass  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  The  60,000-ton  Titanic,  at  21  knots,  represented  an 
energy  of  1,161,000  foot-tons.  At  10  knots,  her  energy  would 
have  been  reduced  to  290,250  foot-tons.  Think  of  it,  that 
giant  vessel,  rushing  on  through  the  ice-infested  waters, 
was  capable  of  striking  a  blow  equal  to  the  combined 
broadsides  of  the  twenty  12-inch  guns  of  the  Delaware  and 
North  Dakota,  each  of  whose  guns  develops  50,000  foot-tons  at 

the  muzzle! 

"Newton's  first  law  of  motion  'will  be  served.' 
"But  had  the  speed  been  only  one-half  and  the  energy  one- 
fourth  as  great,  the  ship  might  well  have  been  deflected  from  the 
iceberg  before  more  than  two  or  three  of  her  compartments  had 
been  ripped  open;  and  with  the  water  confined  to  these,  the 
powerful  pumps  could  have  kept  the  vessel  afloat  for  many 


hours,  and  surely  until  a  fleet  of  rescuing  ships  had  taken  every 
soul  from  the  stricken  vessel." 

This  writer  has  no  patience  with  the  contention  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  ship  like  the  Titanic  to  carry  life-boats  enough 
for  all  on  board.  He  has  studied  out  the  problem,  and  presents 
its  solution  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

In  its  editorial  summing  up  the  "Lessons  of  the  Titanic' s 
Loss,"  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (New  York)  makes  special 
mention  of  these:  the  value  of  the  life-raft,  the  need  of  more 
competent  seamen,  better  appliances  for  launching  boats,  "a 
steam-  or  gasoline-propelled  pinnace,"  and  search-lights.  It  also 
calls  attention  to  a  letter  from  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary.  In 
Admiral  Peary's  opinion:  "A  powerful  search-light  would  be  of 
great  assistance  in  determining  the  presence  of  icebergs  in  a 
ship's  course  in  clear  weather,"  but  would  be  useless  in  a  fog. 
Large  icebergs,  he  says,  are  easily  located  and  avoided,  but  "the 
most  dangerous  ice  menace  to  a  steamer  is  the  last  remaining 
fragment  of  a  berg,  usually  a  mass  of  dense  translucent  ice,  hard 
as  rock,  almost  entirely  submerged,  absorbing  the  color  of  the 
surrounding  water,  and  almost  invisible,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
until  close  aboard."  A  steel  passenger-ship,  striking  one  of 
these  "growlers,"  would  be  likely  to  have  "her  bilge  torn  open 
from  bow  to  quarter.  For  our  huge  modern  steel  steamships, 
traveling  at  high  speed  and  intensely  vulnerable  to  puncture, 
there  is  no  certain  protection  against  icebergs  except  to  give 
the  region  where  they  may  occur  the  widest  berth."  Lewis 
Nixon,  the  ship-builder,  believes  that  some  of  the  difficulties 


From  "  Etii^ineering  Newfi,** 

CHART    OF    THE    NORTH    ATLANTIC,    SHOWING    THE    NEW    SUMMER    ROUTES    FOR    STEAMSHIPS. 

Winter  routes  of  German  and  French  lines  not  shown.     The  turning-points  are  the  same  as  for  the  English  lines,     "j'hese  points  are  indicated 

by  small  open  circles.     Position  of  icebergs  is  shown  by  shaded  spots 
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in  the  way  of  pro\-iding  a  sufficient  number  of  life-boats  are 
real,  but  he  suggests  life-rafts,  and  a  sort  of  detachable  deck. 
Admiral  F.  E.  Chadv\ick,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  also  recommends  the  raft.  He  discusses  the  question 
of  the  Titanic's  size,  speed,  and  construction,  but  concludes 
thus : 

"Certainly  her  size  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  loss,  and  her 
speed  was  less  than  that  of  some  others.  Any  ship  driven  at 
such  speed  on  to  a  berg  of  such  character  would  have  torn  her 
bottom  to  pieces.  She  was  lost  by  unwise  navigation — by 
running  at  full  speed,  tho  so  amply  forewarried,  into  a 
dangerous  situation  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 
This  is  the  fundamental,  sad,  and  one  important  fact.  It 
accounts  for  everything." 


PATENT  RIGHTS  WITHOUT  MONOPOLY 

To   FIND   in   a   journal   that    represents    inventors    an 
editorial  advocating  the  aboUtion  of  monopoly  in  con- 
nection with  patents  is  something  of  a  shock,  albeit  a 
wholesome  one.     In  a  page  of  comment  on  the  recent  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirming  the  right  of  a 
patentee   to    dictate  to 
the  purchaser  of  his  de- 
vice exactly  how  it  shall 
be  used,  we  find  in  The 
Inventive  Age  (Washing- 
ton, April   1)    the   sug- 
gestion   that    hereafter 
the  owner  of  a  patent 
be  given,  not  a  monop- 
oly of  its   manufacture 
with   power    to    sell   or 
lease     such    monopoly, 
but  merely  the  right  to 
receive  a  royalty  from 
any  one  who  desires  to 
use     his     de\ace.      The 
scheme  has  obvious  ad- 
vantages, not  the  least 

of  which  would  be  the  THE   waste   of 

impossibility  of  making 
under  it  any  such  claim 

as  that  just  validated  by  the  courts.  After  noting  various 
bills,  now  before  Congress,  designed  to  amend  the  present  laws 
affecting  patents,  the  writer  goes  on: 

"The  time  is  a  propitious  one,  not  only  to  remedy  the  evil 
that  exists,  but  to  correct  other  defects,  in  the  Patent  Law,  and 
it  is  hoped  it  will  be  taken  advantage  of. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  no  monopoly 
rights  granted  under  a  patent;  that  a  patentee  should  be  shorn 
of  all  such  rights,  and  given  instead  a  royalty  right  in  his  inven- 
tion, so  that  anyl)ody  so  wishing  would  be  permitted  to  manu- 
fa<;ture  a  patented  article  under  license  from  the  patent  authori- 
ties of  the  Government,  this  license  to  determine  what  royalty 
should  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  patented  invention.  In  this 
way,  monopoly  under  the  patent  would  be  impossible,  and  the 
many  evil  practises  arising  under  the  present  law  would  be 
ended.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  valuable  inventions 
are  supprest  because  to  utilize  them  would  make  commercial 
investments  in  existing  plants  useless.  It  has  been  charged 
that  this  is  parlicularlj-  true  in  the  field  of  tc'lepliony,  shoe 
machinery,  etc.  A  n^volutioruiry  device  is  patented,  and 
thereupon  some  interest  which  would  sustain  a  loss  if  the  device 
were  placed  on  the  markt-t  proni])(ly  buys  up  the  patent  and 
then  declines  to  make  and  market  tlH>  iini)roved  article.  The 
patent  thus  becomes  a  means  of  suppressing  and  dis'-ouraging 
invention  and  of  forcing  archaic  devices  on  a  public  which  is 
<ntitled  to  the  best  and  most  modern. 

"The  decision  forces  an  issue  and  points  to  the  iiu|)()rtance 
of  thorough  study  as  to  the  necessary  reform  of  the  whole 
patent  system.  If  it  produces  this  result  it  will  be  a  blessing  in 
di.'-guise." 


REARING   GAME  IN   CAPTIVITY 

/AMERICANS,  accustomed  to  regarding  the  supply  of 
J—\  wild  game  as  inexhaustible,  have  been  apt  to  sneer 
■^  -^  at  the  kind  of  "sport"  practised  on  great  European 
estates,  where  birds  reared  almost  like  domestic  fowl  are  slaugh- 
tered helplessly  by  the  thousand.  We  are,  however,  fast  coming 
to  the  same  pass,  and  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  lack  of  wild 
game  may  lead  hunters  to  kill  "tame"  game — birds  or  animals 
reared  on  "farms"  in  practical  eaptivitj-.  It  is  their  own 
fault — they  insist  on  killing  the  game  faster  than  it  can  make 
good  the  loss  by  breeding,  and  they  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
"close  seasons."  In  an  article  on  the  subject  by  William  T. 
Hornaday,  Director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  contribu- 
ted to  Country  Life  in  America  (Garden  City,  N.  Y,.,  April  15), 
our  sportsmen  are  bidden  to  take  their  choice  "between  close 
seasons  of  five  years  and  close  seasons  of  five  hundred  years." 
Dr.  Hornaday  names  seven  species  of  North  American  birds 
recently  exterminated,  including  the  passenger  pigeon,  Labrador 
duck,  and  Carolina  parrakeet;  and  fourteen  "candidates  for 
early  extinction,"  including  the  golden  plover,  snowy  egret,  and 

pinnated  grouse.  And  so, 
despite  important  game 
laws  recently  passed, 
such  as  the  Bayne 
' '  no-sale-of -game ' '  1  aw 
in  New  York,  "clo- 
sing America's  greatest 
market  for  the  sale  of 
native  wild  game,"  we 
are  living  in  a  period  of 
wholesale  extermina- 
tion of  species.  We 
shall  doubtless  have  to 
come  to  game-propaga- 
tion and  already  we 
have  begun  it.  Says 
Dr.  Hornaday: 


-■■r'3./'-'-^-  -J  ^    <c:;:r,r - 
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WILD    GAME. 
Cartoon  by  Maude  Mitchell,  used  in  educational  worli  by  Dr.  Hornaday 


'  'Seven  States  have 
already  established 
game-farms,  and,  in  all, 
twenty-one  States  that 
foolishly  and  wastefully  have  permitted  the  slaughter  of  their 
natural  stock  of  upland  game-birds  now  are  seeking  to  repair 
their  blunders.  And  how  are  they  seeking  to  make  amends  for 
their  folly?  How  are  they  stopping  the  leak  in  the  barrel?  By 
rearing  or  importing  foreign  game-birds  and  seeking  to  acclima- 
tize them !  This  proves  that  the  American  people  have  yet  to 
learn  the  very  first  principle  of  game-conservation,  which 
is  this: 

"The  ivay  to  have  killahlc  game  of  any  and  all  species  is  to 
protect  the  native  stock,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  killed  any  faster  than 
it  breeds;  and  ivhenever  a  species  has  been  reduced  to  a  low  point, 
give  it  a  long  close  season  in  order  that  it  may  breed  up  to  its  orig- 
inal abundance.   .   .   . 

"The  rearing  of  quail  in  real  captivity  has  progressed  far 
enough  to  justify  the  hope  that  eventually  it  can  be  made 
commercially  successful.  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job  is  making  for 
the  State  of  Connecticut  a  series  of  experiments  that  are  being 
watched  with  keen  interest  and  hopefulness.  It  is  said  that  in 
Kansas  'many  quail  were  raised  and  distributed'  in  1910. 

"The  rearing  of  wild  turkeys  in  captivity  is  in  about  the  same 
stage  of  development  as  is  tho  breeding  and  rearing  of  black 
foxes — experimental.  Very  few  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained.  This  is  true  of  all  fur-breeding  for  profit,  including 
the  skunk  and  mink.  TIutc  is  a  great  demand  for  '  literat  ure '  on 
this  subject,  but  the  directions  to  success  remain  to  be  written. 

"The  beaver  is  the  only  fur-bearing  animal  that  can  cer- 
tainly be  cultivated  on  a  <'omniercial  basis,  jirovided  the 
culti\ator  has  a  large  area  of  wild  timbered  land,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  running  water. 

"Any  one  who  has  a  larg(>  area  of  wooded  or  brushy  land  can 
breed  while-tailed  or  \'irgiuia  deer,  and  under  the  new  BajTie 
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Law  of  New  York  Stato,  the  stock  can  be  killed  and  marketed 
under  very  favorable  eonditions.  This  should  become  an 
important  industry  in  all  portions  of  the  State  that  are  not  well 
suited  to  ao^rieulture.  The  white-tailed  deer  is  a  most  persistent 
and  capable  animal.     (;i\e  it  half  a  chance,  and  it  Avill  liAc  and 


L<>(iit»^sy  of  "'  Tlie  Scientific  Aiiierican 

THE    STEREOSCOPIC    X-KAY    MACHINE. 

The  inventor  and  his  apparatus. 


thrive  in  a  wild  state.  It  will  be  the  last  hoofed  wild  animal  of 
North  America  to  be  exterminated,  just  prior  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  great  American  republic  through  wastefulness 
and  other  follies  too  numerous  to  mention. 

"To-day,  the  extermination  of  a  given  .species  always  comes 
through  excessive,  persistent,  and  relentless  killing — and  killing 
long  after  the  time  when  all  slaughter  should  cease.  The  way 
to  preserve  a  wild  fauna  is  to  protect  it,  and  stop  all  killing  of  it. 
But  the  American  rarely  or  never  consents  to  a  prolonged  dost; 
season  until  the  species  is  so  nearly  extinct  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  find  any  of  it  to  shoot. 

"One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  Regarding  nearly  all  of  the 
killable  species  of  United  States  game,  the  sportsmen  now  must 
take  their  choice  between  close  seasons  of  five  years,  or  close 
seasons  of  five  hundred  years!  Gentlemen  of  the  gun,  which 
will  you  have?  It  is  now  your  move.  No  half-way  measures 
will  serve." 


SUCCESSFUL  JOINT-GRAFTING  —  The  possibility  of 
replacing  a  diseased  or  ankylosed  joint  with  a  sound  and  healthy 
one  taken  from  another  person  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Tuffier,  a  French  surgeon.  From  a  strictly  scientific  stand- 
point, the  gain  of  the  one  patient  would  seem  to  be  offset  by 
the  other's  loss,  but  if  the  loser  were  satisfactorily  compensated, 
no  one  else  would  seemingly  be  entitled  to  object.  Says  La 
Nature  (Paris,  March  30j: 

"The  new  articulation  preserves  its  form  and  its  function. 
This  delicate  operation  has  succeeded  in  two  .separate  cases. 
The  point  of  greatest  importance  is  the  permanence  of  the  graft, 
which  at  the  end  of  a  year  remained  as  clear  as  the  first  day. 
The  grafted  joint  retained  its  mobility.  This  transplantation  of 
a  joint,  with  permanence  of  its  vitaUty  and  its  function,  is  a 
great  advance  in  surgery." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


STEREOSCOPIC  X-RAY  PICTURES 

THE  INTRODUCTION  of  the  stereoscopic  feature  into^ 
z-ray  photography,  so  that  the  resulting  pictures  are 
seen  in  relief,  is  not  new,  but  an  interesting  development 
of  it  has  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Eijkman,  chairman' 
of  the  Netherlands  Rontgen  Ray  Society.  The  interesting 
feature  of  his  device  is  its  capability  of  showing  the  relief  picture- 
and  the  object  from  which  it  was  taken  as  if  they  occupied 
exactly  the  same  position  in  space,  the  effect  produced  being 
precisely  as  if  the  observer  could  look  into  the  object  and 
see  within  it  whatever  may  be  brought  out  by  the  stereo- 
scopic .T-ray  picture.  We  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from 
an  article  in  Die  Welt  der  Technik,  as  translated  in  The  Scientific- 
American  Supplement  (New  York): 

"Dr.  Eijkman's  apparatus  not  only  enables  one  to  obtain 
stereoscopic  pictures  in  which  all  the  features  displayed  appear 
in  the  proper  space  relation,  but,  what  is  most  important  for 
practical  purposes,  it  is  possible  by  its  means  to  cause  this, 
stereoscopic  image  to  appear  in  coincidence  with  the  object, 
itself.  The  significance  of  this  for  operative  work  hardly  needs, 
to  be  pointed  out.  The  surgeon  can  view  the  part  to  be  operated' 
and  actually  see  its  internal  structure,  and  place  his  scalpel 
almost  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  a  transparent  object.  To  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  and  value  of  the  new  method  it  is; 
almost  necessary  to  see  the  apparatus  at  work.  The  stereoscopic 
effect  is  quite  remarkable.  When  the  object  is  Avithdrawn  froni 
its  position,  so  that  only  the  stereoscopic  ;r-ray  image  is  seen,, 
a  pointer  held  in  the  hand  can  be  brought  into  coincidence 
with  any  particular  feature  of  the  image,  giving  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  three  dimensional  characters  of  this  image,  for  a 
point  is  fixt  not  only  as  regards  its  position  from  right  to  left 
and  forward  and  backward,  but  also  up  and  down. 

"Dr.  Eijkman's  apparatus  further  proA'ides  for  the  preparation 
of  an  ordinary  photograph  strictly  coincident  with  the  .r-ray 
Ijhotograph,  so  that  a  permanent  record  can  be  obtained  of  the 
aspect  of  the  object  when  viewed  with  the  stereoscopic  x-ray 
apparatus 

"If  preferred,  the  patient  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  appa- 
ratus and  brought  to  it  again  later,  in  which  case  the  part 
treated  must  be  brought  into  the  same  position  in  which  it  lay 
during  the  preparation  of  the  x-ray  photograph." 


The  viewing  of  the  object  and  the  stereoscopic  pictures: 
simultaneously  is  managed  by  means  of  bits  of  glass  placed 
at  an  angle  with  the  eye.  The  pictures  are  seen  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  these  glas.ses  while  the  object  is  seen  through 
them  at  the  same  time,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  in  one  and  the 
Bame  place  and  whatever  is  revealed  by  the  x-ray  can  be. 
precisely  located. 
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ILLUSIONS  OF  THE   CINEMATOGRAPH 

THOSE  WHO  frequent  moving-picture  shows  are 
familiar  with  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  music  of 
passing  bands,  etc.,  as  displayed  on  the  screen.  The 
sounds  are  generally  real,  and  are  produced  behind  the  stage  by 
the  ingenious  showman,  anxious  to  reenforce  the  illusion  of  one 
sense  by  evidence  appealing  to  another.  Possibly  we  maj- 
one  day  have  also  the  flooding  of  the  auditorium  with  perfume, 
when  a  picture  of  a  garden  in  bloom  appears,  or  air-currents 
from  motor-driven  fans  during  the  portrayal  of  a  storm.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  spectator  gets  the 
additional  sensation  without  the  showman's 
aid.  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  Ave  see  or 
hear  what  we  think  we  should  see  or  hear 
under  the  circumstances — hence  we  may  hear 
the  artillery  or  smell  the  roses  by  pure  imagi- 
nation. Dr.  Ponzo,  an  Italian  investigator, 
who  reports  some  observations  of  this  kind  to 
the  ^Turin  Academy  of  Science,  finds  that 
there  is  generally  some  basis  for  the  imagined 
sensation,  tho  it  may  bear  little  relation  to 
reality.  We  translate  a  brief  account  of  Dr. 
Ponzo's  discoveries  from  La  Nature  (Paris, 
March  23),  to  which  it  is  contributed  by  Rene 
Merle.     Says  this  writer: 

"Dr.  Ponzo  has  collected  divers  curious 
observations  made  during  cinematograph  ex- 
hibitions, and  all  belonging  to  the  category  of 
errors — illusions  of  the  senses  and  of  the  per- 
ceptions furnished  by  them. 

"Most  of  these  relate  to  associations  be- 
tween the  visual  images  of  the  cinematograph 
and  independent  acoustic  impressions.  Dr. 
Ponzo  cites  some  of  these  associations:  Dur- 
ing the  exhibition  of  a  film  representing  a 
religious  ceremony  in  Burma  in  which  two 
young  persons  struck  bells,  he  believed  that 
he  heard  the  tolling,  and  in  seeking  an  expla- 
nation found  it  in  the  sensation  of  the  low  tones  produced  by 
the  stringed  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  Another  time,  seeing 
the  representation  of  a  moving  automobile,  he  seemed  to  hear 
the  noise  of  the  motor — an  impression  that  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rattle  of  the  hall  ventilator.  On  several  occasions, 
he  interpreted  the  noise  of  the  same  ventilator  or  of  the  cine- 
matograph projector  as  the  far-off  rushing  of  a  torrent  or  that 
of  a  waterfall  when  the  film  showed  views  of  this  kind.  These 
associations  easily  occur  when  no  particular  attention  is  given 
to  them  and  are  very  intense  when  they  last  but  an  instant.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  difficult  to  bring  about  voluntarily,  and 
•e\'ery  one  knows  what  imperfect  results  have  attended  all  efforts 
to  combine  the  cinematograph  and  the  phonograph,  particularly 
■because  of  the  impossibility  of  localizing  visual  and  acoustic 
impressions  in  a  single  point. 

"  It  is  certainly  with  the  intention  of  favoring  these  acoustico- 
visual  associations,  and  thus  giving  a  greater  impression  of 
reality,  that  the  promotors  of  moving-picture  shows  furnish 
orchestral  music  and  that  they  try  to  imitate  behind  the 
curtain  certain  noises  such  as  those  of  the  wind,  of  the  sea,  of 
vehicles,  of  falls,  of  the  breaking  of  gla.ss,  etc. 

"It  is  not  alone  acoustic  impressions  that  are  sometimes 
associated  with  the  visual  images  of  the  cinematograph;  all  the 
senses  equally  may  furnish  such  illusions. 

"Dr.  Ponzo  cites  an  impression  of  moisture  and  cold  received 
•during  the  representation  of  a  scene  from  Dante's  'Inferno,' 
involving  rain;  an  impression  of  .sea-air  at  the  sight  of  a  ship 
at  sea,  «'tc.,  all  due  to  tlie  tc'mijerature  of  the  hall,  but  not 
noticed  until  the  visual  imj)ressions  had  put  them  in  evidence 
through  association. 

"Odor  may  also  furnish  illusions.  .  .  .  All  these  phe- 
nomena are  valuable  in  the  study  of  the  associations  of  .sen- 
sation and  of  the  illusions  that  they  produce;  they  are  worth 
noting,  for  their  observation  is  difTicult  because  it  can  not  be 
made  at  will,  the  desire  to  notice  them  i)eing  sufTicient  to  prevent 
their     occurrence." — TranKlatiou     made    for     Tm:     Literary 

DiCFST. 


CRYSTALS   AS   LARGE   AS   MAN 

GIGANTIC  CRYSTALS  of  gypsum,  or  sulfate  of  lime, 
five  feet  tall  and  a  foot  thick,  fill  a  series  of  eaves  found 
in  the  mining-district  of  northern  Mexico.  This  region 
abounds,  we  are  told  by  N.  Degoutin  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
March  30),  in  pockets  or  caves  incrusted  with  various  minerals 
and  ores.  Such  crystal-lined  c{j,vities  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  generally  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  in  the  region  noted 
they  are  so  large,  and  the  ores  that  they  contain  are  so  easily 
taken  out  and  smelted,  that  its  mines,  especially  those  of  Santa- 
p]ulalia,   near   Chihuahua,   are   celebrated.     These   mines   have 


been  worked  for  two  centuries  and  are  now  controlled  by  Amer- 
ican companies.  It  is  in  the  similar  mines  of  Naica,  about 
seventy-five  miles  farther  south,  discovered  only  a  few  years 
ago,  that  the  huge  crystals  noted  above  have  been  foimd.  Says 
the  writer:  , 

"The  accompanying  photograph  gives  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
truly  extraordinary  aspect  presented  by  these  different  grottoes. 
They  are  entered  through  one  of  the  principal  galleries  of  the 
mine,  and  the  visitor  finds  himself  first  in  cavities  filled  with 
ordinary  deposits  of  carbonate.  Below  this  first  grotto  the 
descent  is  by  ladders  over  enormous  crystals  of  gyjjsum,  reach- 
ing almost  the  size  of  a  man.  The  illustration  gives  some  idea 
of  these.  Some  are  five  feet  long  and  nearly  a  foot  thick. 
Finally,  a  second  and  then  a  third  grotto  are  reached,  which  ends 
the  series. 

"Within  somewhat  restricted  distances,  these  three  grottoes 
offer  quite  varied  aspects;  the  crystals  themselves  are  of  many 
forms.  Sometimes  the  wall  seems  studded  with  threatening 
daggers,  sometimes  there  is  a  forest  of  colorless  prisms  whose 
upper  faces  are  covered  with  a  white  crystalline  deposit,  as  if, 
despite  the  heat  that  reigns  in  these  caverns,  a  fall  of  snow 
rested  eternally  there.  .  .  .  Finally,  all  these  crystals  are 
planted  on  a  hard  and  sonorous  crust  that  <'overs  the  rock, 
and  at  the  slightest  shock  they  give  out  a  clear  and  agree- 
able sound;  the  simple  friction  of  passing  produces  a  sort  of 
music,  and  if  a  stick  is  drawn  ()\t'r  them,  as  boys  do  o\»'r  a 
picket  fence,  there  is  a  real  chime,  wliosc  tones  are  reenforceil 
by  the  very  form  of  the  caverns. 

"There  have  been  i)revi<)usly  found,  in  .some  other  parts  of 
the  world,  grottoes  with  Iteautifui  crystals  of  gypsum  associated 
with  the  alteration  products  of  the  metallic  sulfids — for  examj)le 
at  Laurion,  (Jreece,  and  at  (lams,  Syria.  But  nowhere,  to 
our  knowledge,  has  the  phenomenon  taken  on  an  amplitude 
comparable  to  that  of  the  caves  at  Naica." — Translation  made 
for  TiiK  LiTKU.xKY  Du;i;sT. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  SUBMERGED  TENTH 


COXGREVE  was  long  supposed  to  have  prescribed  all  the 
reformatorj-  influence  that  music  possesses  in  his  cele- 
brated assertion  that  "Music  hath  power  to  soothe  the 
savage  breast."  Air.  Hans  Kronold  believes  it  can  do  more  than 
soothe — it  can  reach  do"mi  into  the  depths  of  a  degraded  man's 
consciousness  and  bring  up  such  ^'isions  of  his  earlier  and  hap- 


HANS    KRONOLD, 

Who  has  a  fund  for  giving  concerts  of  the  best  music  in  the  worst 
slums  of  N'ow  York  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  some  of  its  denizens. 


pier  years  as  "will  cause  a  radical  reformation  in  his  life.  Mr. 
Kronold  shows  his  faith  by  works,  and  has  secured  a  fund  of 
S30,000  or  $40,000  from  charitable  persons  to  hold  concerts  of 
the  best  music  in  the  New  York  slums;  and  these  will  begin  in 
a  month  or  two.  He  has  in  view  an  audience  made  up  of  skulk- 
ers in  the  dark,  who  would  regard  the  free  concerts  of  the  parks 
or  of  Cooper  Union  and  the  Educational  Alliance  as  provided 
for  the  Four  Hundred.  Fear  of  the  police  keeps  them  away  from 
the  parks.  "They  are  out  of  touch  with  all  that  is  respectable." 
Yet  they  may  be  men  who  have  once  been  gentlemen,  "even 
barons,"  adds  Mr.  Kronold,  in  their  better  days.  "The  most 
abandoned  men  and  women  who  can  be  induced  to  attend  one 
or  more  of  these  concerts  will  almost  certainly  be  moved  to  make 
an  effort  toward  bettering  their  condition."  As  gleaned  by  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun,  Mr.  Kronold's  purpose  is  put 
in  this  form: 

"His  project,  stated  in  the  simplest  terms,  is  to  give  concerts 
of  the  very  highest  type,  interpreting  the  masterpieces  of  the 
most  gifted  composers  who  have  ever  lived,  with  the  cooperation 


of  the  best  performers  who  can  be  engaged  for  money,  to  audi- 
ences composed  of  men  and  women  who  are  so  far  sunk  in  the 
degradation  of  vice  or  dissipation  or  whatever  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  means  of  redemption.  The  effect  of  su- 
preme musical  art  upon  these  derelicts  will  be,  he  hopes  and  be- 
lieves, to  awaken  in  them  a  recollection  of  former  ideals,  long 
forgotten,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  a  renewed  struggle  for 
accomplishment  and  excellence. 

"To  carry  out  the  program  with  any  degree  of  efficiency  it  is 
necessary  to  have  money  enough  to  give  these  concerts  prop- 
erly, and  Herr  Kronold  has  already  announced  to  The  Sun  that 
he  has  $30,000  or  $40,0000  subscribed  toward  a  fund  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  that  the  concerts  are  to  begin 
within  the  next  two  months.  Just  when  or  just  where  they  will 
begin  is  a  detail  that  has  not  yet  been  arranged.  But  the  money 
has  been  subscribed  and  the  beginning  is  to  be  made." 

That  Mr.  Kronold  is  not  wholly  a  visionary  is  shown  by  his 
recital  of  the  personal  experience  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his 
faith: 

"I  played  once  in  the  Bowery  Mission.  There  were  in  the 
audience  faces  that  were  stamped  with  unutterable  degradation. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  conceive  why  they  should  be  there, 
listening  to  such  music  as  they  were  listening  to,  unless  they  had 
come  in  there  to  get  warm,  as  they  possibly  did,  for  it  was  in  the 
depth  of  the  winter  season  and  it  was  bitterly  cold  outside. 

"But  as  they  heard  the  music  you  could  see  the  change  that 
came  in  the  expression  of  their  faces,  and  when  the  concert  was 
over  you  could  hardly 
recognize  their  countenan- 
ces as  those  of  the  same 
people  who  had  come  in. 
There  had  come  to  each, 
of  them — or  at  least  to 
many  of  them  —  a  new 
thought.  To  me  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  reached  a 
recognition  of  God. 

"They  knew  their  own 
degradation.  They  had 
learned  to  know  and  to 
fear  the  persecution  of  the 
police.  They  recognized 
the  conditions  of  society 
that  made  their  hopes  of 
future  usefulness  delusive, 
but  they  had  heard  good 
music,  and  the  appeal  to 
something  finer  in  their 
own  nature  had  awakened 
them  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  there  was  some- 
thing higher  and  nobler 
in  life  than  all  of  that 
to  which  they  had  become 
accustomed." 

The  music  Mr.  Kronold 
intends  to  offer  his  dere- 
licts "must  be  music  of 
the  highest  character  and 
of  the  most  elevating  in- 
fluences." It  may  he  the 
overture  to  "Lohengrin," 
or  something  from  "Par- 
sifal."   Chinatown  and  its 

vicinity,  it  is  said,  has  the 

largest  proportion  of  peo- 
ple who  would  likely  need  this  influence,  and  somewhere  in  that 
section  of  New  York  the  concerts  are  to  take  place.     They  are 
not  alone  Mongolians,  but  a  "bewildering  variety  of  nationality." 

One  well-known   citizen  of  this  neighborhood,    Mr    Chuck 


Cop.vliKllttMl  hy   Paul    riicllip.i  >li 

CHUCK    CONNEKS, 

Who  knows  the  Bowery  psychol- 
ogy better  than  any  one  else  and  is 
skeptical  of  the  power  of  music  to 
reclaim  the  submerged  there. 
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Connors,  who  has  the  blood  of  several  nationalities  in  his  veins, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  "Maj'or  of  Chinatown,"  would 
naturally  have  some  interesting  views  upon  a  project  like  this; 
and  to  him  The  Sun's  representative  turned  with  these  results 
preserved  in  the  Bowery  vernacular : 

"It's  another  one  o'  these  mission  grafts.  See!  They  are 
for  it.  Why  wouldn't  they  be?  This  guy's  got  $40,000,  he  says, 
don't  he?  Well,  they'll  be  reachin'  for  it,  won't  they?  Aeh, 
Louis! 

"Now  w'at  d'you  think  of  them  guys  what  give  him  $40,000? 
They  got  cracks  up  here,  ain't  they?"     [Here  Mr.  Connors  laid 
his  forefinger  on  the  top  of  his 
own  head.] 

"W'at  e'd  they  a  done  vnth 
all  that  monej^?  Well,  they  c'd 
a  got  excursion  boats  couldn't 
they?  Two  on  the  East  River, 
and  two  on  the  North  River. 
And  they  c'd  a  give  excursions 
for  the  kids,  couldn't  they? 

"Well,  they  c'd  a  had  their 
music  on  them  boats,  couldn't 
they?  Course  they  could.  An' 
they'd  a  got  hold  o'  the  roots 
when  they  was  young.  You 
take  'em  when  they're  young 
an'  }ou  can  pull  'em  an'  stretch 
'em  an'  make  'em  any  shape 
you  want.  But  when  they  get 
old  you  can't.  They're  too 
strong.  Try  to  bend  'em  when 
they're  old?  Ach,  Louis!  I  tell 
you  they're  too  strong 

"W'at  kind  of  a  stall  is  this? 
Say,  this  guy  comes  down  here 
and  gives  concerts.  Is  he  goin' 
to  give  'em  a  bite  o'  somethin' 
to  eat  and  mebbe  a  ball  after 
it?  If  he  is  I  c'n  get  him  a  hall 
an'  a  whole  fleet  to  listen. 
There  won't  be  any  trouble 
about  that. 

"But,  say,  he  gives  'em  a 
Dago  tune.  W'at  d'ye  think 
the  Armenians'll  be  doin'  when 
they  hear  it?  Why  this!" 
[And  ^Ir.  Connors'  arms  flew 
wildly  around  through  the  air 
as  if  he  were  striving  to  get 
at  some  elusive  adversary.] 

"I  tell  you  he'd  be  stirrin' 
up  more  disturbance  'round 
this  neighborhood  than  a  tong 
war,  an'  we  don't  want  no 
more  trouble  like  that. 

"An'  then  think  o'  the 
Chinks!    W'at  kind  o'  moral 

influence  does  he  expect  to  get  on  a  Chink  with  civilized  music? 
D'you  know  what  a  Chink  thinks  is  music?  Well,  you'd  oughter 
come  round  here  some  time  when  they're  havin'  music  o'  their 
own  an'  listen  to  it.  Ach,  Louis!  Cats  is  melodious  alongside  of 
'em.  You  can't  convert  one  of  'em  with  music,  an'  there  ain't 
nobody  'round  here  that  he  can.     Take  it  from  me." 

A  "cynical  sergeant  of  police"  was  not  much  more  encoura- 
ging, only  he  spoke  somewhat  more  from  bureaucratic  standards: 

"This  professor  proposes  to  try  to  elevate  the  criminals, 
<ioesn't  he?  Well,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  who  are  the  crim- 
inals?   The  police  don't  know  anybody  as  criminals. 

"  If  a  man  docs  aiiylliing  out  of  tlic  way  we  arrest  him  and  turn 
liim  over  to  the  Department  of  Correction.  Maybe  he'll  l)e  a 
criminal  after  that,  l)ut  .so  far  as  a  policeman  is  concerned  he 
do(!sn't  look  on  people  as  criminals  xmless  they're  committing 
crimes.  Then  he  arrests  them.  Where's  this  professor  going  to 
find  his  criminals?" 

It  was  suggested  that  possibly  "toughs"  was  a  better  word. 

"There  you  go  again.  Who  is  a  tough?  So  far  as  the  police 
are  concerned,  there  are  no  toughs.  Everybody  is  alike  as  long 
as  he  l)ch;i\('s  himself.      If  he  doesn't,  he  g(>ts  arrested." 


VENICE  AGAIN   CROWNED 

/t  FTER  TEN  YEARS  Venice  again  has  its  Campanile. 
/—\  Foreigners  who,  on  the  one  hand,  protested  against  its 
-*-  -^  rebuilding,  and,  on  the  other,  offered  unwelcome  sub- 
scriptions to  rebuild  it,  were  allowed  to  join  in  the  jubilations. 
April  25  was  a  day  of  brilliant  sunshine,  say  the  press  dispatches. 
The  whole  city  was  gaj-  with  flags  and  bunting.  The  piazza  and 
piazzetta  of  St.  Mark's  were  decorated  with  ancient  damask  and 
tapestries  of  the  time  of  the  Republic,  alongside  the  nation- 
al and  Venetian  colors.  St. 
Mark's  had  been  provided  with 
()0,000  electric  globes  for  night 
illumination;  and  "the  hours 
were  rung  from  the  bell  of  St. 
Alipio,  which  for  years  had 
been  silent."  The  ceremonies 
were  both  civic  and  religious,  as 
the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  describes: 


iiiliilil 


i-¥.»ii' 
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THifi    KESTUKEU    CAMPANILE. 

Venice  after  ten  years  rejoices  over  the  rebuilt  bell-tower  replacing 
the  one  which  fell  on  July  14,  1902. 


"The  mayor,  the  aldermen, 
and  the  other  members  of  the 
municipality  formed  a  proces- 
sion, with  gondolas  richly 
draped,  escorted  by  the  his- 
toric 'Bissono'  with  which 
they  went  to  meet  the  Duke  of 
Genoa  and  his  suite  at  the 
royal  palace.  Two  thousand 
children  of  the  public  schools, 
who  had  gathered  on  the 
highest  arcade  of  the  Doge's 
Palace,  sang  a  hjmn.  the 
psalm  of  Benedetto  Marcello, 
adapted  to  words  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Campanile. 

"At  the  signal  to  hoist  the 
flags  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
tower,  four  immense  flags  be- 
gan to  rise  rapidly,  two  Italian 
and  two  Venetian.  One  of  the 
flags  was  that  which  flew  from 
the  mast  of  the  battle-ship  St. 
Mark  at  the  taking  of  the  city 
of  Tripoli.  It  was  sent  to 
Venice  for  the  purpose.  L. 
Credare,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  deli\'ered  a  speech 
praising  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Count  Grimani.  the 
Mayor  of  V^enice,  who  an- 
swered expressing  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Venice  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Campanile.  Two  thousand  carrier  pigeons  were 
released,  each  with  a  little  note  attached  to  its  neck. 

"The  ringing  of  the  Campanile  bells  was  the  signal  for  the 
artillery  to  fire  salutes,  while  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  of  the 
city  joined  in.  Then  at  the  main  door  of  the  basilica,  preceded 
by  a  golden  cross,  Cardinal  Ca\allari,  Patriarch  of  Venice,  ap- 
peared, drest  in  the  richest  robes  of  St.  Mark's,  followed  by  the 
Chapter  and  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  Venetian  province's,  each 
wearing  the  historic  vestments  of  their  churcht  s,  and  followed 
by  their  respective  Chapters.  The  procession  moved  slowly  for- 
ward amid  the  applause  of  the  people.  The  Patriarch,  with 
his  suite  following,  went  around  the  Campanih".  blessing  it  and 
reciting  prayers.  When  the  Cardinal  was  enttTJng  the  basilica, 
the  schooU-hildren  at  the  Doge's  Palace  again  sang,  this  time 
the  strong  hymn  of  Mameli,  which  has  lately  been  adojjted  by 
the  troops  in  Tripoli,  its  main  motive  being  that  "Italy  has 
awakened.' 

"After  this  the  Duke  of  Genoa  and  his  suite  entered  St.  Mark's 
for  the  religious  cerenioiiN'. 

"The  Patriarch  of  \'enict>  has  receixcd  an  autograph  rescrij)! 
from  the  Pojjc  blessing  the  Campanile  and  rejoicing  at  its  resurrec- 
tion.  The  Pope  recalled  that  he  |)ersonally  l)lest  its  corner-stone." 

The  inauguration  of  this  lnU'ry  of  St.  Mark's  took  i)Iace  in  the 
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hall  of  the  Great  Council  in  the  Doge's  Palace,  where  the  "Ex- 
hibition of  the  Campanile,"  promoted  by  the  municipality,  was 
opened  by  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  accompanied  by  Count  Grimani, 
Mayor  of  the  city. 

■"This  oxhihition  contains  all  the  projects  and  studies  of  the 
reconstruction,  the  bibliography  of  the  fall  and  rebuilding  of  the 
Campanile,  the  archeological  material  discovered  in  the  debris 
and  in  the  foundations,  including  Roman  and  Byzantine  bricks, 
medieval  bas-reliefs,  a  glass  goblet  with  colored  Byzantine 
figures,  and  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  prints  and  engravings 
representing  the  Campanile  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the 
present  daj-.  The  catalog  of  the  exhibition,  compiled  by  Prof. 
P.  L.  Rambaldi,  forms  a 
documentary  history  of  the  | ' 
Campanile  from  its  inception 
to  its  rebuilding." 

The  event  showed  once 
more  the  strange  nature  of 
the  Italians,  says  Henry 
Roujon  in  Lc  Figaro  (Paris), 
as  translated  in  the  Boston 
Trariscripl.  How  they  de- 
cide for  themselves  against 
outside  suggestion  or  criti- 
cism is  shown,  he  continues, 
in  the  way  they  set  about 
repairing  the  ruin  of  July 
14,  1902: 

"When  the  Campanile  fell, 
and  Venice  no  longer  beheld 
that  \\-itness  of  her  woes  and 
her  triumphs,  she  felt  herself 
diminished.  She  resisted  the 
esthetes  who,  on  the  morrow 
of  the  disaster,  demanded  in 
all  the  languages  of  Europe 
that  she  should  refrain  from 
rebuilding  the  ancient  tower. 
There  are  people  who  have  a 
superstitious  reverence  for 
old  stones;  it  is  a  matter  of 
good  form,  they  think;  they 
make  it  almost  a  profession. 
No  doubt  such  zeal  is  praise- 
worthy and  has  its  use.  It 
serves  to  check  the  zeal  of 
over-rash     restorers.      From 

every  quarter  came  the  cry:  'Do  you  know  what  you're  about, 
you  Venetian  architects'  Don't  you  realize  that  it  is  a  prof- 
anation to  reconstruct  a  medieval  edifice  in  new  materials?' 

'"This  question  as  to  things  time-worn  excites  enthusiasts  to 
the  highest  point.  I  remember  a  charming  woman  who  once 
sat  next  me  at  table  and  Avho,  with  extremely  new  lips,  pro- 
nounced the  word  'time-worn'  in  a  tone  bordering  on  ecstasy. 
The  upshot  was  that  a  proper  respect  for  the  Campanile  of 
Venice  required  leaving  it  the  heap  of  rubbish  it  then  was. 

"Such  objections  seem  to  me  academic  and  artificial.  Be- 
sides, they  are  the  objections  of  outsiders,  who  are  incompetent 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  that  is  less  an  artistic  question  than 
a  manifestation  of  quasi-religious  feeling.  Deaf  to  objections 
from  foreigners,  Venice  said  to  herself,  'However  new  its  stones, 
my  restored  Campanile  will  be  the  same,  because  I  wish  it  so. 
To  reconstruct  its  form  is  an  affair  of  masonry;  as  for  the  marks 
of  time,  coming  ages  and  future  .suns  will  Vjring  them.  Its  inti- 
mate beauty  and  its  glorious  spirituality  I  intend  to  give  back 
to  it;  I  can  and  I  must.  It  is  not  a  task  for  erudites  and  archi- 
tects, but  an  act  of  ardent  faith  and  pure  love.'  In  the  solution 
of  a  complex  problem,  this  spirit  of  combinazione,  which  is  the 
unfailing  counselor  of  the  Italian  genius,  triumphed  once  more. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Senate,  it  has  been  our  Latin 
brothers'  way  to  work  for  all  time.  They  .said  to  themselves, 
'After  four  or  five  centuries  the  world  will  no  longer  distinguisii 
between  Bartolomeo  Buono's  materials  and  those  used  by  his 
confrere  of  the  twentieth  centurj-.  And  what  are  five  centuries 
in  the  life  of  the  wonders  of  Italy?'  So  the  descendants  of  the 
procurators  did  the  work  of  patriots.  The  enchanted  raft,  laden 
with  marvels,  has  regained  its  great  mast." 


I 


FRANCE'S  NEW   GIFT  TO   AMERICA 

T  IS  OF  GOOD  OMEN  that  France's  greatest  ship,  bear- 
ing her  country's  name,  arrives  on  her  maiden  voyage  at 
a  time  to  divert  attention  from  disaster  and  reassure  us- 

all  of  the  safety  of  ocean  travel.     It  also  brings  us  the  Rodin 

bust,  "La  France,"  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

by  the  French  nation  and  accompanied  hither  by  an  eminent. 

group  of  Frenchmen.     The  bust  Avill  shortly  go  to  be  set  in  its. 

place  at  the  base  of  the  new  Champlain  Memorial  Lighthouse,. 

now  in  course  of  construction  at  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 

plain.        The      distinguished 

committee  who  offers  the 
bust  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  representa- 
ti\'e  of  the  people  is  headed 
by  Mr.  Gabriel  Hanotaux 
and  includes  such  names  in 
the  French  world  of  letters- 
and  affairs  as  Vicomte  de 
Chambrun,  representing  M.. 
Poincare,  the  French  Primes 
Minister;  Rene  Bazin,. 
Etienne  Lamy,  Fernand 
Cormon,  Marquis  de  Ro- 
chambeau,    Louis     Barthou, 


KODIN'S    "LA    FRANCE." 

To  he  placed  on  the  ba.sf  of  the  new  Champlain  monunieiu  at  Crown  Point. 


Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant, General  Lebon,  Vidal 
de  Lablache,  Leon  Barthou, 
J.  Dal  Piaz.  Due  de  Choiseul,. 
(Jiraud,  and  Bleriot,  the  avia- 
tor. The  itinerary  of  this, 
visiting  company,  after  its. 
inauguration  by  dinners  and 
luncheons  in  New  York,  is 
given  thus  in  the  daily  jn'css: 

"The  party  will  proceed 
ti)  Fort  Ticonderoga,  where 
t hey  will  view  the  work  of  re- 
storing fortifications  and 
buildings  that  stood  there 
during  the  memorable  strug- 
gles of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Thence  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  Port  Henry.  From  there  they  Avill  be  conveyed  to 
Crown  Point,  the  site  of  the  Champlain  Memoi-ial  Lighthouse, 
where  the  bust  of  'La  France'  is  to  be  placed,  and  will  inspect 
the  interesting  ruins  of  Forts  St.  Frederick  and  Amherst.  Later 
they  will  proceed  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  before  returtting 
to  France  will  visit  Niagara  Falls." 

This  country  has  already  formally  honored  Champlain  in  a 
notable  manner,  observes  the  New  York  Tribune,  "but  it  could 
not  well  honor  the  memory  of  that  great  man  too  highly,  and  it 
must  welcome  with  peculiar  gratitude  the  gift  of  a  memorial 
typifying  France  herself,  designed  by  one  of  France's  greatest 
artists,  to  be  a  perpetual  part  of  our  own  monument  (<>  the 
founder  of  New  France."     It  continues: 

"Less  imposing  in  proportions  and  destined  for  a  less  piifWic 
site,  the  statue  of  'La  France'  is  no  less  significant  than  that  of 
'Liberty  FiUlightening  the  World,'  while  in  historic  appositeness 
it  far  surpasses  the  latter.  It  will  always  l>e  one  of  th<'  most 
prized  of  the  increasing  number  of  such  memorials  with  wliich 
this  country  is  enriched. 

"The  delegation  of  statesmen,  scholars,  philanthropists  and 
publicists  which  escorts  this  gift  is  one  of  the  most  imi)ressive 
and  authoritative  that  ever  crossed  the  ocean,  and  its  members 
will  be  welcomed  and  honored  here  for  their  own  sakes  and  for 
the  national  sentiment  of  which  they  are  the  exponents.  There 
is  not  a  name  in  the  list  which  is  not  well  known  in  this  country, 
and  there  are  some  which  are  historically  reminiscent  of  singu- 
larly close  relations  between  France  and  America.     The  whole 
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DISTINGUISHED    FRENCHMEN    WHO    BROUGHT    THE    RODIN    BUST. 

Photographed  with  Mayor  Gaynor  in   front  of  the   City   Hall. 

First  row,  from  the  reader's  right  to  left:  Gen.  Lebon,  representing  the  French  Army;  Etienne  Lamy,  Louis  Barthou,  Mayor  Gaynor,  Gabriel 
Hanotaux.  historian  and  member  of  the  Acadt'-mie  Francalse;  Rene  Bazin,  of  the  Aeademie  Francaise;  second  row.  left  to  right :  Vicomte  de  Cam- 
bron.  M.  J.  del  Piaz.  Ciaston  Deschamps,  Fernand  Cormon.  President  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts;  Comte  de  Rochambeau.  Vidal  de  Blanche, 
representing  the  University  of  Paris;    third   row,   right  to  left:  Leon  Barthou,  Due  de  Choiseiil,  Louis  Blt'riot,  Roger  Coqiu-l,  Antoine  Giraud. 


mi-ssion  is,  indeed,  practically  a  coining  hither  of  France  herself. 
"The  ship  is  France,  the  statue  is  'La  France,' and  the  dele- 
gates are  not  only  a  representation  of  but  also  an  integral  part 
of  France  herself  in  her  very  best  estate.  Champlain's  dream 
of  a  political  empire  of  Xew  France  has  not  been  realized,  but 
in  its  place  there  has  arisen  a  greater  empire  than  that  could 
have  been,  of  greater  beneficence  to  France  herself  and  to  the 
world.  And,  happily,  as  the  present  auspicious  incident  denotes 
and  as  the  leader  of  the  present  delegation  has  eloquently  de- 
clared, France  and  this  successor  of  New  France — or  of  the  major 
part  of  it — 'are  united  by  destiny,  with  a  common  mission,  and 
have  a  mutual  duty  to  strive  for  the  world's  good.'  " 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  first  dinner  given  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  that  "never  in  history  has  there  been  a  more  disinterested 
friendship  of  one  nation  for  another"  than  that  of  France  for 
the  United  States.  Uttered  by  Attorney-General  Wickersham, 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  French  Ambassador,  Mr.  Jusserand, 
who  declared  that  it  was  "founded  on  a  more  enduring  basis 
than  the  friendship  of  any  two  sovereigns  could  possibly  be, 
because  the  two  peoples  have  similar  ideas  of  government." 
In  speaking  of  the  new  gift  to  this  nation,  ex-Premier  Hanotau.x 
remarked : 

"It  is  said,  of  American  thought,  that  it  is  formulated  in  terms 
of  action — to  think  in  terms  of  action.  Well,  we  have  formula- 
ted our  sentiment  in  terms  of  action,  by  coming,  twenty  goo<l 
companions,  I  dare  say  it,  belonging  to  the  various  French  activi- 
ties, to  bring  you,  for  a  great  commemoration,  a  thing  eminently 
French,  a  work  of  art. 

"We  reflected  maturely  })efore  taking  this  step,  and  we  ask 
you  to  reflect  on  it  in  your  turn.  We  hav(>  no  official  title,  we 
are  simply  individuals;  >»ut  we  selected  ourselves  (if  you  will 
allow  me  this  ambitious  expression)  in  th(^  hope  of  not  being 
too  unworthy  of  you  and  of  your  confidence. 

"There  wa.s  a  time  when,  in  order  to  discover  transatlantic 
lands,  the  first  pioneers  \()ltintarily  left  our  sliores:  (""hainplain 
was  the  most  glorious  among  tliose  Frenchmen;  tho.sc  were 
the  volunteers  of  faith  and  of  hope.  There  was  a  time  when 
other  volunteers  left  in  order  to  serve  a  just  and  legitimate 
(•auso;  thos<>  were  {\w  volunteers  of  LilxTly  and  of  ln(lei)iii<len<'e. 
Times  hav(>  changed;  the  great  works  are  acfoniplislied.  How- 
ever, we  also,  we  come  spontaneously,  in  order  to  maintain,  at 
lea.st.  what  our  ancestors  did;  and  we  are  the  volunteers  of 
friendship!" 


PHILADELPHIA'S  OPERA  SEASON 

DOLLARS  SEEM  to  interest  reviewers  almost  as  much  as 
music  in  their  retrospect  of  an  opera  season.  Certainly 
when  a  season  does  not  leave  a  community  in  a  financial 
"hole,"  they  may  look  with  pride  on  the  pleasing  columns  of 
figures.  Philadelphia  may  even  be  pardoned  for  patronizing 
Baltimore,  now  that  she  has  come  through  so  well  in  comparison 
with  larger  towns.     Says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

"It  seems  that  in  the  opera  business  success  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  making  profits  as  of  avoiding  losses,  and  that  the 
season  is  considered  to  have  been  satisfactory  where  the  losses 
are  comparatively  small.  That  is  why  Mr.  Dippel  is  relatively 
well  pleased  with  his  last  A\'inter's  experience  in  Philadelphia. 
There  was  a  deficit  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thousand  dollars  each  perform- 
ance, but  this  was  so  much  better  than  the  previous  year  that 
it  was  regarded  as  doing  very  well. 

"Mr.  Dippel  tells  us  that  the  receipts  averaged  $1,600  a 
performance  over  the  season  of  1910-11,  and  that  they  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Oscar  Hamn\erstein  during  his  first  and  most 
prosperous  season.  This  indicates  how  enormous  must  be  the 
expense  of  maintaining  Mr.  Dippel's  organization,  for  many 
will  be  able  to  recall  that  at  the  close  of  the  seasson  ef  190S-9, 
Mr.  Hammerstein  stated  from  the  stage  that  his  receipts  ha<l 
been  in  the  neighborlu)od  of  ."ST.^O.OOO,  which  was  not  much  less 
that  .IIO.O(K)  a  performance.  The  Chicago  company  did  better 
than  that  last  season,  and  yet  there  was  a  deficit  of  .?1,10()  «>ach 
time  the  <'urtain  was  rai.sed.  When  the  Xew  York  company 
was  coming  to  the  .\cademy  of  Music  it  receiv«>d  a  guaranty  of 
$7,(KX)  a  performance,  with  which  it  was  content.  Evidently 
the  cost  of  o|)era  has  gone  up,  like  that  of  everything  else.  .  .   . 

"Mr.  Dii)i)el  says  that  th«>  rent  he  jmys  is  ?()(). (MM),  which 
nutans  that,  of  the  receipts  derived  from  each  performanci-,  -SLolK) 
w^ent  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company.  That  looks 
like  a  good  deal,  V>ut  then  tlu>  M(>tropolitan  (^peni  House 
seats  4. KM)  i)e()i)lt>,  as  compared  with  the  .\cademy's  .'?,1(H). 

"Mr.  Dippel  is  able  to  give  Chicago  a  pat  on  the  back.  It  did 
nobly.  There  was  actiuilly  a  profit  thert\  not  (>xactly  on  the 
opera,  but  on  the  bv-i)roducts.  th.;  i)rograms,  i)ri\  ileges.  (>(<•.,  and 
Xew  York  did  well,  too;  but  Haltimorel  StO.lMM)  loss  on  ten 
performances!  Philadelphia  is  to  have  opera  next  sea.-;on  all  right, 
but  those  Haltimoreans  are  ausytspicl  unless  a  Stotesbury  comes 
to  their  rescue." 


THE  NEW  McAULEY  MISSION 


ONLY  THE  OLD  BENCHES  and  the  "mercy-seat," 
■which  '"so  many  have  wetted  wdth  penitential  tears,"  re- 
main of  the  old  Jerrj'  McAuley  Mission,  in  Water  Street. 
In  place  of  the  building  where  the  founder  of  this  redeeming  work 
spent  his  life  and  energies  there  stands  a  new  and  more  imposing 
structure  that  boasts  not  only  of  being  fire-proof,  but  also  germ- 
proof.  It  has  '"sanitary  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors";  and  these 
are  an  added  asset  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  specific  work  of 
this  mission  is  "the  redemption  of  individual  souls  and,  more 
especially,  those  who,  mauled  and  mangled  by  the  Drink  Fiend, 
have  been  flung  on  life's  wayside  and  left  to  die."  Some  details 
of  the  new  building  are  described  by  A.  Chester  Mann  in  the 
New  York  Observer.     Thus : 

"It  will  be  fitted  throughout  with  open  plumbing,  solid 
earthenware  fixtures,  forced  ventilation  and  heating,  outside 
breathing-spaces,  well-lighted  and  conveniently  arranged  rooms. 
The  sanitary  treatment  of  the  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  any  modern  hospital  building.  The  superin- 
tendent's residential  quarters,  the  main  dining-room,  laundry, 
and  kitchen  are  away  from  the  noise,  dust,  and  unhealthy  damp 
of  the  old  swamp  forming  Water  Street.     A  business  office  for 


THE    NEW  .JERKY    McAULEY    MISSION. 

The  irission  began  its  work  thirty-seven  years  ago  in  an 
old  building  in  Water  Street,  New  Yorlt,  and  to-day 
"stands  a  permanent,  respected,  and  widely  imitated  factor 
In  the  religious  enterprises  of  this  great  city." 


JOHN   H.    WYBUKN, 

Who  sustains  the  splendid  traditions  of 
leadership  in  the  Water  Street  Mission 
founded  by  Jerry  McAuley. 


J 


the  superintendint's  use  will  be  on  the  mezzanine  floor  over  the 
entrance,  and  also  a  room  for  the  janitor.  Rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  some  ten  men  converts  who,  having  found  Christ  in 
the  mission,  are  now  being  blest  by  the  associations  of  a  home  in 


which  his  spirit  reigns,  occupy  the  floor  immediately  above. 
The  mission  hall  proper  is  roomy  and  well  lighted,  and  altho 
recalling  but  scantily  the  old  room  which  for  so  many  years  was 
a  spiritual  shrine  for  many  reclaimed  drunkards,  has  already 
begun  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  its  own." 

For  more  than  thirty-seven  years  the  famous  old  building, 
known  as  316  Water  Street,  stood  as  "the  scene  and  center 
of  an  unremitting, 
unceasing  activity, 
in  the  cause  of 
bruised,  fallen, 
wrecked  human- 
ity." Jerry  Mc- 
Auley, its  founder, 
was  succeeded  in 
the  management 
by  Samuel  Hop- 
kins Hadley  and  he 
in  turn  by  John  H. 
Wyburn,  the  pres- 
ent superintend- 
ent, of  whom  the 
Avriter  adds: 

"The  work  has 
fallen  into  good 
hands.  John  H. 
Wyburn  is  in  some 
respects  a  man  of 
different  type  from 
his  predecessors. 
But  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger 
of  the  magnificent 

traditions  of  Water  Street  suffering  aught  at  his  hands.  In  his 
love  for  the  poor  drunkards,  his  unwearying  patience  with  men 
who  fall,  unswerving  belief  in  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  save  to 
the  very  uttermost,  and  in  his  faithfulness  to  his  charge,  John 
Wyburn  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  men  who,  having  labored  in 
Water  Street  through  faith  and  patience,  now  inherit  the  prom- 
ise. I  have  known  this  splendid  man  for  years,  and  without  the 
slightest  intention  either  to  flatter  him  or  set  down  aught  but 
what  is  literal  both  in  meaning  and  form  of  expression,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  were  I  in  trouble  I  would  rather  seek  his  coun- 
sel, advice,  and  aid,  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  New  York." 

There  was  a  time,  it  is  said,  when  Jerry  McAuley  may  have 
been  regarded  with  suspicion  and  his  work  deprecated  as  an 
awkward  and  questionable  innovation: 

"But  its  obvious  usefulness,  and  continuously  expanding 
power,  has  killed  that  criticism  years  ago,  so  that  to-day  the 
McAuley  Mission  stands  a  permanent,  respected,  and  widely 
imitated  factor  in  the  religious  enterprises  of   this  great  city. 

"In  any  case  the  old  Water  Street  Mission  may  be  depended 
upon  to  maintain  its  place  and  share  among  the  forces  that  in 
New  York  City  are  militant  in  the  cause  of  saving  souls.  Yet 
the  strongholds  of  sin  do  not,  in  these  days,  fall  as  did  the  walls 
of  Jericho.  The  conquering  of  them  requires  consecrated  lives. 
The  standard  can  not  be  carried  to  the  summit  without  weapons, 
without  sacrifice.  It  is  no  sinecure,  no  life  of  slippered  ease,  this 
toiling  in  the  underworld  of  New  York — a  city  where,  as  I  read 
somewhere  the  other  day,  almost  everybody  slec^ps  under  a  roof 
he  does  not  own;  where,  in  a  recent  year,  204,119  men  went 
into  jail;  7,486  were  picked  up  for  vagrancy;  r).'i,741  applied  at 
the  Municipal  Lodging  House  for  frees  shelter;  lO.OOO  girls  began 
to  lead  disreputable  lives,  while  50,000  continued  the  life  they 
had  begun;  800  men  and  women  committed  suicide,  and  an 
appalling  addition  was  made  to  the  1.50,000  forgotten  graves  in 
Potter's  Field.  And  prominent  among  the  agencies  at  work  in 
Manhattan,  laboring  with  a  view  to  the  ushering  in  of  a  new  and 
better  morning,  is  the  Old  McAuley  Mission." 
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HYPNOSIS  FOR  THE  GANGSTER 

HYPNOSIS,  as  a  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  gang 
problem,  is  a  new  method  that  may  excite  suspicion, 
but  is  said  by  one  experimenter  to  have  proved  effective 
in  about  200  cases.  These  were  tried  by  a  young  'Calif ornian 
named  Prince  Hopkins  who  has  in  his  nature  a  compound  of 
philanthropic  zeal  with  psychological  curiosity.  He  is  rich,  and 
so  has  the  means  and  leisure  to  carry  out  'his  hobbies.  His 
education,  we  are  told  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  was  aeC[uired  in  Leland  Stanford  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  the  latter  institution  he  gave  lectures  on  psychol- 
ogy, and  then  pursued  courses  in  pathology 
in  France  at  the  Navy  School  and  at  the 
Salpetriere  in  Paris.  His  active  experiments 
were  begun  in  London,  where  he  had  the 
prestige  of  introductions  from  Drs.  Wright 
and  Bramwell.  But  neither  the  police  nor 
the  Salvation  Army  were  imprest  with  these 
credentials  and  told  Mr.  Hopkins  when  he 
applied  for  subjects  that  "some  of  the  bums 
would  sooner  or  later  wring  his  neck  like  a 
rat's."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hopkins  accosted 
a  young  loafer  on  the  embankment  and 
offered  him  "two  bobs"  a  day  to  bring  to 
his  laboratory  other  young  loafers  of  his 
own  age  "who  would  receive  sixpence  an 
hour  for  submitting  to  harmless  experi- 
ments."    The  story  proceeds: 

"Hopkins  then  rented  a  little  flat  between 
Westminster  Bridge  and  the  'Elephant  and 
Castle.'  Half  a  dozen  young  gentlemen  of 
leisure  from  the  slums  reported  for  treat- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  'Enry,  who 
acted  as  paymaster.  Taking  the  boys,  either 
one  by  one  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  be- 
longing to  the  same  type,  Hopkins  suggested 
to  them  certain  simple  principles  of  conduct 
in  the  course  of  the  hypnotic  trance. 

"Things  went  well  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Then  'Enry,  whose  handling  of  the  funds 
seemed  to  be  irreproachable,  began  to  bring 
more  and  more  Whiteehapel  gentlemen  until 
one  daj^  he  had  about  thirty-five  of  them 
cooped  up  in  one  room  of  the  flat.  As  he 
was  making  probably  an  honest,  tho  small,  middleman's  profit 
off  them,  he  worked  hard  gathering  weak  souls  with  a  cra- 
ving for  hypnotic  salvation.  Hopkins,  enthusiastic  at  first, 
very  soon  discovered  his  first  mistake.  The  ribald  behavior 
of  the  thirty-five  gentlemen  obliged  him  to  close  up  the  flat  and 
to  seek  another  neighborhood. 

"The  .same  thing  came  to  pass  when  he  opened  another 
laboratory  on  Percy  Street.  As  .soon  as  the  two-dozen  limit  was 
reached  the  gang's  riotous  instinct  set  at  naught  the  power  of 
Hopkins'  righteous  suggestions.  Out  of  120  subjects  he  treated 
in  London  he  confesses  that  only  three  were  positively  benefited. 

Hopkins  returned  to  the  United  States  and  continued  experi- 
ments on  boys  in  the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Here  he  tried  to  find  th(!  "line  of  least  and  of  highest  resistance 
by  taking  various  scientific  measurements  which  had  apparently 
nothing  to  do  with  reforming  boj's."  But  he  discovered  that 
"while  individuals  responded  to  the  suggestive  treatment, 
groups  were  harder  to  handle."  His  London  experience  had 
imprest  one  side  of  this  proposition  on  him.  But  Hopkins 
turned  next  to  Now  York  Cit^'  and  opened  a  ixsycliological 
la})oratory  in  the  San  Juan  Hill  district,  where  "gang"  material 
is  plentiful.  When  boys  were  put  into  a  trance  the  ojicralor 
first  suggested  a  desire  for  perfet-t  i)liysical  devel()i)ni(ii( ;  "when 
this  desire  seemed  to  manifest  itself  in  the  boy's  conduct  in  his 
eagerness  to  read  books  on  the  subject,  the  operator  then 
suggested  an  increasing  feeling  of  horror  for  whatever  might 
hamper   the   boy's   efforts     drink,    smoking,    overindulgence   in 


PRINCE     HOPKINS, 

Who  tries  to  hypnotize  liad  habits 
out  of  boys  before  l)eginning  to  teach 
them  good  ones. 


coffee,  and  other  vices  of  youth."  The  gang  neighborhood  here, 
as  in  London,  was  found  bad  for  the  experiments,  so  a  new  base 
was  secured  which  Mr.  Hopkins  thus  describes  to  his  interviewer: 

"In  this  work,  one  can  not  underestimate  t!he  suggestion  of 
the  environment.  The  gang,  even  when  gathered  in  a  labora- 
tory, even  when  put  in  a  receptive  mood  by  the  operator's  words, 
remains  the  gang.  Its  power  of  collective  suggestion  is  too 
strong  to  be  counteracted  by  one  man's  mental  efforts.  The 
way  to  treat  the  gang  is  to  pick  out  individual  members  of  it, 
to  isolate  them,  and  to  call  them  for  the  period  of  treatment 
into  a  different  neighborhood.  The  sordid-looking  house  where 
we  worked  on  sordid  Fifty-eighth  Street  had  in  itself  a  depres.sing 
effect  on  the  youngsters.  Now  I  have  the  San  Juan  Hill  hood- 
lums come  to  a  sunny,  airy  place  on  Colum- 
bia Hill,  Avhere  everything  suggests  clean  life, 
clean  thoughts,  order,  and  peace.  On  Fifty- 
eighth  Street  toughness,  untidiness,  boister- 
ous behavaor  are  smart.  The  Fifty-eighth 
Street  hero  who  travels  alone  to  a  clean  up- 
town district  and  who  is  no  longer  supported 
by  the  gang's  approval  weakens  considerably 
and  begins  right  away  to  modify  his  outward 
beha\ior. 

"Talk  to  him  alone,  be  kind  to  him,  be  a 
big  brother  to  him  (many  of  my  boys  I  have 
secured  through  the  Big  Brothers  move- 
ment), and  he  will  show  willingness  to  swear 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  tyrannical  gang.  The 
gangster  is  generally  weak  physically  and 
mentally.  He  is  underfed  and  his  family 
environment  is  often  detestable.  He  must 
lean  on  .something,  and  therefore  leans  on 
anything. 

"An  effective  way  of  helping  those  boj's  to 
get  rid  of  their  bad  habits  is  to  find  out  what 
habits  they  actually  A\ish  to  get  rid  of.  Do 
not  preach  to  them,  do  not  lecture  them 
nor  scold  them.  Find  out  by  and  by  what; 
boyish  ideal  is  buried  in  them.  Awaken  the 
yearning  which  the  street  and  the  gang  have 
stifled.  Don't  try  to  find  out  everything  at 
once  or  to  correct  everything  the  same  day. 
Go  slowly  and  give  your  suggestion  time  to 
smk  deeply  into  their  brains. 

"A  boy  will  confess  to  you,  for  instance, 
that  he  would  like  to  free  himself  from  the 
nail-biting  habit.  Do  not  go  anj'  further 
in  your  inquiries.  He  may  be  drinking  or 
smoking  besides,  but  solve  the  nail-biting 
question  first.  Suggest  to  him  that  he  has 
no  wish  to  bite  his  nails,  then  that  biting  his  nails  irritates  his 
incisors,  that  the  gesture  of  raising  his  finger-tips  to  his  teeth 
entails  a  painful  muscular  exertion,  etc. 

."When  you  have  succeeded  in  one  thing,  the  boy's  confidence 
in  himself  and  in  you  increases  wonderfullJ^  Therefore  always 
begin  with  the  simplest  thing.  I  have  observed  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  breaking  habits  through  suggestion  was  to 
emphasize  some  unpleasant  sensation  connected  with  each  habit. 
Dwell  in  the  course  of  the  hypnotic  trance  on  the  burning  sensa- 
tion alcohol  or  tobacco  produces  in  the  mouth  and  throat  and 
your  subjects  will  gradually  forget  whatever  gratification  they 
derived  from  drinking  and  smoking  and  Avill  only  remember  the 

disagreeable  pungency  of  whisky  or  cigarets 

"Relapses  are  of  shorter  and  shorter  duration.  You  see  the 
gang's  influence  is  always  for  bad,  and  my  suggestions  are  always 
for  the  individual's  benefit.  Therefore  my  influence  is  bountl  to 
prevail.  For  there  is  a  curious  fact  observable  in  hypnotic 
trances.  The  subject  can  never  be  said  to  be  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  operator.  The  subject  may  be  in  deep  sleep,  in 
real  sleep,  which  cannot  bo  shammed,  for  there  are  simple  means 
of  detecting  fraud;  and  still  a  part  of  the  consciousness  seems 
to  be  beyond  my  reach,  seems  to  be,  so  to  speak,  watching  the 
otluT  part  sleep.  Suggestions  which  are  condu<'i\'e  to  the 
subject's  welfare  are  more  readily  accepted  tlian  harmful  sugges- 
tions. Suggest  to  a  subject  in  a  trance  on  a  warm  day  that 
he  drink  a  glass  of  cool  water  supposed  to  be  on  the  lal>le  and 
he  will  carry  out  this  suggesticm.  Put  into  the  subjtH:'t's  hand  a 
harmli'ss  i)iece  of  cardboard  suggesting  that  he  cut  his  throat 
and  in  tluMuajority  of  cases  he  will  resist  the  command.  This  is 
why  I  hope  to  break  up  many  gangs  through  sugg»'stion.  by  di^ 
moralizing,  from  the  gang's  point  of  view,  a  few  of  the  gangsters." 
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THE   CHURCH    AND  THE  MAGDALEN 

THE  NEW  PUBLICITY  in  regard  to  social  vice  must 
force  the  Chiireh  into  ."radical  action,"  declared  Miss 
Jane  Addams  in  an  address  before  the  Christian  Con- 
servation Congress  held  in  Carnegie  Hall  April  23.  Her  audience 
was  composed  largely  of  men,  barely  150  women  being  present. 
''Absolute  frankness  and  the  broadest  spirit  of  charity  charac- 
terized the  speech,"  says  The  Evening  Sun  (New  York),  from 
which  we  glean  passages.  She  was  definite  in  respect  to  several 
ways  in  which  the  radical  action  imposed  on  the  Church  might 
be  carried  out.  '"If  it  is  known  that  excessive  fatigue  and 
underfeeding  are  causes  that  increase  the  victims  of  the  social 
evil,"  she  declared,  "it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  obtain 
laws  limiting  the  conditions  for  working-women;  if  the  arm}- 
of  victims  is  increased  through  the  pleasure  found  in  vicious 
dance-halls,  crowded  excursion  boats,  and  careless  amusement 
parks,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  guard  and  cleanse 
these  pleasures  and  provide  others  free  from  dangers."  The 
attitude  of  Christian  men  and  women  toward  the  victims  of 
the  traffic  must  also  be  changed.     Upon  this  point  she  says: 

"Kind-hearted  women  can  not  brook  such  things;  their 
hearts  would  break  had  they  not  been  trained  to  believe  that 
virtue  itself  demanded  from  them  first  ignorance  and  then 
harshness.  Their  inherited  fear  of  the  harlot,  and  terror  lest 
she  contaminate  their  daughters,  may  be  traced  in  the  caste 
basis  of  our  social  amenities  and  in  the  lack  of  democracy  and 
fellowship  which  so  fatally  narrows  woman's  interests.  Yet  the 
test  comes  to  them  none  the  less,  for  as  all  women  fell  in  the 
estimate  of  religious  men  because  they  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  possible  harlots,  so  may  ■we  not  predict  that  women  will 
never  take  a  normal  place  in  the  life  of  organized  religion  until 
they  recognize  as  one  of  themselves  the  very  harlot  who,  all 
unwittingly,  has  become  the  test  of  their  spiritualitj%  the  touch- 
stone of  their  purity. 

"Contemporary  women,  as  well  as  men,  ought  to  find  it 
much  easier  at  the  present  moment  to  meet  this  supreme  test  of 
religion  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the  long  history  of 
civilization.  A  new  publicity  in  regard  to  the  social  evil  is 
the  striking  characteristic  of  the  last  decade.  This  publicity 
has  disclosed  that  thousands  of  the  so-called  fallen  women 
are  piteously  young  and  that  thousands  of  others  lost  their 
chastity  when  they  were  helpless,  unthinking  little  girls,  many 
of  them  violated  by  members  of  their  own  households  in  that 
crowding  which  life  in  a  large  tenement  postulates." 

Publicity  has  shown,  according  to  Miss  Addams,  that  many 
•women  have  entered  upon  the  life  of  the  streets  against  their 
will  as  the  result  of  a  "wide-spread  commerce  organized  for 
the  profit  of  men."  All  the  agents  of  white  slavery,  she  pointed 
out,  the  ^cadet,  the  "protector,"  the  brothel-keeper,  are  now 
becoming  the  paid  agents  of  an  organized  business.  Also 
t' commercialized  vice-promoters  adopt  vicious  devices  to  stim- 
ulate their  business  among  men."  All  these  entrenchments  of 
the  evil  are  strengthened  by  "society's  irreligious  and  unfor- 
giving" attitude  toward  the  women  of  the  streets,  to  a  policy 
of  secrecy  that  prevailed  until  only  recently,  and  to  political 
corruption.     Continuing: 

"Prostitution  protected  by  a  thick  hedge  of  secrecy  in  itself 
through  changing  administrations  is  the  one  fixt  point  of  mal- 
administration, the  unbreakable  bank  to  which  the  corrupt 
politician  may  repair  when  in  need  of  funds.  The  corruption 
spreads  until  the  brothel,  the  saloon,  and  the  gambling-den 
are  the  trio,  literally,  at  the  base  of  the  real  administration  of 
our  cities. 

"Certainly,  the  liarlot  has  been  avenged  upon  IIk;  city  which 
despises  her.  The  men  who  consider  her  a  legitimate  source 
of  revenue  in  a  thousand  ways  fleece  the  decent  taxpayers 
who  refuse  to  acknowledge  her  existence,  and  she  abides  through 
one  administration  after  another  to  the  confusion  and  frustration 
of  all  movements  for  civic  reform 

"The  supreme  religious  test  of  our  social  order  is  the  hideous 
commerce  of  prostitution  and  the  sorry  results  of  that  test 
registered  in  the  hypocrisy  and  hardness  of  heart  of  the  average 
good  citizen  toward  the  so-called  fallen  woman." 


She  points  to  a  "freemasonry"  among  men  which  expresses 
itself  in  an  opinion  that  the  social  evil  is  a  necessity: 

"The  result  of  this  worldly  cynicism  has  become  so  regis- 
tered in  our  political  affairs  that  any  probe  into  the  vice  condi- 
tion of  a  city  made  by  a  grand  jury  or  a  commission  uniformly 
discovers  that  prostitution  is  the  root  source  of  political  corrup- 
tion. Nowhere  is  the  hypocrisy  in  regard  to  it  so  clearly  re- 
vealed. Altho  laws  declaring  it  illegal  have  been  placed  upon 
the  statute  books  out  of  respect  for  public  opinion  which  even 
the  hardiest  politician  dares  not  repeal,  nevertheless,  backed  by 
this  universal  cynicism,  the  politicians  openly  consider  the  laws 
too  impracticable  to  be  enforced,  and  not  only  deliberately 
decide  not  to  enforce  them,  but  actually  define  the  conditions 
under  which  this  lawijreaking  is  permitted.  To  permit  this 
license  in  one  particular  is  of  course  utterly  to  demoralize  the 
entire  police  ser\'ice.  This  police  connivance  at  prostitution 
in  certain  districts  created  a  necessity-  for  both  graft  and  black- 
mail; the  graft  is  easy  because  the  owner  of  an  illicit  business 
expects  to  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  every  politician  to  the  tip-top 
of  the  administration  receives  his  share  of  this  illicit  fund. 
In  connection  with  this  a  municipal  blackmail  is  also  established 
which  just  escapes  legal  recognition." 

What  was  considered  the  loftiest  utterance  in  the  course  of 
Miss  Addams"  address  also  summarized  her  attitude  toward  the 
whole  problem: 

"The  method  of  Jesus  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sheer 
forgi\'eness,  the  overcoming  of  the  basest  evil  by  the  august 
power  of  goodness,  the  overpowering  of  the  sinner  by  the  loving 
kindness  of  his  brother  men,  the  breaking  up  of  long-intrenched 
evil  by  the  considered  good-will  of  society." 


METHODISM  SCORED  BY  ITS  BISHOPS  —  The  opening 
note  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  now  in  session  in  Minneapolis,  was  in  the  nature  of 
reproof  from  its  bishops.  The  "Episcopal  Address,"  signed 
by  eighteen  bishops  in  America  and  six  in  foreign  countries, 
criticized  conditions  that  enabled  the  church  to  gain  "less  than 
2  per  cent,  in  membership  the  last  year,"  and  further  accuses 
the  chun^h  press  of  being  used  "  as  a  free  forum  by  the  promoters 
of  disaffection."     The  New  York  Evening  Mail  quoies: 

"In  the  last  year,  the  Church  has  made  a  net  gain  of  but 
r)5,()00,  which  is  less  than  2  per  cent.,  as  the  outcome  of  the  year's 
activities  and  the  outlay  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

"The  statistical  paradox  glares  us  out  of  countenance.  It 
shames  and  humiliates  us.  What  are  honors  of  offices  worth  in 
any  army  that  does  not  win  battles"? 

"No  marvel  that  some  are  proposing  to  reduce  the  major- 
generals  to  po.st  duty." 

This  latter  refers  to  the  proposal  to  restrict  the  activities  of 
Methodist  bishops  to  individual  dioceses  instead  of  the  present 
plan  of  universal  jurisdiction.  It  is  alleged  in  the  address  that 
declining  church-membership  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  "too 
strict  application  of  the  law  of  the  Church  demanding  that  all 
members  who  remove  from  a  given  community  without  church- 
letters  be  dropt  from  membership  after  one  year."     Further: 

"A  fair  calculation  reveals  the  astounding  fact  that  probably 
not  less  than  500,000  members  disappeared  from  our  rolls  by 
reckless  use  of  the  'dropping  process.' 

"Nevertheless,  we  still  face  the  patent  fact  that  our  distinctive 
doctrines  are  not  being  emphasized  as  they  once  were,  or,  where 
preached,  are  discredited  for  the  time  by  a  gainsaying  world 
drunk  with  vain  philosophies  and  sated  with  gluttonous 
indulgence." 

The  bishops  further  score  "the  congregational  system  of 
calling  pastors  for  local  churches";  the  use  of  evangelists  in 
revival  services  in  place  of  the  pastor;  and  finally  plead  for 
emphasis  on  distinctive  Wesleyan  doctrines: 

"Where  is  the  evidence  that  science  has  ever  regenerated  one 
soul,  or  that  culture  has  redeemed  one  libertine,  or  taken  envy, 
malice,  pride,  jealousy,  or  greed  out  of  any  heart? 

"These  utterances  are  not  reactionary,  unless  this  world  has 
outgrown  Jesus  Christ." 


CUTS   IN   THE   PRICE   OF   TIRES 

DURING  the  second  week  in  April,  the 
price  of  tires  was  reduced  by  makers 
ten  per  cent.  The  Goodrich  Company 
."  started  the  slash,"  says  The  Automobile, 
"  and  all  the  others  have  met  the  reduction, 
■or  are  preparing  to  do  so."  Among  the 
causes  are  mentioned  cheap  rubber  and  the 
withdrawal  from  the  retail  field  of  a  prom- 
inent company.     Tin-  Auloinobilc  adds: 

"The  movement  represents  several  fac- 
tors. First,  the  generally  lower  level  of 
crude-rubber  prices,  in  (comparison  with 
those  current  in  July  last  year  when  the 
•old  list  was  made  up.  Second,  the  adjust- 
ment of  jobbers'  and  consumers'  prices  so 
as  to  eliminate  a  portion  of  the  nominal 
margin  of  profit,  and  third,  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  retail  field  bj-  the  United  States 
Tire  Company  and  the  assumption  of  that 
line  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company. 

"  Rubber  prices  are  materially  lower  than 
they  were  last  summer,  altho  the  current 
level  is  about  20  cents  a  pound  above  rock- 
bottom.  Figuring  on  a  margin  of  30  cents 
a  pound,  the  difference  represented 
by  the  cut  is  not  dissimilar  to  the 
sa\ing  on  crude  rubber.  But  the 
second  factor  mentioned  above  is 
most  important. 

''When  the  reductions  were  an- 
nounced to  jobbers  and  dealers  last 
winter,  it  was  freely  stated  that  the 
<"onsumers  would  eventually  get  the 
benefit.  Some  of  the  companies  had 
been  complaining  that  the  cut-rate 
jobbers  and  dealers  were  in  the  habit 
of  selling  at  less  than  published  con- 
sumers' rates  and  that  the  practise 
had^  become  so  wide-spread  that  the 
actual  I  market  price  of  tires  had 
been  reduced  to  approximately  5  per 
cent,  of  the  price  to  dealers.  This 
involved  loss  of  trade  to  the  dealers 
who  maintained  prices  and  resulted 
in  a  large  trade  at  very  small  profit 
to  the  dealers  who  met  the  reductions 
to  consumers  or  originated  them. 

."  After  the  reduction  last  winter 
in  the  jobbers'  prices,  the  nominal 
margin  of  profit  was  20  per  cent. 
Actually,  it  was  not  far  from  14  pei' 
cent .  But  the  tire-makers  discovered 
that  tiie  dealers  were  giving  their 
customers  a  portion  of  the  additional 
10  per  cent.,  and,  to  clear  the  situ- 
ation, it  was  decided  to  reduce  tlx' 
consumers'  prices  to  correspond  with 
the  reduction  to  the  jobbers." 

As  to  what  this  means  in  price- 
paid   by   the  consumer,   the    WTiter 
adds  that,  taking  the  standard  ca-     ^""' 
sing,  which   measures  34  x  4  inches, 
the    new   prices,    according   to    the 
company  making  the  tires,  are  .S3 1.30,  or 
$33.60.     The  writer  gives  a  table  of  net 
prices  quoted  to  consumers  by  one  maker 
and  which  went  into  effect  in  April: 


Regular  Regular 

Q.  D.or  Q.  D.  or         Q.  D. 
Straight  Bead  Straight  Bead  Master 

Smooth  Bailey  Tread  All  Tubes 

Size              Case  Case  Case 

26x,3      ....S1I.65  $12.9.5  S2.7."> 

28X.3     ...    12.60  1:^.9.-)  2.9.-> 

;^Ox:i      ...    13.. 50  14.70  3.20 

.•J2x:}      ...    14.40  15.60  3.40 

.34.\:}      ...    15.2.5  16.55  3.65 

36x3      ...    1 6 .  25  17 .  60  3 .  80 

28x3i4...    16.00  17.60  3.85 

28x3 '2...    18.50  20.20  22.20  4.05 

29x3 '2...    19.15  20.90  23.00  4.20 

.30.x3'2. ..    19.85  21.60  23.80  4.. 30 

31.x3>.'...    20.55  22.20  24 .  ,50  4.40 

32x3  ' . . .  .    21. 20  22 . 95  25 .20  4 . 50 

33x3 K...    22.05  23.85  26.25  4.70 

34x3  ■/<...    23.05  24.80  27.:«)  4.80 

:{.5x3';.,  .    24.00  25.75  28.35  4.90 

;«)x3i<..  .    24.95  26.70  29:45  5.05 

30.X4      ...    27.20  29.45  32.40  5.. 30 

31.\4.      ..    28.25  30.45  :«.45  5.45 

32x4     ...    29.25  31.45  34.65  5  .55 

3.3.X4     ...    30.30  32.55  :i5.80  5.80 

34x4     ...    3 1  .  30  33 .  40  36.75  5 .  95 

35x4      ...    32 .  30  34 .  45  37 .  90  6 .  05 

36x4     ...    33.35  .35.55  39.05  6.25 

37x4      ...    34.30  36. .50  40.10  6.35 

38x4      ...    35.35  37.60  41:35  6.50 

40x4     ...    37.35  39.65  43.65  6.90 

42.X4      ...    39.45  41.60  45.75  7.20 

A  letter  from  London  to  Motor  Age  re- 
l)orts  a  reduction  also  in  prices  in  Europe. 


starve  out  the  smaller  makers."  The 
wTiter  adds  that  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
dtiction  in  Europe  falls  upon  the  middle- 
man, discounts  having  been  cut  to  a  very 


The  Auto  Car." 

A   MOUNTAIN-RO.\D    IN   NORTH    AFRICA. 

A  different  cause,  however,  is  a.ssigned — 
"  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  largest  rubber 
concerns  to  control  the  tire  trade  of  France 
by   means   of  reduced    prices    intended    to 


A    FRENCH    CAR,    SAID   TO    BE    THE    LARGEST 
EVER    BUILT. 

low  figure.  Former  discounts  were  25  per 
cent.,  but  the  middleman  must  now  con- 
tent himself  with  10  per  cent.  While  the 
list-price  has  been  greatly  reduced,  the 
amount  acttially  paid  to  the  manu- 
facturer has  therefore  not  been  re- 
duced to  the  same  extent. 

Meanwhile,  details  are  at  hand  as 
to  the  new  capitalization  of  the 
Goodrich  Company,  a  preliminary 
statement  of  which  was  made  in 
these  columns  a  month  ago.  With  a 
former  capital  of  .$20,000,000  in 
Ohio,  the  new  company  will  have  a 
capital  of  $45,000,000  in  New  York, 
The  actual  transfer  was  dated  April 
1 .  The  capital  is  divided  into  450,- 
000  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $100 
each.  Of  these  shares,  150,000  are 
cumulative  preferred  shares  paying 
7  per  cent.,  and  300,000  are  com- 
mon. It  is  expected  that  about 
3  per  cent,  of  the  preferred 
stock  will  be  retired  each  year  from 
.surplus  profits. 

IMPROVIDENCE    IN   THE    USE 
OF    GASOLINE 

A  motor-designing  engineer,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  is  quoted  in  The 
Motor  World  Si?,  having  declared  that 
the  steady  [increase  in  the  price  of 
gasoline  "  ought  to  set  to  thinking 
every   person   interested  in  the  au- 
tomobile   trade,    and    cause    them 
to    guess  when    the    limit    will    be 
reached."     Whenever   he    sees    the 
announcement  of  an  advance  in  the 
price,    he      "  indulges    in    one    long 
sweet    dream,"    in    which    he   .sees   many, 
many  ways  by  which  the  supply  of  liquid 
fuel    could    be   conserved.      One   of    these 
ways  is  the  use  of  gresitcr  nivr  l>y  drivers 


Fniiii  "  Mut4»r  AKtv" 
A  WINTER  HIS  Rl  N  BETWEEN  WHITE  PLAINrt  AND  I'OHT  CHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Krum       lilt*  L'uniiiii'rrial  Vfliirlr. 

A    FRENCH    CIRCUS    WHICH    USES    MOTORS    FUU     Tlt.VNSI'OlIT  VTK  iN 
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idea  that  a  motor-car  is  an  expensive  prop-  who  does  not  care  to  build  a  garage  which 

osition;    they   think    that   about  the  only  must  be  left  behind  in  the   event  of  his 

way  to  cut  down  expenses  is  to  avoid  being  moving  to  another  location.     If  he  has  a 

fined  for   overspeeding,  and   consequently  portable  affair,  he  can  transplant  it  along 

they  slow  down  every  time  they  see  any-  with  the  rest  of  his  household  effects  and 


in  using  it.  He  cites  the  impressive  fact 
that,  while  in  England  the  price  is  about 
double  what  it  is  in  America,  "  it  costs 
little,  if  any,  more  to  operate  a  car  in 
England  than  it  does  here."  The  rea.son  is 
"  the  American  temperament  ": 

"British  cars  are  no  more  perfected  in 
design  than  are  our  ears;  there  is  no  more 
refinement  in  detail  over  there  than  is 
shown  in  the  construction  of  American 
cars;  their  motors  show  no  greater  thermal 
efficiency  than  do  the  motors  of  our  native 
heath,  and  yet  they  can  go  about  double 
the  distance  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  There 
are  only  two  reasons  that  I  can  see  why 
this  should  be  the  case.  First,  because  of 
the  prohibitive  tax  on  the  higher-powered 
cars  the  average  English  automobile  is 
light  and  low-powered;  and,  second,  the 
average  English  car-owner  prefers  to  travel 
at  a  uniformly  moderate  pace  and  does  not 
accelerate  the  machine  to  60  miles  an  hour 
and  then  retard  it  to  20  miles  the  next 


thing  that  looks  like  a  bluecoat,  and 
imagine  that  by  so  doing  they  are  reducing 
operating  expenses." 

GARAGE 

The  day  of  the  portable  garage  is  ob- 
viouslv  well  on  the  way.     The  Automohilc    ^,  ,  ,  ,        ,    . 

declares  that  this  adjunct  to  one's  home    S!!!,^  Sir  V^p^L^.^.V.^.i?.  ^.^ll^^^JP^ 
"  offers  the  simplest  and  least  expensive 
solution   of   the   problem   of   housing   the 
automobile."     It  is  made  in  a  variety  of 


set  it  up  in  a  new  place.  By  making  the 
change,  he  has  undergone  no  monetary 
loss  so  far  as  the  accommodations  for  his 
car  are  comerned. 

"To  many  the  automobile  has  become 
an  absolute  necessity.  They  plan  vaca- 
tions, trips,  and  day  outings,  but  these  are 
all  based  on  the  ability  of  their  cars  to  take 


sizes  and  designs.  A  garage  suitable  for 
"  the  man  who  owns  a  small  runabout  and 
has  very  little  available  space  on  his 
premises,"  can  be  had  for  the  sum  of 
$72.50,  while  the  man  who 
owns  a  touring-car  can  secure 
a  garage  for  as  small  a  sum 
as  .$85.  The  man  Avho  has 
two  cars — say  a  runabout  and 
a  touring-car — and  perhaps 
three,  the  third  being  a  limou- 
sine, "  can  get  a  portabk>  gar- 
age which  is  large  enough  for 
all  three,  and  which  can  be 
installed  on  his  pretentious 
estate  without  detracting 
from  the  attractiveness  of  the 
surroundings,  at  a  cost  of 
.1475."  Of  these  portable  gar- 
ages the  most  popular  size 
thus  far  has    been  one  that 


them  back.  If  Mr.  Motorist  takes  a  cot- 
tage for  the  summer,  he  does  so  only  after 
due  consideration  of  its  distance  from  his 
place  of  business,  the  roads  over  which  his 
car  must  travel  to  and  from  the  cottage 
location,  and  the  accommodations  which 
are  offered  for  his  machine. 

"But  now  that  the  market  is  well  sup- 


moment.     There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt    measures  12  feet  by  18,  which 


that  were  an  American  car  matched  with 
a  car  of  British  manufacture,  the  cars  being 
of  efiual  weight  and  power  and  both  pro- 
\ide(l  with  careful  drivers,  the  average 
gasoline  consuniption  per  mile  would  vary 
but  slightly .  But  the  American  desire  for 
speed,     the    American's    so-called     pride. 


FrT>ni 


'Motor  Agf." 
SCENE    ON   THE 


will  accommodate  any  car 
except  very  large  ones.  A  ear- 
owner  having  unused  yard  space,  contain- 
ing at  least  21G  square  feet,  can  keep  his  car 
on  his  own  premises,  provided  there  is  room 
for  a  small  roadway  leading  to  the  street. 
Skilled  mechanics  are  not 
required  in  the  erection  of 
the  portable  garage.  Di- 
rections are  sent  with  the 
parts,  so  that  "  any  person 
with  ordinary  intelligence  can 
set  them  up."  The  garage  is 
made  in  both  metal  and 
Avood.  Commonly  from  five 
to  ten  hours  ar(>  sufficient  for 
setting  one  up.  It  comes  in 
sections  which  are  joined  to- 
gether wh(m  erected,  the  sec- 
tions being  interchangeable. 
Doors  may  be  placed  in  such 
places  as  may  suit  the  buyer, 
and  windows  also.  The  port- 
able garage  is  founded  on  a 
principle  similar  to  that  em- 


A    PORTABLE    GARAGE    FOR    A    COUNTRY    HOME. 


plied  with  all  styles  of  portable  garages  at 
all  prices  he  need  not  be  so  deeply  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  pub- 
lic garage  in  the  vicinity  of  his  summer 
home,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
vert a  near-by  barn  with  all  its  disadvan- 
tages into  a  shelter  for  liis  car.  At  small 
cost  and  with  the  expenditure  of  five  or 
six  hours'  labor  he  can  transfer  his  portable 
garage  from  town  to  his  summer  home. 

"For  the  small  runabout  a  garage  10 
feet  long  by  12  feet  wide  is  about  the  best, 
and  this  size  costs  anywhen^  from  .$72.50 
for  a  wooden  affair  to  .$160  for  a  fire-proof 
metal  house.  For  districts  where  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  such  as  a  country-home, 
the  fire-proof  feature  is  not  so  important 
as  it  is  in  the  city,  where  fire  laws  are  very 
strict,  so  that  the  small  car-owner  in  the 
country  need  not  pay  as  much  as  the  city 
man. 

"For  the  large  touring-car  a  convenient 
size  of  portable  house  is  the  one  which  has 
a  width  of  12  feet  and  a  length  of  20  feet. 
This  size  sells  between  the  range  of  $100 
and   .$;i60,    depending,   of   course,    on   the 


RECENT   TOIR  Vi.    FRANCL 


KOUTE. 


ployed  in  the  sectional  book-   elaborateness  and  general  finish 


which  will  not  allow  of  another  car  passing 
him  on  the  road,  cause  the  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  to  mount  high.  How- 
ever, the  usual  run  of  car-owners  have  the   are  h)ig  for  the  man  who  rents  his  home  and 


case.     The  writer  in  The  Au- 
tomobile says  further: 

"The  possibilities  of  the  portabU;  garage 


"While  these  remarks   have   been  con- 
fined to  garages  which  are  suitable  for  one 
car  only,  several  makers  are  in  a  position 
to  furnish  them  for  two  or  three  cars. 
(Continued  on  page  996) 
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Franklin  Little  Six 

A] five- passenger,  six-cylinder  car 
Thirty  Horse  Power 

The  ideal  "six"  for  men  and  women  who  drive  their  own 
cars. 

A  small  light  car,  it  solves  the  question  of  heavy  up-keep. 

Proper  balance  of  weight  and  power  make  it  fast  on 
hills  and  the  level  road. 

In   a  small  motor  the  smoothness  and  flexibility  of  six- 
cylinder  construction  are  very  pronounced. 

There  is  no  feeling  of  "labor"  at  the  slowest  or  fastest 
peeds  on  high  gear.     Power  is  continuous  and  vibrationless. 

Franklin    quality   throughout    including   aluminum    body 
which  does  not  rust,  check  or  crack. 

Air   cooling  saves   complication.      Maximum  simplicity 
and  dependability  are  secured. 

Twenty-eight  hundred  dollars  at  the  factory. 

Write  for  catalogue  of  all  models 

FRANKLIN     AUTOMOBILE     COMPANY 

Syracuse   N   Y 
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The  Royal  Coach 
—Then  and  Now 

DURING  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries,  only 
the    nobility    rode    in 
coaches    -hence  the  name 
royal  coach  signifying  the  highest 
type  of  vehicle  construction. 

In   the  Electric 

Vehicle  of  today  we  have  the 
modern  royal  coach;  but  there 
is  more  real  comfort  and 
luxuriousness  in  the  Electric  than 
ever  was  possible  in  those  splen- 
did equipages  of  the  past. 

The  Electric  Vehi- 
cle is  refined  enough  and  ex- 
clusive enough  in  appearance 
to  suit  the  most  aristocratic, 
formal  occasion.  It  is  commo- 
dious enough  for  a  family  outing — 
dignified  enough  for  the  business 
or  professional  man. 

With  all  its  niceties 

of  design  and  equipment,  the 
Electric  is  the  staunchest, 
sturdiest  specimen  of  carriage 
building.  It  has  sufficient  power 
to  satisfy  every  normal  desire  for 
speed,  but  even  children  may  drive 
it  with  safety. 

The  Electric  does 

away  with  the  necessity  for  a 
chauffeur — it  takes  scarcely 
any  time  to  learn  its  simple 
operation.  Its  general  service- 
ability in  all  sorts  of  weather  and 
its  extreme  economy  of  mainten- 
ance make  it  the  one  car  for  every 
member  of  the  family — the  car  de- 
sirable for  you. 

Before  you  buy  any  car 
— consider  the   Electric. 

Electric  Vehicle  Association 
OF  America 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


(2) 

CHICAGO 


MOTOR-TRUCKS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  994) 

MOTOR-CARS    AND    HORSE-DRAWN   VEHICLES 

The  Census  Bureau  recently  issued  a  "  preliminary  report,"  dealing  with  the  car- 
riage-and-wagon  industry,  from  which  may  be  seen  what  inroads  have  been  made  by 
the  motors  on  horse-vehicles  in  the  period  of  five  years  elapsing  between  1904  and  1909. 
The  report  shows  that,  while  the  valuation  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  did  not  decline  in 
proportion  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  motor-cars,  yet  the  number  both  of  carriages 
and  wagons  fell  off  approximately  100,000  each.  Details  of  the  two  industries,  in  which 
motor-cars  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  are  divided  into  several  classes,  appear  in  this 
report  as  follows: 


THE    AUTOMOBILE    INDUSTRY,    1904-1909 


1909 
Product  Number  Value 

Total  Value *$249,202,075 

Automobiles 126.593  164,269,324 

Gasoline 120.393  153,529,653 

Electric 3.826  7,259,430 

Steam 2,374  3,480,241 

Passenger    Vehicles    (pleasure,    family   and 

public  conveyances) 123.338 

Gasoline 117.633 


Number 


1904 


21.692 

18,699 

1.425 

1,568 

21.281 

18.504 

1.211 

1.566 


Value 

t$30.033.536 

23,751,234 

19,566,941 

2,496.2.55 

1,688,038 


22.804,287 

19.. 300, 654 

1,819,595 

1,684,038 


159,039,301 
149,530,232 

Electric 3.331  6,028,828 

Steam 2.374  3,480,241 

Buggies 4,582  2,391,250 

Gasoline 4.314  2,039,129 

Electric 268  352,121 

Runabouts 36.204  28,030,479 

Gasoline 35.347  27,116,901 

Electric 496  648,630 

Steam 361  264,948 

Toiu-ing-cars 76.114  113,403,188 

Gasoline 73.883  109,844,295 

Electric 243  387,526 

Steam 1.988  3,171,367 

Closed  {Limousines,  Cabs,  etc.) 5.205  12.729.304 

Gasoline • 3.290  8,762,768 

Electric 1,915  3,966,536 

All  Other  (Omnibuses,  Sight-.seeing  Wag- 
ons, Ambulances,  etc.) 1.233  2,485,080 

GasoHne 799  1,767,139 

Electric 409  674,015 

Steam 25  43,926 

Business  Vehicles  (Merchandise) 3.255  5.230,023 

Gasoline 2,760  3,999,421 

Electric 495  1,230,602 

Steam 

Defivery  Wagons 1,862  1,918,856 

GasoHne 1.645  1,474,063 

Electric 217  444,793 

Steam 

Trucks 1.366  3,165.512 

Gasoline 1.090  2,384,703 

Electric 276  780.809 

All  Other 27  145,655 

Gasoline 25  140,655 

Electric 2  5,000 

All  other  products,  including  bodies  and  parts 78.584,753 

Amount  received  for  custom- work  and  repair- 
ing    6,347,998 

*  In  addition,  694  automobiles,  valued  at  $830,080.  and  bodies  and  parts  valued  at  $4,415,266, 
were  made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  products  other  than  those 
covered  by  the  industry  designation. 

t  Tn  addition.  1,138  automobiles,  valued  at  $879,205,  were  made  by  establishments  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  products  other  than  those  covered  by  the  industry  designation. 


12.131 

10.999 

455 

677 

7,220 

6.444 

39 

737 


1.930 

1,061 

717 

152 

411 

195 

214 

2 

251 

140 

109- 

2 

160 

55 

105 


8. 831.. 504 

7.976.821 

453.304 

401.379 

11. 781, .521 

10,576.023 

.55,038 

1,150.460 


2,191.262 
747.810 

1.311.2,53 

132.199 

946.947 

266.287 

676.660 

4.000 

455.45 

215.897 

2.35. 560 

4.000 

491.490 

.50.390 

441.100 


5,431,249 
851,053 


THE    HORSE-DRAWN    INDUSTRY,    1899-1909 


1909 


1904 


*$159,892,547        t$155,868,849 


1899* 
$138,261,763 


828,411 
$47,7.56  118 

.587.685 
$39,932,910 

154,631 
$16,440,816 

429,952 
$22,615,875 

3,102 

.$876,219 


2,243 

$9.39,267 

100,899 
$2.065.8.50 

544 
$569,119 

.$68,629,283 


937,409 
$55.7.50.276 

643.7.55 
$37,195,230 

133,422 


.505.025 


904.639 
$51,295,393 

570.428 
$31,080,738 


Product 

Total  Value 

Carriages  (family  and  pleasure) 

Number 

Value 

Wagons 

Number 

Value 

Business 

Number 

Value 

Farm 

Number 

Value 

(iovernment,  Mimicipal,  etc. 

Number 

Value 

Public  Conveyances  (cabs,  hacks,  hansoms,  hotel 
coaches,  omnibuses,  etc.) 

Number 

Value 

Sleighs  and  Sleds 

Number 

Value 

Automobiles 

Number 

Value 

All  other   products,   including  parts  and  amount 

received  for  repair  work 

*  In  addition.  14.908  carriages,  valued  at  $1,078,935;  42.112  wagons,  valued  at  .$2,093,288:  104 
public  conveyances,  valued  at  .$5,615:  8.209  sleighs  and  sleds,  valued  at  $165,917:  and  parts  and 
materials,  vahuxi  at  $1,184,256.  were  made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture 
of  products  other  than  those  covered  by  the  industry  designation. 

t  In  addition  carriages  and  wagons,  valued  at  .$612,173,  were  made  by  establishments  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  products  other  than  those  covered  by  the  industry  designation. 


5,308 


2,711 
$1,314,952 

127.4.55 

$2,694,560 

199 
$235,675 

$.58,678,156 


2,218 
$1,114,090 

1  17.006 
$2,290,903 

174 
$129.0.53 

.$.52,.35 1,586 


In  this  five-year  period  the  production  of  motor-cars  increased  from  22,830  to  127,287.  In  1904 
ga.soline  machines  represented  86  per  cent,  of  the  output,  while  in  1909  they  represented  95  per  cent. 
In  1909  the  personal  motor-vehicles  comprizeti  97  per  cent,  of  the  output,  and  the  bu.smess  wagons 
2  6  per  cent  Of  the  total  number  of  cars  manufactured  in  1909,  3.226.  or  2.5  per  cent.,  were  ratt>d 
at  .50  h  p  or  more;  51.218.  or  40.5  per  cent.,  at  from  .30  to  49  h.p.;  35.2.57,  or  27.8  per  cent.,  at  from 
20  to  29  h  p  ;  29,353.  or  23.2  per  cent.,  at  from  10  to  19  h.p.:  and  7,539.  or  6  per  cent.,  at  less  than 
10  h  p  (Continued  on  page  998) 
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^T?f'^?x^ 


Comfortable 


Price 

$1,885 


e 


Riding  in  a  Cole  at  any  speed  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  sort  of  motion  found  in  a  pleasant 
sail  on  a  perfect  yacht  in  a  smooth  sea. 

You  do  not  have  to  crank  your  Cole  to  start 
it.  It  has  a  self-starter  that  works.  There  are 
self-starters  and  self-starters.  The  Cole  gives 
you  the  best,  one  you  may  rely  upon. 

All  of  this  comes  from  our  belief  that  people 
buy  automobiles  to  me.  They  want  service 
from  them. 

Now,  there  is  one  point  about  an  automobile 
which  is  the  first  one  you  usually  take  into  con- 
sideration.     That  is  appearance. 

As  to  that,  the  Cole  stands  for  itself.  No 
car  has  more  beautiful  lines,  more  artistic  de- 
sign. This  year's  Cole  body  is  next  season's 
design  for  many  others. 

All  exposed  parts  are  either  nickeled  or  black 
enameled;  the  upholstering  is  extra-thick. 

(3ur  chief  thought  in  design,  trimming  and 
finish,  is  the  comfort  of  the  user,  and  the  pride 
he  will  have  in  the  appearance  of  his  car. 

There  are  ten  million  dollars  of  invested 
capital  which  say  that  in  every  way  and  in 
every    part    the    Cole    is    perfect   and  that  it 

Cole  Motor  Car  Company 

Chas.  P.  Henderson 

General  Sales  Manager 

INDIANAPOLIS,     -    INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


must  meet  your  demands    upon  it.       Double 
guarantees  cover  practically  the  entire  car. 

For  equipment :  The  Cole  has  the  self-starter, 
dynamo,  electric  lights,  demountable  rims,  extra 
rim,  tire  holders,  horn,  jack,  full  tool  kit,  foot 
and  robe  rails,  tool  and  battery  boxes,  etc. 

The  Cole  selling  organization  is  not  a  mere 
collection  of  agencies,  it  is  a  service  organization 
extending  from  coast  to  coast.  Its  facilities  are 
always  on  call  for  you.  The  Cole  is  sold  by 
men  who  wan/  to  sell  it.  They  are  men  who 
know  automobiles  and  know  what  the  user 
demands'.  They  sell  the  Cole  because  pleased 
customers  make  more  customers  for  them,  and 
because  handling  the  Cole  is  attractive,  pleas- 
ant, profitable  work. 

Before  you  select  your  car,  allow  a  Cole  repre- 
sentative to  demonstrate  the  Cole  to  you, .and  to 
show  you  without  confusing  technicalities  but 
with  exact  scientific  and  mechanical  knowledge 
that  every  detail  and  every  part  is  there  for  a 
service  purpose,  and  that  our  proven  policy  is 
to  keep  on  satisfying  you  with  your  purchase 
after  vou  have  bought  a  Cole.  Write  us,  if  you 
do  not  know  the  Cole  station  nearest  vou 


^ 
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Of  the  three  languages  do 
vou  speak — ^^EngHsh" — 
'^'BasebalP'^or'^Motor"? 
Half  the   motoring  world 

-and  one- 


talks  ''Ford" 
third  of  it  will  ride  this 
year  in  Ford  cars.  Every 
Ford  owner  is  an  enthusi- 
astic Ford  ''fan" — that's 
the  reason  we  will  makeand 
sell  seventy-five  thousand 
new   Ford   cars  this  year. 


All  Fords  are  Model  T's  —  all  alike  except  the 
bodies.  The  two-passenger  runabout  costs  ^590 
— the  five  passenger  touring  car  ^690 — the  de- 
livery car  S700  —  the  town  car  ;g900  — f.  o.  b. 
Detroit,  completely  equipped.  Get  latest  cata- 
logue from  Ford  Motor  Company,  Detroit — and 
name  of  your  nearest  Ford  representative. 


One- 
true 
user  repoit 


fi  O'lfi  milp«  *>»oh  en  5ft  tiros 

without  puncture  or  single  inner-tube 
replacement,  with 


LEE 


Puncture-Proof 
Pneumatic  Tires 

}  'ou  want  such  service.    Write  to-day  for 

oir  booklet  L,  explaining  the  unique  steel- 

,  1   disc-in-rubber-cu<hion  construction   which 

«|  makes  it  possible,  without  loss  of  resiliency. 

I  Orcillat 

I  OI'Il    8TOi(K«: 

fj  S3.'>  Sfvinth  *«r..  N.  V.  (  rrv  :  10S    Mai.ha- 

rhii«-lt«*v.-..  lt()slo.\:  iii.",  Ndiih  Kroad 
St.^  I'blla.:<l-.'ll  So.  Michigan  At|._  CHI- 
CAGO; I'JIS  Woodward  Ave.,UETK01T 


LEETIRI&  RUBBER  CO 

C  o  '■■I  -'^  M  o  M  o  o  K  e:  r-i        \-  f^ 


Inside 
>thisC&n 


is  the  secret  of  an  always-clean, 
new-looking  automobile. 
Every  autoist  takes  pride  in  his  car. 
Likes  it  to  "look  new."   Likes  to 
see  it  shine. 

Mobo  is  the  one  soap  that  washes 
off  all  dirt  and  grease,  and  posi- 
tively will  not  injure  the  richest  fin- 
ish. If  you  use  Mobo,  you  can  have  your 
car  always  clean  and  bright. 
Can't  clean  it  by  merely  washing  il.  The 
alkali  in  ordinary  soap  dulls  the  gloss,  cracks 
and  blisters  the  varnish. 

is  jus/  ri(ihf.  A  puic  linswd 
oil  soap  that  clcausrs.  Pre- 
serves  till-  paint  and  varnish 

Sold  In  Nmall  and  Ini'frc  rans, 

In  half  Itarrt-lK   and    harrflH, 

pply  dealerH. 

tr  Booklpt   "  How  to 
Kof-pan  Autonjohilc  Clean  and 

7lit,      :    li'l  11/  N    vour  Di-alor'a  Name. 

JOHN   T.   STANLEY 

Maker  of  Fine  Soaps 
650  We»t  30th  St..  New  York  City 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(Continued  from  page  996) 

WIRE  WHEELS  FOR  CARS 

It  is  predicted  by  The  Aulomohile  that 
the  season  of  1913  "  will  be  characterized 
by  the  advent  of  the  wire  wheel  for  pleasure- 
car  work."  By  the  wire  wheel  is  meant  the 
type  of  wheel  used  in  bicycles,  wire  being 
employed  for  the  spokes.  This  type  of 
wheel  for  motor-cars  has  been  exploited 
and  used  to  some  extent  in  England  for 
five  years,  and  has  recently  secured  some 
foothold  in  America.  The  writer  declares 
that  several  of  the  leading  car-makers  have 
quietly  stated  that  next  year  they  will  give 
an  option  on  wheels  of  either  wood  or  wire. 
Several  companies  during  the  past  year 
have  had  wire  wheels  on  cars  used  for 
testing  at  factories.  A  few  companies 
dealing  in  accessories  announce  that  they 
already  have  wire  wheels  ready  for  the 
market.  Indeed,  "  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wire-wheel  invasion  has  been  entered." 
The  writer  adds  that  "  its  progress  from 
now  on  will  be  watched  with  much  in- 
terest." Of  the  advantages  which  are 
expected  to  come  from  the  use  of  this  type 
of  wheel  the  writer  says: 

"The  wire  wheel  is  being  introduced  into 
America  because  of  its  twofold  merit.  It 
is  easier  on  tires  than  wood  wheels  and  it  is 
stronger.  These  are  two  good  reasons  for 
its  introduction.  The  question  of  its  being 
easier  on  tires  was  demonstrated  in  London 
several  years  ago  when  an  official  test  was 
made  of  fifty  taxieabs,  twenty-five  of  which 
were  shod  with  wire  wheels  and  the  other 
twenty-five  with  wood  wheels.  The  tire 
wear  on  these  fifty  calis  was  observed  for 
a  period  of  several  months.  All  of  the 
vehicles  operated  over  practically  the  same 
streets  and  in  practically  the  same  service. 
At  the  end  of  the  test  it  was  discovered 
that  the  wire  wheel  showed  a'^tire  economy 
of  nearly  70  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  wood  wheel.  The  results  were  suffi- 
ciently convincing  to  attract  wide-spread 
attention  in  Europe. 

"France  saw  the  merits  of  the  wire  wheel 
and  last  season  lifted  the  ban  on  it  for  the 
big  Europt^an  road-races.  The  wire  wheel 
was  received  with  open  arms  and  won  out. 
On  one  of  the  hottest  days  last  year  it 
demonstrated  its  economy  on  tires  in  a 
grueling  road-race  by  showing  many  ad- 
ditional miles  of  service.  The  Frenchman 
was  convinced. 

"The  big  tire-economy  merit  of  the  wire 
wheel  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  heat  genera- 
ted in  the  tire  is  immediately  conducted 
out  through  the  metal  spokes,  whereas, 
with  the  wood  wheel,  wood  being  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,  the  heat  is  all  kept  in 
the  tire  and  rim  by  the  lieavy  wood  felloe, 
and  as  a  result  the  tire  temperature  is  kept 
high  and  the*  de-vulcanization  process  is 
(tarried  out,  the  tire  weakens,  and  a  blow-out 
follows. 

"Repeated  tests  have  shown  the  great 
strength  of  the  wire  wheel.  This  was 
(hiinonstratcd  at  an  English  factory  during 
Ihc  recent  visit  of  s(^veral  meml)ers  of  the 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  in  Eng- 
land. The  strength  of  the  wire  wheel  has 
been  demonstrated  in  several  American 
cities  where  cars  have  skidded  against  the 
curb  on  slippery  stniets.  In  a  recent  ex- 
[xirience  of  this  nature  the  axle  was  dam- 
aged but  the  wheel  withstood  the  shock, 
only  one  of  the  wire  spokes  toeing  broken 
and  no  perceptible  malformation  worked. 

"In  addition  to  reduced  wear  on  tires 

and  great  strength,   those  who  have  had 

months  of  experience  in  driving  cars  with 

wire  wheels  claim  a  greater  motor  flexibility 

(.Continued  on  page  1000) 
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How  public  opinion  lias  crystallized 

in  favor  of  the 


Public  opinion  which  favorably  affects  the  fortunes 
of  a  man;  or  of  a  motor  car;  is  of  two  sorts;  one 
called  popularity,and  the  other  called  reputation. 

It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  earn  for  the  Cadillac 
that  permanent  goodwill  which  arises  out  of 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  product;  and 
crystallizes  in  the  thing  known  as  reputation. 

We  have,  as  you  know, aspired  to  something  more  for 
the  Cadillac  than  that  passing  popularity  which 
is  conferred  upon  a  man;  or  a  manufactured 
product;  as  the  result  of  agitation  or  advertising. 


It  is  pleasant  to  have  our  faith  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  wisdom  of  preferring  reputation 
to  popularity — and  we  want  to  share  with  you 
the  latest  evidence  we  have  received  that  people 
really  do  seek  out  goodness;  and  reward  it 
when  they  find  it. 

This  evidence,  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  letters 
from  many  Cadillac  owners,  tells  why  each  one  of 
them  bought  a  Cadillac.  It  has  been  compiled 
in  book  form  for  your  convenience  if  you  desire  a 
copy;  and  we  shall  try  to  tell  you  briefly  herein 
what  it  has  told  us  about  the  Cadillac  reputation. 


The  origin  and  growtli  of  Cadillac  reputation 


We  find,  trom  these  letters,  that  public  opinion 
about  the  Cadillac  began  forming  many  years  ago. 

It  had  its  source — as  does  the  enduring  reputation 
of  any  man  or  any  measure — in  the  favorable 
impressions  formed  by  a  few  people  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country. 

These  few  people  were  impressed  by  the  dogged 
stuidiness  of  the  old  original  Cadillac  cars. 

In  the  very  first  days,  Cadillac  reputation  spread 
slowly  because  it  traveled  by  the  stage-coach 
process — from  lip  to  lip,  and  mind  to  mind. 

But  the  volume  grew  with  every  good  word  it  fed 
upon — from  town  to  town,  and  city  to  city; 
and  state  to  state;  and  finally  from  the  new 
world  to  every  civilized  corner  of  the  old. 

Meanwhile  the  performances  of 
the  early  type  had  been  re- 
enforced  by  the  standardization 
of  the  new. 

Standardization,  close  workman- 
ship, accurate  alignment  be- 
came the  Cadillac  keynotes. 
And   whenever  men  gathered 


together  to  discuss  the  car,  those  were  the 
characteristics  they  talked  about. 
And  presently — in  the  early  days — when  the  spoken 
word  had  taken  root  and  borne  fruit,  it  was  supple- 
mented by  the  printed  word,whichmerelyreported 
what  the  spoken  word  had  already  recorded. 

And  the  printed  word,  talking  to  a  million  minds 
at  a  time,  hurried  the  good  repute  of  the  car 
'round  and  'round  the  globe  with  the  speed  of 
the  wireless  telegraph. 

In  these  letters  from  Cadillac  owners  is  contained 
the  history  of  the  Cadillac  r&putation. 

They  explain  why  the  Cadillac  is  so  widely   con- 
sidered a  car  apart  and  above. 
They  explain  whv  the  Cadillac  owner  always  com- 
pares hiscar  with  those  ofhigher  and  highest  price 
— notwiththoseoflikeor  lower. 
They  are  worth  reading  for  that 

reason. 
The    book    is   entitled,  "  Why    I 
bought  a  Cadillac." 

We  invite  you  to  ask  any  Cadillac 
dealer  for  a  copy  of  it — or 
write  to  us. 


TOURING  CAR  #1800 


g^      ,^•■1  m«      M.  r^  ^~,  '^''"^'■Modcls:— FourpassenRcrPhaelon  ^iSoo.foiirpassenRerTorpedo 

L/aGUllflC    I^OtOr   Cdr   Co.         f'g"'. 'wo  passenger  Roadster  >i8oo,  seven  passcnKerr-imousinels^so. 

I'riccs  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  standard  equipment. 


Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Can  with  the  Inner-seal 

FOR  your  protection,  and  for  ours,  Texaco  Motor  Oil  is  sold  in  a  can 
with  an  inner-seal.  Just  under  the  screw  caps  of  the  vent  and  the 
spout  are  stretched  paper-thin  pieces  of  white  metal.  Your  knife  will 
cut  them  as  if  they  were  cheese.  But  they  mean  much  to  you,  the  car 
owner,  and  to  us,  the  refiners 

To  you  they  mean  that  when  you  buy  Texaco  Motor  Oil  in  cans  you 
get  exactly  what  you  ask  for  and  pay  for— an  oil  that  has  proven  its  quality, 
that  is  free  from  carbon  impurities,  that  shows  a  zero  test,  that  lubricates 
perfectly  and  increases  the  efficiency  of  your  motor. 

To  us  they  mean  that  the  oil  on  which  we  have  staked  our  reputation 
as  refiners  reaches  your  hands  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  leaves 
ours.  Under  such  conditions  Texaco  Motor  oil  speaks  for  itself  with  suffi- 
cient eloquence. 

For  sale  in  one  and  five  gallon  cans  at  most  good  garages   and  supply 

houses.      Colors  of  the  can— green  with  red  star.      Every  can  furnished  with 

long,  detachable  spout  that  makes 

pouring  easy. 

We  have  published  a  booklet, 
"  About  Motor  Lubrication,"  that 
every  car  owner  should  read.  For 
your  copy  address  Dept.  F, 
4  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


THE    TEXAS     COMPANY 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Uffitil: 
Boston  St.   Louis  New  Orleans         Pueblo 

Pbiladelpbii       Norfolk  Dallas  I'ulsa 

Chicaso  Atlanta  Kl  Paso 


Spencer  Turbine  Vacuum 

C^i£>Sin€^'P^  have  recently  been  chosen  for  the 
largest  vacuum  cleaning  installation 
in  the  world — nineteen  machines  for  the  General 
Hospital  Buildings,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J^roven  superiority  in  efficiency,  simplicity  and 
durability  of  the  Spencer  Turbine  Cleaners  makes 
them  logical  installations  for  the  great  buildings 
of  today  and  the  greater  buildings  of  tomorrow. 

The  mammoth  IVoolworth  BuiUinfi — tallest  in  the 
world— and  the  .5a;//vrj'  '/'>  itsl,  both  being  erected  in 
New  York  City,  are  being  equipped  with  Spencers. 

Spencer  Turbine  Cleaners  in  the  basement  have 
jjipes  running  up  through  the  building  to  each  floor, 
with  hose  attachment  for  cleaning.  Machines  are 
made  in  12  sizes,  from  )4  H.P.,  i-sweeper,  to  40  H.  P., 
i6-sweepers  capacity — for  the  smallest  residence 
or  the  tallest  skyscraper. 

On    request    a    free     Catalog  and    List    of 
Installations  luill  be  furnished  as  references 

'^    Spencer  Turbine   Cleaner  Company 

631  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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than  with  the  wood  wheel.  They  argue 
that  the  light  rim  weight  of  the  wire  wheel 
makes  quicker  acceleration  possible  and 
that  the  braldng  strain  is  also  less.  In  a 
word,  their  experiences  point  to  greater 
ease  of  operation  on  the  motor,  accom- 
plished by  reduction  of  weight  at  the  rim 
of  the  wheels." 

THE  NEW  LAW  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

On  April  2,  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson 
afifixt  his  signature  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Stiekel  Bill,  under  which  reciprocity  to 
motorists  is  granted  by  New  Jersey.  Un- 
der this  law  it  will  be  possible  for  motorists 
from  other  States  to  pass  through  New 
Jersey  without  taking  out  a  special  license 
as  non-residents  and  not  only  may  they 
pass  through  the  State,  but  they  may 
motor  in  the  State  for  fifteen  days,  pro- 
vided they  carry  licenses  from  their  own 
States.  These  fifteen  days  may  be  taken 
conseetitively,  or  may  be  distributed 
throughout  the  calendar  year  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  suit  the  owner  of  a  car.  Should 
the  motorist  desire  to  use  the  New  Jersey 
roads  for  more  than  fifteen  days,  he  must 
take  out  a  regular  New  Jersey  license. 
The  new  law  is  everywhere  hailed  by  mo- 
torists with  warm  commendatiom  Credit 
for  it  is  given  to  New  Jersey  automobilists, 
their  influence  having  been  potent  with 
the  State  Legislature.  Of  conditions  in 
the  past  a  writer  in  The  Automobile 
says: 

"Five  years  ago,  when  Jersey  decided  to 
tax  every  automobile  that  crossed  its 
border  into  the  State,  a  rule  of  retrogres- 
sion was  instituted.  New  Jersey  did  not 
think  it  was  getting  a  square  bargain  with 
such  States  as  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  The  argument  was  advanced  that 
when  the  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  went 
through  New  Jersey  he  had  perfect  roads 
to  take  him  from  his  home  State  to  the 
city  of  New  York  or  the  New  England 
States,  whereas  when  the  Jerseyman  wen 
into  Pennsylvania  he  was  confronted  with 
toll-gates  and  poor  roads  as  well.  As  a 
result,  Jersey  built  its  Chinese  wall;  it 
wanted  to  be  a  State  unto  itself,  felt  that 
it  could  live  without  adjoining  States,  and 
imagined  it  would  get  a  full  treasury  from 
the  licenses  of  the  thousands  of  automo- 
bilists of  other  States  who  had  to  pass 
through  Jersey  to  get  to  New  York  and 
also  from  the  New  York  people  who  de- 
sired to  cross  the  State  or  reach  any  of  its 
resorts. 

"Time  changes  all  things,  and  Jersey 
saw  a  change  two  years  ago,  when  other 
States  began  erecting  barriers.  New  York 
introduced  reciprocal  non-resident  arrange- 
ments; that  is,  if  another  State  admitted 
New  York  automobilists  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  without  non-resident 
licenses,  then  she  would  do  likewise.  When 
Jersey  refused  to  grant  or  even  acknowl- 
edge reciprocal  arrangements,  her  auto- 
mobilists, the  moment  they  entered  New 
York  or  other  reciprocal  States,  discovered 
they  had  to  take  out  licenses.  At  once  it 
was  seen  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
argument.  When  building  a  Chinese  wall 
around  themselves  they  were  erecting  an 
equal  barrier,  against  themselves  only, 
around  other  States." 

Features  of  the  law  in  detail  are  given  in 
The  Auloynobile  as  follows: 

"Registration  is  required  except  where 
special  regulation  is  made  to  cover  non- 
residents. All  registrations  expire  with 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  but  31  days' 
grace  are  granted. 
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"Three  classes  are  provided,  namely: 
Cars  of  10  horse-power  or  less,  for  which 
the  fee  is  $4.50;  ears  of  from  11  to  29 
horse-power,  for  which  the  fee  is  $7.50,  and 
cars  over  30  horse-power,  $15.  In  addition, 
automobile  commercial  trucks  weighing 
unloaded  over  4,000  pounds  shall  pay  a 
fee  of  $10  more  than  their  horse-power 
rating.  Provision  for  half  the  above  rates 
of  fees  is  made  where  registration  takes 
place  after  September  1  in  any  year. 

"Any  car  owned  by  a  non-resident  which 
is  lawfully  registered  in  his  home  State  in 
compliance  wth  the  law  covering  the 
operation  of  motor-vehicles  and  duly  dis- 
playing its  registration  numbers,  may  be 
driven  in  New  Jersey  for  15  days  in  each 
calendar  year,  divided  any  way  to  suit  the 
wishes  of  the  owner,  without  registration, 
fee,  or  charge  of  any  kind,  provided  that 
the  State  in  which  the  ear  is  registered 
grants  equal  privileges  to  the  owners  of 
ears  registered  in  New  Jersey.  In  ease  a 
smaller  privilege  is  allowed  to  New  Jersey 
residents  in  a  certain  State,  the  limits 
established  by  the  laws  of  that  State  shall 
govern  its  own  citizens  while  in  New 
Jersey. 

"The  same  provisions  are  made  for 
registration  of  chauffeurs.  They  need  no 
registration  in  New  Jersey  if  the  law  of 
their  home  State  does  not  require  non- 
resident chauffeurs  to  be  registered." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  revenues 
added  to  the  State  from  the  new  rates  will 
amount  to  about  $200,000  a  year.  Last 
year  the  cars  owned  and  registered  in  the 
State  numbered  25,049.  Those  owned 
outside  the  States  and  registered  in  New 
Jersey  numbered  13,352.  The  State  also 
issued  last  year  12,072  eight-day  licenses. 
Two  classes  of  chauffeurs  were  provided 
for  by  the  old  law.  In  the  first  class  were 
23,350  to  whom  licenses  were  issued  and 
in  the  second,  18,501.  The  sum  remitted 
to  the  State  Treasury  from  all  these  sources 
for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1,911,  was 
.•^391,377. 

It  is  believed  that  the  new  law  will 
greatly  stimulate  motoring  in  New  Jersey. 
The  increase  that  will  occur  in  sales  of  cars 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  25  per  cent. 
The  visiting  cars  which  the  State  ought  to 
expect  under  the  new  law  are  estimated  as 
high  as  110,000.  Placing  the  average  tour 
in  these  cars  at  three  days,  the  average 
number  of  passengers  in  them  at  3?,  and 
the  amount  expended  per  capita  for  each 
day  at  $5,  it  is  figured  that  each  visiting 
ear  should  bring  into  the  State  $52.50,  or 
$.5,775,000  for  110,000  cars.  Placing  the 
profit  from  this  gross  sum  to  New  Jersey 
hotel-keepers,  garage  men,  and  others,  at 
25  per  cent.,  this  means  that  $1,443,750 
would  find  its  way  to  Jerseymen  as  profits. 
The  estimate  is  believed  to  be  too  small, 
however,  when  all  advantages  are  taken 
into  consideration,  $2,500,000  being  better, 
with  a  prospect  that,  in  a  few  years,  the 
amount  might  run  to  $5,000,000. 


REFORM  IN  TAXICABS 

From  Chicago  Avord  comes  that  the 
condition  of  the  taxicab  service  has  be- 
(•oinc  such  that  improvements  are  earnestly 
sought,  not  alone  by  the  public  but  by 
operators  as  well.  One  of  the  large  com- 
panies has  announced  its  determination  to 
build  for  all  its  cabs  and  cars  in  future  its 
own  chassis.  Of  the  advantages  it  hopes 
to  gain  from  this  der-ision  a  writer  in 
Motor  Age  says: 


Little  Children 
Saved  from  Peril 

by  the  use  of 

Weed  Chains 

A    Frightful    Catastrophe 
Narrowly  Averted  ! 
An  Everyday  Peril ! 
Has  it  Ever  Confronted  You? 

Unquestionably,  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  driver  of 
the  East-bound  automobile,  in  fully  equipping  his  car  with 

Weed  Chains,  saved  the  lives  of  the  Little  Ones.  Neglect  and  indifference 
by  the  other  driver  resulted  in  a  smashed  wheel — a  serious  wrench  and 
much  expense. 

The  greatest  dangers  that  confront  the  motorist  are  the  unforseen 
and  unexpected.  If  everything  were  to  go  along  as  planned  and  anticipated,  motoring 
would  bea  constant  pleasure.  When  the  roads  are  muddy,  icy  or  treacherous;  when  the 
pavements  are  slippery,  greasy  and  uncertain;  when  the  little  ones  "dodge  out"  in  front  of 
you  without  warning;  when  the  driver  of  theother  car  carelessly  and  recklessly  comes  around 
a  corner  at  breakneck  speed,  or  does  some  equally  foolish  daredevil  thing  (just  as  they  are 
doing  all  the  time)  then  you  rriust  be  prepared. 

Foolish  dependence  on  rubber  alone  may  make  you  liable  for  criminal 
neligence.     Avoid  danger,  avoid  accidents  by  fully  equipping  your  car  with 

Weed  ANTI-SKID  Chains 

Cannot  Injure  Tires  Because  "They  Creep" 

An  absolute  necessity  on  both  rear  wheels,  and  if  you  want  to  know 
what  real  .steering  steadiness  means  put  them  on  the  front  wheels,  too. 

Easily  put  on,  attached  in  a  moment  without  the  use  of  a  jack  or 
other  tools — occupy  very  little  space  when  not  in  use. 

Insurance  Companies  for  their  own  protection,  strongly  advise  the 
use  of  Weed  ("hain.s  on  every  car  they  insure. 

Take  precaution  now.  When  you  know  the  folly,  the  danger,  the 
peril  thore  is  in  driving  your  car  over  slippery  roads  and  pavements-  why  not  fully 
equip  your  car  today  with  Weed  Chaina  for  your  own  protection  and 
for  the  safety  ot  other  road  uiert  ? 

Recommended  and  sold  by  all  reputable  dealers 

Weed    Chain   Tire  Grip  Company 


28  Moore  Street 


New  York  City 
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Hot- 
Tired — 

Thirsty! 

When  you  seat  yourself  at 
the  fountain,  one  name 
inevitably  comes  to  your 
mind, 


cca\ 


The  one  best  beverage 
to  cool  and  refresh  you. 
Remember,  Coca-Cola 
is  not  only  pure  and 
wholesome,  but 

Delicious — Refreshing 

Thirst-Quenching 

Demand  the  Genuine — 

Refuse  Substitutes 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 

ATLANTA,   GA. 


Free 


Our  new 
booklet, 
telling  of  Coca- 
Cola  vindication 
at  Chattanooga,  for 
the  asking. 

Whenever    you    see    an 
Arrov?  think  Coca-Cola. 


"  Tn  the  new  design  the  chief  thought  has 
been  to  make  the  cars  more  simple  to  drive 
and  more  easy  to  repair.  Loss  of  time  in 
making  repairs  and  replacements  has  been 
the  determining  factor  with  Paul  Geyser, 
the  designer  of  the  new  chassis.  Lack  of 
standardization  of  parts  and  lack  of  ac- 
cessibility heretofore  has  made  it  necessary 
that  the  entire  vehicle  be  laid  up  wliile  un- 
dergoing repairs.  With  the  new  design, 
practically  all  the  major  repairs  will  mean 
that  the  vehicle  remain  in  the  shop  only  a 
short  time  while  a  duplicate  part  is  put  in. 
The  car  can  then  be  on  the  streets  and 
bringing  in  an  income  while  the  damaged 
part  is  being  repaired  ready  for  a  subse- 
quent replacement. 

"In  general,  the  construction  through- 
out looks  toward  universal  interchange- 
ability.  All  holes  in  frame,  housings,  and 
all  other  parts  are  accurately  jigged  so  that 
new  parts  can  be  substituted  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Gear-set,  clutch,  and  motor  are 
separate  units  and  each  can  be  quickly 
dismounted  without  disturbing  the  others. 
For  instance,  the  gear-set  is  so  arranged 
that  removal  of  the  cover  and  the  four 
bolts  by  which  it  is  suspended  allows  the 
gear-box  to  be  removed  without  disturbing 
the  control  lever  or  the  operating-shaft. 
The  removal  of  six'bolts  permits  the  entire 
power  plant  to  be  slid  forward  and  out  of 
the  chassis.  This  includes  the  motor,  radi- 
ator, and  entire  lubrication  and  ignition 
systems. 

"Simplicity  of  operation  has  been 
reached  by  clearing  the  steering-post  of  all 
controls.  The  tlu-ottle  is  controlled  solely 
by  a  foot  accelerator  and  ignition  is  cared 
for  by  a  Bosch  fixt-spark  magneto  so  that 
spark-control  is  eliminated.  At  the  same 
time,  provision  against  breakdowns  has 
not  been  overlooked;  for  instance,  the 
motor  lubrication  is  provided  for  by  both 
constant  level  splash  and  forced  feed,  the 
motor  being  equipped  with  two  individual 
pumps,  one  for  the  forced  feed  and  one  for 
providing  the  splash  level.  These  pumps 
can  be  worked  independently  or  together 
and,  in  ease  both  fail,  sufficient  lubrication 
for  a  sixty-mile  drive  is  provided  in  the 
splash  compartment  reservoir. 

' '  Another  of  the  unusual  features  in  this 
design  is  the  use  of  a  clutch  brake  which 
acts,  upon  the  disengagement  of  the  clutch, 
to  bring  all  revolving  parts  to  a  stop  and 
facilitates  gear-shifting.  The  gear-reduc- 
tion on  high  speed  is  4  to  1,  so  that  the 
motor  develops  its  normal  power  when  the 
car  is  going  at  a  somewhat  lower  speed 
than  is  usual  in  ordinary  practise.  This 
permits  the  use  of  a  somewhat  smaller 
motor  than  otherwise  could  be  employed; 
in  fact,  the  24-horse-power  motor  is  fitted 
to  a  chassis  designed  the  same  as  if  a  40- 
horse-powcr  motor  were  to  be  installed  in 
it 

"The  designer  finds  that  a  motor  with 
a  comparatively  long  stroke  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  taxicab  service,  as  it  prevents 
the  extremely  rapid  acceleration  to  which 
public  drivers  are  prone  and  which  appre- 
ciably shortens  the  life  of  a  motor.  He  has 
also  found  that  there  is  a  slightly  increased 
economy  in  pulilic  service  in  favor  of  the 
longer-stroke  motor.  Service  of  this  kind 
has  special  problems  of  its  OAvn  so  far  as 
the  motor  equipment  is  concerned." 

The  same  company  has  taken  another 
radical  step  by  employing  for  some  of  its 
vehicles  women  as  chauffeurs.  In  cabs 
stationed  in  the  daytime  near  department 
stores  and  hotels,  women  drivers  will  be 
in  service.  Twenty  cabs  thus  driven  will 
at  first  be  placed  in  commission.  Women 
patrons  of  taxicabs  are  declared  to  have 
"  hailed  with  delight"  this  decision.  When 
the  newspapers  announced  it,  "the  manager 
was  overwhelmed  with  personal  applica- 
tions from  fair  would-be  drivers." 
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Stewart 

Speedometer's  word 
is  good  in  court 

When  the  judge  fines  you  more  than  the 
coat  of  a  Stewart  it'*  too  late  to  discover 
that  you  chose  the  wronc  speedometer. 

The  Stewart  can't  tell  a  lie  —  it  isn't 
built  that  way. 

It  represents  maximum  efficiency  in 
speedometers.  Other  makes  may  cost 
more,  not  because  they  are  better  than 
the  Stewart,  but  because  their  manu- 
facturers make  less  of  them. 

You  pay  for  all  the  business  they  don't 
do  when  you  pay  more  than  the  price  of 
the  Stewart  Speedometer. 
Four  out  of  every  five  speedometers  in 
use  are  Stewarta. 

Magnetic  principle,     em" 
ployed  In  86  per  cent  of  all 
speedometers,    making 
possible  the   use  of  slow 
moving    parts  ;    no   wear  ; 
ball  and  jewel  bearings; 
beautifu  I  w  o  r  k  m  a  nship; 
remarkably    accur- 
ate;   100,000  -mile 
season  odometer; 
100-mile  trip    regis- 
ter, can  be  set  back 
to  any  tenth    of    a 
mile;    positive 
drive;   no   springs: 
unbreakable    flexible    shaft, 
forged  swivel  joint  that  will  out 
wear    car ;    noiseless    road    wheel 
gears. 

Speedometer  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 

Speedometers,  SIS  to  $30 

Rim  Wind  Clock  Combinations, 
$45  to  $70 

Write  for  handsome  1912^  catalog  telling  you  why 
In  our  big  factory  we  can  make  the  best  speedometer 
at  the  lowest  price.  WRITE  TODAY 

STEWART  &  CLARK  MFG.  CO. 
1895  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago 

Detroit,        Chicago,       San  Francisco,       New  York, 

Boston,       Cleveland,      Philadelphia.      Kansas  City, 

Los  Angeles,        Minneapolis,        Indianapolis, 

London,  Paris 
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Have  Youp  Own  Private 
STEEL  GARAGE 


Protect  Yoor  Car  From 
Fire  and  Theft      .,. - 


-r', 


^s^- 


Have  your  own  Garage.  Make  sure  no  one  is  using  your 
car  without  your  kniiwlfilyp.  Save  %%i  to  $:i'>  montiil>  ua- 
r.iue  chart;!'.     Save  JLVl  to  SIOO  cost  of  l>uil<ling  l>>  ordiriiiH 

Edwards    Fireproof    Steel  Garage 

shipped  C'imiilctc',  F.  O.  B.  Cincinnati,  on  rfcciiit  of 
\^1'.A).  Bine  printH  and  si^mple  fiircctions  come  with 
shipment.  Sizes  come  10  feet  wide,  14,  16,  IS  or  20  feet 
long.  10  feet  hii»h.  Ample  room  for  largest  car  and  all 
equipment.  Fireproof,  weatherproof,  indestructible 
I,ocks  most  securely.  An  artistic  structure  any  owner  will 
be  proud  of.  Booklet,  with  full  description  and  illus- 
tration, sent  on  request. 

TIIK  KI>\VAK»N  ilI.%:Vi;FACTI'ltl.\4i  TO. 
%*'i-*iH-i  KKKli-Hton  Ave.  (;iiiclnnali,  Ohio 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


A   GIVER   WHO   GAVE   ALL 

THE  right  of  the  millionaire  to  his  mil- 
lions is  a  question  our  economists  and 
sociologists  have  not  yet  settled  for  us,  but 
nobody  seems  to  be  singling  out  Dr.  D.  K. 
Pearsons;  who  died  the  other  day,  for  any 
invidious  comment  on  the  disgrace  of 
riches.  The  press  inform  us  that  he  at 
least  escaped  dying  rich,  which  Mr.  Car- 
negie declares  a  disgrace,  for  he  hardly  left 
enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses.  Dr. 
Pearsons  acquired  a  fortune  of  more  than 
six  millions  in  comparatively  strict  con- 
formity to  the  modern  business  code,  and 
then  in  his  declining  years  gave  every 
penny  of  it  back  to  society.  Many  mil- 
lionaires have  given  away  larger  sums  than 
any  of  his,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  but 
none  more  fully  attained  the  ambition  to 
spend  all  his  money  for  the  advancement 
of  good  causes  and  to  die  poor.  "This 
man,"  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  assures 
us,  "instead  of  making  the  acquisition  of 
his  wealth  the  excuse  for  putting  every 
ounce  of  his  strength  into  increasing  it, 
turned  deliberately  to  the  task  of  putting 
it  back  into  the  future  of  his  country." 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  compares  Dr. 
Pearsons  with  the  widow  who  cast  her  two 
mites  into  the  treasury,  and  ranks  him  the 
first  of  all  philanthropists.  The  Inquirer 
sums  up  his  career  thus: 

He  insisted  on  being  his  own  executor; 
he  did  not  believe  that  a  coffin  was  a  good 
safe  deposit  vault,  and  he  made  no  preten- 
sions to  philanthropy.  He  insisted  that 
he  got  the  greatest  happiness  in  the  world 
by  giving  away  his  money.  Compared 
with  some  very  rich  men,  whose  millions 
have  been  donated  without  lessening  their 
fortune,  this  was  a  shining  example  of 
altruism. 

Dr.  Pearsons  had  a  picturesque  career. 
A  poor  physician  at  forty,  he  went  into 
business,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that  he 
was  a  multi-millionaire  at  seventy.  He 
said  that  he  grew  rich  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  bought  land  which  increased  enor- 
mously in  value.  He  bought  stocks  which 
were  highly  productive.  Being  childless,  he 
looked  around  for  some  children  to  adopt, 
and  found  them  in  nearly  fifty  struggling 
colleges,  almost  all  of  them  in  the  Middle 
West.  To  these,  almost  exclusively,  he 
gave  his  money,  retaining  a  small  income 
to  maintain  him  in  the  last  years,  when 
he  found  refuge  in  a  sanatorium. 

But  the  most  notable  feature  of  his  bene- 
factions was  his  method.  He  was,  if  not 
the  originator  of  the  system,  at  least  the 
one  who  developed  to  present  proportions 
the  plan  of  giving  money  contingent  on 
other  sums  being  raised.  This  had  its 
drawbacks  in  that  it  turned  a  lot  of  earnest 
scholarly  college;  presidents  into  iinijorlu- 
nate  beggars,  but  it  had  the  rnmi  of  making 
the  interest  wide-spread.  Dr.  Pearsons 
believed  in  the  principle  of  iielping  those 
who  would  help  themselves.  lie  stirred 
up  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
Rockefeller  has  followed  the  plan. 


Grapes— Nature's  Tonic 

GRAPES  —  ripe,    luscious    grapes,    containing   in    their 
succulent  pulp  and  refreshing  juice  magic  chemicals 
that    build    up   the  blood,  3'ield  energy  and  increase 
appetite — are  Nature's  choicest  tonic. 

They  are  so  recognized  across  the  water,  and  thousands  of 
health  seekers  yearly  iiock  to  the  famous  foreign  grape  "cures." 
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Grape  Juice 

Bottled  Where  Best  Grapes  Grow — 

pressed  from  the  finest  grapes  gathered  at  the  height  of  their 
richness  and  flavor — contains  all  those  valuable  health  quali- 
ties in  a  delicious,  concentrated,  convenient  form. 

Drink  it  at  meals  and  between  meals  and  you  not  only  enjoy  the  pleas- 
antest  and  most  refreshing  of  beverages — you  are  warding  off  dyspepsia,  storing 
up  energy,  putting  color  in  your  cheeks. 

The  Armour  factories,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan great  Concord  Grape  Growing  Districts,  command  the  cream  of  each 
season's  crop.  The  big,  sweet,  purple  fruit,  ready  to  burst  with  juice,  goes 
to  press  the  day  it  is  gathered.      None  is  ever  left  over  to  wither  or  wilt. 

No  sweetening  or  diluting  of  any  sort.  ARMOUR'S  GRAPE  JUICE 
is  the  pure,  rich,  naturally  sweet  juice  of  the  finest  quality  grapes,  preserved 
from  fermentation  by  sterilization  and  air-tight  bottling. 

ARMOUR'S  GRAPE  JUICE  is  sold  by  grocers  and  druggists,  at 
fountains,  buffets  and  clubs.  It  is  the  great  family  drink — for  health  and 
pleasure  combined. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Armour's  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
dozen  pints  for  $?>,  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  Address  Armour  and 
Company    Dept,  121,  Chicago. 

ARMOUR  aOd  COMPANY 


From  the   Vineyard  to  the  Bottle 
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IffTer^phones 

are  essential  in  every 
well -managed  home 

They  enable  you  to  talk  to 
the  members  of  your  family 
and  to  your  servants  from  any 
room  in  the  house.  They  are 
time  savers  and  step  savers, 
and  the  cost  is  so  low  that  no 
modern  home  should  be  with- 
out them. 


No  operator  except  yourself. 
Push  a  button — take  off  the 
receiver — and  talk.     That's  all! 

Inter -phones  can  be  installed 
in  your  home  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  $6  per  station  up.  They 
cost  practically  nothing  to 
maintain. 

Write  to-day  for  Booklet  No.  8062, 
WESTERN   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  6.000.000  "Bell"  Telephones 
New  York         Chicago  Kansas  City      San  Francisco 


Buffalo 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

Savannah 


Milwaukee 
Kttsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Indiinapolis 
St.  Louis 


Oklahoma  City  Oakland 
Minneapolis       T,os  Angeles 


St.  Paul 
Denver 
Omaha 


Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle 
Portland 
Dallas 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


SHETLAND    PONIES 

Make  Childhood  Memorable 

Fun.  frc«h  air,  nmi  Kplcmliil  train- 
ing for  mind  and  body  «"  vrith  a 
■■  Shfltif."  Givo  jour  child  thi.s 
Ix'stand  jolliest  of  <hildhood-pom- 
radfH.  We  breed  and  train  superb 
Shftlund  ponies,  3MJ  in  our  herd. 
Write  for  free  Prioo  List.  "Pony 
Fairylanil."  h  Kroat  book,  sent  for 
6<'  to  cover  postage. 

DUNLAP  PONY  CO. 

HI  Spring  -t  (;rr.|in.lil.  (Itaio 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of   ui.-ikm::    ji.-if.rt    rhipli.-.-tttH  witli   the 

lain    IMPROVKI*     Jlp-Top    Oiiptirator. 

No  intriratf  mechanisiii.     No  printer's 

ink.     Always  r«'n(lv.     lOO  copies  from 

pr-n-written  aivl  .VI  from  typc-writ- 

t<-i»  ori;t;>nal.  U»ff  ul  in  any  htitincsa, 

^'  lit   on  Ten   Days"  Trial    With<.iit 

!)••  posit.       Couiplctf         I)iiplicat<.r 

r-.ntains  roll  of  '•  Oaiiiiru  '*    OHpiI 

Farrhmrnt  Hark  ilnpliratin: 

\  <.v<T  nL'.iin.  prtr<' 


sarfa/-.-.   wl 


$5 


IKMX  P.  KAl  4  III  I'l. II  A  I  OK  ((•..  I*i>ii<  llldff.,  Ill  John  N(„  >.  \. 


1912    The  Yale  Leads 


H'cause  it  is  tlie  only  motor- 
cycle of  the  year  which  has  all 
of  the  desirable  1912  improve- 
ments 

To  he  lip  to  date,  you   cait- 
!iot  ig^noie  one  of  these 
Important  Yale    Advantages 

More  drop   forcings   than   any   other 
motorcycle  ;  the  Y-A  Shock  Absorber 


that  Absorbs  the   Shock" 


2-M 


."■'tudded  Tires,  Auto  Fender  Mud 
Guards,  Fclipse  Free  Kngine  Clutch,  Full 
High  Forks,  Fcceniric  Yoke,  Triple  Anchored 
Handle-Bars. Muffle rCut-Out, comfortable  sad- 
dle position  and   Mechanical  Oiler  on  Twins. 

Yale  1912  literature,  describing  the  four  new  Yale 

models,     4  H.  P.   to  7  H.  P.  is   ready     aak  for  it. 

TIIK  CO.YSOIJDATKl)  .^lK(i.  CO.,  I74;(  Kcriiwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  0, 


Magnificent  Steel  Launch  $QC 

Complete  with  Ensine.  Ready  to  Run  *^  \^ 


;  IH.SO.-Jll   nnd  27   ft.  ItoatH   at    proportl«nat«^   l>rlo«>s.    All 

launchcH  tented  and  fitted  with  Detroit   two-cycle   rever»ible  eiiKineH 
with  speed  controlling   lever— Biraple«t  engine  made— Htarts  without 
crankinK  — h;iH  only  3  movini?   parts — anyone    can   run   it.      Th«»   Nafi' 
^    I..niin<-li— ubnolutely    non-Hinkable— needs  no    boathouse.      All  boats 
,  .  .u         ^  «        .  tittHd  with  airtight  rompartmentH— cannot  Hink.  leak  or  rust.    We  are 

sole  owners  or  the  patents  for  the  iLiJuufiKiure  of  rolli-d  Bteel.  lock-heamed  stefl  boatH.    Orders   filled   the  day    they 
21 S/'ii^^'-^.i.   """'""hii.i.ed  to  every  part  of  the  world.     Vrt-f    Calalos.     »««•«■!   KowboatH.  «aO. 
Ml(  HK.A.V    SThBL,    UO.%T   <0.  liCtl   Jorferauu    Av«>aue.    UeliuM,    .Mich..   V.9.  A. 


Many  years  ago  Andrew  Carnegie  sug- 
gested that  the  time  was  coming  when  the 
man  who  died  rich  would  die  disgraced. 
Dr.  Pearsons  died  poor  in  money,  but  rich 
in  the  intangible  and  incalculable  wealth 
that  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing given  all  to  help  humanity.  He  was 
called  "the  Prince  of  Givers,"  not  because 
the  amount  of  his  benefactions  equaled 
those  of  some  others,  but  because  he  gave 
all  that  he  had  and  furnished  the  impulse 
to  others.  Directly  and  indirectly  he  is 
responsible  for  gifts  of  $20,000,000  to  higher 
education,  a  sum  equal  to  all  of  the  college 
property  and  endowments  of  the  country 
two  generations  ago. 

Andrew  Carnegie  once  called  Dr.  Pear- 
sons "the  senior  partner  in  the  association 
of  giving,"  perhaps  because  the  Chicago 
philanthropist  not  only  gave  away  all  he 
had,  but  showed  richer  men  the  way.  His 
last  gifts  were  made  on  his  ninety-first 
birthday,  March  14,  1911.  The  Provi- 
dence Journal  says  of  his  gifts: 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and  Be- 
loit  College  were  the  favorite  children; 
Whitman  next,  and  Berea  third.  The  sem- 
inary and  Beloit  each  received  more  than 
a  half  million,  Whitman  four  hundred 
thousand,  and  Berea  a  quarter  million. 
Beloit  is  in  Wisconsin,  Berea  in  Kentucky, 
and  Whitman  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
His  plan  did  not  contemplate  contribu- 
tions to  the  "rich"  colleges,  but  an  insti- 
tution struggling  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
country  never  appealed  in  vain,  provided 
the  Doctor  became  satisfied  that  his  money 
would  be  worthily  employed.  The  condi- 
tion, as  a  rule,  was  that  a  sum  in  some 
proportion  to  his  own  gift  should  be  raised. 
The  gift  to  Berea,  an  educational  enter- 
prise in  the  Kentucky  mountain  region 
which  has  attracted  wide-spread  attention, 
thus  produced  a  total  endowment  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  first  gift  here  was  a  pecul- 
iar one:  a  system  of  water-works,  costing 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  supplies  the 
whole  community  as  well  as  the  campus. 
The  half-a-hundred  Pearsons  children  are 
scattered  in  twenty-four  States.  Dr. 
Pearsons  was  kept  busy  for  twenty-tWo 
j'ears  at  the  task  of  making  himself  penni- 
less; tho  Mr.  Carnegie  or  Mr.  Rockefeller 
might  manage  to  give  away  so  few  as  si.x 
or  seven  millions  in  much  less  time. 

It  was  occasionally  the  serious  conten- 
tion of  the  good  man  of  Chicago,  born  a 
Vermont  Yankee,  that  he  was  not  a  phi- 
lanthropist, but  a  "close-fisted  old  man," 
selfishly  determined  to  enjoy  himself  in 
his  own  way.  As  the  task  proceeded, 
nevertheless,  he  came  to  admit  that  he 
was  something  more  of  a  philanthropist 
than  when  he  began;  this  consciousness 
being  derived  from  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  usefulness  of  his  giving  than  he 
had  dreamed  of.  Naturally,  the  feeling  did 
not  diminish  his  zeal.  His  utterances  from 
time  to  time  disclose  the  faculty  of  senti- 
ment which  it  was  his  whim  not  to  parade. 
Thus,  writing  to  the  president  of  Mont- 
pelier  S(^minary: 

"Fifty  thousand  dollars,  farewell!  You 
have  been  in  my  keeping  for  many  years, 
and  you  have  been  a  faithful  servant. 
Your  earnings  have  helped  to  educate 
many  young  men  and  women  who  have 
helped   tt)  make  the  world  better.     You 
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-came  to  me  from  the  grand  old  white  pine 
forests  of  Michigan,  and  now  you  are  going 
into  the  hands  of  other  stewards  in  the 
State  of  Vermont.  There  you  are  to  be- 
come a  part  of  a  perpetual  endowment 
fund  of  $150,000  for  Montpelier  Seminary. 
$100,000  of  which  sum  has  been  given  by 
the  people  of  Vermont.  When  you  arrive 
in  Montpelier  you  will  go  into  the  keeping 
of  good  business  men,  and  you  will  be  .safe; 
as  I  expect  that  every  dollar  of  this  per- 
petual-endowment fund  will  be  kept  intact 
and  actively  doing  good  for  five  hundred 
years.  .  .  .  Go  into  the  keeping  of  j'oung 
men,  and  God's  blessing  go  with  you  I  Do 
your  duty,  and  give  the  poor  boys  and  girls 
of  Vermont  a  fair  chance." 

The  business  sense,  also,  is  reflected  in 
the  foregoing.  It  was  the  practise  of  Dr. 
Pearsons  to  insist  that  any  college  he 
helped  should  put  and  promise  to  keep  its 
house  in  order  financially.  He  demanded 
trial  balances,  and  was  alert  to  correct  such 
■easy  practises  as  the  employment  of  en- 
dowment principal  for  current  expenses. 
Of  the  New  England  colleges  which  en- 
listed his  interest  he  seems  to  have  held 
Mount  Holyoke  in  the  most  affection  and 
highest  respect.  As  a  young  man  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  "that  noble  woman," 
Mary  Lyon,  its  founder,  and  himself  taught 
school  in  that  neighborhood.  He  used  to 
say  that  his  wife,  who  died  a  few  years  ago, 
induced  him  to  go  West  to  make  his  fortune, 
and  when  it  was  made,  urged  him  to  give 
it  away. 


HOW  "  MATTY  "  BECAME  A  PITCHER 

THE  name  of  Christy  Mathewson 
pitcher  of  the  New  York  Giants,  is 
known  to  about  as  many  people,  we 
venture  to  say,  as  that  of  any  other  man 
in  the  United  States,  except  President 
Taft,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  and  for  that  reason  practi- 
cally all  that  we  read  about  his  career  is 
interesting.  He  has  written  for  the  St. 
Nicholas  Magazine  the  story  of  how  he 
became  a  "  big-league  "  pitcher,  and  tho 
it  is  intended  for  the  rising  generation, 
like  everything  else  in  this  delightful 
publication  for  boys  and  girls,  grown-up 
"  fans  "  will  like  it  too.  "  Matty  "  began  to 
practise  with  a  baseball  when  he  was  ten 
3'ears  old  and  lived  in  Factoryville,  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  then  he  began  to  learn 
to  throw  a  curve.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
could  throw  both  "  ins  "  and  "  outs,"  and 
was  allowed  to  plaj.  on  a  regular  team  of 
boys  older  than  himself,  but  he  was  four- 
teen Vjefore  he  got  a  chance  to  pitch.  He 
says  that  as  an  outfielder  and  batsman  he 
was  ordinary,  having  the  habit  of  batting 
cross-handed,  i)n)babl\-  ucciuin-d  from 
hoeing  in  the  fields  and  chopping  wood. 
Of  his  first  experience  in  the  pitcher's  box, 
he  says : 

But,  even  then,  I  would  rather  play 
baseball  than  eat.  and  that  is  the  spirit 
all  boys  ruH-d  who  expect  to  J>e  good 
playtrs.  When  I  was  fourteen  years  old. 
the  pitcher  on  the  Factoryville  team  was 
taken  ill  one  day,  just  before  a  game  with 


When  all  automobiles  are  built  alike,  one 
lubricating  oil  will  suit  all  cars. 

When  winter  is  as  warm  as  summer,  one 
grade  of  lubricating  oil  will  suit 
all  seasons. 

When  heavy  oils  flow  as  freely  as  light  oils, 
the  feed  system,  and  other  factors, 
need  not  be  considered. 


Until  then  no  one  grade  of  lubricating  oil 
will  suit  all  cars. 


While  we  are  recognized,  in  power-engineering 
circles,  as  the  world-leaders  in  high  class  lubricants, 
we  find  lubrication  no  simple  problem. 

In  producing  a  series  of  lubricating  oils  suited  to 
the  need  of  all  cars,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  analyze 
the  construction  of  ever}^  domestic  car  and  practi- 
cally ev^ery  foreign  make.  We  found  that  several 
distinct  grades  of  oil  wer :    needed. 

Our  detailed  recommendations  for  347  makes  (in 
all  likelihood  including  your  car)  were  announced  in 
the  April  27th  issue  of  this  publication. 

A  briefer  list  will  be  published  in  the  May  25th  issue. 

These  recommendations,  in  pamphlet  form,  will 
be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 

yis  oil  saves  power,  it  follows  thai  one  oil  saves  more 
power  than  another. 


Mobiloil 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  U.S.A. 

DISTRIBUTING  WARKHOUSKS  IN    \\\V.    }*RINCIP.A.I.    CITIES  OF  THF    WORLD 
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TO  YOU  WHO 
SWEAR  BY 
EDGEWORTH 

You    Loyal    Thousands    of    Smokeri 

of  This  Good  Tobacco— Offer 

Your  Frieods  a  Pipeful. 

YOU  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  loyal  smokers  of  famous 
"Edgeworth' '  (Extra  High  Grade) 
Tobacco — Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed— s-give  your  friends  a  treat. 
Give  them  a  tempting  pipeful  of 
your  favorite  smoke.  Introduce 
them  to  a  new  delight. 

You  have  been  through  the  mill,  in 
hunting  for  a  smoke  to  satisfy  you.  Give 
others  the  benefit  of  your  experience. 
Tell  them  of  the  tests — the  comparisons 
with  "Edgeworth."  Tell  them  how 
you  came  to  swear  by  it. 

Get  your  friends  to  try  it — so  that  they, 
too,  can  gratify  their  long-felt  longings 
for  a  "real  good  smoke" — such  a  smoke 
as  they've  alnuttys  toanted — but  have 
feared  they'd  never  get. 

Explain  that  "Edgeworth"  is  the  finest 
Burley-leaf  the  ground  can  yield — that 
now  it  also  comes  all  Ready-Rubbed 
for  the  pipe — that  there's  nenjera.  bite  for 
the  tongue — that  the  aroma  is  ultra-entic- 
ing— that  the  taste  and  fragrance  prove 
quality  unmistakably — that  you  live  al- 
ways in  anticipation  of  your  next  smoke 

V  EXTRA  HIGH  GRAD|.i 

READY-RUBBED 

Smoking  Tobacco,  10c 

So  sure  are  we  of  "Edgeworth"  that 
we  guarantee  it — refunding  purchase  price 
to  any  one  it  may  not  satisfy.  Ready- 
Rubbed  in  10c  tins,  everywhere — Plug 
Slice,  15c,  25c,  50c,  $1.00— or  mailed 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  if  your 
dealer  has  none. 

"The  Pipe's  Own  Story," 
No.  1  — Free 

Jutt  recently  published  —  a  most  lascinstiog 
■tory,  told  by  a  Pipe  itteli — the  first  of  a  series  oi 
"Pipe  Tales."  It's  a  booklet  every  smoker  will 
coioy.  You  will  want  the  whole  series.  Write 
us  today  for  "The  Pipe's  Own  Story,"  No.  1, 
•od  we'll  mail  it  to  you  FREE  oi  cbarje. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

(KHtablmhed  IblTj 

Also  manntacturers  of   Qboid   Granulated   Plug 
bmokiDg  Tobacco, 

5  South  21 8t  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


Howto  Accumulate  $1,000.00 

/Not  a  riifficult  thifJK  to  <Jo.    Buy  one  of  our    V. 
Easy  Payment,  Piofit-sharinjf  5'r   Coupon 
Trust  Bonds,  payinsr  interest  semi-annually, 
and  issucfj    in    denominations   of  $',00,    up. 

Write  now  for  our  Free  Booklet  De  Luxe 

It  describes  our  new  method  of  saving. 
GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  CO ,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bond  DeparlmenI  Established  1899. 
CAPITAL    $500,000.00. 


a  nine  from  a  town  a  few  miles  away,  and 
the  contest  was  regarded  as  very  important 
in  both  villages.  Our  second  pitcher  was 
away  on  a  visit,  and  so  Factoryville  was 
"  up  against  it  "  for  a  twirler.  You  must 
remember  that  all  the  plaj'ers  on  this  team 
were  grown  men — several  of  them  with 
whiskers  on  their  faces,  and  roly-poly 
bodies — but  I  had  always  looked  up  to 
them  as  idols.  When  the  team  could  find 
no  pitcher,  some  one  remarked  to  the 
captain:  "  That  Mathewson  kid  can  pitch 
pretty  well."  But  the  backers  of  the  team 
and  the  other  players  were  skeptical  and, 
like  men  who  come  from  Missouri,  "  want- 
ed to  be  shown."  So  they  told  me  to  come 
down  on  the  main  street  in  Factoryville  the 
next  morning,  which  was  Saturday,  the 
day  of  the  game — and  take  a  "  try-out." 
The  captain  was  there. 

"  We  want  to  see  what  you've  got," 
said  he. 

Most  of  the  baseball  population  of  the 
town  gathered  to  see  me  get  my  try-out, 
and  I  pitched  for  two  hours,  while  the 
critics  stood  around  and  watched  me 
closely,  to  discover  what  I  could  do.  They 
sent  their  best  batters  up  to  face  the  curves 
I  was  throwing,  and  I  was  "  putting 
everything  I  had  on  the  ball."  After  a  full 
hour's  dress  rehear.sal,  and  when,  at  last, 
I  "  fanned  "  out  the  captain  of  the  team, 
he  came  up,  slapped  me  on  the  back,  and 
said : 

"  You'll  do.  We  want  you  to  pitch  this 
afternoon." 

That,  I  am  sure,  was  the  very  proudest 
day  of  my  life.  We  had  to  drive  ten  miles 
to  the  opponents'  town,  and  all  the  other 
boys  watched  me  leave  with  the  men.  And 
you  can  imagine  my  pride  while  /  watched 
them,  as  they  stood  on  one  foot  and  then 
the  other,  nudging  one  another  and  saying, 
"  '  Husk  '  is  going  to  play  with  the  men  !  " 
They  called  me  "  Husk  "  in  those  days. 

It  was  a  big  jump  upward  for  me,  and 
I  would  hardly  look  at  the  other  youngsters 
as  I  climbed  into  the  carriage  with  the 
captain.  If  the  full  truth  were  told,  how- 
ever, 1  felt  almost  "  all  in  "  after  the  hard 
session  I  had  been  through  in  the  morning. 

I  can  remember  the  score  of  that  game 
j'et,  probably  because  it  was  such  an  im- 
portant event  in  my  life.  Our  team  gained 
the  victory  by  the  count  of  19  to  17 — and 
largely  by  a  bit  of  good  luck  that  befell 
me.  With  my  hands  crossed  on  the  bat, 
as  usual,  I  just  happened  to  swing  where 
the  ball  was  coming  once,  when  the  bases 
were  full,  and  I  knocked  it  over  the  left- 
fielder's  head.  That  hit  won  the  game; 
and  that  was  really  my  start  in  baseball. 

That  game  was  played  toward  the  end 
of  the  summer  and  in  a  few  weeks  young 
Mathewson  was  sent  to  the  Keystone 
Academy.  He  played  with  the  Keystone 
team  during  his  first  year  at  the  Academy, 
but  an  older  boy  did  the  pitching.  He 
continues: 

The  next  year,  however,  I  was  captain 
of  the  team,  and  pitched  (the  natural  n;- 
sult  of  being  elected  captain,  as  any  of  my 
readers  know  who  may  have  led  baseball 
clubs  !).  While  I  was  the  captain  of  this 
team,  I  hit  upon  a  brilliant  idea,  which 
really  wasn't  original,  but  which  the  other 
boys  believed  to  be,  and  so  it  amounted  to 
the  same  thing.  When  we  were  playing  a 
weak  team,  I  put  some  one  else  into  the 
box    to   pitch,    and   covered   second    base 


MerchantTailors 

^      Make 
Perfect  Fittind 
Clothes    ^ 


Order  your  next  suit 
of  a  merchant  tailor — 
then  you  will  be  sure 
of  correct  style  and  the 
individuaUty  that  comes 
from  having  clothes 
fitted  in  the  making. 
Choose  one  of  the  beautiful 

"Shackamaxmi 

THAOC  MAMK  RtC  US.  PAT  OFr 

Guaranteed  Fabrics 


then  your  suit  will  have  the 
exclusiveness  of  pattern  and  color- 
ing; which  every  well-dressed 
I  man  so  desires. 

Shackamaxon  fabrics  are 
carefully  woven  of  the  finest 
wool  possible  to  procure — the 
long,  perfect  fibre  of  live  sheep. 
They  are  made  only  for  mer- 
chant tailors — never  seen  in 
ready-made  suits — and  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  wearingquality. 

The  newest  Shackamaxon  serges,  cheviots, 
clear-finished  and  unfinished  worsteds  may 
be  seen  at  most  any  good  tailor's. 

Look  for  the  name    'Shackamaxon'^  on  the   « 
fabric.  If  it  isn't  there, it  isn't  Shackamaxon. 

yj^  u  Mmchant  Taiioi 

J  R  KEIM  &  CO 

Shackamaxon  Mills  Philadelphiai 


.    ^  TRADE  MAWK  RgC.  U.g.pAT.OTF. 

Guaranteed  Fabrics 

Exclusive  Patterns 


Find    an 


Where  Else 

Can  You 
Investment 


That  pays  5  percent  interest,  from  the 
day  your  money  is  received — 

That  offers  abundant  security  in  the  form 
of  first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate — 

That  permits  you  to  withdraw  your  money 
at  any  time  without  notice — 

And  that  is  baclced  by  a  conservatively 
managed  company  with  ample  resources 
and  17  years  of  successful  business  ex- 
perience? 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  company 
there  has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the 
mailing  of  interest  checks,  or  the  payment 
of  principal,  when  asked  for. 

Let  us  send  you  the  booklet 
telling  all  about  it. 

THE    CALVERT  MORTGAGE   &   DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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myself,  to  "  strengthen  the  in-field."  We 
had  a  couple  of  boys  on  the  team  who — 
like  certain  twirlers  in  every  league — could 
pitch,  but  couldn't  bat  or  play  any  other 
position.  I  caught  this  idea  from  reading 
an  article  in  a  newspaper  about  McGraw 
and  the  Baltimore  "  Orioles."  1  worshiped 
him  in  those  days,  little  thinking  that  I 
should  ever  know  him;  and  it  was  beyond 
my  fondest  dreams  that  I  should  ever  play 
ball  for  him. 

I  was  still  batting  cross-handed  on  the 
Keystone  team;  but,  in  pitching,  I  had 
good  control  over  my  out-curve,  which  was 
effective  against  the  other  boys.  During 
the  vacation  of  that  summer,  I  pitched  for 
the  Factoryville  team,  until  it  disbanded 
in  August,  which  left  me  no  place  to  play 
ball.  And,  remember,  at  that  time  I  still 
would  rather  play  ball  than  eat,  and,  big, 
growing  boy  that  I  was,  I  was  decidedly 
fond  of  eating  ! 

But  one  fine  day  the  captain  of  a  team 
belonging  to  a  town  about  five  miles  away 
came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  pitch  for 
his  nine. 

"  We'll  give  you  a  dollar  a  game  !  "  he 
said  in  conclusion. 

"  What !  How  much?  "  I  asked,  in 
amazement,  because  it  was  such  fun  for 
me  to  play  ball,  then,  that  the  idea  of 
being  paid  for  it  struck  me  as  "  finding 
money." 

"  A  dollar  a  game,"  he  repeated;  "  but 
you'll  have  to  walk  over,  or  catch  a  ride  on 
some  wagon." 

There  was  no  trolley  route  connecting 
the  two  villages  then.  I  told  him  he 
needn't  mind  how  I  got  there,  but  that  I 
would  certainly  come. 

So,  for  a  time,  I  went  regularly  over  to 
the  other  town — Factoryville's  old  rival — 
and  pitched  every  Saturday;  and  often 
I  had  to  walk  both  ways.  But  they  always 
gave  me  my  dollar,  which  was  a  satisfac- 
tory consolation  and  a  good  antidote  for 
foot-weariness.  By  this  time  I  was  far 
ahead  of  boys  of  my  own  age  in  pitching, 
and  was  "  showing  them  how  to  pitch," 
and  rather  regarding  them  as  my  inferiors, 
as  any  boy  will,  after  he  has  played  with 
men. 

After  his  graduation  from  Keystone  in 
the  summer  of  1898,  he  decided  to  go  to 
Bucknell.  Before  matriculation-time  he 
made  a  trip  to  Seranton,  and  on  a' Saturday 
afternoon  went  to  the  baseball  grounds  to 
see  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team  play.  The 
regular  pitcher  was  not  on  hand  and  he 
was  asked  to  take  his  place.  The  town 
boys  made  a  good  deal  of  fun  of  him  in  a 
misfit  uniform,  but  he  was  a  hero  after  the 
game,  for  he  struck  out  fifteen  men.  He 
was  seventeen  at  that  time,  and  was  still 
playing  with  teams  whose  members  were 
much  older  than  himself.  For  a  while  that ! 
summer  he  pitched  for  the  Honesdalc, 
Pennsylvania,  team  for  a  salary  of  twenty 
dollars  a  month  and  board.  In  th(!  fall  of 
that  year  he  went  to  Bucknell  and  played 
there  during  the  college  term,  and  the  nexl 
summer  went  back  to  the  Ilonesdale  team. 
In  the  middle  of  the  baseball  season  he  was 
offered  ninety  dollars  a  month  to  pitch  for 
the  Taunton  Club  of  tlie  New  England 
League,  but,  he  says,  about  all  ho  got  was  | 
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The  Howard  Watch 


s 


IX  hundred  thou- 
sand Americans  go 
abroad  every  year. 

Once  the  American  tourist  pre- 
ferred a  foreign  watch.  Now  he 
goes  tc  Europe  with  a  Howard 
bought  here — or  comes  back  with 
a  Howard  bought  there. 

He  has  an  example  in  the  ship's 
officer  on  the  dock,  who  orders  up 
the  gang  plank  on  HOWARD  time. 

You  find  more  and  more  of  the 
responsible  men  carrying  HOWARD 
Watches. 

The  great  railroads  started  it. 
The  time  inspectors  of  180  Ameri- 
can railroads  have  officially  certified 
and  adopted  the  HOWARD. 

It  is  carried  by  leading  technical 
men — by  the  heads  of  great  indus- 


trial and  commercial  enterprises — 
by  scientists — by  army  and  navy 
officers  and  government  officials. 

Many  a  man  buys  a  HOWARD 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  owning 
the  watch  that  is  so  well  spoken  of 
by  men  whose  opinion  he  respects. 

A  HOWARD  Watch  is  alwayo 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached — from  the  17-jewel  {double 
roller)  in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss 
Extra  gold-filled  case  at  $40,  to 
the  23-jewel  at  $150  — and  the 
EDWARD  HOWARD  model  at  $350. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a 
HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOW- 
ARD jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk 
to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to 
know. 


Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log  of 
the  Howard  Watch,"  giving  the  record  of  his  own 
Howard  in  the  U,  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it.  Drop 
us  a  post-card,  Dept.  O,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.    HOWARD   WATCH   WORKS,    Boston,    Mass. 


"Modern   Preferred   Stocks'' 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  under  the  above  title  contain- 
ing a  brief  study  of  the  general  principles  upon  v.hich 
this  type  of  security  is  based,  with  suggestions  for  deter- 
mining the   soundness  and   desirability  of  different  issues. 

On  application  wc  will  mail  witl\out  charge  copy  of  above  booklet. 

William  Salomon  &  Co 

25   Broad  Street,  New  York 
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Marshall  Field  &  Co.'s 
Office  Chairs 

The  chair  shown  here  is  from 
our  own  regular  designs  and  is  the 
type  selected  by  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  for  use  in  their  ex- 
ecutive offices. 

These  chairs  represent  the  highest 
achievement  in  chair  craftsmanship,  and 
appeal  to  those  in  a  position  to  demand 
the  best.  Every  chair  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  and  bears  our  mark  of  quality 
here  reproduced. 


^f.\uc  Clliciii-jr 


(•MILWAUKEE  CHAIR  C0.«) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Milwaukee  Fine  Chairs  are  thor- 
oughly well  made  in  every  detail  of  con- 
struction and  finish.  The  woods  are  the 
choicest  in  quality  and  grain.  All  are  per- 
fectly seasoned.  They  lend  a  dignity  and  an 
artistic  value  to  the  furnishings  of  any  office. 

Milwaukee  Fine  Chairs  are  made  in  over  ISO  patterns  to 
plesf^e  all  Uuttes  and  to  harraonizu  with  designs  of  desks. 

Please  Write  for  Our  Book  "AS" 

It  will  asHJst  you  in  f^cloctins  correct  deHJirna 
in  chairM  which  are  always  comfortable,  alike 
for   office  workers  of   any    Hize    or    any    ane. 

Milwaukee  Chair  Co. 

Est,  1871      910  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 

The  only  excliusive  makers  o/  Fine  OJJice  Chains 

We  invit«  inquiricB  from  those  interested  in 
chairs  for  the  Cii.fe.  Club.  Hotel.  Bank.  C-ourt- 
hou.-ir.    Library    or    other    Public    Ruildintro.       10 


BI=][ 
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Print  Your  Own 


Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $-'>. 
lArgfr  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Sav.-  iiiouey.  Bi;:  pmfit 
printiii':  for  olliers.  All  easy,  ruins  sent-  Write 
factory  for  press  cataloir.  TYPK.  cards.  pap<r.  Ate. 
TIIK  I'KF.SS  <•(»..  Meildpti.ronnefiimt. 


Used  by  U.S.  Signal  Corps 

GENEVA  $15 

Superior   Binocular 


Express  Paid 


I  Our  handsome  book  I 
I  "The  Near  Distance  "  I 
I    sent  FREE  on  reqoest    | 

It«  magnifyinK  power, 
field  view  and  clearn<  •'H 
of  definition  is  Heidom 
e*iual*-d. 

Bent  for  flB,  express 
paid.    I(  not  satiHfactory 
return  at  our  exponRe.    We  re- 
fund your  monoy.    AIho  at 
dealers'. 

GeneT.   Optical   Co.  oe'^v^'H.  T. 

AUofttr  Bale  by 

S.  Tr^Mkl  Optical  Co..  R'trhmond,  Norfolk  and  R«aBok«,  Ta. 

GloW  OpiU»l  <;<>.,  IW^ton,  MkM.  0*T.«vft  Optlrml  Co.,  Cbicaco,  Hh 

Cba*.  H-  W'-d,  1'^.'.  WMhlDft.o  f*u.  <>ftkl«j<J,  Cal. 


enough  to  paj'  for  lodgings  and  meals. 
It  was  at  Honesdale  that  he  learned  to 
throw  his  "  fadeaway,"  and  acquired  other 
valuable  experience.  "  Mattj^'s  "  cross- 
handed  batting  was  laughed  at,  and  he 
decided  to  change  his  style,  a  very  difficult 
undertaking.  This  is  how  he  acquii'ed 
the  famous  "  fadeaway  "  puzzler: 

In  Honesdale,  there  was  a  left-handed 
pitcher  named  Williams  who  could  throw 
an  out-curve  to  a  right-handed  batter. 
Now  the  natural  curve  for  a  left-handed 
pitcher  is  the  in-curve  to  a  right-handed 
batter,  and  Williams  simply  exhibited  this 
curve  as  a  sort  of  "  freak  "  delivery,  in 
practise,  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
He  showed  the  ball  to  me,  and  told  me 
how  he  threw  it,  and  I  began  to  wonder 
why  a  right-handed  pitcher  couldn't 
master  this  delivery,  thus  getting  an  in- 
curve to  a  right-handed  batter  on  a  slow 
ball,  which  surely  seemed  desirable.  Wil- 
liams i)itched  this  ball  with  the  same  mo- 
tion that  he  used  in  throwing  his  in-curve, 
but  turned  his  hand  over  and  snapt  his 
wrist  as  he  let  the  ball  go.  He  could  never 
tell  where  it  was  going  to  break,  and  there- 
fore it  was  of  no  use  to  him  in  a  game.  He 
once  played  a  few  games  in  one  of  the  big 
leagues,  but  lasted  only  a  short  time.  He 
didn't  have  enough  control  over  this  freak 
ball  to  make  it  deceptive,  and,  as  far  as  the 
rest  of  his  curv(>s  were  concerned,  he  was 
only  a  mediocns  pitcher. 

But  it  was  here  that  I  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  fadeaway,  and  I  began  to 
})ractise  thoni  with  gr(>at  diligence,  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  the  curve.  I  also  started 
to  pitch  drop  balls  while  I  was  in  Hones- 
dale, and  mixt  these  up  with  my  fast  one 
and  the  "  old  roundhouse  curve."  I  only 
used  the  drop  when  the  situation  was 
serious,  as  that  was  my  very  best,  and  a 
surprize  for  all  the  batters.  Few  pitchers 
in  that  set,  indeed,  had  a  drop  ))all. 

The  part  of  the  summer  with  the  Taun- 
ton team  apparently  did  me  little  good,  be- 
yond teaching  me  the  style  of  baseball 
played  in  the  New  England  League,  and 
proving  to  me  that  there  is  sometimes  a 
great  difference  between  the  salary  named 
in  a  contract  and  that  received.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  that  portion  of  a 
season  spent  in  the  New  P]ngland  League 
was  going  to  have  a  great  influence  on  my 
future,  altho  I  could  not  foresee  it  at  the 
time. 

1  returned  to  Bucknell  in  the  fall,  where  I 
played  full-hack  on  the  football  team;  and, 
oddly  enough,  I  was  much  better  known 
as  a  football  player  at  this  time  than  as 
an  exponent  of  l)asel)all.  Probalily  this  was 
because  I  develofx'd  some  ability  as  a  dro])- 
kicker,  and.  at  college,  football  was  con- 
sidered decidedly  the  more  important  sport. 
Moreover,  I  received  poor  sup[)ort  on  the 
college  baseball  team;  and  no  i)itclier  can 
win  games  when  his  men  don't  field  well 
Ixhind  him,  or  when  they  refuse  to  bat 
in  anv  runs. 
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Invest  in  Birthright  Cities 
under  our  Divided  Risk  Plan 

Great  fortunes  have  been  made  in  pur- 
chasing and  holding  choice  city  real  es- 
tate in  the  population  centers  which  con- 
trol the  trade  of  wealthy  sections.  The 
unprecedented  activity  of  the  great  rail- 
roads in  the  Pacilic  Northv^est  has  made 
the  opportunity  of  a  century  for  invest- 
ments of  this  kind. 

In  co-operation  with  the  railroad  build- 
ers, we  searched  the  whole  Northwest  to 
find  the  "  birthright  towns  "'  which  in  a 
few  years  will  become  great.  Three  hun- 
dred towns  were  personally  inspected — 
seventeen  were  selected.  These  "birth- 
right cities  "  control  the  business  of  vast 
agricultural  districts,  rich  mining  and 
timber  lands,  or  water-power  sites,  and 
are  located  on  new,  transcontinental 
railroads. 

Had  your  father  made  a  similar  invest- 
ment a  generation  ago  in  embryo  Denver, 
Omaha.  Kansas  City,  or  Oklahoma  City, 
he  would  have  made  thousands. 

We  offer  at  attractive  prices  five  lots, 
one  in  each  of  five  selected  young  cities. 
Easy  payments,  no  interest,  we  pay  all 
taxes.  We  divide  your  risk  and  multiply 
your  profits  by  five. 

Full  information  on  recjuest. 

High  grade  men  are  making  com- 
fortable incomes  as  our  repre- 
sentatives in  their  districts.  We 
may   have   an    opening    for    yau. 

NORTHWEST   TOWNSITE  COMPANY 

310  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Th«  Nearest 

Garage 

AFbclwl  Du'tlo',  tar 
Iht  Comnnmnrt  at 
Au'oaiDhllat* 


(^Jbllfh«]  Anmially 


''THE  NEAREST  GARAGE'^ 

A  vest  pocket  directory  of  g:arages  com- 
piled for  the  convenience  of  autorno- 
bilists,  covering  the  territory  from  Maine 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  Invaluable  to  the 
autoist  both  in  the  city  and  country. 
Send  25c  to  publisher  forcopy  of  directory. 

flEOItflE  T.  IIOPEWEM,  Publisher 
581  Rroadwaj  Flnjhinir,  N.  T. 
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MOST  people  drink  carbon- 
ated   mineral    spring  water 
because  it  is  so  refreshing. 

is  the  water  that  makes  you  smack  your 
lips  and  say,  "After  all,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  good  water  1" 
By  every  test — taste,  lightness,  purity, 
mineral,  alkaline  qualities  —  Londonderry 
is  the  best  of  American  table  waters — 
and  nothing  abroad  excels  it. 

Incidentally,  Londonderry 
blends  with  liquor  better  than 
any  other  water — it  literally 
improves  the  liquor. 

Sparkling  (effervescent)  in 
three  table  sizes.  Plain 
(still)  in  half  gallon  bottles, 
and  other  sizes  if  desired. 

If  you  can 't  obtain  London- 
derry   locally, 

write   us,   and 

we'll  see  you 
are  supplied  at 
retail     prices. 

LONDONDERRY 

LITHIA  SPRING 

WATER 
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WAItK  I' 
CO. 

Nashua.  I 

N.  H.  I 
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In  the  fall  of  1899,  the  Bueknell  footbaU 
team  went  down  to  Philadelphia  to  play 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  eleven,  and 
this  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant trips  that  I  ever  took.  While  our 
players  were  waiting  around  the  hotel  in 
the  morning,  a  man  named  John  Smith, 
known  in  baseball  circles  as  "  Phenom 
John  "  Smith,  came  around  to  see  me.  He 
was  an  old  pitcher,  and  had  picked  up 
the  name  of  "  Phenomenal  (shortened  to 
"Phenom")  John"  in  his  palmy  days  in 
the  box.  He  had  been  the  manager  of  the 
Portland  club  in  the  New  England  League 
during  the  previous  season,  and  had  seen 
me  pitch  with  the  Taunton  nine. 

"  Mathewson,"  he  said  to  me,  "  I'm 
going  to  Norfolk  in  the  Virginia  League,  to 
manage  the  club  next  season,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  steady  job  at  eighty  dollars  a  month. 
I  know  that  your  contract  called  for  ninety 
dollars  last  season,  but  you  will  surely  get 
this  money,  as  the  club  has  substantial 
backing." 

I  signed  the  contract  then  and  there. 
The  colleges  weren't  as  strict  about  their 
men  playing  summer  ball  at  that  time. 
A'ou"  I  would  advise  a  boy  who  has  ex- 
ceptional ability  as  a  ball-player,  to  sign 
no  contracts,  and  to  take  no  money  for 
playing,  until  he  has  finished  college.  Then 
if  he  cares  to  go  into  professional  baseball, 
all  right. 

"  I'm  going  out  to  see  you  play  football 
this  afternoon,"  said  Smith  as  he  put  the 
contract  in  his  pocket. 

I  was  lucky  that  day,  and  kicked  two 
field-goals  against  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
considered  to  be  a  great  showing  for  a 
team  from  a  small  college,  in  an  early 
season  game,  regarded  almost  as  a  practise 
contest.  Field-goals  counted  more  then — 
five  points  each — and  there  were  few  men 
in  the  country  who  were  good  drop- 
kickers..  Hudson,  the  Carlisle  Indian,  was 
about  the  only  other  of  my  time.  Those 
two  field-goals  helped  to  temper  our  defeat, 
and  we  lost  by  about  20  to  10,  I  think. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  hotel,  "  Phenom 
John  "  was  there  again. 

"  You  played  a  great  game  this  after- 
noon," he  said  to  me,  "  and,  because  I 
liked  the  way  in  which  you  kicked  those 
two  field-goals,  I'm;  going  to  make  your 
salarv  ninety  dollars  instead  of  eightj' 
doUaVs." 

He  took  the  contract,  already  signed,  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  raised  my  pay  ten  dollars 
a  month  before  I  had  ever  pitched  a  ball 
for  him  !  That  contract  is  framed  in 
Norfolk  now,  or  rather  it  was  when  I  last 
visited  the  city  with  the  "  Giants  "  on  a 
spring  training-trip.  The  old  figures  re- 
main, with  the  erasure  of  the  eighty  and 
the  correction  of  ninety  just  as  "  Phenom 
John  "  made  them  with  his  fountain  pen. 

As  you  will  easily  believe,  I  went  back 
to  Bueknell  very  much  pleased  with  myself, 
with  two  field-goals  to  my  credit  in  foot- 
ball, and  in  my  pocket  a  contract  to  play 
baseball  for  ninety  dollars  a  month. 

The  rest  of  my  minor-Leagu(>  record  is 
brief. 

Mathewson  went  to  Norfolk  the  next 
summer  and  won  twenty-one  games  out  of 
twenty-three.  One  day  in  1900,  "  Phenom 
John  "  Smith  told  him  that  he  had  a 
chance  to  sell  him  to  either  the  New  York 
Nationals     or      the     Philadelphia     club. 


©ISU^BYC.P.ftCO,.  NY. 


TURPIN 


MEDORA 


ARROW 

Collars  w  Shirts 


MEDORA  is  a  lower  Belmont, 
the  most  popular  style  ever 
introduced.  It  is  a  notch  collar. 
TURPIN  is  a  very  gfood  style  for 
summer.  J-h-.  each,  2  for  25c. 

$1.50  a  dozen 


ARROW  SHIRTS  are  offered 
'.  in  a  <fenerous  and  attractive 
assortment  of  exclusive  effects  in 
fast  color  fabrics  of  unusual  vorth 
and  beauty,  by  the  makers  of 
Arrow  Collars.     $1.50  and  $3.00 


Send  foj   booklets. 
CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  COMPANY,  461    River  Street  TROY,  N.  Y. 


#  Can  Cut  \^  off  Your  Food 

BUIS  —  Mm     Ft*GG     Book- 125  Recipes 

'^'"^      "'JF    rrw    ^Tells    You  How 


125  tested  ri'cipes.  Slu)\vs  just  how  to  make 
the  less  expensive  cuts  of  nu'at,  less  costly 
fowl  —  sweet,  juicy,  tender,  delicious— in  a 
R  A  I'll)  Tireless  Cooker.  Saves  75c  on  every 
dollar  for  fuel  and  lui/f  your  kitchen  work. 
100.000  RAPIDS  now  in  use. 


30  Days  Free  Trial  .rV''; .1 


Fireless  Cooker 

At  Lowest 

Factory  Price 


tlio  fu8tcst.  moRt  im- 

cooker  niii'li'.  StcaniH.  hirwH,  roiiHtH,  hnkof.,  boilR, 
fricH  — cookK  overylhiiiK  diliciouHly  —  llavorH  and 
jiiioeH  kept  in.  No  lu*at  or  (xlor.  }Iik'lu*Ht  trratle 
Alumiiiiiiii  Oookiiiu  IHvnHil  UiUHt  FKKK.  Writu 
for  i  riM-  Ki'fipe  Hook,  Hpeeiul  factory  prices  and 
Fri'O  Trial. 

Wm    C.impbell  Co.  Dept.  150  Detroit.  Mich. 
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DookCaBinets 

"Now,  will  I  make  them 
as  beautiful  as  they  are 
practical,"  said  O.  H.  L. 
Wernicke — the  father  of 
Sectional  Bookcases — when  he 
became  president  of  The 
Alacey  Co. 

Macey  Book  Cabinets  do  not  look 
sectional — but  they  are.  They  have 
the  style  of  Old  Master  furniture. 
You  can  see  it  yourself;  it  stands  out 
so  you  can't  help  seeing  it. 

You   may  have   them   in    Colonial, 

Chippendale,    Sheraton,    Artcraft    or 

Mission  design,  any  size,  any  finish; 

and    they     actually    cost    less     than 

ordinary  bookcases. 

On  sale  with  merchants  in  every  locality, 
and  warranted  to  give  complete  satisfac- 
tion. The  Macev  style  book  and  price 
list,  which  is  full  'of  helpful  information, 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  designers 
and  makers.  The  Miucy  Co..  No.  qbz 
So.  Dnision  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mull.— 
"  The  Home  of  Good  FurniiureP 


Sheraton 


Hill's  Clothes  Dryer 

SIMPLE  in  construction.  Noth- 
i  iiK  to  gotout  of  order.  Made  in  two 
light  parts— HeclandPost.  Iloci  folds 
up  like  an  umbrella;lock9auloinati- 
rally  to  post — cannot  blow  off. 
STRO  N  G  Made  of  the  b(  ,sl  mate- 
rials. Malleable  castings  all  galva- 
nized. Cannot  rust  out.  Post,  either 
wood  painledor  steel  tube  galvanized. 
Best  cot  ton  thread  I  inc. 
EFFECTIVE  Carries  from  100  to 
l.'jOfoetof  line  and  takesup  less  than 
fourteen  feet  of  your  lawn  when  in 
use.  Accommodates  a  whole  wash. 
E vers.' inch  of  line  can  be  reached  by 
standing  in  one  place. 
.So/ri  hy  I  fading  d  alerg  everywhere.  If  t  hey 
canuolsupplyyou  we  will.  Send  ff/r  illus- 
trated folder  Ao.  16  and  your  dealer' 8  name. 
HILL  DRYER  COMPANY.  316  Park  l«r.Worcest«r,Masi. 


Mathewsou  told  Smith  that  he  would  like 
to  go  to  Xew  York.  In  a  short  time  the 
youngster  belonged  to  George  Davis,  then 
manager  of  the  "Giants."  ^avishadhim 
report  for  morning  practise  to  see  what  he 
coukl  do,  and  here  is  what  happened: 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  order 
all  our  fellows  to  go  up  to  the  bat,  and  I 
want  you  to  throw  everything  you've  got." 

He  started  off  himself,  and  I  was  nervous 
enough,  facing  the  manager  of  a  big-league 
team  for  my  try-out.  I  shot  over  my  fast 
one  first,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  speed  in  those 
days. 

"  That's  a  pretty  good  fast  ball  you've 
got,  there,"  declared  Davis.  "  Now  let's 
have  a  look  at  your  curve." 

I  threw  him  the  "  old  roundhouse  " 
out-curve,  my  pride  and  joy,  which,  as  the 
newspapers  said,  had  been  "  standing  them 
on  their  heads  "  in  the  minor  league.  He 
stept  up  into  it,  and  drove  the  ball  over 
the  head  of  the  man  playing  center-field 
and  beyond  the  old  ropes. 

So  was  an  idol  shattered,  and  my  favor- 
ite curve  wrecked  ! 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  that  '  old  roundhouse 
curve  '  ain't  any  good  in  this  company. 
You  can  see  that  start  to  break  all  the 
way  from  the  pitcher's  box.  A  man  with 
paralysis  in  both  arms  could  get  himself 
set  in  time  to  hit  that  one.  Haven't  you 
got  a  drop  ball?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered;  "  but  I  don't  use 
it  much." 

"  Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  it,"  he  said. 

I  threw  him  my  drop  ball,  and  he  said 
that  it  was  a  pretty  fair  curve. 

"  Now  that's  what  we  call  a  curve  ball 
in  the  big  league,"  declared  Davis.  "  As 
for  that  other  big  one  you  just  threw  me, — 
forget  it !     Got  anything  else?  " 

"  I've  a  sort  of  a  freak  ball  that  I  never 
use  in  a  game,"  I  replied,  brimful  of 
ambition. 

"  Well,  let's  see  it." 

Then  I  threw  him  my  fadeaway,  altho  it 
hadn't  been  named  at  the  time.  He  missed 
it  by  more  than  a  foot  (I  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  it  over  the  plate  !).  I  shall  never 
forget  how  Davis'  eyes  bulged. 

"  What's  that  ball?  "  he  asked. 

"  That's  one  I  picked  up,  but  never 
use,"  I  answered.  "  It's  a  kind  of  a  freak 
ball." 

"  Can  you  control  it?  " 

"  Not  very  well." 

"  Try  it  again  !  "  he  ordered.    I  did,  and 
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ALDINE  FIRE  PLACE  will  heat  your  house. 


*7,-  '^::;:,.':::;.:::-::;::!     ''  SavCS  Sc"/^;    of    the 

j  5.y:_"  ^t^v:;-""-"  \\ta.\,  wasted  up  the 
chimney  by  all  other 
grates.  Economical 
to  operate. 

lUirns  any  kind  of 
fuel. 

Keeps  fire  overniKlit. 
Requires  no  special  chimney  construction. 
Made  for  old  houses  as  \/ell  as  new. 
Satisfaction    guaranteed    or    money    re- 
turned.   6o,ooo  now  in  use. 

RATHBONE   FIREPLACE    MFG.    CO., 

5905  Clyde  Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 


The  Fig  Cake  is  unusual,  but  when  made  after 
the  Borden  recipe,  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction 
and  is  good  and  wholesome  for  the  whole 
family.     Don't  fail  to   use   the  incomparable 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RFCIPE— Chop  fine  one  pound  figs.  Beat  the 
whites  01  four  eggs  stitf.  Kub  one  cup  butter  and 
two  scant  cups  sugar  to  a  Cream,  add  four  table- 
spoonfuls  Kagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  diluted 
with  three-fourths  cup  water,  thiee  cups  flour,  and 
Btir  until  smooth;  add  one-half  of  the  egg  whites, 
then  one-halt  ot  the  flps,  then  the  remainder  of  the 
whites  and  one-lialf  teaspoonful  bakingpowder; 
mix  gently  together.  Bake  in  layers.  For  the 
fillmg,  mix  one  egg,  beaten  light, 
with  three  tablespoonfuls  pul- 
verized sugar;  add  the  remainder 
ot  the  figs  and  spread  between 
the  layers.    Frost  the  top. 

Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

^''Leaders  of  Ottality" 
Est.  1857  New  York 
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RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have   imported  roller  chains,   sprockets  and 
pedals;  Neiv  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed Sy^'s, 

FACTORY  PRICES  ;:jrieVAL°„" 

otliers  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliatile 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIAirr;!: 

ltTO\&\, freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
without  a  cent  in  advance.  D(t  NOT  BUY  a 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  Tnarvetous  new  offer, 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
T I  p  C  C  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
I  lllbw  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
cycles, tires  and  sundries.      Write  todav. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Dept.  W.  172  CHICAGO 


Jiauikeye 
Refrigerator  Baskets 

A  5-lb.  piece  of  ire  in  one  ot  these 
baskets  will  keep   the   lunch  eocil 
for  a  whole   day,  even   in    hnttpst 
weather.      One    of    the    indispc-n- 
sables  for  motoristsor  persons  wh.i 
love  to  spend  thtida.vsout 
in  the  woods.   Baskets  are 
insect    and    dust  •  proof. 
Non-rusting  nickel 
plated  interiorsurround- 
ed  by  thick  asbestos  wnl I. 
Basliets    made    of    heavy 
rattan     and    are    practi- 
cally indestructible.    Not 
<;xi)cnsive      Sold  liy  auto 
dealers,    sporting    goods 
and    department    stores. 
But   1>*'   Mir<^   to   see  the 
name  Hawkeyc. 

HauiKeye 

Fitted  Luncli  Baskets 

^  arc    comjiU'tely     *Miui[.pcd 

with  plates,    cups,  sau<-ers. 

knives,    forks—  everythiii« 

down  to  iiapkinH.  coffee  pots 

and  saucepjins.    The  Jlawk- 

eye   trade  mark  iiiHide  the 

basket   cover    will    protect 

you    from    inferior    t;oods. 

If   yon  hav(*  difficulty    (jet- 

tin»4  any  llawkeye  Baskets. 

vviitc  us  and  we  will  S'-ruJ  ymi 

oiii-    luiichecii     i(M-i|>c     htiok 

frrc  for  your  troubk-.     N()W 

Is  just    the    sfaaon   wlini   a 

Hawkcyc   liaskct    will    (jivo 

you    K''fatt'st  pU-asurc.      So 

writ)*  today. 

THE    BURLINGTON    BASKET  CO. 
33  IVIain  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
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got  it  over  the  plate  once  more.  He  missed 
the  ball. 

"  That's  a  good  one  !  That's  all  right !  " 
he  declared  enthusiastically.  "  It's  a  slow 
in-curve  to  a  right-handed  batter.  A 
change  of  pace  with  a  curve  ball.  A  regu- 
lar fallaway  or  fadeaway.  That's  a  good 
ball !  " 

And  there,  in  morning  practise,  at  the 
Polo  Grounds  in  1900,  the  "  fadeaway  " 
was  born,  and  christened  by  George  Davis. 
He  called  some  left-handers  to  bat  against 
it.  Nearly  aU  of  them  missed  it,  and  were 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  ball. 

"  Now,"  said  Davis,  in  the  club  house 
after  the  practise.  "  I'm  not  going  to 
pitch  you  much,  and  I  want  you  to  practise 
on  that  fadeaway  ball  of  yours,  and  get 
so  that  you  can  control  it.  It's  going  to 
be  a  valuable  curve." 

The  next  spring,  just  before  the  opening 
game  of  the  season  of  1901,  Davis  came  to 
me  and  said: 

"  Matty,  I  want  you  to  pitch  to-morrow." 

This  command  was  a  big  and  sudden 
surprize  to  me.  I  went  home  and  to  bed 
about  nine  o'clock,  so  as  to  be  feeling 
primed  for  the  important  contest.  And 
the  next  day  it  rained  !  Again  I  went  to 
bed  early,  and  once  more  it  rained  !  I 
kept  on  going  to  bed  early  for  three  or  four 
nights,  and  the  rain  continued  for  as  many 
days.  But  I  finally  outlasted  the  rain,  and 
pitched  the  opening  game,  and  won  it. 
Then  I  worked  along  regularly  in  my  turn, 
and  didn't  lose  a  game  until  Memorial  Day. 
And  that  brought  me  up  to  be  a  regular 
big-league  pitcher. 

Many  persons  have  asked  me  how  I 
throw  the  fadeaway.  The  explanation  is 
simple:  when  the  out-curve  is  thrown,  the 
ball  is  allowed  to  slip  off  the  end  of  the 
thumb  with  a  spinning  motion  that  causes 
it  to  bend  away  from  a  right-handed 
batter.  The  hand  is  held  up.  Now,  if 
the  wrist  were  turned  over  and  the  hand 
held  down,  so  that  the  ball  would  slip  off 
the  thumb  with  a  twisting  motion,  but, 
because  the  wrist  was  reversed,  would 
leave  the  hand  with  the  thumb  toward  the 
body  instead  of  away  from  it,  I  figured  that 
an  in-curve  to  right-handed  batters  would 
result.  That  is  how  the  fadeaway  is 
pitched.  The  hand  is  turned  over  until 
the  palm  is  toward  the  ground  instead  of 
toward  the  sky,  as  when  the  out-curve  is 
thrown,  and  the  ball  is  permitted  to  twist 
off  the  thumb  with  a  peculiar  snap  of  the 
^^Tist.  The  ball  is  gript  in  the  "same  way 
as  for  an  out-curve. 


LONDON'S   CRADLE   OF   GENIUS 

"rpLEET  STREET,  London's  great  hive 
-'-  where  hundreds  of  newspaper  work- 
ers toil,  is  not  a  very  rugged  road  to 
literary  success  for  those  who  have  a  spark 
of  talent  and  lots  of  energy,  if  we  are  to 
accept  what  the  New  York  Sun  says  about 
it.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  postgraduate 
school  for  many  famous  literary  men,  and 
with  increasing  opportunities  it  promises 
to  turn  out  many  more  of  them,  provided 
geniuses  are  as  plentiful  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past.  Fleet  Street  in  London  is 
very  much  like  Park  Row  in  N(;w  York, 
differing  only  in  the  methods  of  gathering 
and  the  style  in  presenting  the  n(>ws.  It 
was  beloved  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who 


Effort  vs.  Instinct 

EFFORT  is  like  a  man  in  the  street,  plodding  deviously  through  traffic  to  his 
work.      Instinct  is  like  a  bird  in  the  sky  flying  straight  and  free  to  the  goal 
of  its  desire.     The  principle  of  personal  control  around  which  the  Virtuolo 
is  built — the   principle   which   is  the  Virtuolo — is  to  eliminate  Effort  and  liberate 
Instinct — the  Instinct  for  musical  expression. 

Heretofore  where  personal  expression  has  been  permitted  at  all  by  player 
pianos,  the  whole  tendency  has  been  to  control  the  playing  by  mechanism  which 
demands  constant  Mental  Ejf'urt  of  the  player.      Not  so  with  the 

VIRTUOLO 

THE  NEW  INSTINCTIVE  PLAYER  PIANO 

For  this  remarkable  invention  attains  musical  expression  by  eliminating  Effort 
and  also  by  allying  itself  with  your  Instinct. 

As  you  sit  at  the  Virtuolo,  about  to  start  the  roll,  you  are  like  the  virtuoso, 
seated  at  his  instrument,  thinking,  not  of  how  he  will  attack  the  keys,  but  of 
harmonies  rising  like  pictures  in  his  mind,  cadences  like  iridescent  visions,  which 
conjure  forth  his  gift — the  universal  human  gift  of  Musical  Instinct. 

There  are  four  sensitive  buttons  beneath  your  fingers,  but  you  do  not  think 
of  them.  Remembering  how  this  same  piece  affected  you  when  last  you  heard 
it,  you  are  now  aflame  with  anticipation. 

Could  this  possibly  be,  if,  instead  of  instinct,  you  were  about  to  put  forth 
effort  ? — Effort,  which  is  like  a  man  plodding  deviously  to  his  work  ? 

Hear  the  Virtuolo  and  play  it  yourself  either  at  your  dealer's  store  or  in  your 
own  home,  on  approval.      We'll  send  you   address   of  our  local   representative. 

PRICES    AND    TERMS 

The  Virtuolo,  in  the  famous  pure-toned  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano, favorite  of  composers  and 
artists,  endorsed  by  Liszt,  Johann  Strauss,  Mary  Garden, and  many  others,  in  Colonial,  A rts- 
and-Crafts,  Library  and  other  designs,  J750  upwards.  In  the  artistic  Conway  Piano  f575 
upwards.      Lexington  Player  Pianos  as  low  as  #450.     Terms,  three  years  to  pay  if  desired. 

Send  today  for  full  information  about  the  Virtuolo  and  our  easy  buying  plan.  Your 
name  and  address  on  a  post-card  will  bring  you  this  information.  Address  Dept.  8, 
HALLET    &    DAVIS    PIANO    CO.,  146  BOYLSTON   STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

HALLET  &  DAVIS  PIANO  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Established  1839 


NEWARK 


TOLEDO 


ON 
THE 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Correspondence  File,  canvas  bound,  letter  size, 
II"  X  814"  with  index  and  punch.  Express  paid  to  any 
point  in  U.  S.     $4.00,  complete. 

THE    TENCWALL   CO. 


t^^  FILE 


»:>o  Shffflpid  ATI-.,  Chlcnco,  V .  S.  A. 


OF  ILLINOIS 


We  manufacture  Loose  Leaf 
Accounting  Forms,  Binders, 
Files,  Ledgers  and  Price  Books 

■.•;l  rhoni.-v  St..    Now  York.  r.  S.  i. 


Inrr.'  Fr 
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Complete  Launch  £1^,%  «94  J> 
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Trees  by  their 
attractiveness  and  util- 
ity add  to  the  property 
and  rental  value  of  your 
house — -therefore  they 
should  receive  attention, 
but  only  from  experts. 
Everyone  interested  in  a 
home  and  its  trees  should 
read  our  free  book  on 
Tree  Surgery.  It  ex- 
plains what  the 

Davey    Experts 
Do 

It    tells   the    fascinating 
story    of     John     Davey, 
Father     of    Tree     Sur- 
gery—the   institution 
he  founded,  and  the 
wonderful  results  of 
his    work.     Don't 
let    any    man 
touch    your 
trees    until    he 
shows  you  cre- 
dentials proving 
him  qualified  to 
perform    the 
work,   Allgrad- 
uatesof  the  Da- 
vey Institute  of 
Tree     Surgery 
carry  such  tes- 
timony,   and 
are    employ- 
ed   by    the 
DaveyTree 
Expert  Co. 

WE  NEVER  LET 
GOOD   MEN   GO 

If  you  are  the  owner 
of  an  estate,  a  coun- 

trj-  or  city  house  with  trees,  write  to-day  for 

our  book. 

The  Davey  Tree   Expert    Co., 

218  BARK  STREET,         -        -        KENT,  OHIO 
Representatives  Available  Everywhere 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  Ont. 

CANADIAN   ADDRESS: 
630  Conf.  Life  Building,         -        -         Toronto,  Ont. 


S8  BATH  TLB 

Co«ts   little,    DO   plumbing,    little  water. 

Weight  ITj  pounds,  folds  into  i^rnall  roll. 

Full  IfOj^h  bftthg,  far  l>ett«r  than  tin  tubs.     I^ito 

f '  r  T«ar«.    Write  for  flfjeclftt  af«Qt8  offer  and  deecrlptlor*. 


SI  0,000     GUARANTEED 

PORCH  SWINGS 

Q"  M  days' tree  trial,  (fuaranleed  one  year  under$10,000 

bond    to    refund 


money  if  request- 
ed. Direct  from 
factory — save  t5 
up.  Stylish, com- 
fortablelncllnlng 
Porch  Swings. 
Stay  at  any  set 
angle.  t3.»0  up. 
Write  for  book- 
let and  free  trial. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
B01202  Belleville,  f>a. 


is  its  patron  saint.  Now,  as  in  years  long 
gone,  the  life  of  the  men  and  women  who 
write  for  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
of  London  is  something  of  which  the  public 
know^s  very  little.  A  "  pressman,"  which 
is  the  Londonese  for  newspaper  man,  is 
not  the  care-free,  irresponsible  creature 
that  many  people  believe,  but  a  well- 
balanced,  hard-working  person  who  goes 
home  to  his  family  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning.     We  read  in  The  Sun: 

The  old  Bohemain  type  of  journalist 
graphically  and  lovingly  delineated  by 
Thackeray  as  he  saw  him  in  his  youth, 
the  careless  rounder,  frequenter  of  taverns, 
who  did  his  work  anyhow — to  whom 
everything  was  excused  on  the  score  of 
talent — had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
in  his  own  time,  and  is  quite  gone  now. 

"  To-day,"  writes  Thackeray  in  "  The 
Newcomes  "  about  1850 — speaking  remi- 
niscently,  "  the  chief  reporter  for  The  Times 
dines  with  a  Minister  of  State  and  goes 
to  Parliament  in  his  brougham." 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn  for  the 
present  day.  The  rewards  of  journalism 
become  greater  and  greater  and  its  honors 
increase  yearly.  One  great  newspaper 
man  who  has  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
very  bottom  is  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers  and  a  powerful  factor  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  and  knighthood  and  even 
higher  honors  are  conferred  on  great  British 
journalists  on  every  royal  birthday. 

The  profession  is  becoming  more  pro- 
gressive and  highly  specialized  each  year, 
and  while  its  rewards  are  not  necessarily 
more  difficult  of  attainment  they  require 
an  ever-increasing  sagacity  and  diligence 
from  the  man  in  the  ranks.  To  the  new- 
comer, be  he  a  provincial  journalist  or 
the  strayed  American  reporter  who  longs 
to  see  foreign  lands,  London  journalism 
is  bewildering.  The  great  city  has  stand- 
ards of  its  own  and  these  must  be  rigidly 
conformed  to.  ■  It  can  teach  you  every- 
thing and  you  can  teach  it  nothing,  no 
matter  how  wide  your  experience  or  ripened 
your  talent.  And  the  newcomer  to  Fleet 
Street  is  usually  a  man  of  experience.  He 
would  not  dare  the  adventure  on  his  own 
account  otherwise. 

There  is  no  wider  or  bigger  field  in  the 
world  for  the  writer,  taken  as  a  whole,  than 
that  of  London.  The  number  and  variety 
of  publications  is  unapproached  anywhere 
else  in  any  capital  of  civilization.  The 
financial  rewards  for  distinct  achievement 
are  not  so  great  and  the  salaries  are  not 
so  high  as  in  this  country,  but  the  man  who 
can  not  make  a  living  there  can  not  make 
one  anywhere.  To  the  ambitious  young 
man  who  comes  to  the  great  metropolis 
from  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the  English 
provinces,  or  mayhap  from  America,  th(! 
struggle,  no  matter  how  excellent  the 
letters  he  may  have  in  his  pocket,  is  at 
the  outset  a  hard  one.  He  must  begin  at 
the  bottom. 

The  London  offices  of  the  great  foreign 
dailies,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Great  Britain,  are  always  recruited 
by  men  trained  on  the  home  staff.  This 
is  true  largely  also  of  the  great  American 
papers.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  look 
out  at  once  for  a  standby,  some  occasional 
work  which  may  by  and  by  ripen  into 
a  regular  job.  This  is  to  be  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  offices  of  the  great  Sunday 


Surprise 
Your  Wife 

with  a  new  Plain  Cabinet  Glenwood 
— the  smoothest  range  made.  It  is 
so  easy  to  clean,  no  filigree  or  fussy 
ornamentation,  just  the  natural 
black  iron  finish  —  "The  Mission 
Style"  applied  to  a  range. 

It  Cooks  and  Bakes 

to  perfection  and  is  equipped  with  every 
improvement  for   saving    time   and    labor. 


This 
Range  is 
also  made 
with 
Elevated 
Gas  Oven 
instead  of 
End  Style 
as  shown. 


Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Range. 

If  gas  is  not  desired,  this  range  can  be  had 
with  large  copper  reservoir  on  the  end  op- 
posite fire  box.  It  can  be  furnished  with  fire 
box  at  ei  ther  right  or  left  of  oven,  as  ordered, 
also  with  the  Glenwood  Ash  Chute  that  con- 
veys the  ashes,  direct  to  ash  barrel  in  cellar. 

g\^      Cabinet         J 

denwood 

The  Range  that  Makes  Cooking  Easy* 

Write  for  free  booklet  52  of  the  Plain  Cabinet 
Glenwood  to  Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Masfl» 


I  For  ■>t)    years  wo  have  been   paying  our  customer^ 

the  hii^hest  returns  coosistent  with   conservativa 

methods.      First  mortgage   loaaa   of  $'2UD  and  Dp 

!  which  we  can  recomniend  after  the  most  thorough 

J  peraunal    inveutigatioo.      Please  aek  for  Loan   List   No.     71/ 

$25  Certihcateaof  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Cake  Filling  Made  With 

MAPLE  INE 

(.The  Flavor  de  Luxe) 

is  something  so  exquisitely  good  that  only 
an  actual  trial  can  convey  to  you  how 
really  delicious  and  palatable  it  is. 

Recipe    for     Filling  — 

Two  cups  granulated  sugar, 

three-quarters     dup     milk, 

piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 

walnut,   and  one    teaspoon 

of  Mapleine. 

Mix  sugar,  milk  and  butter 

together,  boil  for  five  min- 
utes,   take    from    fire     and 

stir  until  thick.      Then  add 

the     Mapleine,   stirring     it 

slowly. 

Your  Grocer  sella  Maple- 
ine; if  not,  send  us  35c 
(in  Canada  50c)  for 
2-oz.  bottle 
Mapleine  Cook  Book  Mailed 
Free.     Write  Dept.  E, 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

Seattle       Washington 
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papers,  with  their  issues  of  upward  of  a 
million  copies,  like  Lloyd's  News  and 
Reynolds's  Newspaper.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  work  to  be  picked  up  in  this  field. 
Some  of  these  papers  employ  but  a  small 
regular  staff  and  depend  largely  on  outside 
men  who  are  called  in  for  the  latter  half 
of  the  week. 

As  press  day  approaches,  the  work  be- 
gins to  increase  in  volume  and  the  regular 
force  has  more  than  it  can  accomplish. 
When  a  satisfactory  extra  man  is  found 
he  usually  holds  the  appointment  weekly 
as  long  as  he  is  satisfactory.  He  may  be 
asked  to  come  in  on  Thursdays,  or  Friday 
may  be  the  day,  and  from  that  time  he  goes 
in  on  the  day  named  each  week.  Such  a 
relationship  may  be  in  force  for  years. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  veterans  of  the 
craft  who,  preferring  part  of  their  time  for 
creative  work,  make  up  their  week's  in- 
come in  this  way. 

There  is  more  free-lancing  in  London 
than  in  New  York,  but  whether  it  is  better 
training  for  a  beginner  than  working  for  a 
salary  and  under  the  specific  directions  of 
a  city  editor  is  debatable.  The  method  of 
getting  work  for  which  the  editors  pay 
"  space  rates  "  differs.  Once  in  a  while  it 
is  advertised,  but  not  often.  The  reporter 
who  is  familiar  with  Fleet  Street  is  usuaMy 
the  one  who  gets  the  assignments.  Many 
of  the  men  hang  around  the  places  where 
news  tips  may  be  picked  up,  and  now  and 
then  glean  a  clue  to  something  from  re- 
porters who  already  have  all  the  work  they 
can  do.  Such  places  as  the  coroners'  courts 
are  not  watched  regularly  by  the  staff  men 
of  the  L-ndon  dailies,  and  occasionally  a 
free-lance  picks  up  a  big  criminal  "  story." 
And  sometimes  big  pieces  of  news  are 
missed.  A  poisoning  case  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  a  sensation  of  two  continents 
was  not  discovered  by  the  London  papers 
until  several  days  after  a  coroner  learned 
that  the  death  of  the  woman  had  been  the 
result  of  foul  play.  It  happened  that  no 
free-lance  was  "  on  the  spot  "  at  the  right 
time.  In  New  York  the  story  would  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  local  papers  and 
the  big  national  cooperative  press  associa- 
tions in  a  few  minutes  after  the  crime  was 
unearthed,  for  in  the  American  metropolis 
and  in  all  the  smaller  cities,  practically 
every  source  of  news  is  watched  nearly  all 
hours  of  th«'  day  by  salaried  men. 

When  a  free-lance  does  a  specially  good 
piece  of  work  his  name  is  taken  by  the 
editor,  and  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals 
he  is  called  in  to  take  important  special 
assignments.  He  receives  five  dollars  a 
day  or  thereabouts,  but  his  average  weekly 
earnings  are  very  meager.  The  Sun  goes 
on: 

This  particular  field  is  by  no  means  ;i 
gold  mine,  but  it  has  kept  many  a  new- 
comer to  London  from  starving  till  he  has 
pot  a  hold.  There  is  no  sphere  of  work 
(piitci  like  it  in  American  ncnvspaperdom. 

It  is  a  curious  enough  fact  that  the 
newcomcT  to  Fleet  Street  of  Hritisli  origin 
usually    arrives    then;    with    a    higher   aim 
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I'M  READY!" 

Coming — vvarm  weather.  Gone — the 
discomforts  attending  it,  if  you  wear 
Loose   Fitting    B.    \'.     D.    Underwear. 


r^  ET  B.V.  D.  to- 


day  for  the  first 


The  B.V.  D.  Compony 


warm  day.  Don't  be 
caught  "  off  guard." 
There's  calming  com- 
fort in  the  mere 
thought/'/ m/?ea(j^t/.^'' 


The  B.V.  D.  Company 


B.V.D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.S.A., 
April  30,  1907),  $1.00,  $1.50, 
$2.00,  $3.00,  and  $5.00  the  suit. 


B.V.D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c,  75c, 
$1.00     and     $1.50     the     garment. 


THE  B.V.D.  COMPANY, 

New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency  :  66,   Aldermanbury,   E.  C. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 


the  paper  wltbout  a  splutter. 
Sample  card  of  12  different  numbers 
and  2  good  penholders  for  10  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,     349  Broadway,  New  York 


\ 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


f    A-WEBK 


AT  AKES  and  burns  its  own  jjas.  Pro- 

^'^  duces   100  candle  power   lijrht  — 

hrltihterthan  electricity  oracel.vlene 

-cheaper  than    kerosene.    No  dirt. 

I  No  grease.    No  ode r.   Over  200  styles. 

'  Every  lamp  warranted.  A(  ?nts  want- 
ed.   Write  for  catalog;.  Do  not  delay. 

TIIK  BEST  L,IUHT  CO. 

»-  K.  .-ilh-st..  Cuntou.  Ohio 


.«*'•' 


Chill   grape   fruit   and 
to   each   half  add   one 
tablespoon   of 


Welch's 


■Cv 


add  powdered   sugar  if 
desired. 
Delicious  and  refreshing 
for  Breakfast.  Luncheon 
or  Dinner. 
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The  same  degree  of  Quality 
that  characterizes  your  goods 
or  services  should  dominate 
your  stationery. 

Stationery  that  measures  up 
to  your  business  standards  is 
Efficient  Stationery. 

Efficient  Stationery  is  Stand- 
ardized Stationery. 


Look  for  the 
"EAGLE  A" 
■Water-Mark 


It's  a 
Good 
Habit 


There  is  an  "EAGLE  A"  Bond  Paper  of 
every  grade,  and  for  every  use — thirty-four 
in  all  —  ranging  in  price  from  Eight  to 
Twenty-Four  Cents  a  pound — with  a  wide 
choice  of  finishes  and  colors. 

So,  Standardize  your  Stationery  by  using 
an  "EAGLE  A"  Bond  Paper 


The    jDe     l^uxe    Business    Paper 

reflects   the    "EAGLE  A"    Quality,    and   is 
usually  the  first  choice  of  the  Critical  Buyer. 

Send  for  Portfolio  of  Printed  and  Lithographed 
Business  Forms  on  this  Paper. 

AMERICAN     WRITING    PAPER     COMPANY 
25  Main  Street  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Ask    your   Printer    or    Lithographer   to   show    you 
samples  of  "EAGLE  A"  Bond  Papers. 


n  YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  ^ 

GOES  &  YOUNG'S 
$7  Flexible  Arch-Support  Shoes 

Made  for  men  and  women  who  want  solid  comfort  and 
an  absolute  cure  and  preventive  of  fallen  arches,  fiat 
foot  or  other  foot-troubles.  T/zey  afford  the  arch  a 
firm  yet  flexible  suppart,v/ithout  inlcrferingin  the  least 
with  the  freedom  of  any  of  the  muscles  as  is  the  case 
when  metal  shanks  or  arch-supports  are  worn.  The 
Renerai  shape  of  the  shoe  induces  the  foot  to  recover 
and  retain  lU  natural  position  and  strength,  training 
the  feet  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  way 
that  nature  intended.  Made  in  low  and  high  styles, 
tan,  and  black. 

Writ*"  today  for  foldrr  C.  liescribin'-'  these  sIkh^s,  desi^oed,  pro- 
duced and  sold  exclusively  by  us  with  our  guarantee  of  com- 
plete satisfaction  or  your  money  hark. 


Till?  :i    luil   ph'.to   sii.tus   Wt..    r.- 

GOES  &  YOUNG  CO. 


nrkai)!-:-  flexibility  oi  i.ur  shoe 

20  School  St.,  Boston 


than  mere  bread-winning.  Like  his  bril- 
liant prototype  J.  ]M.  Barrie,  who  gradua- 
ted from  a  big  Manchester  daily,  by  the 
time  he  reaches  London  he  wants  to  be 
something  at  least  of  a  literary  man.  He 
has  had  his  fill  of  mere  reporting  and  de- 
scriptive UTiting.  His  soul  is  swelled 
\\ith  the  ambition  to  do  the  higher  literary 
tasks.  He  wants  to  wTite  the  influential 
leaders,  the  criticism,  the  causerie,  all 
of  which  may  lead  to  that  final  goal — the 
production  of  a  "-  best-seller."  . 

It  is  curious  too,  regarding  the  matter 
from  the  American  standpoint,  that  the 
majority  of  such  men  begin  by  offering 
to  do  dramatic  criticism.  To  the  unini- 
tiated who  comes  to  Fleet  Street  the 
position  of  dramatic  critic  seems  to  be 
full  of  fascination,  and  the  odd  thing 
about  the  Englishman  of  literary  tenden- 
cies is  that  the  less  his  technical  equip- 
ment is  for  such  a  post  the  more  he  desires 
it.  Whether  his  opinions  will  rise  above 
the  commonplace  level  or  are  weighted 
with  the  knowledge  which  gives  them 
critical  value  are  points  too  little  con- 
sidered by  the  beginner.  He  has  had  a 
sound  provincial  training  as  a  journalist, 
he  comes  to  London  for  something  higher, 
and  he  imagines  the  first  and  easiest  step 
is  by  way  of  the  drama. 

The  critical  fields,  including  this  one, 
are  all  carefully  covered  by  specially 
trained  men  on  every  London  publication, 
daily  or  weekly,  of  any  importance, 
and  no  untried  man  could  get  such  an 
opportunity.  And  yet  scarcely  a  day 
passes  that  some  editor  in  opening  his 
mail,  does  not  come  across  such  an  appli- 
cation from  an  unknown  man  and  is 
prompted  to  exclaim  cynically,  "Hello! 
Another  would-be   dramatic  critic  !  " 

The  journalistic  aspirant  for  literary 
honors  by  way  of  the  critical  path,  and 
this  somehow  generally  seems  the  easiest 
and  most  inviting  one,  can  hardly  choose 
his  ground  at  the  beginning.  He  is  far 
bettor  off  endeavoring  to  do  good  work 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  the 
wider  the  range  the  better.  He  now  finds 
himself  therefore  in  just  the  same  position 
as  the  independent  writer  called  a  "  free- 
lance "  in  this  country. 

He  goes  over  the  papers  daily  and 
gradually  acquires  a  knowledge  that  is 
instinctive  on  what  topics  to  write  and 
where  to  place  his  work.  He  learns  where 
the  doors  are  open  and  where  they  are 
closed,  and  what  doors  they  are.  Thus, 
doing  ail  sorts  of  work,  going  about 
meeting  brothers  of  the  craft  inside  and 
outside  the  offices,  he  learns  to  know 
Fleet  Street  thoroughly,  which  means 
the  great  literary  world  of  London,  using 
the  word  literary  in  the  broad  sense;  and 
if  there  be  originality  of  a  true  type  and 
ambition  within  him  he  will  unquestion- 
ably achieve  his  goal,  if  it  be  a  critical 
function,  or  the  creation  of  fiction,  or 
find  it,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  simply  the 
vocation  of  a  clever  new.s-writer. 

Of  course  the  chief  goal  of  every  writer 
with  ambition  is  the  creation  of  readily 
salable  fiction.  And  he  begins  perforce 
with  the  short  story.  In  this  field  he  must 
win  his  spurs  before  he  is  able  to  enter 
the  lists.  But  the  path  of  fiction  is  the 
most  independent  career  in  the  whole 
world,  both  as  regards  the  writer  and 
editor.  And  the  former  will  consult 
his  best  interests  by  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground   until    he    is   actually   sent   for   or 


^ 


Railway    Equipment    Obligations 

Railway  Equipment  Obliga- 
tions because  of  their  fundamental 
soundness  have  become  a  very 
popular  form  of  investment  secur- 
ity. They  combine  in  a  high 
degree  the  three  requisites  of  a 
good  investment  —  security, 
marketability,  and  liberal  income. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet 
describing  the  more  important 
issues  of  the  principal  railroads, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  mail  a  copy 
to  you  upon  request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  R-444. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,      -     -     - 


-  $23,000,000 

-  178,000,000 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
ation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
elligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
Jy   from   ordinary   everyday   sources. 

Sexology 

Ullustratrrf) 
by  IViiliam   H.    lVaUi?i^,  AM..  I\T,D.j  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knuwh^d'.ro  a  Young  Mnn  Slioulti  Hrive. 

Knowlndse  a  Young  Husband  Sliould  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Sliould  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

MiMlieal  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowlodfje  a  Youns  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knovpledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledije  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daugrhter. 
Medical  Knovpledge  a  Wifo  Should  Have. 

AH  in  one  volume.     Illustrated.    ^'i.OO.  postpaid 
Write  fnr   "  Other  People's  Opinions  "   and  Table  of  Contenta 

Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa. 


-"^ 


\. 


\ 


Enjoy  '• 
Cool 
Comfort 
this  Sum 

mcr  in  ^AlIT^X 

Gotham  V*"         ^ 

Uriderwear        ^pBI^I^ 
at  50c  to  $3.50 

the  ganncnt. 

Ask    your    Haber 
dasher  also  for  GOTHAM 
SHIRTS,  PAJAMASand 
SOFT  COLLARS. 

Your  personal  copy  of  the 
Gotham  Hook  sent  for  a 
postal  request- 
GOTHAM  MFG.  CO, 

Depl.  H. 
Fifth  Ave. 

Bids. 
New  York 
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until  his  success  as  a  story-wTiter  is  current 
talk  in  editorial  sanctums. 

The  "  usual  rate  "  which  he  has  had  to 
accept  as  remuneration  up  to  this  point 
differs  with  each  publication.  With  some, 
as  the  cheaper  popular  weeklies,  it  is 
astonishingly  low.  All  sorts  of  prices  are 
offered,  and  often  eagerly  accepted  by  the 
aspirant.  One  case  is  known  of  a  2,000- 
word  story  having  been  sold  for  $2.50. 
This  by  a  very  young  ^^Titer.  The  average 
short  story  for  the  popular  periodical 
for  the  masses  in  London  does  not  com- 
mand in  excess  of  half  a  cent  a  word, 
which  is  about  one-half  the  price  paid 
here. 

As  the  author  perfects  his  technic 
and  rises  to  a  higher  plane  of  periodicals 
his  remuneration  increases.  Monthlies 
of  the  commoner  grade  pay  him  as  much 
as  one  cent  a  word.  But  unless  he  reaches 
the  ranks  of  the  two-  or  three-score  top- 
pers in  his  class  he  will  never  strike  any- 
thing like  a  gold  mine.  His  work  and  the 
leisure  and  the  enlarged  life  it  gives  him 
must  largely  be  their  own  reward. 

A  wTiter  of  standard  magazine  fiction  gets 
in  London  just  about  one-half  (and  this  is 
true  throughout  Europe)  of  what  he  would 
receive  for  work  of  an  equal  grade  in  this 
country.  The  only  exceptions  are  the 
half-dozen  men  of  shining  achievement, 
who  make  practically  their  own  rates 
and  whose  audience  is  worldwide.  Con- 
sidered as  a  vocation,  either  journalism 
or  literature  is  a  far  better  profession 
in  this  country  than  anywhere  abroad, 
many  English  writers  declare.  Despite 
the  swarms  of  new  Avriters,  those  who  can 
depict  any  phase  of  American  life  and 
manners  with  freshness  and  interest  are 
always  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome,  and, 
judging  by  foreign  standards,  of  a  very 
tidv  income. 


MEETING   A   BOA-CONSTRICTOR 

"|\  /TEX  who  shiver  with  nervousness 
-'''-*-  when  caterpillars  happen  to  crawl 
on  their  necks,  and  women  who  scream  at 
the  sight  of  harmless  garter-snakes,  would 
be  in  a  terrible  pickle  if  they  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  have  to  take  a  trip  through  a 
South  American  jungle,  especially  if  they 
had  any  such  hair-raising  experiences  as 
those  of  Algol  Lange,  a  Scandinavian-Am- 
erican who  recently  made  a  long  exploring- 
trip  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon.  The 
wilds  of  the  Brazilian  forests  are  full  of 
dangerous  beasts  in  general  and  reptiles  in 
I)articular,  a  great  variety  of  which  Mr. 
Lange  encountered  and  killed.  One  of  the 
most  exciting  adventures  was  when  he  and 
his  i)arty  of  Indians  came  unexpectedly 
upon  a  huge  boa-constrictor  as  they  were 
traveling  by  boat.  H(>  tells  about  it  in  his 
book,  "  In  the  Amazon  Jungle  "  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York).  Here  is  the 
story : 

T  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  another  pipe 
when  one  of  the  men  cried  out: 

"  What's  this?  " 

W(>  all  stopt  [)ad(ning  and  stared  ahead 
at  a  large  dark  ohjcci,  resting  on  a  moonlit 
sand-bar  not  far  from  us.     "Then  .some  one 


^^SC^I^IiSMSC-SMSC^^^^^^ 


Thomas  Cort  Hand-Sewed  Shoes  are 

made  with  a  perfection  due  only  to  the 

inner   knowledge    of   years   of 

study — as  only   good   shoes 

should  he  made. 

Yet  they  are  not  made  upon 
theoretical  or  visionary  lines. 
Each  process  in  making 

SHOEIS 

is  a  Hand  one,  be  it  cutting,  fitting,  sewing,  vamp- 
ing or  any  other  part  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  shoe  into  a  perfect  whole. 

Folks  who  have  once  worn  a  pair  of 
Thomas  Cort  Hand-Sewed  Shoes  can 
never  again  wear  the  ordinary  kind  and 
be  satisfied.  The  quality,  the  wear 
and  the  service  easily  prove  themselves. 

In  every  fashionable  style  —  in  many  exclusive 
models,  at  Eight  to  Fifteen  Dollars  the  pair. 
And  worth  every  cent  of  it. 

Write  for  Style  Brochure  and  name  of 
the  nearest  dealer 

THOMAS  CORT,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Martin  &  Martin  Bouladou 

1  East  35th  St. ,  Nen.v  York  39  Rue  de  Chaillot,  Fans 


DILUS  BEST 

^.TOBACCO 


;;;;;.?:,., . 


*  The  Best  By  Test— For  63  Years" 

Way  back  in  '48  the   Dill's  of  Virginia  began 
the  manufacture  of  toliacco.    Riglit  from  the  jump 
thev  made  an   ironhouiul    rule — tliat  "DILL'S 
HF.ST"  nuist  be  the  C'RF.AM  of  tobacco  and 


anvl>oclv  about 
making     "DILL'S 
"DILL'S  HESrfor  mine. 


tiiat  they  .must  maintain  its  QUALITY  first, 
last  and  always.   Thev  have  keptfaitli.     Ask 
DILL'S  BEST."    The  Dill's  of  Richmond  are  still 
BEST"     afld    connoisseurs    everywhere    say 


Only  the  choicest  ripe  old  Burley  Tobacco  used  in  our  brands. 

Dill's  Best  Cut  Plug I  ' .  oz.tin  $.10 

Dill's  Cube  Cut 1'^  oz.tin    .10 

Dill's  Best  Granulated..!  '^  oz.  tin     .10 

Say  DILL'S  to  your  dealer.  If  he  can't 
s\i|)|)ly  ydii,  send  us  loc.  for  ij^  oz.  tin. 

J.     G.     DILL,     Inc. 

/Vlanijf«c-tijre  rs 
RIC::i  l/V\OINIZ»,  \/l  IVGIPMIrt 
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lOakRefrigeralit)] 


lOpal  Glass  Lin 

Direct  from  Factory 
to  Vser 

The  exterior  is  solid 
oak.       The     lood    toiu- 
pariment  and  door  are 
lined  with  the  f:imous 
opal    irlass.  ~-16-inch 
thick.       ■'  Better    than 
marble.'    «>|>al 
phis^    is    I  he  most 
sanitar.v  linint;  pro- 
diice-i     by    science. 
It  is  as  easily  wash- 
ed   as     a     pane     of 
Bias*    Itoiibic  ro- 
Triirorat  ion  rroin 
ev(*i*.\     pound  of  i<*e 
Is  Ki»eM  by  our  eielu-         „ir.c,  „p„.  v,»: 
Bive  system  of  construe-    ,,,,,.,.:,  :\^  „„,     . 
.:„_  Helfrht  +5  In.  «idth  SOin.Dppth 

21  In.    Ice  (npnphv,  100  lbs. 

The  Wickes  1912  Model 
No.  230,  Only  $31.75 

Conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  high  standnrds  set  by  The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collendcr  Company,  manufacturers  for  over 
60  years.  The  name  back  of  this  refrigerator  is  the  highest 
insurance_of  its  merit. 

Our  Moiiey-ltack  Guaranty.  Yourmoney  refund- 
ed if  the  Wickes  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

Ynu  buy  the    Wickes    Refrigerator  direct  from    the 
factonj  at  actual  factory  prices. 
Tile  l':xterlor— CIoriiian-SllverTriiniiiod    dJ^C 

— same  siz.e   refrigerator,    -ip'-cially  priced  ^pT'iJ 

Send  for  Free  BeautiJFuI  Art  Catalog 

It  shows  you  the  famous  Wickes  Refrigerators  of  all  sizes — 
inside  and  out.     Guaranteed  and  sold  by 

The  Bnmswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Established   Over  fiO  Yeaisl 

l>(-pl.  SO.  .3t*4.:tSN  S.\%'aliash  Ave..  Chicago 
Uept.  t£1».  •J<»-.*t.%  W.  »t>n(l  St..  :\>w  \  orK 

i:tO-i:pi  h.  Sixth   .4\e..  Cincinnati,  Ohio  i29t 


MOTH-PROOF  CEDAR  CHEST 


Sent 


15 


Days 


on 
?s' 
Free  Trial 

This     liiariiifif.rit. 
MOT  H  -  P  K  tld  K 
Piedmont  Ked 
Cedar  Chest   sent 
anyvhere    on    15        ^ 
days'    free    trial. 
Place  it  in  youn.wn  hoinp  at  our  ex- 
pense and  sr*-  f<tr  yourself  \vli:it  :ilteautif  nl 
uwful  and  d»-sir;i(>le  pi.i-eof  f limit inr  it  is     Moth, 
moase,  dast  and  damp  proof.      Makes   unique  Bridal   gift. 
Direct  fruiii  factory  to  y<Mi  at    factory  prices.      Frcitrht  prepaid. 
Send  for  big  M-i>a'/e  illnstrated  free  book  showing  all  styles  ana 
prires  and  paiiienlars  f-f  free  offer 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..  Dept  S,  Statesville,  N.C. 


Better  one  ]e.s,s  handsome  chair  if  somethino 
needs  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  your  copy 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


'(She 
AtwaLter  Keivt 

Igivitiorv  System 

Jbrj^our  hVI  <Motor 


\W 


THE  simple  scientific  principle  of  the 
Atwater  Kent  Ignition  System  is  only 
one  of  many  reasons  for  its  efficiency  and  merit. 
Another  reason  is  greater — it  has  been  reduced 
to  the  simplest  possible  mechanism  with  but  three 
small  moving  parts  and  a  single,  mechanically- 
operated  contact.  All  moving  parts  are  of  hardened 
steel  and  are  made  as  carefully  as  the  parts  of  a 
vfc-atch.  No  more  simple  or  efficient  ignition  device 
is  known. 

The  Atwater  Kent  system  is  easily  installed  on 
your  car.  Write  to-day  for  Booklet  J,  full  of 
interesting  ignition  information. 

Atwa.ter  Kent  Mfg  Works 

43  N.6th.St..Philadelphia.Pa. 


said,  "  Suciiruju/'  Few  people  can  compre- 
hend the  feehng  that  creeps  into  one's 
heart  when  this  word  is  pronounced,  under 
such  circumstances,  in  the  far-off  forest,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  The  Avord  means 
hoa-constrictor,  but  it  meant  a  lot  more  at 
this  moment.  An  indescribable  feeling  of 
awe  seized  me.  I  knew  now  that  I  was  to 
face  the  awful  master  of  the  swamps,  the 
great  silent  monster  of  the  river,  of  which 
so  nmch  had  been  said,  and  which  so  few 
ever  meet  in  its  lair. 

Running  the  canoe  ashore  we  advanced 
in  single  tile.  I  now  had  a  chance  to  in- 
spect the  object.  On  a  soft,  muddy  sand- 
bar, half  hidden  by  dead  branches,  I  beheld 
a  somewhat  cone-shaped  mass  about  seven 
feet  in  height.  From  the  base  of  this  came 
the  neck  and  head  of  the  snake,  flat  on  the 
ground,  with  beady  eyes  staring  at  us  as 
we  slowly  advanced  and  stopt.  The  snake 
was  coiled,  forming  an  enormous  pile  of 
round,  scaly  monstrosity,  large  enough  to 
crush  us  all  to  death  at  once.  We  had 
stopt  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  feet 
from  him,  and  looked  at  each  other.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  spellbound,  unable  to  move  a 
step  farther  or  even  to  think  or  act  on  my 
own  initiative. 

The  snake  still  made  no  move,  but  in  the 
clear  moonlight  I  could  see  its  body  ex- 
pand and  contract  in  breathing;  its  yellow 
eyes  seeming  to  radiate  a  phosphorescent 
light.  I  felt  no  fear,  nor  any  inclination 
to  retreat,  yet  I  was  now  facing  a  beast 
that  few  men  had  ever  succeeded  in  seeing. 
Thus  we  stood  looking  at  each  other, 
scarcely  moving  an  eyelid,  while  the  great 
silent  monster  looked  at  us.  I  slid  my 
right  hand  down  to  the  holster  of  my  auto- 
matic pistol,  the  9-mm.  Luger,  and  slowly 
removed  the  safety-lock,  at  the  same  time 
staring  into  the  faces  of  the  men.  >  In  this 
manner  I  was  less  under  the  spell  of  the 
mesmerism  of  the  snake,  and  could  to 
some  extent  think  and  act.  I  wheeled 
around  while  I  still  held  control  of  my 
faculties,  and,  perceiving  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  snake's  coils,  1  fired  point- 
blank  at  the  head,  letting  go  the  entire 
chamber  of  soft-no.sed  bullets.  Instantly 
the  other  men  woke  up  from  their  trance 
and  in  th(>ir  turn  fired,  emptying  their 
Winchesters  into  the  huge  head,  which, 
by  this  time,  was  raised  to  a  great  height 
above  us,  loudly  hissing  in  agony. 

Our  wild  yelling  echoed  through  the  deep 
forest.  The  snake  uncoiled  itself  and 
writhing  with  pain  made  for  the  water's 
edge.  By  this  time  we  were  relieved  of  the 
terrible  suspense,  but  we  took  care  to  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  struggling 
reptile  and  the  powerful  lashing  of  its  tail, 
which  would  have  killed  a  man  with  one 
blow. 

After  half  an  hour  the  struggles  grew 
weaker,  yet  we  hesitated  to  approach  even 
when  it  seemed  quiet  and  had  its  head  and 
a  portion  of  its  body  submerged  in  the 
water.  We  decided  to  stay  through  the 
night  and  wait  here  a  day,  as  I   was  vf^ry 

FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  sews  a  lock  stitch 

like  a  machine.     It 

mends  ^^=^3-.^ 

barness,   "^       — 

shoes,  or      ^ 

in  fact  anything.  The 

latest,  the  best— it  beats  anything  for  the 

money.    Ketails  for  Sl.OO.    Guaranteed  to  give 

satisfaction.  .Si>'ci:il  price  on  s.ampleto  aKcnls.  Ourwliole- 

sale  prices  lowest  ever  otTercrt ;  OTer  ZOO'i  profit.   We  luan- 

nlacture  our  own  Kooils,  can  sell  the  best  Awl  for  the  least 

money.  Sells  on  sight.  Send  now  for  catalog  and  sample. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  12s  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass, 


Beautiful    Light 

is  restful,  satisfying,  and  lends  a 
subtle  charm  to  its  surroundings.. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  Cata- 
logue of  Globes  and  Shades. 

Tell  us  your  dealer's  name. 

Macbeth -Evans  Glass  Co 

Pittsburgh 


■»fS>ri    VALLEY  \JCnO 


'  See  Them  BEFORE  Paying! 

These  gemsare  chemical  white 
sapphires  — LOOK  like  Dia- 
monds. Stand  acid  and  fire 
diamond  tests.  So  hard  they 
easily  scratch  0.  file  and  will  cut  glass. 
Brilliancy  guaranteed  26  years.  AH 
mounted  in  llK  solid  gold  diamond  mountings.  Will 
send  you  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  for  exa'iination- 
all  charges  prepaid— no  money  in  advance.  Write  today 
for  free  1  llustrcted  booklet,  special  prices  &  ring  measure 
WHITE  VALLEY  GEN  CO..  772  £  Saks  BMg.,  Indiinipolis,  Indiua 


arm  Mortgages 

Large  or  small  amounts.  If  inter- 
ested in  safe  investments  send  for 
descriptive  pamphlet  "A"  and  cur- 
rent list  of  offerings.  Highest 
references  furnished.     Est.  1883. 

J.  LarKJer  &  Co.  Grand  forks.N.D.' 


POWDER 

A  quick  lather — a  clean 
shave.  Trialhox  (size  shown) 
sent  for  four  cents  postage. 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  Y 
199  Fulton  St..  N.Y 


May  11.  1912 
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anxious  to  skin  the  snake  and  take  the 
t  rophy  home  to  the  States  as  a  souvenir  of 
a  night's  adventure  in  this  far-off  jungle  of 
the  Amazon.  We  went  up  on  the  bushes 
and  lit  a  fire,  suspended  our  hammocks  to 
some  tree-trunks,  and  slept  soundly  not 
more  than  ten  yards  from  the  dying 
leviathan. 

We  all  got  up  before  sunrise,  had  our 
eoffee  in  haste,  and  ran  down  to  see  the 
snake.  It  was  dead,  its  head  pra(^tieally 
shot  to  pieces.  We  set  to  work,  stretching 
the  huge  body  out  on  the  sand-bar,  and 
by  eight  o'clock  we  had  the  entire  snake 
flat  on  the  ground,  ready  to  measure  and 
skin. 

It  was  a  most  astonishing  sight,  that 
giant  snake  lying  there  full  length,  while 
around  it  gathered  six  Amazon  Indians  and 
the  one  solitary  New  Yorker,  here  in  the 
woods  about  as  far  from  civilization  as  it 
is  possible  to  get.  I  proceeded  to  take 
measurements  and  used  the  span  between 
my  thumb  and  little-finger  tip  as  a  unit, 
knowing  that  this  was  exactly  eight  inches. 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  snake,  I 
continued  to  the  end  and  found  that  this 
unit  was  contained  84  times.  Thus  84 
times  8,  divided  by  12,  gives  exactly  56 
feet  as  the  total  length.  In  circumference, 
the  unit,  the  "  palma,"  was  contained  8 
times  and  a  fraction,  around  the  thickest 
))art  of  tlie  body.  From  this  I  derived  the 
diameter  2  feet  1  inch. 

These  measurements  are  the  result  of 
very  careful  work.  I  went  from  the  tail 
to  the  nose  over  again  so  as  to  eliminate 
any  error,  and  then  asked  the  men  with 
me  also  to  take  careful  measurements  in 
their  own  manner,  which  only  confirmed 
the  figures  given  above. 

Then  we  proceeded  to  skin  the  snake, 
which  was  no  easy  task. 


THE   SPICE   OF  LIFE 

The  Difficulty. — She — "  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  girls  who  could  make  you  hap- 
pier than  I  could." 

He—"  That's  just  the  difficulty;  they 
could,  but  they  won't." — Boston  Transcript. 


Superfluous. — "  Selling  your  home  to 
buy  an  automobile.  What  will  you  do 
without  a  home?  " 

"  Won't  need  none  after  I  git  the  auto; 
wouldn't  never  be  there,  anyhow." — 
Houston  Post. 


The  Real  Grievance. — Friend — !.'You've 
got  to  admit  there's  nothing  in  Tripoli 
worth  fighting  for." 

Italian  Diplomat — "  Certainly." 

Friend — "  Then  why  do  you  want  to 
keep  on  fighting?  " 

Italian  Diplomat — "  We've  got  to 
j)unish  the  Turks  for  giving  us  the  im- 
pression that  there  was." — Satire. 


Gift  Declined. — The  wayfarer  asked  for 
old  clothes. 

"  I   have  none,"   said   the  head  of   the 
liouse. 

"  Not  even  an  old  pair  of  shoes?  " 

"  No;  but  here  is  an  old  automobile  you 
may  have." 

"  Tiianks,    boss,    but    I     have    enongli 
trouble  supplying  my  own  wants,  without 
begging   gasohne   from    door    to    door."- 
tiouisville  C'ourier-J ournal. 


Monarch 


f^^     > 


k**  _vJ^ 


/ 
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THE  extremely  light  action  of 
the  Monarch  Typewriter  en- 
dears  it  to  all  operators  who  use  it. 
The    typist   who   takes    pride   in  her 
position  finds  great  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  turn  out  as  much  work,  and  as  good 
work,  per  hour,  toward  the  end  of  the  w(jrking 
day  as  during  the  morning.     Other  conditions  being  the  same, 
she  can  always  do  this  on  a  Monarch.     There  is 

"No  Three  O'Clock  Fatigue" 

for  users  of  this  machine.    The  mechanical  reason  for  the  Monarch  light  touch 
is  found  in  the  action  of  the  Monarch  type  bar,  an  exclusive  and 
patented  feature  which  gives  this  remarkably  light  touch. 

We  would  remind  the  business  man  that  Monarch  light  touch 
means  more  work  and  better  work,  because  less  physical  strength 
is  expended  by  the  operator.  Therefore,  cost  per  folio  is 
reduced,  making  the  Monarch  a  business  economy. 
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No 
Three  Oclock 


J^atigue 
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SEND  FOR  MONARCH  LITERATURE 

Then  try  the  Monarch,  and  be  convinced  that  Monarch  merit  rests  in  tlie 
machine  itself,   not  merely  in  what  we  tell  you  about  it. 


Monarch      Departme 
Remington  Typewriter  Company 


n  t 


(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  112-p.  Inventors'  Guide.  FREE. 
Highest  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  Relerences;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
ormodel  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

IDEAS  WANTKD-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Ser\'ices.  I  get  p:itent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45 Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

SCRIBNERS  JI.^GAZINE  SUBSCRIP- 
TION SOLICnoRS  easily  earn  liberal 
commissions,  also  can  pick  up  extra  prize 
money.  For  full  particulars  regarding  com- 
missions, prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  etc.,  address  DESK  2,  155 
Filth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGE.ST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(ni.iny  less) — Rented  an>-where,  apnlyingrent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-3G  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Clearance  Sale  —  Remingtons,  Dens- 
mores,  ;^11..50ea.;  Franklins,  Hammonds  i^S 
ca.  Bargains  in  Underwoods,  Smiths  and  all 
others.  All  (Guaranteed.  .Standard  Type- 
writer Exchange,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


SPLENDID  CHANCE  FOR  MEN  OF 
limited  means.  Big  profits  raising  Oranges, 
Grape  Fruit  and  Vegetables  in  Fla.  Net  jp.'JOO 
to  $1000  per  acre  in  Land  of  Manatee.  Low 
priced  farms  in  6  Sou.  States.  Easy  terms. 
Write forfree  booklet.  J.  A.  Pride,  Gen.  Ind. 
Agt.,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.,  Suite  505, 
Norfolk.  Va. 


VIRGINIA  "° 


ome,  33  acres— house  9 
rooms — #7,000.   930  acres, 
no  buildings — would  make  9  farms. 

C.  D.  EPES 
NOTTOWAY  VIRGINIA 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  throughout 
entire  State.  #15  an  acre  up.  We  pay  buyers, 
railroad  fare.  Write  for  catalog,  free. 

FORD  &  REIS,  Inc. 
Department  111  Wilmington,  Delaware 


BVSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED.  Send  sketcii  for  tree  renort  as  to 
natentabiiity.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ems  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  Worlds 
Prneress:  samr)le  tree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

FOR    WRITERS 

SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS  ;  SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS  CONSIDERED;  MATERI- 
AL FURNISHED  Ft)RYOURSPEECH. 
ORATION,  DEBATE,  ESSAY  OR  CLUB 
PAPER.  EXPERT  SERVICE.  THEAU- 
THORS'  AGENCY,  500  FIFTH  AVE., 
NEW  YORK. 


Kennel    Directory 


DOG    REMEDIES 


HAVE  YOU  A  DOG  ? 


ir  Si,,  >fiH\  l..r  r.,lk  .MJI,.r'» 
gre;,t  illustrated  buuk  on 
■•  DOfi.S. "  Tells  hoiv  to  euc- 
ressfuUy  care  for  th.-in  from 
puppyhood  to  old  age.  Also 
how  to  eecure  Free  IVIedi,al 
Advice;  it  may  s;tve  your  dog's 
lile.  Coiitiins  Senator  Ve-I's 
"Kloqneiit  Tribute  to  n  Dog" 
and  the  <elehrated  poem  "I  lie 
Valler  Dog's  Love  lltr  a  Nig- 
ger." This  .M)  <-ent  book  for 
10  (eiitsjii;,t  to  advertise 

"Sergeant's  Famous  Doff  Jiemedies" 
Hulk  Miller  UrUKl'u.,  HU'J  t..  Mnin  St  ,  ItlrhmuDd.Va. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE    TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you,  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


Coos  .Strain  of  Airedales— Bred  and 
reared  under  ideal  A  irei/a/econd\l'ums.  We 
Have  the  "pal"  you  want.  HomeofElruge 
Monarch.  World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNELS,     North  Bend,  Oregon. 

Airedales — Pups  by  Ch.  Endclifle  Crack. 
Fox  C^atclier  and  other  sires.  Price  fl.5-#.50. 
Quality  counts.  P.  L.  .Savage,  .St.  Charles.  111. 


PUBLICATIONS 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrats  of  Dogdom 

Famous  for  their  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

TH  E  KENNEL  REVI EW  tells  all  about 
them,  publishing  more  Airedale  news  than 
all  other  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifulljr  illustrated 
monthly  dog  magazine.  Subscription  only 
Jfl  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Review,  59th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  .Sample  and  .Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


COLLIES 


Collie-Pups,  Matrons  &  grown  dogs  on  hand. 
Write  us  your  wants.  Ch.  Ormskirk  Foxall — 
At  stud.      P.    L.   .Savage,   St.   Charles,    111. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


ARGUNDtheWORLD 

-  MO    DAYS  - 

S.S.VICTORIA  LUISE 

""     ^EB.2?.I9I3, 

650 


IHODIItllYoilK 

m.M.m. 


INCIUOIKG  Alt 
IdClSSJiinXPtKSIS 
leOtRD  AND  ASHORE 
"^  I  IliltWAV  KOIll  SIO«t 
■  "^  IMIlSIO«StA««MlS 
lUIDlUIEUK 


H AM B U RG-AM ERICAN  LINE 

~  *I-4S    BROADWAY.  N.Y 


TO 


Europe 


ALL  EXPENSES  L\('l,lll»ED 

June  ItO  :  Mediterranean,  N.'iples.  Continent, 

Bntisit  Isles.     First  Class        -  .¥360 

July  <t  :      Ceiiiiany,     Holland,    Belgium, 

Kr:inee,  Knrliin.l,  Ireland        -  $300 

Other   tiinis  ficiii  .$'_M(0   up.     Small  seleet  parties. 

liiHikUt  "  K  "  mailed  on  request. 
McCANN'S  TOURS,  1328  Broadway,  New  York 


New  IJrunswiok  ,  Canada.  Spend  your 
vacation  where  the  climate  is  cool  and  bracing. 
I5eautiful  seaside  and  inland  resorts.  Finest 
troutaudsalmonstreamsin  the  world.  Moose, 
caribou,  deer  in  abundance.  Good  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  at  reasonable  rates.  THE 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  TOURIST  ASSO- 
CIATION, DEPT.  B,  ST.  JOHN,  will 
help  you  to  plan  the  best  trip  you  ever  had. 
Write  .Secretary for  literature  and  information . 


Shore-Hills  Hotel 

iticK.Mi  n.i 

A  Marvellous  SuinnuT  Resort.    Booklet  and 
information  from  1122  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


EUROPE 

INCLUSIVE  IM»i;i'EM)EM  TItAVEL 

For  individuals,  families,  and  private 
parties;  providing  tiansportatioUj  hotels, 
local  guides,  excursions,  sightseemg,  etc. 
ITINKllARTKS  arranged  to  meet  in- 
dividual requirements.  Starting  any  day. 
Send  for  Procrramme  271 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  llroadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Cook's    Traveller's    Cheques     are 

Qood  All  Over  the  World 


Go  With 
the  Elks  to 
Portland 


Oregon 


Via 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

Special  parties  being  organized  for  the 
trip,  taking  in 

Yellowstone  Park 

enroute,  via  the  only  line  to  the  Official 
Entrance.  Elks  Excursion  Rates,  June 
27  to  July  5.  Write  for  details.  Enclose 
6c  for  "Through  Wonder- 
land"-—most  beautiful 
book  on  Yellowstone  Park 
ever  published.    Address 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  G.  P.  A 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

St.  Paul 


SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE 

NEW  SERVICE 

19  DAYS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Via  HONOLULU  and  TUTUIU  (SAMOA) 
SPLENDID  STEAMERS  of  OCEANIC  STEAM- 
SHIP CO.  (Spreckels  Line),  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement, sail  from  San  Kraii<-isc(),July 
2,  July  :!0(iie\v  .schedule)  and  every  28 
days  thereafter  on  a  19-DAY  SERVICE  TO 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA,  with  stop  at  HONO- 
LULU and  SAMOA.  THE  QUICK  AND  AT- 
TRACTIVE ROUTE  TO  THE  ANTIPODES.  N  ew 
York  to  Sydney,  1st  class,  $277.75  ;  2nd 
class,  $190.75.  Koiind  world,  $600  Isl 
class :  $375  2nd  class,  via  Ceylon  and 
Mediterranean.    (Stop-overs.) 

AND  BACK 
(FromS.F.) 
1st  Clasi 

Sailings  Every  2  Weeks 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

673  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HONOLULU  $110 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER  HOMES 

llniidNUiiiely  Illustrated  Hmtk,  witli  full  iiifui-- 
liijitt(jn  ill  ri'^aid  tuSiimiiH'r  Itfsorts  in  Vermont 
:ind  shores  Lake  tlhaiuplaiD  Willi  hotel,  farm  and 
villafie  lioiiie  accuiiiiiiodations.  Prices  $7  per 
week  ,'ind  up.  Send  4e  stanil>9  for  imiilin^.  Ad- 
dre.-s  Sii miner  Hi,nie»,No.  11,  38.'.  Broadway .  N.  V. 


Both  Ways. — Women  must  wonder 
of'fasionally  that  they  don't  meet  any  men 
like  the  hero  in  a  fashionable  novel.  And 
that  can  also  be  played  the  other  way 
aeross. — Atchison  Globe. 


Strong  One  Way. — Wife — "  My  hus- 
band is  not  well.  I'm  afraid  he'll  give 
out." 

Wife's  Mother — ''  Well,  he  may  g:ive 
out.  He  certainly  never  gives  in." — 
Town   Topici. 


Not  Sure. — A  little  boy  who  was  very 
much  puzzled  over  the  theory  of  evolution 
(juestioned  his  mother  thus: 

"  Mamma,  am  1  descended  from  a 
monkey?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  the  mother  replied. 
"  I  never  knew  any  of  your  father's 
pet)ple." — The  Gateway. 


Obvious. — Father  (reprovingly) — "  Do 
you  know  what  happens  to  liars  when  they 
die?  " 

Johnny — "  Yes,  sir;  they  lie  still." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Getting  It  All.— The  doctor  told  him 
he  needed  carbohydrates,  proteids,  and 
above  all,  sometliing  nitrogenous.  The 
doctor  mentioned  a  long  list  of  foods  for 
him  to  eat.  He  staggered  out  and  wabbled 
into  a  Penn  avenue  nsstaurant. 

"  How  about  beefsteak?  "  ho  asked  tho 
waiter.    "  Is  that  nitrogenous?  '' 

The  waiter  didn't  know. 

"  Are  fried  potatoes  rich  in  carbohy- 
drates or  not?  " 

The  waiter  couldn't  say. 

"  Well,  I'll  fix  it,"  declared  the  poor 
man  in  despair.  "  Bring  me  a  large  plate 
of  hash." — Pittsburg  Fosl. 


Frank. — "  Are  you  looking  for  work?  " 
"  No,  sir;    I'm  looking  for  money,  but 
I'm  willing  to  work  because  that's  the  only 
way  I  can  get  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


Enterprising. — Visitor — "  Can  I  see 
that  motorist  who  was  brought  here  an 
hour  ago?  " 

Nurse — "  He  hasn't  come  to  his  senses 

yet." 

Visitor — "  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  only 
want  to  sell  him  another  car." — Judge. 


Alluring. — Gauk — "  What  are  you  going 
back  to  that  place  for  this  summer?  Why, 
last  year  it  was  all  mosquitoes  and  no 
fishing." 

Hteve — "  The  owner  tells  me  that  he 
has  crossed  the  mosquitoes  with  the  fish, 
and  guarantees  a  bite  every  second." — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

April  26. — A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  between  Cuba  and  Peru  is  signed 
at  Lima. 

April  27. — Owing  to  improved  conditions  in 
China,  preparations  are  made  for  the  depar- 
ture of  many  United  States  marines  now 
stationed  at  Tien-Tsin. 

British  seamen  decide  that  after  April  29  they 
will  sail  on  no  ship  which  is  not  equipped  with 
life-saving  apparatus  satisfactory  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  union. 

April  28. — The  bazaar  quarter  of  Damascus, 
Syria,  is  destroyed  bv  fire,  entailing  a  financial 
loss  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

April  29. — Myron  T.  Herrick  presents  to  Presi- 
dent Fallieres  of  France  his  credentials  as 
Ambassador  to  that  country. 

April  .30. — Entering  Smyrna  harbor,  the  Turkish 
mail-ship  Texas  is  sunk  by  a  shell  fired  from 
the  shore,  and  150  lives  are  lost. 

May  1. — The  Council  of  Ministers  at  Constanti- 
nople decide  to  open  the  Dardanelles  to 
mercantile  transportation. 


Domestic 

Washington 

April  26. — Secretary  of  War  Stimson  transmits 
to  the  House  a  report  recommending  the  ex- 
penditure of  .$1,570,000  in  deepening  the 
Hudson  River  near  New  York  City. 

April  29.  — By  direction  of  President  Taft. 
Attorney-General  Wickersham  orders  a  suit 
started  in  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
Minnesota  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company. 

May  1. — The  Government  Steamship  Inspection 
Service  issues  new  regulations  requiring  all 
ocean  steamships  to  carry  Ufe-boats  enough 
to  accommodate  every  person  on  board. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  reports 
the  Legislative,  E.xecutive,  and  .Judicial  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  with  provisions  abolishing  the 
Court  of  Commerce  and  several  mints  and 
assay  offices. 

President  Taft,  in  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
denies  a  report  that  .Japan  is  seeking  a  Mexican 
base  in  Magdalena  Bay. 

May  2. — The  House  passes  a  limited  Parcels 
Post  Bill,  which  provides  that  packages  of 
eleven  poimds  or  less  of  fourth-class  matter 
shall  be  carried  through  the  mails  at  the  rate 
of  five  cents  a  pound  for  the  first  pound  and 
one  cent  per  pound  for  the  remaining  poimds. 
The  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  remain  in 
force  until  January  13,  1914,  and  is  intended 
as  an  experiment. 

General 

April  2S. — Daniel  Kimball  Pearsons,  benefactor 
of  small  colleges,  dies  in  Chicago  at  the  age  of 

Governor  Wilson  is  victorious  in  the  Delaware 
primary,  and  will  have  all  the  six  delegates 
to  the  Baltimore  convention. 

It  is  reported  that  Maj.-Cion.  Thomas  H. 
Barry,  superintendent  of  the  I'nitcd  States 
Military  Academy  at  W(!st  Point,  will  be 
appointed  to  succeed  the  late  (ien.  Frederick 
D,  Grant  as  commander  of  the  Department  of 
(he  p]ast. 

A  tornado  sweeps  over  southwestern  Oklahoma 
and  thirty-one  i)ersons  are  reported  killed. 

April  :iO. — The  presidential-preference  vote  in 
.  the  Ma.ssachusetts  primary  gives  President 
Taft  a  majority  of  :{.()55  over  Colonel  Roose- 
velt ;  the  President  gets  (-ighteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  district  delegates,  but  eight  Roosevelt 
dclegale.s-at-large  are  elected 

The  Government  sues  for  a  dis.solution  of  the 
"Harvester  Tru.st"  at  St.  Paul. 

May  1.— Colonel  Roosevelt  notifle^s  the  eight 
delegate.s-at.-liirg(^  elected  bv  his  sii[)p()rlers 
in  .Massachusetis  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  popular  votes  In  the  primary 
were  for  President  Tall,  he  is  unwilling  to 
profit  through  a  t(;elinical  advantage. 
Repn'sentalive  Underwood  wins  over  (Jovernor 
VV  il.son  in  the  (ieorgia  Democratic  primary 
and  will  get  the  Slate's  twenty-eight  delegates 
to  the  national  convention. 

May  2.-  Homer  C.  Davenport,  cartoonist  of 
national  reputation,  aged  fori  v-four.  dies  in 
N(!W  York  City. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  .Nuierica  rejects  a  pro|)).sed  com- 
promise agreed  upon  by  a  subcommittee  and 
negotialions  for  the  .selllemenl  of  the  strike 
are  sud<lenly  interrupted. 


V3ne  purpose  ofa  joumey^ 
is  not  only  to  arrivo' 
At  the  qoal .  but  to  find 
enjoyment  on  the  AVciy 


HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


•&£• 


NJOYMENT  ON  THE  WAY  is 

assured  to  all  who  travel  via  the 
New  York  Central  Lines.  The 
gradeless  "Water  Level  Route" 
insures  solid  comfort  by  day  and  refreshing 
sleep  by  night.  The  scenic  beauties  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  Valleys  and  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  a  constant  delight 
to  the  eye.  The  luxurious  modern  equipment 
and  courteous  service  —  affording  every  con- 
venience of  home,  club  and  hotel  —  make  your 
enjoyment  complete. 

20th  Century 
Umited 

This  world-famous  overnight  train  between  New 
York,  or  Boston,  and  Chicago  saves  a  business 
day.  Its  equipment  is  the  recognized  standard 
for  train  service  throughout  the  world. 


Lv.  New  York  4.00  p.m. 
Lv.  Boston  1.30  p.m. 
Ar.  Chicago     8.55  a.m. 


Lv.  Chicago  2.30  p.m. 
Ar.  Boston  11.50  a.m. 
Ar.  New  York  9.25  a.m. 


"Water 
Level 
Route'' 


■f  NEWYORK  ^ 

Central] 

"^      LINES      ' 


You 
Can 
Sleep 


CCV   "^^^^  AJLTERNATE   SEX 

^^P*  JK     Or   Female    Intellect    in    Man  and 
^^  ^■*»    the  Masculine  Intellect  in  Woman 

By  H..n    Ctinrlos  G..dfrey  Lfland.  F.  R   S.  I,.      IJino.  rinth.  $1.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.        NEW  YORK 


THE  SPELL  OF  THE 

White  Mountains 

of  New  Hampshire 

Nobody  ever  rcsihted  the  fascination  of  the  White 
Mountains  in  siiniiner.  N'oii  feel  it  the  moment  you 
take  your  tir.st  breath  of  that  glorious  air. 

It  is  in  everynew  beautyof  woods  and  mountains, 
in  the  freshness  and  restfidness  all  about  you,  in  the 
zest  you  feel  for  koU,  teimis,  trampinK  and  every 
outdoor  pastime,  in  your  keen  appetite  and  wonder- 
ful nights  of  sleep,  in  the  interesting  people  you 
meet,  the  new  friends  you  make,  tlie  delightful 
social  pleasures. 

Summer  train  schedule  is  effectiv  e  June  24th. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 

about  the  most  wonderful  vacation  ground  in 
.America.  They  include  rates  of  hotels  and  charming 
boarding  bouses. 

Address  Vacation  Bureau 

THE  NEW   ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  814  So.  Station.  Boston 


NATHAN   HALE 

The  Ideal  Patriot 

By  William  Orrwat  Pahtridqe.    »l.f)0 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,        NEW  YORK 


ii 


Quaint  Cape  Cod'^ 

Send  for  this  Book 


Before  you  (iecldo  where  to  bo   this  .sum- 
mer, read  "  Qimiiit   Cape   Cod." 

It    de.serihe.s    a    .Summer    I. and    absolutely 
dlflerenf   from  any  other  place.      You'll   see 
phases   of  life  and   character   far    more    in 
terestiiiK  than  anything  in  a  novel.     You'll 
enjoy    the 

Yachting,  Bathing,  Fishing, 

golf  and  aiitonioliiling.  Tlie  siH'ial  life  will 
ap|H-al  to  you.  Write  tiKi.iy  for  "Quaint 
{'aiH-  {'(xl."     It's   Free. 

Address    .Vdvertising    Htireau.    Room    80?. 
South    Slaliiin.    Hostoii. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 
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Pay   Traveling    Bills 

with  "A.B.A."  Cheques.     Hotel 
men    of    all    countries    like    to 
accept  them  from  guests.    Your 
signature  on  the  cheque 
identifies  you. 


Railways, 
steamship  lines  and 
the  best  shops,  all  over  the  world, 
know  that  "A.B.A."  Cheques  are  as  good  as 
gold. 

Foreign  money  is  simplified  for  the  traveler 
who  has  a  wallet  of  "A.B.A."' Cheques.'  The 
exact  value  of  each  $10,$20,$50  andSlOO  Cheque 
iss'ated  inthemoney  oftheprincipal  nations. 

■Wm.  J.  Burns  National  Detective  Agency 
protects  holders  of  "A.B.A."  Cheques  from 
forgery.  Their  engraving  and  the  special  pa  per 
on  which  they  are  printed  make  them  almost 
impossible  to  counterfeit. 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  are  the  only  travelers* 
cheques  acceptable  under  the  law  for  United 
States  customs  duties. 

Write  to  Bankers  Tmst  Company,  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  for  Information  as  to  where  the  Cheques  may 
be  obtained  In  your  vicinity  and  explanatory  booklet, 
"Th;  International  Ezchnnge  for  Travelers." 


j  OR   )FH€   CANNOt   SUPPLY  THCM    APPLY  TO 

DANkCRS   tRUST  COMPANY  .New  YORK  CITY.         , 


PARIS- LYON;:- 
MEDITERRANEE 

France's  Greatest    Railway 

Oi'enitinK   own    Automobile    line     thru 
famoiiH  Frenrh  Alps,  the    moBt   beautifni 

ritF.  mnuntain,  castle  and   village  scenery 

in  the  world. 

Lake  Geneva  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  Automobile 

456    MILES   5   DAYS 

$38.70 

For  full  particulars 
address 

P.  L.  M.  General  Agency, 
279  Fifth  Avenue. 
N.  Y.  City. 


Kc  Larc  of 


and  the  great  Yukon 
Country— the  land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun  and  Northern  Lights — is 
calling   1912  tooriata.      Superb  summer 
climate,  tremendous  mountain  scenery. 

Send  Now  for  BookleU       Utl 

describing  this  greatest  scenic 
trip  in  the  worla. 
HERMAN  WEIO,  Gen.  A«t. 
White  PasB  &  Yukon  fioute 
J7  W.Washington  St.,  Chicagol 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted at  arbiter. 


"C.  G.  M.,"  Seattle,  Wash.— "Is  the  sen- 
tence, 'The  four  hundred  feet  of  water-front  is 
worth  twenty  dollars  a  front  foot,'  correct,  indi- 
cating, as  it  does,  a  single  unit  of  property;  or 
should  the  verb  be  plural?" 

Altho  the  sense  of  the  statement  is  that  the 
land  along  the  water-front,  as  a  unit,  is  worth 
twenty  dollars  a  front  foot,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  the  plural  noun  "feet"  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  and  so  the  rules  which  govern  the  agree- 
ment between  verb  and  subject  must  be  ob- 
served. These  rules  are  too  definite  and  exact 
to  permit  of  a  concession  to  the  sense,  which 
must  be  gathered  from  the  statement  in  its  en- 
tirety. Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language"  gives  the  rules  as  follows: 
"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember 
in  this  whole  matter  that  .  .  .  prepositional 
phrases  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
form  of  the  verb;  the  verb  reaches  past  all 
modifiers,  and  agrees  with  the  essential  subject 
just  as  if  no  other  words  were  associated  with  it." 
"When  a  prepositional  phrase  modifies  the  essen- 
tial subject,  the  number  and  person  of  the  object 
of  the  preposition  have  no  effect  upon  the  verl) 
in  the  predicate;  that  verb  agrees  with  the  essen- 
tial subject  only,  without  reference  to  the  noun 
or  pronomi  contained  in  the  prepositional  phrase." 

R.  C,"  Mercury,  Tex. — "What  is  termed  ex- 
tortion? For  instance,  a  man  comes  to  me  for  a 
loan  of  $25,  and  offers  to  give  me  .$,5  for  the  use  of 
that  amount  for  three  months,  and  I  make  the 
note  for  .if30,  with  interest  from  maturity.  Is 
that  extortion?  " 

The  transaction  here  outlined  would  not  con- 
stitute an  example  of  "extortion"  according  to 
the  principal  legal  meaning  of  that  term,  but 
rather  is  it  an  example  of  "usury,"  especially  as 
the  latter  is  defined  as  "a  premium  paid,  or  stip- 
ulated to  be  paid,  for  the  use  of  mont^y  borrowed 
or  returned,  beyond  the  rate  of  interest  estab- 
lished by  law."  The  acts  of  extortion  and  usury 
are  practically  synonymous  in  that  they  both  are 
the  taking  of  money  over  and  above  what  is 
allowed  by  law;  but  they  differ  in  the  point  that 
the  offense  is  extortion  when  committed  by  an 
official  imder  color  of  his  office,  and  usury  when 
committed  by  a  private  individual.  Of  course, 
if  these  words  are  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  verbal  meanings,  usury  is  neces- 
sarily an  extortion,  but  the  legal  distinctions  in 
meaning  are  as  given  above. 

"M.  M.  S.."  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y. — "In  order 
to  settle  a  discussion,  kindly  give  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  each  of  the  following  words: 
'Vagary,"  'patron,'  and  'precedence.'" 

Dictionary  authorities  are  unanimous  In  giving 
the  pronunciation  of  "vagary"  as  va-ge'ri  (a  as  in 
sofa,  e  as  in  they).  They  also  unite  in  giving  the 
first  choice  in  the  pronunciation  of  "liatron"  as 
pe'trun  (e  as  in  they,  u  as  in  but),  altho  pat'nm 
(a  as  in  at)  is  recorded  as  the  .second  choice  of  the 
.Standard  and  Century  dictionaries,  and  is, 
therefore,  permissible.  The  only  corr(!Ct  pro- 
nunciation of  "precedence"  is  pre-si'dens  (i  as  in 
machine). 

"  R.  A.  M.,"  Montreal,  Canada. — "(I)  In  a 
IctItT  received  recently,  the  following  scuitencc 
occurred:  'The  deflcienr.v  of  moistures  in  the  soil 
has  been  accumulating  from  .year  to  year.'  l.s  it 
(Correct  to  use  the  words  "deficiency'  and  'acciimii- 
laling"  in  such  a  connection?  (2)  Is  it  proi)er  to 
use  the  phra.se,  '  We  enclose  under  separate 
cover"?  ' 

(1)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  deficiency  repre- 
sents a  dearth  or  a  scarcity,  such  lack  can  hardly 
be  said  to  'accumulate  from  year  to  year";  but 
the  degree  or  amount  of  deficiency  could  so  actMmiii- 
late,  altho  the  preferable  construction  would  be. 
"The  degree  of  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
augments  from  year  to  year." 

(2)  As  the  verb  "enclose"  in  business  usage 
has  come  to  mean  the  in.sertion  of  a  document  in 
the  same  envelop  as  the  letter  which  it  is  to 
accompany,  it  might  be  considered  preferable  to 
say,  "  We  send  under  separate  cover." 


Col^ar^'^Bpanada 

*XX^e  QYy  tficzf  cnvTis /tse/^t^^ 

Promises  Large  Success 
to  Manufacturers 

Distributing  center   of    3  great  provinces 

500,000  prosperous  people — the  fastest  Rowing 
district  in  the  world.  An  always-growing  vast 
demand  for  farm  machinery,  tools  and  imple- 
ments, traction  engines,  gas  engfines  and  ma- 
chinery, paints  and  oils,  building  materials, 
furniture  and  household  goods,  clothing,  boots 
and  shoes,  packing  houses,  etc. 

Power  at  low  cost.  Calgary  is  surrotmded 
by  coal  beds  and  by  the  largest  fields  of  natu- 
ral gas  in  America.  Horseshoe  Falls,  nearby, 
provide  electric  power.  Convenient  factory 
sites  reserved  at  cost.  11  Railroad  lines  diverge. 
Low  taxes.  Life  is  delightful  in  Calgary, 
climate  agreeable.  Everything  modern.  Over 
60,000  progressive  people. 

Calgary  holds  a  big  future  for  the  live  manu- 
facturer. Investigate.  Write  today  for  our 
literature  and  let  me  give  y;ou  individual  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  your  industry  or  plans. 

ANDREW  MILLER,  Commissioner 

Industrial  and  Development  Bureau 
231  Eighth  Ave.,    Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


Additional  Income 

HI  Without  Additional  Risk^/^ 

When  You  Invest  in  Stocks,  you  take  a  business 
risk  for  the  sake  of  sharing  in  business 
profits. 

When  You  Invest  in  Bonds,  you  avoid  the  risk- 
but,  as  rule,  get  none  of  the  profits. 

The  Ideal  Investment  is  one  where  your  money 
earns  for  you  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  and 
also  receives  a  share  in  the  profits,  while  the 
risk  is  carried  by  others. 

This  Company  Offers  you  such  an  investment  in 
its  Bonds  and  Participating  Certificates. 

Write  for  circular  letter  E  dcscrittin;;  our  Five  Per 
Cent  First  lyiortgage  Sinkine:  Finn!  (Joir!  Bonds. 
Principal  atiii  Interest  are  secured  ipy  Firit  Mort- 
(jnjres  on  New  Yorit  Real  Kstate.  fleposited  with  the 
Lincoln  Trust  Company  of  Now  York,  as  Trustee. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  &  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

165  Broadway  New  York 

■  We  also  issue  ft  Dobfinturo  Bond,  ■which  iitHy  he  paid  for  ^^B 
in  ton  annual  instalnipnts.  (^-n  whlrh  6  P'T  r*Mit  Com-  ^^| 
pnnnd  Interest  is  allowed,  d«'sriiln-d  in  raniphl't  N<'.  Tt,  iHl 
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I  Arcadia^ 
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SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  iiighest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home.  You  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  ^r^dTsr/^U. 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,  204  Broadway,  New  York 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATES 


THERE  IS  A  CAMPAIGN  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion going  on,  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "but  you'd 
never  know  it  to  read  the  Democratic  papers."  It  is 
because  ,"all  the  individual  figures  in  the  Democratic  campaign 
are  overshadowed  "  by  the  two  men  struggling  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  suggests  the  New  York 
Tribune,  representing  the  other  wing 
of  the  party  in  power.  Other  papers 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in 
most  of  the  State  preferential  prima- 
ries, the  total  Republican  vote  has 
been  much  larger  than  the  Demo- 
cratic. This  may  indicate  defects  in 
the  primary  sj'stem,  think  some,  but 
according  to  the  Philadelphia  Prcs.s 
(Rep.),  "it  indicates,  also,  by  the  lack 
of  interest,  that'the  party  voters  are 
not  so  much  possest  with  the  notion 
that  this  is  to  be  a  winning  year  with 
them  as  some  of  the  party  leaders 
pretend  to  be."  Yes,  admits  the  In- 
dianapolis News  (Ind.),  people  have 
become  so  "absorbed  in  the  more 
spectacular  fight  on  the  other  side 
that  they  have  almost  forgotten  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party."  The  News,  however, 
brings  forward  the  general  belief 
"that  the  Democratic  nominee  is 
likely  to  be  elected"  to  show  that  it 
"is  high  time  that  the  people  were 
giving  some  attention  to  Democratic 
politics." 

Nor  do  prominent  Democratic 
leaders  and  editors  seem  to  feel  any 
serious  apprehensions  on  this  score. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  any 
number    of  statements    from   these 

men,  confidently  predicting  success  over  the  divided  hosts  of  the 
enemy,  and  loudly  proclaiming  the;  harmony  in  their  own  ranks. 
Congressman  George  (Dem.),  of  New  York,  for  example,  sees  in 
the  party's  consistent  attitude  on  the  tariff  ample  reason  for  de- 
claring that  the  Presidency  is  "almost  within  its  grasp."  In  Gov- 
ernor Harmon's  opinion  "there  are  no  present  vital  questions  on 


ONE  DELEGATE  CLARK  IS  SURE  OF. 

Mrs.  Annie  H.  Pitzer,  a  sister-in-law  of  Champ 
Clark,  will  be  one  of  the  twelve  delegates  from  Colo- 
rado to  the  Democratic  national  convention. 


which  all  Democrats  do  not  substantially  agree."     This  state- 
ment the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  would  amplify  as  follows: 

"  The  Democrats  of  the  countrj^  are  united  on  the  general  issue 
of  tariff-reduction.  They  are  united,  with  rare  exceptions,  on 
specific  measures  of  tariff-reduction  as  passed  by  the  Democratic 

House. 

"They  are  united  against  trust 
monopoly  and  for  trade-regulation 
by  competition. 

"They  are  united  in  favor  of  an 
income  tax  and  placing  a  part  of  the 
Federal  expense  burden  on  wealth. 

"They  are  united  for  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators, 
for  publicity  in  campaign  expendi- 
tures before  elections,  for  less  extrav- 
agance in  government,  for  relief  of 
the  people  from  the  growing  costs  of 
public  administration. 

"Democrats  like  Governor  Har- 
mon and  Mr.  Bryan  disagree  about 
such  innovations  as  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall,  but  they  are 
agreed  that  these  have  no  part  in 
a   national  platform. 

"Not  before  in  twenty  years,  not 
before  since  Cleveland's  last  election 
to  the  Presidency,  has  the  party  been 
in  such  accord  on  the'  great  public 
is.sues  of  the  time." 


The  hesitancy  of  many  Democrats 
to  fall  in  definitely  behind  any  one 
of  the  candidates  is  far  from  a  dis- 
couraging sign,  argues  The  World  in 
a  later  issue.  The  expected  failure 
of  any  one  of  them  to  come  to  Balti- 
more with  enough  delegates  to  insure 
his  election  is  declared  fortunate. 
For,  says  The  World: 


"No    man    is  competent  at   this 
lime  to  say  who  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  should  be. 
"No   man   can    know   what   the   Democratic   national   con- 
vention ought  to  do  until  he  knows  what  the  Republican  national 

convention  has  done 

"The  Republican  national  convention  is  to  meet  in  Chicago 
June  18.  The  Democratic  national  convention  is  to  meet  in 
Baltimon^  June  25,  one  Aveek  later.  The  sole  purpose  of  holding 
the  Democratic  convention  after  the  Republican    convention 
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is  to  enable  the  Democratic  party  to  meet  the  political  situation 
created  by  the  action  of  the  Chicago  convention.  This  advantage 
should  not  be  destroyed  by  snap-shot  decisions  in  advance  of 
the  event. 

"Mr.  Taft's  renomination  would  create  a  certain  set  of 
conditions  for  the  Democratic  party  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
nomination  would  cre- 
ate a  different  set  of 
conditions.  The  nomi- 
nation of  a  compromise 
candidate  would  create 
still  another  set  of  con- 
ditions. Every  consid- 
eration of  political  in- 
telligence counsels  an 
open  convention  at  Bal- 
timore, vnth.  the  dele- 
gates free  to  act  for  th(> 
best  interests  of  the 
party  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  thecountrv." 


But  to  the  Roosevel- 
tian  Baltimore  A''cu'.s 
such  counsels  are  om- 
inous. Here  are  Dem- 
ocratic papers  "openly 
ad\ising  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic choice  be  left 
entirely  in  abejance  un- 
til after  the  Republican 
program  is  known ;  that 
a  radical  be  put  up  if 
Mr.  Taft  is  nominated, 

a  conser\'ative  if  the  Republican  mantle  fall  on  Mr.  Roosevelt." 
And  it  leads  The  News  to  the  conclusion  that,  serious  as  is  the 
Republican  situation  created  by  the  breach  between  'the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "it  is  as  nothing  to  the  underlying  lack 
of  harmony  in  the  Democratic  camp." 

Results  of  recent  primaries  and  conventions  convince  many 
editorial  statisticians  that  Speaker  Clark  is  in  the  lead,  with  his 
boom  still  growing  apace.  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  Maryland 
are  notable  recent  accessions.  Next  in  line  is  Governor  Wilson, 
who,  tho  disappointed  in  the  loss  of  several  States  to  Clark  and 
Underwood,  is  still  expected  by  his  managers  to  have  the  largest 
vote  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  con- 
vention. The  Underwood  candidacy 
is  now  supported  by  the  84  delegates 
from  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
Missi.ssippi.  Mr.  Underwood's  many 
friends  in  the  North  hope  to  see  him 
secure  a  considerable  number  of  North- 
ern delegates  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
instructed,  or  after  early  balloting  shall 
have  disposed  of  some  of  the  "favorite 
sons."  Governor  Harmon's  position  is 
thought  likely  to  remain  unchanged 
until  after  the  Ohio  i)rimari('s.  And 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  still  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  his  name  yet  still  refu- 
sing to  mount  any  other  band- 
wagon, is  being  selected  by  a  growing 
number  of  newspaper  writers  as  the 
probable  "dark  horse." 

Champ  Clark  is  picked  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  (Ind.)  as  "making  a  run- 
away race  for  the  honors."  Manj'  edi- 
tors in  the  East  and  North    can  not 

understand  his  strength.  The  Charlotte  Observer  (Dem.),  which 
looks  favorably  on  the  Underwood  boom,  undertakes  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  Speaker's  lead.  His  long 
and  conspicuous  political  career,  his  popularity  as  a  lecturer, 
his  wide  acquaintance  and  friend-winning  personality,  even  his 


SPEAKER   Cl.AUK   AT    HOME. 


name  and  features  are  counted  as  "factors  in  the  personal  equa- 
tion working  for  him."  Besides  this,  his  "politically  purposeful 
vote  on  the  Sherwood  pension  steal  has  boosted  him  in  some 
quarters,"  Mr.  Hearst's  support  has  aided  materially  in  certain 
important  States,  and,  finally,  having  gone  into  the  game,  "he 

has  played  it  keenly, 
without  desperately  and 
lamentably  overplaying 
it,  as  his  present  second 
in  the  race  has  done."^ 
To  this  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  adds- 
that— 

' '  Champ  Clark's  cam- 
paign has  been  con- 
ducted on  the  lines  of 
dignity  and  self-respect. 
Where  any  other  lines 
have  been  chosen  by  his 
supporters,  as  in  the 
Chicago  mix-up,  he  is 
exonerated  even  by  his 
rivals  from  any  respon- 
sibility therefor.  The 
Houn'  Dawg'  is  a 
catchy  mascot.  In  Col- 
orado, the  plan  of  elect- 
ing Champ  Clark's 
sister  as  one  of  the  dele- 
gates was  pretty  shrewd 
politics.  It  means  an 
appeal  to  a  certain  sen- 
timent   of    appreciable 

value  in  some  sections,    and  without  any  consequent  weakness 

anywhere. ' ' 

His  profest  supporters  have  much  to  say  of  his  character  and 
record,  and  declare  him  to  be  the  one  Democrat  who  can  unite 
all  wings  of  the  party,  and  secure  the  greatest  number  of  recruits 
from  tho  independents  and  the  dissatisfied  Republicans.  Yet 
The  World  insists  that  he  is  a  weak  candidate  and  that  "Champ 
Clark's  nomination  would  be  Democratic  suicide."  Another 
important  Democratic  daily,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  finds 
that  "as  an  actual  nominee  for  President  he  would  be  the  most 
vulnerable  man  nominated  since  Greeley,"  while  "as  President — 

were  his  election  possible — he  would 
be  the  weakest  man  the  White  House 
has  seen  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Government."  Nor  are  the  Indian- 
apolis Neivs  (Ind.),  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  and  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  (Dem.)  pleased  at  his  growing 
strength.  The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican's (Ind.)  Washington  correspond- 
ent reports  that  Clark's  weakness  as  a 
nominee  is  acknowledged  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  New  York  Sun's  (Ind.) 
representative  hears  rumors  that  his 
campaign  is  being  backed  by  the  liquor 
interests.  Other  reasons  for  this  dis- 
trust are  set  forth  by  a  watchful  Re- 
publican editor.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
points  to  his  "absurd  break"  in  ad- 
\ocating  the  annexation  of  Canada, 
and  his  "insulting"  comparison  of 
Cleveland  to  Benedict  Arnold  and 
.Judas  Iscariot.  Furthermore,  tho  " his 
hound-dog  type  of  conversation  dis- 
arms suspicion,"  his  "acquiescence  in  the  prevention  of  tho  inves- 
tigation of  the  money  trust"  will  "arise  to  confound  him,"  and  in 
The  Tribune's  opinion  he  is  the  real  "candidate  of  the  interests." 
Governor  Wilson's  loss  of  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  Mary- 
land to  Mr.  Clark  and  of  four  large  Southern   States  to  Mr. 


MAKES  NO  DIFFERENCE  IF  HE  18  A  HOUN* 
he's  getting  TOO  BIG  TO  BE  KICKED  AROITN'. 

-  Carter  in  the  Boston  Journal. 
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Underwood  has  been  partly  balanced  by  his  successes  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  while  his  supporters  still  expect  New 
Jersey  and  other  States  to  fall  in  line,  and  explain  that  he  is  the 
second  choice  of  several  "favorite  son"  delegations.  So,  while 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  (Dem.)  and  New  York  Sun  (Ind.) 
are  singing  requiems  over  the  Governor's  political  bier,  sturdy 
adherents  like  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  (Dem.),  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  and  Houston  Chroni- 
cle (Dem.)  are  insisting 
that  their  candidate 
is  bound  to  win  at 
Baltimore. 

Congressman  Under- 
wood's jump  to  third 
place  in  the  column  of 
Democratic  aspirants 
naturally  delights  his 
Southern  supporters. 
The  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion asserts  that  in  put- 
ting forward  Oscar  W. 
Underwood  of  Alabama 
— "the  strongest  com- 
promise candidate  on 
the  horizon"  —  four 
great  Southern  States 
have  ended  the  era 
when  their  geographical 
location  forbade  them 
to  name  a  presidential 
candidate — 

"We  have  thrown  out 
all  save  that  which  is  sacred  in  the  gap  between  1860  and  1912. 
Our  courage  links  us  once  more  to  those  heroic  days  when  South- 
erners aspired  to  the  Presidency  without  cringing  or  apology. 

"We  are  back  in  the  house  of  our  fathers,  and  we  are  here, 
thank  God,  to  stay!" 

The  Washington  Post  and  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  recognizing 
the  "presidential  size"  of  Mr.  Underwood,  would  be  glad  to  see 
him  start  a  Northern  campaign  for  delegates.  And  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  would  not  be  at  all  surprized  if  he  would 
"yet  prove  the  darkest  horse  at 
the  Baltimore  convention." 

In  Ohio,  where  Judson  Har- 
mon expects  the  delegates  to 
rally  round  their  governor,  Mr. 
Bryan  and  several  newspapers, 
notably  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer (Dem.),  are  savagely  at- 
tacking him  as  not  "progress- 
ive" enough. 

Governor  Foss,  Mayor  Gay- 
nor,  and  others  arc  frequently 
mentioned  as  possible  compro- 
mise candidates,  but  no  other 
"dark  horse"  looms  up  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  press  as  does 
Colonel  Hryan.  Suggestions  thai 
he  may  be  temporary  chainnaii 
of  till'  convention  or  head  of  the 
platform  committee  are  deemed 
suspicious  in  some  quarters, 
while  in  others  his  refusal  to  back  any  one  candidate  is  taken 
as  part  of  a  scheme  to  secure  the  prize  him.self.  It  is  now 
thought  that  no  choice  will  be  made  on  the  first  ballot.  Then, 
after  several  ballotings,  Bryan  may  come  forward  or  he  pushed 
forward.  This,  declares  the  Brooklyn  Ensile  (Ind.  Dem.),  "'is  to- 
day th<'  greatest  peril  in  sight  tor  the  Democratic  parly." 


COATESVILLE  LYNCHERS  FREE 

THAT  A  CONSERVATIVE  and  aristocratic  Pennsyl- 
vania community,  within  only  a  few  miles  of  the  old  home 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  vindictive  reconstruction  leader, 
should  condone  the  freeing,  in  the  face  of  evidence  generally 
considered  conclusive  of  guilt,  of  fourteen  persons  accused  of 
burning  a  negro  murderer,  may  seem  next  to  incredible,  but,  if  we 

are  to  accept  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of 
t  he  newspapers  com- 
menting on  the  afifair, 
that  is  just  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Coates- 
ville  lynching  case.  The 
circumstances  leading 
up  to  the  lynching  of 
"Zach"  Walker  last 
August  for  killing  a 
special  policeman  were 
unfortunately  not  un- 
usual, but  the  efforts 
of  the  county  officials, 
backed  and  assisted  by 
State  authorities,  re- 
sulted in  a  revelation 
of  public  sentiment  that 
shocked  the  judge  on 
the  bench.  The  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  takes  Gov- 
ernor Tener  to  task 
for  too  summary  meth- 
ods in  trying  to  apprehend  the  offenders,  but  says  that  his 
blunder  does  not  excuse  the  local  authorities  or  the  local 
jury.  The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  and  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer hold  local  public  opinion  responsible;  and  the  same  view 
was  voiced  by  Judge  William  Butler  in  a  statement  made 
from  the  bench  at  West  Chester  on  May  2,  when  Acting  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Gawthrop  and  Deputy  Attorney-General  Cun- 
ningham asked  for  a  dismissal  of  seven  untried  cases  following 
the  acquittal  of  Lewis  Dennithorne,  the  seventh  of  the  alleged 

lynchers  to  get  a  "not-guilty" 
verdict.     Said  Judge  Butler: 


REGRETS. 

Kirtiy  in  the  Now  York  Evening  Mail 


"My  first  thought,  when  I 
heard  of  this  crime,  was  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  secure  jus- 
tice for  those  accused 

"Now,  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  twelve  men  in  this  county,  in 
the  methods  necessarily  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose, who  could, 
no  matter  what  the  evidence  is, 
bring  themselves  to  convict  any- 
body who  was  connected  with 
this  offense.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  criticism,  but  say  it  in  sorrow. 
"At  a  form(>r  term  of  court 
we  had  a  double  panel  of  jurors, 
and  they  were  as  good,  reliable 
men  as  could  be  found  in  this 
county,  or  could  be  found  in  any 
other  county.  Six  cases  were 
tried,  and  there  was  occasion, 
to  say  the  least,  for  the  jurors, 
with  llic  most  anxious  ell'orl,  deliberately  to  consider  the  proofs 
and  endeavor,  under  the  e\idence  before  them,  to  determine 
whether  the  accused's  guilt  was  ])roved.     They  did  iu)t  do  so. 

"I  do  Mot  criticize  their  verdicts.  I  criticize  th«>  circumstance 
that  they  manifestly  did  not  consider  the  evidence.  They  did 
not  take  tinu-  to  consid(>r  it." 

The  (Idzelte-TinicK  nuikes  (his  severe  thrust  at  Chester  (\)unty: 
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t   '[ivrighted  bv  the  Powers  Engraving  Conipanv. 

THE    WOMAN    ON    HORSEBACK. 
This  cavak'ado  headed  the  Woman-suffrage  Parade  in  New  York^the  largest  demonstration  of  its  kind  this  country  has  ever  seen. 


"The  lynching  of  Walker  was  not  provoked  by  that  crime 
which  results  in  so  many  outbreaks  in  the  South.  It  was  en- 
tirely lacking  in  the  alleged  justification  which  is  pleaded  in 
extenuation  of  such  tragedies  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Yet, 
tho  trials  were  held  at  the  county-seat,  and  not  in  Coatesville, 
there  was  a  community  interest  pervading  the  entire  county 
which  set  to  work  promptly  to  defeat  the  authorities  and  prevent 
punishment  of  the  guilty." 

In  the  opinion  of  The  Inquirer,  it  may  to  some  extent  be  true 
that  the  jurors  showed  themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  accused 
and  condoned  the  crime  of  burning  Walker,  but,  it  adds,  it  is 
not  the  whole  truth,  the  likelihood  being  that  the  jurors  did 
not  want  to  punish  a 
few  of  the   lynchers 


people  admit  that  there  were  plenty  of  boys  at  the  lynching, 
there  were  men  who  planned  and  carried  out  the  affair  whose 
names  have  undoubtedly  never  yet  been  connected  with  it." 


when  they  knew  that 
manj^  of  them  would 
never  be  indicted. 

This  defense  of 
Coatesville  appears 
in  a  news-dispatch  to 
the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger: 

"While  the  better 
class  of  people  here 
greatly  deplore  the 
inhuman  crime  which 
cast  so  much  disgrace 
upon  the  town,  they, 
at  the  same  time, 
condemn  in  no  un- 
certain words  the 
methods  employed  by 
the  State  in  conduct- 
ing the  investigation 
here. 

"Deloclives  in  the 
employ  of  the  State 
for  weeks  after  the 
lynching  associated 
the  names  of  leading 
citizens  with  the  burn- 
ing, made  covert  threats  of  their  arrest,  and  subjected  to  much 
anno3'ance  men  who  knew  nothing  about  the  actual  facts  in 
connection  with  the  lynching  until  many  hours  afterward. 

"One  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  borough  whom  the 
State  detectives  privately  connected  with  the  lynching  was  an 
elder  in  one  of  the  churches.  Another  was  a  prominent  borough 
official,  and  still  another  was  a  Federal  official,  all  of  whom  knew 
nothing  about  the  lynching  until  it  was  all  over. 

"Other  action  that  was  much  resented  was  the  arresting  of 
mere  boys  and  charging  them  with  the  crime.     While  the  towns- 


"  GENTLEMEN    UNAFRAID." 
More  than  six  hundred  men  marched  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  cause. 


10.000  WOMEN  MARCHING  FOR  VOTES 

WHATEVER  ITS  EFFECT  on  the  hostile  or  indifferent 
legislators  at  whose  obduracy  it  was  aimed,  the  parade 
of  10,000  woman-sulfragists  in  New  York  on  May  4 
seems  at  least  to  have  convinced  its  opponents  among  the  spec- 
tators and  the  press  that  the  movement  can  no  longer  be  an- 
swered with  a  sneer 
or  dismissed  with  a 
witticism.  This  repre- 
sentative procession 
of  women  of  all  occu- 
pations, the  largest 
demonstration  of  its 
kind  this  country  has 
witnessed,  was  recog- 
nized by  friend  and 
foe  alike  as  a  challenge 
to  the  serious  thought 
of  the  nation.  "The 
problem  is  very  evi- 
dently upon  us,"  re- 
marks the  Newark 
News,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Chrinlian  Science 
Monitor  agrees  that 
"the  question  of 
'  Votes  for  Women '  is 
with  the  American 
people  as  an  issue  to 
be  dealt  with,  not  flip- 
pantly nor  superficial- 
ly, but  seriously  and 
patriotically,  for  the  political  future  of  this  Republic  and  the 
future  of  democracy  are  to  be  largely  in  women's  hands."  The 
New  York  Times,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  movement, 
devotes  more  than  a  column  of  its  editorial  page  to  warning  its 
readers  that  "the situation  is  dangerous."  Women  will  get  the 
vote,  and  they  ."will  play  havoc  with  it  for  themselves  and  soci- 
ety," declares  this  paper,  "if  the  men  are  not  firm  and  wise 
enough,  and,  it  may  as  well  be  said,  masculine  enough  to  pre- 
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THE    SOAP-BOX    BRIGADE. 
Members  of  this  group  would  drop  out  of  the  parade  at  intervals  along  the  route  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  crowd. 


_    J 


vent  them."  The  Times  maintains  that  while  "there  are  num- 
berless explanations  of  the  conduct  of  otherwise  nice  and  womanly 
women"  in  parading  or  otherwise  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
suffrage  movement,  "there  are  few  that  can  fairly  be  called 
'reasons.'  "  Speaking,  it  assures  us,  "with  a  clear  vision  and  firm 
conviction,"  this  uncompromising  opponent  goes  on: 

"We  have  said  that  the  ballot  will  secure  to  woman  no  right 
that  she  needs  and  does  not  now  possess.  That  is  a  true  state- 
ment, and  we  hold  that  it  is  not  debatable.  Woman  is  thoroughly 
protected  by  the  existing  laws.  Her  rights  as  a  taxpayer,  a 
holder  of  property,  are  not  in  danger.  Her  dower  rights  are 
scrupulously  upheld  in  the  probate  courts.  In  her  pursuit  of 
all  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  men,  how- 
ever, she  is  delib- 
erately endangering 
many  rights  she  now 
enjoys  without  legal 
sanction.  She  receives 
honors  and  privileges 
which  the  coarser  man 
will  soon  learn  to 
withhold  from  her 
when  she  jostles  him 
at  the  polls 

"There  were,  at 
most,  10,000  women 
in  yesterday's  parade. 
If  their  cause  tri- 
umphs there  will  be 
700,000  women  voters 
in  this  municipality. 
Have  the  10,000 
thought  much  al)out 
th(!  measure  of  in- 
fluence they  would 
exert  if  the  whole 
number  voted  under 
the  control  of  their 
associations  and  en- 
vironment and  as 
th(Mr  intelligence  im- 
pelled them  to?" 


DAUGHTEKS    OF    PORTIA. 

The  ranne  of  the  sufTra«o  movement  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  (he  marchers  were 
rriiilcd    from    the   learn(>d    professions,  from    the  arts,  and  from  the  wane-workers. 


rejoices  in  the  thought  thdt  this  parade  will  arouse  men  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  she  concludes  her  letter  with  this 
invocation:  "Because  of  yesterday's  showing  we  call  iipon  the 
hitherto  indifferent,  amusedly  tolerant  men  to  stand  up  and  say 
that  this  thing  shall  not  be  done."  "We  must  choose  between  our 
personal  ascendency  and  political  equality,"  writes  Mary  P.  D. 
Hazard,  who  wishes  the  day  indefinitely  postponed  when  "the 
stigma  of  equality"  will  be  laid  upon  her  sex. 

From  the  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  the 
Times  editorial  draws  a  formal  resolution  protesting  against  its 
"medievalisms  and  misrepresentations,"  and  pointing  out  that, 

since  woman-suffrage 
is  an  established  fact 
in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  "the  theories 
of  reactionaries  as  to 
its  evils,  the  railings 
of  ignorance  and  big- 
otrj',  are  of  no  avail  in 
the  light  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge." 
"Have  women  been 
treated  worse  the 
more  nearly  thej'  have 
approached  equality 
with  men?  Do  those 
Asiatics  who  keep 
their  women  in  ha- 
rems show  greater 
chivalry  than  Ameri- 
cans?" asks  Annie  S. 
I'eek,  the  famous 
mountain  -  climber, 
writing  to  The  Times 
in  n>ply  to  its  edito- 
rial. She  goes  on  to 
sav: 


Among  both  suf- 
fragists and  "antis"  this  editorial  seems  to  have  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Many  women  oi)posed  to  the  extension 
of  suffrage  to  their  sex  have  written  to  The  Times,  thanking  that 
paper  for  its  "strong  and  timely"  warning.  The  spread  of  the 
suffrage'  movement,  writes  Alice  Hill  C'liittendon,  leader  of  an 
antisuft'rage  organization,  is  largely  due  to  "a  condition  of 
hysteria."     Another  leader  of  the  "antis,"  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Scott, 


serve  those  jjlaces  wher(>  wonuMi  do  vote? 


"And  why  not  ob- 
Fortv  years  in  Wvo- 


ming!  Are  women  treatcnl  worse  there  than  in  X(>w  York? 
Twenty  years  in  Colorado!  Are  tliey  less  respected  there?  Ten 
years  in  Australia,  and  1  know  not  how  many  in  New  Zealand! 
The  men  from  those  countries  count  it  a  great  success  and  re- 
spect women  more  higlily  than  ever.  We  have  no  fear  that 
men  will  be  less  chivalrous  or  respectful.  We  are  willing  to 
take  the  chance.     Justice,  the  greatest  and  rarest  of  the  virtues. 
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somebody's  liable  to  get  hurt  if  they  aren't  careful. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Globe. 
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SENATOR    DTXON    "MANAGING"    MR.    ROOSEVELT. 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean, 
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is  better  than  chivalry.  .  .  .  Usivrp  the  social  and  civil  func- 
tions of  men?  Now,  we  think  that  men  have  usurped  the  social 
and  civil  functions  which  belong  to  human  beings.  We  want 
our  share.  Must  all  men  be  policemen  or  firemen?  Are  those 
wlio  can  not  fight  refused  the  ballot?  Women  do  not  care  to 
fight  nor  do  they  believe  that  men  would  wish  them  to,  but  they 
can  fight,  as  they  have  shown  in  Russia  and  elsewhere.  What 
they  will  do  is  to  help  onward  universal  arbitration,  universal 
peace." 

"It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  world  when  the  interest  of  women 
is  centered  on  politics  instead  of  homes  and  children,"  prophesies 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  which  goes  on  to  explain  that  "poHtics 
is  a  dirty  game,  and  the  reverence  which  all  men  have  for  pure 
and  good  women  makes  them  shrink  from  committing  them.selves 
to  a  policy  which,  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience,  is  sure  to 
'coarsen  and  contaminate  the  sex."  And  it  adds:  "The  strong- 
minded  and  hard-featured  woman,  as  most  suffragettes  are, 
repels  the  male."  "May  the  gods  forbid  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  there  will  be  women  ward  heelers,"  exclaims  the 
Washington  Herald.  Why  should  the  vote  be  forced  upon  the 
twenty-two  million  women  who  don't  want  it  by  the  two  million 
who  do?  is  the  question  emphasized  by  Ann  Watkins  in  the  New 
\'ork  Outlook.  "I  believe  the  twenty-two  million  women  feel, 
as  I  do,  that  our  greatest  strength  lies  in  the  accepted  fiction 
of  our  weakness,"  says  Mrs.  W^atkins. 

Turning  to  the  other  side,  we  find  the  great  preponderance 
of  newspaper  opinion  friendly  to  the  suffrage  movement.  "It 
must  now  be  apparent  to  all  that  this  movement  for  liberty, 
equality,  and  sorority  will  not  end  until  all  the  women  are 
enfranchised,"  remarks  the  New  York  Independent,  which  has 
supported  the  cause  for  over  sixty  years.  "It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  process  should  alarm  anybody  of  either  sex,"  thinks  the 
Boston  Traveler.  The  picture  of  these  earnest  marching  women 
"is  one  which  can  not  but  thrill  the  people  of  all  other  countries 
quite  as  much  as  it  does  Americans,"  declares  the  vigorously 
progressive  Pittsburg  Leader,  which  believes  that  "the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  will  be  the  real  beginning  of  actual 
democracy."  It  goes  on  to  say:  "If  we  are  really  to  make 
genuine  effort  to  wipe  out  special  privilege,  why  not  begin  by 
giving  votes  to  women  and  putting  an  end  to  the  special  privilege 
of  votes  for  men  only?"  We  could  easily  fill  a  dozen  pages 
with  editorial  expressions  of  good  will  toward  the  cause  and  of 
faith  in  its  ultimate  triumph.  "Women  are  going  to  have  their 
say  in  the  laws  that  rule  them  and  their  children,  and  nothing 
will  stop  it,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  and  this 
con\iction  is  shared  without  misgiving  by  a  large  section  of  the 
press. 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  COMPENSATION 

BILL 

THAT  ONLY  FIFTEEN  United  States  Senators  could 
be  found  to  vote  against  the  Sutherland-Brantley  Bill 
may  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  convincing  quality  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  men  who  framed  the  measure,  the 
President  who  urged  ifs  passage,  and  the  labor  and  other 
organizations  which  have  put  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  it. 
But  it  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  serious  criticisms  of  this  par- 
ticular device  for  compensating  injured  workmen  have  been  com- 
ing from  those  who  might  be  expected  to  approve  it,  and  who  do 
approve  the  thing  it  stands  for.  The  provisions  of  the  Sutherland 
Bill,  which  was  carefully  drawn  by  a  specially  appointed  and  sup- 
posedly expert  commission,  were  outlined  in  our  issue  of  March  2. 
As  our  readers  will  remember,  such  common-law  defenses  as 
the  fellow-servant  and  contributory-negligence  doctrines  are  done 
away  with,  expensive  and  delaying  litigation  is  cut  off,  and  a 
definite  compensation  .scheme  is  worked  out.  The  measure 
applies  to  common  carriers  in  foreign  and  interstate  business 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  supersedes  and  is  exclusive 
of  all  other  State  and  Federal  laws  on  the  subject.  Its  advocates, 
including  Senators  Root  and  Chamberlain  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  contend  that  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  accomplish  the 
ends  desired  and  if  passed  "will  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  the 
laboring  nuni  and  the  industries  in  which  they  are  employed, 
but  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole." 

The  House  ought  to  follow  the  Senate  in  passing  it,  thinks 
the  Springfield  Republican,  for — 

"The  Sutherland-Brantley  Bill  has  received  powerful  and' 
wide-spread  indorsement.  The  National  Civic  Federation  has 
made  great  efforts  to  promote  its  prospects  of  enactment.  It 
has  been  strongly  api)roved  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  thi;  (irder  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen.  The  bill  was  framed  after  exhaustive 
study  of  Eiiglisli  and  (jlerman  legislation  on  the  same  subject 
and,  within  th(^  limitations  of  our  dual  system  of  government, 
it  applies  all  the  best  features  of  foreign  systems  to  our  inter- 
state railroads.  .  .  .  With  such  a  law  on  the  Federal  statute- 
book,  there  would  be  during  the  coming  presidential  campaign 
very  tangible  (ividenci;  that,  under  the;  American  system  of 
government,  notwithstanding  its  constitutional  checks  and 
balances,  progressive  legislation,  in  behalf  of  the  toilers  and 
demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  can  be  secured  without  delays 
that  l)ecome  intolcTable  to  all  decent  and  disinterested  people." 

But  the  New  York  American,  a  newspaper  which  can  generally 
be  depended  on  to  take  a  firm  stand  on  behalf  of  the  working 
people,  "appeals  to  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  ta 
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stop  the  progress  of  this  bill  until  the  worKmen's  side  of  the 
<-ase  has  had  a  more  considerate  hearing."  Likewise  a  number 
of  the  Senatorial  opponents  of  the  Sutherland  Bill,  all  Pro- 
gressives, urge  delay  for  the  same  reason.  Senator  Reed  wants 
the  labor-organizations  of  the  country  to  get  "a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  it."  Senator  Hoke  Smith  thinks  some  of 
the  new  remedies  provided  are  ' '  difficult  and 
circuitous"  and  that  the  abolition  of  old 
remedies  works  against  the  real  interests  of 
railroad-workers.  Other  objections  are:  that 
the  heavy  insurance  will  compel  railroad 
men  to  increase  their  cost  of  living;  that 
the  present  Employers'  Liability  Act  is  dis- 
placed; that  litigation  is  taken  from  the 
State  courts  and  put  finally  into  the  hands 
of  one  man;  that  there  can  be  no  State 
provision  to  supersede  or  supplement  it, 
and  that  all  that  can  be  recovered  is  what 
this  Act  provides  for;  and,  finally,  to  quote 
the  Atlanta  Journal  of  Labor,  the  maximum 
damages  allowed  "are  grossly  and  gro- 
tesquely inadequate."  The  Journal  of  Com- 
vierce  at  one  time  denounced  the  Bill  as 
unfair  to  the  railroads,  but  it  later  admits 
that  there  has  been  little  opposition  to  it 
from  this  source;  which  is  one  of  the  things 
to  convince  the  New  York  American  "that 
the  railroad  officials  had  the  ear  of  the 
commission  and  that  the  railroad  employees 
had  not." 

The  theory  of  this  legislation,  the  New 
York  World  believes,  "is  bound  to  become 
more  and  more  a  definite  policy  of,  govern- 
ment."    In  essence,  it  is  "that  the  indus- 

trial  worker  should  receive  some  compensa- 
tion for  his  injuries  corresponding  to  the  soldier's  pension  for 
wounds  incurred  in  battle."  The  World  quotes  Senator  Cham- 
berlain's vivid  statement  in  debate  that  "every  six  minutes, 
day  and  night,  a  railroad  employee  is  killed  or  injured,  and 
every  two  hours  one  is  killed,"  and  goes  on: 

"When  men  in  war  are  killed  or  wounded  in  such  numbers 
the  whole  nation  hangs  breathless  on  the  news  from  the  front. 
Y^et  the  greater  disablement  of  men  in  peaceful  industry  excites 


only  a  casual  interest,  tho  it  goes  on  year  after  year  with  a 
mounting  list  of  the  killed  and  maimed.  And  not  only  on  the 
railroads  but  in  the  mines,  shops,  and  factories  the  country 
over  do  the  appalling  casualties  of  peace  occur.  In  one  year, 
among  the  5,600,000  male  industrial  employees  in  the  United 
States,  208,300  suffered  death  or  temporary  disablement,  34,785 
were  permanently  disabled,  and  tho  ratio  of  accidents  war 
practically  double  that  among  employees 
in  mercantile  pursuits. 

"Inventors  of  machine-guns  and  rapid- 
fire  cannon  have  been  charged  with  increas- 
ing the  carnage  of  war.  Not  so  much 
account  has  been  taken  of  the  increase  of 
industrial  carnage  due  to  mechanical  inven- 
tion. Yet  the  inventors  of  the  dynamo  and 
the  trolley-car,  of  the  locomotive  and  of  all 
the  machinery  of  modern  industry  are  re- 
sponsible for  an  enormous  multiplication  of 
the  hazards  of  employment.  With  every 
step  in  inventional  progress,  life  is  made  less 
safe  for  the  operative,  and  it  is  only  within 
very  recent  times  that  the  recognition  has 
come  of  society's  duty  to  protect  its  m«>m- 
bers  and  indemnify  them  against  the  mor- 
tality of  industry  as  much  as  to  satisfj* 
their  claims  for  disability  in  war." 


Ccipyiiglited  hy  Hauls  ii  K 
JUDGE    EOBEBT 


W.    .\RCHBALD 


JUDGE  ARCHBALD  UNDER 
FIRE 


w 


HETHER  the  charges  against 
Judge  Archbald  lead  to  impeach- 
ment proceedings  or  not,  they 
seem  to  many  papers  to  have  sounded 
the  knell  of  the  United  States  Commerce 
Court.  Scarcely  had  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  begun  its  investigations  of  these 
charges  when  the  House  voted,  120  to  49, 
to  abolish  this  new  and  never  popular  court, 
of  which  Judge  Archbald  is  a  member.  According  to  the  Pro- 
gressive press  this  case  is  disquieting  to  the  Taft  Administra- 
tion in  particular  because  the  Commerce  Court  is  regarded 
as  a  Taft  creation,  and  to  conservatives  in  general  because 
it  will  give  fresh  impetus  to  the  demand  for  the  recall  of  judges. 
Whatever  else  comes  of  it,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  (Prog.  Rep.),  "it  will  have  served  as  an  illuminating 
example  of  how  not   to  cultivate  respect  for  the  judiciary.'! 
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WON'T   STAY    ITT. 

Bowers  in  the  Jei-scy  City  Jmirnul 
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'WHERE    IN   TARNATION    HAVE    YOU    BEEN?" 

—  RoKors  in  tlio  New  York  Herald. 
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And  in  the  Boston  Journal,  another  Roosevelt  paper,  we 
read: 

"Judge  Arc'hbald  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Com- 
merce Court  upon  the  recommendation  of  Senator  Penrose. 
The  appointment  was  protested  vigorously  from  Pennsylvania 
as  imfit.  But  it  went  through.  Mr.  Penrose  called  for  it  most 
urgently;  privilege  supported  him.  At  that  time  ISIr.  Penrose 
was  e.vpected  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  delegates  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  any  presidential  candidate  he  supported. 

"The  other  phase  of  the  ease  is  that  it  swiftly  brought  to  the 
minds  of  the  plain  people  the  effectiveness  of  the  judicial  recall 
in  case  of  grave  irregularities  on  the  bench. 

"The  Commerce  Court's  injunctions,  holding  up  the  orders 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  have  raised  the  sharp 
question  if  it  were  not  exceeding  its  jurisdiction.  If  the  court 
had  been  created  to  protect  the  railroads  against  the  expanding 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  could  hardly 
have  acted  differently.  Xow,  if  a  member  is  profiting  by  his 
relations  with  the  railroads  the  Aaeious  circle  is  completed  in 
astounding  fashion!  The  recall  may  be  'revolutionary';  the 
protection  it  would  put  in  the  hands  of  the  people  is  obvious." 

The  first  witness  before  the  investigating  committee  was 
Edward  J.  Williams,  a  coal-speculator  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
a  former  working  partner  of  Judge  Archbald.  Altho  apparently  a 
friendlj-  and  reluctant  witness,  the  whole  trend  of  Mr.  Williams' 
testimony  was  to  show  that  Judge  Archbald  had  sought  to 
capitalize  his  position  on  the  bench  in  financial  operations  with 
the  Erie  Railroad  and  others.  The  points  brought  out  on  the 
first  day  of  the  hearing  are  thus  summarized  by  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  (Dem.): 

"1.  That  W.  P.  Boland  was  a  party  to  litigation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; that  Williams  asked  Boland  to  discount  a  note  for  $500 
signed  by  Judge  Archbald ;  that  Boland  refused  to  sign  the  note 
and  lost  the  suit,  and  that  Williams  afterward  told  Boland  he 
would  have  fared  better  in  court  had  he  obliged  the  jurist  with 
the  money. 

"2.  That  Williams  and  Judge  Archbald  sought  to  purchase 
from  the  Erie  Railroad  culm  banks  for  .$4,500,  which  they 
afterward  contracted  to  sell  to  an  electric  railway  for  $35,000; 
that  the  agent  of  the  Erie  refused  to  deal  with  Williams  until 
Judge  Archbald  saw  Vice-president  Brownell  of  the  railroad, 
when  the  deal  was  closed. 

"3.  That  while  this  deal  was  pending  with  the  Erie,  Judge 
Archbald  reminded  Williams  that  the  Erie  Railroad  was  inter- 
ested in  the  New  York  lighterage  cases,  which  were  then  before 
the  United  States  Commerce  Court  for  adjudicatign,  and  that 
he  (Archbald)  would  pass  upon  the  cases. 

"4.  That  through  the  Erie  transaction  Judge  Archbald 
appeared  in  the  contracts  as  'a  silent  party,'  and  that  only 
the  agent  of  the  Erie  and  the  partners  wer"  "upposed  to  knov/ 
that  Archbald  was  the  'silent  party.'" 

Other  commercial  transactions  by  Judge  Archbald  are  being 
brought  under  review  by  the  investigating  committee,  but  at 


the  time  we  go  to  press  these  additional  charges  have  not  been 
very  clearly  defined.  If  the  investigation  results  in  impeach- 
ment proceedings,  writes  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  the  present  session  of  Congress  may  drag 
through  the  entire  summer.  "Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
question,"  the  same  correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  "it  is  a 
matter  of  common  gossip  in  Washington  that  certain  persons  are 
trjang  to  make  pohtical  capital  out  of  the  proceedings  against 
Judge  Archbald."     To  quote  further: 

"It  is  regarded  as  signifieant  that  public  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  charges  by  newspapers  acting  in  the  support  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  Further,  the  resolution  calling  for  the 
papers  in  the  case  was  offered  by  Representative  Norris,  the  in- 
surgent leader,  a  close  friend  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  a  bitter 
opponent  of  Mr.  Taft  since  the  beginning  of  his  administration." 

"The  Archbald  case  is  a  roorback,"  suggests  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  who  finds  it 
the  opinion  of  many  politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that 
' '  the  persons  who  preferred  the  charges  were  more  inspired  by  a 
hope  to  injure  President  Taft  than  by  a  desire  to  purify  the 
bench."  The  Judge's  defense,  according  to  another  correspond- 
ent, will  be  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 

The  charges  against  him  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
President  Taft  in  February,  by  Commissioner  Meyer  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  President  referred  the 
matter  to  Attorney-General  Wickersham,  who,  after  "careful 
investigation,"  advised  laying  the  evidence  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Many  correspondents  seize  the 
occasion  to  glance  back  over  Judge  Archbald's  known  record, 
and  from  their  surveys  we  gather  the  following  facts: 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  when  a  partner  in  the  Amity  Coal 
Company,  he  was  charged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
with  so  conducting  his  business  that  it  was  "an  evasion  of  the 
law  and  a  fraud  upon  the  pubUc."  Altho  he  lost  all  he  had  in 
this  venture,  he  ' '  continued  to  rise  in  power  through  the  influence, 
first  of  Quay,  then  of  Penrose."  In  the  same  year  that  his  Amity 
Coal  Company  failed  (1885)  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Pennsylvania  (^ourt  of  Common  Pleas,  and  six  years  later 
he  was  made  a  United  States  District  Judge.  On  the  creation 
of  the  new  Commerce  Court  in  1910  President  Taft  nominated 
him  for  that  body,  but  he  did  not  take  his  seat  until  more  than 
a  year  later.  In  July,  1911,  Judge  Archbald  let  the  eighty-odd 
self-confest  members  of  the  Wire  Trust  pool  off  with  fines  of 
from  $1,000  to  $1,700  apiece,  fining  the  organizer  of  the  pool, 
E.  E.  Jackson,  Jr.,  $45,000.  Commenting  on  this  sentence, 
Attorney-General  Wickersham  said:  "I  can't  understand 
Judge  Archbald's  not  sending  Jackson — that  quack  doctor  of 
the  law — to  jail.  He  fined  him  less  than  one  year's  profits  from 
his  dishonest  and  criminal  practises."  In  the  same  month 
Judge  Archbald  sent  Dionysius  Pollas,  a  $2,500  smuggler,  to 
jail  for  three  months,  and  let  ofl'  Hugo  Rosenberg,  an  alleged 
$1,400,000  smuggler,  with  a  $25,000  fine. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


The  Massachusetts  voters  "  meant  well,  but  meant  well  feebly." — Boston 
Traveler. 

Senator  William  Alden  Smith  has  not  yet  been  subpenaed  b>  Lord 
Mersey. — PhilaSelphia  Record. 

The  Democratic  party  is  at  last  in  line  for  congratulations  on  the  fact 
that  it  has  no  ex-President. — SI.  Louis  Times. 

Is  Georgia  convicts  get  thirty  days'  vacation  each  year  for  good  behavior. 
That  is  more  than  honest  men  get  up  North. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"  Roo.SEVELTsays  that  if  he  is  beaten  this  year  he  will  run  again."  This 
appears  to  complete  the  Colonel's  annexation  of  Bryan's  policies. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

.Still,  it  isn't  so  bad  if  you'll  just  average  it  with  what  Will  and  Theodore 
were  saying  about  each  other  in  the  pre-convcntlon  campaign  of  four  years 
ago. — Newark  Evening  News. 

"Opportunity  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Democratic  party,"  says 
an  exchange.  But  there  is  so  much  knocking  going  on  inside  the  door  that 
"Opportunity"  may  not  be  heard. — Cleveland  Leader. 

We  arc  enabled  to  make  the  exclu.sive  announcement  that  the  report 
that  Senator  William  Alden  Smith  has  been  offered  the  chair  of  navigation 
at  the  -Annapolis  Naval  Academy  is  premature. —  Washington  Post. 


There  is  a  suspicion  that  a  judge  of  the  Commerce  Court  was  too  com- 
mercial.— Philadelphia  Record. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  American  type  of  presidential 
primary  is  better  than  the  Mexican. — Boston  Traveler. 

The  world  hopes  that  the  peace  movement  in  Mexico  will  not  produce 
two  new  rebel  chiefs  for  each  one  pacified. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

The  nomination  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  for  President  would  be  one  form 
of  the  recall  of  judges  to  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  hardly  subscribe. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

When  the  campaign  is  over,  the  fighting  qualitii's  of  T.  R.  might  be 
utilized  to  good  advantage  by  putting  him  in  charge  of  the  movement  tu 
swat  the  fly. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Every  time  wo  print  one  of  our  thoughtful  editorials  on  the  virtue  of 
modesty,  some  earnest  progressive  threatens  to  stop  his  subscription  it 
we  don't  (juit  our  brutal  attacks  on  Colonel  Roosevelt. — Columbus  Ohio 
Stale  Journal. 

Upon  the  door  of  the  stateroom  which  Mr.  Ismay  occupied  after  he  had 
been  received  on  board  the  Carpathia  was  fastened  a  card  bearing  the 
inscription:  "Please  Don't  Knock."  Mr.  Ismay  should  have  saved  the 
card. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


MAKING  CANADA  AN  "ADJUNCT" 


THE  PRIDE  of  Canada  and  England  has  been  touched 
by  Mr.  Taft's  publication  of  his  confidential  letter  of 
January  10,  1911,  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  which  he 
exprest  his  belief  that  reciprocity  with  Canada  would  make  the 
Dominion  merely  an  "adjunct"  to  the  United  States.  The 
Canadians  are  an  intensely  patriotic  people,  and  think  of  their 
country  almost  as  an  independent  nation,  so  that  the  idea  of 
becoming  an  "adjunct"  strikes  them  as  extremely  offensive. 
It  was  in  his  Boston  speech  of  April  25  that  the  President  made 
public  several  letters  to  shov/  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  at  first 
favored  reciprocit.y,  and  then 
changed  front  when  it  suited  his 
political  expediency  to  reverse 
his  opinions.  Mr.  Taft  -WTote 
in  his  letter  of  January,  1911, 
that,  under  reciprocity, 

"the  amount  of  Canadian  prod- 
ucts we  would  take  would  pro- 
duce a  current  of  business  be- 
tween western  Canada  and  the 
United  States  that  would  make 
Canada  only  an  adjunct  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  trans- 
fer all  their  important  business 
to  Chicago  and  New  York,  with 
their  bank  credits  and  every- 
thing else,  and  it  would  increase 
greatly  the  demand  of  Canada 
for  our  manufactures.  I  see  this 
is  an  argument  against  reciproc- 
ity made  in  Canada,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  good  one." 

Of  course  this  has  roused  all 
the  Conservatives,  who  opposed 
reciprocity,  and  has  put  into 
their  hands  an  excellent  club  with 
which  to  cudgel  the  Liberals  and 
their  brilliant  leader,  Laurier. 
The  Liberals,  however,  are  magnanimous  enough  to  express  no 
resentment,  and  we  read  in  the  London  (Ontario)  Advertiser,  an 
organ  of  the  Laurier  party : 

"A  score  of  windy  arguments  can  always  be  trumped  up 
against  common  sense,  and  the  anti-reciprocists  are  welcome  to 
all  that  they  can  make  out  of  Mr.  Taft's  phrase.  The  President 
is  merely  one  who  has  advanced  wrong  or  badly  exprest  reasons 
for  right  action — nothing  out  of  the  common." 

The  Conservative  French  paper,  Palrie,  of  Montreal,  takes 
the  matter  more  seriously,  saying: 

"In  the  fury  of  his  dispute  Avith  Colonel  Roosevelt  Mr.  Taft 
has  revealed  to  the  public  the  r(>al  object  of  his  policy  of  reci- 
procity, and  thus  justifies  the  instinctive  distrust  with  which 
Canadians  have  regarded  any  such  commercial  treaty.  It  was 
thought  that  the  famous  convention  had  received  its  death-blow 
on  September  21,  yet  none  of  the  arguments  urged  against  it 
have  produced  so  profound  an  impression  as  the  indiscreet  words 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Presid(;nt  of  the  United  States. 
However  great  is  the  desire  of  Canadian  farmers  to  extend  the 
market  for  their  commodities,  there  is  not  one  who  would  sacri- 
fice to  commercial  interest  his  deej)  loyalty  to  the  British  flag." 

The  Toronto  (Uobe  tak(!S  the  higher  ground  that  Canada  is 
a  nation  and  can  not  become  a  mere  "adjunct": 

"  It  is  of  minor  importance  to  Canadians  what  arguments 
T'nsidcut  Taft  u.sed  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  order  to  secure 
political  support  for  his  action  in  negotiating  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  He  was  at  liberty  to  stress  all  possible 
advantages  that  agreement  might  bring  to  the  United  States, 


even  as  the  Canadian  opponents  of  reciprocity  were  at  liberty  to 
strain  all  possible  detriment  it  might  be  to  Canada.  He  was 
free  to  make  full  use — as  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  he  did 
make  full  use — of  what  he  called  'an  argument  against  reci- 
procity made  in  Canada.'  It  was  his  priA-ilege  in  his  campaign 
for  support  to  use  that  Canadian  argument  against  the  agree- 
ment as  an  American  argument  for  the  agreement,  even  as 
Canadian  supporters  of  the  agreement  were  within  their  rights 
in  using  in  its  support  the  hostility  to  it  of  the  farmers  and 
lumber  trust  in  the  United  States.  But  the  agreement  speaks 
for  itself.  No  campaign  theorizings  on  either  side  as  to  the 
political  effect  of  freer  trade  in  foodstuffs  and  natural  products 

are  of  the  slightest  significance 
as  against  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  that  agreement  itself. 
"It  is  open  to  any  man  who 
can  render  a  reason  to  express  his 
\iews  on  the  alleged  political  ef- 
fect of  any  trade  arrangement. 
But  neither  the  experiences  of 
the  past  nor  the  conditions  of  the 
present  warrant  President  Taft's 
statement  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that 
the  opening  of  U^nited  States 
markets  to  the  surplus  wheat  and 
barley  and  other  Canadian  prod- 
ucts 'would  produce  a  current  of 
business  between  western  Canada 
and  the  United  States  that  would 
make  Canada  only  an  adjunct  of 
the  United  States.'  That  argu- 
ment was  used  by  the  food  com- 
bines and  money  trust  and  pro- 
tected big  interests  in  Canada, 
but  its  pertinence  and  power 
were  in  no  degree  improved  when 
it  was  adopted  by  President  Taft 
in  his  private  letter  seeking  sup- 
port from  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
associates." 


TRAITOR-R-R-R ! 


President  Taft,  the  chief  plotter 
complice,  in  their  famous  act  of 
John  Canuck — poor  chap! 


and  Ambassador  Bryce,  his  ac- 
thimblerigging  guileless,  green 
— Montreal  Herald. 


The  London  papers  sjiow  con- 
siderable excitement  over  jSIr. 
Taft's  letter.  The  Dailij  Mail 
heads  its  editorial,  "The  Plot  Against  Canad.\.  Amazing 
Revelation."  This  paper  thinks  that  Canada,  by  the  election 
of  last  September,  decided  its  own  fate — whether  Canadians 
."would  live  their  own  life  or  be  swallowed  up  in  the  United 
States."  At  that  election  the  Canadians  "defeated  a  carefully 
laid  plot  against  their  integrity."     To  quote  further: 

"Englishmen  will  ask  themselves  what  wrong  the  British 
Empire  has  done  to  the  United  States  that  the  American 
Government  should  deliberately  set  to  work  to  plot  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  splendid  Dominion  of  which  our  nation  is  so  proud. 
At  best  it  was  an  unfriendly  act. 

"Mr.  Taft's  letter  proves  how  serious  was  the  danger  and 
how  warmly  we  could  congratulate  the  Canadian  people  on  the 
insight  and  determination  which  enabled  them  to  escape  it." 

A  Asdder  view  of  the  position  is  taken  by  the  London  Mcruing 
Post,  which,  as  a  Conservative  organ,  is  always  clamorinir  for 
some  protective-tariff  legislation.  The  attitude  taken  by  tlio 
United  States  toward  Canada,  as  exprest  by  President  Taft's 
letter,  furnishes  the  text  for  the  following  remarks: 

"Mr.  Asipiith  and  his  frec-tradt'  colleagues,  who  assured  Eng- 
land that  reciprocity  would  in  no  way  hurt  the  Emi)ire.  and  in  no 
way  effect  the  integrity  of  the  Dominion,  should  consider  this 
remark  of  Mr.  Taft.  It  throws  some  light  on  the  jiower  of 
tarilT  agreements  and  throws  light,  too,  <ni  what  a  ri\al  nation 
thinks  of  tlH>  value  and  result  of  reciprocity  A\-ith  one  of  tiie 
British  dominions. 

"All  Englislinien  ought  to  think  well  over  this — that  tlio 
Americans  prest  for  reciprocity  in  order  to  make  Canada   an 
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adjimpt  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  INIr. 
Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador,  supported  them  in  this  poliey. 
"It  shows  us  the  danger  that  our  Empire  runs  while  our  politi- 
cians are  neglecting  questions  of  state  for  questions  of  party, 
and  the  incident  should  serve  to  remind  the  Unionist  party, 
if  they  need  reminding,  that  this  matter  of  tariff-reform  is 
urgent. 

'The  Government  is,  as  usual,  endeavoring  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  by  pushing  forward  political  and 
factious  questions.  They  rouse  Ireland  out  of  profound  peace 
to  make  her  the  cockpit  of  a  political  controversy,  just  as  a  little 
while  ago  they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  ancient  balance  of 
the  British  Constitution,  not  because  these  changes  were 
measures  of  statesmanship,  but  in  order  to  hide  the  bankruptcy 
<  of  Liberalism,  in  order  to  maintain  office  a  little  longer  at  what- 
ever cost." 

The  opposition  members  of  the  British  Parliament  spent 
some  hours  in  criticizing  their  Ambassador  at  Washington  as 
the  Judas  who  would 
sell  Canada  to  the 
United  States  in  tlu' 
matter  of  reciprocity. 
Mr.  Bryce  found  an  able 
defender  in  Premier 
Asquith,  who  remarked : 

'"As  the  correspond- 
ence was  private,  it  was 
ob\'ious  that  the  British 
Ambassador  could  not 
have  had  knowledge  of 
its  contents  nor  have 
communicated  them  to 
the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

"  There  is  nothing  in 
the  correspondence,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned, 
to  affect  the  relations 
between  the  Imperial 
and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments, or  our  view  as  to 
what  is  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada. 
The  question  of  what  is 

most   to   the   advantage  of  Canada  is   primarily   one    for    the 
Canadian  Government. " 

Mr.  Asquith  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Wa.shington  with  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Bryce  had  no  direct 
relations  with  the  government  at  Ottawa.  He  never  inter- 
fered wath  such  Canadian  questions  as  Canada  itself  claimed 
the  right  to  settle.     To  quote: 

"I  must,  in  \iew  of  these  questions,  take  the  opportunity  of 
repudiating  emphatically  the  reflection  on  Mr.  Bryce  which  is 
contained  in  them.  Mr.  Bryce  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
\-iews  or  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government.  The  negotia- 
tions were  initiated  and  carried  on  by  Canada,  and  the  British 
Ambassador,  in  pursuance  of  his  plain  duty,  saw  William  S. 
Fielding,  the  then  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  from  time  to 
time  during  the  conferences  at  Washington,  in  order  to  learn 
anything  that  might  be  needful  for  him  to  know.  He  did  not 
interfere  with  the  conferences;  but,  if  asked  for  advice, 
gave  it,  and  all  British  subjects  engaged  in  legitimate  and 
important  business  are  entitled  to  receive  that  from  a  British 
Ambassador. 

"For  Mr.  Bryce  to  have  interfered  with  the  negotiations 
going  on  at  Washington  upon  matters  which  were  within  Can- 
ada's ovra  competence  would  have  been  naturally  resented  by 
Canada.  Generally  there  had  been  no  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  Dominion  about  that,  whatever  may  be  the  differences 
between  Canadians  themselves  regarding  reciprocity. 

"The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  performed  his  duties 
has  been  of  great  advantage,  inspiring  Canada  wth  confidence  in 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  who  will  always  be  pre- 
pared to  support  the  present  Canadian  Government,  no  less  than 
its  predecessors,  in  any  negotiations  it  may  be  engaged  in  with 
the  United  States." 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  CHINA 

THE  OUTLOOK  of  the  Chinese  Republic  is  decidedly 
gloomy,  as  viewed  by  the  neighboring  Japanese  press. 
They  tell  us  that  Russia,  intent  upon  adding  Mongolia 
to  her  own  map,  has  already  sent  20,000  soldiers  to  the  khanates; 
that  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  Premier  Tang  Shao-yi,  are  men  whose  ability  and  states- 
manship are  far  from  equal  to  the  critical  situation  with  which 
they  have  to  grapple;  and  that  the  Government  has  no  money 
to  keep  its  machinery  in  working  order.  But  the  hardest  nut 
which  President  Yuan  has  yet  to  crack  is,  they  believe,  the 
question  of  the  disbandment  of  the  revolutionary  Army,  which 
can  not  be  done  without  entailing  an  enormous  expenditure. 
According  to  Mr.  Inukai,  leader  of  the  opposition  party  in  Japan, 

who  is  an  authority  on 
Chinese  affairs,  there 
are  at  Nanking  and 
Wuchang  alone  no  less 
than  540,000  revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  all 
clamoring  for  early  pay- 
ment. They  refuse  to 
disband  unless  they  are 
paid  a  lump  sum  of 
about  .120  each,  which 
will  make  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  over  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  entire 
Army.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  soldiers  to 
be  paid,  adds  the  Jiji 
(Tokyo),  which  gives 
the  following  informa- 
tion . 


PRESIDENT    YUAN   SHI-KAI    AT   WORK. 


"Besides  the  troops 
at  Wuchang  and  Nan- 
king, there  are  bands  of 
revolutionary  soldiers 
at  Canton,  Kiu-kiang,  and  Swatow,  while  the  troops  in  the 
province  of  Senshi  are  still  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  soldiers 
are  everywhere  getting  tired  of  waiting  for  payment,  and  the 
recent  disturbances  at  Canton,  Wuchang,  Peking,  and  Tien-Tsin 
are  but  hints  of  many  difficulties  yet  in  store  for  Yuan 
Shi-kai. 

"  The  revolutionary  troops  were  recruited  mostly  from  among 
the  coolies  who  knew  nothing  of  republicanism  or  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  pay  promised  by  the  revolutionary  leaders. 
Now  that  their  service  is  done,  they  demand  payment." 

.  All  this  means  money.  Where  is  President  Yuan  to  get  the 
necessary  funds?  Fortunately,  the  bankers  of  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Japan  have  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  offered  a  loan  of  $300,000,000.  But  'the  loan  con- 
tract has,  for  some  reason,  not  been  definitely  concluded,  and 
the  Republic  was  forced  to  contract  another  loan  of  $5,000,000 
\vith  the  Belgian  Syndicate,  behind  which,  it  is  understood,  is  the 
Russo-Asiatie  Bank.  Even  presuming  that  these  loan  con- 
tracts will  be  successfully  concluded,  it  will  be  no  easy  task,  the 
Kokumin  (Tokyo)  thinks,  to  put  China  on  her  feet.  Under  the 
abdicated  dynasty,  this  journal  informs  us,  China  contracted 
numerous  loans,  amounting  to  an  enormous  sum,  and  her  budgets 
for  the  past  several  j'ears  showed  an  immense  annual  deficit.  In 
this  connection  several  Japanese  papers  intimate  that  Mr. 
Willard  Straight,  representative  of  American  bankers  in  China, 
has  been  obliged  to  return  home  because  he  is  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  representatives  of  British,  French,  and  German  bankers 
interested  in  the  Chinese  loan,  but  we  have  seen  no  mention  of 
this  in  the  American  press.  To  those  who  would  have  Japan 
interfere  in  China  the  Tatt/o  (Tokyo)  replies: 
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"It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  revolution  has  acted,  and  still 
acts,  to  the  detriment  of  Japanese  trade.  But  this  fact  gives  no 
reason  or  justification  for  our  rash  interference  in  Chinese 
polities.  We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the  awakening  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  inauguration  of  their  republic  are  bound 
eventually  to  react  favorably  on  Japanese  prosperity.  All, 
therefore,  that  Japan  has  to  do,  is  to  stand  a  silent  spectator  of 
■svhat  is  passing  in  C^hina,  and  to  say  nothing,  unless  events  take 
a  turn  which  is  palpably  to  the  detriment  of  our  country's 
.securitv." — Translations  made  for  The   Literary   Digest. 


While  some  newspaper  authorities  regard  the  rising  as  an  out- 
break of  religious  fanaticism,  others  trace  it  to  the  discontent  of 
the  native  troops  with  their  pay.     But  the  Paris  Gaulois  thinks 


THE  FEZ  HORROR 

FEZ,  the  capital  of  that  Moroccan,  or  Shereefian,  Empire 
over  which  France  has  recently  obtained  a  protectorate 
much  like  that  of  England  over  Egypt,  has  been  the 
scene  of  bloodj'  revolt  and  massacre.  As  related  by  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  various  European  papers,  it  appears  that 
the  native  African  members  of  two  French  regiments  in  the 
dead  of  night  burst  in  upon  the  European  quarter,  killing  or 
Avounding  men  and  children,  and  attacking  women.  ■  Their 
violence  was  especially  directed  against  the  Jews.  The  London 
Times  reports  the  number  of  killed  at  15  officers  and  40  men. 
The  number  of  civilians  slain  was  13.  Of  the  wounded  there 
were  4  officers  and  66  men.  "There  is  a  growing  consensus 
of   testimony,"    declares   the    Times  correspondent,    "that   the 


-VN    AMEUICAN-BUILT    CHINESE    CKUISEK. 

The  Fei  Hung  was  launched  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  May  4.  It  will 
!•<■  a  iralninK-ship  for  (ho  Chinese  Navy,  and  is  only  the  llrst  of  a 
numlxT  ol' cruisers  that  arc  to  be  built  for  China  in  tliis  country. 


MISS    CHANG    YUYI. 

Daughter  of  Chang  Yin  Tang.  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington, 
christening  the  new  Chinese  cruiser.  She  wore  a  white  tailored 
suit  and  a  picture  hat,  and  was  so  flustered  by  the  advice  of 
everybody  near  that  she  smashed  the  bottle  too  soon,  and  cov- 
ered them  all  with  a  shower  of  champagne. 


revolt  was  the  result  of  a  popular  movement,  produced  in  part 
by  the  native  belief  that  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  was  practically 
in  the  hands  of  the  French." 


it  is   the  outcome  of  a  deliberate  plot  against   the   European 
occupation  of  North  Africa.     It  says: 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  discontent  of  a  few  native  sol- 
diers should  have  been  sufficient  to  provoke  such  an  outburst. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  how  nearly  a  hundred 
persons  should  have  been  killed  with  impimity  in  a  town  which 
we  have  occupied  for  a  whole  j^ear.  It  is  evident  tliat  we  are 
called  upon  to  face  a  conspiracy  Avhich  has  been  a  long  time  in 
hatching.  One  of  our  correspondents  expresses  his  surprize 
at  the  blindness  with  which  our  statesmen  have  ignored  it. 
There  have  been  many  symptoms  of  the  threatened  calamity. 
Did  not  the  recent  attempt  at  abdication  and  flight  on  the  part 
of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  point  to  the  imminence  of  some  such 
mutiny?" 

The  Paris  Humanite  blames  the  policy  of  the  Go\ernment  in 
Morocco  for  the  disaster,  and  says  with  brusk  frankness: 

"The  usurious,  greedy,  and  brutal  policy  which  we  have 
pursued  in  North  Africa,  which  has  lost  us  the  support  of  Mulai 
Hafid  as  it  lost  us  the  favor  of  Abdul  Aziz,  is  solely  to  be  blamed 
in  this  matter.  The  scoundrel  who  has  sold  his  subjects  has 
no  favor  Avith  the  proudest  and  most  energetic  of  the  Morocco 
people.  The  instrument  which  we  hoped  to  use  in  instituting 
the  protectorate  has  been  broken  in  our  hands.  Tliis  was,  of 
course,  inevitable.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  blunders  we 
have  committed.  It  is  the  vengeance  following:  on  our  accumu- 
lated crimes." 

The  London  newspapers  discuss  th(>  problem  of  the  Fez 
mutiny  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  experience  in  arming 
the  natives  in  India.     Tims  The  Morning  Post  tells  us: 

"The    experiment    of    forming    regiments    of    Moors    imder 
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FRENCH    OFFICERS    LEADING    NATIVE    TROOPS    THROUGH   THE    STREETS    OF    FEZ. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  very  soldiers  and  officers  seen  here  were  involved  in  the  mutiny. 


French  instructors  could  liardly  have  justified  itself  in  the  short 
time  which  has  been  allowed  it,  and  we  can  hardly  be  surprized 
at  what  took  place  during  the  disturbances  at  Fez.  It  is  an 
experiment  in  which  we  should  in  no  case  be  disposed  to  place 
great  confidence.  IVIilitary  service  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
educating  in  the  best  sense  the  men  of  a  country  of  decayed 
civilization.  But  in  order  that  it  should  have  that  effect  there 
must  be  some  favorable  conditions.  In  India  it  was  possible 
because  of  the  divisions  of  race  and  religion.  In  a  purely 
Alohammedan  country  the  fanaticism  of  Islam  may  at  any 
time  outweigh  the  political  and  miUtary  allegiance  of  the  sol- 
dier. But  the  French  have  in  this  matter  been  the  pioneers. 
It  was  they  who  first  trained  native  troops  in  India,  and  set 
the  example  which  was  followed  by  their  English  rivals.  If 
the  practise  is  to  succeed  in  Morocco  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  begin  gradually,  to  choose  the  recruits  carefully,  and  so  to 
arrange  their  service  that  they  may  acquire  in  it  a  loyalty  and  a 
discipline  which  in  due  time  may  have  an  effect  on  the  popula- 
tion in  which,  when  their  military  service  is  over,  they  will  then 


have  an  influence  favorable  to  the  regime  with  which  they  will 
have  become  identified." 

The  Germans  as  well  as  the  EngUsh  have  had  their  reverses 
in  Africa,  as  the"  Italians  had  theirs  at  Massowah.  The  tale  of 
Varus  and  his  Roman  legions,  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Germans 
under  Arminius,  has  had  its  repetition  in  almost  every  colonial 
venture.  We  note  that  the  German  papers  have  little  to  say 
about  the  mutiny,  but  the  Vienna  Fremden-Blalt  thinks  that 
France  has  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  Africa,  and  remarks: 

"It  is  beyond  question  that  France  will  eventually  gain  a 
military  ascendency  in  Africa,  but  the  difficulty  will  be  to  pre- 
serve tranquillity  in  Fez.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  necessity  of 
the  protectorate  is  the  institution  of  a  strong  native  army,  which 
must  be  the  first  point  aimed  at  by  French  diplomacy.  But 
the  carrying-out  of  this  program  in  such  a  place  seems  to  bristle 
with  difficulties  of  a  very  complicated  kind." — Translations 
.  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  THE  PACIFIC  IS  FRESHER  THAN  THE  ATLANTIC 


y4  S  THE  SALT  IN  the  Atlantic  and  ihe  Pacific  has  no 
/—\  effect  on  navigation,  some  may  noi  sec  why  a  Russian 
"^  -^  scientist  should  devote  his  time  to  investigating  the 
comparative  saltness  and  freshness  of  these  and  other  oceans. 
But  in  the  world  of  science  every  truth  is  considered  important. 
We  may  not  see  its  value  now,  but  the  future  will  find  a  use 
for  it.  So  Prof.  Alexander  Woeikow  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  salinity  of  sea-water  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  has  written  an  article  about  it  for 
Petermanns  Geographischc  Mitteilungen  (Berlin,  Jan.-Feb.). 
He  finds  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  salinity  is  de- 
pendent on  the  relation  of  the  two  factors  of  precipitation  and 
evaporation.  Thus,  in  the  zone  of  the  trade-winds,  where  there 
is  nearly  constant  sunshine,  with  little  rain  and  comparatively 
dry  winds,  the  percentage  of  salt  is  very  high,  while  it  is  very 
low  in  the  equatorial  regions  and  the  higher  temperate  lati- 
tudes. Land-locked  and  bordering  seas  are  less  salty  at  the 
surface  than  the  oceans  because  of  the  fresh  waters  poured  into 
them  by  tributary  streams.  The  freshening  is  greater  where 
the  coast-line  is  very  irregular,  and  winds  and  currents  further 
complicate  the  matter.     Says  this  investigator: 

"The  Red  Sea  is  salter  at  the  surface  than  any  of  the  oceans, 
but  in  this  instance  there  are  no  water-basins  to  be  reckoned 
with,  since  the  climate  is  so  drj^  that  no  permanent  rivers  exist. 
The  salt  contents  can  be  lessened  only  by  a  surface  flow  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  are  therefore  greatest  at  the  northern 
end,  in  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba. 

"The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  also  saltier  at  the  surface  than  the 
oceans;  it  has  tributaries,  indeed,  but  on  the  one  hand  their 
surface  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  sea,  and  the  largest 
one,  the  Nile,  has  a  very  low  percentage  of  run-off  to  precipita- 
tion, under  five  per  cent.  The  dilute  surface  current  from  the 
Black  Sea,  however,  prevents  the  salt  contents  becoming  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Red  Sea." 

Professor  Woeikow  finds  most  interesting  of  all  the  question 
why  the  Atlantic — particularly  the  North  Atlantic — is  salter 
than  the  Indian  and  Pacific,  a  fact  the  more  remarkable  because 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  mightiest  rivers  in  the  world.  Into 
it  are  poured  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Kongo,  the  Amazon,  the  La  Plata,  and  the  Orinoco,  as 
well  as  the  rivers  of  Europe.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  which  modern  geographers  regard  as  a  tributary 
sea  of  the  Atlantic,  tends  to  sweeten  its  waters,  partly  through 
the  southward  flow  of  its  dilute  surface  waters  and  partly  by 
the  melting  of  the  great  icebergs  which  it  sends  down  to  lower 
latitudes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Arctic  annually  gives  to 
the  Atlantic  about  20,000  cubic  kilometers  of  ice,  and  since  this 
contains  only  1  per  ctnt.  of  salt,  instead  of  the  normal  ocean 
content  of  3.5  per  cent.,  its  freshening  influence  is  considerable. 
The  other  oceans  have  no  such  ice  contribution,  and  yet  their 
surface  salt  content  is  smaller.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
this  apparently  anomalous  fact?  Professor  Woeikow  finds  it 
in  the  physical  geographj'  of  the  surrounding  land,  and  shows 
its  intimate  relation  to  the  vital  questions  of  rainfall  and  food 
supply  in  Europe  and  America.  He  bids  us  look  at  the  map  of 
the  world  and  says: 

"Nowhere  do  wo  see  long,  high  mountain  chains  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  where  mountain  chains  are 
present,  as  the  Appalachians  and  the  Brazilian  mountains,  they 
are  not  high.  .Xmerica  is  very  open  to  the  influence  of  tlie 
-Mlantic,  its  high  mountains  being  mostly  in  the  west;  the  high 
mountains  of  Fairasia  are  distant  from  the  Atlantic.  Europe, 
N'orthern  Asia,  and  a  j)art  of  Central  .\sia  are  not  cut  off  from 
the  .\(lantic  by  mountain  chains  and  hence  are  open  to  its 
influences 


"In  the  United  States  the  influence  of  the  Appalachians  is 
not  great,  because  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  lies  southwest  of  them. 
Moist  west-southwest  winds  prevail  throughout  the  year  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Appalachians,  and  in  the  summer 
a  damp-laden  monsoon  is  drawn  into  the  interior,  bringing 
copious  rains  even  far  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  moisture 
is  drawn  ultimately  from  the  Atlantic.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  relatively  dry  winds  prevail  in  the  interior, 
but  the  very  frequent  cyclones  with  south  to  southwest  winds 
bring  plentiful  precipitation.  The  east  of  the  United  States, 
from  about  95°  west  latitude,  is  the  most  extensive  generally 
flat  region  in  the  middle  latitudes  where  there  is  an  annual 
precipitation  of  more  than  one  meter  (39.2  inches).  The  next 
largest  is  in  eastern  Asia,  but  is  less  level.  All  other  such 
regions  are  narrower  coast-zones  between  the  ocean  and  moun- 
tains, as  in  Norway,  Great  Britain,  North  and  South  America, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black 
Sea. 

"Of  the  water  drawn  from  the  Atlantic  by  evaporation  and 
carried  into  the  basins  of  its  tributaries  by  A\-inds  and  diffusion, 
a  portion  is  returned  to  it  as  river-water,  but  by  no  means  all. 

"It  is  local  conditions  which  carry  the  vast  quantities  of 
moisture  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  United 
States.  In  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  north  of  40J* 
north,  it  is  the  'planetary  relations'  which,  in  the  absence  of 
mountain  chains  running  north  and  south,  carry  the  moisture 
of  the  Atlantic  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific." 

To  prove  this  striking  statement.  Dr.  Woeikow  adduces  facts 
regarding  meteorological  conditions  obtained  by  observation 
of  clouds,  experiments  with  balloons,  and  kites.  Thus  he  finds 
that  the  Atlantic  distributes  fertilizing  showers  over  Europe 
and  Asia,  only  part  of  which  find  their  way  back  into  the  parent 
ocean,  part  going  to  the  rivers,  glaciers,  and  snow-fields  which 
feed  the  Arctic.  Furthermore,  the  Atlantic  contributes  to 
vast  regions  which  have  no  outlet  to  any  ocean — the  Sahara, 
without  rivers,  and  the  basins  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral, 
whose  rivers  flow  into  inland  seas.  So  there  is  a  steady  loss  of 
vapor  by  evaporation  without  an  equivalent  return  of  river- 
water  from  the  regions  supplied,  and  to  this  circumstance  is 
due  the  high  percentage  of  salinity  in  this  ocean.     Finally: 

"The  Pacific  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  high  mountains,  over 
whose  crest  much  transportation  of  vapor  is  impossible.  In  the 
middle  latitudes,  where  west  winds  are  prevalent  and  strong, 
there  is  copious  precipitation.  .  .  .  The  rivers  are  short  and 
of  large  volume,  and  the  percentage  of  run-off  to  precipitation 
is  great.  Moreover,  there  are  large  glaciers  and  snow-fields  in 
the  mountains.  Hence  loss  of  vapor  in  the  middle  latitudes  of 
the  Pacific  is  small." — Translation  made  for  Thk  Litkrart 
Digest. 

DO  WE  DRINK  TOO  MUCH  ?— This  question  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative  in  a  i>aper  read  before  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  by  Dr.  Paul  Fabre.  As  quoted  in  Cosmos  (.Paris,  March 
21),  Dr.  Fabre  shows  that  many  persons  ^-irtually  go  without 
drinking,  and  seem  to  get  along  very  well  with  the  fluids  that 
are  taken  in  with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  "solid"  food. 
Such  persons  are  called  by  physiologists  "oligodipses"  or  "oligo- 
potes,"  from  the  Greek  oligos,  few,  and  dipsa,  thirst,  or  poles, 
drink.  Dr.  Fabre  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  these 
persons  should  increase,  in  the  interest  of  hygiene,      lie  writes: 

"It  would  not  seem  absolutely  indispensable  to  drink  often 
and  much,  even  while  eating;  it  is  rather  a  habit  than  a  necessity. 
Stews,  soups,  sauces,  fruits,  and  entrees  may  furnish  to  the 
organism  a  (juantity  of  liciuid  sutVicient  to  favor  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  stomaciial  digestion.  Nevertheless,  depriva- 
tion of  food  or  great  diminution  in  its  quantity,  extreme 
nuiscular  fatigue.  exi)osure  to  high  temperature,  abundant 
persi)iration.  the  «'xclusive  use  of  dry  foods,  and  excessive 
pulmonary  evaporation   nuiy  justify  taking    liciuids.      But    the 
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presence  of  a  large  glass,  and  often  of  several  glasses,  on  the  table 
before  each  guest,  would  seem  a  servile  concession  to  habits 
formed  long  ago,  to  the  desire  to  satisfy  taste  and  fashion  by  a 
sort  of  rooted  custom  that  creates  a  kind  of  irresistible  attrac- 
tion, rather  than  by  a  real  need  of  the  normal,  sane,  and  well- 
balanced  organism.  The  dry  regime  against  obesity,  and  the 
ease  Anth  which  fat  persons  bear  almost  entire  abstention  from 
liquids  during  meals,  sufficiently  justify  the  opinion  that  we 
drink  too  nmch — much  more  than  o\ir  physiological  needs 
require." — Translation  made  for  Tbe   Literary  Digest. 


THE  WORLD'S  HUGEST  SIPHON  TUNNEL 

A 'GUN  loaded  with  water,"  is  the  name  applied  by 
Robert  K.  Tomlin,  Jr.,  in  Scrihner's  Magazine  (New 
York,  May),  to  the  great  tunnel  under  the  Hudson 
River,  near  Storm  King  Mountain,  which  is  being  made  by  the 
New  York  City  water  department  for  the  Catskill  Aqueduct. 
This  will  be  the  largest  siphon  tunnel  in  the  world,   and  the 


_Ll. 


THE    POWKlt    PLANT 
At  the  Brcakileck  Mountain  end  of  the  siphon,  showing  tlie  tramway  leading  to  the  shaft 


author  justifies  his  epithet  by  the  enormous  water-pressures  that 
will  exist  in  the  tube  when  it  is  in  commission  and  filled  with 
water  from  the  Catskill  Mountains  on  its  way  to  New  York. 
These  pressures  will  run  up  far  toward  100,000  pounds  per 
square  foot,  and  are  quite  comparable  to  those  that  existed  in 
some  of  the  earlier  cannon  when  the  charge  was  fired.  "The 
siphon,"  saj's  Mr.  Tomhn,  "is  in  reality  a  colossal  concrete  gun 
loaded  ■with  water  instead  of  powder."     He  goes  on: 

"It  is  not,  scientifically  speaking,  a  siphon,  but  the  engineers 
call  it  an  'inverted  siphon.'  It  is  really  a  mighty  tunnel  in  rock, 
driven  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  surface  of  the  Hudson  River, 
and  is  capable  of  belching  forth  in  a  single  day  enough  water  to 
fill  two  and  one-third  million  miles  of  one-inch  garden  hose. 

"The  Hudson  River  siphon  is  shaped  like  a  letter  U  which 
some  Titan  might  have  traced,  for  its  legs  or  shafts  are  almost  as 
long  as  the  two  tallest  sky-scrapers  in  the  world,  placed  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  and  the  eross-V)ar  or  tunnel  covers  a  distance  of 
more  than  ten  city  blocks.  It  is  the  deepest  water-works  pres- 
sure tunnel  in  existence  to-day.  The  Catskill  water-supply 
will  be  fed  into  the  V)ig  V>lack  maw  of  this  monster  tube  under  a 
pressure  of  44.fXKJ  pounds  per  square  foot,  and,  as  the  depth  of 
the  tunnel  below   the  surface  is  approximately  1,100  feet,  the 


static  pressure  at  the  bottom  will  be  94,260  pounds  per  square 
foot — probably  as  much  as  existed  in  the  very  early  types  of 
cannon  which  fired  chunks  of  rock  instead  of  steel  projectiles. 
The  siphon  has  to  be  built  to  withstand  great  bursting  stress, 
and  is  in  reality  a  colossal  concrete  gun  loaded  with  water  in- 
stead of  powder. 

"When  the  siphon  is  filled  with  water  no  diver  could  hope  to 
descend  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  distance  into  one  of  its  shafts 
and  come  out  alive,  for  the  greatest  depth  at  which  any  sub- 
marine worker  has  accomplished  useful  salvage  is  somewhat  less 
than  200  feet.  Angel  Erostarbe,  a  Spaniard,  is  reported  to  have 
recovered  $45,000  in  silver  bars  from  the  wreck  of  the  Skyro,  otf 
Cape  Finisterre,  in  182  feet  of  water;  the  pressure  which  he 
withstood  was  11,360  pounds  per  square  foot.  In  some  of  the 
deepest  pneumatic-caisson  work  ever  undertaken  to  provide 
foundations  for  a  building  the  'sand  hogs'  were  put  under  a 
pressure  of  7,240  pounds  per  square  foot,  altho  experimenters 
in  England  have  entered  a  steel  chamber  and  -withstood  the 
enormous  pressure  of  13,200  pounds  per  square  foot.  The  pres- 
sure in  the  Hudson  River  siphon  when  it  is  filled  with  water, 
however,  will  exceed  many  times  over  anything  that  man  has 

been  able  to  live  through 

"J.  Waldo  Smith,  chief  engineer 
and  commanding  officer  of  the  army 
of  engineers  forming  the  Board  of 
Water  Supply's  force,  had  made  ex- 
tensive preliminary  investigations 
with  diamond  drills  of  the  depth  and 
character  of  the  rock  through  which 
it  was  proposed  to  tunnel,  and  when 
tunneling  was  begun  every  reason- 
able doubt  regarding  the  successful 
completion  of  the  project  had  been 
removed.  To  build  a  siphon  capa- 
ble of  resisting  such  great  hydrostatic 
pressure  it  was  necessary  to  locate  the 
tunnel  in  solid  ledge-rock  and  send 
the  bore  through  at  so  great  a  depth 
that  the  weight  of  the  rock  cover 
above  the  tube  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  upward 
thrust  of  the  water." 

The     task    of    finding   ledge-rock 
suitable    for     driving     the     tunnel 
through  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult  problems,    we   are   further    in- 
formed,   and     investigations     were 
made  for  several  years  before  it  was 
considered  safe  to  begin  work.     The 
bed  of  the  river  is  a  mass  of  glacial 
"drift,"    consisting    of     silt,     claj', 
gravel,    and  boulders,    and  vertical 
borings  put  down   from   scows   an- 
chored in  the  river  over  the  tunnel 
line  showed  that  this  extended  700  feet  below  the  surface.     It 
was    necessary    to  locate    the    siphon    tunnel    below    this   soft 
material  in  sound  rock. 

"Finally,  it  was  decided  to  attack  the  work  from  the  sides  of 
the  river  instead  of  from  the  water  surface,  and  inclined  borings 
were  started  with  diamond  drills,  one  from  each  shore,  pointed 
downward  so  as  to  cross  each  other  away  down  underneath  the 
Hudson  where  it  was  thought  that  rock  existed.  Two  pairs  of 
these  inclined  holes,  which  are  only  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter, 
were  drilled  successfully  from  chambers  in  shafts  about  300  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  the  paths  they  followed  are  shown  by  the 
long  black  lines  in  the  illustration.  The  longest  boring  meas- 
ured over  2,000  feet.  Both  sets  of  borings  crossed  in  solid  ledge- 
rock  at  the  points  shown,  and  the  tunnel,  therefore,  was  located 
between  the  bottoms  of  the  two  sets  of  holes,  making  it  absolutely 
certain  that  the  siphon  could  be  driven  entirely  through  solifl 
ledge  if  located  1,100  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Hudson  River. 

"The  deep  inclined  diamond-drill  holes  are  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  Hudson  River  siphon  work.  On 
account  of  their  length — the  deepest  one  measuring  2,051.6  feet, 
and  the  shortest  one  1,651.4  feet — they  are  unique  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  altho  longer  borings  have  been  made — for  example, 
at  the  South  African  gold-fields  and  in  some  of  the  mining- 
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CROSS-SfiCTlON    OF    THE    GREAT    HUDSON    RIVER    SIPHON. 

Showing  the  two  vertical  shafts  and  connecting  tunnel,  and  the  character  of  the  material  forming  the  river-bed.    The  black,  inclined  lines  show  the 
paths  followed  by  the  long  diamond-drill  borings  which  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  safe  foimdation  for  the  big  pressure  conduit. 


regions  in  the  West.  ...  It  was  possible  to  obtain  samples  of 
rock  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  holes,  so  that  .  .  .  the 
engineers  knew  exactly  the  character  of  the  material  through 

which  the  bore  would  be  driven 

"Altho  the  headings  have  met  and  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  the  tv/o  sides  of  the  river,  the  work  is  by  no 
means  complete,  for  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  rock  bore  would 
obstruct  the  flow  of  water  through  the  hole  and  it  is  possible 
that  pieces  of  rock  might  cave  in  and  clog  up  the  tunnel.  The 
finishing  work  of  building  the  siphon,  therefore,  consists  in 
lining  it  with  a  thick  circular  shell  of  concrete.  Collapsible 
steel  'forms,'  or  molds,  will  be  used  for  this  work;  they  will  be 
set  up  within  the  tunnel,  and  concrete  will  be  packed  in  between 
their  outer  surfaces  and  the  rock  walls  and  roof  of  the  bore. 
When  the  concrete  has  hardened  these  forms  will  be  removed,, 
leaving  a  smooth,  white,  finished  cylinder,  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter,  through  which  the  Catskill  water  will  flow." 


LIFE  WITHOUT   MICROBES 

IF  WE  COULD  KILL  suddenly  all  the  bacterial  life  within 
the  human  organism,  what  would  happen?  In  all  vertebrates 
the  digestive  tract  is  a  veritable  garden  of  these  primitive 
forms  of  vegetation,  and  some  of  them  are  believed  to  serve 
some  useful  purpose.  In  this  case  the  bacteria  and  the  man  are 
what  biologists  call  "symbiotic,"  that  is,  they  dwell  together 
fo  their  mutual  advantage.  If  the  bacteria  were  harmful  they 
would  be  properly  called  "parasitic."  It  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  debate,  says  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  IMareh  30), 
a.s  to  whether  life  is  possible  without  these  organisms,  and  experi- 
ments have  hitherto  given  results  which  were  bj'  no  means 
conclusive.  Some  interesting  observations  on  this  subject 
have  recently  been  made  in  France  by  Michel  Cohendy.  Says 
the  journal  just  named: 

"Metchnikoff  has  shown  that  some  invertebrates  are  bacteria- 
freo.     Mis  researches  denionslrated  the  aseptic  character  of  the 


intestine  of  the  .scorpion  and  that  of  several  species  of  mites. 
Young  roundworms  have  also  been  found  to  be  bacteria-free. 
Wollman  has  been  able  to  rear  the  larvae  of  flies  under  sterile 
conditions.  Experiments  upon  vertebrates  have  been  attended 
by  great  technical  difficulties  and  Lave  given  discordant  results. 
Schottelius  has  devoted  several  years  to  the  investigation  of  this 
question,  using  the  hen's  egg.  His  results  have  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  life  is  impossible  without  microbes.  Mme. 
Metchnikoff  succeeded  in  raising  under  sterile  conditions  a  series 
of  tadpoles,  but  they  were  cachectic  and  puny.  .  .  .  M.  Cohendy 
has  carried  out  observations  upon  the  development  of  the  chick 
under  sterile  conditions.  He  has  overcome  the  technical  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  previous  workers  by  devising  ingenious 
apparatus,  the  first  small,  the  .second  larger,  enabling  his  observa- 
tions to  be  prolonged.  He  has  taken  care  to  control  his  results 
by  rearing  chicks  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  except  in 
regard  to  the  sterile  nature  of  their  food,  and  also  by  rearing 
others  under  normal  conditions  outside  his  apparatus.  He  has 
found  that  in  all  points  except  one  the  chickens  raised  under 
sterile  conditions  were  similar  to  the  controls,  the  only  difference 
being  in  regard  to  their  digestive  functions.  .  .  .  The  develop- 
ment in  both  was  equal,  and  the  sterile  animals  were  at  least 
as  robust  as  the  controls,  altho  in  some  instances  neither  were 
as  heavy  as  those  reared  outside  the  ai)paratus.  this  being  due 
probably  to  the  more  confined  space  in  which  they  were  placed 
and  to  the  other  conditions  of  the  experiment.  M.  Cohendy 
found  also  that  the  sterile  chickens  presented  a  very  great 
resistance  to  death  by  cold,  damp,  hunger,  and  thirst.  Those 
of  them  allowed  to  continue  their  life  under  ordinary  conditions 
after  a  time  of  sterile  life  develojx'd  into  well-grown  adults. 
M.  (\)Iiendy  concludes  that  life  undt  r  sterile  conchtions  is 
possible,  and  that  it  does  not  involve  an\'  disadvantages  for  the 
organism.  At  the  same  time  he  points  out  that  his  exi)erinients 
show  that  tho  the  intestinal  llora  are  not  indispensable,  they 
are  yet  utilizt'd,  since  ai)i)arently  the  sterile  animals  require 
more  food  and  digest  it  less  con)pIetely  than  llu"  uornuil 
ones.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  these  sterile  ciiicks  grow  normally  after 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  altho  their  intestines  ra|>i(lly  develop 
an  al)Uti(laut  haeleria!  llora,  suggests  that  the  preparation  for  th«> 
struggle  against  these  microbes  is  hereditary,  and  not  the  result 
of  iii(li\  idually  (le\c!<»pe(I  immunity." 
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TEACHING  MECHANICS  BY  FILMS 

THE  USE  of  the  moving  picture  as  a  teacher  is  being 
discust  more  and  more.  That  the  chief  obstacle  is  the 
cost  of  the  films  is  the  opinion  of  Chester  L.  Lucas,  who 
writes  about  it  in  Machinery  (New  York,  May).  The  French 
school  whose  use  of  moving  pictures  Avas  described  recently  in 
these  columns  was  not  deterred  by  expense,  and  doubtless  this 
could  be  lessened  by  de\ising 
cheap  machines  which  would 
still  be  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  a  system  of 

•  'traveling"  films,  passing 
from  school  to  school.  Writes 
Mr.  Lucas: 

•  "A  few  weeks  ago,  at  one 
of  the  popular  moving-pic- 
ture theaters  in  New  York 
City,  a  film  was  showai  to  il- 
lustrate the  way  in  which 
' photo-plays '  are  originated. 
Among  other  views  were  sev- 
eral intended  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  work  incident  to 
the  making  of  the  moA-ing- 
picture  machine  itself.  One 
of  these  mechanical  views 
showed  the  drilling  of  the 
frames  of  the  machines,  and, 
as  it  was  a  close-range  view 
of  the  work  and  table  of  the 
drilling-machine,  e\ery  detail 
of  the  operation  being  per- 
formed could  be  i)lainly  ol)- 
served.  The  drill  could  be 
seen  entering  the  bushing  of 
the  jig;  chips  curled  out  from 
the  drill  ■with  credit  to  the 
man  who  sharpened  it.  and 
the  drill  'broke  through'  in 
the  most  natural  manner  pos- 
sible. Any  mechanic  in  the 
audience  must  have  felt  a  re- 
sponsive thrill  as  he  Aiewed  that  part  of  the  film.  Another 
view  showed  the  making  of  the  film-spool  on  an  automatic  tur- 
ret lathe 

"There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  moving 
picture  should  be  of  great  value  in  imparting  mechanical  instruc- 
tion. While  the  operations  shown  in  this  case  were  necessarily 
elementary,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  general  public,  there  should 
be  no  trouble  in  making  films  that  would  show  the  working  of 
complex  mechanism.  If  the  mechanism  wa  very  small,  it 
could  easily  be  enlarged  in  showing  the  film,  and  therefore  be 
even  more  clearly  grasped  than  from  observing  the  work  itself. 
Again,  if  the  parts  moved  vdth.  great  rapidity,  as  in  adding- 
machine  mechanism,  the  film  could  he  'slowed  down'  until  the 
operation  was  easily  understood.  With  the  addition  of  a  lec- 
turer, to  explain  difficult  parts  of  the  operation  shown,  such 
exhiV)itions  would  be  highly  instructive  to  apprentice,  mechanic. 
or  engineer. 

"Undoubtedly  the  greatest  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of 
this  method  of  instruction  at  the  present  time  is  the  cost  of 
the  film.  It  is  said  that  the  average  film  costs  about  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  produce,  and  except  for  the  fact  that  each  new 
film  is  copied  from  twelve  to  fifty  times,  there  would  be  little 
profit  in  making  films.  In  the  case  of  films  for  illustrating 
mechanical  ojicrations,  correct  shop  firactise,  and  similar  sub- 
jects, no  expensive  company  of  actors  would  be  required,  which, 
of  course,  would  lessen  the  expense  of  making  the  film. 

"Within  a  few  years'  time  a  moA-ing-picture  machine  will 
undoubtedly  be  just  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
college  as  a  microscope  is  to-day.  It  would  even  now  seem 
feasible  for  a  large  number  of  trade-schools  or  educational  classes 
to  confer  as  to  what  phases  of  their  work  could  l)esl  be  illustrated 
and  taught  in  this  way,  after  which  several  films  could  be  made, 
distributing  the  expense.  These  films,  with  a  machine  for 
showing  them,  could  be  sent  from  one  school  to  another  for  ex- 
hibition; thus  all  would  derive  full  benefit  at  a  minimum  cost." 


FOR    USE    IN    REORGANIZINCi    A    TRUST. 

When  the  American  Tobacco  Company  wa.s  reorganized  to  meet  the 
Supreme  Coiirt'.s  idea  of  the  "rule  of  reason."  the  machine  shown  above 
permitted  the  signature  of  18  bonds  at  once.  With  this  device  one 
New  York  financier  signed  6,000  pieces  in  38  minutes. 


EIGHTEEN    SIGNATURES  AT  A  STROKE 

How  CAN  A  MAN  sign  his  name  eighteen  times  at  once 
in  such  a  waj'  that  each  signature  shall  be  written  in 
ink,  and  shall  be  as  incontestably  genuine  as  if  it  were 
the  sole  product  of  the  writer's  pen?  This  problem  has  been 
solved  by  the  invention  of  the  "signagraph,"  which  so  greatly 
abridges  the  labors  of  the  official  who  has  to  sign  checks,  bonds, 

or   other   documents    by   the 

hundred,  that  he  can  turn 
them  off  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
eral thousand  an  hour.  The 
machine  is  an  American  de- 
vice, and  Europe,  accustomed 
to  hear  of  marvelous  financial 
operations  in  this  country,  is 
regaled  with  an  account  of  it 
by  Jacques  d'Izier,  writing  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  April  13). 
It  is  an  ingenious  application 
of  the  theory  of  the  panta- 
graph.     He  says: 

"The  slightest  movement 
of  the  'monitor'  pen-holder 
is  repeated  simultaneously  by 
all  the  reservoir  pens.  Thus 
the  signature  that  it  traces  on 
the  tablet  is  transmitted  au- 
tomatically to  the  papers  or 
documents  arranged  under 
each  of  the  pens.  If  these 
papers  have  been  properly 
placed,  the  sixteen  or  twenty 
signatures  occupy  on  the  six- 
teen or  twenty  documents  the 
exact  place  that  the  VTiter 
would  have  chosen  for  them. 
The  operator  then  turns  with 
his  left  hand  a  crank  that  ac- 
tuates an  endless  chain,  and 
...  a  new  set  of  documents 

to  be  signed  take  their  places  under  the  pens 

"The  machines  are  made  in  two  models,  which  differ  only  in 
their  sizes  and  the  number  of  their  pens.  .  .  .  Their  efficiency 
evidently  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  signer  and  that  of  his 
assistant.  .  .  .  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Steel  Trust  has 
signed  his  name  14,000  times  in  eight  hours;  two  officers  of 
another  trust  have  been  able  to  affix  both  their  signatures  to 
7,000  bonds  in  five  hours,  working  together.  But  the  record  is 
held  by  a  New  York  financier  who  signed  0,000  pieces  in  thirty- 
eight  minutes!" — Translation  made  for  The   Literary   Digest. 


PLANTS  THAT  SHED  THEIR  ROOTS— There  are  desert 
plants  that  shed  their  rootlets  in  the  same  way  that  plants  in 
northern  latitudes  shed  their  leaves,  and  for  reasons  that  are  simi- 
lar. Deciduous  trees  or  plants  in  the  north  have  no  use  for  their 
breathing-apparatus  in  the  winter,  when  growth  ceases  and  life  it- 
self suspends  most  of  its  functions.  In  like  mannner,  when  the 
dry  season  arrives,  the  deciduous  plants  of  the  desert  have  no  use 
for  those  rootlets  whose  business  is  to  absorb  the  surface  water, 
and  they  are  accordingly  cast  off,  as  an!  the  northern  leaves. 
The  deeper  rootlets,  which  serve  a  purpose  even  after  the  surface 
soil  becomes  arid,  are  retained  throughout  the  year.  This 
phenomenon  is  treated  by  W.  A.  Cannon,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution's  desert  laboratory,  in  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Root 
Habits  of  Desert  Plants."  He  writes  of  it  also  in  Science  (New 
York,  April  19),  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

"The  deciduous  rootlets,  as  before  suggested,  are  found  on 
roots  which  are  placed  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  J'rom  this 
fact,  and  from  the  known  variation  in  water-content  of  the 
superficial  soil  horizon,  it  is  assumed  that  the  deciduous  rootlets 
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.are  perhaps  the  first  absorbing-organs,  after  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season,  to  function.  Also,  o-wing  to  the  fact  that  the 
superficial  soil  layers  are  the  first  to  become  desiccated,  it  is 
:assumed  that  the  deciduous  rootlets  cease  activities  before  the 
other  type  referred  to.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
•deciduous  rootlets  are  of  great  importance  in  pro\'iding  water- 
.absorption  surface  during  the  time  of  maximum,  or  optimum, 
water  supply,  and  that  the  second  type  of  rootlets  in  deeper 
soil,  lingering  longer,  serve  to  provide  the  plant  with  water 
during   a    longer    period,  probably    until    the    next    season    of 

precipitation 

"Nearly  all  perennials  which  have  been  examined  are  pro- 
vided with  deciduous  rootlets.  It  is  not  supposed,  however, 
that  these  rootlets  are  essentially  different  from  the  other  type, 
altho  they  have  a  different  origin,  and  altho  they  appear  to 
have  a  somewhat  different  function.  From  a  few  instances  it 
has  been  seen  that  permanent  roots  may  be  derived  from  groups 
•of  rootlets  which  probably  were  indistinguishable  from  the 
deciduous  rootlets,  but  which  were  so  fortunately  placed  that 
:survival  was  possible." 


tone  of  his  voice,  and  tends  to  think  that  he  is  speaking  much 
more  loudly  than  is  really  the  case.  Hence  he  often  gives  his 
friends  and  others  who  have  to  converse  with  him  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  trouble  by  making  it  difficult  to  hear  what  he  has  to 
say  as  well  as  to  make  him  hear.  Similarly  the  deaf  man  some- 
times puts  himself  at  an  unnecessary  disadvantage  by  commen- 
cing a  conversation  with  a  stranger  in  what  is  really  a  very  low 
tone,  and  thus  inducing  his  auditor  to  drop  his  voice  likewise." 


THE    VOICES  OF   THE   DEAF 

WHY  IS  IT  that  in  course  of  time  the  voices  of  deaf 
persons  acquire  a  character  that  is  easily  recog- 
nizable? This  question  is  answered  in  The  Albion 
Magazine  (London,  January-March),  a  periodical  published  in 
-the  interests  of  the  deaf,  in  the  course  of  some  interesting 
•observations  by  Dr.  Norman  Porritt  on  the  vocalization  of 
people  who  are  hard  of  hearing.  The  following  quotation  is 
from  an  abstract  made  by  The 
British  Medical  Journal  (Lon- 
don, March  30) :  » 

"As  a  deaf  person  is  above 
.all  things  sensitive  and  afraid 
to  draw  attention  either  to 
himself  or  his  failing,  he  gets 
into  the  habit  of  modulating 
his  voice,  and  unconsciously 
adopts  a  too  subdued  tone  in 
speaking.  This  is  a  danger 
against  which  many  deaf  per- 
.sons  are  not  sufficiently  alert, 
and  if  a  deaf  person  is  not 
watchful  he  may  practically 
lose  his  voice  as  well  as  his 
hearing.  Even  with  the  help 
•of  the  best  medical  treatment 
he  may  not  be  able  to  retain 
the  latter,  but  he  ought  at 
least  to  V)e  able  to  preserve  the 
former.  To  this  end  he  should 
avoid  the  enticing  habit  of 
.speaking  in  his  throat,  and 
should  })e  at  pains  not  only  to 
.articulate  clearly,  but  to  open 
his  mouth  and  enunciate  his 
words  distinctly  and  even  em- 
phatically. H((  should  not  be 
afraid  of  speaking  out. 

"As  a  useful  exercise  for  the 
deaf  in  this  respect,  reading 
aloud  so  as  to  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly in  a  large  room  by  peo- 
ple of  normal  hearing  is  reconi mended.  This  advice  is  worth 
noting  hy  those  who  have  to  deal  with  deaf  people  either  as 
friends  or  as  medical  advisers,  for  it  must  be  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  understand  some  deaf 
people  as  it  is  to  make  them  hear.  The  fact  is  that  all  huuuin 
beings  tend  to  attune  their  voices  })y  the  amount  of  sound  in 
their  vicinity,  and  in  thc!  absence  of  any  external  sound  gage 
the  desiraV)lo  pitch  by  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  In  the 
•case  of  deaf  p(>c)ple  all  (>xternal  \il)rat  ions  i)r()(Iiice  more  or  less 
mufTled  .sounds,  while  since  tlio.se  of  tlifir  own  voices  reacli 
their  hearing-organs  practically  unimpaired  they  cause  a  re- 
latively great  noise. 

"The  result  is  tliat  tlie  deaf  man  is  handicapped  in  gaging  the 
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Ifilic  lal)()r  of  signing  thousands  of  checks  keeps  yoti  nj)  niglits.  and 
brings  on  writer's  cramp,  tliis  smaller  model,  making  ten  signatures  at 
once,   will   finish  your  work  in  time   for   the   hall-giime. 


THE  TELEPHONE   AND   THE   DOCTOR 

THE  TELEPHONE  is  compared  by  a  recent  writer  with 
a  long  stethoscope  with  which  the  physician  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  needs  of  his  patients.  It  has,  he  says, 
become  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  doctor's  equipment  as  any 
other  medical  or  surgical  tool.  Its  chief  drawback  is  that, 
unlike  the  stethoscope,  it  is  not  to  be  so  easily  taken  out  of  the 
ears,  and  it  brings  him  into  communication  with  the  world 
without  when  he  would  not,  as  well  as  when  he  would  have  it  so. 
We  read  in  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York):         ^ 

"Patients  may  \isit  with  the  doctor  much  more  easily  by 
'phone  than  by  older  methods  of  getting  about,  especiallj'  at 
night;  but,  fortunately,  this  ability  to  talk  to  the  doctor, 
behind  his  back,  as  it  were,  is  not  often  abused.  In  fact,  the 
nearness  of  the  telephone,  and  so,  the  felt  nearness  of  the  doctor, 
has  possibly  made  people  less  nervous  over  small  matters,  and 
they  are  less  apt  to  rush  for  medical  assistance  at  once  on  every 
occasion. 

"This  close  communication  has  been  of  advantage  to  the 
physician  long  in  practise,  for,  whereas  in  bad  weather,  night 

calls,  and  emergency  eases,  a 
doctor  nearer  at  hand  might 
have  been  called,  the  family 
physician  now  is  reached  by 
telephone.  It  saves  trouble 
and  time  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

"For  the  new  practitioner, 
the  telephone  has  hardly  been 
a  help.  Besides  the  cost, 
which  is  as  much  for  him  as 
for  the  man  who  has  been  at 
work  for  forty  years,  we  have 
already  noted  that  the  old- 
established  doctor  is  more 
readily  reached,  and  if  not 
found,  his  patient  learns  where 
he  is  or  when  he  will  be  in, 
and  leaves  a  message  for  him 
to  call  later.  The  no\ice, 
therefore,  finds  less  frequent 
opportunities  for  displaying 
his  wares,  and  must  bide  his 
time  accordingly.  It  used  to 
be,  and  in  many  places  is 
yet,  the  custom  for  city  doc- 
tors to  group  themselves  in 
one  section  or  on  one  street, 
the  object  l)eing  on  the  part 
of  the  new  man  to  possilily 
receive  th(>  call  Avhich  would 
have  gone  to  a  neighi)oring 
physician  had  that  neighbor 
not  been  out  at  the  time. 
The  telephone  does  away  with 
this,  for  by  'wire'  one  can  be  reached  as  well  in  one  place  as 
another,  and,  as  a  con.setiuence,  practitioners  are  Ixing  ntore  and 
more  scattered  as  suits  their  convenience  of  living,  and  their 
place  of  congregation  now  is  the  telei)hone  book  instt>ad  of  in 
'Doctors'  Row.'  The  only  compensation  fur  this  change  of 
conditions  is  that  the  busy  jiractitioner  can  show  his  generos- 
ity by  means  of  the  telephon(>  in  handing  over  to  a  worthy 
aspirant  calls  that  he  does  not  wish  to  make,  while  the  young 
doctor  is  inor"  fre(>  to  choos(>  where  he  will  hang  his  shingle. 

"The  teleplioiie,  then,  does  scatter  doctors  at  the  sann'  time 
that  it  tends  to  centralize  practise  among  the  longer  established. 
For  the  younger  practiliornT,  the  only  reiiKHly.  when  the  lack 
of  u.se  of  his  'phone  gets  on  hi>  nerves,  is  to  grin  and  wait." 


RODIN  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 


1 


THE  DISTINGUISHED  FRENCHMEN  who  brought 
to  this  country  the  Rodin  bust  designed  for  the  Cham- 
plain  monument  arrived  opportunely  to  Avitness  the 
opening  of  a  Rodin  exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Their 
presence  and  approval  Avas  a  happy  inauguration  of  this  group 
display  of  the  work  of  the  world's  foremost  sculptor,  and  gives 

to  several  journals  the  oppor- 

tunitj'  to  "disengage  some  of 
the  qualities  possest  by  this 
profound  artist."  So  the  art 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times 
regards  the  moment,  recalling 
that  it  was  one  of  our  leading 
critics,  Mr.  William  C.  Brow- 
nell,  who  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  "boldly  assumed 
the  greatness  of  a  sculptor" 
Avho  was  then  "not  yet  fuUy 
honored  in  his  oavti  country 
and  practically  unknown  in 
ours."  By  a  searching  inter- 
rogation of  Rodin's  aims  and 
accomplishment,  Mr.  BroA\Tiell 
"said  the  right  word,  many 
right  words,  concerning  his 
genius."  Mr.  Brownell  Avas 
able  to  say  to  the  timid  ones 
Avho  Avere  only  amazed  at- 
Rodin's  originality: 

"Objections  to  M.  Rodin's 
'handling'  as  eccentric  or  ca- 
pricious appear  to  the  sympa- 
thetic beholder  of  one  of  his 
majestic  works  the  very  acme 
of  misappreciation,  and  their 
real  excuse  —  which  is,  as  1 
have  said,  the  fact  that  such 
'handling'  is  as  unfamiliar  as 
the  motives  it  accompanies — 
singularly  poor  and  feeble." 


^^***'>. 


Such  protest  would  not  be 
appropriate  to-day,  the  Times 
AATiter  points  out,  for  "Rodin's 
method   of   expressing  nature 

and  the  character  of  the  thing  seen  has  so  strongly  imprest 
itself  upon  the  younger  generation  of  sculptors  that  everything 
is  imitated  save  his  mighty  Gallic  industry  and  calm  intellectual 
processes."     For: 

"We  have  CAerywhere  to-day  smooth  heads  and  arms  emer- 
ging from  blocks  of  rough  marble ;  the  question  of  light  and  shade 
has  become  of  an  importance  rivaling  that  given  it  by  the  Flor- 
entine sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century;  lines  must  tremble  to 
produce  the  A-ibration  of  life.  In  a  word,  Rodin  has  set  all  the 
young  sculptors  of  yesterday  and  to-day  at  the  search  for  the 
secret  of  movement.  The  return  to  static  pose  and  immutable 
line  is  now  Avhat  seems  eccentricitj'.  Greek  vitality,  Florentine 
character,  are  in  turn  sloAvly  retreating  before  the  reentry  of 
Egyptian  inflexibiUty,  and  there  is  danger  enough  in  Aiew,  but 
at  present  the  influence  of  Rodin  still  dominates,  and  it  is  above 
all  a  healthy  influence,  Avhifh  may  be  trusted  to  endure  the 
Aicissitudes  of  fashion  and  bold  together  a  band  of  Avorkers 
intent  upon  the  close  analysis,  the  learned  synthesis,  the  de- 
light in  true  report,  marking  the  happy  possessor  of  irtellectual 
\'igor.'' 

,  In  the  present  exhibit,  AA-hich  comprizes  the  former  Rodin 
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possessions  of  the  museum  and  the  addition  acquired  by  the 
Thomas  A.  Ryan  gift,  the  range  is  wide.  The  Times  Avriter 
thus  reviews  them: 

"The  'Adam'  and  'Eve'  and  'The  Old  Courtezan'  are  real- 
ism heightened  to  the  point  of  symbohsm.  The  portrait  of 
Madame  X,  the  lovely  'Bather,'  marking  the  latest  period  of 

his  career,  having  been  mod- 
eled in  1910,  shortly  before  its 
purchase;  the  'Tempest,'  a 
symbol  of  furious  storm,  mod- 
eled in  high  relief,  illustrate 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  sur- 
faces and  the  gracious  warmth 
and  subtlety  of  his  translation 
of  flesh  into  terms  of  marble. 
The  portraits  of  Jules  Dalou 
and  Puvis  de  Chavannes  re- 
Aeal  his  penetrating  research 
into  personal  character  and 
idiosyncrasy.  And  the  'Age  of 
Bronze,'  that  magnificent  bit 
of  sanity  and  knowledge,  will 
always  stand  as  testimony  to 
Rodin's  technical  fitness  for 
his  task.  When  it  was  ex- 
hibited in  1877  it  was  bought 
for  the  state,  but  the  pur- 
chase was  repudiated  by  the 
Inspectors  of  Fine  Arts  on  the 
sifround  that  the  sculptor  must 
luiA^e  taken  a  cast  from  life  in 
order  to  achieA^e  an  anatom- 
ical construction  of  such 
])erfection. 

"Its  superb  workmanship  is 
a  Avholesome  lesson  to  the  large 
class  of  Rodin's  followers  who 
copy  his  external  peculiarities 
Avithout  going  through  the 
desperate  initiation  necessary 
to  attain  such  poAver  over  his 
material.  One  of  his  admirers, 
studying  it,  made  the  perti- 
nent comment:  'Only  those 
Avith  such  complete  command 
of  language  are  entitled  to  use 
slang.'  " 


Every  quality  of  his  is  imitatod  l)y  the  younpcor  sculptors  save  "the 
mighty  (iailic  industry  and  calm  intellectual  processes." 


The    obvious     contribution 
made   by  Rodin  to  the  sculp- 
ture of  his  period,  summarizes 
this  Avriter,  is  "the  embodiment  in  his  work  of  that  mysterious 
principle  known  to  the  Chinese  artist  as  the  'movement  of  life.'  " 
Further: 

"To  achieve  this  great  victory  over  inanimate  clay,  he  has 
exercised,  necessarily,  every  resource  of  his  sturdy  intelligence. 
Like  the  great  masters  of  the  past  he  has  been  a  poet  and  a 
visionary  sulx-onsciously;  his  conscious  activity  has  all  gone  to 
the  making  of  a  supremely  good  workman.  When  we  note  the 
splendid  expressiveness  of  the  twisted  muscles  between  the 
thorax  and  the  hip  in  his  'Thinker'  or  his  'Adam'  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  little  pages  from  Michelangelo's  note-books  in 
the  British  Museum,  shoAving  the  sculptor's  notations  from  every 
point  of  vi(?w  of  those  mutable  muscles.  This  may  be  obtru- 
ding anatomy,  but  the  most  casual  must  admit  that  a  back  or 
side  from  a  Rodin  statue  has  not  only  its  artistic  excuse  for 
being  as  a  part  of  an  integral  conception,  but  also  its  rich  sep- 
arate life  full  of  human  significance.  His  most  tortured  forms, 
,and  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  these  exist,  hold  in  their  anatomic 
freedom  the  potentiality  of  release  from  torture.  We  can  think 
of  any  of  his  figures  as  assuming  another  position  at  will — 
straightening,  bending,  swaying,  stretching;  no  moA'ement  in- 
vohing  muscular  play  seems  impossiV)le.     This  in  itself  is  re- 
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markable,  but  not,  as  others  have  noted,  a  new  thing.  To 
combine  this  potentiality  of  muscular  motion  with  a  sense  of 
the  ambient  air  en\eloping  the  forms,  to  give  not  only  the  move- 
ment of  the  figure  but  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere  around 
the  figure,  was  in  the  highest  degree  original.  The  two  forms 
of  movement  united  in  sculpture  account  for  the  high  place 
accorded  Rodin  by  his  fellow  technicians." 


WHAT  CHICAGO'S   "DRAMA 

DID 


PLAYERS " 


CHICAGO  FINDS  SATISFACTION  in  the  outcome  of  the 
eTiterprise  of  the  Drama  Players,  the  name  under  which 
a  body  of  actors  with  a  guaranteed  support  started  out 
to  do  some  reformatory  work.  They  carried  their  season 
through  its  projected  ten  weeks  in  Chicago,  after  a  preliminary 
tour  in  some  Eastern  and  Western  cities,  and  they  are  glad  to 
find  at  its  conclusion  that  the  guarantors  will  be  let  off  with 
the  payment  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  sums  they  pledged. 
Tho  artistic  success  is  not  so  easily  calculable,  enough  seems  to 
have  been  achieved  to  count  upon  another  reason.  Considering 
"the  stone  wall  of  apathy  and  public  indifference  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  any  effort  for  the  betterment  of  a  public  taste 
■demoralized,  as  ours  has  been,  in  its  artistic  outlook,"  The  Dial 
(Chicago)  finds  it  "surprizing  that  so  evident  a  breach  was 
made  by  this  little  band  of  reformers  at  the  first  assault."  It 
triumphed  heroically  when  compared  with  Chicago's  earlier 
^'New  Theater"  enterprise,  and  its  money  loss  was  negligible 
when  compared  with  Ncav  York's  costly  experiment. 

Some  account  was  given  of  this  band  of  players  when  they 
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P'roin  a  bust  by  Kodin.  revcalinn  "his  pmclralinK  rosoarcli  iiil( 
personal  <-haraclcr  and  idiosyiicracy." 


Opened  their  season  in  New  York  last  autumn.  There  was 
<'vidonee  then  of  a  lack  of  preparation  for  a  melropolitan  verdict, 
and  they  donblless  suffered  from  the  newspaper  criticism  tiiat 
followed.     The  Chicago  season  opened  in  February,  and  during 


its  course  nine  plays  were  produced.  This  work,  it  is  pointed 
out,  was  much  more  arduous  than  that  of  the  average  stock 
companj^  Avhich  rehearses  a  new  play  every  week  "because  the 
plays  given  by  such  companies  come  to -them  with  all  the  'busi- 
ness' worked  out — the  entrances  and  the  groupings,  and  all  the 
matters  of  stage  technic  already  indicated  in  the  manuscript." 
But  the  Drama  Players  had  to  work  with  new  mate- 
rial, and  create 
from  the  bare  text 
the  living  form 
of  a  plaj'.  How 
much  of  pioneer 
work  was  neces- 
sary appears  from 
the  list  of  plays 
produced : 

"The  Mater- 
nal Instinct,"  by 
Messrs.  Robert 
Herrick  and  Har- 
rison Rhodes; 

"Gold,"  by 
Mrs.  Ancella 
Hunter. 

"June  Mad- 
ness," by  Mr. 
Henry  Kitchell 
Webster. 

"The  Thunder- 
bolt," by  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero; 

"Les  Femmes 
Savantes,"  by 
Moliere ; 

"La  Bottega 
del  Caffe,"  by 
Goldoni ; 

"II  Piu  Forte," 
by  Giuseppe  Gia- 
cosa; 

"La  Course  du 
Flambeau,"  by 
Paul  Hervieu; 

"Fruen  fra 
Havet,"  by  Hen- 
rik  Ibsen. 

The  perform- 
ances under  the 
direction  of  Mr. 
Donald  Robert- 
son "were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  being  characterized 
by  both  assurance  and  finish,"  reports  The  Dial,  adding: 

"Such  good  ensemble  acting  has  not  often  been  seen  on  any 
stage,  and  the  artistic  triimiph  of  the  company  has  been  remark- 
able, altho  perhaps  no  greater  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  fine  directive  intelligence  of  Mr.  Robertson  and  the 
tested  ability  of  such  accomplished  jilayers  as  those  who  assimied 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  repertoire.  The  names  of 
Miss  Hcdwig  Rcicher,  Miss  Kffiv  Shannon,  Miss  Charlotte 
Granville,  Miss  Rene(>  Kelly,  Air.  HiTbert  Kelcey.  Mr.  Sheldon 
Lewis,  Mr.  Lionel  Belmore,  Mr.  Edward  Emery,  and  Mr. 
Hylton  Allen  ar(>  indeed  a  guaranty  of  good  acting,  yet  whatever 
they  may  be  as  individual  performers,  the  total  of  their  achieve- 
ment was  something  much  more  than  the  total  of  their  several 
al)ilities,  and  provided  something  like  a  revelation  to  their 
audiences." 

Going  on  to  consider  the  material  these  players  had  to  u.se. 
it  is  not  denied  that  some  of  it  was  of  a  poor  quality.  "In 
deciding  to  produce  tliree  plays  of  American  authorshij)  before 
there  were  any  such  i)lays  in  sight,  they  committed  themselves 
to  a  policy  which  proved  disastrous  in  its  cons(>quences.  l)esides 
Iteing  a  departure  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  enter- 
I)rise."     For: 


"AGE    OF    BRONZE." 

At  first  repudiated  in  France  by  the  Inspectors 
of  Fine  Arts  on  the  ground  tliat  Rodin  "  must 
have  talceii  a  east  from  life  in  order  to  acliieve 
an  anatomical  construction  of  such  perfection  " 
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"The  Society  was  formed,  not  to  take  chances  with  untried 
material,  but  to  present  works  of  approved  merit  and  unques- 
tionable signifieance.  It  had  the  entire  literature  of  the  modern 
drama — from  Shakespeare  to  Shaw — from  which  to  choose, 
and  it  deliberately  wasted  one-third  of  its  energies  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  foist  three  new  American  plays  upon  a  confiding 
public.  Now,  broadly  speaking,  no  plajs  have  ever  been  pro- 
duced in  America  which  are  worthy  of  being  included  in  any 
list  of  such  masterpieces  as  it  was  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
Society  to  produce;  Avhat.  then,  was  the  likelihood  of  suitable 
plays  turning  up  among  the  manuscripts  submitted  for  examina- 
tion? The  management  might  be  taking  chances,  from  the 
box-oflfice  standpoint,  with  Moliere  and  Ooldoni.  or  with  Ibsen 
and  Her%ieu.  or  AA-ith  a  score  of  other  play\\Tights  whose  place 
in  dramatic  literature  is  too  secure  to  be  disputed,  but  they 
would  have  incurred  no  artistic  risk,  and  would  have  planted 
themsehes  upon  entirely  safe  gi-ound,  if  they  had  resolutely 
eschewed  all  toying  with  experimental  matter. 

"Th(>  organization  was  based  upon  a  definite  ideal  purpose, 
and  if  its  professions  meant  anything  at  all,  they  meant  an  effort 
to  attract  the  public  to  approved  works  of  a  high  literary  value. 
They  certaiiilj-  did  not  mean  anj-  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
commercial  theater  in  the  exploitation  of  novelties.  The  actual 
perversion  of  the  original  plan  offers  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
folly  of  entrusting  its  execution  to  a  committee  of  many  minds, 
and  of  deciding  by  vote  the  plays  that  should  make  up  the  list. 
The  result  was  a  departure  from  the  singleness  of  aim  which 
was  absolutely  imperative,  and  all  the  confusion  that  comes 
from  compromise,  and  Avorking  at  cross-purposes,  and  the  effort 
to  reconcile  conflicting  Aiews." 

Two  of  the  American  plays  proved  "dismal  failures,"  but 
Mr.  Webster's  "June  Madness"  achieved  a  considerable  measure 
of  success — 

"It  proved  to  be  a  good  play  of  the  type  that  attracts  audi- 
ences to  the  commercial  theater,  altho  we  should  hardly  call  it 
the  kind  of  play  which  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Society's 
endeavors.  Its  matter  was  contentious  and  aroused  excited 
discussion,  which  was  all  to  the  good  as  far  as  the  box-office 
receipts  were  concerned,  but  it  served  in  no  way  to  emphasize 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  enterprise  with  which  it  was 
associated.  It  served  rather  to  indicate  that  the  Drama  Players 
were  merely  trying  to  do  what  the  other  theaters  were  doing, 
and  man}'  people  were  puzzled,  by  this  and  by  several  other 
productions,  to  understand  how  the  declared  objects  of  the 
Society  were  being  furthered. 

"The  Moliere,  Goldoni,  and  Ibsen  plays  were  clearly  within 
its  province,  as  were,  somewhat  less  obviously,  the  plays  by 
Hervieu,  Giacosa,  and  Pinero.  If,  for  example,  the  remaining 
places  in  the  program  had  been  filled  by  works  of  such 'dramatists 
as  Bjornson,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Maeterlinck,  Drach- 
mann,  Oehlenschliiger,  and  Echegaray,  or  even  by  examples  of 
Elizabethan  drama  or  old  English  comedy,  the  Society  would 
have  made  a  far  more  definite  stand  for  the  principles  upon 
which  it  rested  its  claims  for  public  and  private  support.  It  is, 
however,  gratifying  to  nott;  that  the  works  of  the  greatest 
intrinsic  worth,  the  plays  by  Moliere,  Goldoni,  and  Ibsen,  were 
particularly  successful  in  their  appeal,  and  that  the  Ibsen  play, 
indw;d,  proved  to  be  about  the  best  dravving-card  in  the  entire 
repertory.  The  lesson  from  these  facts  is  surely  plain,  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  be  heeded  in  the  future." 

Despite  all  adverse  conditions,  the  results  gained  by  these 
workers  outside  the  commercial  theater  leads  The  Dial  to 
believe  that  "the  tide  of  interest  in  a  rehabilitated  stage  is 
steadily  rising  in  this  country,  and  the  wave  which  bears  upon 
its  crest  the  work  of  the  Drama  Players  is  moved  by  the 
irresistible  forces  which  control  the  larger  movement."  (^hicago 
evidently  possesses  some  citizens  of  a  philosophic  temper,  for, 
we  are  told,  "it  has  been  a  frequent  observation  of  spectators 
who  found  the  plays,  as  such,  not  particularly  interesting,  that 
almost  any  kind  of  a  play  would  be  worth  seeing  in  the  hands 
of  such  actors  as  these."     The  Dial  adds: 

"We  hope  that  the  work  thus  inaugurated  will  go  on,  winning 
its  way  by  an  unshaken  faith  in  its  ideals,  and  profiting  by  a 
realization  of  its  lapses  from  the  straight  path.  The  public  is 
always  suspicious  of  being  practised  upon  for  its  own  good,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chicago  Theater  Society  has  presented 
its  cause  in  a  way  calculated  to  arouse  such  suspicions." 


"lAGO"  AS  A  ROWDY 

PEOPLE  who  appreciate  the  advertising  value  of  nearly 
every  innovation  may  find  a  case  in  point  in  Mr.  Laurence- 
Irving's  new  idea  of  logo.  This  part  he  is  at  present  play- 
ing in  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  production  of  "Othello"  in  London 
and  the  sensation  created  by  his  performance  almost  overtops 
the  impression  of  his  chief.  "Mr.  Irving  seems  to  me  to  have 
imagined  and  presented  an  I  ago  of  the  gutter,"  says  one  irate 
protester  in  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "a  man  who  behaves 
very  much  like  a  brisk  young  Whitechapel  coster  out  for  a  bank 
holiday."  Such  words  indicate  the  rather  wide  departure  from 
the  heroic  malignancy  of  the  I  ago  of  tradition.  Mr.  Boyle 
Laurence,  of  the  London  Evening  Standard,  describes  the  con- 
ception as  that  of  "an  lago-cum-Puck,  an  elf -like  I  ago."  And 
he  doesn't  like  it.  logo,  he  protests,  "may  be  buoyant,  gay, 
mercurial;  but  he  should  not  be  slap-dash."  In  poetic  drama, 
he  contends,  "great  villainy  wants  some  suggestion  of  the  heroic, 
some  aloofness,  some  authority."  All  these  protests  have  served 
to  draw  from  the  '.^on  of  Sir  Henry  a  justification  of  his  views, 
and  he  gives  them  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  He  first  dis- 
patches the  Sir  Oracles  "who  believe  themselves  to  hold  the. 
true  and  infallible  key  to  the  labyrinthine  complexities  of 
Shakespeare's  creative  genius,"  but  who  "land  you  in  the 
dullest  haven  of  routine."  Turning  to  the  matter  of  logo,  Mr_ 
Irving  sees  that  he  might  be  represented  from  several  points, 
of  view,  enumerated  thus: 

"1.  That  lago  is  principally  actuated  by  a  well-grounded' 
jealousy  against  Othello,  who  has  been  too  'free  and  bounteous' 
in  his  attentions  toward  Emilia. 

"2.  That  logo  is  infuriated  by  liis  lack  of  advancement,  andl 
the  slight  he  considers  to  have  been  put  upon  his  military  service-, 
and  knowledge  by  Cassia's  having  been  preferred  before  him. 

"3.  That  lago  is  really  in  love  with  Desdemona,  and  that  in  a 
manner  which,  so  far  as  his  depraved  nature  can  admit  of  suchi 
a  state,  is  not  entirely  base.  'Not,'  says  he,  'out  of  absolute- 
lust.' 

"4.  That  lago,  as  Coleridge  held,  is  in  truth  merely  malig- 
nant, loathing  the  happiness  of  others,  and  wishing  to  d(^lude- 
himself  with  a  motive  where,  in  fact,  none  but  an  ingrainedi 
evilness  exists." 

Taking  any  one  of  these  causes  as  the  backbone  of  lago'-s- 
activity  in  the  play,  Mr.  Irving  thinks  a  "highly  interesting  audi 
relatively  right  conception  of  the  character"  might  be  worked] 
out.  His  own  conception,  he  informs  us,  is  based  on  a  mixture 
of  the  second  and  fourth  ideas.     Thus: 

"I  take  it  that  logo  is  most  inordinately  vain,  and  I  do  not 
think  inordinate  vanity  can  e.xist  without  inordinate  jealousy. 
He  mistakes  the  skepticism,  mistrust,  and  suspicion  of  his  mind 
for  the  qualities  of  a  great  intellect,  when,  of  course,  they  are- 
the  very  reverse.  Of  malicious  ingenuity  he  possesses  an  enor- 
mous share;  but  his  ignorance  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the- 
human  heart  brings  his  miserable  schemings  to  nothing,  for  this 
acute  student  of  human  nature  had  quite  failed  to  read  the  char- 
acter of  his  own  wife,  through  which  miscalculation  his  destruc- 
tion is  brought  about. 

"lago,  I  think,  is  exceedingly  happy  when,  on  the  quay  ati 
Cyprus,  lie  is  descanting  rather  cheaply  to  a  simple  audience  on 
the  character  of  women.  1  think  he  is  also  happy  when  he  is 
singing,  and,  as  I  have  ventured  to  do,  to  the  disgust  of  many, 
kicking  his  legs  about  among  a  po.sse  of  drunken  youths.  Kven 
Rodcrigo's  admiration,  I  think,  is  precious  to  him;  and  certainly 
any  one  who  witliholds  from  him  the  admiration,  the  promo- 
tion, to  which  he  thinks  himself  entitled,  earns  an  implac^able 
hatred  which  his  monstrous  vanity  leads  him  to  regard  as  quite- 
a  justifiable  source  of  action.  He  is  a  mass  of  wounded  \anity, 
of  self-love.  And  the  gangrene  sore  which  has  at  last  caused 
this  mass  of  unwholesome  character  to  fester  is  the  final  slight 
of  his  being  passed  over  and  Cassia  chosen  as  Othello'' s  lieutenant. 

"I  see  lago  as  a  man  of  no  l)irth  or  connections,  possibly  a 
camp  bastard;  he  has  taken  the  most  enormous  pains  to  raise? 
himself  from  the  subordinate  position  of  standard-bearer  to  that 
of  lieutenant  to  Othello,  even  to  the  extent  of  beating  up  three- 
persons,  whom  he  characterizes  as  'great  ones,'  to  intercede  for 
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From  "  The  IlUistrate<l  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News,"  I^mhIod. 

A    CARTOONISTS    VIEWS    OF    LAURENCE    IRVINCi    AS    lAGO. 
One  critic  c()mi)lains  that  Irving's  lago  "behaves  very  much  like  a  brisk  yoiiiiK  AVhitechapel  coster  out  for  a  bank  lioliday. 


him  with  Othello.  I  ran  not  help  thinking  they  must  have  been 
somewhat  frayed,  seedy,  and  bibulous  'great  ones,'  whose  ap- 
pearance did  not  at  all  impose  upon  the  noble  Moor,  as  he 
waved  the  three  'has-beens'  away,  exclaiming,  with  a  lofti- 
ness that  sank  into  the  very  marrow  of  lago's  bones:  '1  have 
already  chose  my  officer.'  All  his  trouble  and  the  money — no 
doubt  Rodcrigo'a — which  he  had  expended  on  getting  his  'great 
ones'  to  the  proper  pitch  is  wasted;  and  here  is  he  doomed  to 
be  ever  in  closest  proximity  to  the  t,wo  men  who  have  put  upon 
him  this  hideous  and  disgraceful  slur! 

"I  think — I  only  venture  to  think — that  in  the  working  out 
of  his  scheme  of  revenge  he  gets  gradually  caught  up  in  the 
wheels  of  his  own  mechanism.  Murder  does  not  enter  into  the 
initial  stages  of  his  plan.  He  is  gradually  drawn  into  it,  half 
allured,  even  a  little  appalled,  by  the  revelation  of  the  Moor's 
extraordinarily  and  unexpectedly  inflammatory  nature.  The 
malignity  of  Ickjo'h  spirit  sees  something  dazzlingly  great  in  his 
becoming  the  secret  instrument  of  life  and  death.  He  may 
even  descry  a  vista  of  triumph  where,  by  the  death  of  Cassio 
and  Othello's  punishment  as  a  murderer,  he,  lago,  might  step 
into  his  Moorish  general's  place;  yet  I  think  there  is  something 
in  him  which  can  not  help  recoiling  from  the  sacrifice  of  Desdc- 
mona,  who  has  done  him  ho  wrong." 

One  of  Mr.  Irving's  severest  critics  retorts  in  the  same  journal: 

"Surely  Shakespeare  intended  Imjo  to  he  presented  as  a  sea- 
soned soldier,  very  probably  risen  from  the  ranks,  but  of  ex- 
traordinary intellect,  the  incarnation  of  evil,  a  man  who  cared 
for  himself  onl\  and  despised  all  others.  Lust  he  knew,  but  of 
love  he  had  no  comprehension,  nor  of  pity,  nor  of  remorse,  nor 
of  mercy.  An  opinion  that  logo's  susi)icions  of  his  wife  with 
cither  Othello  or  Coxsto  were  'well  grounded'  is  surely  untenable, 
and,  as  for  his  feeling  any  love  for  DesdemoiKi,  wc  hav(^  only  to 
read  his  ceaseless  efforts  to  prevent  Othello  from  abandoning 
his  intention  of  murdering  her  to  be  sure  he  was  incapable  of 
such  an  emotion.  Are  we  not  right  in  concluding  that  Shake- 
speare intended  lago  to  represent  the  incarnation  of  evil, 
stung  into  action  by  suffering  the  injustice  of  having  placed 
over  his  head  'so  slight,  so  drunken,  so  indiscreet  an  officer' 
as  Cassio r' 

'i'lic  critic  of  tiic  i.,on(ioii  Outlook,  however,  finds  the  new  em- 
bodiment "a  remarkably  w<Il-consid«'red  logo,"  going  on  to  .say: 

"The  man  is  there,  and  not  there:  a  light,  treacherous,  plau- 
sible villain,  in  and  out  and  through  and  around  the  action;  just 
to  a  word  what  he  says  Cassio  is,  "a  sli|)i)cr  and  sui)tle  knav<>.  a 
finder-out  of  occasions.'  Mr.  Irving's  .solilotinies  slip  from  the 
fMtrner  of  his  mouth,  as  it  were,  offending  our  sense  of  reality 
in  the  least  degree  jjossible,  and  avoiding  always  the  suggestion 


of  a  villain,  solid  and  sinister,  to  whom  the  mind  would  refuse 
its  credence.  This  lago  is  the  devil's  artificer,  and  every  mesh 
in  the  net  he  makes  is  spun  out  of  words.  It  has  not  escaped 
Mr.  Irving  that  lago  is  a  delicate  and  damnable  artist  in  words. 
'Put  money  in  thy  purse,'  and  again  the  devilish  playing  -with 
the  word  'angry' — it  is  a  delight  to  hear  what  Mr.  Irving  brings 
out  of  these.  In  all  his  play  of^esture  and  expression,  too,  there 
is  a  sort  of  mobile  maleficence.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr. 
Irving's  lago  will  rank  very  highly." 


THE  CARTOONIST'S  VIEW  OF  LIFE— Xot  personalities  but 
party  symbols  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  political  cartoonists  of 
the  day.  This  fact  is  brought  out  by  an  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  in  estimating  the  work  of  the  late 
Homer  Davenport.  It  "illustrated  to  a  highly  accentuated  de- 
gree what  is  true  of  the  later  phases  of  the  cartoonist's  art  in 
general."  declares  the  writer,  who  adds: 

"The* element  of  caricature  in  the  political  cartoon  has  been 
disappearing.  Instead  of  personal  caricature,  we  have  symbols 
of  parties,  movements,  and  issues.  We  have,  of  course.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  eje-glasses  and  prominent  dental  equipment.  We 
have  Mr.  Taft's  orotund  good  nature.  W^e  have  had  'Uncle 
Joe'  Cannon's  nut-cracker  nose  and  chin  and  up-tilted  cigar. 
But  even  the  Roosevelt  pince-nez  and  teeth  Iuiac  become  largely 
symbolic.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Cannon  usually 
appear  as  figures  in  a  pictorial  ensemble  made  up  largely  of  ab- 
stractions— tlu>  Trusts,  the  Boss,  the  Common  People.  And 
thes(>  latter  have  become  quite  stereotyped  in  their  outward 
form. 

"Most  artists  nowadays  draw  the  Trusts  or  the  Interests  as 
Mr.  Davenport  imagined  them.  The  Boss  is  nearly  every- 
where a  large,  pursy,  good-iuitured  bandit,  tho  in  life  he  may 
be  no  bigger  than  Charles  F.  Murphy  or  Abe  Ruef.  The  Com- 
mon People,  with  his  varitms  reincarnations,  the  I'ltimate  Con- 
sumer, the  Strap-hanger,  the  Coinmuter.  the  Independent  Voter, 
is  nearly  everywhere  the  sann'  slight,  ri'-kety.  near-sighted  citi- 
zen, with  mutton-chop  whiskers  and  a  soft  hat.  Tli(>se  an>  the 
permanent  ctnTcncy  of  newsi)ai)er  art. 

"New  emblems,  more  or  less  temporary  in  diM-ation.  will  be 
injected  into  the  i)ublic  notice;  and  these,  too,  are  seized  upou 
the  country  over  and  adapted  to  local  conditions.  All  over  the 
country  to-(la\'  somebody's  dawg  is  being  kicked  around  in  the 
newspa|)er  cartoons.  It  is  Mr.  Taft's  dawg  in  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Roosevelt's  in  New  York.  Mr.  Bryan's  dawg,  the 
Suffragists'  dawg,  or  even  the  (\)mmon  People's  dawg.  But 
that   is  svnd)olism  rather  than  caricatinc." 


FEDERATED  WORK  AMONG  ALIENS 


THE  "AMERICAN  PARISH"  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
organizations  of  New  York  City  that  go  to  justify  a  re- 
cent utterance  of  Mr.  James  P.  Cannon,  chairman  of 
the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement.  He  declared  with 
pardonable  pride,  perhaps,  that  "agencies  acting  for  the  better- 
ment and  uplift  of  the  community  in  New  York  are  more  nu- 
merous and  diversified  than  in  possibly  any  other  city  in  the 
world."  Among  these  the  "American  parish"  is  described  by 
A.  Chester  Mann  in  Tlie  Examiner  (New  York)  as  "a  new  and 
significant  method  of  Christian  attack  in  great  populous  cen- 


by  the  thousand.  Hungarians,  too,  and  Croats,  and  other  non- 
English-speaking  folk  from  Southern  Europe.  It  is  a  neighbor- 
hood from  which  Protestantism  had  definitely  retreated,  as 
is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  four  j'ears  or  so  ago  there  existed 
only  one  English-speaking  church,  and  that  so  rapidly  on  the 
decline  as  to  be  just  about  to  close  its  doors  when  taken  up  by 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  two  years  ago.  And  it  is  also  a 
neighborhood  in  which,  on  the  face  of  things,  Protestantism 
would  appear  to  have  had  but  a  slender  chance  of  success.  But 
to  the  task  of  conquering  for  Christ  and  evangelical  Protestant- 
ism this,  as  difficult  a  field  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Union,    the   promoters   of   the   American   parish   ha\'e   addrest 

themselves.  And  success, 
such  as  looked  wt.ll-tiigh 
impossible  at  one  time, 
has  already'  crowned  their 
labors. 

"The  American  parish 
seeks  to  relate  itself  in  a 
cooperative  way  with  all 
other  Christian  and  social 
agencies  in  that  part  of  New 
York  covered  by  its  opera- 
tions, and  aims  to  be  a 
formative  force  in  develop- 
ing those  schemes  of  social 
uplift  which  all  real  Chris- 
tian people  desire  to  see  ac- 
tive in  the  interests  of  the 
incoming  alien." 


Courtesy  of  "  Tlie  Examiner,' 


Kc-w  Y.irk, 

THE    HEART 


OF    THE     "AMERICAN    PARISH' 


Where  the  federated  Protestant  churches  of  New  York's  upper  East  Side  work  among  a  population  of 
Italians.  Jews,  Hungarians,  Croats,  and  other  non-English-speaking  folk  of  Southern  Europe. 


ters,"  owing  its  inception  to  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Shriver,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Immigration  Department  of  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Missions  Committee.  Its  field  of  operation  is  in  the 
upper  East  Side,  where  the  foreign  population  holds  well-nigh 
complete  sway.  A  few  Protestant  churches  remain  there  and 
"the  intention  of  this  parish  plan  has  been  to  federate  the  work 
and  increase  its  efficiency  through  a  concerted  movement  upon 
a  great  area  of  New  York,  and  to  develop  a  staff  of  pastors, 
visitors,  club-leaders,  and  volunteer  workers."  The  whole 
question  of  their  success  is  dependent  upon  their  endowment, 
as  we  see  here: 

"Except  for  men  of  intrepid  courage  and  unfailing  optimism 
the  whole  situation  in  the.se  particular  areas  of  New  York  City 
presents  prohibitive  difficulties.  Happily  men  of  this  order  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board — men 
to  whom  a  strenuous,  unpromising  field  of  service  is  merely  a 
challenge  to  devoted,  whole-hearted  endeavor,  and  who  at  any 
time  prefer  to  be  'up  against'  a  difficult  problem  than  enjoying 
some  snug  sinecure  of  slippered  ease.  There  are,  for  instance, 
two  great  Italian  communities  wthin  the  scope  of  the  American 
parisn,  one  of  them  numbering  90,000,  and  Jews  abound  there 


The  control  of  the  work  of 
the  American  parish  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Nor- 
man Thomas  of  the  East 
Harlem  Church.  Associ- 
ated with  him  are  men 
whose  names  ally  them  with 
their  racial  environment, 
such  as  the  Rev.  Francesco 
Pirazzini,  the  Rev.  Gio- 
vanni Tron,  and  the  Rev. 
G.  J.  D'Anchise.  They  are 
also  assisted  by  Dr.  Shriver 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  Of 
their  efforts  we  read: 

"The  first  purpose  of  this 
board  has  been  to  make  a 
thorough-going  and  search- 
ing study  of  the  entire  community  and  to  gather  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  forces  at  work  within  it,  whether  for 
good  or  ill.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  study  the  various  devel- 
opments of  the  work  are  being  projected.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  of  the  entire  parish  for  the  forthcoming  year  is 
$14,000 — to  cover  the  salaries  of  five  pastors  and  other  helpers. 
That  the  policy  pursued  by  the  American  parish  has  found 
favor  at  headquarters  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  last  year 
the  Church  Extension  Committee  appropriated  for  its  uses  in 
buildings  alone  .$108,000— $42,000  for  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  .$6G,000  for  the  Chun-h  of  th(!  Ascension. 

"The  work  of  the  American  parish  lays  open  a  field  offering 
the  finest  opportunities  for  the  exercise;  of  the  special  benefits 
expected  to  be  derived  from  the  immigration  fellowships  re- 
cently announced  by  the  Presbyterian  Home  Board.  Writing 
a  little  while  ago  about  theses  fellowships,  Mr.  Shriver  said:  'This 
progressive  move  on  the  i)art  of  the  Home  Board  is  one  of  the 
utmost  significance  in  training  a  new  leadership  for  the  Church. 
Three  years  ago  a  party  of  college  men  spent  a  year  in  ihe 
peasant  districts  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Italy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Edward  A.  Steiner.  The  plan  was  advocated  by 
Dr.  Steiner  as  an  effective  method  of  preparing  men  for  work 
among  the  immigrants.  The  Presbyterian  Board,  however,  is 
the  first  home-mission  agency  that  has  undertaken  in  any  com- 
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prehensive  way  to  prepare  missionaries  by  this  method  for  the 
new  and  urgent  service  required  in  this  country.'  " 

This  work,  it  Avill  be  recalled,  was  described  in  The  Literary 
Digest  at  the  time  Professor  Steiner  announced  his  plan.  It 
aims  to  send  men  to  the  home  countries  of  our  immigrant  pop- 
ulation, there  to  learn  their  language  and  habits  of  life  in  order 
to  find  a  better  means  of  approach  to  them  here.  It  began  to 
be  realized  that  the  immigrant  showed  only  his  worst  side  when 
taken  from  the  pleasant  rural  surroundings  of  his  home  country 
and  thrust  into  the  congested  districts  of  our  manufacturing 
centers.     Hence  this  preliminary  training  of  the  missionary: 

"In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  religious  conditions 
of  the  people,  special  and  detailed  inquiries  will  be  made  into 
specific  phases  of  the  immigration  question,  such  as  the  accelera- 
tion of  immigration  by  commercial  agencies,  the  influence  of  re- 
turning immigrants,  the  white-slave  traffic,  conditions  at  ports 
of  embarkation,  topics  which  have  been  carefully  investigated 
by  the  recent  Federal  Immigration  Commission,  but  which  re- 
quire a  persistent  and  continuous  interest.  In  particular,  the 
state  and  work  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy  and  other  countries  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  Prot- 
estant evangelization  among  immigrants  from  these  countries 
in  America.  With  such  an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance 
Avnth  the  la.nd  and  life  of  the  immigrant,  and  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  his  language,  a  minister  engaging  in  the  Church's 
work  in  New  York  and  other  industrial  communities  in  this 
country  can  not  fail  to  be  placed  at  a  point  of  splendid  vantage." 


THE  STORY   AND   MESSAGE  OF 
RAYMOND  ROBINS 

THE  OUTSTANDING  PERSONALITY  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  seems  to  have  been  Raymond 
Robins.  His  message  and  the  story  of  his  life  made  a 
deeper  impression,  we  are  told,  than  anything  else,  no  matter 
where  the  audience.  He  was  the  "social-service  man"  of 
"Team  No.  3,"  and  he  always  "put  it  over,"  so  Arthur  P. 
Kellogg  declares  in  The  Survey  (New  York),  "in  spite  of  the 
trepidation  of  some  of  the  churchly,  who  have  thought  him 
rather  a  wild  radical  and  fomenter  of  strikes,  and  in  spite  of  the 
doubts  of  social  workers,  who  have  found  too  much  of  'church 
social  service'  bound  up  in  a  dole  and  a  tract."  Robins,  as 
described  by  one  of  the  Hartford  ministers,  "is  essentially  sane 
and  constructive,  not  attacking  any  phase  of  the  existing  order 
without  suggesting  an  adequate  and  positive  improvement." 
These  are  the  details  of  his  storj-: 

"First  a  barefoot  boy,  poor  as  only  the  poor  of  the  South 
are  poor. 

"Then  a  young  man,  working  at  hard  labor  for  -SIO  a  month 
and  his  keep. 

"A  coal-miner,  at  a  dollar  a  tweh^e-hour  day,  down  in  old 
mines  without  machinery  or  modern  methods,  often  the  whole 
day  on  his  knees  swinging  a  pick  in  a  low  shaft,  at  night  too  tired 
for  more  than  a  meal  and  a  sleep — no  fun,  nothing  but  work 
and  eat  and  sleep,  with  a  growing  taste  for  liquor  "to  forget  it.' 

"Something  within  drives  him  west  to  a  silver-mine.  There, 
as  a  union  miner,  he  works  eight  hours  a  day,  for  $4 — one-third 
less  work,  four  times  more  pay.  The  sun  shines  on  him  ever\' 
morning  and  every  afternoon,  instead  of  Sunday  only.  He  has 
leisure  and  money.  He  learns  to  play  ball,  a  man  grown,  for  the 
first  time.  He  reads  hungrily  everything  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on.  He  is  a(!tive  in  liis  union.  But  lie  does  not  join  a  cliun-h, 
for  Herbert  Spencer  and  other  over-rich  fare  in  his  reading  have 
given  him  a  young  thinker's  scorn  of  this  Christ  he  has  never 
seen,  anfl  the  other  fellows  do  not  know  or  talk  al)out. 

"At  the  first  flash  of  the  news  from  the  North  he,  a  skilled 
miner,  is  off  for  th(!  Klondike,  where  he  makes  good.  Storm- 
bound in  a  Roman  Cal holier  mission  on  the  Yukon,  he  si)ends 
two  (lays  with  a  priest,  close-bound  in  a  hut,  before  an  ojx'n  fire 
There  tlu^v  talk,  hour  on  hour.  As  they  get  down  to  the  deeper 
things.  Robins  parading  his  unbelief,  he  sees,  as  the  fire  flares  up, 
a  sonielhing  in  the  priest's  face  he  has  nevt>r  .seen  before.  This, 
be  thinks,  nmsl  be  that  peace  of  (iod  which  passeth  all  under- 
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standing,  which  he  has  read  about,  and  it  makes  a  fleeting  im- 
pression on  him. 

"A  little  later,  alone  and  lost  and  drowsy  from  the  cold  that 
has  almost  overcome  him,  he  looks  ahead  to  see  a  white  cross 
standing  out  against  the  sky.  It  is  sure  proof -to  him  that  he 
has  lost  his  grip,  is  seeing  things  that  do  not  exist,  is  ripe  for 
freezing.  Stumbling  forward  on  his  snow-shoes,  with  eyes 
closed  to  shut  out  the  imaginary  sign  of  men  in  a  pass  where 
men  have  never  been,  he  comes  up  hard  against  something.  It 
is  the  cross.  And  it 
really  is  a  cross,  over  a 
trapper's  grave  —  two 
trees  lasht  together, 
and  all  white  with  frost 
crystals.  Men  have  been 
here  before  and  have 
got  out.  It  puts  new 
courage  into  him,  and 
he  gets  out." 

A  little  later  he  con- 
fesses Christ,"  becomes 
the  hardest  worker  of 
all  in  organizing  a  mis- 
sion, and  the  miners 
elect  him  their  minister. 
Further : 

"This  St.  Bernard's 
Congregational  Chureli 
at  Nome  goes  well,  but 
Robins  is  stricken  with 
typhoid  fever  and  is  sent 
out  to  the  States  to  die. 
Months  afterward,  when 
his  strength  returns,  he 
starts  to  work  again  in 
Graham  Taylor's  church 
and  social  settlement, 
the  Chicago  Commons. 
So  for  a  time  the  miner- 
preacher  becomes  settle- 
ment -  worker.  But  he 
wants  even  more  of  the 
common  life  than  this, 
and   later,    married,    he 

sets  up  a  home  in  an  ordinary  flat  in  an  ordinary  tenement  of 
the  district 

"He  was  for  a  period  superintendent  of  the  Municipal  Lodg- 
ing House,  wath  the  hang  of  all  the  seasonal  trades  of  the  Middle 
West  hard-won  by  working  at  them  himself,  and  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  45,000  homeless  men  and  boys;  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education;  he  helped  clean  the 
streets  and  inspect  the  milk  and  organize  unions  and  break  the 
gang — and  for  seven  years  the  Seventeenth  Ward  of  Chicago 
has  sent  clean  men  to  the  City  Hall." 

The  following  are  "bits  of  his  message"  that  stirred  congrega- 
tions wherever  he  was  heard.  In  Chicago,  the  ministers  com- 
plained that  Robins  was  "preaching  without  a  license";  the 
labor-leaders  complained  that  he  was  preaching  "all  the  time 
he  was  talking  labor";  and  the  politicians  that  he  was  "preach- 
ing all  the  time  he  was  talking  politics."  Social  service  in  the 
church,  he  says,  has  three  watchwords: 

"First,  cooperation — not  organic  unity,  but  cooperation  for 
service.  Second,  investigation — to  find  (he  fasts,  the  work  of 
the  social  surveyor.  Third,  publicity — daring  to  take  the 
methods  and  to  pay  the  price  of  community  education  so  as  to 
carry  along  with  you  not  a  few  of  the  elect,  but  the  whole 
community." 

Hut  uuderncalli  this,  which  is  a  matter  of  method,  says  Mr. 
Kellogg,  is  the  real  message  in  his  rooted  conviction  that  the 
most  pressing  prol)lem  of  our  times  is  the  problem  of  democniex 
in  industry,  and  this  probl(>m  lies  close  to  men  and  religion. 
Here  are  some  bits  from  his  creed: 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  a  feudal  workshop  shall  continue 
to  e.xist  side  by  side  with  a  free  church  and  a  free  state.  A 
great    tide   of   democracy — in    industry — is   sweeping   over   the 


Tlic  "social  expert"  of  the  Men  and 
Rclislon  Movement,  "  wliose  life 
story  and  Ijurning  message  never 
failed  to  thrill  great  audienci-s." 
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whole  world.  As  it  begins  to  find  itself,  here  and  there,  it 
thrusts  aside  all  feudal  concessions — profit-sharing,  welfare 
work,  shorter  hours,  the  very  best  of  conditions — everything 
which  has  not  come  of  its  own  effort.  The  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  a  trade-agreement  worked  out  democratically 
around  a  table  by  employer  and  men  will  stand.  None  other 
will.  The  sweep  of  the  thing  is  irresistible,  world-wide,  grow- 
ing every  day.  The  old  vertical  lines  of  social  division — b}^ 
income,  profession,  family — are  gone.  The  new  line  is  hori- 
zontal. Above  it  are  all  those  who  live  by  dividends,  and 
below  it  are  all  those  who  live  by  labor.  Already  it  is  more  than 
a  line — it  is  a  crack,  a  cleavage.  And  I  tell  you  that,  unless 
that  cleavage  is  bridged  in  the  ne.xt  ten  years,  it  never  will  be 
bridged  in  our  time.  You  must  have  either  trade-agreements 
or  socialism.  If  you  dam  up  the, democratic  movement  it  will 
break  out  in  strange  ways,  and  perhaps  attack  not  only  interest 
and  rents  and  profits,  but  some  of  the  greatest  things  of  our 
civilization."  < 


-=a 


A  DEMOCRATIC!  CATHEDRAL 

V 

HERE  IS  LITTLE  of  the!  medieval  idea  of  a  cathedral 
■      in    the   Protestant    Episcop^il    parish    church   in   Bos- 
-*-     ton  that  the  Massachusetts  diocese  has  just  chosen  as 
its  episcopal  seat  for  the  next         i 


T" 


Boston,  for  twenty-flve  years 
Paul's  Church  serve  it 


quarter-century.  The  sacrifice 
of  "the  impression  made  on 
the  imagination"  is  especially 
marked  when  this  edified  is 
viewed  in  comparison  with  the 
imposing  ones  of  Washington 
and  New  York.  Whatever  may 
be  said  in  favor  of  an  overtow- 
ering  structure  that  by  its  size 
has  been  supposed  to  shadow 
forth  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
it  is  seldom,  as  The  Churchman 
(New  York)  points  out,  that, 
"with  large  sums  available,  has 
the  thought  of  efficiency  in  ad- 
ministration been  so  consciously 
controlling  as  in  the  decision 
just  reached  in  Massachusetts." 
The  property  held  in  trust  by 
this  diocese  for  cathedral  pur- 
poses has  increased  to  over  a  million  dollars,  but  Bishop  Law- 
rence pointed  out,  in  his  recent  convention  address,  that  this 
sum,  now  inadequate  for  a  suitable  new  structure,  would  neces- 
sarily be  slowly  augmented.  Meantime  the  people  ought  to 
learn  by  experience  "what  a  cathedral  is  and  stands  for."  In 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  papers  Bishop  Lawrence's 
words  are  quoted  showing  how  he  turned  the  thought  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  diocese  to  the  immediate  future: 

"First,  as  to  the  site.  It  is  the  very  center  and  heart  of  the 
diocese.  Next  year  there  will  pass  through  the  Park  Street 
subway  station  some  fifty  millions  of  pi'ople,  of  whom  millions 
emerge  at  the  doors  of  St.  Paul's.  There  must  be  added  to 
these  the  many  thousands  that  enter  the  city  by  other  means 
and  pass  along  Tremont  Street.  Six  millions  more  pass  an- 
nually a  block  away  at  the  Washington-Wintor-Street  subway 
station.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is 
within  an  hour  of  the  larger  part  of  the  members  of  the  diocese, 
within  two  hours  of  practically  all,  and  the  oenter  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  of  a  population  of  three  millions.  It  is  so 
situated  as  to  draw  the  least  from  the  strength  of  the  parishes, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  send  out  to  the  parishes  spiritual  direc- 
tion and  enthusiasm. 

"The  question  arises,  Is  not  the  church  too  small  and  cramped 
in  its  lot  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  cathedrar/  It  must  be 
granted  that  the  area  and  church  arc  much  smaller  than  we  wish. 
There  will  be  no  opportunity  for  great  functions,  immen.se  con- 
gregations, and  services  impressive  by  their  magnificence.  That 
is  a  loss;  for  such  services  do  impress  and  uplift.  They  are,  how- 
ever, only  occasional  in  a  great  cathedral;    and  at  other  times 


the  nave  is  often  sparsely  filled  and  cheerless  in  its  vacancy.  St, 
Paul's  Church,  however,  is  capable  of  such  changes  and  enlarge- 
ments as  will  add  surprizingly  to  its  seating-capacity,  its  dig- 
nity, and  ease  of  access.  The  present  crossing  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York,  which  is,  of  course,  only 
the  beginning  of  the  cathedral,  seats  now  but  fifteen  hundred; 
St.  Paul's  may  be  made  to  seat  more  than  eleven  hundred. 

"The  suggestive  point  is  here,  however:  St.  Paul's  is  so  sit- 
uated as  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  whole  people  seven  days  in 
the  week.  On  week-days  and  on  every  hour  of  the  week-days, 
as  often  as  the  people  show  that  they  want  it,  St.  Paul's  doors, 
always  open,  will  be  open  for  services.  Every  member  of  the 
diocese  coming  to  Boston  for  an  hour  or  a  week  will  have  a  place 
of  worship  that  is  his  own;  and  the  people  of  the  whole  city, 
aye,  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  without  regard  to  social  station, 
place  of  residence,  race,  or  creed,  will  have  a  church  which  is 
theirs.  It  will  be  a  people's  church.  Within  it  mil  be  cele- 
brated the  regular  services  of  the  church  in  all  their  dignity  and 
beauty;  within  it,  also,  will  be  such  varied  services,  addresses, 
lectures,  and  music  as  will  inspire,  educate,  comfort,  and  uplift 
the  people. 

"Thus  administered,  I  believe  that  its  total  number  of  wor- 
shipers and  its  real  spiritual  force  will  be  equal  to  that  of  many 
great  cathedrals.  I  believe,  too,  that  this  practical  cathedral 
will  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  traditions  of  the  people  of 

Massachusetts;  they  -wall  dis- 
cover that  a  cathedral  has 
other  uses  than  as  a  storeroom 
for  monuments  or  a  noble  piece 
of  architecture  from  which  the 
life  has  fled.  For  by  the  con- 
struction of  rooms  and  offices 
we  plan  to  make  the  cathedral 
also  a  center  of  diocesan,  char- 
itable, and  missionary'  admin- 
istration." 


A    CATHEDRAL    FOR    EFFICIENCY. 


at  least,  has  decided  to  let  St. 
for  cathedral  purposes. 


PARIS  REQUIEM  FOR  THE 
"TITANIC"— It  was  a  scene 
those  present  probably  will 
never  forget  when  the  solemn 
refrain  of  "Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee"  filled  the  great  hall  of 
the  Trocadero,  in  Paris,  mingled 
with  the  sobs  of  those  gathered 
to  remember  the  victims  of 
the  Titanic  disaster.  The 
meeting  is  eloquently  de- 
scribed in  La  Liberie  (Paris).  The  English  choir  of  Leeds, 
Yorkshire,  led  by  Felix  Weingartner,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Calonne  orchestra,  sang  the  Berlioz  "Requiem."  But,  adds 
this  writer: 

"The  Requiem  of  Berlioz,  in  spite  of  its  beauties,  had  less 
effect  upon  its  hearers  than  the  simple  hymn  chanted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service  by  the  English  choristers.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  voices  of  men  and  women  thundered  forth  th(^ 
hymn  'Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,'  which  the  unfortunate  ship- 
wrecked victims  of  the  Titanic  sang  at  the  hour  of  death  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean.  This  Anglican  hymn  resembles  our  Cath- 
olic hymns.  It  is  broad  in  meaning  and  is  inspired.  It  breathes 
the  spirit  of  profound  faith.  When  we  heard  it  yesterday  it 
seemed  to  us  sublime.  When  the  first  notes  of  this  hymn  were 
uttered  the  whole  audience  rose.  The  members  of  the  Calonne 
orches'tra  did  the  same.  Every  face  grew  pale;  the  women, 
covering  their  faces  with  their  hands,  seemed  to  pray  or  weep; 
a  kind  of  shudder  passed  through  this  crowd  composed,  as  it 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  of  religious  skeptics.  But  in  listening 
to  this  supreme  appc^al  to  the  pity  of  God  your  imagination 
mingled  with  the  air,  with  the  night,  with  the  infinite  outside, 
and  the  terril)le  solitude  of  the  gigantic  ship  stricken  to  death 
and  laden  with  human  beings  doomed  to  die.  The  hymn  arose 
ardent  and  serious,  'Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  Nearer  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee;.'  Doubtless  among  the  men  and  women  who 
listened  to  it  more  than  one  of  them  felt  that  this  faith  which 
they  had  neglected,  forgotten,  or  denied,  for  a  few  mom<>nts  re- 
gaini^d  its  power  ovtsr  them,  recovered  all  its  empire  in  the  most 
frivolous  hearts,  in  the  most  emancipated  minds." — Trandation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MOTOR-TRUCK   FACTS    WORTH 

KNOWING 

Written  for  The  Literary  Digest 
By  Harry  Wilkin  Perry 

Secretary  of  tlie  Commercial  Wiiicle  Committee 

of  Xhe  National  Association  of  Automobile 

Manufacturers. 

A  GENERAL  article  of  from  1.800  to 
2,000  words  on  the  motor-truck 
situation  can  cover  only  a  fraction  of  the 
subject.  One  must  condense  material  suit- 
able for  a  large  volume  into  the  space  of  a 
small  pamphlet.  I  shall  therefore  merely 
state  some  of  the  important  facts  at  hand 
and  leave  the  reader  to  establish  their 
constructive  relation  and  draw  his  own  de- 
ductions as  to  their  value  and  significance. 


riMjii  ■■  The  C-iliuiiercial  Vcliiclo." 

MOTOR  HOTEI,-BI!!S    IN    USE    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

Motor-trucks  and  delivery  wagons  have 
now  been  manufactured  and  used  in  the 
United  States  for  fifteen  years.  A  number 
of  companies  have  been  making  them  con- 
secutively for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Electric 
trucks  are  still  in  use  after  having  seen 
regular  service  in  the  brewing  and  express 
businesses  for  more  than  ten  years.  State 
registrations  show  about  10,000  users  of 
commercial  vehicles  in  this  country.  Esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  vehicles  in  actual 
service  vary  from  20,000  to  30,000. 

The  "wheel  tax"  registrations  of  Chicago 
show  that  the  number  of  motor-trucks  in 
that  city  increased  from  788  on  February  1, 
1911,  to  1,439  on  February  1,  1912,  or  an 
increase  of  82.6  per  cent,  in  one  year.  The 
number  of  horse-drawn  wagons  in  Chicago 
decreased  in  one  year  3,000.  About  50,000 
wagons  exist  in  that  city,  all  of  which  should 
be  displaced  within  five  years  if  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  motor-trucks  remains 
constant. 

That  makers  are  anticipating  a  rapid 
development  in  the  demand  for  trucks  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  2.')0  companies 
are  now  offering  them  in  the  market.  At 
shows  in  New  York  and  Chicago  last  wint<T 
100  different  companies  display<'d  models 
of  trucks  and  delivc^ry  wagons.  Many  new 
companies  are  marketing  products  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  Most  of  the  ohler 
companies  have  prepan!d  to  increase  their 
output,  in  most  cases  by  several  hundred 
per  cent.  Reports  from  fifty  companies 
contained  in  an  incomi)lete  census  now  in 
progress  indicate  that  the-  output  for  last 
year  nearly  equaled  the  production,  and 
exceeded  the  valuation  of  all  j)receding 
years.  In  MM  I  fifty  com[)ariies  built  1,.")(K) 
inachin(!s  valued  at  S9,121,(KK)  as  compared 
with  4,790  valufid  at  S7,394,500  built  in 
years  prior  to  last  year. 


'  A  special  appropriation  of  .$720,000  was 
made  last  year  to  motorize  the  F"ire  Depart- 
ment of  New  York.  Bids  were  opened  in 
April  for  twenty-six  pieces  of  self-pro- 
pelled apparatus.  Fire  Commissioner 
Johnson  says  five  years  should  see  the  last 
of  the  1,500  fire-horses  used  in  New  York. 
Indianapolis  celebrated  with  a  motor 
parade  on  May  1  a  reduction  in  fire-in- 
surance rates  granted  by  the  insurance 
companies  as  a  result  of  the  purchase  l)y 
the  city  of  nine  pieces  of  motor-appa- 
ratus. It  is  estimated  that  this  reduc- 
tion in  premiums  will  result  in  an  ag- 
gregate saving  of  .$100,000  to  property- 
owners. 

Power-wagon  advocates  foresee  the  pas- 
sage of  ordinances  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  large  cities  prohibiting  the  use 
and  stabling  of  horses  in  congested  centers. 
They  give  the  horse  about  five  more  years 
in  such  cities.  In  ten  years  the  automobile 
and  taxicab  have  almost  driven  the  horse 
carriage  and  cab  from  the  streets.  The  rate 
of  the  displacement  of  the  work-horse  will 
be  greater.  Sanitarians  point  to  the  stable 
as  the  breeding-place  of  the  "typhoid  fly" 
and  the  filth  of  streets,  blown  about  by 
winds,  as  a  serious  menace  to  health  in 
carrying  germs.  Moreover,  traffic  con- 
gestion demands  relief.  One  motor-truck 
on  an  average  does  the  work  of  three  horse- 
drawn  wagons  and  occupies  less  than  thirty 
per  cent,  as  much  space  in  the  streets.  City 
ta.xes  are  mounting  year  after,  year  and 
becoming  burdensome.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  money  raised  by  taxes  is 
expended  in  street  repairs  and  street 
cleaning.  Rubber  tires  on  motor-trucks 
cause  no  injury  to  well-made  streets. 
Horses  are  the  chief  source  of  street  filth, 
so  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  present  work 
and  cost  of  street  cleaning  will  be  required 
when  horses  are  dispensed  with.  The  oil 
dript  from  motor-vehicles,  once  consid- 
ered injurious  to  an  asphalt  pavement, 
is  now  recognized  as  an  excellent  allay er 
of  dust,  and  therefore  a  hygienic  factor 
of  value. 

Motor-trucks  and  motor-trucking  have 
emerged  from  the  experimental  state.  They 
have  proved  their  case.  Companies  that 
were  among  the  first  to  buy  and  use  motor- 
wagons  are  the  best  buyers  of  them  to-day. 
Their  orders  constitute  from  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  business  done  by  some  of  the 
leading  manufacturers. 

There  is  now  hardly  a  trade  dependent  on 
road  haulage  or  delivery  in  which  the  motor- 


truck or  (h'livery  wagon  has  not  been  put 
to  service.  One  large  company  has  .sold 
two-ton  and  three-ton  machines  to  cus- 
tomers engaged  in  nearly  1.50  different 
trades.  Early  users  paid  heavily  for  their 
experience,  but  only  a  negligible  few  aban- 
doned the  truck  to  return  to  horses. 
Records  of  the  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, kept  through  periods  of  years,  are 
available  to  prove  the  relative  economy  of 
motor  service.  Averages,  taken  from 
many  services  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, show  that  the  normal  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation,  including  all  items 
chargeable  against  the.  .service  of  trucks  of 
different  sizes,  are  as  fcrilows:  ' 

GasoHne-machine,  per  working-day :  One- 
ton  trucks,  ,$8.07;  two-ton,  $10.45;"^  three- 
ton,  $11.75;  four-ton,  $13.80;  five-ton, 
$14.90;  seven-ton,  $16.45;  and  ten-ton, 
$18.50. 

Electric  delivery  wagons,  $5.16;  light 
trucks,  .$5.63;  medium-capacity  electric 
trucks,  .$6.91;  heavy  electrics,  four  to  five 
tons,  $7  to  .$8  a  day. 

It  costs  from  $6  to  $6.50  per  day  to  keep 
a  team  and  wagon  at  work,  but  a  motor 
does  three  times  as  much  work. 

Records  of  the  Department  of  Health 
in  New  York  show  that  20,146  horses  were 
removed  from  the  streets  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  December  9  last.  In  the 
first  two  weeks  of  July  1,708  succumbed  to 
the  heat.  In  four  consecutive  mid-winter 
weeks  in  the  winter  of  1910-11,  1,768  died, 
or  were  disabled  and  had  to  be  shot  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  streets  due  to 
snow  and  ice.  In  Chicago  4,800  were 
removed  from  the  streets  last  year,  and 
2,000  more  were  taken  from  stables  and 
disposed  of.  Here  was  an  economic  loss. 
The  value  of  horses  has  risen  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  coincident  with  increased 
prices  for  hay  and  other  feed.  Good  draft 
animals  range  in  price  from  $150  to  $350. 
Simple  mathematics  show  that,  even  if  it  is 
assumed  that  the  older  and  weaker  animals 
were  the  ones  to  succumb,  and  their  value 
be  placed  at  an  average  of  $75,  the  20,000 
removed  from  the  streets  of  New  York 
represented  an  aggregate  loss  of  $1,500,000 
in  one  year. 

If  a  horse  falls  and  breaks  a  leg  he 
becomes  useless.  If  a  motor-truck  breaks 
a  wheel,  it  can  l)e  repaired  or  replaced. 
Motor-trucks  can  be  insured  against 
damage  as  well  as  against  fire  and  theft 
at  rates  which,  while  too  high,  at  least 
make  insurance  worth  while;    but  the  rate 
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on  horses  is  practically  prohibitive  except   Many  are  now  placing  speed-governors  for 
for  racing  and  breeding  stock.  the  engines  and  sealing  them  up  so  they 

Dependability,  speed,  and  mileage  capae-  can  not  be  tampered  mth  by  operators. 
ity  are  of  more  importance  to  progressive  But  even  this  can  not  prevent  a  driver  from 
business  concerns  than  a  saving  in  trans-  withdra'wing  the  clutch  and  allowing  the 
portation  costs.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  truck  to  coast  down  a  mountain  road 
steamship  would  not  have  superseded  the  under  full  load  at  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
saiUng-vessel,  the  railroad  the  canal  boat  Ever.v  piece  of  machinery  needs  frequent 
and  stage,  the  telephone  and  telegraph  cleaning  and  oiling,  adjustment  and  inspec- 
messengers  and  mails,  to  the  extent  that  tion,  but  not  a  few  truck-users  are  under 
they  have.  By  those  who  have  given  it  a  the  impression  that  it  is  most  economical 
fair  trial,  the  motor-wagon  is  recognized  to  keep  the  machine  in  service  the  largest 
as  an  asset  in  the  upbuilding  of  business,  possible  number  of  hours  consecutively. 
increasing  the  territory  that  can  be  served  So  they  run  it  twenty,  and  in  some  cases 
daily,  and  winning  customers  by  prompt-  as  many  as  twenty-four,  hours  a  day, 
ness  and  certainty  of  service.  It  travels  allowing  little  if  any  time  for  the  care 
on  schedule  over  shppery  streets  that  in  necessary  to  keep  it  in  good  condition, 
winter  cause  almost  a  suspension  of  The  requisites  for  the  most  successful 
animal  service,  and  continues  at  Avork  use  of  motor-trucks  are  that  they  shall  be 
through  midsummer  unaffected  by  heat.  placed  under  the  care  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
Leading  department  stores  make  deliv-   potent  engineer-superintendent,  preferably 

in  a  garage  maintained  by 
the  owner;  that  they  shall 
be  given  systematic  daily  in- 
spection by  a  reliable  me- 
chanic and  the  care  indi- 
cated by  such  inspection; 
that  they  shall  be  loaded 
so  as  not  to  exceed  the  rated 
capacity;  that  they  shall  be 
operated  during  a  normal 
number  of  hours  daily,  and 
driven  with  moderation  and 
intelligence  at  no  more  than 
the  rated  speed.  The  condi- 
tion of  a  road  surface  should 
eries  by  motor-truck  of    all  purchases  to   govern  the  speed. 

points  twenty,  thirty,  and  more  miles  from  Quick  starting  and  sudden  applica- 
the  store  within  twenty-four  hours  and  tion  of  the  brakes  should  be  avoided.  In 
through  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  mid-  short,  the  owner  or  some  responsible  mem- 
winter  holiday  season  they  call  especial  ber  of  a  firm  should,  in  the  interest  of  the 
attention  in  their  newspaper  advertising  investment,  give  personal  attention  to  the 
to  this  quick  and  reliable  service.  Some  of  management  of  the  service  for  a  long  period 
the  largest  retail  houses  depend  entirely  after  installation  in  order  to  assure  himself 
on  motor  delivery.  One  of  the  big  national  that  the  machines  are  recei\ang  proper 
express  companies  recently  announced  its  treatment.  Frequent  inspection  of  the 
intention  to  buy  200  motor-trucks  annually,  service  by  agents  of  the  manufacturer  will 
presumably  with  the  expectation  of  retiring  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  buyer  and 
all  horses  as  rapidly  as  the  conversion  can  seller, 
be  made  economically. 

There  are  so  many  examples  of  the  suc- 
cessful installations  of  power-wagons  in 
various  trades  that  to  express  skepticism 
about  them  indicates  now  a  lack  of  up-to- 
date  knowledge  that  might  easily  be 
acquired   by   investigation.      Detailed   ac- 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES  OF 
WINNIPEG 

v\'innipeg  not  only  boasts  of  being  "  the 

most  northerly  city  on  the  continent,  with 

counts  of  services  in  different  industries  are   a    population    of    over    100,000,"    but    of 


published  from  time  to   time  in  journals 
devoted   to  each   particular   trade.      Four 


very  much  greater  number  of  farm  tractors, 
now  extensively  used  for  plowing,  cultiva- 
ting, etc." 

THE  COST  OF  OPERATING  TRUCKS 

Some  of  the  latest  data  as  to  the  com- 
parative cost  of  operating  trucks  have  been 
obtained  by  The  Comnicrcial  Vehicle  from 
Springfield,  Mass.  Relating  to  different  lines 
of  business,  they  show  "splendid  economy 
in  widely  varying  work  and  under  decided- 
ly different  conditions."  The  experience 
of  one  firm  was  with  six  motor-trucks  and 
46  horses  in  teaming  over  a  territory  cover- 
ing distances  as  great  as  75  or  100  miles. 
It  was  found  that  the  trucks  gave  the  best 
results  in  long-distance  hauls.  Trips  of 
25,  30,  and  50  miles  were  constantly  made. 
Furniture  was  taken  as  far  as  Boston,  that 
is,  100  miles  distant.  Formerly  these  long- 
distance hauls  were  made  by  horses. 
Comparisons  show  gains  to  the  credit  of 
the  motor-trucks.  Following  are  some  of 
the  details: 

"  In  former  days  these  long-distance 
hauls  were  done  by  horses.  Mr.  Oatley 
shows  concretely  where  he  has  gained  by 
securing  motor-trucks  for  this  work.  To 
make  the  Hartford  trip  with  horses  took 
two  days,  and  left  the  animals  in  such  con- 
dition that  they  must  rest  in  the  stables 
for  another  half -day.  This  same  teani,  if 
kept  busy  in  Springfield,  would  earn  $12.50 
a  day,  or  about  $31  in  the  time  that  was 
spent  in  the  Hartford  trip.  A  truck  makes 
this  trip  in  one  day,  and  is  ready  for  an- 
other trip  like  it  in  the  morning.  The 
charge  for  a  load  of  furniture  to  Hartford 
is  $30. 

"  The  men  who  traveled  on  the  wagons 
to  Hartford  had  to  be  provided  with  extra 
expenses  for  board  and  hotel  rooms  while 
out  of  town.  These  expenses  the  truck 
saves.  A  further  test  of  one  of  the  trucks 
in  Mr.  Oatley's  service  came  one  day  when 
a  load  was  carried  to  Warehouse  Point. 
Conn.,  14  miles,  the  return  made  to  Spring- 


possessing,  for  a  city  of  its  size  and  location, 
a  remarkable   number  of   commercial  ve- 


monthly  motor-truck  publications  give  full  hides  already  in  use.  Its  three  depart- 
information  on  all  phases  of  the  subject,  ment  stores  are  all  using  motor-trucks  for 
At  the  annual  commercial-car  shows  all  deliveries.  One  of  these  has  found  the 
the  latest  models  of  leading  makes  are  truck  so  useful  that  it  feels  it  could  now 
exhibited  for  inspection  in  the  shortest  scarcely  carry  on  its  business  without 
possible  time  and  with  the  least  trouble,  it.  It  is  the  largest  department  store  in 
Exhibitors  are  prepared  with  facts  and  Canada,  and  employs  over  4,000  people, 
photographs  to  tell  inquirers  just  what  Four  motors  are  in  use.  During  the  past 
their  vehicles  are  doing  for  others  engaged  winter  they  were  used  every  day  in  ma- 
in the  .same  or  similar  lines  of  business.  king  the  most  distant  suburban  routes. 
Nearly  all  the  failures  to  derive  satis-  One  of  the  newspapers  employs  motor 
faction  from  motor-trucks  or  delivery  delivery-wagons  in  sending  papers  to  dis- 
wagons  that  have  occurred  in  recent  years  tribution  centers  and  railway-stations. 
have  been  traced  to  misuse  and  lack  of  Brewers  also  use  motor-trucks,  as  well  as 
proper  care.  Overloading  and  over-  grocers,  butchers,  and  other  houses.  Else- 
speeding  are  the  most  serious  abuses  that  where  in  that  part  of  Canada,  in  small 
the  truck  has  to  stand  and  for  which  the  cities  and  towns,  the  commercial  vehicle  is 
truck-maker  must  take  the  blame.  It  is  also  employ-ed.  A  writer  in  The  Commer- 
not  uncommon  for  truck-users  to  load  a  riaZ  Fc/r«dc  declares  it  to  be  "a  foregone  con- 
machine  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  beyond  elusion  that  it  soon  will  be  used  extensively." 
its  rated  capacity  and  drive  it  at  the  highest  Dealers  in  Winnipeg  have  already  disposed 
speed  it  will  make.  The  manufacturer  has  of  seventy  commercial  vehicles  for  use  in 
no  way  of  preventing  such  overloading,  other  towns,  and  have  also  disposed  of  "  a 
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field,  and  another  load  carried  to  Turner's 
Falls,  through  a  few  inches  of  snow,  a  dis- 
tance of  40  miles,  the  return  again  made, 
and  a  third  load  carried  to  Portland,  Conn., 
42  miles,  and  the  truck  brought  back  to 
Springfield*,  all  in  one  day.  With  one 
truck  68  tons  of  iron  water-pipe  was  trans- 
ferred a  distance  of  a  half-mile  from  freight- 
cars  to  an  open  lot  in  one  day. 

"  In  comparing  the  costs  it  is  shown  that 
a  motor-truck  costs  $11.96  a  day  as  com- 
pared with   $4.63   for  a  two-horse   team. 

(Continued  on  page  1048) 
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New    Suminer    Colors    for   Ankle -Wear 


25c  to  $1 

per    pair 

Six  pairs 

Guaranteed 

Six  months 


.V 


^^^ 


The    Newest    Holeproof  Hosiery   for  Men, 
Women  and  Children  is  Now  Being  Shown 

In  Thousands  of  Windows 


Here  is  "Holeproof"  in  silk  and  in  cotton,  each 
the  finest  hose  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Each  is 
produced  in  the  latest  colors,  the  fashionable 
shades  for  summer.  Thousands  of  stores  are  show- 
ing these  ho.se.     Ask  your  dealer. 

Silk  From  Japan 

The  silk  is  imported  from  the  north  of  Japan.  It  is 
chosen  for  luster,  strength  and  elasticity.  These  hose 
have  an  extra  reinforcement  of  three-ply  mercerized 
cotton  in  heel  and  toe,  so  they  wear.  Three  pairs 
are  guaranteed  three  months.  It  is  not  extrava- 
gance to  wear  silk  hose  if  they  are  made  like  this. 

Seventy-Cent  Cotton 

We  pay  for  the  cotton  yarn,  in  the  cotton  goods, 
an  average  of  yo  cents  a  pound,  while  common 
yarn  sells  for  30  cents.      But  ours  is  Egyptian 
and  Sea  Island  cotton,  the  finest  that's  sold.     W^ 

Holeproofnosiery 

FOR  MEN  women"  AND  CHILDREN^ 

We  pay  $55,000  a  year  for  inspection  to  see  that 
each  pair  of  "Holeproof"  is  perfect  at  every  point. 
No  effort  is  ever  too  great  or  too  costly  if  it  im- 
proves the  hose.      We  have  had  39  years  of  experi- 
ence.     We  made  the  first  guaranteed  hose  on  the  market 


Write  for 

Free  Book 

How  to  Make 

Your  Feet 

Happy" 


The  above  signature  is  found  on  the  toe  of  every  pair  of  genuine 
"Holeproof."    It  identifies  the  original.     The  genuine  "Hole- 
proof" are  sold  in  your  town.      We'll  tell  you  the  dealers' 
names  on  request,  or  ship  direct  where  there's  no  dealer 
near,  charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
Cotton  "Holeproof"  for  men,  women  and  children,  six 
pairs  guaranteed  six  months, cost$l.  50  up  to  $3,  according 
to  finish  and  weight.     The  silk,  for  men  and  women, 
three  pairs  guaranteed  three  months,  cost  $2  per  box  of 
three  pairs  for  men;  $3  per  box  of  three  pairs  for  women. 
Go    see   the    vvitie    range   of    new   colors  —  at   your 
dealer's  today. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Can.,  Distributors  for  Canada 

Tampico  News  Co.,  S.  A  ,  City  of  Mexico,  A?fiits  f<<r  M>-xioan  Ri'puhlic 


25c  to  $1 

per    pair 

Six     pairs 

Guaranteed 

Six  months 
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The 

Ideal 

Lubricant 

The  microscope 
proves  that  friction 
IS  caused  by  minute 
irregularities  on  the 
bearing  surfaces. 
Dixon's   Motor 
Graphite    covers 
this  power-wasting 
roughness    with    a 
thin  veneer  of  mar- 
velous smoothness 
and  durability. 
This  veneer  actual- 
ly holds  the  metal 
surfaces  apart,  re- 
ducing friction  and 
lost  power.  Unlike 
a   film    of    oil    or 

§rease,  it  cannot 
reak  down  or 
change  under  heat 
or  cold.  This  is 
why  bearings  can- 
not cut,  binder  run 
hot  when  lubricated 
with  Dixon's  Motor 
Graphite :— a  pure, 
thin,  tough,  unctu- 
ous flake  graphite 
of  unusual  lubrica- 
ting qualities. 


For 

V  Trans  " 
sjiiissioj 


For 
^Differ- 


Mix  it  with  your 
own  choice  of  lubri- 
cants, or  v/e  will  do 
it  for  you,  as  we 
manufacture  a  full 
line  of  greases  con- 
taining Dixon's 
Motor  Graphite. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Dixon'sGraphite  Lubri- 
cant No.  677— a  highest 
quality  mineral  grease 
combined  scientifically 
with  Dixon's  Motor 
Graphite.  Fine  for  dif- 
ferentials and  transmis- 
sions. More  economical 
than  plain  oil  or  grease. 

For  real  help  on  the 
lubrication  prr>blem 
read  our  FREE 
booklet  "Lubrica- 
ting the  Motor." 
Send  name  and 
model  of  car. 

Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company 

Estab.  In  1827 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


~  For  ]^ 
Chains 


For 

ySqueaky 
sSprif^ 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(Conlinuccl  from  page  1046) 
The  figures  a.s  given  for  the  animals  were 
obtained  by  striking  an  average  on  the 
eost  as  shown  by  50  horses  with  vehicles 
for  the  period  given.  The  figures  are 
ma  Ic  on  a  \aluation  of  $1,000,  and  the 
entire  e.xpense  of  the  year  is  charged 
against  313  woi  king-days.  The  cost  of 
shoeing  the  horses  and  repairing  the  wagons 
is  kept  very  low  by  having  a  blacksmith 
who  IS  paid  wages  by  the  company,  and  is 
regularly  employed  in  doing  only  its  work." 

AN    EIGHT-WHEEL    TRUCK 

It  is  understood  by  The  Motor  World  that 
the  field  of  commercial  vehicles  will  soon  be 
invaded  by  "  a  brand-new  type  of  truck, 
which  will  mark  a  distinct  era  in  the 
industry."  This  truck  is  what  is  known  as 
the  dual-wheel  truck,  the  moving  spirit 
Ixing  Alexander  Dow.  Mr.  Dow  has 
organized  a  company,  with  .$300,000  capi- 
tal, and  expects  to  put  on  the  market  a 
truck  of  eight  wheels  instead  of  four,  this 
being  the  first  truck  constructed  Avith  that 
iiumlxr  of  wheels.  No  definite  date  has 
thus  far  been  set  for  the  appearance  of  this 
type  of  truck.  Work  on  an  experimental 
vehicle  will,  however,  be  undertaken  very 
soon.      The  Motor  TTorW  explains: 

"The  purpose  of  the  unique  construction 
of  the  vehicle  is  twofold.  It  is  expected 
to  elin;inate  skidding — it  is  given  out  that 
Molesworth's  real  efforts  in  originating  the 
design  were  to  produce  a  vehicle  that 
would  not  skid  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions — and  also  to  reduce  vibration 
due  to  uneven  road  surfaces  to  the  mini- 
nuim.  To  these  ends,  each  axle  carries 
two  wheels  at  each  extremity  instead  of 
one,  the  two  wheels  of  eacli  pair  being 
mounted  close  together  at  the  ends  of  a 
short  spindle  arranged  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  axle.  Consequently  the  spindle 
becomes  as  a  lever  of  the  second  class, 
whose  arms  are  of  equal  length.  The  con- 
struction follows  clo.sely  that  Avhich  has 
been  used  for  a  eumber  of  years  in  Pull- 
man cars,  in  fact,  the  theory  being  that  as 
one  of  the  wheels  of  a  pair,  mounts  an  ob- 
struction the  other  remains  on  level  road, 
and  the  total  vertical  movement  of  the 
truck  frame  is  reduced  by  one-half.  It  is 
l)ointed  out  thatas  dual  rear  tires  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  anyway,  they 
might  better  be  placed  on  separate  wheels 
and  advantage  taken  of  the  principle  which 
has  been  outlined." 

MOTOR-TRUCKS     IN    TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 

An  article  setting  forth  the  efficiency  of 
motor-trucks  in  erecting  and  k<'eping  in 
repair  the  poles  on  which  telephcnie  wires 
are  strung  is  printed  in  The  Motor  World. 
One  prominent  (H)m[)any  is  said  to  have 
effected  a  saving  of  many  thousands  a  year 
by  the  u.se  of  forty-eight  motor-trucks,  of 
which  forty-three  were  gasoline  and  five 
electric.  In  some  lines  of  work  only  have 
motor-trucks  been  found  advantageous. 
Horse-drawn  vehicles  are  still  employed  for 
other  kinds,  the  deciding  factor  Vx'ing  effi- 
ciency and  saving.  The  Motor  World  quotes 
the;  superintendent  of  buildings  and  supply 
for  this  company  as  saying: 

"The  transportation  problem  of  the 
Tel<'j)hone  Company  is  made  up  of  a 
nurnl)er  of  fairly  distim^t  elements:  a.  The 
transporting  of  heavy  construction  mate- 
rial, b.  The  use  of  a  truck  equipped 
with  a  power-winch  as  a  tool  in  erec^ting 
poles  and  placing  lead-covered  cable  in  the 


[  plant,     c.    The  transporting  of  loop  gangs 
I  with  their  tools  and  equipments,    d.  The  de- 
livery of  splicers'  supplies,     c.  The  deUvery 
j  of  siibscribers'   station-apparatus.    /.   The 
distribution  of  repaired  material  from  the 
.shop. 

"Over  a  period  of  several  months,  rec- 
ords were  maintained  of  loads  carried  by 
horse-drawn  trucks,  both  in  underground 
and  aerial  cable-work.  These  records 
showed  that  the  average  load  was  about 
o.OOO  pounds,  altho  in  a  number  of  cases 
8,000  pounds  were  carried,  and  in  other 
cases,  two  trips  of  a  horse-drawn  truck 
were  necessary  where  one  trip  of  a  large- 
capacity  motor-truck  would  have  proven 
more  economical.  These  cases,  however, 
were  infrequent  enough  to  show  that  on 
the  average  a  truck  to  meet  the  maximum 
condition  would  go  out  loaded  to  about 
half  of  its  capacity;  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, as  against  a  truck  which  would 
more  nearly  meet  the  average  condition, 
w^as  so  much  higher  as  to  entirely  offset 
this  saving  in  carrying  the  occasional  heavy 
load.  We  therefore  decided  thaO  a  truck 
of  6,000  pounds'  capacity  would  best  meet 
our  requirements,  and 'that  it  must  be 
equipped  Avith  a  power-winch  and  a 
strongly  built  body  of  special  design. 

"We  have  a  number  of  trucks  that  are 
used  continually  in  the  service.  The 
average  mileage  of  such  trucks  is  approxi- 
mately 11,000  miles  per  year;  that  is, 
the  truck  is  used  as  a  truck  more  than  .50 
per  cent,  of  the  time,  and  the  saving  in- 
volved is  largely  in  the  cost  of  trucking 
as  compared  to  a  horse-drawn  truck. 

"In  parts  of  our  territory  where  we 
have  extensive  underground  plant,  the 
(),000-pound  truck  is  used  for  delivering 
and  i)ulling  in  underground  cable.  After 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the  splicing 
forces  are  employed  in  connecting  up  sec- 
tion-lengths and  cutting  cable  into  service. 
The  2,000-pound  truck  is  used  as  a  travel- 
iiig  storeroom,  going  from  job  to  job,  fur- 
nishing each  splicer  with  tools,  solder, 
paraffin,  lead  sleeving,  or  other  supplies, 
as  may  be  required  for  carrying  on  the 
work.  This  service  has  effected  a  consider- 
able saving  over  the  horse-wagon  delivery. 
"We  are  not  prepared,  at  this  time,  to 
furnish  detailed  figures  on  the  saving 
effected  through  the  use  of  the  2,000-pound 
truck  in  aerial  loop  work,  in  fact,  we  have 
not  in  any  case  replaced  horse-trucks  where 
the  entire  time  of  a  power-truck  would  be 
required.  We  are  using  eleven  2,000- 
pound  power-trucks,  where  part  time  is 
given  to  loop  work  and  part  time  to  the 
delivery  of  pole-line  hardware,  wire,  and 
miscellaneous  material,  used  in  the  aerial 
plant;  in  every  instance  these  trucks  have 
been  installed  where  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  saving  to  be  effected. 

"It  seems  probable  that  the  telephone' 
man,  not  directly  interested  in  outside- 
plant  work,  does  not  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  trucking  problem  involved  in  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a  telephone  plant.  A 
perusal  of  this  arti<4e  might,  therefore,  lead 
most  of  us  to  believe  that  the  company  had 
entered  more  extensively  into  the  u.se  of 
power-trucks  than  a  proper  degree  of  cau- 
tion would  seem  to  warrant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact ,  we  are  hiring,  on  the  average,  ap- 
proximately five  times  as  many  horse- 
drawn  trucks  as  we  have  power-trucks  in 
service.  Our  total  (expense  for  hired  trucks 
during  the  year  191 1  amounted  to  $38.5, .559. 
It  is  estimated  that  .50  per  cent,  of  this 
expense  was  due  largely  to  the  very  exten- 
sive outside-plant  development  work  car- 
ried on  during  the  year  1911. 

"We  now  hir<^  approximately  100  horse- 
drawn  trucks  per  day.  A4arge  part  of  these 
are  used  in  loop  work,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  we  will  continue  to  hire  trucks 
for  this  service  for  a  number  of  years  to 
{Contimicd  on  page  1050) 
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Colgate  &  Co  have  zi  of  our  trucks  of  various  load  capacities  in  service  in  New  York  City  alone 

T^    MT  I         Proved  by      ^^  Proved  by       ■      ■  •   j    j 

XVi^V-^J^  real  service     k3^  UJL  K^JL    real  service     A  X\^   W   XL  V 

"Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  world" 


Proved  by 
I  o  years  of 
real  service 


American  Telephone  and  Teleeraph  Co  has  62 

of  our  trucks  in  service 


National  Lead  Co.  has  8  of  our  trucks  in  service. 

First  order,  April  ij,  irjori  ;  last  order, 

October  18,  191 1 


Pabst  Brewing  Co  has  4  of  our  trucks  in  service 
in  their  Greater  New  N'ork  branches 


Who  else  can  give  you  such  equipment  i^ 

1  Trucks  proved  by  lo,  12,  and  17  years 
of  service. 

2  Choice  of  I,  iK,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6>^,  75^ 
and  10  tons  capacity,  with  any  load  distribu- 
tion, and  any  style  of  body. 

Answer:    Nobody  else. 

That's  why  we  say  you  can't  afford  to 
settle  your  transportcation  problem  without 
consulting  us. 

Write  for  truck-infortnation  applied  to  yojir  business 

International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices  Works 

Broadway  and  57th  Street  New  York  Allentown  Pa  ;   Plainfield  N  J 

Sales  and  Service  .Stations  :  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelijliia,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Jersey  City,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  large  cities. 


m 


Part  of  a  fleet  of  lo  of  our  \  to  lo  ton  trucks  in  the  service  of  Burns  Bros,  Retail  Coal  Dcilers 
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MANY  novices  in  the  delightful  art  of  photography  become  dis 
satisfied  with  their  work  because  they  do  not  use  the  finest 
camera  and  film  and  paper  that  may  be  secured  for  the  amount  they 
spend  for  their  initial  outfit — just  as  bei^inners  in  music  become  dis- 
couraged when  they  practice  on  an  instrument  of  indifferent  quality. 
The  theory  that  "anything  is  good  enough  to  learn  on"  is  costly  and 
wrong.     Because  of  this 

The  Superb 

ANSCO 


* 


Camera   has   been    pro- 
duced by  the  makers 
of   98  per  cent,    of 
all    professional 
cameras  made  in  the 
United  States  during 
the  past  60  years. 

It  has  been  simplified 
so  that^OM  (if  you  have 
never  photographed) 
may  use  it  as  easily  as  if 
it  did  not  possess  pro- 
fessional quality. 

Ansco  Film  will  make  pictures 
i licit  are  sharp,    clear,   and 
of  licti  and  correct  color  value, 
and  Cyko  paper,  from  the  same 
factories,   is  used  by   the   most 
noted  amateur  and  professional 
photographers  in  this  country.  Cyko 
is  the  prize  winner  at  all  photographic 
exhibitions. 
i 

'     Twenty  Styles  of  Ansco  Cameras, 

$2  to  $55,  are  shown  in  our  catalog, 

"The  Settled  Fact."  ElbertHubbard  has 

published  a  preachment,  "Shap   Shots 

and   Education."    We  shall   be    glad  to 

send  both  to  you. 

Independent  dealers  everywhere  sell  Ansco 
products.  Let  us  put  you  in  touch  ixjithyour 
nearest  Ansco  dealer. 


ANSCO   COMPANY 
Bing^hamton,  N.  Y. 


.    ^ y^'t  IIIII 


t^"^! 


r****  III  \*-ni\\x\t  »  it 


TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY      REBUILT 


?r4v*'$2.')  tf$.V)f>n  innniifartiirers'  prices. 
}luy  (Hir  K.u  tory  Rebuilt  1  ypewnrers. 
Ne;ire>l*tO;new  on  the  ninrkel.  Have 
tr.'iiJemark  iiiiti  fcn.iradtee  like  new  riia- 
(  hines.  Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  hifthly 
po|if*he<l.  nnd  perfect  in  appe:tr.'inre.  Sat- 
isfaction Buar.-inteeti.  \\'e  nrethe  largest 
rebnilityprwrit»T  concern  in  tlie  world. 
*--.     \\'r;te  for  r.-.tn'og  ofntanHariJ  rnaUf-n. 


American  Writing  Machine  Co..  Inc..  346  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Pumps  the  Tear  Round  Without  Cost 
Enture^  ruuninjt  w.iteriu  aii>  room  ofiiiiyctfuiitry 
home  or  farm  where  there  is  a  Kprini;  or  flowing 
htrcann.     B'-ats  th*"  windinilt.   Runs  hy  self  wutef 
j,r« -vure  without  f.rj*'  C'.-iit  co>t, 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

rons  continuously,  can't  g*-t  out  of  or- 
der, flow  cun  h.-  extended  and  elevated  to 
ttuU  ri'-'di.  Prir.dU.w.  Write  to-lay  for 
r  italo'Tue  and  'piiT  ■ticns. 
NIAGARA  HYDRATTLTC  ENGINE  CO 
P.  0    Box  moi,  Ch^Ftf-r,  Pa. 


All  Metal  Garage  ! 


Fire-proof,   storm-proof,   vandal-proof. 

Easy  to  put  up  or  take  down.     No  wood  ! 
Made  in  ricjid,  patented   perfect  joining 
sections— steel  frames  cf)vered  with  heavy 
corrugated  rust  resisting  iron. 

THE   GORDON   PORTABLE 

til  n»>i      is  guaranteed  rust  proof  for  50  years  ! 
"'■■*'■'■■"•  -       Cheaper  than  wood.     Write  ^t;- 


Wi-llc  (or  pl'np' 


day  forspecial  (laraffe  KciItU  r 

giving  conii>letu   dcsfiip- 

tions,  sizes  and  prices. 

i    The  Gordon  Mfg.  Co. 

j  40  Forest  Ave,, 

(     Middletown.    Ohio 
|1     Otlipr  styl<9  f.f  all 
metal     poj'tahles 
for  many  pur- 
poses.      Ask 
alxiiM  them 


ORIGIN  A  L— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 

Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch. 

t&'A  void  Imitations — Asif  for  "HORUCBCS  '^^^Everywliei*e 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  CoflFee. 

Kec])  it  on  your  sideboard  at  liome. 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

{Continurd  from  page  1048) 

come,  or  until  such  time  as  a  power-truck 
is  developed  which  can  be  purchased  at  a 
price  bringing  the  annual  charges  as  low  as 
or  lower  than  the  annual  charges  on  the 
horse-di-awn  truck.  This  holds  true  be- 
cause the  nature  of  the  work  keeps  the 
truck  in  the  field,  but  idle  for  a  large  part  of 
the  worldng-day.  Hence  the  problem  is 
not  one  of  economy  in  transportation  so 
much  as  economy  in  standing  idle. 

"In  the  traffic-congested  sections  of  a 
city  like  New  York,  our  experience  has  been 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  use  power- 
trucks  of  other  than  the  inexpensive,  light- 
delivery  type.  The  horse-drawn  truck  is 
so  much  in  evidence  that  the  power-truck  is 
limited  to  about  the  same  speed  with  an 
investment  approximately  three  times  as 
great.  Here  the  horse-drawn  truck  must 
be  eliminated  before  the  power-truck  can 
come  into  its  own." 

MOTOR-BUSES 

Statistics  of  the  rapid  advances  made  in 
the  substitution  of  motor-buses  for  horse- 
drawn  buses  are  presented  in  Motor  Age. 
In  London,  the  motor-vehicle  has  been 
adopted  for  practically  all  omnibus  work, 
1,500  being  in  use,  and  carrying  last  year 
216,300  passengers.  These  buses  have 
supplanted  2,030  horse-buses,  for  which 
18,000  horses  were  used.  In  Paris  the 
horse-bus  has  been  supplanted  by  1,000 
motors.  In  New  York  motor-buses  car- 
ried last  year  somewhat  more  than  7,000,- 
000  passengers.  In  Chicago  the  motor- 
bus  thus  far  has  been  employed  only  by 
department  stores,  which  run  them  to 
railway-stations.  Last  December  one  of 
these  stores  carried  in  its  twelve  buses 
more  than  70,000  passengers.  The  type 
of  bus  used  is  the  single-decker,  where  you 
pay  as  you  enter.  It  is  predicted  by  a 
writer  in  Motor  Age  that  this  type  of  bus 
will  eventually  be  adopted  in  all  large 
American  cities.  By  means  of  it  will  be 
eliminated  a  large  part  of  the  present  noise 
and  congestion.  The  WTiter  predicts  fur- 
ther that  the  bus  may  in  time  "  take  the 
place  of  the  street-car."  In  general  he  saj's 
of  its  growing  use: 

"The  motor-bus  is  coming  to  America 
and  when  more  generally  adopted  vn\l  be 
a  factor  in  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  city  life.  It  is  those  who  can  see  ahead 
who  profit.  One  of  the  greatest  factors 
toward  the  rapid  development  of  the 
motor- bus  abroad  has  been  the  attitude 
of  the  police,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  difference  between  the  foreign  and 
American  waj^s  of  handling  problems  which 
bear  directly  on  the  city's  welfare  and  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  its  citizens. 

"From  the  outset  of  the  bus-adoption 
the  police  of  London  have  been  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  in  spite 
of  many  protests  from  minor  committees 
of  citizens  have  stedfastly  aided  in  the 
advancement  of  the  newer  transj)ortation. 
How  wise  their  course  was  is  evidenced 
already.  At  the  .same  time,  while  encour- 
aging buses,  there  has  be«>n  an  insistence 
toward  an  ultimate  ideal  of  developinent 
and  toward  this  car  the  l)us  is  tending. 
Every  year  l)uses  must  pass  stri(;ter  quali- 
fication tests  before  being  admitted  to 
the  strficts,  but  with  the  better  bus  more 
leeway  in  other  lines  can  be  allowed  them 
in  their  operation. 

"The  attitude  of  the  BerHn  police  toward 
the  new  transportation  systems  is  evi- 
denced by  their  edict  regarding  taxicabs 
and  horse-cabs.  The  chief  of  police  of 
(Continued  on  page  H).52j 
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The  Real  Test  of  Truck  Tires 


is  not  service  on  smooth,  well  kept  main 
thoroughfares — the  real  test  is  service  around 
warehouses,  depots,  terminals  and  wharves 
where  pavements  are  always  at  their  worst. 

Diamond  Wire  Mesh  Base  (Spliceless)  Truck  Tires  are  built 
to  give  Mileage  and  service  under  all  conditions. 

A  rugged  tire  that  absorbs  and  distributes  the  terrific  shocks 
of  the  impact  of  a  heavily  loaded  truck  on  the  roughest 
pavements  and  the  only  solid  tire  that  does  so. 

A  one  piece  (spliceless)  tire,  correct  in  design,  and  the  largest 
selling  solid  rubber  motor  truck  tire  in  America — that's  the 
Diamond  Wire  Mesh  Base  Truck  Tire. 

V/rite  for  our  book  **  The  Profit  Side  of  a  Motor  Truck" 

The  J)iainond  libber  ^mpang 

AKRON,  OHIO 


■•iffSB^.-, 


*?*^-, 
^ 


i»'m 


• « 

^wmmm 

■  x: 

In 

^ 

> 

4s>iamond 

WIRE  MESH  DASir^ 

TRUCK  TIRES' 
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/>i\: .  t  /  />.  .'/ »/  ti  ti...-!  ti'itt  Cti:;i!^.<  hiii  t  iidi'ic  you 
to  mahc  your  diuiiig-roam  as  /icaiit/fiil  as  this  one 
in  the  Cli'uas^o  hotnc  of  Mr.  Ceo.  tl".  Kiau-cr. 

A  Most  Important 

Element  in  Planning 

the  New  Home 

Surely  none  can  be  more  important 
than  interior  design  and  decoration 

DEAVER 
DOARD 

PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 

WALLS  &  CEILINGS 


Lookfor  BOARD 

this  — 

trade-mark 


IrUKC  WOOD  n&R£l 


on  tlie 

back  of 

each  panel 


The  illustration  of  Mr.  Klewer's 
dining-room  shows  how  well 
Beaver  Board  expresses  the  hest 
modern  ideas  on  that  subject. 
You  would  still  more  appreciate 
it  if  you  could  see  the  actuality 
instead  of  a  picture. 

Beautifully  designed,  with  the  unique  pebbled 
surface  painted  in  soft,  warm  color  schemes,  and 
alternating^  with  broad,  decorative  strips.  Beaver 
Board  Walls  and  Ceilings  give  a  truly  aristocratic 
distinction  to  any  room. 

Tlie  interior  is  where  you  live,  it  affects  your  com- 
fort,  pride   and   satisfaction ;  and  it's  seen   by  your 
friends  as  much  as  the  outside  of  the  building.     How 
important,  then,  to    give  thorough   consideration   to 
walls  *id  ceilings  that  are  not  only  so  artistic,  but 
also  economical,  easily  put  up,  sanitary  and  durable. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  ^'Beaver 
Board  and  its   Uses" — ;W  the  best  and 
quickest  way  to  learn   all  about  this  in- 
teresting subject. 
Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply,  Lumber, 
Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers,  and  Decorators,  in  sizes 
to  meet  all  average  requirements. 

TheDEAVKRCOMEANY  ^DiiFFALO 

409  Beaver  Road,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

The Deaver Company  LiMimn 

349  Beaver  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Canada 
16  Eastcheap,  London,  E.  C. 
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Borlin  announced  that  in  view  of  the 
obsolete  nature  of  hor.sed  cabs  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  ply  for  hire  in  Berlin 
after  ISIarch  31  of  this  year.  Each  li- 
censed dri^-er  now  operating  a  horsed  cab 
who  loses  therebj^  Avill  be  recompensed  by 
the  city  to  the  extent  of  about  $148,  and 
encouragement  is  given  for  them  to  learn 
to  drive  motor-vehicles. 

THE    TRUCKS    NOW    IN    USE 

An  attempt  has  been  made  bj'  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  to  estimate  the  number  of 
commercial  cars  and  trucks  now  in  use, 
the  figures"  having  been  compiled  from 
reports  received  from  manufacturers  and 
agents,  and  from  records  of  registrations  in 
various  States.  The  total  arrived  at  by 
this  process  is  close  to  30,000  ears.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  in  twenty-five  large  cities 
the  increase  in  the  number  was  5,000,  or 
an  average  of  290  for  each  city.  In  New 
York  City  the  number  is  now  4,060;  in 
Chicago,  1,800;  Philadelphia,  1,000;  Bos- 
ton, 900;  Los  Angeles,  760;  Detroit,  400; 
St.  Louis,  400;  San  J>ancisco,  310;  Pitts- 
burg, 300;  Indianapolis,  270;  Washington, 
200.  Classified  by  States,  the  total  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Stale  Total 

Alabama 48 

Arizona 21 

Arkansas 51 

California 2,198 

Colorado 239 

Connecticut 519 

Dclaviare 78 

District  of  Columbia 218 

Florida 83 

Georgia 155 

Idaho 22 

Illinois 2,551 

Indiana 970 

Iowa 730 

Kansas 120 

Kent  ucl^y 146 

Louisiana, 44 

Maine 78 

Maryland 371 

Massachusetts 2.045 

Michigan 1.146 

Minnesota 970 

M  ississii)i)i .  .  .■ '.  :  ,. 36 

Missouri 832 

Montana .■ 34 

Nebraska 220 

Nevada 26 

New  Hamt5shirc 48 

New  .Jersey 1 .080 

New  Mexico 29 

New  York 7,892 

North  Carolina 96 

North  Dakota 46 

Ohio 1,171 

Oklahoma 42 

Oregon 526 

Pennsylvania 2.664 

Rhode  Island 410 

South  Carolina 54 

South  Dakota 96 

Tennessee 78 

Texas 382 

Utah 181 

Vermont 34 

Virginia 100 

Washington 169 

West  Virginia 32 

Wisconsin 580 

Wyoming ,.  .  28 

29,719 

ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  GASOLINE 

Within  six  months  four  increases  have 
taken  i)lace  in  the  price  of  gasoline,  the  last 
making  the  total  advance  since  last  fall  44 
per  cent.  Delivered  at  garages  the  price  is 
now  13  cents;  last  fall  it  was  9  cents.  As 
to  cau.ses,  a  writer  in  The  Motor  World  says: 

"At  the  offices  of  both  the  Standard  Oil 
and  Texas  companies,  they  talk  sagely  of 
supply  and  dt-mand  governing  prices,  but 
nowhere  is  it  possible  to  discover  that  the 
supply  has  decreased  or  the  demand  in- 
creased to  an  extent  even  mildly  approxi- 


mating 44  per  cent.  According  to  several 
explanations  made  by  J.  I.  C.  Clark,  the 
official  medium  between  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  and  the  pubUc,  Providence  and  the 
automobile  are  to  blame — the  former 
because  the  supply  of  crude  oil  has  fallen 
off;  the  latter  because  the  demand  for 
gasoline  has  increased.  'Supply  and  de- 
mand,' said  Clark  on  Friday  last,  when 
asked  why  the  increases  had  been  made. 
'Good  crude  oil,  yielding  a  good  per  cent, 
of  gasoline,  is  falling  off  in  quantity  of 
production,  and  the  demand  for  gasoline 
is  increasing.  It  has  increased  ever  since 
the  automobile  industry  began  to  grow, 
and  is  still  increasing.' 

"Mr.  Clark  was  asked  if  the  raises  were 
not  arbitrary,  if  they  were  not  a  recupera- 
tion resultant  upon  the  recent  difficulties 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  with  the  Federal 
Government.  'No,'  he  reiterated;  'it 
is  simply  because  of  supply  and  demand.' 
'Has  the  demand  increased  so  greatly 
within  the  last  fe^\'  months  as  to  warrant 
the  increases  that  have  been  made,  and  has 
the  supply  fallen  off  so  markedly  as  is 
indicated  in  the  recent  advances?'  he  was- 
asked.  'There  must  be  fifty  automobiles 
a  day  made  in  the  LTnited  States,'  voiich- 
safed  Clark,  in  an  inquiring  tone.  He  was 
informed  that  his  guess  was  well  Vvithin 
the  limit,  and  that  one  inanufacturer  alone 
has  announced  his  intention  of  building 
75,000  cars  this  season.  'Is  that  so?'  re- 
marked the  oil  man,  with  a  tinge  of  aston- 
ishment in  his  tone. 

"  Asked  for  facts  as  to  production,  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  manners  in  which 
prices  are  made,  and  other  data  connected 
with  the  making  of  gasoline,  Clark  ex- 
plained the  system,  and  gave  his  reasons 
for  the  change  in  supply.  'There  are 
several  oil-fields,'  he  said.  'These  pro- 
duce crude  oil,  a  substance  something  like 
molasses,  which  is  taken  from  the  earth, 
out  of  wells.  This  oil  is  the  basis  of  gaso- 
line, kerosene,  and  other  similar  products. 
The  crude  oil  is  piped  to  refineries  and  is 
distilled.  The  first  of  the  products  which 
comes  off  during  distillation  includes, 
gasoline;  after  that  comes  kerosene  and 
the  others. 

"'It  is  singular,'  he  added,  'but  the 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  field  pro- 
duces the  best  grade  of  crude  oil,  and  this 
field  was  the  first  discovered. 

' ' '  There  are  other  fields  in  Texas,  Mexico, 
and  California.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
will  be  our  production  of  crude  oil  this- 
VPar.  Last  year  I  believe  it  was  something- 
like  218,000,000  barrels.  Altho  gasoline 
and  crude  oil  have  been  increased  in  price, 
the  comparative  production  will  probably 
appear  inconsistent  in  that  it  may  be  great- 
er than  the  supply  of  last  year.  This,  how- 
ever, is  because  the  qtiality  of  the  crude 
oil  is  not  as  good  as  was  that  of  last  year. 
The  Penn.sylvania  field,  of  which  that  in 
West  Virginia  is- apai^t,  gives  the  best  oil 
and  the  percentage  of  gasoline  obtained 
from  a  good  grade  of  the  crude  product  will 
run  from  8  to  10  or  12  per  cent.  With  the 
falling-off  in  the  quality  of  the  Eastern  oil 
tlu!  Southwestern  fields  are  called-  on  tO' 
help  out,  and  the  oil  there  is  not  of  as  good 
quality.  The  per  cent,  of  gasoline  ob- 
tained in  that  part  of  the  country  is,  I 
should  say,  3  or  4  per  cent. 

"'Thus  you  can  see  that  if  the  Eastern 
fields  show  the  greatest  falling-off  in  pro- 
duction, and  the  gasoline^  has  to  be  extract- 
ed from  the  Texas  and  other  oils  of  that 
section,  the  crude-oil  production  may  bo 
large  but  the  quantity  of  gasoline  may  be- 
lessened.' 

"'How  are  prices  fixt,  and  who  fixes 
them? '  the  Standard  Oil  publicity  man  waa 
asked.  'That  is  done  by  the  refiners,'  he> 
said.  'They  know  the  conditions,  and 
know  how  the  supply  compares  with  the 

{Continued  on  page  1054) 
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TWO  TON  GRAMM  TRUCK 


We  make  a  complete  line  of  one.  two.  three  and  five  ton 
trucks  vyith  any  style  of  body  for  any  line  of  business. 


GRAMM  TRVCK5 
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IHE  GRAMM  TRUCK  is  built 
ill  the  largest  individual  truck 
plant  in  the  world.  The  men 
behin  I  it  practically  started  the  truck 
business  in  this  countrj\  They  have 
had  more  experience  in  constructing 
practical  commercial  cars  than  most 
any  other  ten  truck  manufacturers 
in  America. 

They  know  from  experience 
exactly  what  a  truck  can  or  cannot 
do  for  any  line  of  business.  They 
can  give  you  minimum  costs  for 
your  business. 


The  Gramm  Truck  will  be  found 
in  over  two  hundred  lines  of  business. 
It  has  been  used  by  the  leading  concerns 
of  America  for  over  ten  years,  and  for  the 
same  period  it  has  been  the  leader. 

If  you  have  a  transportation  prob- 
lem, Gramm  information  will  })rove 
invaluable. 

I^et  us  tell  3'oii  what  we  know  ot 
the  truck  business.  Give  us  the  nature 
of  your  business  audits  hauling  re(iiiire- 
ments  and  let  us  figure  and  j)lan.  AVrite 
us  for  interesting  literature  and  data. 


The  Gramm  Motor  Truck  Company 

LIMA,  OHIO 
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FINISHED  WIT 

StoneTe 


am  pMwr  mMM 
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Protect  and  Dampproof  Your  Walls 

with  Trus-Con  Stone-Tex.  A  liquid  cement  coating:  for 
Stucco,  Concrete  and  Ikick — applied  with  a  brush,  uniform 
in    results.       Absolutely    dampproof.       Weather-resisting. 

SToneIex 


does  not  chip  off,  crack  off  or  peel,  like  paint.     Becomes 

an  inseparable  part  of    the  wall,  sealing   the   pores   and 

filUng    hail-cracks.       Gives     an    artistic,    flat     finish 

hard  as  flint. 

Irce  Color  Card  and  valuable  sugf^estions.    Write  today. 

Trussed   Concrete  Steel   Company 

436  Trussed  Concrete  Buildins,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Dampproofings 
il  P.aint« 
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demand.  If  they  find  there  is  a  great  call 
for  a  product  and  that  they  are  not  pro- 
ducing as  much  as  formerly,  or  as  much  as 
they  should  produce  to  equalize  matters, 
they  are  able  to  ascertain  the  relations 
between  the  supply  and  demand.' 

"  'But  the  refiners^do  not  fix  the  price  of 
gasoline,  do  they? '  '  No,'  responded  Clark. 
'  I  suppose  the  board  of  directors  passes 
on  all  such  matters.' 

'"Is  it  not  true  that  the  increases  may 
have  been  arbitrary  because  of  the  recent 
trouble  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.? '  '  Oh,  no,' 
was  the  answer;  'that  is  not  the  case.  As 
I  stated  before,  the  demand  has  increased 
and  the  supply  has  fallen  off.'  " 

THE  "  TOUR    DE    FRANCE " 

After  covering  about  2,400  miles  on 
French  roads,  mainly  the  best  of  those  for 
which  France  is  famous,  what  is  known  as 
the  "Tour  de  France,"  a  competition  pro- 
moted by  an  automobile  paper  in  Paris, 
was  completed  on  March  20,  the  start 
having  been  made  on  March  1.  Of  the 
original  67  cars  entered,  40  were  able  to 
cover  the  entire  route  without  any  serious 
mechanical  difficulty.  Not  all  the  27  which 
failed  to  complete  the  run  met  with  acci- 
dents or  mechanical  trouble,  several  having 
been  ruled  out  by  the  jury  for  infraction  of 
the  rules.  The  first  prize,  which  was  a 
plaque  of  artistic  design  described  as 
"  superb,"  was  presented  by  the  city  of 
Lyons,  and  was  awarded  to  the  Benz  team. 
The  cars  of  this  make  for  the  entire  journey 
are  said  to  have  been  never  more  than  fifty 
yards  apart.  They  "  were  always  on  time 
and  had  no  mechanical  troubles  whatever." 
Cars  were  entered  by  three  American 
manufacturers.  Those  of  two  makers  were 
disqualified  by  mishaps.  Those  from  the 
third  (Ford  cars)  were  ruled  out  for  reasons 
stated  as  follows  by  The  Motor  World: 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  a  somewhat  strict 
application  of  the  restrictions  as  to  gear- 
ratio, the  three  Ford  entries  would  have 
appeared  among  the  finishers  instead  of 
being  disqualified,  for  despite  their  early 
disqualification,  as  reported  in  The  Motor 
World,  they  continued  as  non-contestants. 
French  reports  of  the  disqualification  differ 
in  details,  but  according  to  the  most  re- 
liable version  of  the  affair  the  Ford  cars,  in 
negotiating  an  extremely  hilly  section  of 
the  tour,  changed  the  32-inch  demountable 
wheels  to  30-inch  wheels,  thereby  obtain- 
ing a  more  advantageous  gear-ratio  for  hill- 
clim))ing.  When  this  change  of  wheels  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  racing  jury 
by  a  number  of  the  contenders,  the  latter's 
protest  was  sustained  and  the  Ford  team 
was  disqualified.  As  stated  above,  it  fin- 
ished in  good  shape  with  the  rest  of  the 
cars,  tho,  of  course,  as  non-contenders." 

"  CHAUFFEUR  FACTORIES  " 

Critics  of  certain  automobile  schools  of 
the  untrustworthy  class  have  applied  to 
them  the  term  "  chauffeur  factories."  A 
writer  in  MotorWorld  points  out  the  shrewd- 
ness with  which  these  schools  have  been 
able  to  secure  students  and  the  shabby 
means  by  which  they  have  undertaken  to 
train  them  in  driving  cars.  One  of  their 
favorite  advertising  phrases  has  been, 
"  Be  a  chauffeur  and  earn  big  money  and 
have  a  gentleman's  job"  ;  another  is, 
"  Be  a  chauffeur  and  draw  .$200  a  month  "; 
others  are,  "  Would  you  rather  work  hard 
for  $1*2  a  week  or  take  life  easy  and  earn 
(Continued  on  page  1056) 
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What  makes  the  commercial  car 
a  practical  possibility? 

Strength  and  flexibility  in  the  parts  that  carry  the  load. 

To  be  commercial  a  motor-truck  must  carry  its  load  in  a 
commercial  way. 

It  must  give  uninterrupted  service — good  service — over 
any   road — ten  hours  a  day — every  working  day  in  the  year. 

To  do  this  it  must  have  strength  and  flexibility  in  the 
parts  that  carry  the  load. 


that  make  good  under  the 
severest  tests  of  every  day 
service. 

Timken  products  are 
used  in  an  over- 
whelming ma- 
jority of  commer- 
cial trucks  today 
—  that  means 
something. 

It  means  that 
Timken-Detroil 
Axles  and  Tim- 
ken  Tapered  Roll- 
er Bearings  are 
the  best  guar- 
antee of  com- 
mercial service 
in  a  commercial  car. 

You  can  get  the  whole  story 
of  axle  and  bearing  importance 
and  construction  by  writing  to 
either  address  below  for  t  lie  Ti  m- 
ken  Primers,  No.  C-7  "On  the 
Care  and  Character  of  Bear- 
ings," and  No.  C-8  "On  the 
Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles." 


*.>■■-         V.^' 


I' or  more  than  fourteen  years  the  Timken  Roller-nearinR   Axle   (made  at 
Canton,  Ohio)  has  been  giving  satisfactory  scrvxe  in  horse-drawn  vehicles. 


TIMKEN -DETROIT    AXLE    CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

CANTON.  OHIO 
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(  UNIVERSAL  ; 
Thermo -cell    Sad    Iron 

lijrlitens   tlie 

day.      The  Th 

or  (lead  air  sp; 

holds  heat 

holds  cold 

out.      Sell 

lin'Uin<i' 

handle 

can  not  \\  ork 

loose.      No 

spiinijs  to 

replace.  The 

"Lniversal"    heats    quickly,    cools 

slowly,  saves  labor,   time  and   fuel. 


(UNIVERSAL  ] 

Food  Chopper 

chops  all   meat   and    vegetables   fine 
or    coarse    as     wanted. 
Self  -  Sharpening — 
warranted    to    last 

a   lifetime. 

Shear  cutting — 

chops   cleaidy 

and    keenly 

without 

inashinfi'. 

These 

patented 

exclusive 

features    obtained     only     in     the 
original  and  genuine  "Universal." 


Beware  of 
Imitations 


{  UNIVERSAL  ; 

Bread  Maker 

vucad.s   doiiyh    thorouyldy 

aiul  scientifically  in 

three    minutes. 

Labor 

saving — 

iliniinatcs 

lialf  an    hour 

of  drudgery. 

Sanitary — 

hands  do 
not  touch 
the  dough. 
Simple — pour  in  litjiiids,  then 
flour,  and  turn.  Efficient — makes 
smoother     grained,     better     bread. 

Price,  2  loiif,  il.^r,      4  loaf,  $2.(K)      8  loaf  $2.50 

Write  for  "Univertal"  Household  Helps— Free 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK. 

475  Commercial  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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.130  a  week?  "  "  The  most  lucrative  trade 
on  earth  is  auto-engineering"  ;  "  Why  be  a 
slave  when  we  can  teach  you  to  make 
money  like  a  gentleman?"  The  writer  of 
tlie  article  cites  the  experience  of  ear- 
owners  in  employing  some  of  the  so-called 
"  graduates  "  from  these  schools. 

The  writer  does  not  forget  that  there 
are  other  schools  which  give  courses  of 
excellent  instruction  and  turn  out  com- 
petent men,  but  they  do  not  resort  to 
exaggeration  in  their  advertisements;  they 
do  not  promise  more  than  they  perform.  A 
good  school  teaching  the  art  of  driving  a 
car  is  similar  to  any  other  good  school,  in 
that  it  will  state  in  explicit  terms  what  it 
can  do  and  will  not  fail  to  do  it.  These 
schools  recognize  the  fact  that  much  time 
and  practise  are  necessary  in  learning  how 
to  drive  a  ear  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  an  expert  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  or  even  a  few  months.  Men  fa- 
nnliar  with  machinery  all  their  lives  have 
ft)und  that  three  months  is  the  least  time 
in  which  they  could  learn  how  to  drive  a 
car  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill  and  confidence. 
Men  of  experience  who  have  driven  cars 
for  years  have  been  known  to  say  that  the 
longer  they  work  at  them  the  more  they 
learn.  The  chauffeur  business  therefore 
is  not  unlike  any  other  calling.  A  man  who 
follows  any  trade  or  profession  learns  some- 
thing  new^  in  it  every  day  in  the  year. 

REVENUES  FROM    FEES    AND  FINES 

"  An  apparently  reliable  source  "  is 
credited  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  with 
the  information  that  the  total  revenues 
derived  in  the  United  States  in  1911  from 
motor  fees  and  fines  reached  .$5,000,000. 
In  the  forty-nine  administrative  districts 
there  were  registered  717,875  automobiles, 
of  which  194,501  registrations  were  made 
in  1911  and  523,384  in  previous  years.  At 
the  same  time  the  number  of  commercial 
vehicles  registered  numbered  24,431.  The 
registration  fees  for  all  the  States,  except 
five,  in  which  no  fee  is  required,  made  a 
total  of  .13,985,848.  If  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  fines  be  added  to  this  sum,  it  is 
believed  that  .15,000,000  would  be  reached. 
A  table  is  given  of  registrations  and  rev- 
enues for  States,  in  which  a  minimum  of 
20,000  cars  were  registered: 

New 

Regis.  Comm.  Rev. 

Total  Regis.  1911  Vhcls.  From  R. 

California .59.202  16.819  2.06.3  $38,136 

Illinois 38.104  10,062  1,626  3.50,000 

Indiana 36.826  9,364  1,442  12,000 

Iowa 27,936  4,147  1,094  148,366 

Massachusetts...  38,696  7,.336  2,120  460,000 

Michigan 27.740  9,385  1,226  96,169 

Nebraska 23,094  8,326  242  7,765 

New  ,ler.scy 48,266  10,1.54  1,061  374,879 

New  York 84,989  22.334  3.081  882,976 

Ohio 45,739  12,798  871  2.54,720 

Pennsylvania 44,182  6,405  2,062  418,631 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  New 
York  had  84,989  registered  cars  and  Cali- 
fornia 59,202,  New  York  derives  as  revenue 
the  sum  of  .$882,975  and  California  only 
S3.S,1.3().  Massachu.setts  wth  only  38,690 
cars,  or  20,000  fewer  than  California,  de- 
rived in  revenue  more  than  ten  times  as 
much  as  California,  the  amount  being 
$465,000. 

TRUCKS  IN  THE  COAL  BUSINESS 

A  series  of  monthly  articles  dealing  with 
the  trend  of  the  times  in  the  use  of  motor- 
trucks has  been  printed  in  The  Commercial 


Vehicle.  The  writer's  aim  has  been  to  give 
suggestions  to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  such  vehicles,  with  a 
view  to  improving  their  efficiency  and  in- 
creasing the  economical  use  of  them.  It 
is  predicted  by  the  writer  that  "  the  day  is 
coming  when  the  motor-truck  will  be 
adopted  in  the  coal  business  and  every 
other  line  of  city  distribution,  and  thus 
stop  the  biggest  waste  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion." 

A  serious  obstacle  with  coal-deliveries 
in  Chicago  has  heretofore  been  proper  re- 
ceiving facilities.  When  these  shall  have 
been  provided,  the  writer  predicts  that 
coal-dealers  in  that  city  "  will  adopt  motor- 
trucks exclusively."  Most  office  buildings 
in  Chicago  lack  what  are  called  alley  coal- 
dumping  facilities,  It  because  a  city  ordi- 
nance taxes  such  openings  heavily,  and 
requires  a  large  bond  for  their  use." 
Until  these  conditions  are  changed,  resort 
must  be  had  to  the  sidewalk  dump,  which 
at  best  is  a  makeshift  and  an  obstruction 
to  pedestrians.  In  the  schools  of  Chicago, 
which  consume  80,000  tons  of  coal  a  year 
the  coal  must  be  shoveled  by  hand,  be- 
cause the  delivery  openings  are  "  five  feet 
above  the  ground."  Moreover,  the  scales 
for  weighing  coal  used  in  schools  are 
nearly  all  too  small  for  motor-trucks.  Few 
school  buildings  have  any  scales  at  all: 
hence  a  trip  must  be  made  to  scales,  and 
afterward  to  the  school.  These  condi- 
tions, the  writer  believes,  will  in  time  be 
remedied  through  the  force  of  the  demand 
made  for  better  economy  in  handling  coal. 

One  of  the  large  fuel  companies  in 
Chicago  recently  purchased  twenty  trucks 
of  5  tons'  capacity.  These  trucks  will  re- 
place 1.50  horses.  Each  is  expected  to 
cover  daily  from  40  to  50  miles,  and  to 
deliver  about  50  tons  of  coal,  altho  the  full 
capacity  of  each  truck  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  70  tons  a  day.  Other  items 
as  to  this  investment  are  given  as  follows 
in  The  Power  Wagon: 

"In  anticipation  of  this  investment  in 
motor-trucks,  the  company  some  time  ago 
purchased  an  ideal  site  for  a  motor-garage. 
This  was  recently  occupied  by  the  power 
plant  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Co. 
The  building  is  capable  of  housing  150 
motor-wagons  of  the  largest  dimensions, 
and  its  purchase  may  be  regarded  as  reli- 
able evidence  of  the  company's  intention 
to  completely  motorize  its  transportation 
.system.  At  present,  the  company  has 
about  500  horse-drawn  wagons  which  at 
present  serve  forty-five  yards,  the  annual 
tonnage  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  machines  will 
be  directed  to  serve  the  company's  steam 
coal-yards  which  are  located  in  two  divi- 
sions of  the  city — the  north  and  south  sides. 

"It  is  highly  probable  that  all  of  the 
yards  of  this  service  will  be  provided  with 
mechanical  loading  devices — clam-shell 
hoists,  portable  hoppers,  etc.  Economical 
appliances  of  this  sort  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable if  the  company  is  to  obtain  the 
maxinuim  of  economy  in  the  operation  of 
its  motor-wagons.  The  wages  of  drivers 
will  vary  from  $18  to  .$20  a  week,  but  no 
helpers  for  loading  or  unloading  will  be 
suppli(!d.  The  internal  administrative  sys- 
tem will  be  in  charge  of  a  competent 
executive." 


Muslin? — "  If  madam  will  pardon  me, 
this  suit  does  not  match  her  complexion 
as  well  as  the  other." 

"  The  suit  is  all  right.  I  want  it  to 
match  a  bull  pup." — Washinylon  Herald. 
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15  ui  d  iicet  of  Z2  Detroit  Electric  Coniniercial  Wliicles  used  by 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  Sc  Company  of  Chicago,  111. 

City  Deliveries  Mean  Many  Stops 


A  commercial    vehicle, 
electrically  driven,  is 
not    only    the    ideal 
commercial  vehicle  for  city 
and  suburban  delivery,  but 
the  most  practical  one. 

Electric  delivery  will  super- 
sede all  other  modes  for  city  use, 
just  as  naturally  as  electric  street 
railways,  electric  elevated  railroads 
and  electric  locomotives  for  steam 
railroad  terminals  are  taking  the 
place  of  all  other  forms  of  loco- 
motion. 

Wherev^er  electricity  has 

solved  any  problem,  it  has  done  so 
better  than  any  other  form  of  power. 

Detroit  Electric  commercial 

vehicles  "get  away"  instantly  in 
congested  traffic.  All  speeds  are 
controlled  with  one  lever.  Any 
ordinary  driver  can  learn  to  operate 
a  Detroit  Electric.  No  expert  care 
is  necessary.  There  is  no  complex 
mechanism  to  be  put  out  of  order 
by  abuse  or  carelessness.    When  the 


car  stops,  the  power  stops — and  the 
expense  for  power. 

Detroit  Electric  commercial 

vehicles  are  noiseless,  odorless,  trim 
in  appearance  and  are  particularly 
appreciated  by  customers  in  all  resi- 
dential districts.  They  are  admitted 
at  all  wharves  and  freight  terminals. 
Fire  [hazard  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. All  body  space  is  available 
except  the  driver's  seat.  They 
occupy  only  their  own  space  in  a 
garage. 

THE 


ELECTMC 


Commercial 
Vehicles 

are  built  exclusively  for  the  Edison 
nickel  and  steel  battery.  This  bat- 
tery of  itself  is  about  300  pounds 
lighter  in  a  Detroit  Electric  com- 
mercial vehicle  than  a  lead  battery 
equipment.  This  admits  of  an  all 
metal  chassis  and  lighter  construc- 


tion throughout  the  car.  Lighter 
weight  means  more  mileage,  less 
wear  on  bearings  and  tires  and  less 
cost  for  powerj  to  move  the  car 
and  its  load. 

The  Edison  Battery  is  guar- 
anteed to  develop  its  full  rated 
capacity  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
Our  experience  has  proven  that 
the  battery  mcreases  in  efficiency 
with  use,  even  greater  than  the 
guaranteed  capacity.  This  battery 
is  practically  indestructible.  There 
are  no  renewals — no  acids.  It  can 
be  short-circuited,  charged  back- 
ward, overcharged,  discharged  to 
zero  and  left  standing  indefinitely. 

The  saving  which  would  be 

effected  by  the  use  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  readily  adapted  form  of 
power  in  existence,  is  made  possible 
for  you  through  the  use  of  Detroit 
Electric  Commercial  X'^ehicles. 

48- page  ilhistrated  catalog 
with  full  information  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  Specific  information 
regarding  your  individual  require- 
ments will  be  gladly  furnished. 


Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Company 

450  Clay  Ave.,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 
Branches  : 

New  York: — Broadway  at  SOtii  Street  Chicago: — 2416  Michigan  Ave. 

(Also  Branch  at  Evanston) 

Se//in/r  rfpresentati'ves  in  most  Uadiitf^  cities 


Ransas  City 
Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
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Between   Man  and   Man,  at  the  last,  there 
is  but  one  law— the  Law  of  Self.Defense 


made  revolver  in  the  world  ;/the  only  re- 
volver with  af  nil  equipment  of  unbreakable, 
permanent  tension  wire  springs— the  surest, 
truest  revolver;  above  all,  it  is  the  only  re- 
volver in  which  accidental  discharge  is  ren- 
dered absolutely  impossible  by  the  famous 
"Hammer  the  Hammer"safetyfiringdevice. 

Price  $6.00 — Ask  any  Hardware  or  Sfiorting  Goods  Dealer,  or  send  for  Catalog 

IVER  JOHNSON'S   ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS,  295    River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass, 

Now  York   99rhaml)prsSt  PaciBc  Coast  Branch    Phil  B   Bekcart  Co  .  717  Market  St.   San  Francisco 


When  life  hangs  on  its  instantaneous 
response — it  is  foi  that  balanced  instant 
that  you  buy  a  revolver  Will  a  dollar 
saved  seem  v?orth  while  then,  if  a  spring 
fails;  if  bad  alignment  clips  the  bullet  and 
poor  rifling  twists  it  far  from  the  mark? 

The  I  ver  Johnson  is  the  most  accurately 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  lac. 
\I\«.AR.\    CLIP    CO^I PAW,  WEIV  VOIIK  CITY 

*  I,.-ir'.'esl  (.'lip  M.-ik-iis  in  the  World." 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitclier  sews  a  lock  stitch 
like  a  machine.     It 
mends 
harness, 
shoes,  or 

in  fact  anything.  The 
latest,  the  best— it  beats  anything  for  the 
money.  Ketails  for  «1.6o.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Special  price  on  sample  to  aKcnls.  Oiirwhole- 
Bale  prices  lowest  ever  offered ;  oTcr  200;[  profit.  We  man- 
ufacture onr  own  Roods,  can  sell  the  best  Awl  for  the  least 
money.  Sells  on  sight.  Send  now  for  catalog  and  sample. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  125  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


More  Attractive 

Walls  Easier  Put  On 

And  At  Less  Cost ! 

We  want  every  man  and 

woman  in  this   country   who 

owns  or  rents  a  home  to 

have  a  free  sample  of 

Utility 

Wall 

Board 


I  tllltv   Hall   Koaril  it  iiffd  «in  tlit-  nulU  anil  rclllnf;  of  this  »ltr»cti\(-  apiil'liiit-iit      it  Is 
pu«lrd  with  Clark  oah  mips  and  diruratcd  with  Hat  tints  of  delft  und  dark  hluo. 

If  you  haven't  had  your  sample,  write  for  it  to-day — ask  for  the  Utility  Book  of  home  interiors. 

Utility  Wall  Board  is  a  tough-hbre  board  put  together  with  two  insulations  of  natural  water- 
proof asphalt,  all  rolled  under  tremendous  pressure  into  one  solid,  compact  sheet  and  surfaced 
on  both  sides  with  special  moisture  proofing.  It  is  the  only  Wall  Board  made  under  this 
scientific  moisture-proof  process. 

It  is  very  tough  and  durable — it  will  not  crack  or  warp  or  shrink,  and  it  has  a  beautiful 
surface  for  decorating  or  paneling. 

Utility  Wall  Board  takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster — it  is  attached  directly  to  the  studding, 
without  any  of  the  dirt  or  muss  of  plastering.  You  don't  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry  anyone 
can  put  it  on,  and  it  can  be  used  not  only  in  building  the  new  house  but  in  making  over  the  old 
— put  it  right  over  the  old  plaster  if  you  want  to. 

It  will  last  as  long  as  the  house  stands^and  IT  COSTS  LESS  THAN  LATH  AND  PLASTER. 

Dn»'t  fail  to  uritc  for  tlic  sample  and  liouk/ct. 

THF  HEPPES  CO..  4507  Fillmore  Street.  Chicago.  111. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


TIGER-HUNTING    WITH    THE 
GAEKWAR 

nnHE  hunting  expedition  of  Colonel 
^  Roosevelt  in  East  Africa  was  of 
considerable  size,  but  it  was  like  a  flint- 
locking  party  of  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone 
when  compared  with  the  elaborate  equip- 
ment the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  his  wife, 
the  Maharani,  take  with  them  when  they 
go  out  into  the  East-Indian  wilds  for  a 
tiger-shoot.  His  Highness  the  Gaekwar 
is  known  abroad  as  a  ruler  mth  advanced 
ideas,  and  when  we  are  given  a  glimpse  of 
how  he  does  things  at  home  we  are  con- 
vinced that  he  is  a  very  unusual  person. 
The  pomp  and  splendor  of  his  court  make 
it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  East,  and  his 
private  sports  and  amusements  are  in  due 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  his  customs.  A 
tiger-hUnt  of  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar,  the 
Maharani,  and  the  Maharaja  of  Rewah, 
is  described  by  the  Rev.  Edward  St.  Clair 
Weeden,  an  Englishman  who  stayed  in  the 
royal  palace  of  His  Highness  for  some  time, 
in  his  book,  "  A  Year  with  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda  "  (Dana  Estes  &  Co.).  Says 
Mr.  Weeden: 

This  particular  shoot  had  been  arranged 
for  the  Gaekwar  by  the  Maharaja  of 
Rewah,  a  Rajput  chief  of  the  old  school, 
who  had  evidently  determined  to  do  the 
thing  really  well;  and  Her  Highness  who, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  is  one  of  the 
best  shots  among  the  Indian  ladies,  and  as 
keen  on  sport  as  any  man,  English  or 
Indian,  was  specially  invited  to  take  part 
in  it.  It  had  long  been  her  ambition  to 
shoot  a  tiger,  and  she  was  now  looking 
forward  with  the  keenest  enjoyment  to  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

After  spending  a  few  days  in  Bombay,  we 
set  out  on  the  long  railway  journey,  His 
Highness  being  accompanied  by  his  private 
secretary  Nimbalker,  and  another  officer, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  Baroda 
army.  Dr.  Jadhav,  Turnbull,  who  had 
given  Shivajirao  a  holiday  for  the  occasion, 
and  myself.  Two  chauffeurs  in  charge  of 
their  cars,  a  couple  of  clerks,  and  our 
personal  servants  completed  the  party, 
with,  of  course,  the  women  in  attendance  on 
Her  Highness. 

We  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  at  a  station  about  fifty  miles  from 
Rewah,  where  we  spent  the  night  in  bun- 
galows which  had  been  specially  prepared, 
and  set  off  early  the  next  morning  in 
motor-cars  to  our  first  halting-place,  where 
breakfast  was  ready,  after  which  we  went 
on  to  the  first  camp,  about  thirty  miles 
farther  on. 

The  road  lay  principally  through  rockj' 
jungle,  over  high  ranges  of  hills,  which 
were  so  steep  that  in  some  places  the  ears 
could  not  climb  them.  What  do  you  think 
they  did?  They  had  elephants  waiting, 
which  were  harnessed  with  strong  ropes 
to  the  cars  and  hauled  them  over.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  sight,  and  I  wish  I  had 
been  able  to  get  a  snap-shot  of  it.  Through- 
out our  visit,  cars  were  sent  in  daily  from 
the  camp  to  the  town  to  bring  in  ice  and 
fresh  meat,  fish  and  vegetables;  and  two 
(Continued  on  page  1000) 
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Save  Mechanical  Repairs 

On  Your  Truck!  Save 
Power!  Save  Tire  Bills! 


EVERY  dollar  you  save  in  cost  of 
mechcuiical  up-kcep — every  dollar 
you  sa\'e  in  tire  hi/Is — every  dollar 
you  cut  off' your  cost   of  gasol'me 

or    electric    current  — \s   a   dollar 

added  to    the    earnings  of  your  light,  fast- 
moving  commercial  car. 

If  3^ou  equip  with  solid i'lres.  you  are  slow- 
ly but  surely  ruining  yoin-  car's  mechanical 
parts,  as  a  result  of  constant  bumps,  jolts, 
jars  and  strains. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  your  car  is  pneu- 
ffiafic  equipped,  expensive  tire-upkeep  and 
delays  are  eating  up  your  profits. 

And — no  matter  whether  you  use  so/id  or 
pjieinriatic  tires,  you  pa)'^  a  great  deal  more 
for  ])ower  than  you  need  to  pay. 

AVhy  not  put  a  stop  to  these  profit  leaks? 

Other  owners  of  light  trucks  are  doing  it 
by  equipping  with  Motz  Cushion  Tires. 

Easy-Riding  Tires 

Motz  Cushion  Tires  on  commercial  cars 
are  every  whit  as  resilient  and  easy-riding  as 
properly-inflated  pneumatic  tires.  The}^ 
give  pneumatic  protection  to  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  car. 


Their  cas'}/-ridi?tg-  qualities  come  from 
their  p/tysica/  construction. 

These  tires  ha\'e  double,  notched  treads, 
which  prevent  skidding  and  distribute  the 
weight  to  the  sides.  The  undercut  sides 
allow  free  action  of  the  bridges,  Tiie  slant- 
wise, elastic  bridges  give  and  yield  like  the 
air  in  a  pneumatic  tire. 

Durable  and  Need  No  Repairs 

Of  course,  Motz  Tires  are  unaffected  by 
punctures  and  they  can't  blow  out. 

Thus  they  end  annoyance  and  repair  cost. 

And  each  set  is  guaranteed,  in  x£riting\ 
for  10,000  miles — two  years. 

How  They  Save  Power 

Due  to  their  absorbing;  means  and  {greater  traction 
(see  '  D"  in  illustration)  Motz  Cushion  Tires  remain 
more  in  contact  with  the  road,  causinjr  no  loss  ot  ]if)wer 
through  intermittent  traction. 

A  truck  will  travel  farther  and  faster  wlien  equipped 
with  Motz  Cushion  Tires  than  with  either  pneumatic 
or  solid. 

Makers    of    Commercial    Cars 
are  Coming  to  These  Tires 

In  order  to  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  their 
commercial  cars,  nine  manufacturers  have  already 
adopted  Motz  Cushion  Tires. 

And  itseemsbutamatterofmonths  till  practically  everj'^ 
leading  car  will  include  these  tires  as  staiithird  eqnipmcDt. 


Motz  Cushion  Tires — for  Light  Commercial  Cars 


INVESTIGATE  THEM  FURTHER 

No  tires  could  be  more  easy  to  apply  than  Motz,  for  they  tit  any 
standard  clincher,  universal  quick  detachable  or  demountable  rim.     / 

Don't  buy  a  light  truck,  or  tires  for  yowr present  truck, until       ' 
you  iiave  further  investigated  this  money-saving  tire. 

Write  for  the  Motz  Tire  Book  and  letters   from   owners 
of  Motz-equipped  Commercial  Cars.        Know  these  tires 
wliicli  are  revolutionizing  the  truck  tire  situation.  /  Akr 

A    ])ostal   or    letter   asking   for  Booklet  No.  !)8,  or      /      n?,"'i,s""„ 
t  lie  coupon  below,  sent /o</^/y,  brings  full   informa-      /     ,,',r'frl7  o«w "4' '""of 

y  M<<tZMHiiii)ti>('tl      (tflivt-ry 

cais. 


'       Mailing 
'  Coupon 

'  Moll  Tire  ft 

/  Robber  Co. 


>n,  Ohio 

u ,  kl.t 
M..tz 


tion  bv  next  mail. 


(A)  shows  double,  notched  treads. 

(B)  shows  undercut  sides. 

(C)  shows  slantwise  bridges. 

(D)  shows  absorbing  means  when  passing 
over  an  obstruction. 


NOTICE — For  heavy-duty  trucks,  where  load,   /   ." 
and  not  speed,  is   the   principal   factor,  we  re-    X    ' 
commend  Motz   SOLID    Tires   on   demount-    /    / 

able  rims.  /  / 


Mjr  Cnr  is  a.. 


THE  MOTZ  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

FACTORIES  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES      AKRON.  OHIO 

Brnnchcii-     1737    BroadwuT.   NrwYork;    20?:i   Michi^^^n 
Ave.  ChicftRo:  999Woodvi,ard  Ave.. DBtroit:  2:;B'2  Euclid      > 
Avi-..  Cleveland;   409  Eimt  16th  St  .  Kniifnii    City.  Mo.        ' 
Stand.ird  Tiro*  Rubb.T  Co  .  104-6  Portlnnd  St  .Boj-       / 
ton,  Mhkh.      DiBtrlbutors  for  Niw  EiiKlnnd  States       ^ 
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We   Want  to 
SEND  THIS  BOOK 

to  even'  man  or  woman  who  is  interest- 
ed in  a  never  failing  supply  of  hot 
water.  It  is  an  intere-iting  book — full 
of  Hot  VV^ater  facts  and  figures  that 
everyone  ovi^ht  to  know. 


THIS 
BOOK 


The  Humphrey 
Automatic    Geyser 

heats  the  water  as  it  flows — you  simply  turn 
the  faucet- the  gas  is  turned  on  and  lighted 
automatically— and  instantly  the  hot  water 
comes — Piping  Hot. 

You  can  not  neat  water  any  other  way  so 
effectively — or  so  cheaply — The  Humphrey 
Automatic  Geyser  requires  no  attention- 
there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order— nothing 
that  can  go  wrong— opening  any  faucet  in  the 
house  turns  on  both  gas  and  water— closing 
the  faucet  turns  them  off — 

Don^t  fail  to  send  for  the  book  todav 
before  y  oil  forget  it. 


HUMPHREY  COMPANY 


718  N.  Rose  Street. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


%s=^ 
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(Continued  from  page  1058) 
hundred  coolies  were  kept  night  and  day 
at  the  steep  places  to  pull  the  cars  over 
with  long  ropes. 

We  found  the  Maharaja  of  Rewah  wait- 
ing to  receive  us  at  the  camp,  a  fine-looking 
man,  with  his  black,  bushy  beard  parted  in 
the  middle  and  brushed  up  on  either  side, 
making  him  look  very  fierce.  He  is  very 
strict  in  his  observance  of  Hindu  customs 
and  has  three  wives,  whom,  of  course,  we 
did  not  see.  One  of  them  is  said  to  be 
verj-  young  indeed,  and  is  called  "  the 
Toy."  Everything  in  his  state  is  very 
primitive  and  old-fashioned,  and  there  is 
always  a  crowd  of  people  with  petitions 
hanging  about. 

In  the  camp  all  had  been  prepared  on 
the  most  lavish  scale.  A  few  weeks  before 
it  had  been  jungle,  with  tigers  roaming 
through  it;  now  two  bungalows  had  been 
built  for  their  Highnesses,  surrounded  by 
small  gardens,  gaily  planted  with  flowers, 
and  magnificent  tents,  one  of  which  I 
shared  with  TurnbuU,  put  up  for  the  rest 
of  the  party.  Sumptuous  dinners  were 
prepared  by  special  cooks,  and  unlimited 
champagne  of  the  best  brands  flowed 
freely  for  those  who  wanted  it. 

We  stayed  for  three  days  in  the  first 
camp,  and  then  moved  on  to  another 
equally  well  appointed,  where  we  remained 
for  a  week.  The  days  were  all  very  much 
alike,  and  it  is  hard  to  remember  details; 
so  I  will  give  you  a  general  idea.  Except 
for  the  great  heat,  which  was  alleviated  in 
every  possible  way,  we  suffered  no  hard- 
ships at  all;  it  was,  in  fact,  tiger-shooting 
made  easy. 

All  the  morning  we  stayed  in  the  camp, 
for  even  on  this  expedition  for  pleasure 
and  sport  the  Gaekwar  had  his  work  to 
do,  and  did  it  with  his  accustomed  thor- 
oughness, rising  at  daybreak  to  read  his 
correspondence  and  dictate  letters  on 
affairs  of  state  to  his  secretary,  and  then 
reading  solidly  for  two  or  three  hours  with 
me  or  Turnbull. 

At  noon  we  had  l)rcakfast  and  started 
at  about  three  o'clock  for  a  fifteen  miles' 
drive  by  motor-car  into  the  jungle.  We 
had  ten  cars  together,  and  a  hundred  miles 
of  new  roads  had  been  made  for  them,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  tiring  journey  on  elephants 
or  in  carts  over  the  rough  country  roads. 
However,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  our 
destination  the  cars  were  stopt,  for  fear 
of  startling  the  tigers,  and  we  mounted 
elephants,  which  took  us  to  the  machans. 
These  machauH  are  platforms  built  on  the 
trees,  ten  or  fifteen  fe(>t  above  the  ground 
and  approached  by  ladders,  with  just 
enough  room  to  stand  or  sit  on  them. 
There  were  usually  seven  or  eight  of  them; 
not  al)solutcly  safe,  of  course,  as  a  tiger 
has  been  known  to  spring  as  high  or  even 
higher,  but  we  were  each  provided  with  a 
trusty  shikari,  who  would  be  useful  in  an 
emergency.  These  were  placed  fifty  yards 
away  from  one  another,  their  Highnesses 
and  the  Maharaja  of  Rewah  occupying 
the  three  central  ones.  The  tigers  were 
driven  toward  the  »i(irhans  by  a  large 
army  of  beaters,  and  would  som(!times 
come  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  If  the 
tiger  tried  to  escape  under  one  of  the  trees 
where  we  were,  we  had  to  make  a  noise 
so  as  to  send  it  back,  and  it  would  gener- 
ally get  within  range  of  one  of  the  central 
machans    and    be    shot.      When    the    beat 


began  a  bugle  sounded,  and  a  tiger  would 
generally  make  his  appearance  every  half- 
hour  or  so. 

Occasionally  a  tiger  would  be  wounded 
and  escape,  causing  much  excitement 
among  the  men.  The  beaters,  warned  by 
the  bugle,  would  rush  to  the  trees,  while 
the  "  guns  "  would  mount  elephants  with 
special  howdahs  made  with  protecting 
walls  against  the  attack  of  a  wounded 
beast  and  would  follow  him  up  until  he 
was  found  and  killed.  Then  the  Gaekwar 
and  his  party  would  return  to  camp  and 
spend  the  early  part  of  the  evening  playing 
bridge.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Weeden  goes  on: 

The  most  exciting  adventure  we  had 
came  at  the  end  of  a  rather  slack  day.  We 
were  beginning  to  think  about  going  home  if 
the  last  beat  proved  blank  when  suddenly 
three  tigers  were  seen  making  straight  for 
the  Gaekwar's  machan.  His  Highness 
killed  the  first  by  a  well-directed  shot  in 
the  neck,  and  wounded  the  second,  which 
turned  and  took  refuge  in  a  rocky  nullah 
some  two  hundred  yards  away.  The 
third  tiger  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
Maharaja  of  Rewah  and  managed  to  crawl 
into  the  same  nullah.  The  beaters  were  . 
at  once  informed  by  signal  that  two  of  the 
tigers  were  wounded,  and  some  more 
adventurous  than  the  rest  approached  the 
edge  of  the  nullah.  They  were  seen  by 
one  of  the  tigers,  who  was  luckily  too  much 
injured  to  spring,  but  he  roared  in  such  a 
terrifying  fashion  that  it  was  a  case  of 
sauve  qui  pcut,  and  they  all  turned  and 
swarmed  up  the  nearest  tree.  As  soon 
as  we  had  ascertained  that  there  were 
no  other  tigers  about,  some  of  us  mounted 
elephants  and  with  great  difficulty  per- 
suaded them  to  descend  into  the  nullah. 
The  place  was  so  full  of  rocks  and  bushes 
that  the  search  was  most  exciting,  and  it 
was  a  good  half-hour  before  we  foixnd  one 
tiger  lying  half-concealed  beneath  a  huge 
boulder  and  gave  him  his  quietus.  The 
other  we  were  unable  to  find;  he  had 
probably  been  wounded  very  slightly  and 
had  managed  somehow  to  slip  away. 

One  night  considerable  excitement  was 
caused  by  a  fire  in  the  native  quarters, 
which  we  all  went  to  see.  For  a  long  time 
it  blazed  very  fiercely,  spreading  rapidly 
from  one  hut  to  another,  but  at  last  they 
managed  to  get  it  under  without  any  great 
damage. 

The  arrangements  for  locating  the  tigers 
were  very  complete.  Telephone  wires  had 
been  laid  through  the  jungle  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  .shikaris  placed  in  every  part  of 
it;  then  when  one  of  them  discovered  a 
tiger  he  sent  a  message  immediately  to 
headquarters  and  steps  were  taken  accord- 
ingly. I  believe  that  this  is  th(>  first  time 
that  the  telephone  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  1  have  since  heard  that  when 
the  Vi(;eroy  went  to  shoot  with  the 
Maharaja  Scindhia  of  Gwalior  the  helio- 
graph was  used  in  a  similar  way. 

No  game  was  sliot  but  tigers,  except  on 
one  occasion,  when  Her  Highness  shot  a 
bison.  Altogether  seven  tigers  fell  to  the 
Maharaja,  five  to  the  Maharani,  and  three 
to  the  Maharaja  of  Rewah. 

On  the  way  back  to  Rewah  a  stop  was 
made  at  the  famous  game  preserve,  a  tract 
of  land  sev<'ral  square  miles  in  extent  en- 
(Cuntinued  on  page  1062) 
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♦1200 


Model  60-T 


Wheel  base,  111  inches;  body,  5-pas.sen- 
ger,  fore-door  touring;  motor,  i]^  x  4j^; 
horsepower,  35  ;  Remy  magneto  ;  front 
axle,  drop  forged  I  section,  Timken  bear- 


ings ;  tires,  34x4  inch  Q.  D.:  equipment, 
three  oil  lamps  in  black  and  brass  finisli, 
two  gas  lamps  and  generator.  Self-start- 
er, $20  extra.    Top  ,  and  glass  front,  $55. 


HERE     is    the    lowest    priced    thirty-five    horsepower    touring 
car  made.     A  thorough  investigation  of  the  entire  automobile 
market  will  reveal  the  startling  fact  that  practically  the  only 
difference  in  popular  priced  cars  to-day  is  the  difference  in  price, 
and  this  difference  is  due  to  the  size  of  the  plants  that  produce  them. 

That  is  w^hy  we,  the  largest  individual  manufacturers  in  the  business, 
can  market  a  thirty-five  horsepower  five-passenger  touring  car  for 
$1200.  If  the  others  are  getting  $1500  for  a  car  of  this  type,  which 
they  are,   why  should  [you  pay  it  ? 

Look  up  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  city.  See  this  exceptional 
$1200  car.  He  will  supply  you  with  all  the  evidence  in  the  world 
to  back  up  these  statements.  Let  us  send  you  one  of  our  interesting 
books.     Please  ask   for   book   C25. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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We  are  makingf  and 
selling^  a 

MACHINE 
A  MINUTE 

Often  more 
NEVER  less 


Remingfton  Typewriter  Company 

(IncorDorated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


The  Wizard  Who 
Ends  All  Corns 


Some  years  ago  a  chemist  invented 
the  now  famous 
B  &  B  wax. 

To  apply  it  we  in- 
vented the  Blue-jay 
piaster. 

Since  then,  fifty 
million  corns  have 
been  ended  forever 
by  this  little  applica- 
tion. 

It  is  applied  in  a 
jiflfy.  The  pain  in- 
stantly ends.     Then 


the  B  &  B  wax  pently  loosens  the  corn. 
In  two  days  the  whole  corn,  root  and 
all,  comes  out. 

No  soreness,  no  discomfort.  You 
simply  forget  the  corn. 

Why  pare  corns  when  this  thing  Is 
possible? 

Paring  simply  removes  the  top  lay- 
ers. It  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  for 
a  slip  of  the  blade  may  mean  infection. 

Why  trifle  with  corns — treat  them 
over  and  over — when  a  Blue-jay 
removes  them  completely,  and  in  48 
hours.     Prove  it  today. 


/ 


A  In  the  picture  Is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.    It  loosens  the  com. 
B  protects  the  corn,  stopping  the  pain  at  once. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.    It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  Is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue=jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists — 15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.    Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  B  &  B  Handy  Package  Absorbent  Cotton,  etc . 

a.si) 
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closed  by  a  high  wall,  over  which  not  even 
a   tiger   could   escape.      There   are   three 
entrances    with    large    gates,    over    which 
rooms  have  been  built  for  sportsmen. 

For  a  week  food  in  large  quantities  had 
been  placed  in  this  preserve,  and  then  the 
gates  were  closed  the  day  before  our 
arrival.  As  soon  as  their  Highnesses  had 
taken  their  places  in  the  rooms,  the  beat 
began  from  the  end  of  the  preserve  farthest 
away  from  the  gates.  Presently  the  de- 
voted victims  began  to  appear,  at  first  in 
twos  and  threes,  and  then  in  large  herds. 
There  were  hundreds  of  sambur,  but  when 
several  dozen  had  fallen  the  shooting 
ceased  at  the  Maharani's  request,  as  she 
said  it  was  becoming  mere  butchery. 
Just  then  a  tigress  came  along  with  her 
cubs;  the  Maharani  had  laid  aside  her 
rifle,  but  she  caught  it  up  again,  and  shot 
one  of  the  cubs.  Instantly  the  tigress 
turned  and  went  down  the  line  of  beaters 
striking  at  them  as  she  went.  Five  of 
them  were  badly  mauled,  and  of  these 
three  died  of  their  wounds  afterward. 
Her  Highness  was  much  concerned  at  this 
sad  termination  of  the  expedition,  which 
she  had  so  much  enjoyed;  she  requested 
that  she  might  be  kept  informed  of  the 
condition  of  the  sufferers,  and  sent  suitable 
compensation  to  their  families. 


WALL  STREET'S  MYSTERIOUS 
SLEUTH 

"PROFESSIONAL  crooks  with  criminal 
-*-  records  are  supposed  to  be  barred  from 
entering  the  financial  district  of  New  York, 
but  there  are  many  swindlers  who  know 
no  !'dead  line,"  and]of  necessity  there  must 
be  some  means  of  protecting  W^all  Street 
against  them.  The  Police  Department 
and  the  postal  authorities,  with  all  their 
efforts,  can  not  entirely  prevent  burglaries, 
thefts,  and  swindles,  so  additional  precau- 
tions are  necessary,  which  accounts  for 
the  existence  of  the  "Wall  Street  Investiga- 
tor." This  unofficial  detective  has  an  idea 
that  his  work  does  not  interest  the  public, 
but  he  is  mistaken — an  account  of  his  ac- 
tivities given  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  proves  that.  He  is  introduced  with 
this  story: 

One  day  last  week  a  boy  was  sent  from 
a  down-town  brokerage  house  to  the  Em- 
pire Trust  Company  with  $400  in  currency 
to  purchase  a  supply  of  New  York  State 
stock-transfer  stamps.  Returning  with 
the  stamps,  he  passed  them  into  the  cash- 
ier's cage,  and  was  sent  on  another  errand. 
There  was  no  suspicion  of  anything  wrong, 
but  the  cashier,  glancing  at  the  p]mpire 
Trust's  receipt  for  his  $400,  noticed  a  mis- 
take in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
made  out.  He  called  the  Empire  Trust 
on  the  telephone,  and  learned  that  his  mes- 
senger had  not  been  there  that  day  to  pur- 
chase stamps. 

The  Wall  Street  Investigator  was  there- 
upon called  upon  to  learn  where  the  stamps 
which  the  boy  had  delivered  were  obtained. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  he  had  cleared 
the  matter,  and  returned  the  $400  to  the 
brokerage  house.  Without  interrogating 
the  boy  he  had  looked  up  an  alleged  stamp- 
collector  down-town,  of  whom  he  had  for 
(Continued  on  page  1075) 
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Why  we  lead  the  world  in  lubrication 


In  addition  to  the  Amer- 
ican  market,   we  supply 
lubricants  to  over  70 
foreign  automobile 
manufacturers. 


We  supply  lubricants  to 

the  navies  of  the  world's 

leading  naval  powers. 


Words  and  claims  —  no 
matter  how  oily — won't 
lubricate  your  car. 

Your  business  sense  asks: 

"//^^(?  made  the  oilV 

We  will  sketch  briefly  the  experi- 
ence behind  the  oils  recommended 
below. 

Power-engineers  all  over  the  world 
recognize  the  authoritative  leader- 
ship of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

From  Stockholm  to  Cape  Town, 
from  New  York  to  Shanghai,  lead- 
ing manufacturing  plants  depend 
on  our  Gargoyle  brand  lubricants. 

We  supply  75%  of  the  world's 
battleships,  most  of  the  ocean  grey- 
hounds, and  practically  every  aero- 
plane in  active  use.  Outside  of 
the  American  market,  we  furnish 
lubricants  to  over  seventy  foreign 
automobile  manufacturers. 

Such  buyers  show  small  interest  in 
words  and  claims, or  price  per  gallon. 

They  select  an  oil  for  only  one 
reason — because  it  gives  more  and 
better  lubrication /)^r  dollar  expended. 

That  necessitates  both  the  right 
quality  of  oil  and  the  correct  grade 
for  the  purpose. 


The  success  of  Gargoyle  JVIobiloils  with 
American  and  foreign  automobiiists  is  due 
to  exact  manufacturing  methods. 

Before  making  our  recommendations, 
we  analyzed  the  construction  of  every 
American  car  and  practically  every  foreign 
make. 

That  was  not  easy.  But  correct  lubri- 
cation is  not  an  easy  problem. 

Different  makes  of  automobile  motors 
differ  widely.  Several  distinct  grades  of 
lubricating  oil  were  needed. 

We  produced  these  oils,  distilling  and 
filtering  them  to  remove  free  carbon. 

The  various  grades  were  given  the  fol- 
lowing names: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil 

Below  you  will  see  listed  the  correct 
grade  of  oil  for  111  makes  of  automobiles 
—  for  both  Summer  and  Winter. 

Space  limits  the  list  of  cars.  On  re- 
quest we  will  supply  our  more  complete 
list  with  recommendations. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  put  up  in  bar- 
rels, half-barrels,  in  5  and  1  gallon  sealed, 
white  cans.  All  are  branded  with  the  Gar- 
goyle, which  is  our  mark  of  manufacture. 

They  are  handled  by  the  higher  class 
garages,  auto-supply  stores  and  others 
who  supply  lubricants. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

Distributing  IVarchouses  in  the  .Principal 
Cities  of  the  World. 


t^) 


We   supply  lubricants 

to  practically  every 
aeroplane  in  active  use. 


"A." 
'B." 
'D." 

'E." 
'Arctic. 


We  supply   lubricants 

to  the   leading    ocean 

steamship     companies 

all  over  the  worlds 


We  supply   lubricants 
to  leading  manufactur- 
ing plants    in   every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 


A  guide  to  correct  Automobile  lubrication 

Explanation:    In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite  tlie  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used.^    For  example,  "A"  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A."    "Arc" 
means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."    For  all  electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.     The  recommendations  cover  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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E 

A 

Arc 

A 
E 
A 

E 
E 
A 

rtrr 

Arc 

Atlas 

A 

A 

A 
B 

A 
A 

Arc 

Autocar  (2  cyl) 

(2cyl>Com*l 
(4  cyl)  

Bcnz 

Arc. 
Arc 

A 

E 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Brush 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 

A 
A 
Arc. 
E 
E 
E 
A 

A 
A 
A 
B 
Arc. 
A 
A 

E 

A 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 

A 

A 

K 

Buick  (2  cyl) 

**       (4  cyl) 

Cadillac  (i  cyl) 

„    "         (4  cyl) 

A 
Arc. 

Arc. 
A 
A 

Arc. 
E 
E 

Arc. 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 

Arc. 

E 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 

B 
Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 
Arc. 

B 
Arc. 

A 

A 

A 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc. 

B 

A 

B 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 

E 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

K 

"        Com'l 

Case 

Arc. 

Arc 

Chadn-ick 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 
B 

A 

Arc. 

B 

B 

Arc. 

B 
Arc. 

E 

A 

Arc. 

B 
Arc. 

E 

Arc 

Arc 

Chase 

B 

B 

B 

Cole 

Arc 

A 

E 

A 

E 

A      A 

A 

A 

Couple  Gear. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
A 
A 

A 

Arc. 

E 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

B 
Arc. 
Arc. 

B 

E 

E 

A 

B 

A 

A 
Arc. 

E 

A 

E 

A 

A 

A 
Arc. 
Arc 

A 

K 

!■ 
Ar, 

A 
Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

E 

A 

E 

A 

A 

A 
B 
A 
B 
A 

a' 

E 
A 
A 
A 
A 

E 

A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
Arc. 
B 

E 
A 
A 
A 
A 
Arc. 
A 

A 

B 

A 

B 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

E 

A 

B 

B 

A 
A 

E 

E 

A 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

E 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

Arc. 
A 

Arc 

Uc  Dion 

Delahaye 

Dclaunay-Bellevillc.. 

A 
A 
A 

Arc 

E.  M.  P 

Fiat     

Arc. 
A 

Arc 

Ford 

A 
B 
B 

E 
E 
E 

E 
B 
B 

A 
A 

E 
E 
A 

Arc 
A 

F 

Arc 

Coml 

Gramni 

Gramm-Losan 

Hewitt  (2  cvl> 

Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

MODEL  OF 

1908 

1909 

1910 

igii 

I9IJ 

CARS 

E 

E 

A 

E 
A 

E 

E 

3 

IT 

E 

E 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

1 

"E" 
Arc 
Arc. 

A 

E 

A 

A 

A 
Arc. 

E 
E 

3 

"a" 

A 
Arc. 
B 
A 
A 
A 

i 

Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

B 
Arc. 

A 

A 

E 

E 

E 
A 
Arc. 
B 
A 
A 
A 

c 

i 

Hewitt  (4  cyl) 

K 
Arc 

Arc. 
D 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

Arc. 
A 
E 
A 
A 
A 
E 

Arc 

International 

D 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Isotta 

A 

E 

A 

Itala.   ... 

A 

Jackson  (2  cyl) 

(4  cyl)  .... 
Kelly 

A 

A 

A 

E 

A 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 

B 

A 

A 

A 

B 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc. 

E 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

E 

E 
Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 

B 

A 

A 

A 

B 
Arc. 
Arc. 

E 

A 
Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Kissel-kar 

A 

E 

A 

E 

A 

E 

Arc. 

Com'l  . . . 

Arc. 

Kline  Kar 

Arc. 
B 
A 
A 

Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc. 

Arc. 

D 

E 

B 

A 

A 

Krit 

A 

A 
A 
B 
A 
A 
A 
A 

n 

A 

E 
A 
A 
E 
A 
A 
A 
E 
E 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Com'l 

Lancia ; . 

E 

B 
Arc. 

A 

A 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

E 

E 

Arc. 

Arc. 

B 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

A 

A 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 

E 

E 

E 
Arc. 

Arc. 
Arc 

Arc 

Mac)< 

R 

Marion. 

Arc 

Marmon ,  . .  . 

Arc. 

Matheson 

Arc. 

...       A        E     Arc.  Arc.  Arc.'Arc. 

Mobiloil 


4   grade  for  each  type  of  motor. 


MODEL  OF 

1908 

1909 

1910 

191 1 

1912 

CARS 

E 

S 

3 

"e" 

1 

s 

E 

1 
1 

E 
A 

1 
S 

E 
E 
E 

B 

S 

9 

"e" 

E 
A 

i 

E 
E 
E 

i 

G 

3 

^" 
Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
Are. 

A 

A 

A 
.\re. 
Are. 

A 

A 
Are. 

A 

A 
Arc. 
Are. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
Are. 

A 
Are. 

A 

D 

A 

Are. 

1 
i 

E 
Arc 

E 

A 
Are. 

A 
Arc 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Are. 

E 

A 
Are. 

A 
Are. 
Arc. 
Are. 
Are. 
Are 
Arc. 
.Are. 
Arc. 
Are. 
Are 

E 
Are. 
Arc, 

D 
Are. 

Are. 
A 

e 

E 

3 
10 

"f 

Are. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
Are. 

A 

A 

A 
Are. 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc. 

A 
Are. 
Are. 

A 
Are. 
Are. 

A 

A 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Are. 

A 

D 

A 

A 
Are. 

A 

A 

A 
Are. 

E 

s 

Maxwell  (2  cyl) 

(4  cyl) 

E 

Are 

A 

£ 

F. 

A 

A 

Are. 

A 

Mitchell 

A 
A 

A 

E 
E 
E 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
Arc. 
A 

A 

E 
Arc. 

E 

E 

E 
Arc. 

E 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
Are. 

A 

Are. 

E 

A 

E 

E 

E 
Are. 

E 

Arr, 

Moon 

Are. 
A 

Oakland 

Arr, 

Oldsmobilc 

A. 
A 
E 
A 

E 
E 
E 
E 

Are. 

Are, 

Packard 

Panhard 

Arc 

Are 

A 

Arc. 
A 
A 

Arc. 
E 
E 

Arc. 
A 
A 

Arc. 

E 
Arc 

Are. 

A 

Are. 

Are. 

E 
Are. 

Atr 

Pennsylvania. . , 

Pierce  Arrow 

Arc. 

Arr 

Pope  Hartford 

A 
A 
A 
A 

E 
E 
E 
A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
Arc. 
A 
U 
A 

Are. 
E 

E 
Are. 

A 

A 

E 
Are 

A 

E 

E 
Are. 
Are 

D 

A 

Are. 
E 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
Arc. 

A 
Are. 
Arc. 

D 
Are. 

Are. 
Are. 

Arc. 
Are. 

A 

A 

A^re. 

A^re. 

E 
Are. 
Are 

D 
Are 

Are 
Are 

Arc. 

Rambler ^.. 

Rapid 

Are. 

Are 

Regal 

F, 

Renault 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

E 
A 
E 
E 
E 

Arr 

Rco 

Are 

Royal  Tourist 

Selden 

Arc. 

Are, 

Are, 

Speedwell 

Stanley 

D 
A 

a" 

D 
E 

e' 

n 

Stearns 

Sieams  Knight 

Stevens  Duryea.  ... 
Stoddard  Dayton.    . 
Stoddartl  Dayton-  1 

Are. 

A 
Are. 

A 

A 

Knight              i 

A 
A 
A 

E 

e 

E 

E 
A 
A 

B 
B 
B 

E 
A 
A 

Arc. 

D 

Are. 

E 
E 
E 

Are. 

D 
Are 

E 
Are. 

a' 

Are 

D 

Are. 

E 
Are. 

E 

Are 

R 

Walter  . 

Are. 

Welch 

Wrlch  Detroit 

White  {Cini) 

Are 

Arc 

(Steam) 

Winton 

D 
A 

D 
E 

D 
E 

D 
E 

D 
Are 

D 
Are. 

D 
Are 
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^VIEWS    OF  NEW  B 


Present  clay  traffic  conditions  demand  two 
distinct  notes  of  warning — 

One  low  service  note 
One  loud    emergency  note 

The  Tuto  Horn  giving  these  two  distinct  sig- 
nals from  the  one  button,  one  horn  does  away 
with  the  inconvenience  and  danger  when  a  car 
is  equipped  with  an  inadequate  bulb  horn  and 
disagreeable  single  loud  note  electric  horn. 

TUTO  HORN 

A  Two-Tone  Electric  Horn 

With  tlie  Tuto  Horn  the  driver's  hands  are 
both  free  at  all  times  to  control  the  car.  The  One 
Tuto  push  button  is  located  on  the  steering- 
wheel  right  under  the  thumb.  No  lost  motion  in 
sounding  either  signal.  A  lisht  touch  or  a  heavy 
touch  on  the  Tuto  button  will  instantly  change 
the  tone  and  penetration  of  the  warning  note. 

Tuto  Horn  and  complete  eguip-  )  ^  O  C  (\(\ 
ment   for   installing,  any   hnish  (  M'*'*'*'^^ 

Test  the  TUTO  for  10  Day*  Free 

Fill  in  the  Tuto  Coupon  and  take  it  to  your 
dealer.  He  will  put  a  Tuto  Horn  on  your  car. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied,  the  dealer  will  remove  it. 
If  there  is  no  accessory 
dealer  in  your  di-^trict 
send  the  Tuto  Coupon  to 
us  and  we  will  arrange  to 
send  you  a  Tuto  for  ten 
days'  trial  without  cost- 
ins  you  one  cent. 

In  buying  your  new- 
car  insist  upon  having  a 
Tuto  Horn  as  part  of  the 
equipment. 

The  Dean  Electric  Co. 

245  Taylor  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio 

'*  L'i'tk/'tr  JJ*-nn  n-lifre 
Qimltti/'s  seen." 
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LOOK^FOR  THEag 


This  Is 


the  way  "3-in-One' 

sold.    Look  for  the  big 

RED  ONE  on  the  lat)el.    No 

otheroll  bears  it.    Therels  and 

can  be  only  one  "3-ln-One,"  for  If  Is  the 

first  and  only  oil  compound  that  cleans  and 

polishes    furniture  perfectly;    lubricates   all 

thin^  "oilrlght";    prevents  rust   on    every 

metal  surface.    FREE:  Generous  sample  and 

new  complete  book.    Write  right  now. 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO.,  42  YG.  Bro.dw.y,  N.  Y.  City 


MORRIS'  COLLECTED  WORKS 

Morris,  William,  The  Collected  Works  of.  With 
introductions  by  his  daughter.  May  Morris.  Vols. 
IX-XII.    New  York:    Longmans,  Green   &  Co. 

Four  more  \'oluines  are  added  to  those 
of  the  works  of  William  Morris  already 
published,  and  noticed  in  earlier  issues  of 
The  Literary  Digest.  Miss  Morris 
carries  on  the  story  of  her  father's  life  and 
work  in  connection  with  the  results  ex- 
hibit(>d  in  each  volume.  The  same  line 
taste  and  discrimination  are  shown  in  the 
record  here  set  doAvn,  dwelling  chiefly  on 
the  artistic  impulses  that  crowded  IMorris" 
working-life,  but  not  forgetting  to  illumi- 
nate the  story  with  side-lights  upon  his 
character  and  habits  that  show  the  eager, 
impetuous.  dcA'oted  father  and  friend. 

The  restless  search  for  new  artistic  ex- 
perience is  exhibited  in  Volume  IX.,  where 
we  see  him  devoting  hitnself  eagerly  to 
illumination.  From  the  earliest  days,  we 
are  told,  he  kixew  all  about  P>ench  and 
English  medieval  painted  manuscripts,  and 
he  looked  upon  the  fine  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  as  really  belonging  to  him 
because  he  enjoyed  them  so.  His  mental 
energy  is  denoted  as  something  super- 
abundant when  we  learn  that  illumination 
was  carried  on  as  relaxation  from  the  study 
and  translation  of  Icelandic  literature;  and 
the  amount  of  close  and  exacting  work 
accomplished  fairly  astonishes  one  as  the 
leisure-work  of  a  single  hand.  Vergil, 
Horace,  Omar  Khayyam,  and  many  vol- 
umes of  the  Icelandic  saga  are  among  the 
works  issued  with  his  embellishments. 

Volume  IX.  contains  Morris'  "  Love  Is 
Enough  "  and  "  Poems  by  the  Way,"  and 
Volume  X.  gives  us  "  Three  Northern  Love 
Stories "  and  "  The  Tale  of  Beowulf." 
Morris  did  not  often  permit  himself  to 
dwell  with  gravity  on  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
we  are  told,  but  a  letter  of  1873,  quoted  in 
tliis  volume,  exhibits  the  fear  that  at  times 
besets  all  creative  geniuses  of  a  falling  off 
in  invention.  He  expresses  his  wish  to 
keep  his  imagination  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  very  end  and  declares,  "All  great  men 
that  have  not  died  young  have  done  some 
of  their  best  work  when  they  were  getting 
quite  old."  This  volume  further  records 
the  impression  of  foreign  journeyings,  and 
the  queer  lack  of  sympathy  that  Kos.setti 
and  13urne-Jones  felt  for  Morris'  passion 
for  Northern  life.  The  latter  once  wTote: 
■  Mr.  Morris  has  come  back  [from  Ice- 
huid]  mon;  enslaved  with  passion  for  ice 
and  snow  and  raw  fish  than  ever — I  fear 
1  shall  never  drag  him  to  Italy  again." 

Volume  XI.,  besides  containing  Morris' 
version  of  The  JEneid  and  "  specimen  page 
in  reproduction  of  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
written  and  illuminated  by  him,  introduces 
us  to  interesting  matters  connected  with 
the  Morris  firm.  In  1875  the  dissolution 
of  the  original  partnership  occurn^l  and 
thenceforth  Morris  only  was  actively  en- 
gaged. The  date  and  the  event  mark 
also  the  severance  of  some  old  friendship 
ties,  particularly  with  Rossetti  and  Madox 
Brown,  but  about  these  matters  Miss 
Morris  is  discreet.  She  is  much  more 
voluble  about  Morris'  experiments  in 
dyeing  and  his  endeavor  to  correct  some 
discovertxl  shortcomings  in  the  quality  of 
the  firm's  earlier  work.    In  this  as  in  other 


things  he  plunged  heart  and  soul,  and  soon 
also  plunged  his  household  as  well,  in  blues 
and  reds  and  greens  and  yellows. 

Dyeing,  tho  an  absorbing  occupation  of 
1876,  was  diversified  by  the  composition  of 
his  own  saga  of  "  Sigurd  the  Volsung  " 
(Vol.  XII.)  As  preliminary  to  this  work, 
we  are  informed  how  Morris  scoffed  at  the 
work  of  Wagner,  and  laid  down  that  the 
latter  was  "  wrong  in  his  aim  of  a  '  music- 
drama  '  in  which  literary  and  musical  e.x- 
pression  should  be  equally  balanced." 
He  granted  no  more  than  a  fairy-story  or  a 
libretto  such  as  that  of  "  Don  Giovanni  "  as 
fit  for  an  opera.  Yet  it  is  asserted  that 
he  had  a  genuine  love  for  music — Beetho- 
ven often  appealing  to  him  and  always 
the  folk-song  of  the  English,  Irish,  or 
French. 

Morris  could  not  easily  brook  the  van- 
dalism of  architectural  restoration,  whether 
in  Italy  or  in  England,  and  he  once  en- 
countered a  spirited  vicar  who  resented 
the  suggestion  that  his  restorations  were 
spoiling  the  church  by  the  retort  that  it 
was  his  own  church  and  he  could  stand  on 
his  head  in  it  if  he  chose. 

The  initiative  of  the  earlier  volumes  is 
well  sustained  in  the  beautiful  reproductions 
that  ornament  these.  Here  one  sees  much 
work  of  Burne-Jones  that  is  accessible 
nowhere  else  save  in  the  original. 

Sparrow,  Walter  Shaw.  John  Lavery  and  His 
Work.  With  a  preface  by  R.  B.  Cunninghame 
Graham.    Boston:   Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

Mr.  Shaw-Sparrow's  books  on  Lavery, 
following  with  a  stimulated  interest  his 
book  on  Brangwyn,  have  their  justification 
not  only  amply  shown  in  the  admirable 
work  they  contain,  but  definitely  put 
down  for  those  who  believe  that  nothing 
outside  of  fugitive  newspaper-wTiting 
should  precede  an  artist's  death.  The 
writer  himself  appeals,  away  from  such 
entrenched  and  timid  souls,  to  those  who 
believe  that  every  generation  ought  to 
protect  its  own  good  genius.  If  this  truth 
were  better  understood  and  acted  upon 
here  in  America,  would  it  not  do  something 
to  offset  the  mad  expenditure  of  dollars 
on  the  rapidly  growing  rarities  of  ancient 
art  and  divert  some  support  to  the  workers 
in  our  own  field?  Who  among  the  worthies 
of  our  fine  contemporary  painting  has  read 
a  careful  study  of  his  achievement,  seeing 
such  set  down  in  praise  that  is  worthy  of 
praise?  "  Books  on  living  artists  ought  to 
be  in  some  measure,"  says  the  -writer,  "  a 
counterpoise  to  the  commercial  tactics  by 
which  the  old  Masters  are  turned  into  foes 
of  to-day's  ambitions." 

No  one,  it  seems  certain,  will  accuse  Mr. 
Shaw-Si)arrow  of  trying  to  boom  his  fellow 
countryman's  art.  He  is  at  all  times  the 
just  and  sane  critic,  if  he  is  also  the  warm 
and  enthusiastic  friend  and  admirer.  He 
has  in  Lavery  a  subject  full  of  material  for 
vivacious  treatmtmt  and  he  has  not  failed 
to  meet  the  spirit  of  his  material  with  a 
corresponding  spirit  in  the  writer.  It  will 
be  hard  to  find  a  work  on  a  subject  of 
modern  art  freer  from  the  dulness  and 
pedantry  of  the  profest  critic,  or  the 
arrogance  and  blindness  of  a  special  ad- 
(Continucd  on  page  1066) 

GUKAT  IJKAU  SPRING  WATEK. 
50c  per  case  of  0  glass  stoppered  bottles. 
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Modern  Equipment  for  Office  Buildings,  and 
Dependable  Labor  -  Saving  Appliances  For 
Offices  Are  Driven  by  Westinghouse  Motors 


>>^.' 


THE  alert  business  man  will  gladly 
pay  a  higher  rental  for  an  office  in 
a  building  that  gives  him  a  superior 
class  of  service. 

Perfect  elevator  service,  cleaning  service,  fire  service, 
ventilating  and  heating  service,  come  w^ith  the  best  elec- 
tric motor  yet  designed  for  each  of  these  purposes — the 
Westinghouse  Motor. 

You  seldom  see  the  "not  running"  sign  on  elevators 
run  by  Westinghouse  Motors.  Architects  and  engineers 
who  have  had  experience  with  them  recommend  Westing- 
house Elevator  Motors  because  of  their  efficiency,  rugged- 
ness,  and  dependable  service  under  all  conditions. 

The  vacuum  cleaning  system  must  be  thorough  for 
health's  sake.  The  one  dependable  motor  for  heavy 
vacuum  cleaning  is  generally  recognized  by  manufacturers 
as  being  the  Westinghouse  Motor. 

The  most  eflficient  fire  pump  in  the  v^orld  is  helpless 
without  an  effective  motor.  Manufacturers  are  taking 
no  chance  when  they  make  Westinghouse  Motors  their 
standard  equipment. 

Fresh  air  service  is  most  important  to  the  office 
worker.  The  blowers  and  ventilating  fans  run  by  West- 
inghouse Motors  do  their  work  day  in  and  day  out  with 
no  attention  beyond  lubrication  and  occasional  inspection. 

See  that  your  electrically  operated  equipment  is 
run  by  Westinghouse  Motors. 

And  when  you  buy  Adding  Machines,  Dictaphones, 
Duplicating  Machines,  Envelope  Sealers,  Erasing  Outfits, 
Mailing  Machines,  and  other  motor-driven  appliances — 
remember  the  best  on  the  market  are  run  by  Westing- 
house Motors. 

Who  make  them?  Write  us  and  w^e  will  send  you 
a  list.      Address  Motor  Dept.  D,  East  Pittsburgh 

Westinghouse  Electrjc  &  Manufacturing  Co. 


Pittsburgh 


Sales  Office*  in  45  American  Cities 


Representatives  All  Over  the  World 
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The  Crisp 
Tasty  Toast 


Food  Science  has 
taught  us  that  there 
is  much  body-building 
nutriment  m  the  whole 
wheat  grain  which  we  do  not  get  in 
white  flour.  The  only  question  is 
how  to  make  the  whole  wheat  grain 
digestible.  That  problem  has  been 
solved  m  the  makmg  of 

Triscuit 

the  shredded  w^hole  wheat  w^afer.  It 
is  the  w^hole  wheat,  steam-cooked, 
shredded,  compressed  into  a  w^afer, 
and  baked — the  mciximum  of  nutri- 
ment in  smallest  bulk.  Many  people 
prefer  it  to  ordinary  bread  toast. 
Heated  in  the  oven  to  restore  its  crisp- 
ness  it  is  delicious  for  luncheon,  or  for 
any  meal,  with  butter,  potted  cheese 
or  marmalades. 

*'The   Toast  of  the   Town** 
THE    SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY, 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


■-.c:-^ 


HOLE  WHEAT 
-daCKER. 


Have  Your  Own  Private 
STEEL  GARAGE 


Protect  Yoor  Car  From 
Fire  and  Theft  ^_^^ 


\^92§2 


Hivp  yonr  own  Garage.  Make  enre  no  ono  is  uoiny  your 
fiir  wi'hrjut  :■  ^'ur  knowU-'itrf.  Savt*  J2.5  to  S35  monthly  Ka- 
raite rhart'c.     .^avi'  i.'/)  to  iM)  cost  of  liuiUling  by  ordering 

Edwards    Fireproof    Steel  Garage 

Shiijre<l  c  CDplft'-.  F.  O.  B.  ('incinnati,  on  receipt  of 
^VIM.  Blue  prints  and  Himple  directions  come  with 
shipment.  Sizes  come  10  feet  wide,  14,  16.  IS  or  20  feet 
long.  10  feet  hieh.  Amide  room  for  largest  car  and  all 
ffiuipment.  Fireprof)f,  weatherproof,  indestructible. 
Ixicks  most  securely.  An  artistic  structure  any  owner  will 
be  proud  n{.  Booklet,  with  full  description  and  illus- 
tration, sent  on  riQiiest. 

THF.  RDWARDH  M.«\i;r.%CTI'ltl\<i  CO. 
Bi^-GH'-i  b'irirleMton  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  1064) 
vocate.  He  is  well  aware  of  all  the  out- 
breaks of  artistic  expression  that  in  recent 
years  have  been  clamoring  for  acceptance 
as  the  iinal  and  exclusive  art-form,  and  he 
tells  his  story  of  a  man  who  lived  his  life 
among  the  devotees  of  "  movements  "  and 
who  has  kept  a  ^^sion  of  his  own  fresh  and 
sane. 

La  very,  in  general  terms,  is  numbered 
among  the  ' '  Glasgow  School  ' '  for  brief  and 
convenient  reference,  tho  his  relation  to 
Glasgow  is  shown  here  to  be  as  loose 
as  the  actual  coherency  of  the  entire 
Glasgow  group,  misnamed,  we  are  given 
to  understand,  a  "  school."  One  thing 
that  will  not  escape  notice  in  Mr.  Shaw- 
Sparrow's  book  is  the  evident  intention  to 
disassociate  the  name  of  Whistler  as  an 
artistic  influence  in  the  formation  of 
Lavery's  art.  Current  judgment  roughly 
couples  the  name  of  the  master  with  the 
work  of  most  of  the  Glasgow  men,  and 
this  \VTiter's  intention,  implied  more  than 
insisted  upon,  is  to  point  to  Lavery's 
independent  research,  to  his  vital  points  of 
difference  with  Whistler,  and  to  his  personal 
impression  derived  from  Velasquez,  the 
source  whence  Whistler  also  drew  inspira- 
tion. It  will  be  interesting  to  note  if  this 
book  in  its  treatment  of  Whistler  is  one 
more  contribution  to  a  growing  tendency 
to  limit  the  wide-spreading  claims  of  this 
master.  Contemporary  English  criticism 
frequently  shows  these  signs.  The  book 
is  richly  pictured  in  Rembrandt  gravures, 
color-plates,  and  collotypes. 

WISCONSIN  AS  AN  IDEAL  STATE 

Howe,  Frederic  C.  Wisconsin,  An  Experiment  in 
Democracy.  8vo,  pp.  202.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  bold  and  original  work,  in  which 
its  author  claims  for  Wisconsin  the  same 
place  on  this  continent  as  Germany  occu- 
pies in  the  regeneration  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Howe  believes  that  the  American  State,  as 
a  part  in  the. Union,  has  so  far  proved  a 
conspicuous  failure.  He,  however,  thinks 
the  State  has  wide  possibilities  and  that 
Wisconsin  is  trying  to  realize  them.  This 
commonwealth,  he  tells  us,  has  raised  the 
State  from  the  low  position  into  which  it 
had  fallen  and  converted  it  into  a  vital 
political  agency.  He  proudly  claims  for 
Wisconsin  that  it  is  the  most  efficient 
commonwealth  in  the  Union.  An  honest 
legislature  and  well-trained  executive  offi- 
cers, animated  by  unselfish  enthusiasm 
for  the  public  service,  are  found  in  Wis- 
consin. Plato's  Republic  has  risen  up  in 
1  he  great  prairie  State.  Science  rules  there 
in  politics,  in  education,  and  in  literature. 

This  treatise  is  well  worth  reading  if 
only  we  learn  from  it  that  Wisconsin  is  the 
New  Zealand  of  our  empire,  a  sort  of 
trying-out  ground  for  the  most  recent 
experiments  in  politics,  (sducation,  and 
social  life.  We  may  regard  it,  moreover, 
as  to  some  extent  a  manifesto  of  La 
P^ollette,  and  a  fresh  and  striking  exposition 
of  what  must  be  called  "  La  FoUettism." 

JANE  ADDAMS'  NEW  BOOK 

Addam.s,  Jane.  A  New  Conscience  and  An  Ancient 
Evil.  12mo,  fpp.  (219.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1  net. 

Miss  Addams  is  well  known  for  her 
philanthropic  labors  at  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago, where,  as  it  is  believed,  she  "  has 
turned     many     to     righteousness."       She 


The  Hammock  that's  Made  to  Last 

When  you  buy  a  bed  hammock  for  your  veranda 
this  summer,  be  sure  it  is  sightly  and  comfortable, 
but  above  all  be  sure  that  it  is  made  to  last.  Cheap 
imitations  soon  look  dilapidated  and  unattractive 
because  they  lack  the  material  and  skill  in  making 
BO  necessary  to  service  and  lasting  comfort. 

Rowe  Gloucester  Bed  Hammock  is  made  by 
skilled  sallmakers  who  are  trained  to  sew  canvas 
sails  strong  and  true  for  every  wind  that  sweeps 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  made  of  duck  weighing  not  less 
than  21  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  reinforced  at 
every  point  of  strain— others  use  16oz.,  12oz.,  and 
even  8oz.  dui, ;.  single  thickness. 

Rowe'a  Hammocks  have  consistently  given  ten 
years  of  continuous  outdoor  service.  We  hat^e  never 
had  one  returned  to  vs  as  unsatisfactoT^y.  They  are 
firm,  strong,  comfortable.  They  present  essential 
advantages  of  which  other  makers  have  not  even 
learned  the  need. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  and  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  If  you  are  not  so  located  as  to  deal 
conveniently  with  him,  we  will  supply  you  direct. 
Before  you  buy  a  hammock,  be  sure  to  see  ours  or 
send  for  Illustrated  booli  and  prices. 

E.  L,  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc. 

Sail  Makers  and  Ship  Chandlers 
144  Duncan  St.  Gloucester,  Mass. 


1^ 


Write  for  a  Sample  Cake 

For  2c,  we'll  send  you  a  sample  of 

Jergens 

Violet  Glycerine  Soap 

enough  for  a  week.  In 
this  crystal  clear  soap, 
we  have  caught  the  real 
fragrance  of  fresh  violets. 
Write  today  for  your 
sample.     Address 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co. 

Spring  Grove  Ave., 
Dept.  S        Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Better  one  less  handsome  chair  if  something 
needs  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  yotir  copy 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


Life  and  Times  of  the 

Patriarchs,  Abraham, 

Isaac,  and  Jacob 

By    WILLIAM    HANNA    THOMSON,    M.D.,   LL.D. 

Author  of'Hrain  and  PersonaUty,"  "Life, 
Death  and  Immortalitu" 

'■y^lIIS  new  work  supplements  the  famous 
■'■  book  by  Dr.  Thomson's  father  on  Pales- 
tine, entitled  "The  Land  and  the  Book,"  which 
Dr.  Thomson  himself,  as  a  young  man,  as- 
sisted in  illustrating,  traveling  as  he  did  with 
his  father  while  the  latter  was  gathering  ma- 
terial  for  the  work.  The  present  volume  has 
six  illustrations,  two  of  them  having  been 
drawn  by  the  author. 

Table  of  Contents 
-The  Book  of  tii-iii-sis  as  i.itt?r;it,uro. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

fHAlTKR 

1       A  trip  to  Jaulan. 

'2.      Attacked     by    Bedouin 

Robbers, 
rt      The  Fair  Haln  of  Gon- 

iieaai'rt. 
4      I'salin  XLIIand  XLIII. 
5.     Isliinael. 
«.     Tho     Religion    of    Iho 

Swr.rd. 
7.     Isaac  and  Rebekah. 


f  n  VT'TFU 

8.  Tho     Cave    of     Mai-ll- 
pelah. 

9.  Esau  or  Kdoni. 
IS.     Jacob. 

11.  The  Man  Israel. 

12.  The  Patriarchal  Tent. 

13.  Prophecies  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis. 

14.  The      Authorship     of 
Genesis. 

l."i,     Tho  Book  of  Job. 


12mo,    Cloth.     $1.20.  net:  by  mail.   $1.30 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

44-60  Ea»t  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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speaks  in  this  book  of  things  she  knows  of 
that  class  of  women  whom  Bulwer  Lytton 
styled  the  "  hypocrites  of  passion,"  and 
whom  the  calm  philosopher  Lecky,  with 
more  earnest  realization  of  their  fate,  de- 
clared "  the  most  awful  and  the  most 
mournful  figures  in  history."  This  woman 
remains,  Avhile  creeds  and  civilizations  rise 
and  fall,  "  the  eternal  sacrifice  of  humanity, 
blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people." 

The  particular  aspect  of  prostitution 
which  Miss  Addams  regards  is  that  of  the 
ti  white  slave  "  traffic,  in  which  the  more 
or  less  innocent  girl  becomes  the  victim  of 
^the  procurer's  avarice  and  cruelty.  She 
tells  the  story  of  many  girls  who  have  ac- 
tually been  drawn  into  the  net  of  perdition. 
There  is  no  rhetoric.  The  book  is  written 
in  plain,  direct,  and  vigorous  English,  and 
evidently  intended  to  warn  parents  and 
supply  information  to  legislators.  The 
t'  new  conscience  "  of  which  the  writer 
speaks  is  based  on  pity  for  the  outcast  and 
on  unwearied  efforts  at  protecting  the 
j-oung  and  lifting  up  those  who  have  fallen. 
Miss  Addams  is  absolutely  frank  and  fear- 
less in  her  statement  of  authentic  facts  and 
there  is  a  startling  earnestness  in  her  ap- 
peals which  will  make  all  thoughtful  people 
ponder  over  them  with  serious  interest. 

RECENT  FICTION 

Dragoumis,  Julia  D.  Tales  of  a  Greek  Island. 
Pp.  379.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     1912.     $1.35  net. 

Julia  D.  Dragoumis  was  born  in  Con- 
stantinople, educated  in  England,  and  has 
spent  most  of  her  life  in  the  classical  island 
of  Paros,  and  has,  therefore,  been  able  to 
give  to  her  stories  an  atmosphere  of  reality 
and  power.  The  pictures  of  island  life  and 
people  are  vivid  and  enticing,  and  the 
splendors  of  a  southern  sky  and  sea,  fruit 
and  flowers,  are  graphically  described  with 
fascinating  and  convincing  details.  Many 
of  the  same  characters  appear  in  the  differ- 
ent tales,  but  each  story  is  a  gem  set  in  a 
background  of  natural  beauty. 

"  A  shepherd's  crook,  a  coat  of  fleece, 
A  grazing  flock;  the  sense  of  peace, 
The  long,  sweet  silence, — this  is  Greece!  " 

The  lives  of  these  simple  peasants  are 
not  lacking  in  dramatic  excitement,  and 
exemplify  great  and  absorbing  passions, 
noble  self-sacrifice,  and  worthy  achieve- 
ments which  are  chronicled  with  a  loving 
and  faithful  appreciation  of  human  joys 
and  sorrows.  No  description  could  ade- 
quately represent  the  refreshing  charm  of 
this  unusual  book,  which  is  written  with 
such  evident  sincerity  and  permeated  with 
the  very  breath  of  Greek  life.  One  story 
stands  out  thrillingly — "  The  Only  Son  of 
His  Mother  ";  the  denouement  leaves  one 
with  startled  admiration  and  a  sob  in  the 
throat. 

Lea,  Fannie  Heaslip.  Jaconetta  Stories.  pp. 
200.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company. 
1912.     $1. 

This  is  a  book  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  reading  aloud,  and  just  the  book  to 
take  with  one  for  vacation  reading  since 
.  each  chapter  is  a  story  in  itself,  tho  only 
I  an  (■j)is()de  in  1  he  development  of  the  love- 
tale  of  Jaconetta  and  the  "  honest  cynic." 
Jaconetta  was  an  irresistible  and  charming 
young  woman,  whether  grave  or  gay,  and 
she  fenced  conversationally  with  her 
w<)uld-V)e  lover  with  a  keen  edge  of  wit 
and  the  sharp  point  of  understanding. 
The    stories    are   entirely     in   dialog    and 


'"M^Sa^ 
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'B/ess  6(e  /^/^  6vasare: 

/e/ore  zt^e /cnozi/ zY. 

rr^z^s^  Se  ^o^Sparen^  and 
c^uW'  ^a^'s  c/ain^ 
c^ee^  zJi7l^j6e  care/ui^ 

yi'r/is^  canaio/exton  re- 
taineefj^  f^e  z^se  or 
^afwofive. 


How  Palm  and  Olive  Oils  Have  Made 
PALMOLIVE  Unlike  Any  Other  Soap 


The  ancient  Orientals  have  taught  a  mighty  lesson  on  the  care  of  the 
skin.  For  ages  past  the  famous  beauties  of  the  Orient  have  possessed 
marvelous  complexions,  as  a  result  of  using  Palm  and  Olive  Oils. 

PALMOLIVE  Soap  owes  its  splendid  cleansing  and  beautifying 
properties  to  this  secret  of  the  Orient.  Palmolive  is,  therefore,  quite 
different  from  all  others.      It  is  more  than  a  mere  soap. 


Palmolive  Does  More  Than  These 
Oils  Alone  Can  Do 

Now,  after  36  years  of  study,  of  determining 
what  heretofore  has  been  utterly  lacking  in  soap, 
we  have  blended  these 
two  beautifying  oils  in 
a  pure  soap. 

Fresh,  Green  Hue 
From  Olive  Oil 

Palmolive  is  perfect- 
ly pure.  Contains  no 
free  alkali.  No  artifi- 
cial color  is  used.  The 
olive  oil  used  in  Palm- 
olive gives  this  soap  its 
delicate  green. 

This  is  why  Palm- 
olive is  used  by  so 
many  mothers  for 
bathing  Baby.  If  the 
child's  skin  is  properly 
cleansed  and  nourished 
from  the  start,  in  later 
years  it  will  show  the 
good  effects  of  the  early 
Palmolive  treatment. 


Palmolive  Cream 

A  pure  white  cream, 
manufactured  in  our 
own  laboratories 
after  an  original 
formula. 

Penetrates  and  soft- 
ens the  skin,  cleans- 
ing the  deepest  pores. 
Leaves  the  skin  in 
the  pink  of  condition. 

Send  the  band  from 
a  cake  of  Palmolive 
Soap  and  we  will 
send  you  a  generous 
facsimile  jar  of  Palm- 
olive Cream  post- 
paid. 


Price  50c. 


A  Pure,  Oriental  Fragrance 

Palmolive's  delicate  odor  is  faintly,  yet  de- 
lightfully fragrant.  The  dainty  odor  is  one  of 
sweetness  and  purity. 

Palmolive  Conquers  Hard  Water 

Palmolive  lathers  freely  In  HARD  water  as 

well  as  soft.     This  feature  alone  makes  it  doub- 
ly valuable  where  soft  water  is  not  plentiful. 

Palmolive  Lasts  Longer 

When  you  try  Palmolive  you  will  be  de- 
lighted that  it  lasts  so  long.  It  remains  firm 
even  when  worn  to  wafer  thinness. 

Palmolive's  surprisingly  low  cost  compared 
with  its  high  quality,  its  wide  variety  of  uses, 
its  wonder-working  effect  upon  all  complex- 
ions, its  long  lasting  ability, 
makes  it  extremely  eco 
nomical. 

Sendtnx'o2-cent 
stamps  for  sam- 
ple  and  free 
booklet,  "-The 
Easy    Way  to 
Beauty,"  NO  IV! 


B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  CO. 

516  Fowler  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Price  15c. 


The  Home  of  Wholesome  Food 


A  Snow-White  Solid  Porcelain  Compartment 

It  does  away  with  cracks,  joints,  crevices,  cor- 
ners and  other  natural  hiding  places  for  dirt, 
odora,  decaying  food  and  danKerous  microbes 
found  in  other   refrimcrators. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK 
ON  HOME  REFRIGERATION.  It  tells  you  how 
to  keep  your  food  sweet  and  \vholcaome — how 
to  cut  down  ice  bills  what  to  seek  und  what  to 
avoid  in  buyinK  any  refrigerator.  Every 
housewife  and  home  owner  should  have  one. 
It  ,ilsi>  describes  tlie  wonderlul  atlvaiit;ik'<;s  of  llic  "  MONROK."  Tlic  «»ii«>  r«>- 
friuiTjitor  with  each  lood  comp.irtinent  iiinde  of  a  solid  piece  of  unbreakable 
siuiw-whiie  porcelain  ware— ever>' comer  rounded  like  above  cm.  The  «»in'  r<— 
I'riijeriitor  accepted  in  the  best  homes  and  leadinif  hosoitals  because  it  can  lie 
made  Kermlessly  clean  by  simply  wipinir  out  with  a  damp  cloth.  The  on<>  refriur- 
«'ril<or  that  will  |My  for  itself  in  a  savintf  of  ice  bills,  lood  waste  and  repairs.  Tli«> 
"  >I<)N  IJOK"  is  Hold  at  fiK-tory  i>ri<-<-H  <iii  :»()  day.n' triiil .  \V«>  piiy 
the    li'i-iKlit   "ihI    i;nariint<'<-  •"full    siit isfact ion    or  inonry    l>a<-U." 

1. 1  It  r.  i:  A  h   tnriHT   tkums    ir   i>  i:s  i  n  i:  it 
IHONUOi;  IlKIUMiKK.VI  OK  CO»lJPA>V. Station  8. 1.o.kland.O. 


The  Lifetime  Refrigerator 
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Sent 

on  request 

this  interesting  little  book 
about  a  good,  clean  sport 

Outdoor  target  practice  is  growing 
in  favor  at  country  clubs  and  sum- 
mer resorts. 

It  is  the  ideal  relaxation  for  busy  peo- 
ple— develops  poise,  steadies  nerves. 
Besides  it  teaches  one  how^  to  han- 
dle firearms — a  good  thing  for  both 
men  and  women  to  know. 
The  booklet  is  well  worth  reading 
and  well  illustrated.  Send  your 
name  only. 

Smith  &  Wesson 

463   Stockbridge   St.,    Springfield,   Mass. 

For  56  years  makers  of  the 
nvorld"" s  foremost  renjolvers. 


An  Ideal 
Vacation 


A  companionable  friend,  a  rod,  a  gun,   a   lake  oi 
furL-^t  hidden  stream,  ana  an 


t4 


§Jd^ownCance 

The'ip  are  the  only  t-BBentinls  outside  of  old  clotheH  and  n 
likinK  for  the  big  outdoorB  for  a  vacation  thiit  will  renew 
your  >f»ijih.  Don't  gumble  with  >ourfun  by  experimenting 
with  ordinary  canoes.  Buy  an  "  Old  Town  Uanoe."  The 
difference  it  makes  is  the  difference  between  the  old  scow 
P^ickf-t  and  the  Kr.iceful  stiam  yacht.  The  "Old  Town 
Canoe"  is  the  handiwork  of  canoe  craftsmen,  men  who 
know  canoe  requirements  and  construction  as  you  know 
the  Fnelish  Kramraar.  Make  this  vacation  the  heat  you 
e»er  had.  Start  planning  now.  Write  for  our  illustrated 
cat:il<ii?  full  of  canoe  facts  and  pictures,  freefora  postal. 

Agents  everywhere — 2000  canoes  in  stock 

insnre  prompt  deliveries. 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 
1615  Middle  Street,  Old  Town,  Me.,  U. 


S.  A. 


betray  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
ways  of  maid  and  man  and  a  clever  pres- 
entation of  the  elusive  trickery  of  the 
contestants  in  the  real  game  of  hearts. 
There  is  often  an  undercurrent  of  serious 
feeling  beneath  the  veil  of  repartee  and 
fun,  and  Jaconetta  plays  her  game  skil- 
fully for  the  prize  of  perfect  love,  without 
which  she  was  not  satisfied  and  which 
finally  crowned  her  persevering  efforts. 

JSIeantime  the  reader  wonders  at  the 
stupidity  of  the  big  "  boy  "  and  enjoys 
the  bubbling  humor  that  pervades  the 
pages  of  the  story. 

Nicholson,  Meredith.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.  Pp. 
605.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.      1912.     $1.40. 

This  is  a  little  more  commonplace  and 
conventional  than  Mr.  Nicholson's  usual 
story,  but  serious  in  style  and  well  told, 
even  if  slightly  ponderous  and  lengthy. 
The  story  has  two  distinct  themes:  the 
political  life  in  a  typical  American  State 
and  the  romance  of  Sylvia  Garrison,  "  the 
lady  of  the  constellations  ";  but  the 
threads  of  the  plot  are  so  interwoven  as 
to  involve  the  varied  characters  in  a  net 
of  mj^stery  and  some  very  dramatic 
situations,  which  are  treated  sanely  rather 
than  feverishly,  while  the  narrative  moves 
with  precision  and  interest. 

Morton  Bassett  is  the  typical  "  boss  " 
and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  able  to  mold 
circumstances  to  his  will,  but  "  murder 
will  out,"  and  it  is  only  Sylvia  whose 
ennobling  influence  finally  saves  him  from 
the  consequences  of  his  own  weakness. 
Most  of  the  fun  and  pleasure  come  to  us 
from  the  character  of  "  Aunt  Sally,"  the 
businesslike,  alert  woman  with  a  keen 
insight  into  human  foibles  and  a  love  for 
all  that  is  honest  and  sincere.  She  loves 
the  lovers  and  hates  the  sinners  as  only  a 
woman  can,  and  it  is  her  witty  sayings 
that  enliven  the  book.  Indiana  gets  a 
comprehensive  description,  socially  and 
politically,  and  the  author  introduces  so 
many  characters  and  so  many  varied 
incidents  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
express  himself  on  almost  every  known 
subject.  The  mystery  of  Sylvia's  birth 
is  finally  cleared.  Dan,  the  lover,  asserts 
his  own  manhood  at  just  the  psychological 
moment,  and  all  ends  well  with  promise 
of  happiness  for  all. 

Wcstermayr,  Arthur  J.  Rudra.  Pp.  424.  New 
York:    G.  W.  Dillingham  Company.    1912.    $2. 

"  A  Romance  of  Ancient  India,"  is  the 
subtitle  of  this  unusual  tale.  The  book 
has  much  to  offer  the  lover  of  mysteries 
and  mysticism.  Rudra,  the  god  of  de- 
struction, is  the  sinister  influence  in  a  book 
full  of  glowing  descriptions  of  Oriental 
splendors,  thrilling  dreams  of  horrible 
portent,  marvelous  philosophies  of  life, 
and  an  intensely  dramatic  plot  that  hinges 
on  reincarnation.  There  are  suggestions 
of  Parsival,  episodes  borrowed  from  the  life 
of  Amfortas  and  Lud^^ng  of  Bavaria,  and  a 
long  record  of  startling  sensations  and 
thrilling  experiences.  The  story  has  much 
sensuous  charm  and  is  told  with  a  wealth 
of  language  suited  to  its  subject,  but  its 
strongest  plea  will  be  to  the  theosophist, 
the  psychist,  or  the  lover  of  any  form  of 
the  occult.  The  practical  reader  will 
wonder  why  Kalyana  did  not  tell  her  hus- 
band why  she  was  in  the  arms  of  Agra,  but 
probably  that  would  have  put  an  end  to 
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THE  ORIGINAL  NON-LEAKABLE 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

$2.50  AND  UP 

Simply  remove  the  cap 
and  it  is  ready  to  fill — no 
inky  joints  to  unscrew. 

Can  be  carried  any  way,  any- 
where  in    poclcet    or     bag.     It  Won't    Leak. 

It  writes  at  the   first  stroke,   without   shaking. 

It  writes    continuously    with    an    even    flow. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  way  of  the  fewest 
parts,    nothing   to  get  out   of    order. 

Moore's  is  a  babit  that  yoa  never  {{et  over. 

Every     pen    unconditional    guaranteed. 
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Atwatter  Kervt 
Igi\itioi\  System 

Jvrj^our  nVI  Motor 


THE  simple  scientific  principle  of  the 
Atwater  Kent  Ignition  System  is  only 
one  of  many  reasons  for  its  efficiency  and  merit. 
Another  reason  is  greater — it  has  been  reduced 
to  the  simplest  possible  mechanism  with  but  three 
small  moving  parts  and  a  single,  mechanically- 
operated  contact.  All  moving  parts  are  of  hardened 
steel  and  are  made  as  carefully  as  the  parts  of  a 
watch.  No  more  simple  or  efficient  ignition  device 
is  known. 

The  Atwater  Kent  system  is  easily  installed  on 
your  car.  Write  to-day  for  Booklet  J,  full  of 
interesting  ignition  information. 

.Atwacter  Kent  Mfg.Works 

43  N.6th.St..PhiladelpKia.Pa. 
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the  wrongs,  the  sufferings,  the  injustice — 
in  fact  to  the  story.  The  book  is  furnished 
with  a  comprehensive  glossary. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


The    Making   of   Western 
New   York:    E.  P.  Button 


Fletcher,    C.    R.   A. 

Europe.     8vo,  pp.  409. 
&  Co.     $2.50  net. 

The  period  covered  by  this  work  ex- 
tends from  300  a.d.  to  1000  a.d.,  and 
describes  how  the  countries  conquered  and 
civilized  by  Rome  yielded  afterward  to 
two  influences — that  of  Christianity  and 
that  of  the  barbarians  who  invaded  them, 
and  were  subsequently  assimilated  by 
Roman  Christianity.  The  break-up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  occurred  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Church,  and  the  rising  power  of  the 
see  of  Rome  and  its  pontiffs  brought  about 
the  unification  of  the  peoples  who  had 
inundated  what  we  now  call  the  Latin 
countries.  Pagan  Rome  had  given  roads, 
language,  and  law  to  these  countries; 
when  Rome  became  the  center  of  Christi- 
anity she  also  gave  religion.  Mr.  Fletcher 
shows  wide  learning  and  enthusiasm  in 
going  over  the  ground  practically  covered 
less  sympathetically  by  Gibbon.  He  pro- 
ceedsfto  describe  step  by  step  the  gradual 
crystallization  of  the  new  and  old  elements 
of  the  European  population  into  distinct 
nations  each  in  its  own  territory.  Then 
we  come  to  the  growth  of  Islam.  In  711 
Tarrik  introduced  Mohammedanism  into 
Spain  with  his  12,000  Berbers.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  civilization  for  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  but  a  period  of  bitter 
civil  strife.  Charlemagne  comes  next 
upon  the  scene,  in  the  midst  of  this  strife, 
and  the  great  Basque  ballad  tells  how  he 
invaded  Spain  against  the  infidels.  All 
these  topics  are  lucidly  handled  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  who  has  set  himself  and  accom- 
plished a  difficult  historical  task — that  of 
tracing  the  line  of  development  through  a 
most  bewildering  period  of  almost  laby- 
rinthine historj%  to  whose  intricacies  he 
has  furnished  a  plain  and  valuable  clue. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.  Lee,  the  American.  8vo, 
pp.  324.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $2.50. 

The  attitude  taken  by  Mr.  Bradford  in 
writing  this,  the  latest  of  the  many  Lee 
biograi)hies,  is  franklj'  avowed  by  him  in 
one  of  his  early  chapters,  in  which  he  writes : 

"  The  growth  of  the  Lee  legend  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored,  most  of  all  by  Lee's  warmest 
admirers.  '  One  may  search  in  vain  for 
any  defect  in  him'  says  one  of  the  latest 
historians  of  the  war.  Indeed  the  perfec- 
tion of  Lee  becomes  somewhat  oppressive. 
One  would  welcome  the  discovery  of  a 
shortcoming  in  him,  as  redeeming  him  to 
humanity." 

The  writer  continues  to  enumerate  the 
tributes  paid  to  him  as  a  schoolboy  who 
was  "  never  behind  in  his  studies,  never 
failed  at  a  single  recitation.  He  performed 
no  act  which  a  pious  mother  could  not  have 
fully  approv('d."  Mr.  Bradford  bluntly 
remarks:  "  I  do  not  believe  this  is  true.  I 
hope  it  is  not  true.  If  it  is  true,  it  ought  to 
be  concealed,  not  boasted  of."  The  book 
is  written,  however,  by  a  discriminating  ap- 
I)recia(or  of  Lee's  real  and  noble  cliaracler. 
.\ltho  a  Northerner,  Mr.  Bradford  does 
full  justice  to  the  work  and  personality  of 
the  great  Southern  Oeneral.  There  is  a 
freshness,  an  air  of  i)r()fouii(l  and  conscious 
research,  and  a  fearless  vigor  of  presentation 
which  render  the  work  convincing. 
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4\  Story  About  a 

Crooked  Path — 

and  how  it  applies  to    typewriters 

You've  heard  the  story  of  how  a  hundred 
thousand  people  a  day  are  losing  time  and  energy 
following  a  narrow,  crooked,  city  street,  which 
years  ago  was  started  by  a  blind  calf  wandering 
through  a  meadow. 

There  is  a  similar  story  about  typewriters.  When 
the  first  machines  were  built,  they  had  a  square, 
upright  frame,  to  which  the  mechanism  was  at- 
tached. Today  countless  people  are  subjected  to 
inconvenience  because  nearly  all  typewriters  are 
built  along  the  lines  of  the  "beaten  path  "  marked 
out  by  the  maker  of  the  first  machine,  thirty-five 
years  ago — with  one  exception,  the  ROYAL. 


The  Best  Built  Typewriter 
in  the  World 


$ 


75. 


(In  Canada,  S95) 

Enjerything  included- 

No  Extras 


The  inventor  of  the  Royal  worked  in  a  straight 
line.  First  he  designed  a  mechanism  unquestion- 
ably superior;  then  made  a  frame  to  fit.  This 
explains  why  in  lines  of  construction  the  Royal 
differs  fundamentally  from  other  standard  type- 
writers—  how  all  superfluous  structure  and 
parts  are  eliminated  and  repair  expense  cut  to 
practically  nothing. 

It  explains  the  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  Royal  in  its  mechanical  operations, 
with  its  consequent  ease  of  writing  and  never- wear-out  durability.  It  explains  why 
we  are  able  to  attach  to  every  Royal  a  guarantee  the  like  of  which  no  other  manufac- 
turer in  the  world  ever  dared  to  make.     READ  IT  ! 

Write  for  the  "Royal  Book^* 

This  remarkable  book  shows  samples  of  the  beautiful  work  of  this  machine,  and  shows 
why  in  important  tests  (in  tlie  U.  S.  Postal  Service  for  instance)  the  Royal  has 
established  a  new  standard  of  typewriter  service  and  value. 

Demonstration  freeh  liven — in  your  own  office  without  obligation.  Don't,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, buy  any  typewriter  until  you  investigate  the  Royal.  Write  New  York  office. 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Room  68,  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  New  York 

Branch  offices  and  agencies  in  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 
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ADDS 
MULTIPUES 


DIVIDES 
SUBTRACTS 


A  Square  Deal  for  the  Bookkeeper 

What  chance  have  you  to  become  a  motive  force  in  the  business  as 
long  as  your  brain  is  chained  to  the  rutting    routine  of  figure  work? 

Save  your  time  and  mental  energy  for  the  real  problems  of  office 
management— initiative  effort — something  worth  while. 

Let  the  Comptometer  do  the  machine  work— use  your  head  for 
something  belter. 

By  simply  pressing  the  keys— no  other  motion— all  your  additions, 
multiplications,  divisions,  subtractions  are  made  with  the  Comptometer. 
Handles  fractions  as  easily  as  whole  numbers.  Makes  figuring  of  every 
kind  what  it  should  be— a  purely  mechanical  operation. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation;"  or  the 
machine  itself  on  free  trial,  prepaid  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

FKLT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO,  17:11  North  Kiiilina  St  ,  Chic.igo,  III. 
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Guaranteed 
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No  fading  in  the  wash:  ^Jne^ 
fabrics  are  thoroughly  factory- 
tested  for  color  and  strength 
and  guaranteed  dependable. 
Neckbands  are  pre-shrunk. 
Sleeves  are  made  different  letTjths. 
FitjColor  and  wear  Guaranteed. 

Qfll£f^   means   money  back,   or — 
A  New  Shirt  for  One  That  Fails. 

Write  for  The  Emery  Book  of  Styles.    Let  us 

Jxft y^ur  nrdcr  through  your  dealer. 

DEALERS'  INTRODUCTOr" offer"" 

Hetiiilers  who  want  to  boom  their  shirt  business, 
si^n  and  mail  this  coupon' 

W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 

You  mav  senil  >our  Uealers'  Si<eciul  Otfir 

Name 

Address 


Keep^  Hot  24  Houf.s 
K(3ep6  Cold. 
y^Houny. 

THERMOS 

Saves  Infants'  Lives 

Mothers!  the  danger 

season  for  bottle  fed 

infantsapproaches.  Let 

Thermos  win  the   battle 

for   your   babies'  lives  by 

keeping    their    milk     cold, 

clean,  germ  and  fly  proof.  At 

night  or  when  baby  is  taken  out 

— fill  one  Thermos  Bottle  with  chilled 

milk  and  another  with  hot  water,  and  at 

feeding  time  reduce  the  cold  milk  to  proper 

mixture  by  adding  hot  water,  thus  bringing 

Iwth    milk   and  water   to   proper   feeding 

temperature. 

Thermos  keeps  liquids  ice  cold  for  3  days 
or  steaming  hot  for  24  hours. 

Thermos  Bottles  $1  up .  Thermos  Carafes  $S 

ON  SALE  AT  BEST  STORES 
There  is  only  onegenuine  Thermos.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  sell  you   products  plainly 
stamped  Thermos  on  the  bottom  of  each 
article   we  will  ship  you  express  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price.    Write  for  catalog. 

American   Thermos   Bottle   Co. 


Thermos  Building 

ThTtntti  BottU  Co.,  Ltd. 


New  York  City 

ToruntOt  f'arin'la 


The  Bo-ttle 


Geer,  T.  T.  Fifty  Years  in  Oregon.  8vo,  pp.  536. 
New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company,    %'i  net. 

Former  Governor  Geer  of  Oregon  sets 
out  with  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  to 
gi\e  us  an  interesting  account  of  a  terri- 
tory as  it  gradually  emerges  into  full  life 
and  statehood.  He  himself,  from  being 
a  pioneer  in  the  wilderness  during  the 
forties,  rose  by  his  natural  gifts  and  graces 
to  become  the  head  of  a  great  common- 
wealth. He  transports  us  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  those  early  days,  where  we  live 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  society  of  forceful 
men  and  brave  women  in  the  yet  un- 
broken forest  and  on  land  which  only  just 
begins  to  yield  to  the  plow.  It  is  a  sort 
of  dioramic  picture  of  Oregon  which  he 
sets  before  us.  His  style  is  clear,  he  gives 
full  color  to  his  scenery  and  impresses  us 
with  the  wealth  and  abundance  which  he 
shows  us  to  exist  in  the  Far  West.  Mr. 
Geer  is,  moreover,  a  breezy  and  genial 
narrator  of  facts  and  experiences.  He  also 
dwells  upon  the  political  side  of  things  and 
we  have  seldom  met  with  a  better  account 
of  the  Lewis-Clarke  expedition  and  Jeffer- 
son's curious  inconsistency  in  the  matter 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  than  Mr.  Geer 
gives  us.  The  wit,  humor,  philosophy, 
and  anecdote  interspersed  among  statistics 
and  historic  facts  attract  the  reader,  while 
the  illustrations  after  photographs  are 
valuable  additions  to  the  narrative. 

Kurlta,  Shunjiro.  Who's  Who  in  Japan.  First 
Annual  Edition.  8vo,  pp.  1230.  Tokyo:  Vyoshinsha 
Company. 

The  importance  of  Japan  as  a  world 
power,  as  an  Asiatic  center  of  government, 
literature,  and  politics,  has  made  it  neces- 
sary that  Tokyo  should  follow  the  examples 
of  London,  Berlin,  and  Washington  in 
publishing  a  list  of  Nippon's  leading 
citizens.  This  program  is  well  followed  out 
in  Mr.  Kiu-ita's  work.  The  transliterated 
English  as  well  as  the  Japanese  name  of 
each  person  is  given,  and  there  is  the  novel 
attraction  of  many  portraits. 

Learned,  Henry  Barrett.  The  President's  Cabi- 
net. 8vo,  pp.  471.-  New  York,  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.:   Yale  University  Press.     $2.50. 

The  thirteen  chapters  of  this  scholarly 
study  teem  with  information  which  is  not 
easily  accessible  excepting  to  those  deeply 
versed  in  the  sources  of  American  history. 
The  leading  statesmen  of  the  country  have 
always  figured  in  the  Cabinet  and  every 
change  in  the  chair  of  the  presidentship 
brings  a  new  batch  of  able  men  to  the  front 
and  makes  the  presidential  staff  of  coop- 
eratives of  recurring  interest.  Mr.  Learned 
shows  the  circumstances  under  whicli « a 
Cabinet  w^as  first  collected  by  President 
Washington.  He  unfolds  the  fundamental 
principles  of  such  an  institution.  The 
work  throws  a  clear  light  on  American 
political  life  as  viewed  from  a  social,  per- 
sonal, legal,  and  industrial  standpoint. 
The  origin  and  development  of  this  insti- 
tution are  clearly  outlined  from  the  begin- 
ning until  it  consists  at  present  of  nine 
Cabinet  ofifices,  seven  Secretaryships,  the 
Attorney-Generalship,  and  the  Postmaster- 
Generalship. 

Mr.  Learned  has  compkited  a  work  of 
profoimd  research  in  a  domain  wliich  is 
little  frequented  by  historical  scholars,  and 
the  result  is  a  manual  likely  to  be  referred 
to  as  an  authority.  Constitutional  history 
has  here  received  a  valuable  contribution 
to  its  clearness  and  completeness,  and  the 
work  of  Mr.  Learned  will  be  welcomed  and 
valued  by  specialists. 


t^  Every  Razor 
must  be  stropped 

No  matrer  what  make  of  razor  you 
use,  it  will  not  keep  its  edge  unless 
it  is  stropped  every  time  you  use  it. 
Anyone,  even  the  most 
inexperienced,  can  keep 
a  razor  in  perfect 
condition  with 
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Over  half  a  century  of  stro|)  makingand 
our  recent  discovery  of  a  wonderful 
sharpening  preparation  have  made  this 
possible.  The  New  Torrey  Honing 
Strop  will  last  a  lifetime  and  never  need 
renewing,  li  your  dealer  canriot  show 
you  this  new  strop,  write  to  us  and  we 
will  give  you  the  address>^of  a 'dealer 
who  can. 

Prices.  50c,  75c,  $1.00.  $1.25.  $l.i>0,  $2j 
Every  dealer  who  is  not  now 
selling  the  New  Torrey  Honing     I  "f 
Strop  should  write  at  once  for       ^ 
our  special  proposition. 
Our  booklet— all  about  shaving 
—sent  free  on  request. 
Get  a  Torrey  Razor— /he  best  made.     , 

J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO. 
Dept.c  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Direct  from  Factory 
to  User 

The  exterior  is  solid 
oult.  Tile  lood  com- 
partment and  floor  are 
lined  witii  tiio  famous 
<>|>iil  kIxs!*.  7-lG-inch 
tliick.  "Better  ttiuii 
m  a  r  l>  I  e  ."  Opiil 
irhiiiiM  is  tlie  most  Ijf^"  "'  H 
sanitary  1  ining  pi-o-     III  .1 
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Is  Kiven  by  our  exclu- 
sive system  of  construc- 
tion. 
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llei(-ht  ii  ill.  Wiillli  ."it;  ill.  ILpth 
•Jl  In.    Ire  Cuparlty,  101)  Ills. 


The  Wickes  1912  Model 

No.  230,  Only  $31.75 

Conforms  in  every  ri'siiert  to  tint  liinh  standards  sot  by  The 
Bninswick-Balke-Collundrr  Coinjiany,  iiiannfacturcrs  for  over 
00  years.  The  name  liack  of  this  refrigerator  is  the  highest 
insuranee  of  its  merit. 

OurMoney.ltnckOii.-iriinty.  Vournioney  refund- 
ed if  the  Wiekes  is  not  exaetiv  as  repres(>nted, 

Yim  bun  the    Wickes    Rffrigerator  direct  from    the 
factiiry  at  aciualfactory  prices. 
Tile  lOxtcrlor— Oorniiiii-SllvnrTrlinnied    dJJ^C 

— same  size  refrigerator.   npeeially  prieed  «^tIO 

Send  for  Free  Beautiful  Art  Catalog 

It  shows  you  the  famous  Wickes  Hcfrigerators  of  all  sizes — 
inside  and  out.     Guaranteed  and  sold  hy 

The  Brunswick-Baike-Collender  Co. 

ll':t<talillKheil  Over  tlO  Tears) 

D<>pt.  SO.  a-i  t-it'iH  M.tVahUNli  .4v<>.,  ChlfiiKO 

I»<>l>».  :M».  •£'.*-iir,  W.  »'Jinl  St..  \<'W  Vork 
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Morgan,  Henry  James  (Editor).  Canadian  Men 
and  Women  of  the  Time.  8vo,  pp.  1218.  Toronto: 
William  Briggs. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  1898  and  we  welcome  this  second  issue, 
as  the  development  of  Canadian  life  and 
importance  since  then  has  been  very  re- 
markable. The  volume  is  simply  a  very 
judicious  resume  of  biography  and  has 
in  it  a  new  feature,  namely,  the  estimate  of 
judges,  authors,  and  other  distinguished 
men  as  contained  in  newspaper  criticism. 
This  gives  a  certain  charm  to  what  is  thus 
rendered  more  living  than  a  dry  directory. 

Parker,  David  B.  A  Chautauqua  Boy  in  '61  and 
Afterward.  8vo,  pp.  388.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
and  Company.    $3  net. 

Naturally  this  is  a  book  of  the  War.  It 
is  not  a  dry  account  of  military  opera- 
tions and  maneuvers,  but  a  record  of 
indi\Tidual  experiences.  The  writer  had 
unique  opportunities  for  meeting  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Northern  Army.  He  entered  the 
theater  of  conflict  as  a  private  in  Seventy- 
Second,  New  York  Volunteers,  Sickles' 
Brigade,  but  was  speedily  promoted  and 
detailed  as  Superintendent  of  the  mails 
and  dispatch-bearers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  was  thus  practically  a  staff- 
officer  at  the  headquarters  of  Hooker, 
Meade,  and  Grant,  of  whom  he  records 
many  reminiscences.  As  private  messenger 
between  General  Grant  and  President 
Lincoln  he  appears  to  have  gained  the 
confidence  of  both  men.  But  while  the 
war-stories  are  good,  perhaps  the  most 
absorbing  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
record  of  the  pout  helium  days.  The 
writer's  skill  as  an  administrator  and  the 
interest  he  took  in  his  work  won  for  him  a 
high  place  among  men,  and  his  chapters 
on  Reconstruction  of  the  Postal  Service  in 
Virginia,  United  States  Marshal  for 
Virginia,  Postal  Secret  Service  (a  batch  of 
detective  stories),  and  Some  Recollections 
of  Public  Men,  are  full  of  thrilling  situa- 
tions and  taking  anecdotes.  While  men 
will  enjoy  the  work,  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
special  interest  and  profit  to  boys  as 
setting  before  them  in  an  entertaining 
style  an  example  of  a  public  life  spent  in 
resolute  perserverance,  unflinching  courage, 
and  cheerfulness  in  dangers  and  difficulties. 

Russell,  George  W.  E.  One  Look  Back.  8vo, 
pp.368.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.     $2.50. 

This  book  will  remind  the  ordinary 
English  or  American  reader  of  the  Cardinal 
in  "  Lothair,"  who  said  at  a  dinner  party, 
where  he  was  eating  and  drinking  nothing, 
that  he  liked  to  be  there  because  there 
"  you  see  the  world  and  hear  things  you 
can  hear  nowhere  else."  This  scion  of  the 
Rus.sell  family,  the  portrait  of  whose  an- 
cestor, the  first  Earl  of  Bedford,  after  a 
painting  by  Holbein,  appears  in  th(^  frontis- 
piece of  his  book,  has  been  conversant 
with  very  many,  nay  most,  of  the  leading 
people  of  nineteenth-century  England  in 
letters,  literature,  and  society.  Thc^  names 
of  Jowett,  (iladstone,  Irving,  Bright, 
Chamberlain,  Hutton,  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  a  score  of  others  api)ear  in  these  pages 
with  many  delightful  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences  which  could  not  have  been 
gathered  together  excepting  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  those  j)ersons. 

Altho  api)roaching  the  limit  of  three- 
score years,  this  author  is  fresh  in  heart  as 
in  memory.  He  is  such  a  man  as  Horace 
(h^scribes,  hiudalor  Irmporis  acli  sc  piicro. 
Me  admires  the  times  that  sped  by  when 
he    was    young — at    Harrow    under     Dr. 


^^^^teS^ 


The  Chain  of  Communication 


EACH  Bell  Telephone  is  the 
center  of  the  system.  This 
system  may  be  any  size  or  any 
shape,  with  lines  radiating 
from  any  subscriber's  telephone, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
to  the  limits  of  the  subscriber's 
requirements,  whether  ten  miles 
or  a  thousand. 

Somewhere  on  the  edge  of  this 
subscriber's  radius  is  another  who 
requires  a  radius  of  lines  stretch- 
ing still  further  away.  On  the 
edge  of  this  second  subscriber's 
radius  is  still  a  third,  whose  re- 
quirements mean  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  lines,  and  so  on. 

This  endless  chain  of  systems 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
overlapping  circles.  Each  addi- 
tional subscriber  becomes  a  new 


center  with  an  extended  radius 
of  communication,  reaching  other 
subscribers. 

However  small  the  radius,  the  step- 
by-step  extension  from  neighbor 
to  neighbor  must  continue  across 
the  continent  without  a  stopping 
place,  until  the  requirements  of 
every  individual  have  been  met. 

There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
tension of  telephone  lines  until  the 
whole  country  is  covered.  There 
can  be  no  limit  to  the  system  of 
which  each  Bell  telephone  is  the 
center,  up  to  the  greatest  distance 
that  talk  can  be  carried. 

Because  these  are  the  fundamental 
needs  of  a  nation  of  telephone 
users,  the  Bell  System  must  pro- 
vide universal  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 
One  Policy  One  St/stem  Universal  Service 


7r, 


Price 


'I'Ih'  iiu)f-t  (Mtm  cnicnl  ('< il htp-'il'If  H'-'I  **"'  "H  1"it 
po-*('M,     It.  is  strong  aiitl  thorotii^hly  conifortfiblr. 
WIm-ii  not  in  U8P  it  fnMv  up    into  n  m-al.   sikuU  pH(*k:>;.'>  . 
Cm   1m>  ciirrifd  from   plnfp  to  place  wilhi'ul  rffnit 

WEIGHS    15   LBS. 
»o  /\rf\  -    I——,-,  Guaranteed   to 

$3.00  ^^-rt^^-.    :,^|^     Sustain    800    lbs. 

M«'nl  torriitiip.M'.lM,  p,..tt. 

Yat-ht,    Uiin^:ili<\v,   l^iwiioi 

Port'h,  And  ruiitinually  m»o- 

ful  ill  tMnui'tfoniMt'S      For  inlr  nt 

all  drpnrtnn<nt.    furniture  and 

Kpoitinit  g 1h  ffto|-|>!i.       A»k    fni- 

ciiiniMiiiil  JKwn  III rnit tiff  hortklr*!. 
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STEINFELO     BROS 


.Vortr    Jlj 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


wliy  we  sriid  our  Daiis  InipioVid  Tip  Top 
Duplicnlor  on   10   d;iys'    trial.      Fir>t^ — it 
proves  OVR  ronfidonco  in  Hie  ntachinc*. 
•KroM> — By  personal  usi*.  lou  can  poai- 
tivi'lv  t*ll  whether  it  meets  y«>iir  re- 
(piireinents.      100    copies    from    i>en 
written   and   50  copies   from  type- 
written original.  Complete  Dupli- 
nt.-r    wit!i    "  ItatiRro**    Ollpd    mC 
I'lirrhmei.i  ItacL  ne;r.-iti\.- i.ll    ^^ 

V\:\W  v.  l)\IMHriI(  \i(M;  (O..  MansHhl-.  HI  John  St..  \,  Y. 


'TEZjESCOPE 


Tnc   Correct   Sf.it  with  t'oni!ort  (or  Kider  and  Hor?e 


Whitman  Saddh 


[•lllllln'JIt' 


Men  and    Women    >-<>iniiiiie»    sL.u^tU 
with  li'jhtncis:  jcra.'c  and  flniih  with  cvmtp.tct- 
n<os.    Quality  of  material  and  eoustrurtion  vivn 
lurahility.      Ueni)H)die8  the  prartieal  sir;;:*  «tu'i>« 
tif  tkillod  riders  :ind  our  30  years'   uianulnetni  to;: 
xp-rieur.'       »M*(    for  iHtistrtiffd    <irsrrtpttrr 
I!  ijl  viti'j  thr  uiimrs    Y  nid  nt/  prutniufnt    unri^ 
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IRA  THOMAS 


Catcher  for  the 
World's  Cham- 
pions, the  Ath- 
letics, says: 

Gfntltmen — I  nfver 
cared  what  make  of 
collar  was  passed  out 
to  me  until  I  got  ac- 
quainted with  Silver 
Collars.  Now  1  al- 
ways ask  for  them  by 
name  and  insist  on 
getiinf  what  I  ask  for 
because  your  collars 
are  in  erery  way  sat- 
isfactory. 

Respectfully, 
IRA   F.  THOMAS. 

Name  of  this  collar: 
CRANSTON 


Real  Collar  Test  is  in  the  Wearing 

Most  collars   look  wrll   in  tlu-  show-case,  but  wear 
is  the  real  test  of  collar  goodness. 


In  Canada,  3  for  60c 

possess  individuality  in  the  smartest  of  styles  with 
special  features  that  assure  thr  continuance  of  their 
shape  and  fit.  .Ample  scarf  space.  Their  exclusive 
LINOCORD  BUTTONHOLES  are  easy  to  button  and 
don^t  tear  out. 

Write  for  Onr  Attractive  Style  Book 
GEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO.,  507  River  Street,  Troy,  N.Y. 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP  &fl5fp"^i'iir 


Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Qaickly   Removed  Artual 
Lays  Flat 


TIME  SAVER 

WORRY   SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 

NECESSITY 


Satnple  box  by  mail,  15  cents  postpaid. 
NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 
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POWDER 


So  different! 
So  much  better! 

Different  from  other  dentifrices  because, 
when  in  contact  with  moisture  or 
acids,  Calo.\  releases  active  o.xygen. 

Better  than  others,  because  Calox  puri- 
fies as  nature  purifies— by  oxygenizing 
all  impurities. 
CALOX  is  a  natural  and   harmless 

whitener  of  the  teeth,  makingthem  beai  - 

tifuUy  white  without  injury  to  them  or  t 

the  mouth  tissues. 

Sample  and  Booklet 
free  on  request. 

All  Druggists,  25c 


Butler,  whose  Latin  poem  to  his  father  at 
the  close  of  a  tedious  session  of  Parliament 
he  quotes;  at  O.xford  under  Jowett.  We 
have  found  not  a  bitter  word  in  the  volume, 
unless  some  of  our  readers  find  an  excep- 
tion in  the  following  anecdote  of  Doctor 
Jowett  as  host  at  a  dinner  party. 

"When  the  ladies  had  left  the  dining- 
room,  an  eminent  diplomatist  began  an 
e.xtremely  full-flavored  conversation,  which 
would  have  been  unpleasant  anywhere, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  diplomatist's 
son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  was  disgusting.  For 
a  few  minutes  the  Master  endured  it,  tho 
^\'lth  visible  annoyance;  and  then,  suddenly 
addressing  the  offender  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  said,  in  a  birdUke  chirp,  'Sir ' 

'"Yes,  Master?' 

'"Shall  we  continue- this  conversation 
in  the  drawing-room?'  No  rebuke  was 
ever  more  neatly  administered." 

Sergeant,  Philip  W.  My  Lady  Castlemaine. 
8vo,  pp.  356.    Boston:  Dana  Estes  &  Co.    $3.50. 

The  Countess  of  Castlemaine  is  more 
commonly  known  by  that  other  title  which 
belonged  to  her  as  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Sergeant  has  given  us  a  fair  ac- 
count of  a  woman  whose  only  redeeming 
quality  seems  to  have  been  her  beauty. 
Her  history  is  not  a  savory  one,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  shameful  liaisons,  including 
her  connection  with  the  reigning  monarch, 
Charles  TI.  "  She  was,"  says  Oldmixon, 
"  the  fairest  and  lewdest  of  the  royal 
concubines."  All  her  contemporaries, 
however  hostile  to  her,  admit  her  beauty. 
Her  dark  auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes  at- 
tracted the  eye  of  Pepys  who  loved  to  sing 
the  praises  of  "  my  lady."  She  has  had 
her  portrait  painted  more  frequently  than 
any  other  woman  of  her  time.  One  by 
Leiy  was  called  by  Pepys,  "  a  most  blessed 
picture." 

Barbara  Villiers  was  born  at  West- 
minster, 1641.  Sh'e  first  appeared  in 
London  in  1650,  and  became  the  object  of 
admiration  in  very  many  quarters,  but  mar- 
ried Roger  Palmer.  Mrs.  Palmer  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  King  about  1660, 
and  eventually  her  husband  was  created 
Earl  of  Castlemaine,  the  title  being  limited 
to  his  wife's  male  heirs,  "  the  reason  where- 
of everybody  knows,"  says  Pepys.  She 
subsequently  became  a  Lady  of  the 
Queen's  Bedchamber.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  other  intrigues  and  in  1672  her 
name  was  dropt  from  the  list  of  these 
Ladies.    She  died  in  1709. 

Mr.  Sergeant  has  written  a  picturesque 
and  interesting  book  which  sets  forth, 
without  offending  the  reader's  taste,  many 
features  in  the  life  of  the  most  profligate 
court  England  has  ever  known.  The  book 
contains  17  illustrations. 

VIzetelly,  Ernest  Alfred.  The  Anarchists.  8vo, 
pp.  308.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company.  $3.50 
net. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  evidently 
made  a  careful  study  of  his  subject  and 
traces  anarchism  to  Zeno,  the  Gnostic,  and 
further  on  to  Diderot  and  Rousseau.  The 
father  of  modern  anarchism,  Baloinin,  is 
dwelt  upon  at  large  in  the  second  chapter. 
Tiien  comes  the  history  of  anarchi,sm  as 
propagated  by  deed  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  ICngland,  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Vizetelly  shows  how  the  attempts 
made  on  the  lives  of  German  Kaisers  and 
Spanish  Kings  were  defeated.  He  vividly 
describes  the  Black  Hand  risings  in  Anda- 
lusia. He  pictures  to  us  in  striking  terms 
the  Barcelona  outbreaks,  and  the  machina- 
tions of  anarchists  in  Chicago.     The  panic 
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Ask  your  stationer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg;  Co.;  i 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  Bhip  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  frel8:lit  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  it  you  are  not  *atUflgd 
after  uting  the  bicycle  10  da;t. 

M||f|T  D||Y  a  hicvcU  or  apair 
nUI  DUI  0/ tires  from  anvone 
at  ctny  price  until  yoa  receive  our  lateit 
art  catalog  illuitrsting  ercr;  t'.ui  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers.   ^ 

n||E  PPIIT  '*  '^  itvvillcosl  yoa  to 
UHfc  Ufcll  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  b7 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lampi    eundrles  at  ha{f  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept  W-172,  Chicago 


^k^    TRADE  w/  MARK  ^^  I 


^  produces  a  razor  edge  sharper  than  an  v  you 

havo  pvff^uspd  Ix'fore.    ONLY  DKVlCE  THAT 

SCIENTIFICALLY   f/O.VKS  AND  STROPS 

ANY  RAZOR  OR  SAFETY  HLADE.  holds 

blade  diajronally,  gives  correct  barber's 

stroke — from  hcel-to-toe.      Sfud  for 

yours  toduy — end  all  shavingtroublo 

— blade  oNpcnse — delightful,  sooth- 

uvi,  satisfyiiii;  shave  every  morning. 

Your  inoeifV  bark  if  not  s.-itisfisd. 

Splendid  proposition  for  live   hustlrrs— all   or  spare  time  — 

big  profits— WE  GUARANTEE  YOUR  SALES.     Some  of  our  men 

makins    '2r)0    s:il.s    weeklv.       Yoii    do  tlie  same.        AGENTS 

GET    FREE   TRIAL   OFFER,    particulars,   proofs.       WANTED 

THE  VICTOR  COMPANY.  694  Victor  BIdg..  Canton,  Ohio. 


$2 


LIFE 

§jjarantee: 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

nesi;riiN  ami   ICsl  iiiialos  I''iii'iii7ili<^<l 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27ih  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


A  NEW  VIEW  OF  MAN,  OFLBFE. 

Biin  ftC  ItflV  in  "Tho  Being  With  th^ 
HnU  Ur  JUYj  Upturned  Face."  by  Clar- 
ence Lathbury. 

>  Julian  JTaurthorne:  "It  is  refreshing  to  hear  so  positive 
anil  genuine  a  nliimt  of  liflief  niid  joy,  mid  1  think  you  will  find 
much  Rood  will  r»'»iilt  from  the  ntteranre  of  it." 

I'Jdunn  jyiarkham:     **It  is  a  hook  for  those  who  think  and 
feel,  written  with  rare  insifht  and  fine  freshness  of  phriise.  " 

12mo,  cloth,  197  pages,  prilt  top,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.09. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London 


Portable  Fire" 
proof  Bungalows 

Boat  Houses,  Stores,  Warehouses,  Garages, 
etc. ,  built  at  low  ¥>  1  O  j. 

cost  by  the  r  ruden  bystem 

of  inti-rloclting,  self -structuring  metal  units.  No 
fraiiiuwurk  needed.  No  wood.  You  and  helper  easily 
<Tect  or  take  down.     Strong,  durable  and   handsome 

as  masoTuy.       Three  years    of    demonstrated  sue 

Iiiitii'''liatc  wliipni flits  fy 

Tell  what  buildinii^  in 


■k    Write  for  catalog. 
ted  in. 


Metal 
1  Shelter  Co. 

6-47 

W-WaterSt 
St.  Paul. 
Minn. 
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which  for  two  years  caused  a  new  Reign  of 
Terror  in  Paris  is  duly  treated,  and  details 
are  given  of  such  atrocities  as  the  murder 
of  Humbert'  of  Italy  and  Elizabeth  of 
Austria.  Mr.  Vizetelly  has  a  light  and 
readable  style  and  an  interesting  journalis- 
tic touch. 

OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  PERIOD 

Banks,  Louis  Albert.  The  Sunday  Night  Evangel. 
8vo,  pp.  438.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Banks's  new  volume  contains  a  series 
of  thirty  short  sermons  filled  with  evan- 
gelical fervor  and  seriousness.  They  will 
appeal  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian 
reader  and  may  be  recommended  both  to 
laymen  and  to  young  preachers  as  edifying 
models  of  the  popular  discourse. 

Bickley,  Francis.  Where  Dorset  Meets  Devon. 
Illustrated  by  J.  W.  King.  Pp.  267.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.     1912.    $2.50. 

We  can  imagine  the  delight  which  this 
book  will  give  to  one  familiar  with  the 
section  of  English  country  described  in  its 
pages,  and  the  inspiration  it  will  be  to 
the  less  fortunate  stay-at-homes.  "  How 
wonderful  the  English  countryside  must 
be  when  a  few  square  miles  of  it  can  yield 
such  a  store  of  memories  and  impressions." 

Text  and  illustrations  combine  to  charm 
the  reader  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
implied  in  the  exquisitely  colored  frontis- 
piece. "  The  cliffs  of  gray  and  yellow  and 
red,  with  their  bright  green  crests,  and  the 
two  blues  of  the  sea  and  sky,  form  a  color 
scheme  which  seems  appropriate  to  some 
Latin  coast.  It  is  almost  fast  for  sober 
England  to  deck  herself  so  gaily." 

The  author  follows  no  fixt  route,  but 
wanders  by  road  or  hidden  path  from  town 
to  town  in  this  beautiful  rolling  country, 
regaling  us  as  he  goes  along  with  facts  of 
historical  importance  connected  with  each 
one,  and  touching  the  realm  of  poetry, 
art,  and  romance  in  his  chronicle  of  the 
famous  men  and  women  associated  with 
the  different  places,  and  all  told  with  an 
intimate  and  lovable  style  that  makes  you 
see  his  point  of  view  and  his  keen  sense  of 
humor.  He  begins  with  Lyme  Regis,  the 
king's  own  town  from  the  days  of  Edward 
I.,  and  from  there  branches  off  to  Char- 
mouth,  Chadcock,  Bridport,  Axminster, 
Kilmington,  Seaton,  Beer,  and  Ford's 
Abbey. 

Each  town  has  its  charm,  natural  and 
architectural,  and  we  visit  churches  and 
quaint  homes  with  delight  and  interest. 
The  choice  of  Ford  Abbey  is  a  fitting 
close  to  an  "  indolent  pursuit  of  trails." 
"  To  tell  the  story  of  an  English  abbey  is 
to  tell  the  story  of  a  soul  which  has  passed 
through  a  great  crisis  which  has  either 
killed  the  soul  outright,  or  started  it  on  a 
ruinous  course,  or  put  it  in  the  way  of  a 
new  and  freer,  if  more  material,  life." 
The  book  is  delightful,  likewi.se  the 
illustrations. 

BoKbie,  Harold.  The  Children's  Story-Bible.  8vo, 
pp.  2:59.    New  York:    The  Grolier  Company. 

We  have  not  met  with  any  book  which 
can  bo  more  successful  than  tho  present 
work  in  acqiuiinling  children  vividly  and 
attractively  with  the  traditional  history 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  A  work 
that  is  richly  illustrated  by  reproductions 
of  all  th(>  gems  of  Christian  art,  that  is 
written  in  a  lucid  style  of  absolute  rever- 
ence and  faith,  that  is  quite  eomplet(>  in 
its   representations  of   the  characters  and 


ANY  a  business  maintains 

a    private    printing -plant 

just   as   a   convenience, 

without   any   idea    of    saving 

money. 

You  can  enjoy  that  same  con- 
venience— and  cut  your  print- 
in  g-cOvSts  in  two — without  the 
big  investment,  high-priced 
labor,  room,  power,  muss  or 
fuss  of  a  printing-office. 

The  simple  automatic  ma- 
chine that  does  the  work  oc- 
cupies about  the  space  of  a 
typewriter  desk.  It's  light 
enough  to  be  readily  trans- 
ferred from  room  to  room.  It 
takes  its  power  from  any  electric  lamp  socket.  Operated  by  your 
office  help,  it  turns  out  from  1200  to  5000  sheets  an  hour. 

Its  work  is  7ral  printing.     You  get  the  same  kind  now  from 
your  printer  at  much  higher  prices. 

The  machine  is  the  Multigraph.  You  may  now  know  it  as  a  typewrit- 
ing machine.  But  today — by  means  of  a  simple  printing-ink  attachment — it 
does  printers'  printing  in  any  color.  It  prints  electrotypes  that  reproduce  any 
desired  size  or  style  of  type,  line-cuts,  borders  and  ornaments.  For  emergency 
work  or  inside  system-forms  you  can  use  the  initial  equipment  of  Gothic  or 
typewriter  type,  or  combine  this  with  hand-set  type.  The  printing  equipment 
can  be  attached  to  any  No.  3  or  No.  4  Multigraph  without  interfering  with 
the  original  typewriting  function  of  the  machine. 


Seeing  is  believing.  Investigate  this  printing  op- 
portunity. Half  saved  on  your  printing-bills  is  half 
put  back  in  your  business — used  to  get  more  busi- 
ness or  added  to  dividends.    Surely  well  worth  while. 

Send  for  samples  of  Multigraph  printing,  literature, 
eye-opening  facts!  Send  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  you  can't  buy  a  machine  unless  your 
own  business  can  prove  its  need. 


Write  today — Use  the  Coupon 


When  you're  ready,  we'll  gladly  send  an  experienced  man  to 
aid  in  your  investigation.    But  get  our  facts  and  figures  no^iv  ! 


MULTIGRAPH    SALES    CO. 

Branches  in  Sixty  Cities 
Look  in  Your  Telephone 
-jiifhCi'tJ'  Directory 

European    Representatives:  The  International   Multigraph  Co., 
59  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  England  ; 
Berlin,  W^S  Krausenstr.,  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr.  ^ 


THE    AMERICAN 

Executive  Offices : 
1822  East  40th  Street 


(B' 


What  Uses  Are  Yoa 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  j£;ri/(en  on  your  busi- 
nrss  stationery.  We'U  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 

AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1822  E.  Fortieth  St..      Cleveland 

Printing: 

Booklets 

Folders 

Envelope-Stuflfers 

House-Organ 

Dealers'  Imprints 

Label  Imprints 

System -Forms 

Letter- Heads 

Bill- Heads  and  Statements 

Receipts.  Checks,  etc. 


Envelopes 

Typewriting: 
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Circular  Letters 

Booklets 

En  velope-Stuffers 

Price-lists 

Reports 

Notices 

Bulletins  to  Employees 
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TUTTLE 

Marine  Motors 

For   Everything  from  a 
Canoe  to  a  Cruiser 


2o  years    experience. 
Unlimited<TU,irantee. 

Write  for  Catalog 
TUTTLE  MOTOR  CO 


227  State  St.,  Canaslofa,  N.  Y. 


For  a  Most  Beautiful  Lawn 

•Sow  KALAKAi  It  is  specially  selected,  specially 
tested  Rrass  seed,  and  pvitvcri/ed  manure — the  ideal 
comhiiiation  to  tjrow  <iuick,  hardy,  Instinf:  turf.  For 
seediuK  new  lawns  or  putting  new  life  into  the  old 
lawn  nothing  equals 


I  PIT  liox.  i'xi>rr~- 
pnid  enitt,  or  $I.2ri  wrtt  <if  Omiiha.  WrlliMiml  uhk  for 
pri<'OM  on  Hp«>cuil  mixtiirori  for  H|)<>eial  loeationH  iind 
pnri'OHi'H  Onler  today  and  huvo  Iho  best  Beed 
moni'y  can  buy.     Get  owv  frf  lawn  book. 

THE  KALAKA  CO. ,36  Union  .Stock  Yard..  Chlci»o 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 


.xWh.-.lrh.-iir  isoftt'U 
an   invalids  grontt'st 
comfort.  Weofforovrr 
styli's  .if  th-'s  •  f:isy.  sol  f'propoUing^  and  In- 
valid's Rollins  Chiiirs.    with  Intosl   improve* 
mrnts.     Ship  dtrort    from  factory  to  you. 
freight  pr<>pald,  and  sA\  on 

TIIIKTV  HAYS'  TKI.%1. 

iiilteral    Uis -inints   to    all    iionainf 

f..i-    fr.if   (';i|;iloi:ilf   NOW. 

4;oicii<i\  >IF4;.  CO. 

.ISO  Madtstin  AM'.  rt>I.KI>0.  O. 


THt  HEALTH  MERRY-GOROUND 
^   keeps  children  healthy 


Children  never  tire  of  tbe  Health  Merry-go-RounJ. 

irmrnt  at  home- 


nt  develops    their   muscles. 
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Tlio  Sohnier  Cecilinn 


Til '  Fnnand  Cocilian 


The  Cecilian  Pianos 

— that  any  one  can  play — 


The  CeciHan    Piano 

The  mechanism  of  the  Cecilian  is  so  direct ; 

the  touch  so  elastic  ;  and  the  adjustment  so 

delicate  that  the  piano  becomes  a  part  of 

yourself.   There  is  a  subtle  something  which 

tells  those  who  hear  that  you  are  playing 

— not  manipulating  a  mechanism. 

The  Cecilian  is  the  only  player  piano  containing 
the  metal  player  mechanism.  An  investigation  will 
reveal  its  distinctive  advantages.  A  postal  will 
bring  complete  literature.     Address  Dept.  X, 

THE  FARRAND  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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New  Typewriter  48 

i'    *  In  U.S.A. 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  $100  Machine.      Over  22,000  in  Daily  Use. 

Bennett  Port«ble  Typewriter  has  lens  than  250  part.s  against 
01Q  ?>iA  .^■■^^^^^■'"O  to  3700  In  others.  That's 
210  .^■IraiTlUir^^.*'"^  secret  of  our  818  price. 

~  ^^m^mUMiaS^^^k.    It's  built  In  the  famous 

.ElIlott-FlBher  Bll- 

Jlng    Machine 

|Factory  .sold  on 

money-back- 


unlesg  -  satls- 

flt'tl  guaranty. 

Wt.  fUlbg.     You 

can  oarrj  forborne 

use,  buslneBB    or 

trips.    Senil   for 

.oataIo(ranilAgt». 

Fn>posltlon* 

V.  Bennett  TypewriterCo.,  366  Broadway,  New  York 

Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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Made-to-Measure 
Shirts  for  Men,  only 


$5 


I  guarantee  the  fit  or  reluiul 
your  money.  You  choose 
from   the    season's 
newest  and  choic-   -"' 
est  weaves  and    ^ 
patterns,      my 
cotitplete  Sjtni'  ; 
viirr  line  ni<\\     .  i 

ready     con  ,\ 

prisingab'!  ^  ,' 

300   of   th.  / 

handsome 
we.i\'cs  aiiN 

f  a  b  r  i  c  >  '. 

m  a  n  y    '■  I  j 

which    ar'  i 

not  to  \f 
seeninevi 
the  niostL -■ 
clu.sive  m- 
sliops. 

Learn  what  rt 

Summer  .Shir 

'    ''iif.irtis.  I  tal 

'i-risk.Wrr 


^-. 


V 


Kki  i 

of  :ii- 

.""'■    '    !:,•:    1   ii.iri  I 

•  :n)f      yoii  I 

L        ily  how  to  I 

nialcethemeas-  /  | 

urements — it's       ^  | 

perfectly  sim-         ^  /■' 

pie  anci  easy. 

I  prepay  chart's  I-  ,  > .  . 

I  refund  your  money  if  tlie  r'>o<ii  are  out  BaiiBiai-'tury. 

i  r»fer  you  to  any  Bank  in  Trr.T. 
I>r>n't  fail  to  write  t<.»day  for  1  '    '  '"  liars.  Neckwear 

and  either  app.-.rt'l  for  w.-ll-di  -.  and  inrludes 

diayrains  showinc  h'-n-  to  Ij.  n.-rijw.-ar. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW.      289  River  Street,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


j  teachings  of  the  Bible,  must  always  prove 
to    be    of     singular     value     in    keeping 

I  alive  in  this  country,  that  spirit  which  is 
really  the  essence  of  modern  civilization. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention 

I  to  this  work  as  characterized  by  research, 
by  taste,  and  by  refined  devotion,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  it  handled  by  children 
in  every  home.  The  father  of  histories 
and  the  great  social  poet  of  the  Augustine 
age  hit  upon  a  vital  truth  when  they  de- 
clared that  mankind  was  more  readily 
educated  through  the  eye  than  through  the 
ear.  Here  we  have  the  education,  through 
eye  and  ear  combined,  in  a  volume  on  the 
compilation  of  which  we  consider  the 
author  and  Dr.  Thompson,  the  editor,  must 
be  warmly  congratulated. 

Copping,  Arthur  E.  Canada.  8vo,  pp.  263. 
New  York:    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    $1.50  net. 

Canada  is  styled  by  Mr.  Copping  the 
"  Golden  Land,"  and  indeed  as  he  de- 
scribes it  we  must  allow  it  is  a  land  not 
only  of  golden  wheat,  but  of  golden  pros- 
perity. He  has  produced  a  work  which  is 
likely  to  allure  many  of  his  countrymen  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  While  he  relates  the 
adventures  of  European  settlers  in  the 
British  prairies  he  does  so  in  a  brisk  and 
humorous  narrative.  Nor  does  he  slur 
over  the  difficulties  encountered  by  dwellers 
in  the  city  when  they  venture  into  the 
rude  pioneer  life  of  the  forest.  Yet  the 
tone  of  his  work  is  clearly  optimistic  and 
he  finds  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  a 
field  of  activity  in  which  some  of  the  social 
jiroblems  of  overcrowded  Europe  will  find 
a  solution.  The  twenty-four  colored 
illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  his  charac- 
ter sketches  and  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  travel. 

Dovvden,  Edward.  Shakespeare,  His  Mind  and 
Art.  8vo,  pp.  434.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
("o.     $1.50  net. 

This  distinguished  English  critic  has 
added  another  to  the  hundreds  of  volumes 
in  all  languages  that  treat  of  Bhakespeare, 
with  the  intention  of  viewing  the  poet  from 
a  new  aspect.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
bring  the  Bard  of  Avon  before  the  reader 
"  as  he  jested  in  his  tavern,  or  meditated 
in  his  solitude."  He  aims  at  dropping  all 
externals  of  a  great  life,  and  wishes  rather 
"  to  attain  to  some  central  principles  of  life 
in  him  which  animate  and  control  the  rest, 
for  such  there  are  existent  in  every  man 
whose  life  is  lif(>  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  not  a  mere  affair  of  chance,  of 
iniy)ulse,  of  moods,  and  of  accidents." 

While  Profes.sor  Dowden  wishes  "  to 
pass  through  the  creation  of  the  artist  to 
the  mind  of  the  cn^ator,"  this  is  not  to 
slight  any  appreciation  of  "  the  work  of 
art  as  such."  A  good  example  of  this 
method  of  int('rj)retation  is  to  be  found  in 
his  essay  on  "  Hamlet."  "  Hamlet  "  was, 
h(!  says,  the  second  tragedy  ^vritten  by  the 
dramatist,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  being  the 
first.  In  "  Hamlet  "  Shakespeare  found 
Iiimsclf.  The  i)lay  shows  not  only  artistic 
and  dramatic,  but  also  spiritual,  maturity. 
Of  course,  many  readers  will  take  no  in- 
terest in  sucli  metaphysif^al  or  idealistic 
interpretations  of  the  poet  as  the  Germans 
from  Gervinus  to  Werner  take  delight  in, 
but  the  present  work  must  interest  all 
those  who  wish  to  pass  through  the  char- 
acters of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  and 
Lear  and  see  the  real  face  that  stands  be- 
hind the  mask. 


OFFICE   SPACE   IS   MONEY 

Don't  Waste  It! 

Every  square  foot  of  space  in  your  office  has  value. 
Use  it  to  the  best  advantage  by  installing 

(JhlArtSteel 

TYPEWRITER  STAND  AND  CABINET 

SAVES  TIME,  RENT  and  MATERIALS 
and  INCREASES  EFFICIENCY 
DESCRIPTION:  Rigid  steel  frame,  absolutely  inde- 
structible, ample  space  for  full  week'ssupply  of  stationery. 
Wood  platforms  —  silent  under  operation,  and  easily 
moved  when  on  casters,  ha.f  turn  of  lever  makes  it  rigid 
and  immovable.     Closes  and  locks  at  night. 

Dictate  us  a  short  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  one  on  a 
15  days'  free  trial.  Use  vonr  business  stationery  and 
state  what  position  you  hold.  We  fill  order  through  our 
dealer  or  through  your  dealer  if  we  have  none,  providing 
you  will  give  us  his  name.  If  not  satisfactory  after  isdai/s' 
free  trial  return  to  dealer  and  uou  will  votbe  out  one  cent. 

This    stand 

occupies  only 

_^^^^^^^^^^^__  ^  square  feet 

I  l^3^^^^^^S^HB  "*     compared 
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The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co..  2163  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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THE  DAY  or  THE 
COUNTRY  CHURCH 

By  Rovm  (/.  0>  Ashenhurst 

"The  most  obvious  interest  in  the  country  is  agricul- 
ture; the  chief  interest  of  farm  life  is  tlie  cultivation — 
not  of  the  soil — but  of  manhood — the  developinent  of 
character.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  subordinate  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soul.  These  facts  being-  admitted, 
it  follows  that  the  Country  Church  has  a  field  special 
to  itself  in  the  development  of  sturdy  manhood.  This 
book  endeavors  to  point  out  the  way  it  may  use  its 
opportunities." — SI.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

"This  wise  little  bd.ik  is  written  ulong  cuiniiion-senso 
Conservative  line  and  is  fviUy  entitled  to  careful  read- 
ing."— Oregonian.  Portland.  Or.  "An  inspiration 
fur  the  present  and  a  prophecy  for  the  future."  — 
Presbiiterian  Witness,  Halifax. 

12mo,  clotli,  Sl.OO. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23rd  Street,     New  York 


THIS  WATER   SEALED   HEAT- 
TIGHT  TOP  MAKES  FIRELESS 
COOKING  PERFECT 

I'nltlwe  inventeil  til 

"Wate  r  SiNiIiMl 

Top. .f  the  "  IDEA 
Fiiclcss  Cooker  a  pft- 
fect    Fireloss     Cookn 
did  not  exist.     Ri^ht 
out  of  thf    top  — Ihr; 

hottest  part 
— tlie  }i  o  a  t 
streams  away 
from  the  01"- 
flinary  Firo- 
leaa  Cot.kei — ■ 
and  it's  tluit 
precious  heat 
which  is  llir 
one  thiii^ 
neodful. 

luipi'ts'ini'd 
ii«-at   is   what   ^-ZT 
does  tlie  cook- 

inij  in  a  Fii'elcss  Cooker,     When  y<^" 
examine  your  "IDEAL"  I'in-leas 

Cooker,  you  will  see  tliat  lobs  of  heat  simply  eaniidt 
plaeo  thr(^nil,'h  its  "  Water  Kealrd"  T-ip.  This  iiicans  th 
■•  IDEAL"  Kifcles.s  Ci>oker  Cnolts  Faster.  Cooks  Bettpl 
K.-rps  th<-  V'-'u\  Hot  Loi.-.r  tlian  :inv  "llur  Kiieless  Cook 

will  Ko:iHt.ll:ik«',  Nf  o:iiii.  Stf'w  :iii(l  lloll,  an 

SU'(,  ipf  t  In-  fuil,   ami    irrjiji-i  s  woiU  aii'i  vvoi  1  y  to  a  iiiinimiiiii. 

"Ideal"  Fireless  Cook  Stoves  Are 
Lined  With  **Pure*'  Aluminum 

Voii  want  a  Cooker   liiieti  with  a    in<tal  which  will   not   i  iist, 
pinhole,  corrofJe,  chip   or  crack.      '    l*urc"  Aluminum    is    the 
only  insuranee  against  these  things. 
S<-parate    enver    over    eaeh    compartment.       Equipment   of 
•'Wear  Kvor"  AInminnm  Utensils. 

Tiv  the  "  IDEAL"  at  our  riwk.  Uso  the  Cooker  30  days 
and  if  it  ifl  not  all  we  elaini.  money    refunded. 

You  can  i>ay  for  an  "IDKAl/'  Fireless  Cooker  a  little  eaeli 
iiK>nth  if  you  desire.  Writ--  todny  for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  details  of  oiu'  eriHy  payiiienl  fdan. 

THE    TOLEDO    COOKER    CO. 

No.  1371   W.  Bancroft  St.  Toledo.  0. 

\y  I'  nUo  liiuke  Ihf  eeleltrated  *'  Ideal  "  St^-am  Cdoker 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1062) 
some  time  been  suspicious;  by  a  little 
shrewd  detective  work  of  a  kind  not  usually 
resorted  to  by  the  ordinary  headquarters 
sleuth  he  had  uncovered  the  manner  by 
which  the  "collector"  had  inveigled  the 
boy  into  purchasing  the  transfer  stamps 
from  him  instead  of  the  Empire  Trust,  and 
had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police  evi- 
dence which  rid  the  financial  district  of  a 
thief,  who,  if  permitted  to  continue  his 
operations,  might  have  mulcted  more  than 
one  broker  before  he  was  finally  found  out. 
Of  itself,  this  incident  may  not  have  been 
important;  it  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  colorless  cases  which  have 
been  taken  to  the  Wall  Street  Investigator 
to  unravel.  Nevertheless,  it  served  to  em- 
phasize the  scope  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  man  who,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  vocation,  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
Taluable  unofficial  assets  of  Wall  Street 
for  the  past  twenty  years. 

This  man  knows  nearly  every  person  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
on  short  notice  can  find  out  whatever  is 
necessary  about  anybody  he  does  not  hap- 
pen to  know.  He  takes  an  important  part 
in  foiling  fraudulent  schemes  that  vary  all 
the  way  from  the  sale  of  ill-gotten  stock- 
transfer  stamps  by  petty  criminals  to  the 
marketing  of  bogus  paper  by  swindlers 
using  two  continents  as  a  field  of  opera- 
tions.   Here  are  some  further  particulars: 

The  Investigator  is  known  personally  to 
the  head  of  every  financial  institution  in 
the  city,  but  few  of  the  thousands  of  clerks 
and  underlings  know  even  of  his  existence. 
He  has  an  office  in  a  building  on  Broad 
Street,  midway  between  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  Consolidated  Ex- 
change, andj  within  hailing  distance  of  a 
dozen  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  financial 
district.  Armies  of  people  pass  his  place 
every  week-day,  and  scores  enter,  but  there 
are'  few  who  suspect  the  Investigator  of 
being  what  he  is,  or  who  know  that  within 
his  two  moderate-sized  rooms  have  been 
unfolded  more  secrets  than  could  possibly 
be  told  about.  He  does  not  mind  talking 
about  his  work — up  to  a  certain  point. 
Beyond  that,  he  will  not  go. 

One  room  of  the  Investigator's  office 
contains  his  desk  and  two  long  steel  filing- 
cabinets;  there  are  75,00()  names  repre- 
sented in  these  cabinets,  every  single  item 
in  the  place  being  catalogued  and  num- 
bered, and  each  single  reference  having  a 
history.  The  Investigator  knows  which 
of  the  liistories  he  may  tell  about,  and 
which  he  may  not;  both  he  and  the  cab- 
inets have  about  them  a  distinct  atmos- 
phere of  secrets  well  kept. 

About  some  of  his  cases  the  Investigator 
will  talk,  but  he  uses  no  names.  He  tells 
of  mining  deals  by  the  hundreds  in  whicli 
promoters  were  foiled  in  securing  funds 
from  banks  solely  on  the  information  whicli 
he  had  furnished,  and  were  finally'  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  swindling  plans 
becau.se  he  was  on  their  trail.  He  will  tell, 
when  in  a  talkative  mood,  with  reservation 
of  certain  particulars,  of  tlie  time  not  long 
ago  when  he  j)ut  a  spoke  in  one  of  tiie  most 
audacious  undertakings  upon  which  finan- 
cial schemers  hav«'  been  known  to  venture. 

The  authors  of  this  particular  underta- 
king were  not  of  IIk'  ordinary  type,  anxious 
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at  Style -TRis  Cloth 


"  That  kind  of  a  suit,  made  of 

American  Woolen  Company's  "Puritan  Serge." 

Here  is  a  young  man  with  an  eye  to  style. 
He  knows  that  style  depends  as  much  on 
the  fabric  as  on  the  making.  He  chooses 
the  quality  of  the  cloth, —  the  makers  who 
stand  back  of  the  cloth, — as  well  as  the 
color  and  the  cut. 

Puritan  Serge  1620  has  that  inim- 
itable look  and  feel  and  draping  quality 
that  mark  the  true  style  fabric. 

It  is  a  beautiful  shade,  an  unusual  blue, — you'll 
like  it  as  soon  as  you  see  it.  It  is  pure  wool,  through 
and  through, — and  honestly  made.  That's  why  it 
serves  its  time  in  a  suit  and  still  keeps  that  smart, 
thoroughbred  appearance. 

It  is  used  also  by  manufacturers  of  high-grade  ready-to-wear  clothing  ;  sold  by  good  clothing  stores  in  nearly  every  city  and 
town.     The  name  Puritan  Serge  1620  is  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  cloth. 

If  unable  to  obtain  Puritan  Serge,  send  us  the  name  of  your  clothier  or  tailor,  with  money  order  or  check  for  quantity  required 
at  $3.00  per  yard  OVs  yards  for  man's  suit),  and  you  will  be  supplied  through  regular  channels,  as  we  do  not  sell  at  retail. 

American^oolen  Company 

VmMWood  President. 
Selling  Agency 
AMERICAN  WOOLEN  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
American  Woolen  BIdg. ,  4th  Av. ,  18th  and  19th  Sts.,  NewYork 


PURffl^£ERGE 


the 


A    thoroughbred    style    fabric    for 

man  who  cares 
Your  tailor  can  show  you    Puritan  Serge    1620 
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WHICHEVER  WAY 
you  look  at  a  Morgan-built 
home  the  effect  is  always 
the  same— Simply  Superb. 

VOU'VE   often   wondered  just  what   it 

was  that  made  some  particular  house, 

that  caught  your  fancy  and  impressed  you  with  its 

unusual  distinctiveness,  so   strikingly   attractive. 

Perhaps  you  had  an  idea  that  the  ex- 
pense would  make  it  proKibilive  for  you  to  build 
such  a  home.  That  s  a  mistake.  The  secret  is  in 
the  woodwork  used.  In  alt  probability  the  houise 
you  admired  was  built  with 

MORGAN 

GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

HARDWOOD  DOORS 

and  trimmings.  They  cost  but  d  trifle  more 
than  ttio  commonplace  kind  and  are  easily  wilhin 
reach  of  every  homebuilder. 

Wf  tiUullnlKiutlluMii  ill  our  "Door  Boautiful"  (Ata- 
lojf,  nn  nrlibtirdn  luxo  l>x>lt  with  many  iihotoKi-Hpliio 
r«»pr..(liu'li<iiis<»f  Imndsonif  interior  and  exterior  vie W5. 
shnwinj;  Mt>rk;:in  IKmrs  an(i  MiUwoik  in  actual  ust*.  It 
nNi  roiitain-t  niurli  vnliiablo  c<-tu>r!il  infi>rnintion  fur 
honio-IiuildiTh.  Tlu-ro'sa  cx>py  f..r  >-..u-  It's  free. 
Sold  by  d«al*rs  who  do  not  «ub*tltuto 

MORGAN  CO.,Dept.  B9,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

MorRan  Sash  &  Door  Co..  ChicBRO 

Morgan  Millwork  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ARrillTKCr-i:    DoKtrii-tlvo  drUila  of  M..nn>n  Doors 
uiuy  Iju  found  In  Swi'i't'»  liMux.  pjucvn  UIO    itnd  t^ll. 

Look   for  thi»  mark  on 
the  rail. 
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'Everyman" 


PAD 

BOSTON 

GARTER 

IS  THE 

POPULAR 

STYLE 

TODAY 


PAD 


No  metal  touches  the  leg. 

No  Other  make  has  the  ^^^^^ — 
the  cushioned  rubber  clasp  that  holds 
your  sock  lightly  but  firmly  in  place. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

OR    BY    MAIL 

Lisle,  25  cents     Silk,  50  cents 

CEORCE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS.  BOSTON 

Also  makers  of  the  CORD  Boston  Garter 


Strength  and 
beauty  combined 

Doubly  reinforced  where 
they  go  through  the  eye- 
lets— the  straining  point. 
Wide  flowing  ends  that  tie 
into  neat,  handsome  bows. 


I'attnlcii  May  7,  1907 

Oxford  Laces 

Retain  their  lustre  because 
they  are  all  pure  silk.  And 
every  pair  is 

guaranteed  3  months 

Sold  only  in  sealed  Ywxes.     At  all  shoe, 

<iry-i:'>ods.    and    men's    iurnlshine    stores. 

28  centa  per  pair— men's  and  women's.  In 

blaclc,  tan,  and  white.     Mailed  on   receipt  of 

pri(cil  your  dealer  hasir t  thrni.  Write  lor  booklet. 

Nuluhood  Shoe  Uce  Co.,  Dept.E,  Reading,  Pa. 


to  turn  a  trick,  and  come  away  with 
enough  "swag"  to  finance  a  life  of  idleness 
for  a  few  months.  They  were  the  kind 
which  move  in  what  is  termed  high  soci- 
ety, and  their  plans  -were  laid  far  in  ad- 
vance. A;  promoting  company  was  incor- 
porated, "with  an  authorized  capitalization 
that  was  WTitten  with  seven  ciphers  and 
with  prospects  that  were  truly  dazzling. 
The  groundw^ork  finished,  one  of  the  band 
w^as  sent  to  Europe,  where  prospective 
prej^  among  the  wealthy  was  to  be  stalked ; 
letters  of  introduction,  a  handsome  face, 
and  an  American  manner  soon  made  him 
a  favorite  with  the  one  who  was  to  be  the 
prey — a  Avealthy  French,  nobleman.  In 
due  course,  the  scheme  was  broached — 
very,  oh,  very  carefully! — and  the  rich 
nobleman's  interest  was  so  encotiraging 
that  the  American  prest  his  advantage. 
Soon  he  had  the  nobleman  completely  won 
over;  visions  of  a  single  million  francs  con- 
verted into  a  number  of  millions  of  dollars 
with  a  single  "Pouf!"  made  him  almost 
prayerful  to  be  permitted  to  contribute  of 
his  fortune. 

Just  when  prospects  were  most  glitter- 
ing came  the  slip-up.  The  promoting  firm 
whose  members  composed  the  band  which 
planned  to  relieve  the  Frenchman  of  his 
w^ealth  needed  additional  funds,  and  sought 
a  loan  at  a  certain  New  York  bank.  The 
bank  officers  telephoned  to  the  Investiga- 
tor a  query  as  to  the  firm's  standing.  It 
looked  to  be  all  right,  btit  as  the  Investi- 
gator's records  were  not  up-to-date,  he 
began  making  inquiries.  After  tjiat,  detec- 
tive work  followed;    then  came  the  reply. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  which  had 
been  asked  for  the  loan  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm. 
He  thought  that  somehow  the  Investigator 
must  be  mistaken.  The  search  was  car- 
ried still  further,  and  the  loan  was  held  up 
pending  a  further  still  hunt. 

It  was  at  first  a  difficult  task.  The  pro- 
moters were  shrewd  and  knew  every  trick 
of  the  game  they  were  playing.  But  they 
needed  money  badly,  and,  at  last,  in  des- 
peration, they  began  borrowing  on  notes- 
of-hand.  After  that  clue  was  given,  the 
trail  marked  itself  plainly;  those  who  ad- 
vanced funds  on  the  notes  told  the  Investi- 
gator about  the  new  corporation  and  its 
prospect.  They  further  told  of  its  reptited 
foreign  "backer"  of  noble  birth,  of  whom 
the  promoters  were  bragging.  The  French 
capitalist  was  warned  in  time,  the  pretty 
bubble  burst,  and  a  certain  promoting  firm 
went  immediately  into  bankruptcy.  For 
all  that  is  known,  its  handsome  emissary 
who  crossed  the  Atlantic  at  the  inception 
of  the  scheme  is  still  stranded  in  Europe. 

The  Investigator  claims  the  right  to  tell 
of  particular  cases,  without  the  use  of 
names,  but  he  is  careful  not  to  relate  more 
than  a  few  typical  experiences.  He  says 
tliat  he  is  not  like  a  police  detective,  and 
that  his  work  does  not  affect  the  public 
except  in  the  most  indirect  way.  He  leaves 
spectacular  arrests  to  the  police  and  de- 
votes most  of  his  time  to  "getting  the 
numbers"  of  men  who  try  to  dispose  of 
worthless  stocks  in  the  Street.  His  steel 
cabinet  of  75,000  names,  with  bits  of  val- 
uable information  concerning  them  card- 
indexed  or  scrap-booked,  is  a  kind  of 
rogues'  gallery  which  enables  him  to  do  his 


work  without  calling  on  the  poUce  for  as- 
sistance; and  in  cases  of  arrests  following 
his  investigations  he  remains  far  enough 
in  the  background  to  keep  his  identity  un- 
known to  everybody  but  the  principals 
behind  the  prosecution.     Further: 

His  record  of  success  is  a  long  one, 
but  oftentimes  he  is  called  upon  too  late  to 
thwart  a  stock-jobbing  plot  or  a  scheme  to 
defraud  a  Stock  Exchange  firm.  Not  long 
ago  an  ex-bucket-shop  operator  appeared 
in  the  customers'  room  of  a  prominent 
brokerage  house  down-town,  bearing  a  draft 
for  $10,000  on  a  private  bank  in  Boston. 
Depositing  it,  he  sold  short,  on  10-point 
margin,  a  thousand  shares  of  stock,  then 
left  the  place.  The  stock  went  up  steadily. 
In  a  few  days  a  call  was  sent  out  for  addi- 
tional margin.  No  reply  was  forthcoming, 
and  soon  the  account  was  closed.  The 
speculator  had  apparently  lost  the  greater 
part  of  $10,000,  but  just  at  that  time  the 
draft  which  he  had  deposited  was  returned 
from  Boston,  marked  "no  good."  The 
brokerage  house  called  the  Investigator  to 
run  the  bogus  trader  to  the  ground,  but  the 
$10,000  was  not  to  be  recovered.  Had  the 
market  gone  in  the  direction  the  trader  ex- 
pected, he  would  have  made  good  his  bal- 
ance at  the  Boston  bank,  permitting  the 
New  York  house  to  draw  against  it;  then 
he  would  have  appeared  at  the  broker's 
office,  closed  out  his  stock  account,  and 
gathered  in  the  profit.  But  when  the 
market  went  the  wrong  way  he  simply 
disappeared. 

At  times  bank  employees  and  insurance- 
company  clerks — against  whose  trading  in 
Wall  Street  there  is  a  Stock  Exchange  law 
— endeavor  to  speculate  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  employers.  They  assume 
names  that  are  not  their  own,  and  use  other 
devices  to  cover  operations.  A  young 
fellow  who  tried  this  aroused  the  suspicion 
of  the  firm  with  whom  he  had  opened  a 
speculative  account.  The  Investigator  was 
asked  to  learn  about  him.  One  of  the  In- 
vestigator's lieutenants  shadowed  th(J  sus- 
pected one  for  a  week,  but  could  not  learn 
even  where  he  was  employed.  In  the 
morning  the  fellow  would  leave  his  home, 
in  Brooklyn,  onky  after  assuring  himself 
that  no  one  having  the  ear-marks  of  a 
detective  was  near  by;  then  he  would  run 
to  the  elevated  road.  On  the  train  he 
would  go  from  car  to  car,  and  watch  to 
learn  if  he  was  shadowed;  on  leaving  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  at  the  end  of  his  journey, 
he  would  dart  across  Park  Row  to  the 
Post  Office  to  emerge  on  Broadway. 
Farther  down-town  he  would  hurry  through 
the  labyrinth  of  corridors  which  usually 
so  confuse  a  stranger  there,  often  backing 
on  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confuse 
completely  the  shadower. 

At  last  a  woman  detective  was  engaged, 
and  for  a  week  she  endeavored  to  antici- 
pate every  move  he  made.  She  stationed 
herself  on  the  Broadway  side  of  the  Post 
Office  building,  then  at  different  exits  of 
the  down-town  corporation  tenements.  At 
last  she  was  able  to  trace  him  to  his  place 
of  employment,  and  then  it  was  learned 
that  he  was  confidential  clerk  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  customers 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  house  where  he  im- 
self  was  trading.  He  had  been  using  in- 
formation gleaned  from  his  emplo"er  ^o 
speculate  on. 
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Travel  and  Pesort  Directory      Travel  aixl  Pesort  Dii^ectorij 


AROUNDth^WORLD 

no    DAYS 

S.S.CLEYELAND 


NOV.  9,1912  ~ 


fltonStiiftajKisa 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45    BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


TO 


Europe 

All,  EXPEXSKS  I.\(  LIDEK 


June  30  ;  Meditt-rranean,  Naples.  Coiiliiiiiit, 

Bi'itisli   Isles.     Fiisl  Class 
July  6 :     Gevmaiiy.    Holland.    Belgium, 

France,  Eii'^land,  Ireland        -  .'p.SOO 

Other  tours  from  .?200  up.     Small  S'  lect  parties. 

liniikh't  ■■  a:  "  maileii  on  re<iinst. 
McCANN'S  TOURS,  1328  Broadway,  New  York 

OREECG  to  SCOTl..4Xn.  Best  values  ever 
offered.  Co-operative  system.  (12th  year)  H  L-li 
grade.  Select.  Ediu-ational.  Splendid  Leadership. 
Suiatl-party  organizers  wantetl.  WORLD  TOUR 
Oct.  a.      Prof,   and  Mrs.    Libby.  Spartanburg,  S    C 


Go  to  Europe  by  the 

St.  Lawrence  Route 

THE  quickest,  nio.st  restful  and  quiet,  most  picturesque  of  all  voyages 
to  Europe.     Two  deligiitful  days  down  the  St.  Lawrence 


equaled  for  scenic  and  historic  interest 
mouth),  England,  making  a  little  over 

Three  Days 

Think  of  the  finest  hutel  .^ou  huvo 
visited  luid  you  will  eet  an  ideii  of  the 
luxury  of  the  palatial  Turbine  Express 
Steamships  of  the  lioyal  TAne, 
Equipped  with  Triple-screws.  Mar- 
coni Wireless.  Six  Passenger  Decks, 
Spacious  Promenade,  Passenger  Ele- 


-then  a  dash  to 


a  trip  II  n- 
Bristol  (Avon- 


on  the  Ocean 

\ators  andevei'.\  other  comfort.  From 
Bristol  (Avoiimouth),  London  is  but 
two  hours  away  by  special  trains  of 
the  Great  Western.  Yet  all  this  com- 
fort and  convenience  is  yours  at  very 
reasonable  rates. 


IVrile  today  for  sailing  Jafes.cabin  charts  and  our  low  rales.  Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd. 

Toronto.  Out.,  Omadian  Northern  Bldg. 
Montreal.  <liio..  2-B  St.  James  St. 
WiiiiiiiX'u;,  .Man.,  272  Main  St. 
I'ittslMirs.  I'ii-.  Oliver  Bldg. 

C'hicasro.  111..  66  W.  Adams  St. 

Xaii  Francisco, Cal.,  50  Market  St. 


CJGssiriecl    Col  u  mns 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES     PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


EARN  SIO  TO  ifl5  A  WEEK  and  hold 
your  position  besides.  We,  as  manufacturers 
of  patented  just-in-season  specialties,  have 
new  easy  Mail  Order  Plans  to  keep  factories 
busy.  We  furnish  everything.  Large  profits. 
Small  capital.  Experience  unnecessaiY-.  If 
you  are  one  of  the  want-to-go-ahead  kind, 
write  for  our  most  modem  (copyrighted) 
plans.     Sworn  statement. 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO. 
536  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketcii  ior  iree  reoort  as  to 
Dateniability.  GUIDE  BOOK,  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  wnii  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  iree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Progress:  samnle  iree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  i>ositively  earn  #2;  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  ior  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg., MichiganAve., Chicago. 


REAL  ESTATE 

One  of  the  Most  Beautiful 
Sites  in  Massachusetts 

In  the  BrookfielJ  Hills:  between 
Worcester  and  Springfield 

Convenient  to  two  villages;  express  train 
service.  Farm  of  130  acres;  qu.irter  mi!e 
frontaRc  on  Lake  Quaboag;  pine  grove;  800 
feet  elevation;  magnificent  view;  new  cottage 
house;  hardwood  floors;  bathroom;  open 
fireplace;  ginssed-in  piazza  lox  40  feet;  about 
forty  acres  in  wood;  fine  chestnut  lot;  splen- 
did wells  with  pumping  engine  piped  to 
house  and  bam;  young  apple  orchard;  200 
trees;  other  orchard  in  bearing;  complete 
with  stock  and  tools    J5, 500.00. 

Owner  can  be  seen   in   New   York.    Ad- 
dress XVZ,  care  Literary  Digest. 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketcli 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  |.9,000  offered 
forCertain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,''  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketcli  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. Established  16  years.  Address  Cliand- 
lee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  943  F  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  H2-p.  Inventors'  Guide,  FREE. 
Higliest  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


NO.  6  REMINGTONS  fis.OO,  NO.  2 
Smith  Premiers  #17.00  and  all  other  standard 
makes  of  typewriters  at  lowest  prices.  Many 
only  slightly  used.  Fresh  stock.  Perfectcon- 
dition.  True  bargains.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Catalogue,  specimens  of  writing  and 
price  list  on  re<iuest.  New  York  Typewriter 
Exchange,  92  Leonard  .St.,  New  York. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

ptunps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion—no expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  waterso 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  iree. 
RiFB  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


EDUCATIONAL 


Learn  a  Profession:  Prepare  for  entrance 
to  Aleihcal,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Engineering 
School.s  through  our  Residential  or  H)me 
.Study  Correspondence  courses.  University 
affiliation,  self-supiiorting  plans.  Address, 
Hrooks  Classical  School,  lOTi  Schiller  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient 
interpreted  by  scholars.  Private  Yacht  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Write  for  announcements. 
Bureau  of  University  Travel,  19  Trinity  PI., Boston 


High  Grade  European  Motor  Travel 

.Special  facilities  for  select  motor  tours  to  the 
ancient  and  historic  castles  and  famous  cathe- 
dral towns  of  Frince.  Small  parties  under 
leadership  of  competent  conductors.  Also 
general  continental  motor  tours  with  indi- 
vidual service.     Address 

De  Jonquet  Motor  Tours 
15  rue  d'Athenes  Paris,  France 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER  HOMES 

Httiidsomely  Illustrated  Hook,  \\  ttli  full  iiif<'i- 
iiKitioii  ill  regard  to  Suimiier  Uesorts  inVermunt 
and  shoi't.^s  Lake  Ctaamplainvvith  liotol.  farm  and 
villasi.'  home  accoinmodations.  Prices  87  \h'V 
\vo<;k  and  up.  Sond  4c  stamps  for  mailing.  Ad- 
dress Summer  Homes, No.  11,  385  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Shore-Hills  Hotel 

BEttnVDA 

A  Marvellous  Summer  Resort.    Booklet  and 
information  from  1122  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Cit.v. 


PLEASURE    AND    PROHT 

1912  Kl  KOPKAN  SI'Kl'l.tl.  TOl'K 

Is  ine  countries.       73  da.vs.       $;J95. 
Other  tours.  Independent  travel. 

la.OIIK  TK.iTEL  I'Ll'B 
Old  South  lliiilding  Bastan 


U.MVIORSITV  PKI.VTS 

2  nun  halftone  reproductions  of 
t  lie  World's  .Masterpieces of  Art. 
<»iii%  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
111  mired.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
I'r  e.italogup.  Bureau  of  tliiiv, 
•1  i:ivil.    19  Trinity   PI..    Boston. 


Europeiri$260. 


Parties  Hailing 

M  a  ) .    J  u  II  (r . 

July.       Best 

routes,     best 
ra.'inasement.   best    tOKtiinouialR,    and    the 
lowest  prices  in'the  world. 
The  TEMPLE  TOUES. 8  BeaconSt., Boston, Ma>a. 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  «?,•','.'/.",' 

MiN  :(i,  ,liiu.  ^.  1-.;.  ■-".!.  .Iiiljti  6itolU7  .lavs. 
.)  uni'N.  2'.t  1  tiMir..  ti>  .Azores.  .Macleira,  Spain. 
.AI«ierH.I*airopr(  Monti'(1arlo.\'icnna.IltTl  in  1 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St..  Baltimore, Md. 


pARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

'  F.  Herkeloy  Smith  hiis  wrltti-n 
iiiiothtT  (It'llKhtful  book— " Piirlsian  Out 
of  Doors."  "Siullirs  book  would  iiiakc 
a  woodni  Indlun  part  wlih  his  oigais." 
— Kifd'k  Ufiiiliik'loii.  U'lMo.  flolli.  $1.")0. 
Fiiiik  A  WaguuUs  Cuuipany,  New  York 
auii  Luuduu. 


ENGLAND&SCOTLAND 

The  Allied  Railway  Systems 

LONDON&  north-western!^ 
CALEDONIAN  ^ 

Constituting  the 
West  Coast  Royal  Mail  Route 

Offer  to  the  American  Tourist 

convenient  travel  facilities  to  visit 

the  principal 

SCENIC,    HISTORIC,    HEALTH 

localities  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Interesting  Illustrated  Literature 

and  all  information 

can  be  obtained  at  the  American 

office  of  the  Companies 

A.  C.   WA  N  D,    Agent 

287  (L)  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


TRAVEL  WITH   DUNNING 


■2,  JO,  :>; 


.ruiy  ;),  c,  ;i,  lo, 


EUROPE,  .liM 
Aug.  3. 

BRITISH  ISLES,  June  26. 

NORWAY,  SWEDEN  and  RUSSIA,  Jun.  20. 

GREECE,  EGYPT,  PALESTINE.  June  i:.. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD,  b.>pt.  27.  W.:  Nov    16,  E. 

JAPAN,  ^^rptfiuluT  27.      Chrys.iDtluMiium  SoasoQ. 

ALGERIA,   EGYPT.  PALESTINE,   J.i.iuary. 

F,  I'luiiiy.  r.tl:',.     F.Mui.,  iitli  .-uiiiuitl  sen.  s. 

MOTOR  TOURS  FOR  PRIVATE   PARTIES 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Mau. 

83  East  ConRress  St  ,  ChioaRO.  111. 
60S  SpreckelsBldg.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


EUROPE 

70  Toui^  to  Kurope  including  'lours  de 
l.uxe  and  Vacation 'ri>urs.     .Ml    Routes. 

finest  ."^te.ini^lups.      liuUi>i\c  F.irt>, 

ROUND    THE    WORLD 

six   Tours  de  Luxe  this  season.     West- 
bound, Kaslbound  and  Southbound. 
SOl'TII   A:\IEKIC.V.     Scmi-.innual 
comiilete   Tour  leaves  July  20tll. 

Send  lor   Pro,:raninu»   desired 
lours  .»nd  Tickets  Kverv  wlu're. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

2I.S  I'.i.'.uiw.iv.  -ivl  I'dth  .\VL'  ,  New  \  ,.ik 

Cook's    Traveller's    Cheque*    are 

Good   All  Over  the  World 
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This    Feature  of  My  Business 
Interests  Me  Greatly 

It  may  interest  you. 

Men  whom  I  have  never  seen,  but 
who  buy  their  cigars  from  me  by  mail, 
frequently  take  occasion  to  write  me  the 
most  friendly  letters. 

These  letters  are  all  in  the 
way  of  business,  yet  they  lack 
the  business  atmosphere.  There 
is  a  note  of  intimacy  about 
them  that  I  cannot  believe  is 
characteristic  of  the  usual  letter 
to  a  mail  order  business. 

I  attribute  this  attitude  ot 
my  customers  toward  me  to 
the  unique  nature  of  my  busi- 
ness and  the  tidy  bit  of  money 
that  my  method  of  selling  cigars 
saves  these  smokers. 

I  sell  cigars  direct  from  my 
model  factory  to  the  smoker  by  the 
box.  I  do  not  content  myself  with 
selling  a  cigar  for  one-half  the 
money  that  it  would  cost  at  retail, 
but  I  endeavor  to  sell  cigars  that 
will  be  more  than  satisfactory  from 
a  quality  standpoint. 

Take  my  Panatela.  It  has  a  filler 
of  long  clean  Havana  leaf.  I  im- 
port my  Havana  from  Cuba,  and  I 
Know  that  it  is  real  Havana.  The 
wrapper  of  my  Panatela  is  genuine 
Sumatra— not  a  domestic  grown 
substitute.  The  cigar  is  hand 
made  bv  adult  men  cigarmakers — 
mostly  Cubans,  under  my  personal 
supervision  It  is  the  regular  loc 
cigar  of  the  trade. 

I  said  my  business  was  unique. 
My  offer  explains  what  I  mean: 

Here  is  iny  offer:  1  will,  upon  re- 
quest, send  fifty  Shivers'  Pana- 
tela* on  approval  to  a  reader  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  express  pre- 
paid. He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense,  and  no  charge  for  the 
ten  smoked,  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them;  if  he  is  pleased,  and 
keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price.  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

For  nine  years  I  have  sold  this 
cigar  by  mail,  breaking  even  on 
initial  orders  and  trusting  to  re- 
peat orders  for  my  profits.  I  get 
many  repeat  orders,  generally  with 
the  sort  of  letters  referred  to  above. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  try  a  bo.\ 
of  my  cigars  on  the  terms  of  my 
offer.  Acceptance  of  this  offer 
does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 
In  a  sense  I  simply  bet  you  that 
you  will  like  my  cigars  and  want 
to  continue  smoking  them. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

KXAcr  M/.i: 

AM)  SIIAl'i: 


In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card  or  give  reference 
and  state  whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 

HERBERT   D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Every  business  and 

professional 
man  needs  it 


In  no  other  way  can  he  be 
.sure  that  his  valuable  papers 
nre  secure  and  at  the  same 
time  conveniently  filed. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

is  fire-resisting  in  a  high  degree.  Its  interior  is 
adjustable  to  any  filing  device.  It  holds  four  times 
as  much  as  a  safe  the  same  size.  It  gives  all  the 
convenience  of  a  wooden  file  and  security  besides. 

Sizes  for  all  uses.  Patented.  Other  so- called 
"  fireproof  cabinets  may  look  like  it  but  they  are 
not  made  like  it.  Get  the  genuine  THK  SAFE- 
CABI.NKT  and  avnid  regrfits. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  L-2 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 

Dept.  L  Marietta,  Ohio 

Branches  or  Agencies  in  most  cities 

Manufacturers  of  THE  S-C BOOK-UNIT, 
the  ne-if  steel  library  system. 


Had  A  Wrong  Tip. — "  Were  you  much 
upset  by  the  bank  failure?  " 

."  Yes;    I  lost  my  balance." — Satire. 


A  Good  Point. — Before  you  sympathize 
with  the  under  dog,  make  sure  that  he 
didn't  start  the  scrap. — Puck. 


A  Triumph. — Agnes — "  Was  Emily's 
operation  a  success?  " 

Gladys — "  Glorious  !  She  got  fifteen 
presents,  a  hundred  dozen  roses,  and  had 
two  hundred  calls  of  inquiry." — Life. 


Cruelty  to  a  Poet. — Poet — "  I  called  to 
see  if  you  had  an  opening  for  me." 

Editor — "  Yes,  there's  one  right  behind 
you,  shut  it  as  you  go  out,  please." — 
Satire. 


W^isdom. — "  A  genius,  Pa " 

"  A  genius,  my  son,  is  a  person  who 
knows  enough  to  be  able  to  learn  some- 
thing from  other  people." — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


Farewell  Only. — Said  one  man  on  the 

street,  speaking  to  a  friend: 

"  Well,  money  talks." 

"  Maybe  it  does,"  answered  the  other, 
"  but  all  it  ever  said  to  me  was  '  Good-by.'  " 
— Baltimore  American. 


Not  so  Bad. — Editor — "  There  is  a 
sameness  about  your  poetry,  I  regret  to 
say." 

Magazine  Poet  (hastily) — "  What?  " 

Editor — "  A  sameness." 

Magazine  Poet—"  Oh.  That's  better. 
I  thought  you  said  saneness." — Puck. 


Success  At  Last. — "  I  made  all  kinds  of 

excuses  to  get  off  to  see  them  play  ball  this 

afternoon." 

"  Wouldn't  any  of  them  work?  " 

"  Yes.      Finally    I    touched    the    boss's 

heart  by  telling  him  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 

ball  game." — Washington  Star. 


In  Line. — "  What  makes  you  think  the 
baby  is  going  to  l)e  a  great  politician?  " 
asked  the  young  mother,  anxiously. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  answered  the  young 
fath(T,  confidently;  "  he  can  say  more 
things  that  .sound  well  and  mean  nothing 
at  all  than  any  kid  I  ever  saw." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


It    Depends. — First    Boarder — "  Will 

you  pass  the  cheese?  " 

Second    Boarder — "  How    fast    is    it 
traveling?  " — Judge. 


Dropt. — "Did  Alice's  binhday  party 
come  off?  " 

"  Yes,  and  several  of  her  birthdays." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Fearful  Revenge. — "  Don't  you  think 
it  is  dastardly  to  .send  a  man  an  infernal 
machine?  "  asked  Jones,  while  motoring 
with  Brown. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Brown,  as 
the  car  gave  a  dying  groan,  half-way  up 
the  hill.  "  If  I  had  an  enemy,  I'd  send  him 
this  one." — .Judge. 


Where  Figures  Fail. — "  Suppose  coal  is 
six  dollars  a  ton,  and  you  gave  your  dealer 
thirty  dollars,  how  many  tons  would  he 
send  you?  " 

"  Three." 

"  Oh,  that's  wrong." 

"  I  know  it's  wrong,  but  that's  what  he 
done." — JAfe. 


Not  There. — Joke-seller — "  Did  you 
receive  my  letter  and  that  batch  of  jokes?  " 

Editor — "  I  received  the  letter,  but  I 
didn't  see  the  jokes." — Satire. 


Wanted  to  Know. — He — "  My  father 
weighed  only  four  pounds  at  his  birth." 

She — "  Good  gracious  !  Did  he  live?  " 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Sympathy. — Hicks — "  I  hate  a  man  of 
one  idea." 

Wicks — "  Naturally  !  No  one  likes  to 
be  excelled." — Boston  Transcript. 


Reason  for  Haste. — "  I  understand  that 
T.  A.  Edison  says  that  concrete  shoes  will 
be  all  the  rage  soon." 

"  Gee  !  I  guess  I'll  speak  to  your  father 
right  away." — Houston  Post. 


Obvious. — Bessie — "  Wonder  if  Maude 
knows  that  we  are  looking  at  her  new 
gown?  " 

Jessie — "  Certainly;  what  do  you  sup- 
pose she  is  walking  down  this  street  for?  " 
— Philadelphia  Telegraph. 


Less  Formidable. — Edith — "  Pa  is  im- 
mensely pleased  to  hear  you  are  a  poet." 

Ferdie— "  Is  he?  " 

Edith — "  Oh,  very.  The  last  of  my 
lovers  he  tried  to  kick  was  a  football  play- 
er."— Denver  News. 


The  Only  Fear. — New  Merchant — 
"  How  big  an  '  ad  '  would  you  advise?  " 

Advertising  Man — "  That  depends  on 
how  many  tons  of  customers  your  store 
floor  will  sustain.  You  wouldn't  want  'em 
to  break  through  into  the  cellar,  of  course  ! " 
—Puck. 


Liked  the  Ring. — Maud — "  When  you 
broke  the  engagement,  of  course  you  re- 
turned the  diamond  ring  he  gave  you." 

Ethel — "  Certainly  not !  I  don't  care 
for  Jack  any  more,  but  my  feelings  have 
not  changed  toward  the  ring." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Getting  Even. — The  Doctor — "  Hark  ! 
Whence  those  cries  of  agony?  " 

The  Lawyer — "  They  come  from  the 
office  of  the  dentist.  Last  week  the  chi- 
ropodist operated  on  the  dentist,  agreeing 
to  take  his  bill  out  in  trade;  and  now  the 
dentist  is  taking  it  out." — Satire. 


Wanted  a  Change.  Mrs.  Post — "  Have 
you  any  cooks  who  can  make  mayonnaise, 
lobster  Newburg,  and  croquettes?  " 

Proprietor  of  Intelligence  Office 
(proudly) — "  Lots  of  'em." 

Mrs.  Post  (sadly) — "  Bring  me  one  of 
the  other  kind.  I've  got  dyspepsia." — 
Harper's  Bazar. 
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MOUNT  CLEMENS 

Three  things  call  you  to  Mount  Clemens 

First — The  healing  of  the  waters  that  gush  in  unstinted  abundance  from 
the  heart  of  the  earth,  giving  health  and  vigor  to  the  thousands 
who  come. 
Second — The  beauty  of  the  charming  little  city,  nestled  close  to  nature 

amid  the  forests  and  lakes  of  Eastern  Michigan. 
'rhird — The  enticement  of  the  forest,  the  river  and  the  lake — the  hunting 
and  the  fishing — the  boating  and  the  motoring. 

All  outdoors  calls  you  to  Mount  Clemens — and  the  wonder- 
working waters  promise  health  and  healing  when  you  get  there. 

The  Baths  of  Mount  Clemens 
are  famous  the  world  over 

For  half  a  century  the  waters  have  gushed  from  the  heart  of  the  earth  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  come  from  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth — and  their  fame  has  gone  out,  until  today 
the  little  city  is  taxed  to  its  utmost,  to  care  for  those  who  throng  its 
hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
Mount  Clemens  is  a  wonderfully  enticing  pleasure  resort— but  it  is  more  than  that 
— it  is  nature's  most  efficient  sanitarium. 

And  it  is  so  conveniently  located  that  it  can  be  readied  in  a 

_  few  hours  by  almost  half  the  population  of  the  country. 

Luxurious  hotels  are  there  for  those  who  want  the  best— and 

— there   are   also   splendid    hotels   of  moderate   price,  and 

ample  accommodations  in  high-class  boarding  houses. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 
Write  today  for  the  handsomely  illustrated  book  of  Mount 
Clemens  and  its  famous  Baths— its  hotels  and  its  attractions. 

Mount  Clemens  is  only  20  miles  from  Detroit,  on  rapid  interurban  trolley — it  is 
also  reached  direct  by  through  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 

THE    BUSINESS    MEN'S   ASSOCIATION 

251  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldgr.,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 


Ubijoul' 


Consideration. — "  If  I  didn't  have  such 
a  large  family  I  could  save  a  little  money." 

■■  Don't  be  too  sure  of  it.  If  you  didn't 
ha^■e  a  large  family  you  might  have  an 
auto." — Houston  Post. 


A  Move  in  Time.— Augustus — "  I'm 
not  fond  of  the  stage,  Violet,  but  I  hear 
your  father  on  the  stairs,  and  I  think  I  had 
better  go  before  the  foot  lights." — London 
Sketch. 


Certainly  In.—"  Is  Mrs.  De  Brick  in?  " 
asked  the  \-isitor,  calling  at  the  London 
home  of  the  Suffragette  leader. 

■■  Yiss,  mum,"  said  Norah.  "  She's  in 
for  six  monts,  mum." — Harper's  Weekly. 


Consoling. — "'  You  will  be  the  victim  of 
a  fatal  accident." 

"  Good  gracious  :  " 

"  Calm  your.self.  It  won't  happen  until 
the  end  of  your  life." — Pele  Mile. 


Excusable. — Hub  (angrily)  —  "  Here  ! 
Wlial  do  \()U  mean  by  waking  me  out  of  a 
sound  sleep?  " 

Wife — "  Because  the  sound  was  too 
distressing." — Boston  Transcript. 


Victim's  Sarcasm. — "  What  do  you  con- 
sider the  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  Paris?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  tourist,  who  had 
grown  weary  of  distrihutiiig  lips,  "  so  far 
us  financial  prosperity  is  concerned,  I 
should  say  the  discovery  of  America  was 
the  making  of  this  town." — Wusliinyton 
Herald. 


A  MANLY  CRITIC 

These  two  letters,  from  a  subscriber 
who  has  the  courage  and  frankness  to  re- 
verse an  opinion  when  he  finds  he  is  mis- 
taken, may  also  be  instructive  to  others 
who  criticize  hastily. 

;  N.  H.,  May  1,  1912. 


2'o  Editor  Literary  Digest: 

We  have  just  returned  for  the  summer 
season.  Looking  over  the  Digest,  which 
I  have  not  seen  since  we  left  in  December, 
I  feel  that  your  views  of  the  political  situa- 
tion are  so  different  from  mine  that  your 
paper  irritates  me  verj^  much.  Further- 
more, I  am  unwilling  to  pay  money  to  a 
paper  supporting  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency who,  I  believ'e,  is  plotting  treason 
against  the  Constitution.  Therefore,  please 
stop  the  Dkjest  and  remit  me  balance  of 
my  subscription. 

Yours  truly, 


The  second  letter  is  dated  three  days 
later. 

,  N.  H.,  May  4,  1<J12. 

Dear  Sir: 

After  looking  through  a  larger  number 
of  The  Literahv  Digests  1  find  that  my 
criticism  of  you  was  unjust,  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  withdraw  it. 

Yours  truly. 


In  the  Suburbs.—"  Is  Mrs.  Ciillct  a  wcjl- 
iiiformi'd  wuniaii? 

"  Well,  she's  ou  a  party  win-." — Life. 


VACATION    PLANS 

Our  readers'  attention  is  called  to  the  announce- 
ments of  attractive  tours  and  resorts  appearing 
each  week  in  our  travel  columns.  .Special  ed- 
itorial articles  on  summer  trips  will  appear  in  the 
AI«.\LTA1.     RKCKK.tTIU.V    .\IIMBKK 

issue  of  June  1st.  Many  suggestions  for  de-sirable 
journeys  and  resorts. 

THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  TRY 
A    REAL    VACATION? 

We  van  tell  you  about  some 
that  will  make  your  pulses  tinfrle. 

In  Wonderful  Maine 

Camping  in  the  real  out-doors, 
beside  some  forest-hidden  lake. 
Talk  about  restiM<r ! 

Canoe  trips  tliroufj-h  the  most  pic- 
turesque wild  country  east  of  the 
Rockies. 

Mooschead  Lake,  the  '"  inland 
sea,"  with  its  jolly  summer  colony 
in  the  wilderness. 

A  sca-t'oast  with  hundreds  of  un- 
usual and  charming  vacation  phices 
— in  queer  fishinfj  villajjcs.  on  little 
islands,  by  glorious  beaches  aiul 
rocky  shores. 

Hest  of  all.  you  w  ill  be  surprised 
;it  how  little  tiicsc  real  vae;it  ions  i-ost. 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

thai  Icll  the  whole  >l(ir>,  ineliidinK  lists 
III'  li<itel>.  hoardintf  houses  and  camps 
willi  rale>.     Adilress 

Vacation  Bureau 

THE  NEW   ENGLAND   LINES 
UciDiii  77i,  South  .Station.  Hoston.  Mass. 
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Look  for  name     r< 
in  shoe 


5  Quality  and 

%  Economy 

^  are  perfectly  combined    in 

^  The  Florsheim  Shoe.    Un- 

^  questioned     style,    superior 

^  quality  and  "Natural  Shape" 

^  lasts  for  comfort  solve  the 

^  shoe  question  "for  the  man 

^  who  cares." 

f^Ogf  A»k    your    shoeman    for    Florsheim 

^»  "Natural  Shape"  shoes  and  oxfords, 

^^  or  send  us  your   order  and  we  will 

have  it  filled  by  our   nearest   dealer. 
^  Price  $5.00 

J  ^'Imperial"  Quality  $6.00 

^r"  Write  for   illustrated   loose   leaf  booklet  con- 

'1^  taining   25   of   the   leading   styles  —  it's   free. 

^  The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

n^  559  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


SEASICKNESS- 
TRAINSICKNESS 

PREVENTED— STOPPED 


Mothersill's  Seeisick  Remedy  Insures  a 
Pleasant  Journey. 

Mothersill's,  after  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  Great  Lakes  and 
New  Vurk  Steamship  Companies  running  south  and 
'..any  Transatlantic  lines. 

Tliree  years  ago  Mr.  Mothersill  gave  a  personal 
demonstration  of  nis  remedy  to  passengers  sailing 
the  En''lish  Channel,  Irish  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and 
re  eived  unqualified  endorsement  from  such  people  as 
lii-hop  Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northcliff,  and  hosts  of 
doctors,  bankers  and  professional  men,  as  well  as 
leading  club  women. 

Much  interesting  and  valuable  informa.tion  is 
contained  in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent 
free,  upon  request. 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  co- 
caine, morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts. 50c  box  is  sufficient  for  twenty -four  hours. 
$1.00  box  for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Almost  all 
drujrgists  sell  it,  or  you  can  obtain  it  direct,  postpaid, 
from  MOTHERSILL  REMEDV  COMI^AN\'\  364 
Scherer  Building,Detroit. Michigan.  Also  New  York, 
Paris. M ilan, Hamburg,  and  at  19  St.  Bride  St.,London. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

May  2. — The  Italian  battle-ship  Re  Umberto 
strikes  the  rocks  oflf  Tripoli  and  sinks. 

The  British  inquiry  into  the  Titanic  disaster  is 
begun. 

IMay  4. — The  Italian  fleet  seizes  the  Turkish 
island  of  Rhodes. 

]May  9. — The  House  of  Commons  passes  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  second  reading 
by  a  vote  of  372  to  271.  l, 


Domestic 

Washington 

^lay  2. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
agrees  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  which  carries  $32,126,530. 

Conferees  of  the  Senate  and  House  agree  on  a 
general  Pension  Bill  adding  $25,797,578  to 
the  present  pension  budget. 

!May  3. — The  House  increases  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000  the  annual  allowance  for  secretaries  of 
members  and  refuses  to  reduce  the  mileage 
appropriation  for  members  from  twenty-five 
to  five  cents  a  mile. 

May  4. — President  Taft  sends  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  papers  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  relative  to  charges  against 
Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald,  of  the  Court  of 
Commerce,  and  the  House  authorizes  the  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  case. 

INIay  G. — The  Senate  passes  the  Workingmen's 
Compensation  Bill. 

May  7. — The  ninth  International  Red  Cross 
Conference  opens  with  thirty-two  nations 
represented. 

May  8. — The  War  Department  estimates  that 
the  damage  by  the  Mississippi  River  floods  will 
exceed  $50,000,000:  the  breaking  of  more 
levees  within  the  past  few  days  adds  to  the 
already  large  number  of  deaths. 

May  9. — The  House  passes  a  measure  abolishing 
the  Court  of  Commerce. 
The  House  votes  to  combine  the  bureaus  of 
manufactures  and  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  one  division 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  Tariff  Board ; 
it  is  planned  to  discontinue  the  appropriation 
for  the  Tariff  Board. 


General 

May  4. — Suffragists,  estimated  at  ten  thousand, 
parade  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  be- 
fore a  hundred  thousand  spectators  that  line 
the  sidewalks. 

County  primaries  in  Texas  indicate  that  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  will  control  the  Democratic 
State  convention,  and  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
will  have  the  support  of  the  Republicans. 

May  6. — Speaker  Clark  and  Colonel  Roosevelt 
are  victorious  in  the  Maryland  primaries. 

May  7. — The  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court 
upholds  a  $2,000,000  bequest  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  to  the  Christian  Science 
Church  of  Boston 

Oscar  W.  Underwood  wins  the  Mississippi  Dem- 
ocratic primary,  gaining  twenty  delegates. 


Looked  Bad. — "  Then  the  wedding  was 
not  altogether  a  success?  " 

"  No;  the  groom's  mother  cried  louder 
than  the  bride's  mother.  It  was  consid- 
ered very  bad  form," — Louisville  Couricr- 
Jourr.al. 


His  Start. — Visitor — "  So  you  were 
acquainted  with  the  great  financier  who 
was  raised  here?  As  usual,  I  suppose  you 
gave  him  the  first  dollar  he  ever  earned." 

Native — "  No;  he  took  away  from  mo 
the  first  dollar  I  ever  earned." — Brooklyn 
Life. 


Condensation. — Editor — "  How's  the 
new  society  reporter?  I  told  him  to  con- 
dense as  much  as  possible." 

A.ssisTANT — "  He  did.  Here's  his  ac- 
count of  yesterday's  afternoon  tea:  '  Mrs. 
Lovely  poured,  Mrs.  .Jabber  roared,  Mrs. 
Duller  bored,  Mrs.  Rasping  gored,  and 
Mrs.  Embonpoint  snored.'  " — Satire. 


RICHELIEU  &  ONTARIO 

NAVIGATION  CO. 


Quebec 

T^HE  grandest  trip  in  America  for  licalth  and  pleasure.    It  includes 

the  Thousand   Islands,  the   exciting   descent  o£  the  niarvelont 

Rapids,  the  historic  associations  of  Montreal. Quebec  and  the  famed  Sa- 

guenay  River,  with  its  Stupendous  Capes,  "Trinity" land  "Eternity.'" 

H  O  T  E  fc  S 

"MANOIR   RICHELIEU"  "HOTEL   TADOTISAO" 

Murray  Bay,  P.  Q.  Tadousac,  P.  Q, 

Immunity  from  Hay  Fever  and  Malaria 
Send  6  cents  postage  for  illustrated  guide  to 
Thos.  Henry,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept.  D 
Montreal,  Can. 


\ 


-  u  \  \ 


NIAGARATOTHESIA 


\J\ 


and  the  grreat  Yukon  Country  on  beyond 
Sitka  and  Skaguay  is  now  open  to  tourists 
— the  greatest  scenic  region  in  the  world. 
Send  for  Free  Booklets  showing'  photo- 
graphs and  describing  the  superb 
summer  climate,  etc.,  etc. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  General  Agent 

White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 
127  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago    [131 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint    Cape    Cod 

Seashore,  Woods  and  Country.     Splendid  fishing, 
yachting,  bathing  and  golfing.    Cool  breezes  always 

Send  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod."  It's  free 

Write  ADVERTISING  BUREAU. 

Room  801,  South  Station,  Boston. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.R. 


FREE  GUIDE  BOOKS 

TO  1,000  VACATIONS 

They  tell  of  .sumrnor  places  and  pleasures 
that  you  will  find  irresistible.  They  show 
you  how  to  find  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 

THE  VACATION  LAND 

the  kind  of  vacation  you  will  like  best  of  all. 

They  give  you  all  the  facts  you  want  to 

know — the  special  attractions  of  each  place 

and    li.sts    of   hotels   and  boarding-  houses 

with  rates  and  accommodations. 

Invaluable  in  considering  summer  plans.  Write 
for  them  to-day,  stating  whether  you  prefer  sea- 
shore, mountains,  lakes  or  woods. 

Vacation  Burf.ai- 
THE    NEW    ENGLAND    LINES 

Itoom  75t,  .South  Station   Boston.  Mass. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  6c  Wagnalis  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"I.  A.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.- — "Kindly  advise 
•whether  the  use  of  the  second  him  in  the  following 
sentence  is  correct:  'It  is  incredible  and  horribly 
dangerous  that  I  should  be  sitting  here  with  him, 
after  all  that  has  happened  to  me,  and  him  with- 
out the  slightest  suspicion."  " 

That  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  ellip- 
tical, there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  the  case  form 
of  the  pronoun  must  therefore  be  determined  by 
the  word  or  words  that  are  used  to  supply  the 
eUipsis.  It  can  not  be  said  with  finality  that 
either  the  nominative  form  or  the  objective  form 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  correctly  used,  as  sev- 
eral different  words  could  be  supplied  that  would 
call  as  rightly  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  The 
following  two  constructions  suggest  themselves 
in  illustration  of  this  fact:  "It  is  incredible  and 
horribly  dangerous  that  I  should  be  sitting  here 
with  him,  after  aU  that  has  happened,  and  he 
[being]  without  the  sUghtest  suspicion."  "It  is 
incredible  and  horribly  dangerous  that  I  should 
be  sitting  here  with  him,  after  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  [with]  him  without  the  slightest 
suspicion."  Other  ways  of  supplying  the  ellipsis 
could  also  be  justified,  showing  that  the  proper 
form  of  the  pronoun  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

"Anon,"  Bluefield,  W.  Va. — "Please  give  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  '  knot '  in  its  nautical 
application.  Is  it  a  unit  of  distance  or  of  speed? 
Does  the  term,  per  se,  mean  a  nautical  mile  an 
hour,  or  is  it  necessary  to  state  the  number  of 
knots  per  hour ! ' ' 

The  following  definitions  from  the  Standard 
Dictionary  (p.  987,  col.  1)  will  show  the  nautical 
meanings  of  this  word:  "  (a)  A  division  of  a  log 
line,  marked  by  pieces  of  cloth  or  knotted  string 
at  equal  distances,  being  47.33  feet  when  the  line 
is  used  with  a  28-second  glass,  and  50.75  feet 
when  the  glass  runs  30  seconds.  (&)  Hence,  a 
speed  of  a  nautical  mile  in  an  hour,  used  as  a  unit 
for  expressing  a  ship's  speed,  this  speed  being  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  knots  nat  pass  while 
the  glass  is  running."  It  will  tnus  be  seen  that 
"knot"  in  its  different  meanings  is  used  to  indicate 
both  speed  and  distance,  and  that  the  number  of 
knots  given  as  the  speed  of  a  vessel  is  understood 
to  be  for  an  hour's  time. 

"F.  G.  F.."  Albany,  Ore. — "Please  give  a  ru- 
ling in  regard  to  the  use  of  '  have '  or  '  has '  in  the 
following  sentence :  '  While  the  other  party  may 
have  a  mortgage  on  other  things,  he  has  no  mort- 
gage on  life;  and  about  the  time  he  is  ready  to 
enjoy  his  wealth,  either  his  physical  abihties  or 
his  mind  have  reached  the  stage  where  he  does  not 
enjoy  the  things  im  longed  for  in  the  earlier  days 
and  so  life  has  bet  n  a  failure  after  all.'    " 

This  sentence  illustrates  the  use  of  a  verb  with 
"discordant  nominatives  connected  di.sjunctive- 
ly";  that  is,  the  subjects  are  of  different  num- 
bers and  the  use  of  the  conjunction  "or"  re- 
quires the  verb  to  agree  with  them  separately. 
The  difficulty  offered  by  such  a  construction  is 
provided  for  by  the  following  rule;  "  When  a  verb 
has  discordant  nominatives  connected  disjunc- 
tively, it  most  commonly  agrees  with  that  which 
is  nearest,  and  only  by  implication  with  the  more 
remote."  Thus,  in  the  sentence  quoted,  the  use 
of  the  singular  verb  is  necessary  because  the 
singular  noun  stands  next  to  it.  It  is  stated  by 
many  grammars,  however,  that  "the  plural  sub- 
ject is  usually  placed  next  to  the  verb."  for  the 
rea-son  that  the  mixture  of  the  different  numbers 
is  less  noticeable  and  the  construction  less  harsh 
than  when  the  singular  verb  follows  a  plural 
noun.  But  this  rtile  is  not  tinderstood  to  make 
the  other  arrangement  incorrect. 


In  School. — Tkachek — "  The  rif,'ht  to 
have  more  than  one  wife  is  called  [xilvfjamy. 
What  is  it  when  only  one  wife  is  allowed  a 
man?  " 

Willy—"  Monotony,  ma'am."—  Lip- 
pincott'.s. 
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•i'»    Nstionat  Pork  Roule 


The   Tremendous  Scenic  Grandeur  of 

GlACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

ThroTntn  Open  to  the  Tourist 

Season  June  15th  to  October  ISth,  1912 

Over  1,500  square  miles  of  mountains,  glaciers, 

lakes,  streams,  forests  and  flowers — all  tumbled  together  in  gigantic 

profusion — such  is  Glacier  National  Park,  located  in  Northwestern  Mon- 
tana. Above,  the  eagle  swings  in  vast  silent  circles,  peering  down  past  great 
glaciers  into  rock-walled  canyons.  At  one's  feet  bloom  brilliant  flowers. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  this  very  heart  of  the  wildest  section  of 
the  Rockies,  comfort  awaits  the  tourist — 

Eight  Hotel  Colonies 

located  at  convenient  points — trails  and  roads,  guides  and  horses — ^have 
made  possible  delightful  touts  on  foot  and  horseback,  camping,  fishing — everything 
the  heart  desires — at  a  cost  of  $1.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 

Send  for  the  ** Glacier  National  Park  Library** 

consisting  of  nine  splendid  pieces  of  literature,  including  a  remarkable 
"Aeroplane  View"  of  the  Park.  All  yours  for  20  cents  in  stamps  (to  cover  postage). 
Or,  fine  descriptive  booklet  for  4  cents. 

Also     ask    concerning  Summer  tourist  tickets 

low  summer  tourist  rates  and        on  sale  daily  June  1st  to  Sep> 
extra  low  convention  fares  on        tember  30th,  inclusive, 
special  dates.  Address  98 

H.  A.  NOBLE,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Dept.  2475,  Great  Northern  Railway.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


"See  America.  First" 


National  Park  Route 


W 


ENDELL     PHILLIPSi  ADDISON'S    ESSAYS 


THE  Appreciative  Biography  by  Dr.  Martjn 

ACilTATOR  12mo.  cl<ith.     $1.50. 

Vuiik  &.  ^t'af^nalls  Coiupany    -    Ke^v  York 


A' 


SeU'ctfd.     With  I'ljitrait.     Cloth,  7.")  ri'nts. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NBW  YORK 


The  Protection  of  Your  Luggage 

in  the  frozen  north,   in  the  sunny  south,   the  orient  or  Occident,   means  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  your  trip.     You  can  accomplish  this  by  providing  your- 
self with  one  of  our  Tourist  Policies — a  necessity  to  every  traveler. 
"  It  costs  but  a  fe\sr  cents  a  day  and 
may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars." 
If  you  will   advise    us    in    advance  of   the  date  of  your  departure  upon  any  trip,   we 
will  send  you  gratis  our  attractive  and  useful  bon  voyage  book  entitled  "  Things 
to  Remember  While  Traveling." 
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Owners  of  Motor  Trucks: 

See  What  Our  Experts  Have  Done 
to  Solve  Your  Tire  Problems 


The  choosing  of  tires  for  commercial  cars  involves  a  lot  of  money  —  entirely  too  much  to  be 
hastily  passed  upon  without  a  full  investigation  of  the  tire  situation.     There's  not  only  initial 
tire  cost  to  consider,  but  cost  of  tire  up-keep,  efficiency,  ease  of  tire  replacement  and  protection 
to  the  delicate  mechanical  parts  of  the  car.     The  value  of  a  motor  truck  depends  so  vitally  upon 
tires  that  no  motor  truck  owner  should  even  think  of  selecting  his  tires  till  he  has  investigated  all 

the  leading  makes. 


Goodyear  Demountable  10,000- 
Mile  Tire,  for  Heavy  Trucks 


Goodyear  Individual  Block  Tire 
for  Heavy  Trucks 


Goodyear-Motz  Tire 
for  Light  Commercial  Cars 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Solid  Tire 
for  High-Speed  Commercial  Cars  I 


Here  are  four  tires  upon  which  we  are  as  proud  to  place  the 
Goodyear  trademark  as  we  are  on  our  well-known  "No-Rim-Cut" 
pneumatic  tire. 

They  are  the  best  truck  tires  that  our  tire  experts  can    build;   the 
culmination    of    our    13    years'    progress    in    tire   making.      And,   as  we 
now  make    more    tires  than  anybody  else,   our  experience   should  count 
for  much. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  our  Detachable  Truck  Tire —  ideal  equip- 
ment for  slow-speed,  heavy-duty  trucks.  Easy  on,  easy  off.  Your 
man,  in  your  garage,  can  remove  or  apply  these  tires  during  spare  time, 
without  special  tools — and  with  each  set  we  give  you  our  signed  10,000- 
mile  guaranty. 

For  heavy  trucks  that  require  'utmost  traction  and  non-skid  prop- 
erties, on  rear  wheels  we  recommend  our  Individual  Block  Tire  Its 
advantage  over  other  block  tires  is — your  driver  can  replace  a  damaged 
block  in  almost  no  time  and  zvithout  loosening^  a  half  dozen,  or  even  ONE 
other  block.  No  extra  tires  or  repair  equipment  need  be  carried,  only 
a  few  blocks — no  tools  needed  except  wrench  and  thumb  clamp. 


AKRON.  OHIO 


'A  Tire  for  Every  Service'* 


Perhaps  you    own    a    higli-wlieel,   package    delivery    car    equipped    with    solid 
tires.      Then   note   the    Goodyear-Motz  Tire.      Observe    its  physical   construction, 
which  gives    you   a    solid    tire    of    extraordinary    liveliness   and    yet    the    utmost    in 
mileage.      No  expert  help  is  required  to  apply   it,  and  no    tools    except    one    sim- 
ple   hand     tool,    and    that     we     furnish.       Fits    any    single-piece    or    demountable 
clincher  rim. 

You  who  operate    light    cars    ought    to    investigate    at    once    the    Goodyear 
"No-Rim-Cut"   Solid  Tire.      Hundreds  of  sets  of  these  tires    are    now    render- 
ing   satisfactory    service.      Creeping    or    cutting    out   at    the   base    is    impossible. 
Very  easy  tires  to  apply. 

Our  Tire  Experts  are  at  Your  Service— Write 

Write  us  the  make  and  model  of  your  car  and  road  conditions,  and 
our  tire  experts  will  tell  you  what  tires  will  best  serve  your  needs. 

You  will  also  receive  our  latest  12-page  (12x18)  Motor  Truck 
Tire  Circular,  which  contains  large   photographic  reproductions 
and   descriptions   of   the    entire    1912  line  of  (ioodyear  Motor 
Truck  Tires.      (All  are  not  shown  in  this   advertisement.) 

Clip  out  the  coupon  as  a  reminder  that  you  are  going 
to  write  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.    Write  today! 


This  Out 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 
Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tirea 
Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont 
Canadian  Factory,         ")24 1 
Bowmanville,  Ont. 


as  a 
REMINDER 

to  Write  to 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 
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\YhOLE    XfMBER    11. "iS 


DISFRANCHISING  A  SOCIALIST 


WITH  SURPRIZING  UNANIMITY  both  the  radi- 
cals and  the  conservatives  of  the  press  fall  upon  the 
action  of  United  States  District  Jtidge  Hanford  of  the 
State  of  Washington  in  canceling  the  naturalization  papers  of 
Leonard  Oleson  because  he  "admitted  that  he  is  a  Socialist." 
'"There  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  whether  Oleson  was 
deprived  of  his  citizenship  after  his 
naturalization  had  been  completed, 
or  whether  the  decision  prevented 
the  final  steps  toward  naturaliza- 
tion being  taken."  says  the  Spring- 
field RtpnltlUun  (Ind.);  "Init  in 
eitln'r  case  Judge  Hanford  has 
grossly  abused  his  power."  The 
same  paper  goes  on  to  sa\'  that  in 
case  Oleson  was  already  a  citizen, 
the  judge  "has  made  himself  liable 
to  impeachment,"  but  that  if  the 
other  supposition  is  true,  "pro])ablT 
nothing  can  be  done  to  reverse  the 
action,  for  the  law  on  naturaliza- 
tion gives  a  United  States  judge 
considerable  latitude  and  discretion 
in  determining  each  case  as  it  comes 
before  him." 

It  appears  from  the  latest 
advices  that  Oleson  was  actually 
deprived  of  his  citizenship  after 
ha\-ing  been  granted  a  certifieate  of 
naturalization.  "If  Judge  Han- 
ford's  anuizing  ruling  \\-ere  ujjheld. 
it  would  mean  that  a  Jiian's  citizen- 
ship would  be  forfeited  because  of 
his  political  opinions,"  notes  tlie 
New  York  Ereniru/  Mail  (Prog. 
Rep.),  which  does  not  "recall  a 
more  glaring  instance  of  judicial 
tyranny  nor  one  better  calculat«'(l  to  streiigtli<'u  tlie  movement 
for  the  recall  of  judges."  "Socialism  grows  on  .such  incidents," 
remarks  the  New  York  Trihunf  fRc]).),  and  the  l'hiladeli)hia 
Xorth  Anuricaii,  (Prog.  Ke|).  i  brands  it  "a  judicial  iniquity." 
'■  i  Ixlieve  .Judge  Hanford  should  he  impeached  for  this  act," 
declares  \' jet  or  Herger.  Socialist  Congressman.    Tlie  Washington 


UK   THINKS   NO   SOCIALIST   SllOL  J.I)    \()TK. 

Something  like  a  million  Socialists  in  this  country  are  wondering 
whether  Judge  Hanford's  views  are  going  to  prevail. 


delegates  to  the  Socialist  national  convention,  in  session  in 
Indianapolis,  insist,  according  to  the  correspondents,  that  this 
ruling  is  "the  beginning  of  a  struggle  to  disfranchise  foreign- 
born  citizens  of  the  l*acific  slope  because  of  the  growing  strength 
of  Socialism  there,"  and  one  dispatch  states  that  it  is  "accepted 
by  the  rank  and  file  as  the  opening  gun  of  a  general  campaign 

against  Socialism  in  America." 
Judge  Hanford  gives  to  the  press 

the  following  statement  in  defense 

of  his  ruling: 

"Oleson  admitted  that  he  is  a 
Socialist,  a  frequenter  of  assem- 
blages of  Socialists  in  which  he  par- 
ticipates as  a  speaker,  advocating  a 
l^ropaganda  for  radical  changes  in 
the  institutions  of  the  country. 
He  claimed  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  have  known 
that,  by  one  of  its  articles,  depriA'a- 
tion  of  lif(>,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law  is  for- 
bidden, and  yet  the  evidence  intro- 
duced in  his  behalf  proved  that  the 
party  with  which  he  is  affiliated, 
and  whose  principles  he  advocates, 
lias  for  its  main  oliject  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  property  rights 
in  this  country. 

"He  e.xprest  himself  as  lieing 
willing  for  people  to  retain  their 
inoney,  but  insisting  that  all  the 
land,  buildings,  and  industrial  in- 
stitutions should  become  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  the  people, 
which  object  is  to  be  attained,  ac- 
cording to  his  belief,  by  use  of  the 
power  of  the  ballot,  and  when  that 
object  shall  have  been  attained, 
the  political  government  of  the 
country  will  b(>  entirely  abrogated 
because  there  will  be  no  u.se  for  it. 
"The  notion  that  citizens  of  this  country  may  absolve  them- 
selv«>s  from  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Ignited  States 
otherwi.se  than  by  expatriation,  is  a  dangerous  heresy.  The 
nation,  recognizing  the  principle  of  the  law  of  self-preservation, 
restricts  the  privilege  of  becoming  naturalized  to  those  wlio.se 
sentiments  are  compatil)le  with  genuine  allegiance  to  the  exist- 
ing government,  as  defined  by  the  oath  which  they  are  required 
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"I  KNOW  WHAT  YOU'RE  AFRAID   OF  !  " 

— Harding  in  tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle 


ON  TO  CHICAGO  ! 

— Cary  in  the  Chicago  Journal. 
TROUBLES   OF   A   GRAND    OLD    PACHYDERM. 


to  take.     Those  who  beHeve  in  the  propagation  of  crude  theories, 
hostile  to  the  Constitution,  are  barred. 

"In  order  to  secure  a  certificate  of  naturalization  he  inten- 
tionally made  representations  to  the  court  which  necessarily 
deceived  the  court,  or  his  application  for  naturalization  would 
have  been  denied.  Therefore,  by  the  petition  which  he  was 
required  to  file,  and  his  testimony  at  the  final  hearing  of  his 
application,  and  by  taking  the  oath  which  was  administered  to 
him  in  open  court,  he  perpetrated  a  fraud  upon  the  United 
States,  and  committed  an  offense  for  which  he  may  be  punished 
as  provided  by  law.  The  case,  therefore,  comes  clearly  within 
the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  the  court  to  set  aside  and 
cancel  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  and  it  was  so  decreed." 

This  ruling,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  entirely  approved  by  officials  of  the  division  of  naturalization 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  predict  that  it 
will  be  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  casa  of  appeal.  .  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.j  and  the  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor  both  remind  us  that  naturalization  is  not  a  right 
but  a  privilege,  and  the  Washington  Times  (Ind.)  comes  to  Judge 
Hanford's  defense  in  the  following  words: 

"If  we  understand  the  case  correctly,  the  judicial  action  was 
not  taken  because  Oleson  was  a  Socialist,  but  because  he  an- 
nounced himself  opposed  to  the  Constitution  and  the  institutions 
of  this  country. 

"Within  the  same  week  naturalization  papers  were  refused 
to  an  Italian  by  a  New  York  authority  bescause  the  applicant 
said  in  event  of  a  war  between  this  country  and  Italy  he  would 
take  up  arms  against  this  country.  Yet  nothing  was  said  about 
that  ruling 

"This  nation  must  always  remain  the  asylum  of  the  per- 
secuted, the  harbor  of  free  speech  and  free  thought,  but  that 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  proposition  that  it  must  be  made  the 
spawning-ground  of  ideas  and  i)arties  which,  if  permitted  to 
grow,  would  destroy  the  very  institutions  whose  protection 
and  freedom  they  now  claim. 

"  If  a  man  does  not  believe  in  this  nation,  its  institutions,  and 
its  flag,  he  certainly  has  no  business  here,  and  should  not  only  be 
denied  his  naturalization  papers,  but  he  should  be  deported." 

Turning  again  to  Judge  Hanford's  critics,  we  find  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarking  that  under  his  ruling  "an 
ai)plieant  for  citizenship  who  believes  in  the  popular  election  of 
United  States  Senators  might  be  rejected  because  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  at  present  that  Senators  shall  be  elected  by  the 
legislatures."  That  he  went  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  says  the 
Buffalo  Ne  ws  ( Rep. ) ,  appears  plain ' '  when  one  compares  the  Social- 
ist doctrine  with  the  general  doctrine  of  the  New  Nationalism"; 


and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.)  remarks  that  Oleson  "has 
as  much  right  to  advocate  Socialism  as  other  citizens  have  to 
advocate  the  recall  of  judges  and  decisions,  government  rail- 
roads, the  single  tax." 

Other  editors  remind  us  that  nearly  half  a  million  Socialist 
citizens  cast  their  votes  in  the  last  presidential  election;  that  a 
Socialist  sits  in  the  national  Congress;  that  there  areimore  than 
thirty  Sociahsts  sitting  in  the  various  State  legislatures;  and 
that  Socialists  have  been  or  are  mayors  of  many  of  our  cities. 
Judge  Hanford,  says  the  Miltvaukee  Leader  (Socialist),  "has 
overshot  the  mark."  And  the  New  York  Call,  another  Socialist 
organ,  observes: 

"Every  recent  decision  of  the  courts  shows  that  the  tendency 
is  more  and  more  to  restrict  the  right  of  honest  thought  and 
honest  utterance,  and  to  protect  property. 

"It  is  emphasized  strongly  by  the  action  of  Judge  Cornelius 
Hanford,  of  Seattle,  in  annulling  the  citizenship  papers  of  Leon- 
ard Oleson  on  the  grounds  that  the  latter  is  a  member  of  the 
I.  W.  W.;  that  he  does  not  believe  property  which  is  social  in 
its  nature  should  remain  private  property  and  utilized  for  the 
exploitation  of  wage-workers;  that  he  is  in  favor  of  revising  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  a  Socialist. 

!'  He  might  have  l)e(>n  in  favor  of  militia  murder,  as  it  has  been 
committed  in  Lawrence  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months.  He  might  have  been  enthusiastic 
for  the  depriving  of  citizens  of  their  right  of  habitation  and  of 
publico  utterances,  as  has  been  the  case  in  San  Diego.  But  his 
outspoken  announcement  that  he  desired  a  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  he  wished  social  robbery  to  cease  through 
the  acquisition  by  society  of  the  means  of  production,  con- 
stitutes a  heinous  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Hanford. 

"And  Hanford  is  a  judge,  with  enormous  power,  and  doubt- 
lessly with  the  backing  of  all  those  elements  which  seek  to  brand 
as  crime  any  criticism  of,  or  opposition  to,  social  crime." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  recalls  the  fact  that  Judge 
Hanford  was  once  hanged  in  effigy  by  his  fellow  citizens  because 
of  the  unpopularity  of  one  of  his  rulings  in  a  ease  of  a  streei- 
railway  company  versus  the  people  of  Seattle.  And  in  a  Seattle 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  we  read: 

"Judge  Hanford  has  been  on  the  Federal  bench  ever  since 
Washington  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  His  enemies  say  in 
contests  of  a  public  nature  coming  before  him  he  has  invariably 
decided  against  the  people.  It  was  Judge  Hanford  who  at- 
tempted to  l)lock  Ihe  recall  of  former  Mayor  (Jill,  of  Seattle, 
on  the  ground  thai  the  Council  did  not  include  the  cost  of  elec- 
tion al)oii1  to  lie  liild  in  the  regular  budget  passed  months  before." 
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WHO    WILL    SURVIVE.' 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


'  I    GUESS    YOU    ARE    BOTH    RIGHT. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


INTERESTED    ONLOOKERS. 


THE  COMING  CHANGE  IN  THE  SENATE 

1ITTLE  DOUBT  seems  to  be  felt  in  the  minds  of  edi- 
torial observers  that  the  requisite  number  of  States  will 
ratify  the  amendment  now  adopted  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  providing  for  the  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators.  Then,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune's  Washington  corre- 
spondent points  out,  "at  the  elections  of  1914,  or  certainly  those 
of  1916,  one-third  of  the  Senate  will  be  elected  directly  by  the 
people,"  and  "in  eight  years  the  upper  house  of  Congress  will  be 
composed  of  men  who  owe  their  seats  to  the  voters  and  not  to 
the  legislatures."  This  change,  the  second  amendment  of  our 
constitutional  scheme  of  elections,  is  welcomed  by  the  less  con- 
servative portion  of  the  press  as  a  long-delayed  victory  in  a  hard- 
fought  campaign,  and  as  a  move  which  will  make  the  Senators, 
while  no  less  representative  of  the  States,  more  representative 
of  the  people.  It  will  be,  we  are  told,  a  body  whose  membership 
will  be  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  less  sub- 
servient to  that  of  the  "interests."  Now,  declares  the  New  York 
American,  "the  Senate  has  capitulated  to  the  people.  The  era 
of  Senatorial  insurrection  and  exelusiveness  is  at  an  end." 

A  point  of  interest  to  several  papers,  without  regard  to  their 
opinions  of  the  merits  of  the  change,  is  its  demonstration  "that 
the  Constitution  is  sufficient  for  its  own  changing."  Both  this 
and  the  income-tax  amendment  are  now  before  the  country  for 
ratification,  notes  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  continues: 

"It  used  to  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  of  politics  that  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  in  our  day  were  practically  out  of 
the  question.  The  convulsions  of  the  Civil  War  forced  through 
three  amendments,  but,  that  revolutionary  period  excepted, 
the  amending  power  had  lain  unused  for  more  than  a  century. 
Four  years  ago  the  discussion  of  amendments  of  any  nature  was 
cotnrnonly  deprecated  as  purclv  academic.  Now  suddenly  the 
country  has  discoven^d  that  th(>  process  of  amendment  is  not  too 
diilKcult  or  complicated  for  ordinary  use." 

Th('  first  Congressional  resolution  calling  for  direct  election 
of  S(>nators  was  offered  in  1<S2(),  we  are  reminded  by  a  Washing- 
ton dispatch  to  the  Now  York  Times: 

"Up  to  1911  attempts  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  ])r(i- 
vide  a  uniform  system  of  i)()j)ular  Senatorial  elections  failed 
tlirough  the  steady  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  pass  a  resolution 
subinitling  such  an  anicndnicnt  to  tlu^  States.     Tlie  Ilcjuse  jiad 


parsed  resolutions  proposing  such  an  amendment  on  July  1, 
1894,  May  11,  1898,  April  13,  1900,  and  February  13,  1902. 
In  each  case  the  Senate  refused  to  concur.  In  the  Sixty-first 
Congress  Senators  Borah  and  Bristow  forced  the  question  to 
the  front." 

But  the  Borah  resolution  failed  by  reason  of  the  Senate's 
refusal  to  adopt  it  when  modified  by  the  amendment  ex- 
plicitly reserving  to  the  Federal  Government  super\dsion  of  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  Congressional  elections. 
During  the  special  session  of  the  present  Congress  the  Senate 
insisted  on  the  inclusion  of  this  pro\dsion,  and  the  House  ob- 
jected. But  after  a  futile  attempt  to  amend  the  resolution  to 
suit  the  Southern  Representatives,  the  House  passed  it  at  the 
present  session,  with  the  changes  made  by  the  Senate  and  by  a 
vote  of  237  to  39.  Tho  the  Philadelphia  Record  and  Baltimore 
Sun  fear  several  of  the  Southern  States  may  reject  the  amend- 
ment because  of  the  Federal  supervision  of  elections  clause,  news- 
paper opinion  is  practically  imanimous  that  three-fourths  of  the 
States  will  eventually  ratifj^  it,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "we  shall  have  the  direct  election  of 
Senators  established  as  the  law  of  the  land." 

Looking  back  upon  the  long  struggle,  the  Philadelphia  Xorth 
American  finds  much  cause  for  exulting,  and  we  quote  f4-oin  its 
editorial  page  a  few  paragraphs  which  may  be  considered  as 
representative  of  Progressive  opinion : 

"Time  and  time  again  the  House  passed  a  resolution  pro- 
posing the  necessarj^  change  in  the  Constitution,  and  each  time  it 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  For  many  years  it  was  regarded  as  a 
perfectly  harmless  and  meaningless  tiling  for  the  House  to  pass 
such  a  resolution,  so  certain  was  it  that  it  would  be  slaughtered 
in  the  Senate. 

"And,  meanwhile,  as  Senator  Borah  has  pointed  out.  in  four- 
teen instances  States  liave  gone  without  full  r('i)n'sentation  in  tlie 
Senate  becaus(>  of  deadlocks  in  the  legislalures;  in  other  instances 
bribery  and  corruption  and  scandal  have  attached  to  the 
session;  l)ills  and  measures  trad(>d  ,ii)()n  or  kill(>(l;  the  public 
interest  sacrificed  or  actually  bartered  avva\ 

"The  change  that  the  roused  opinion  of  the  people  has  forced 
will  not  fill  the  S(>nate  with  impeccable^  sages.  But  the  elTect  of 
the  change  in  the  Constitution  is  c(>rtain  to  be  tremendous. 
No  long(>r  can  a  small  coterie  of  political  Ix  .ses,  acting  with  or 
under  instructions  froin  great  special-privih'ge  conibiiuitions. 
determine  who  tlu^  Senators  from  a  Stat«>  shall  be." 

Opj)ononts  »)f  I  he  change  s«H'm  lo  l)c  pretty  well  comn  inced  that 
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it  is  what  the  people  want,  and  that  there  is  no  use  of  continuing 
to  argue  against  it.  The  eUmination  of  legislative  deadlocks 
and  scandals  will  he  a  relief,  they  admit.  But  thej-  do  not 
believe  that  the  quality  of  the  Senate  will  be  improved,  they 
regret  the  necessary  strenuous  and  expensive  campaigning 
to  be  done  by  future  Senatorial  candidates,  and  they  mourn  the 
disturbance  of  the  delicate  constitutional  system  of  checks  and 
balance. .  The  people  are  not  going  to  be  more  succes.sful  in 
choosing  United  States  Senators  than  in  picking  out  the  legis- 
lators who  haAe  heretofore  been  doing  this  work  so  unsatis- 
factorily, protests  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  After 
all.  sighs  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrnl,  considering  the  puzzling 
results  of  some  of  the  recent  primaries,  "the  old-fashioned 
representative  government  which  Washington  and  his  -asso- 
ciates framed  had  some  features  which  can  not  be  impro\'ed  upon 
by  the  champions  of  direct  popular  sway." 


THE  ONE-TERM   MOVEMENT 

A  MONO  the  interesting  by-products  of  Colonel  Roose- 
/-^  \  elt's  candidacy  are  the  measures  now  pending  before 
-^  -^  both  branches  of  Congress,  .so  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  President  "shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of 
six  years,  and  be  int'ligible  for  reelection  thereto."  It  will  hv 
remembered  that  President  Taft,  in  a  recent  speech,  strongly 
advocated  this  change  on  the  ground  that  "then  i'  would  not  be 
necessary  for  a  President  to  take  the  stump  to  make  campaign 
speeches,  and  to  defend  himself  from  such  gross  and  unjust 
jnisreprest-ntation  as  I  have  been  the  victim  of."  Tlie  third- 
term  candidate,  however,  brushes  the  idea  aside  as  a  "tomfool 
proposition."  Nevertheless,  a  poll  of  Congress  by  the  New- 
York  World  (Dem.)  seems  to  re\eal  a  large  niajority  in  both 
houses  in  favor  of  this  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  and 
the  Dayton  Journal  (Rep.)  predicts  that  the  resolution  will  be 
passed,  and  will  receive  the  President's  signature  in  short  order. 
The  Baltimore  Neu\s  (Ind.),  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  this 
reform  has  a  long  road  to  travel  before  it  can  be  embodied  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  since  "it  must  be  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  before  submission  to  the  Stales, 
and  then  favorable  action  ujKjn  it  nuist  ]>e  taken  by  at  least 
thirty-six  several   States,   either   tlu-ough    their    legislatures    or 


in  convention."  This  process,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(Dem.).  need  not  take  more  than  two  years.  Thus  it  would  be 
p()ssil)le  fur  the  change  to  become  effective  before  the  election  of 
19 IG. 

Advocates  of  the  single  six-year  term  contend  that  by  taking 
from  the  President  all  anxiety  about  reelection  it  will  leave 
him  free  to  follow  his  conscience  without  fear  or  favor;  would 
remove  the  incentiAe  to  manipulate  the  "steam-roller,"  and 
would  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  office.  They  also  point  out 
that  it  would  make  less  frequent  the  unsettling  of  business  that 
accompanies  a  general  election,  and  would  save  the  nation  large 
sums  of  money.  Under  the  present  method,  remarks  the  New 
York  Times  (Dem.),  "it  is  as  if  our  Constitution  ordained  a 
panic  once  in  four  years."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"From  an  extension  of  the  President's  term  to  six  years,  that 
is,  to  have  two  Presidential  elections  where  we  now  have  three, 
benefits  would  accrue  which  would  be  incalculable.  We  say 
incalculable,  because  this  reform  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
prosperity,  the  earning  power,  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
If  it  were  possible  to  calculate  the  saving  in  terms  of  money  alone, 
the  result  would  be  convincing 

"With  the  approach  of  the  presidential  election  men  become 
timid.  They  are  afraid  to  make  commitments.  Enterprise  is 
chilled,  and  business  projects  are  held  in  abeyance  until  it  is 
known  who  is  going  to  be  elected,  which  party  is  to  triumph.  It 
is  not  capital  alone  that  suffers  from  this  quadrennial  stagnation, 
the  whole  people  suft'er.  Everybody  loses  by  it,  and  the  gains 
of  labor  as  well  as  the  profits  of  trade  are  diminished." 

To  help  along  this  reform,  declares  the  New  York  Siin  (Ind.), 
is  "  the  very  first  duty  of  patriotism."  Am.ong  the  other  paj^ers 
commending  the  proposition  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm, 
we  find  the  New  York  World,  Commercial  (Com.),  Wal!  Street 
Journal  (Fin.),  and  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can (Ind.),  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  the  Baltimore 
Sun  (Ind.),  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph  (Rep.),  the 
Savannah  News  (Dem.),  and  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind. 
Rep.).  "It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  sober  opinion."  re- 
marks The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "that  the  term  of  office  in  the 
Presidency  might  be  lengthened  with  advantage,  subject  to  the 
stringent  provision  that  no  President  should  be  eligible  for 
reelection." 

But  no  less  definite,  tho  not  so  numerous,  are  the  editorial 
opponents  of  the  change.     Thus  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  dis- 
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"JUDGE   ARCHBALD.  WILL  YOU  PLEASE  STAND  UP  AND  EXPLAIN. 


•Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


misses  "the  six-year-term  folly"  as  "not  worth  discussing," 
and  declares  that  "it  never  would  have  been  seriously  con- 
sidered but  for  the  Roosevelt  candidacy,  and  to  that  it  could  not 
now  effectively  apply."  Others  argue  that  the  people  of  the 
eoimtry  ought  to  take  serious  thought  about  the  affairs  of  their 
Government  as  often  as  once  in  four  years,  and  that  there  is 
no  way  of  accomplishing  this  end  so  effective  as  a  presidential 
election.  "Thoughtless  people"  who  advocate  this  amend- 
ment, says  the  New  York  American  (Deni.).  forget — 

"That  it  is  alwholesome  thing  to  have  the  electors  of  a  free 
government  stirred  up  every  four  years  into  active  consideration 
of  the  measures  and  men  that  make  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

"That  if  a  President  is  freed  from  any  consideration  of  a  second 
term  he  may'become  indifferent  to  the  people  who  elected  him 
for  the  first  time,  and  go  his  own  way  wthout  due  regard  to  their 
interests  and  to  the  pledges  he  made  to  them  in  his  campaign. 

"That  six  years  is  too  long  a  term  for  a  bad  President,  and  too 
short  a  term  for  a  good  President — as  the  fathers  thoughtfully 
considered." 

And  The  Evening  Journal  enlarges  as  follows  upon  the  sec- 
ond of  these  three  points: 

"  If  the  President  could  have  only  one  term,  and  if  you  could 
give  nothing  to  him  after  he  finished  thai  term  in  the  way  of 
rewanj  for  good  service,  why  shox^ld  he  think  about  you  at 

ALL? 

"He  would  probably  go  in  owing  his  election  to  the  poli- 
ticians and  to  the  money  influences  generally.  He  would 
naturally  think  of  them,  for  he  would  have  no  especial  reason  to 
think  of  YOU. 

"Now,  with  a  second  term  in  sight,  hf.  must  think  of  you 
WHO  VOTE.  He  remembers  that  he  made  you  promises  before 
election,  and  he  is  more  or  less  obliged  to  carry  them  out — 
thinking,  as  he  does,  of  that  .second  teTm. 

"And  he  knows  that  you  are  watching  him.  and  he  knows 
that  you  are  making  up  your  mind  during  the  first  four  years 
as  to  what  you  will  do  when  the  second  voting-time  comes. 
Therefore,  he  tries  to  estabUsh  a  record  that  will  gain  your 
approval. 

"And  having  established  a  record,  having  committed  himself 
to  certain  policies  with  the  idea  of  getting  your  vote  as  his 
reward,  during  his  first  term,  the  President  can  not  very  well 
stultify  himself  by  repudiating  tho.se  policies  and  changing  his 
position  during  the  second  term.  Pesides,  he  gradually  comes 
to  believe  what  he  has  been  saying  for  four  years 

"Your  only  hope  is  in  making  the  President  look  to  you  for 
something — and  about  the  only  thing  that  the  President  looks 
to  you  for  is  a  second  term. 

"Therefore,  hang  on  to  that  second  term.  It  is  your  only 
hope." 

The  New   York  Erenin;;  Pitxl  (Ind.)  al.'^o  opposes  the  proposi- 


tion, which  it  thinks  "might  result  in  giving  us,  not  an  active 
and  ambitious  President  for  four  years,  but  a  roi  faineant  for 
six."  And  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  another  independent 
paper,  remarks  tersely: 

"The  plain  and  irrefutable  answer  to  any  such  scheme  as 
this  is  the  simple  axiom  that  the  Republic  should  not  forbid 
itself  to  take  into  its  service  at  any  time  any  one  of  its  citizens 
whom  it  may  need." 


RECALLING   THE  COMMERCE  COURT 

WHILE  PRESS  AND  PUBLIC  are  heatedly  discuss- 
ing the  expediency  of  the  "recaU"  as  applied  to  the 
judiciary  and  to  judicial  decisions,  the  House  quietly 
votes  to  recall  an  entire  court;  and,  to  judge  by  the  amount  of 
criticism  the  Commerce  Court  has  incurred  during  its  brief 
career  of  less  than  two  years,  this  act  of  the  House  would  sup- 
posedly prove  popular.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  wide-spread 
feeling  among  the  press  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  reform  this 
court  than  to  abolish  it,  and  many  editors  suggest  that  Congress 
has  acted  too  hastily  in  the  matter,  unduly  influenced,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  political  considerations  and,  on  the  other,  by  the 
charges  pending  against  Judge  Archbald.  "One  of  the  Com- 
merce Court  judges  may  deserve  recall,"  remarks  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  "but  this  does  not  justify  Congress  in  recalling 
the  whole  court,"  and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.j  i-  one 
of  many  other  papers  which  insist  that  the  question  of  ending 
the  Commerce  Court  "ought  to  be  fought  out  on  it<:  merits." 
To  abolish  this  court  because  of  the  charges,  as  yet  unproved, 
against  Judg(^  Archbald,  seems  to  the  New  Orleans  Tivies- 
Dcniocral  (Dem.j  like  imitating  the  man  who  burned  down  his 
house  to  roast  his  pig.     Says  the  New  Orleans  paper: 

"We  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  House  will 
meet  with  popular  approval — for  the  moment.  But  we  doubt 
whether  the  al)oIishment  of  the  court  and  the  substitution  in  its 
stead  of  the  old  system,  with  ccTtain  inodi(i<'Utions,  will  enjoy 
anything  like  the  same  popularity  a  year  from  now.  The  tri- 
bunal was  founded  upon  a  real  and  acknowledged  need  of  rail- 
rate  litigants,  which  the  .system  rei)laced  by  it  did  not  meet, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  old  arrangement,  even  tho  that  ar- 
rangement be  imjjroved  in  some  respects,  seems  likely  to  revive 
the  old  objections  and  complaints." 

"The  Commerce  Court  must  be  either  mende<i  or  ended,'/ 
declares  the  Atlanta  JouriKd  (Dem.).  "It  has  acted  as  if  it 
were  an  appellate  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  admits 
th«'  New  York   Tribune  (Rep.>.  "but   in  expediting  the  hearing 
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of  interstate-commerce  cases  it  has  justified  its  existence."     The 
same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

'"To  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  letting  these  eases  make  their 
way  tlirough  the  ordinary  Federal  courts,  with  the  different 
views  prevailing  in  diffrrent  jurisdictions  and  subject  to  the 
delay  of  crowded  calendars,  would  be  deplorable. 

'"What  the  Commerce  Court  needs  is  not  to  be  recalled,  but 
brought  to  a  sense  of  its  place  and  its  proper  function.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  likely  to  attend  to  this  as  the  cases  from  the 
Commerce  Court  go  up  to  it  on  appeal.  But  if  Congress  is  im- 
patient and  wants  to  be  able  to  show  the  people  at  home  that 
it  is  doing  something,  it  might  modify  the  law  and  define  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Court  in  such  terms  that  it  would 
be  compelled  to  respect  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  recognize  its  authority  to  the  same  extent  the  Fed- 
eral courts  always  did  before  the  creation  of  the  Commerce 
Court.  A  special  court  for  hearing  railroad  cases  shoixld  be 
retained,  but  it  should  be  a  court,  not  another  and  superior 
eoHimission." 

While  this  ^^ew  is  echoed  by  the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  it  adds, 
however,  that  the  Commerce  Court,  as  now  constituted,  "would 
go  with  scant  regrets."  "  No  general  reason  for  terminating 
the  court  has  been  given  which  compares  with  the  arguments 
for  its  continuance,"  insists  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Rep.). 
These  arguments  are  summarized  by  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.): 

"The  administration  argument  in  support  of  the  Commerce 
Court  will  be  made  in  the  Senate.  It  will  be  pointed  out  that 
the  court  has  expedited  the  handling  of  rate  cases,  that  the  cost  of 
litigation  has  been  reduced  to  shippers,  and  that  the  creation 
of  a  specialized  tribunal  has  resulted  in  a  uniformity  of  decisions 
distinctly  advantageous  to  the  shipping  as  well  as  the  railroad 
world.  Records  of  the  Department  of  Justice  show,  it  is  said, 
that  before  the  creation  of  the  Commerce  Court  it  took,  on  an 
average,  two  and  a  half  years  for  a  rate  case  to  reach  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  appeal. 

"Since  the  creation  of  the  Commerce  Court  the  time  re- 
quired for  such  cases  to  get  before  the  court  of  last  resort  has 
averaged  a  little  more  than  six  months.  Attention  will  be 
specifically  directed  in  the  Senate  to  the  famous  Inter  Mountain 
case.  The  injunction  granted  by  the  Commerce  Court  in  this 
case  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  order 
reducing  rates  created  a  hullabaloo  that  really  started  the  agita- 
tion against  the  tribunal.  Yet  the  records  show  that  this  case 
was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  only  four  months 
after  the  injunction  had  been  issued  by  the  Commerce  Court." 

On  the  other  hand.  Representative  Sims  (Dem.),  of  Tennessee, 
who  led  the  fight  against  the  Commerce  Court,  characterized  it 
as|"a  court  of  special  privilege,"  and  declared  that  it  hampered 
the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  was 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  shippers.  Some  points 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Sims  are  thus  summarized  by  the  Washing- 
ton Times: 

"In  eight  years  to  December  31  last,  thirty-eight  interstate- 
commerce  cases  have  been  prest  to  final  decision  in  the  courts. 

"Of  these  only  two  have  finally  reversed  the  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commission,  while  thirty-six  have  sustained  it. 

"Since  the  Commerce  Court  has  been  existent,  it  has  decided 
seventeen  cases  against  shippers,  of  which  fifteen  were  appealed. 
Of  these  fifteen,  four  have  been  finally  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"In  all  fottr  the  Commerce  Cottrt  was  rever.sed  and 
the  commis.sion  sttstained." 

Among  the  papers  which  are  in  accord  with  Mr.  Sims  in  this 
matter  are  the  Chicago  Journal  (Ind.)  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Hep.).     Sa^s  the  latter : 

"Those  who  expected  that  this  court  would  clear  the  transpor- 
tation atmosphere  are  generally  convinced  that  the  same  and 
better  results  can  be  achieved  in  some  other  way.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  been  uph(!ld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  every  one  of  the  four  appeals  that  have  been  made  from 
the  Commerce  Court,  and  it  must  be  evident  that  a  body  with 
a  record  of  zero  can  not  commend  itself  to  public  confidence. 
It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  law  rather  than  of  the  personnel  of 


the  court,  but  it  is  evident  that  what  is  needed  now  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  direct  and  immediate  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"It  ought  to  be  well  understood  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  now  stands  before  the  public  in  a  light  which 
is  highly  enviable.  .  .  .  Shippers  are  finding  out  that  if  they 
do  not  get  all  their  demands  they  are  getting  just  treatment, 
while  the  railroad-managers  are  being  compelled  to  admit  that 
these  disinterested  men  have  really  helped  railways,  as  well  as 
shippers,  by  executing  broad  policies  of  fairness. 

"So  the  Commerce  Court  will  die,  if  it  does  die,  unlamented." 


UNPOPULAR  TESTS  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 

OPPOSITION,  vigorous  and  wide-spread,  is  brought 
against  the  Dillingham  Bill  providing  additional  tests 
to  regulate  and  restrict  immigration.  And  this  oppo- 
sition, it  is  noted,  is  directed  principally  toward  two  features  of 
the  measure  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  now  before  the  House 
of  Representatives — the  literacy  test  and  the  Root  amendment 
providing  for  the  deportation  of  aliens  found  guilty  of  con- 
spiring "to  overthrow  a  foreign  government  recognized  by  the 
United  States."  The  literacy  test,  observes  the  Springfield 
Republican,  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  strongly 
opposed.  As  it  appears  in  this  bill,  "it  pretends  to  be  a  quali- 
tative test,"  while  "actually  it  is  intended  to  be  a  quantitative 
test,"  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  puts  it.  This  The  Republi- 
can explains  by  quoting  Professor  Jenks  of  the  Immigration 
Commission : 

"It  is  extremely  desirable  that  there  be  a  positive  check  to 
immigration.  This  seems  the  surest  test  as  regards  likelihood 
of  Congressional  action,  and  would  probably  do  as  little  injustice 
as  any  that  could  be  proposed." 

This  test,  which  is  to  be  applied  by  requiring  that  the  new- 
comer read  a  passage  of  the  United  States  Constitution  in  his 
own  language,  is  denounced  in  The  Republican  s  editorial  columns 
as  "unsound  in  theory  "  and  likely  to  "work  serious  injustice  to 
individuals  in  practise."  The  New  York  Tribune  does  not  see 
how  it  could  be  depended  upon  "to  keep  out  the  least  desirable 
of  the  arriving  immigrants."  Many  immigrants,  as  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  points  out,  "are  unfortunately 
illiterate,  without  fault  of  their  own";  they  are  "capable  of 
becoming  a  desirable  element  in  the  working  population,  and 
most  of  them  do  become  so."  The  "ignorant  vote"  is,  indeed, 
a  peril,  but  "if  there  is  to  be  a  literacy  test,  it  should  be  applied 
to  admission  to  cilizenship  rather  than  to  admission  in  the 
country,  where  a  living  can  be  made."  Other  editors  point  out 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  examining  the  thousands 
of  immigrants,  but  the  greatest  emphasis  i§  laid  on  what  seems 
to  be  a  fundamental  unfairness  in  such  a  requirement.  As 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  sums  it  up:  "The  literacy  test  is  an 
admirable  test  of  a  man's  ability  to  read,  and  it  tests  nothing 
else." 

But  the  thing  in  the  Dillingham  Bill  which  stirs  up  the  most 
heated  denunciation  is  the  Root  amendment,  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  This  provides  that  "any  alien  who  shall  take  advan- 
tage of  his  residence  in  the  United  States  to  conspire  with  others 
for  the  violent  overthrow  of  a  foreign  government  recognized 
by  the  United  States"  may  be  arrested  and  deported.  The 
explanation  that  it  is  directed  primarily  at  Mexican  and  Central 
American  plotters  conspiring  on  our  soil,  does  not  satisfy  critics 
of  the  amendment.  The  man  in  Congress  who  votes  for  this 
measure,  exclaims  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Journal,  "is  a  fool 
or  a  knave — in  any  case  unfit  to  live  in  this  country."  In  more 
measured  but  no  less  emphatic  terms,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  declares  that  for  a  majority  in  the  House  to  do  so  "would 
be  to  announce  to  the  world  that  this  country  is  no  longer  to  be 
a  refuge  for  the  victims  of  tyranny  in  other  lands."     It  is  the 
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worst  of  "the  many  questionable  provisions"  in  the  bill,  simi- 
larly avers  The  World.  ."It  offends  all  the  traditions  and  prac- 
tises of  this  country,  and  it  opens  the  way  for  the  gravest  abuses 
of  administrative  power." 

Another  provision,  to  which  the  New  York  Tiinen  finds  prac- 
tical objections,  is  the  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  identity 
from  every  incoming  alien.  How  could  "aliens  already  here, 
and  unidentified,"  be  distinguished  "from  the  newcomers  subject 
to  the  new  requirement?  "  Moreover,  thinks  The  Times,  "there 
is  weight  in  the  objection  that  the  requirement  would  be  a 
sort  of  '  ticket-of-leave '  system  for  aliens, 
would  cost  vast  sums  to  enforce,  would  work 
for  delay,  and  would  increase  unnecessarily 
the  number  of  exclusions  and  deportations." 

All  of  these  objections  have  been  urged 
by  speakers,  including  manj'  eminent  He- 
brews, at  mass-meetings  in  New  York, 
■Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
and  other  cities.  In  the  Jewish  press  we  find 
the  Baltimore  Jewish  Comiuent,  New  York 
Hebrew  Standard,  and  others  attacking  the 
obnoxious  provisions  of  the  Dillingham  Bill. 
But  even  more  menacing  than  these,  declares 
the  New  York  American  Hebrew,  is  "the 
spirit  animating  this  miserable  bill."  We 
read: 


"The  whole  assumption  at  the  root  of 
its  introduction  is  a  total  reversal  of  the 
traditional  policy  of  this  country  toward 
immigration.  It  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  the  country  is  already  filled  up,  that 
there  is  no  more  room  for  further  accessions 
of  stalwart  muscles  and  enterprising  energies. 
Europe,  outside  Russia,  can  stand  a  popula- 
tion of  three  hundred  to  the  square  mile. 
America,  according  to  the  new  doctrine, 
has  exhausted  its  powers  of  assimilation 
when  it  has  thirty  souls  to  the  square  mile." 


STARTING   ANOTHER    MEAT    SCANDAL 

A  LITTLE  SUSPICION  is  always  sure  to  greet  any 
scandal  that  is  dragged  forth  in  the  heat  of  a  presiden- 
tial campaign,  and  we  find  several  editors  expressing 
doubts  about  the  sincerity  of  the  new  meat-inspection  charges 
that  are  being  bruited  in  the  news  reports.  However,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  inspectors  and  packers  are  often  very  human,  the 
purity  of  our  food  is  a  vital  matter,  and  the  Washington  Star 
(Ind.)  thinks  that  "enough  testimony  has  been  given  before 
the  committee  to  indicate  that  confidence 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  meat-inspection  serv- 
ice has  been  shaken  in  some  quarters,"  and 
that  the  facts  ought  to  be  ascertained.  But 
is  the  middle  of  a  political  campaign  a  good 
time  for  finding  out  the  exact  truth?  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Cowmerce  thinks  not. 
Representative  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
introduced  the  resolution  calling  for  the 
investigation,  promised  to  reveal  shocking 
conditions  in  many  of  the  packing-houses,  but 
The  Journal  of  Cowwcrce.thinks  he  has  failed 
to  do  so.     It  voices  its  discouragement  thus: 


Similar  protests  come  from  Socialist 
editors,  the  New  York  Call  and  Daily  Peo- 
ple singling  out  the  Root  amendment  for 
attack. 

Nevertheless,  there  are    two   sides  to  the 
question,   argues  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.     We  must  at  least  tem- 
porarily restrict  immigration: 

"We  have  here  a  large  army  of  unemployed,  and  a  still  larger 
army  of  men  and  women  working  for  wages  which  will  not  ade- 
quately support  life,  and  that  army  is  largely  made  up  of  immi- 
grants. Is  it  a  kindness,  either  to  those  already  here  or  to  those 
who  want  to  come,  to  go  on  increasing  these  armies  of  the 
unemployed  and  underpaid,  and  enlarging  those  colonies  of 
people  who,  in  the  language  of  the  conference  report,  are 
'herded  like  cattle,'  and  who  sleej)  like  rats  in  the  hold  of  a  ship? 
...  It  is  no  kindness,  even  to  the  opprest  of  Russia,  to  invite 
them  to  an  'asylum'  which  is  thick  with  disease,  or  to  extend  to 
them  the  'hospitality'  of  starvation." 

Economic  experts  also  point  out  that  more  restriction  is 
needed  "to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
workingman."  Yet,  aft(>r  giving  du(!  consideration  to  these 
and  other  statements,  the  Springfield  Republican  remains  of  the 
opinion  that  the  problem  is,  after  all,  serious  "mainly  because 
distributive  agencies  are  faulty,  and  assimilative  methods  re- 
main too  haphazard  in  cliaracter."  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
too,  finds  quite  unfounded  tlie  alarming  idea  that  the  i)roportion 
of  foreign-born  in  our  jjopulalion  is  ni|)idly  increasing.  As  :i 
matter  of  fact,  it  ob.serves: 

"There  has  been  iittli'  cliaiigc  in  liiis  respect  in  fifty  years. 
In  1S()()  tlie  pt-rcentage  was  i;{.2  per  cent.;  in  1X70,  1  1.4  jx-rcent.; 
in  ISSO.  \:\.:\  ixT  cent.;  in  IS'K),  14.S  i)er  cent.;  in  lUOO,  i:{.7 
per  cent." 


MRS.    CAROLINE     BARTLETT    CRANf:, 

An  expert  investigator  who  de- 
clares that  "a  great  quantity  of 
meat,  unsound,  unwliolesome,  and 
unfit  for  human  food,  gets  into  the 
public  market  because  of  the  laxity 
of  the  inspection  service." 


"The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  prob- 
ably no  different  from  the  other  branches 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Thos'e 
bureaus  which  have  to  do  with  commercial 
interests  are  nearly  all  in  a  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory state,  and  are  inclined  to  defer 
far  too  largely  to  the  wishes  of  those  upon 
whom  they  depend  for  appropriations  and 
political  support  in  C^ongress.  Thej'  are 
most  of  them  prone  to  withhold  vigorous  ac- 
tion where  it  is  needed,  for  fear  of  the  antag- 
onism of  powerfid  interests.  This  was  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  forestry  imbroglio.  The 
pure-food  scandal  repeated  the  general  show- 
ing, and  the  Everglades  investigation  reen- 
forced  it.  The  whole  problem  goes  back  to 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  Department  is 
not  now  in  hands  that  can  manage  it  strongly 
or  wisely,  whatever  may  be  their  intent  or 
disposition.  President  Taft  is  well  imder- 
stood  to  recognize  these  facts,  but  to  be  un- 
willing to  act  until  after  the  autumn  cam- 
paign is  over.  This  is  an  unnecessary  and 
regrettable  postponement,  })ut  meantime  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
House  either  can  or  will  do  anything  effective.  Apparently  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  wait,  and,  if  possible,  avoid  suspicion  of 
partizanship  in  connection  with  the  matter." 

The  New  York  Call  (Soc.)  expresses  neither  approval  nor  dis- 
approval of  the  investigation,  but  remarks  that  the  people  were 
mistaken  when  they  thought  conditions  would  be  different  after 
Upton  Sinclair's  expose  in  the  novel,  "The  Jungle,"  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  for  they  have  not  changed,  and  "the 
packers  have  gone  on  in  the  same  old  way."  The  Milwaukee 
Free  Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  believes  that  "if  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  unfounded,  the  in- 
vestigation will  prove  it,"  and  asks  why  the  Department  shoidd 
issue  pamphlets  with  bitter  countercharges  against  the  accusers. 

In  substance,  th<'  specific  charges  made  by  Representative 
Nelson  in  his  ojx'ning  statement  before  the  committee  were  that 
putrid  meats  had  been  passed  by  inspectors  in  Philadelphia; 
that  in  Chicago  emaciated  steers,  which  died  in  the  pens  from 
exhaustion,  were  dnigged  into  the  cutting-rooms,  bled,  and 
passed  as  food;  that  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  carcasses  of 
steers,  hogs,  and  sheep  were  persistently  washed  in  water 
dangerously  i)olluted  willi  typhoid  germs,  and  reports  of  local 
bacteriologists  condtMnning  the  water  were  ign«)red  by  CJov- 
crnmeiit  officials;  and  that  the  (Jovernment  acquiesced  in  the 
closing  of  the  doors  of  picUling-rooms  to  inspectors  in  nearly 
:dl   tlic  plants  East  and  W«'sl.     Th«'.>^e  accusations,  which  were 
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contained  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  American, 
were  based  upon  statements  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane, 
the  specialist  in  municipal  hygiene,  Mrs.  Scott  Durand,  of 
Chicago,  J.  W.  Burroughs,  formerly  an  inspector  in  Philadelphia 
and  at  Cumberland,  and  Dr.  J.  V.  Laddey,  an  ex-inspector  who 
served  in  New  York  City  and  in  NcAvark,  New  Jersey,  all  but  the 
first  of  whom  testified  later  before  the  committee.  Mrs.  Crane 
did  not  say  there  Avas  a  conspiracy  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  packers,  but  she  testified  that  the  service 
was  so  la.\  that  the  Government  label  had  lost  its  meaning. 
In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  denying 
the  Nelson  charges,  Secretary  WUson  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  say  that,  if  the  inspec- 
tion service  had  in  ihe  past  six  years  condemned  the  meat  of 
all  animals  affected  in  any  way  with  disease,  "there  would  have 
been  taken  from  the  food-supply  of  the  country  6,000,000  car- 
casses, the  meat  of  which  was  perfectly  safe,  wholesome  food." 
The  pamphlet  goes  on: 

"The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 


practise  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
thereunder  are  based  upon  the  opinions  of  the  foremost  meat- 
inspection  authorities  of  the  world,  who  agree  that,  altho  an 
animal  may  be  affected  with  a  disease  in  a  certain  form,  a  portion 
of  the  meat  may  be  absolutely  sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  and 
fit  for  human  food. 

"It  is  due  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who 
have  been  wantonly  and  unjustifiably  assailed  in  this  resolu- 
tion, that  there  should  be  an  investigation  to  determine  the 
facts.  It  is  due  the  farmers  and  stock-raisers  of  the  United 
States  whose  product  is  assailed  by  this  resolution  that  there 
should  be  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  their  product 
is  to  be  destroyed  for  food. 

"It  is  due  the  American  people  who  consume  the  product 
of  the  packing-houses  that  there  should  be  an  investigation  to 
determine  whether  the  medical  standards  followed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  sufficiently  high  for  their  protection.  It  is  due  the 
people  in  foreign  countries  who  accept  and  buy  our  meats  that 
there  should  be  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  they 
are  receiving  an  unwholesome  and  loathsome  product." 

The  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  postponed  indefinitely  action  on  the  Nelson 
resolution  calling  for  an  investigation. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


No  place  feels  like  home  after  you  have  once  lived  in  the  White  House. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Politics  this  year  is  something  like  having  the  score  tied  in  the  ninth 
inning. — Toledo  Blade. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  we  sit  and  wonder  whether  Lyman  Abbott  docks 
his  contributing  editor  for  soldiering. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Retailers  continue  to  put  the  blame  of  high  prices  on  the  wholesaler, 
but  the  price  itself  rests  always  on  the  consumer. — New  York  World. 

The  amenities  now  passing  between  Bryan  and  Harmon  might  give 
the  idea  that  they  were  running  for  a  Republican  nomination. — Boston 
Herald. 

A  GUARD  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  Washington  was  robbed  last  week 
of  his  watch  and  chain.  This  verifies  a  popular  suspicion. — Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

It  must  be  encouraging  to  Uncle  .Tud.  Harmon  to  reflect  that  by  adding 
another  delegate  to  his  string  he  could  increase  his  total  by  25  per  cent. — 
.  Washington  Post. 

Another  one  of  the  humors  of  the  campaign  is  the  intense  fear  of  the 
corporation  newspapers  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  too  friendly  to  the 
corporations. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Swedish  people  have  presented  King  Gus.  with  a  war-ship  for  the 
royal  navy,  the  other  one  having 
been  worn  out. —  Washington  Post. 

Steel-trust  witnesses  say  that 
agreements  were  made  to  "main- 
tain a  fair  level  of  prices." 
Nothing,  however,  about  a  level 
of  fair  prices. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  to  be 
made  a  coimt  by  the  King  of  Italy 
for  endowing  a  hero  fimd  in  that 
country.  Well.  Andy  will  be  one 
foreign  coimt  who  can  pay  his 
hills. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  wTiting-paper  trust  has 
ordered  a  20-per-cent.  increase  in 
prices.  If  this  had  happened 
sooner  some  of  our  epistolary 
statesmen  might  have  been  saved 
a  lot  of  embarrassment. —  Wash- 
ington Post. 

A  report  submitted  to  the 
Lawyers'  Association  estimates 
that  there  are  11.46.3  lawyers 
practising  in  this  city,  but  fortu- 
nately a  good  many  of  them  are 
not  doing  enough  to  hurt. — New 
York  World. 

We'll  bet  a  little  red  apple 
that  the  husbands  and  fathers  of 
Xew  York  are  wishing  that  Suffra- 
gist paratie  could  take  the  place 
f>f  the  annual  Fifth  .Avenue  Easter 
parade.  Most  of  'em  wore  38-cent 
hats. — Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 


The  way  to  learn  how  to  fight  is  to  study  the  art  of  two  peace  advocates 
when  they  are  mixing  things  up. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Doctor  Wiley  is  now  a  contributing  editor.  In  his  case,  however, 
he  is  no  doubt  expected  to  contribute. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

New  York's  death-rate  has  been  halved  since  1866.  The  people  who 
live  there  are  becoming  more  hardened. — Birmingham  Age  Herald. 

Residents  of  Ismay,  Mont.,  have  petitioned  to  have  the  name  of  the 
town  changed.     Not  knocking  anybody,  of  course. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Moving-picture  houses  announce  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  three 
reels.     You  remember,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  rough  voyage. — Detroit 

News. 

As  the  campaign  proceeds  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  convention  is  going  to  have  the  time  of  his  life. — 
Newark  News. 

Out  West  they  are  circulating  a  damning  campaign  calumny  to  the 
effect  that  Woodrow  Wilson  has  two  entire  suits  of  evening  clothes. — ■ 
Newark  News. 

We  can  not  explain  the  remarkable  silence  of  George  Perkins  and  Giff. 
Pinchot  on  any  other  theory  than  that  they  are  too  busy  writing  checks. — 
Washington  Post. 

Statisticians  have  set  out  to  prove  that  the  cost  of  living  has  ad- 
vanced. What  an  awful  surprize 
this  will  be  to  the  folks  who 
pay  the  bills. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Senator  Dixon  takes  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  campaign 
managers.  Every  pledged  Taft 
delegation  increases  his  confidence 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  win. — 
New  York   World. 

Certain  congressmen  advocate 
the  coinage  of  .3-cent  pieces.  The 
only  redeeming  feature  wc  can  see 
in  a  coin  of  that  size  is  that  some- 
times it  can  be  passed  as  a  dime. 
— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Rembrandt's  "Old  Woman 
Plucking  a  Fowl,"  that  brought 
.»2.50,(X)0  in  Paris,  shows  once 
more  how  rapidly  the  price  of 
drest  poultry,  even  in  art,  is  ri- 
sing.— New  York  World. 

A  Philadelphia  firm  is  making 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  largest 
gate  in  the  world  for  .1  P.  Morgan. 
I'r()l)ably  for  that  fence  he  is 
i)uil(ling  around  tiie  country. — 
Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

The  position  of  the  great  body 
of  Southern  Republican  delegates 
is  becoming  grievous  enough  to 
stir  the  pity  of  a  nation.  How 
much  longer  must  they  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  location  of  the 
band-wagon? — New  York  World. 


A   PRE.SIDENTIAL  BEE   IS  A   SERIOUS  MATTER   IN   MEXICO. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 


CHINA'S  PREDICAMENT 


CHINA'S  TROUBLES  are  not  yet  over,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Li  Yuen  Hung,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic, 
who  writes  in  a  strain  of  almost  lachrymose  despondency 
to  President  Yuan  Shi-kai.  The  Vice-President  was  the  bril- 
liant military  leader  of  the  revolution,  and  did  for  his  country 
what  George  Washington  did  for  ours,  but  without  being  re- 
warded with  the  Presidency.  His  letter  is  sent  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  by  its  Peking  correspondent.      Foreign  intervention  is 


Yuan  Shi-kai — "Who  calls  this  a  free  republic,  when  its  power 
is   founded   on   loans?"  — Jugend  (Munich). 


the  specter  that  haunts  his  dreams.  If  China  does  not  wake  up 
and  do  something  to  remedy  the  apathetic  indifference  which 
permeates  political  and  industrial  life,  he  thinks  such  interven- 
tion is  inevitable.  This  is  the  strain  in  which  this  soldier  and 
statesman  speaks: 

"With  tears  I  presume  to  place  before  you  all  the  present 
dangers  which  threaten  us. 

"Ever  since  the  provinces  of  the  South  and  East  took  the 
lead  in  supporting  patriotic  troops  by  private  subscription,  the 
trade  of  foreigners  has  suffered  enormous  losses.  But  there 
being  no  pretext  upon  which  they  could  act,  they  had  to  endure 
them.  Then  the  capital  revolted  and  the  disorders  spread. 
One  nation  increased  its  military  forces,  and  another  followed 
in  imitation.  They  selected  sites  and  established  their  encamp- 
ments. They  divided  the  territory  and  policed  the  markets. 
They  did  just  as  they  pleased  and  no  one  dared  to  say  anything." 

He  says  the  Powers  will  find  a  pretext  for  their  intervention 
in  the  plea  that  they  must  protect  their  trade,  but  avers  that 
they  are  really  aiming  at  the  partition  of  Chinese  territory  and 
destruction  of  Chinese  independence. 

"Th<!  calamity  of  having  allied  armies  in  our  midst  is  once 
more  bc^fore  our  eyes.  We  look  toward  the  North  and  behold 
the  situation  already  assuming  in  Peking  the  aspect  of  armed 
intervention.  This  condition  of  our  fonMgn  relations  is  the  first 
caus(!  of  grief. 

"The  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  began  in  the 
autumn  and  extended  into  the  winter.  The  troops  hastily  levied, 
having  no  fixt  regulations,  have  looked  upon  crime  as  meritori- 
ous, upon  disorder  as  correct  conduct,  and  upon  insolence  as  the 
as.sertion  of  equality." 


The  size  of  the  existing  army  in  China  is,  he  thinks,  far  too 
great  to  admit  of  providing  regular  and  adequate  pay,  yet  the 
least  hint  of  disbanding  rouses  the  spirit  of  indignant  revolt. 
Besides,  the  provinces  are  being  pillaged  by  the  very  officers  and 
magistrates  who  were  appointed  to  keep  order  there.  In  fact, 
the  picture  he  gives  us  is  a  dark  one.     We  read: 

"A  province  is  the  territory  of  the  man  who  rules  it;  the 
army  is  the  possession  of  its  general.  This  disposition  finds 
imitation  far  and  wide,  as  a  sound  is  repeated  by  its  echo.  For 
the  measuring  out  and  the  partition  of  the  country  they  care 
nothing.  Moreover,  the  Yang-tse  swarms  with  pirates  who 
are  hostile  to  the  new  Government,  and  the  victorious  Repub- 
lic finds  brigands  still  following  the  old  flag.  In  the  face  of  all 
this,  through  a  little  lack  of  tact  in  adjusting  matters  between 
the  North  and  South,  we  are  quarreling  among  ourselves.  This 
condition  of  military  affairs  is  the  second  cause  of  grief. 

"Recently  troops  of  various  sorts  have  been  raised  in  the 
South  and  East.  In  our  own  locality,  Kiang-han  [Wuchang], 
they  amount  almost  to  a  hundred  thousand.  Inquiry  into  the 
several  provinces  shows  that  each  has  exceeded  the  limit  of  its 
purse.  There  is  a  dearth  both  of  money  and  arms.  Public  and 
private  funds  are  alike  exhausted.  Yet  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  forces  raises  an  angry  clamor  which  causes  anxiety.  If  it  is 
desired  to  retain  the  troops  then  there  is  a  lack  of  the  where- 
withal to  pay  them." 

The  drained  treasury  of  the  Government,  and  the  terrible 
penalty  that  must  be  paid  if  China  falls  in  financial  bondage  to 
foreign  bankers,  are  other  causes  of  peril,  yet  no  efforts  are  being 


INTERVENTION    IN   CHINA. 

Scarcely  has  China's  St.  George  slain  the  Manchu  dragon  than 
a  pack  of  othor  hungry  beasts  rush  in.     —  Wahrc  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


made  to  employ  the  resources  of  the  country,  Ihrougii  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  taxation,  as  a  means  of  setting  things  right. 

"To  make  further  loans  is  like  cutting  off  a  piece  of  sound  flesh 
(()  patch  a  sore.  One  propos(>s  to  give  mines,  another  railways, 
as  se<'urity.  and  there  is  no  mutual  consultation.  The  aggres- 
sive foreign  Powers  rejoice  at  our  plight,  thinking  to  compel  us 
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to  grant  a  monopoly  of  loans  and  the  supervision  of  expendi- 
tures. If  we  show  the  slightest  neglect  of  duty,  they  will  press 
us  to  utter  destruction.  The  beacon  of  Yin  is  not  far  off.  and 
still  clearer  is  the  example  of  Poland.  This  condition  of  our 
finances  is  the  third  cause  of  grief." 

^leanwhile,  in  some  regions  of  the  country  floods  from  the 
o\erflowing  of  unprotected  or  tindireeted  river-basins  are  dri- 
A  ing  the  population  to  starA^atiou,  brigandage,  or  even  canni- 
balism, and  we  read: 

"The  region  of  the  Yang-tse  and  Huai  rivers  for  a  long  time 
lias  been  in  distress  through  floods.  Whole  families  have  neither 
breakfast  nor  supper.  The  roads  are  filled  with  the  starving, 
•whose  condition  is  made  worse  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Altho 
we  are  already  in  the  second  month  of  spring  nothing  has  been 
done  to  relieve  their  distress.  Tlie  floods  in  the  Yang-tse  are 
more  than  ten  feet  above  the  banks.     The  lowlands  are  without 


a  libera,!  policy,  and  thuis  e'Hiable  the  Republic  llO'  be  quickly 
established." 


nKsr  oAsa  pakemo^s  ^ 


Kr.iiii  ■■  The  L<'iiil-m  Splier**." 

RESULTS    OF    THE    TITANIC    DISASTER    ANALYZED. 
FROM    OFFICIAL   FIGURES    GfV'EN    IN   THE    HOLSE    OF   COMMONS. 

The  black  indicates  passengers  and  crew  lost,  and  the  white  indicates  the  saved 


-<;rops.  The  rushing  floods  have  destroyed  the  embankments 
so  that  the  fields  are  si'll  unreclaimed.  Up  to  the  present  there 
has  been  no  relief.  Brigandage  already  is  rife.  The  weak  be- 
come wandering  ghosts;  the  strong  hasten  to  become  highway 
robbers.  Stiffened  corpses  lie  strung  along  the  roads.  Famine 
fever  has  broken  out.  Human  beings  treat  one  another  as  tho 
not  of  the  same  ra<j(;  and  resort  to  cannibalism.  This  condition 
of  the  people  is  the  fourth  cause  of  grief." 

The  communication  to  Yuan  Shi-kai  concludes  Avith  the  fol- 
lowing striking  paragraph — at  once  a  plea  for  union  and  accord 
and  a  warning  against  the  danger  of  suicidal  diAasion: 

"When  the  oyster  and  the  kingfisher  quarrel  the  fisherman  gets 
Ihe  benefit.  If  a  time  should  come  to  China  when,  because  of 
internal  strife,  foreign  Powers  should  take  possession,  ours  will 
be  the  shame  of  slaves  and  we  shall  repent  of  fratricidal  strife. 
Once  the  destruction  of  our  countrj'  is  accomplished  it  will  be 
impossible  to  do  anything 

."Let  us,  I  implore,  work  together  in  close  harmony;    adopt 


ENGLISH   DEFENSE  OF  SENATOR  SMITH 

VITUPERATION  and  ridicnle  of  all  kinds,  sarcastic, 
bitter,  angr^^  have  been  piled  upon  the  head  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  inquiring  into  the  Titanic 
catastraphe.  The  cartoonists  have  sharpened  their  Avits  and 
their  pencils  to  pillory  him,  and  London  has  been  filled  Avi.th 
laughter  at  the  questions  Senator  Smith  put  to  the  Avitnesses. 
Particular  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  his  ignorance  of  nautical 
matters  and  his  somewhat  "fumbhng  methods/'  as  they  are 
called,  in  trying  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  But  G.  K.  Chesterton  has 
come  to  his  rescue  in  a  sparkling  artiele  in  The  Illustrated  London 
News.  This  writer  doe^  not  think  that  ig- 
norance of  ships  and  their  construction  and 
management  is  an  altogether  unmixt  dis- 
qualifieaticBi  in  a  judge  performing  the  task 
which  fell  to  Senator  Smith.  Such  a  judge 
may  know^  too  much  about  shipping,  we  are 
reminded,  and  use  his  knowledge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hushing  things  up,  as  Lord  Mersej^ 
was  ehaiged  with  snaothering  the  scandal  of 
the  Jameson  Raid.  Mr.  Chesterton  thinks 
that  the  real  point  is  whether  the  Senator 
was  sincerely  an.xious  to  probe  things  to  the 
bottom.  This  writer  thinks  he  was.  Public 
opinion  was  excited  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry 
after  Mr.  Ismay.  This,  we  read,  is  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  doing  things,  while  the  English,  as 
a  genei-al  thing,  rather  take  the  opposite 
course  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  public  clamor  for 
ihe  sake  of  screening  millionaires.  To  quote 
this  author's  words: 

"It  is  perfectly  true,  as  English  papers  are 
saying,  that  some  American  papers  are  what 
we  should  call  both  vulgar  and  vindictive; 
that  they  set  the  pack  in  full  cry  upon  a  par- 
ticular man;  that  they  are  impatient  of  delay 
and  eager  for  savage  decisions;  and  that  the 
flags  under  which  they  march  are  oft(>n  the 
rags  of  a  reckless  and  unscrupulous  journal- 
ism. All  this  is  true;  but  if  the.se  be  the 
American  faults,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to  emphasize  the  opposite  English  faults.  Our 
national  evil  is  exactly  the  other  way:  it  is  to 
hush  everything  up;  it  is  to  damp  everything 
down;  it  is  to  leaA^e  every  great  affair  un- 
finished, to  leave  every  enormous  question  un- 
answered. It  is  essential  to  realize,  therefore, 
that  the  accusations  on  both  sides  may  be 
real.  The  educated  Englishman  tends  to  say 
to  tlic  Americans,  'I  know  you  and  your 
popular  persecutions.  You  will  hunt  poor 
Mr.  Ismay  from  court  to  court,  as  if  he  were  the  only  man 
that  was  saved — just  as  you  hunted  poor  old  Gorki  from  hotel 
to  hotel,  as  if  ho  weri^  the  only  man  not  living  with  his  wife.' 
But  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  the  educated  American  can 
say  a  similar  thing  on  the  other  side.  He  will  say,  'I  know  you 
and  your  gentlemanly  privacies  and  hypocrisies.  You  will  sliirk 
this  inquiry  into  the  TiloHic  tragedy,  just  as  you  shirked  tlie  in- 
quiry into  the  Jameson  Raid.  You  will  ignore  plain  questions 
and  suppress  existing  telegrams  to  save  the  face  of  some  rich 
man,  just  as  you  did  it  to  save  the  face  of  the  African  million- 
aires. We  are  not  so  careful  of  millionaires.  We  are  hounding 
on  the  pack,  and  we  think  a  pack  of  dogs,  even  if  it  is  a  pack 
of  mongrels,  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  for  dealing  with  wolves — or 
foxes.'  " 

Mr.  Chesterton  proceeds  to  point  out  that  this  kind  of  inter- 
national recrimination  is  both  fooHsh  and  unjust.  It  is  the  pot 
calling  the  kettle  black,  and  we  read: 

"Now,  it  is  important  to  insist  that  each  of  these  cross-criti- 
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cisms  is  unjust.  It  is  perfectly  true,  perilously  true,  that  Eng- 
lish courts  and  committees  tend  to  hush  things  up.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  English  motive  is  a  mere  snobbish  fear  and  noth- 
ing else.  There  is  in  the  English  dilatoriness  and  ineonclusive- 
ness  something  more  than  this  mean  motive  which,  for  the  rest, 
certainly  exists  in  some  of  us.  There  is  also  something  of  sports- 
manship, something  of  the  generosity  of  the  gentleman,  some- 
thing that  makes  'sneaking'  at  school  almost  illogically  impos- 
sible. It  is  a  feeling  peculiar  to  certain  classes  of  people,  but 
it  is  not  a  feeling  of  mere  class  pride  or  class  terror;  it  is  a  good 
feeling.  In  so  far  as  Americans  would  put  it  down  to  common 
calculated  servility,  Americans  would  be  wrong.  Well,  we  shall 
be  even  more  frightfully  wrong  if  we  make  the  American  out- 
cry and  inquisition  a  mere  example  of  scare-line  journalism  and 
sensational  demagogy.  If  there  is  an  elemert  of  real  clemency 
in  our  desire  to  conceal  things,  there  is  an  element  of  real  and 
righteous  indignation  in  their  desire  to  reveal  them.  I  confess 
that  in  a  case  like  this  I  am  in  sympathy  with  that  element." 

He  comes  to  the  case  of  Senator  kSmith  with  the  following 
extenuating  and  even-handed  justice.  There  are  cases,  he 
thinks,  in  which  igno- 
rance, if  not  exactly 
bliss,  may  at  least  be 
advantageous,  where 
the  facts  of  a  case  have 
to  be  honestly  elicited: 


^  .   <^. 
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"I  see  all  the  English 
papers  are  sneering  at 
Senator  Smith  for  not 
knowing  certain  facts 
about  shipping.  Now, 
I  can  quite  understand 
a  contrary  feeling  in 
this  affair.  I  can  under- 
stand people  thinking 
that  it  does  not  much 
matt<'r  whether  Sena- 
tor Smith  knows  the 
facts;  what  matters  is, 
whether  he  is  really  try- 
ing to  find  th(!m  out. 
It  is  not  a  complete 
answer  to  say  that  we 
could  have  appointed 
a  president  who  knew 
much  rnoH!  about  ship- 
ping. W(!  might  have 
appointed    one    in    his 

place  who  knew  far  too  much  about  shipping.  He  miglit  have 
known  far  too  much  to  let  any  one  tell  the  truth  about  it. 
The  Americans  affect  me  altogether  as  foreigners;  but  1 
know  enough  about  foreigners  to  know  that  foreigners  can 
correct  and  complete  a  nation. 

"This  American  excitement  is  a  thing  tlial  hardly  exists  in 
P^ngland  at  all.  It  is  a  thing  called  Public  ()|)inion.  It  is 
impatient,  inquisitive,  often  ferocious;  but  1  assure  you,  it  has 
its  uses.     Do  not  despise  it." 


lllll.ti..l|..|JS.  l.nll<|.,H 

A    PIECK    OF    DOCUMENTAUY    EVIDENCE. 


Facsimile  of  one  of  the  seven  cheeks  said  to  have  been  given  by  .Sir  Cosmo  Dulf- 
fiordon  to  the  crew  of  the  life-boat  in  which  he  was  saved  from  the  Titanic.  The 
charge  is  made  that  this  life-boat  left  the  ship  early  with  a  few  rich  passengers.  It 
was  called  "the  millionaires'  special"  by  the  other  survivors. 


DUELING   IN   THE  GERMAN  ARMY 

A  REMARKABLE  LETTER  by  the  German  Emperor 
appears  in  the  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  sanctioning 
^  dueling  in  the  Army,  altho  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  by 
law  to  all  German  citizens,  and  altho  the  Emperor  himself  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  the  military  court  of  honor  ought  to 
forbid  a  man  to  fight  a  duel  against  his  religious  principles.  The 
Kaiser's  letter,  written  to  the  head  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps, 
refers  to  the  ease  of  a  certain  Dr.  Sambeth,  an  Army  surgeon, 
who  was  compelled  to  resign  from  the  Army  because  he  refused 
to  fight  a  duel  with  a  Dr.  Schum,  another  Army  surgeon.  Dr. 
Schum  had  accused  Dr.  Sambeth  of  intriguing  against  him  and 
endeavoring  to  injure  his  reputation  and  in  a  violent  letter  re- 
fused to  withdraw  the  accusation,  altho  so  advi.sed  by  the  Doc- 
tors' Society  of  Berlin.  The  matter  w^as  referred  to  "the  court 
of  honor,"  and  the  decision  arrived  at  was  that  there  was  nO' 

ground  for  the  accusa- 
tion made  against  Dr. 
Sambeth.  According  to- 
the  ideas  which  prevail' 
in  the  German  Armj^ 
it  was  the  duty  of  Dr. 
Sambeth  to  challenge 
Dr.  Schum  to  a  duel, 
but  Dr.  Sambeth  is  a 
Catholic  and  dueling  is 
strictly  forbidden  by 
that  Church,  Christian- 
burial  being  denied  to  a 
person  killed  in  a  dueL 
The  question,  however^ 
came  before  the  Uln> 
court  of  honor  for  mil- 
itary medical  officers, 
and  this  body  found 
that  Dr.  Sambeth  had 
compromised  himself 
by  failing  to  e.xact  repa- 
ration by  duel  for  the  in- 
sult and  recommended 
his  dismissal  from  the 
Army.  This  recommendation  came  before  the  Kaiser  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  his  letter,  as  it  appeared  in  the  pai)er 
before  quoted,  seems  ca.suistical  to  many  Germans.  It  runs  in 
part  as  follows: 

"The  refusal  to  fight  a  duel  based  ou  religious  convictions  is 
not  a  subject  for  examination  by  a  court  of  honor,  but  the 
medical  officer  who  in  this  respect  holds  opinions   contrary    to 
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those  of  his  fellow  offieers  can  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ser\nce." 

Shortly  after  this  letter  of  the  Kaiser,  Dr.  Sambeth  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Army.  Educated  Germans  are  quite  alive  to 
the  folly  of  dueling,  and  on  this  point  Catholics,  Liberals,  and 
Socialists  are  united.  The  Kieler  Neuesten  Nachrichten  ques- 
tions the  authority  of  the  court  of  honor,  as  conflicting  with  the 
office  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  declares  that  such  a  medieval 
institution  is  quite  "out  of  harmony  with  modern  institutions 
for  the  carrying  out  of  justice." 

In  the  Gcrmania  (Berlin),  the  organ  of  the  Conservatives  and 
Catholics,  we  read: 

"While  the  workman  who  defends  his  honor  in  a  fight  with 
his  fists  or  by  knife  is  severely  punished  by  the  law,  officers  who 
engage  in  a  duel  not  only  go  'scot-free,'  but  are  dismissed  from 
the  Army  if  they  refuse  to  break  the  law.  The  Government 
would  be  better  employed  in  seeing  that  the  law  in  this  matter 
is  riglitly  observed  than  in  complaining  of  the  Bavarian 
Government  for  not  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  the  German 
churches  in  which  is  occasionally  preached  the  gospel  of  love  and 
mercy." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  an  old-fashioned  Liberal 
organ,  which  is  read  mostly  in  Berlin  by  moderate  Radicals, 
ranges  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics  in  an  article  written  by 
Dr.  J.  Heyne,  Pastor  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Memorial  Church 
(Lutheran),  who  characterizes  as  "very  impressive"  the  decision 
of  the  Catholic  Church  against  "the  detestable  crimes  which, 
through  the  influence  of  Satan,  result  from  the  practise  of  duel- 
ing." Then  follows  a  history  of  the  decrees  of  Rome  and  Trent 
on  this  question,  closed  by  the  following  appeal  to  the  Kaiser: 

"The  Evangelical  Church  expects  from  the  men  whose  official 
position  gives  them  the  privilege  of  so  doing,  that  with  all  due 
respect,  but  at  the  same  time  with  all  frankness,  they  say  to  the 
Kaiser  who  is  the  highest  bishop  of  the  National  Evangelical 
Church:  'Majesty,  the  people  wish  that  their  Kaiser  and  King 
may  e.xercise  mercy,  but  only  according  to  justice,  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  which  our  statutes,  with  all  their  paragraphs,  make 
the  way  clear.  But  the  people  can  not  undt^rstand  their  Kaiser 
when  he  shields  the  injurer  with  his  mercy,  and  refuses  his  favor 
to  the  injured,  whom  he  dismisses  from  the  Army.'" 

Since  the  Kaiser's  letter  was  published  the  question  of  dueling 
has  come  up  before  the  Reichstag.  When  the  new  Army  and 
Navy  bills  were  laid  before  the  House  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  the  public  condemnation  of  the  duel 
at  once  sprang  to  the  fore.  The  bill  for  adding  '29,000  men  to 
the  Arm%'  was  laid  before  the  House,  and  Mr.  Erzberger,  leader 
of  the  Catholic  Center  party,  stood  up  immediately  to  brand 
the  practise  of  the  duello  as  "a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country." 
This  declaration  roused  the  ire  of  General  von  Heeringen,  a 
rough  old  soldi«?r,  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  who  remarked, 
according  to  Vorwaerls  (Berlin),  that  "a  man  who  refused  to 
fight  a'duel  on  religious  grounds  had  forfeited  his  right  to  as.so- 
ciate  with  his  brother  officers."  This  sentiment,  we  read,  met 
with  a  wave  of  disapprobation  from  the  ninety  Center  members 
whose  support  is  indispensable  to  the  Government.  At  a  sub- 
sequent session  the  subject  was  debated  at  length  and  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  any  Army  officer  who  par- 
ticipates in  a  duel,  or  challenges  another  officer  to  take  part  in 
one,  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  Army.  Th<'  Socialists  also  car- 
ried through  the  House  an  amendment  ruling  that  no  officer 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  a  duel  shall  be  so  dismissed.  An 
interesting  feature  in  the  debate  was  the  speech  of  the  Socialist 
Ledebour,  editor  of  the  Socialist  organ  Berliner  Volkszeilung, 
and  contributor  to  Vorimcrls,  which  reports  his  speech.  He 
said,  in  substance,  in  language  plainly  directed  against  the 
Kaiser: 

Those  who  recognize  dueling  not  only  violate  the  penal  code, 


but  are  of  a  low  moral  level.  Further  than  that,  the  man  who, 
while  in  supreme  command,  rejects  dueling  for  himself  and  his 
sons  and  kinsmen,  yet  compels  other  military  officers  to  fight 
duels,  is  of  the  very  lowest  moral  level.  If  a  prince  of  the  blood 
were  to  be  shot,  we  should  be  certain  to  see  immediately  gazetted 
an  order  forbidding  dueling  of  any  kind. — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RELIEF  FOR  ENGLISH  SHOP-CLERKS 

THE  CRY  on  behalf  of  overworked  shop-assistants,  which 
has  long  been  ringing  in  the  ears  of  England's  law- 
makers, has  at  last  had  its  effect.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment has  passed  a  Shops  Act  which  greatly  ameliorates  the  lot 
of  the  shopmen  and  women  of  the  country,  and  its  provisions 
are  outlined  in  the  press.  Their  labors  are  to  be  lightened  by 
easier  hours,  and  half-holidays  and  time  for  meals,  rest,  and  rec- 
reation are  better  provided.  For  instance,  a  most  important 
clause  decrees  that: 

"On  at  least  one  week-day  in  each  week  a  shop-assistant  shall 
not  be  employed  about  the  business  of  a  shop  after  half-past 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

Proper  intervals  for  meals  are  thus  prescribed: 

"No  person  is  to  be  employed  for  more  than  six  consecutive 
hours  without  an  interval  of  at  least  twenty  minutes. 

"Where  the  hours  of  work  include  the  hours  from  11.30  a.m. 
to  2.30  P.M.,  an  interval  of  not  less  than  45  minutes  to  be  allowed 
for  dinner,  and  where  the  meal  is  taken  away  from  the  shop,  a 
full  hour  to  be  allowed. 

"Where  the  hours  of  work  include  from  4  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  not 
less  than  half  an  hour  to  be  allowed  for  tea. 

"In  houses  of  refreshment  there  need  be  no  dinner  interval 
between  11.30  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m.,  if  the  assistant  is  allowed  the 
same  interval  to  end  not  earlier  than  11.30  or  to  begin  not  later 
than  2.30." 

The  act  has  been  denounced  by  some  critics  speaking  professed- 
ly in  the  interests  of  places  of  refreshment  and  waiters,  but  exemp- 
tions are  made  to  cover  such  cases.  This  further  quotation 
shows  that  the  aim  is  not  to  make  the  law  unduly  rigid : 

"  Every  shop  shall,  save  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act,  be 
closed  for  the  serving  of  customers  not  later  than  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  on  one  week-day  in  every  week. 

"Licensed  houses,  refreshment-houses,  newspaper,  tobacco, 
and  motor-requisite  shops,  and  shops  for  .sale  of  perishable  food 
and  articles  are  exempted. 

"The  local  authority  may,  by  order,  fix  the  closing  day,  and 
it  may  fix  the  same  for  all  shops,  or  different  days  for  different 
classes  of  shops,  or  different  districts,  or  different  periods  of  the 
year.  Two  alternative  days  must  be  allowed  for  the  holiday, 
one  of  which  must  be  Saturday. 

"Until  such  an  order  is  made,  the  shopkeeper  is  to  fix  the  half- 
holiday  and  specify  it  in  a  notice  affixt  in  the  shop. 

"If,  after  taking  steps  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  shopkeepers 
of  any  particular  class,  the  local  authority  are  satisfied  that  the 
majority  wish  the  closing  hour  to  be  some  hour  not  latcsr  than 
2  P.M.,  an  order  of  exemption  shall  be  made  for  those  shops. 

"That  no  person  under  eighteen  shall  be  employed  in  or  about 
a  shop  for  longer  than  74  hours  (including  meals)  in  any  week. 
This  applies  to  wholesale  shops  and  warehouses,  but  not  to 
domestic  service. 

"Where  there  are  female  shop-assistants  seats  are  to  be  pro- 
vided— not  less  than  one  seat  for  every  three  assistants  in  each 
room." 

The  weekly  half-holiday  is  safeguarded  by  a  clause  which 
enacts  that  all  members  of  th(v  shopkeeper's  family  employed 
as  assistants  must  also  have  the  half-holiday.  Tlie  local  au- 
thorities are  empowered  to  fix  the  hours  on  the  several  days  of 
the  week  at  which  all  shops  or  shops  of  a  specified  class  are  to 
be  closed  for  serving  customers,  but  the  hour  fixt  must  not  be 
earlier  than  7  p.m.  The  authority  is  to  be  satisfied  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  shopkeepers  affected  approve  of  the  order. 
Refreshment-houses,  etc.,  are  exempted  from  these  closing  order.s 
as  from  the  weekly  half-holiday  regulation. 


ERADICATING  PATENT  ABUSES 


EVERY  ONE  seems  to  admit  that  our  patent  laws  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  When  it  comes,  however,  to  dis- 
cussing specific  plans  for  reform,  there  is  wide  difference 
of  opinion.  Several  bills  are  now  before  Congress,  of  which  that 
introduced  on  April  11,  by  Chairman  Oldfield  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Patents,  seems  to  have  attracted  most  attention. 
This  is  pronounced  editorially  by  The  Sun  (New  York,  April  15) 
"unduly  radical  and  even  dangerous,  tending  on  the  whole 
toward  serious  injury  to  an  established  and  fairly  satisfactory 
system  rather  than  toward  the  installation  of  an  appreciably 
better  system."  As  abstracted  in 
The  Electrical  World  (New  York, 
April  20),  this  bill,  which  looks 
toward  fundamental  changes  in  the 
laws,  provides  first  that  the  Patent 
Office  shall  be  removed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
being  hereafter  answerable  only 
to  the  President.  Other  sweeping 
changes  are  as  follows: 

"Every  patent  is  required  to 
contain  a  short  title  or  description 
of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and 
will  contain  a  grant  to  the  patentee 
of  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use, 
or  vend  the  invention  or  discovery 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
its  territories  for  a  term  of  seven- 
teen years,  but  every  patent  shall 
be  so  limited  as  to  e.xpire  nineteen 
years  from  the  date  of  filing  the 
application,  exclusive  of  the  time 
actually  consumed  by  the  Patent 
Office  or  the  courts  in  considering 
the  application.  If  at  any  time 
during  the  term  of  a  patent,  ex- 
cept the  first  four  years,  the  inven- 
tion ceases  to  be  manufactured  or 
the  process  carried  on  to  an  ade- 
quate extent,  then  any  person  de- 
manding it  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
license  from  the  owner  of  the 
patent  to  manufacture  the  inven- 
tion or  carry  on  the  process,  unless 
the  owner  can  show  sufficient  cause 
for  inaction 

"Foreign  applications,  unless 
made  more  than  twelve  months 
l>efore  domestic  applications,  are 
of  no  effect,  but  no  patent  may  be 

granted  for  an  invention  or  discovery  which  has  been  patented 
or  described  in  a  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country  more  than  two  years  before  the  date  of  application,  or 
which  has  been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  such  application 

"Section  32  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  correct  the  defects  in  the 
[)r('sent  law,  as  exemplified  in  the  Dick  decision,  and  the  prin- 
(■il)al  clause  reads.as  follows: 

"'Any  person  wiio  i)urchasos  of  the  owyer  of  a  i)atent,  or  of 
any  interest  therein,  any  machine,  manufacture,  or  comj)ositiou 
of  matter  covered  by  such  patent,  shall  have  the  unrestricted 
rij;;hf  to  use,  vend,  or  lease  toothers  to  be  used  tlie  six'cific  thing 
so  purchased  without  liability  to  action  for  infringement;  and 
any  person  who  obtains  a  license  of  the  owner  of  a  patent,  or  of 
any  interest  therein,  to  use  any  art,  machine,  maiuifacture,  or 
<'oniposili()n  of  matter  covered  by  a  patent,  shall  luive  the 
unrestricted  right  to  use  such  art,  machine,  manufacture, 
or  composition  of  matter,  without  liability  to  a<-tion  for 
iiitring<  iricnt.' 

"The  1)111  also  i)rovides  for  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  cor- 


Cupyrighlud  by  Hai  i  ia  ic  Kwuig.  W^jluii^'tuii  1>.  C". 

WILLIAM   ALLEN   OtDFlELD, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Patents,  who  has 
introduced  a  measure  framed  to  correct  present  patent 
aliases,  but  criticized  by  some  as  radical  and  danjierous. 


rection  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  a  patent 
issued  by  the  Patent  Office  does  not  conform  to  the  records  and 
files  of  that  office.  The  total  fee  for  a  patent,  which  is  now  $35, 
is  not  changed,  but  the  new  bill  makes  the  initial  fee  $20  and  the 
issuing  fee  $15." 

On  its  face.  The  Sun  thinks,  there  is  a  certain  reasonableness 
in  a  proposal  that  if  an  invention  is  not  used  within  four  years 
from  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  a  patent,  no  reasonable  excuse 
being  given  for  its  non-use,  the  owner  may  be  compelled  to 
grant  a  license  to  any  applicant.     The  scheme,  however,   the 

writer  of  the  editorial  believes, 
does  not  stand  analysis  in  the  light 
of  industrial  facts.       He  says: 

"The  inventor  is,  in  the  mind 
of  many,  a  somewhat  picturesque 
individual,  a  genius  who  bj-  the  aid 
of  a  divine  gift  and  a  pocket-knife, 
or  a  few  yards  of  wire  and  a  shingle, 
produces  a  device  that  revolution- 
izes an  industry.  He  is  not  infre- 
quently pictured  as  having  been 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  genius 
and  his  labor  by  some  bloated 
criminal  monopoly  that  buj's  the 
patent  for  a  song  and  a  promise  of 
royalty  on  all  sales,  and  then 
neither  manufactures  nor  sells  the 
device.  The  fact  is  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  devices  for 
which  patents  are  issued  have  a 
particle  of  commercial  value.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  those  ha^•- 
ing  value  are  the  product  of  ex- 
pert specialists  in  the  salaried 
employ  of  large  manufacturing  and 
producing  concerns.  Many  of 
these  specialists  receive  high  sal- 
aries. They  sell,  at  a  price  satisfac- 
tory to  them,  their  time,  their  skill, 
and  the  product  of  their  brains. 
That  product  is  patented.  The 
patent  is  assigned  to  the  employer. 
It  becomes  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployer, to  use  or  to  lock  away,  as 
he  sees  fit.  If  he  can  be  compelled 
to  grant  its  use  to  a  competitor 
it  would  seem  equally  right  and 
proper  to  compel  a  landowner  to 
rent  a  tract  of  unused  land  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  rent." 


On  April  15,  at  the  call  of  the 
Patent  Law  Association,  a  con- 
ference to  consider  this  and  other  pending  patent  bills  met  in 
Washington,  and  after  extended  discussion  adopted  a  petition  to 
Congress  to  defer  action  on  patent  bills  now  before  it.  and  nuuie 
a  recommendation  for  further  conferences  of  delegates  from  the 
bodies  represented  at  Washington,  and  from  similar  bodies  which 
shall    be    invited  to  participate.     Says    The    Electrical    World: 

"The  Washington  me<'ting  renders  it  evident  that  there  will 
be  difficulty  in  seciu-ing  any  effective  concerted  action  through 
such  a  conference.  The  interests  of  i)at«'nt  lawyers,  patent 
solicitors,  inventors,  manufacturers,  and  the  gen(>ral  public  are 
by  no  means  identical,  and  are  often  decidedly  conllictina;. 
Moreover,  the  present  unsatisfactory  cotidition  of  the  jiatent 
system  is,  in  the  minds  of  many,  largely  chargi'd  against  the 
legal  profession,  and  at  the  Washington  conference  this  elenjent 
'appeared  to  dominat(>.  .  .  .  We  hoi)e  .  .  .  that  Congress  will 
proceed  to  imnH'dialt"  consideration  of  the  measures  now  before 
it  having  for  an  object  to  nullify  the  Dick  decision  and  to  correct 
a  few  of  the  more  glaring  abuses  of  tlie  patent  system." 
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SCIENTIFIC   AFTERMATH   OF    THE 
"TITANIC"    DISASTER 

QUESTIONS  in  applied  science,  especially  in  engi- 
neering, snggested  by  phases  of  the  Titanic  disaster, 
continue  to  agitate  the  scientific  press,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Foremost  among  these,  perhaps,  are  questions  con- 
nected uith  the  vessel's  structure,  and  with  the  arrangement  and 
eflSciency  of  the  bulkheads  that  were  supposed  to  render  her 
"unsinkable."  Some  of  the  chief  engineering  aspects  of  the 
disaster  are  discust  in  the  leading  article  in  Engineering  (, Lou- 
don). Questions  that  press  for  immediate  discussion  and 
settlement  are,  first,  the  effect  of  center-line  or  longitudinal  wing 
bulkheads.  Such  have  obvious  advantages,  but  have  imperfect 
stability  under  disastrous  conditions.  The  effect  of  impact  on 
the  superstructure  of  very   large   ships  is  another  point   that 


A    LIFE-RAF'I'     TO    Fomt    PART    OK    THE    DECK. 

This  device  proixiscd  hy  the  I.oiulon  Sphcrr  would  be  part  of  the  deck   ordinarily,  but 
in  case  of  wreck  it  would  float  off  as  a  raft  holding  hundreds  of  the  passengers  and  erew 


Engineering  thinks  will  have  to  be  considered.  In  such  ships 
there  are  now  usually  two  or  three  decks  above  the  molded 
structure.  Would  inertia  have  effects  similar  to  those  experi- 
enced in  railway  collisions,  in  which  the  body  of  the  carriage  is 
driven  from  the  under  frame?  As  the  boats  and  launching-gear 
are  carried  on  these  decks,  there  is  a  possibility  of  damage  to 
them  under  such  conditions.  It  is  quite  evident,  thinks  The 
Engineering  Record  (New  York,  April  20),  "that  the  enormous 
inertia  of  .such  a  great  vessel  contributed  to  her  destruction." 
A  leading  article  in  The  Engineer  (London)  is  also  devoted  to  the 
loss  of  the  Titanic,  and  raises  other  questions,  particularly  re- 
garding arrangements  for  .securing  water-tight  subdivision, 
comprizing  not  only  the  number  and  disposition  of  bulkheads, 
but  also  the  height  to  which  they  extend,  and  the  water-tightness 
of  the  deck  at  their  upper  extremity.  Safety  pontoons  for  ocean 
vessels  are  suggested  by  Henry  R.  Towne,  President  of  the 
Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company.  He  wTote  to  th(; 
New  York  Times  on  the  subject  (April  25),  and  follows  up  this 
first  suggestion  ^ith  an  article  in  Engineering  News  (New  York, 
May  2).  Mr.  Towne's  pontoons  would  be  independent  struc- 
tures, so  built  on  deck  as  to  float  off  if  the  vessel  should  sink. 
A  single  one  nxight  be  large  e-nough  to  hold  1,0(X)  persons.  He 
writes: 


"Experience  has  shown  that  the  modern  large  steamship  when 
fatally  injured  sinks  slowly.  This  would  afford  ample  time  in 
which  to  assemble  the  passengers  and  crew  in  the  pontoons 
(except  possibly  a  portion  of  the  crew  which  might  be  assigned 
to  life-boats  as  scouts),  and  to  close  the  doors  and  port-holes. 
It  also  implies  that  each  pontoon  as  it  became  immersed  would 

automatic^ally  release  itself  and  float  away 

"In  the  designing  of  a  new  ship,  the  incorporation  of  'safety 
pontoons'  would  involve  no  difficulties,  and  probably  would 
entail  little,  if  any,  additional  cost.  In  the  case  of  many,  if  not 
all,  existing  vessels,  it  would  be  possible  to  remodel  their  upper 
works,  so  as  to  incorporate  these  pontoons,  if  this  change  were 
deemed  advisable. 

"The  interior  of  each  pontoon  would  be  as  available  for  nor- 
mal daily  uses  as  the  present  superstructure  of  the  ship,  which 
it  would  replace,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  interior  decora- 
tion could  be  adopted  without  at  all  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
the  pontoons  for  their  ultimate  purpose  in  case  of  disaster.  It 
would  even  be  possible  to  include  in  the  emergency  power- 
equipment  provision  for  moderate  lighting  of  the  interior.  In 
a  heavy  sea  the  hatches  in  the  deck  or 
roof  of  the  pontoon  would  need  to  be  closed, 
but  in  a  moderate  or  smooth  sea,  if  protected 
by  proper  combings,  they  could  be  opened, 
and  at  times  the  occupants  of  the  pontoon 
could  safely  emerge  upon  the  upper  deck, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  surrounded  by  a 
proper  railing.  The  pontoon  would  thus  be 
simply  an  'isle  of  safety,'  in  or  on  which  the 
passengers  and  crew  could  remain  during  the 
few  hours  which  elapse  before  the  arrival  of 
succor,  whereupon  they  would  be  transferred 
by  life-boats  to  the  rescuing  ship  or  ships." 

In  a  later  issue  (May  9)  the  same  paper 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  water- 
tight bulklu^ads  on  the  Titanic  were  so  con- 
structed that  the  margin  of  safety  was  very 
slight,  the  top  of  the  after  bulkheads  being 
only  just  above  the  water-line: 

"As    the   filling   of   some  of   the  compart- 
nients  would  raise  the  water-line  on  the  hull, 
it   is  evident  that  the   margin  of   safety  ob- 
tained by  bulkhead  division  is  soon  exhausted. 
"It  is  of   much  interest  to   note   that   the- 
American  Line  steamer  New  York,  altho  built 
twenty-four  years  ago,  has  all  her  bulkheads 
carried  up  to  a  deck  which  is   14  to  15  feet 
above  the  ves.sel's   water-line,  while  some  of 
the   vessels   built   in  recent  years  have  their 
bulkheads   carried   to    a   deck    only    10    feet 
above  the  water-line.     The  Nerv  York  was  de- 
signed at  a  time  and  under  conditions  when 
provision  of   safety   against   collision   was   very   much   desired 
l)y    ship-owners.      Each   compartment  of  the  vessel   was    s(>If- 
contained." 

Special  attention  is  devoted  t©  the  elcctric-enginet^ring  side 
of  the  disaster  by  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  April  27). 
This  paper  notes  that  two  deductions  stand  out  clearly,  namely,, 
the  importance  of  constant  wireless  watch  on  board  large 
steamers,  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  incandescent, 
lighting  on  large  vessels  under  all  (conditions  of  emergency.  It, 
goes  on : 

"It  was  by  great  good  fortune  that  the  single  operator  carried 
on  the  Cnrpathia  happened  to  catch  the  Titiinic's  signal  of  dis- 
tress. On  board  small  ships  the  expense  of  wireless  watch-and- 
watch  becomes  excessiv(\  but  on  large  ships  this  expense  is  well 
warranted.  Closer  communication  b(*tween  the  wireless  room 
and  the  navigation  room  than  now  ordinarily  exists  would  also 
seem  warranted,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  time  in 
carrying  em(»rgency  signals  to  the  officer  in  charge.  In  regard 
to  lighting,  it  appears  that  it  was  fortunately  capable  of  being 
maintained  on  the  ill-fated  Titanic  until  only  a  few  moments 
before  her  fimnels  wen;  submerged,  and  long  after  water  had 
reached  the  engine-room  on  the  injured  side  of  the  ship.  It  is  tO' 
be  supposed  that  this  was  due  to  the  continuation  of  generating- 
plant  operation  on  the  uninjured  side.  If  the  ship  had  been 
I)lunged  in  darkness  early  in  the  history  of  the  accident,  the 
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■confusion  and  terror  would  probablj^  have  been  beyond  the 
power  of  the  officers  and  men  to  control,  so  that  what  will  ever 
stand  out  in  Listory  as  an  international  triumph  might  have 
become  an  international  disgrace.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  con- 
sidering whether  a  storage-battery  plant,  for  keeping  the  prin- 
cipal incandescent  lamps  lighted  for  several  hours  in  emergency, 
might  not  well  be  installed  on  all  large  passenger-steamers.  The 
stimulative  effect  of  adequate  artificial  lighting,  in  cases  of  sud- 
den night  emergencies,  on  both  intelligence  and  nerve,  is  a  factor 
in  certain  classes  of  illuminating  engineering  that  can  not  be 
ignored." 

In  addition,  the  wTiter  believes,  everything  points  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  controlling  power  to  regulate  wireless 
telegraphy.     He  says: 


^^  Dreadful  as  was  the  loss  of  life,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  with- 
out wireless  calls  for  help,  which  brought  quick  response,  there 
might  not  have  been  a  single  survivor  left  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Titanic  s  recklessness  and  tragic  end.  A  few  hours  more,  and 
roughening  sea  and  increasing  cold  might  have  completed  the 
grim  list  of  the  dead;  but  the  experience  of 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  showed  only  too 
plainly  that,  without  the  most  rigorous  regu- 
lation, wireless  telegraphy  might  prove  pow- 
erless to  bring  help  in  time.  The  experience 
of  the  Carpathia  and  of  the  shore  stations 
showed  constant  interference  from  chattering 
plants  in  every  direction.  Had  the  Titanic- 
struck  a  derelict  or  run  down  another  steamer 
near  enough  in-shore  to  have  fallen  within 
the  range  of  this  interference,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  her  plight  and  position  could  have 
been  made  out  so  that  help  might  have  reached 
her  in  time  to  save  the  boats 

"The  main  thing  is  to  keep  so  close  a  hand 
on  stations  of  every  kind  that,  when  the  hour 
of  need  comes,  all  interference  can  be  stopt 
at  a  minute's  notice,  [and]  .  .  .  the  sever- 
est penalties  should  be  prescribed  and  in- 
flicted for  the  sending  of  false  messages.  .  .  . 
The  dreadful  experience  suffered  by  those 
who  had  friends  on  board  the  Titanic,  and 
believed  them  saved  as  by  a  miracle  until  the 
terrible  news  leaked  out,  should  never  be 
repeated. 

"  Some  one,  perhaps  in  carelessness,  per- 
haps in  fear  or  in  greed,  sent  false  messages 
of  rescue.  Such  a  person,  if  proper  regula- 
tion had  been  passed,  ought  to  serve  a  long 
term  in  a  Federal  prison." 


CANADIAN   LIVES  AND  DIVIDENDS 

THAT  THE  utiUzation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Route,  which 
is  now  proposed  by  Canada  for  commercial  navigation, 
is  an  enterprise  so  risky  that  "no  intelligent  body  of 
bankers  or  business  men  would  be  willing  to  invest  their 
money  in  it,"  is  asserted  by  The  Engineering  News  (New 
York,  May  2),  which  warns  the  Canadian  people  that  if  they 
push  to  a  conclusion  the  plan  that  they  have  now  begun  by 
taking  the  first  steps  toward  building  a  400-mile  railway 
link  from  the  Canadian  Northern  to  the  Bay,  they  will  simply 
invite  a  score  of  Titanic  disasters  annually.  Vessels  will  go 
where  profits  are  to  be  gained,  and  men  will  be  found  to 
man  them,  but  there  will  be  "serious  jeopardy  to  the  lives  of 
thousands."  It  will  be  dividends  versus  human  lives.  Says 
the  writer: 

"The  Canadian  public  does  not  reaUze  what  is  involved  in 
the  enterprise  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  many  millions 
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Courtesy  of  ' "  En^ineeriiig  News." 

A    ROUTE    THAT    WILL    DKFY    THE    ICEBERGS. 
The  proposed  Hudson  Bay  route  to  Europe,  dotted  with  bergs  and  shrouded  in  fog. 


Mr.    Hudson    Maxim,    who    is    an    expert 
authority  on  the  impact  of  a  projectile  on  its  target,  gives  in 
Hearst's  Magazine   (New  York)   the  following  interesting  esti- 
mate of  the  terrific  force  of  the  blow  when  the  ship  met  the 
berg: 

"Assuming  that  the  Titanic  weighed,  with  load,  about  50,000 
tons,  and  assuming  that  when  she  struck  the  iceberg  she  was 
traveling  at  a  speed  of  about  eighteen  knots  an  hour,  she  was 
moving  forward  at  a  velocity  of,  say,  about  thirty-two  feet  a 
second — or  about  the  velocity  which  a  falling  body  acquires 
at  the  end  of  the  first  second. 

"The  Titanic  struck  with  a  fon-e  as  great  as  tho  she  had  been 
dropt  upon  the  ice  from  a  height  of  sixteen  feet.  By  conse- 
quence, then,  she  struck  that  iceberg  with  an  energy  of  impact 
roughly  fifteen  times  50,()()()  tons,  or  750,000  foot-tons.  Tliis  was 
equal  to  an  energy  sufficient  to  lift  the  battle-ship  Oregon  bodily 
to  a  height  of  al)out  seventy-five  feet. 

"The  crushing  shock  ui)on  her  bow  was,  therefore,  as  great 
as  tho  she  were  stood  on  end,  bow  upward,  and  tlu*  baflle-ship 
Oregon  dropt  ui)on  her  bow  from  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet. 

"This  is  taking  into  account  only  the  momenttiin  of  tlie 
vessel,  and  nothing  for  tlie  great  thrust  of  the  propellers  under 
her  enormous  horse-jxjwer  to  follow  up  the  initial  impact. 

"If  the  Titanic,  as  was  very  probably  the  ca.se,  was  going  at 
full  s|)eed,  she  very  possibly  rammfnl  the  iceberg  with  the  force 
of  1  ,.")()0,(KK)  foot-tons.  This  would  !)<>  energy  sufTuMeiil  to  lift 
the  hatth'-sliip  Oregon  bodily  to  a  height  of  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  more  than  enough  to  melt  ten  tons  of  east  iron,  and 
would  equal  in  force  a  blow  of  thirty  twelve-inch  projectiles 
^striking  her  ))ow  at  once." 


of  dollars  of  public  funds.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  public 
has  had  so  terrible  an  object-lesson  of  the  dangers  of  ocean 
navigation  in  far  northern  waters,  it  seems  worth  while  again  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  ominous  risks  attendant  upon  this 
projected  enterprise 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  at  present  there  is  no 
traffic  whatever  over  this  proposed  route.  Only  the  ships  of 
explorers  and  the  small  craft  used  by  seal-hunters,  whalers,  etc., 
navigate  the  northern  waters  at  the  entrance  of  Hudson  Bay. 
Probably  few,  even  among  engineers,  realize  how  serious  are  the 
ice  conditions  in  Hu<lson  Bay  itself,  even  in  late  midsummer. 
To  give  a  clear  jjicture  of  just  what  thes<'  ice  dangers  are,  as  well 
as  of  other  dangers  to  navigation,  we  reprint  below  an  extract 
from  a  recent  official  report  made  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment by  its  Naval  Service  Depart uienf,  describing  the  voy- 
age of  a  vessel  [the  Stanley]  which  was  detaileti  to  exi)lore 
the  Hudson  Bay  route  to  gain  light  as  to  its  practicability. 
This  document  will  repay  the  careful  study  of  Canadian  (engi- 
neers, at  least,  to  whom  this  j)roposition  to  spend  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  government  money  must  certainly  be  of 
interest 

"It  is  worth  especial  notice  that,  according  to  the  records  of 
this  voyage,  a  sjx'cial  ice-breaking  steamer  in  late  .July  and  early 
August  had  to  steam  through  lield-ice  for  a  large  part  of  the  dis- 
tance across  Hudson  Bay.  At  times  the  vessel  was  driven  a 
considerable  distance  out  of  her  course,  and  she  had  to  si>ar('li  for 
leads  through  tiie  i<*e  like  an  .\rctic  exploring  \esst'l  in  order  to 
find  passage.  At  times  she  was  held  fast  by  the  ice,  and  was 
unai)le  to  proceed  at  all. 

"The  rei)ort  states  explicitly  that  any  cargo-vessel  of  ordinary 
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eonstruetion  would  not  have  been  able  to  navigate  the  ice-fields 
as  did  the  Stanley. 

"Xot  only  is  ice  a  continuous  source  of  danger  and  obstruc- 
tion to  traffic,  but  fog  is  present,  as  might  be  expected,  a  large 
part  of  the  time,  and  the  combination  of  ice  and  fog  makes 
navigation  inevitably  dangerous." 

The  ice  encountered  by  the  vessel  in  Hudson  Bay  itself  was 
tield-ice,  resulting  from  the  breaking-up  of  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  bay.  Greater  danger  §till  comes  from  icebergs,  detached 
from  the  glaciers  along  the  Arctic 
coasts,  and  drifting  southward  in  the 
ocean  currents.  The  report  states 
that  "'numerous  bergs  were  met  with 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Hudson  Strait." 
On  the  map  given  in  the  quoted  article, 
reproduced  on  the  preceding  page, 
small  arrows  show  the  course  of  the 
Arctic  current  from  Davis  Strait  and 
Greenland  into  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  the  probable  route  of  ocean  ves- 
sels from  English  ports  to  or  from 
Hudson  Bay  is  traced  across  it.  We 
read: 

■"It  will  be  seen  from  the  chart  that 
for  several  hundred  miles  before 
reaching  Hudson  Strait  a  vessel  is  at 
any  time  liable  to  encounter  icebergs. 
The  Titanic  met  its  fate  by  running 
into  an  iceberg  in  latitude  41°  46',  or 
nearly  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  But  a  vessel  sail- 
ing on  a  great-circle  course  from 
Liverpool  to  Hudson  Bay  would  sail 
across  the  North  Atlantic  to  the 
southern   extremity  of   Greenland   in 

latitude  60°,  and  then  directly  across  Davis  Strait  to  the  mouth 
of  Hudson  Strait. 

"  In  making  this  latter  passage  it  must  encounter,  much  of 
the  time  in  foggy  weather,  the  stream  of  icebergs  moving  down 
from  the  Greenland  coast. 

"Against  this  danger  it  is  impossible  to  guard.  No  one  will 
now  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  make  vessels  unsinkable,  even 
the  expensive  class  of  vessels  designed  for  passenger  service. 
Economy  requires  that  the  cargo-carriers  built  for  carrying 
grain  shall  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  cost  permissible 
with  reasonable  security  against  the  peril  of  storm  and 
waves 

••We  have  thus  far  con.sidered  from  the  cold-blooded  dollars- 
and-cents  point  of  view  only,  the  question  whether  the  risk  repre- 
sented by  marine  insurance 
on  this  northern  route  would 
overbalance  the  possible  sa- 
ving due  to  the  shorter  rail 
haul.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  when  the  civilized 
world  has  had  its  sympathies 
aroused  to  an  extent  seldom 
before  recorded,  it  is  proper 
to  call  attention  to  the  great 
risk  of  human  life  involved  in 
the  attempted  establishment 
of  a  route  for  commerce  where 
such  perils  are  to  be  met. 

"To  send  150  vessels  or 
more  a  j'ear  sailing  back  and 
forth  during  the  season  of 
greatest  fog  and  ice  danger 
through  these  Arctic  waters 
would  inevitably  mean  an  an- 
nual heavy  toll,  not  in  ves- 
sels alone,  and  in  valuable 
cargo,  but  in  the  lives  of  men. 
Without  doubt,  commerce  will 
go  wherever  profits  are  to  he 

gained,  and  men  will  be  found  to  man  vessels  wherever  owners 
are  willing  to  risk  them;  but  even  tho  profits  were  certain, 
humanity  protests  against  such  serious  jeopardy  to  the  lives  of 
thousands." 


A  SYLLABIC   TYPEWRITER 

THE  "SPEED-MANIA"  extends  much  further  than 
travel,  whether  on  sea  or  land.  Every  one,  no  matter 
what  he  may  be  doing,  tries  for  a  speed-record,  and 
endeavors  to  devise  some  mechanical  means,  if  possible,  for 
doing  more  work  or  doing  it  quicker,  for  in  nearly  every  kind 
of   work  "time  is  money."     So  now  we  have  record-breakers 

in  typewriter  speed,  and  inventors 
have  been  trying  to  turn  out  instru- 
ments on  which  record-breaking  will 
be  a  simple  task.  A  favorite  line  of 
endeavor  is  the  writing-machine  that 
shall  write,  not  single  letters,  but 
whole  syllables  at  a  time.  The  prob- 
lem of  producing  a  practical  one  is 
not  easy;  but  a  Frenchman,  Paul  de 
Carsalade,  thinks  he  has  solved  it. 
His  "  syllabic  typewriter "  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  A.  Gradenwitz  in  La 
Nature  (Paris,  April  20) : 

"The  ideal  thing  wquld  evidently 
be  to  devise  a  machine  to  write  syl- 
labically;  that  is,  to  print  at  once  all 
the  letters  composing  a  syllable.  So- 
called  syllabic  machines,  it  is  true, 
have  been  constructed  recently,  hav- 
ing besides  the  ordinary  keyboard  a 
certain  number  of  supplementary  keys 
to  print  at  a  single  impression  certain 
syllables  selected  from  those  most  fre- 
quently used;  but  the  principle  of  the 
true  syllabic  machine  still  remains  to 
be  discovered. 
"A  French  journalist,  Mr.  Paul  de  Carsalade,  a  resident  of 
Brussels,  has  devoted  several  years  of  assiduous  labor  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  Mr.  Carsalade  considers  every 
syllable  as  a  vowel  preceded  and  followed  by  a  certain  number 
of  consonants.  Now  the  arrangement  of  these  letters,  in  each 
language,  is  regulated  by  phonetic  laws  that  fix  the  position  of 
certain  letters  with  relation  to  the  vowel  that  serves  as  the 
base.  We  may  thus  divide  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet 
into  a  certain  number  of  groups,  depending  on  the  positions 
occupied  by  these  letters,  in  such  manner  that,  being  given  any 
syllable  whatever,  we  shall  find,  in  the  group  of  basic  vowels 
(group  B),  the  vowel  forming  the  base  of  this  syllable;  in  an- 
other group  preceding  this,  called  group  A',  the  letter  imme- 
diately preceding  this  vowel  will  be  found,  and  in  a  similar 

fashion,   in    a   group    A'^    the 
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letter  which  precedes  in  the 
syllable  that  of  group  A',  etc. 
Likewise,  we  shall  find  in  a 
group  P\  following  the  vowel 
group,  the  letter  immediately 
after  the  vowel  base,  and 
others  in  the  successive  groups 

P2,    PS,    P4. 

"After  prolonged  study,  Mr. 
Carsalade  proved  that  the  let- 
ters of  the  French  language 
are  divided  thus  into  eight 
groups;  namely,  a  group  B, 
including  all  the  vowels,  three 
groups  A,  for  the  preceding 
letters,  and  four  groups  P  for 
the  following  ones.  If,  then, 
we  arrange  on  a  keyboard 
these  different  groups  of  letters 
in  the  following  order: 

A'   A2   Ai   B   Pi    P2   ps   P^ 
this  keyboard  will  enable  us  to 
write  simultaneously,  for  any 
syllable  whatever  of    the  lan- 
guage, all  the  letters  forming  this  syllable.     If,  for  instance,  we 
must  write  the  word  chlore,  we  look  for  the  letter  C  in  the  group 
A',  and  so  on. 

"As  our  figures  show,  the  extreme  groups  include  only  a  few 
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letters;  the  groups  A'  and  P"*  have  only  three  each.  The  groups 
A^  and  P'  have  only  a  dozen  letters,  and  the  four  middle  groups 
twenty  each.  In  one  and  the  same  group  we  find  sometimes 
the  same  letter  repeated  several  times,  to  facilitate  fingering. 
Each  group  is  commanded  by  a  given  finger. 

"The  moving  forward  of  the  paper  by  a  number  of  spaces 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  letters  in  each  syllable  is  effec^ted 
by  a  very  ingenious  mechanism  of  remarkable  simplicity.  The 
syllabic  keyboard  includes,  of  course,  the  spacing-bar  of  the 
ordinary  writing-machine,  and  a  capitalization  lever.  We  may 
write  with  it  either  syllabically  or  letter  by  letter,  provided 
the  letters  are  taken  successively  in  the  groups  corresponding 
to  syllabic  writing. 

"Besides  the  ordinary  attachments  of  writing-machines  the 
syllabic  typewriter  includes  various  improvements,  for  example, 
an  automatic  returning-mechanism  which,  whenever  a  word  is 
cut  in  two  by  the  end  of  a  line,  .  .  .  places  a  hyphen  automati- 
cally. Another  arrangement,  independent  of  the  syllabic 
principle,  is  regulable  interlineation  at  any  height  from  0  to  1^2 
inches. 

"A  very  short  apprenticeship  suffices  to  become  familiar  with 
the  management  of  the  syllabic  typewriter.  After  three  months' 
practise,  young  women  having 
no  familiarity  with  typewri- 
ting, and  with  only  a  primary 
education,  have  been  able  to 
exceed  a  speed  of  a  hundred 
words  a  niinute.  This  is  evi- 
dently far  from  necessitating  a 
great  striking-speed.  To  write 
a  French  word  with  a  common 
machine  requires  on  an  aver- 
age five  movements,  while 
with  the  syllabic  keyboard  it 
requires  only  one  and  a  half, 
or  150  motions  for  100  words, 
corresponding  to  the  speed 
necessary  to  write  thirty  words 
a  minute  with  an  ordinary 
machine.  A  typewriter  capa- 
ble of  doing  50  words  a  min- 
ute on  a  common  machine 
could,  with  the  same  number 
of  movements,  write  over  175 
words  a  minute  on  the  syl- 
labic keyboard." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary 
Di(;est. 


on  the  ends,  similar  to  a  wind  gage.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  cups  revolve  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  water  in 
which  they  are  suspended.  In  addition,  there  is  a  device  for 
registering  the  number  of  revolutions.  The  instrument  is  cali- 
brated so  that  the  operator  knows  that  a  certain  number  of 
revolutions,  in  a  minute  say,  represents  a  flow  of  a  definite  num- 
ber of  feet  per  minute  or  per  second." 


MEASURING  STREAM- 
FLOW— The  first  thing  to  be 
determined  when  a  water- 
power  electric  plant  is  to  be  constructed  is  the  flow  of  the 
stream  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  or  per  second.  The  volume  of 
flow,  together  with  the  speed,  determines  the  power  which 
may  be  developed.  Also,  in  the  ease  of  plants  already  es- 
tablished, careful  investigation  of  the  power  available,  made 
in  this  way,  will  often  show  that  all  is  not  being  used  and  that 
more  turbines  and  generators  may  be  added,  increasing  the 
earnings  of  the  plant.  In  an  article  on  "The  Flow  of  Large 
Streams,"  contributed  to  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago,  May),  we 
are  told  that  while  the  timing  of  a  float  in  its  progress  down- 
stream is  a  satisfactory  plan  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  small 
streams,  larger  rivers  have  many  elements  such  as  undercurrents, 
eddies,  whirls,  rapid  and  slow  portions  of  the  stream,  etc.,  which 
make  this  method  cumbersome  and  inaccurate.     We  read: 

"In  order  to  gather  accurate  records  of  the  velocity  of  all 
portions  of  the  stream,  various  types  of  current-meters  are 
employed.  ()n(>  type  is  known  as  th(!  Price  meter,  extensively 
experimented  with  and  inii)r()ve(i  by  the  United  States  (Jeological 
Survej-.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  watch  the  measurements 
being  made  with  this  sensitive  bit  of  mechanism,  half-electrical, 
which  swims  in  the  stream  like  a  minnow 

"A  series  of  vanes,  similar  to  the  tail  of  a  fish,  keeps  the  head 
of  the  device  pointed  up-stream,  and  a  weight  permits  its  sus- 
pension at  any  depth.  The  m(>\ing  part  comprizes  u  little  ver- 
tical revolving  shaft  carrying  four  horizontal  arms  with  cups 
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ART  VERSUS  SMOKE  PREVENTION 

^RT  AND  HYUIENE  have  been  opponents  more  than 
/—\  once  in  these  modern  days.  The  artist  loves  decaying 
■^  -^  cottages,  huddled  together  in  disregard  of  all  sanitation. 
He  would  much  prefer  to  paint  a  ragged  and  dirty  urchin  than 
the  same  boy  after  he  had  been  treated  to  a  bath  and  a  new  suit 
of  clothes.  And  while  our  boards  of  health  and  smoke-preven- 
tion associations  are  trying  to  clear  the  air,  our  artists  prefer 
that  it  should  be  grimy.  Pittsburg,  with  its  Rembrandtesque 
effects  of  glare  and  blackness,  excites  their  admiration.  Ar- 
nold Bennett  finds  more  "at- 
mosphere" in  Chicago  than  in 
Xew  York  —  meaning  more 
coal  -  smoke,  whose  reek  re- 
minds him  of  his  dear  Five 
Towns.  Even  the  advertising 
artist  must  have  his  smoke;  a 
chimney  wathout  plenty  of  it  is 
forhimnochimney  at  all.  Hear 
the  complaint  of  an  English- 
man, voiced  in  a  letter  written 
from  Sheffield  to  The  Ameri- 
can Machinist  (New  York, 
April  25).     He  says: 

"There  is  a  further  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  smoky 
chimneys  into  those  wonderful 
views  of  the  vast  factories  that 
one  so  often  sees.  The  follow- 
ing incident  discloses  it: 

"My  firm  was  asked  by  one 
of  its  Continental  agents  for 
some  pictures  of  itself  where- 
with prospective  customers 
might  be  imprest.  Not  hav- 
ing had  its  picture  painted 
since  babyhood  (it  is  now  134 
years  old),  a  willing  artist  was  commissioned  to  make  the  best 
of  a  poor  job.  When  the  final  'wash-drawing'  (I  think  that 
is  what  he  called  it)  was  produced  for  inspection,  'the  firm' 
declared  that  it  had  never  before  realized  what  a  beautiful 
and  big  thing  it  was.  Believe  me,  sir,  that  picture  would 
have  awakened  'the  glad  eje'  of  the  president  of  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Society,  for  there  was  no  smoke! 

"With  the  haste  of  expectant  praise  'the  firm'  hurried  off  the 
proof  to  the  agent  for  his  formal  approval  before  introducing 
the  picture  to  the  admiration  of  the  public. 

"But,  alas!  Tho  the  reply  was  formal  enough,  however  care- 
lessly read,  it  could  not  be  construed  into  approval.  In  in- 
dignant, bitter,  and  broken  English  it  asked  'the  firm": 

"Did  it  expect  him  to  show  his  respectable  customer  that 
picture? 

"If  so,  what  sort  of  opinion  did  it  think  the  customer  would 
have  of  a  place  where  the  chimneys  gave  forth  no  smoke? 

"Did  it  not  know  that  the  bigger  and  mon>  honorable  the 
factory,  the  greater  the  amount  of  smoke  required? 
"What  were  the  chimn<\vs  for,  anyway? 

"And  so,  in  defiance  of  the  smoke-inspectors  and  factory  acts, 
the  now  unwilling  artist  was  instructed  to  give  to  every  chimney 
its  full  quota  of  smoke,  and  where  no  <'himneys  existed  to  fill  in 
the  blanks  with  clouds  of  beautiful  white*  steam  that  made  the 
agent  happy,  but  nearly  caused  the  <leath  of  the  engineer  when 
he  was  subsequently  introducetl  to  his  copy. 

"The  story  is  founded  on  a  true  and  recent  occurrence  and 
ex|)Iains  why  one  firm  has  fallen  from  the  smokeless  ideal  in  its 
"view  of  llie  works.' " 


T    F 


PRINCETON'S  DECLARATION  OF  FAITH 


PRINCETON  showed  the  other  day,  when  it  inducted  Dr. 
Hibben  into  the  office  of  president,  that  the  words  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  were  justified.  More  than  most  other 
universities  and  colleges,  this  journal  declares,  Pi-inceton  "com- 
mands attention  as  an  institution  of  distinctly  national  scope 
and  serv-iee."  Its  scope  was  demonstrated  in  the  presiden- 
tial timber  that  it  displayed  in  its  gathering,  a  notable  group  of 
college  presidents,  led  by  the  President  of  the  nation.  Its  serv- 
ice was  not  only  set  forth  in  the  inaugural  address  of  the  new 
chief  of  its  affairs,  but  is  confirmed  in  newspaper  comment  on 
the  institution  and  its  new  head.  "Tho  not  in  the  first  rank 
in  members  and  wealth,"  observes  The  Tribune,  "it  stands  high 
in  these  respects."     But — 

"Higher  still  is  its  standing  as  one  of  the  historic  seats  of 
higher  learning  in  this  country,  with  which  in  three  centuries 
many  men  of  light  and  leading  in  all  honorable  walks  of  life  have 
been  associated,  as  one  which  through  successive  generations 
has  drawn  its  patronage  from  and  extended  its  benefits  to  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  and — perhaps  most  especially — as  one  which 
has  wisely  coordinated  progress  with  conservatism  and  thus, 
without  sensationalism  or  crude  experiments  or  a  vain  desire 
to  inflate  and  exploit  mere  numbers  at  the  expense  of  quality, 
has  constantly  aimed  at  symmetrical,  substantial,  and  enduring 
culture." 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  word  "conservation"  should  fur- 
nish the  key-note  for  President  Hibben's  address.  Our  ideas 
of  naticmal  economy  place  great  stress  on  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  our  forests,  the  treasures  of  our  mines,  and 
the  vast  material  wealth  of  our  land;  the  new  head  of  Prince- 
ton falls  attention  to  "the  task  of  conserving  and  of  developing 
the  resources  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  in  our  na- 
tion" as  "the  one  supreme  task."  The  art  of  education,  he 
says,  is  "to  conserve  these  powers,  to  cause  them  to  develop 


and  to  prevail,  to  deliver  free  spirits  from  the  bondage  of  igno- 
rance and  of  material  impulse,  from  the  bondage  of  authority, 
of  tradition,  of  public  opinion,  of  passing  fashion,  and  of  preju- 
dice, and  to  direct  these  liberated  human  forces  to  the  highest 
ends."     Proceeding: 

"One  who  is  to  maintain  the  health  and  growth  of  his  intel- 
lectual life  must  come  at  some  later  period  in  his  development 
to  delight  in  the  tasks  of  the  intellect.  To  rejoice  in  the  labors 
of  the  mind  is  not  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  natural  man. 

"The  practical  problem,  therefore,  for  the  teacher,  and  par- 
ticularly for  a  faculty  of  teachers,  is  to  choose  that  body  of  stu- 
dents which  will  best  produce  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  knowledge'  and  of  joy  in  its  service.  To  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, there  are  many  who  would  enter  a  most  emphatic  dissent. 
They  very  stoutly  insist  that  there  should  be  no  body  of  required 
studies  whatsoever  in  a  university,  but  that  each  student  should 
follow  liis  own  free  choice  in  selecting  the  particular  subjects 
he  may  be  pleased  to  pursue.  In  Princeton  we  believe  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  certain  schooling  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  responsibilities  of  freedom,  and  that  the  hit-and-miss 
choice  of  an  immature  mind  in  new  and  strange  surroundings 
forms  a  poor  propaedeutic  to  the  serious  tasks  of  free  investi- 
gation of  original  thought  and  of  practical  efficiency.  We  be- 
lieve, moreover,  that  the  best  preparation  for  the  freedom  of  the 
life  of  reason  is  that  group  of  studies  whose  verj'  nature  tends  to 
the  training  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  developing  in  a  man  both 
capability  and  resource,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a 
knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

"He  must  be  so  led  in  the  way  of  knowledge  that  he  will  come 
to  know  something  of  the  human  world  in  which  he  lives,  some- 
tliing  also  of  that  world  of  the  past  whose  achievements  are  his 
lieritage,  something  of  the  form  and  spirit  of  its  classical  lan- 
guages and  literature,  something  of  its  history,  its  art,  customs, 
manners,  morals,  and  institutions — in  a  word,  he  must  know  the 
thought  of  the  world  which  possesses  universal  meaning  and 
universal  signifi(tance.  Not  only  the  human  world,  but  also  the 
Avorld  of  nature  must  be  a  part  of  this  general  body  of  knowledge. 


U^'-.^di^.*^  il^jy^:4,-^f 


C4.ppjrif;htc<l  by  The  Auicrtcati  I'ress  Aflunjciali';!: 


THK    ACADKMIC    PROCESSION    AT    PKINCETON. 


Loading  the  procfssion  arc  Prof.   William  Libbey  and  President  Taft's  aide-de-rami).  Major  T.  I^.  Rhoads.     Next  follow  the  President 
tif  llic  fnltfd   Stilt. 's    till'  president   of  Princeton    Cliief  .lustiee  Wliite    and   Mr    .Iiistiee  Mahlon  Pitne.v. 
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PRESIDENT    HIBBEN    READING    HIS    INAUGURAL. 
"The  imivorsity  is  not  sijcciflcally  designed  for  the  purposa  of  flttins?  a  man  directly  for  the  daily  duties  of  liis  future  work  In  life." 


In  these  first  stages  of  education  the  study  of  science  should  form 
a  very  central  and  essential  part  of  this  prescribed  course  of 
study." 

Dr.  Hibben  also  realizes  the  necessity  of  emphasis  upon  one 
phase  of  American  education  where  deficiency  is  most  confest. 
This  group  of  studies,  he  declares,  should  contain  "some  provi- 
sion for  a  training  in  the  accurate  and  facile  mode  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  knowledge."     Going  on: 

"Certainly  the  educated  man  should  be  able  to  understand 
his  own  language  with  some  appreciation  of  its  power  and  beauty, 
be  able  also  to  speak  it  as  to  the  manner  born  and  not  as  a  bar- 
barian, and  to  express  himself  by  the  written  word  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reveal  and  not  obscure  his  thought  and  feeling. 

"At  this  earlj'  stage  there  should  be  also  some  instruction  in 
the  beginnings  of  logic  and  i)sychology,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  leading  the  student  to  understand  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  processes  of  reason.  After 
this  early  period  of  required  studies,  the  liberty  which  is  born 
of  discipline  can  be  wisely  cincouraged  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
free  choice  of  subjects  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  university 
course.  Here  again  we  believ(>  that  there  rests  upon  tlu>  teach- 
ing body  a  peculiar  obligation  to  prevent  an  unintelligent  and 
indiscriminate  choice  of  studies. 

"The  university  is  not  .specifically  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  a  man  directly  for  the  daily  duties  of  his  future  work 
in  life.  It  should  attempt  to  develop  the  whole  man.  No  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind  can  be  satisfactorily  trained  in  isolation.  There 
must  be  a  symmetrical  growth  of  all  faculties.  The  high  po- 
tential of  stored  energy,  inoreo\cr,  accjuired  in  the  process  of  a 
fully  rounded  development  of  all  a  man's  powers,  lends  an  in- 
creased momentum  and  driving  force  to  the  particular  activities 
of  his  specialty,  and  thus  allows  many  lines  of  capability  to  meet 
in  on<'  point  of  practical  efficiency. 

"Fit  a  man  for  the  day's  work,  but  at  the  same  time  equip 
him  to  meet  the  crisis  and  the  «'mergency  which  the  day's  work 
will  inevitably  l)ring  fortii.  He  who  has  laid  a  broad  and  se- 
cnre  foundation  will  htive  no  diniciilly  in  erecting  the  super- 
structure. Whatever  h(>  builds,  lie  will  be  able  to  i)iiild  himself 
into  the  work  of  his  hand  and  brain.  Make  a  num  and  he  will 
find  his  work. 

"Tile  results  which  by  the  four  years  of  training  \\e  liop«'  and 


expect  to  produce  1  would  characterize  in  a  single  sentence.  It 
is  a  transformation  of  the  schoolboy  into  a  man  of  the  world, 
a  man  who  can  move  more  freely  and  familiarly  in  the  midst  of 
the  world's  varied  acti\dties,  who  speaks  its  language,  who  is 
conversant  with  its  manners,  and  who  can  interpret  its  thought." 

President  Hibben  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  more  timely 
topic,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Posi,  for  "the  battle  that  has 
now  for  some  time  been  waging  in  the  (educational  world  may 
be  not  unfairly  defined  as  centering  about  the  question:  Shall 
education  be  liberal  or  narrow?"     Interpreted  further: 

"What  President  Hibben  wants  from  the  four  years  of  train- 
ing is  'a  transformation  of  the  schoolboy  into  a  man  of  the 
world — a  man  who  can  mo\'e  more  freely  and  familiarly  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  varied  activities,  who  speaks  its  language, 
who  is  conversant  with  its  manners,  and  who  can  interpret  its 
thought.'  The  line  of  cleavage  between  this  ideal  and  that  of 
the  man  who  can  go  directly  from  the  (>xerci.ses  of  his  graduation 
to  a  high-salaried  place  in  business  or  industry,  is  clear.  Prince- 
ton, we  understand,  does  not  scorn  the  possibility  or  the  desira- 
bility of  the  high  salary,  but  she  does  refuse  to  nuike  it  the  goal 
of  her  cour.ses,  or  the  test  of  their  value. 

"The  mere  making  of  such  a  statement  bj-  a  university  presi- 
dent is  sufficient  indication  of  the  distance  we  have  come  since 
learning  got  its  second  wind.  What  was  formerl.y  axiomatic 
must  now  be  defended.  And  yet,  must  President  Hibben  anil 
his  kind  be  WTitten  down  as  hopelessly  fossilized  because  they 
do  not  throw  up  their  hats  at  the  n(>ws  of  the  introduction  of 
wireless  telegraphy  into  the  high  schools  of  Chicago?  Or  may 
one,  without  falling  utterly  from  grace.  fa\  or  the  furnishing  of 
all  opportunities  for  'practical'  and  technical  instruction,  and 
at  the  same  time  hold  that  it  is  better  for  such  instruction  to  bo 
taken  Itite  rather  than  early,  and  upon  tli(>  foundation  of  l)n)atl 
and  line  ideas  rather  than  upon  the  foundation  of  such  ideas  as  one 
happens  to  have  been  born  with  and  to  have  picked  up  after- 
ward? The  truth  is  that  w<'  care  tremendously  nowadays  for 
som(>  .sorts  of  ideas,  little  or  nothing  for  other  .sorts,  and  hardly 
know  what  it  is  to  be  interested  in  ideas  as  such  and  for  them- 
selves; so  that  one  would  not  slander  us  overmuch  who  should 
declare  that  we  know  things,  but  are  willing  strangers  to  thonglils. 
Sinist<T  emphasis  would  be  giv(>n  to  such  a  criticism  by  tli«> 
very  arguments   that    are  ])iit    forward   i\v   many  of   those  who 
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suppose  themselves  to  be  standing  up  for  liberal  education. 
These  defenders  begin  by  replying  to  the  charge  that  'hberal' 
is  here  synonymous  with  "loose  and  inexact.'  On  the  contrary, 
they  affirm,  such  education  is  as  disciplinary  as  any  that  one 
gets  in  a  laboratory.  If  this  is  not  true  in  individual  eases,  that 
unfortunate  fact  is  no  more  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  really 
lit>eral  education  than  failures  in  technical  training  are  proofs 
of  the  worthlessness  of  that  discipline." 


BRITISH    ROYALTY    AT  A    MUSIC-HALL 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  of  England  have  signified 
their  intention  of  going  to  a  music-hall  some  evening  in 
June.  It  is  the  Palace  Theater  that  is  to  be  so  honored, 
and  the  event  will  mark  the  first  time  a  roj^al  visit  has  been  paid 
to  the  home  of  this  ultra-British  form  of  entertainment.  It  is 
said  that  their  Majesties  are  "anxious  to  make  a  real  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ways  of  their  people";  but  this  is  not  nearly  as 
democratic  as  it  sounds.  Instead  of  "popping  in"  some  m'ght 
as  their  subjects  are  accustomed  to  do,  the  state  visit  will  be  a 
ver.v  state  affair,  "formally  arranged  months  in  advance,  and 
their  Majesties  are  to  see  a  'specially  organized  variety  enter- 
tainment' which  is  to  consist  of  'some  twenty  turns  by  the  rep- 
resentative music-hall  artists  of  the  day'  and  not  an  ordinary 
music-hall  performance."  The  dramatic  critic  for  The  West- 
minster Gazette  (London)  thinks  the  business  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister in  dealing  with  the  coal-strike  is  a  "mere  rose-leaf  affair 
compared  with  that  of  deciding  among  the  rival  claimants  to 
be  in  the  sacred  twenty."  He  is  not  blinded  by  the  glamour 
of  the  thing  either,  for  he  breaks  out  in  this  way: 

."What  a  beautiful  and  gorgeous  farce  it  is,  after  all,  this 
solenm  state  recognition  of  a  form  of  popular  entertainment, 
not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  is  not.  In  may  be  that  this  'function' — 
to  u.se  the  favorite  term  of  society  journalists — is  a  mere  blind, 
and  that  in  reahty  their  gracious  Majesties,  anxious  to  make 
a  real  acquaintance  ^\-ith  the  ways  of  their  people,  will  pay  some 
rather  less  glaring  visits  to  the  palaces  of  variety;  if  so,  they 
will  be  rather  surprized  to  see  how  little  need  there  is  to  burden 
one  of  their  officials  with  the  odious  task  of  censorship." 

But  after  their  Majesties  have  made  this  visit,  never  again 
can  the  timid  bourgeois  lift  his,  or  more  likely  her,  hands  against 
"those  vulgar  music-halls."  The  present  writer  looks  upon  the 
coming  event  as  their  "consecration,"  and  recalls  tlie  time  when 
he  was  a  "young  blood,"  or,  in  current  phrase,  "quite  a  nut," 
when  "it  was  considered  rather  fast  for  a  man  to  visit  a  music- 
hall."  Then,  he  tells  us,  no  one  thought  of  a  "royal  visit," 
tlio  the  halls  "suppHed  patriotic  songs  of  a  kind  to  kindle  the 
imperialistic  instinct."      He  goes  on: 

"Between  then  and  now — call  it  rather  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century — what  a  change!  A  thing  to  be  noticed  during 
the  i)eriod  is  the  great  growth  of  the  halls  not  only  in  dignity 
and  popularity — and  also  price  of  seats — but  in  holding-capacity. 
('onij)ared  with  the  increase  in  the  population  within  range  of 
tlicni  the  theaters  have  not  grown  in  number;  indeed,  the  ac- 
eoMiiii'xlation  in  the  legitimate  houses  has  become  less  than  it 
used  to  be  in  relation  to  the  potential  playgoer;  but  the  music- 
halls  have  gone  ahead,  and  the  visitors  during  the  week  to  the 
West  End  halls  must  now  be  almost  as  many  as  to  the  West 
End  theaters.  It  may  be  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
t  Ileal er  failed  to  seize  its  chance,  for  while  many  of  the  patrons  of 
the  halls  are  from  a  class  to  which  drama,  except  in  its  crudest 
forms,  does  not  appeal,  a  large  number  of  th(!m  have  been  driven 
from  the  theater  because  unwilling  to  accept  a  pretentious, 
exacting,  unintellectual  form  of  entertainment  occupying  a  half- 
way- house  between  the  simple  frivolity  of  the  music-hall  and  the 
ideal  theater  of  which  nowadays  we  are  getting  more  than  mere 
glimpses. 

'•Of  course,  the  royal  vi.sit  is  evidence  of  other  facts,  and  in 
particular  of  the  enormous  improvement  in  the  style  of  music- 
hall  entertainments,  not,  perhaps,  as  some  might  fancy,  in  the 
direction  of  decency,  since,  in  my  days  at  least,  there  has  been 
little  to  be  said  against  West  End  music-halls  so  far  as  decency 
is  concerned,  except  in  the  case  of  some  modern  Salome  dancers 
— wh<«e  appearance  thirty  years  ago  would  have  caused  a  prose- 


cution; there  has,  however,  been  a  vast  improvement  in  taste 
and  in  quality  as  well.  There  still  linger  among  us  some  popu- 
lar performers  who  represent  the  curious  standard  of  the  past, 
but  as  they  die  out  they  are  not  replaced.  In  some  respects  the 
improvements  are  enormous,  also  to  me  rather  puzzling;  for  I 
do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  the  troupes  of  acrobats  and  the 
people  who  do  the  Risley  business  show  a  steady  advance  in 
the  performance  of  their  muscular  prodigies;  one  would  have 
imagined  that  the  limit  must  have  been  reached  years  ago." 

One  recent  action  of  the  censor  has  been  to  emancipate  the 
halls  from  a  rule  that  forbade  "dramatic "  entertainment.  There 
was  formerly  only  to  be  seen  a  "kind  of  illicit  theatrical  enter- 
tainment in  which  scraps  of  drama  were  offered  furtively  to 
people  in  the  middle  of  miscellaneous  entertainments."  Now 
"the  scrap  tendency  has  shown  itself  on  a  big  scale  ": 

"We  have  had  boiled-down  musical  comedies  at  one  palace, 
while  another  has  been  rejoicing  in  condensed  melodrama;  more 
portentous  still  have  been  the  mutilated  opera  productions. 
Worse  is  threatened.  I  have  heard  that  two  tit-liit  versions  of 
Shakespeare  are  in  the  wind:  one  of  a  tragedy  and  the  other 
of  a  comedy,  with  all  the  dull  parts  left  out;  and  when  these 
are  produced,  we  shall  read  about  their  elevating  influence  and 
the  service  rendered  to  drama  by  giving  to  the  music-hall  audi- 
ence a  taste  for  the  works  of  our  national  dramatist.  Alas!  poor 
Shakespeare!"  

••  BORN  "  AND  "  MADE  "  ACTORS— W^hile  we  are  deploring 
our  lack  of  good  actors,  we  are  told  by  an  uncommonly  good 
one,  Mr.  George  Arliss,  that  we  really  have  as  many  as  is  nor- 
mal, but  that  they  can't  be  expected  to  go  round  the  great  num- 
ber of  theaters.  There  are  "born"  actors  and  "made"  actors, 
he  observes  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  but  with  the  number  of 
theaters  added  throughout  the  country  "at  the  rate  of — what 
shall  we  say? — one  a  week,  the  supply  of  born  actors  has  given 
out  and  we  are  having  to  fall  back  upon  the  made  ones."  The 
quality  of  "the  manufactured  article,"  he  adds,  "has  sadly  de- 
teriorated since  the  old  workshops  were  abandoned  and  the  new 
machinery  installed."     This  is  how  it  appears  to  him: 

"My  point  is  that  there  are  just  as  many  born  actors,  and 
more,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  shuffle;  no,  not  lost, 
but  mislaid.  A  young  man  makes  a  great  success  in  a  play 
which  runs  a  whole  year  in  New  York.  What  happens?  He 
has  to  travel  through  the  country  for  two  years  playing  the  same 
part,  and  the  next  you  hear  of  him  in  New  York  is  three  years 
after  his  big  success,  and  the  newspapers  say  that  'it  will  be 

remembered  by  all  theater-goers  that  Mr. played  So-and-So 

two  or  three  seasons  ago,'  etc.  And  the  young  actor  has  been  com- 
pelh^d  to  limit  his  experience  during  those  years  to  that  one  part. 

"The  lack  of  good  acting  is  due  to  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  country.  Henry  Irving  made  a  world-wide  reputation  by 
having  a  permanent  theater  and  a  permanent  organization; 
Sara  Bernhardt's  name  was  known  throughout  the  world  even 
before  she  traveled  beyond  the  walls  of  her  own  city.  Irving 
remained  for  years  at  the  Lyceum  Theater  and  continually 
changed  the  program,  thus  focusing  and  conii)elling  the  inter- 
est of  the  public.  And  it  is  under  these  conditions  that  the 
young  actor  has  the  opportunity  of  learning  his  bu.siuess:  sup- 
porting such  stars,  playing  a  variety  of  parts,  and  undergoing 
such  training  that  in  time,  for  the  purposes  of  general  supF)()rt, 
you  can  hardly  tell  the  difference  between  the  made  article  and 
the  born  one.  How  often  do  we  have  the  Daly  company  held 
up  before  us  as  an  example  of  what  actors  were  in  those  days! 
'Look  at  those  names,  all  stars!'  But  they  wen*  not  stars  then. 
They  were  actors  and  actresses  having  a  chance.  And  tlu;  sub- 
sequent success  of  so  many  members  of  that  organization  should 
prove  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the   stock  company. 

"I  believe  that  it  is  not  until  the  time  comes  when  the  first- 
class  stock  company  can  be  reintroduced,  with  profit  to  the 
manager,  that  we  shall  get  a  larger  percentage  of  good  acftors 
than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  If  we  want  to  make  actors 
we  must  give  them  an  opi)ortunity  of  playing  a  variety  of  parts 
during  the  early  days  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  more  accom- 
plishments the  young  man  and  young  woman  may  have — 
musi(!,  dancing,  fencing — th(^  better,  no  doubt,  for  him  and  for 
her,  but  there  is  only  one  way  to  learn  to  act,  and  that  is  to  go  on 
the  stage  in  a  real  theater,  before  a  real  audience  who  have  paid 
to  come  in.'' 
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OUR  DISCOVERY  OF   WOLF-FERRARI 

ONE  HAPPY  RESULT  of  the  past  operatic  season  is  the 
riddling  of  the  old  idea  that  no  individual  taste  exists 
in  America.     We  have  been  charged  with  taking  our 
•operas  and  our  singers  only  after  we  have  noted  the  approval 
of  Europe.     Mr.  H.  T.  Parker,  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  does 
not  deny  that  this  was  true  even  so  lately  as  five  years  ago; 
but  more  recent  events  go  to  prove  the  contrary.     It  is  some- 
thing that  Mme.  Gadski    and  Mme.  Mat- 
^enhauer  made    their   reputations   here,  he 
points  out;    and  something  more  that  Puc- 
<'ini   and    Humperdinck   chose   America  for 
the  first  productions  of  their  "La  Fanciulla "' 
and    "Konigskinder."     Europe,    of    course, 
had  previously'  welcomed  their  other  work; 
but   no  country  before   America  had  given 
Wolf-Ferrari     his    chance    as    an    operatic 
■composer.     "As    nearly    as    possible,"  Mr. 
Parker  observes,   "in  this  operatic  year  of 
1912,    we    have    discovered    a   remarkable 
•composer  of  opera,  given  two  of  his  music- 
•dramas  better   performance  than  they  had 
hitherto  received,   and   affirmed    a  warmer 
liking  for  them  than  any  other  public  has 
yet  evinced."     He  adds  this  bit  of  history: 

"Certainly  no  contemporary  composer 
ias  so  quickly  established  himself  in  the 
opera-houses  of  America.  A  year  ago  last 
winter  Mr.  Dippel  tried  'Suzanne's  Secret' 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York  and  it 
soon  proved  a 'favorite'  piece  in  the  reper- 
tory of  his  company.  Last  December  the 
Metropolitan  produced  '  Le  Donne  Curiose ' 
and  its  public  awoke  to  the  pleasures  of 
■operatic  comedy.  A  few  weeks  later  Mr. 
Dippel  set  'The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna'  on 
the  stage  in  Chicago,  and  lo!  there,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Philadelphia,  a  new  opera  by  a 
little-known  composer  actually  required  extra 
performances  to  satisfy  the  public  eagerness 
for  it.  Ne.xt  year  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
new  pieces  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  (which  has  lagged  be- 
hind the  rest  with  Wolf-Ferrari)  and  'Suzanne's  Secret'  is  to  be 
mounted  there  as  well.  No  doubt  the  operatic  directors  are 
already  turning  over  the  pages  of  his  earlier  and  less  remark- 
able pieces — 'Cinderella'  and  'The  Four  Grobiane' — and  no 
■<loubt  they  will  be  hospitable,  even  to  rivalry,  for  the  nex. 
music-drama  that  he  finishes.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been  due 
rummaging  among  Wolf-Ferrari's  other  music.  He  had  written 
•chamber-pieces,  it  seems,  and  forthwith  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes 
put  a  fragment  of  a  sonata  on  their  programs.  He  had  written 
■songs,  and  the  hyphenated  name  soon  V>egan  to  stand  on  the 
lists  that  ambitious  and  open-minded  singers  made  for  their 
recitals.  He  had  written  a  certain  choral  piece,  'The  New  Life,' 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  zealous  publishers  were  urging  on  choral 
societies,  like  the  Cecilia  in  Boston  and  the  Apollo  Club  in  Clii- 
i-ago,  both  of  which  undertook  it.  Their  audiences  half  liked 
it  and  wholly  forgot  it.  On  the  strength  of  the  operas  and  the 
rising  reputation  of  the  composer — to  say  nothing  of  its  own  dis- 
linctions — it  was  revived  last  winter  in  New  York,  in  Chicago, 
and  in  Toronto,  while  next  winter,  here  in  Boston,  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  Cecilia  will  also  reproduce  it.  For  weary 
years  Wolf-P^Trari  has  be(>n  constrained  to  divide  himself  be- 
tween teaching  and  comf)osition.  He  would  fain  be  free  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  operatic  and  other  writing.  For  a 
while,  at  least,  America  and  th»'  vogue  it  has  given  his  mu.sic 
promise  to  yield  him  freedom  to  do  so." 

The  especially  interesting  thing  about  Wolf-Ferrari  is  that 

lie  has  won  this  new  estate  almost  wholly  on  the  interest   and 
the  merits  of  his  music.      For: 

"No  legends  hang  about  him;  he  has  led  no  romantic  life; 
3ie  is  not  singular  among  iticii;  lie  alTords  almost  no  nialerial  for 
personal  acclaim.     \\v  liajipens  to  hw  of  iiiixl    !t;ili;ui  iind  Ger- 
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WOLF-FERRARI, 

The  German-Italian  composer  whose 
operas  have  been  the  chief  successes. 
East  and  West,  of  the  past  season. 


man  blood.  He  happens  to  have  spent  his  thirty-odd  years 
partly  in  Germany  and  partly  in  Italy.  In  more  respects  than 
one  it  is  possible  to  detect  a  mingling  of  the  two  racial  strains 
and  temperaments  in  his  music.  His  fellow  students,  in  the 
days  of  their  schooling  together  in  Munich,  believed  him  ex- 
ceptionally able,  were  sure,  as  youthful  faith  goes,  that  he  'would 
do  something.'  He  has  fulfilled  their  anticipations,  tho  some 
of  them  had  nearly  forgotten  him  in  the  years  of  waiting;  but 
his  present  celebrity  has  not  stimulated  them  to  many  recollec- 
tions of  him  as  a  student.  He  could  work  long  and  passion- 
ately at  whatever  interested  him;  he  could  idle — also  long  and 
passionately — when  he  was  not  interested. 
He  had  the  knack  to  pull  himself  out  of 
academic  emergencies  and  consequences, 
and  to  surprize  his  masters  by  sudden  jets 
of  achievement  when  they  were  ready  to 
chasten  him.  He  was  not  poor;  he  was  not 
unhappy  or  wandering. 

"In  due  course  Wolf-Ferrari  made  the 
teaching  and  the  ^vTiting  of  music  his  profes- 
sion, first  in  Munich  and  then  in  Venice;  he 
married;  he  was  duly  domesticated  in  all 
but  the  life  of  his  imagination.  He  began 
to  write  operas,  and  in  (iermany  and  Italy 
one  or  two  of  them  found  their  way  to  the 
stage,  tho  they  had  no  long  life  there.  As 
some  say,  the  great  Milanese  publishers  of 
opera  that  watch  so  eagerly  for  new  and 
promising  composers  that  they  may  pos.sess 
them  by  right  of  discovery  failed  to  observe 
Wolf-Ferrari,  or  found  nothing  worth  the 
cultivating  in  his  music.  As  others  believe, 
thej'  noted  and  approved  him,  but  he  de- 
clined to  bind  himself  to  them.  In  either 
alternative  he  made  his  way  without  them, 
and,  when  his  progress  began  to  irritate  them, 
they  threw  open  and  covert  obstacles  in  his 
way.  They  seemed  to  be  trying  to  shut  his 
operas  out  of  Italy,  to  discourage  non-Italian 
opera-houses  in  the  venturing  of  them.  They 
have  failed,  as  the  events  of  last  winter  in 
Europe  and  America  proved,  but  the  struggle 
was  sometimes  sharp  and  Wolf-Ferrari  re- 
belled under  it." 


It  can  not  be  said  of  him,  as  of  most  contem- 
porary composers,  that  he  writes  in  grooves: 


"With  Wolf-Ferrari,  'The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna'  is  one 
thing;  '  Le  Donne  Curiose'  is  another.  'Suzanne's  Secret'  has 
its  little  niche  apart  from  both;  and  the  choral  piece.  'The 
New  Life,'  has  its  own  individuality  in  another  field  of  com- 
position. 'The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna'  is  an  opera  of  the 
slums  of  Naples — of  folk-festival,  of  dens  of  the  Camorra,  of 
gardens  hidden  behind  humble  walls;  of  superstitions  and  lusts, 
of  fierce  rivalries  and  fierce  deceptions,  of  primiti^'e  passions 
seething  or  smoldering  in  a  wild  and  animal  folk  against  an 
exotic  background — all  concentrated  into  a  swift,  stark,  graphic, 
and  fiery  music-drama. 

"  'Le  Donne  Curiose,'  in  turn,  is  one  of  Goldoni's  plays  of 
the  tranquil  and  plav-ful  Venetian  bourgeoisie,  made  light  and 
elegant  oj)eratic  comedy.  The  action  runs  in  and  out  of  Vene- 
tian salons;  the  thread  it  spins  is  the  thread  of  light  and  comic 
intrigue,  encounter,  and  bewilderment;  the  moods  are  the 
mocxls  of  sentiment,  innocent  misunderstanding,  i)layful  trick- 
ery, merriment  and  reverie,  gaiety  and  chagrin.  The  action 
is  languiti,  but  the  comic  sjiirit  vivacious,  and  there  are  many 
agreeable  halts  and  pleasant  meanderings  along  the  way.  'Su- 
zanne's Secret'  is  operatic  conunlietta — a  trifle  to  be  fiung  off 
in  half  an  hour  before  th(>  curtain  rises  on  the  opera  of  the  eve- 
ning. Monsieur  and  Madame,  here  and  now,  in  dress  and  man- 
ner like  to  ourselves,  are  at  odds  ovi-r  the  smell  of  cigarets.  He 
suspects  a  lover;  she  knows  that  the  fragrance  is  only  that  of 
her  own  smoking.  The\'  bublile  through  their  (iiiarrel  to  music 
that  is  more  elTerv  cscent  than  lliey.  And,  at  I  lie  other  extreme, 
'La  Vita  Nuova'  is  music  of  the  mystical  love  of  Dante  for 
Beatrice,  of  the  images  of  beauty  that  it  evoki'd  in  the  i)oet, 
of  visions  of  earth  and  of  heaven.  To  n>call  these  jiit-ces.  as 
Iliey  have  been  spreatl  over  ten  years  of  Wolf-Ferrari's  working 
life  or  to  recall  them  as  some  of  us  have  lu-ard  them  one  after 
another  within  a  single  season,  is  equally  to  anirni  the  wido 
range  and   diversified   sen.sibililv   of   his   iniagiiuilion." 


TRINITY'S  ACKNOWLEDGED  WEALTH 


TRINITY  CHURCH  in  New  York  was  for  years  a  church 
of  mystery  so  far  as  its  earthly  possessions  went.  Its 
wealth  was  regarded  as  fabulous,  however,  and  now  that 
it  has  turned  from  a  policy  of  secrecy  to  one  of  publicity  it  is 
showTi  to  hold  "property  that  would  bring  $75,000,000  if  put  on 
the  market."  Its  year-book,  containing  the  facts  of  its  material 
prosperity,  has  just  been  published,  and  this  presentment  reveals 
Trinity  as  the  richest  church  in  the  world.  The  productive  real 
estate  held  by  the  corporation  is  assessed  by  the  city  at  $15,000,000 
in  even  figures.  City  assessments  for  purposes  of  taxation  are 
supposed  to  be  reckoned 
at  the  full  value  of  the 
property,  but  are  said  to 
be  reaUj'  hardly  more  than 
two  thirds.  Trinity  re- 
ports show  other  holdings, 
so  that  "a  fair  estimate 
of  the  real  value  of  pro- 
ductive property  is  not 
far  from  830,000,000." 
This  is  the  statement 
made  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  its  summary  of 
Trinity's  recent  report. 
We  read  further: 

"How  much  is  the  plot 
worth  on  which  stands 
Trinity  Church  and  its 
burial-ground  ?  How 

much  is  St.  Paul's  Chapel 
land  worth?  The  city 
puts  them  down  at  $20,- 
500,000  for  the  purposes 
of  tax  exemption.  Trinity 
Cemetery  up-town — how 
much  is  its  real  estate 
worth?  There  is  St. 
Agnes',  which  cost  $1,- 
900,000;  Intercession, 
which  cost  $600,000;  and 
other  properties.  Taking 
the  city's  valuation  for 
purposes  of  taxation  and 
its  relation  to  real  valua- 
tion, it  is  held  by  those 
who  know  that  unproduc- 
tive Trinity  property 
would  bring  in  the  open 
market  $4o,(K)0,fX)0.  Hero 
is  a  total  value  of  pro- 
ductive and  unproductive 
property  of  $75,(M)0,(KK). 

"Trinitj-'s  income  last  year  from  rents  of  real  estate  was 
$834,944.  There  was  further  income  of  about  $40,000,  in- 
cluding $15,763  from  pew-rents.  Very  few  pews  in  Trinity 
are  not  free.  The  people  gave  $103,000.  So  there  was  an  income 
of  almost  $1,W)(},(X)0.  Besides  this.  Trinity  last  year  received, 
according  to  its  report  given  out  yesterday,  $1,057,000,  but 
this  came  from  sales  of  real  estate  and  from  borrowed  money 
and  is  being  put  back  into  productive  propertj%  chiefly  in  new 
business  buildings. 

"What  becomes  of  all  of  this  income?  Trinity  formerly 
maintained  a  policy  of  addition,  division,  and  silence.  Under  its 
present  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Manning,  it  lets  all  the 
world  know  its  affairs.  There  are -8,610  members,  3,600  in 
Sunday-.sehools,  and  3,500  in  day-schools.  To  administer  all 
of  these  spiritual  and  educational  forces,  and  do  so  in  Manhattan, 
where  money  is  required  as  nowhere  else,  took  last  year  $354,84.5 
of  the  $1,000,00CJ.     There  was  given  to  missions  in  one  form 


or  another  and  to  the  maintenance  of  cemeteries  about  $150,000 
more.  So  the  reports  show  roughly  $500,000  to  make  New  York 
and  the  world  better  through  its  agency  and  $500,000  in  even 
amounts  to  maintain  and  improve  properties  from  which  the 
income  is  derived.  For  example.  Trinity's  taxes  amounted  to 
$169,000,  its  repairs  and  improvements  to  $225,000,  and  it 
paid  interest  to  the  amount  of  $92,350.." 

Trinity's  benefactions  "read  like  a  charities  directoiry"  and 
contain  such  names  as: 

"St.    Luke's   Hospital,    the   Home   for   Incurables,    the   City 

Mission  Society,  the  Sea- 
men's Church  Institute; 
and  All  Saints',  Holy 
Apostles',  St.  Peter's,  St, 
Andrew's,  St.  Mary's,  St, 
John  the  Evangelist,  St, 
Clement's,  Holyrood,  Res- 
urrection, and  Redeemer 
parishes.  Out  of  its  money 
received  from  business; 
properties  Trinity  last 
year  appropriated  $113,- 
000.  One  item  tells  the- 
story  of  the  others.  It  is., 
'  Medical  services  and 
funerals,  $4,888.'  " 

Employed  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  the  ten- 
ants of  this  church  is  a. 
specially  trained  overseer. 
Miss  Emily  W.  Dinwiddle, 
formerly  secretary  of  th& 
Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.  Her 
entire  time  is  devoted  to 
the  870  families  that  live 
in  Trinity's  tenements, 
state- 
report 


BETTEK-CLASS   TRINITY   DWELLINGS. 

Desirable  homes  under  the  landhjrdship  of  Trinity  Church  where  rents  have 
remained  practically  the  same  for  twenty  years  in  spite  of  increased  taxes, 
not  "tenements"  of  the  legal  type,  for  three  or  more  families. 


Some  interesting 
ments  from  her 
are  here  given: 


"Trinity's  landlordship 
is  being  exercised  from  the 
standpoint  of  considera- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  the 
tenant,  but  is  under  con- 
ditions which  present  cer- 
tain peculiar  difficulties. 
With  the  exception  of  ten 
buildings  erected  as  model 
tenements,  none  of  the 
dwelling-houses  on  Trini- 
ty's ground  was  built  l)y  the  corporation. 

"The  improvement  of  the  properties  has  progressed.  Many 
dweUings  have  come  into  the  ownership  of  Trinity  and  have  been 
thoroughly  renovated,  or  where  buildings  thus  newly  acquired 
have  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and,  owing  to  tlieir  struc- 
tural character,  improvements  have  not  been  practicable,  they 
have  been  torn  down,  even  in  some  cases  at  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  sites  as  vacant  lots. 

"The  dwelling-houses  on  Trinity's  land  are  small  buildings, 
not  in  any  sense  tenements  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  usually  not 
tenements  even  according  to  the  legal  definition,  that  is,  houses 
for  three  or  more  families  in  each.  Considerably  over  two- 
thirds  are  private  dwellings  for  one  or  two  families,  making  the 
needed  renovation  work  less  extensive  than  would  be  the  case 
in  the  ordinary  five-,  six-,  or  seven-story  double-decker,  or  dumb- 
bell tenement,  found  elsewhere  in  down-town  New  York. 

"The  very  deep  yards  characteristic  of  the  Trinity  properties.. 
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the  low  buildings,  and  the  absence  of  roar 
dwellings  make  the  light  and  ventilation 
conditions  very  satisfactory. 

"The  rents  in  the  Trinity  houses  have  not 
been  raised.  These  have  remained  prac- 
tically the  same  for  twenty  years  in  spite  of 
increases  in  taxes  and  other  expenses." 

Last  year  two  innovations  were  attempt- 
ed in  Trinity's  economy.  One  was  to  open 
some  of  her  unoccupied  houses  for  the  very 
poor  on  cold  nights  in  winter;  the  other 
was  to  introduce  sj'stematic  offering  plans, 
"so  that  the  poorest  may  see  that  their  pen- 
nies are  desired,  and  may  not  continue  to 
think  that  Trinity  is  a  church  of  the  well- 
to-do  only,  and  that  the  well-to-do  do  not 
invite  cooperation." 

Rumors  of  the  unstable  future  of  St. 
John's  in  Varick  Street,  a  few  years  ago 
saved  from  demolition  by  public  outcry, 
have  agaip  been  afloat.  But  the  printed  re- 
port gives  no  hint  of  the  purposes  of  its 
guardians.  Three  topics  of  public  interest 
are  touched  upon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manning, 
rector  of  Trinity,  in  his  preface  to  the  re- 
ports.   In  The  Tmes's  condensed  statement: 


THE    RECTOR  OF  TRINITY. 


"There  is  social  tmrest.     Its  cure  is  not 
Socialism,  but    the    gospel    of    Christ,   well 
applied  and  faithfully  lived.     There  is  sad 
lack  of  Sunday  observance.  A  man  or  woman 
who  disregards  the  sacred  character  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  guilty 
of  a  lack  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  religion.     There  are 
too  many  divorces.    A  family  bond  that  can  be  broken  almost  at 
will  is  not  a  foundation  upon  which  a  civilized  society  can  exist." 


Under  Dr.  Manning's  directorship 
many  of  Trinity's  old  policies  have 
been  changed,  that  of  maintaining 
secrecy  being  the  most  notable. 


THE  WORKINGMAN  IN  HIS  OWN  CHURCH 

REFERENCES  to  "the  workingman  and  the  Church" 
have  usually  carried  the  implication  of  a  widening  di- 
■  vorce  between  them.  But  a  writer  on  "Mill  Life  in 
America,"  who  signs  himself  "AI  Priddy,"  declares  that  the 
church  is  manned  by  more  workers  than  we  are  led  to  think. 
The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  workman  is  to  be  found  in  his 
own  church,  but  not  in  his  employer's.     "The  churches  of  the 


employers  are  less  crowded  than  the  churches 
of  the  workingman,""  asserts  this  writer  in 
The  Congrcgationalist  and  Christian  World 
(Boston).  And  if  it  is  argued  that  there  are 
more  workingmen  than  employers,  Mr. 
Priddy 's  retort  is  "that  there  are  also  more 
churches  for  the  workingmen  than  for  the 
employers."  He  wishes  "  many  of  the  country 
ministers,  village  pastors,  and  suburban 
thinkers  who  preach  Avith  fretted  brows" 
so  urgently  upon  the  antagonism  between 
workmen  and  employer  might  "duplicate  a 
few  of  the  Sabbaths  of  worship"  he  was 
"privileged  to  enjoy  in  the  North  and  South 
in  churches  near  the  gates  of  industry." 
Mr.  Priddy,  in  his  article  which  closes  a  series 
in  this  church  paper,  as  well  as  in  his  recent 
book,  "Mill  Life  in  America,"  writes  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  one  who  grew  up  in 
a  cotton-mill.  He  speaks  of  standing  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  where  he  had  "a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Monongahela  Valley,  lined  with 
steel-mill  towns." 

"The  minarets  of  Polish  and  Greek 
churches  made  one  think  of  a  view  of  the 
Bosporus.  In  one  little  mining -town^  I  found 
eight  flourishing  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
temples,  while  there  were  several  Protestant 
churches  scattered  around — churches  for  the 
miners.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  a  Scranton 
mine  I  found  many  of  the  old  Welsh  miners 
sitting  about  or  going  home  shortly  after  dinner,  because  it  was 
a  feast-day  in  one  of  the  churches  and  the  helpers  had  stopt 
off  from  their  work  to  worship  God.  The  negro  churches  in  the 
South  where  the  steel-workers  worship  were  filled  with  a  large 
proportion  of  men.  The  streets  of  the  New  England  mill  cities 
on  a  Sabbath  morning  are  filled  with  workingmen  on  their  way 
to  worship.  I  preached  in  a  Welsh  church  in  Wilkesbarre  and 
the  church  was  more  than  comfortably  filled,  with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  men  in  the  audience. 

"In  getting  the  mind  of  these  men  who  preach  in  churches 
near  the  mills  and  factories,  those  who  have  distinctive  audi- 
ences of  toilers,  I  did  not  find  one  who  felt  like  making  a  prob- 
lem out  of  the  workingman  and  the  Church. 

"I  did  find  this,  and  here  may  begin  a  reduction  to  its 
lowest  terms  of  the  matter,  that  where  the  workingman  had  to 
share  his  worship  with  the  employer,  there  did  begin  to  formu- 
late the  question,   the  Problem    of    the  Workingman  and   the 
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Church.  I  visited  several  churches  where  the  finest  form  of 
Christian  hospitaUty  prevailed,  where  aristocratic  people  offered 
their  hands  to  the  workingmen  in  no  mere  pretense  of  frieudh- 
ness.  where  were  classes,  socials,  platform  meetings  for  all,  yet 
the  workinguian  drew  off,  so  the  pastors  would  report,  kept 
away,  not  for  economic  reasons,  not  because  the  employers  were 
in  the  church,  but  merely  on  grounds  of  personal  depreciation 
and  temperamental  difference. 

"It  is  futile  and  perhaps  imwise  for  wealthy  congregations 
to  refrain  from  certain  habits  in  their  churches:  sober  dress 
yet  costly,  cultured  yet  unobtrusive  manners,  formal  music,  and 
a  pervading  intellectualism.  The  service  without  these  items 
would  mean  a  loss  of  dignity,  fitness,  and  purpose  to  such  a 
class,  yet  to  the  workingman  each  item  in  itself  forms  a  bar  to 
his  appreciation  of  the  ser^^ce.  In  the  truly  distinctive  churches 
of  workingmen  I  found  a  freedom  which,  exercised  in  the  em- 
ployer's church,  would  be  out  of  place,  a  freedom  which  exprest 
itself  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  social  room,  in  the  music,  and  in  the 
manners.  Yet  these  things  are  part  of  the  workingman's  ways 
of  conducting  worship  and  he  certainly  enjoys  in  such  a  church 
the  entire  absence  of  nervousness  which  he  is  bound  to  feel  in 
the  midst  of  a  congregation  where  culture  and  wealth  abound. 
■  Yes,  it's  a  fine  church  and  they're  a  good  set  of  folks,'  said  one 
English  workman  to  me,  himself  the  superintendent  of  a  large 
Sunday-school,  '  but  there's  no  use  talking,  we  don't  move  in  the 
same  class.  We  have  our  own  ways  and  it's  better  so.  We 
surely  feel  better  by  ourselves.'  " 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  is  quoted  in  a  confession  that  bears 
out  the  facts  here  stated.  Pausing  in  the  course  of  a  Bangor 
lecture,  he  said  impressively:  "After  all  my  discussion  of  the 
labor  question,  after  all  my  work,  through  my  church,  to  reach 
the  workingman,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  few  of  them  in 
my  church  to-day."  Mr.  Priddy  thinks  that  "not  the  intel- 
lectual hostilitj'  of  the  workingman  against  the  Church,"  but 
"the  wealth  and  position  of  his  leading  members  was  a  big  fac- 
tor in  keeping  the  workingman  away."  There  is  "a  different 
story  to  tell  of  those  churches  that  minister  to  workingmen, 
without  this  mixture  of  social  status."     Thus: 

"In  these  churches  I  was  imprest  with  the  absence  from  the 
sermons  and  the  prayers  of  the  tragedy  of  labor  with  which  so 
many  of  the  sermons  and  prayers  of  ministers  in  social-service 
churches  teemed.  With  an  entire  absence  of  explanation,  or 
any  suggestion  of  an  offer  of  a  problem,  the  ministers,  themselves 
from  the  ranks  in  every  case,  preached  the  heart  of  our  faith 
and  took  it  for  granted  that  the  workingmen  before  them  heard 
enough  of  labor  and  the  prol)U'ms  of  labor  from  the  clattering 
belts,  the  humming  pullers,  and  the  labor-union  meeting;  that 
his  mission  was  simply  to  fascinate  the  soul  by  the  wonders  of  a 
positive  faith  in  God. 

'■  I  inquired  very  carefully  of  these  men  whether  the  absence 
of  workingmen  from  the  services  of  the  church  was  due  to  hos- 
tility to  the  Church  or  to  the  hostility  to  the  ministers  as  a  class, 
or  due  merely  to  a  lack  of  the  appreciation  of  its  spiritual  serv- 
ife.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the  workingman  did  not  come 
to  church  simply  for  the  reason  that  so  many  men  in  diff'erent 
social  realms  did  not — spiritual  apathy." 

On  the  other  hand  and  from  the  side  of  the  well-to-do,  Mr. 
Priddy  .sees  "a  futility  in  the  hearts  of  the  nainisters  and  in  the 
minds  of  these  earnest  church  people  in  regard  to  what  they  are 
actually  accomplishing  for  the  working  people."     But — 

"  I  did  not  find  any  question  in  the  minds  of  the  working  peo- 
ple as  to  the  actual  situation.  'We  don't  expect  anything  from 
'emi'  was  the  sentiment  exprest  over  and  over  again  by  work- 
ingmen in  regard  to  the  wealthy  and  privileged  people  in  the 
churches.  But  in  the  tone  of  the  clergymen  in  the  leading 
churches  I  could  readily  trace  a  confession  of  futility,  of  in- 
definiteness,  of  perplexity.  More  than  one  framed  his  perplexity 
into  the  question,  'What  should  I  do?' 

"The  answer  to  this  perplexity,  for  I  believe  there  is  a  very 
definite  answer,  is  a  stern  one.  If  heeded  by  stockholders  and 
employers  it  will  demand  a  less  glorious  service  than  can  be 
rendered  on  a  public,  philanthropic  committee.  It  will  lack  the 
charm  of  special  service.  If  preached  bj^  ministers  to  employ- 
ers, if  agitated  by  them,  it  will  put  them  under  much  criticism 
from  men  they  respect;  but  it  is  the  only  answer  I  could  find; 
the  only  one  the  mass  of  workingmen  will  respond  to.  It  was 
phrased  by  man  aftf-r  man:    'Instead  of  making  a  fine  show  in 


giving  checks,  let  them  begin  right  inside  the  mills  and  improve 
the  things  we  have  to  endure.  That  will  make  faces  shine.  In 
total  [an  English  idiom],  it  means  their  having  to  let  go  divi- 
dends; but  all  this  here  society  reform  is  more  suited,  mebbe, 
to  human  nature.  It  pleases  the  soul  more  to  handle  a  lot  of 
money  for  charity  purposes;  but  the  sum  total  of  the  matter 
lies  just  here,  to  build  institutions  and  things  to  save  us  work- 
men and  our  childer  is  only  saving  what  they  help  to  lose.  Think 
of  it,  mister,  it  is  their  machines  that  cut  us  and  scalp  us  and 
crush  us,  yet  they  build  hospitals  instead  of  putting  covers  on 
the  wheels.  It's  their  mill-room  with  its  bad  air  that  weakens 
our  lungs  and  pales  our  cheeks,  yet  they  build  sporting-rooms 
with  the  money  that  they  ought  to  put  in  ventilation  improve- 
ments.    It's  a  clear  case,  isn't  it,  mister'?' 

"I  think  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  clearer,  which  can  show 
ministers  what  they  must  emphasize  in  preaching  and  which 
can  give  finality  to  much  of  the  effort  that  now  seems,  self- 
. confest,  to  be  so  futile." 


CATHOLIC   LOSS    IN    MEXICAN    UNREST 

A  PASTORAL  LETTER  written  by  the  Archbishop  of 
/-\  Morelia,  in  Mexico,  commanding  his  flock  to  remain 
-*-  -^  out  of  "politics"  altogether  at  present,  convinces  The 
Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland)  of  this  prelate's  feeling  "that 
neither  from  Madero  nor  from  Orozco  can  there  come  any  good 
to  the  Church."  This  opinion  is  shared  by  the  editor  of  The 
Universe,  who  sees  only  continued  humiliation  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  triumph  of  any  of  the  present  leaders,  regrets  the 
passing  of  Diaz,  and  hopes  for  the  reestablishment  of  order 
and  the  Church's  consequent  gain  in  influence  and  power  in  a 
permanent  government  under  some  such  statesman  as  De  la 
Barra.  "From  the  hour  that  Diaz  fell,"  we  are  reminded,  there 
has  been  constant  unrest  in  Mexico;  and  there  will  be,  until  a 
government  is  established  "which  has  regard  for  order."  And 
that  government,  this  writer  predicts,  "will  be  one  that  will 
mark  a  return  to  power  of  Catholic  influences."  General 
Porfirio  Diaz,  tho  not  a  Catholic,  was  able,  "in  his  later  years, 
to  force  protection  for  the  Church,  as  well  as  for  all  other  organi- 
zations," and  "his  dethronement"  is  set  down  as  "a  calamity 
for  his  country."    For, 

' '  Madero  signalized  his  capture  of  Juarez  in  his  revolutionary 
campaign  by  shelling  the  magnificent  old  historic  relic,  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  Partizans  of  Orozco  the 
other  day  destroyed  the  antique  and  beautiful  Cathedral  at 
Tepic. 

"Neither  faction  cares  a  rap  for  any  sacred  thing.  The 
Church  is  certain,  while  these  disorders  continue,  to  be  despoiled 
and  wrecked,  materially." 

The  only  hope  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico,  continues 
The  Universe,  lies  in  Francisco  de  la  Barra,  who  is  now  repre- 
senting his  government  at  the  Vatican,  or  in  a  man  like  him. 

"If  peace  a.nd  order  and  quiet  are  to  come  to  Mexico,  it  must 
be  through  some  such  leader  as  De  la  Barra.  It  must  be  a 
peaceful  revolution  and  it  is  likely  to  come  as  a  result  of  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States. 

"Such  an  intervention,  driving  Maderistas,  Vasquistas,  and 
followers  of  Zapata  and  Orozco,  all  of  them  out  of  the  country, 
would  be  a  godsend  to  Alexico. 

"And  a  government  established  by  tho  United  States,  with 
its  permanency  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  would  be  one 
which  quite  likely  would  be  headed  by  Senor  de  la  Barra. 

"  P"'or  he  was  formerly  Ambassador  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  and  there  gained  the  confidence  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  public  men  generally,  as  a  wise,  conservative 
statesman,  a  patriot.  His  short  administration  in  Mexico  was 
full  of  the  best  .sort  of  results.  De  la  Barra,  as  the  President  of 
Mexico,  would  mean  recrudescence  of  power,  of  development, 
and  of  progress  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  country  where  she 
ought  (jf  riglit  to  be  predominant. 

"  If  it  prove  that  all  this  turmoil  is  but  the  trial  through  which 
Mexico  must  pass  to  acquire  again  a  solid  government  under 
De  la  Barra  or  a  man  like  him,  then  three  years  of  constant 
guerrilla  warfare  will  not  have  been  in  vain." 
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Victor-Victrola 


Every  home   should 
have   a  Victor-Victrola 

because 

this  instrument  satisfies  the  love  of 
music  that  is  born  in  every  one  of  us; 
touches  the  heart  strings  and  develops 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature ;  fresh- 
ens the  tired  mind  and  lightens  the 
cares  and  worries  of  ever3'-day  life. 

because 

the  Victor-Victrola  brings  to  you  the 
best  music  of  all  the  world  and  gives  you 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  composers  such  as 
you  can  acquire  in  no  other  way. 

because 

the  Victor-Victrola  places  at  your  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  world's  greatest  opera 
stars,    who    make    records    exclusively    for   the 
Victor,  besides  a  host  of  famous  instrumentalists, 
celebrated  bands  and  orchestras,  and  well-known  come- 
dians and  entertainers. 

because 

the  Victor-Victrola  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
world's  greatest  musical  instrument,  occupies  a  place 
of  honor  in  homes  of  wealth  and  culture  everywhere, 
and  has  awakened  millions  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  music. 

because 

with  Victor- Victrolas  ranging  in  prices-,  from  $15  to 
$200  and  Victors  from  $10  to  $100  no  home  can  affortl 
to  be  without  one  of  these  wonderful  instruments. 

because 

any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
vvx)rld  will  gladly  play  any  music 
you  wish  to  hear  and  demon- 
strate to  you  the  Victor-Victrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 

U.  S.  A. 

r.irliner  Oraniopliiiiu-  Co.,   Montreal,  Canadian  Distributor- 


Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 

M;ilio'';inv  nv  o:il< 


Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor  Needles 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


\  ii  tor  Steel  Needles.  (>  tents  per  loo 
1   tor   1  ibre   Needle^,   jo  cents  jier   loo   !,( :ui  be  repoiiiteii  and   used  ei^ilit   times) 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


1~*HE  centenary  of  Robert  Browning 
was  celebrated  in  the  Boston  Erening 
Tratiscript  with  a  page  of  verse  collated  by 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  A  score  of 
America's  poets  contributed  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  from  the  symposium  we  have 
gathered  the  three  that  pleased  us  best, 
and  we  reprint  them  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  Henry  Van  Dyke's  wise  and  grace- 
ful foreword. 

Ezra  Pound's  inimitable  and  very  de- 
lightful lines  have  already  appeared  in  this 
column,  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  sonnet  is 
taken  from  his  collected  volume  of  verse. 
But  George  Sterling's  ode  was  evidently 
wTitten  for  this  occasion,  and  it  is  truly  a 
memorable  poem — musical,  many-col- 
ored, and  filled  with  meaning. 

We  quote  from  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  intro- 
duction. The  introduction  and  poems  are 
copyrighted  by  The  Transcript. 

•'.  .  .  Robert  Browning's  main  inter- 
est lies  in  the  concrete  problems  of  oppor- 
tunity and  crisis,  flesh  and  spirit,  man  the 
individual  and  God  the  person.  He  is  an 
anatomist  of  souls.  But  his  way  of  finding 
out  his  personal  equation  is  not  by  obser- 
vation and  reflection.  It  is  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  character  and  making  it 
reveal  itself  by  intricate  self-anahsis  or 
by  impulsive  action.  What  his  poetry 
lacks  is  the  temperate  zone.  He  has  the 
arctic  circle  of  intellect  and  the  tropics  of 
passion.  But  he  seldom  enters  the  inter- 
mediate region  of  sentiment,  reflection, 
sympathy,  equable  and  prolonged  feeling. 
Therefore  it  is  that  few  of  his  poems  have 
the  power  of  'sinking  inward  from  thought 
to  thought'  as  Wordsworth's  do.  They 
surprize  us,  rouse  us,  stimulate  us,  more 
than  they  rest  us.  ...  He  is  forever  tying 
Gordian  knots  in  the  skein  of  human  life 
and  cutting  them  with  the  sword  of  swift 
action  or  intense  passion 

'Browning's  style  as  a  poet  has  been 
charged  with  obscurity,  his  art  with  a  lack 
of  smoothness  and  finish.  No  doubt  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  charge.  But  we  must 
recognize  that  his  mind  and  his  manner 
belong  together,  and  have  a  mutual  and 
inevitable  fitness.  Wo  may  wish  that  he 
had  attained  to  more  lucidity  and  harmony 
of  expression,  but  we  should  probably  have 
had  .some  difficulty  in  telling  him  precisely 
how  to  do  it.  .  .  .  The  glory  of  the  im- 
perfect: this  is  Browning's  message.  He 
is  the  poet  of  aspiration  and  endeavor;  the 
prophet  of  a  divine  discontent.  All  things 
are  precious  to  him,  not  in  themselves,  but 
as  their  defects  are  realized,  as  man  uses 
them,  and  presses  through  them,  tow^ard 
something  higher  and  better.  Hope  is 
man's  power;  and  the  things  hoped  for 
must  be  as  yet  imseen.  Struggle  is  man's 
life;  and  the  purpose  of  Ufe  is  not  merely 
education,  but  a  kind  of  progressive  crea- 
tion of  the  soul." 

An  Ode  to  the  Centenary  of  the  Birth  of 
Robert    Browning 

By  George  SxERtiNG 

.■\s  unto  lighter  strains  a  boy  might  turn 

From  where  great  altars  bum 
And  Music's  grave  archangels  tread  the  night, 
So  I.  in  sea.sons  past. 
Loved  not  the  bitter  might 
.\nd  merciless  control 
Of  thy  bleak  trumi)ets  calling  to  the  soul. 
Their  consummating  blast 
Held  inspirations  of  affright. 


The  Two  Mures  o 

The  BoFin  Syphon 
Refrigerator 


Here's  a  book,  Madam,  that  reveals  some  astonishing  facts  about  food  and  the  risks  you  run  at- 
home.  It  is  written  so  all  can  understand  it.  It  is  a  {■'radical  digest  from  Government  publications 
and  from  the  works  of  the  most  authoritative  writers  on  food  subjects.  You'll  read  every  word  if 
you  read  the  first  page.      Write  us  a  postal  for  it. 

A  test  of  some  milk  in  Washington  showed  nearly  1,000,000  bacteria  in  a  single  drop!  And  tin's 
milk  was  being   drunk   in   the   homes! 

In  a  test  of  103  dairies  10%  were  found  to  be  distributing  milk  containing  the  germs  of  con- 
sumption ! 

Not  all  milk,  of  course,  is  so  dangerous.  But  a  baby  during  the  first  year  of  life  drinks  nearly 
SOO  quarts  of  milk.      It  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  to  take  every  precaution  we  possibly  can. 

One  germ  in  milk  kept  at  68  degrees  will  breed  nearly  400,000  others  in  48  hours.  "At  50  degrees 
it  will  breed   but  6! 

Good  milk  up  to  the  time  you  get  it,  has  been  held  near  50  degrees.  But  most  milk  when  delivered 
is  already  48  hours  old.  So  germ  multiplication  has  started.  'Vou,  madam,  must  hold  milk  at  50, 
or  under,  until  it  is  consumed*,   for  only  then  is  it  really  safe. 

"Scientific  Food  Keeping"  also  tells  about  the  Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerator,  a  patented  refrigerator 
that  maintains  a  temperature  of  between  42  and  48   degrees. 

The  peculiar  patented  syphon  feature  of  the  Bohn  is  responsible  for  the  current  of  cold,  dry  air 
that  is  always  "Blowing"  swiftly  through  it.  You  can  feel  this  circulation  with  your  hand.  It  is 
constantly  in  action.  You  may  clean  your  refrigerator  for  hours  but  it  is  useless  unless  there  is  free 
circulation.  You  ought  to  know  more  about  the  Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerator.  You  ouglit  to  read 
"Scientific   Food   Keeping." 


Ask  the  dealer  who  sells  the  Bohn  in  your  neighborhood  for 
the  book  and  the  catalog.  He'll  show  you  the  construction  of  the 
"Bohn,"  the  drain  pipe  in  front,  the  hard,  white,  non-porous, 
enamel  lining  inside  and  the  fine   furniture   finish   outside. 


Send  the 
Coupon 

Now 


The  White  Enamel  Refriiierator  Co., 

1700  University  Avenue, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Send  me  the  book  "Scientific  Food  Keeping,  " 
The  Bohn  Refrigerator  catalog,  and  extracts 
from  Illinois  State  Food  Commission  pamphlet. 


Bohn    Refrigerators    arc    made  tn 
sizes  for  every  home. 
DEALERS— WRITE  FOR  OUR 
AGENCY  PROPOSITION. 

EXHIBITS   AND  SALESROOMS: 
59  W.  42nd  St.,  Nevir  York. 
30  £.  Jackson  Blvd  ,  Chicago. 
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Modern  Kitchen! 

[he   Bohn  Sanitor 
fCitcnen  Table  fi^^f^^ 

ITCHEN  TABLE,  manufactured  by  us,   is  a  vital  part 

■  the  modern  sanitary  equipment. 

[The  only  Table  made  that  has  an  absolutely  smooth  top 

•  genuine  white  porcelain  enamel  fused  onto  solid  steel 

I  one  piece  at  a  temperature  of  3000  degrees.     Hot  dishes 

on't  burn  it.     You  can't  scratch  or  mar  it.     Fruit  acids 

mt  stain  it.     Grease  will  never  soak  in.     Just  imagine 

Dw  easily  it  can  be  kept  clean. 

[The  continued  expense  of  new  oil  cloths  for  covering 

1  ordinary  kitchen  table  will  soon  pay  for  the  celebrated 

ioRn  Sanitor  Ritcnen  Table 

V'rite  for  Booklet  and  price. 

i  Necessity  in  a  .  V^^ 

]lleaii  and  Sanitary      m 
kitchen  v  W 


i  White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co., 
1700  University  Avenue, 
St,  Paul,  Minn. 

end  me  information  and  booklet  about  The 
n  Sanitor  Kitchen  Table. 
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As  when  a  faun 
Hears  throned  thunders  roll 
On  breathless,  wide  transparencies  of  dawn. 
Nor  would  I  hear 
With  thee,  superb  and  clear, 
The  indomitable  laughter  of  the  race; 

Nor  would  I  face 
Clean  Truth,  with  her  cold  agates  of  the  well. 

Nor  with  thee  trace 
Her  footprints  passing  upward  to  the  .snows. 

But  sought  a  pliantom  rose 
And  islands  where  tiie  ghostly  siren  sings; 
Nor  would  I  dwell 
Where  star-forsaking  wings 
On  mortal  tliresholds  hide  their  mystery. 

Nor  watch  with  thee 
The  light  of  heaven  cast  on  common  things. 

But  now  in  dreams  of  day  I  see  thee  stand 
A  gray,  great  sentry  on  the  encompas.sed  wall 
That  fronts  the  Night  forever,  in  thy  hand 

A  consecrated  spear 
To  test  the  dragons  of  man's  ancient  fear 
Prom  secret  gulfs  that  crawl — 
A  captain  of  that  choral  band 
Whose  reverend  faces,  anxious  of  the  Dark, 

Yet  imdismayed 
By  rain  of  ruined  worlds  against  the  night. 

Turned  evermore  to  hark 
The  music  of  God's  silence,  and  were  stayed 
By  sometliing  other  than  the  reason's  Ught. 
And  I  have  seen  thee  as 
An  eagle,  strong  to  pass 
Where  tempest-shapen  clouds  go  to  and  fro 

And  winds  and  noons  liave  birth. 
But  whose  regard  is  on  the  lands  below 
And  wingless  things  of  earth. 
And  yet  not  thine  for  long 
The  feigned  passion  of  tlie  nightingale. 
Nor  shards  of  haUotis.  nor  the  song 
Of  cymbaled  fountains  hidden  in  the  dale. 
Nor  gardens  where  the  feet  of  Fragrance  steal: 

'Twas  tiiine  the  layfng-on  to  feel 
Of  tragic  hands  imperious  and  cold. 
That,  grasping,  led  thee  from  the  dreams  of  old. 

Making  thee  voyager 
Of  seas  within  the  cosmic  solitude. 
Whose  moons  the  long-famiUar  stars  occlude — 

Whose  living  .simsets  stir 
With  visions  of  the  timelessness  we  crave. 

And  thou  didst  ride  a  wave 
That  gathered  solemn  music  to  its  breast. 
And  breaking,  shook  our  strand  with  thought's 

unrest . 
Till  men  far  inland  heard  its  mighty  call 
Where  the  young  mornings  vault  the  world's  blue 
wall. 


O  vision  wide  and  keen! 
Which  knew,  untaught,  that  pains  t«  joyance  are 

As  night  unto  the  star 
That  on  the  effacing  dawn  must  bimi  unseen. 

And  thou  didst  know  what  meat 

Was  torn  to  give  us  milk. 
What  countless  worms  made  i)ossil)le  the  silk 

That  robes  the  mind,  what  plan 
Drew  as  a  bubble  from  t)Ul  infaialcs 

And  fen-pools  of  the  past 
The  shy  and  many-colored  .soul  of  man. 

Yea!    thou  hast  seen  the  Iocs 
In  that  rich  cup  we  lift  against  the  day. 
Seen  the  man-child  at  hU  disastrous  play — 

His  shafts  without  a  mark. 
His  foimtaiiis  flowing  downward  to  the  dark. 

His  maiming  and  his  bars. 
Then  tin-ned  to  s<'t> 
His  vatic  shadow,  cast  athwart  the  stars, 
.\ii(l  his  strange  challenge  to  infinity. 

Hut  who  am  I  to  speak. 
Far  down  the  mountain,  of  its  altar-peak. 

Or  cross  on  feeble  wings. 
-Vdventurous.  the  oceans  in  thy  inindT 
Wo  of  a  wider  days  hewilderings 

For  very  light  seem  blind. 
And  fearful  of  the  gods  our  hands  hare  formed. 

Some  lilt  ili<>ir  eyes  and  .seem 
To  se»"  at  last  the  lofty  hiunan  scheme 
Fading  and  toppling  us  a  sun.set  stormed 
By  wind  und  livening,  with  the  stars  in  doubt. 
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The  smile  that  follows 
restful  sleep  is  the  smile  ^1 
of  health.  Such  rest  is 
always  enjoyed  if  you 
^ive  yourself  that  per- 
fect repose  induced  hy 
the  downy,  billowy 
softness  of  the 

OSTERMOOll 

MATTRESS  $1  C 

Built    Not  Stuffed      XSJ. 

Thousands  of  letters  in  our  office  prove 
that  Ostermoors  have  given  supreme 
comfort-service  for  terms  of  years  up  to 
half  a  century,  and  are  still  in  daily  use. 

144-page  Book  pDrC* 
with   Samples  1^  £\.I-j1-j 

Learn  why  the  Ostermoor  is  water-proof, 
vermin-proof,  dust-proof,  mat-proof,  is  of  per- 
manent softness  and  resiliency. 

Don't  take  a  "just-as-good."  Buy  only  when 
you  see  the  name  Ostermoor.  If  desired,  we 
will  ship  mattress  by  express,  prepaid,  same 
day  your  check  or  money-order  is  received.  We 
pack  in  leatherette  paper  and  burlap  so  that  it 
reacliesyouclean,perfectlydry(' in  any  weather) 
and  shapely.  Satisfaction  guaranteed- money 
back  if  not  satisfied  after 
'M)  days'  trial.  Send  pos- 
tal for  the  free  book  this 
minute. 


M  ITTRK-'SKH  rO«lT 

lUkt  blop  and  whlt« 

llrkinr 

4'  6"  wide 

45  lbs..   $15. 

hiMi-proof  SatJn  Mn- 
more 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 

1 19  Elizabeth  Street  New  York 

Canadian  \9*-n(\ :  Al-t.^ka  F«alh^r  A'  Down  Co  .  Ltd..  M'jntr,;^! 


And  some  cry.  " On  to  Brotherhood! "    And  some 

(Their  Dream's  high  music  dumb) 
"Nay!  let  us  hide  in  roses  all  our  chains, 

Tho  all  the  lamps  go  out! 

Let  lis  accept  our  lords! 
Time's  tensions  move  not  save  to  subtler  pains!" 
And  over  all  the  Silence  is  as  swords  .  .   . 
Wherefore  be  near  us  in  our  day  of  choice, 

Lest  Hell's  red  choirs  rejoice; 

And  may  our  counsels  be 
More  wise,  more  kindly,  for  the  thought  of  thee; 

And  may  our  deeds  attest 

Thy  covenant  of  fame 
To  men  of  after -years  that  see  thy  name 
Held  like  a  flower  by  Honor  to  her  breast. 
Thy  station  in  our  hearts  long  since  was  won — 

Safe  from  the  jealous  years — 
Thou  of  whose  love,  thou  of  whose  thews  and  tears 
We  rest  most  certain  of  when  day  is  done 
And  formless  shadows  close  upon  the  sun! 

Thou  wast  a  star  ere  death's  long  night  shut  down, 

And  for  thy  brows  the  crown 
Was  graven  ere  the  birth-pangs,  and  thy  bed 
Is  now  of  hallowed  marble,  and  a  fane 

Among  the  mightier  dead: 
More  blameless  than  thine  own  what  soul  hath 

stood? 
Dost  thou  lie  deaf  imtil  another  Reign, 

Or  hear  as  music  o'er  thy  head 
The  ceaseless  trumpets  of  the  war  for  Good? 
Ah.  thou!  ah,  thou! 

Stills  God  thy  question  now? 


Robert  Browning 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke 

How  blind  the  toil  that  burrows  like  a  mole, 
[n  winding  graveyard  pathways  underground. 
For  Brow  ning  lineage!    What  if  men  have  found 

Poor  footmen  or  rich  merchants  on  the  roll 

Of  his  forebears?     Did  they  beget  his  soul? 
Nay,  for  he  came  of  ancestry  renowned 
Through    all     the     world — the    poets    laurel- 
crowned 

With  wreaths  from  which  the  autumn  takes  no 
toll. 

The  blazons  on  his  coat-of-arms  are  these: 
The  flaming  sign  of  Shelley's  heart  on  flre. 
The  golden  globe  of  Shakespeare's  human 

stage. 
The  staff  and  scrip  of  Chaucer's  pilgrimage. 
The  rose  of  Dante's  deep,  divine  desire. 
The  tragic  mask  of  wise  Euripides. 


Mesmerism 

By  Ezr.\  Pound 

"And  a  cat's  in  the  ivatcr-bult." — Robert  Browning 

Aye,  you're  a  man  that!   ye  old  mesmerizer! 
Tyin'  your  meanin   in  seventy  swadelin's. 
One  must  of  needs  be  a  hang'd  early  riser 
To  catch  you  at  worm  turning.    Holy  Odd's  body- 
kins! 

"Cat's  i'    the   water-butt!"     Thought's   in   your 

verse-barrel, 
Tell  us  this  thing  rather,  then  we'll  believe  you. 
You,  Master  Bob  Browning,  spite  your  apparel 
Jump  to  your  sense  and  give  praise  as  we'd  lief  do. 

You  wheeze  as  a  head-cold  long-tonsiled  Calliope, 
But,  God!  what  a  sight  you  ha'  got  o'  our  in'ards, 
Mad  as  a  hatter  but  surely  no  Myope, 
Broad  as  all  ocean  and  leanin'  mankin'ards. 

Heart  that  was  big  as  the  bowels  of  Vesuvius, 
Words  that  were  wing'd  as  her  sparks  in  eruption, 
Eagled  and  thundered  as  .Jupiter  Pluvius, 
Sound  in  your  wind  past  all  signs  o'  corruption. 

Here's  to  you.  Old  Hippety-hop  o'  the  accents. 
True  to  the  Truth's  sake  and  crafty  di-ssector. 
You  grabbed  at  the  gold  sure;    had  no  need  to 

pack  cents 
Into  your  versicles.     Clear  sight's  elector  ! 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


A   DEMOCRATIC    KING 

]\  /I  ANY  European  monarchs  have  tried 
^^  *■  to  bridge  the  gap  between  them- 
selves and  the  people,  but  very  few,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune,  were  ever  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  late  King  Frederick  VIII.  of 
Denmark.  He  was  very  democratic,  and 
did  not  like  any  more  ceremony  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Lonely  walks  and 
slumming  expeditions  were  his  peculiar 
delight,  so  much  so  that  he  often  got  into 
dangerous  places.     Says  The  Tribune: 

A  visitor  in  Copenhagen  was  startled 
one  day  by  hearing  a  small  boy  dart  across 
the  sidewalk  at  his  elbow  and  shout: 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  King?" 

"Thanks  for  yom*  kind  inquiry,  my  boy, 
and  how  are  father  and  mother  and  sister 
Muriel?"  replied  an  affable  gentleman,  who 
was  strolling  alone  in  a  plain  business  suit. 

The  visitor  recognized  King  Frederick, 
who  was  taking  his  morning  airing. 

It  was  only  a  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from 
Charlottenlund  Castle,  the  King's  summer 
home,  to  Hoidore,  the  summer  palace  of 
his  sisters,  Queen  Alexandra  of  England, 
and  Dagmar,  the  Empress  Dowager  of 
Russia.  But  their  thrones  of  royal  exclu- 
siveness  were  so  different  from  their 
brother's  that  it  tended  to  create  a  cere- 
monial barrier  between  them. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  castle  is  rather 
thickly  populated  by  small  tradesmen  and 
their  families.  Among  these  the  King 
wandered  about  freely,  making  himself  a 
simple,  kindly  neighbor  of  them  all.  He 
would  frequently  drop  in  on  a  cottage 
neighbor  without  notice  and  spend  an  hour 
in  local  gossip.  He  always  refused  a  body- 
guard and  seldom  had  an  attendant  and 
never  more  than  one.  When  his  royal  sis- 
ters arrived  for  the  summer  he  woiUd  pro- 
vide detectives  from  the  Danish  service  to 
protect  them,  then  go  out  wandering  alone 
among  the  very  people  his  sleuths  were 
watching. 

In  Copenhagen  King  Frederick  wandered 
with  equal  freedom;  even  into  the  narrow 
lanes  and  by-streets  of  the  suburbs  he 
would  go  unprotected. 

He  indulged  in  this  same  habit  of  lonely 
wandering  when  abroad.  Meeting  a  fellow 
visitor  in  Paris  one  day  when  he  was 
Crown  Prince,  he  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  other's  recital  of  the  extraor- 
dinary sights  he  had  seen  the  night  before 
while  visiting  some  of  the  worst  quarters 
of  the  city  under  guidance  of  the  police. 
The  Crown  Prince  at  once  insisted  on 
making  a  similar  excursion.  Knowing  the 
danger  from  Apaches  and  other  denizens 
of  the  underworld,  the  other  man,  unable 
to  dissuade  his  royal  companion,  sought 
the  advice  of  M.  Gambetta,  then  chief  of 
the  parliamentary  Budget  Committee.  A 
(Cabinet  meeting  was  called  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  was  instructed  ta 
request  the  royal  visitor  to  abandon  his 
slumming  expedition,  declaring  the  ad- 
ministrati<^n  could  not  accept  so  great  a 
responsibility.  The  Prince,  rather  than 
cause  any  embarrassment,  canceled  hi.s^ 
plans,  but  blamed  himself  severely  for  not 
keeping  his  purpose  to  himself  at  the  out- 
set and  taking  his  tour  quietly. 
(Continued  on  page  1112) 
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Dish 

At  Our  Cost,  Madam 

Serve  It  Tonight 


We  Pay  the  Grocer 


Like  Toasted  Nuts 


We  propose  this  to  you,  Mrs. 
Housewife. 

Go  buy  at  your  grocer's — for 
15  cents — a  package  of  Puffed 
Rice.  Take  with  you  the  coupon 
printed  on  this  page. 

Then  the  g'rocer  will  give  you 
— at  our  expense — a  10-cent 
package  of  Puffed  Wheat. 

Serve     the     Puffed  .  Rice     for 


breakfast — in  cream,  or  mixed 
with  fruit. 

But  serve  the  Puffed  Wheat — 
like  bread  or  crackers — .'n  cold, 
rich  milk. 

Serve  it  for  luncheon  or  supper, 
between  meals  or  at  bedtime. 

Learn  how  the  crisp,  porous, 
nut-like  grains  taste  in  a  bowl  of 
milk. 


These  foods  are  served  with 
sugar  and  cream — they  are  mixed 
with  fruit — they  are  served  in 
milk. 

They  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 

So    girls    use    them   in    candy 


making.      Boys  ea*  them  dry  like 
peanuts,  when  at  play. 

Chefs  use  them  in  frosting 
cake,  or  to  garnish  a  dish  of  ice 
cream.  All  because  of  their  nut- 
like taste. 


Good  for  Ten  Cents 


Prof.  Anderson's  Supper 


These  curious  foods — Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice — were 
invented  by  Prof.  Anderson. 

Millions  of  dishes  every  month 
are  served  on  morning  tables. 

And  never  was  a  breakfast  so 
enticing. 

But    summer    is    coming,  and 
a    summer    delight     is      Puffed ' 
Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice  in  Milk. 


The  grains  are  as  crisp  as  crack- 
ers— four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 

They  melt  in  the  mouth  like 
snow-flakes.  They  are  whole- 
grain  foods. 

A  hundred  times  in  the  com- 
ing hot  weather  you'll  want  this 
delightful  dish. 

So  we  gladly  buy  one  package 
for  you — to  let  you  find  it  out. 


Our  offer  is  this: 

Buy  from  your  grocer  one  pack- 
age of  Puffed  Rice,  price  15  cents. 

Take  this  coujion  with  you, 
and  the  grocer  will  give  you  one 
package  of  Puffed  Wheat. 

We  will  pay  the  grocer  ten 
cents  for  your  package  of  Puffed 
Wheat. 

Thus  you  get  both  these  foods, 
and  pay  for  only  one. 


This  offer  is  made  so  you  may 
try  both  of  them — so  you  may 
mix  them — and  to  induce  you  to 
try  them  in  milk. 

It  means  ten  cents  to  you  if 
you  act  now. 

Cut  out  this  coupon,  lay  it 
aside,  and  present  it  when  you 
go  to  the  store. 


Foods  Shot  from  Guns 


Each  grain  is  puffed  by  an  in- 
ternal steam  explosion. 

The  grains  are  sealed  up  in 
bronze-steel  guns.  Then  the 
guns  are  revolved  for  sixty  min- 
utes in  a  heat  of  550  degrees. 

The  moisture  in  the  grain  is 
turned  to  steam  by  this  terrific 
heat.  When  the  guns  are  un- 
sealed that  steam  explodes. 

All  the  granules  of  grain  are 
literally    blasted     to     pieces,    so 


digestion  can  instantly  act. 
That  was  the  main  object  of  the 
inventor. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size,  but  the  coats 
of  the  grain  are  not  broken. 

In  every  kernel  a  myriad  cells 
are  created,  each  surrounded  by 
toasted  walls. 

The  result  is  delicious,  digest- 
ible grain — the  most  enticing 
cereals  that  you  ever  knew. 


Puffed  Wheat,    10c 
Puffed  Rice,        15c 


Except  in 

Extreme 

West 


Sig 


n  and  Present  to   Your  Grocer 

Good  in  United  States  or  Canada  Only 

This  Certifies  that  I,  this  day,  bought  one  package  of 
Puffed  Rice,  and  my  grocer  included  free  with  it  one  package 
of  Puffed  Wheat. 

Name 


To  the  Grocer 

We  will  remit  you  ten 
cents  for  this  coupon 
when  mailed  to  us,  prop- 
erly signed  by  the  cus- 
tomer, with  your  assur- 
ance that  the  stated  terms 
were  complied  with. 
Tlir  Quaker  Outs  fonipiuiy 
Clilrii<ro 


Address- 


Ihited- 


-t()l2. 


Thi*  coupon  not  good  if  presented   after    June  25,  1912. 
Grocers  must  send  all  redeemed  coupons  to  us  by  July  1st. 


NOl'K:  No  family  is  ontitlpil  to  prosi-nt  iHoro  than  <iii<>  ronpoii 
If  }oi}r  KrocHT  nhould  In*  tuit  ot  t'ithtT  PufftMi  \\'h»*at  or  Putfinl 
Ki<'('.  hold  tho  c<iui)on  until  ho  K<'tH  m»w  stofk.  .\s  every  jobber  is 
well  Hupplif<l.  he  <'an  ^et  more  nttn-k  very  iiuiekly. 
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At  the  end  of 
the  season 
you  never 
base  your 
tire  cost  upon 
the  purchas- 
ing price  of 
your  tires 

You  can  well  afford  to  buy 
tires  built  as  only 

UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 

are  built  at  a  reasonable  ad- 
vance in  first  cost  over  tires 
made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

After-season  economy  is  the 
only  economy  that  appeals  to 
the  experienced  motorist. 

First  costs  may  be  alluring, 
but  last  costs  are  the  real  costs. 

And  because  this  is  true, 
the  four  immense  tire 
organizations  that  are 
combining  their  skill  to  build 
United  States  Tires,  are  in- 
terested only  in  putting  values 
into  them  that  will  prove  their 
economy  to  you  when  the 
season  is   over. 

United  States  Tires  are 
made  as  no  other  tires  in  the 
world  are  made. 

United  States  Tire  Co. 
New  York 

Dealers  Everywhere 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1110) 

The  King  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Paris, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  father,  throughout 
his  reign  of  forty  years,  made  it  a  point 
never  to  set  foot  on  French  soil,  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  Napoleon  III.  to  help  Den- 
mark in  its  resistance  to  the  Austro-Prus- 
sian  coalition.  But  Frederick  was  not  a 
man  of  prejudices,  and,  being  a  genial,  hu- 
morous personality,  was  very  popular  in  the 
French  capital.  He  keenly  enjoyed  the 
Parisian  theaters. 

His  lack  of  prejudice  was  also  especially 
marked  in  the  way  he  reconciled  himself 
to  the  Social  Democrats,  whom  he  received 
at  the  palace  on  official  occasions.  The  fact 
that  there  were  Socialists  in  his  kingdom 
made  him  wretched,  but  it  never  influenced 
his  bearing  toward  them.  He  was  actually 
grieved  because  he  could  not  wisely  re- 
ceive at  the  castle  some  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Social  Democratic  Congress,  which 
met  in  Copenhagen  in  1910. 

King  Frederick  was  a  great  admirer  of 
America.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
greet  prominent  visitors  from  this  country. 
When  Rear  Admiral  Badger's  squadron 
visited  Denmark  a  year  ago,  the  King 
visited  the  ships  and  not  only  greeted  the 
officers  but  went  about  the  deck  chatting 
with  the  sailors. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  us 
this  brief  biographical  sketch: 

Christian  Frederick  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Denmark  as  Frederick  VIII.  on  January 
30,  1906,  after  the  death  of  Christian  IX', 
the  aged  King,  who  was  dean  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  father  of  King 
George  of  Greece,  of  the  Queen  Mother 
Alexandra  of  Great  Britain,  the  Empress 
Dowager  of  Russia,  and  grandfather  of 
King  Haakon  VII.  of  Norway. 

King  Frederick  VIII.  was  born  at  Copen- 
hagen, June  3,  1843.  He  was  as  popular 
with  the  people  of  Denmark  as  was  his 
father,  and  was  exceedingly  democratic  in 
liis  habits,  moving  about  freely  in  the 
streets  of  Copenhagen  without  escort  of 
any  kind.  He  was  brought  up  with  great 
simi)licit\',  but  was  a  man  of  wide  cidtiva- 
tion,  well  abreast  of  all  modern  movements 
in  art,  literature,  and  science.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  many  learned  associations, 
at  home  and  abroad.  While  .seldom  openly 
identifying  himself  with  political  questions, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  all  public  move- 
ments. He  was  at  one  time  Chancellor 
of  C^openhagen  University  and  head  of 
the  Freemasons  of  Denmark.  He  was  an 
active  promoter  of  philanthropic  objects. 
In  the  Army,  of  which  he  was  once  Inspect- 
or-General, he  introduced  many  reforms, 
by  which  the  lot  of  the  private  soldiers 
was  much  benefited. 

Several  months  ago,  while  taking  his 
customary  walk,  he  had  a  sudden  seizure 
and  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  palace. 
Later  it  was  announced  that  he  had  suf- 
fered a  chill,  but  the  exact  nature  of  his 
malady  was  not  disclosed.  Two  weeks 
later  he  suffered  a  relapse,  and  consider- 
al)le  anxiety  was  exprest  as  to  his  condi- 
tion. On  April  11  he  left  Copenhagen  for 
the  Riviera. 

As  Prince  Christian  he  married  Princess 
Louise  of  Sweden  and  Norway  on  July  28, 
1869,  at  Stockholm.  The  Princess  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  tallest  and  richest  Princess 
in  Europe,  inheriting  large  fortunes  both 


from  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Prince  Charles  of  Sweden.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage  are  Prince  Christian, 
Prince  Karl,  Prince  Harald,  Princess  Inge- 
borg.  Princess  Thyra,  Prince  Gustav,  and 
Princess  Dagmar. 


A    GLORIFIED    BOARDING-HOUSE 

WJ  OMEN  are  reaping  farne  in  so  many 
^  *  fields  that  feminine  success  has  be- 
come an  old  story,  but  it  remained  for  Miss 
Margaret  Murray,  of  Chicago,  to  achieve 
distinction  as  a  boarding-house  keeper. 
Miss  Murray  retired  the  other  day  at 
eighty,  after  successfully  conducting  a 
model  boarding-house  for  fifty  years;  and 
fourteen  men,  all  of  whom  had  been  with 
her  for  periods  of  from  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  years,  left  her  little  brick  house  in  the 
heart  of  the  manufacturing  district  with- 
out the  slightest  hope  of  finding  another 
place  anything  like  as  satisfactory  as  hers. 
She  gave  a  little  farewell  banquet  on  the 
night  before  the  departure  of  her  boarders, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and 
was  toasted  as  ' '  the  paragon  of  boarding- 
house  keepers,"  "the  most  wonderful 
boarding-house  keeper  in  the  world,"  and 
"the  best  boarding-house  keeper  in  all 
history."  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  their 
praise  was  exaggerated,  but  her  career  has 
its  lessons,  and  the  great  army  of  boarders 
and  their  landladies  may  find  in  it  a  hint 
or  two.     Says  the  Philadelphia  i^aper: 

There  are  no  statistics  on  boarding-house 
keepers  to  test  the  exact  truth  of  these 
encomiums.  But  the  facts  in  the  case 
would  seem  to  prove  beyond  cavil  that, 
even  if  Miss  Murray  were  not  the  best 
boarding-house  keeper  in  history,  she  at 
least  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  chosen 
few. 

One  may  best  judge  the  hold  she  had 
upon  her  boarders  by  the  term  of  years 
each  one  has  l)een  with  her.  Here  is  the 
list  of  her  boarders  and  the  number  of 
years  each  stayed. 

Cass  Stewart,  official  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway,  who  became  a 
boarder  with  Miss  Murray  before  the 
Chicago  fire,  forty-five  years. 

Inspector  John  Wheeler,  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department,  who  became  a  boarder 
when  he  was  a  patrolman,  thirty-four 
years. 

Neil  Mclntyre,  architect,  twenty-nine 
years. 

Edward  Cooney,  policeman,  twenty-six 
years. 

John  Cassidy,  of  the  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Illinois,  twenty-two  years. 

Daniel  O'Connor,  broker,  twenty  years. 

Timothy  Daley,  policeman,  eighteen 
years. 

Michael  Daley,  his  son,  seventeen  years 
old,  fifteen  years. 

Edward  Beal,  buyer  for  a  department 
store,  fifteen  years. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Quinn,  eighteen  years. 

Dr.  William  H.  McCarthy,  sixteen  years. 

Frank  Hoy,  fifteen  years. 

Samuel  Wilson,  fifteen  years. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Imwall,  fifteen  years,  j 
(Continued  on  page  1114) 
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FIIS  handsome  escort  will 
never  fail  you,  night  or 
day.  In  this  princely 
electric  automobile,  you  are  as 
safe  as  m  the  shelter  of  your 
home. 

Social  pleasures  are  multiplied  im- 
measurably. Distance  has  surrendered 
to  the  Detroit  Electric! 


In  Seattle — one  of  the  hilliest  cities 
in  the  United  States — 84  out  of  1  04 
Electric  automobiles  are  Detroit  Elec- 
trics. In  every  city  this  automobile 
has  proven  its  practical  utility  as  a 
powerful,  safe,  economical  motor  car. 

We  offer  you  a  selection  of  nine 
body  designs.  Illustrated  catalog  sent 
upon  request. 


Buffalo 

Brooklyn 

Cleveland 


Anderson   Electric  Car  Company,   408  Clay  Avenue,   Detroit,   U.  S.   A. 

Branches  : 

New  York,  Broadway  at  80th  Street  Chicago,  2416  Michigan  Avenue 

(Also  Branch  at  Evanston,  III.) 

Selling  represenlalioe  In  all  leading  Cilies 


Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
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There  is  more 
MultiKopy  used 
in  the  world 
than  any  other 
carbon  paper 


Every  sheet  of  MultiKopy  brings 
with  it  the  assurance  of  perfection 
in  copying;,  the  guarantee  of  per- 
manence in  its  copies,  and  longest 
service.  It  takes  several  sheets  of 
other  carbon  papers  to  do  the  work 
of  one  sheet  of 

CARBON  PAPER 

and  even  then  the  results  are  far 
inferior.  Other  carbon  rarely  gives 
copies  that  are  definitely  permanent. 
And  what  do  your  records  amount  to 
if  you  can't  depend  on  the  carbon? 

Besides,  MultiKopy  copies  won't 
rub,  fade,  smut  or  blur.  The  carbon 
itself  won't  fade  or  rub  or  become 
greasy  in  moist  weather.  One  sheet 
is  good  for  100  letters;  and  at  one 
operation  it  is  possible  to  make  20 
copies  with  MultiKopy. 

It  has  taken  19  years  of  scientific  study 
and  never-ending  experiments  to  build  up 
the  greatest  typewriter  supply  business  in 
the  world.  Of  course,  MultiKopy  costs  a 
little  more,  but  in  this  case  "paying more" 
really  results  in  "paying  less." 

MultiKopy  is  made  in  Black,  Blue, 
Purple,  Red  and  Green,  in  six  varieties  to 
meet  all  requirements:  Regular  Finish, 
Light  Weight,  makes  20  copies  at  one 
writing;  Medium,  8;  Billing,  6.  Hard 
Finish,  Light  Weight,  16;  Medium,  6; 
Billing,  4. 

Send  for  a  Free  Sample  Sheet 

You  need  to  know  by  actual  test  how 
incomparably  superior  MultiKopy  is. 

cp'^i".*.       Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 

^^<iri'   guarantied   to   maki-  75.fXX)  im- 
P<  pr<-s.sions  of  the  letters  "a"  and  "e" 

without  cloKttinu   the  type  so  as  to 

show  on  th','  r>ar>'r. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO..  334  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Addr.ii  all  letter!  to  the  il'ime  (Jffite. 

Sales  Offic.s;  N.w  York.  3%-8  Broadway; 
Chicat'o.  222  West  Madison  St.:  Fhiladelohia. 
9i«  Walnut  St.:   Pittst.uri;,  4.^2  Diamond  St. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1112) 

One  perhaps  might  wonder  why  there 
was  no  boarder  who  had  been  with  her 
throughout  the  full  fifty  years  she  kept  a 
boardiug-house.  Miss  Murray  explained 
this  at  the  banquet. 

''Michael  O'Flaherty,"  she  remarked, 
feelingly,  "was  my  first  boarder.  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  liked  good  coffee  so  well 
or  could  eat  so  much  boiled  ham  as  O'Fla- 
herty. He  sat  at  my  table  three  times  a 
day  for  thirty  years.  It  was  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  that  he  quit  me.  He  died, 
poor  man." 

The  food  served  at  Miss  Murray's  table 
seems  to  have  woven  a  sort  of  hypnotic 
spell  about  her  boarders.  Some  of  them 
went  away — or  tried  to — and  in  every  in- 
stance they  came  fluttering  back  like  fas- 
cinated birds.  Some  of  her  boarders  used 
to  say  that,  once  a  boarder  with  Miss 
Murray,  always  her  boarder. 

There  was  Officer  Timothy  Daley,  for 
instance.  He  began  boarding  with  Miss 
Murray  eighteen  years  ago.  He  didn't 
want  to  leave  her,  but  he  fell  in  love.  The 
big  policeman  knew  that  if  he  married  he 
would  have  to  leave  the  boarding-house 
because  his  bride  had  declared  flatly  that 
she  would  not  marry  him  unless  he  set  up 
housekeeping.  For  a  long  time  Officer 
Daley  debated  with  himself,  matrimony 
pulling  on  one  side  and  Miss  Murray's 
cooking  tugging  on  the  other. 

In  this  battle  his  heart  finally  won. 
He  married  and  left  Miss  Murray's  board- 
ing-house to  live  in  a  cozy  flat  of  his  own. 
A  httle  son,  Michael  Daley,  blest  his  union. 
But  in  a  few  years  his  wife  died.  Right 
after  the  funeral  Officer  Daley  took  his 
baby  and  went  back  to  Miss  Murray.  He 
has  been  there  ever  since,  and  so  has  his 
boy. 

Then  there  was  Inspector  Wheeler.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  inspector's  brother  built 
himself  a  new  house,  and  thought  it  would 
be  fine  to  have  the  inspector  live  there 
with  him.  The  inspector  liked  the  idea  of 
living  with  his  own  kin,  but  he  put  off 
going  as  long  as  possible. 

Finally  he  packed  his  belongings  and 
stole  away  to  his  new  home. 

But  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  his  new  quar- 
ters. His  l)rother  and  his  brother's  wife 
and  his  gay  young  nieces  and  nephews 
wondered  to  see  him  sit  in  moody  silence 
and  to  hear  him  pace  the  floor  of  his  room 
until  far  into  the  night.  Tlu^n  one  morning 
his  room  in  his  brother's  luxurious  home 
was  found  empty.  The  inspector  had 
packed  his  things  and  gone  back  to  Miss 
Murray's  in  lh<^  night. 

Now,  sad  to  relate,  these  fourteen  steady 
boarders — all  bachelors — who,  one  may 
say,  never  have  known  any  home  but  Miss 
Murray's  boarding-house,  have  been  left 
orphans  by  her  retirement  from  business. 
Some  have  tried  other  boarding-houses; 
others  have  moved  into  hotels.  For  them 
the  future  looks  dark. 

The  beginning  of  Miss  Murray's  career 
as  a  model  boarding-house  keeper  was  by 
no  means  accidental.  She  fitted  henself  by 
patient  study,  experiment,  and  hard  work. 
Her  preijaration  for  the  undertaking  was 
as  systematic  and  methodical  as  her  work 
in  after  years.  In  her  old  age  she  is  able 
to  formulate  certain  rules  which,  she  claims. 


will,  if  lived  up  to,  enable  other  boarding- 
house  keepers  to  achieve  success.  Many 
of  the  rules  are  merely  what  would  occur 
to  any  one  of  sense,  but  some  others  are 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.    For  example: 

Don't  run  too  much  to  style.  A  man 
would  rather  have  a  thick,  juicy  beefsteak 
than  cut  glass  and  fancy  silver. 

Put  everything  on  the  table  at  once  and 
let  the  boarders  help  themselves. 

Cater  to  individual  appetites.  If  one 
man  wants  his  steak  well  done  and  another 
wants  it  rare,  cook  their  steaks  separately. 

Bad  coffee  has  been  responsible  for  more 
boarding-house  failures  than  any  other 
one  thing. 

Do  your  own  cooking. 

Have  all  men  as  your  boarders  or  all 
women.  Never  try  to  mix  men  and  women. 
As  boarders  they  won't  mix.  Men  are 
preferable. 

Mother  your  men.  Darn  their  socks  and 
sew  their  buttons  on,  keep  their  clothes  in 
repair,  and  attend  to  their  laundry. 

Let  your  boarders  play  poker  if  they 
want  to,  but  stop  the  game  at  midnight, 
and  don't  let  them  play  for  high  stakes. 

Be  an  easy  boss.  Make  your  boarders 
your  boys.  Listen  to  their  troubles.  Give 
them  advice  when  they  ask  it.  Remem- 
ber the  boarding-house  is  their  home  as 
well  as  yours.  . 

"Most  people,"  she  said,  "think  men 
are  hard  to  cook  for.  They  are  not.  I  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  pleasing  my  men. 

"Cooney  liked  his  steak  well  done;  In- 
spector Wheeler  liked  his  so  rare  that  the 
blood  followed  the  knife.  Dr.  Quinn  liked 
it  pounded  before  cooking;  Beal  liked  it 
with  just  a  little  melted  butter  for  gravy; 
Tim  Daley  liked  brown  gravy  and  plenty 
of  it.  It  didn't  take  much  longer  to  send 
the  meat  to  the  table  the  way  they  wanted 
it,  and  it  didn't  cost  any  more." 

"Why  didn't  you  take  in  women  as 
boarders?"    Miss  Murray  was  asked. 

"Men  and  women  don't  mix  well  in  a 
boarding-house,"  she  replied.  "If  men 
don't  care  for  the  women  they  don't  like 
them  around,  and  if  they  do  care  for  them 
there  are  sure  to  be  unpleasant  complica- 
tions. I  decided  at  the  outset  to  have  only 
men  as  boarders.  They  are  not  so  fussy 
as  women." 

Miss  Murray  prepared  many  appetizing 
dishes  from  recipes  all  her  own.  Her  boiled 
ham  and  corned  beef  especially  had  a  wide 
reputation.  She  tells  of  a  casual  beggar 
who  called  at  her  back  door  twenty  j^ears 
ago,  got  a  taste  of  her  boiled  ham,  and  has 
been  coming  regularly  once  a  week  ever 
since  for  a  feast  of  ham.  Cass  Stewart,  her 
oldest  boarder,  says  that  the  firs^t  cup  of 
her  coffee  he  drank  was  the  best  he  had 
ever  tasted  in  all  his  life,  and  it  got  better 
every  day  through  the  forty-five  years  he 
lived  with  her.  For  enthusiastic  praise  of 
her,  listen  to  this  from  Inspector  Wheeler: 

"She  is  the  most  wonderful  woman  that 
ever  lived,"  he  said.  "She  has  a  great 
business  head,  but  when  it  came  to  char- 
ging for  board  she  always  has  been  alto- 
gether too  easy.  The  boys  used  to  insist 
upon  paying  more  than  she  asked,  but  she 
wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

(Continued  on  page  1116) 
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EVERY  night  is  tub  night  when  ''c$tandard"  Fixtures  T^'f' 
are  in  the  home.  The  delight  which  the  convenience,  r- 
beauty  and  refinement  of  ''<J>tandard''  Fixtures  create  in  the 
use  of  the  bathroom,  makes  daily  bathing  the  rule  in  every 
home  possessing  them.  Children  especially  are  drawn  to 
cleanliness  by  the  appeal  of  their  attractiveness.  Their  resist- 
ance to  time  and  use,  makes  their  purchase  the  most  econom- 
ical of  all  the  homebuilder's  expenditures. 


Genuine  "«$tandard"  fixtures  for  the  Home  and 
for  School,  Office  Buildin^rs,  PubHc  Institutions, 
etc.,  are  identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label, 
with  the  exception  of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing 
the  Red  and  Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the 
first  quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly  thinner 
enameling,  and    thus    meet    the    requirements  of 

Standard  (Sanitary  TDfe.  Co.         Dept.  35, 


those  who  demand  'Standard"  quality  at  less 
expense.  All  "<$tandard"  fixtures,  with  care,  will 
last  a  hfetime.  And  no  fixture  is  genuine  un/fss  it 
hears  the  guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
substitution  of  inferior  fixtures, specify "c$tattdard" 
goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and  make  sure 
that  you  get  them. 


H)> 


PIT  rSBURGH,  PA. 


New  \<.ik 3.1  W.3lst  Slix-et 

ChicaKO 41.')  Ashland  lilock 

Philadclplii.T IT-'S  Walnut  Strt-et 

Toronto,  Can.    .  .  M  Kiclimond  St.,  K. 

Pittsburgh lOH  .Sixth  Street 

St.  Louis       lUO  N.  Fourth  Street 

Cincinnati fi63  Walnut  Street 


jmsi^?:ssfSEssE3ii 


Nashville       .     . 
New  Orleans     . 
Montreal.  Can 
Boston 
Louisville 
Cleveland 
Hamilton,  Can. 


.  .  .  lil-i  Tenth  Ave.,  .So. 
liaronne  and  .St.  loscph  Sts. 
.  .  .  .  '.'l.i  l>ristine  Bldg. 
John  Hancock  lildg. 
:;ln '.M  West  Main  Street 
.  .  (i4H  Huron  Road,  S.  K. 
.     .    .     '.'O-'iS  Jackson  St.,  W. 


London  .... 
Houston,  Tex.  .  . 
.San  Krancisco  .  . 
Washington,  1).C. 
Toledo,  Ohio  .  .  . 
Fort  Worth,  Tck.i- 


:i  Holborn  Viaduct,  1',.  C. 

I'rcston  and  Smith  Sts. 

Metropolis  ILink  Bldg. 

Southern  Building 

.      311-;iil   Krie  Street 

.    I'ront  and  Jones  Sts. 
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FI^HPK 


Town  Car 
Tread 


IF  YOU  ARE  READY  to  select 
a  new  Tire  Equipment   it  is 
worth  while  to   do  a    bit    of 
first  hand  investigating. 

Read  the  claims  that  Tire  Manu- 
facturers may  put  forth  for  in- 
dividual makes.  Find  out  from 
personal  inquiry  among  many 
users  what  the  actual  every-day 
and  present-day  results  are  from 
any  given  make  of  tire. 

Fisk  Tires 
For  Every  Rim 

The  FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 
Tire  is  made  in  every  style,  fo  fit 
any  rim.  All  Fisk  Tires  are 
identical  in  construction  and 
quality.  FISK  PURE  PARA 
TUBES  have  a  lasting  quality 
and  superlative  element  of  econo- 
my that  (•(tiniot  be  found  in  atnj 
rnmpounded  tube. 

Two  New 
Anti-Skid  Tires 

Send  for  Description  of  our  Two 
New  Anti-Skid  Treads — the 
Bailey  Tread,  that  has  more 
buttons  than  any  other  on  the 
market,  and  the  Fisk  Town  Car 
Tread,  an  effective  tread  with  an 
attractively  substantial  appear- 
ance that  speaks  for  its  non-skid- 
ding qualities. 

Legions  Of  Fisk  Enthusiasts 

We  rest  our  case  on  the  verdict 
of  our  customers — anywhere  and 
everywhere — including  thousands 
whose  names  we  have  never 
heard  and  will  never  know. 

We  do  this  because  our  records 
show  that  it  is  safe  for  us  to  take 
this  stand. 

It  is  the  percentage  of  tires  that 
the  manufacturer  never  hears  of 
after  they  leave  the  factory  that 
determines  the  real  strength  or 
weakness  of  any  product. 

Fisk  Service  Means  mile- 
age, direct  representation  in  all 
large  cities,  distribution  through 
the  most  reliable  dealers  and  an 
honest  interest  that  every  tire 
that  leaves  the  Fisk  factory 
shall  give  its  maximum  value  to 
the  purchaser. 

THE  FISK 

RUBBER  COMPANY 

Dept.  D     Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  in  35  Cittern 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1114) 

"Every  one  of  us  was  so  proud  of  our 
boarding-house  we  were  always  taking  our 
friends  home  to  dine  with  us.  I  have  taken 
as  many  as  five  to  dinner  at  a  time,  but 
not  one  cent  wouki  Miss  Murray  take  for 
them.  She  insisted  on  considering  them 
her  guests. 

"Slie  is  the  best-hearted  woman  in  the 
world.  No  tramp  was  ever  turned  away 
from  her  door.  From  the  number  of  tramps 
that  visited  her,  I  think  every  tramp  in  the 
United  States  had  her  address.  The  board- 
ers used  to  feel  that  she  was  being  imposed 
upon  and  many  times  have  headed  off  the 
beggar  and  sent  him  away,  but  invariably 
Miss  Murray  would  interf(>re  and  summon 
the  vagrant  back  and  set  him  down  in  the 
kitchen  to  a  hearty  meal.  She  used  to  say 
she  didn't  have  much,  but  no  needy  per- 
son should  ever  be  turned  away  from  her 
door. 

' '  Many  a  time  ten  or  twelve  tramps  have 
knocked  at  her  back  door  of  a  morning. 
If  she  fed  these  vagrants  her  boarders  had 
to  clothe  them.  She  would  levy  upon  us  for 
all  our  old  suits,  hats,  shoes,  and  overcoats, 
so  she  coidd  give  them  to  any  '  needy '  per- 
son who  came  along. 

"She  was  particularly  fond  of  eats  and 
dogs,  and  we  generally  had  a  cat  and  four 
or  five  kittens  in  the  boarding-house  in 
various  stages  of  growing  up.  One  winter 
day  a  long  time  ago  a  tramp  dog  came  to 
the  window  and  shivered  and  shuddered 
and  looked  appealingly  into  the  warm 
room.  ]Miss  Murray  let  him  in,  and  when 
we  came  home  to  supper  that  evening  we 
found  him  occupying  a  cushion  behind  the 
stove.  Ho  was  the  most  God-forsaken,  or- 
nery, dirty  cur  I  ever  saw.  But  he  was  fed 
and  cared  for  during  twenty-five  years. 

"And  here  we  old  orphans  are  out  in 
the  world  and  helpless,"  added  Inspector 
Wheeler.  "Xot  one  of  us  ever  is  going  to 
be  satisfied  anywhere  else." 


GOVERNOR     WEST    AND 
CONVICTS 


THE 


I'^HF]  Oregon  penitentiary  used  to  be 
considered  a  veritable  house  of  hor- 
rors. Convicts  were  fiogged  to  death, 
driven  mad  by  torture,  drowned  by  too 
liberal  application  of  the  "  water-cure," 
crippled  by  beatings  with  clubs,  and 
l)linded  by  vitriol.  It  was  to  escape  tor- 
tures of  this  kind  that  Harry  Tracy,  the 
desperado,  made  his  blood-red  dash  for 
liberty  through  several  States  a  few  years 
ago.  So  Verne  Hardin  Porter  tells  us  in 
Collier'. -5  Weekly.  Under  the  old  regime 
t  he  prison  was  not  only  a  place  in  which 
criminals  were  subjected  to  dehumanizing 
treatment,  but  it  was  also  a  consid(>rable 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  Statt;. 
And  nobody  took  the  trouble  to  try  to  im- 
prove conditions  until  after  Oswald  West 
became  Governor  last  year.  Governor 
West  soon  learned  that  the  reformation  of 
the  Salem  penitentiary  was  a  big  under- 
taking, but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
hold  of  big  jobs,  and,  in  the  face  of  much 


public  criticism,  began  in  a  short  time  to  put 
some  of  his  own  reform  theories  into  effect. 
At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  the  main- 
tenance of  the  convicts  was  costing  the 
State  $40,000  a  year;  now  they  are  earn- 
ing profits  for  the  State  and  wages  for 
themselves.  But  that  is  only  the  financial 
side  of  the  story,  which  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  human  side.  To  quote 
Mr.  Porter: 

Governor  Oswald  W^est,  who  has  changed 
the  facts  of  that  recent  yesterday  of  prison 
administration,  is  the  U'Ren  of  the  "  honor 
system."  He  first  broke  into  political  con- 
ferences as  State  Railroad  Commissioner. 

With  sledge-hammer  and  note-book  he 
tramped  over  all  of  Oregon's  Harriman- 
owned  railways,  testing  ties.  When  the 
Democrats  wanted  some  one  to  run  for 
Governor  they  cast  about  for  a  man  who 
had  done  something,  and  found  "  available 
timber  "  in  West.  And,  in  spite  of  his 
frankly  prof  est  faith  in  human  nature  and 
an  uncomfortably  strong  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  they  put  him — cowboy  hat,, 
soft  shirt,  sledge  and  note-book,  and  all — 
upon  the  stump  against  the  antiprimary 
machine,  and  he  won.  The  Governor  was 
a  butcher-boy  twenty  or  so  years  ago,  then 
he  became  a  sheep-herder  on  the  Ore- 
gon ranges,  and  later  a  prospector  in  the 
Klondike. 

Out  of  these  experiences  he  has  evolved 
a  fine  faith  in  the  common  man.  After  six 
months  of  the  honor  system  a  man  on  the 
street  asked  him  if  he  still  retained  that 
faith.  It  was  at  a  street-meeting  in  Port- 
land. Climbing  on  a  soap-box,  Governor 
West  answered  the  question.  He  spoke 
into  a  sea  of  drizzle-covered  umbrellas. 
(In  Oregon  it  "  drizzles  "  and  does  not 
rain.)  Over  his  head  a  stereopticon  was 
flashing  scenes  from  Oregon  highways 
upon  a  draggled  canvas. 

"  Men,"  .he  said,  pointing  here  at  a 
photograph  of  the  road-work  done  by  the 
convicts  and  there  at  a  photograph  of  road- 
work  done  imder  Oregon's  old  political 
road-building  scheme,  "  that's  the  way  I 
answer  the  critics.  That's  the  way  I  show 
that  my  boys  have  made  good." 

West  went  into  office  a  year  ago  quoting- 
Emerson  and  Voltaire  and  Montaigne,  and 
he  is  still  quoting  them.  He  agreed  with 
Emerson  that  distrust  is  expensive,  and 
that  "  we  make  by  distrust  the  thief,  the 
burglar,  the  incendiary,  and,  by  the  court 
and  the  jail,  we  keep  him  .so."  So  he  set 
about  trying  to  save  souls  and  money  at 
the  same  time,  for  no  shrewd  politician 
forgets  that  the  pocket  book  counts  the 
votes.  He  sought  for  a  solution  of  the  com- 
bined moral  and  financial  problems,  and 
the  "  honor  system  "  was  the  result.  This 
honor  system  is  simplicity  itself.  It  means 
merely  that  the  convict  gives  his  word  of 
honor  that  while  on  paroh;  he  will  not  at- 
tempt to  escape,  and  that  he  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  live  straight  and  do  right. 
When  West  first  released  a  batch  of  con- 
victs on  their  words  of  honor  his  enemies 
all  shouted  that  it  was  incredible  that  a 
criminal  knew  the  meaning  of  "  honor." 
But  West's  boys  have  proved  the  criminal 
does. 

Now  there  was  the  ease  of  Billy  Mack, 
lie  was,  and  is,  a  lifer,  a  murderer.     He 
killed  his  man  in  a  quarrel  over  the  price 
iConlinucd  on  pnqf  1118) 
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Long-Stroke  "  32  "  Touring  Car,  $900 

F.  U.  li.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Three 
speeds  forward  and  reverse  ;  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  motor,  3i^inch  bore  and  5^inch  stroke.  Bosch  magneto. 
io6-inch  wheelbase  ;  32  x  jHnch  tires.    Color,  Standard  Hupmobile  Blue.    Roadster,  $900. 


Here  is  shown  the  assembly  of  crankshaft  and  connecting  rods;  and 
the  careful  adjustment  of  the  connecting  rod  bearings. 

Please  note  the  center  main  bearing  and  the  extta-generous  length 
of  the  two  end  bearings.  A  third  crankshaft  bearing  is  un- 
usual in  a  motor  cast  en  bloc,  except  in  cars  of  $2500  or  hiRher. 

So,  in  the  8goo  Hupmobile,  the  crankshaft  has  three  instead  of  two 
supports  to  help  it  withstand  the  strains  to  which  this  part  neces- 
sarily is  subjected. 

Three  main  bearings  give  the  shaft  50  per  cent  more  support ;  they 
reduce  friction,  thereby  promoting  easy  running  and  greater 
power  development  ;  they  reduce  very  greatly  the  liability  of 
bending  and  breaking  the  shaft. 

The  adjustment  of  the  connecting  rod  bearing  takes  place  in  import- 
ance with  the  machining  and  grinding  of  the  cylinders,  the  care- 
ful scraping  of  the  main  b;arings,  the  assembling  and  adjusting  of 
the  multiple  disc  clutch,  the  assembling  of  the  three-speed  trans- 
mission, and  of  the  full  floating  rear  axle— all  contributes  to  the 
smooth-running  and  the  great  power-efficiency  of  the  long-stroke 
motor. 

And  all  through,  each  separate  part  is  tested  and  inspected,  in- 
spected and  tested  ;  the  motors  tested  and  run  in  on  the  block  ; 
the  chassis  tested  on  the  road. 

All  this  high-grade  construction,  skilled  workmanship,  and  vigilance 
to  assure  long  service  and  satisfaction  to  the  owner. 


iitandurd  20  H.  P.  Runabout,  $750 

F.  0.;u  l),ti.,it  with  miTiic-  iicuvt-r  pliiiit  lliiit  l.iuk  lli.- 
world-t<<unnif  car  aroiuid  llic  woiM  — 4  rvIiinl.Tn.  ?()  H.  I*,, 
sliding  ifrarH,  Hoirh  ina^ni'to.  Ktiiiippi-d  with  top,  wiitd- 
Hhidd.  ttna  lainpi.  and  ffriirrntor.  oil  lniii|ii,  toull  and  horn. 
KoadlUr,  IKMnrh  nl l-liax-,  $8U). 
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We  believe  the  Hup- 
mobile to  be,  in  its 
class,  the  best  car  in 
the  world. 

That  this  belief  is  justi- 
fied, is  proven  by  the 
large  proportion  of 
Hupmobile  sales  that 
come  through  Hup- 
mobile ow^ners  and 
their  recommenda- 
tions to  others. 

Evidently,  no  one  has 
shown  them  a  car  as 
good  or  better  in  its 
class. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company, 

1243  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  Windsor,  Ontario 
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ubber    a 
like    that 
of    alloy    steel 


Our 
methods 
of  produc- 
ing the  tough- 
ness for  which 
our  tires  are  noted 
bear  a  striking   re- 
semblance   to    the 

modem  science  of  fine  steel  making'.  Where 
the  steel  maker  uses  nickel,  vanadium  and 
other  alloys  to  impart  marvelous  life  and 
strength  to  high  speed  steel  for  very  severe 
str.  in  and  wear  we  have  developed  a  process 
of  ..ompounding  pure  rubber  with  purest  pul- 
verised zinc  oxide  magnesia  a. id  other  chem- 
ical products  which,  with  the  right  degree  of 
heat,  make  the  tread  of 

PENNSYLVANIA 

VACUUM  CUP 

TIRES 

The  toughest  ever  produced 

This  wearing  qiialitv,  together  with  the  greater 
wei^jht  and  thickness  of  the  \'aciuini  Cup 
Tread,  enables  us  to  attach  to  each  tire  a  deti- 
nite  printed  guarantee  of  4000  tiitiuii  miles, 
stipulating  the  most  liberal  terms  the  tire  user 
could  desire. 

In  addition  we  guarantee  the  Vacuum  Cup 
Tires  not  to  skid  on  wet  or  greasy  pavements, 
or  we  take  them  back,  after  a  reasonable  trial, 
at  the  purchase  price. 

For  Economy,  .'satisfaction,  and  Safety,  equip 
your  car  with  \'acuum  Cup  Tires. 
If  you  doti't  knou'  just  u<hcre  to  get  i/iis  equip- 
mcitl  write  us  for  nearest  dealer' s  natne. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.,  Je.nnette,  P.. 

Reorganized  February  1.  1910 

Pitt«burs;lK  DOS  LilxTty  Avp  ;  MiiiiKupolis:  34  So.  Eighth  St.; 
Kansaa  City.  M<j  :  M4  Enst  \'i\\\  >t  :  Ditioii;  2."4  .I.fT.rson 
Ak-  :Clov.land.  Ohi":  1837  Euclid  Ave.  ;  Ihici- 
Cu!  1004  Mirhi^'!tn  Avr- 

IVnoftj-lianift  Rtihhfr  Co.  of  New  York 

ProDtijlvantii  Kuhh«r  Co.  of  Callfornta 

New  YorkCitT!  I70t)  Brfindwav:  S«ii  Kranribcti: 

ol2'.'>l4  Histi'Hi  St      Los  An^t'l.'S :  931)  S.  Mniii  .'-t. 

An  fn^tpevfi^nt  Cnmpanu  with  an 

hift^^tiil'  nt  St'Uitiff  PoUrii 


TTiere's  an  Air  of  Elegance 

about  thrs'*  that  pirticularly 
appeals  to  fastidious  dfcssers 

Kremenlz  Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs   and    Vest   Buttons 

with  cuff  links  to  match 
MothcT-of-pcarl    set    in    gold    and 

white  eoamel  borders,  with  diamond 

centers. 

They  Co  in  like  a  needle 

without  maning  thestiffest  shirt  (loni 

And  Hold  like  an  anchor 

Many  other  styles  to  choose  from 

at  the  leading  jewelers. 

Booklet  on  Request 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

101   CbeslnotSt..     Newark,  N.  J. 

.M,'ik<r«,,f  tri'    t:tiii">i-  Ki-rii'-iitz 
('•.liar  Biltt^ili 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Conlinucd  from  page  1116) 

of  a  drink.  He  had  no  money  for  his  de- 
fense, and  his  wife's  aged  and  infirm  par- 
ents mortgaged  their  little  plot  of  ground, 
their  all.  that  he  might  hire  an  attorney. 
Notwithstanding,  Mack  was  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life. 

Some  months  later  Governor  West  heard 
that  the  old  folks  were  about  to  lose  their 
farm  through  a  foreclosure  of  the  mort- 
gage.    He  sent  for  Billy. 

"  If  you  were  a  free  man,"  the  Governor 
asked,  "  how  long  would  it  take  you  to  pay 
off  that  mortgage?  " 

Billy  pondered.  "  Si.x  months,"  he 
finally  said. 

■■  Very  well,"  snapt  the  Chief  Executive, 
■■  go  out  and  get  a  job — anywhere,  just  so 
it  is  a  good  job.  Stay  with  it  until  you 
have  paid  olf  that  mortgage.  Then  go  back 
to  the  penitentiary  and  report  to  the  war- 
den again." 

JNIack  disappeared.  Two  or  three  weeks 
later  he  wrote  to  the  Governor  and  said 
he  had  a  good  job  and  was  saving  money. 
On  January  14  of  this  year  he  reappeared 
at  the  penitentiary. 

"I'm  back,"  he  announced  to  the  warden 
with  a  grin.  "  That  mortgage  is  paid 
off." 

West  took  office  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  but  for  several  months  his  time  was 
taken  up  by  an  unruly  legislature.  But 
all  of  these  months  he  had  convict  reform 
in  his  general  scheme  of  things.  High 
cost  of  living  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
expenses  of  the  State  were  the  reasons  he 
gave  to  the  public  for  putting  the  reform 
into  effect — West  has  no  delusion  that 
people  generally  share  his  horror  of  the 
very  necessity  for  prisons. 

He  began  by  dropping  in  for  six-o'clock 
breakfast  with  the  convicts,  and  one  of  the 
things  which  struck  him  forcibly  was  their 
yearning  for  kindness  and  for  sympathy. 
They  responded  readily  to  his  advances, 
and  he  soon  got  to  know  many  of  them  as 
men  who  had  gone  wrong  from  wayward- 
ness and  not  because  they  w(»re  criminals 
at  heart.  He  also  learned  that  the  regula- 
tions in  force  at  that  time  were  debasing. 
We  read  on: 

One  day,  after  studying  the  convicts  for 
three  or  four  months,  the  Governor  called 
twenty  or  more  of  them  about  him  in  the 
penitentiary  ward-room  and  made  them 
a  straightforward  proposal.  They  were 
men  he  had  himself  picked  for  the  test. 
One  of  them  was  a  murderer,  one  was  an 
expert  safe-cracker. 

"  Boys,"  began  West,  "  you  are  costing 
the  State  too  much  money — $1,3  a  month, 
each  of  you.  And  the  worst  part  of  it  is 
you  are  not  doing  yourselves  any  good  and 
you  arc  doing  a  whole  lot  of  harm  perhaps. 
You  are  rotting  morally  and  physically 
and  mentally,  and  it  is  costing  the  State  a 
whole  lot  of  money  to  let  you  rot.  Now  I 
want  you  to  go  to  work  at  work  that  will 
help  the  State  and  work  that  will  help  you. 
I  am  going  to  ask  each  of  you  to  give*  me 
his  word  of  honor  not  to  escape,  and  in  re- 
turn I  am  going  to  give  you  good  outside 
jobs,  where  you  can  earn  a  little  money  for 
yourselves  and  a  little  money  for  the 
State." 

There  was  a  gasp  of  astonishment  from 
the  group  of  convicts. 
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Warns  Instantly 

The  distinctive  voice  of  the  Monoplex  responds 
instantly  to  the  lightest  touch  on  the  special 
steering-wheel  button,  leaving  hands  and  feet 
free  to  handle  the  car. 

Effectively 

The  Monoplex  conserves  noise  and  nerves.  Its 
signal  may  be  short  and  abrupt,  or  long  and  in- 
sistent, according  to  the  pressure  on  the  button. 

Economically 

Usesone-quarter  the  current  and  costsless  than  half  asmuch 
as  a  motor  horn — soon  pays  for  itself  in  battery  saving  alone. 
Operates  economically  on  ignition  battery  or  dry  cells. 

PriceTypc  A,  $15.00.     Type  M,  $12.00. 

Try  the  Monoplex  on  your  car— ten  days'  free  trial. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us  for  interesting  folder  J. 

Atwecter  Kent  Mfg.Works 

43  N.6th.St„PhilaidelpKia.Pa. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  .Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life  — and  then  turn  it  over  to.his  children 
for  their  benefit. 


If  you  can't  have  the  best  of 
everything,  at  least  you  can 
have  the  best  of   Pencils — 

L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth  s 


"  Koh  -  i  -  noor  "  Pencils  supplied  by  high-class 
Stationers,  dealers  in  drawin)<  materials,  artists' 
supplies,  &c. — Illustrated  list  on  application  to 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH. 
34.    East    23rd    Street,    New    York: 

ana  Koh-i-noor  House.  London,  f,n^lana. 


WEAK  EYES?  INFLAMED? 

^SMART?  FULL  OF  STICKS?  


USE 


^SlER 


freshens  and  strengthens 


of  the  daily  toilet.   Booklet  free. 
25<tS0LD  EVERYWHERE 25<t 


JOHIV  li.  THO.MPKOIV,  SONS  &,  CO. 
168  IHver  St.,  Troy,  N.  ¥. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

I>epen  ds 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of   ihe    whole    truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and   their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intc-llic;ently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

illlustriilril) 
by  William   //.    IVallinf:,   A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Kiiowl.-<l-c-  a  Young  Mrin  Slioiil.l  Hiive. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Ilns>>an<l  Sliould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  FatliiT  Should  Have. 
Knowlcdire  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Hustjand  Should  HaT«. 
Knowledge  a  Youns  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowl<:dgo  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
..    Medieal  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.     Illuitti  ated.    $2.00,  poitpaid 
Write  for  "Other  Peophr's  Ofiinions"   and  Tal.Ie  <.f  Contonts 
Puritan   Pub.   Co.,   777  Perry  BIdg.,   Phila.,  Pa. 
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"  And,  furthermore,"  added  the  Gov- 
ernor, as  if  by  afterthought,  ''  you  won't 
be  guarded  and  you  won't  have  to  wear 
stripes." 

Within  a  week  these  men  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  State  institutions 
at  Salem — the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the 
Asylum  Farm,  the  Tuberculosis  Sanita- 
rium, the  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
and  the  School  for  Dependent  Children. 
They  were  not  guarded,  nor  branded,  nor 
watched.  They  were  West's  first  "  honor 
men." 

Hardly  a  month  later  the  penitentiary 
roUs  showed  more  than  150  convicts  at 
large,  guarded  only  by  their  individual 
"  words  of  honor."  The  prison-rolls  now 
shew  that  more  than  200^"  honor  men  " 
are  at  work  outside  the  prison  walls.  Some 
are  at  work  at  the  State  institutions,  earn- 
ing $1  a  day,  twenty-five  cents  of  which 
goes  into  their  own  personal  bank  accounts. 
Others  are  working  on  farms  in  counties 
distant  from  the  penitentiary.  Gangs  of 
others  are  scattered  over  the  State  on  road- 
building  work.  They  have  their  own  camps 
and  their  "  honor  men  "  bosses.  Not  one 
wears  stripes,  not  one  is  guarded. 

Paroled  men  are  working  over  the  State 
under  much  the  same  conditions  as  the 
"  honor  men."  Records  for  last  year 
showed  that  Governor  West  had  paroled 
sixty-eight.  For  most  of  them  he  got  jobs, 
as  he  tries  to  do  for  all  convicts  when  they 
are  finally  released.  Not  one  convict  re- 
leased during  West's  administration  has 
complained  that  he  could  not  find  work 
because  he  was  an  "  ex-eon."  Shortly 
before  the  prison  term  of  the  convict  ex- 
pires. Governor  West  learns  from  him  what 
he  is  best  able  to  do  and  what  sort  of  work 
he  most  prefers.  When  the  man  is  freed, 
a  job  most  to  his  liking  usually  is  waiting 
for  him. 

Last  year,  under  the  honor  system,  the 
penitentiary  bore  all  its  own  expenses  and 
paid  $2,000  into  the  State  prison  fund. 
And  sixty-eight  paroled  men  earned  ap- 
proximately $9,000.  Every  convict  in 
Oregon  may,  if  he  desires,  earn  money  for 
himself.  The  net  results  in  dollars  and 
cents  are  shown — the  benefits  to  society 
and  to  the  convict  himself  can  not  be  com- 
puted.   Mr.  Porter  continues: 

During  the  year  twelve  men  escaped, 
but  only  six  of  the  twelve  were  "  honor 
men,"  and  "  honor  men  "  assisted  in  the 
capture  of  nearly  all  of  the  fugitives. 
Strange,  too,  is  the  fact  that  "  repeaters," 
long  looked  upon  by  penologists  as  the 
most  dangerous  of  convicts,  have  made 
the  best  "  honor  men."  Two  years  ago,  in 
contrast  to  the  record  of  1911,  twenty- 
eight  convicts  escaped  at  one  time.  They 
were  working  under  heavy  guard  on  a 
county  highway  near  Salem.  Yet  last 
year,  without  guard  and  without  stripes, 
a  force  of  "  honor  men  "  completed  this 
same  strip  of  road,  and  not  one  attempted 
to  escap<'. 

Unguarded,  unstrijx'd  gangs  of  convicts 
have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  State  for 
road  work.  Not  long  ago  thirty  "  honor 
men  "  went  unguarded  and  unescorted 
from  the  penitentiary  at  Salem  to  Aledford, 
'2'A)  miles  distant  by  train,  pitched  their 
tents  V)y  lh(>  roadside  and  Ix^gan  work. 
They  are  still  then!  and  at  work.  Only  a 
week  or  so  later  twenty-five  were  sent  to 


A  Pleasant  Way  to  Keep  Well 

THINK  of  building  up  blood,  storing  vitality  and  energy,  aiding  digestion, 
sharpening  appetite,  while    enjoying  the    most  refreshing  and   delicious 

of  all  beverages  ! 

Which  is  exactly  what  you  can  do  by  drinking  ARMOUR'S  GRAPE  JUICE— the  grape 
juice  that  conserves  for  you  all  the  wonderful  health  properties  of  the  fresh  fruit. 

For,  that  grapes  are  Nature's  choicest  tonic  has  long  been  recognized  by  foreign  doctors 
Thousands  of  health  seekers  take  the  grape  "cure"  yearly. 

ARMOUR'S  GRAPE  JUICE  gives  you  your  own  "cure"  daily  and  all  the  year 
'round.     A  cure  that  only  means  indulging  yourself  in  the  most  delicious  of  all  beverages. 
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^rmours  Grape  Juice 

Bottled  Where  the   Best    Grapes  Grow 

•Made  at  the  splendidly  equipped  Armour  factories,  located  in  the  hearts  of  the  famous  New 
York  and  Michigan  grape  sections,  Armour's  CJrape  Juice  is  especially  rich  in  matchless 
grape  flavor  as  well  as  tonic  and  liealth  qualities. 

Only  the  finest  Concords  are  used,  sun-ripened  to  their  fullest  perfection,  sent  to  the 
press  the  day  they  are  gathereil. 

No  sweetening  or  dilution  of  any  kind.  Just  pure  grape  juice— \\\t  most  delightful  ot  ail 
beverages — preserved  only  by  sterilization  and  air-tight  bottling. 

ARMOUR'S  GRAJPE  JUICE  is  sold  by  grocers  and  dniggists,  at  fountains,  buffets, 
and  clubs.     It  is  the  great  family  drink — for  health  and  pleasure  combined. 

If  your"  dealer  cannot'supply  you  with  Armour's,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  dozen  pints  for  53, 
express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.     Address  Armour  and  Company,  Dept.  122,  Chicago. 

ARMOUR^"  COMPAINY 
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'RAVELING    on    train 
or  boat  or  just  be- 
tween  home  and  office, 
any  time,  any  place,  you 
are  cool  and  comft)rtable  in  Loose  Fitting:  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts,  Knee 
Lentrth    Drawers    or  Union  Suits.      Quality  of  fabrics,   true-to-size   fit,  careful 
workmanship,  and  long  wear  are  assured  and  insured  by 

This  Red  IVovoi  Label 

M.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under-                rMADE'TORT>t E  7  ^-  ^-  ^-  Union  Suits  (Pat. 

shirts    and     Knee    Length                <           -.                „           4  y^  g  ^   ^^^j.;!  j^j^j^^  1907). 

Drawers,  50c.,  75c.,  $1.00                j        ISwiill        \  $1.00,  $1.50,  52.00,  $3.00 

and  $1.50  the  garment.                       j       |l     /■ /■     nj       |  and  $5.00  the  suit. 

\  BEST  RETAIL  TRADE  [ 


(fraile  Mark  Reg.   I'.  S.  J'lit.  Off.  ami  l-'oreigii  Countries) 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York. 

London  Selling  Ageitcy:  6b,  Aldermanlntyy^E,  C.    . 


A    QUARTER    CENTURY 
BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 

Over   Five   Million    Free   Samples 

Given  Away  Each  Vear, 

The      Constant     and     Increasing 

Sales  From  Samples  Proves 

the  Genuine  Merit  of 

ALLEN  S  FOOT=EASE. 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's   I  oot -=  Kai^e,  the    antiseptic! 
powder  lorlheleet.    Are  you  ft  trilli; 
Bcngilive  about  the  size  of  your  sIiocbV 
Mauy  people  wear  shocB  a  i<ize  Binaller  ^ 
by   Bliakiiig    Allen's    Foot-Kaee    into) 
them.    Ju.-t  the  thing  for  Aching,  hoi 
feet  and  for  Breaking  in  New  ShocH. 
If  you  have  tired,  swollen, tenderfeet 
v-^  ,  V  ;>  Allen's  f'oot-Kase  gives  instant  relief. 
■"  '  \W  -'■■'    We    h.'ive  over    :iO,000    testimoniala. 

^Jllt,..         TRY  IT   TO-DAY.     Sold    everywhere,; 
^^  2.'.t.    Do  not  accept  any  sabstllnle. 

use^ Allen's       FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE  sent  by  mail. 
Foot-Ease."     ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,   LE  ROY.  N.  Y. 


The  first 
Successful 

Two-Speed 
Motorcycle 

The  Thiem  Two-Speed 

Hub  is  a  complete  success 

—proved  by  7  years'  heavy  road 

Servie;.  Doublescflficicncy  ofmoror. 

Starts  at  turn  o(  crank.      Flics  up 

7'^«_I  ^stecp  hills  orthtough  deep 

^^^*\^^^       sand    as    easily  as 

/%^lLJLy       over  paved  streets. 

i^fW^^    has  many  other 
,„^.  new  exclusive  features 

Duplex  3-way  carbureter  lavti  iS  pir  ttnl 
•m^  gaiollne;  patented  cushion  spring  scat  and 
forks  absorb  all  ihorit  and  jari;  handle  bar  con- 
trol —  your  hands  never  off  the  handle  bars.  Quiet- 
running  motor,  long,  large  muffler  pipe  and  oU-tlght 
motor  catt  make  it  the  most  noiseless  and  cleanest 
of  motorcycles.  Strong  statements,  but  facu. 
Make  us  prove  them. 

Wrlto  fnr  fataloff  '•'•''"ibing  all  the  many 
write  ror  V^aiaiOg,^^,,,^;^^    advantages 

'      of  the  Thiem.     A  few  territories  9till  open 
lor  high-class  selling  agents. 

JOERNS-THIEM  MOTOR  CO. 

358  Cedsr  St.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


work  on  the  Crater  Lake  Road,  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  civiUzation.  They  l)uilt 
what  Governor  West  calls  "  the  pretti(>st 
piece  of  road  in  the  State  of  Oregon." 

For  several  weeks  a  gang  of  "  honor 
men  "  worked  on  the  county  roads  near 
Sublimity,  Ore.  Upon  the  complaint  of 
one  farmer,  who  said  he  "  did  not  feel  safe 
with  all  of  these  luiguarded  crooks  "  about 
his  place,  the  convicts  were  ordered  back 
to  the  penitentiary.  But  before  they  de- 
parted the  "  honor  men  "  were  "  guests  of 
honor  "  at  an  outdoor  dinner  given  by  the 
women  of  Sublimity,  in  appreciation  of 
their  work.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  women — convict  and  farmer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  farmer's  family — feasted  at  the 
same  board. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
Governor  West's  faith  in  the  convict  is  the 
case  of  No.  3615.  He  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  prisoners  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. Several  times  he  had  tried  to 
escape.  Once,  by  crawling  through  the 
prison  sewer,  he  nearly  succeeded.  But 
it  was  for  No.  3615  that  Governor  West 
called  on  the  telephone  one  day  while  the 
"  honor  system  "  was  yet  young. 

"  Give  him  carfare  and  tell  him  to  come 
down  to  my  office,"  the  Governor  directed. 
Naturally   the  warden   protested.      But 
West  was  firm. 

It  was  No.  3615's  fu-st  sight  in  years  of 
the  great  world  outside.  A  few  minutes 
later,  however,  he  walked  into  the  Gov- 
ernor's private  office. 

"  Things    look    pretty    good    outside?  " 
the  Executive  asked. 
No.  3615  said  they  did. 
West  looked  him  over  carefully. 
"  Why  didn't  you  try  to  make  a  run  for 
it?  "  he  asked,  quizzically. 

No.  3615  was  plainly  confused.  He 
stuttered. 

"  Well,"  he  finally  answered,  "  it  was 
the  first  time  I  could  remember  that  any 
one  took  the  trouble  to  trust  me.  I  simply 
couldn't  run  away." 

Then  West  got  down  to  business. 
"  You  are  one  of  the  best  mechanics  in 
the  State,"  he  said,  "  and  I  want  you  to 
help  me  out  of  a  bad  hole.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  our  shoe-shop  at  the  peni- 
tentiary isn't  making  good.  It  is  expensive 
and  unproductive.  it  ought  to  make 
enough  shoes  for  all  of  our  State  institu- 
tions. Now  tell  me  why  it  can't  make 
enough  for  the  penitentiary  alone." 

No.  3615  said  the  shoe-making  machin- 
ery was  old-fashioned  and  that  the  men 
weren't  working  with  a  will.  The  interview 
ended  with  West's  telling  the  convict  to 
take  an  hour's  walk  around  town  before 
returning  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  next  day  the  Governor  sent  for  No. 
3615  again. 

"  Go  down  to  Portland,"  he  instructed, 
"  and  look  over  the  shoe-manufacturing 
plants  ther(^  Go  anywhere  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  go  to  make  a  full  report  to  me 
of  what  is  needed  in  , the  penitentiary  shoe- 
shop.  Stay  as  long  as  you  think  necessary, 
but  when  you  come  back  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  how  we  can  make  more  shoes  for 
less  money." 

When  No.  3615  got  to  Portland  he  found 
the  annual  Rose  Festival  in  full  fiing.  The 
streets  were  jammed  with  thousands  of 
merrymakers,  but  No.  3615  went  on  about 
his  business.  Several  days  later  he  re- 
turned to  Salem.    He  had  with  him  a  note- 
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book  full  of  data  and  a  pocket  full  of  ma- 
chinery circulars  and  plans.  He  turned  all 
of  the  information  he  had  gathered  over 
to  the  Governor,  with  suggestions.  These 
suggestions  were  straightway  acted  upon, 
new  machinery  was  bought,  the  plant  re- 
juvenated, and  No.  3615  was  put  in  charge. 
The  penitentiary  shoe-shop  is  now  supply- 
ing all  of  the  State  institutions  with  shoes. 
It  costs  less  to  operate  than  the  old  plant. 

For  a  long  time  Governor  West  did  not 
have  to  express  himself  concerning  the 
death  penalty,  but  when  the  opportunity 
did  arrive  he  made  very  spectacular  use  of 
it.     As  we  read: 

Jesse  Webb  had  been  tried  and  con- 
victed for  killing  a  rich  rancher.  He  had 
fought  hard  for  life — with  his  victim's 
money — but  finally  the  day  for  his  execu- 
tion was  set.  In  the  Oregon  penitentiary 
it  had  long  been  the  custom  to  postpone 
luncheon  on  "  hanging  days  "  until  after 
that  event.  So  when,  on  the  day  set  for 
the  execution  of  Webb,  the  luncheon-gong 
rang  at  the  usual  timt\  the  convicts,  know- 
ing that  Webb  was  not  to  be  hanged  that 
day  at  least,  set  up  a  mighty  cheer  as  they 
filed  into  the  dining-hall. 

There  a  strange  scene  awaited  them. 
Webb  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  long  tables.  Before  his  plate  was  a 
small  box,  which  he  was  instructed  to  open. 
Obeying,  he  found  inside  the  hangman's 
rope,  cut  into  short  lengths.  His  wife  and 
his  daughter,  who  had  fought  hard  for  him, 
were  ushered  in  and  placed  on  his  either 
side.  They  stood,  each  with  one  arm  about 
the  murderer,  as  the  convicts  filed  past. 
Webb  was  permitted  to  receive  a  congratu- 
latory handshake  from  each,  and  to  each 
his  daughter  gave  a  length  of  the  hang- 
man's noose  as  a  souvenir. 

Governor  West's  critics  seized  upon  the 
reprieving  of  Webb  and  the  manner  of  its 
doing  as  material  for  a  fresh  onslaught. 
But  West's  purpose  explained  the  reason 
for  his  spectacularity.  He  announced  that 
he  would  place  an  anti-capital-punishment 
measure  upon  the  initiative  ballot  at  the 
coming  November  election.  Friend  and 
foe  concede  victory  for  the  measure. 

Jesse  Hall  was  one  of  West's  "  boys  " 
who  did  not  keep  his  word.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  serve  fifteen  years  for  larceny, 
and  a  few  days  after  his  conviction  nearly 
succeeded  in  breaking  out  of  the  Multno- 
mah County  jail.  But  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  he  gave  his  word  of 
honor  to  the  Governor  not  to  escape.  He 
was  sent  to  work  on  a  road  near  Salem. 
He  "  made  a  break  for  it  "  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  captured  and  forced  a  rural  mail- 
carrier  to  drive  him  toward  the  mountains. 

News  of  Hall's  flight  was  received  by 
Governor  West  by  telephone.  Without 
wasting  any  time  he  got  a  high-powered 
automobile  and  started  on  the  trail.  "  This 
is  my  affair,"  he  answered  those  who  pro- 
tested against  his  risking  his  lif(^ 

Just  as  dusk  was  fading  into  nighl,  the 
Governor  and  his  party  (-Mnv  upon  a  house 
near  which  Hall  had  been  .seen  only  a  few 
hours  before.  Leading  the  pos.s(>,  (Jovcrnor 
West  crawled  through  the  underbrush  in 
the  direction  of  a  camp-fire  he  could  sec 
glowing  among  the  trees  of  a  distant  grove. 
Dimly  the  outlines  of  a  man's  body  lying 
beside  the  fire  could  be  seen. 

"You    stay    here,"    West    directed    the 


The  Supremely  Satisfactory  Summer  Smoke 

PHILIP  MORRIS 

English  Mixture  and  Cut  Plug 

Vacation  time — when  the  pipe  is  the  conventional 
and  most  convenient  smoke — is  a  good  time  to  try  a 
cool,  ever -enjoyable  pipeful  of  "P.M." 

Don't  let  your  vacation  pass  without  the  real  recrea- 
tion of  smoking  "P.  M." 

Philip  Morris  English  Mixture   Sells  for  $2.00 
a  pound  in  25c  and  50c  and  $1.00  tins. 

When  the  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply, send  us  remittance  for 
sample  box  in  desired  size — 
do  not  accept  substitute. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  CO.,  Ltd. 

421  West  Broadway,      New  York 
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"Tin'  Hiirvnnl.'  .  .;  distiiu'tly  iu\v  -t;ik'S  y-ii  Hwny 

from  tilt'  coiivi-ntii'iitil  ulinw.  Li',;ht,  Btylish,  Bf'rvit'4<alil<>.  Of 
WHt>  rprHiif  Hjtk,  in  thrco  coloi-fl  ;  slicphrrii  plnid  ;  dark  erny  ; 
li;:ht  Krtiv  stiiiu'd-  Ynii  cnn  Iniy  "tjio  Hnrvard"  only  of  im. 
Stni  .s  will  !>•  II  it  NKXr  YKAR  iit  $3  and  nioro.  Wo  offrr  il  I'KK- 
TAII)  THIS  SI^MMLKnt  $2.  Mon.>y  hnrk  If  ynii  don't  lik.>  it. 
(trd.T  now  — Hiniplv  f«tiit''  «izt'  Aiul  r..!or  nnd  rncI"S«'  t'i.  >Vi  it.-  for 
MUi  Sin  iiik'  and  Sun r-Mvl-  ho<,|(  of  llntM  niid  Cftps— FKKK. 

Kiti<:\«:ii  40..  ft*j  s.  *«ni  >it..piiiiiifi(>ipiiiii,i*n. 


Quality 
Shaving  Brush 


A  brush  on  a  new  principle. 
It  drives  the  lather  Into,  not 
onto,  the  beard.  Entirely 
eliminates  hand  rubbing. 
Users  of  this  brush  never  go 
back  to  the  old  style.  A  boon 
to  tender  skins  and  a  com- 
fort to  any  beard.  "The  only 
real  improvement  in  twenty 
years."  Mailed  for  $1.00. 
Circulars  on  request. 

MASSACHUSETTS    MPG.    CO. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Notice  how  the  diagonal  stroke  idea 
is  creeping  into  safety  razor  advertising? 

But  it  isn't  creeping  into  the  razors — that's  the  trouble.    No  use  telling  men 
thev  can  acquire  this  stroke.    It' s  like  asking  them  to  learn  the  barber' s  trade. 
But  the  diagonal  stroke  is  the  thing;  all  razor  makers  admit  it.     It  is  not 
a  matter  of  preference,  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  a  real  shave. 
And  the  way  to  get  this  stroke  is  to  use  the  razor  that  gives  it — the  Young 

Any-Angle  Razor 


YoD  tilt 
the  blade 
like  tiii: 


Note  the  pictures — a  touch  tilts  the 
blade  and  there  is  your  slanting 
stroke ! 

Nothing  to  learn,  nothing  to  do  but 
sha\e  as  vou've  always  shaved! 


You  shave  as 
you've  always 
shaved,  like  this 

Your  money  back    without  a  ^vord  if  dis- 
satisfied after  a  thirty-day  trial. 

All  dealers  are  authorized  to  refund  your  money  if  you 
use  the  Any-Angle  Razor  30  days  and  do  not  like  it. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supjily  you,  send  the  price 
of  the  razor  to  us  with  same  return 
privilege.  The  price  of  the  Any-Angle 
Kazor  and  12  keen  blades,  in  rich, 
genuine  leather  case,  is 


$3.00 


Young  Safety  Razor  Company,  1731  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Big  1912  Model  J 
Oak  Refrigerator^ 


I 

lOpal  Glass  Lined^S 

Direct  from  Factory 
to  User 

The  exterior  is  solid 
oiik.      Th<'     loofl    com- 

{partmeiit  and  door  are 
ined  with   the  f.iinoim 
iip:tl    phiHM.   7-16-iiich 
thick.       "Better    than 
marble.'    Opnl 
KiiiS"    i»   the  most 
Hani  til  r>'  I  i  nine  pro- 
duced   by    science. 
It  la  as  easily  wash- 
ed   AS    a     pane     of 
(.'la-i-t     lloiilile  re- 
fi-i^fiTa)  ion  rt'oin 
(■«  fvy     iMiiiMil  of  Ice 
l«  kI*  •*•■  by  our  exclu- 
sive 8>etexu  of  construc- 
tion. 


MKA'UnKMKNTH 
llrlKht  t:,  In.  \M(1th  .inin.Dc-ptb 
•J I  In.    l<-f  (■ai)iirll3,  KM)  llj«. 

The  Wickes  1912  Model 
No.  230,  Only  $31.75 

'  i.f"rm«  in  evsrj  rRipvrt  to  the  high  Mnnrlards  tet  by  Th^ 
I  iti-wi(-k-Balke-C<dl>'nder(>,mpBn;.  nianufacturera  fur  ovi-r 
i>i  >•  ID  Th<-  naiiK-  bock  of  this  refrigerator  is  the  highest 
1  n-urniire  <•{  it-,  merit. 

Oiii-.Moii<>).|l»ck<;Hiir<int.v.  V.mi  r  money  refund - 
eft  if  the  Wii-kes  is  n<.t  exaetljr  aa  reprewiiled 

J'..ii  hull  the  Wirkee  li'/rigeratur  direct  from  the 
fartnrii  at  nrftai  factor  1/  pries. 

Tllo  Kxlfrlor— <><-riiiaii'S||rprTriinined    t:AC 
—  ^.iiiif  Mf  r«  f rigerftt/.r     ^iMrially  imri-tl  ^^J 

Send  for  Free  Beautiful  Art  Catalog 
It  (hriwii  yi,a  the  faiiK.ui  Wicken  U<  f  1  jgerat'jrs  of  all  »iic« — 
inride  and  out      Guaranteed  and  vdd  by 

The  Bruntwick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

f  %lnl>IMiefl  O,*.,   <lo  l<'sr%i 

l».-|it.  :tl.  :(-..;  l.:fJN  s. \V:ili:i<.li  ,*ve.,  <'h><-iiiro 
ii<-i)i.  ;«i.  •-;<». .•I.-,  \\ .  :»-.»n«i  ■•e..  Vew  1  oi-k 

i:!n-l:ij  1.  ■•iith   A' r..  ( Inrlnnall,  Ohio  .'!' 


A  Loose  Leaf  Binder  For 


The  L.  E.  B.  Binder  Clip 

will  instantly  make   a    book    of  an^ 

papers:  with  the  title  on  its  hack-     You    can 

instantly  remove  any  paper  therefrom  or  add  any 

paper   thereto.    It  is  the   simplest,  cheapest  and 

handiest  filing  system  ever  devised.   With  it  letter 

files  are  kept  on  shelves  just  the  same  as  books. 

Alter  the  Hinder  Clip  is  applied,  the  arni.s  maybe 
reversed  and  snapped  agraiiist  the  documents  or 
papers,  and  thus  kept  out  of  the  way.  When  one 
arm  is  reversed  against  the  papers  the  other  lorms  a 
good  hook  or  hanger. 

Send 50c  for  dozen  prepaid.  Mone))  back  if  notsuiled. 

.M   ALL   SIATIONERS 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 

240    West    23d    St.,  Dept.   2,    New  York  City 


others.  ."  That's  Hall,  and  I  am  going 
ahead." 

He  walked  toward  the  eamp-fire  until 
he  stood  over  the  man.  Hall  was  waking, 
but  the  Governor  did  not  try  to  take  the 
convict's  gun.  Hall  started  when  he  saw 
some  one  beside  him,  and  jumped  to  his 
feet,  his  hand  on  his  revolver. 

"  Who  are  you?  "    he  demanded. 

"  I'm  the  man  you  broke  your  word  to," 
answered  the  intruder.  "  I  am  Governor 
West." 


PENNSYLVANIA'S   "NEW    BOSS  " 

THE  uprising  of  the  Progressives  in  the 
Republican  party  during  the  present 
campaign  for  the  presidential  nomination 
may  or  may  not  result  in  the  selection  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  to  head  the  ticket,  but  it 
has  at  least  changed  the  fortunes  of  a  num- 
ber of  powerful  politicians  of  national  im- 
portance, notably  William  Flinn,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  success  in  the  recent 
primary  election  enables  him  to  overthrow 
Senator  Boies  Penrose  as  boss  of  the  State 
machine,  to  which  Penrose  fell  heir  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Matthew  Stanley  Quay. 
Flinn's  long  struggle  in  the  Keystone  State, 
and  his  opportime  alliance  with  the  Pro- 
gressives, as  narrated  in  the  New  York  Suti, 
make  an  interesting  story.  The  opposi- 
tion newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  attribute 
few  wholesome  motives  to  Flinn,  but  they 
all  credit  him  with  having  his  share  of 
brains,  courage,  and  tenacity.  For  fifteen 
years  he  has  wanted  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and,  tho  he  was  completely 
bowled  out  of  politics  soon  after  he  got  into 
it,  ho  has  plotted  and  worked  constantly 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  big  men  who 
turned  him  down,  and  who  stood  between 
him  and  the  realization  of  his  ambition. 
In  the  State  convention  he  had  himself 
elected  national  committeeman,  displacing 
Penrose,  dictated  the  platform,  and  picked 
the  two  candidates  for  State  offices  to  be 
filled  this  fall.     Says  The  Sun: 

In  addition  to  these  things  he  lias 
caused  the  twelve  delegates-at-large  to  the 
Chicago  convention  to  be  fnstfucted  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  but  from  Mr.  Flinn's 
vi(!W-point,  as  it  is  generally  understood, 
this  is  the  least  of  the  things  he  has  ac- 
complished. For  Mr.  Flinn,  despite  his 
progressive  platform  and  his  support 
of  Roosevelt,  is  believed  to  be  for  Mr. 
Flinn,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  notion,  ho  is  as 
ruthless  in  politics  as  he  has  been  in  fight- 
ing his  way  from  the  old  sixth  ward  in 
Pittsburg,  where  he  struggled  and  worked 
as  a  poor  boy,  to  the  fine  house  he  occu- 
pies at  the  entrance  to  Highland  Park. 

There  is  nothing  gentle  or  forgiving 
aliout  him.  He  has  none  of  the  suavity 
ordinarily  associated  with  political  leader- 
ship. His  is  the  mailed-fist  brand  of 
bossism. 

Physically,  Mr.  Flinn  is  a  big  man. 
H(!  is  about  six  feet  tall,  and  weighs  some- 
thing more  than  200  pounds.     He  carries 
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himself  Avell.  He  has  a  head  of  thick, 
iron-gray  hair,  that  he  brushes  back  from 
a  well-rounded  forehead;  his  jaw  is  firm, 
his  lips  set  close  together. 

His  eyes  are  rather  small,  and  are  hid- 
den behind  spectacles,  and  the  nose  that 
rises  between  them  is  just  large  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  be  in  keeping  with 
his  other  features.  He  stands  erect,  plants 
his  feet  firmlj-  when  he  walks,  and,  in  short, 
is  the  kind  of  man  whose  entrance  into 
a  room  attra<.-ts  attention. 

Personalh-,  Mr.  Flinn  is  cold  in  manner. 
His  firm  lips  are  not  given  to  smiles  and 
his  small,  calculating  eyes  are  almost 
strangers  to  the  glint  of  mirth.  Born  in 
England  of  Irish  parents,  a  little  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  Flinn  passed  his 
youth  in  the  fighting  sixth  ward  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  his  training  there  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead  as  the  years  passed. 
For  he  is  a  fighter  by  preference. 

Flinn  began  business  as  a  bricklayer, 
and  soon  graduated  into  a  small  con- 
tractor. He  prospered,  and  the  firm  of 
Booth  &  Flinn  was  organized  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago,  with  James  J.  Booth, 
a  little  Englishman  of  sunny  disposition, 
the  direct  antithesis  of  Flinn  in  every 
way,  as  senior  partner.  Tliat  firm  is  still 
in  existence,  but  for  more  than  ten  years 
William  Flinn  has  been  the  firm,  having 
bought  out  his  partner  for  a  price  said  to  be 
close  to  .K.OOO.OOO.  To-day,  Booth  & 
Flinn,  Ltd..  is  the  largest  general  contract- 
ing fii-m  in  PittsV)urg,  making  a  specialty 
of  street-paving,  sewer-digging,  and  street- 
opening,  in  short,  of  any  kind  of  municipal 
contract.  The  prosperity  of  the  firm  was 
laid  on  municipal  contracts  and  Mr.  Plinn 
has  been  a  sufficiently  good  business  man 
even  in  recent  years,  when,  politically,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  back  number,  to  keep 
on  getting  a  little  more  than  his  share  of 
city  work. 

Politically,  Mr.  Flinn  made  his  mark  in 
a  small  way  in  the  latter  '70s.  He  was 
still  a  young  man,  but  another  young 
man,  Christopher  Lyman  Magee,  had 
already  gained  a  commanding  position 
in  Pittsburg  politics.  Flinn  did  not  like 
Magee  and.  not  being  a  diplomat,  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  feelings. 

Magee,  physically  as  big  as  Flinn,  but 
polished,  kindly,  and  with  a  host  of  friends, 
had  stepi  from  his  place  as  clerk  in  the 
city  treasurer's  office — an  office  he  filled 
before  he  could  vote — to  the  leadership  of 
his  party  in  Pittsburg.  His  was  such  an 
attracti\e  personality  that  he  built  up  a 
political  uiacbin*'  rapidly. 

In  the  early  '80s  the  reformers  under- 
took to  unseat  Magee,  and  among  them  was 
Flinn.  Magee,  mIiosc  judgment  of  men  was 
always  remarkable,  realized  Flinn's  qual- 
ities as  a  fighter  and  possible'  leader,  and 
l)n)iiiptl\-  won  him  over  from  the  reformers 
and  made  a  political  partner  of  him.  Thus 
came  into  being  the  combination  of  Magee 
and  Flinn  that  was  destined  to  wield  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  State  until  death 
ended  it. 

Mage<'  dealt  principally  in  city  fran- 
chises, we  read,  neglecting  the  smaller  field 
of  contracting,  and  Flinn  kcj)!  after  the 
t'ontracts,  and  only  occasionally  dipt  into 
franchises.  Their  prestige  in  politics  in- 
crea.sed  as  their  fortunes  grew,  and  finally 
they  decided  to  demand  of  Quay  a  division 
of  the  State  jialronage.     They  prepared  a 
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The  Watch-Like  Precision  of 
The  Oliver  Typewriter 


There  is  something  approaching  the 
marvelous  in  the  accuracy  and  precision 
that  characterize  the  movements  of  The 
Oliver  Typewriter.  All  parts  work  in  per- 
fect unison,  with  an  action  as  smooth  as  oil. 
This  smooth  precision,  this  responsive- 
ness to  the  touch,  is  the  result  of  infinite 
care,  multiplied  safeguards,  and  an  almost 
fanatic  zeal  on  the  part  of  its  makers. 


The  Starting  Point  of 
Oliver  Accuracy 

The  first  operation  performed  on  the  metal 
base  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  the  drilling  of 
a  tiny  hole— the  pivotal  point  from  which  the 
subsequent  millings  anddrillingsare  measured. 
Thus  the  foundation  of  every  typewriter  is 
absolutely  uniform. 

Each  separate  part  that  enters  into  the  con- 
struction of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  an  abso- 
lute duplicate  of  all  other  similar  parts. 


•rtj 


c. 


Typc^ri't^r 
The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Every  part  down  to  the  smallest  screw  is 
tested  and  re-tested  at  every  stage  of  its 
manufacture — 

Tested  by  delicate  instruments  of  precision 
which  detect  a  variation  of  a  ten-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch.  The  inspection  system  is  inter- 
locking. Each  man  tests  a  particular  part  before 
passing  it  on  for  the  next  operation.  The  man 
who  receives  it  tests  the  work  of  the  preceding 
man  before  he  accepts  it. 

As  the  various  parts  are  assembled,  these 
rigid  tests  continue.  Thus  the  completed  ma- 
chine has  run  the  gainutof  overa  thousand  tests. 

Factory  Force  of  Experts 

The  great  Oliver  Typewriter  Works  are  lo- 
cated in  the  beautiful  city  of  Woodstock,  in  the 
garden  spot  of  Illinois,  amid  picturesque  sur- 
roundings. Here  in  a  light,  airy,  sanitary  plant 
wlrch  the  State  Factory  Inspection  Bureau 
holds  up  as  a  model,  a  great  army  of  well-paid, 
highly-skilled  workmen  build  the  world's  mas- 
terpiece typewriter.  Each  feels  a  personal 
pride  and  an  individual  responsibility  in  giving 
his  best  efforts.  One  man  has  individually 
placed  nearly  350,000  "pointers"  or  indicators 
on    Oliver   Typewriters    within    the    last    five 


years.     This  serves  to  illustrate  how  each  man 
becomes  an  expert  in  his  line. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Works  are  equipped 
with  wonderful  automatic  machines  which  per- 
form a  multitude  of  delicate  operations  with 
most  astounding  precision. 

Oliver  Steel  and  Bronze 

We  know  of  no  factory  in  the  world  where 
the  makers  go  to  such  extremes  to  insure  per- 
fection of  product.  We  buy  the  virgin  metal 
without  regard  to  cost,  and  its  quality  is  in- 
sured by  the  most  thorough  and  accurate 
analyses  and  tests  in  our  Chemical  and  Phys- 
ical Laboratories.  Our  specifications  for  liiw 
materials  are  extremely  exacting.  We  could 
easily  save  at  least  20%  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  relaxing  our  rigid  standards. 

The  working  parts  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
are  tempered  to  such  extieme  hardness  that  a  file 
makes  no  impression  upon  the  wearing  surface. 

And  the  Oliver  Bronze  bearings  in  which 
they  play  give  utmost  wear-resistance. 

Why  The  Oliver  Costs 
Only  $100 

The  only  reason  why  we  can  sell  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  at  the  price  of  other  standard  ma- 
chines is  because  it  is  built  in  immense  quan- 
tities. Its  precision,  its  durability,  its  ver- 
satility, its  simplicity,  its  agreeable  touch  and 
easy  action,  form  a  combination  .  of  advan- 
tages which  no  other  $100.00  typewriter  offers. 

Our  "17-Cents-a-Day"  Purchase  Plan  is 
still  in  force,     if  interested,  ask  for  details. 

We  are  opening  new  Local  Agencies 
constantly.  Applications  from  qualified 
men  will  receive  careful  attention. 

Copies  of  our  latest  catalog  and  special 
literature  on  the  new  Oliver  Printype  Type- 
writer, mailed  anywhere  on  request.  Write 
for  the  name  of  nearest  local  agen.  and  secure 
a  free  demonstratit)n  of  our  newest  Model  No.  o 
with  its  beautiful  Printype  and  many  lime- 
saving  innovations.     Address 


THE    OLIVER    TYPEWRITER    CO.,    884  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  REFRIGERATOR 

liMik  lor  llifsc  features    active  cold  air  ciicul.ition— sanitary 
liiiiiifr    iJcrCccl  tlraiiia^rc  — tlioroiijrli  iiisul.-ition. 

These  and  luaiiy  more  jou  will  fmd  in  a  McCray  the 
st.indard  of  relri^rer.itors.  lis  I'eatiircs  are  exclusive  and 
paleiiU'd:  and  hecause  of  tlicsc.  il  keeps  lood  to  perfection. 


— 1  McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS 


arc  luailo  in  all  stock  si/cs  to  mil  a  couairc  or  a  iiiansion.  Tlioy  cm 
1)0  arranged  fcir  oulsidt;  iciiif;.  llnis  avoidinK  llic  inconvenience  and 
niiiss  of  tlie  iceman.  The  Mct'iTiv  ni.iintains  a  cold,di-y  air  circn- 
l.ilion,  wliicli  reaches  every  nookaiid  cormr  keeps  tilings  Ire^liand 
sweet,  and  prevents  the  nn\in»t  ol  tlmirs  or  odors.  I.nied  witlit.>l  al- 
Rlass,  enamel,  porcelain  or  odorless  while  wood— no  line,  l^tnenuis 
icenndpro\isioM  (  h.iMiln  is  and  superior  consirnction  tlironglionl. 

WRITE  FOR   FREE  BOOK        "•«   '••  '  ••■  »  K.'riwr«U.r."i.mla,.v  of 

111,' fi.llowini  CBtaUt^s;    No.    US— Kor   lju«- 

M  K..1  »1,-:a  Miiik.-ls  N..  ;■_'  K,.r  KI..M.T  .Shops ;  N...  XS -K.TuUr  •il.-s  for 
N..    A  H        HiiiIi  t..-..r<li  1  I.U-  l(,'si,|,  ii.vs:  No4lt     For  llotvls.  (  liil»  liiititiittoM> 


CRAY  REFRIGERATOR    CO..  396    Lake   St..  Kendallville.   Ind. 
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FRESH  AIR  in   W 

TELEPHONE  BOOTHS. 

It  sounds  too  good  to  be  true 
— but  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact. 

THE 

Sfurlevanf 

Ventilating  Set 

keeps  Telephone  Booths  free 
of  every  trace  of  smell,  c!am- 
mmess  and  "dead  air." 

It  diffuses  a  constant  stream  of 
pure  outside  air  into  one  or  more 
booths,  and  lets  it  out  through  a 
patented  device  which  allows  no 
sound  to  escape.  Completely 
changes  the  air  in  the  booth  every 
two  or  three  minutes. 

It  IS  one  of  the  greatest  inven- 
tions m  the  development  of  the 
telephone. 

it  must  soon  be  used  m  every 
telephone  booth  because  it  means 
comfort  and  hygienic  safety. 

Hundreds  of  hotels,  clubs  and 
business  houses  have  installed 
them.     Their  cost  is  nominal. 


Send  for  descriptive  booklet  B.  D.    5 


1)  B.   F.  Sturtevant  Co., 

\  Hyde  Park,    Boston,  Mass.  ii 

^  Office*  in  all  Principal  Citiet.  i 

-A  ^'^f«rn  Etecrric  Company  Q\ 

>\  Office!  in  all  Principal  Cities.  >^/ 


::^'o 


WATER  f 


I'ist  when  and  where  you  want  it.     No 
trooble-noeipeiiic.    Sold  on  tmnranUp. 
Voiir    nioii'-y   hack  if  yo'i 
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contract  and  presented  it  to  Quay,  but  he 
refused  to  sign  it.  Quay's  refusal  precipi- 
tated a  fight  which  lasted  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Flinn  and  IMagee,  aided  by  Phila- 
delphia leaders,  prevented  his  reelection 
in  1899,  but  he  got  back  into  the  Senate 
three  years  later.  After  the  death  of 
Quay  and  Magee  the  fight  was  between 
Fhnn  and  Penrose.      The  Sun  goes  on: 

Flinn  is  cold  and  calculating,  never 
swayed  by  impulse.  He  is  silent  and 
especially  unwilling  to  talk  about  him- 
self. There  are  a  score  of  newspaper  men 
in  Pittsburg  who  know  him  intimately, 
but  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  who  can  get 
an  authorized  interview  frcyn  him.  Tho 
apparently  stolid  and  phlegmatic ,  he  pos- 
sesses a  quick  temper,  and  when  stirred  to 
wTath  he  speaks  out.  Knowing  his  own 
weakness  and  realizing  that  an  effective 
means  of  making  a  man  speak  out  is  to 
get  him  angry,  Flinn  uses  discretion,  and 
avoids  would-be  interviewers. 

Flinn 's  rise  to  power  was  mainly  due 
to  the  j)()lished  cleverness  of  Magee,  it 
has  often  been  said.  He  was  too  domineer- 
ing, too  dictatorial  himself,  perhaps,  to 
build  a  great  organization,  but  he  could 
work  admirably  with  a  suave,  kindly  man 
like  Magee,  who  was  never  too  deeply 
immersed  in  business  or  polities  to  stop 
and  do  a  kindly  turn  for  some  one.  Flinn 
says  he  is  reformed.  Whether  that  means 
that  he  has  learned  that  his  mailed  fist 
and  sledge-hammer  style  will  not  carry 
him  where  he  wants  to  go  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  if  he  has  changed,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  him  in  action. 

The  upheaval  that  resulted  in  the  down- 
fall of  Penrose  began  about  a  year  ago. 
His  principal  lieutenants  were  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  party  quarrel,  which  gave  the 
Progressives  the  mayoralty,  seriously  dis- 
al)led  his  machine.  Encouraged  by  this, 
Flinn,  a  little  later,  turned  his  eyes  upon 
the  Roosevelt  movement,  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  vehicle  on  which  he 
could  ride  to  success.  The  conclusion  of 
the  story: 

They  will  be  electing  a  United  States 
Senator  in  Pennsylvania  in  191.5,  to  suc- 
ceed Boies  Penrose,  and  Flinn  hopes  to  get 
the  place.  The  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  George  T.  Oliver,  of  Pittsburg, 
who  was  Penrose's  lieutenant  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  The  fact  that 
Oliver  and  Flinn  live  in  the  .same  city  may 
militate  against  Flinn  in  1915,  but  if 
F'iinn  finds  that  it  will  hurt  him  he  will 
keej)  out  of  the  fight,  and  wait  until  he  can 
get  Mr.  Oliver's  place,  meantime  taking 
care  that  some  good  Flinn  man  is  named 
to  succeed  Penrose. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Flinn's  fight 
i.s  that  he  has  as  ally  Mayor  William  A. 
Magee,  of  Pittsburg,  who  is  a  nephew  of 
his  old  partner,  C.  L.  Magee,  and  who  has 
;i  strong  personal  following  in  Pittsburg. 

Flinn's  daughter  is  an  advocate  of 
woman-suffrage,  and  Flinn  insisted  that 
a  Pittsburg  woman  should  be  allowed 
to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  convention 
to  urge  her.  cause,  and  inserted  a  plank 
in  the  State  platform  calling  upon  the 
legislature  to  give  attention  to  the  de- 
mands  of    the    women    of    the    Common- 
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wealth.  As  chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee  of  the  convention  Flinn  pre- 
pared the  State  platform  and  pledged  the 
party  to  direct  election  of  United  States 
Senators  and  other  matters  of  national 
import,  and  inserted  planks  for  State  roads 
and  other  matters  of  deep  interest  to  the 
farmer.  It  was  the  most  progressive 
platform     Pennsylvania     ever     had. 


A   FAMOUS    OFFICE-BOY 

WHEN  James  A.  Durkin  was  married 
in  Chicago  a  few  months  ago,  the 
news  was  telegraphed  to  daily  news- 
papers in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns 
of  consequence.  Many  papers  that  missed 
the  first  dispatches  telegraphed  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  the  story.  And  it 
was  an  interesting  one,  but  not  because 
Durkin  was  a  financier,  a  railroad  pres- 
ident, a  society  man,  or  a  distinguished 
leader  in  any  other  business  or  profession 
in  which  men  usually  achieve  fame.  His 
popularity  is  due  to  a  reputation  made 
by  exemplary  service  in  the  kind  of 
position  used  by  many  other  men  as  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder:  he  is  the  most 
famous  office-boy  in  all  America  and  prob- 
ably in  all  the  world,  according  to  The 
American  Magazine,  which  gives  us  this 
interesting  sketch  of  his  career : 

For  eighteen  years  he  has  "run  copy" 
at  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
When  the  managing  editor  and  his  picked 
force  go  off  on  a  big  assignment  some 
star  man  may  be  left  behind,  but  not 
"Jim."  He  goes  on  the  special  car  with 
the  rest  of  the  high  lights.  Jim's  mother 
died  when  he  was  a  wee-bit  boy.  He  be- 
came a  Chicago  waif  and  there,  in  the 
Waif's  Mission — an  institution  which  flour- 
ished in  the  days  before  the  settlements — 
some  newspaper  men  found  him  one  day 
and  took  him  over  to  the  old  Times  office 
to  enter  upon  his  career.    That  was  in  1892. 

Jim  came  over  to  the  Tribune  office  a 
year  after  his  advent  at  The  Times. 
Therefore  he  w^as  a  seasoned  office-worker 
when  many  of  the  men  who  are  now  his 
superiors  at  the  Tribune  office  were  in 
school.  Having  gone  through  the  "cub" 
days  of  most  of  these  men,  he  is  correspond- 
ingly familiar.  The  recent  editor-in-chief, 
Mr.  Medill  McCormick,  grandson  of  the 
late  Joseph  Medill,  is  "Medill";  R.  R. 
McCormick,  former  president  of  the 
Drainage  Board,  is  "Bert";  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  dramatist  and  Tribune 
official,  is  "Joe";  James  Keely,  present 
chief,  is  "J.  K.";  Edward  S.  Beck, 
managing  editor,  is  "Reck,"  or  "Teddy 
Beck,"  as  the  occasion  demands — to  Jim. 

Shortly  after  Jim's  advent  on  The 
Tribune,  Levi  Z.  Leiter,  who  had  founded 
tlic  Waif's  Mission,  wound  up  the  concern. 
Boys  wlio  liad  worked  there  had  had  put 
aside  for  them  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
earnings.  There  was  over  %\()()  coming  to 
Jim  and  he  was  displeased  wifli  the  slow- 
ness that  attended  i\\e  dissolution  of  the 
mission.  He  kept  the  telephone!  of  Joseph 
Leiter,  the  son  of  tlie  founder,  hot  with 
messages  like  this:  "S'y,  Joe,  what  about 
that  there  dividend?  Why  don't  you 
come  across?" 

(Continued  on  pafjr  I  l.j.')) 
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AutoStropping — 

the  Twin  Brother  of 

Head  Barber  Stropping 


WHAT  makes  the  Head  Barber's  edge 
shave  so  many  times  without  hon- 
ing? The  Head  Barber's  expeit  stropping. 

Wliat  makes  the  Head  Barber's  edge 
shave  so  smooth  and  keen  ?  Head  Barber 
expert  stropping. 

What  makes  the  AutoStrop  Razor  edge 
shave  so  many  times?     AutoStropping. 

What  makes  the  AutoStrop  Razor  edge 
.<;have  so  sharp  that  the  face  is  barely  con- 
scious of  the  edge?     AutoStropping. 

What  is  AutoStropping?  Mechanical 
stropping  which  the  novice  can  do  as 
quickly,  handily  and  expertly  as  the  Head 
Barber.  Mr.  Atchison,  the  head  barber 
at    the  Planters  Hotel,    St.  Louis,  says, 


"AutoStropping  is  the  only  thing  I  ever 
saw  oi  tside  of  a  barber's  fingers  that 
would  strop  a  head  barber  edge." 

Standard  AutoStrop  set  as  above  $$. 
Combination  sets  $6  50  up.  Send  for 
catalog.  Price  in  Canada  same  as  m 
United  States    Factories  in  Doth  countries. 

If  not  satisfactory  don't  hesitate  to  take 
razor  back,  as  dealer  loses  nothing.  We 
protect  him  from  loss. 

Ben  Franklin  said,  "Have  you  some- 
what to  do  tomorrow?  Do  it  today!" 
Don't  forget  the  AutoStrop  Razor  to- 
jnorrmv.  Get  one  today.  Dealer  will 
send  it  on  trial  quick.  'Phone  or  post 
him  a  card  today. 


AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  346  5th  Ave.,  New  York;  400  Richmond  St., 
W.,  Toronto;  61    New   Oxford  St.,  London;   Schleusenbriicke,  No.  8,  Hamburg 
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A  First  Mortgage 
Railroad  Bond 

Netting  6% 

This  Railroad  operates 
throu<^h  a  wealthy, 
thickly  populated  sec- 
tion of  Texas  forming  a 
needed  connection  with 
five  trunk  lines.  Its 
construction  and  equip- 
ment are  thoroughly 
up-to-date.  The  stock- 
holders have  a  large 
cash  investment  behind 
the  bonds.  The  prop- 
erty has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  readily 
earn  the  requirements 
of  these  bonds,  and  its 
earnings  will  be  greatly 
increased  upon  comple- 
tion of  an  extension 
now  under  construc- 
tion. The  ownership 
is  in  the  hands  of  capa- 
ble, wealthy  men  who 
control  large  profitable 
industries  along  the 
right-of-way.  By  reason 
of  the  ownership  and 
strategical  position  of 
the  railroad,  competi- 
tion is  practically  elim- 
inated. 

Ask  for  Circular  766-R 

Peabodv, 
IIou;4liteliii8  &Co. 

(Established   1865) 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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THE    HIGH    POINT   IN    COMMODITY 
PRICES 

''P*HE  conipilatiou  made  by  Brad.slreet's 
1  of  its  index  number  for  commodity 
prices,  dated  May  1 ,  shows  the  highest  index 
number  on  record,  viz.,  $9.2746.  This  is 
.4  of  1  per  cent,  above  the  last  previous 
high  record,  which  was  that  for  January  1, 
1910,  when  the  number  was  $9.2310.  The 
higli  j^oint  previous  to  Januar\'  1,  1910, 
was  the  one  for  March  1,  1907,  when  the 
number  stood  at  $9.1293.  Commenting 
on  this  showing,  Bradstreet's  says: 

"  The  most  recent  index  number  reflects 
an  advance  of  1.9  per  cent,  over  April  1  of 
this  year;  it  shows  a  rise  of  9.7  per  cent, 
over  May  1,  1911,  and  it  discloses  an  in- 
crease of  2.,")  per  cent,  over  the  correspond- 
ing date  in  1910,  at  which  time  prices  were 
likewise  high,  tho  they  were  descending 
from  the  record  levels  mttained  in  tlie 
earlier  months  of  that  year.  Comparison 
with  May  1,  1909,  reveals  an  increase  of 
11.7  i)er  cent.,  while  contrast  with  the  like 
(kite  in  190S,  when  quotations  Avere  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  economic  depres- 
sion, displays  an  advance  of  16.4  per  cent. 
Subsequently,  or  on  June  1,  1908,  our 
index  number  f  11  to  the  low  point  of  recent 
years;  in  oth<'r  words,  to  $7.7227.  Going 
l)ack  to  1907,  a  year  of  relatively  dear 
coiniiiodities.  we  find  that  the  index  num- 
l)er  a  ;  of  Alay  1  registered  a  total  of  $8.9356, 
on  which  basis  the  current  level  indicates  a 
rise  of  3.7  per  cent;  it  also  shoAvs  an  ad- 
vance of  11. ()  per  cent,  over  May  1,  1906, 
of  16.3  per  cent,  over  the  same  date  in 
190."),  and  of  1().8  per  cent,  over  May  1, 
1904.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  index  numl)er  eclipses  any  pre- 
ceding record,  there  is  little  use  in  adducing 
further  ratios  of  gain." 

As  a  result  of  this  rise,  it  is  obvious,  says 
the  writer,  that  "  the  spending  power  of 
th(>  masses  for  other  tilings  tlian  food- 
stuffs has  probably  been  reduced  in  no 
small  degree."  The  advances  have  been 
produced  mainly  by  "  natural  conditions," 
l)ut  the  ultimate  consumer  is.  not  likely 
to  give  these  conditions  much  heed. 
Following  is  a  table  which  shows  the  various 
groups  of  commodities  tlia.t.  entered  into 
the  compilation  of  the  index  number: 

.Ian.  1,  May  1,  Apr.  1,  May  1, 

1010  1011  1<)12        1912 

IJroadstuffs $.10,50  .S.0y.5i>  S.1202  .$.1274 

Livestock 4010  .Mim      .424.5      .44.50 

Provisions 2.:}.577  1.9:i7.5  2.29,56  2.;iG7() 

I'Yuits 109.5  .22:J2      .2102      .  1977 

Hides  and  leather .  1 .  28,50  1 . ()(),5()  1  .  1800   T  .  1950 

Textiles 2.7;j:«  2. .5179  2.474:i  2.4949 

Melals «i208  .0791       .7174      .7501 

("oal  and  coke 0069  .0t)00      .0068      .0070 

Oils :J728  .418:}      .:{708      .:}855 

.Naval  stores 09.38  .1200      .08,59      .088;} 

Muilding  materials.    .0827  .070:}      .0764      .0780 

Cirmiels  and  drills    ..59,58  .  02:i9      .7022      .7022 

Mi.seellaneous 4007  .:}2:«J      .4;«5      .4:505 

Total 9.2:J10  8.4586  9.0978  9.2746 

INVEvSTMENT    BANKERS    AND    THE 
BANKERS'    ASSOCIATION 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  P^xecutive 
Council  of  the  American  Bankers' Associa- 
tion, early  in  May,  a  proposal  that  a  sepa- 
rate section  be  devoted  to  investment 
banking — that  is,  the  banking  of  bond 
hou.ses  especially — met  with  di.sajjproval. 
The  proposal  to  form  this  section,  on  a 
basis  similar  to  tliat  on  which  the  .savings- 
l)ank,  clearing-house,  and  other  .sections  of 
the  Association   were  formed,  dates  from 


about  the  time  of  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock's  report,  showing  that  the  sum 
of  $100,000,000  a  year  has  recently  been 
diverted  from  innocent  holders  into  the 
hands  of  unprincipled  promoters  and  others 
of  the  get-rich-quick  class.  The  proposal 
has  grown  in  favor  among  investment 
bankers  ever  since.  Among  the  actual 
petitioners  favoring  the  formation  of  the 
section  were  seventy-five  "  of  the  most 
reputable  investment  concerns  in  the 
country." 

There  wcs  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  to  take  in  financial  brokers 
wholesale,  but  only  such  financial  houses 
as  could  be  called  bankers  in  the  sense  that 
they  buy  and  sell  investment  securities  on 
their  own  account,  and  offer  the  same  to 
the  public.  It  was  believed  that  the  in- 
terests alike  of  the  investment  bankers  and 
their  clients  could  be  better  cared  for  if 
such  a  section  were  established.  Among 
the  arguments  against  it  was  the  conten- 
tion that  investing  bankers  might  use  it 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  that  in  any  case 
it  "  was  not  strictly  a  banking  proposi- 
tion." In  general,  it  was  feared  that  it 
"  would  let  down  the  bars  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  semi-reputable  firms  who  would 
advertise  their  connection  with  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  badge  of  respectability." 

As  a  consequence  of  the  adverse  decision, 
it  is  likely  that  the  investment  bankers 
will  now  form  an  association  of  their  own. 
Should  tluit  be  done,  the  work  of  the  new 
association  would  be  along  lines  similar  to 
what  it  was  hoped  might  be  done  as  a  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bankers'  Association. 
One  of  its  aims  would  be  to  provide  stand- 
ardization of  procedure  in  regard  to  the 
issuing  and  offering  of  investment  securi- 
ties; another  "  the  purification  of  financial 
advertising  " ;  still  another  a  coordinization 
of  effort  between  bankers  and  business 
interests  for  the  prevention  of  economic 
waste.  In  general,  the  aim  would  have 
been  to  "  hit  the  get-rich-quick  people  Aery 
hard."  Commenting  on  the  recent  action, 
a  writer  in  The  Financial  World  says: 

"The  sole  reason  so  far  assigned  for  tlu^ 
unfavorable  action  taken  was  the  disin- 
clination of  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation to  add  any  more  sections,  believing 
tliat  of  such  there  were  already  enough. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is 
another  explanation  for  turning  down  the 
investment  bankers. 

"In  recent  years  the  number  of  banks 
that  have  installed  bond  departments  to 
serve  depositors  whenever  the  latter  wished 
to  make  investments,  has  largely  increased. 
There  also  has  existed  for  some  time  a 
great  deal  of  jealousy  between  bankers  and 
investment  dealers,  all  because  of  the  veiy 
strenuous  competition  for  business.  How- 
cA'er,  the  investment  bankers  are  not  at  all 
discouraged  over  their  rebuff. 

"The  time  has  approached  Avhen  l)ond- 
dealers  ought  to  form  an  organization  that 
will  work  for  tlu^  constant  improvement 
and  upbuilding  of  their  business.  Organi- 
zation Avill  have  a  tendeiu^v  to  strengthen 
the  confidence  of  investors  in  legitimate; 
securities.  All  this  can  be  done  only  by 
combined  effort  and  uniform  legislation, 
which  Avill  make  the  standardizing  of 
securities  in  various  States  easy  to 
accomplish. 

"The  puriCication  of  financial  adverti- 
sing is  a  nmcli-iieeded  reform,  and  in 
bringing    this    about    an    organization    of 
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investment  bankers  •will  lend  a  poAverful 
influence.  Then,  also,  through  coopera- 
tion, is  it  more  likely  to  accomplish  the 
coordination  of  efforts  between  bankers 
and  business  interests,  all 'tending  to  avoid 
duplication  of  capital,  as  well  as  total  loss 
in  overhazardous  undertakings. 

'■  In  such  a  plan  the  leading  bond  houses  j 
in  this  country  are  very  much  interested. 
The  high  character  of  "the  dealers  eligible 
for  membership  in  such  organization  will 
give  it  great  prestige  and  influence,  and  \ 
establish  that  degree  of  high  confidence 
wliich  will  make  unnecessary  its  formation 
as  a  wing  of  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation. We  predict  that  it  will  not  be 
many  more  years  before  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  will  welcome  into 
the  fold  the  investment  bankers,  and  be 
exceedingly  eager  to  have  them  become  a 
part  of  the  organization." 

Similar  views  are  exprest  by  an  editorial 
\\Titer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

' '  The  executive  council  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  has  let  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity to  place  itself  on  record  in  favor 
of  progress.  That  the  council  failed  to 
take  cognizance  of  a  general  movement  in 
this  country,  already  voiced  in  Kansas  by 
legislation  known  as  the  "blue-sky  law,' 
to  establish  a  standardization  of  securities, 
is  significant,  and  calls  attention  again  to 
the  short-sightedness  of  many  bankers 
when  k  question  of  reform  or  progress  is 
before  them. 

"The  main  objections  to  the  proposed 
plan  came  from  the  ultra-conservatives. 
Here  were  men  who  had  worked  up  a  plan 
to  organize  a  body  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  between  bankers  and 
business  men,  that  the  duplication  of  capi- 
tal might  be  prevented,  and  the\  were  met 
by  the  cry  of  conse^^'atism !  They  wanted 
to  purify  financial  advertising,  but  that 
was  too  progressive  an  idea  to  receive  the 
support  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion. They  planned  to  secure  uniform 
legislation  affecting  securities  in  various 
States,  and  altho  the  executive  council 
passed  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  relative  to  agricultural 
education,  the  following  day  it  stood  aghast 
at  the  idea  of  investment  bankers  desiring 
to  secure  legislation  in  the  same  manner. 
So  'conservatism'  won. 

"Failure  of  recognition  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  plan  need  be  aban- 
doned. Already  a  movement  has  been 
started  to  organize  the  American  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Association.  There  is  room 
for  such  an. organization,  for  no  spoke  of 
the  wheel  of  credit  has  been  so  neglected 
as  the  investment-banking  business." 

SECURITIES  HELD  BY  ALL  NATIONS 

One  of  the  recent  consular  reports  con- 
tains a  summary  collected  by  M.  Ney- 
marck,  a  well-known  French  authority, 
showing  the  distribution  of  stock-exchange 
securities  among  European  nations,  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  other  countries. 
It  presents  a  total  for  1910  of  $115,800,- 
000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  over 
$9,000,000,000  from  the  total  for  WOS, 
which  was  .1>10G,34;},0()0,()00.  In  the  total 
for  1910  the  share  of  the  United  States  is 
set  down  as  $25,470,000,000.  Following 
are  tables  of  the  distribution  for  the  two 
years : 

Countries  End   of 

United  KinR. .  .$2.'),090. 000.000  to 
United  Stat(!.s..   22.10.5,000.000  to 

France H),87<). 000. ()()()  to 

(Jcrmany l."). 440. 000. 000  to 

Kassia 4.H2.''),00().0()0  to 

A U.S.- Hungary.      4.0.''i.'<. 000.000  to 

Italy 1, <):«). 000. 000  to 

.Japan l.l.W.OOO.OOO  to 

Other  countries    6.3(10. 000. 000  to 
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1908. 

$2().0.5.'>. 000.000 

2:{.1(>0, 000,000 

20.20.5.000.000 

Hi. 40.5. 000.000 

.5.211.000.000 

4.24<).000.()()0 

2.:{ir..()Oo,o()o 

1., 1.5 1,000,000 
7,.{.i4,()00,(M)0 


Total $100.0.39,000,000  to  $106..343.000,000 
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A  Veteran  Bond  Buyer 
recently  said  to  our  representative: 
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"My  investment  experience  has  eon- 
\  inced  me  that  the  best  a.ssurance  of  a 
bond's  safety  is  its  reeoinniendationby 
a  tlioroughly  responsible  investment 
banking  house.  The  right  house  will 
not  only  possess  long  and  successful 
experience,  ample  resources  and  com- 
prehensive organization  facilities,  but 
it  will  also  be  governed  in  all  its  acts 
by  a  high  minded  conception  of  its 
obligations  to  its  clients.  Such  a 
Itoiise  will  never  lose  interest  in  an 
issue  of  bonds  when  it  has  sold  them." 

Perhaps  the  experience 
of  this  customer  will  sug- 
gest  the  achantage  to  you 
of  N.  W.  HaLsey  cV-  Co.'s 
service.  AVhether  your 
investing  power    be    large 


or  small  you  are  invited  to 
consult  onr  nearest  office, 
indicating  yoi:cr  rccjuirc- 
ments,  and  we  will  explain 
exactly  what  our  service 
will  do  for  you. 

We  spare  no  expense  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the 
bonds  we  offer  and  to  sur- 
round them  with  every 
safeguard  that  conserva- 
tism and  experienced  judg- 
ment  dictate. 

An  inquiry  will  involve 
no  cost  or  obligation  on 
yoiu'  ])art. 


Sk 


Booklet  D-70  "Service  to  Bond  Buyers"  on   request 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

49  Wall  St.  1421   Chestnut  St.  La  Salle  &  Adams  Sts.  424  California  St. 

We  deliver  bonds  to  all  parts  of  the   world  at   our  risk 
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An  Investment  Proved  and  Approved 

Human  experience,  caution  and  prudence  have  proved  and 
approved  for  forty  centuries  real  estate  mortgages.  They  repre- 
sent an  investment  that  could  not  be  better.  They  possess  safety, 
stability,  income  and  convertibility. 

The  6%  Mortgage  Bonds  of  The  New  York  Real  Estate 
Security  Company  are  bonds  secured  by  real  estate.  They  are 
offered  at  par  (100)  and  interest  and  are  as  safe  as  human  expe- 
rience and  prudence  can  make  them.  The  security  is  selected, 
improved,  income-producing  real  estate,  well  located  on  Man 
hattan  Island,  in  New  York  City,  mortgaged  to  a  prominent  trust 
company  of  New  York  City,  as  trustee  for  the  bondholders,  and 
covering  the  entire  assets  of  the  Company,  including  its  future 
investments  in  mortgages  and  property. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000. 

Interest  paid  semi-annually,  January  and  July.  Bonds  tax 
exempt  in  New  York  State. 

Send  your  order  for  bonds  today  Interest  begins  on  date 
of  purchase. 

Write  for   Circular  44 

NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE  SECURITY  CO. 


Capital    Stock,    $3,950,000 


UZ  Broadway,  New   York   City 
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SAFETY  OF 
PRINCIPAL 

f[  It  is  the  distinction  of  this  house 
that,  since  its  organization,  investments 
mads  upon  its  recommendation  have 
been  effectually  safeguarded.  The 
funds  of  Its  clients  have  been  invested 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  risk  and  a 
maximum  of  income  yield  consistent 
with  safety.  There  has  never 
been  a  day's  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  either  the  principal  or 
the  interest  of  any  security  it 
has  brought  out. 
^  For  many  years  the  officers  of  this 
house  have  not  only  marketed  public 
utility  securities,  but  have  constructed 
and  are  now  operating  many  plants 
furnishing  water,  electric  light,  power, 
transportation,  and  other  service  in  vari- 
ous cities  throughout  the  United  States, 
so  that  they  possess  a  wide  technical 
knowledge  and  piersonal  experience  in- 
valuable to  their  clients. 

fl  The  investments  offered  by  this  house 
are  well-seasoned  public  utility  bonds 
and  bond-secured  notes — water  works, 
tractions,  hydro-electrics,  and  others — 
yielding 

From  5%  to  6% 

^  Each  of  these  issues  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  house  after  the  most 
rigid  investigation  by  its  exp)erts. 

^  Our  Municipal  Department  offers  at  all 
times  many  attractive  tax-free  County.  City 
and  School  Bonds  to  yield  from  3.50'.  to 
4.75%. 

^  Send  for  Circular  243,  briefly  describing  the 
present  offerings  of  public  utility  and  municipal 
bonds  made  by  this  house.  In  thislist  are  $100 
as  well  as  $300  and  $IOIK)  denominations, 
and  various  maturities  in  the  different  types  of 
secunties  to  satisfy  any  preference. 
^  We  are  at  all  times  pleased  to  suggest 
methods  of  investing  surplus  funds  to  meet  any 
particular  requirement. 

J.  S.  &W.S.  KUHN,Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO     First  National  Bank  Bide. 
PHILADELPHIA     Real  Estate  Trust  Bide 
NEW  YORK     37  Wall  St. 
BOSTON     Kuhn.  Fisher  4  Co  .  Inc 
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A  Steady 
Income  of 
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with  privilege  of  sharing 
in  the  large  profit  from 
New  York  Real  Estate 
ownership  is  provided 
by   our    lO    year  Bonds. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  acquirement  of  New  York  Realty 
for  permanent  ownership  only,  precisely  like  the  Astor  and 
other  large  estates.    Over  $1 .000.000  returned  to  investors. 

I6TH    YEAR 

of  increasing  success  under  one  maragement.  with  un- 
broken interest  and  dividend  record  for  the  entire  period. 
Bonds  JKK)  each,  paying;  nVc 
.semi-annually  l)y  clifck.  issued 
upon  receipt  of  amount  or  can 
be  bought  in  annual  payments. 
H'xykl't  Gfullti  drsrrihrt  nnr  hunirifss:  sent  on  reqwsl. 

NewYork  Realty  Owners 

Retoarcet  $3, 500,000       Cap.  &  Sur.  $2,500, 000 

lx!<  KIKIII   .WKNIK.   S\:\\    VOKK 


Countries  End  of  1910. 

United  King. .  .$27,020,000,000  to  $27,406,000,000 
United  States..  25,090.000.000  to    25,476,000.000 

France 20.458,000,000  to     21,230.000,000 

Germany 17.370.000,000  to     18,335,000,000 

Rus.sia 5,597.000,000  to       8,983,000.000 

Aus.-Hungary.     4.439,000,000  to      4,632,000,000 

Italy 2,509,000,000  to       2,702,000,000 

.Japan 1,737,000,000  to       2.316,080,000 

Other  countries    6,755.000,000  to      7,720,000,000 


Total $110,975,000,000.to  $115,800,000,000 

IMr.  Xeymarck  estimates  that  the  aver- 
age income  on  these  securities  is  only  about 
4  per  cent.  Other  economists  estimate  it 
as  somewhat  higher,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  average  is  from  5.2  to 
5.5  per  cent.  Commenting  on  this  matter 
of  income  rates,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
says : 

"If  4  per  cent.,  or  better,  can  be  had  on 
first-class  municipal  bonds,  in  which  there 
is  practically  no  risk,  loans  upon  securities 
in  which  there  may  be  some  element  of 
uncertainty  must  yield  a  higher  return  in 
order  to  cover  such  risk  and  in\ate  capital. 
Of  the  heterogeneous  securities  which  help 
to  make  up  the  vast  sum  of  116  billions, 
there  must  be  a  portion  in  which  there  is 
risk,  no  matter  how  small  or  remote;  risk 
from  war,  panic,  failure  of  the  enterprise, 
inability  promptly  to  meet  interest  on 
bonds,  or  customary  di\ddends  on  stocks. 
Where  such  possibilities  lurk,  no  matter 
how  obscurely,  no  capitalist  will  invest  at 
4  per  cent,  so  long  as  he  has  the  choice  of 
first-class  securities  yielding  an  equal 
income. 

"To  estimate  the  average  income  from 
the  world's  holdings  of  Stock  Exchange 
securities  at  the  present  time  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum,  would  be  above  the  German 
but  below  the  British  computation,  and 
perhaps  is  nearer  the  truth  than  either. 
At  this  rate,  the  income  from  116  billions 
(more  exactly,  115.8  billions)  would 
amount  to  $5,790,000,000  per  annum. 

"As,  except  temporarily  and  in  times  of 
stress,  but  few  American  holdings  are 
transferred  to  other  countries,  it  follows 
that  we  are  deriving  from  this  source  an 
annual  income  of  $1,274,300,000;  a  con- 
clusion that  derives  some  support  from  the 
general  enhancement  of  profits  which  elec- 
trical inventions  and  improved  methods 
and  economies  have  imparted,  especially  in 
this  country,  to  all  industrial  enterprises." 

RAILROADS    AND    INDUSTRIALS 

Whether  it  is  railroad  stocks  or  stocks  of 
industrial  corporations  that  have  the  better 
outlook  for  increasing  values  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  is  discust  in  the  May  number 
of  Moody's  Magazine.  While  on  the  sur- 
face it  may  seem  that  conditions  favor  a 
bull  market  for  railroads  in  tht;  latter  part 
of  the  year,  close  analysis  "  may  force  us 
to  modify  this  view."  Certain  vital  forces 
art!  "  working  against  any  great  advance 
in  stock  prices,"  while  equally  vital  forces 
"  are  tending  to  favor  many  industries." 
Railroad  earnings  are  holding  up  quite 
well,  but  the  fiscal  year  is  likely  to  bring 
into  view  net  results  not  altogether  favor- 
able. This  is  because  of  the  steady 
increases  that  have  been  going  on  in  fixt 
charges.  These  increases  are  growing  in 
much  greater  ratio  than  gross  receipts. 
Indeed,  if  the  present  ratio  continues  a  f<^w 
years  longer,  many  "  railroad  stocks  which 
to-day  pay  5  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent,  with- 
out difficultj',  will  have  to  cut  or  pass  divi- 
dends." One  of  the  causes  of  these 
increa.sed  fixt  charges  is  increased  taxes. 
The  Union  Pacific,  for  example,  in  1907, 
paid  $2,076,945  in  taxes;  in  1911  it  paid 
$3,467,147.  Taxes,  however,  account  for 
only   a  small   part  of   the   total   increase. 


Other  items  are  due  to  increased  capitaliza- 
tion without  ability  to  increase  freight 
rates.  The  writer  in  Moody's  Magazine 
gives  the  following  examples  of  the  rising 
tendency  of  fixt  charges: 

"Atchison,  in  1907,  reported  total  net 
income  of  $3,826  per  mile,  with  fixt  charges 
of  $1,553  per  mile;  in  1911,  it  reported  net 
income  of  $3,769  per  mile  and  charges  of 
$1,703;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  in  1907,  re- 
ported net  income  of  $5,140  per  mile,  and 
charges  of  $3,283;  in  1911,  net  income  was 
$5,541,  and  charges  $4,091;  Chicago  & 
Northwestern' s  net  in  1907  was  $3,419  per 
mile,  and  its  charges  $1,422  per  mile;  in 
1911,  the  net  was  $3,224,  and  the  charges 
$1,590;  Delaware  &  Hudson's  net  in  1907 
was  $13,086,  and  its  charges  $5,415;  in 
1910  the  net  was  $12,651,  and  the  charges 
$6,328;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  in  1907, 
reported  net  income  of  $2,966,  and  charges 
of  $1,767  per  mile;  in  1911  the  net  was 
$2,631,  and  the  charges  $2,105;  Rock 
Island,  in  1907,  earned  $2,563  per  mile, 
with  charges  of  $1,947;  in  1911  the  figures 
were  $2,444  for  the  net  income,  with 
charges  of  $2,183;  Union  Pacific,  in  1907, 
earned  $8,425  per  mile,  and  its  charges 
were  $2,016;  last  year  the  figures  were 
$8,623  for  the  net  income,  while  the  charges 
were  $2,626  per  mile." 

Since  1907,  many  roads  have  largely  in- 
creased their  stock  issues;  hence  they  need 
much  heavier  surpluses  in  order  to  main- 
tain dividend  rates.  Some  great  prop- 
erties, like  the  Northwestern,  Atchison,  St. 
Paul,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral, have  all  "  heavily  increased  their 
stock  issues  in  recent  years,  and  yet  the 
available  amount  for  dividends  is  really  no 
greater  than,  if  as  great  as,  in  1907."  Be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  increase  rates,  rail- 
roads have  found  it  necessary  "to  employ 
new  capital  for  extension  and  improve- 
ments, where  half-a-dozen  years  ago  such 
extensions  and  improvements  were  being 
largely  paid  for  out  of  earnings." 

The  writer  declares  that  there  can  be 
only  one  end  to  this  process,  provided  it  is 
not  arrested  in  time.  He  assumes  that  it 
"  will  be  at  least  partly  arrested,"  and  that 
the  business  boom,  when  one  comes  along, 
"  will  partly  offset  its  effects,  or  at  least 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning." 

The  whole  question  revolves  around  the 
matter  of  freight  rates.  At  present  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  roads  will  have  a 
chance  of  raising  them,  and  yet  the  argu- 
ment is  strong  for  increases  just  as  it  has 
been  for  increases  in  commodity  prices — 
the  argument,  that  is,  of  new  economic 
conditions. 

Turning  to  industrials,  the  writer  de- 
clares that,  while  greater  operating  costs 
apply  also  to  them,  these  corporations  in 
many  ways  are  able  to  receive  distinct 
benefits  from  the  new  conditions,  because 
there  is  no  law  which  fixes  the  price  of  their 
products.  These  may  bo  advanced,  as 
has  so  recently  been  done  with  copper, 
steel  and  iron,  and  railroad  equipment. 
Hence,  in  the  course  of  the  stock-market 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  those  industrial 
stocks  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  advances 
were  such  as  had  been  receiving  the  bene- 
fit of  increases  in  the  prices  paid  for  their 
products. 

PUBLIC-UTILITY  BONDS 

It  is  declared  by  a  writer  in  The  Magazine 
of  Wall  Street  that  about  six  out  of  every 
t(!n  large  advertisements  in  metroplitan 
dailies,   offering  securities,   are   "  offerings 
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of  public-utility  bonds."  This  aspect  of 
the  investment  market  has  come  about  in 
comparatively  recent  years.  It  is  now 
twelve  years,  or  possibly  fifteen,  since  an 
era  of  consolidation  of  large  industrial 
concerns  got  into  full  swing  in  this  country. 
Gigantic  corporate  bodies  came  into  ex- 
istence, making  necessary  heavy  flotations 
of  securities,  including  much  new  preferred 
stock,  "  along  with  an  (>normous  amount 
of  bonds,  these  new  securities  being  ex- 
changed for  the  old  ones  of  the  companies 
which  had  been  combined." 

Beginning  in  about  1900,  "  a  great 
movement  along  another  line  became 
apparent."  In  this  movement  great 
vitality  was  developed  by  what  are  known 
as  public  utilities.  In  the  early  stages  of 
promotion  many  public-service  corpora- 
tions depended  for  their  funds  upon  their 
immediate  promoters  rather  than  upon 
the  general  public.  Public  utilities  were 
then  in  their  infancy  and  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  many  steam-railroads  seemed 
to  make  the  success  of  these  new  ventures 
quite  problematic.  This  was  true  not  only 
of  trolleys,  but  of  the  electric-light  and  -pow- 
er business.  Moreover,  gas  already  held  the 
field  for  illumination  and  horse-cars  the 
field  for  transportation.  The  prosperity 
that  afterward  came  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  including  tremendous  growth 
in  the  traveling  habit  of  Americans,  gave 
to  the  building  of  trolley-lines,  as  well 
as  to  use  of  electric  lighting,  an  enormous 
impetus.  The  same  was  true  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  business,  by  which 
generating-plants  gave  cheap  rates  for 
power  to  run  not  only  factories  but  print- 
ing-presses and  sewing-machines.  In  these 
conditions  came  a  great  output  of  public- 
utility  bonds.  The  writer  says  the  output 
"  came  like  a  flood,"  until  now  "  a  5.25- 
per-cent.  to  5.50-per-cent.  bond  yield  is 
practically  the  accepted  income." 

The  writer  believes  that  one  great  reason 
for  the  popularity  of  public-utility  bonds 
is  psychological — people  investing  in  them 
"  have  been  able  to  see  just  what  kind  of 
property  they  were  financing."  This  has 
been  especially  true  of  investors  living  in 
cities  and  towns  where  the  utilities  were 
installed.  Public  spirit  may  be  named 
as  another  factor.  Still  another,  and  per- 
haps more  important,  has  been  the  income 
return  from  them  in  an  era  of  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Public-utility  issues 
yield  more  than  railroad  issues,  that  is, 
5.25  per  cent,  to  5.50,  as  against  4.25  to 
4. .50  for  railroads.  ]VIeanwhile  public- 
utility  issues  have  offered  "  a  large  element 
of  safety  and  stability."  In  these  circum- 
stances a  multitudes  of  investors  became 
accustomed  to  an  inconi(>  return  larger 
than  that  given  to  railroad  issuers. 

In  the  early  jxTiod  of  these  enterprises, 
investments  in  them  were  regardcnl  differ- 
ently from  now;  the  speculative  element 
often  seemed  to  be  heavy.  Many  publico 
utilities  have  become^  higldy  i)rosper()us 
since  then.  Moreover,  their  bonds  have 
had  an  advantage  not  common  with  rail- 
road issues,  in  that  they  hav(>  b(>en  "  real 
first  mortgages  on  the  prof)erties."  First - 
mortgage  issues  of  railroads  "  are  now 
pretty  well  exhausted."  Xc^arly  all  exist- 
ing railroads  have  long  been  covered  by 
some  kind  of  lien;  hence  ;i  new  and  real 
first  mortgage  on  them  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  following  list  of  public-utility 
bonds     is    selected     by    Tlic    MiK/dzinc    of 


Safe  6%  Investment 

Secured  by  DowntowH  Chlcago  Building 

WE  own  and  offer  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  in  denominations  of 
1500,  11,000  and  $5,000,  secured 
by  the  Westminster  Buildinf,^ — a  mod- 
ern, Ki-story,  steel-frame,  fireproof  of- 
fice building— at  the  S.  W.  Cur.  Monroe 
and  Dearborn  streets,  in  tlie  heart  of 
the  business  section  of  Chicago.  We 
recommend  these  bonds  to  your  favora- 
ble consideration  because — 

1st — Of  the  attractive  character  o.  tlie 
security — a  new  modern  office  building  in  the 
principal  banking  district  of  Chicago. 

2d— The  total  issue  is  $750,000  and  tlie 
security  is  conservatively  valued  at$l,600,0u0 
— more  than  twice  the  amount  of  bond  issue. 

3d — The  bonds  are  unconditionally 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  men 
whose  net  worth  is  several  millions  of  dollars. 

4th — A  conservative  estimate  places 
the  net  income  from  the  building  at  throe 
times  the  greatest  annual  interest  charge  and 
provides  a  large  surplus  for  the  retirement  of 
the  bonds. 

5th — The  bonds  mature  serially  in  two  to  fifteen  years; 
of  security  increasing  annually. 

6th — These  bonds  are  readily  convertible,  as  it  is  and 
always  has  been  oiircustom  to  repurctiase  securities  from  ourclients, 
when  requested,  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  less  the  handling  charge  of  l^o. 

7th — The  bonds  are  recommended  by  S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO.,  Mort- 
gage and  Bond  Banlters  in  Chicago  for  thirty  years.  During  that'time  no  investor 
has  ever  lost  a  single  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  security  purchased  of  us. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  2475 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co 

MORTG AGeT^  BOND  BAN  KERS 

ESTABLISHED    laSZ 

STRAUS   BUILDING,  CHICAGO- 


Westminster  Building 

the  margin 


75b 


arm  Mortgages 

Liirge  or  small  amounts.  If  inter- 
ested in  safe  investments  send  for 
descriptive  pamphlet  "A"  and  cur- 
rent list  of  offerings.  Hiehest 
references  furnished.     Est.  1883. 


LJ.  Lamler  &  Co.  Grand  Forks  N.D. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


iif  tlif  fetii'iiL'  t'ratuiNs  that  iiave  helped 
nrii  tlif    IK  -S'  nt    ^Vk.iilii  wl-lu    reputa- 
tion ami  endorsfiiient  of  tlie  UAl'S  IM- 
l'KOVi:i)  TIP  TOP  IH'PMCATOIL    No 
printer's  ink  used.     No  expensive  sup- 
pi  i«^s.   100  Copies   from   pen -written 
and    r>0   copies    from   type- written 
ori^'inal       Sent  on  ten  days'    trial 
without  deposit.     Complete  Dapli* 
cat..r.  with**  Oansoo"  Oiled     0C 

Parehment  Hack    tuiraiive  roll, W*^ 

KEI.IX  1*.  I».4l  S  in  PLIOATOK  CO.,  Dans  HIdg.,  Ill  John  St..  N.  Y 


Your  Trip  and  Your  Luggage  <^ 

The  pleasure  of  travel — at  home  or  abroad — is      /^/// 
mcreased  by  the  sense  of  security  which  one  of 
our  Tourist  Policies  on  your  luggage  insures. 

"  It  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day  and 
may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars." 

\i  you  will  advise  us  m  advance  of  the  date  of  your  departure 
upon  any  trip,  we  wall  send  you  gratis  our  attractive  and  useful  bon 
voyage  book  entitled  "Things  to  Remember  While  Traveling." 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Dock  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Founded   1792 
Capital  $4,000,000.    Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  over  $8,000,000 

WHEN   TRAVELING 

INSURE  YOUR  BAfiGAGE 

CAPITAL  S4.000,060 
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THESE  high  giade  buildings 
locat<»d  in  the  most  desiral)!*' 
sections  of  New  York  C  ity, 
have  recently  boon  added  to  1h<> 
American  Real  Estate  Company's  in;- 
proNcd  jjrojxTtios.  Th<>v  aro1yi)esol" 
itslarg?  holdings  throughout  the  city, 
l>ro\iding  the  security  and  earning 
l)Ower  back  of  its  6%  Cold  Bonds. 

Tlx'se  Bonch;,  A-R-E  6's,  are  tlio 
Company's  direct  obligations,  which 
for  nearly  25  }'earshavepaid6%and 
matured  principal  at  par,  returning 
to  investors  over  §8,000,000.  They 
are  issued  in  two  con\enient  forms, 
for  tlie <lire(t in\estment of  funds  for 
income  or  for  systematic  saving: 


6<  Coupon  Bonds 

Purclia.-i  il  outriKlit  in 
cli'iioijiiiialiotis  of  JlOO, 
iMm.  $UK)0,  et<-.,  pay- 
ing intorect  semi-annu- 
ally by  coupons,  and 
maturing  priniipaliu  10 
years. 


6'(  Accumulative 
Bonds 

Purcliawd  by  annual 
instalinciitM  of  $25  or 
more,cariiinK6  percent 
compound  interest  and 
returninK$100()an<i  up- 
wardin  ca.-<hat  njiturity 


Descriptive  booklet  and  Map  of  New  YorkCity  show- 
itiO  location  of  properties,  sent  free.      "Write  toduy. 

J^mmran  |[wl  gfstafr  ([qmpan|r 

Founded  1888  Assets,  $24.134,240..39 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $2,070.587.3.'i 

527  Fifth  Avenue,  Room504,  X.  Y.  City 


CONOMIST 

has  published  for  many  years  a  book  I 
widely  known  as  an  authority  ia  the  field  I 
of  finance,  called  I 

AI    A.    TV    U   A.   r^    * 

All  the  corporations  in  the  Vnited  States,  in  whose  issues 
there  is  any  considerable  public  interest,  are  covered  in  the 
rtatistics  of  this  book.  It  deals  with  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  industrial,  public  ser\Hce  and  mis- 
cellaneoua  companies.  All  the  ini[)ortant  statistics  that  are 
'Obtainable  are  presented.  In  this  tmok  there  is  much  in  the 
way  of  history  and  statistics  that  cannot  be  found  else- 
where.     An  invaluable  reference  to  investors. 

— (  hicano  Record-Herald. 
PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Addreas     '1'  I  I  IC     IC  C  <>  >,:  O  IVI I  *SJT 
Suite  520,  11  5  So.  La  Salla  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Wall  Street  as  "  recent  offerings  of  leading 

houses."  the  yield  on  recent  prices  being 

given  with  the  list: 

Yield 
about 
Per  cent. 
Clevclaiui  Elec.  lU.  Co. 

First  Mort.  os 4.80 

St.  Clair  Co.  Gas  &  Elec.  Co. 

First  Con.  Mort.  5s 5.20 

(Guaranteed  prin.  &  int.  by  the  Am. 
Gas  Co.). 
Detroit  Edison  Co. 

First  Mort.  5s 4 .  85 

Milwaukee  Elec.  Ry.  &  Light  Co. 

Genl  and  Ref.  Mort.  5s 5 .  20 

Beloit  Water.  Gas  &  Elec.  Co. 

First  Mort.  5s 5 .  30 

Waterto\vn  Light  &  Power  Co. 

First  Mort.  5s 5.00 

Bangor  Railway  and  Elec.  Co. 

First  Mort.  5s 4  .  90 

Georgia  Railway  and  Elec.  Co. 

Hef.  and  Iiniir.  Mort.  5s 5.00 

California  Gas  and  Electric. 

Unifying  and  Rof.  5s 5 .  25 

Mobile.  Ala..  Gas  Co. 

First  Mort.  5s 5 .  42 

Pacific  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

General  and  Rcf.  5s 5 .  50 

San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Co. 

First  and  Ref.  5s 5.45 

St.  Louis.  Springfield  &  Peoria  Traction. 

First  and  Ref.  5s 5 .  00 

Union  Gas  Co.,  Spokane.  Wash. 

First  and  CoUa.  Trust  5s 5.12 

Airginia  Railway  and  Power  Co. 

First  and  Ref.  5s 5.12 

Western  United  Gas  &  Elec.  Co. 

First  and  Ref.  5s 5 .  07 

Brooklyn  Borougli  Gas  Co. 

General  Mort.  .5s 5.12 

Springfield  Light .  Heat  &  Power  Co. 

First  Mort.  .5s 5.15 

Brandon.  Manitoba,  (ias  &  Power  Co. 

First  Mort.  Sink.  Fund  6s 5 .  75 

Portsmouth.  N.  H..  Gas  Co. 

First  and  Ref.  Mort.  5s 5 .  05 

Kankakee  (ias  and  Electric  Co. 

First  and  Ref.  Mort.  Sink.  F.  5s 5. 15 

Great  Falls  Power  Co. 

First  Mort.  Sinking  Fund  5s 5 .  20 

standard  (ias  and  Electric. 

Convertible  6s (> .  00 

Lake  Shore  Electric  Railway. 

General  Mortgage  5s d .  00 

DORMANT    SAVINGS-BANKS 
ACCOUNTS 

What  savings-banks  do  with  money  left 
with  them  on  deposit  and  never  called  for 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  is  often  diseust 
by  regular  depositors.  Curious  theories 
liave  sometimes  been  advanced  by  such 
.IS  have  little  familiarity  with  the  manage- 
ment of  banks.  It  has  not  infrequently' 
lieen  said  that  the  handsome  buildings  in 
which  many  banks  are  housed  were  built 
out  of  funds  deposited  years  before  and 
never  claimed.  W.  K.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  writing 
on  this  subject  in  The  Ba?iker\s  Magazine, 
declares  it  to  be  a  common  impression  that 
bank.i  or  State  governments  eventually 
acquire  possession  of  these  funds.  He 
says  it  is  true  in  a  few  States,  including 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  that, 
after  the  lap.se  of  thirty  years  since  a  pass- 
book was  presented  for  a  deposit,  with- 
drawal, or  an  interest  entry,  the  money 
is  paid  over  to  the  State  treasury,  but 
I)rovision  is  made  that  the  State  shall  hold 
it.self  ready  to  repay  the  money  should  a 
duly  authenticated  claim  be  presented 
afterward.  In  New  York  the  case  is 
different.  Here  an  amount  due  to  a  de- 
positor "  remains  forever  an  obligation  of 
the  V)ank." 

Mr.  Knififin  adds  that  large  .saving.s- 
banks  everywhere  "  are  constantly  hunt- 
ing up  people  whose  accounts  have  become, 
or  show  the  possibility  of  l)e(;oming,  dor- 
mant." Rightful  owners  are  fn-quently 
reached  through  detective  work  and  the.se 
owners  often  secure  "  a  handsome  reward 
for  their  forgetfulness  or  for  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  others."  When  the  owner  of  a  book 
is  not  found,  efforts  are  made  to  find  legal 
representatives   of   the   owner.      It    is    the 


jpniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiii^ 
1       Common  Sense  Investment       I 


SUPPOSE  you  had  for  investment 
;?50o  or  ^i,ooo,  and  desired  to 
obtain  as  time  went  on  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  field  of  con- 
servative investment.  How  could 
you  do  better  than  to  make  your  first 
investment,  for  example,  a  high  grade 
Public  Utility  Bond  to  yield  about 
Spercenf.?  Subsequently,  you  could 
purchase  a  Municipal  Bond,  a  K.iilroad 
Bond,  a  Guaranteed  Terminal  Bond,  an 
Industrial  Bond,  and  a  few  shares  of  in- 
vestment Preferred  Stocks.  By  this 
method,  it  would  not  be  long  before  you 
owned  a  nice  line  of  reliable  and  diversified 
investments,  which  would  place  you  in  a 
comfortable  financial  position. 

Vou  understand,  of  course,  that  bonds 
are  a  most  convenient  form  of  investment, 
representing  simply  a  mortgage  divided 
into  several  parts.  All  bonds  of  any  issue 
have  equal  security,  the  units  being  usually 
$1,000,  sometimes  $500,  and  in  a  few  cases. 
$100.  The  interest  certificates  attached 
to  bonds,  commonly  known  as  "coupons," 
are  payable  when  due  at  the  fiscal  agency 
of  the  issuing  company.  The  coupons  can 
be  deposited  at  your  oank  for  collection, 
or  collected  by  your  investment  banker. 

Write  for  Bond   Circular  No.  469 

"  Conservative  Investments." 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

State  and  James  Sts..  Albany 
50  Congress  Street,  Boston 
72  West  Adams  St.,     Chicago 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Business   Funds 

This  house  specializes  in  the  in- 
vesting of  money  set  aside  as  a 
reserve  or  sinking  fund  against  a 
business.  Such  funds  should  be 
safe,  liquid  and  well  diversified. 
Write  for  Information 

C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  Street,  New  York ; 


Railway    Equipment    Obligations 

Railway  Equipment  Obliy:a- 
tions  because  of  their  fundamental 
soundness  have  become  a  very 
popular  form  of  investment  secur- 
ity. 7  hey  combine  in  a  high 
dey;iee  the  three  requisites  of  a 
good  investment  —  security, 
marketability,  and  liberal  income. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet 
describing  the  more  important 
issues  of  the  principal  railroads, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  mail  a  copy 
to  you  upon  request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  R-444. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,      ... 


-  $23,000,000 

-  178.000,000 
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custom  of  some  banks  to  prevent  accounts 
becoming  dormant  by  the  exercise  of 
special  care.  For  example,  when  an  account 
shows  some  likelihood  of'  becoming  dor- 
mant, through  failure  of  the  owner  for 
a  series  of  years  to  present  his  pass-book, 
the  owner,  if  found,  is  requested  to  gi\e 
life  to  his  account  by  means  of  a  new  d(>- 
posit,  a  withdrawal,  or  an  application  for 
the  entry  of  the  interest  due.  Some  banks 
continue  to  pay  interest  as  long  as  a  balance 
remains  in  the  banks.  Some,  however, 
stop  paying  interest  after  an  account  has 
been  dormant  for  a  stipulated  term,  say 
for  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Kniffin  finds  that  much  of  the  dor- 
mant money  now  held  by  savings-banks 
belonged  originally  to  men  who  went  into 
the  Ci\il  War  and  never  returned,  or  to 
sailors  who  were  lost  at  sea.  The  total 
amount  of  dormant  money  in  the  New 
York  savings-banks  amounts,  at  the  present 
time,  to  about  $2,500,000.  The  largest 
part  of  this  sum  is  in  a  bank  which  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  connection  with 
depositors  of  the  sailor  class.  Mr.  Kniffin 
mentions  having  once  met  a  sailor  who  had 
in  his  possession  savings-bank  books  from 
banks  located  in  seaport  towns  in  several 
parts  of  the  world  remote  from  one  another. 
In  case  that  man  were  lost  at  sea,  his 
accounts  would  probably  become  dormant 
in  all  these  places.  Another  depositor  is 
mentioned  as  ha^■ing  quarreled  with  his 
family  and  then  changed  his  name.  Even- 
tually the  bank,  when  his  account  became 
dormant,  succeeded  in  reaching  him,  but  it 
had  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  compel 
him  to  accept  the  money  he  had  deposited 
in  his  former  name.  Another  case  is  that 
of  a  woman  who  deposited  money  under 
three  different  names  in  three  separate 
banks  and  it  was  not  until  thirty-five  years 
afterward  that  her  heirs  were  found.  A 
bricklayer  in  his  youth  deposited  $200, 
forgot  all  about  it,  and  in  his  old  age  was 
found  by  the  bank,  and  handed  $1,800, 
that  sum  representing  accumulations 
through  interest.  Mr.  Kniffin  declares 
that  Chauncey  M.  Depew  once  discovered 
that  money  he  had  deposited  in  his  youth 
in  a  savings-bank  had  afterward  been 
forgotten  by  him.  A  rich  woman  in  New 
York  is  mentioned  as  having  forgotten, 
until  the  bank  found  her,  that  she  had 
long  had  $5,000  on  deposit.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  savings-banks  find  dormant 
accounts  a  source  of  expense  and  trouble 
rather  than  of  income  for  themselves. 

STOCKS  OF  LITTLE  WORTH 

A  dealer  in  what  arc  known  as  "  cat  and 
dog  "  securities  recently  issued  a  list  he 
had  prepared  for  investors  in  properties  of 
this  extremely  doubtful  class.  Selections 
from  it  are  printed  in  The  Financial  World, 
which  describes  the  list  as  "  including  a 
great  many  of  the  prominent  offerings 
made  Avithin  the  last  few  years  by  pro- 
moters, each  one  of  whom  promised  that 
a  few  hundred  dollars  invested  in  them 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  for- 
tune." By  making  a  comparison  of  the 
I)rices  for  which  these  stocks  originally 
were  .sold  to  confiding  investors,  with  the 
prices  at  which  they  ar(>  now  offered  by 
the  (icaier  referred  to,  onc^  niaj'  see  how 
large  were  the  sums  lost.  The  Financial 
W'nrltl  declares  that  "  even  at  the  lowest 
prices    most   of   these    securities   are   now 


Another  Great  Time-Saver 

The  Rand  Desk  Pad 


Handiest  jihice  iiiiaj;iiiable  for  keeping  lists — con- 
cealed in  the  blotting  jiad  on  your  desk.  When  you 
\\  ant  nanu's,  addres-es  or  other  listed'information.  jxill 
ont  tlie  easy  working  slides  and  there  they  are— right 
under  your  eyes. 

F.ach  name  or  item  is  separate.  Any  one  i  an  be  re- 
moved or  inserted  alphabeticallv  without  disturbing 
others.  Each  protected  by  a  celluloid  covering — like 
a  picture  under  glass.     Made  also  in  smaller  form  for 

The  Ladies'  Writing  Desk 

tor  keeping  addresses,   teleplione    numbers,  engage- 
ments, housekeeping  data.  etc. 

The  Rand  Desk  Blotting  Pad  is  well  constructed, 
Ionjj:-wearing,  furnished  w  ith  any  list  divisions  your 
business  requires. 


3>  t..'..J> 


Holds  200,000  Names— 200  Visible  at  a  glance 

Any  name  instanlly  found  by  turning  swinsing  leaves — 
you  don't  even  need  to  lay  down  your  pen.  Any  number 
of  names  can  be  removed  or  inserted  in  alphabetical  order 
witliout  disturbing  others. 

The  Rand  Ball-Bearinsr  Revolving  Index  is  used  by 
I>ell  I'elephone  Co.,  John  Wanamaker,  Standard  Oil  Co.. 
National  Shawmut  Bank  and  hundreds  of  other  big  insti- 
tutions.    It  is  a  wonderful  time-sa\cr. 


ow  names  are  inserted 


The  index  panels  can  be  easily  attached  to  the  ami 
rest  of  your  desk  if  desired.  They  can  be  equipped  in 
the  form  of  a  wall  bracket— or  in  book  form  to  l)e 
moved  from  place  to  place  as  desired— or  in  cabinet 
form  if  you  wish. 

In  fact  there  is  no  phase  of  your  business  but  what 
they  can  be  applied  so  as  to  save  space  and  time, 
thereby  cutting  cost  and  increasing  efficiency. 

Write  today  for  information 

about  the  Rand  Desk  Blotting  Pad  and  how  it  may  be  made 
to  improve  your  service.  We  will  tell  you  about  other  time- 
saving  devices  and  how  they  are  used  bv  the  l)i:.;gcst,  most 
progressive  corporations  and  business  firms  in  .America. 

You  can  save  not  only  minutes  but  hours  every  day  by 
their  use— increasiiig  the  efficiency  and  working  capacity 
of  your  office.     Write  promptly  and  we'll  do  the  same. 

TIME  SAVER  COMPANY 

234-236' Congress  St.,  Dept.  D,  Boston,  Mass. 
THE  RAND  CO.,  North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 


1898—1912 


JohnMuirS(p. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Hy  following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  booklet,THK  VAT.UE 
OF  THE  FRACTIONS,  many 
traders  have  had  their  orders  filled 
where  others  without  this  guide 
have  missed  their  markets. 

You  will  be  interested — whether 
yoii  trade  in  odd  lots  or  full  lots. 

Ask  for  booklet  No.  44. 

MrmberM  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

:\    HKOADWAV  \KW   VdRK 


For  •►*>  years  we  have  been  paying  our  ciistomet* 
the  hi^he^t  returns  consibtenk  with  conservativ* 
tiiothods.  First  iiiortga^e  loaii^  of  $JuO  and  up 
wiiichwecau  recuiiiineiKl  after  the  ni'->t  thoiutigh 

I  persiiD&l    inrestigatioD.       I'lenne  a.ak  for  1  '«n    I  iBt    .No.     7  )  1 

'  25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  .sa\  in^  iii>estorB. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence, Kans 


5^ 


Write  today  for  the 
Calvert  Book 


It  is  a  book  that  everyone  who  is  sa\  iii^ 
money — or  has  money  to  invest  oiig;lu  to 
liave.  It  is  full  of  interesting  information 
for  investors  and  tells  in  detail  of  this  com- 
pany and  its  seventeen  years  of  successful 
ex|>erience.  The  Calvert  Morfpafie  li:  De- 
posit Company  pays  5  per  cent  interest  oi> 
all  money  intrusted  to  its  care.  Monev 
begins  to  draw  interest  the  day  it  is  receiveif 
and  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  with- 
out notice.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
com])any  there  has  iu-\cr  been  a  day's  de- 
lay in  the  mailing  of  interest  checks  or  ii> 
the  repavment  of  jirincipai  when  demanded. 

//  i.<  II fi  ideal  savings  or  in-vestmrnt  plan — 
Don'' t  fail  to  ivrite  for  the  book. 


THE    CALVERT  MORTGAGE 
1045  Calvert  BuildinK. 


&    DEPOSIT  CO. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
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REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


Gan6g  Goatc6 

Just  ask  >'our  doctor  what 
he  thinks  of  Chiclets. 
Doctors,  dentists  and 
trained  nurses  use  and 
recommend  Chiclets  for 
their  patients'  use  and 
use  them  themselves  in 
the  sick-room,  the  office 
or  home.  That  exquisite 
peppermint,  the  true  mint, 
makes  Chiclets  the  refine- 
ment of  chewing  gum  for 
people  of  refinement. 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards 
in  the  packages.  You  can 
secure  a  beautiful  Bird 
Album  free. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 


Sc.  the  Ounce  and  in  5c., 
10c.  aod  25c.  Packets 


SEN-SEN  CHICLET 

COMPANY 
Metropolitan  Towe 

New  York 


P 


27,984 


YOUR    INVESTMENTS 

Would  You  Like  to  Know  About  Them? 

invf-j^lors  kci't  thi-iiif-el\c(*  in- 
formed in  the  Inht  three  years 
riLMr'lirii.'  -' <  iiritii'!<  nf  111!  kinds  thrnneh  this  iin- 
lii.tseri  ;in'i  -ihs'iliitel*-  in'U-nendent  hure:iu  con- 
ducted liv  THK  H.SANCI.AL  WOKLD  fortheex- 
clunive  benetit  of  its  Hubwribers.  It  is  ft  »afe(?nard 
nsainst  all  tinanrial  fronds,  an  invaluable  aid  in 
the  Heleclion  of  sound  securities. 

OUR  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

Ifronwill  rn<nli«.ii  I  h*-  I.it'-r.iry  Ditj* -^l  itnd  cti- 
clo^e  pn«iai4«'  t'l  <  ovi-r  <'ur  r''i»l>  we  will  ex  pre**-  our 
opininn  r.n  ONK  ;,n'i  ONLY  ONE  INVESTMENT 
\OV  AHE  INTEKESTED  IN  anfl  hIko  s.-nd  yon  a 
»(HTiin*'n  ropy  of  f»ur  pap*^r  You  can  then  judfto 
whether  it  in  to  >our  afjFantaK*^  to  bec«'»me  Rn  an- 
nual Nub^^rribfTand  rec**iv*;the  Bame  b^nefitH  that 
more  than  66.979  invt-storn  have  rc-ccivcd  in  the 
last  eiKtit  yearw       No  in<|uirif-H   anHwerfd    unlf-wH 

The  Financial  World  L^^Yorlc'caj; 


selling  much  above  their  intrinsic  worth, 
which  in  many  cases  is  nil."  The  list  is 
l)ublished  "as  a  warning  to  investors 
hereafter."  Only  a  few  of  these  stocks 
are  quoted  at  more  than  a  dollar  a  share; 
the  highest  is  $14,  the  next  highest  $8, 
others  are  $4,  $2.75,  $2.05,  and  $1.40. 
Prices  then  descend  to  points  below  a 
dollar  a  share,  quotations  running  all  the 
way  down  to  one  cent. 

GAINS  IN  BUILDING  EXPENDITURES 

For  the  month  of  April  the  records  of 

expenditures  for  buildings  is  declared  by 

Brodstrcet's  to  be  "  a  very  favorable  one." 

There  is  a  large  gain  over  April  last  year. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  cities  reported  from 

show   increases.      These  cities,  numbering 

125.  show  a  total  expenditure  of  $90,771,- 

()02,  as  against  $69,290,000  for  March  this 

year,  and  $75,907,000  for  April  last  year. 

Of  the  125  cities,  81  show  gains  over  April 

1     of    last  -year.      Following    is   a   table, 

comprizing  many  of  these  125  cities,  and 

showing  expenditures  for  April  this  year, 

with  the  increase  or  decrease  as  compared 

with  April,  1911: 

April,    ffom  April, 

Citips  1912  1911 

Atlanta.  Oa .Sl,10.';.2fil  l.  29.8 

Atlantic  Citv.  N.  . 1 633.001  i.  72.9 

Baltimore.  Md 796,298  D.  27.9 

Bavonno.  N.  J 181,610  l.  7.4 

Binghamton,  N.  Y .118,260  l.  42.2 

BriclKoport,  Conn 334,531  i.  33 . 1 

Buffalo,  N.  Y' 848,000  D.  7.6 

OanihridKe.  Mass 529,415  I.  213.8 

Canton,  Ohio 301,0.50  I.  42.6 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa   133,000  I.  14.6 

CliatlanooKa,  Tonn 187,925  I.  303.2 

Chicago.  Ill 9,345,400  I.  8.9 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 786,995  I.  1.2 

("lovcland,  Ohio 1,806,859  I.  23.6 

(\)himliu.s,  Ohio 745,737  I.  106.6 

Dallas,  Texas 502,970  D.  56,5 

Denver,  Col 651.850  I,  8.2 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 340,830  I,  337.4 

Evansville.  Ind 207,265  I.  7.8 

Fort  Wavne.  Ind 299,700  l.  59.0 

Port  Worth.  Texas 192,0.50  d.  39.0 

Crand  Rapids.  Mich 285.4,53  I.  57.5 

Ilafierstown,  Md 111,500  I.  100,5 

Hartford.  Conn 873,520  I.  5,7 

Holvoke,  Mass 323.125  I,  41.4 

Indianapolis,  Ind 1,332,230  i,  102.1 

.laclfson ville.  Fla 284,925  D.  33 . 7 

Kansas  Cit.v,  Kansas 115,489  i.  13.6 

Kansas  Citv.  Mo 1,304,760  i.  21 .5 

Lancaster.  Pa 93,170  p.  46.5 

Lawrence.  Mass 47,325  P.  61 .8 

Little  Kock,  .\rk 119,090  P,  46,7 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 2,650,461  I,  64 . 2 

Louisville,  Ky 708,903  I,  34 , 6 

Lowell,  Mass 248,515  I.  60,2 

Manchester,  N.  IT 411,1.54  I.  21 .0 

Medford,  Ma.ss 174,380  I.  143.7 

Memphis,  Tenn 277,454  p.  57.7 

New  f)rleans.  La 324,827  i.  14.6 

Newtcm,  Mass 207,385  i.  74.9 

New  York  Citv: 

Manhattan* 14,095,175  i,  8.2 

Manhattant 1,.343,651  p.  24.5 

Bronx 3,995,025  I.  136.6 

Brooklvn 5,169,740  I.  52.9 

Total.  NowYork  City  24. 603, .591  I.  23.8 

Norfolk.  Va :w:5.465  I.  241.2 

Oakland.  Cal 789,392  i,  .52.5 

Oklahoma,  Okla 68,964  p.  84.7 

Pasadena.  Cal 18(),.5()6  i.  28.7 

Philadelphia.  Pa 4, .503. .385  i.  23.7 

Portland,  Me 1:55,890  p.  48.9 

Portland.  Ore 2..305,936  i,  28  9 

(^lincv.  Mass 127,185  p,  46  9 

Rcadint;,  Pa 2:56, .300  i.  162.2 

Richnionfl.  Va 766.664  i,  153.3 

Roanoke,  Va 272,544  i.  202,  7 

Rochester,  N.  Y 1,780,899  I,  65.4 

.SaKinaw.  Mich 38, .5.59  p.  07   1 

Salem.  .Mass 121,070  i.  197.2 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 186,7.50  p,  61   9 

San  Diepo.  Cal 1,0()2,631  I.  166.8 

San  .lose,  Cal 114,061  i.  96.2 

Seattle,  Wash 1,2.35,230  I,  .36.9 

Shreveport,  La ()8,207  i,  53,3 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 723,:550  i.  281 .6 

South  Bend.  Ind 166. .500  i.  27.3 

Spokane,  Wash 213,910  p.  47.5 

SpriuKlleld.  .Mass 598,450  p,  12.2 

Si)rinKfleld.  Ohio .50,250  d.  70   1 

St.  Louis,  Mo 2,416,240  i,  .39  7 

St.       lul,  Minn 869,799  i,  .4 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 405,195  p,  18.7 

Tacoma,  Wash 124,609  p.  21   0 

Terre  Haute,  Ind i:46.:{09  i.  81   2 

Toledo,  Ohio .5.58.4.50  i.  25,1 

Tf)peka,  Kansas 134,803  i,  53  0 

Troy,  N.  Y 213,925  p.  17,5 

Itica,  N.  Y 329.642  i,  32,7 

Washington,  D,  C 1,049.714  p.  46.3 

*  New  work.  f  Alterations. 
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Your  Father  Could 
Have  Become  Wealthy 

if  he  had  invested  a  generation  ago  in 
choice  buildin;j;  lots  in  such  cities  as 
Denver,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  or  Oklahoma 
City,  A  few  dollars  would  have  earned 
almost  incredible  profits. 

Vou  have  an  opportunity  equal  to  the 
one  he  missed. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  must  have  cities. 
Its  vast  agricultural,  timber  and  mining 
wealth  insures  the  money  investment 
necessary  to  build  these  cities. 

We  have  searched  the  whole  Northwest 
to  find  the  "birthright  towns"  which  in  a 
few  years  will  become  great.  We  have 
studied  the  question  for  years — we  are  ex- 
pert in  judging  Northwestern  land  values. 

In  co-operation  with  the  great  railroad 
builders  we  have  selected  seventeen  young 
cities,  small  today,  but  so  favorably 
located  that  they  must  soon  become  great. 
We  rejected  over  three  hundred  towns  in 
finding  these  seventeen  '"  preferred  risk'' 
young  cities. 

We  offer  at  attractive  prices, ^z'^  lots,  one  in 
(■^(■/i!  (7/7?"'(?  young:  cities.  Easy  payments — no 
interest — we  pay  all  taxes.  By  investing  in  live 
towns  yon  divide  tlie  risk  and  multiply  the 
/>ro_fit  by  five. 

Write  now  and  let  us  prove  that  this  is  one 
of  the  safest,  sanest,  most  protitable  invest- 
iiiLiits  open  to  the  man  of  moderate  means. 

High  grade  men  are  making  com- 
fortable incomes  as  our  repre- 
sentatives in  their  districts.  We 
may  have  an  opening  for  you. 

NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE  COMPANY 

310  Chestnut  Street,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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French,   German,   Spanish,   Italian 

Can  1)p  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly, 
at  sptiie  moments,  in  yoni-  own  home.  You 
lii'ai-  the  livins"  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro* 
"'"uire  each  word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly 
cut  tunc  you  can  speali  a  new  lanjru.ige  l)y  the 


Language-Phone  Method 


^^  combined  with 

^^^  Rosenthars  Practical  Lingnlstry 

^*£,a.        Send  for  Booklet  and  Tt-stimoniali 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

■^•^-^    it(»2  I'lituiUii  ltl(l!;',,2VV.  45111  St.. 1«,V. 


Merchant  Jailor: 
jj|iMak^ 
errect-Fittin^ 
aothesf^ 

^Shadrnnami 

L^  -cTRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.PAT.  OFF.  ^j| 

hteediabriciF 

ssure 

ivc  Patterns 

'Ask  a  Mcrcha^c 
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Commenting  on  the  figures,  BradstreeV s 

notes  that  16  cities  show  an  aggregate  of 

over   $1,000,000   spent   in   April.      In   the 

large  cities,  the  increases  were  generally 

moderate.    New    York   showing    17.8   per 

■cent,  increase,  Chicago  8.9  per  cent.,  and 

Philadelphia    23.7.     Very    large    increases 

are  shown  by  some  other  cities,  notably 

San    Diego,    which   made   an   increase   of 

106.8  per  cent.,   and   Indianapolis  one  of 

102  per  cent.     A  table  of  these  16  cities 

is  given  as  follows: 

April  P.C. 

Cities                                             Expenditure  Inc. 

New  York S24.603,.591  2.3.8 

Chicago 9. .34.5. 400  8 . 9 

Philadelphia 4.503..385  23.7 

Los  .A.ngek>.s 2.6.50.4G1  64.2 

St.  Louis 2.410.240  39.7 

Portland.  Ore 2.305.936  28 . 9 

Minneapolis 2.148.1.30  23.6 

San  Francisco 1.916,659  1.8 

Cleveland 1 .806.859  23 . 6 

Rochester 1,780,899  65.4 

Indianapolis 1,332,2.30  102.1 

Kansas  City 1.304,760  21.5 

Seattle 1.235,230  36.9 

Milwaukee 1..577.481  21.2 

Atlanta 1,105.261  29.8 

San  Diego 1,062.631  166.8 

Total,  above  16  cities $1)1,095,1,53       23.9 

Total,  other  109  cities.  ..  .    .S2G.G14.117        10.1 


THE     MEANING     OF     SMALL 
SAVINGS 

One  of  the  large  Western  railroads  has 
undertaken  to  encourage  its  employees  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  savings  that  can  be 
•effected  in  the  operation  of  the  road.  They 
are  asked  to  deal  with  small  matters  as 
well  as  large,  and  are  assured  that  no 
■criticism  will  be  passed  on  anything  they 
may  venture  to  offer.  Among  the  sug- 
gestions sent  in  is  one  from  an  operating 
ofificial,  who  said  the  length  of  the  standard 
pin  used  by  the  company  might  be  reduced 
t^  of  an  inch — a  small  enough  matter 
in  itself,  but  the  company  thought  it  worth 
while  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  the  result 
being  a  saving  equivalent  to  nearly 
921,000  pins  a  year.  It  was  found  that  of 
the  shorter  pins  there  were  256  more  in  a 
pound  than  of  the  longer.  The  change 
meant  a  saving  of  2^4  cents  for  each  pound 
of  pins  bought,  with  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  the  efficiency  of  the  pin.  This 
railroad  company  uses  about  3,600  pounds 
of  pins  each  year;  hence  the  suggestion  of 
the  operating  official  effected  a  saving  of 
$81  a  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  if 
one  suggestion  as  good  as  this  were  made 
every  year  by  each  employee,  and  then 
adopted  by  the  company,  the  aggregate 
annual  saving  would  about  reach  $4,000,- 
000.  That  sum  is  more  than  the  sum  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  the  present 
dividends  to  stockholders.  Much  public- 
ity has  been  given  to  this  item,  in  the  hope 
that  it  maj'  encourage  other  employees  to 
make  suggestions.  The  trouble  has  been 
that  not  one  employee  in  a  hundred  can 
realize  how  great  a  saving  in  a  vast  cor- 
poration a  small  item  multiplied  many 
times  can  produce. 

GREAT  FORTUNES  IN  FRANCE 

Madame  Rus.sel,  whose  art  objects  were 
sold  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Paris  for  more 
than  $1,000,000,  and  who  left  a  fortune 
estimated  at  $40,000,000,  up  to  the  time 
of  th(>  sale  of  her  art  objects  was  pra.ctically 
unknown  in  her  own  country.  "  This  is 
the  way  in  France — the  rich  do  not  court 
notoriety  or  pul)licity,  but  rather  seek  to 
avoid   it,"   says  a  writer,  commenting  on 
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Keep  Your 
Teeth 
for  Life 

Of  all  your  youthful 
charms,  your  teeth  alone 
you  may  keep  for  life. 
Laughter  of  youth  need 
not  become  the  sunken 
smile  of  old  age. 

The  most  dread  thief  of 
teeth  is  "Acid  Mouth. "  You 
are  not  aware  of  the  quiet 
work  of  acidity  until,  the 
enamel  weakened,  the  frayed 
ends  of  nerves  are  exposed. 
It  is  more  than  likely  acidity 
is  now  working  its  way  to 
your  most  deHcate  nerve. 
(Dentists  say  "Acid 
Mouth"  causes  nearly  all 
decay).  But,  though  "Acid 
Mouth"  assail  your  teeth, 
he  not  disheartened.  Fight 
back  with 


':: 


Tooth 
Paste 


I  P€B€CO 

=  which  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  scientists  to  preserve  teeth  against  acidity. 

B  The  success  of  Pebeco  in  this  is  unquestioned.   With  Acid  Test  Papers,  which 

g  we  mail  free,  you  can  determine  whether  you  have  "Acid  Mouth"  and  by  the 

§  use  of  a  trial  tube  of  Pebeco  prove  that  this  dentifrice  counteracts  that  acidity. 

M  Send  for  10- Day  Trial  Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers  FREE  H 

g  You  will  be  interested   in   the  experiment  with  the  Test  Papers  and   you  ^^ 

g  will  learn  the  power  of  Pebeco  to  counteract  acidity,  to  cleanse  and  whiten  ^^ 

g  your  teetli,  and  to  keep  sweet  your  breath.      We  want  you  to  know  the  pleas-  ^^ 

g  antness  of  Pebeco,  a  tooth  paste  not  too  highly  scented  and  flavored  —  and  ^^^ 

=  remarkably  efficient.  ^^ 

=  Pebeco  is  the  product  nf  tlie  hygienic  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf&  Co.,  Ham-  ^^ 

g  burg,  Germany,  and  is  sold  e-very-ivliere  in  large  50c  tubes.     As  only  a  small  ^^^ 

g  quantity  is  used  at  each  brushing,  it  is  'very  economical.  ^^ 

g  Pebeco  points  the  way  to  a  toothsome  old  age.      If  you  ^= 

g  want  to  start  on   that  road   today,   write  for  the  Trial  ^^ 

g  Tube  and  Test  Papers.     Send  your  name  and  address  to  ^^ 

m  LEHN  &  FINK,   107  William  Street,  New  York  ■ 


Producers  of  Lehn  &  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum 


■ 


Print  Your  O-wn 


Cards,  ciroulais.  ii'u.ks,  newspaper  t'lcss  $."», 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  inom^y.  Big  profit 
printing;  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  cataloir,  TYPE,  cards,  paper.  &c. 
THE  PKE8S  CO..  Mei-iden.  Connprtlout. 


J^8  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  plumbing,    littlo  water. 

Weight  ITi  pound.t,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  IfUfTth  baths,  far  Wttcr  ih&n  tia  tuba.     LMta 

ytKtt.    Writc>  for  spf<:i"1  tcentA  offer  and  description. 

Bath  Cabinet  Co.  2056  Jefferson  A^e,t  Toledo,  0. 


I  am  Making  a  Special  Factory 
Price  on  10,000  Fireless  Cookers 


FREE  '^B 


I  have  no  dealers — I  sell  direct  from  factory 
to  kitchen.  I  make  this  special  inside  price 
to  introduce  my  Rapid  into  new  neighbor- 
hoods. I  want  a  Rapid  on  every  leading 
str.rt  in   the  U.   S.   before   1913. 

grj^€m^  Fireless  Cooker 

with  tincsi  .MuniMiuui  Outlil  to  roast,  bake,  buil. 
steam.stew  andfry— 75'  ,  better  than  old  way— save";' , 
of  your  tuel  bill  and  liall  Muirwdrk.  100.000  Rapids 
now  ill  Use.    Wiite  at  once  tor  .i/,r;,;/  ftuhny  pricu. 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

Department   150  Detroit,   Michigan 


30  DAYS-  FREt  TEST 
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FromNow  until  JULY  Ist-NOT  LATER 

THERE  is  no  more  useful  garden  material 
than  what  are  known  as  Dutch  Bulbs, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc.  They 
give  (or  a  small  outlay  of  time  and  money  an 
abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from  Decem- 
ber until  April,  and  in  the  garden  almost  before 
the  snow  is  off  the  ground  in  the  spring  until  the 
middle  of  May.  These  bulbs  are  grown  almost 
exclusively  m  Holland,  and  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, where  they  are  sold  at  very  low  prices. 
Usually  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  two 
dealers,  and  more  than  double  in  price  before 
reaching  the  retail  buyer  in  America. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  fall,  you 
save  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  in  cost,  gel  a  superior  quality 
of  Bulbs  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country, 
and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are 
shipped  to  our  customers  in  the  original  packages  immedi- 
ately upon  their  arrival  from  f-lolland,  perfectly  rcesh,  and 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices,  we 
must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as  we  import 
Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after 
delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  of  a  satisfactory  quality.  (Ref- 
erences required  from  new  customers.)  Our  import  price- 
list,  the  most  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  published, 
is  now  ready  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

.\   ■''KIV  OK  TIIK  I'lllCICS  I'.r  UK)  P.r  :,00 

Km.   M  J.ri  Hr.i.inlhs »:)  (W  813  75 

Fin.-  Jlix.fl  TiilipH "fi        3  1)0 

Extr.i  FiD.   MixcH  Tulips 9ri         4  25 

N«r<-i5iil»  Po.nfcus ;o         3  00 

DouWp  DafTndils 1  S.i        S  .50 

Narriftsiis  Btrolor  Empress        ....  2  70  12  >50 

7J«rcis8M»  Einpor.ir 2  75  12  50 

Narcissus  Onldpn  Spur 2  35  10  .50 

Narrissiis    Bipolor    Victoria,  splendid  free 

Br.wcriiis; 2  50  10  00 

."^panisli  Iris.  Splendid  Mixtar"     ....  45        1  75 

ELLIOTT    NURSERY    CO. 

341  Fourth  Ave.,     PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


TH(E  BEST  LIGHT 


'BESTBYTESr 


makes  and  bum.s  its  own  ga.s.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brillinnt  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  tor  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E.  5lh  Street,  Canton,  O. 


FREE  SAMPLE  ;;:  """'"^'^'"' 


perfume 
li  Luuuliou  dealer'H  name. 

B«iral&r 

Battle, 

$1.S0 

Hinlatnre 

Bottle,  20c 

^_.         ,    .,,  timoo  ctrnnprr  th.in  ordini-jry  pcr- 
v.i_>j^'  funi<»  l)prau!M' iiii,-»'lult<'rat<-<l;  a  drop 

lafTs   wr-f-kf.      ItH  subtle  fraKranro   alwayn    adds    a 
pleaf^inK  charm.     R*■tlnf■d,'Heli<■at<^ 

Odors:    LUy  of  the  Valley,  Rose,  Lilac,  Violet 
PAUL  RIEGER,  247  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


this  event,  in  The  Wall  Street  Jonnial. 
He  adds  that  se\eral  enormous  fortunes 
have  been  built  up  in  Fraiiee,  and  are  little 
known  outside  a  limited  circle.  He  cites 
individual  instances  as  follows: 

"Oil,  vermuth,  benedictines.  brandies, 
perfumes,  and  special  appetizers — these 
have  been  the  foundation- of  many  French 
fortunes,  for  thev  have  all  a  world-wide 
market.  Net  profits  of  .18,000,000  montlily 
^\■ere  made  for  a  number  of  years  by  an  oil 
firm  controlled  by  a  few  indi\iduals.  A 
textile  business  oAvned  by  three  brothers 
and  two  cousins  has,  for  years,  been  pro- 
ducing $lo,000,000  in  net  profits  annually. 
A  dry-goods  house  which  has  been  doing 
business  for  some  years  has  maintained 
with  the  Bank  of  France  a  cash  balance  of 
,S50.00(),()00. 

"The  town  of  Reims,  with  .50,000  in- 
habitants, and  Epernay,  with  10,000.  have 
a  number  of  persons  "with  .12,000,000  or 
more  each  to  his  credit.  One  of  the  leading 
producers  of  liqueurs,  who  died  not  long  ago, 
l(>ft  in  his  estate  $70,000,000  cash. 

"Asked  the  basis  for  all  the  wealth  of  his 
country,  a  French  banker  replied:  "Com- 
pound interest.  That  and  nothing  more.' 
It  costs  much  less  to  live  in  France  than  in 
this  country,  he  said,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  French  people,  who  are  naturally  of 
saving  tendencies,  bank  the  greater  part  of 
their  money,  and  the  principal  constantly 
grows  with  the  atldition  of  compound 
interest. 

"French  capital  has  extended  into  many 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  Bank  of  Japan, 
the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
Japan,  is  backed  entirely  by  French 
money,  and  its  operations  are  confined 
largely  to  increasing  the  industrial  growth 
of  that  country. 

"For  many  years  P>ance  has  acted  as 
Russia's  banker.  The  latter's  obligations 
to  the  French  nation  are  now  in  the  neigh- 
l)orhood  of  $3,.500,00(),()()0.  The  thrift  of 
this  lianking  nation  can  be  no  better  exem- 
[)lified  than  with  the  statement  that  P^rance 
has  saved  its  interest  on  Kussian  loans  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  enormous  principal, 
mentioned  above,  is  now  'velvet.' 

"Shares  of  coal  companies  in  France  sell 
at  big  premiums  over  the  usual  par  value  of 
.>()()  francs.  In  one  instance  such  shares 
are  selling  for  20,000  francs." 


No  Hitch. — "  Did  her  w(>dding  go  off 
without  a  hitch?  " 

"  It  did,  indeed — the  man  she  was  going 
to  marrA-  didn't  show  up." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Current  Fiction. — Kidder — "  That  fel- 
low makes  a  living  writing  light  fiction." 

KiDDKE — "  He  doesn't  look  like  a  liter- 
ary chap." 

KiDDKR — "  He's  not.  Ho  makes  out 
statements  for  the  electric-light  company." 
— Judge. 


Grieved. — "  Now,  what  are  you  feeling 
bad  about?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  utterly  wretched.  He  doesn't 
love  me  as  1  love  him." 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  Why.  we  discovered  last  evening  (hat 
the  day  we  have  set  for  our  wedding  day 
is  the  day  of  the  opening  of  th(^  baseball 
season,  and  also  there's  a  l)ig  bargain  sale 
on  at  one  of  the  down-town  stores." 

"  And  he  wanted  to  change  the  date  of 
the  wedding?  " 

"  We  both  wanted  to  change  it.  He 
couldn't  miss  the  opening  game,  and  I  just 
couldn't  dream  of  missing  those  bargains." 

"  Well,  then,  I " 

"  But  he  wanted  to  have  the  wedding  a 
I  day  later  while  it  was  me  suggested  having 
it  a  day  sooner." — Houston  Post. 


Surprise 
Your  Wife 

with  a  new  Plain  Cabinet  Glenwood 
— the  smoothest  range  made.  It  is 
so  easy  to  clean,  no  filigree  or  fussy 
ornamentation,  just  the  natural 
black  iron  finish  —  "The  Mission 
Style"  applied  to  a  range. 

It  Cooks  and  Bakes 

to  perfection  and  is  equipped  with  every 
improvement  for   saving    time   and    labor. 


This 
Range  ia 
also  made 
with 
Elevated 
Gas  Oven 
instead  of 
End  Style 
as  shown. 


Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Range. 

If  gas  is  not  desired,  this  range  can  be  had 
with  large  copper  reservoir  on  the  end  op- 
posite fire  box.  It  can  be  furnished  with  fire 
box  at  either  right  or  left  of  oven,  as  ordered, 
also  with  the  Glenwood  Ash  Chute  that  con- 
veys the  ashes,  direct  to  ash  barrel  in  cellar. 

g\'t      Cabinet         J 

Caenwood 

The  Range  that  Makes  Cooking  Easy. 

Write  for  free  booklet  H'i  of  the  Plain  Cabinet 
Glenwood  to  Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 


Direct  from  Our  New 
Pin-Sealed  Tube 

That's  the  quic  k,  neat  and  easy  way  to  use 
jjluo,  and  the  best  of  all  ways  to  do  your 
'stickini,'"  in  office  work.  Hold  the  tube  up- 
right, as  shown  in  tho  picture,  and.  as  you 
move  it  alone  the  surface  to  be  clued,  press 
the  thumb  gently  asjainst  the  base  of  the-  tube. 
The  result  is  a  thin,  oven  coating  of 


L^R 


uu 


the  adhesive  that  holds.     As  the  glue  is  used, 
roll  the  tube  up  from  tho  bottom.    This  in- 
sures gettini;  every  drop  and  makes  LePage's 
Glue  in  Tubes  the  most  economical  as  well 
as  the  handiest  adhesive.     Price  loc. 
Sold  for  "Ghieisiii"  a/ree  booklet 
OH  dotitrstic  and  office  ecoitoinies. 
Rostia  CemcDt  Co.,  109  Essex  Ave.,  Gloocester,  Mass. 
Library  Slip  with  Kvery  Tube  and  Bottle. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1125) 

When  an  auction  sale  of  the  effects  of  the 
mission  was  held  Jim  attended.  He  bought 
the  horse  and  wagon,  an  old  crowbait  and  a 
rickety  vehicle  which  had  belonged  to  the 
institution,  a  certain  amount  of  hay  and 
oats,  and  disappeared  from  the  office  for  a 
week.  He  could  not  be  found.  The  police 
searched  for  him,  but  the  only  trace  they 
had  was  that  a  sawed-off  young  man  was 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  town  at  night, 
like  the  Flying  Dutchman,  driving  a 
wagonful  of  girls  and  boys  on  joy  rides  at 
so  furious  a  pace  that  no  cop  could  catch 
him.  Jim  returned  at  last,  but  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  horse  or  wagon  or  of  hav- 
ing entertained  his  friends. 

In  all  the  years  Jim  has  been  associated 
with  the  brows  of  various  degrees  on  The 
Tribune's  staff — he  knows  nearly  ev^ery 
newspaper  man  of  note  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco — his  characteristics  have 
not  changed.  The  years  ha^  e  but  added 
more  statistics  to  a  mind  surprizingly  im- 
pressionistic to  detail  and  more  modern 
slang  to  a  vocabulary  already  rich. 

"Jim,"  calls  the  city  editor,  '"what  is 
Blank's  telephone  number?" — referring  to 
some  city  official,  past  or  present.  Jim 
never  stirs  from  his  chair,  just  chimes  out 
the  number,  and  goes  on  stroking  his  hair 
and  chewing  gum,  musically. 

Or,  perhaps,  a  fire-gong  taps.  No  rush- 
ing to  the  book  for  Jim. 

"A  4-11  from  Podunk  Avenue  and  Un- 
known Place, "  sings  Jim.  He  knows  all  the 
numbers  and  locations  no  matter  how  re- 
mote from  well-known  areas. 

'"Wheres  the  directory?"  queries  a  re- 
porter. "I'd  like  to  know  just  where  1978 
Posey  Street  is?  ' 

"That's  at  the  corner  of  Blank  Street  or 
a  door  or  two  away,"  says  Jim  and  the  re- 
porter never  stops  for  printed  proof.  Jim 
knows. 

"Get  back  on  your  beat,"  he  is  recorded 
as  having  called  to  policemen  wandering 
from  their  allotted  sections.  "You're  off 
your  trolley." 

Adulation  has  no  effect  upon  Jim.  He  is 
high  cockalorum  of  the  Tribune  working 
force,  but  Jim  accepts  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  What  would  happen  if  Jim  took  a 
notion  to  change  jobs  no  one  on  the  staff 
dares  stop  to  think. 

Durkin  is  a  valuable  critic  of  reportorial 
writing  and  of  oopy-reading.  On  the  way 
from  the  reporter's  desk  to  that  of  the  city 
editor  he  scrutinizes  the  copy  and  if  there 
are  any  mistakes  he  is  almost  certain  to 
find  them.  Whenever  he  finds  an  error  he 
takes  the  copy  back  to  the  reporter  and  no 
one  l)ut  the  two  of  them  knows  that  any- 
tliing  was  wrong.  And  as  he  strolls  around 
the  copy-desk,  gathering  up  the  finished 
product,  supposedly  revised  and  corrected, 
he  sees  more  errors,  which  he  quietly 
points  out  to  the  guilty  copy-readers.  To 
continue: 

Jim  is,  in  fud  tho  not  in  title,  an 
editor  himself.  He  gives  out  assignments 
in  a  dictatorial  sl\le  which  many  a  city 
editor  might  wish  to  rival.  The  death  no- 
tices sent  in  by  the  advertising  department 
for  !)ossibie  iiews-st(,'ries  are  turned  ()\'er  to 
him,  and  he  "sling?  '  some  unfortunate  re- 
porter  with    this   disagreeabU"   assignment 


■\A 


Users  Pay  no 
Charges 


m 


Is  the  purcht 


ill 


Models  for  every 
line    of  business 


te  purcnase  price  all  your 
adding  machine  costs  you  ? 

Why  not  buy  a  machine  which 
gives  service  without  inspection 
charges,  that  carries  with  it  a 
signed  and  sealed  5-year  guarantee  ?  We  have  records 
of  WALES  in  use  5,  6  and  even  7  years  without  cost- 
ing one  cent  for  repairs  or  inspection.  That's  the 
kind  of  service  the  WALES  gives  you. 


WMlt^S 


V'm    sM  1       Adding 
ISlbleAV^hiAe 

You  buy  with  the  WALES  the  operating  features  of 
visible  printing,  visible  total,  automatic  "clear  signal," 
flexible   keyboard,   easy   and  speedy  action,  which 
combine  to  make  the  WALES  unusually  valua- 
ble in  saving  time  and  labor.     These  facts  are         /coupon 
heartily  endorsed  by  nationally  known  firms 
in  every  line  of  business. 


/ 

^       Pin 


*       to  your 
.'Letterhead 


Get  all  the  facts  by  mailing  the  coupon. 
Free  Trial.     Easy  payments,  if  you  wish. 

The  Adder  Machine  Company 

265  Walnut  St.,  Kingston  Station,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Agent*  in  All  Leading  Citiet 


•      Send  particulars  of 
your  free  trial  offer 
^    and  booklet  descri'  - 
/  ingthe  WALES  Visible. 

^     Name  


Address 


>     Business 

y       Lit.   Oil-     M»y  2".. 


Do  you  receive  a 

fair  yield  from 
your  investments? 

Many  investment  o()portunities,  rated  as  safe, 
aie  undesirable  for  the  professional  or  business 
man  of  good  income. 

To  select  bonds  in  which  safety  of  principal 
and  interest  is  assured,  which  have  a  fair  income, 
tend  toward  appreciation  of  value,  and  are  the 
class  of  bonds  a  man  of  your  income  should  buy, 
requires  technical  knowledge. 

It  is  easy  to  err,  surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
on  the  conservative  side.  If  your  income  is 
derived  solely  from  bonds  or  stocks  it  is  most 
desirable  first  that  you  feel  secine,  second  tiiat 
you  receive  the  maxinuun  yield.  By  being 
over-conservative— that  is,  choosing  bonils  that 
sell  at  high  prices  and  return  small  interest — 
vou  often  sacrifice  income  to  safety  when  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  do  so. 

Upon  these  points  only  a  conscientious  and 
experienced    banker  can  gixe  you  sound  advice. 


From  an  investment  standpoint  his  opinion  is 
as  important  to  you  as  your  attorney's  decision 
upon  a  legal  problem. 

While  we  do  not  have  facilities  for  answering 
technical  questions  relating  to  investment  offer- 
ings, such  qviestions  usually  involving  points 
which  can  be  answered  satisfactorily  only  bv 
experts,  we  would  emphasize  our  policy  of  pro- 
tecting readers  from  unreliable  investments. 

Every  financial  house  advertising  in  our  col- 
unms  is  investigated  carefully,  this  investigation 
extending  in  many  cases  to  each  separate  ofTering. 

When  we  have  money  to  invest  ourselves, 
we  consult  a  banker.  This  is  our  suggestion  to 
you,  and  we  add  that  yovi  may  feel  safe  in  wri- 
ting to  any  of  the  houses  represented  in  this  issue. 

If  you  are  uncertain  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
banking-house  can  best  serve  you,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  make  suggestions,  giving  you  the  names 
of  several  houses  from  which  to  make  your  se- 
lections. It  is  important  in  purchasing  nunv 
classes  of  bonds  that  you  first  select  your  banker 
and  then  select  the  bond. 
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Standardize    It! 
Your  Stationery 

Do  not  allow  the  Quality  of  your 
Stationery  to  change  every  time  you 
change  Printers  or  Lithographers. 

Standardize  it ! 

Specify  the  Paper  you  want.  Use  it  for  all 
of  your  Business  Forms,  year  in  and  year  out. 

This  insures  Stationery  of  Uniform  and 
Unvarying  Quality. 


Look  for  the 
"EAGLE  A" 
'Water-Mark 


It's  a 
Good 
Habit 


By  no  other  means  can  you  so  effectually 
Standardize  your  Stationery  as  by  adopting 
a  Bond  Paper  with  the  "EAGLE  A"  Trade- 
Mark  Water-Mark. 

"EAGLE  A"  Bond  Papers  offer  you  the 
widest  selections  in  Quality,  Color  and  Fin- 
ish. And  each  is  Water-Marked  with  the 
"EAGLE  A,"  as  a  Guarantee  of  the  Utmost 
Paper  Value. 

Let  us  send  you  Samples  and  suggest  an 
"EAGLE  A"  Bond  Paper  which  will  be 
best  adapted  to  your  needs. 

AMERICAN     WRITING     PAPER     COMPANY 
24  Main  St.  Holyoke,  Mass. 

A«k  your  Printer  or  Lithographer  to  show  you 
■amples  of  "EAGLE  A"  Bond  Papers. 


Married? 


TIIK    SCIKNCK    or   A    NKW 

M*E.     Bj  Joliii  Cowan.  M.D 

Wi    pitfteg.       100    iilagtrntinns 

This  in  the  iiiniit  valuable  book 

on  tlip  raarriiiBe   relation    ever   insued.     Circular   urivinK 

full    iufnrniHtinn    Kent    free.     Addrees    J.    8.     Oirllvie 

Piilill>liliiu  <<■.,    57  I.  Koge  Street.  Ni-w  York. 


TKg  Lure 


and  the  great  Yukon 
Country — the  land  of  the  Mid- 
right  Sun  and  Northern  Lights — is 
calling   1912  tourists.      Superb  summer 
climate,  tremendous  rr.ountain  scenery. 

Send  Now  for  Booklets       UU 
describing  this  t^Teatest  bcc-nic 
trip  in  the  world. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  Gen.  Aet. 

White  l'as.«  &  Yukon  Route 
127  W.WaahinBton  St.,  (^hicaKO^ 


■«^ 


everj'  night.  In  a  similar  manner  the  small 
autocrat  portions  out  the  work  of  calling 
up  the  hospitals  and  asking  for  the  "  condi- 
tions" of  the  distinguished  sick,  and  orders 
disgusted  "stars"  to  take  petty  stories 
coming  in  over  the  phone. 

E\'en-tempered  and  patient,  Jim  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  warm  words  when  the 
occasion  demands  them.  A  dramatic 
critic  once  came  to  Avork  on  The  Tribune 
and  locked  himself  in  a  private  office  to 
grind  out  a  story  which  should  make  a  good 
first  impression.  Time  passed  and  the 
door  remained  locked.  Durkin  had  not 
been  introduced,  but  as  press  time  neared 
he  rapped  on  the  door  of  the  office  and  re- 
marked loudly : 

"Hi  s'y,  Chauncey!  In  regard  to  that 
story:  we're  not  printing  an  almanac, 
y'know. " 

"What  do  you  think  we  use  up-stairs? 
Rubber  type?"  he  pertinently  asked  a  copy- 
reader  who  got  too  many  letters  in  his 
"head." 

Jim  attends  all  the  hangings — or  did 
when  there  were  such  things — and  he  has 
officiated  at  more  funerals  than  any  other 
member  of  the  staff. 

And  now — not  that  it  has  any  connection 
with  the  foregoing  statement — Jim  is  mar- 
ried. To  be  sure,  Jim  now  is  past  thirty, 
nearing  forty,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  ever 
he  will  be  a  boy  until  old  age  lays  him  low. 
When  he  told  his  matrimonial  intentions 
the  editors  formed  a  self-appointed  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  was  to  found  "The 
Durkin  Foundation."  The  next  morning 
the  bulletin-board  at  the  Tribune  office  bore 
the  following  announcement: 

Whereas,  it  having  come  to  our  notice 
that  one  James  Durkin,  with  premedita- 
tion, intends  to  commit  matrimony,  and. 

Whereas,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that 
the  said  Durkin  be  started  on  the  calm  sea 
of  hymeneal  bliss  properly  equipped  for  any 
possible  emergency  which  might  render  it 
necessary  in  the  future  to  raise  money  on 
his  household  Lares  and  Penates:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  :  That  the  nest  shall  be  feath- 
ered as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  dining-room — by  the  composing- 
room  ; 

The  boudoir  (alias  the  bedroom) — by 
the  local  room; 

The  linen  (and  the  cotton) — by  the 
gentlemanly  highbrows  who  contribute 
to  the  editorial  i)agc; 

The  drawing-room — by  the  committee 
on  resolutions; 

The  kitchen  utensils — by  the  telegraph- 
room  ; 

The  art  gallery — by  the  art  department ; 

The  ice-box — by  the  etching-room; 

The  china,  lamp,  silverware,  clock,  and 
Bible — by  the  premium  department; 

The  hall  tree — by  the  secretarial 
department; 

A  gas  or  coal  stove — by  the  Sunday  de- 
partment and  the  early-mail  edition; 

The  laundry — by  the  sporting  depart- 
ment. 

Cash  contributions  from  members  of 
other  departments  will  be  received  and 
applied  to  decking  the  bridegroom. 

Elvery  department  went  to  work  with  a 
will  and  the  result  was  that  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Aloysius  Durkin  began  house- 
keeping their  nest  was  feathered  with  a 
completeness  which  few  nests  can  boast 
at  the  outset. 


The  Fig  Cake  is  unusual,  but  when  n-ade  after 
the  Borden  recipe,  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction 
and  is  good  and  wholesome  for  the  whole 
family.     Don't  fail  to   use   the  incomparable 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RKCIPE— Chop  fine  one  pound  figs.  Beat  the 
whites  ot  tour  eggs  stiff.  Kiib  one  cui)  butler  and 
two  scant  cups  sugar  to  a  cream,  ado  four  table- 
spoonfuls  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  diluted 
with  three-fourihB  cup  water,  three  cups  flour,  and 
stir  until  smooth;  add  one-half  of  the  egg  whites, 
then  one-half  of  the  figs,  then  the  remainder  of  the 
whites  and  one-half  teaspoonful  baking  powder; 
mix  genUy  together.  Bake  in  layers.  For  the 
fllhng,  mix  one  egg,  beaten  light, 
with  three  tablespoonfnls  pul- 
verized sugar;  add  the  remainder 
of  the  figs  afid  spread  between 
the  layers.    Frost  the  top. 

Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  i 
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"  Makers  of  joy,  tho.se  whose  object  has  always  been 
to  create  happiness  about  them,  never  grow  old." 

— The  Author. 

MAKERS  OF  SORROW 
AND  MAKERS  OF  JOY 

By   DORA   MELEGARI 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  French. 


"  I,"  she  declares,  "  is  a  word  whose  use  shames 
the  user;  'we'  is  the  watchword  of  the  new 
morality." — Rocky  JMoHtiiain  News. 


ISmo,  Cloth,  $1.23  Net.     By  mail,  f'ostpaid,  $1.32, 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street.         :  New  York 


The   Berkshire  Hills 

SANATORIUM 

FOR   THE  SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT   OF 

CANCER 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE 
With  an  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  all  accessible 
cancerous  growths  are  curable.     When  writing  for  informa- 
tion describe  case  in  which  you  are  interested.   Address 

WALLACE     E.     BROWN,    M.D.. 

(Formerly  Drs.  W.  K.  lliown  &  Son) 
North    Adams,    Mass. 

Established  tliirty-five  years. 


1)111  •-^rs-iT^ 
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..,iMi> 


Vast 

Market, 

Cheap 


Power, 

11  Diverging 

Railroad  Lines 


ikli^^Invesii^ate 

Distribution  Center  lor  500,000 

proBp.'iuiis    jn-opln  in  world'rt    nmst    rap^illv    growiiiK 
tiisirut.      \\'oiHierfiil    opportunities    to    ninnutiuture 
everything  larnifrs  wear,  eataTiduse,  Cheap  pow- 
der  friwn    wiiti-rfallH,  natural  sas,  and  nearby  coal 
tields.  11  R.K.iinesdivergmg.  DeliKhtful  cliinate, 
nudern  city,  low  taxes.  Write  fnr  our  litera- 
ture, mentif)nin«yoiir  indtj^try  or  plans. 
Andrew  Miller,  Oom.    The  Industrial 
He    l>eTelopnient  Knreaii 
231  Hth  Ave.,  W.,ra!trary^ 
Alberto.    <'an. 
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THE   SPICE   OF  LIFE 


Knew  Him. — Bacon — "  What  wouldyou 
do  if  I  sent  you  a  message  by  wireless?  " 

Egbert — "  If  you  sent  it,  I  suppose  I'd 
' '-- " —  ''^  "      Yonkcrs  States^nan. 


Egbert 
have  to  pay  for  it 


Long  Needed. — Knicker — "  So  Jones 
has  a  great  invention?  " 

BocKER — "  Yes;  an  umbrella  handle 
that  retains  the  finger  print." — New  York 
Sun. 


Pathetic. — "  You  can't  sit  up  with  my 
daughter  after  eleven  o'elock." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  her  that,  sir? 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  home  early  for 
six  months." — Life. 


Her  Education. — Mrs.  Dashaway — 
"  How  long  had  you  known  your  husband 
before  you  were  married?  " 

Mrs.  Gnaggs — "  I  didn't  know  him  at 
all.  I  only  thought  I  did." — Philadelphia 
Record. 


Explained. — "  How  is  it  I  never  hear 
vou  say  a  word  about  your  old  college 
days?  " 

"  The  college  I  went  to  didn't  have  a 
very  good  baseball  team." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


The  Better  Plan.—"  Glad  Ve  met  you. 
Our  boy  Stanley  insists  on  marrying  that 
chorus  girl.  I  shall  cut  him  off  absolutely, 
and  you  can  tell  him  so." 

The  Family  Lawyer — "  I  know  a  better 
plan  than  that.  I'll  tell  the  girl." — London 
Opinion. 


A  Suggestion. — One  of  the  hundred  or 
more  poems  about  the  Titanic  disaster, 
received  by  The  Star,  voices  the  refrain  that 
there  are  "  no  icebergs  in  Heaven."  It 
may  be  suggested  that  there  are  no  ice- 
bergs in  the  Other  Place,  either. — Kansas 
City  Star. 


The  Best  Way. — A  correspondent  wants 
to  know  how  to  pronounce  Chihuahua. 
The  best  way  is  to  say  Chy-hew-hewa  and 
then  laugh  as  tho  you  knew  better.  If  it 
is  done  artistically,  you  can  get  away  with 
it  nearly  every  time.  The  same  treatment 
has  been  frequently  applied  to  decollete 
with  great  success. —  York  Dispatch. 


Solid  Ivory.—"  Yes,"  confest  Mr.  Dor- 
kins,  "it  serves  me  right.  I  engaged  the 
man  to  move  our  goods  and  I  forgot  to  ask 
him  how  much  he  was  going  to  charge  me 
for  the  job.  If  ever  I  do  such  a  thing  again, 
Maria,  you  can  have  my  head  for  a 
football." 

"  It  would  be  a  good  deal  more  profit- 
able, John,"  said  Mrs.  Dorkins,  "  to  cut 
it  up  into  billiard  balls." — Chicago  Tribune. 


How  It's  Done. — Lady  (to  shoe  clerk) — 
"  1  should  like  to  get  a  pair  of  shoes." 

Clerk — "  Yes,  ma'am.    What  size?  " 

Lady—"  Size  three." 

Clerk — "  Yes,  ma'am.  Just  let  me 
measure  your  foot." 

Lady — "  But  I  told  you  the  size." 

Clerk — "  Yes,  ma'am;  but  we  have 
three  sizes  of  size  throe — size  three  for  a 
size  three  foot,  size  three  for  a  siz(i  four 
foot,  and  size  three  for  a  size  five  foot." — 
Judge. 


And  this  is  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  a  responsible 
maker — proud  of  his  good 
handiwork.  The  '^Wing- 
ed Pyramid"  is  backed  by 
the  biggest  reliability  in 
all  automobiledom — 
something  better  than  a 
guarantee — a  worthy  rep- 
utation— and  a  car  that 
will  go  seventy-five  thou- 
sand    strong     this     year. 


All  Fords  are  Model  T's  — all  alike  except  the 
bodies.  The  two-passenger  runabout  costs  S590 
— the  five  passenger  touring  car  ^690 — the  de- 
livery car  $700  —  the  town  car  $900— f.  o.  b. 
Detroit,  completely  equipped.  Get  latest  cata- 
logue from  Ford  Motor  Company,  Detroit — and 
name  of  your  nearest  Ford  representative. 


THE  SANITARY  DISHWASHER 

For  Family  Use 

Washes,  rinses,  dries  and  polishes 
the  most  delicate  China— Glassware 
—Silverware  in  3  to  5  minutes. 
Cleans  and  sterilizes  dashes  with 
scalding  soap-suds  and  rinses  them, 
completely  removing  all  traces  of 
food,  grease,  etc.  Hands  do  not 
touch  water.  Saves  labor,  time, 
towels,  breakage.  All  metal— com- 
pact—strong — lasts  a  lifetime. 

Escipe  the  drudgery  of  dishwashing  as 
hundreds  of  women  have.  Read  their 
letters  in  our  booklet.     WRITE  TODAY 


iv.\ i'iov.\i.  :«i.%riii.\i<: 

1  ISO.I  <'oiiiiiin*(*i^  Itlil^. . 


A-    ST.%MPI\<;  Vit. 

■lelroit,  niifliiicaii 


WESHIPcAPPROVAL 

TvilA.ntt  a  ctnt  deposit,  pttpiy  the  freigbl 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  o/  firicts  aod  marvelous  offtrt 
on  highest  ?rade  191:1  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fbCt^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  pric€ 
until  yuu  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  X^Tccnowx ■wonderful proposttxortKiiifmX 
sample  bicycle  goinjf  to  your  tuwa. 

every  where  are 

making    blf 

money  exhibiting"  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory^ 

TIRES*  Coaster-Brake  rearwheete, 

repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  pr%c^» 

Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  ii:,x  our  steci^l  offtr^ 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D«p»   W-172.    CHICAGO 


RIDER  AGENTS 


NINE  SOLD  IN  FOIR  DAYS  AT  NEW  YORK  SHOW 


Feb.  1912,  of  our 

25  Ft.  "SPECIAL" 

It  has  no  equal  at  any  price.     Southern  white  cedar 
planking,  copper -riveted; — top  and  interior  best  ma- 
iioganv,     handsomely     panelled,    counterbored     and 
plugged; — up-to-date  seating  plan;— silent  e.xhaust. 
Other  sizes  and  models  also  on  liand. 

FAY  &  BOWEN  ENGINES 
ARE  RELIABLE 

Send  for  our  illustrated  cata- 
log and  our  pamphlet  of  proofs 

FA Y  &  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO.,  72  Lake  St. ,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
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A  Real  Test. — Faith  is  belie^^ng:  the 
dentist  when  he  says  it  isn't  going  to  hurt. 
■ — Detroit  Free  Press. 


-"  Don't   you   think 
to  be  controlled  bv 


the 
the 


The    Trouble- 

eoal-niines  ought 
Government?  " 

"  I  might  if  I  didn't  know  who  controlled 
the  Government." — Life. 


Her  Penalty. — He — "  Does  your  father 
object  to  my  staying  so  late?  " 

Sue — "  No;  he  says  it  serves  me  right 
for  being  in  when  you  call." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Looking  Ahead. — "  There  is  nothing 
that  women  can  not  do  as  well  as  men." 

"  Of  course,"  assented  Mr.  Meekton 
earnestly.  "  But,  Henrietta,  I  do  hope 
that  none  of  you  will  insist  on  pitching  for 
the  home  team  in  a  close  game." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Grateful. — "  My  good  man,  they  need 
laborers  badly  in  the  ne.xt  town." 

"  Thanks  for  the  warning,  boss.  I'll 
make  a  detour." — Washington  Herald. 


Remember  This. — Knicker — "  Do  you 

use  labor-saving  devices?  " 

Booker — '"  Yes,  a  fishing-pole  will  pre- 
vent you  from  having  to  take  up  the 
carpets." — A^cw   York  Sun. 


The  Second  Fiddle. — Mr.  Henpeck — 
"  Is  my  wife  going  out,  Jane?  " 

Jane—"  Yessir." 

Mr.  Henpeck — "  Do  you  know  if  I  am 
going  with  her?  " — London  Tatler. 


A  Special  Favor. — Customer — "  I  want 

a  ton  of  coal." 

Dealer — "  Yes,  sir.     What  size?  " 
Customer — "  Well,  if  it's  not  asking  too 

much,  I'd  like  to  have  a  2,000-pound  ton." 

— Brooklyn  Life. 


Difficulty  Removed.  —  Pa — "  Embrace 
me,  Thora.  Reginald  has  asked  your  hand 
in  marriage." 

Thora — "  But  1  don't  want  to  leave 
mother,  pa." 

Pa — "  Oh,  never  mind  that.  Take  her 
along  with  you." — Stray  Stories. 


Clever  Son. — "  When  I  was  a  young 
man  I  worked  twelve  hours  a  day,"  said 
the  sire. 

"  I  admire  your  youthful  energy,"  re- 
plied the  son,  "  but  I  admire  still  more  the 
mature  wisdom  which  led  you  to  stop  it." — 
Washington  Star. 


Progress. — "  So  your  son  is  going  to 
high  school?  " 

"  Yes." 

"How  far  has  he  got?  " 

"  To  the  point  at  which  I  seem  to  be 
an  intellectual  two-spot." — Chicago  Record 
Herald. 


Travel  ciiid  Resort  Directory 


THE  FAMOUS  HISTORIC  SITES  AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
DISTRICTS  OF  ENGLAND  ARE  LINKED  UP  BY  THE  GREAT 
WESTERN  RAILWAY-ENGLAND'S  HOLIDAY  LINE. 

Study  the  diagram  and  call  upon  the  Company's 
General  Agents— Mr.  T.  Kateley,  501  Fifth  Ave. 
(cor.  42nd  St.),  New  York,  or  Mr.  R.  H.  Lea,  35 
Adelaide  St.  East,  Toronto,  Canada,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  discuss  with  you  your  coming  tour 
in  England. 


FOUR 
FAMOUS  PORTS 

WITH 
DIRECT 
ROUTES 

TO 
LONDON 

1.  Liverpool  to  London  by  G.W.R. 

2.  Fishguard  to  London  by  G.W.R. 

3.  Plymouth  to  London  by  G.W.R. 

4.  Bristol  to  London  by  G.W.R. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  is   the  longest   and  most  up- 
to-date    railroad  in  the  British   Isles,   and   serves  all  the 
principal    historic    sites    and    scenes.      No  less   than    16 
ancient    Cathedral    Cities  as   well    as   many  old  Castles, 
Abbeys,   and  Spas  are    situated   on   its   routes,  whilst   such  world- 
famoas  districts  as  "Shakespeare's  Country."  "The  Pen   and  Milton 
Country,"  Oxford,  Windsor,  and  Beautiful  Devon  and  Cornwall,    are 
all  directly  served  by  G  W.R,  An  interesting  and  profusely  illustrated 
travel   book  entitled     'Historic  Sites  and  Scenes  of  England"— price 
10  cents— together  with  itinerary   of  tours,  free    literature   and  all 
desired  information  may  be  obtained  from  : 

Mr  .T.  KATELEY,  501  Fifth  Av.  (cor.42nd  St.),  New  York  ('Phone  5650  Bryant). 
Mr.  R.  H.  LEA,  35  Adelaide  Street  East,  Toronto  ('Phone  2754  Main). 

I'Ai^uiNfiTON  Station,  London  FHaNK  ¥OTTKli.  <;riifral  .ManaaT. 


VUKKCK  to.'>>COTL,.%.\l».    Bcbt  values  i^ver 

offerc*!.  Co-operative  ajBUitn.  (12th  year.)  High 
rrade.  Select.  Ktlticational,  Splf^ndid  lyadersliip 
Smml  party  orramiri  wanted.  WOKLD  TOtTR 
Oct.  0.     t'rof.  aud  Urs.   Libby.  Spartautjur);,  .S.  C 


Jff  (Ll;:mtnuqulx 

3^=^T0  EUROPE 

irvRElCREATION  PLEASURE- 


ECONOMY 

"SPECTAL  MIDSUMMER  TOUR  $400^ 
==jJHE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOUR! 

PLt  TON  -rtl5_,, ^MAWQUCr^T-C-gLOCTCHlCAIlO" 

CHANNEL  BASS— 

-l;,y  ]Ur<].- 

—  Best  1-  isliing—  (  May 
— BoaliiiK,  f.)uting —  -  tn 
—Surf  liathing—         *    ^•"• 

—  Individuals,  Families— 
— Parties,  Clubs— 
—Good  Hotel— 

!For  Sale  / 

Best  Proposition    r 
For  .Sp'irt.smen        ' 
Send  for  Booklet 
A.  H.O.  .MEARS, 
Wachaoreague,  Va 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  "  r'o,".V 

Juni-  2!)     ■  Trcllr",  sit  (lai«.  ?7.i(>;   1.1  (lajs,  $(lo(». 
Aiore«,   .Mudilia,  Spain     AlplnrK.    Knropr. 
July  «-''MiiltV.",  .«!>.'!  hi>rth«,  71  rtaM.,  .**.'>0. 

Johiuon  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


.^f^OtJT       T-FI/VN^f-L      /I.    T-CJtJF?S 


tS>VEDEN  andDENMARK# 

SCArNii>ifN/\\/i/\.rN  FK/vvri^  t-njKti/\U 

in  (  *K«  >/vi*wAy,  r",  t  hM  1,   AOf '*'<cv.  Nfcw  yOF?K  ciry 
OIYA^I>IC   GA/V1E&    ^TOCKHOUVl 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER  HOMES 

llanrlMfimcIv  llliihtratc<|  Hniik,  ^^lth  full  infor- 
nialicii  ill  i.-i:ur'l  to  Sum  mi*  r  lt<-»ortH  inWrmont 
and  8horf<<l.abe(.'bamplain  with  hot*' I.  ffirin  and 
Tillage  hoiiif  accoiiiniri'laliuns.  Priri  s  $7  per 
week  ar.'l  up.  Smd  4r  stamps  for  inailinir.  A'i- 
dresB  Siimmf  r  Hfimes,  No,  1 1,  inh  Brn.uiway.  N.  y 


EiiropeIffn$260. 

m^in.Tcr'nj.  nt.   bH«'     lestimnnialN.    and    the 

lowf'hr  pr'"c«  ir-  ,np  vorlri. 

The  TEMt'LE  TO  OES.SBeaconSt.. Boston. Mass. 


ClGSSir'iecl    Colun\ns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  ir2-p.  Inventors' Guide,  F'REE. 
Highest  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman. 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,Washuigton,D.C. 

AGENTS    WANTED 


AGENTS— Gasoline  Self-Heating  Flat  Iron. 
Pump  and  Sad  Iron  Stand  sells  for  JffiOO. 
Agents'  price,  complete  outfit,  ?3.5().  Riches 
awaiting  you.  Agents,  this  is  a  money-coin- 
ing proposition.  A  few  of  our  best  Agents 
are  selling  135  outfits  a  month.  It's  wonder- 
ful how  eager  every  family  is  to  get  this  ab- 
solutely safe  New  Air-Pressure  Self-Heating 
Sad  Iron.  Selling  like  wild-fire  everywhere. 
Ru<h  your  remittance,  $3.50,  for  the  above 
described  outfit.  Town,  County  and  .State 
Agents  wanted.  Agents'  Money-Making  Cat- 
alog of  many  other  articles  Free.  NEW 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Sad  Iron  Room  14, 
Salina,  Kansas. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS  ;  SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS  CONSIDERED;  MATERI- 
AL FURNISHED  FOR  YOUR SPEECH, 
ORATION,  DEBATE,  ESSAYORCLUB 
PAPER.  EXPERT  SERVICE.  THEAU- 
THORS'  AGENCY,  600  FIFTH  AVE., 
NEW  YORK. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FROM  PEANUT  FIELDS  OF  VA.  TO 
Orange  Groves  of  Fla.  Thru  6  richest  Sou. 
States  on  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  Big  profits  growin.g 
fruits  and  vegetables.  In  Manatee  County, 
Fla..  raise  2  to  3  crops  yearly,  net  $500  to 
$1000  an  acre.  Lands  cheap.  Booklet  free. 
J.  A.  Pride,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt.,  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Ry.,  Suite  505,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Apple  Orchard— 53  acres,  Ross  Co., Ohio 
—40  acres  trees  in  blossom  22  years;  balance 
in  5  year  old,  good  condition.  Capacity  10,000 
bushels  yearly.  New  Improvements,  6  room 
bungalow,  bath,  fine  barn,  etc.  2  miles  fiont 
railway.     W.  R.  BYERS,  Frankfort,  O. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  throughout 
entire  State.  $15  an  acre  up.  We  pay  buyers' 
railroad  fare.  Write  for  catalog,  free. 

FORD  &  REIS,  Inc. 
Department  111  Wilmington,  Delaware 

BUSINESS    OPPORTVNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  reonn  as  to 
oatentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress:  samole  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  J  Mfis.  prices, 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  18;t2),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


SEND  FOR  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST'S 
MOTOR-TRUCK  SECTION 

The  Literary  Digest  is  printing  this  week  a  sep- 
arate Motor-Truck  Section  containing  all  of  the 
motor-truck  and  truck-accessory  announcements 
contained  in  this  issue. 

In  this  section  are  presented  first-hand  articles  by  the  engineerings  ex- 
perts of  these  companies,  treating  truck  problems,  tires,  lubrication,  and 
the  like. 

There  is  also  a  general  article  by  a  specialist  on  the  development,  se- 
lection and  care  of  the  commercial  vehicle. 

We  invite  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  motor- 
trucks to  write  for  a  copy  of  the  Motor-Truck  Section.  It 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  the  asking. 

Address  Motor-Truck  Department, 

TheJiterdrxDigest 


May  25,  1912 
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ENGLAND&SCOTliND 

The  Allied  Railway  Systems    ^fn 

LONDON& NORTH-WESTERN 

and 

CALEDONIAN  g 

CoDstitnting  the 
West  Coast  Royal  Mail  Route 

Offer  to  the  American  Tourist_ 

convenient  travel  facilities  to  visit 

the   principal 

SCENIC,    HISTORIC,    HEALTH 

localities  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Interesting  Illustrated  Literature 

and  all  information 

can  be  obtained  at  the  American 

office  of  the  Companies 

A.  C.  WAN  D,   Agent 

7  (L)  Fifth  Avenne,  New  " 


TRAVEL  WITH  DUNNING 

EUROPE,  June  8,  22,  26,  27,  29.        July  3,  6,  !),  10, 
Aug.  3. 

BRITISH  ISLES,  June  26. 
NORWAY,  SWEDEN  and  RUSSIA,  June  20 
Gr.EECE,  EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  June  15, 
AROUND  THE  WORLD,  Sept.  27.  W. ;  Nov.  16.  E, 
JAPAN,  September  27,      Chrysanthemum  Season. 

ALGERIA,      EGYPT,     PALESTINE,      January, 

Ft  i>i  iiiiry.  1913.     Fourteenth  annual  series, 

MOTOR  TOURS  FOR  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

53  East  Congress  St  ,  Chicago,  111, 
605  Spreckels  Bldg,.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RE   you   tired    of   the   ' '  fished  out 
^  places?     Do  you  want  to  get  away 
from  the  beaten  track  of  other  vacation- 
ers and  get  into  a  real  unspoiled  region? 
Come  to 

TEMAGAMI 

The  Unspoiled  Country 

It's  great  here!  Until  you  whip  these 
lakes  and  streams  with  your  fishing  tackle 
you  won't  know  the  kind  of  fishing  that 
can  still  be  had.  And  until  you  explore 
this  big  country  of  endless  streams  and  lakes 
in  your  canoe  you  can  only  guess  at  its 
possibilities. 

4,000,000  acres  of  forest  reserve,  ideal  for 
anyone  who  loves  the  "open  " — a  wonder- 
land for  health  and  pleasure  seekers. 
The  Company  provides  three  splendid 
hotels— all    equipped    with    modern 
comforts.  Cuisine  first-class  always. 
The  cost  is  not  high,      Pullman  di- 
rect to  Temagami  Station  from  To- 
ronto or  Montreal, 
Write  to-day  for  our  handsome  book  on  this 
country.     Its  illustrations  are  a  treat  and  it 
gives  all  kinds  of  information  that's  inter- 
esting, 

Temagami  Steamboat  &  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd. 

Temagami,  Ont,,  Canada 


EUROPE,  GRADUATE  NURSE 

Exp'-rienr»Ml  Tiavfllt-r  <lfsii.s  siiinll  p:ii  ty  of  ladies. 
90  days  $1(>0IJ.  Sailing  in  July.  R'adinn  suggested  if 
desired.  References  exchanged.  Box  409,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


AROUNDth^WORLD 

no    DAYS 

S.S.  CLEVELAND 

ftofMrmyi/i/r  yC^r  ^~~^ 
IIOV,  J,I9I2  ~^.  -i.  ^- 


nimlttfluasa 
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NOW 


AND  UP 
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Go  to  Europe  by  the 

St.  Lawrence  Route 

THE  quickest,  most  restful  and  quiet,  most  picturesque  of  all  voyages 
to  Europe.     Two  delightful  days  down  the  St.  Lawrence — a  trip  un- 


eqiialed for  scenic  and  historic  interest — then  a  dash  to  Bristol  (Avon- 
mouth),  England,  making  a  little  over 

Three  Days  on  the  Ocean 

Think  of  the    finest    hotel    \<n\    have         valors  and  everv  other  comfort.  From 
visited  and  you  will  pet  an  idea  of  the         Bristol    (Avonmouth),  London  is  but 

«l«=^.7,?r,o*'P„'V'''*tV^!^'if^Z'/^V/.?^'  two  hours  away  by  special   trains  of 

bteamsnips     of    the    Hoyal    X,ine,  ^    ^          n.                 ^r  ..    i,  ^»  • 

Equipped   with    Triple-screws.  Mar-  the  Great  Western,    Yet  all  thiscom- 

coni  Wireless.  Six   Passenger  Decks,  fort  and  convenience  is  yours  at  very 

Spacious  Promenade,  Passenyer  Ele-  reasonable  rates. 

IVrite  today  for  sailing  data.cabin  charts  and  our  low  rales.  Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd. 

Toronto.  Ont..  Canadian  Northern  Bldg. 
Montreal,  Que.,  226  St.  James  St. 
IVinnipe;;,  .nan.,  272  Main  St. 
Pittsbiirs;,  Pa.,  Oliver  Bldg. 
CUIcasro,  in.,  66  W.  Adam 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


Seventeen  tours  including  every    country  in 


U  IRO 


SPECIAL  SWISS  TOUR  includingTyrolJunellth 

ROUND    THE    WORLD    TOURS 

A    Year's    T<iur   ,Juh    2n(l,     Otlier 
Tours  Sept,  2U,  Oct,3,  -Nov,  16,  J.iii.T. 

SOUTH   AMERICA   TOURS 

Oct,     20,    Fell,  1    and   20, 
Sendfor  Tour  Book.     State  Tour 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB    CO. 

Boston,  New  York,  Plii  la.,  Chicago.. San  Francisco 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


Ne\v  Brunswick  ,  Canada.  Spend  your 
vacation  where  the  climate  is  cool  and  bracing. 
Beautiful  seaside  and  inland  resorts.  Finest 
trout  and  salmon  streams  in  the  world.  Moose, 
caribou,  deer  in  abundance.  Good  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  at  reasonable  rates.  THE 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  TOURLST  ASSO- 
CIATION, DEFT.  B,  ST.  JOHN,  will 
help  you  to  plan  the  best  trip  you  ever  had, 
Wnte  Secretary  for  literature  and  information. 


_T  H  O  O  S  E'S 

Select  Foreigrn  Tours 

To  all  parts  of  Europe  during 
the  Spring  and  Suminrr  months. 
Coniprchensive  Itineraries,  Fiist 
class  throughout.  E.xclusive 
featui'S, 

Ai/nioi'SK  Toims  f:«». 

1336  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

Travel  study  in  the  great  cities  oi   Kurnpe, 

Summer  Tour,  Sail  Jane  20  and  29,  1912 
Kxpcrt  leaders,  lecturers,  preparatory  reading 
AddrebsCbauluiKiiia  Instltutiun.  ChuutuUfina,  .N.  V. 


University  Travel 


TIk'  leniler  makeM  the  tour;  It 
matters    little    nlier<!    you   eo 

NORWAY;  Sail  June  18,8,S,KronprinzWllhelm 

l,.M.l.r:   1)1     1,    I,    l/>r.l  of  01„.|lin  (■cill.--i. 
QREECE  ^  Sail  June  gth,  S,  S,  Canopic 

and       '  SallJune  IStb.  8,S,  K.  Franz  Joieph 
ITALY    '  Sail  June  29th,  8.  8.  Cretlc 
l.i'wU'rx:   lli'iiiy  Ttiirirr  Hnihy  of  KoHtoii.    Lorailo 
Taft  of  ('hicnKo.      Kllsworth    WiKjdwanl  ,.f 
New    Oih-unlt.       ('     I.     Hftlicork  of  Boston 
OcorKc  H    .Mlin  of  U.rlin,     K.  W.  Clark  of 
Koine        T,     I,.    Wriicht    of    Beli>it    C'olUiCe. 
K.  P.  AndrcwM  <»f  ('oriie)l   Univcmity 
.^'nd  for  tH  p(W  iUnslratrd  auntitiuc^ment 

bureau uf  I nivcrsity  Travel,  lATrinity  ri.,Itu!iton 


EUROPE 

INCIUSIVE  MDEPEJiDENT  TRAVEL 

For  individuals,  families,  and  private 
parties;  providing  transportation,  hotels, 
local  guides,  excursions,  sightseeing,  etc. 

ITIXER.A  RIKS  arranged  to  meet  in- 
dividual requirements.  Starting  any  day. 

Send  for  Programme  271 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Cook's    Traveller's   Cheques    are 

aood  All  Over  the  World 


"The  Best  in  Travel  " 

ROUNO-THE-WORLD 

Most  exclusive  arrangements  ;  tours  de 
luxe.      Westward    Sept.    14  ;     Eastward 
Nov.  16. 
JAPAN— Summer  Tour.    A  brief,  compre- 
hensive tour;  sail  June  28. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  new  travel  world  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  3  months  tour.  Sailing 
July  6th. 

The  CoUver  Method — The  Bett   of  Everything 

Send/or  announcements. 
lO  Triiiit.v  I'lace,  IIo!^t<iii,  IMnss, 


^^^^Wi 


Ateul 
fNO^H 
GERMAN  LLOYD 


ITALY —  EGYPT  —  INDIA 

MODERN  TWIN-SCREW 
STEAMERSi  LUXURIOUS  SURROUND- 
iNGS,  UNEXCELLED  CUISINE,  LIGHT 
AIRY  CABINS,  UNUSUALLY  LOW  RATES 
TO  AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND 
TASMANIA.  VIA  EUROPE  AND  SUEZ 
CANAL, 
THREE  WINTER  CRUtSES  to  the  PALM  TREED 

WEST  INDIES 
JANUAHY-FEBRUARV-MARCH.  1913 

BERMUDA.CUB*.JAM*IC*.PAN*MA  CANAL. 
MARTINIQUE,  BARBADOS.  TRINIDAD,  VEN- 
EZUELA. ST  THOMAS.  Era 

Telen'Cliecki  rood  alloTcrtbcWorld 

^OEIRICHS  S  CO„Geii,Agls.  5Bdway,N.y: 

K   CLAUSSCNIUS   k    CO  .  CNIC&CO 

CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK.  IT   LOUt» 

ALLOWAYl  CHAMPION.      w.N»i«Q 

R.  CAPCLLE.  SAN  rBAttOISOO 


ii.\'Ivi<:rsitv  pici.vts 

■J  1100  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
<»ne  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-oent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Dniv. 
Travel.    19  Trinity   PI,.    Boston. 


iiwiiiiiiiiiiiniii'iiiiinaEg: 


Greatest  Vacation  Country  in  America 

Nova  Scotia 

"The  I. anil  oT  Kvimcflliio  " 
JUST  ONE  NIGHT  FROM   BOSTON 

Dominion  Atlantic  Ry.  S.  S.  Line 


.Sll|H 
Ec|U 

Lou 


rl)  Ill-Knot  Twin-Screw  Steanishiiis. 

ipped  with  Wireless.      .SailinKs  from 

Wharf  (foot  of  State  St,),  Hoston, 


Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  1  P 

Fiffl  Clasj  Round  Trip  Fares:     To  Ytrmoath, 
$9,00:  Digby.  $11.95;  Halifax,  $16.00— 
Good  for  >top-off  at  any  point. 

Sciul  4c  ill  st.imps  for  illustrateil  literature. 
Tours  outlined  aiul  additional  information  cheer- 
fully furnished  on  application  to 


K.  MASTKRS. 

N,  K„  Supt,, 
i:i2Wash'ton  St,,  Hoston 


R.  V.  P.ARKKR. 

t'.eii.  Pa.ss.  .-Vmt. 

KcntWUe,  Nova  .Scotia 


GIKKINS,  General  Manager 


II    »H 
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AROUND 


THE 


WORLD 

by  the  palatial 
cruising  steamship 

CLEVELAND 

17,000  tons 

From  New  York     -     -      Nov.    9,     1912 

From  San  Francisco     -      Feb.  27,    1913 

I  1 0  days     -     $650  and  up 

Including  all  necessary  expenses  aboard 
and  ashore,  rciilway,  hotel,  shore  excur- 
sions, carriages,  guides,  fees,  etc. 

iVrite    for    beautifully   illustrated ' 
booklet  containing  full  information 


Suminer  Cruises 

To  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

NORWAY,  NORTH 
CAPE,  SPITZBERGEN 

8  cruises  from  Hamburg  dur- 
ing June,  July  and  August. 
Duration  from  1 4  to  16  days. 
Cost  $62.50  up.  By  the  large 
cruising  ships  Victoria  Luise, 
Kronprinzessin  Cecilie  and 
Meteor.        

Vacation  Cruises 

June  to  October 
JAMAICA        Round  Trip       $75 

PANAMA  CANAL    ''fr"p''    $115 

By  the  Popular 

"Prinz"    Steamers 

OF  OIICATLAS  SKK>1CK 


Write  for  booklet  of  any  cfutte. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


41-45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


An  Example. — "  Willie,"  said  the  mother 
sorrowfully.  "  every  time  you  are  naughty 
I  get  another  gray  hair." 

"  Gee  I  "  said  Willie;  "  you  must  have 
been  a  terror.  Look  at  Grandpa." — Ladies 
Home  Journal. 


Poor  Proxy. — A  gentleman  who  was 
once  stopt  by  an  old  man  begging  replied, 
"  Don't  you  know,  my  man,  that  fortune 
knocks  once  at  every  man's  door?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "  he  knocked 
at  my  door  once,  but  I  was  out,  and  ever 
since  then  he  has  sent  his  daughter." 

"  His  daughter?  "  replied  the  gentleman. 
"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Why,  Miss  Fortune."— Flashlight. 


The  Cautious  Race. — Sandy  Hoyle, 
negro  janitor  of  The  Advocate,  listened  to  a 
discussion  by  the  foreman  and  the  intelli- 
gent compositor  on  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  the  aeroplane.  Sandy  seemed 
deeply  interested,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
conversation  he  shook  his  head  solemnly 
and  said: 

"  White  folks  may  do  great  things  with 
them  flying-machines,  but  one  thing  I 
knows  fo'  suttin — they  won't  never  need 
no  Jim  Crow  cars  on  'em." — Greenfield 
Advocate. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

May  9. — The  German  Clericals  introduce  in  the 
Reichstag  a  resolution  against  dueling  in  the 
Army. 

Tom  Marm,  the  Sjiidicalist  labor-leader,  is 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  at 
^Manchester  for  attempting  to  influence  Brit- 
isli  soldiers  from  their  duty. 

May  12. — The  Mexican  Federal  Army  defeats 
the  rebels  under  General  Orozco  near  Torreon. 

May  1.3. — The  Reichstag  adopts  the  resolution 
against  dueling  in  the  Army. 

Eight  hundred  Mexican  rebels  are  reported 
killed  at  C^uatro  Cienegas. 

May  14. — King  Frederick  VIII.  of  Denmark 
dies  suddenly  in  Hamburg. 

May  1.5. — Christian  X..  .son  of  the  late  King,  is 
proclaimed  his  successor  at  Copenhagen. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  10. — President  Taft  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress urges  the  enactment  of  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  commi-ssion  to  investigate  and 
report  on  a  revision  of  the  patent  laws. 

May  13. — The  Senate  Committee  on  .ludiciary 
reports  favorably  a  resolution  providing  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  extending  the  term 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  to 
six  years  and  making  these  officials  ineligible 
for  reelection. 

May  14. — The  House  adopts  by  a  vote  of  244 
to  .'Jl  the  Clayton  Anti-injunction  Bill,  a  meas- 
ure urged  by  the  labor-imions. 

General 

May  1 1 . — The  flood  situation  in  Louisiana  is 
reported  much  improved. 

May  14. — Colonel  Roosevelt  d(;f(^ats  President 
Taft  and  Senator  La  Follett(!  in  the  California 
primary,  and  Speaker  Clark  wins  over  Gov- 
ernor Wilson.     The  State  has  26  delegates. 

May  10. — The  last  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional distri<-t  conventions  in  Michigan  is  held 
and  the  result  in  the  entire  .State  is  20  dele- 
gates for  President  Taft  and  10  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

The  Taft  forces  get  control  of  the  Montana 
Republican  Slate  convention. 

Sp(!ak<T  Clark  wins  Iowa's  24  Democratic 
delegates. 

The  South  Carolina  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion fails  to  instruct  the  eighteen  delegates, 
but  indorses  fiovernor  Wilson. 

The  Roosevelt  forces  control  the  Idaho  Re- 
publican convention. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  th-  coriect  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  8c  Wagnalls  Standard  Oicuonaty  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"C.  B.  N.,"  Fannettsburg,  Pa. — "Please  state 
in  just  what  capacity  the  word  'situatti'  is  used 
in  the  sentence.  '  I  shall  sell  at  public  sale  that 
certain  tract  of  land  xiluate  in  Green  Township.' 
Is  this  simply  the  legal  form  of  the  verb 
'situated"'" 

This  special  use  of  the  word  as  an  adjective  is 
recognized  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  (p. 
1677,  col.  2)  and  defined  as  follows:  "situate, 
a.  1.  Having  a  fixt  place  or  a  relative  position; 
situated;  as,  the  plot  is  situate  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  streets:   used  chiefly  in  legal  papers." 

"B.  B.  C,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Kindly  de- 
cide as  to  the  correctness  of  the  following  sen- 
tence: 'Your  claim  requires  the  testimony  of 
credible  persons  showing  whether  either  of  you 
was  more  than  once  previously  married.'  The 
use  of  a  singular  or  a  plural  verb  following  the 
pronoim  'you'  is  the  point  at  is,sue.  Of  course 
the  question  can  be  evaded  by  using  the  past- 
perfect  tense  of  the  verb,  ' .  .  .  showing  whether 
either  of  you  had  been  previously  married.'  but  I 
wish  to  know  the  correct  choice  between  were 
and  %i'as  in  tliis  construction." 

Tliis  construction  apparently  presents  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  of  choosing  the  proper  form 
of  the  verb,  because  the  pronoun  "you"  inter- 
venes between  the  verb  and  its  subject  and  seems 
to  call  for  the  use  of  the  plural  form,  but  this  dif- 
ficulty is  easily  obviated  if  it  is  remembered  that 
the  modifiers  of  the  subject  of  a  sentence  do  not 
alTect  the  agreement  between  subject  and  verb. 
In  the  sentence  submitted,  the  pronoun  "either" 
is  the  true  subject,  and  as  it  always  requires  a 
verb  in  the  third  singular,  the  verb  "was"  must 
be  used. 

"F.  M.  W.,"  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y. — "  (1)  Kind- 
Ij^  give  the  correct  pronmiciation  of  the  word 
'been.'  Is  more  than  one  pronunciation  permis- 
sible'!' (2)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'spoor'?" 

(1)  The  first  choice  of  several  leading  diction- 
aries in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  bin. 
But  there  is  also  authority  for  the  lengthening 
out  of  this  vowel  sound  until  it  nearly  approaches 
that  of  the  i  in  marine.  You  are  upheld  by  dic- 
tionary authority  in  either  way  you  pronounce  it. 

(2)  The  noun  "spoor"  is  defined  by  the  Stano- 
AHD  Dictionary  (p.  1736,  col.  2)  as  "a  track, 
trail,  or  footprint,  as  of  a  wild  animal ;  any  trace 
showing  the  path  taken  by  an  animal."  The 
word  is  used  principally  in  South  Africa. 

"X.  I.  L.,"  Selma,  Ala. — "Is  the  following  a 
correctly  worded  sentence:  'I  am  sorry  what  I 
said  gave  you  pain,  and  I  am  also  sorry  I  said 
what  gave  you  pain'?" 

This  sentence  is  grammatically  correct,  and,  by 
the  unusual  rearrangement  of  words  in  the  sec- 
ond part,  expresses  the  feeling  of  regret  both  for 
the  effect  of  the  act  and  the  act  itself.  It  would 
be  well  to  note,  however,  that  there  is  an  ellipsis 
of  the  conjunction  thai  in  two  place  in  the  sen- 
tence (after  the  word  sorry  in  each  case),  and 
strict  grammatical  precision  would  require  these 
to  be  supplied;  but  there  are  instances  in  literary 
usage  which  show  this  same  ellipsis,  and  it  is 
frequently  present  in  every-day  speech. 

"  H.  E.  B.,"  Canton,  Ohio. — "Please  indicate 
the  correct  form  of  the  iironoun  to  bo  used  in 
the  sentence,  '  There  is  no  danger  of  him  (his) 
being  late,'  and  explain  the  rule  that  governs  this 
construction." 

When  tln!  prtisent  or  perfect  participle  is  used 
as  a  noim,  a  noun  before  it  is  put  in  the  possess- 
ive ca.s(!,  and  a  pronoun  in  this  construction 
must  be  the  possessive  pronoun;  as,  "Much  de- 
Ijcnds  on  the  pupil's  composing  fretiuently "; 
"Much  depends  on'your  composing  fretiuently." 
The  possessive  pronoun  is  therefore  required  in 
the  sentence,  "There  is  no  danger  of  his  being 
late." 


Described. — Hudson — "  Is  he  a  chip 
off  the  old  block?  " 

JuDsoN — "  Worse  yet;  he's  a  cornice  off 
the  old  whited  sepulcher." — Smart  Set. 
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kHE  RESULT  IN  OHIO  has  settled  the  contest," 
declares  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  even  the  most  un- 
compromising of  the  anti-Roosevelt  papers  admit 
that  the  President's  repudiation  by  his  home  State  means  a 
jolt  to  the  Taft  band-wagon  which  may  spill  a  good  many 
delegates  from  their  seats.  "Washington  accepts  the  Ohio 
primary  as  quite  conclusive  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
(^hicago,"  writes  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  anti- 
Roosevelt  Springfield  Rcpi/blicaii,  who  adds:  "The  Colonel's 
nomination  is  no  longer  thought  much  in  doubt."  The  pro- 
Roosevelt  press  are  naturally  jubilant.  "The  Republicans  of 
this  country  want  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  their  presidential 
candidate,"  exclaims  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  which  goes 
on  to  say:  "They  have  made  their  demand  tremendously  plain, 
and  they  intend  to  have  him,  despite  all  the  bosses  of  all  the 
machines  in  America."  "Is  it  not  time  for  the  Taft  organs  to 
drop  the  cheap  sneer  at  the  'little  governors'  who,  with  delegates 
from  thirty-eight  States,  brought  to  Roosevelt  the  call  of  the 
people?"  asks  the  Boston  Journal,  a  Munsey  paper,  which 
reminds  us  that  not  only  has  Ohio,  President  Taft's  own  State, 
demanded  Colonel  Roosevelt's  nomination,  but  he  has  proved 
"the  choice  of  the  people  in  every  State  where  a  free  choice 
has  been  accorded  them."  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands  as  the  "hope 
of  millions  that  this  experiment  of  popular  government  does  not 
fail  at  this  juncture  on  this  continent,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  (Prog.  Rep.).  "That  Roosevelt  will  be  nom- 
inated is  hardly  more  doubtful  than  that  Taft  will  not  be," 
thinks  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  (Ind.),  which  goes  on  to 
remark  that  the  Colonel  "has  accomplished  the  impossible — 
he  has  beaten  the  organization  headed  by  a  President  in  power." 
Of  the  nature  of  the  Roosevelt  vote  in  Ohio  a  Columbus  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  an  anti-Roosevelt 
paper,  tells  us: 

"He  carried  mining  and  industrial  sections,  such  as  the 
Hocking  Valley,  as  well  as  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
servative urban  communities  in  the  State.  Added  to  these  was 
much  strength  among  the  farmers." 

"It  was  simply  a  State-wide  repudiation,  participated  in  by 
all  classes  of  citizens,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  their  action 
absolutely  wiped  out  the  last  hope  of  a  favorite  son  for  a  renoni- 
ination,"  remarks  the  pro-Roosevelt  Washington  Times,  and 
in  another  Munsey  paper,  the  Baltimore  Neivs,  we  n-ad: 


"The  majority  of  the  delegates  who  go  to  Chicago  will  be  for 
Roosevelt.  There  will  be  nothing  to  compromise.  They  will 
take  what  they  have  fairly  earned;  what  they  could  not  by  any 
possibility  have  gained  unless  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  Republican  party  favored  the  things  they  are  contending 
for." 

"That  Roosevelt  is  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  needs  no  further  demonstration,"  declares  the 
Newark  Evening  News  (Ind.),  which  adds:  "To  set  him  aside 
now  for  a  compromise  candidate  would  be  a  betraj'al  of  the 
people."  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
Colonel's  own  recent  comment  on  the  "compromise  candidate" 
idea.     To  an  Ohio  audience  he  said: 

"I  stand  for  myself  as  the  original  candidate  and  as  the 
compromise  candidate.  And  as  for  the  platform,  we  will  accept 
a  compromise  by  taking  the  whole  platform 

"This  is  a  conflict  between  the  voters  who  make  up  at  least 
SO  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  Republican  party  on  the  one  sid^, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  men  who  have  assumed  to  boss  the 
Republican  party  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  voters. 

"When  the  two  forces  opposed  are  of  that  stamp,  there  can 
be  no  compromise." 

For  exuberance  of  rejoicing  over  the  Ohio  result  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  surpass  these  passages  from  the  Pittsburg  Leader, 
one  of  the  stanchest  of  the  Roosevelt  organs: 

"The  government  is  going  back  into  the  hand.s  of  the 

PEOPLE. 

"The  impossible  has  happened. 

"The  submerged  common  people  have  arisen  and  toppled  over 
thrones  and  cast  crowns  into  the  melting-pot. 

"Human  rights  have  been  reestablished. 

"Human  life  is  taking  its  proper  place  above  property. 

"The  man  is  standing  out  to-day  superior  to  the  dollar. 

"The  rule  of  corrupt,  criminal  politics,  combined  with  i)red- 
atory  business  and  commercial  interests,  grinding  into  the  earth 
human  rights  and  the  lives  of  the  working  poor,  coining  flesh 
and  blood  into  money,  is  at  an  end. 

"The  iu  le  of  the  people  ha.s  begun." 

President  Taft's  campaign  manager  asserts  that  the  President 
had  already  more  than  enough  delegates  to  insure  his  nominatioTi 
on  the  first  ballot,  and  that  "the  outcome  of  the  Ohio  primary 
has  in  no  degree  altered  the  relative  strength  of  the  \arious  candi- 
dates in  the  Chicago  convention";  but  even  such  pro-Taft 
papers  as   the  New   York    Tribune    (Rep.),    Philadelphia    I'ress 
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(Rep.),  and  Springfield  Union  (Rep.)  admit  that  the  President's 
candidacy  has  received  a  severe  blow.  They  also  agree,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  this  rebuff  his  cause  is  by  no  means  lost.  "In 
con-^idering  the  loss  of  Ohio  to  Taft,"  remarks  the  Springfield 
I'luoH,  "it  is  well  to  remember  that  Roosevelt  lost  his  home 
State,  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  Colonel  in  New  York  was  far 
more  sweeping  than  Taft's  defeat  in  Ohio."    And  in  The  Tribune, 

always  close  to  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration, we  read: 

' '  The  confidence  which  Pres- 
ident   Taft  expresses    in 
his  renomination  is 
based  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  will  get  a 
fair  deal  at  Chicago.     If 
the  campaign    of   bluster 
and  browbeating  waged  in 
behalf  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
fails;    if  the  delegates  who 
were  elected  by  constituents 
in  the  belief  that  they  were 
favorable  to  Mr.  Taft  do  not 
betray  those  who  sent  them 
to  Chicago,  and 
if  those   who 
are  to  pass 


Oipyrighted  by  Fresa  Ful>iit»hin)$  Co..  New  Vurk  ''  World 


upon  the  claims  of  contesting  delegates  to  seats  do  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  frightened  by  the  threats  that  are  being 
uttered  for  their  benefit,  but  decide  fairly  between  the  men 
regularly  elected  and  the  pretenders  sent  to  Chicago  by  rump 
conventions,  Mr.  Taft  will  have  an  easy  victory. 

"  If  he  is  defeated,  it  will  be  through  the  weakness  of  those  who 
mistake  noise  for  numbers  and  bluster  for  strength." 

Turning  from  those  papers  which  are  actively  pro-Taft  to 
others  which  are  merely  anti-Roosevelt,  we  find  the  New  York 
Evening  Pout  (Ind.)  characterizing  the  President's  Ohio  defeat 
as  "the  rudest  blow  he  has  yet  received,"  while  the  New  York 
World  (Dom.)  points  out  that  worse  than  the  mere  numerical 
loss  of  the  majority  of  Ohio's  forty-eight  delegates  is  the  loss  of 
prestige  due  to  repudiation  by  his  own  State.  P^or  the  President 
the  Ohio  result  "is  unquestionably  a  disaster,"  declares  the  New 


York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  while  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  we  read: 

"Ohio  was  not  excited  by  a  coal  strike,  as  was  Pennsylvania; 
nor  was  it  aroused  over  the  Lorimer  case,  as  was  Illinois;  nor 
were  there  complications  of  a  primary  ballot,  as  in  Maryland; 
nor  was  there  the  new  element  of  woman-suffrage,  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  issue  was  fairly  drawn;  the  voters  had'' every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  fully  informed  in  a  campaign  of  unexampled 
activity,  so  that  almost  every  Republican  voter  could  personally 
hear  the  three  Republican  candidates  present  their  pleas  for 
nomination.  .  .  .  Yet  Mr.  Taft  lost  the  State  by  twenty 
thousand  or  more,  and  will  have  only  11  of  the  48  delegates  to 
the  national  convention. 

"This  result  was  unexpected,  and  naturally  is  very  disquieting 
to  Mr.  Taft's  ardent  supporters. 

"We  do  not  concede,  however,  that  the  Ohio  result  means  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor  the  elimination  of  Mr.  Taft." 

To  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  however,  one  of  the  most  im- 
placable of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  newspaper  opponents,  it  seems  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  the  country's  only  hope  against  the 
Colonel's  return  to  the  White  House.  Mr.  Bryan  also  expresses 
the  belief  that  the  Democratic  nominee,  whoever  he  may  be, 

his  powers  against  the  Colonel's  in 
dential  race.     Colonel  Watterson, 
eager  for  a  verbal  onslaught  upon  his 
brother  Colonel,  soars  to  the  follow- 
ing heights  of  invective  in  the  col- 
umns    of     his     Louisville    Courier- 
Journal  (Dem.): 

"The  result  in  Ohio  makes  it   certain 
that  the  voters  of  the  United  States  will 
have  to  reckon  with  Theodore  Roosevelt 
next  November  at  the  polls. 
"It  will  matter  not  whether  he  appears 
under  the  emblem  of  a  regular  party  nomina- 
tion or  as  an  insurrecto  appealing  to  all  parties;  unless 
he  breaks  down  under  the  strain  and  is  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  he  will  be  a 
candidate  for  President. 

"There  can  be  in  his  name  and  person  but  one  issue:   Life  tenure  in  the  ex- 
<'cutive  office  and  a  civil  fabric  imperial  in  everything  except  its  nomenclature. 

"Thus  our  system  of  representative  government  laid  in  constitutional  checks 
and  balances,  having  achieved  the  battle  for  independent  existence  and  sur- 
vived the  several   ordeals  of  foreign  invasion  and  internal  conflict,  the  dis- 
puted succession  and  the  strife  of  sections  and  factions,  must  face  the   final 
and  yet  greater  peril  of  mad  ambition  supported  by  corrupt  and  corrupting 
millions,  playing  upon  the  restless,  the  unknowing  and  unthinking,  the  pur- 
chasable, the  brutal,  and  the  vile 

"In  its  ultimate  analysis  and  its  last  word  the  Roosevelt  propaganda  is 
the  invocation  of  a  madman  to  civil  war." 

In  the  opinion  of  many  anti-Roosevelt  editors  who  stop  short  of  the  ex- 
treme position  taken  by  Colonel  Watterson,  the  Ohio  result  marks  at  least 
a  grave  crisis  in  the  career  of  the  Republican  party.    At  the  very  time  that 
Ohio  was  holding  her  momentous  primaries,  the  United  States  Senate  was 
being  regaled  l)y  a  Democratic  member  with  an  eloquent  lament  over  the 
"disgraceful  spectacle"  presented  by  the  two  leading  Republican  candi- 
dates, whom  he  described  as  "running  about  abusing  each  other  like 
pickpockets,  while  the  world  looks  on  aghast."    "The    Repub- 
lican party  is  bleeding  to  death  from    self-inflicted  wounds," 
declares  the  New  York  Times,  which  thinks  that  "the  chasm 
dividing  Republicans  from  Democrats  is  not  half  as  wide  nor 
so  impossible  of  bridging"  as  is  the  gulf  that  has  widened  be- 
tween the  Roosevelt  cause  and  the  Taft  cause.    To  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times,  a  loyal  Taft  paper,  the  pre-convention  situation 
resembles    "a    nightmare."      "The    prospect    would    be    dark 
indeed,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "were  it  not  that  very 
nearly   the   same   cleavage   exists   in   the   Democratic   party." 
And  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  we  learn  that  "a  third 
ticket  is  a  good  deal  talked  of,  in  the  event  that  Republicans 
are  0311^1  upon  to  do  what  Democrats  saw  to  be  their  duty  in 
1896 — that  is,   to  sacrifice  the  election  in  order  to  save  the 
I)arty."     The  Evening  Post  is  one  of  those  papers  which  believe 
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that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  program  means  "the  breaking  down  of 
our  established  and  tried  form  of  government."  In  another 
editorial  on  the  Ohio  vote  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"That  the  result  is  to  place  the  Republican  party  face  to  face 
with  a  grave  crisis  must  be  plain  to  the  dullest  intelligence.  For 
this  is  not  a  case  of  rivalry  between  two  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  It  is  a  grapple  of  principles.  It  is  not  one  person- 
ality against  another,  but  one  cause  against  another,  one  whole 
order  of  ideas  and  convictions  arrayed  against  another.  Roose- 
velt is  not  merely  the  representative  of  a  section  of  his  party 
or  the  leader  of  a  faction;  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  means  the  destruction  of  the  Republican 
party  as  we  have  known  it.  The  sword  which  he  wields  he  aims 
to  plunge  into  the  vitals  of  the  old  Republican  organiza- 

tion. A  large  fraction  of  its  -Q  ■  '  -^  voters  he  knows  that 
he  will    repel.     But  of  this      ^^  he     makes    light. 

To  the  Republican  radicals     '^^  who  stay  with 

him  he  expects  to  add  enough   ^^^W^  V^  other     radi- 

cals from  the  ranks  of  the  Dem-  ^k  .aiii^^^      ocrats 

and    the  Socialists   to   make   him 
President   and    launch    the  country 
upon  an  uncharted  sea  of  rash  legis- 
lation.    The  old  Republican  party 
he  feels  that  he  has  already  dashed 
to  pieces.    Upon  its  ruins  he  hopes 
to  erect  a  sort  of  plebiscitary  dicta- 
torship— the    people   being    called    upon 
to  give  the  orders  and  he  both  to  inspire  and 
execute  them. 

"If    there  were  such  a  thing  as  logic  in  politics,  the 
next  President    would    be    a    Democrat,"    declares    the 
Springfield  Republican,  which  makes  the  following  analysis 
of  the  Republican  situation: 


emerged  into  the  open  during  the  Ohio  campaign  and  was 
promptly  and  finallj-  disposed  of.  This  was  the  story,  widely 
circulated  by  his  political  enemies,  that  the  Colonel  was  intem- 
perate in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  To  a  friend  who  called 
his  attention  to   this  charge  the  Colonel  wrote: 

"It  happens  that  I  am,  as  regards  liquors,  an  exceedingly 
temperate  man.  I  drink  about  as  much  as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott — 
and  I  say  this  with  his  permission. 

"I  never  touch   whisky   at 
all,  and  I  have  never  drunlx 
a  high-ball  or  a  cocktail  in 
my  life.     I  doubt  if  I  drink 
a    dozen  teaspoonfuls   of 
brandy    a    year.      It   is 
such  an  infamous   lie 
that    it    is    a    little 
doubtful     to    know      ^    **"#■' 
what  to  do  regard- 
ing it." 


"Nominally,    the    Taft  delegates    chosen    still    outnumber    the 
Roosevelt  delegates  chosen  and,  should  the  national  committee  stand 
by  the  President  in  throwing  out  the  many  Roosevelt  contesting 
delegations  from  the  South,  the  President's  renomination  might 
be  brought   about.     But  probably  no   one   believes   that  such 
action  would  be  followed  by  anything  but  a  Roosevelt  bolt 
from  the  convention 

"A   Roosevelt   bolt  being  highly  probable   in    ea^e  the 
Southern    delegates    should   now   be   used    to    force   Mr. 
Taft's  nomination,  would  there  be  a  Taft  bolt  in  case  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination?    This  does  not  appear  so 
probable.     What  the  Roosevelt  managers  have  to  fear 
is  not  so  much  an  organized  bolting,  or  independent, 
movement,  like  that  of  the  Gold  Democrats  against 
Bryan  in  1896,  as  a  vast  stay-at-home   Republican 
vote  in  November.    It  was  this  that  defeated  Mr. 
Roosevelt's   candidate  for  governor  of  New  York 
in  1910,  after  one  of  his  most  uproarious  cam- 
paigns  at   the   very   height    of    his    popularity. 
Every    Republican    Presidential     primary    this 
spring  has  revealed  an  enormous  mass  of  voters 
too   indifferent  or   deprest  to  go  to  the  polls. 
They  will  be  a  millstone  dragging  him  down 
in  November,   in  case  his   nomination  is  ef- 
fected.     The    President    himself,    it    seems, 
would  be  unable   to  speak  one  sincere  word 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidate  during 
the  campaign,   his  ])osition  in  this  respect  being  like  President 
Cleveland's  in  189G,  while  his  re(!ent  scathing  denunciations  of 
Mr.   Roosevelt   would    be   constantly   in    the   mouth  of    every 
Democratic  orator." 
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"The  Republican  party  is  passing  into  the  musty  archives  of 
history,"  jeers  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  and  it  points  in 
proof  of  this  statement  to  the  case  of  Louisiana,  when;  the 
Republican  party  has  officially  died  through  failure  to  poll  10 
per  cent,  of  the  vote  in  the  April  elections. 

"One  result  of  the  Ohio  vote,"  suggests  the  Boston  Tranxcripl 
{hid.  Rep.),  "may  be  that  the  Taft  and  Roosevelt  forces  in 
the  Chicago  convention  will  engage  in  a  fierce  wrestle,  out  of 
which  both  will  come  exhausted  and  neither  victorious."  In  this 
event,  it  adds,  "an  agreement  of  the  exhausted  majority  and 
minority  on  a  third  candidate  is  by  no  means  an  impossibility." 


Abbott,  but  emphatic  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  given  to 
the  press  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart,  New  York  City  su- 
perintendent of  the  American  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  even  so 
indefatigable  an  opponent  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the 
New  York  World  rushes  to  his  defense  in  this  instance.  Says 
The.  World:  "To  attack  the  personal  habits  of  a  public  man 
is  vile  enough  even  when  the  attack  has  foundation.  To  fabri- 
cate lies  about  his  character  and  hal)its  is  infamous.''  But  it 
can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  add:  "If  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
intemptTance  consisted  in  a  weakness  for  a  glass  too  much 
inst(>ad  of  a  Presidential  term  too  much,  he  would  not  be  a 
menace  to  the  country." 

Altho  the  noi.se  of  l)attlo  has  focused  attention  on  President 
Taft  and  Colonel  Ro()s(>veIt,  we  are  reminded  that  tin  y  are  not 
tin;  only  candidates  l)v  Si>nator  La  Foilelte's  declaration:    "1 


One  peculiarly   insidious  charge  against  Colonel    Roosevelt      expect  to  get  the  nomination." 
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PAYING  FOR  THE  COAL  "  SUSPENSION " 

WHILE  pretty  goneral  satisfaetiou  greets  the  accept- 
ance by  the  niiuers"  convention  at  Wilkesbarre  of 
the  terms  agreed  upon  by  a  subcommittee  of  opera- 
tors and  miners,  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  find  anything 
but  agreeable  the  news  that  coal  is  up  25  cents  a  ton,  and  the 
public  will  have  to  pay  for  the  seven  weeks'  suspension  in  the 
anthracite  iields.  This  additional  tax  imposed  upon  the  public 
by  the  coal  companies  is  variously  estimated  by  the  newspapers 
at  from  §6,000,000  to  $15,000,000  a  year.  The  New  York 
Timc.f  suspects  that  the  operators,  by  maintaining  -winter  prices 
during  the  summer  months,  will  compel  the  public  to  paj-  even 
more  than  the  net  increase  of  about  53^  per  cent,  to  be  paid  to 
the  miners  during  the  four  years  covered  by  the  new  agreement. 
Commenting  on  this  method  of  holding  up  the  prices  of  coal, 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  issues  this  warning  to  the 
mine-owners : 

"There  will  be  no  excuse  for  that,  for  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  the  handling  of  anthracite  by  the  coal-roads,  which  directly 
and  indirectly  control  the  mining-operations,  is  a  very  profitable 
part  of  their  business.  It  will  be  poor  policy  for  them  further 
to  exasperate  public  sentiment  against  their  monopoly,  which 
is  sufficiently  detested  now  to  make  the  names  of  those  promi- 
nently connected  with  it  odious.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  see 
.some  of  these  'captains  of  industry'  show  signs  of  care  for  good 
repute  rather  than  exorbitant  profit." 

The  Boston  Advertiser  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union 
concur  with  this  opinion,  as  does  the  Washington  Post,  which 
makes  this  vigorous  protest: 

"It  is  plain  that  the  public,  never  consulted  in  these  little 
matters,  is  once  again  cast  for  the  role  of  the  poor  injured  hero 
in  the  drama  of  the  coal-fields.  The  miners  played  for  a  certain 
stake,  and  when  it  was  offered  to  them  on  a  platter  they  had 
sense  enough  to  accept  it.  All  the  public  need  now  do  is  to  pay 
the  bill." 

Pleased  with  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the 
miners  and  the  operators,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  thinks  that 


"a  sliglit  rise  in  coal  prices  is  a  small  cost  to  pay  for  such  a 
fortunate  deliverance."  The  cost  of  the  actual  suspension  of 
work,  as  felt  by  the  miners,  operators,  dealers  in  supplies,  rail- 
roads, trainmen  laid  off,  and  retail  merchants,  is  put  by  the 
New  York  Herald  at  $47,155,000,  while  the  Washington  Star 
puts  it  at  .$.50,000,000.  The  miners  gain  an  eight-hour  day,  a 
general  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages,  and  part  recognition 
of  the  union,  and,  in  order  to  meet  all  these  demands,  the  coal 
companies  have  decided  to  advance  the  prices  of  domestic  sizes 
of  anthracite  25  cents  a  ton,  as  noted  above.  Twenty  cents  of 
this  is  said  to  cover  the  increase  in  wages,  and  five  cents  is  for 
increased  cost  of  production,  aside  from  labor. 


SOCIALISTS  REBUKING   VIOLENCE 

IT  SEEMS  that  Socialism  is  having  as  hard  a  time  as  the 
two  old  parties  to  make  the  radical  and  conservative  ele- 
ments in  its  membership  pull  together  in  the  party  traces. 
During  the  Socialist  national  convention  in  Indianapolis  a  few 
days  ago  this  friction  came  to  an  issue,  the  press  dispatches  re- 
port, and  the  result  was  a  decided  reverse  for  the  ultra-radicals 
behind  William  D.  Haywood  and  a  victory  for  the  "progressive 
opportunists"  or  "parliamentary  Socialists,"  whose  chief  spokes- 
man was  Victor  Berger  of  Wisconsin,  the  only  Socialist  in  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Haywood's  following,  made  up  largely  of  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World,  favors  "immediate  revolution"  and 
"direct  action"  by  the  laborers  to  obtain  control  of  the  means 
of  production.  Their  position  was  emphatically  repudiated  by 
the  convention  in  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  191  to  90: 

"Any  member  of  the  party  who  opposes  political  action  or 
advocates  crime,  sabotage,  or  other  methods  of  violence  as  a 
weapon  of  the  working-class  to  aid  in  its  emancipation  shall  be 
expelled  from  membership  in  the  party." 

"The  Socialist  party  is  a  political  party  that  has  for  its  func- 
tion the  intelligent  use  of  political  power,"  said  one  of  the  speak- 


THK    VOLU.VTEER   ESCORT. 

:*  It's  my  duty  to  accompany  you.  Uncle.     You  need  a  strong  man  to 
protect  you.  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  job — Ahem!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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TKI.MMING    THE    TREE. 

— Winner  in  the  Pittsburg  Post. 


HARD    WORK    OX     LITTLE    LIMBS. 
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CAN   ALL   THE    POSTMASTERS    AND    REVENUE    MEN 
PUT    HUMPTY-DUMPTY    TOGETHER    AGAIN  ? 

— IMinor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


THE    BIGGEST   GAME    OF  ALL. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


CARTOON    THRUSTS   AT   THE    REPUBLICAN    RIVALS. 


ers  in  support  of  this  resolution.  "There  is  no  bridge  between 
SociaHsm  and  Anarchism,"  declared  Victor  Berger. 

On  a  platform  declaring  war  by  education  and  the  ballot 
against  "the  capitalist  system"  and  denouncing  "soulless  in- 
dustrial despotism"  as  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
crushing  burden  of  armaments,  poverty,  slums,  child-labor,  and 
most  of  the  insanity  and  crime  with  which  our  civilization  is 
curst,  the  convention  named  Eugene  V.  Debs,  already  three 
times  a  candidate,  for  President,  and  Emil  Seidel,  ex-mayor  of 
Milwaukee,  for  Vice-President.  This  makes  the  second  ticket 
in  the  field,  the  Socialist  Labor  party  having  held  its  convention 
in  New  York  on  April  10,  choosing  Arthur  Reimer,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  represent  it  in  the  presidential  race. 

Turning  again  to  the  resolution  against  violence  and  sabotage, 
we  read  in  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.): 

"This  may  seem  as  elementary  a  prohibition  as  the  dual  role 
which,  according  to  the  old  story,  comprized  the  entire  dis- 
ciplinary code  at  a  Western  university:  'No  student  shall  set 
fire  to  any  of  the  college  buildings.  No  student  shall  kill  any 
member  of  the  faculty.'  But  in  these  days  of  crimes  committed 
in  the  name  of  industrialism  the  Indianapolis  declaration  is  not 
superfluous.  The  country  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on 
the  decision  of  the  Socialist  party  to  stand  for  law  and  order." 

The  Socialist  party  has  won  its  place  in  this  country  as  "a 
great  political  party,"  remarks  the  Pittsburg  Leader  (Prog.  Rep.), 
"and  the  action  of  the  convention  in  recording  it  as  still  opposed 
to  violence  and  all  means  but  regular  parliameintary  action  to 
secure  control  has  added  to  its  power  and  its  influence  with  the 
people."  "No  political  party  can  thrive  here  which  does  not 
adai)t  itself  to  the  American  ideal  of  i)()litical  progress  through 
orderly  agitation."  declares  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  which 
commends  the  "practical  sagacity"  of  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Indianapolis  meeting.  "It  is  wM  for  the  party  and  well  for  the 
nation,"  says  the  Springfield  I'nion  (Rep.),  "that  such  an  ex- 
pression has  gonr'  forth  from  the  Socialist  convention,"  and  the 
Baltimore  .[nnricun  (Rep.j  also  congratulates  "conservative 
Socialism"  on  its  ability  "to  deal  with  the  more  radical  out- 
croppings  of  the  i)arty."  "Political  con.siderations  have  a  .sober- 
ing and  restraining  influence  even  on  Socialist  conventions,"  re- 
marks the  Indianapolis  AVmn  (Ind.).  "Any  other  decision 
wonld  iuive  wrecked  (lie  i)arty."  affirms  the  Boston  Chri.'ilinn  Sci- 
ence Miniilor.  and  in  tlie  Springfield  /{eputilican  (Ind.)  we  read: 


"If  the  Socialists  are  to  retain  any  vitality  a.s  a  political  party, 
they  must  follow  Mr.  Berger  on  the  issue  of  violence.  The  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  a  political  party  is  that  certain  ends  may 
be  attained  through  the  ballot-box.  If  its  members  in  large 
numbers  believe  in  dynamite,  they  may  as  well  disband  as  a 
political  organization.  Dynamite  and  the  ballot-box  are  in- 
compatible. There  is  nothing  democratic  ab«ut  physical  force. 
Majorities  can  be  terrorized  by  a  single  machine-gun,  whether 
it  be  operated  by  a  Bonaparte  or  a  Robespierre.  While  it  is  not 
true  that  all  the  Industrial  W^orkers  of  the  World  believe  in  the 
use  of  violence,  yet  it  is  admitted  that  a  section  of  them  do,  and, 
consequently,  so  good  a  leader  and  politician  as  IMr.  Berger  sees 
the  necessity  for  a  repudiation  of  their  physical-force  doctrine 
if  the  Socialist  party  is  to  survive. 

"  The  clash  in  the  Indianapolis  convention  is,  after  all,  the  Am- 
erican echo  of  the  crisis  which  syndicalism  has  in  recent  years 
forced  ui)on  the  Socialist  parties  in  European  countries.  Hay- 
wood and  his  followers  are  the  American  prototypes  of  the  French 
and  Italian  syndicalists  who  proclaim  that  parliamentary  or 
political  Socialism  is  a  failure  and  a  humbug,  and  that  results 
worth  while  can  only  be  gained  by  'direct  action'  through  in- 
cessant labor  warfare,  sabotage,  and  violence.  The  syndicalist 
leaders  say  that  the  larger  the  Socialist  group  in  Parliament  be- 
comes, the  more  conservative  it  gets;  and  they  assert  also  that 
when  old-time  Socialists  like  Millerand  and  Briand  take  posts 
in  the  cabinet  they  are  no  different  from  the  bourgeois  states- 
men themselves.  So  they  denounce  parliamentary  Socialism 
as  fostering  comj)romise,  conciliation,  'half-loaf  measures,  and 
leading  nowhere  in  this  world  or  the  next.  The  '  intelU>ctuals'  get 
control  of  the  Socialist  movement  under  the  parliamentary  plan, 
it  is  charged,  and  they  are  too  inclined  to  take  'philosophic 
views'  of  progress  and  to  indulge  in  too  much  patience  to  satisfy 
the  toilers  who  want  more  millennium  and  less  evolution  dur- 
ing their  own  lives.  The  syndicalists,  indeed,  make  no  pretens*' 
of  being  a  majority  among  the  social  revolutionists.  They  in- 
sist that  minorities,  resolute,  without  fear,  knowing  what  they 
wanted  and  never  sqn(>amish  about  methods,  have  always  driven 
great   reforms  hyme 

"The  Socialist  party  of  the  United  States  has  not  gone  on 
record  against  desperado  reformers  a  moment  too  soon.  There 
is  altogether  too  much  loose  thinking  among  more  or  less  edu- 
cated i)eople  on  this  subject,  too  much  emotional  abandon  among 
higii-bred  sympathizers  with  the  'downtrodden,'  and  too  little 
appreciation  of  the  immensity  of  the  stake  civilization  has  in 
orderly  processes  of  social  iuid  industrial  advancement." 

The  Socialist  party  in  the  United  States  has  now  an  enrolled 
membership  of  l.")(),(KK),  who  pay  regular  dues  to  the  organiza- 
tion, and  its  voting  strength  is  generally  estimated  at  about 
l,0(X).(KM). 
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SAN  DIEGO'S  "  FREE  SPEECH  "  TROUBLES 

SAN  DIEGO'S  resort  to  anarchy  to  express  its  hatred  of 
anarchists  strikes  many  editorial  observers  as  no  less 
incongruous  than  the  moral  indignation  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  the  leading  advocates  of  "direct  action," 
over  the  application  of  "direct"  methods  by  San  Diego's 
"vigilantes."  "Out  of  a  bad  situation,  made  so  by  the  descent 
upon  this  place  of  several  thousand  I.  W.  W's,  has  grown  a 
worse  one — a  practical  state  of  anarchy,  in  which  staid  business 
men  have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  deny  to  others  the 
rights  they  claim  for  themselves,"  writes  the  San  Diego  corre- 
spondent of  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune.  "We  all  know  that  the 
people  of  Southern  California  have  borne  more  than  their  share 
of  suffering  at  the  hands  of  anarchists  and  other  malcontents," 
remarks  the  New  York  Times,  "but  to  fight  them  with  their 
own  weapons  will  not  do." 

The  present  troubles  which  are  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  upon  San  Diego  seem  to  have  sprung  from  a 
curiously  small  beginning.  As  the  California  dispatches  tell 
us,  some  months  ago  the  city  council,  at  the  instance  of  certain 
merchants,  forbade  street  speaking  within  a  certain  area  of  San 
Diego's  business  section,  this  area  including  a  corner  at  which 
it  had  long  been  customary  to  hold  public  meetings.  Persons 
affected  by  this  decree,  including  representatives  of  the  Socialist 
party,  labor-unions,  the  single-taxers,  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World,  the  Salvation  Army  and  other  religious  bodies, 
petitioned  against  the  restriction,  but  without  avail.  On  the 
ground  that  the  city  council  had  exceeded  its  authority,  the 
objectors  entered  upon  a  campaign  of  "passive  resistance" — 
that  is  to  saj%  they  continued  to  send  speakers  to  the  forbidden 
corner,  and  these  quietly  submitted  to  arrest,  with  the  result 
that  San  Diego's  jails,  and  those  of  neighboring  counties,  were 
soon  filled  to  overflowing.  Under  the  irritation  of  these  tactics 
the  city  authorities  passed  a  "move  on"  ordinance,  which  ex- 
tended the  prohibition  against  street  speaking  to  all  parts  of 
the  city.  As  a  protest  against  this  sweeping  denial  of  the 
right  of  free  speech,  the  Industrial  Workers  poiu-ed  agitators 
and  sympathizers  into  San  Diego  from  neighboring  towns,  while 
the  police  and  vigilantes  retorted,  according  to  the  dispatches, 
with  wholesale  arrests  and  deportations,  supplemented  by 
violent  assaults.  The  methods  of  both  parties  to  the  controversy 
so  fanned  the  flames  of  prejudice  and  indignation  that  now,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Los  Angeles  is  consider- 
ing charges  of  .sedition  against  the   Industrial  Workers,  while 


on  the  other  a  special  commissioner  appointed  by  Governor 
Johnson  to  investigate  the  situation  reports  that  the  vigilantes- 
have  been  guilty  of  more  culpable  offenses  than  the  Industrial 
Workers.  The  vigilantes  declare  that  "we  are  fighting  for  our 
homes,"  and  "only  troops  can  stop  us,"  while  the  champions  of 
free  speech  insist  that  they  are  merely  demanding  an  "inalien- 
able right"  guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution. 

In  the  New  York  World,  which  expresses  a  point  of  view 
rather  widely  prevailing  in  the  press,  we  read: 

"No  doubt  some  of  the  agitators  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  in  Southern  California  have  made  nuisances  of  them- 
selves. Their  doctrines  are  mischievous  and  their  methods 
dangerous.  If  they  violate  the  law,  there  are  legal  ways  of 
dealing  with  them.  But  the  '  prominent  citizens '  of  San  Diego 
seem  to  imagine  that  they  themselves  are  above  the  law,  and, 
according  to  the  Governor's  special  commissioner,  they  have 
resorted  to  violence,  intimidation,  forcible  deportati©n,  and 
physical  outrages  against  individuals  whose  presence  in  the  city 
is  displeasing  to  them. 

"Evidently  what  San  Diego  most  needs  to  restore  freedom 
of  speech  and  end  mob  law  is  a  few  prominent  citizens  and 
respectable  business  men  in  jail." 

On  the  other  hand,  "it  is  easier  to  condemn  the  restraint  of 
excess  of  free  speech  by  lynch  law  than  it  is  to  indicate  where 
and  how  the  line  should  be  drawn  against  it  in  official  restraint," 
remarks  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  San  Diego  Union  assures 
us  that  "San  Diego  is  simply  making  the  fight  of  all  other  towns 
in  California,  and  of  organized  society  as  a  whole."  It  goes  om 
to  say: 

"Putting  down  rebellion  and  stamping  out  anarchy  is  roughs 
unpleasant  work.  Nobody  can  imagine  that  the  people  of  San 
Diego  like  the  task  that  has  been  forced  upon  them,  but  they 
are  doing  it  manfully  and  vigorously.  It  is  to  their  credit  that 
they  have  not  yet  asked  for  State  or  Federal  aid.  If,  however, 
they  should  find  it  necessary  to  seek  help  from  Sacramento  or 
from  Washington,  it  should  be  given  quickly  and  without  stint. 
San  Diego's  fight  is  the  fight  of  loyal  Americanism  against  an 
abominable  anarchism — is  the  fight  of  the  whole  Union." 

,  Insisting  that  San  Diego  is  simply  "exercising  the  right  of 
self-preservation,"  The  Union  says  in  another  editorial: 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether,  were  the  two  central  facts  about 
the  situation  here  clearly  understood,  there  would  be  much 
criticism  adverse  to  San  Diego.  These  facts  are:  First,  that 
there  has  been  no  'suppression  of  free  speech'  in  San  Diego;. 
and,  second,  that  the  conditions  created  by  the  horde  of  anar- 
chists who  had  swarmed  into  the  city  could  have  been  remedied 
only  by  some  such  drastic  measures  as  were  taken." 


THE    WATER-CURE    FOR   AGITATION. 
San  Diego  police  drenching  with  flre-hosc  a  religious  meeting  led  by  a  woman,  but  obnoxious  to  the  city  authorities. 
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THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  TEXAS. 

The  new  battle-ship  Texas,  as  she  appears  in  the  upper  picture,  will  be  not  only  the  greatest  fighting  ship  afloat,  but  will  also  be  the  first 
to  carry  14-inch  guns,  of  which  she  is  to  have  ten.  Her  total  cost  is  put  at  about  .flO.OOO.OOO.  She  is  573  feet  long,  and  is  expected  to  have  a 
.speed  of  21  knots.  The  launching  of  the  Texas  on  May  18  at  Newport  News  is  shown  below  at  the  right,  and  the  little  lady  at  the  left  is  Miss 
Claudia  Lyon,  daughter  of  Republican  National  Committeeman  Cecil  Lyon  of  Texas.  She  christened  the  new  super-dreadnought  and  pulled 
the  trigger  which  started  the  great  hull  down  the  ways.     A  sister  ship  of  the  Texas,  the  New  York,  is  still  under  construction. 


ANOTHER   LORIMER  VINDICATION 


6fc 


A' 


SECOND  COAT  OF  WHITEWASH"  appears  to 
be  the  favorite  newspaper  characterization  of  the 
majority  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Privilege.s  and  Elections  nuiffirminj?  William 
Lorimer's  title  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  This  report,  as  the  New 
York  Sun  (Ind)  ob.serves,  "is  not  a  half-hearted  or  apologetic 
document."  The  five  Senators  signing  it,  Dillingham  (Rep., 
Vt.),  Gamble  (Rep.,  S.  Dak.),  Jones  (Rep.,  Wash.),  Fletcher 
(Dem.,  Ala.),  and  Johnston  (Dom.,  Ala.),  assert  first  of  all  (hat 
since  no  "new  and  substantial  '  evidence  has  been  adduced, 
they  can  only  reaffirm  the  Senate's  previous  vindication  of 
Mr.  Lorimer.  The  Illinois  Senate's  investigators,  it  will  ho 
remembered,  unearthed  much  sensational  evidence  alleging  the 
existence  of  a  Lorimer  fund,  and  obtained  new  bribery  con- 
fessions. But  tho  the  Senators  named  above  had  the  benefit 
of  all  this  testimony,  they  do  not   give  it  mucii  credence  and 


emphatically  declare  their  conviction  that  not  only  do  !'the 
personal  integrity,  the  habits  and  life  of  Mr.  Lorimer  appear 
wholly  exemplary  and  his  personal  character  above  reproach," 
but  also  that  "no  vote  was  secured  for  him  by  bribery,"  that 
no  one  raised  a  fund  to  be  used  to  secure  his  election,  and  finally 
"that  his  election  was  the  logical  result  of  existing  political  con- 
ditions in  tho  State  of  Illinois  and  was  free  from  any  corrupt 
l)ractise." 

This  rejection  of  the  new  testimony,  thinks  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  (Ind.  Dem.),  must  command  attention  "even  from  those 
who  are  conxinced  tiuit  Lorimer's  \\{\v  to  his  seat  is  tainted  by 
corrupt  practises,"  for  these  Senators  ha\e  heard  and  seen  tho 
witnesses  on  the  stand,  and  are  in  a  better  position  to  judge  than 
the  general  public.  Further,  the  fact  that  tho  "plausible 
narratives  .so  widely  published"  have  "twice  failed  to  impress 
careful  investigators  goes  a  long  way  to  lessen  thoir  weight  in 
the  minds  of  reasonalth'  perst)ns." 

Hilt  by  far  the  greater  numb«>r  of  editors,  assuring  us  that  they 
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speak  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people,  belieAe  that 
the  later  evidence  furnished  whatever  additional  proof  may  have 
been  needed  of  the  taint  of  corruption  in  the  Lorimer  election. 
The  plea  that  the  Senate's  previous  action  can  not  be  recon- 
sidered is  dismissed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  as  "the 
last  stand"  of  the  Lorimer  defenders,  a  "desperate  technicahty" 
which  "has  no  more  application  to  this  proceeding  than  has  the 
n?bular  hypothesis."  When,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  request 
from  the  Illinois  State  Senate,  accompanied  by  200  pages  of 
sworn  testimony  taken  by  a  committee  of  that  body,  the  United 
States  Senate  decided  unanimously  to  reopen  the  Lorimer  case, 
no  one  raised  this  plea.  For,  according  to  The  Tribune,  even 
the  able  lawyers  on  Lorimer's  side  realized  that  it  "is  no  bar 
when  new  e^^dence  is  adduced."  Since  then  the  Senate  sub- 
committee has  sat  for  months.  While  "the  first  Lorimer 
inquiry  produced  evidence  comprized  in  one  volume  of  less  than 
800  pages,"  "the  record  of  the  second  investigation  fills  eight 
volumes  of  the  same  size" — and  "it  is  this  body  of  testimony 
which  the  Senate  is  now  asked  to  ignore!"  exclaims  The  Tribune, 
v.hich  has  led  the  anti-Lorimer  fight. 

That  there  is  no  such  evidence  is  easy  to  prove,  ironically 
observes  the  New  York  World  (Dem.).  "All  the  anti-Lorimer 
witnesses  lie,  while  truth  shines  brightly  in  the  frank  faces  of 
all  the  Lorimer  witnesses";  the  Democratic  legislators  deserted 
their  party  from  sheer  weariness  of  the  deadlock  and  "naturally 
turned  to  Lorimer,"  because  of  "his  exalted  reputation,  great 
public  services,  and  keen  intellect";  the  man  who  swore  to 
bribery  "did  so  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  reputa- 


tion"; another,  a  confest  bribe-taker,  "really  did  get  $2,500 
dishonesfly,  presenting  a  shocking  contrast  to  the  austere 
character  of  other  Illinois  legislators,  but  he  must  have  taken 
the  money,  not  from  the  Lorimer  people,  as  he  supposed,  but 
from  the  liquor  interests."  The  World  calls  this  excellent 
reasoning,  "if  anything,  a  little  too  skilful,"  but  fears  "it  will 
not  prove  convincing  to  the  country"  which  "looks  to  the 
Senate  to  follow  the  minority  report  and  purge  itself  of  the 
scandal  of  Lorimer." 

And  taking  into  consideration  the  previous  anti-Lorimer 
votes  of  old  members  and  the  Progressive  bearings  of  new 
Senators,  the  Washington  correspondents  are  inclined  to  argue 
that  such  "purging"  will  soon  be  in  order.  The  minority  report, 
notes  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  "names  the  Illinois 
legislators  whose  votes  were  purchased,  and  tells  just  how  they 
w^ere  purchased.  It  is  positive."  It  is  signed  bj^  Senators 
Kenyon  (Rep.,  la.).  Lea  (Dem.,  Tenn.),  and  Kern  (Dem.,  Ind.). 
One  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  strong  anti-Lorimer 
document  reads  as  follows:  i 

"Believing  that  the  confessions  of  members  of  the  legislature, 
strengthened  by  corroborating  circumstances  and  by  other 
evidence  relating  to  members  of  the  legislature  who  did  not 
confess,  established  conclusively  not  only  that  at  least  ten 
votes  were  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  electing  William 
Lorimer  to  the  Senate  but  that  the  record  reeks  and  teems  with 
evidence  of  a  general  scheme  of  corruption,  we  have  no  hesitancy 
in  stating  that  the  investigation  establishes  beyond  contradic- 
tion that  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  was  obtained  by 
corrupt  means,  was  therefore  invalid." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


"Theodore"  means  "Gift  of  God."  Absolutely  no  comment. — 
Columbia  Slate. 

United  Mine  Workers  prefer  to  work  the  mine-owners  rather  than  the 
mines. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Astute  business  men  are  beginning  to  insist  that  their  advertisements 
be  put  next  to  pure  Roosevelt  matter. — Columbia  State. 

We  rather  fancy  that  the  Paris  police  would  find  it  impossible  to  capture 
all  the  taxicab  robbers  in  New  York. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Judging  by  the  majority  report,  Senator  Lorimer  would  make  good 
dark-horse  timber  for  the  O.  O.  P.  convention. — liallimore  Evening  Sun. 

Thus  far,  no  editors  have  been  sum- 
moned to  testify  in  the  money-trust  investi- 
gation.— Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

It  may  be  that  the  9.50.000  bags  of  coffee 
stored  up  in  New  York  are  held  as  a  reserve 
in  case  the  third  cup  of  coffee  comes  into 
general  usage. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  Taft  leaders  in  Ma.ssachusetts  may 
be  right  in  saying  their  candidates  lost 
13.0fK)  votes  in  the  primaries  by  a  blunder, 
but  it  was  their  blunder. — New  York  World. 

The  sole  reason  for  T.  R.'s  candidacy  is 
out  at  last.  He  says,  "The  Presidency  is  a 
big  school."  All  h(!  wants  is  a  post-gradu- 
ate course  of  about  four  years. — Pittsburg 
Casette-  Times. 

The  magazine  writer  who  got  up  an 
article  on  "The  Forces  Behind  Taft  "  will  not 
get  the  President's  interest.  What  he  is 
worrying  about  is  "  The  Forces  Before  Taft." 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

In  seventeen  precincts  of  a  Alinnesota 
coimty  President  Taft  didn't  receive  a 
single  vote  at  the  primaries  this  week. 
Which  shows  that  they  are  also  hitting  him 
in  the  wheat  belt.  —  Philadelphia  North 
American. 

GUEHH    WHO  ? 

A  HM.\cK  of  Lord  Cromer, 

Jeff  Davis — a  touch  of  him. 

A  little  of  Lincoln — not  verj-  much  of  him 

Kitchener.   Bismarck,  and   Germany's  Will 

Jupiter,  Chamberlain,  Buffalo  Bill. 

— Published  in  The  St.  James  Gazette 
(London),  about  ten  years  ago,  and  now 
going  the  rounds  of  the  daily  press. 
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DOCTOR   WILEY'S   NEW   BOSS. 


What  we  need  is  not  a  new  kind  of  coin,  but  more  power  to  the  old.  — 
Boston  Herald. 

The  Colonel  is  at  least  leaving  no  adjective  unturned  to  win  the  battle. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  one  best  bet  is  that  Ban  Johnson  will  not  visit  Royston,  Ga..  in 
the  near  future. — Columbia  State. 

We  expect  to  hear  any  day  that  Mr.  Taft  was  really  the  one  who  wrote 
the  Dear  Maria  letters. —  Washington  Post. 

KiN(;    George  made  a  spectacular  trip  in  a  submarine,  indicating  that 
he  is  a  candidate  for  another  term. —  Washington  Post. 

The  neutral  stand  taken  by  The  Congres- 
sional Record  in  this  campaign  has  caused  it 
to  lose  the  confidence  of  many  of  its  old  sub- 
scribers.— Emporia  Gazette. 

In  spite  of  the  little  diversion  on  the  sub- 
j<^ct  of  liighballs  and  cocktails  the  issue  in 
the  Roosevelt  campaign  is  the  third  cup  of 
coffee. — New  Y'ork  World. 

A  Philadelphia  woman  has  been  con- 
victed of  being  a  common  scold.  And  yet 
they  let  the  presidential  candidates  go  free. 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Juarez  is  going  to  be  captured  again. 
What  a  lot  of  stirring  anniversaries  that 
town  will  have  to  celebrate  one  hundred 
years  hence! — Buffalo  Express. 

Massachusetts  man  who  is  buying  up 
.second-hand  false  teeth  may  be  preparing 
to  spring  something  new  in  campaign  em- 
blems at  Chicago. — New   York  Herald. 

Baltimore  proposes  to  put  four  delegates 
in  a  room.  In  order  to  make  things  inter- 
(wting,  may  we  suggest  Harmon,  Bryan, 
Hearst,  and  Gaynor? — Charleston  News  and 
Courier. 

"The  Habit  of  Immortality  "  is  the 
title  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in 
t  lie  current  Ow(/oofc.  Thecontril)uting  editor 
would  probably  define  it  to  mean  a  continu- 
ous third  term. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  other  day  when  a  Federal  judge  in- 
llicted  the  severest  punisiiment  he  could 
tliink  of  upon  an  alleged  undesirable  citizen 
he  reductHl  the  said  undesirable  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  Jane  Addams,  Anne  Morgan,  and 
Florence  Kelley. — Kansas  City  Star. 


ITALY'S  MILITARY  DIFFICULTIES 


To  "CARRY  the  war  into  Africa"  was  a  proverb  in- 
dicating the  last  stage  of  a  successful  campaign.  Italy 
has  reversed  the  process.  She  has  carried  the  war 
from  Africa  into  Europe  and  practically  left  her  operations  in 
Tripoli  uncompleted.  Only  a  thin  line  of  Tripolitan  coast 
remains  in  her  possession,  yet  the  Koast  of  Colonel  Bompiani, 
in  the  Corriere  della  Sera  (Rome),  was  that  the  advance  into  the 
sands  should  take  place  early  in  the  year  and  would  prove  "a 
classic  example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  desert  campaign  should 
be  carried  out."  Instead  of  carrying  out  this  plan,  Italy,  dis- 
covering, says  the  London  Times, 
' '  that  the  enemies'  center  of  grav- 
ity had  neither  been  found  nor 
struck,"  determined  on  a  naval 
campaign  in  the  ^gean.  There 
her  forces  bombarded  Samos  and 
Rhodes,  and  occupied  Stampalia 
as  a  naval  base,  and  the  Govern- 
ment organ,  the  Tribuna  (Rome), 
proudly  declares  that  Italy  aims 
at  "striking  the  enemy  to  the 
heart,"  and  that  "to-day  Italy 
takes  up  the  threads  of  her 
ancient  and  most  glorious  tradi- 
tions." Says  the  military  corre- 
spondent of  The   Times: 

"People  who  want  to  strike 
Turkey  to  the  heart  have  got 
their  work  cut  out  for  them, 
because  Turkey  is  a  powerful 
military  Empire,  and  her  Moslem 
soldiers  are  brave  and  warlike. 
The  object  can  be  attained  by 
forcing  the  Dardanelles  and  ap- 
pearing before  Constantinople,  or 
by  landing  an  army  to  beat  the 
Turks,  or  by  combined  opera- 
tions on  sea  and  land,  with  or 
without  allies." 

Well,  we  find  that  the  Italian 
fleet  bombarded  the  entrance  to 
the  Dardanelles,  a  strait  narrow 
and   lined  with    powerful   forts, 

but  failed  to  entice  into  the  open  the  weak  Turkish  fleet 
which  is  bottled  up  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  All  that  has  re- 
sulted so  far  is  that  the  people  of  Constantinople  have  been 
suffering  for  the  want  of  their  imports  and  the  wheat-ships  of 
the  Black  Sea  which  bring  their  cargoes  to  every  port  in 
Europe  have  been  cut  off  from  the  Mediterranean.  This  all 
comes  about,  as  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  says,  from 
Italy's  miscalculation  in  opening  the  war,  and  her  realization  at 
length  that  she  has  entered  upon  an  interminable  struggle.  To 
quote  the  words  of  this  observer: 

"The  Italians  in  their  dash  upon  Tripoli  miscalculated  not 
only  the  resisting-power  of  the  Turks,  but  the  disposition  of  the 
Arabs,  who,  they  supposed,  would  welcome  the  invaders  and 
cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Turks.  The  failure  of  this 
hypothesis  left  them  unprepared  for  a  serious  and  arduous 
campaign  to  subdue  th(>  country,  and  at  the  sanu^  time  they  were 
cut  off  from  strokes  at  tlie  heart  of  the  Ottoman  P^mpire  whieli 
might  compel  Turkey  to  let  go  of  Tripoli." 

By  the  step  they  have  thus  taken,  i)ledges  litlier  actually 
given  or  implied  have  been  broken  by  them,  declares  the  London 
Evening  Standard,  which  particularizes: 


THE  PLACID  TURK 


"It  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  European  war.  When  Italy 
started  out  upon  her  campaign,  she  endeavored  to  assuage  the 
fears  of  the  C  hancelleries  by  declaring  that  the  conflict  would  be 
localized.  War  would  be  waged  in  Northern  Africa  alone. 
The  rest  of  the  world  should  not  be  disturbed. 

"But  it  is  difficult  to  carry  on  war  on  the  limited-liability 
system.  It  is  like  setting  one  room  of  a  house  on  fire  and  trying 
to  prevent  the  blaze  spreading  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
Italian  pledge  was  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  annexation 
of  Tripoli  would  be  a  short  and  simple  affair,  a  mere  military 
and  naval  parade.     This  shows  a  reckless  want  of  foresight." 

Speaking  of  the  time  chosen  for  the  Italian  movements  in  the 

.^gean    the   Journal   des    Debals 
(Paris)  remarks: 

"The  news  of  the  various  Ital- 
ian operations  in  the  ^gean  Sea 
arrived  at  Constantinople  at  the 
very  moment  the  Sultan  was 
opening  the  second  Ottoman  Par- 
liament. No  doubt  these  opera- 
tions were  purposely  undertaken 
on  that  precise  day  in  order  to 
produce  a  deep  impression  on  the 
new  deputies  and  to  drive  them 
on  to  take  a  conciliatory  atti- 
tude in  effecting  a  settlement  of 
the  Tripolitan  affair." 

Against  this  the  Liberie  (Paris) 
quotes  from  the  speech  from  the 
throne  made  by  the  Sultan  amid 
the  thunder  of  the  Italian  can- 
nonade: 

"The  war  which  has  been 
called  up  by  Italy  in  a  manner 
alike  contrary  to  justice  and  to 
international  treaties  still  goes 
on  in  spite  of  the  desire  for  peace 
manifested  on  all  sides.  We  also 
desire  peace,  yet  no  end  shall 
ever  be  put  to  this  war,  but  on 
condition  that  our  sovereign 
rights  be  maintained  in  their  full 
power  and  integrity." 

The  Sultan  was  here  merely 
expressing  the  \dews  of  the  Young 
Turks,  who  feel  that  their  all  is 

staked  upon  victory,  declares  the   London  Spectator,  in  which 

we  read: 

"The  Young  Turks  have  their  back  against  the  wall.  They 
live  by  prestige  alone.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  defend  the 
cause  of  Islam  against  a  Christian  nation  A\-ith  extravagant 
scrupulousness,  or  they  would  suffer  from  the  suspicion,  which 
peculiarly  attaches  itself  to  reformers  in  Turkey,  of  being  luke- 
warm in  the  faith.  The  Young  Turks,  in  brief,  can  not  afford 
to  yield.  Further,  we  must  remember  that  the  war  in  Tripoli 
is  a  very  cheap  war  for  Turkey." 

But,  obs(>rves  the  Berlin  Vorwaerts,  these  recent  military 
demonstrations,  reconnaissances,  and  cannonades  of  the  Italian 
fleet  wer(>  not  intended  so  mucli  to  hurt  Turkey  as  to  frighten 
the  Powers  into  intervening  and  forcing  the  Sultan  to  hand  over 
Tripoli  to  Victor  Knimanuel,  and  w(>  are  told: 

"Tile  tlu-eatening  naval  demonstration  made  by  Italy  in  the 
-Kgean  S(>a  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  evidently 
had  its  origin  in  no  hope  of  achieving  a  great  military  triumph. 
It  ratlier  aimed  at  jjroducing  a  diplomatic  effect  upon  the  Porto 
and  tile  Powers  of  Europe.  But  even  if  it  professes  to  be  a 
demonstration  and  nothing  more,  it  may  prove  an  enterprise 
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very   disturbing  and  dangerous  to    the    present     international 
crisis." 

While  Constantinople  papers,  such  as  the  Ikdam,  deride  the 
'"blustering  Italian  Navy,"  the  Tanin  ironically  supposes  that 
the  bombardment  was  "a  polite  salute  fired  at  the  opening  of 


SHOCK    TACTICS. 

EuROPA  (to  Italy,  wlio  has  temi)orarily  discarded  the  barrel 
organ  in  favor  of  the  bombardon) — "If  you  go  on  like  that. 
young  man.  you'll  get  yourself  disliked." 

Italy — "Well,  that's  better  than  not  being  noticed  at  all." 

— Punch  (London). 

the  Ottoman  Parliament."     The  London  Outlook  remarks  more 
seriously  that  Italy  is  acting  in  an  unworthy  manner  and  that 

"  It  really  must  appear  to  the  unprejudiced  observer  that  a  real 
l)attle  by  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops  under  the  Cross 
of  Savoy  in  Tripoli  would  be  a  more  valorous  method  of  jjroving 
the  superiority  of  Italy  over  Enver  Bey  and  the  Turko-Arabs." 

The  same  paper  reflects  that  "the  food-supply  of  half  a  doziMi 
friendly  nations"  might  be  imperiled  by  such  random  tactics 
if  Turkey  should  be  forced  to  keep  the  Dardanelles  closed,  for 
Odessa,  which  lies  at  the  door  of  the  great  wlieat-produciug 
area  of  southern  Russia,  distributes  annually  through  the  mer- 
cantile navies  of  ail  nations  some  $o(),(K)0,000  worth  of  grain, 
most  of  which  passes  through  the  Dardanelles.  On  this  point 
the  London  Slalint  remarks: 

"At  the  present  moment  there  are  in  the  Dardanelles  a  large 
number  of  trading-ships  loaded  with  grain  and  other  produce, 
much  of  which  is  perishable,  and  therefore  might  become  useless 
if  the  sailing  of  those  vessels  were  to  be  retarded.  The  ships 
belong  not  only  to  the  countries  just  referred  to  [France,  Russia, 
Rumania,  and  Oreece].  Thej-  belong  also  to  our  own  and  other 
countries.  And  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  longer 
they  were  kept  lying  idle  in  the  Straits  the  greater  would  be  the 
cost  to  their  owners;  while,  as  already  said,  the  cargoes  might  be 
either  partially  or  wholly  damaged.  Thus,  it  is  not  alone  the 
countries  of  export  that  are  aff<'cted;  so  also  are  the  countries 
of  import.  Even  this  statement  does  not  complete  the  (!ase, 
for,  as  the  labor  unrest  all  over  the  world  has  brought  home  to 
the  whole  of  us,  the  cost  of  li\-ing  just  now  is  exceedingly  great. 
Therefore,  if  these  vessels  were  to  be  detained,  and  it  became 
impossible  without  much  augmented  expense  to  get  grain  from 
the  HIafrk  Sea  and  Danubian  countries  to  the  markets  of  Western 
and  Central  Europe,  the  cost  of  living  would  undoubtedly  be 
enhanced,  and  much  inconvenience  might  result." — Translations 
made  for  Thk  Litkkakv  Di(;e.st. 


JAPAN  ON  THE  MAGDALENA  BAY  SCARE 

JUDGING  from  the  tone  of  the  leading  Tokyo  newspapers, 
Japan  no  longer  shows  any  worry  over  the  utterances  of 
our  alarmist  newspapers  and  statesmen.  The  fantom 
of  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Mexico  and  our  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  is,  they  think,  conjured  up  by  our  armament-builders 
or  our  big  interests,  which  have  their  own  axes  to  grind.  The 
Tokyo  press  made  no  comment  upon'  Major-General  Carter's 
recent  statement  before  a  House  committee  that  Hawaii  is  at 
Japan's  mercy,  as  there  were  in  the  islands  some  30,000  ex- 
soldiers  from  the  Mikado's  Empire.  As  for  Senator  Lodge's 
Magdalena  Bay  resolution,  some  papers  seem  rather  amused 
by  it,  while  others  regard  it  as  of  little  or  no  importance.  And 
this,  the  Japan  Times  (Tokyo)  thinks,  is  a  great  improvement  of 
the  situation,  when  we  remember  the  serious  concern  which 
the  Japanese  press  used  to  show  over  such  utterances.  In  the 
clever  expression  of  this  English  organ  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, the  Japanese  war-scare  in  America  "is  manufactured  for 
home  consumption,  not  for  export,"  and  the  Japanese  press  now 
know  it  pretty  well. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  editorial  observations  on  the 
Magdalena  Bay  incident  which  furnish  food  for  reflection  on 
oin-  part.  The  Kokumin  (Tokyo),  for  example,  says  it  is  thank- 
ful that  Japan  is  free  from  such  shipbuilders,  gun-makers,  and 
other  interests  as  would  not  scruple  to  abuse  the  name  of  a 
friendly  Power  in  their  propaganda  for  the  expansion  of  arma- 
ments. This  journal  assures  us  of  the  warm  feeling  which  the 
•lapanese  invariably  entertain  toward  us,  and  says: 

"There  is  absolutely  nothing  which  would  cause  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  two  nations.  Senator  Lodge's  utterances  on  Mag- 
dalena Bay  none  of  us  take  seriotisly.  Even  the  immigration 
question  is  not  a  vital  one,  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned.  There 
is  ample  room  for  our  surplus  poi)ulation  in  the  territories 
we  have  recently  acquired.  The  cooperation  of  the  two  nations 
is  extremely  desirable,  especially  at  this  moment,  when  they 
are  to  play  principal  parts  in  the  great  task  of  regenerating 
(^hina." 

To  the  Tokyo  Asahi  the  Magdalena  Bay  affair  appears  to  be 
the  creation  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  newspapers,  while  the  Yorodzu 
(Tokyo)  characterizes  Senator  Lodge's  utterances  as  "silly  and 
frivolous."  "The  worst  of  it  all  is,"  the  Yorodzu  adds,  "that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  authority  on  international  affairs  in  the  Senate."     The 


THE   INTERVENTION   OF   THE   POWERS. 

Diplomacy — "Onward,  niy  children!    But  be  prudent." 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 

Tokyo  Amhi  describes  what  it  believes  to  be  the  fabrication  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers  in  th(*se  words: 

"The  Hearst  family  owns  some  460,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  within  the  Mexican  territory.  This  land  is  valued 
at  three  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  even  at  that  price  Mr. 
Hearst  can  find  nobody  who  would  take  anv  interest  in  the  land. 
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Italy — "Victory!     I've  got  him!" 

— Borsszem  Janko  (Vienna) 


FRANCE    AND    ITALY    BOTH    FIND    THEIR   AFRICAN    WIVES 
SOMEWHAT   REFRACTORY. 

■ — Kladdnadatsch  (Berlin). 
MEDITP]RRANEAN    WAR    SKETCHES. 


Yet  he  is  determined  to  turn  it  into  a  profitable  investment. 
So  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  make  capital  of  any  insignificant 
incident  with  the  one  fixt  aim  of  creating  international  com- 
plications between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which  would 
ultimately  end  in  the  annexation  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
^States.  Mr.  Hearst  knows,  as  well  as  anybody  else  under  the 
sun,  that  the  fishing  concession  obtained  by  a  Japanese  whaling 
concern  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Magdalena  Bay, 
and  that  the  concession  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  conferred 
by  Mexico  upon  other  foreign  concerns.  Yet  his  papers  do 
not  hesitate  to  manufacture  news  and  distort  facts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  decency  and  of  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and 
America." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MORE   RAGE  AT  THE   MONROE 
DOCTRINE 

OUR  BENEVOLENT  PROTECTION  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  under  the  Doctrine  of  Monroe 
does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  all  of  them.  Some 
suspect  we  are  merely  using  it  as  a  mask  to  conceal  our  own 
piratical  designs.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  double-edged 
sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  Central  and 
South  American  peoples,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Diario,  published 
in  the  Citj'  of  Mexico.  It  threatens  their  independence  and  their 
interests,  and  asserts  the  domination  of  the  United  States  over 
the  Latin  republics,  we  are  informed,  and  it  is  described  as 
merely  an  insolent  expression  of  North  American  imperialism, 
which  claims  the  hegemony  from  the  river  St.  LawTence  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  can  not  for  a  moment  be  accepted  as 
just  and  right  by  the  peoples  of  that  great  region.  The  strong 
terms  in  which  this  paper  states  its  opinion  may  be  judged  from 
llic  following  quotation  from  a  recent  editorial: 

"The  Monroe  Doetrine  is  a  weapon  which  the  ri()\'ernment  at 
Washington  has  employed  to  injure  European  interests  in  Latin 
America  by  flourishing  in  the  eyes  of  the  European  Governments 
the  pretensions  of  «!oininatioii  over  those  states.  With  this 
weapon  they  have  attacked  tiie  |)olitical  interests  of  those  states, 
their  domestic  sovereignty  and  their  right  to  independence,  on 
the  pretext  of  preserving  i)eaee.  of  preserving  inta<-t   .Xtnerican 


interests,  and  finally  of  preventing  European  Powers  from 
advancing  any  claims  to  occupy  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
continent." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  there  is  no  real  foundation 
for  the  doctrine.  The  United  States  really  has  no  rights  in 
the  Latin  states.  Our  claims  are  styled  merely  the  outcome  of 
North  American  territorial  ambition.  The  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  thus  discust : 

"The  true  Monroe  Doetrine  would  simply  stand  for  a  union  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  all  the  representatives  of  Latin  America,  inspired 
to  maintain  in  the  common  interest  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  all  the  free  peoples  of  America  who  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  dominion  of  Spain.  In  this  interpretation,  which 
is  the  true  one,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  not  stand  for 
North  American  selfishness  to  the  exclusion  of  continental 
interests,  which  prompt  all  the  peoples  of  the  territory  to  defend 
themselves  against  European  aggressions  and  preserve  their 
territorial  integrity,  relying  for  help  upon  the  United  States. 
But  Uncle  Sam,  armed  with  the  heavy  liludgeon  of  his  policy, 
belabors  the  warlike  or  revolutionary  republics,  and  collects  the 
debts  of  other  nations  with  the  moderate  rake-off  of  80  per  cent. 
There  is  in  this  matter  no  community  of  interests  between  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  Latin  peoples  and  Oovernments.  Their  interests 
are  rather  opposed  to  each  other.  Europe  respects  the  high- 
handed policy  o"  the  United  States  because  it  can  use  it  in  case 
of  national  disturbances  to  collect  debts  more  or  less  legitimate, 
and  so  Europe  recognizes  the  debt-collector,  the  belaborer  of  the 
peoples,  who  is  playing  for  his  own  hand  regardless  of  Latin- 
American  interests." 

Uncle  Sam  bestrides  South  America  "like  a  colossus."  He 
buys  up  bad  debts,  we  read,  and  threatens  occupation  if  they 
are  not  paid.     This  is  his  ^■iew  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine: 

"With  one  foot  in  Cuba  and  the  oth(T  in  Panama,  he  rests 
his  whole  trunk  in  Central  America,  'le  buys  up  the  debts  of 
swindling  peoples  and,  instead  of  collecting  them  and  making  the 
creditors  |)ay,  h(>  tills  the  territory'  of  th(>  in\()l\(>(l  ])eoples  with 
his  financial  agents,  with  tlie  manifest  intention  of  i)roeeediug 
from  financial  intervention  to  a  protectorate  or  annexation  pure 
and  simj)le. 

"Away  tlu'u  with  this  benevolent  Monroe  Doctrine!  It  is 
very  far  from  a  doetrine  by  which  all  interests  may  be  equally 
protected,  or  may  lie  lield  (>(jn;illy  sacred  in  all  tlu>  countries  it 
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concerns.     Instead  of  that,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  absorption  and 
annihilates  the  interests  of  the  parties  affected." 

This  writer  encourages  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  to 
repudiate  the  doctrine  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  If  allowed 
and  submitted  to,  it  would  bring  ruin  and  servitude  upon  them. 
Hence  we  read: 

"The  North  American  doctrine  of  hegemony  in  the  Latin 
republics  would  rob  these  peoples  of  their  sovereignty  at  home 
and  abroad.  North  American  imperialism  would  force  them  to 
sacrifice  their  independence  to  the  expansion  of  the  United  States 
over  the  whole  continent.  The  Doctrine  of  Monroe  is  the  shield 
and  buckler  of  United  States  aggression;  it  is  a  sword  suspended 
by  a  hair  over  the  Latin  continent.  Imperialism  is  a  boundless 
ocean  which  threatens  to  engulf  this  constellation  of  free 
peoples." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Other  papers,  the  Espiritu  Nuevo  and  the  Republicano,  and 
even  the  brother  of  Ospina,  Dr.  Mariano  Ospina  Vasquez,  in  a. 
letter  to  the  Argentina  (Buenos  Aires),  speak  in  similar  terms  of 
disapprobation. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OSPINA  REBUKED  AT  HOME 

IT  MAY  BE  that  General  Ospina  thought  he  would  make  a 
great  hit  with  the  people  of  Colombia  when  he  wrote  our 
State  Department  that  Secretary  Knox's  proposed  visit 
there  would  be  inopportune  on  account  of  the  misunderstanding 
over  the  way  we  aided  the  Panama  secession.  If  so,  he  seem- 
ingly made  the  mistake  of  his  Life,  for  his  Government  not  only 
called  him  back  home,  but  the  press  of  Bogota  have  united  in 
gi\ing  him  such  a  wigging  as  few  diplomats  experience.  They 
reflect  severely  upon  his  "impertinence"  and  brashness,  and 
remark  that  he  acted  like  a  freshman  in  the  school  of  diplo- 
macy, puffed  up  by  an  inflated  idea  of  his  ovvm  importance. 
Ospina  is  especially  blamed  because  he  acted  on  his  own  initia- 
tive and  without  consulting  the  Colombian  Chancellery.  The 
Tiempo  (Bogota)  says  no  one  can  imagine  "the  reasons  which 
induced  General  Ospina  to  act  as  he  did,"  and  blames  "the  folly 
of  the  plenipotentiary"  which  "might  have  caused  serious 
trouble  to  the  country  and  the  Government."  The  Sociedad 
speaks  in  the  same  tone  as  follows: 

"General  Ospina  might  have  maintained  an  attitude  as  high 
and  mighty  as  he  chose,  provided  he  observed  the  forms  of  in- 
ternational courtesj'  and  did  not  venture  to  compromise  his 
Government  witliout  consulting  the  authorities  at  home.  His 
publication  of  a  letter  of  warning  to  Secretary  Knox  is  inex- 
plicable and  admits  of  no  justification.  Our  position  as  a  weak 
people  may  sometimes  impose  upon  us  conditions  which  con- 
flict with  our  character  and  temperament.  The  office  of  Gen- 
eral Ospina  as  our  diplomatic  representative  in  the  United 
States  required  in  its  exercise  the  most  delicate  cautiousness, 
and  a  prudence  above  suspicion.  This  was  all  the  more  requisite 
because  as  a  son  of  Colombia  his  instinct  in  all  such  nego- 
tiations should  have  taught  him  that  the  tide  of  error  ever  rims 
fast  and  that  the  gulf  of  blunder  is  always  most  alluring  when 
it  is  deepest." 

The  Liberal  remarks  more  crisply  and  cruelly: 

"The  muddle  in  which  General  Ospina  involved  himself  is 
one  that  a  first-year  student  of  diplomacy  would  have  avoided." 

The  Nuevo  Tiempo  says  in  a  similar  tone: 

"General  Ospina  by  sending  a  negative  reply  to  the  note  of 
Mr.  Knox  without  previously  consulting  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment committed  a  grievous  blunder,  which  he  certainly 
aggravated  by  publishing  the  corres})ondence.  These  two 
errors  place  General  Ospina  in  a  very  unhappy  position  and  bar 
him  forever  from  the  diplomatic  servicei-of  this  country." 

The  Gaceta  Republicana  declares  that  the  action  of  Ospina 
"is  quite  inexplicable,"  and  adds: 

"We  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Ospina  had  any  right  to  refuse,  in 
the  name  of  Colombia,  the  visit  projected  by  a  high  American 
official  at  this  particular  time;  nor  can  we  conjecture  any  rea- 
son he  could  have  for  making  so  important  a  decision  without 
previously  consulting  the  Colombian  Government.  Serious  in- 
deed has  been  the  irregularitj'  of  Mr.  Ospina's  conduct,  and  amply 
justified  is  the  Government  in  suspending  him  from  office." 


THE   DANGER    OF   BIG   SHIPS 

SHIPS  MAY  BE  BUILT  too  huge  for  profit  or  safety^ 
asserts  the  London  Economist,  which  for  the  last  three- 
or  four  years  has  strenuously  combated  the  new  mania- 
for  building  monster  vessels,  either  for  peace  or  war.  This  it 
says  apropos  of  the  fate  of  the  Titanic,  which,  when  it  was. 
launched,  was  the  biggest  ship  ever  floated.  But  the  mania  still 
prevails,  and  the  Germans  are  bitten  by  it.  We  learn  from  the 
press  that  the  new  liner  Imperator,  launched  last  week,  is  nearly 
4,000  tons  heavier  than  the  Titanic,  and  has  a  length  of  900 
feet,  or  more  than  four  city  blocks.  She  has  a  beam  of  96  feet, 
and  her  essential  structure  weighs  50,000  tons.  She  will  have  a 
Ritz  restaurant  and  a  swimming-pool.  She  has  a  double  bottom 
and  coal-bunkers  at  the  sides,  which  gives  her  a  double  skin. 
She  is  equipped  with  a  series  of  transverse  bulkheads,  which  are 
closed  by  hydraulic  power  controlled  from  the  bridge. 

The  Economist  thinks  the  British  Admiralty  is  largely  to 
blame  for  starting  the  craze.  The  dreadnought  fashion  was 
introduced  by  British  naval  designers,  and  has  already  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  the  world  ."almost  incredible  millions."  To 
quote  further: 

"The  dreadnought  mania,  after  provoking  a  rivalry  very 
profitable  to  the  great  armament  interests  all  over  the  world, 
was  speedily  reproduced  in  the  merchant  service,  with  the  help 
of  big  shipbuilders,  who  wanted  to  'lick  creation.'  At  that 
time  the  great  American  lines  had  already  reached  what  we 
think  will  prove  to  be  the  best  size  and  the  most  reasonable 
speed,  combining  safety  with  comfort  and  economy.  There  are 
many  shipping  experts  and  experienced  navigators  who  said 
before  the  awful  disaster  to  the  Titanic,  and  before  the  proofs 
that  have  been  multiplying  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  un- 
manageability  of  super-ships,  that  ships  of  the  type  of  the 
Baltic,  steady  as  a  rock,  would  require  a  very  great  deal  of 
beating.  It  is  quite  easy  to  prove,  as  a  matter  of  naval  finance, 
that  the  British  fleet  at  the  present  moment  would  have  been 
far  more  powerful,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  at  a  much 
smaller  expense,  if  the  dreadnought  and  the  super-dreadnought 
had  not  been  introduced ;  and  the  utter  waste  of  the  system 
could  not  ber  better  illustrated  than  by  Mr.  Churchill's  appeal 
at  Glasgow  for  a  huge  expenditure  on  deepening  and  widening 
docks  in  order  to  provide  for  the  bigger  and  bigger  ships  which 
this  madly  foolish  policy  seeks  to  perpetuate." 

Apropos  of  the  Titanic  disaster,  Mr.  Alfred  Egar,  a  marine 
specialist,  writes  to  the  same  effect  in  the  London  Morning 
Post.  "There  is  no  dry-dock  accommodation  for  these  huge 
boats,"  he  remarks.  "There  is  not  a  single  harbor  on  our 
coast  which  an  original  dreadnought,  let  alone  a  super- 
dreadnought,  could  get  into,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  big  ship 
like  the  Titanic."  But  the  main  argument  against  big  ships 
is  thus  stated: 

"The  building  and  running  of  these  monster  ships  involve 
too  great  a  concentration  of  life  and  wealth  in  a  single  bottom. 
This  is,  perhaps,  a  sweeping  statement,  but  it  can  be  tested  and 
prov-ed  by  a  reference  to  the  marine-insurance  market,  and  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  among  underwriters  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  b(>ar  too  heavy  a  risk  when  they  insure  the  enormous 
hulls  and  cargoes  of  the  North  Atlantic  liners.  The  full  value 
can  not  be  covered  without  overstraining  the  resources  of  the 
market,  and  the  White  Star  owners  arc  only  partially  insured 
by  the  policies  which  they  have  taken  out.  If  the  shipbuilder 
had  really  conquered  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  he  might  make  his 
vessels  as  large  as  he  pleased;  but  after  every  safeguard  has 
been  taken,  after  the  Marconigraph  and  the  submarine  signals 
have  been  installed,  after  all  the  ^/vater-tight  compartments  have 
been  constructed,  the  sea  is  still  the  master,  and  no  vessel  in 
the  world  can  be  pronounced  safe." 
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FRAGMENT    OF    CONJUNCTIVE    TISSUE    IN   FULL    GROWTH. 

The  central  black  portion  is  the  primitive  portion. 


FRAGMENT   OF    CARTILAGE    AT   THE    BEGINNING    OF    ITS    GROWTH. 

The  new  cells  radiate  in  all  directions;  the  stripes  are  in  the  bouillon. 


GROWTH    OF   LIVING    TISSUES    OUTSIDE    THE    ORGANISM. 


POTENTIAL  IMMORTALITY 


PHYSIOLOGISTS  have  long  recognized  that  the  life  of  an 
organism  itself  and  that  of  its  separate  cells,  or  even  of  its 
organs,  are  not  the  same  thing.  There  may  be  dead  cells, 
or  aggregates  of  cells,  in  a  living  body,  and  conversely  cells 
may  live  for  some  time  after  the  body  of  which  they  form  a  part 
has  passed  away.  It  is  now  known  that  parts  of  an  organism — 
bits  consisting  of  living  cells — may  be  kept  alive  apart  from  the 
body,  and  that  they  may  even  grow,  if  provided  with  material 
for  the  purpose.  Some  of  the  experiments  bearing  on  this  fact 
have  been  briefly  described  or  mentioned  in  these  pages.  The 
latest  are  those  recently  reported  by  Dr.  Carrel,  the  director  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York,  in  The  Journal  of  Experi- 
mental Medicine.  We  translate  below  from  L' Illustration 
(Paris,  April  13)  a  popular  account  of  the  whole  series  of 
experiments.     Saj's  this  magazine: 

"The  first  trials  had  only  relative  success.  Fragments  of 
tissues  and  organs  were  placed  in  plasma  and  kept  at  a  proper 
temperature.  At  the  end  of  two  to  fifteen  days  a  new  tissue 
formed  around  the  primitive  tissue,  but  soon  the  growth  became 
less  rapid,  decreasing  little  by  little  till  it  stopt  completely. 
Life  could  sometimes  be  prolonged  by  transplantation  of  the 
tissue  to  a  new  medium  of  nutrition,  but  death  always  super- 
vened after  this  had  been  dcme  two  or  three  times. 

"As  Professor  Pozzi  has  remarked,  these  results  made  it 
possil)le  to  suppose  that  death,  instead  of  being  the  necessary 
<'nd  of  the  life  of  tissues  outside  of  the  organism,  is  due  simply 
to  accid(mtal  causes  lik(;  the  accumulation  of  waste  products 
around  the;  cells,  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  nutritive  medium. 
This  hypothesis  accords  with  Metchnikoff's  theories  on  the  causes 
of  old  age  and  death;  if  it  is  correct,  tlie  rejuvenation  of  aging 
cultures  would  be  theoretically  possible.  This  was  then 
attempted. 

"Cultures  of  conjunctive  fissu(>  whose  activity  had  become 
sluggish  W(!re  washed  for  several  minutes  in  Ringer's  solution 
and  j)la<!ed  in  a  new  medium.  Their  growth  soon  became 
more  rapid.  By  successive  cultivation  and  washing  they  could 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  full  activity  for  more  than  a  month. 
This  result  confirmed  the  hypothesis:    it  was  proved  that  age 


and  death  in  such  cultures  are — at  least  within  certain  limits — 
accidental  phenomena.  Hence  could  be  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  keeping  tissues,  separate  from  an  organism,  permanently 
alive  during  a  greater  or  less  time.  It  only  remained  to  find  a 
way  to  do  this. 

"Dr.  Carrel  had  recourse  to  what  he  calls  a  state  of  'inter- 
rupted' or  'alternating'  life.  This  interrupted  life  was  obtained 
by  throwing  the  cultures  alternately  into  two  different  states — 
a  state  of  'manifest'  life  during  which  the  tissue  develops,  uses 
up  its  nutritive  medium,  and  surrounds  itself  w^ith  waste 
products,  and  a  state  of  '  latent '  life,  during  which  it  is  re- 
lieved of  these  foreign  substances  to  be  then  replaced  in  a 
new  medium. 

"In  a  few  words,  this  is  how  Dr.  Carrel  proceeded: 

"The  tissue,  fresh,  or  preserved  for  a  day  or  two,  is  cut  into 
small  fragments  in  a  special  liquid  called  'Ringer's  solution.' 
These  bits  are  placed  on  plates  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  plasma  made  of  distilled  water  and  extracts  of  muscle  or 
embryo.  The  cultures  are  then  placed  in  an  oven  at  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  organism,  where  they  develop  rapidly;  little 
by  little  new  cells  are  seen  to  protrude  from  the  primitive  frag- 
ment ;    this  is  the  state  of  '  manifest '  life. 

"As  soon  as  the  rapidity  of  growth  diminishes,  at  the  end  of 
about  two  to  six  days,  the  plates  are  taken  from  the  o\en  to 
subject  the  cells  to  a  period  of  'latent'  life.  For  this  the  culture 
is  introduced  into  a  tube  containing  Ringer's  solution  kept  at 
the  temperature  of  +1°  Centigrade  [34°  F.].  Tlu-  culture  is 
allowed  to  cleanse  itself  and  get  rid  of  its  organic  waste  for  a 
time  that  varies  generally  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours. 

"The  culture  is  then  replaced  in  the  oven  with  its  nutritious 
plasma  as  before.  The  groAvth  of  the  cells  reconiinences.  and  as 
soon  as  it  ceases  a  second  period  of  'latent'  lift>  is  prepared. 
And  so  on. 

"Thus  is  realiz(>d  the  'alternating  life.'  formed  of  a  series  of 
periods  of  activity  and  repose,  like  the  life  of  a  i)lant  whose 
vegetation  is  interrupted  annually  by  winter.  During  eacli 
phase  of  'manifest'  life,  the  priniitiv(>  fragment  surrounds  itself 
with  a  new  layer  of  cells  witii  a  rapiditx  tiiat  is  xariablc,  but  is 
often  as  great  after  the  fortieth  dav  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'life.' 

"The  maximum  duration  of  the  life  of  the  cultures  observed 
in  the  course  of  these  experiments  was  (51  days.     Death  was 
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always  caused  by  inicrobian  infections  when  the  tissues  were 
still  in  full  actiATty. 

"Now,  as  Professor  Pozzi  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  it  is  credible 
that  we  may  be  able  to  maintain  tissues  in  a  state  of  manifest 
life  in  a  permanent  way  outside  the  organism.  It  would  seem 
that  the  problem  is  mainly  one  of  asepsis.  Is  this  to  say  that 
we  shall  succeed  in  preser\ing  in  a  tank  the  leg  of  a  man  who  has 


Courtesy  u£ 


The  EUibon  Montlilj." 

ONE   OF   THE    80-HORSE-POWER    ELECTRIC   HOISTS 

On  the  new  Woolworth  Building. 


been  executed  or  killed  bj*  an  accident,  and  three  months  or  a 
year  later  attach  this  living  leg  to  the  thigh  of  a  millionaire? 
Certainly  not.  No  physiologist  will  admit  the  possibility  of 
preserving  alive,  outside  th(>  organism,  such  an  extremely  com- 
plex assemblage  of  vessels  and  tissues  as  that  composing  a  limb. 

"But  at  the  present  time  Professor  Carrel  foresees  a  method 
of  treating  aneurisms  by  removing  the  diseased  part  of  the  artery 
and  replacing  it  by  a  section  of  a  vein,  taken  from  another 
subject,  which  little  by  little  will  arterialize.  As  for  the  trans- 
plantation of  organs,  such  as  the  kidney  or  spleen,  or  of  limbs, 
nothing  forbids  us,  a  priori,  to  foresee  its  possibility,  assuming 
that  there  will  be  only  a  brief  delay  in  which  the  limb  to  be 
transplanted  must  be  preserved. 

"But  while  concluding  that  Dr.  Carrel's  methods  constitute  a 
remarkable  forward  step  in  the  surgeon's  art,  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  base  extravagant  speculations  upon  it." 

In  an  editorial  on  Dr.  Carrel's  results,  in  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York,  May  11),  we  find  these  additional  interesting 
particulars : 

"The  morphological  characters  of  the  tissues  grown  outside 
of  the  organism  have  been  carefully  studied  and  have  been  found 
to  vary  according  to  the  technic  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  tissues.  Of  greater  interest,  however,  were  the  dynamic 
characters  acquired  by  the  cultures.  The  rate  of  growth  was 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  medium,  its  osmotic  tension, 
the  way  in  which  the  plasma  was  cut,  the  amount  of  old  plasma 
left  around  the  cells,  the  form  of  the  culture,  and  the  frequency 
of  its  passages.  It  seems  that  the  older  a  culture  was,  the 
quicker  it  grew.  Generally  the  cultures  remained  very  small 
in  spite  of  their  constant  growth,  and  frequently  they  diminished 
in  size  as  the  result  of  mechanical  injury,  concentration  of  the 
medium,  and  microbic  infection." 

Some  foreign  physiologists,  we  are  told  in  recent  reports, 
are  looking  somewhat  askance  upon  Carrel's  results.  The  result 
may  be  correct,  say  these  doubters,  but  the  proof  is  not  yet 
satisfactory.    Says  The  Medical  Record  (April  27): 

"Leading  pathologists  in  Germany  who  have  repeated  the 
original  experiments  have  exprest  themselves  somewhat  skep- 


tically as  to  the  nature  of  the  supposed  proUfication  of  tissue-eeUs 
in  vitro  [in  laboratory  vessels].  Some  of  the  eel!  element* 
undoubtedly  appear  to  multiply,  but  the  phenomenon,  they  say, 
is  susceptible  of  a  very  different  explanation." 

The  entire  subject  was  vigorously  debated  before  a  recent 
medical  convention.     We  read: 

"Among  those  who  had  repeated  the  English  and  American 
experiments  were  Pfeiffer  and  Praussnitz,  while  others  present 
had  had  opportunity  to  study  the  preparations.  Praussnitz 
explains  the  phenomenon  as  follows:  The  tissue  placed  in  the 
culture  medium  undergoes  autolytic  changes  which  result  in  an 
aseptic  necrobiosis  [gradual  local  death  or  degeneration,  as  in 
old  age].  The  connective-tissue  cells  either  migrate  or  are  washed 
out  into  the  nutrient  plasma.  That  they  may  proliferate  is  not 
impossible,  but  strict  proofs  have  not  thus  far  been  supplied. 
The  speaker  had  experimented  only  with  adult  tissues,  the  reason 
being  that  the  novelty  of  the  discovery  obtained  only  for  fully 
developed  structures.  That  embryonal  tissue  can  continue  tO' 
grow  in  vitro  is  not  apparently  in  dispute,  but  it  has  commonly 
been  denied  that  adult  tissues  possess  the  same  property. 
That  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  latter  do  not  undergo 
true  proliferation  is  said  to  be  evident  from  a  comparison  with 
the  intracellular  finds  seen  in  actual  growth.  .  .  .  The  entire 
subject  is  of  course  one  for  earnest  and  patient  investigation." 


SAFETY  HELMET  FOR  AVIATORS— The  highest  award 
in  the  class  for  a\'iators'  safety  appliances  at  the  recent  safety 
exhibit  of  the  Aerial  League  in  Paris,  says  Aircraft  (New  York), 
was  a  medal  won  by  M.  Gouttes,  50  Avenue  de  la  Grande 
Armee,  inventor  of  the  Roold  safety  helmet.     We  read: 

"The  Roold  helmet  has  the  appearance  of  a  modified  colonial 
hat,  and  is  made  of  cork,  rubber,  padding,  and  leather  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  protect  an  aviator's  head.  There  is  a  space 
between  the  outer  and  inner  sections  of  the  helmet  which  is 
thickly  padded  with  what  is  termed  'fibre  metallique,'  an  elas- 
tic padding  which  absorbs  the  shocks,  and  prevents  injury  to  the 
skull.  Many  fatal  accidents  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of 
these  helmets,  and  many  testimonials  have  been  written  in 
their  praise.   Aviators   Deletang,   chief  pilot  of  the  Clement- 


C'lUiUhy  of  " 'I'lic  K<lift..u  Mi.nthly." 

AN    IDEA    OK    THE    SIZE 


Of  the  mast  and  boom  and  t  he-  wciglit  of  the  hlock  required  to  hoist 
(ho  steel  girders  may  be  had  from  this  picture. 


Bayard  firm;  Lieutenant  Ludman,  officer  aviator;  Frey, 
Tabuteau,  d'Hespel,  and  others  testifying  to  having  had  falls 
from  heights  of  60  meters  or  less,  and  landing  on  their  heads, 
without  receiving  .serious  injury,  owing  to  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Roold  helmets.'! 
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BUILDING  BY   ELECTRIC  POWER 

OUR  TALLEST  SKY-SCRAPER  not  only  defies  the 
lightning,  but  actually  uses  the  electric  "fluid"  to  lift 
itself  skyward.  All  the  work  not  done  by  hand  on  the 
great  Woolworth  Building  in  New  York  is  accomplished  by 
electric  power.  The  structure,  when  finished,  will  be  55  stories 
tall,  750  feet,  eclipsing  both  the  famous  Singer  and  Metro- 
politan towers  and  ranking 
next  to  the  Eiffel  tower  as  the 
loftiest  thing  ever  reared  by 
the  hand  of  man.  A  writer  in 
The  Edison  Monthly  (New 
York,  May)  tells  us  that,  in 
the  construction  of  this  sky- 
scraper, electricity  is  lifting 
no  less  than  130,000  tons  of 
steel,  brick,  and  stone,  some 
of  it  to  the  full  height  of 
750  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 
Six-,  eight-,  and  ten-horse 
trucks  are  required  to  haul 
the  giant  girders  from  the 
docks  to  the  building;  there 
they  are  fastened  to  a  slender 
<:'able  and  hoisted  to  their 
position  at  the  top  of  the 
structure.  In  the  completed 
skeleton  will  be  21,000  tons 
of  steel,  while  to  cover  it  will 
be  required  50,000  tons  of 
brick,  7,500  tons  of  which 
are  glazed-finish  terra-cot ta 
for  the  exterior.  Saj's  the 
writer,  in  part: 

"To  hoist  the  steel  and 
set  it  in  place  are  six  der- 
ricks driven  by  eighty-horse- 
power motors.  Four  of  these 
followed  the  course  of  con- 
struction to  the  twenty-sixth 
floor,  the  limit  of  the  building 
proper,  after  which  two  pro- 
<'eeded  with  the  tower  work 
as  far  as  the  fortieth  floor, 
from  which  one  of  the  der- 
ricks kept  pace  with  the  work. 
The  hoisting-engines  and 
motors  are  seldom  moved. 
They  remain  several  floors 
below  the  working  level,  the 
cables,  of  course,  running 
through  the  structure  from 

the  drums  to  the  block  and  tackle  on  the  lifting-apparatus  itself. 
A  telephone  system  supplemented  bj'  pull-bell  signals  is  employed 
by  the  operators  in  directing  the  work,  for  the  motorman  of  the 
derrick  acts  entirely  on  signal,  just  as  the  engineer  of  an  ocean 
liner  drives  his  ship  entirely  by  the  bells  from  the  bridge.  Only 
in  the  erection  of  a  modern  sky-scraper  the  bridge  is  seldom  more 
than  a  plank  extending  over  the  edge  of  the  floor,  while  the 
lookout,  instead  of  being  in  the  crow's  nest  at  the  masthead, 
rides  through  space  on  the  see-sawing  girder.  The  work  of  the 
hoist  is  by  no  means  completed  with  tlu;  saft;  deliver.^-  of  the  steel 
at  the  top  floor;  it  must  all  be  fitted  together,  and  so  skilled  have 
the  workers  Ix'come,  and  so  expert  are  they  with  tlieir  signals, 
that  the  l)eams  are  guided  into  place  with  little  friction  and  loss 
of  energy. 

"Altho  steel-hoisting  is  thrilling,  and  to  a  certain  degrees 
picturesque,  as  it  is  watched  dailv  1)\-  thousands  from  the  City 
Hall  Park  and  the  Post-otlice,  it  is  far  from  l)eing  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  work.  Seventeen  million  l)rick,  weighing  42,5(K) 
tons,  and  7,500  tons  of  lerra-cotta  are  also  used,  but  they 
are  carried  to  the  bricklayers  in  |)rosaic  whc'clbarrows, 
and  on  every-day  hod-hoists.      Six  of  the  intists  are  operated 


by   forty-horse-power    motors    and    four    by    fifty-horse-power 
motors. 

"Cement  and  concrete  are  mixt  in  the  basement,  the  ma- 
chines, four  in  number,  being  operated  by  fifteen-horse-power 
motors.  A  plumbing  system  is  necessary,  and  temporarj-  pipes 
lead  to  hydrants,  two  fifteen-horse-povver  motors  keeping  the 
water  in  circulation.  Another  motor  of  fifty  horse-power  pumps 
rain-water  and  leakage  out  of  the  basement. 

"There  are  two  compressor  plants  on  the  work:  one  for  the 
steam  riveters  and   drills  and   the  other  for  shooting  cement. 

Seventy-five  horse-power  are 
required  for  the  riveters,  and 
all  day  long  their  gatling-guu 
fusillade  is  heard.  The  elec- 
trical installation  amounts  to 
about  twelve  hundred  horse- 
power in  motors,  two  hun- 
dred arc  lights,  and  about 
f  wo  thousand  incandescent 
lamps.  A  force  of  six  elec- 
tricians is  kept  constantly 
l)usy  looking  after  the  wiring." 


I'li.itogiapii  by  Paul  ThuinpsMii 
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THREE-QUARTERS    PONE. 


Fifteen  more  stories  are  to  l)e  piled  on  top  of  the  forty  seen  iiere 
before  the  summit  is  readied,  and  electricity  will  do  it. 


OXYGEN  AS  AN  INTOXI- 
CANT— Is  oxygen  an  intoxi- 
cant? As  a  constituent  of 
the  air  it  is  not  only  harmless 
but  necessary  to  life.  But  it 
does  not  hold  that  constitu- 
ents of  a  harmless  mixture 
are  themselves  devoid  of 
harm  when  administered  in  a 
pure  state.  Oxalic  acid,  for 
instance,  is  the  sour  element 
in  many  edible  plants,  but 
taken  pure  it  is  an  active 
poison.  The  pertinence  of 
this  question  at  the  present 
time  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (Chicago,  May  4): 

"It  was  recentlj'  asked  if 
the  authorities  in  charge  of 
t  he  Olympic  games,  this  year 
to  be  held  in  Stockholm, 
would  permit  the  competitors 
to  carry  oxygen  bags  to  take 
whiffs  from  while  they  run; 
it  was  contended — and  this 
by  so  eminent  a  scientist  as 
Sir  Edwin  Ray  Lankester — 
that  'as  oxygen  gas  is  not 
a  drug,  but  as  natural  an 
article  of  consumption  as 
water,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  nmner  should  be  disqualified  from  refresh- 
ing himself  with  it,  as  he  may  with  water  or  soup."  Oxygen 
gas  is  a  drug  in  the  sense  that  it  has  therapeutic  value  in  affec- 
tions of  impair(Hi  respiration,  such  as  comas  and  lobar  pneu- 
monia. Otherwise,  pure  oxygen  is  as  deleterious  as  any  stim- 
ulant, for  the  stimulation  is  followed  by  depression.  Frequent 
intoxication  by  this  means  must  inevitably  exhaust  the  vital- 
ity and  shorten  life.  Nor  is  it  true  that  'pure  o.xygen  is  as 
natural  an  article  of  consumption  as  water.'  Oxygen  is  safe  for 
those  in  health  only  in  its  mixture,  as  atmospheric  air,  with  se\- 
eral  parts  of  nitrogen.  This  is  the  only  suitable  form  of  oxygen 
inhalation  for  normal  individuals — the  form  to  which  human 
and  all  otiier  life  has  during  tli«'  ages  become  adai)ted.  Meddling 
with  nature  is  bound  to  be  disastrous  in  the  long  run.  .Vthletes 
have  b(>fore  this  been  given  'jags'  of  undilut(>(l  oxygen,  to 
stimulate  them  to  outdistance  their  opjioncMits.  Hut  such 
oxygen-nuvde  records  will  not  for  a  moment  stand  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  tj"ue  si)ortsman,  because  they  are  not  made  under  the 
conditions  with  which  human  life  must  ordinarily  cope.  Besides, 
such  'sport'  must  in<'vitably  in\  it«>  ct)llapse,  ruined  myocardia, 
and  prcMial  lire  death." 
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THE    DRY-AIR   CURE 

NEW  DEVICE  for  treating  wounds  or  diseased  surfaces 
with  pure,  drj-  air,  generally  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
"spray,"  has  recently  been  invented  and  used  with  suc- 
cess in  Germany.  The  value  of  dry  air  in  the  treatment  of  surgical 
cases,  as  well  as  in  affections  such  as  catarrhs  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  certain  skin  diseases,  and  dentistry,  is  well  recog- 
nized, and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  few  bacteria  can  live  without 
moisture.  Its  application  in  practise,  however,  has  been  hitherto 
attended  with  difficulties,  the  apparatus  in  use  being  more  or 
less  imperfect.  The  new  device  mentioned  above  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Prof.  R.  Kutner,  head  of  the  "Empress  Frederick  House" 
of  Berlin.  It  is  described  in  Prometheus  (Berlin,  March  30)  as 
consisting  essentially  of  a  bellows  driven  by  an  electric  motor, 
a  row  of  drying-bottles,  and  a  tube  fitted  with  changeable  nozles 
for  delivering  the  dried  and  purified  air-current  to  various  parts 
of  the  body,  as  local  conditions  demand.  We  read  more  details 
as  follows: 

"The  stream  of  air  drawn  in  by  the  powerful  bellows  passes 
through  a  tube  into  a  battery  of  drying-flasks.  The  first  con- 
tains refined  kerosene  for  the  purification  of  the  air,  the  second 
and  third  hold  pumice-stone,  which  has  been  sterilized  by  heat 
and  saturated  with  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  hold 
unslaked  lime  or  caustic  soda.  The  place  provided  for  a  sixth 
flask  furnishes  the  possibility  of  imparting  a  definite  therapeu- 
tic effect  to  the  dried  air  by  special  medicaments. 

"By  means  of  a  lever  controlling  a  switch,  the  dried  air  is 
directed  at  will  cither  into  a  refrige rating-vessel,  ...  or  into 
a  tin  cylinder  in  which  the  air  can  be  heated  by  electricity  to 
any  required  degree. 

"The  quantity  of  air  is  regulated  by  a  third  lever  controlling 
a  \ajve,  through  which  the  superfluous  air  finds  exit.  The 
temperature  is  read  from  a  thermometer.  At  the  exit  of  the 
tin  cylinder  is  a  tube  ending  in  an  attachment  to  which  special 
devices  can  be  fastened  and  changed  at  will. 

"For  skin  treatment  and  woimds  a  nozle  delivering  a  spray  or 
douche  of  air  is  employed,  while  inhalations  through  mouth  or 
nose  are  managed  by  masks  or  contrivances  of  glass.  For  treat- 
ing the  mucous  membrane  of  special  organs,  such  as  the  nose, 
ear,  or  cavities  of  the  teeth,  tube-shaped  devices  variously 
adapted  to  specific  requirements  are  used. 

"Dr.  Kutner  finds  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the 
spray  or  douche  of  dry  air." 

Since  caustic  soda  deliquesces  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  it 
can  be  used  as  a  measure  of  dryness,  while  the  quantity  deUvered 
is  easily  controlled  by  regulation  of  the  bellows  and  the  eiectric 
motor.  Owing  to  the  rapid  evaporation  produced  by  the  cur- 
rent, the  patient  feels  even  comparatively  high  temperatures 
(50°  Centigrade  or  more)  as  cooling.  It  is  obvious  that  much 
more  rapid  curative  effects  are  obtainable  by  such  an  applica- 
tion of  large  volumes  of  dry  air  of  any  temperature  required 
than  could  be  gained  by  such  quantities  as  the  patient  would  be 
capable  of  breathing.  The  apparatus  is  not  suitable  for  self- 
treatment.  It  needs  to  be  most  carefully  manipulated  by  a 
trained  physician  since  in  many  cases  a  complete  dryness  is 
undesirable,  especially  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  body,  where 
a  relative  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  health.  "Com- 
plete drying  in  such  instances,"  we  are  told,  "  would  resemble 
mummification."  The  temperature,  also,  must  be  determined 
by  an  expert.  For  the  treatment  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
body  different  temperatures  are  required  from  those  used  with 
the  mucous  membranes  and  interior  cavities.  It  is  frequently 
advisable,  also,  to  combine  the  antibacterial  effect  of  the 
drying  ar-tion  with  the  similar  effect  produced  by  low  tem- 
peratures. 

Thus  far  this  treatment  is  .said  to  have  given  much  satisfac- 
tion. Not  only  have  secretions  been  diminished,  but  com- 
plete cures  have  been  effected  in  many  cases,  while  as  yet  no 
deleterious  consequences  have  been  observed. — Translation 
made  for  The   Literary  Digest. 


WHAT  EDISON   LEARNED  IN   GERMANY 

THOISIAS  A.  EDISON  has  been  \isiting  German  facto- 
ries and  has  been  telling  of  what  he  saw,  in  picturesque 
language.  His  experiences  made  him  think,  and  what 
he  says  will  doubtless  cause  thought  in  others  who  have  perhaps 
underrated  the  Germans  as  inventors  and  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Edison  finds  that  in  the  factory,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  primarily 
students.  Our  factories,  he  says,  have  a  "champagne  atmos- 
phere." We  shout,  "Hurrah,  boys,"  and  go  at  it  with  a  whoop, 
while  the  more  serious  German  is  thinking  it  all  out.  We  skdm 
the  cream.  So  does  the  German — and  then  he  makes  a  big 
profit  out  of  the  milk  that  is  left.  In  German  factories,  says 
Mr.  Edison,  we  find  "a  brand  of  creative  work"  different  from 
that  found  in  most  American  factories;  a  better  mechanism 
ytor  corralling  vital  ideas."  This  is  noticeable  first  in  their 
research  laboratories.  Says  the  inventor,  as  interviewed  for 
Factory  (New  York,  May) : 

"At  the  great  Badesch  chemical  works,  two  hundred  research 
workers  are  engaged  upon  investigations  that  mean  continual 
new  commercial  products.  The  thorough,  careful  way  in  which 
this  concern  makes  researches  in  therapeutics  may  well  be  con- 
sidered by  every  American  manufacturer,  whether  he  makes 
synthetic  indigo,  sulfonal,  food-products,  or  metal  goods. 

"In  this  country  we  go  in  for  the  obvious  products,  the  ones 
we  can  get  quiekly  and  easily.  Just  as  we  throw  away  slabs  at 
the  lumber-mill,  so  we  lose  by-products  simply  because  we  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  bother  with  intricate  processes  or 
undiscovered  uses.  The  Germans  have  proved  that  it  is  worth 
while,  that  it  pays  to  study  details. 

"Vast  industries  are  built  on  research  work;  what  are  known 
to-day  as  the  coal-tar  products  and  a  host  of  chemicals,  anilin 
colors,  benzol,  creosote,  and  so  on,  all  have  been  developed  by 
German  manufacturers  after  they,  have  spent  years  in  experi- 
mental and  research  work. 

"The  same  policy,  the  same  attitude  of  studying  to  find  better 
ways  and  new  by-products  is  illustrated  in  all  sorts  of  German 
industries.  Great  quantities  of  finer  chemicals  are  made  by  the 
Germans  from  stuff  we  throw  out  in  this  country  as  worthless. 
Go  into  our  eoal-eoking  district  or  the  ordinary  gas-plant; 
material  is  thrown  out  as  worthless  which  the  Germans  are 
developing  into  salable  products.  Here  and  there  in  this  country 
you  will  find  a  factory  where  research  is  conducted  and  market- 
able products  developed,  but,  as  a  whole,  American  manu- 
facturers do  not  take  this  point  of  view." 

Built  on  this  research  work  as  a  foundation,  Mr.  Edison  found 
quality  and  care  taken  to  maintain  it.  He  discovered  that 
"they  paint  things  on  the  under  side  in  Germany."  Their 
claims  do  not  rest  on  having  the  biggest  or  the  heaviest  or  the 
most  superlative  product  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Edison  went  on  to 
say: 

"In  one  factory  in  Germany,  I  noticed  some  castings  turned 
out  for  export  to  the  United  States.  They  were  wonderfully 
smooth  and  free  from  blow-holes.  I  remembered  that  many  of 
the  finer  castings  for  automobiles  and  similar  products  are  sent 
to  America  from  Germany.  There  is  enormous  waste  in  Ameri- 
can foundries  becau.se  castings  are  habitually  made  so  badly 
that  a  large  percentage  has  to  be  thrown  out.  C^omparatively 
speaking,  we  do  things  in  a  rough-and-tumble  way. 

"In  Germany  you  see  nothing  of  this  sort.  There  you  will 
always  find  infinite  study  of  details.  Work  is  mixt  with  ])rains — 
with  the  quality  of  brains  that  delights  in  turning  out  fine  work. 

"Lack  of  thoroughness  causes  obvious  waste  in  this  country. 
Analytical  study  is  not  made.  Quick  results  in  bulk  are  apt 
to  be  th<!  chief  considerations  in  American  production.  Science, 
technical  skill,  and  research  work  are  looked  upon  as  .something 
apart  from  manufacturing  in  this  country,  while  in  (Jermany  all 
these  elements  are  closely  knit  into  the  factory  organization." 

In  America,  Mr.  Edison  thinks,  opportunities  are  now  being 
offered  to  manufacturers  in  lines  now  turned  ov(!r  by  popular 
consent  to  German  factories  because  of  the  excuse  of  cheap 
labor.     He  said  of  this: 

"Take  the  toy  industry  as  a  type.     Germany  undoubtedly 
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lias  an  advantage  under  the  present  lack  of  coordination  among 
the  American  industries.  Toy-making  in  some  of  its  branches 
is  largely  an  industry  of  the  homes.  Yet  if  the  situation  were 
reversed  and  the  toys  were  made  in  America,  it  is  probable  the 
Germans  would  study  out  some  way  to  do  it  themselves.  And 
if  we  added  to  our  aptitude  for  developing  automatic  machinery 
the  elements  of  research  and  conservation,  we  could  far  exceed 
Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  toys,  once  we  really  set  about  it. 
Tremendous  quantities  of  raw  material  are  now  wasted  which 
might  be  made  into  toys. 

"The  trouble  is  that  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  go 
into  the  proposition  deliberately  enough.  With  him  it  is  a 
matter  of  skinning  the  big  idea  and  skinning  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He  can't  devote  the  time  in  his  wood-  and  metal- 
working  plant  even  to  sort  his  waste,  to  find  out  anything  it 
might  be  good  for,  or  to  find  any  one  who  might  utilize  it. 

"American  manufacturers  are  so  busy  with  the  big  ideas  that 
all  the  other  ideas  may  be  conveyed  to  the  burner.  In  the 
utilization  of  waste  alone,  Germany  is  far  in  advance  of  America. 
We  in  this  country  are  just  starting  to  study  the  subject.  In 
Germany  they  have  studied  it  for  so  long  that  even  an  organiza- 
tion for  handling  waste  from  factory  to  factory  has  developed, 
and  there  is  a  brokerage  system  in  operation  by  which  the  dis- 
posal of  various  kinds  of  waste  is  directed." 


CHEMICAL   FOOD  AT  LAST? 

HAS  THE  CHEMIST  at  last  succeeded  in  making  the 
step  that  will  ultimately  enable  man  to  cut  loose  from 
the  farm  and  the  garden  and  make  his  food  in  the 
laboratory?  This  would  seem  to  be  the  case  if  we  are  to  credit 
a  report  made  to  the  Zeitschrift  ft'ir  Physiologische  Chemie,  by 
Dr.  Emil  Abderhalden,  a  German  authority  on  biological  chem- 
istry. Dr.  Abderhalden  has  succeeded,  it  appears,  where  others 
have  failed,  not  because  he  has  discovered  a  way  of  making  food- 
substinces  that  others  could  not  make,  but  because  he  has 
found  that  the  body  itself  can  put  together  these  substances, 
provided  their  elements  are  administered  to  it.  These  elements 
are  easily  made  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  result  simply  follows. 
Says  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  May  18), 
reproducing  an  article  from  Pure  Products: 

"Ever  since  physiological  chemistry  took  on  definite  form  as 
a  science  the  physiological  chemist  has  been  trying  to  see  how 
far  he  could  go  in  imitating  the  results  attained  by  the  life- 
processes  of  living  matter.  One  of  his  pet  objectives  has  been 
to  understand  the  chemical  basis  of  food-materials  with  a  view 
to  their  artificial  production 

"One  of  the  early  triumphs  of  the  chemists  in  their  endeavor 
to  synthesize  essential  food-materials  was  the  manufacture  of 
sugars  and  fats  in  the  laboratory.  If  there  were  no  sugar-planta- 
tions or  hog-farms,  the  chemists  would  still  be  able  to  provide 
the  nutritive  equivalents  of  cane-sugar  and  lard,  tho  at  an  ex- 
pense so  greatly  increased  that  the  present  high  cost  of  living 
would  seem  like  free  board  and  lodging  in  comparison;  but  there 
the  onward  march  of  chemistry  has  been  halted  for  a  considerable 
time 

"'Will  man  ever  succeed  in  sjTithesizing  a  protein  or  an 
albumin  like  that  found  in  the  white  of  an  egg?'  Possibly  not. 
.  .  .  (But]  it  has  now  been  found  that  the  proteins  as  such  are 
not  indispensable  to  complete  nutrition  and  growth.  This  is 
the  central  fact  of  the  announcement  made  by  Abderhalden  on 
the  basis  of  his  successful  experiments  with  dogs. 

"The  proteins  as  such  are  not  necessary  as  an  element  of 
food.  When  a  typical  albuminous  food,  such  as  an  egg,  is  taken 
into  the  stomach,  the  first  thing  that  happens  to  it  is  that  the 
proteins  are  broken  up  by  the  digestive  juices  into  tlieir  proxi- 
iiuite  coiistituetits,  the  amino  acids.  These  amino  acids,  in 
passing  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  into  the  blood,  are 
.syntlicsized  into  new  protein  forms  suitable  for  the  nourishment 
and  upbuilding  of  the  tissues  jx-ciiliar  to  the  animal  which  ate 
the  egg.  When  th(>  physiological  chemist  iirsl  convinced  himself 
that  tlu;  proteins  must  first  be  l)r()ken  up  into  the  amino  acids, 
notliing  was  mon^  natural  tluin  that  he  should  ask  tiie  question: 
'Does  it  make  aTiy  dilTereuce  wiietlier  the  amino  acids  are  in- 
troduced into  the  alimentary  canal  ready  formed  or  locked 
up  in  the  form  of  i)rotein  combinations  which  must  be  broken 
down  by  the  digestive  euzyms?'     This  is  a  question  which    is 


eminently  adapted  to  be  put  to  an  experimental  test.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  was  to  show  that  the  artificially  prepared 
amino  acids  could  be  utilized  by  the  organism  in  synthesizing 
its  protein  substances  and  maintaining  its  life-processes. 

"Thus  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  chemist  has  been 
achieved.  Starting  from  purely  elemental  matter  he  can 
manufacture  in  his  laboratory  all  that  the  animal  body  requires. 
With  a  mixture  of  wholly  artificial  food-substances,  such  as 
artificial  glucose  (representing  the  sugars),  artificial  gljcerin  and 
fatty  acids  (representing  the  normal  edible  fats),  and  artificial 
amino  acids  (representing  the  proximate  constituents  of  the 
proteins),  together  with  a  little  mineral  matter  (representing  the 
elements  of  bone),  he  can  sustain  the  life  and  maintain  the 
growth  of  young  dogs,  and  presumably  also  of  young  people,  if 
the  latter  were  obtainable  as  experimental  material.  It  is  thus 
shown  that  the  food  of  animals  need  not  necessarily  consist  of 
substances  previously  elaborated  by  a  plant  or  another  animal : 
the  test-tube  and  the  beaker  have  added  another  field  to  the 
great  number  in  which  their  power  has  been  demonstrated. 

"Tho  of  the  highest  scientific  interest,  the  practical  results  of 
this  truly  great  discovery  are  likelj'  to  be  very  small — for  a  time 
at  least.  But  Abderhalden  sees  possibilities  of  applying  the 
discovery  to  certain  urgent  cases  in  practical  medicine.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  stomach,  from  the  presence  of 
ulcers,  has  to  be  operated  upon.  A  prime  condition  of  the  heal- 
ing of  any  wound  requires,  above  all  things,  quiet;  and  this  is 
true  of  the  stomach  as  of  a  broken  leg.  But  the  patient  must  be 
nourished  during  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  how  can  a  very 
badly  damaged  stomach  rest  if  it  is  continualh^  called  upon  to 
digest  food  which  must  be  taken  in  order  to  sustain  the  patient's 
life  during  the  period  of  healing?  In  such  a  case  the  stomach 
can  be  temporarily  switched  out  of  the  alimentarj'  system  and 
the  necessary  nutriment,  in  the  form  of  the  elementary  con- 
stituents of  proteins,  introduced  rectally.  Where  the  aUmentary 
canal  fails  to  prepare  its  digestive  fluids,  a  completely  hydro- 
lyzed  and  predigested  mixture  consisting  of  the  amino  acids, 
sugar,  and  fat  can  be  supplied.  The  glassware  of  the  laboratory 
can  take  upon  itself  the  functions  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  tired  organ  may  be  completely  relieved  of  its  work." 

The  experiments  of  Abderhalden  also  explain,  we  are  told, 
why  various  foods  differ  in  food-value  and  ease  of  digestion. 
When  food  is  eaten,  its  protein  is  broken  up  in  the  stomach  by 
the  aid  of  substances  called  enzyms,  which  the  ■\\Titer  of  the 
article  from  which  we  quote  likens  to  crowbars  used  in  prjing 
apart  the  stones  of  a  building  which  is  to  be  torn  down.  If  the 
structure  which  the  stomach  is  called  upon  to  wreck  is  of  a  type 
to  which  its  crowbars  (enzyms)  are  not  at  the  time  adapted,  the 
work  of  digestion  is  difficult  and  prolonged.     We  read  further: 

"As  a  general  rule  each  animal  requires  the  fundamental 
amino  acids  in  a  tolerably  fixt  proportion  to  one  another.  If  the 
food  eaten  contains  the  amino  acids  in  a  different  proportion, 
the  body  is  supplied  with  a  deficiency  of  'building-stones'  of 
one  kind  and  an  excess  of  another  kind,  with  the  result  that  the 
superfluous  structural  units,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  capable 
of  acting  as  substitutes  for  the  missing  units,  have  to  be  llirown 
out.  The  stomach,  like  every  other  building-contractor,  must 
furnish  building-materials  of  the  size  and  shape  called  for  in 
the  architect's  plan.  That  food  will  be  most  completely  utilized 
which  is  most  nearly  related  in  composition,  as  regards  the 
amino  acids,  to  the  bodily  substance  of  the  animal  which  eats 
it,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  animal's  stomach  is  equipi)ed 
with  suitable  enzyms  for  disintegrating  the  structures  presented 
to  it. 

"Animal  foods,  such  as  eggs,  beef,  and  blood,  are  more  com- 
pletely digested  and  with  less  trouble  by  flesh-eating  animals 
than  vegetable  substances.  The  digestion  of  the  latter  requires 
more  work  because  they  contain  proteins  dissimilar  to  those  of 
the  animal  body,  and  they  also  contain  a  higher  percentage  of 
'building-blocks'  wliich  can  not  lit  into  tiie  new  structure  and 
must  therefore  be  thrown  out.  We  have  exprest  this  heretofore 
by  saying  that  the  coefficient  of  digestibility  of  vegetable  foods 
is  smaller  than  that  of  animal  food.  Tluis.  in  a  sense,  are  beef- 
loving  luimanity  justified  and  the  tiiorougli-going  vegetarians 
confounded;  but  a  diet  which  is  predominantly  of  nu'at  is 
obj(>ctionable  from  its  vtTy  virtues — it  is  too  apt  to  provide 
'building-stones'  for  a  structure  far  hirger  than  is  conteiii|)lated 
in  the  design.  The  buiklers  ar(>  swamped  and  tlie  orderly  work 
of  placing  stones  hampered  by  the  very  excess  of  material  prest 
upou  the  physioloijical  masons." 


PAINTERS  WHO  PORTRAYED  THEMSELVES 


PERHAPS  to  gratify  our  modern  interest  in  the  "human 
document,"  particularly  as  a  self-revelation,  the  Italian 
painters,  it  seems,  obligingly  began  early  to  leave 
records  in  self-portraiture  for  posterity.  Massaecio,  one  of  the 
"primitives"  about  whom  the  interest  of  the  modern  collector 
revolves,  was  the  first  to  make  a  self -painted  portrait.  One 
of  the  galleries  in  the  Uffizi  Palace  is  devoted  to  this  form  of  art, 
and  hospitality  is  extended  to  examples  of  self-portraiture  from 
far  beyond  the  Italian  border-lines.  Already  a  number  of 
Americans  figure  there.  This  particular  phase  of  artistic  ex- 
pression is  the  theme 
of  an  article  in  Ueber 
Land  uiid  Meer 
(Stuttgart),  where 
Paul  Mahlberg  dis- 
cusses the  prior  and 
preeminent  claims  of 
the  Itahans  in  this 
field  as  against  the 
later  Germanic  rivals, 
with  sporadic  out- 
crops in  other  races. 
Self-portraiture,  as  he 
saj's,  "is  obviously 
the  source  from  which 
we  may  best  draw 
conclusions  as  to  the 
indixiduality  of  the 
painter.  They  enable 
us  to  see  his  own  con- 
ception of  himself 
and  reveal  to  us  not 
merely  the  exterior 
person,"  but  "they 
throw  a  certain  defi- 
nite hght  on  the  psychological  attitude  of  the  man  and  of  the 
era."  Massaecio,  we  are  told,  "paints  himself  in  all  humility 
as  the  last  of  the  Apostles."  But  the  next  self-portrait, 
chronologically,  is  that  of  Paolo  Uccello,  who  included  himself 
in  a  painting  of  "five  celebrated  artists,"  because  of  "his 
ser\'ices  to  perspective  and  to  animal  painting."  The  habit 
grew,  and  Italy  infected  Germany,  but  our  German  author 
finds  the  Germans  and  Dutch  more  intent  upon  revealing  the 
inner  man  than  the  Italians,  "whose  genius  is  the  heir  rather 
of  the  masters  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  therefore 
preoccupied  with  form."    We  read  further: 

"The  self-portrait  gives  the  earliest  and  simplest  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  fihysiognomy,  and  so  it  comes  that  in  the  work 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  greatest  artists  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  in  Diirer  and  Rembrandt,  it  plays  an  incomparably  greater 
part  than  with  the  Romans  and  Venetians  of  the  same  period. 
To-day,  when  the  artistic  development  no  longer  stands  in  such 
high  reUef,  when  it  is  fed  by  a  thousand  rills,  and  flows  in 
turn  into  the  great  general  stream,  it  has  sunk  in  specific  sig- 
nificance. At  that  time,  when  a  man's  every  step  must  be  taken 
by  his  own  strength,  the  joy  and  pride  in  self-development,  from 
which  the  self-portrait  sprang  and  whose  course  it  accompanied 
step  by  step,  were  far  greater.  It  has  ceased  to  be  an  event  in 
evolution,  to  mark  a  definite  period  of  development,  as  it 
formerly  did 

"Only  once  among  Italian  and  Spanish  artists,  in  the  splendid 
picture  by  Da  Vinci,  does  the  self-portrait  reach  the  height  of  the 
fJermanic  specimens,  with  their  strength  of  physiognomy  and 
their  weight  of  humanity.  Michelangelo  left  no  example, 
and  by  the  time  Raffael  was  capable  of  seizing  the  individual 
in  the  general  human  aspect,  he  no  longer  felt  the  impulse  to 


HAFFAKL,    I'KTLilED    IN    THE    THIRD    FIGUliE. 
"A  perfect  but  somewhat  sentimental  melody  in  the  grand  style." 


express  soul  in  the  form  of  a  portrait,  for  he  now  held  all  forms- 
in  his  hand. 

"Hence  we  have  only  two  portraits,  one  of  1506,  and  one 
included  in  the  fine  'School  of  Athens.'  Both  are  completely 
IjTic,  but  lack  the  dramatic  accentuation  of  his  pictures  of  the 
Popes.  He  plays  for  us  upon  his  flute  a  perfect,  but  somewhat 
sentimental,  melody  in  'the  grand  style.' 

"It  is  a  beautiful  picture:  a  youth  of  noble  dignity,  the  fine 
oval  of  his  face  framed  by  blond  locks,  a  black  cap  covering  the 
skull.  The  lids  of  the  great  black  eyes  are  wonderfully  cut, 
about  the  mouth  plays  a  charming  smile  that  hints  at  the  depths- 
of  the  soul.  He  had  learned  of  Leonardo,  who  had  already  fin- 
ished the  '  Monna- 
Lisa.'  The  other  self- 
portrait  in  the '  School 
of  Athens'  is  of  the 
same  sort,  but  here 
purely  representa- 
tive and  receiving, 
through  the  presence 
of  Sodoma,  whose 
pictures  had  had  te 
give  way  for  the  fres- 
coes of  Raffael,  a  pe- 
culiar significance  and 
purpose. 

"In  the  mean  time, 
on  this  side  the  Alps,, 
a  very  different  note 
had  been  struck  by 
Diu-er.  He  was  in- 
wardly '  full  of  figures 
and  faces,'  and  he 
must  be  tortured  by 
them  before  he  could 
give  them  artistic 
form.  There  is  in  him 
a  sort  of  Faustlike 
striving  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  original 
and  divine  propor- 
tions of  all  the  essen- 
tialities of  form  and  content.  He  wrestles  with  angels  to  win 
the  secret  of  their  immortaUty.  Even  at  thirteen  his  self- 
portrait  bears  the  stamp  of  his  peculiar  genius.  Every  di- 
vision in  the  great  series  of  his  works  from  now  on  is  preceded 
by  a  self-portrait.  In  the  first  the  futiu*e  achievement  is  already 
indicated. 

."A  new  world  was  to  find  expression  in  him.  If  we  have  later, 
in  1508,  the  ideal  Christus,  here  stands  before  us  the  youth  in  the 
temple.  And  he  grew  in  the  strength  of  knowledge  and  expres- 
sion. All  his  evolution  was  from  within  and  not  from  without,  not 
consisting  in  the  p(>rfeeting  of  the  form  in  and  for  itself.   .  .  . 

"  In  I49:i  he  had  already  seen  quite  a  bit  of  the  world.  He 
had  certainly  been  in  Alsace  and  Basel,  perhaps  also  in  Venice. 
He  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two,  is  elegantly  drest,  and 
not  lacking  in  a  (higree  of  self-esteem.  He  now  paints  himself 
again  and  sends  the  picture  home  from  foreign  parts,  apparently 
in  the  furtherance  of  a  courtship.  In  sentiment  the  portrait  re- 
minds us  a  bit  of  that  of  Raffael.  The  somewhat  romantic  and 
enamored  youth  holds  a  sprig  of  M;inu(Ttreu  [lit.,  manly  faithj 
in  his  affectedly  posed  hand.  A  certain  self-confidence  and  pride 
of  the  young  and  widely  traveled  artist  are  evident.  Already  he 
beholds  his  pathway. 

"In  1498  ho  casts  a  backward  glance  for  the  first  time.  He 
has  already  published  the  series  of  woodcuts  for  the  Apoc- 
alypse, on  the  whole  the  greatest  journalistic  work  of  creative 
art,  fifteen  p(jwerful  drawings.  The  portrait  expresses  mature 
and  justified  self-confidence.  His  person  is  even  more  well- 
groomed — his  carefully  arranged  locks  fall  on  the  shoulders  and 
the  half-bared  breast;  the  hands  (Diirer's  hands  were  famed 
for  their  delicacy)  are  gloved.  The  face  is  not  beautiful;  the 
eyes  are  narrow,  the  brows  above  them  flat,  but  full,  beautifully 
curved  lips  lie  under  a  powerful,  hooked  nose.  He  saw  his  work 
and  beheld  it  was  good." 

Diirer  was  only  matched  by  Rembrandt  as  a  self-portrayer. 
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In  1508,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  Diirer's  purpose  took  on  a 
deeper  interest  and  he  "sought  to  portraj'  the  eternal  in  his 
own  countenance — that  which  he  held  to  be  the  essentially 
divine  informing  his  exterior  aspect."  This  celebrated  picture, 
"with  its  godlike  eyes,  its  thoughtful  brow,  the  explicit  ful- 
ness of  sensuous  sensitiveness  about  the  richly  curved 
mouth,  marvelously  dominates  our  conception  of  Durer  and 
his  art." 

Glancing  at  examples  to  be  found  elsewhere,  Mr.  Mahlberg 
proceeds : 

"The  paintings  of  Velasquez,  a  hundred  years  later,  are  i)urel\' 
representative.  His  self-portrait  in  the  Uffizi  is  a  brilliant  piece 
of  painting  in  the  royal  style,  but  with  its  aiming  at  effect  and 
suppression  of  psychical  values  it  looks  like  a  'commission'  for 
some  official  purpose.  His  celebrated  self-portrait  in  '  Las 
Meninas'  and  that  as  a  spectator  in  the  'Surrender  of  Breda' 
are  not  otherwise. 

"But  in  this  case  also  the  era  gives  us  on  this  side  the  moun- 
tains a  contrary  example.  Rembrandt's  self-portraits  are 
human  documents,  which  accompany  autobiographieally  the 
pathway  of  this  painter  in  his  life  and  in  his  art.  His  work 
begins  and  closes  with  self-portrayals.  It  commences  with  a 
series  of  physiognomic  illustrations,  advances  through  physiog- 
nomic engravings  at  definite  stages  to  the  psychical  portrait, 
and  ends  with  that  last  self-portrait  which  seems  to  sound  a  note 
of  forgiveness  for  his  own  life  and  his  own  fate. 

"Rembrandt  had  one  era  when  the  landscape  became  for  him 
a  medium  for  the  expression  of  his  own  moods.  Now  the  paint- 
ing of  figures  in  general  is  losing  ground  before  the  painting  of 
landscape. 

"The  French  artists  make  use  of  the  latter  as  a  decorative 
stage-setting  for  their  decorative  representations  of  humanity. 


ALBREClir    DIKEU. 

Who  with   "his  godlike  eyes,  his  thoughtful   l)row  "  "souglit 
lo  portray   tho  ctcriiiil   in   his  own  counlcnancc — lliat  wliicli  lie 
_  held  to  be  tlie  essentially  (iivinc  iulVirinIn);  his  exterior  aspeel." 


The  human  individual  is  crowded  out  l)y  the  type;  on  the  oilier 
hand,  the  cosmos  for  the  first  time  now  comes  into  the  field  of 
vision.  ...  In  the  self-f)()rt rail  the  artist  can  bcsl  attain  a  dear 
vision  as  to  his  personal  nlalion  to  visible  nature,  since  here  the 
typical  and  the  creative  artistic  powers  are  united  in  a  singh; 
indwidnii]."  —  Trim. '<lnl ion  itidilr  far  TuK  LiTF.itAHV  DiiiKsT. 


HENRY  JAMES   AND  OTHERS  ON 
BROWNING 

BROWNING'S  CENTENARY,  May  7,  passed  in  this 
country  without  much  public  demonstration.  But 
England  held  a  service  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  a 
meeting  of  literary  figures  in  Caxton  Hall  who  listened  to 
addresses  by  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  and  Mr.  Henry  James.  The 
one  spoke  of   Browning  as  a  dramatist;    the  other  dealt   with. 
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REMBRANDT    VAN    RUN. 

One  of  those  "  Iiuman  documents  which  accompany  autobiograph- 
ieally the  pathway  of  this  painter  in  his  life  and  in  his  art." 


"the  novel  in  the  'Ring  and  the  Book.'"  It  is  so  common 
to  see  Mr.  James  used  as  a  butt  for  journalistic  witticisms  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  London  reporters  over  this  address  is 
worth  recording.  A  writer  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  it 
."one  of  the  most  masterly  appreciations  ever  spoken  in  London 
— an  effort  which,  when  it  is  added  to  Mr.  Henry  James's  printed 
works,  will  assuredly  take  a  high  place  in  the  records  of  literary 
criticism."  This  is  not  sajdng  that  the  address,  unlike  Mr. 
James's  other  work,  was  "easy."  In  one  respect,  declares  this 
chronicler,  "it  was  almost  maddening  to  listen  to."  He  pro- 
ceeds as  reporter  and  conunenlator  to  give  us  the  gist  of  tho 
address  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented  to  an  audience 
intently  "straining  to  catch  every  word." 

"There  would  suddenly  fall  on  the  ear  a  sentence  so  musical 
and  so  charged  with  criticism  and  insight  that  one  would  strive 
to  fix  it  in  the  memory;  and  then,  just  as  one  thought  one  had 
succeeded,  another,  as  significant  and  a.s  rhythmical,  would 
sound  forth,  and  drive  its  jjretU'cessor  away.  .  .  .  The  whole 
thing  was  not  only  a  criticism  but  an  act  of  honuige — which, 
indeed,  the  best  criticism  must  often  be.  One  heard  of  "that 
vast  covering  charity  with  which  Browning  hail  i)reseiited  tho 
tragi(^  figure  of  the  seventeen-year-old  Pompilia,  endowing  her 
with  an  intelligence  which  the  angels  might  begin  to  eii\y.' 
Of  the  grandeur  of  the  figure  of  the  /'o/x ,  almost  transcending; 
all  possibilities  of  prose  presentation.  Of  tho  nobility  of 
('aponsdcchi,  'a  man  of  the  world  in  holy  orders  as  an  Italian 
canon  of  tho.se  days  might  easily  be.'  Of  the  dignity,  authority, 
beauty,  and  'tremendous  push'  of  the  i)oem,  as  well  as  of  its 
'dillicidt'  p;ures;  and  of  the  poet's  "great  reservoir  of  spiritual 
health.'  And  the  little  rattle  of  applause  came  after  the  dtvlanv- 
tion:   'The  world  of  expression  at  nni/  cont  is  the  world  of  poetry,' 
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and  one  of  the  faint  ripples  of  laughter  ensued  upon:  'Poets 
for  the  most  part  elegantly  Malk  on  th?  other  side,  so  that  we 
can  greet  them  w-ithout  danger  of  concussion.'  Browning, 
added  Mr.  James,  was  less  aloof.  He  walked  on  the  same  side 
with  us  all." 

Once,  continues  this  reporter,  Mr.  James  "put  volumes  into 
a  single  sentence."  He  said:  "Shelley  was  a  light,  Swinburne 
was  a  soimd,  Bro\STiing  was  a  temperature."     Further: 

"His  comparison  of  George  Eliot's  descriptions  of  Italy  in 
'Romola'  with  Browning's  realism  in  this  and  his  other  Italian 
poems,  was  not  less  interesting. 
And  when  he  had  finished  his 
outline  of  the  prose  novel  which 
is  yet  to  be  -written  from  'The 
Ring  and  the  Book,'  he  added, 
'  I  wanted  to  say  so  many  other 
fine  things,  it  being  of  oiu*  poet's 
nature  to  prompt  them  at  every 
point.'  and  concluded  with  a 
passage  of  noble  eloquence  on 
the  value  of  BrowTiing's  work  to 
mankind  and  the  thought  that 
'his  generous  A\angs  are  cover- 
ing us  still.'  The  whole  paper 
was  one  which  surely  would 
have  quickened  Browning  him- 
self to  pleasure  had  he  heard  it 
— an  act  of  homage  before  which 
that  manliest  of  men  would  not 
ungratefully  have  stretched 
forth  his  hand." 

As  if  such  tributes  as  these 
seem  more  a  matter  of  concern 
to  an  intimate  circle,  it  is  ob- 
jected by  The  Evening  Standard 
and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) that  the  "societies"  have 
too  much  taken  Browning  un- 
der their  mng.  If  there  had 
been  any  chance  of  being  taken 
seriously ,  it  declares, ' '  we  should 
have  suggested  that  the  best 
way  of  celebrating  the  Brown- 
ing  Centenarj'   was   to   call  a 

truce  among  the  societies,  and 

resolve  that  no  public  effort  to 

arrive  at  Browning's  meaning  should  be  made  for  the  next  ten 
years."  This  journal  begins  its  editorial  by  asking,  "Who  reads 
Browning?"     But  soon  it  fears  to  be  taken  as  too  flippant: 

"We  do  not  mean  to  hint  that  nobody  does.  The  question 
asked  in  that  spirit  would  be  fallacious  and  lend  itself  to  absurd 
answers.  One  might  as  well  inquire  who  reads  Scott  or  Words- 
worth or  Milton  or  even  Shakespeare.  Plenty  of  people  read 
all  these  authors,  but  thej-  are  so  scattered  that  disagreeable 
critics  like  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  seem  sometimes  to  be  justified 
in  their  skepticism.  Browning,  however,  occupies  a  place  apart 
from  these  other  'glories  of  English  literature.'  Determined 
efforts  have  been  made  by  well-intending  people  to  prevent  us 
from  reading  him.  Once  on  a  time  they  tried  hard,  without 
realizing  what  they  were  doing,  to  adopt  him  for  themselves. 
They  worshiped  him  in  a  side-chapel  to  which  outsiders  were 
welcomed  only  on  condition  that  they  wore  a  label.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  ordinary-  man  and  woman,  who  are 
terribly  frightened  at  anything  esoteric,  felt  that  Browning  was 
above  their  heads.  But  he  was  too  robust  to  be  turned  into  a 
delicate  instrument  of  culture.  He  emerged  into  the  open. 
But  the  attempts  to  render  him  more  obscure  than  he  naturally 
is,  persisted.  All  sorts  of  stories  got  out.  There  was  the 
stor>-  of  Douglas  Jcrrold,  who,  on  recovering  from  an  illness, 
tried  to  read  'Sordello.'  and  rushed  to  the  conclusion,  because 
he  could  make  neither  top  nor  tail  of  it,  that  he  had  lost  his 
reason.  The  story  also  of  Tennyson,  whose  comment  on  the 
same  poem  is  said  to  ha\'e  been  that  he  could  only  understand 
two  lines,  the  first  and  the  last,  and  they  were  both  lies:  'Who 
-will,  may  hear  Sordello's  story  told,'  and  'Who  would,  has  heard 


Sordello's  story  told.'  But  Browning's  worst  enemies  were 
and  are  the  infatuated  people  who  insist  that  the  obscurity  of 
Browning  is  a  myth.  This  leads  a  gentle  reader  into  suspecting 
his  own  powers,  or  into  an  absurdly  high  opinion  of  mythology  as 
truth. 

"Like  other  poets,  Browning  has  been  the  victim  of  excessive 
adoration.  Poets  resemble  other  people  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  matters:  they  are  sometimes  very  good  and  sometimes 
very  bad.  Browning  at  his  best  wrote  noble  poems.  At  other 
times  he  wrote  an  inordinate  amount  of  stuff  which  is  neither 
poetry  nor  prose,  and  which,  with  due  respect  to  his  memory 
and  consideration  for  our  brains,  we  might  allow  to  pass  into 

oblivion.  But  his  best  suffers 
from  his  worst,  as  the  best  of 
Byron  and  Wordsworth  suffers. 
How  few  are  the  poets  who  have 
done  themselves  complete  jus- 
tice !  How  few  are  the  readers 
who  will  read  what  is  worth 
reading,  judging  their  poet  from 
that  and  leaving  the  rest!" 


AS    VELASQUEZ    SAW    HIMSELF, 

Or,  at  least,  as  he  chose  to  suppress  "psychical  values"  in  report 
ing  his  physical  aspect  to  the  world. 


AS  A     POET     SAW 
MR.  ROOSEVELT 


B 


Y  GIVING  a  judgment 
of  Emerson  and  quoting 
an  old  Scotch  ballad, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  imprest  himself 
as  a  man  of  letters  rather  than 
a  statesman  upon  the  poet  Will- 
iam Watson,  who  lately  visited 
us.  "The  impression  I  carried 
away  was  predominantly  an 
impression  of  the  man  of  let- 
ters," he  writes  in  the  London 
Daily  News.  The  impression 
was  acquired  at  one  of  the 
"Tuesday  luncheons"  at  the 
Aldine  Club,  New  York,  where 
Mr.  Watson  sat  next  the  Colo- 
nel, and  observed,  besides  the 
aforesaid  Uterary  endowments 
of  his  neighbor,  "the  enormous 
quantity  of  salt  which  he  scat- 
tered upon  his  particular  plateful  of  the  gigantic  oysters  which 
formed  the  first  course."  This  was  after  Mr.  Watson  found  his 
preconception  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  appearance  in  error. 
This  is  how  a  poet  describes  an  ex-President: 

"I  confess  that  I  expected  somehow  to  meet  a  personaUty 
rather  formidable  than  genial.  When,  however,  I  saw  him — 
his  face  overflowing  with  humor  and  well-nigh  boisterously  high 
spirits — the  imaginary  formidableness  vanished;  and  when  I 
was  introduced  to  liim  his  words  of  greeting,  uttered  in  tones 
of  affable  thunder, — 'Well,  by  George!  this  is  fine' — dissipated 
in  a  moment  the  legendary  grimness  which  for  me  had  unaccount- 
ably gathered  around  his  name. 

"It  is  seductively  easy  to  give  a  superficial  description  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  personal  appearance.  To  put  it  with  some  blunt- 
ness,  he  is  not  exactly  beautiful.  Neither  was  Niagara  when 
I  saw  it  lately  in  midwinter.  'You  can  not  imagine,'  said  Mira- 
beau,  writing  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  'how  my  ugliness  impresses 
people.'  'Ugliness'  is  not  a  word  I  should  think  of  applying  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  certainly  the  ruggedness  of  his  face  is  very 
pronounced.  It  is  a  ruggedness  that  would  make  him  seem  a 
sort  of  granite  crag  of  a  man,  if  it  were  not  that  a  granite  crag 
suggests  passivity.  In  his  case,  together  with  the  ruggedness 
and  the  massiveness  of  a  granite  crag,  there  is  the  momentum 
of  an  Alpine  torrent." 

The  talk  at  this  luncheon  was  at  first  political  and  was  "rather 
lost"  on  Mr.  Watson,  who  owns  up  to  about  as  much  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Roosevelt  "as  the  average  Englishman  who  reads 
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the  newspapers. 
Boswellizing : 


Mr.  Watson    proceeds  with    his    modified 


"There  were  piquant  personal  allusions  and  humorous  sallies, 
which  were  rather  lost  upon  me.  There  was  even  occasional 
persiflage,  tho  it  languished  a  little  in  that  rather  strenuous  air. 
The  president  of  at  least  one  great  university  was  present,  besides 
other  distinguished  representatives  of  mental  culture,  and  some- 
how the  talk  veered  round  to  purely  intellectual  concerns,  and 
when  one  of  the  guests  had  the  rashness  to  say  something  about 
the  practical  utility  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Roosevelt  remarked  that 
for  his  part  he  did  not  think  that  knowledge  was  worth  anything 
except  when  acquired  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  its  acquisition, 
and,  turning  to  me,  he  said  with  epigrammatic  crispness,  'The 
only  thing  I  ask  of  knowledge  is  that  it  shall  be  useless.' 

"Somehow,  after  this,  we  got  on  to  purely  literary  themes. 
He  thought  that  Emerson  as  a  prose-writer  had  ceased  to  be 
much  of  an  influence,  but  that  his  poetry  was  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  appreciated.  'He  has  such  splendid  glimpses 
into  things,'  said  the  Colonel.  I  ventured  something  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  glimpses  had  only  lasted  longer  his  place  as  a  poet 
would  certainly  be  a  high  one.  'Yes,'  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  'but 
the  glimpses  are  so  fine  that  he  is  a  great  poet  while  they  last.' 
He  spoke  of  Emerson's  power  of  throwing  off  great  phrases,  and 
quoted  several.  I  myself  instanced  'Hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star,'  remarking  that  it  was  a  great  phrase.  'Yes,'  he  said,  'and 
a  great  idea,  too — an  inspiring  idea.'  He  thought  Emerson  in 
some  respects  like  Blake,  adding,  however,  'but  I  think  him  a 
deeper  man  than  Blake.'  " 


MORE   BRITISH    DISTRESS   ABOUT    ART 


T 


HE  tourist  season  which  lands  thousands  of  rich  Amer- 
icans on  the  European  shores  brings  a  tumultuous  set  of 
contradictory  feelings  to  the  British  soul.     They  want 

our    money,     but     they    don't  

want  us  to  take  their  art.  Can 
England  sell  her  cake  and  keep 
it  too?  On  the  one  hand  we  read 
that  EngUsh  "art  and  curio 
dealers  have  been  complaining 
that  Americans  do  not  spend 
nearly  so  long  in  England  as 
they  might  and  ought,  if  due 
justice  were  done  to  our  excellent 
shops."  On  the  other,  we  read 
that  the  Prime  Minister  referred 
at  the  Royal  Academy  banquet 
to  Mr.  Frick's  recent  purchase  of 
Lord  Feversham's  Rembrandt, 
sajang:  "This  is  an  incident 
which  no  lover  of  British  art 
and  of  Britain  as  a  storehouse 
of  great  artistic  treasures 
can  regard  with  equanimity  or 
with  anything  but  dissatisfac- 
tion." America,  of  course,  is 
now  doing  to  England  what  Eng- 
land did  to  Italy  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 
And  England  is  discussing  the 
feasibility  of  putting  up  such 
legal  barriers  as  Italy  already 
has.  The  House  of  Lords  has 
before  it  three  bills  to  put  a  stop 
to  tho  exportation  of  what  are 
technically  known  as  "ancient 
monuments."      It  is  reported, 

says  the  London  Evening  Standard,  "that  Americans  are  endeav- 
oring to  buy  a  fine  old  carved  ceiling  in  (he  (;lob(>  Inn  at  Han- 
bury."  This  journal  attempts  to  salve  England's  injured  feelings 
in  this  present  quandary  by  the  following  philosophical  reflect  ions: 


ITS    LOSS    DISTRESSES    BRITAIN. 

IfombraiKlt's  "  Dutch  Morchanl."  rccciUly  IjoukIU  hy  Mr.  Frick 
for  .'<2.")().()0()  from  Lord  Fcversliani.  who  is  reported  to  l>o  "very 
rich."  iind  therefore  not  in  need  of  scIlinK  his  iiiu-e.stral  treasures. 


"Only  a  few  years  ago  they  [the  Americans]  were  content 
to  buy  works  of  art  in  London;  now  they  turn  their  backs  on 
Bond  Street  and  pass  over  the  English  Channel.  And  whereas 
there  is  a  better  selection  of  antiques  in  London,  our  countrj-- 
men  insist,  than  in  any  other  town  in  Europe,  the  American 
contentedly  buys  in  Cairo  an  article  which  he  might  have 
obtained  for  half  the  price  in  London. 

"As  regards  works  of  art,  we  have  sorrowfully  to  admit  that 
in  treasures  of  the  Middle  Ages  scattered  about  in  church  and 
convent,  treasures  in  their  native  habitat  not  yet  swept  into 
the  net  of  the  dealer,  the  Continent  is  far  richer.  There  may  be, 
and  probably  are,  as  many  masterpieces  of  painting  to  be  found 
in  English  country-houses,  where  they  are  mostly  inaccessible 
to  the  view  of  visitors,  as  are  contained  in  foreign  churches, 
which  are  open  to  all  the  world.  But  there  our  equality — if 
equality  it  can  be  called  in  view  of  the  great  difference  in  acces- 
sibility— stops.  The  church  robberies  that  took  place  in  France 
and  Belgium  four  or  five  years  ago  revealed  to  the  keen  collect- 
ing mind  what  a  storehouse  of  antiques  the  out-of-the-way 
districts  of  those  countries  are.  Where  in  England  can  we  match 
the  reliquary  of  St.  Viance,  or  that  of  Ambazac? 

"When  Henry  VIII.  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  monasteries, 
parceling  out  their  treasures  among  his  favorites,  he  was  not 
kind  to  future  generations.  When  the  Puritans  went  round 
smashing  the  beautiful  stained-glass  windows  of  our  cathedrals 
and  throwing  down  the  statues  from  their  niches,  they,  too, 
were  unconsciously  rendering  England  a  less  desirable  place  for 
their  descendants  who  shared  none  of  their  iconoclastic  fore- 
fathers' prejudices.  As  for  the  high  prices  extorted  in  the 
bazaars  of  Cairo  and  Tunis  for  articles  that  may  be  got  far  more 
cheaply  in  London,  that  matters  little  to  the  American.  His 
national  characteristic  is  a  buoyant  and  indescribably  enthu- 
siastic optimism,  which  actually  rejoices  in  pajang  heavy  prices. 
They  minister  to  his  sense  of  vitality,  his  sense  of  power,  and 
the  remembrance  that  he  went  all  the  way  to  Luxor  for  this  or 
that  scarab  is  far  more  grateful  and  comforting  than  if  he  had 
picked  it  up  twenty  paces  from  his  London  hotel. 

.  "But  there  are  other  respects 
in  which  England  can  not  hope 
to  compete  with  the  Continent 
in  catering  for  the  artistic  tastes 
of  the  American.  We  can  not 
\'ie  with  the  adroitness  of 
the  Munich  and  IMontmartre 
geniuses  in  producing  copies  of 
Murillo  and  Guide  Reni,  which 
can  pass  muster  as  the  authen- 
tic works  of  the  masters  them- 
selves. 

"  Our  workmen  are  not  yet  so 
skilled  that  they  can  turn  out 
two  'Corots'  in  a  single  day. 
Nor  are  our  dealers  sufficiently 
adept  in  the  art  of  covering 
'old  prints'  ^\^th  mildew  by  the 
simple  method  of  soaking  them 
in  lukewarm  tea.  We  have  a 
reputation  for  honest  dealing, 
and  must  be  content  to  see 
trade  pass  into  less  scrupulous 
hands." 

On  the  heels  of  Mr.  Frick's 

purchase  comes  news  of  the  sale 

of  a   Holbein,  calling  out  this 

from  ex-I*remier  Balfour: 

« 

"We  have  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  .iVmerica  for  do- 
ing to  us  what  we,  when  we 
were  great  j)urchasers,  did  to 
Italy,  Holland,  France,  and 
Germany.  We  have  no  ground 
for  complaint,  but  surely  wo 
have  consid(Tal)le  ground  for 
national  mi.sgiving.  .  .  .  We 
may  regret  that  indi\  idual  own- 
ers of  great  works  of  art,  whicii 
|)crli!i|)s  hi»\(>  come  down  in  llieir  families  for  many  genera- 
tions, siiouid  not,  when  they  come  to  their  heritage,  feel  it  a 
sacred  duty  for  them  to  preserve  this  ancestral  heritage,  but, 
after  all,  in  many  cases  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to 
(jo  so." 


REFITTING  HUMAN  MISFITS 


THE  OFFICERS  of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  estimate  that  85 
per  cent,  of  our  youths  make  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of 
their  vocatious.  Reports  show  that,  iu  reaHty,  no  de- 
liberate choice  is  made,  but  that  the  first  job  that  presents  itself 
is  taken,  with  the  hope  that  something  better  mil  soon  offer. 
Boys  drift  along  in  this  uncertain  state,  and  then,  as  men,  settle 
down  "not  because  they  are  con- 
tented, but  because  they  are  too  old 
to  change."  The  result  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  "misfits"  that  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  set  out  to  correct,  and  to 
this  end  one  of  the  New  York  branches 
has  established  a ' '  vocational  bureau , ' ' 
with  an  expert  adviser  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Gustave  A.  Blumenthal,  who 
is  described  as  a  "  Aocational  analyst." 
He  is  a  man  with  large  gifts  of  insight, 
apparently,  for  it  seems  that  he  often 
has  only  to  look  at  his  subject  to  size 
up  his  predestined  career.  Mr.  Blu- 
menthal is  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun  as  a  thorough  cosmop- 
olite, being  "a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
a  German  by  compulsion,  an  Austra- 
lian by  adoption,  and  an  American 
from  choice."  His  career  throws  so 
much  light  on  his  special  aptitude  for 
the  work  now  assigned  him  that  this 
writer  gives  an  account  of  it  in  some 
<ietail.    Thus: 

"Born  in  Alsace,  he  was  graduated 
from  Schiers,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Institute  Glay,  France,  studied  to  be 
a  missionary,  and  went  to  Australia, 
where  he  became  so  interested  in  the 
study  of  men  and  women  sociologically 
that  he  gave  up  all  other  work  and 
■devoted  himself  to  this  most  faseina- 
(ing  of  pursuits.  Men  and  women  are 
to  him  just  so  manj'  living,  l)reathing 
individual  facts.  He  found  the  human 
race  compounded  of  so  many  per- 
plexing and  delightful  differences  that 
he  devotes  all  of  his  time — he  works 
<'ven  in  his  sleep, and  his  sleepinghours 
are  limited  to  four  out  of  twenty- 
four — to    the   study    of    its    myriad 

varieties  and  combinations.  He  went  to  seventy-two  execu- 
tions in  Australia,  to  examine  the  heads  of  the  dead  criminals. 
He  traveled  to  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Burma,  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  looking  for  new  and  strange  types  of  humans. 
He  claims  that  the  housewife  in  Bangkok  is  as  well  fitted  to  be 
what  she  is — physically,  mentally,  and  morally — as  is  the 
hausfrau  of  Berlin;  that  the  children  of  China  are  as  shrewd 
and  thorough  as  are  those  of  the  best-guided  Europeans;  that 
the  .Japs,  with  all  their  outward  veneer,  are  but  beginners  com- 
pared with  their  Chinese  brothers;  that  the  simple-minded 
Boers  would  have  been  graduates  in  the  art  of  peace-keeping, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  gold  that  gleamed  from  their  sandy 
iriountain-sides,  and  that  the  natives  of  Johore  could  give  the 
residents  of  metropolitan  New  York  points  in  good  living  and 
brotherly  love. 

!'He  has  brought  with  him  hundreds  of  testimonials  from 
business  men  and  educational  leaders — all  indorsing  him  highly 
as  an  expert  in  tlie  picking  and  choosing  of  peojde  for  particular 
l)ositions.  For  nearly  all  of  the  twenty  years  which  he  spent  in 
Australia  Mr.  Blumenthal  was  also  the  officially  authorized 
visitor  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  country.  So 
that  while  there  he  worked  in  this  double  capacity — first  being 


GUSTAVE   A.  BLUMENTHAL, 

Who  as  "vocational  analyst"  studies  his  siil)jpct's 
"mental.  i)li.vsical,  moral,  and  social  characteristics, 
t«timates  liis  abilities  and  talents,  and  suggests  the 
vocation  and  side  interests  in  which  success  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  tog<^ther  with  any  courses 
of  study  that  may  be  deemed  advisable." 


retained  by  the  large  business  firms  as  counselor  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  high-salaried  men,  and,  secondly,  as  official  guider 
to  the  scholars  in  their  selection  of  vocations,  and  in  the  general 
guidance  of  their  work  in  school  and  their  play  out  of  school 
hours. 

"While  engaged  in  this  work  at  the  Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  he  so 
distinguished  himself  as  a  reader  of  faces  and  minds  that  a  com- 
mittee from  this  New  York  branch 
went  there  and  proved  to  its  own  per- 
sonal satisfaction  that  he  was  the  very 
man  to  make  a  success  of  the  work  in 
a  larger  way  in  a  larger  field." 

This  testimony  to  Mr.  Blumenthal's 
p(>culiar  power  is  given  by  Mr.  Homer 
S.  Pace,  expert  organizer  of  efficiency 
work  in  various  cities  in  this  country: 

"In  the  reorganization  of  a  large 
business  in  a  Western  town  I  had  oc- 
casion to  choose  a  man  for  a  special 
j)osition,  and  found  the  one  whom  I 
thought  to  be  the  best  fitted  for  the 
work.  As  time  went  on,  this  particu- 
lar department  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  finally  the  man  from  whom 
so  much  was  expected,  and  to  whom 
so  much  had  been  entrusted,  proved 
to  be  an  absolute  failure.  Mr.  Blu- 
menthal met  this  man  once,  and  before 
he  had  spoken  to  him — even  while  he 
was  walking  into  the  room — he  had 
diagnosed  his  case  as  completely  as  if 
he  had  known  him  for  years." 

The  man,  it  is  added,  "has  since 
Ix'cn  put  into  the  right  place,  and  is 
'nuiking  good'  to  his  employer." 
Another  case  in  Buffalo  is  cited: 

'  ■  A  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
l)Ossibly  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  met  Mr.  Blumenthal  one  day 
in  his  office,  and  was  so  taken  by  him 
that  thej'  lunched  together.  In  the 
course  of  their  talk  after  lunch  the 
host  casually  asked  his  new  acquaint- 
ance: 'Well,  what  do  you  find  out 
about  me?'  and  was  amazed  to  be 
told  that  he  '  was  wasting  his  time,  his 
money,  and  the  God-given  power  he 
pos.sest  for  good';  that  he  ought  to 
leave  his  V)usiness  at  once,  return  to 
college,  and,  after  taking  special  stud- 
ies, devote  his  life  to  special  work,  which  he  dilated  upon  in  de- 
tail. Thoroughly  taken  aback,  the  gentleman  went  home  to 
'think  it  over.'  The  next  day  he  returned  for  another  and 
more  extensive  talk,  and,  as  a  result,  is  to-day  following  out 
implicitly  the  program  map])ed  out  for  him  in  his  new  life." 

Work  began  in  the  vocational  bureau  on  May  1,  and  Mr. 
Blumenthal,  at  the  outset,  showed  the  uncanny  nature  of  his 
gifts  by  "expo.sing"  some  of  the  very  committee  with  which  he  is 
to  work  in  the  coming  year.  "His  examinations  were  certainly 
vivid  and  diverting  portraitures,  dashing  and  brilliant  sketches 
of  the  men  under  fire,  all  of  which  were  unrolled  with  superb 
audacity."     Here  are  some  features  of  the  new  modus  operandi: 

"A  blank  has  been  prepared  for  applicants,  with  forty-nine 
questions  as  to  their  fitness  for  ,some  particular  line  of  endeavor. 

"Once  the  young  man  has  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
vocational  department,  and  his  history  has  been  read  by  the 
analyst,  he  is  brought  before  one  of  the  consulting  secretaries, 
each  of  whom  is  an  expert  in  his  line. 

"Physical — If  he  needs  advice  regarding  the  care  and  train- 
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ing  of  the  body.  Louis  R.  Welzmiller,  M.D.,  who  has  had 
twenty  years'  experience  in  advising  men  and  boys  as  to  their 
physical  condition,  is  at  the  head  of  this  department. 

"Employment — If  out  of  work,  or  not  in  the  right  position. 

"Educational — If  he  needs  special  or  additional  educational 
training. 

"Religious — If  he  needs  friendly  counsel  and  advice  regarding 
conduct  and  habits. 

"Boys — If  the  applicant  is  under  eighteen  j'ears  of  age. 

"High-school  Boys — If  the  applicant  is  in  the  high  school. 

"General — If  the  applicant  desires  advice  regarding  special 
altruistic  vocations. 

"In  addition  to  the  analyst  and  to  these  secretaries,  all  of 
whom  are  connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  there  have  been 
selected  special  advisers,  business  and  professional  men,  leaders 
in  their  respective  lines,  who  have  volunteered  to  advise  with 
the  men  and  boys  referred  to  them  by  the  bureau.  Suppose, 
for  example,  a  young  man  has  been  advised  to  study  law  or  to 
enter  the  automobije  business,  or  to  become 
an  engineer;  in  each  case  he  will  be  sent  to 
the  adviser  representing  his  special  interest, 
and  will  receive  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  judgment. 

"A  few  of  these  outside  special  counselors 
have  already  been  named.  Homer  S.  Pace, 
of  Pace  &  Pace,  accountants,  for  workers  in 
this  special  line;  Joseph  P.  Day,  for  appli- 
cants in  real  estate;  W.  A.  Martin,  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertising Managers,  on  advertising;  Dr. 
Channing  Rudd  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
on  the  subject  of  finance,  and  Alfred  Reeves 
of  the  United  States  Motor  Company,  on 
automobile  workers.  Others  will  be  named 
as  cases  present  themselves  for  special 
direction." 

Seventy-one  applicants  asked  for  assist- 
ance during  the  first  week  of  the  bureau's 
existence: 

"  One  of  the  first  was  a  barber  who  thought 
that  he  had  missed  his  calling,  and  that  he 
should  have  been,  and  could  become,  with 
proper  training,  a  second  Caruso.  His  ap- 
plication has  been  filed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
proper  preliminaries  have  been  complied 
with  his  voice  will  be  tried  by  an  expert 
vocal  teacher. 

"Others  are  more  tragic.  One  man  writes 
that  he  is  past  fifty,  and  that,  altho  he  has 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  has  been  some- 
what of  a  traveler,  ill  health  has  deprived 
him  of  valuable  time,  and  now  no  one  wants 
an  '  old  man. '  Secretary  Edward  L. 
Wertheim,  director,  by  the  way,  of  the 
largest  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  country, 
will  have  the  man  examined,  and  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  find 
just  the  position  for  him  out  of  the  thousands  that  are  waiting 
to  be  filled 

"Another  applicant  writes  on  crested  note  paper,  and  tells  a 
sad  story  of  hope  deferred  in  certain  lines,  and  asks  for  'guid- 
ance into  the  right  path.'  Still  another  letter  is  from  a  young 
man  who  was  about  to  give  up  trying.  'Everything  I  have 
touched  has  gone  wrong,'  he  writes.  'If  I  can  only  find  out  for 
what  use  the  Creator  ever  made  me!' 

"Another  applicant  told  the  secretary  that  he  was  forty-eight 
years  of  age,  but  could  never  make  over  $9  a  week,  ait  ho  well 
educated.  Another,  in  the  forties,  'had  been  at  work  in  the  same 
place  for  thirty  years,  but  seemed  like  a  round  peg  in  a  square 
hole.'  A  carpenter  and  cabinet-nuiker  brought  in  an  anth(>m  he 
had  composed  and  had  printed,  and  asked  if  li(>  sliould  study 
music  'or  continue  to  make  boxes.'  A  young  num  sends  in 
word  that  he  is  '5  feet  2  inches  high,'  and  asks  wluit  h(>  shall 
<1()  for  a  living.  A  man  of  forty-two,  who  has  lal)on'(l  in  a  bank 
for  twenty-two  years,  and  is  making  $15  a  week,  asks  for  'a  n(>w 
deal.'  A  young  Hebrew  told  the;  committee  very  frankly  that 
altlio  he  was  only  twenty-one,  h(>  had  lost  a  numbt-r  of  'good 
tilings'  on  account  of  his  temper,  and  asks  to  be  cured. 

"  lint  woven  in  and  al)oul  these  curious  odds  and  ends  there  is  a 
mass  of  sad  and  still  saxlder  tales  of  men  gone  WTong;  men  whose 
stories  are  too  sacred  for  pul)lication,  men  who,  behind  closed 
doors,  have  confest  to  slow  decay,  and  have  asked  for  help  to 


regain  their  former  standards;  men  of  letters,  college  graduates, 
merchants,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  men  of  all  kinds  and  con- 
ditions, who  have  been  caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  'right  energy 
Avrongly  placed,'  and  have  wasted  their  lives  in  misplaced 
endeavor,  for  every  one  of  whom  the  officers  think  something 
can  be  done," 


NOTABLE   FIGURES  DISCUSSING 
METHODISM 

OXK  HUNDRED  YEARS  have  passed  since  the  first 
delegated  Methodist  General  Conference.  It  held  its 
session  in  May,  1812,  in  John  Street  Church,  New  York 
City,  and  its  ninety  delegates  legislated  for  184, .568  church- 
members.  Minneapolis  has  the  past  month  been  the  seat  of  the 
centenary  conference,  and  its  819  members  were  engaged  on  the 
politj^  of  a  church-membership  of  3,518,099. 
The  faith  and  doctrines  of  this  Church  have 
changed  little  in  the  intervening  century, 
points  out  a  Minneapolis  correspondent  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Tho  the  body 
of  belief  and  practise  remains  practically 
stationary,  the  Church  itself  has  moved  into 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  its 
representatives  spoke  for  160  conferences 
in  North  and  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  from  ranks  both  clerical 
and  laj'.  It  is  now  complained  that  increased 
representation  has  made  the  conference  so 
unwieldy  in  size  as  to  call  for  an  early  change 
in  the  method  of  representation.  The  "bish- 
ops preside  in  turn  over  this  multitude  of 
legislators,  who  at  times  appear  all  to  want 
to  speak  at  once,  and  utter  'Mr.  Chairman' 
in  stentorian  tones."  Important  matters  are 
threshed  out  in  large  and  hard-working  com- 
mittees, and  brought  to  the  conference  only 
for  final  discussion  and  decision.  The  writer 
of  this  letter  surveys  some  of  the  notable  men 
in  this  year's  conference: 


JOHN    C.    OLMSTEAD, 

Who  is  "vocational  secretary"  of 
New  York's  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
His  special  duty  is  to  act  as  interme- 
diary between  a  subject  and  his  pos- 
sible future  employer. 


"Governors  and  judges  and  congressmen 
and  State  senators  are  here,  as  well  as  bishops, 
missionaries,  eminent  preachers,  college  presi- 
dents and  professors,  and  laymen  from  all 
ranks  in  life.  Two  thousand  interested 
spectators  look  on  from  the  galleries,  the 
boxes,  and  the  aisles,  and  unless  one  has 
bought  a  reserved  seat  at  from  five  to  one 
himdred  dollars  for  th(>  month's  sessions, 
there  is  small  chance  to  hear  or  see  the  proceedings. 

"Bishop  Bashford,  with  his  eight  years  of  superintendence 
in  China  during  its  most  eventful  years  of  mod(>rn  times,  is  a 
center  of  interest  because  of  his  comprehension  and  statesman- 
like interpretation  of  China's  new  era,  and  conditions  in  church 
and  state  there.  His  illuminating  report  on  these  conditions, 
and  his  statement  of  underlying  causes  whicli  nuide  the  Chinese 
Republic  possible,  and  tend  to  insure  its  success,  will  be  widely- 
read,  and  inspire  new  hope  among  us  for  the  future  of  the 
world's  newest  and  largest  republic.  Bishoj)  Hartzell  of  Africa 
stands  out  no  less  a  notable  figure  from  that  rapidly  developing 
continent. 

"Euroi)e  sends  Bishop  Burt,  whose  life-.vork  has  been  there, 
and  whose  foundation-work  as  missionary  superintendent  in 
Rom(>  established  Methodism  there  on  broad  educational  and 
religi(ms  foundations,  which  have  won  the  i)raise  of  Italy's 
ruler  and  of  tho  civic  authorities. 

"No  less  fascinating  than  rejuarkable  is  Bishoj)  Burt's  story 
of  carrying  Mc'thodisni  into  Russia,  where  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  it  is  well  established,  with  churches,  schools,  a  hosjutal. 
deaconesses,  and  pastors.  Natives  of  these  various  fort>ign 
fielfis  are  among  th(>  deli-gates,  and  tln>  tnrban<>(l  representa- 
tivi'S  of  India  are  a  picturesciuc  fi-ature  of  the  great  assembly. 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea  send  native  men  and  women  in  their 
delegations,  and  these,  in  nearly  every  case,  ha\e  had  years  of 
college   training   in    the   I'nited   States,   and   are  acconii)lished 
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scholars,  as  well  as  do^•o^lt  missionaries.  Italj^  sends  Miss 
Italia  Garibaldi,  a  granddaughter  of  the  patriot,  and  Scandi- 
navia, Germany,  and  France  send  representatives  of  Episcopal 
Methodism  in  those  countries." 

Dr.  James  M.  Buckley,  editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (New 
YorkK  is  singled  out  as  one  whose  "winning  personality  and 
knowledge  of  the  Church's  history  and  polity  place  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  Methodism." 

"He  is  a  link  between  the  old  and  the  new,  having  sat  in 
general  conferences  before  some  of  us  were  born,  and  yet  he 
retains  much  of  the  vigor  and  mental  clarity  and  alertness  of 
youth.  Chancellor  Day,  also  among  the  delegates,  is  the  only 
man  in  the  ^lethodist  world  who  was  ever  elected  to  the  bishopric 
and  declined  the  office. 

"Governor  Buchtel  of  Colorado,  another  delegate,  is  a  doctor 
of  divinity  and  president  of  the  University  of  Denver  also. 
Governor  Glasscock  of  West  Virginia  is  pointed  out  as  'one  of 
the  seven'  who  backed  Roosevelt's  candidacy.  He  looks  any- 
thing but  militant  and  could  easily  be  taken  for  a  divinity 
student  with  his  slender  figure  and  quiet,  scholarly  face.  Those 
in  attendance  also  include  Judge  Robinson  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  West  Virginia,  Judge  Anderson  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Judge  Pollock  of  North 
Dakota,  Governor  Vessey  of  South  Dakota,  Governor  Hanly  of 
Indiana,  Congressman  Andrus  and  State  Senators  Brackett  and 
Travis  of  New  York.  These  are  but  a  few  in  a  very  long  list  of 
men  well  known  in  their  own  States  and  often  far  beyond." 


RELIGION   ON  A  PERCENTAGE  BASIS 

FIGURES  ARE  NOT  the  most  exciting  kind  of  reading, 
yet  such  a  bristling  array  of  percentages  as  Mr.  Stelzle 
derives  from  the  campaign  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  tell  more  facts  than  long  dissertations  could  present. 
Twenty-five  North  American  cities,  with  a  combined  population 
cf  20,0(X),0(K),  have  been  "surveyed"  during  the  past  winter, 
he  says,  and  about  1,000  questions  have  been  addrest  to  the 
local  committees  ha\'ing  charge  of  the  surveys  in  each  of  the 
cities.  Some  of  the  subjects  about  which  curiosity  has  been 
keenest  are  population,  municipal  administration,  social  in- 
fluence, industrial  life,  the  saloon,  dance-halls,  crimes  and 
arrests,  housing,  health,  political  life,  social-service  agencies, 
public  schools,  libraries,  recreational  life,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  the  general  condition  among  the  churches  in  these  cities. 
Here  are  the  figrures  printed  in  leading  religious  weeklies: 

"Of  the  churches  in  these  cities  77.7  per  cent,  are  Protestant, 
11.3  per  cent,  are  Catholic,  4  per  cent,  are  Jewish,  and  7  per  cent, 
consist  of  other  denominations.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  leads  in  point  of  membership.  Then  come  the  following 
churches  in  order:  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran,  Christian,  and  Reformed.  The  membership 
in  all  Protestant  churches  consists  of  30.7  per  cent,  of  men,  54 
per  cent,  of  women,  6.2  per  cent,  of  boys  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  18,  and  9.1  per  cent,  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
18.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  only  5.1  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in 
the  Sabbath-schools  in  these  cities  are  members  of  the  church, 
aitho,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  number  of  men  and  boys 
uniting  with  the  Protestant  churches  has  increased  23/2  P^^r  cent., 
there  being  a  steady  gain  in  this  respect  from  year  to  year. 

"Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  attend  the  Sabbath  morning 
services  in  the  Protestant  churches  are  women,  and  the-  morning 
attendance  at  all  the  churches  is  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  attend- 
ance of  the  day.  More  people  united  with  the  church  at  the 
age  of  It  than  at  any  other  time,  and  there  is  a  sharp  decline  in 
church  accession  after  21.  Forty-one  per  cent,  of  thcs  church(!s 
have  organized  movements  to  greet  strangers.  Forty-eight 
per  cent,  have  missionary  committees,  and  42  per  cent,  have 
mission-studj-  classes.  In  fully  one-third  of  the  churches 
practically  every  member  contributed  regularly  to  missions,  and 
42  per  cent,  of  all  the  churches  haAC  weekly  offerings  for  mission- 
ary purposes.  However,  73  per  cent,  of  all  the  contributions  of 
the  F*rotestant  churches  in  these  75  cities  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  used  for  congregational  expenses.  Seven  and  four- tenths 
per  cent,  of  the  total  was  used  for  denominational  home  mission 
purposes,  and  7.7  per  cent,  for  denominational  foreign  missions. 


Of  the  total  contributions  of  the  churches  for  all  purposes,  52.5 
per  cent,  were  given  by  the  congregations  themselves;  9.9  per 
cent,  by  the  Sabbath-schools;  18.2  per  cent,  by  women's  organ- 
izations; 1.4  per  cent,  by  men's  organizations;  3  per  cent,  by 
the  young  people's  societies;  and  15  per  cent,  by  individuals, 
presumably  in  large  personal  gifts.  During  the  past  ten  years, 
five-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  the  churches  actually  went 
out  from  the  churches  as  missionaries,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  countries,  and  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of 
the  men  in  the  churches  to-day  intend  to  become  missionaries." 

There  are  more  than  three  times  as  many  saloons  as  there  are 
churches  in  these  cities,  it  is  explained,  but  as  the  survey  includes, 
many  Southern  cities  which  are  under  prohibition  rule,  the 
actual  proportion  of  saloons  in  most  cities  is  much  greater. 
Further: 

"Of  the  nearly  25,000  saloons  in  these  cities,  40.6  per  cent, 
serve  free  lunches,  32.9  per  cent,  have  games  and  cards;  while 
1.3  per  cent,  have  bowling-alleys  in  connection;  11.6  per  cent, 
have  cafes,  9.5  per  cent,  have  hotels,  4.6  per  cent,  have  club- 
rooms,  and  1.9  per  cent,  of    the  saloons   have   dance-haUs. 

"Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  labor-unions  in  these  cities  meet  in 
halls  connected  with  saloons  and  9.8  per  cent,  of  the  unions 
regularly  hold  their  meetings  on  Sabbath.  In  not  a  single 
instance  do  the  labor-unions  hold  their  meetings  in  the  publie 
schools,  and  in  only  one  case  does  a  labor-union  meet  in  a  church. 

"Among  the  millions  of  subscribers  to  the  public  library, 
27.5  per  cent,  are  men;  35.6  per  cent,  are  women;  19.6  per  cent. 
are  boys,  and  17.3  per  cent,  are  girls.  The  truancy  of  boys  in 
the  public  schools  is  reported  at  2.52  per  cent.  Socialism  has 
increased  nearly  fivefold  during  the  past  ten  years  in  these  75 
cities.  Of  the  amusement  centers,  12.1  per  cent,  are  theaters; 
23.2  per  cent,  are  motion-picture  shows;  four-tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  are  penny  arcades,  and  62.2  per  cent,  are  pool-rooms. 

"The  crimes  and  arrests  indicate  that,  of  those  arrested,  83.9 
per  cent,  were  men;  9.1  per  cent,  women;  6  per  cent,  boys,  and 
1  per  cent,  girls.  Forty  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  arrests, 
were  due  to  drunkenness;  15.9  per  cent,  to  disorderly  conduct; 
8.2  per  cent,  to  disturbance  of  the  peace;  7.8  per  cent,  to 
vagrancy;  6.1  per  cent,  to  assault;  4.8  per  cent,  to  larceny;  3.5 
per  cent,  to  gambling;  5.1  per  cent,  to  social  evils.  The  juvenile- 
court  records  show  that  25.4  per  cent,  of  the  boys  committed 
were  guilty  of  larceny;  26.3  per  cent,  incorrigibility;  8.2  per 
cent,  truancy;  6.1  per  cent,  disorderly  conduct;  2.2  per  cent, 
assault;  and  31.8  per  cent,  other  causes.  The  parents  of  these 
boys  were  52.3  per  cent.  American-born;  7.6  per  cent.  German*, 
5.8  per  cent.  Irish;  5.1  per  cent.  Italian;  2.2  per  cent.  Russian, 
and  27  per  cent,  were  of  other  nationalities. 

"The  birth-rate  in  these  cities  during  the  past  year  was  20.92 
per  thousand  of  the  population;  while  the  death-rate  during 
1910  was  15.63  per  thousand,  there  being  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  death-rate  from  17.19  per  thousand  in  1901.  Tuberculosis 
was  responsible  for  11.4  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  during  the  past 
ten  years;  pneumonia  was  chargeable  with  9.7  per  cent.;  heart- 
disease,  8.2  per  cent.;  accidents,  5.8  per  cent.;  cancer,  4.1  per 
cent. ;  typhoid  fever,  2.2  per  cent. ;  and  58.6  per  cent,  were  due 
to  other  causes." 

LAST  YEAR'S  RELIGIOUS  GIFTS  —  Last  year  was  tne 
first  in  many  when  the  sum  of  money  given  throughout  the 
country  for  religious  purposes  surpassed  that  given  for  educa- 
tion or  for  general  philanthropy.  The  Christian  Intelligencer 
(New  York),  in  making  this  statement,  supports  it  by  condensed 
quotation  from  a  statistical  article  printed  in  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript. According  to  this  showing  the  recorded  gifts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  amounted 
to  $252,007,875.     Further:  , 

"The  figures  of  The  Transcript  divide  this  into  three  main 
divisions:  that  which  was  contriy)ut(Hi  to  religion,  including 
all  gifts  to  charities  supported  through  the  churches;  educa- 
tion; and  the  'general  good.'  Of  the  total,  approximately 
$1()0,(K)(),000  was  given  to  wliat  was  classified  as  distinctively 
religious,  or  S8,000,(X)()  more  than  the  total  gifts  to  education, 
including  the  enormous  sums  given  to  that  object  by  a  few 
individuals,  and  .140,000,000  more  than  the  amount  given  ta 
the  third  general  division — the  general  good.  Again,  of  this; 
.flOO,0()0,(XX),  .$51,(X)(),0()0  was  given  by  15,000,000  people 
through  the  Protestant  missionary  societies;  $40,()()0,0()()  being 
thus  donated  for  home  missions,  and  $11,000,000  for  foreign." 


JOHN  MUIR'S  "  YOSEMITE  "  * 

Reviewed  for  The  Literahy  Digest  by 
John  Burroughs 

Mr.  Muir  knows  his  Yosemite  like  a 
book,  and  the  book  he  has  written  about  it 
leaves  little  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
It  is  an  exhaustive  survey  of  all  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  famous  valley,  giving  a 
detailed  description  of  the  waterfalls,  the 
towering  rocks,  the  trees,  the  birds,  the 
wild  llowers,  the  storms,  the  floods,  the 
climate,  with  some  account  of  its  history 
and  of  the  pioneers  whose  names  are  closely 
associated  with  the  valley,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  guide-book  features  for  the  benefit 
of  tourists,  laying  out  routes  for  one-day, 
two-day,  and  three-day  trips,  enlivened 
now  and  then  with  episodes  from  his  own 
personal  adventures  during  his  life  of  three 
or  four  years  amid  those  stupendous 
scenes.  I  think  that  most  of  his  readers 
Avill  wish  that  he  had  continued,  through 
the  entire  work,  the  personal-narrative 
form  with  which  he  opens  the  volume,  and 
thus  strung  his  descriptions  upon  the 
thread  of  his  own  life  there,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  he  has  done.  The 
personal  element  was  one  great  source  of 
the  charm  of  his  recent  book,  "My  First 
Summer  in  the  Sierras."  Still  his  reader 
has  not  much  reason  to  complain  on  this 
score. 

While  making  a  guide-book  to  Yosemite, 
he  has  given  us  a  pretty  good  guide  to 
John  Muir.  It  is  a  Muir  book,  and  no 
other  man  could  have  written  it.  Prob- 
ably no  other  man  in  this  country  has  his 
enthusiasm  for  mountains  and  glaciers  and 
waterfalls  and  big  trees  united  with  so 
rare  a  literary  gift.  We  get  many  vivid 
glimpses  of  the  Sierra-smitten  Scot  in 
these  pages.  We  tremble  for  him  when 
we  see  him  peering  over  the  dizzy  brink  of 
Yosemite  Falls,  clinging  to  a  shelf  of  rock 
three  inches  wide  with  his  audacious  heels. 
And  again  when  he  climbs  the  high,  hollow 
ice-cone  formed  by  the  spray  of  the  falls, 
in  order  to  get  a  look  inside  of  it.  This 
cone  was  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high 
and  the  crater-like  mouth  into  which  the 
water  poured  was  over  one  hundred  feet 
in  diameter.  After  many  drenehings  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  fragments  of 
falling  ice,  he  gained  a  point  where  he 
could  look  down  one  hundred  feet  into  the 
interior  of  this  ice  volcano,  and  his  ad- 
venturous soul  was  satisfied.  With  an 
uneasy  feeling  wo  see  him  again  climbing 
South  Dome  while  it  is  covered  with  a 
fresli  fall  of  snow,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  George  Anderson,  another  Scot 
who  had  reached  the  summit  by  means  of 
eye-l)olts  inserted  in  holes  whic^h  he  drilled 
in  the  rock  as  he  progressed  up  an  almost 
vertical  surface  for  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  hundred  feet.  Anderson  trit^d  to 
dissuade  Muir  from  making  the  attempt 
under  the  unfavoral)le  conditions  that  then 
existed,  l)ut  Scot  could  not  discourage 
Scot,  and  Muir  gained  the  summit.  "It 
was  one  of  those  brooding,  cliaiigeful  days 
that  come  between  the  Indian  summer  and 
winter,  when  the  leaf-<'olors  have  grown 
dim  and  the  clouds  com<>  and  go  among  tht; 
cliffs  like  living  creatures  looking  for  work; 
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now  hovering  aloft,  now  caressing  rugged 
rock-brows  with  great  gentleness,  or 
wandering  afar  over  the  tops  of  the  forest, 
touching  the  spires  of  fir  and  pine  with 
their  soft  silken  fringes,  as  if  trying  to  tell 
the  glad  news  of  the  coming  of  snow."  Of 
course,  "the  first  view  was  perfectly 
glorious."  But  the  most  surprizing,  if 
not  the  most  "glorious,"  sight  he  .saw  from 
the  summit  of  South  Dome,  was  the 
"Specter  of  the  Brocken " — his  own  shadow 
"clearly  outlined,  about  half  a  mile  long," 
thrown  upon  "the  glorious  white  surface" 
of  a  vast  sea  of  cloud  beneath  him.  "I 
walked  back  and  forth,"  he  says,  "waved 
my  arms,  and  struck  all  sorts  of  attitudes 
to  see  every  slightest  movement  enor- 
mously exaggerated."  During  all  his  gazing 
from  mountain  tops  this  was  the  only  time 
he  ever  saw  the  startling  "Specter  of  the 
Brocken." 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  incredible  things 
Mr.  Muir  saw  during  his  four  years' 
residence  in  the  valley  was  the  effect  of 
the  wind  upon  the  great  Yosemite  Falls, 
playing  all  kinds  of  fantastic  tricks  with 
it,  such  as  driving  "it  back  over  the  brow 
of  the  cliff  whence  it  came."  But  still 
more  incredible  was  what  he  saw  on  the 
afternoon  of  a  very  windy  day  from  his 
shelter  in  a  big  pine-tree,  when  the  wind 
suddenly  arrested  the  vast  column  of 
falling  water  in  mid-air  about  half-way 
down  and  held  it  there  while  he  timed  it 
by  counting!  "It  was  neither  blown  up- 
ward nor  driven  aside,  but  simply  held 
stationary  in  mid-air,  as  if  gravitation 
below  that  point  in  the  path  of  its  descent 
had  ceased  to  act.  The  ponderous  flood 
weighing  hundreds  of  tons  was  sustained, 
hovering,  hesitating  like  a  bunch  of  thistle- 
down, while  I  counted  one  hundred  and 
ninety.  All  this  time  the  ordinary  amount 
of  water  was  coming  over  the  cliff  and 
accumulating  in  the  air,  swedging  and 
widening  and  forming  an  irregular  cone 
about  seven  hundred  feet  high,  tapering 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  whole  standing 
still,  resting  on  the  invisible  arm  of  the 
North  Wind.  At  length,  as  if  commanded 
to  go  on  again,  scoras  of  arrowy  comets 
shot  forth  from  the  bottom  of  the  suspend- 
ed mass  as  if  escaping  from  separate  out- 
lets." How  quickly  his  Scottish  wit  acted 
that  he  should  set  about  timing  the  phe- 
nomenon by  counting!  Three  hundreds  of 
tons  must  have  rested  on  the  arm  of  the 
North  Wind  over  one  minute,  enough  to 
tire  or  break  even  such  an  arm.  But  we 
can  not  question  the  truth  of  Mr.  Muir's 
observation. 

Mr.  Muir  considered  hims4f  very  for- 
tunate in  b:'ing  in  the  valley  one  moonliglit 
night  in  March  when  an  earthcjuake 
occurred.  It  nearly  shook  him  out  of  bed, 
and  \w  rushed  out  of  his  cabin  scared,  but 
sure  he  was  "going  to  learn  something." 
II(!  had  long  been  seeking  light  on  the 
formation  of  the  huge  rock  tali  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs  every  mile  or  two.  Now, 
he  tliougiit,  the  mystery  will  be  solved. 
And  sure  enough  it  was:  "Suddenly,  out 
of  the  strange  silence  and  strange  motion 
there  came  a  tremendous  roar.  Kagle 
Rock  on  the  south  wall,  about  half  a  mile 
up  the  valley,  gave  way  and  I  saw  it  falling 
in  thousands  of  the  great  boulders  1  ha<l 
so  long  been  studying,  pouring  lo  the 
valley  floor  in  a  free  curve  luminous  from 


friction,  making  a  terribly  sublime  specta- 
cle— an  arc  of  glowing,  passionate  fire, 
fifteen  hundred  feet  span,  as  true  in  form 
and  as  serene  in  beauty  as  a  rainbow  in  the 
midst  of  the  stupendous,  roaring  rock 
storm."  The  sound  of  it  he  describes  as 
equal  to  all  the  thunders  of  all  the  storms 
he  had  ever  heard  condensed  into  one  roar. 
Some  of  his  neighbors  who  beheved  in  the 
cataclysmic  origin  of  the  valley  were 
greatly  alarmed  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
place.  Those  who  know  Muir  can  see 
him  rallying  and  joking  his  frightened 
neighbors  thus:  "Come,  cheer  up;  smile 
a  little  and  clap  your  hands,  now  that  kind 
Mother  Earth  is  trotting  us  on  her  knee 
to  amuse  us  and  make  us  good." 

Mr.  Muir  is  a  nature-lover  of  a  fine  type, 
one  of  the  best  the  country  has  produced. 
But  it  may  be  the  reader  gets  a  little  tired 
at  times  of  the  frequent  recurrence  in  his 
pages  of  a  certain  note — a  note  which 
doubtless  dates  from  his  inherited  Scottish 
Presbyterianism.  Whatever  else  wild  na/- 
ture  is,  she  certainly  is  not  pious,  and  has 
never  been  trained  in  the  Sundaj'-school. 
But,  as  reflected  in  Mr.  Muir's  pages,  she 
very  often  seems  on  her  way  to  or  from  the 
kirk.  All  his  streams  and  waterfalls  and 
avalanches  and  storm-buffeted  trees  sing 
songs,  or  hymns,  or  psalms,  or  rejoice  in 
some  other  proper  Presbyterian  manner. 
One  would  hardly  be  surprized  to  hear  his 
avalanches  break  out  with  the  Doxology. 
The  sugar-pine  "spreads  his  arms  above 
the  yellow  pine  in  blessing,"  while  the 
latter  "rocks  and  waves  in  sign  of  recogni- 
tion." In  contrasting  the  sugar-pine  with 
the  silence  and  rigidity  of  the  juniper,  he 
says:  "In  calm,  sunny  days  the  sugar-pine 
preaches  like  an  enthusiastic  apostle  with- 
out moving  a  leaf."  "A  httle  more  than  a 
little"  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  nature  "is 
by  much  too  much,"  and-there  is  often  too 
much  of  it  in  Mr.  Muir's  pages  and  con- 
versation. Just  as  there  is  at  times  toe 
much  of  another  element  which  is  much  less 
Scottish  and  much  more  Western — I  refer 
to  his  "glorious  experiences,"  his  "glorious 
views,"  his  "glorious  canopies,"  his  "glo- 
rious floods,"  and  his  "glorious"  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  rivaling  our  Fourth-of-JuIy 
orators  in  his  over-use  of  this  cheap  epithet. 
However,  such  things  are  but  specks  in  the 
clear  amber  of  his  style,  but  they  are  all 
the  more  noticeable  because  they  are  flies 
in  the  amber. 

One  finds  just  the  right  touch  in  such 
an  account  as  this  of  the  snow-i)lant :  "The 
entire  plant — flowers,  bracts,  stems,  scales, 
and  roots — is  fiery  red.  Its  color  should 
appeal  to  one's  blood;  ne\'ertheless.  it  is  a 
singularly  cold  and  unsympathetic  i)lant. 
Everybody  admires  it  as  a  wonderful 
curiosity,  but  nobody  loves  it  as  lilies, 
^•iolets,  roses,  tlaisies  are  loved.  Without 
fragrance  it  stands  ben(>ath  the  pines  and  firs 
lonely  and  silent,  as  if  uiuicquainteil  with 
any  other  plant  in  the  world;  m-ver  moving 
in  the  wilch'st  storms;  rigid  as  if  lifeless, 
tho  covered  with  beautiful  rosy  llowers." 

I*robably  there  are  few  if  any  geologists 
who  will  agree  with  Mr.  Muir  that  this  and 
other  like  valleys  in  the  Sierra -<  are  entirely 
tlu'  work  of  glacier  erosion.  Certainly  a 
great  gt^ologic  drama  lias  bt>en  enacted 
here,  but  more  than  one  star  actor  has 
(Continued  on  page  1168) 


GREAT   LAKE   TRIPS   AND   RESORTS 

Whether  as  a  refreshing  break  in  a  rail 
journey  east  or  west  or  as  the  objective  of  a 
vacation  tour,  a  trip  on  America's  inhxnd 
seas,  or  a  sojourn  at  their  resorts,  is  full 
of  charm.  Among  the  most  attractive  of 
the  Great  Lake  resorts  are  Harbor 
Springs,  Mackinac,  Les  Cheneaux,  Thirty 
Thousand  Islands,  and  St.  Clair  and 
Detroit  River  points. 

The  Mackinac  region  is  made  accessible 
by  steamers  of  the  Arnold  Transit  Com- 
pany, operating  daily  between  Mackinac, 
Cheboygan,  Mackinaw  City,  St.  Ignace, 
Les  Cheneaux,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  A 
day's  sail,  winding  in  and  out  among  the 
Thirty  Thousand  Islands,  is  afforded  by 
steamer  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Com- 
pany, jjlying  daily,  except  Sunday,  between 
Parry  Sound  and  Penetang.  Summer  re- 
sorts on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  and  St. 
Clair  ri^•ers  are  served  bj^  the  steamboats 
of  the  White  Star  Line  and  Detroit  & 
Cleveland  Navigation  Co.  running  between 
Toledo,   Detroit,   Sarnia,  and  Porf  Huron. 

The  longest  voyage  on  the  Lakes  is  over 
the  "  Thousand  IMile  Waterway  "  be- 
tween Duluth  and  Biiffalo.  Few  other 
fresh-water  trips  are  more  attractive.  This 
long  course  leads  th(>  traveler  over  the  vast 
expanse  and  depth  of  Lake  Superior,  with 
its  pictured  rocks  and  forest-clad  shores; 
it  tra\('rses  the  great  locks  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  through  which  passes  three  times 
the  tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  with  slight 
digression,  it  touches  Mackinac,  with  its 
ancient  fort  and  castellated  rocks,  gem  of 
all  the  Great  Lake  islands,  the  Ojibway 
country  of  "  Hiawatha  "  fame,  and  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Thirty  Thousand  Lslands 
of  the  Georgian  Bay.  Passing  farther  on, 
this  great  highway  reaches  the  blue  ex- 
panse of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  winding 
channels  of  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit 
rivers,  finally  emerging  upon  Lake  Erie, 
over  whose  waters  are  carried,  east  and 
west,  a  greater  tonnage  than  that  which 


enters  or  clears  in  foreign  commerce  from 
all  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  combined. 

Besides  the  fleets  of  huge  freighters  han- 
dling the  Great  Lake  commerce,  excellent 
passenger  service  is  afforded  by  steamships 
comparing  favorably  with  ocean  liners. 
Service  between  Duluth  and  Buffalo,  1,115 
miles,  is  given  by  steamers  of  the  Anchor 
Line,  leaving  either  port  at  four-day  in- 
tervals, June  to  September.  These  ships 
call  at  Portage  Lake,  Marquette,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mackinac  Island,  Detroit,  and 
Cleveland.  The  entire  voyage  occupies 
approximately  four  days. 

Between  Chicago  and  Buffalo  weekly 
sailings  are  made  by  the  fast  passenger 
steamship  Northland  of  the  Northern 
Steamship  Company,  stopping  at  Mil- 
waukee, Harbor  Springs,  Mackinac  Is- 
land, Detroit,  and  Cleveland,  sailing  dis- 
tance 959  miles,  time  about  three  days. 

Two  routes  on  Lakes  Superior,  Huron, 
and  connecting  waterways  are  provided  by 
steamers  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Steamers  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Division  ply  between  Sarnia  (at  the  foot  of 
Huron)  and  Duluth,  730  miles,  calling  at 
Port  Arthur,  Fort  William,  and  Sault  Ste. 
Alarie,  three  days'  sailing  time.  The  Geor- 
gian Bay  and  Mackinac  route  includes 
sailings  between  Parry  Sound  (Georgian 
Bay),  Collingwood,  Meaford,  Owen  Sound, 
North  Channel  ports,  "The  Soo,"  and 
Mackinac  Island,  569  miles  in  about  four 
days,  sailings  being  about  two  days  apart. 

Travelers  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way are  afforded  direct  steamer  connection 
with  this  system  from  Fort  William  on 
Lake  Superior  to  Port  McNicoll,  Georgian 
Bay,  five  sailings  a  week,  calling  at  Port 
Arthur  and  the  Soo,  time  about  two  days, 
distance  555  miles.       "    » ^  « 

A  new  service  has  been  introduced  this 
season  by  the  Goodrich  Transit  Company, 
and  Northern  .  Michigan  Transportation 
Company,  giving  through  service  between 
Chicago  and  Collingwood  and  Parry 
Sound,  passing  through  Thirty  Thousand 


Islands  of  Georgian  Bay.  Steamers  leave 
Chicago  every  Saturday  on  this  trip. 
Through  service  is  also  established  between 
Chicago  and  Duluth  via  Chicago  and 
Duluth  Transportation  Company;  service 
once  a  week. 

Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo,  alsa 
Cleveland,  Mackinac  Island, and  St.  Ignace, 
are  Imked  by  various  divisions  of  the  De- 
troit &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company. 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo  are  connected  also 
by  steamers  of  the  Cleveland  &  Buffalo 
Transit  Company. 

Optional  arrangements  have  been  made 
between  rail  lines  and  steamship  com- 
panies, so  that  all  tickets  reading  via  rail 
lines  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  or 
Buffalo  and  Detroit,  will  be  accepted  for 
transportation  on  all  steamship  lines  with- 
out additional  collection,  except  for  meals 
and  berth.  Again  all  tickets  reading  via 
rail  lines  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago, will  be  accepted  for  transportation  by 
steamship  lines  on  payment  of  $5  addi- 
tional to  clerk  on  board  steamship,  meals 
and  berth  extra.  This  enables  one  to 
break  a  long  railroad  journey  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

NIAGARA 

While  the  Great  Lake  f»-eigliters  pass 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  through 
the  Welland  Canal,  Buffalo  is  the  terminus 
for  passenger-carrying  steamers.  Here  the 
vast  volume  of  water  from  the  four  inland 
seas  enters  the  Niagara  River,  and  twenty- 
two  miles  northward,  reaching  the  ridge 
between  Erie  and  Ontario,  pours  itself 
into  those  mighty  falls  which  are  the 
Mecca  of  nearly  one  million  visitors  each 
year.  From  the  abyss  into  which  the  cata- 
ract pours,  the  water  continues  in  wild 
tumult  of  the  Whirlpool  and  Devils  Hole 
Rapids  through  the  Niagara  Gorge,  finally 
emerging  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  Lake 
Ontario,  fourteen  miles  beyond.  The 
(Continued  on  paqc  1177) 
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The  Answer 

To  every  question  of  fatigue  or  thirst- 
to  every  palate  call  for  deliciousness  is 
always  found  in 


^ 
i 


\\ 
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When  your  thirst  begs  you  for  a 
really  satisfying  drink  —  when 
heat  or  fatigue  urge  delicious  re- 
freshment, answer  them  with  the 
beverage  that's 

Delicious  —  Refreshing 
Thirst  -  Quenching 

Demand  the  Genuine  as  made  by 
THE  COCA-COLA  CO.. 


17  Our  new  booklet, idling 

rrCC  „f  Coca-Cola  vindication 
at  Chattanooga,  (or  the  asking. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
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Whenever  you  sec 
.an  Arrow  think  of 
Coca-Cola. 
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As  famous 
for  what  it 
does  not  do 
as  for  what 
it    does    do. 


n 


//    Dr.Lyan*s 

jj  PERFECT 

toath  Pdwdef 


Prepared  for  almost  half 
a  century  by  a  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery. 

BEING  a  perfect  dentifrice,  in 
powder  form.  Dr.  Lyon's  brings 
no  glycerine,  glucose,  saccharine, 
gelatine  or  acid  to  the  teeth  to  do 
them  harm. 

Its  constant  night  and  mornmg  use 
keep  the  teeth  beautifully  polished 
and  clean  and  free  from  tartar  and 
agents  of  decay.  TTie  gums  are 
kept  healthy  and  hard ;  a  natural 
fragrance  of  breath  is  maintained. 

Almost  fifty  years  of  world-wide 
and  increasing  popularity  is  a  tribute 
to  its  absolute  safety,  as  well  as 
efficiency.  It  assures  your  chil- 
dren a  lifetime  of  perfect  teeth 
and  consequent  good  health. 


What  Dr.  Lyon's 
does  not  do  should 
be  entrusted  only 
to  your  dentist  to 
do. 

SOLD      EVERYWHERE 


WhyDvernork 


3  in  One"  oil  will  save 
any  housewife  much  hord 
work.  Inslcod  o(  spend- 
ina  part  of  every  day 
clcanintf  and  polishing 
furniture,  woodwork»  pic- 
ture frames,  bathroom 
fixtures,  etc.,  use  "3  in 
One"  just  once  in  a  while. 
3  in  One  removes  dust 
and   srimc,   covers  up 

(^    -^^^^^^^^^^^  scratches  and  scars, 

I       ^^^^^^^^^  keeps    everylhiog    clean 

*  and  bright. 

Every  woman  should  learn  "ihe  fteuf  way**  to 
polish  furniture.  It's  worth  dollars  but  costs  nothing. 
PpCC  Send  us  your  name  and  the  name  of  your 
rnLL  dealer.  Get  *'  the  new  way"  to  polish 
furniture  and  sample?  bottle  oF  3  in  One."  both 
.bsoluirly  fr«.  "3  IN  ONE"  OIL  CO.,  : 
42  YH.  Broadway    ■  New  York  CJty. 
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taken  part.  Ice  and  water  di\ide  the 
honors  between  them,  with  water  much  the 
longest  and  most  active  upon  the  stage. 
No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Muir  that 
the  Sierras  lie  far  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
old  Continental  ice-sheet  which  overspread 
so  large  a  part  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
in  late  Tertiary  times,  and  that  the  glaciers 
that  formed  in  the  Sierras  were  purely 
local,  and  of  comparatively  short  duration. 
The  streams  and  rivers  of  this  region  must 
have  been  at  work  ear"\ang  out  these  valleys 
at  least  a  million  years  before  the  glaciers 
got  in  their  work.  To  see  what  water  and 
air  alone  can  do,  one  has  only  to  look  at 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado — a  much 
more  striking  spectacle  of  erosion  than  the 
Yosemite,  or  let  him  visit  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  see  valleys  as  deep  as  Yo- 
semite, tho  not  so  precipitous,  where  a 
crystal  of  ice  never  formed.  The  Sierra 
mountains  and  valleys  have  all  been  worn 
and  sculptured  by  the  ice;  he  who  runs 
may  see  that;  but  that  ice  alone,  or  mainly, 
dug  out  an  almost  rectangular  groove  in 
the  solid  granite,  nearly  a  mile  deep  and 
only  about  seven  miles  long,  and  that  ends 
as  abruptly  as  a  street  in  New  York,  is,  I 
believe,  only  a  version  of  Mr.  Muir's  gla- 
cier-tipsy imagination.  In  my  opinion,  such 
valleys  as  Yosemite  and  Heteh-Hetchy 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  theory 
that,  when  the  rocks  that  form  the  Sierras 
were  uplifted  and  folded,  deep  grooves 
and  chasms  formed  here  and  there,  and 
that  these  the  water  and  the  ice  have 
deepened  and  enlarged  into  the  stupendous 
gorges  we  now  behold.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  other  explanation  of  their  abrupt 
rectangular  character. 

Mr.  Muir  is  never  more  eloquent  than 
when  he  writes  about  the  glaciers.  I  must 
give  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  fine 
j)assage  with  which  he  ends  his  discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  ancient  glaciers:  "Water 
rivers  work  openly  where  people  dwell,  and 
so  does  the  rain,  and  the  sea,  thundering 
on  all  the  shores  of  the  world;  and  the 
universal  ocean  of  air,  tho  invisible,  speaks 
aloud  in  a  thousand  voices,  and  explains 
its  mode  of  working  and  its  power.  But 
glaciers,  back  in  their  white  solitudes,  work 
apart  from  men,  exerting  their  tremendous 
energies  in  silence  and  darkness.  Out- 
spread, spirit-like,  they  brood  above  the 
predestined  landscape,  work  on  unwearied 
through  immeasurable  ages,  until,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  the  mountains  and  valleys 
are  brought  forth,  channels  formed  for  the 
rivers,  basins  made  for  lakes  and  meadows 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  soils  spread  for  forests 
and  fields;  then  they  shrink  and  vanish 
like  summer  clouds." 

OTHER   BOOKS   OF   THE   SEASON 

Hackwood,  F.  W.  Good  Cheer,  the  Romance  of 
Food  and  Feeding.  8vo,  pp.  224.  New  York: 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Company. 

The  author  of  "  The  Good  Old  Times  " 
and  '  Inns,  Ales,  and  Drinking  Customs  of 
Old  England  "  is  quite  in  his  element  in  the 
subject  he  has  chosen.  He  is  a  modern 
Athenaeus  and  believer  in  cookery  as  a  fine 
art.  Writing  out  of  a  mind  stored  with 
what  Charles  Lamb  calls  the  mundu.s 
edibilis,  he  indorses  the  lines  of  the  poet: 

To  cookery  we  owe  well-ordered  states, 
Assembling  men  in  dear  society. 

He  touches  on  antediluvian  vegetarian- 


Jersey 
Facts 


^^^■m^^^^  1  144  Jersey  Cows  have 
^^^^^^  been  admitted  to  the  Register 
of  Merit  on  year's  authenticated  butter-fat 
records.  Some  say  that  entering  the  Register 
of  Merit  is  too  easy  a  stunt  for  the  average 
Jersey  cow,  although  the  requirements  are  as 
high  as  those  for  any  other  of  the  dairy  breeds. 

47 1  of  these  Jerseys  have  records  from  500 
lbs.  butter  up  to  1121  lbs.  butter  in  a  year, 
and  the  lot  averages  nearly  590  lbs.  butter 
per  year,  very  much  above  the  minimum 
requirements  for  qualification. 

Cow  of  any  or  of  no  breed  may  be  able  to  produce 
i  ust  enough  butter  to  qualify  for  the  Register  of  Merit, 
but  no  cows  of  any  other  breed  unite  persistency  in 
milk,  richness  of  milk,  economy  of  production,  large 
yield,  beauty  of  dairy  type,  breeding  true  to  type, 
longevity  and  adaptability  to  different  foods  and 
different  climates  as  do  the  Jerseys. 

Consider  the  Jersey  carefully,  and  she  will  look  good 
to  you  from  ail  standpoints  of  the  dairy  cow. 

We    will    gladly    send    you 
more  facts  in  regard  to  her. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 
324  W.  23d  Street.  New  York. 


Moth -Proof  Cedar  Chest 


Sent  on 
15  Days' 
;    Free  Trial 


This 

Ma^Miificcnt 
M  O  T  H  - 
PK  O  OF 
Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  sent  anywhere  on 
16  days'  free  trial.  Place  it  in  your  own  lioiiie  at 
onr  expense  and  see  for  y^mrself  wliat  a  beautiful,  nseful  and  de- 
siialjle  piece  of  fuinitnie  it  is.  Moth,  mouse,  dast  and  damp 
proof.  Makes  unique  Bridal  gift.  Direct  from  faetni-y  to  you  at 
factory  prices.  Fici'.-ht  prepaid.  S-nd  for  big  56  page  illustrated 
free  book  showing'  all  styles  and  i)rifes  and  pai-ticulars  of  free  offer. 

PIEDMOJIT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  21,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


K^StR 


THE  KLIP  BINDER 

On  approval,  a  box  of  KLIPS 
(7  sizes)  by  which  the  volume 
shown  was  bound  in  one  minute, 
on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Illustrated  price  list 
of  KLIPS,  COVERS  and  FILES  on  request. 

WM.   M.   BELCHER,   301  Equitable  Bldg..  Boston.Mau. 


EVERY 
eparkl i  ng 
piece  of  ELEC- 
TROLYTIC 
SILVER  DE- 
POSIT CUT 

GLASS  is  abso- 
lutely guaran- 
teed not  to  crack 
or  loosen.  And 
its  background  is 
guaranteed  not 
to  yellow.  Our 
trade  mark  on  th 
each  article  is  your  protection. 

SilverDepositCutGlass 

All  articles  usually  made  in  cut  glass. 
Chaste  and  intricate  designs.  999-1000 
pure  silver— flawless  glass— expert 
craftsmanship.  The  crowning  beauty 
of  dining  room  and  boudoir.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet  and  name  of 
nearest  agent  jeweler. 

THE  ELECTROLYTIC 
ART  METAL  COMPANY 

418  Bealty  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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ism,  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  the 
"  fatted  calf."  From  this  he  deals  with 
the  food  of  the  Greeks  who  adored  the 
cabbage  while  the  haricot  was  discovered 
and  loved  by  Alexander  of  Macedonia. 
Roman  feasts,  from  eggs  to  apples,  lead 
him  to  touch  on  English  banquets — Dru- 
idical,  monastic,  royal,  and  baronial.  He 
even  deals  with  anthropophagy  and  quotes 
"  a  recipe  for  cooking  human  flesh." 

The  book  is  not  only  intended  to  delight 
and  satisfy  gastronomists;  its  charming 
style,  historic  and  anecdotic  luxuriance, 
the  taste  and  learning  exhibited,  and  the 
wealth  of  illustrations  will  be  recognized 
by  all  who  have  heard  of  the  banquet  of 
Trimalchio  or  the  Deipnosophistae,  and 
the  illustrations  range  from  the  bas-relief 
of  an  Assyrian  banquet  to  Hogarth's 
"Election  Enternation,"  which  forms  the 
colored  frontispiece  to  the  work. 

Kexford,  Eben  E.  Amateur  Gardencraft.  Pp.- 
304.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     1912.     $1.50. 

Eben  Rexford  as  a  writer  is,  perhaps,  the 
foremost  amateur  gardener  in  the  United 
States.  He  makes  one  see  the  value  of 
beauty  in  home-making,  shows  how  easily 
every  one  can  attain  satisfactory  results, 
and  gives  detailed  information  about  the 
choice  of  plants  and  their  proper  care.  If 
he  considered  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  decorative  beauty  only,  the  book 
would  appeal  only  to  the  "elect,"  but  he 
views  it  from  all  sides — utility,  practical 
adaptability  to  surroundings,  and  the 
effect  both  upon  the  home  and  the  home- 
maker.  The  lover  of  gardens  or  the  veri- 
table novice  in  that  line  will  find  inspira- 
tion and  valuable  information  in  these 
pages.  Lists  of  the  best  vines,  plants, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  are  given,  considered 
according  to  the  place  they  are  to  occupy; 
specific  rules  are  laid  down  for  their  cultiva- 
tion and  care ;  even  the  most  prosaic  details 
are  given,  but  in  such  a  familiar,  conversa- 
tional way  that  the  book  is  very  readable 
and  enjoyable.  The  illustrations  are  a 
fascinating  feature  of  a  very  attractive 
book. 

The  Princess.  Traveller's  Tales.  8vo,  pp.  296. 
New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 

To  induce  people  to  long  for  a  tour  in  new 
or  old  lands  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
get  a  glimpse  of  them  from  the  lips  or  the 
pages   of    those   who   have   visited    them. 
"  The  Princess,"  when  she  first  published 
these  letters  in  the  Springfield  Republican, 
evidently  had  this  purpose  in  view,  as  she 
states  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume. 
Letters  from  foreign,  transatlantic  coun- 
tries are  always  interesting,  and,  altho  the 
wanderings  of  the  "  Laird,"  the  "  Princess," 
and  the  "  Child  "  include  too  vast  an  area 
to  enable  them  to  pay  anything  more  than 
a  flying  visit  to  the  thirty  or  more  places 
\-isited,  the  photographs  of  the  "  Cliild," 
the  observations  of  the  "  Laird,"  and  the 
letters  of  the  "  Princess  "  are  suggestivt; 
and   interesting.      The   tour  through   Hcl- 
gium,    Germany,    England,    Franco,    and 
Spain  was  a  somewhat  formidable  under- 
taking, but  it  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  a  hook  which  is  familiarly  chatty,  l)right 
with  the  l)rightness  of  a  journalistic  hand, 
and  full  of  desultory  guide-book  informa- 
tion, gilded  or  sweetened  by  that  note  of 
iiitiniiury  in  which  we   find  ourselves    fac(> 
lo  face  with  a  well-informed  and  charming 
personality — the  best  of  ciceroues. 


r 


L!: 


Mothers  lay:    H^e  want  to  gh't  our  familits  the  right  foods.    fVe  want  to  he  sure  that  everything  which  they 
eat  is  pure  and  wholesomt,  hut  ilOlV  CAN  IVE  KNOff^  ? 


wf^f^mig 


What  Women  Ask  About  Crisco 


HE  discovery  of 
Crisco  has  awakened 
a  truly  remarkable 
interest.  Finding  it 
hard  to  believe  that 
its  many  advantages 
were  possible,  hun- 
dreds of  people  have 
written  us,  asking 
question  after  question  about  it. 

Is  Crisco  economical  when 
used  as  you  would  lard.^ 

Crisco  goes  further,  lasts  longer  than 
lard.  Foods  fry  in  Crisco  so  quickly  that  a 
crust  forms  instantly, 
and  prevents  absorp- 
tion. Often  after 
using  Crisco  for  deep 
frying,  when  pouring 
the  Crisco  back,  it 
looks  as  if  it  will  over- 
flow the  can,  so  little 
has  been  absorbed. 
Crisco  does  not  absorb 
cither  odors  or  flavors, 
does  not  discolor  or 
burn.  Strain  Crisco  through  cheese  cloth 
and  it  can  be  used  and  re-used,  two  or  three 
times  as  often  as  lard.  Letters  have  been 
received  from  over  a  hundred  women  in 
one  month  commenting  on  the  improve- 
ment Crisco  has  made  in  their  doughnuts. 

Is  Crisco  healthful? 

Crisco,  on  account  of  its  pure  vegetable 
origin,  is  more  healthful  than  any  animal 
or  partially  animal  fat. 

Has  Crisco  a  disagreeable 
odor.? 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
Crisco  is  its  delicate  aroma.  Crisco  biscuits 
or  Crisco  shortcake,  served  hot,  will  be 
most  convincing  proof. 

How  should  Crisco  be  used.'' 

Do  not  keep  Crisco  in  a  refrigerator. 
The  best  results  are  secured  when  it  is 
keptat  theordinary  temperature  of  a  room. 
Then  it  will  be  firm,  neither  too  soft  nor 


The  vtgetahle  shorten, 
as  digestible  as 


too  hard,  butof  just  the  proper  consistency 
to  work  into  flour.  When  used  where  you 
would  lard,  use  one-fifth  less.  When  used 
where  you  would  butter,  use  a  little  less. 
Then  be  sure  to  add  salt. 

How  hot  should  you  heat 
Crisco  for  frying? 

Heat  the  Crisco  until  a  bread  crumb  will 
become  golden  brown,  as  follows: 

In  60  seconds  for  doughnuts,  fritters,  etc. 

]|  40        "  "  croquettes,  fishballs,  etc. 

"  20        "  "  French  fried  potatoes.etc. 

Seconds  can  be  counted  thus:  one  hun- 
dred and  one,  one  hundred  and  two,  etc. 

Should  your  results  not  be  wholly  satis- 
factory, vary  your  way  of  using  Crisco. 
Crisco  has  been  tested 
so  exhaustively,  that 
it  reasonably  can  be 
said  that  unsatisfac- 
tory results  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the 
product.  Most  women 
follow  their  usual 
recipes  and  secure 
remarkable     results. 


ing  makes  shortcake 
it  is  delicious 


If  your  grocer  does 
not  yet  keep  it,  you 
probably  will  find  it  in  other  stores  in  your 
neighborhood;  if  not,  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps  or  coin,  we  will  send  you,  charges 
prepaid,  a  regular  25c  package.  Write 
plainly  your  name  and  address,  and  also 
let  us  have  the  name  of  your  grocer.  No 
more  than  one  package  will  be  sent  direct 
from  us  to  any  one  customer. 
On  request,  we  will  mail  an  illustrated  book  of  Tested 
Crisco  Recipes.  These  show  you  the  best  ways  of  using 
Crisco  in  your  everyday  cooiing,  and  explain  many 
other  advantages  of  Crisco.  fi-'rite  for  a  copy.  Address 
The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,   Dept.  A,   Cincinnati,   0. 


Theevidence  in  favor  of  a  vegetable  fat  is  overwhelming 


C^  RISC-O — Fo""  Fryiri^'  f  C)r  Shortening,  For  Cake  Making 

^^-^  Packages  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00,  except  in  the  Far  We»t 
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Dexter  Brothers 
Petrifax    Cement   Coating 

should  be  used  on  all  cement,  brick,  stone  and 
stucco  exteriors.  Without  it  rain  and  damp- 
ness arc  sure  to  penetrate  causing  unsanitary 
conditions  and  perhaps  damage. 
Petrifa.x  waterproofs  the  surface,  will  not  crack, 
chip  or  peel,  and  is  unaffected  by  climatic  changes. 
Mad(  in  a-hile  and  several  colors.     H'rilr  for  bcokUt. 

Dexter  Brothers  Co.,  in  Broad  St..  Boston,  Mats. 
1133  Broidwar.  New  York      218  Race  St..  Philadelphia 

,./.'•.>  W.I <-^»- J  .'/'/>.  \t/r  I'.rrthrr'i  J'r^:i":  .\'tt>i-.c  .\V.JI»M 

ACIINTS—  II.  M.  Iloi.ker  Co..  Chu.iRo:  C.irolin.-l  Port- 
l.ind  (>mri)t  Co..  AtUnt.i,  C,a.,  Hirniiii^'hAtn  and  Mont- 
^;onl^^y.  AI.i..  i,i.k<onvil]c.  I"tn.,  t'bnrlr^lon.  S.  C.  .intl 
Nrw  (Iflean-;.  I..i.;  I".  T.  Crowe  .V  Co.,  Scittlc.  S|>ol..->ne 
.•\n(l  Tncoma,  W.ish..ftn'I  Portl.ind.  Ore.:  Shrrniftn  Kinihall. 
'^.in  Trancisco;    Iloltst  hl.i^rer  \-  <"o..  Honolulu.  Aiu\  Oc.ilers 
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Stop  the  leaks  in 
your  accounting 

There  is  much  waste  in  the  ordinary 
bookkeeping  routine,  waste  of  time,  use- 
less transcribing,  repetition  of  entnes.etc, 
and  there  is  also  risk  of  error,  of  falsifica- 
tion. Bookkeepers  sometimes  default 
because  there  is  no  automatic  check  on 
their  records. 

Our  Safeguard  Ledgers,  bound  or 
Loose  Leaf,  save  one-third 

of  your  bookkeepers  time.  They  are  self- 
proving,  eliminate  thousands  of  operations, 
locate  errors  quickly,  increase  the  difficulty 
of  fcJsifying  accounts,  and  cifford  you  a  con- 
cise and  comprehensive  story  of  your  busi- 
ness any  time  you  want  it. 

Hou  they  safeguard 

Briefly,  by  making  it  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  post  to  Ledger  accounts  any 
items  whxh  have  not  been  passed  through 
books  of  original  entry,  without  such  entries 
"showing  up"  in  the  Tnal  Balance,  thereby 
affording  a  check  which  is  invaluable.  Hiis 
check  involves  no  extra  work.  It  is  automatic. 

And  when  you  want  statistics 
from  your  ledgers 

as  to  volume  of  business,  income,  outgo,  col- 
lections, assets,  liabilities  —  comparative  figures  by 
months  or  territories — they  do  not  have  to  be  dug  out 
of  the  books  by  a  laborious  process.  In  Safeguard 
Ledgers  they  are  quickly  available,  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  current  work.  Posting  can  also  continue 
immediately  after  the  first  of  the  month — without  delay. 

Used  by  Standard  Oil  Company 

Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  Diamond  Match 

Co.,  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  and  over  5,000  other  pro- 
gressive and  successful  business  houses.  Safeguard 
Ledgers  represent  the  most  efficient  system  of  account- 
ing extant — labor  saving,  self  proving,  statistical,  simple, 

A  Safeguard  Ledger  with 
Proof  Book  for  $25 

If  it  is  not  all  we  claim  for  it,  you  may  return 

It  at  our  exf)ense;  any  money  paid  us  will  be  promptly 
refunded.  We  know  what  our  ledgers  accomplish. 
Before  ordering  one,  send  for  our  sample  sheet  and 
descriptive  literature.  They  will  convince  'you  at  a 
glaitce.     Address 

Safeguard  Account  Company 

Safeguard  Ledger  Department 

<'blr«frii  .Nt-w   Viirb  ItoHton 

Room  8<4,  89  S.  La.S>llc  St.        23  l'«dar  St.         'Um  Uevonibirr  St. 


Every  Puff  a  Pleasure  j^ 

IF   YOU  USE  %/ 


"Without  a  bite  or  a  regret" 

Tim  delicioDB.  mellow  tlavor  will  linger  long 
after  your  inpo  is  out. 

OI.    too;  Sty.  oi.  TSct  K  lb. 
9I.WS;  1  ll>.  9S.»0. 

Prepaii)  to  any  ad'lrcBS  if  dealer 
will  not  8UiJpl>  you.      Yon  pay 

for  quality  and  .vou  get  it. 
Special:  S^-n'l  t^  f<^rSampl<-CaD  and 

M.y.  I!  ,    kUt  ■■|1  .wl.,  SmokeaPipc." 

£.  HOFFMAN  COMPANY,  Mfra. 
1»4  W.  Maditton  tit.,  Chivago. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  VESUVIUS'S 
CRATER 

^OME  of  our  daring  aviators  perform 
^^  startlingly  hazardous  feats,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  none  of  them  ever  know- 
ingly ran  a  greater  risk  than  did  Professor 
Mallada,  superintendent  of  the  Mt.  Vesu- 
vius Observatory,  and  an  assistant  the 
other  day  when  they  descended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crater  of  the  great  volcano. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  depths  of  Vesuvius 
were  ever  explored.  The  scientist  took 
many  valuable  photographs  of  avalanches 
and  showers  of  red-hot  ashes  which  were  ta- 
king place  in  contiguous  parts  of  the  crater. 
His  account  of  the  adventure  is  contained 
in  an  interview  with  the  Naples  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World: 

"It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  another 
the  weird  impression  made  upon  us  by  the 
surroundings.  Ghostly,  fantastic  shapes 
were  piled  up  all  about  us.  The  hollow 
resonance  of  our  voices  was  like  heavy 
booming,  and  the  distant  rumbling  sounded 
as  if  the  earth  was  groaning  in  physical 
agony. 

"  Twice  my  companion  nearly  fainted 
from  the  heat,  which  varied  from  94  to  98 
degrees  Centigrade  (200  to  208  degrees 
Fahrenheit — water  boils  at  212),  and  the 
emanations  of  acids  from  the  fumaroles 
(small  holes  from  which  issue  volcanic 
vapors)  threatened  to  suffocate  us." 

Professor  Mallada,  who  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  the  originator  and  successful 
performer  of  one  of  the  most  daring  feats 
in  history,  is  attached  to  the  observatory 
maintained  on  Mt.  Vesuvius  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  great  volcano.  The 
World  correspondent  was  struck  by  his 
spl(>ndid  physique,  his  penetrating  eye, 
and  the  signs  in  his  countenance  of  an  iron 
will  and  resolution  of  character.  On  this 
remarkable  journey  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth  the  Professor  was  accompanied  by 
Signor  Varavezza,  who  also  is  attached  to 
the  observatory. 

"It  was  a  case  of  '  If  at  first  you  don't 
succeed  try,  try  again,'  "  Professor  Mallada 
explained.  "  Perhaps  you  know  that  the 
last  eruption,  in  1906,  greatly  modified 
the  internal  formation  of  tht^  crater.  Be- 
fort!  that  it  looked  like  a  funnel,  its  walls 
sloping  inward  at  a  moderate  angle  to  the 
(•entral  well,  which  was  of  such  depth  as  to 
rend(!r  the  bottom  invisible  from  any  part 
of  the  crater's  mouth.  Sub.st^qu(!nt  down- 
slips  during  the  eruption  altered  the  shayje 
to  on(!  somewhat  resembling  a  cup,  t\w 
bottom  of  which  was  visibh;  at  certain 
hours  of  th(!  day  from  the  mouth.  The 
interior  is  more  or  less  honeycombed  with 
fumaroles  emitting  abundant  ji^ts  of  vapor 
mixt  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulfur- 
etted  hydrogen. 

"With  my  faithful  attendant  I  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  crater  at  9  o'clock  on 
Friday  morning.  We  first  made  fast  a  rope 
1.^0  yards  long,  which,  slung  around  the 
waist,  enabled  u.s — partly  sliding,  partly 
hanging  in  the  fashion  of  an  Alpine  climber 
— to  reach  a  depth  of  130  yards  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  cone,  where,  after 
careful  observation,  I  had  decided  was  the 
best  point  to  make  a  descent.  i 
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"There  the  lava  ridge  slopes  outward 
from  the  sides  of  the  cone  fully  100  yards. 
Traveling  along  that  ledge  we  reached  an 
immense  mass  of  lava  rock  and  other  mat- 
ter from  the  crater  slide  in  March,  1911, 
sloping  at  an  angle  of  90  degi-ees. 

"We  again  made  fast  another  cal)le  120 
yards  long,  enabling  us  to  reach  further 
the  huge  bank  of  volcanic  matter  pro- 
jected inward  by  the  same  landslide. 

"After  two  hours'  clambering  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  crater,  which  resembled 
a  gigantic  plowed  field.  We  remained 
two  hours  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  took 
numerous  thermometric  and  barometric 
observations,  and  made  a  collection  of 
mineral  and  other  volcanic  matter  from 
which  we  expect  valuable  scientific  results. 

"We  planted  a  red  flag  in  the  center, 
which  we  found  was  just  320  yards  (960 
feet)  from  the  level  of  the  mouth. 

"The  return  climb  was  more  difficult 
and  perilous  than  the  descent.  Masses  of 
rock  and  ashes  fell  around  us  as  we  toiled 
upward  with  the  aid  of  the  ropes,  and  sev- 
eral times  threatened  to  dash  us  to  the 
bottom. 

"After  five  hours'  work  we  reached  the 
summit  pretty  well  exhausted  but  tri- 
umphant." 


THAT    WILEY    BABY 

THE  birth  of  a  crown  prince  in  a  Euro- 
pean monarchy  seldom  occupies  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  daily  news- 
papers than  did  the  recent  arrival  of  John 
Harvey  Wiley,  son  of  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley.  It  is  suggested  editorially  by  the 
Boston  Journal  that  since  he  is  not  only  the 
son  of  a  famous  pure-food  expert,  but  of  a 
mother  in  sympathy  with  modern  hy- 
gienic ideas,  the  youngster  will  be  brought 
up  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  publicity,  and 
should  be  the  model  for  thirty  million 
homes.  But  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
after  congratulating  Master  Wiley  upon 
bis  privilege  of  being  reared  upon  scientific 
principles,  assures  us  that  we  should  have 
no  fears  that  the  Doctor  will  spoil  his  model 
baby,  "  because,  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, Mrs.  Wiley  will  mildly  but  firmly 
intervene,  and  see  that  the  youngster  does 
not  become  a  martyr  to  public  welfare." 
These  felicitations  are  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times: 

The  general  public  has  taken  such  a  keen 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Dr.  Wiley  for  so 
many  years,  even  when  those  affairs  were 
most  personal,  that  he  will  have  to  pardon 
the  effort,  which  is  already  apparent,  to 
help  him  raise  the  baby.  According  to  a 
usage  long  establish(Hl,  no  new  baby  can 
come  into  the  community  and  bo  allowed 
to  "  just  grow."  Suggestions  as  to  the 
best  method  of  raising  babi(\s  (tome  as 
naturally  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  as  do  recipes  for  curing  a  cold. 
They  are  all  different,  but  each  is  infallible. 

-Vccording  to  ail  the  laws  of  hygiene,  (lie 
pure-food  baby  should  have  a  mode!  in- 
fancy. In  his  capacity  as  head  of  t  he  fam- 
ily, the  proud  father  is  already  outlining 
the  regimen  which  is  to  be  pursued.  The 
young  hopeful  is  not  to  be  coddled   too 
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much,  or  weaned  too  soon.  It  is  to  be 
taught  self-reliance  and  self-denial  at  a 
time  of  life  when  other  infants  are  indulged 
iu  vocal  cravings  for  the  moon.  It  is  to 
lead  a  prophylactic  existence  in  a  sterilized 
medium,  and  thereby  grow  strong  and 
prosper.  It  is  not  venturing  too  much  to 
say  that  there  are  venerable  mothers  of 
four  girls  and  five  or  six  boys  or  so,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  who  will 
hear  witli  lofty  scorn  of  the  scientific  by- 
laws by  which  Baby  Wiley  is  to  be  raised. 
Serene  in  the  confidence  that  a  peck  of 
dirt  and  an  abundance  of  catnip  tea  are 
sufficient  to  bring  any  baby  to  healthy 
maturity,  thej^  will  look  down  upon  the 
theories  borrowed  from  the  laboratory.  A 
congress  of  experts  could  not  persuade 
them  that  chewing  the  paint  ol3f  a  tin  rattle, 
and,  later  on,  sneaking  forbidden  fruit  from 
the  green  apple-tree,  do  not,  on  the  whole, 
conduce  to  long  life.  That  chartered  wild- 
ling,  the  barefoot  boy  with  cheeks  of  tan, 
still  remains  the  ideal. 

Of  course,  it  isn't  true,  and  the  experts 
have  allowed  us  now  and  then  to  look 
through  the  microscope  and  see  that  germs 
are  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  dark- 
ness and  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noonday,  but  the  tradition  will  survive. 
Let  us  hope  that  Baby  Wiley,  in  spite  of 
his  scientific  raising,  will  disappoint  the 
predictions  of  the  catnip  school  and  grow 
up  with  nothing  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  aches  in  his  tum-tum  and  the 
I)ains  of  teething.  Certainly,  a  large  circle 
of  friends  look  on  with  anxious  interest, 
and,  sharing  the  common  admiration  for 
"our  little  selves  re-formed  in  finer  clay," 
wish  the  pure-food  baby  a  ripe  old  age. 


AFRICAN   CANNIBALS   AT  HOME 

A  LOOT  LANGE,  the  explorer  of  the 
■^*"  Brazilian  jungle,  is  far  from  having  a 
corner  on  recent  information  about  canni- 
bal tribes.  The  Rev.  A.  L.  Kitching,  who, 
with  his  wife,  spent  ten  years  in  the  Teso 
country  in  East  Africa,  comes  forward  with 
a  new  book  containing  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  primitive  tribes 
known  to  civilized  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kitching  were  the  first  white  persons  to 
invade  the  Teso  country,  and  during  their 
long  mission  they  lived  among  savage 
l)lacks,  many  of  whom  were  not  far  enough 
advanced  in  civilization  to  don  as  much 
(;lothing  as  the  average  Igorrote.  The  book, 
which  is  to  bo  published  at  an  early  date 
by  the  Scribnors,  is  reviewed  in  the  New 
York  Sun  by  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  who 
says: 

The  naked  tribes  Mr.  Kitching  foimd  less 
childlike  and  bland  than  one  would  ex- 
pect that  so  primitive  a  people  would  be. 
The  theory  that  naked  peoples  are  more 
moral  than  those  who  wear  clothes,  Mr. 
Kitching  says,  will  not  hold  water.  Ho 
writes: 

"  It  should  rather  be  said  that  there  is 
an  absence  of  aU  morality  than  an  absence 
of  immorality;  these  naked  tribes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  purely  animal,  devoid  of 
all  self-con.sciousnes.^,  destitute  of  all  sense 
of  indecency,  or  what  we  should  call  mod- 
esty. Among  Bantu  tribes  in  Uganda 
there  is  a  strong  sense  of  outward  decency 
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and  propriety,  but  this  but  serves  to  cloak 
complete  indifference  to  the  higher  claims 
of  morality;  in  private,  the  scrupulous 
Bantu  is  often  less  moral  than  his  frankly 
animal,  primitive  Nilotic  or  Teso  neigh- 
bor. In  spite  of  the  importance  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  efforts  expended  by  many 
on  acquiring  the  wherewithal  to  get  a 
wife,  there  is  no  semblance  of  home  life 
among  Bantus;  the  wife  is  a  mere  chattel, 
to  be  acquired  at  considerable  expense, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  made  as  profitable  an 
investment  as  possible." 

While  the  sexes  in  these  savage  tribes 
may  be  said  to  be  on  an  equality,  the  ques- 
tion of  "  votes  for  women  "  does  not  arise 
because  there  are  no  votes  for  men.  One 
main  feature  of  this  equality  of  the  sexes, 
it  may  be  cause  or  it  may  be  effect,  is  the 
fact  that  the  men  do  the  bulk  of  the  hard 
work  in  cultivation.  In  Buganda,  with 
its  regular  rainfall  and  never-failing  fer- 
tility, a  minimum  of  labor  is  required  to 
keep  a  household  in  food,  when  once  a 
garden  has  begun  to  yield  its  regular 
crop  of  bananas;  so  the  wife  is  able  to  make 
both  ends  meet  with  but  a  few  hours  a  day 
in  the  fields. 

Polygamy  is  practised.  The  women 
like  their  husbands  to  have  numerous 
wives,  because  it  divides  the  work,  so  that 
when  a  polygamist  savage  becomes  a 
Christian,  and  faces  the  question  of  mon- 
ogamy, he  has  not  only  to  make  up  his 
own  mind  on  the  subject,  but  he  must 
gain  the  consent  of  his  wives.  Wives 
are  usually  attained  by  purchase,  tho 
there  are  other  ways.     Mr.  Kitching  says: 

"  Big  chiefs  have  many  more  wives  than 
they  actually  marry  themselves,  and  these 
are  bequeathed  to  their  sons  after  them, 
along  with  the  other  property.  Sometimes 
it  may  happen  that  a  younger  son  inherits 
a  wife  much  older  than  himself,  in  which 
case  he  may  arrange  with  his  brother  to 
exchange  for  a  younger  woman,  the  elder 
brother  then  marrying  the  older  woman. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  Gan'  chiefs, 
by  name  Ogwok,  had  a  great  number  of 
wives  of  all  ages.  I  was  told  that  there 
were  at  least  eighty,  and  I  doubt  if  he 
knew  himself  how  many  children  he  had. 
He  was  constantly  acquiring  more  wives, 
being  very  wealthy  in  cattle,  but  most  of 
these  were  for  his  sons,  who  were  naturally 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  already 
grown  up. 

"  In  some  districts  girls  are  betrothed 
i:i  infancy  by  the  parents  in  order  to  secure 
the  cattle  or  goats  at  once;  if  the  child  dies, 
there  is,  of  course,  unlimited  litigation 
before  the  prospective  bridegroom  can 
recover  his  ])roperty.  It  is  even  said  that 
a  man  will  barter  away  his  unborn  child 
on  the  understanding  that  if  it  shoukl  prove 
to  be  a  boy  the  payments  made  shall  be 
returned." 

These  savage  tribes  carry  personal 
adornment  to  the  most  extreme  point. 
Many  of  them  pierce  their  tongues  for  the 
purpose  of  in.serting  strings  of  rings  or 
beads.  How  they  eat  with  these  burdens 
attikched  to  their  tongues  can  not  be  ex- 
plained, unless  they  detach  the  ornaments 
at  meal-time.     We  read  on : 

Patiko  young  men  wear  bjirbs  of  glass  in 
the  lower  lips,  but  this  need  not  interfere 
with  mastication.  .Ml  hoys  have  a  lioie 
pierced   in   tjic  lower  lij)  at    the  age  of  six 
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of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  niannfactm  lug 
<]>'  ri.Mire.     Send  /or  illustrated    descriptive 
cafalo'fiie   li  fjiving  the  names  of  max  v  prominent  users. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


SAVE  YOUR  BRAIN 


Goidm  tn  s    Handiest.    Fastrit,    Cheapril 

ARITHSTYLE  ARITH-MACHINE 

Carries  automatically !      Resets  insiantly  ) 

Adds.  Snblracts.  MalHplies.  Dirides  I 

PortftKlr.   Durable.   Rdiable  I 

Sbortcat  Methods  I    Cttefkinc  Srslenu  ! 

AgrnlJ  Wanted.       Request  IWkIrt 

ArilbityleCo.Soit»Mt!.llRF..28lhSt   N  Y 


&"'51.0  0  ^^Vi-  On  Approval  .Freight  Paid 


PER      SECTION 


$1.75. 


/TGPOVt/S     W/TH  YOUR   UBRARY 


Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

MAliK  iiiiilcr  our  own  p:ili'nts.  in  our  own  f:i<tor>.  anil  tho  on- 
tiro  prodnotion  «oK1  direct  to  tho  homo  nml  ollico.  That  is  tho 
roaKOn  wo  can  offer  thom  nttfiich  rrasnnahle  pricrn.  Our  Seotional 
Hookcases  are  tho  product  of  vcars  of  undividoil  attention  to  this 
Miic  lino  of  nianufaoturo.  Hook  Hretions  have  non-bhitfiiiff.  dis- 
filH>rarinii  f/lasx  iloors,  ami  are  highly  flni^lieii  in  S()I.H> 
ciOl.l'KN  ()\K  Other  slvles  ami  tinishe>  at  corresiionilinijly  low 
i  I  lei  «.     Write  for  New  Cat&loRne  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO..Uttle  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Manti/nrturrrs  o/' ^V<•f^lIm(  I'.ouki-ases  auti  Filiiij  i\ibiti't>. 
Branch  Office  :    riatiron  Tldg  .  New  York  Cltr 
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WTUir^'U  OF  THESE  DO  7 
W  rllL^n  YOU  PREFER  i 


w?g«w^ 


NOTICE  that  the  Kryptok  Double- 
Vision  Lenses  are  entirely  free 
from  seams.  Notice  that  Kryptok 
Lenses  are  in  no  way  odd,  nor  freakish, 
and  do  not  sugjjest  old  age  as  do  the 
Pasted  Double -Vision  Lenses  below 
them.  The  prominent  seams  of  pasted 
lenses  are  always  unsightly  and  invari- 
ably indicate  advancing  years. 


YF»T 

LENSES 


Combine  Near  and  Far  View  in  One 

By  wearing  Kryptok  Double- Vision  Lenses 
your  classes  will  present  the  neat  appear- 
ance of  sinsle-vision  lenses.  The  reading 
lens  is  fused  invisibly  within  the  distance 
lens.  No  seams.  No  lodKins  place  for  dirt. 
Kryptok  Lenses  always  are  perfect  for  near 
and  far  view. 

Write  us  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

Vour  optician  will  fit  and  supply  you.  Worn  today 
by  over  250,000  people.  Can  be  put  into  any  style 
frame  or  mounting  or  into  your  old  ones. 

Kryptok  Company,  106  Eajt  23(1  Street,  New  York 


Rider  Agents  Wantett 

^■^  ■  '  .      -.    -     1  exhibit  sample  igiabicy* 

$10  to  $27 


iia  each  to^NO  to  ride  aiicl  exhibit  sample  1913 bicy* 

t  le.      IVriCe for  s/'fdal  o/fcr. 

Finest  Guaranteed 

1912  Models 

with  Coaster  lir.ikes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

,1910  &  1911  Models     tf  7  «-    tffO 

allot  best  maKes...     V'*     *'*  ^  mdm 

too    Second -Hand    Wheelm 

All   makes  and  models,   An^      tfO 

good  as  new ipj  WO  ^tf 

Great  FACTOKY  CLEARING  HAT.TJi 

"^'"^  Shift  on  Approval  ^i '"tout  a 

\krnt    w''-/  ii/*.    p.iy    t.if'    /r^:^'ht^    nnd    allow 

ho  day's  free  trial. 

'TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 

undries,  parts  and  repairs  r.rall  inakes  of  t»icyclcs  at 
hill/  usual  prices.    DO  NOT  BUY  until   you  get  our 
catalogues  and  offer.     IVritc  noiv. 
MKAU  <'1X-LIC  CO.  I>opt.  .%.17-J       <  IIirACiO 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU, 

to  readtjvery  installment  of  John  E.  Kennedy's 
'■EPISTLES  ON  ADVERTISING." 
Kennedy  is  the  famous  $40,000  a  year  Counsel 
in  Advertisinjj  and  Business  Economies.  His 
correct  analysis  has  been  proven  in  scores  of  biff 
campaigns.  His  profitable  advertising  results 
have  been  equalled  by  no  other  manager. 
The  first  Epistle  appears  in  our  June,  1912,  issue 
— to  be  the  first  of  an  enlarged  and  improved 
size,  with  superior  paper,  print  and  engravings 
-and  money-makmg  articles  you  can  find 
tiou'hcrc  else. 

Advertising  &  Selling  Magazine 

The  guide  that  is  independent  of  any  outside 
personal  interest — will  ^ive  you  more  solid  read- 
ing matter,  more  practical  hints,  more  safe  ad- 
vice in  your  sales  plans,  and  in  your  use  of  Ad- 
vertising, than  any  other  publication. 

20c  per  copy         $2.00  per  year 

Order  )t07i'  to  make  sure  of  a  June  copy 

AdTertisint  &  ScillDf  Co., 

71  West  23rd  Street     Bate iqrs 

New  York  City 
Enclosed    is    50c    for   a    trial    subscription    to 
AUVEKTISING  &  SELLING  for  4  months. 

,    -     Xante 

Special     Address 

Offer     ^'"'"': 

J-'oSlttOH 


or  seven,  and  they  wear  a  bit  of  stick  in 
the  hole  until  able  to  procure  an  ornament. 

"  The  custom  was  a  rather  useful  one 
to  us,"  records  ]Mr.  Kitching,  "  as  it  found 
us  a  splendid  market  for  all  our  old  bot- 
tles, which  went  at  about  eight  pence 
apiece,  or  even  more,  according  to  the 
thickness  and  clear  whiteness  of  the  glass. 

"  Having  succeeded  in  begging  or  pur- 
chasing a  bottle,  a  youth  takes  it  to  the 
fire  and  heats  it  to  the  point  of  splitting; 
he  then  rakes  out  the  pieces  from  the  fire 
and  selects  those  most  suitable  for  his 
purpose.  He  will  spend  days  sitting  by 
a  large,  wet  stone,  laboriously  grinding 
away  at  his  strip  of  glass  until  he  has  it 
nicely  smooth  and  tapered  to  a  point, 
the  longer  the  better,  either  straight  or 
curved  will  do;  a  nick  is  then  rubbed  at 
each  side  of  the  thick  end,  to  hold  in  place 
a  little  band  of  thin  brass  wire,  which 
serves  to  keep  the  glass  from  slipping  out 
when  pushed  through  the  lip  from  inside." 

IMen  are  even  more  vain  in  the  matter 
of  dress  than  women.  They  will  wear 
ornaments  that  cut  into  the  flesh  and 
make  amputation  at  times  necessary.  Mr. 
Kitching  tells  of  one  old  man  who  came 
to  him  for  relief,  and  who  had  worn  iron 
bracelets  for  several  years.  They  were 
two  pounds  in  weight,  and  so  buried  in  the 
flesh  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  The  en- 
tire arm  was  one  sore.  Mr.  Kitching 
thought  that  amputation  would  be  neces- 
sary, but  the  man  would  not  hear  of  it.  To 
quote  from  the  book: 

"  I  took  the  poor  old  fellow  to  my  work- 
shop, where  I  had  a  powerful  vise.  Into 
this,  after  considerable  trouble,  one  of  the 
bracelets  was  fixt  without  pinching  the  arm; 
one  of  the  patient's  friends  was  then  enlisted 
as  assistant  to  hold  down  with  a  piece  of  flat 
iron  the  flesh  that  had  grown  up  round  the 
bracelet.  Half  an  hour's  hard  Avork  with 
a  hack-saw  was  needed  to  cut  through  the 
metal  in  that  cramped  position,  and  then 
a  little  manipulation  with  pincers  disen- 
gaged the  two  pieces  of  the  bracelet  from 
their  bed  in  the  flesh. 

"  The  second  bracelet  gave  equal  trouble, 
l)oth  in  gripping  it  in  the  jaws  of  the  vise 
and  in  sawing  it  through  without  cutting 
the  flesh,  and  then,  at  last,  the  old  man 
was  free  from  his  fetters  that  had  galled 
liim  for  five  years.  It  only  remained  to 
dress  the  arm  with  antiseptics,  and  advise 
the  patient,  who  came  from  some  distance, 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  our  little  hospital 
ward.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and  went 
off  home  to  get  food.  From  that  day  to 
this  I  have  never  seen  him,  as  he  did  not 
return  after  all,  but  inquiries  of  people 
from  his  villager  elicited  the  satisfactory 
news  that  he  had  quite  recovered." 

On  the  sul)ject  of  the  clothed  and  the 
unclothed  .savage  tribes,  Mr.  Kitching  says: 

"  The  introduction  of  clothes  to  naked 
races  is,  in  fact,  a  mixt  blessing.  In  the 
matter  of  morality,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  improved  by  covering  nakedness,  the 
use  of  clothes  is  sim])iy  piling  Pelion  on 
Os.sa;  to  the  lack  of  morality,  which  was 
at  h'ast  void  of  self-consciousness,  it  added 
a  prudery  far  harder  to  com})at.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  only  benefit  from  th(' 
wearing  of  clothes  is  to  the  susceptibilities 
of  Europeans;  the  effect  on  the  native 
mind  is  at  best  only  an  access  of  self-im- 
portance and  consequent  independence  and 
indisposition  to  work.  It  therefore  .seems 
advisable  to  hinder,  rather][than  encourage, 
the  early  introduction  of  garments,  making 


This  Sectional 

Bookcase  will 

"  fit"  your  books 

Grows   by    sections 

as  the  books  increase. 

The  interior  is  always 

clear  for  the  adjustable 

shelves. 

Has  swinging  doors 
like  old-style  book 
case. 

THE  ^^  BOOK  VNIT 

(Schriefer  Patents) 
The  New  Steel  Library  System  for  Home  and  Office 

Sections  have  neither  top  nor  bottom,  but 
fasten  together  at  back  and  sides.  Doors  swing 
as  one.  No  space  lost  with  sliding  doors. 
Shelves  adjust  at  half-inch  intervals  regardless  of 
the  section  joints. 

No  space  lost.  Seven  or  eight  rows  accomino- 
dated  in  the  space  usually  required  for  five. 
Fewer  sections  needed. 

Finished  in  olive  green,   mahogany  or  oak  in 

keeping  with  the  finest  furniture. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  L-3 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO. 
Dept.  L,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Itranohes  or  Agpiiries  ia  Most  Cities 

Manufacturers  of  THE  RAFE-C  ABINET  and 
THES-C  LIXE  of  STEEL  OFFICE FUBMTL  HE 


OXYGEN 
TOOTH  POWDER 


To  Whiten  the  Teeth 

It's  the  Oxygen  (in  the  form  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen)  in  Calox 

that  renders  it  so  perfect  a  cleanser  and  whitener  of  the  teeth. 

Dentists  advise  its  use.    Physicians  prescribe  it. 

All  Druggists,  25  Cents 

Sample  and  Hook  let  free  on  retiuest 

McKESSON  &  BOBBINS.    NEW   YORK 

Ask  for  the  Calox  Tooth.  Hrush,  3ic. 


CAN  Yonr  Own  Vegetables  and  Frnit 


My  formuhis  tell  you  how.  My  Canning 
Outjita  cost  little.  Are  easily  operated. 
Cook  the  fruit,  not  the  cook.  Can,  in  either 
filiiHS  or  tin,  your  own  fresh,  pure,  free-from- 
acid  fruit  and  vegetables  at  less  cost  than 
you  can  buy  inferior  goods.  Catalogue  free, 
F.  8.  StahU  Box  227         Qulncy,  III. 


"DON'T  SHOUT" 

"I  hear  you.    Icanhearnowas 
well  as  anybody.     'How?'    Oh. 
Bomethini;      new— THK 
MORLEY  PHONE.     I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now.  but  they 
are  invisible.  I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
1  hear  all  riyht. 

'  The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

P  made  low  soundaand  whis- 
pers plainly  heard.  Invisible.  J 
comfortable,    weightless   and 
harmless.  Anyone  can  adjust 
it."     Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand s<tid.      Write  for  huuklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772,  Perry  Bldg..  PhUa. 


Get  Rid  of 

The  Unsightly 

Garbage  Can — 

Keep  the  garbage  un- 
^^     ,   ,  derground  away  from 

tdiT^j^diijyijasi     the    sun,   frost,    flies, 
a*'  "-Kii: >.\"» ~~>«»       dogs  and  cats  in  a  Steph- 
enson Garbage  Receiver. 
Stephenson   Underfloor  Refuse    Receiver  for 
oily  waste  in  parage— or  ashes  in  cellar. 

Sniil  ilir'cl.  Send JnrCataloy 
C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  52  Farrar  Street.  Lynn.  Mass 
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quite  sure  that  the  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  covering  the  person  is  entirely  spon- 
taneous, and  then  trying  to  guide  the 
fashions  in  the  most  rational  direction." 

Like  all  other  primitive  peoples,  these 
blacks  have  strange  customs  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  expression  of 
grief  for  the  dead.  They  have  "  medicine- 
men," many  of  whom  knowingly  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  superstitions  of  their  "pa- 
tients." The  medicine-men  usually  exact 
payment  before  they  do  their  work,  which 
is  a  good  rule,  since  their  cures  are  few  and 
far  between.     To  conclude: 

"  Not  until  a  fowl  or  goat,  or  even  a 
bullock,  has  been  given  can  any  measures 
possibly  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  pa- 
tient; perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  the 
patient,  in  many  instances,  if  he  were 
unable  to  afford  the  fee,  as  the  treatment 
is,  in  most  cases,  to  say  the  least,  unsavory, 
and,  of  course,  entirely  futile.  The  oper- 
ations of  the  wizard  may  be  directed  to 
discovering  the  reason  for  the  illness,  and 
take  the  form  of  reading  the  omens  from 
the  entrails  of  the  beast  that  is  slaughtered. 
The  outfit  of  a  medicine-man  in  Mwenge 
was  once  seized  by  a  chief  and  given  to  me 
as  a  curiosity;  it  consisted  of  horns  of 
antelope,  buffalo,  and  goats  filled  with 
various  '  medicines,'  compounded  mostly 
of  blood  and  pounded  leaves." 

Poisoning  is  one  of  the  pleasant  customs 
•of  East  Africa.  In  Patiko,  Mr.  Kitch- 
ing  was  assured  that  not  infrequently 
people  died  from  contact  with  the  logaga; 
this  is  a  poison  trap  set  at  the  entrance 
■of  a  village,  and  supposed  to  be  such 
that  only  the  person  whose  life  or  health 
is  aimed  at  is  in  any  danger  of  its  viru- 
lence. The  mere  contact  of  the  bare 
foot  is  sufficient  to  convey  the  poison, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  any 
spike  or  sharp  edge  to  cut  the  skin;  the 
victim  of  the  trap  is  expected  to  fall  ill, 
and  even  die,  without  knowing  the  reason 
for  his  fate. 

When  a  man  dies  it  is  the  custom  for 
his  near  relatives  to  commit  suicide  or 
make  an  attempt  at  so  doing.  Among  the 
mourners  there  are  always  some  to  be  seen 
with  their  arms  or  legs  tied;  some  sitting  in 
the  grip  of  a  male  friend,  or  restrained  by 
two  or  three  women.  This  is  because  it  is 
considered  proper  to  show  your  grief  by 
attempting  to  commit  suicide  if  you  are 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  deeea.sed. 

"  People  have  been  known  to  impale 
themselves  on  stakes,  to  hurl  themselves 
upon  spears,  or  dash  their  heads  on  a 
rock,"  narrates  the  author.  "  Another 
may  hang  himself,  or  rupture  his  larynx 
by  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  edge  of  an  erite, 
or  winnowing-tray.  At  one  funeral  I  saw 
the  son  of  a  local  chief  being  held  back  by 
three  or  four  men  as  he  strained  madly  to 
reach  the  village,  with  tears  streaming 
<lown  his  cheeks." 

Part  of  this  grief  is  assumed,  and  is  often 
to  assure  those  attending  the  funeral  that 
the  grief-stricken  one  liad  no  hand  in  the 
<l('atli  of  th(!  corps*'. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  this  interest- 
ing and  unusual  book,  one  b(>comes  (juite 
reconciled  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
<'ivilizaliou. 


To  the  Point. — Politics  consists  of  two 
sides  and  a  fence. — Atchison  Globe. 


Lunch  Outdoors— It's  Tastier 

Truly  delightful,  isn't  it  ?-to  pull  up  under  a  shady  tree  by  the  roadside  and  take  lunch.    Vou  relish  it  better 
—the  fresh,  country  air  and  natural  scenery  put  vigor  to  the  appetite.    Equip  your  car  with  a 

Hauilieye 

Refrigerator  Basket 


and  you  can  always 


bo  assured  of  n  dainty,  apprtizintr  in.  :il  out- 
doors. Hawkeye  Baskets  are  made 
of  stron?  rattan  on  the  out- 
sido,  heavy  non  -  rustable  nickel 
plate  on  the  inside,  with  a  thick 
asbestos  wall  between — the  latter 
keeps  the  heat  out  and  colrl  in. 
lee  compartment  atone  end  keeps 
f  od  flesh  and  cold 24  hours.  Illus- 
ti  it  ion  to  left  sliows  the  new 
Hawkeye  Tonneau  Refrigerator 
Basket.  It  has  huge  capaeity,  an 
\tia  deep  ice  compaiinient.  yet 
t  ikes  up  almost  no  needed  room  in 
tht  car  as  it  sets  under  coat  rail  in 
tht.  tonneau-       Very    compact    and 


h'tiidy-  Frie.d  a^  low  as  $4  00.  Illustration  on  right  shows 
the  Hawkeye  Fitted  Lunch  Basket— a  literal  dininj?  room,  con- 
tainin*^  Ciiffre  pot,  saucepan.  plat<s.  eups.  knives,  forks.  spiHJns, 
etc. — complete' luncheon  e<piip- 
ment  for  larjre  outini;  pai'ty. 
If  you  have  any  difficulty  buy- 
ing Hawkeye  Baskets  at  uny 
ftUto  supply  dealt  r, department 
or  sporting  goods  store,  write 
us  and  we  will  give  name  ot 
nearest  dealer  and  free  booklet 
descriptive  of  these  I)ask'^ts 
and  many  recipes  for  salads, 
sandwiches,  and  other  tempt- 
in?  "  on  -the  -  road"  siiaeks. 
Write  fur  booklet  to-dav. 


The  Burlington  Basket    Company 

33  Main  St.,  Burlington,  la. 


You  will  tind  real  enjoyment  and  health 
out  of  doors  with  the 

Ristey  Tent-Couch 


A  tent  and  couch  in  one  for  two  peoide 


Patented 

July 

1908 


Folded 

Weighs 

50 

lbs. 


Couch  is 
16  inches 
from  tbe 
ground  _ 

Needs  no  ropes  or  stak<-'S.  Easily 
moved  or  carried  and  folds  up  in 
a  roll.  Just  the  thinfi  fw  lawn, 
porch  or  camp.  For  campers  it 
means  no  more  sleeping  on  the  ground — no  cots  to  carry — no 
floor  to  make.  Room  beneath  affoi-ds  protection  for  trappings 
and  provisions.  Send  jour  name  and  address  and  wc  will  mail 
you  an  interesting  boolilet. 
COKO.VA  >IK(i.  CO..         »I4'J  Colunilms  Aie.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Better  one  less  handsome  chair  if  something 
needs  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  your  copy 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


Have  Your  Own  Private 
STEEL  GARAGE 


Protect  Yonr  Car  From 
Fire  and  Theft 


Have  your  own  Garage.  Malje  sure  no  one  is  using  your 
car  without  .vour  knowledge.  Save  t'Jo  to  $H.'>  monthly  ga- 
rage charge.     Savo  $.'>U  to  SlOO  cost  ot  building  by  ordering 

Edwards    Fireproof    Steel  Garage 

Shipped  cnmplete.  F.  O.  B.  Cincinnati,  on  receipt  of 
$92. aO.  Blue  prints  and  simple  directions  come  with 
shipment.  Sizes  come  10  feet  wide,  14.  16,  IS  or  20  feet 
long,  10  feet  high  Ample  room  for  largect  car  and  all 
equipment.  Fireproof,  weutherproof,  indestructible. 
Locks  most  securely.  An  artistic  structure  any  owner  will 
bo  proud  of.  Booklet,  with  full  description  and  illus- 
tration, sent  on  request. 

TlIF  KIM%  %KI>>>  M  t\l  KKTI  ltl\4;  TO. 

UCJ-OM-.;   K^i^ilOMloii  Afe.  4  iiiciiiiinl  i.  Ohio 


Does  YOUR  Can 
Breed  Flies  ? 

The  worst  breeding  place  for  flies  is  the 
tered,  open  garbage   can.      Health    o" 

fvervwhere  tell  us  that  the  only  way  to  i 

niinate  tlieso  discnsc-spreading  pei.tii  18 vo 

out  their  breeding  places. 
I'rotectyourfamily  !    Keep  your  bhck  yi 

ilean-yourgarbage  tightly  shut  in  by  usin 


S-     CAN 
PAIL— For  General 


For  Ashes  and  Garbage 
Use 

made  ol  ihm  i  uj:aleil  btetl  i:alvaiiizi-d  '  nist  prfof  i 
that  Btaiids  the  rouirhi'st  handling  without  he- 
cntnini;  battered.  Th<'  lid  fils  (*h<sely— innkes 
Wilt  funs  and  I'liiU.Hior-proof.  doK-l>it^>f .  ./'w- 
pronf.  They  rust  hut  a  litth»  more  than  th« 
<.»rdiiiarj  kind — laiit  twico  as  h>ii::. 

Three  sizea  of  Ihtth  can  and  pail.  If  yoni 
ilpnh>r  Itann't  Witt's  write  uh  and  we  will  see 
tll.it   V"U  are  fittpplji'd 

TIIF  \%ITT  <  Oll\U  K  4'0. 

ht'pt.k.'JllsWiiKlirU  .\M'..riM<iniiiiti.(t. 
Look  for  tbe  Yellow  Label 
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If  there  is  ever  a  time  when  you  will  appreciate 
EDUCATOR  WAFERS  it  is  during  the  summer 
months. 

Crisp,  delicious,  wholesome  —  the  ideal  food  for  hot 
weather.  Made  from  w^hole  wheat,  they  contain  the 
maximum  of  nounshment  in  most  compact  form. 

Packed  in  tins,  they're  always  fresh  —  so  convenient  for 
the  outing,  week-end  trip,  or  vacation. 

EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


7*16  Cracker  ot  Character  and  Economy 

Other  varieties  that  will  surely  please  you  are  the  Toaster- 
ette,  a  perfect  salad  cracker  —  the  Fruited,  a  sweetmeat  of 
wholesome  nourishment  —  the  'Water  Cracker,  delicious 
with  cheese  and  coffee  —  and  the  Alnionette,  a  unique  biscuit 
for  dainty  luncheons  and  teas. 

At  any  rate,  get  a  tin  of  Educator  Wafers  from  your  grocer 
today.  Ixiok  for  the  name  EDUCATOR.  Trj' them  for 
dinner  tonight —  buttered.     Vou'U  be  delighted. 

If  your  ^ocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  ten  cents 
for  large  tnal  assorted  box  of  above  varieties. 

iSU  varieties  of  EDUCATOR  CRACKERS  may  now  be 
had  ill  ten  cent  sealed  paekapes.) 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  CO. 

29  Batterymucb  StrMt,  Boiton,  Mms 


The  Home  of  Wholesome  Food 

©>«"Moiiroe 


A  Snow-White  Solid  Porcelain  Compartment 

It  does  away  with  cracks,  joints,  crevices,  cor- 
and    other    natural   hiding    places    for   dirt, 
decaying 


W 


ners 

odors,    decaying    food    and  deingerous    microbes 

found  in  other   refrigerators. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK 
ON  HOME  REFRIGERATION.  It  tells  you  how 
to  keep  your  food  sweet  and  wholesome — hoHr 
to  cut  down  ice  bills  what  to  seek  and  what  to 
avoid  in  buying  any  refrigerator.  Every 
housewife  and  home  owner  should  have  one. 
It  also  describes  the  wonderful  advantages  of  the  "MONROE."  The  one  re- 
fritferator  with  each  food  compartment  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  unbreakable 
snnw-whiic  porcelain  ware — every  comer  rounded  like  above  cut.  The  one  re- 
friKerat«>r  accepted  in  the  best  homes  and  leading  hospitals  because  it  can  be 
made  germlessly  clean  by  simply  wiping  out  WMtli  a  damp  cloth.  The  one  ret'rijr- 
erator  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  saving  on  ice  bills,  food  waste  and  repairs.  The 
"MONKOK"  is  sold  at  factory  prices  on  30  days'trial.  Wc  pay 
the  freidit  and   Kuarantco  "full   satisfa<-tion   or  money   back." 

LIBKRAL    CRKDJT    TKRilS    IF    DESIRED 
MONKOi:  KKIlilGKIiATOn  COMPANY,  Station  S.Lockland.O. 


The  Lifetime  Refrigerator 


Running  Water  in  Your  Country  Home 

In^t.-ill  .^  Niairara  Hydr.mlii-  Kani  in  i'dnr  er.iititry 
home  and  you  can  have  riinniiig  water  in  any  iixjin, 
or  stable,  barn,  raratre.  etc.,  and  it  does  not  cost 
one  cent  to  operate. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

runs  by  self  water  pressure  from  any  near- 
by spriiiK  or  flowing  stream.  Never  needs 
attention.  Can't  pet  oiit  of  order.  Its  cost 
iF  rf-atly  small.  Write  f"r  rataUi?. 
NIAOAKA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
P.  0.  Box  1001,  Chester.  Pa. 


FAMILY  SHOE  STRETCHER 

nsUintly  riiuvcs  and  iiu-fhaiiifally  rfiiiovca 
the  tiute  pressure  wltich  cuntinually  causes 
corns,  hiinions,  t<^nder  spots,  etc.  Makes  your 
■hoes  lit  perfectly.  Nr>  nxdirinrs.  pbsteVs  or 
mussy  applications.  LaatS  forever.  Endorsed  by 
physici.ins.  Full  degrription  and  the6S-i'a-''  vp.I- 
uable  h<.ok  on  Foot  Comfort  by  Oeo.  H.  Wehner, 
the  Celebrated  (J-iniaii   I't-dir   Surg-ion,  sent  free. 

Tiif:  PKnifinK  ro. 

n<  i>f.  s  iiiitraio.  .V.  V 


SHETLAND    PONIES 

Make  Childhood  Memorable 

Fun,  fresh  air,  and  splendid  train- 
ing for  mind  nnd  bn<ly  no  with  a 
"Shfltie."  Give  your  child  this 
best  and  jolliest  of  childhood-com- 
rades. We  breed  and  train  superb 
Shetland  ponies.  3{)0  in  our  herd. 
Write  for  free  Price  List.  "Pony 
B'airyland."  a  great  book,  sent  for 
6c  to  cover  postage. 

DUNLAP  PONY  CO. 

6  Spring  St.  (Ireenfleld,  Ohio 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Gel  "  linprcjved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Unte 


ROVIDE   HEALTHY  AMUSEMENT 
for  irour  ctiildrerv  a^t  Horrve. 


The'Health  Merry-Go-Round  promotes  lln-  IicmIIIi,  slrciifrlli  and  liappi- 
lu-ss  of  your  cliildrcil,  .Sure  to  do  tliom  koikI  mentallv,  morally  and  physically. 
'I'tiJH  niarhine  is  huilt  to  last,  of  r.eaHone<l  tiardw<H)(l,  iron  and  steel.  A  safe, 
permanent  |<la'  thine:  niieratcd  by  the  children  with  their  ha  nils  and  feet. 
Makes  them  breathe  deep  of  fresh  air,  and  trow  strong.  Keeps  them  at  home 
and  in  good  spirits.  A  strong-toned  organ  which  plays  any  tune  adds 
greai  ly  to  their  pleasure.  Price  is  reasoniihle. 
I. me  is  gnaranteed  and  sent  on  free  trial.     Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactorv.  / 

K.day  for  circular.    HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  CO.,  Dept.  211,  Quincy,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


Foreign 

May  16. — The  House  of  Commons  passes  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  on  its  second 
reading. 

May  20. — A  French  dirigible  balloon  with  si.\ 
passengers  ascends  9,514  feet,  near  Paris. 

May  21. — The  German  Reichstag  passes  on  its 
third  reading  the  Naval  and  Military  Appro- 
priation Bill,  providing  for  another  battle- 
squadron  and  an  army  increase  of  29,00.0  men. 

May  22. — Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  leaders  of  the 
London  suffragettes,  are  convicted  of  inciting 
their  followers  to  damage  property  and  sen- 
tenced to  nine  months'  imprisonment. 

May  23. — Seven  are  killed  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred injured  in  a  riot  in  Budapest  following  a 
proclamation  of  a  general  strike  as  a  protest 
against  the  election  of  Count  Tizsa  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Lower  House.  The  trouble  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Socialists  to  have  a  law 
passed  granting  universal  suffrage  for  men. 
After  the  riot  the  Premier  promises  to  intro- 
duce a  universal-suffrage  measiu-e  and  the 
Socialists  say  they  are  satisfied. 
The  Hamburg-American  liner  Impcrator.  tlic 
largest  vessel  afloat,  is  laimched  at  Hamburg; 
she  is  900  feet  long  and  will  displace  about 
52,000  tons. 

Paul  Deschanel  is  elected  president  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  succeed  the 
late  Henri  Brisson. 

Mexican  Federals  defeat  Orozco's  rebel  army 
at  Rellano  after  an  engagement  lasting  five 
hours. 

Ocean  freight  traffic  is  tied  up  at  London  by  a 
strike  of  dock  employees  and  the  imion-leaders 
threaten  a  strike  in  all  British  ports  in  case 
traffic  is  diverted  to  other  ports. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  23. — The  House  passes  a  bill  providing  that 
no  coastwise  ships  except  those  owned  by  rail- 
roads shall  be  charged  for  using  the  Panama 
Canal. 

General 

May  19. — United  States  District  Attorney  Henry 
A.  Wise  begins  a  suit  in  New  York  City  to 
break  up  the  so-called  Coffee  Trust;  if  his 
action  is  successful  he  will  seize  SIO.OOO.OOO 
worth  of  coffee  now  in  storage  in  New  York 
and  sell  it  at  auction. 

The  superdreadnoiight  Texas  is  launched  at 
Newport  News,  Va. ;  it  is  the  largest  of  the 
United  States  Navy's  battle-ships,  and  is  the 
first  in  the  world  to  carry  fourteen-inch  gims. 

The  anthracite  miners,  in  convention  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  ratify  the  compromise  agreement 
reached  by  a  subcommittee  of  operators  andl 
union  men. 

May  21. — The  Massachusetts  legislature  adopts 
a  resolution  ratifying  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators;  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  measure. 

The  Ohio  State  primaries  result  in  the  election 
of  32  Repubhcan  district  delegates  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  10  for  President  Taft;  Governor 
Harmon  gets  35  of  the  Democratic  delegates 
and  Governor  Wilson  7. 

May  23. — Seven  hundred  United  States  marines 
are  ordered  to  Cuba  to  protect  American  resi- 
dents and  their  property  from  injury  by  bands 
of  negroes  in  revolt  against  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment; dispatches  from  Havana  say  the 
uprising  is  becoming  serious  in  many  provinces. 
The  Virginia  Democratic  State  convention  de- 
cides to  send  an  uninstructed  delegation  to  Bal- 
timore; thirteen  of  the  twenty-four  are  unpro- 
nounced  in  choice  for  the  nomination  and 
eleven  are  outspoken  for  Governor  Wilson. 


Changing  the  Bill. — Leading  Man  (in 
traveling  company) — "  We  play  ."Hamlet" 
to-night,  Laddie,  do  we  not?  " 

Sun-MANAGER— "  Ygs,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery." 

Leading  Man — "  Then  I  must  borrow 
the  sum  of  twopence." 

Sub-manager — "  Why?  " 

Leading  Man — "  I  have  four  days' 
growth  upon  my  chin.  One  can  not  play 
Hamlet  in  a  beard." 

Sub-manager — "  Um — well — we'll  put 
on  '  Macbeth.'  " — Punch. 
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VACATION  TRIPS  IN  OUR    OWN 
LAND 

(Continued  from  page  1 166) 

Palls  are  reached  directly  from  Canada  by 
Orand  Trunk  Railway,  and  directly,  or  by 
connections  from  Buffalo,  by  five  American 
trunk  lines. 

All  who  would  appreciate  the  grandeur 
and  power  of  Niagara  should  view  the  Falls 
from  the  various  vantage-points,  including 
Ooat  Island,  the  Canadian  and  American 
shores,  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and  from 
the  deck  of  one  of  the  little  steamers  which 
steam  beneath  into  the  clouds  of  spray. 
The  Gorge  and  Rapids  should  be  viewed  by 
a  belt-Une  trip  over  the  trolley  which  clings 
to  the  shore  of  the  current  one  waj',  and 
returns  along  the  cliffs.  An  attractive  side- 
trip  is  by  this  trolley  to  Lewiston,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  River,  thence  by  steamer  of 
the  Niagara  Navigation  Company  past 
historic  Fort  Niagara  and  across  Lake 
Ontario  to  Toronto,  a  two-and-one-half- 
hour  sail. 

THE    ST.    LAWRENCE    RIVER 

Tourists  who  have  made  a  trip  over  the 
four  Great  Lakes,  and  visited  Niagara,  will 
be  well  repaid  by  continuing  on  across 
Lake  Ontario  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley.  This  great  river,  688  miles  in 
length,  and  pouring  more  fresh  water  into 
the  ocean  than  any  other  river  in  the  world, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Amazon, 
is  richly  endowed  with  natural  beauty  and 
historic  interest.  Beginning  with  an  island 
paradise,  it  breaks  into  seven  separate 
rapids,  expands  into  two  huge  lakes,  runs 
along  the  brows  of  towering  mountains,  and 
emerges,  many  miles  wide,  into  the 
Atlantic. 

Through  service  on  Lake  Ontario,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Saguenay  rivers  is 
given  by  the  passenger  steamer  fleet  of  the 
Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Com- 
pany. St.  Lawrence  tourists  may  em- 
bark from  Toronto,  "  the  Queen  City  of 
Canada,"  by  Canadian  Division  of  this 
line,  or  from  Youngstown,  Charlotte,  or 
Oswego,  by  the  new  steamer  Rochester  of 
the  American  Division.  In  either  case, 
the  sail  over  Lake  Ontario  is  by  night. 
Next  morning  the  river  is  entered — 

"  Where  emerald  waters  take  their  way 
Through  winding  channel,  cove  and  bay. " 

THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 

A  short  distance  from  the  efflux  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario, 
the  steamer  enters  the  Thousand  Islands. 
Tourists  should  not  fail  to  stop  over  here, 
either  at  Clayton  or  Alexandria  Bay.  From 
the  latter  point,  in  the  heart  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, little  excursion  steamers  wind  in 
and  out  among  the  1,692  islands  and  islets, 
giving  one  an  intimate  impression  of  the 
enchantment  of  this  region.  Excellent 
hotel  accommodations  are  afforded  at 
Thousand  Island  Park,  Alexandria  Bay, 
and  other  points.  Good  fishing  abounds. 
Tourists  to  the  Thousand  Islands  by  rail 
arrive  at  Clayton  via  New  York  Central 
Lines. 

DOWN  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

Either  from  the  American  or  Canadian 
DiWsion  steamers,  pass<>ngers  transship  at 
Prescott,  Ontario  (Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Connection),  to  one 


INDESTRUCTQ 


LUCCACE 


Your  trunk  is  your  traveling^  home — it  is  the  only  bind- 
ing tie  between  you  and  your  permanent  home. 

To  insure  the  comfort — convenience — and  safety  of 
your  traveling  home — choose  an  Indestructo  Trunk. 

Indestructo  on  a  trunk  or  on  leatlier  luggage  stands  for 
more  than  a  handsome  exterior.  It  stands  for  those 
built-in  qualities  that  make  for  years  and  years  of 
splendid  service. 

You  will  know  that  your  Indestructo  will  make  good — 
not  only  in  the  every  day  wear  and  tear  of  travel — 
but  in  emergencies;  when  the  unusual  happens. 

Every  Indestructo  trunk  is  guaranteed  to  you  for  five 
years  of  sincere  service. 

That  guarantee  is  built  into  every  panel — every  joint 
and  every  corner. 

Any  trunk  that  does  not  protect  you  just  as  carefully — 
just  as  safely  against  loss  from  travel  usage  is  not  an 
economical  tnjnk  for  you  to  buy. 

Don't  wait  until  the  "old  trunk  in  tlie  attic  breaks" 
before  you  look  into  the  Indestructo. 

It  may  break  on  your  next  trip  and  leave  you  stranded 
—  where  you  can't  conveniently  secure  an  Inde- 
structo. 

You  have  undoubtedly  promised  yourself  that  ypur 
next  trunk  would  be  an  Indestructo.  Get  it  before 
your  old  trunk  fails  you  and  secure  yourself  against 
any  future  baggage  worries. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  the  De  Luxe,  the  Traveler, 
the    Dreadnought,    or   the 
new  Chiffo-Robe. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  his 
name  and  our  Trunk  and 
Bag  Book  if  you  will  ask 
for  it  today. 

Remember  that  "If  there 
ever  is  a  better  trunk  built, 
it  will  be  an  Indestructo." 


One  of  the  exclusive  models  of  In- 
destructo Leather  Luggage  —  the 
complete  line  is  described  in  our 
Luggage  Book. 


The  Chiffo-Robe 

A  new  model  wardrobe  trunk  that  per- 
mits of  locking  your  entire  belongings 
without  closing  the  trunk. 


National  Veneer 
Products  Co. 

218  Beiger  St. 

Mishawaka,   Ind. 


The  Dreadnought 

The  strongest  trunk  ever  built — constructed  of  6-i)ly  hardwood  veneer 

— covered  with  vulcanized  fibre,  bound  with  rawhide, 

and  shod  with  heavy  brass. 


Your  Profit 

Save  your  brains  and  time  by  using 


IS 

how  much? 


Lackey's  Wonderful  Profit  Marking  Tables 

No  work— Just  Look.  Without  figuring  they  show 
buying  ancf  selling  prices  required  to  make  any  profit 
desired,  on  the  GROSS,  DOZEN,  UNIT  or  PIECE 
COST.  10,  100,  1000  or  10,000  times  any  price  quoted 
instantly  obtained.  Range  of  prices  from  1  r.!c  each  to 
^144,000  00  per  GROSS.  Simple  as  A  B  C;  thousands 
in  use.  These  tables  enable  traveling  salesmen  to 
show  merchants  SELLING  PRICES  required  to 
obtain  any  profit,  show  Merchants  and  Department 
Managers  how  to  maintain  definite  profits.  POCKET 
SIZE.  If  your  stationer  dots  not  sell  it 

Order  lliuht  from  This  Ad. 
Mailed  upon  receipt  of  price,  $5.00;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  money  refunded. 

P.  R.  Lackey,  5759  Winthrop  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
AGENTS  andSTA  TIONERS!  Salesguaran- 
teed  to  those  purchaning  one  dozen  or  more 


INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
\l>>illiit;  4'ards  aiul  ^>tiiiii|M-<l 
Still loiipry.  Correct  Stylos  from 
an  Elesant  Shop  at  Moderale  I'rlces.  Saniiilcs  upon  roquisi 
LICICTT,  317  \.  Cli:irle»i  Street,  naltiiiiorp,  M<l. 


Wedding 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

lleKiifiiB  .-mil  l<:sli  III  ales  I'lii-iiislieil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27lh  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


THE  ENGINEykEFINEMEN 

/i'ne^t  boats  t^at/YoAt 

For  Kunabouts.Cruisers  and  Speed  Boats.  Write  for  Catalog 

oterlmg  lingine  Co.    uuiraio,  .\.  v. 


THE  CURVE  CUT 

STROP    GIVES 
THE  BARBERS 
STROKE 


COM^LKTE 
WITH  STNOP 


DON'T  THROW  AWAY  THOSE  OLD  BLADES 

AUTOMATIC 
/STROPPER 

AT  All     Strops  Any  Make  of  Safety  Ii(azor  Blade 

OfAURS  -/  \o  /"/.'  utir.  n'->i>Kini 


CIBFORO  SPCCIALTy  CO. 


i«lf«r»an  Avauua,    Datroll,    Mich. 
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FRANK  CRANE'S 

STIMULATING  BOOKS 

Frank  Crane  is  the  most  vigorous  writer 
of  the  day  and  has  more  readers  than  any 
essayist  since  Emerson.  He  has  no  fad,  but 
discusses  human  problems  in  such  a  broail, 
clear,  common  sense  spirit  tiiat  his  books 
increase  the  joy  of  life. 

Business  and  Kingdom  Come 

If  you  want  to  keep  in  line  with  the  best 
Twentieth  Century  commercial  methods  and 
ideals,  read  this  live  book.  It  will  increase  your 
fortune  and  happiness  in  business— stimulate  and 
inspire  you  to  the  doing  of  big  things. 

"Remarkably  breezy,  entertaining  and  thoroughly 
readable.'* — CUveland  Plain  Ifeatfr^ 

Cloth.    12mo.    Net,  75  cents 

HUMAN  CONFESSIONS 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  refreshing  essays  on 
the  art  of  living. 

"The  book  ought  to  have  a  million  readers."— 
BlUs  Carman. 

Cloth.    12nio.     Net.  $1.00 

GOD  AND  DEMOCRACY 

A  bold  and  virile  and  yet  a  reverent  and  spiritual 
message  that  will  inspire  every  reader. 

"  Frank  Crane  reduces  philosophy  to  its  common 
denominators,  puts  thoughts  into  yniir  mind."  — 
Chicai/o  Evenina  P'ist. 

Cloth.    12ino.   Net,  50  cents 

For  sale  wherever  books  are  sold, 
or   SDpplied   by  the   publishers 

FORBES  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  ].ic. 
<V'I.«V.%K.%    CLIP    CO.MI'.tW.  IVKW  VOItK  <ITW 

"  L-iiircst  Cl;n  Makers  in  lllD  WnrM." 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


I  WILL  SEND  YOU 

Two  Fine  Silk  Poplin  $0 
Four-in-HandTiesfor  I 


And  1 

will 

Koarantee 

that  my  Tics  will  not 

wr  in 

kle 

or    show 

scarf  ■ 

pin 

holes  like 

ordini 

rrT 

es. 

I  back  that  state- 
ment by  refunding 
your  money  if  my 
Ties  are  not  exactly 
as  I  represent  lliem, 
or  if  you  are  in  any 
way  dissatisfied  with  them.  My 
reference  on  this  point  is  any  Bank 
in  Troy. 

The  usual  store  would  have  to 
charge  yoii  7.V:.  to  81.00  eacli  for 
these  Four-in-Hancfs — because  of 
middlemen's  profits.  But  I  cut 
out  those  profits  by  manufacturing 
and  selling  direct  to  you. 

My  Ties  outwear  two  ordinary 
Ties — look  better— cost  less.  Made 
in  two  widths  (Ij  or  2  inches),  46 
inches  long,  and  reversible  (double 
wear/.     Colors  : 

Black,  White,  Green,  Brown. 
Gray,  Red,  Ceiise,  Purple,  Helio- 
trope, Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue, 
Dark  Blue,  Old  Rose. 

My  Catalogue— FREE  for  the 
asking— shows  hundreds  of  styles 
of  Men's  Neckwear,  Collars,  and 
other  apparel,  and  contains  a 
Chart  showing  how  to  tie  all  styles  of  men's  Neckwear. 


SPECIAL-  3  Made-to-Mfasnre  SHIRTS  for  $6. 
For  M^n       Write  for  partlcul  .rs 


C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  289  River  St.,  Troy.  N.Y 


of  the  special  Rapids  boats,  making  the 
descent  of  the  famous  St.  Lawrence 
Rapids.  The  run  through  the  turbulence 
of  these  seething  waters  is  an  experience 
long  to  be  remembered.  A  few  miles  be- 
low Prescott  the  comparatively  mild 
Galops  are  met,  and  a  little  way  beloAV  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Rapids  Du  Plat.  Then 
for  nine  miles  the  steamer  plunges  into  the 
surging  Avaves  of  the  Long  Sault,  at  their 
end  emerging  ui)on  Lake  St.  Francis.  Far- 
ther on  come  the  Coteau,  two  miles  long, 
the  Cedars,  Split  Rock,  and  Cascades,  the 
last  twelve  miles  long  with  a  drop  of  84 
feet,  then  out  upon  the  expanse  of  Lake  St. 
Louis,  and  finally,  before  reaching  Mon- 
treal, through  the  famous  Lachine  Rapids. 
The  sailing-distance  between  Toronto  and 
Montreal  is  370  miles,  time  273^  hours. 
Montreal,  the  commercial  capital  of  Can- 
ada, a  city  of  wonderful  cathedrals  and 
churches,  should  be  visited. 

At  Montreal  close  connection  is  made 
with  the  R.  &  O.  steamer  for  Quebec,  180 
miles  farther  down  the  river,  11 M  hours' 
sail,  a  city  with  all  the  flavor  of  the  Old 
World,  and  full  of  historic  interest.  Side 
trips  from  Quebec  are  to  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
moreiK^y,  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de 
Beaupre,  and  Lake  St.  .John.  Tourists  for 
the  Saguenay  River  transship  at  Quebec  to 
the  Saguenay  steamers  of  this  line,  sailing 
by  daylight  daily  to  Tadousac,  141  miles 
distant,  time  11  hours.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  a  new  e.xpress-passenger  service  by 
new  steamer  Saguenay  will  be  operated 
this  season.  Steamer  will  leave  Montreal 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  0:30  p.m.,  going 
directly  to  Ha!  Ha!  Bay,  Saguenay  River, 
making  only  four  calls. 

The  trip  from  Quebec  to  Tadousac  dis- 
closes scenery  unlike  that  revealed  along 
the  upper  St.  Lawrt^nce.  Along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  river,  followed  by  the 
steamer,  tower  the  Laurentian  Mountains, 
Capes  Tourmente  and  IVIount  Eboulments, 
the  latter  attaining  a  height  of  2,500  feet. 
The  chief  resorts  are  St.  Irenee,  Murray 
Bay,  Cap  k  L'Aigle,  and  Tadousac  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  At  Murray  Bay 
and  Tadousac  are  located  superb  hotels. 
Both  the.se  points  are  made  accessible  from 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  on  the  .southern 
shore,  by  steamer  connection.  Excellent 
fishing  and  hunting  abound,  and  all  towns 
in  this  region  have  the  quaint  charm  of 
French  America. 

THE   SAGUENAY 

Resembling  a  fiord  of  Norway,  and  un- 
like any  otluT  river  on  the  continent,  the 
Saguenay  pr()\  ides  a  trip  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  are  receptive  to  nature 
in  her  most  impressive  aspects.  Tho  the 
Saguenay  flowing  from  Lake  St.  John  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  only  110  miles  long, 
it  is  the  deepest  river  in  North  America,  if 
not  in  the  world.  Its  lower  half  runs 
through  a  mighty  chasm  between  towering 
mountains,  whose  sides  have  only  scanty 
vegetation.  Its  characteristic  black  water, 
lying  between  these  granite  cliffs,  has  a 
dcj)tii  in  places  of  two  thousand  feet.  Con- 
spicuous among  its  mountain  barriers  are 
Capes  Trinity  and  Eternity,  sentinels  of  the 
gorge,  towering  from  the  dark  waters  1,800 
feet.  Between  these  promontories  lies 
Paternity  Bay,  with  its  marvelous  echoes. 

Navigation  on  the  Saguenay  extends 
from  Tadousac  to  Chicoutimi,  70  miles 
(connection  with  Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John 
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The  name 
"  Esterbrook  " 
stands  for  all  that 
is  best  in  pens. 

The  standard 
of  the  world. 

All  styles — 
fine,  medium 
and  broad  points. 

Ask  your  stationer. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  C 
95  John  Street,  New  York 

Works  :  Camden,  N.  J. 
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A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole    truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
ation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 
by  William   H.    IValling,   A  .Jf.,  M,D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Phnuld  H.iVf. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  S)iould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Slionld  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
J,  Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

k\\  in  one  Tolume.     Illustrated.   $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


THIS  WATER   SEALED    HEAT- 
TIGHT  TOP  MAKES   FIRELESS 
COOKING  PERFECT 

Untilwe  inventedthe 
**Wuter  Healed" 

Topof  the  "IDEAL" 
Fireless  Cooker  a  per- 
fect   Fireless     Cooker 
did  not  o-xist     Right 
out  of  the   top— the 
hottest  part 
— the    heat 
streams  away 
from    the  or- 
dinary    Fire- 
less Cookei  — 
and  it's  that 
precious  In'at 
which    is  tlie 
one     th  in  g 
needful. 

Imprisoned 
heat  is  what 
dties  the  cook- 
ing in  a  Fireless  Cooker.     When  you 
examine  your  "IDEAL"  Fireless 

Cooker,  you  will  see  that  lots  of  heat  simply  rannnt  takt; 
place  through  its  "  Water  Sealed'*  Tc.p.  This  means  that  tiie 
"  IDEAL"  Fireless  Cooker  Cnoks  Faster,  Cooks  Better  and 
Keeps  the  Foorl  Hot  Longer  than  any  other  Fireless  Cooker.  It 
will  lloaiNt.llaket  Steniii,  Htew  and  lloil,  and  sa«/e 
80^  of  the  fuel,  and  reduces  ^vork  and  w«tny  to  a  miniuivim. 

'^Ideal"  Fireless  Cook  Stoves  Are 
Lined  With  '*Pure''  Aluminum 

V<m  want  a  C"'oktr  lined  with  a  nn-tal  which  will  not  rust, 
pinhole,  corrode,  chip  or  crack.  "  Fure"  Aluminum  is  the 
only  insurance  against  tliese  tilings. 

Si-parate  ct.ver  r.ver  each  compartment.  Equipment  of 
**WeaP  Kver"  Aluminum  Utensils. 

Try  the  "  IDEAL"  at  our  risk.  Use  the  Cooker  30  days 
and  if  it  is  not  all  we  claim,  money   refunded. 

You  can  pay  for  an  "  IDEAL"  Fireless  Cooker  a  little  each 
month  if  you  desire.  Write  t'iday  for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  details  of  our  easy  payment  plan. 

THE   TOLEDO    COOKER    CO. 

No.  1371  W.  Bancroft  St.  Toledo,  0. 

H>  alt>o  make  the  relehrated  **  Ideal  "  Strain  Cooker 
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Railway),  with  calls  at  L'Anse  St.  Jean  and 
Ha!  Ha!  Bay.  From  Atlantic  ports  a 
steamer  service  fortnightly  between  Mon- 
treal and  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  calling  at 
Quebec,  Gaspe,  Perce,  Grand  River,  and 
Summerside,  is  maintained  by  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Company,  while  the  same  com- 
pany runs  a  series  of  summer  cruises  from 
New  York  to  the  Saguenay,  and  on  to 
Quebec  via  Halifax  and  Charlottetown. 

MARITIME    CANADA 

Canada's  maritime  provinces,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Labrador,  offer 
a  variety  of  vacation  attractions,  luring 
hither  each  season  an  increasing  number  of 
tourists.  Particularly  for  those  who  shun 
fashionable  resorts,  like  quaint  surround- 
ings and  real  hunting  and  fishing,  this  re- 
gion has  strong  appeal. 

Nova  Scotia,  "  land  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance," is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more 
famous  as  a  region  in  which  to  find  health, 
rest,  and  pleasure.  New  Brunswick  com- 
bines forest-clad  mountains,  lakes,  and 
rivers  with  seashore  scenery  along  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  remarkable  reversing 
falls  of  the  St.  John  River,  in  this  province, 
and  the  enormous  ocean  tides,  are  sources 
of  unusual  interest.  Sea-girt  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  named  after  Queen  Victoria's 
father,  is  termed  "  the  Garden  of  the  Gulf," 
a  picturesque  land,  with  many  miles  of 
ocean  beach.  Newfoundland,  the  "  Nor- 
way of  the  New  World,"  offers  to  the  tour- 
ist the  grandest  fiords  on  the  continent;  to 
the  health-seeker  cool  and  bracing  air;  to 
the  sportsman  hunting  and  fishing  upon 
almost  virgin  ground.  Caribou,  deer, 
grouse,  trout,  and  salmon  abound.  One 
thousand  miles  to  the  northward  the  stern 
coast  of  Labrador  lures  the  sportsman  and 
explorer. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  are  made  easilj- 
accessible  by  steamship  and  connecting  rail 
lines.  Nova  Scotian  ports  are  reached  by 
Dominion  Atlantic  and  Plant  Line  steam- 
ers from  Boston,  Eastern  Steamship  Com- 
pany's International  Di\asion  via  St.  John, 
and  by  all-rail  route  from  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Montreal,  or  Quebec.  Local  points 
are  reached  by  Dominion  Atlantic,  Inter- 
colonial, Halifax  &  Southwestern,  a 
division  of  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 
St.  John  is  the  chief  point  of  entry  to  New 
Brunswick.  It  is  reached  by  all-rail 
routes  from  Boston  via  Boston  &  Maine, 
Maine  Central,  and  Canadian  Pacific,  or 
from  Canada  by  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Intercolonial.  Direct  steamer  connection 
(weekly  sailings)  are  by  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Company  from  Boston.  Access  to 
Newfoundland  is  by  Intercolonial  Railway 
express  to  North  Sidney,  C.  B.,  thence  by 
steamer  Bruce  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  connecting  at  Port-aux-Basques 
with  Reid  Newfoundland  Railway  .system 
across  the  entire  island  to  St.  Johns. 
The  same  company  operates  fortnightly 
st<'amer  service  during  the  summer  tf) 
liattle  Harbor,  Labrador,  Nain,  and  in- 
termediate points. 

THE    HIGHLANDS    OF    ONTARIO 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  area  of  country 
conipriz<'d  within  the  limits  of  the  High- 
lands of  Ontario  exceeds  ten  thousand 
s(iuare  miles.  And  that  it  is  a  most  inter- 
esting region  may  he  inferred  from  (he  very 
higli    and    most    enthusiastic   ai)preciation 
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AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS  OR  BY  THE  SEA 

C|  Vacation  days  are  coming  fast.  Have  you  decided  your 
Summer  trip   yet? 

^  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Summer  Excursion  Boole,  issued 
the  latter  part  of  May,  will  contain  descriptions  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  resorts  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

^  Are  you  familiar  with  all  these  resorts  ?  There  are  the  forty 
beaches  of  New  Jersey,  each  offering  some  distinctive  charm; 
Long  Island's  beautiful  hills,  valleys  and  bays;  the  rocky 
New  England  coast  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada. 

^  The  Alleghenies,  the  Catskills,  the  Green  Mountains,  the 
White  Mountains,  the  Adirondacks,  the  Poconos  in  the 
East  and  the  Rocky  and  Selkirk  Mountains  in  the  West> 
offer  unrivaled  opportunities  for  recreation  and  pleasure. 

PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
PLEASURE   TOURS 

^  This  is  the  easy  way  to  travel — no  care,  no  thought  for 
details,  everything  arranged  in  advance,  the  best  things 
seen  at  the  best  time. 

^  Tours  will  be  run  this  summer  to  Yellowstone  National  Park; 
Halifax  and  the  Maritime  Provinces;  Thousand  Islands, 
St,  Lawrence  River,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Lake  Champlain 
and  Lake  George,  and  the  Hudson  River;  Toronto,  Ni- 
agara Falls  and  the  Thousand  Islands;  Niagara  Falls, 
Toronto  and  the  Muskoka  Lakes,  to  Saratoga,  Lake  George 
and  Lake  Champlain,  Au  Sable  Chasm  and  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  and  to  the  Great  Lakes  and   Mackinac   Island. 

^  Full  information  concerning  Summer  Trips  of  all  kinds  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  by  letter  or  in  person  to 
D.  N,  Bell,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


rirc~  in   Irail 

can  WritInK 


Machine  Co..  Inc..  348  Broadway.  NY. 


I  ntocf  Rnnlr  "P'*!"*!"'" ^""••nr." 

Aj<mt^9t  MM\f\f^  120  pages  plain,  prac- 
Jioal  facts, 160  beautiful  half  tones.  Tells  how  you 
can  succeed  with  poultry.     Tells  about  big  poul- 
try farm.    45  pure-bred  varieties.    Lowest  prices, 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  sent  (or  5  cents. 

BEBSY'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  53.  CUrioda.  U. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  OREGON 

and  Washington  Farms  ai  not  over  one  third  their  .ippraised 
valuation,  to  nil  the  investor  (>  to  7'c-       Write   for    list. 

3-17  Spalding  BIdg. 
.\M).  Ok  I- 1. ON 


^cliercaux  iflortjaic  Co.  'p,',] 


First    Aid    Always, 

Dioxo 


keeps    lirtlc    hurts    from    getting    big 
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J'REnIw 

Makes  Tires    Look 
New  and  Last  Longer 


Tirenew  is  a  scien- 
tific preservative  o  f 
automobile  tires — a 
liquid,  unvulcanized 
rubber  coating,  made 
of  pure  para  gum.  It 
will  not  flake  or  rub 
off — wears  like  rubber. 

Made  in  two  shades 
— white  and  tire  gray. 

Tirenew  makes  the 
tires  look  bright    and 
new,    and    gives    the 
entire   car   a    well- 
tl'%  'rlJltes  g^— d   appearance. 

Protects  Tires  from  Water,  Oil 
and  Light 

Tires,  m  service,  quickly  become  a  mass  of  cuts  through 
which  moL«ture  enters,  causing  the  inner  fabric  to  rot. 
Tirenew  will  flow  into  these  cuts,  waterproof  the  ex- 
posed fabric,  prevent  decay,  and  inciease  the  life  of 
the  tires. 

Tiren'u}  reill  also  give  the  whole  car  a  aell-groomed 
appearance. 

Irxsist  upon  getting  Tirenew.  Avoid  imita- 
tions that  contain  injurious  ingredients.  Tirenew 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  automobile  tire  manu- 
facturers. 

1/ your  dealer  cannot  suppl])  vou,  send  $1.00  and 
hi)  name,  and  n>e  will  send  Jiou  a  trial  can  of  Tirenew, 
enough  for  12  tires,  prepaid  or  through  your  dealer. 
Canadian  orders,  $1 .25. 

Our  valuable  booklet  entitled  "Tire  Care"  sent 
free  upon  application. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  RUBBER  CO. 

4410  Papin  St.,     ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


ill  which  this  whole  region  is  held  by  so 
inaiiy  who  have  sojourned  here.  All  seem 
to  be  agreed  on  calling  it  "  The  Great  Na- 
tional Summer  Playground  of  Canada." 
Then  the  varied  scenery  of  the  different 
sections  is  honored  with  the  names  of 
'•  The  Venice  of  the  North,"  "  The  Kil- 
larney  of  Canada,"  "  A  World  of  Lovely 
Beauty,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  name  of  "  Muskoka,"  which  means 
Clear-Sky-Land,  is  appropriate  for  this 
vast  and  diversified  playground,  and  es- 
j)ecially  for  that  part  of  it  known  as  Algon- 
kin  National  Park  and  the  contiguous 
Lake  of  Bays  section,  which  reaches  an  alti- 
tude of  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Muskoka  Lakes. 

GEORGIAN  BAY  AND   PARRY  SOUND 

The  Georgian  Bay  and  Parry  Sound 
section  is  conceded  by  all  visitors  to  be  a 
place  of  exceptional  beauty  and  interest. 
The  water-views  from  the  high  bluff  on 
Parry  Sound,  on  which  stands  Hotel  Belve- 
dere, are  of  remarkable  beauty  and  variety. 
Delightful  Point  Au  Baril,  another  ideal 
fishing  as  well  as  hunting  resort,  is  also  in 
this  section. 

Corroborative  of  the  claim  that  aquatic 
scenery  has  such  a  remarkably  strong  at- 
traction for  summer  visitors,  the  three 
noted  and  connected  lakes,  Muskoka, 
Rosseau,  and  Joseph,  attract  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  summer  tourists.  These 
three  largest  lakes  are  dotted  with  more 
than  400  islets,  mostly  small,  and  in  their 
neighborhood  are  about  a  thousand  more 
smaller  lakes  and  ponds  connected  by 
streams.  Added  to  these  attractions,  this 
whole  Muskoka  Lake  region    has   an  alti- 


tude of  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  200  feet 
above  Lake  Huron,  all  of  which  features  of 
healthfulness  and  scenic  beauty  allure  and 
attract  a  multitude  of  vacationists. 

All  this  country  is  well  served  from  the 
south  and  north  by  the  three  great  rail- 
ways systems,  viz:  Canadian  Northern, 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  Grand  Trunk,  and 
from  the  east  and  west  by  the  two  last- 
named  systems,  which  also  have  Lake 
connections.  These  two  systems  connect 
at  North  Bay  on  Lake  Nipissing  with 
Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  Rail- 
way, which  runs  north  253  miles  to  Coch- 
rane, Ont,,  where  again  connection  is  made 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Transconti- 
nental Railway.  This  same  T.  &  N.  O.  Ry., 
a  Canadian  Government  connecting  line, 
runs  through  another  new  but  already 
popular  and  well-patronized  country  of 
summer  resorts — 

THE  TEMAGAMI  REGION 

which  should  be  a  peculiarly  good  sum- 
mer resort,  as  its  name  comes  from  the 
Indian  word  "Temagamingue,"  which 
means  "place  of  deep  water,"  On  this 
railway,  72  miles  north  of  North  Bay, 
and  300  miles  north  of  Toronto,  is  Tem- 
agami,  the  chief  resort.  Finely  situated 
on  Temagami  Lake,  with  its  shore  line  of 
nearly  1,000  miles,  and,  with  connections, 
of  as  many  more,  all  interspersed  with 
islets  and  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  other 
smaller  lakes.  This  place  is  in  the  center 
of  the  great  Forest  Reserve,  comprizing 
1,400,000  acres  of  virgin  pine,  and  is  head- 
quarters of  Temagami  Hotel  &  Steamboat 
Company,  which  runs  a  chain  of  com- 
fortable    hotels    on     this    lake.     Farther 


Clcis^i  f  iecl    Col  u  n\ns 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES    AUTOMOBILE    ACCESORIES 


EARN  $10  TO  $15  A  WEEK  and  hold 
your  position  besides.  We,  as  manufacturers 
of  patented  ;ust-in-season  specialties,  have 
new  easy  Mail  Order  Plans  to  keep  factories 
busy.  We  furnish  everything.  Large  profits. 
Small  capital.  Experience  unnecessary-.  If 
you  are  one  of  the  want-to-go-aliead  kind, 
write  (or  our  most  modem  (copyrighted) 
plans,     .'^wo^l  statement. 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO. 
536  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED.  Send  siietcii  for  tree  reoort  as  to 
paientabiiity.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  will)  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  lis  advertised  i  ree  in  Worlds 
Proeress :  samnie  tret. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


LF.ARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
V<i  'am  $2;  to  $ioo  per  week. 

.Se  pectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 

Dt;     .  .  1    .,-  1      .;.,MichiganAve., Chicago, 


TH  ERE  ARE  HU.VDREDSof  small  towns 
ill  your  vicinity  to  which  you  could  sell  cither 
a  hiiid-drawn  or  horse-drawn  Chemical  V"\re 
Engine,  and  thousands  of  factories,  country 
csta'tsand  other  buildings  which  should  be 
protected  with  hand  fire  extinguishers,  or  other 
apparatus  we  make.  No  "piker"  business, 
but  dignified:  no  capital  or  previous  expe- 
rience required:  liberal  commissions  and  ex- 
clusive territory-  if  you  write  now. 

AIAX  FIRE  ENGINE  WORKS 
228  Liberty  Street  New  \'ork 


BUILD  A  S5000  BU.SINESS 
in  two  years.  Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection 
business.  No  capital  needed:  big  field.  We 
teach  secrets  of  collecting  money:  refer  busi- 
ness to  you.  Write  today  for  Free  Pointers 
and  new  plan.  A.merican  Coi.i.ection  Skr- 
viCB,  .%  ,State  .Street.  Detroit,  Mich, 


MARK  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  N  KW  AT 
EXIRK.MKLV  LOW  COST-EVERV- 
1  HINt;  at  i  to  i  of  original  cost. 

New  liodies.  Touring,  Runabout,  Rncinfj. 
$15  to  $2«i.  Worth  from  $400  to  $fi«0. 

Magnetos  $'.''.'..^0— Regulariy  $75  to  $1L'.'). 

Windsliiclds  (brass)  $il..'-)0-Weie  $40. 

Electric  Hoins  $7..i0— l-'orinerly  $3.'). 

Metal  Tool  Boxes  $•-'  .'iO— Were  $10.00. 

Road  Vnlcanizers  $2..50— Reg.  $.■).. 50. 

New  Motors  1.5  H.  P.  $7.5:  regular  ])rice  $2.50. 
20  H.  P.  $12.5:  regular  $400. 

Tires— by  assuming  your  own  guarantee  you 
can  save  50%  to  60%— or  if  you  like  we  will 
give  full  guarantee  and  still  save  3.5%  to 
45%  of  list  prices  on  the  well  known 
FRONTIER  TIRE,  a  better  shoe  than 
which  is  not  on  the  market.  Note  the  prices; 

2Sx3     $  9.00    I    34x3j     $15.75         34x4     $18.75 

30x3       1000    I    30x4  16.75         35x4       19.25 

30x3}      13.75    I    32x4  17.75         34x4}     24.00 

32x3}     15.00,  I    33x4         18.25    I    35x4}     25.00 
All  other  sizes  proportionately  low. 
Send  for  our   "Tire   Price   Wrecker"   and 

save  money.  No  matter  what  you  may  require 

in  parts  or  the  automobile  complete. 
Write  us  and  save  from  25%  to  75%. 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Largest  Dealers  in  the  ivorld  in 

aittonwbile  and  job   accessories 

NP:WV0RK      -    -    -      1710-1718  Broadway 

CHICAGO-    -    -    1210-1212  Michigan  Ave. 

KAN.SASCITV     -    -     1820  Grand  Avenue 

PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  References:  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  .Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

PATF:NT  your  ideas.  $9,000  offered 
forCertain  Inventions.  Book"HowtoObtain 
a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,''  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  ou-  ex- 
pense. Established  16  years  Address  Clia.id- 
lee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  943  F  St,, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.Owen,450wen  Bldg. .Washington, D.C. 


I?  c  CI  I    li  5 1  CI  t  e 


NEW    JERSEY 


V  Princeton  n 

Live  ill  this  beautiful  town  with 
its  attractive  homes  and  charming 
surroundings.  Wide  clean  streets; 
sjjlendid  old  shade  trees.  Equally 
distant  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia—fast trains. 

Rentals  $300  to  $6000  a  year.  Com- 
pletely fiimislied  homes  also  for  rent. 

Choice  properties  in  otlier  localities 
for  sale  or  rent,  furnished 
,   ,     or  unlumished. 

WALTER    B.HOWE 

PRINCETON,  N.J. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE.      66  CEDAR  5T. 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library 
can  never  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  a  .Standard  Dictionary. 


TEXAS 


TEXAS— Tired  renting;  want  your  own  farm.' 
Nothing  down — nine  years  to  pay— buys  fer- 
tile land  prosperous  Texas  Panhandle.  Only 
$20  acre— 6%  interest.  Folder  describing 
.soil,  climate,  rainfall  and  crops,  and  6  months 
Earth,  free.  C.  L.  .Seagraves,  General  Coloni- 
zation Agent,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1831  Railway 
Exchange,  Chicago. 


OHIO 


Apple  Orchard— 53  acres,  Ross  Co. .Ohio 

—40  acres  trees  in  blossom  22  years:  balance 
in  5  year  old.  good  condition.  Capacity  10,(00 
bushels  yearly.  New  Improvements,  6  room 
bungalow,  bath,  fine  barn,  etc.  2  miles  fiom 
railway.     W.  R.  BYERS,  Frankfort, 


CUBA 


CUBAN  SUGAR  LAND 
30,000  acres  in  finest  cane  district  of  Eastern 
Cuba.    Splendid  opportunity. 

N.  P.  TURNER   ., 
Hotel  Camaguey  Camaguey,  Cuba 


Cl(i5>i  liccl    Col  u  inns 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS        PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


GENUINE  TYPEWKITKR  llAR- 
GAlN.S.no  inatterwliat  make,  will  qiioteyou 
lower  jjrices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  listand  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


POSITION     WANTED 


WANTED :  To  represent  fire  insurance 
company  willing  to  make  loans  on  first  class 
farm  mortgages.     References  furnished. 

W.  A,  SWANK 
Crawfordsville  Indiana 

FOR.  WRITERS 

SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPEC :  I A  L 
subjects  considered  :  material  furnished  for 
your  SPEECH,  ORATION,  ARTICLE, 
ESSAY  or  CLU  B  PAPER.  Expert  service. 
The  Author's  Agency,  600  Filth   Av.,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
P.itents"  and  112-p.  Inventors' Guide,  FREE. 
Highest  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  BUILD  FORTUNES.  Our 
free  booklets  tell  how,  what  to  invent  and 
save  you  money.   Free  searches.  Write  today. 

D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 
307  Seventh  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

MACHINERY 

RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  waierso 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co. ,2197  Trinity  Bldg,,  New  York 
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north  on  this  road  are  the  rushing  Montreal 
River,  fine  Lake  Temiskaming,  also  the 
famous  mining-town  of  Cobalt  and  the 
noted  Porcupine  Gold  Region. 

ALASKA 

Trips  to  this  vast  region  of  coastal  archi- 
pelagos, snow-elad  mountains,  glaciers,  and 
totem  poles  are  becoming  more  po])ular 
each  year.  The  principal  steamship  routes 
begin  at  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and 
Victoria.  By  the  inside  route  northward 
steamers  pass  over  2,500  miles  of  land- 
locked ocean  waters,  past  myriad  islands 
and  countless  towering  peaks.  Intimate 
views  of  great  glaciers  are  afforded.  In- 
terior Alaska  may  be  penetrated  at  two 
chief  points— from  Cordova,  two  hundred 
miles  inland  by  new  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railway,  and  from  Skaguay 
up  the  famous  Klondike  trail  to  White 
Horse,  via  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway, 
100  miles,  thence  by  river  steamer  of  same 
company  on  Yukon  to  Dawson  (two  days' 
sail).  From  Dawson  the  tourist  may  con- 
tinue by  steamer  of  Northern  Navigation 
Company  to  St.  Michaels,  at  the  Yukon's 
mouth,  and  on  to  Nome,  a  voyage  of  1,700 
miles  from  Dawson.  Attractive  summer 
cruises  to  Alaska  are  made  available  by 
Alaska  Steamship  Company,  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company,  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Railwa3'  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  steamers. 

NEW    ENGLAND    RESORTS 

Bar  Harbor  and  the  seaside  resorts  of 
the  Maine  coast,  the  Maine  lakes  and 
woods,  the  hills  of  Vermont,  the  White 
Alountains  of  New  Hampshire,  historic 
Massachusetts,  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Portsmouth  down 
— Marblehead,  Nantasket,  Plymouth, 
Cape  Cod,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, Nantucket,  Newport,  Narragansett 
Pier,  Block  Island,  Fisher's  Island,  Watch 
Hill,  New  London — the  list  of  notable 
places  offered  bj-  New  England  to  the 
summer  vacationist  is  long  and  diversified. 

Boston  is  naturally  the  center  for  travel 
throughout  NeAv  P^ngland.  For  travelers, 
however,  from  the  South  and  West  who 
are  bound  for  the  JVIaine  woods  and  sea- 
shores, or  to  the  northern  edge  of  the 
White  Mountains,  there  is  a  direct  railway 
route  between  Portland  and  New  York, 
via  Worcester,  leaving  out  Boston.  Or,  if 
ocean  travel  is  preferred,  there  are  the 
steamers  of  the  Maine  Steamship  Lin(\ 
running  from  New  York  to  Portland  three 
times  a  week  all  the  year  round  (four  times 
a  week  from  June  24  to  September  9),  and 
nuiking  the  voyage  in  about  22  hours. 
Ten  other  steamship  lines  are  operated 
along  tlie  New  England  seaboard,  uU  by 
t!ie  same  company,  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Corporation.  These  lines  radiate  from 
Boston  or  make  conn<'ctions  witli  that  city. 
One  makes  a  daily  trip  of  about  fifteen 
Jjours  during  summer  months  between 
New  York  and  Boston;  tiie  others  ply  be- 
tween Boston  and  various  points  norlli 
east,  being  known  as  tlu'  Intenuilioiia 
Line  (to  St.  John,  N.  B.),  Boston  and  Port- 
land Line,  Portland  and  Rockland  Line. 
Kennebec  Line,  Bootlii)ay  Line,  Bangor 
Line,  and  Mount  Desert  and  Blue  Hill 
Lines. 

P^or  those  who  prefer  railroad  to  steam- 
ship travel,  New  England  can  be  traversed 
from  eiui  to  end  over  the  lines  (»f  the  Bo.s- 


Try  a  Real 
"Health"  Vacation 


TRY  a  new  kind  of  a  vacation  tiiis  season — a 
REAL  rest,  not  merely  a ''loaf."  Try  a  vacation 
based  on  exact  scientific  knowledge.  Try  a  vaca- 
tion where  you  can  golf,  play  tennis,  motor,  swim, 
sail,  tramp,  meet  interesting  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  be  absolutely  quiet  as  much  as  you  like  as  often 
as  jou  like — in  fact,  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  enthusiastic 
and  sincere  health-seeking,  and  at  the  same  time  have  at 
your  disposal  if  you  desire,  or  need  them,  the  services  of 
30  specializing  physicians  to  take  an  inventory  of  your 
vital  assets  and  in  the  most  extensive,  clinical  laboratories 
in  the  world,  gain  accurate  knowledge  of  your  condition 
and  inform  you  as  to  your  exact  physical  status. 

Having  learned  the  facts,  you  can  then,  if  you  choose,  make 
use  of  the  world-famous  Sanitarium  equipn"eiit  and  facilities 
for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  your  ill  health  and  for  the 
repair  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  your  malady.  It  will  be  an 
interesting,  fascinating  education  of  the  highest  benefit  and  a 
vacation  to  be  enjoyed  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  June,  July, 
August  and  September  are  cool,  tonic  and  invigorating. 

RATES  ARE  MODERATE- Board  and  room,  including 
bath,  services  of  bath  attendant  and  necessary  medical 
attention,  cost  less  here  than  board  and  room  alone  at 
many  first  class  resort  hotels. 


SEND  FOR  PORTFOLIO 
OF  VIEWS,  sent  free  on 
request.  Make  plans  im- 
mediately to  spend  your 
vacation  at  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium. 

THE  SANITARIUM 

Dept.  342 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


THB 


BATTLE  CREEK 


DINING  ROOMS 


~j 


Bait  Rods 


■HUISTOI."  St.-.'l  Uait  Casting  UoU  N„.  K 
keeps  ymir  tlmml)(m  the  reel.  Keel  seat  close 
tn  giip  — you'll  neve  I-  tire  yollr  hand,  I.ine  runs 
very  fice.  Comes  in  throe  lenRtlis.  Prlee  #7.00. 
Many  .ithei-  ■'BKISTOL"  BaitCasleis  at  your 
il.aler's       ■' BlilST()I,S"  ran' I  imrp. 

Guaranteed  Three  Yean       /if 

S.  im1  f..r    ■■  FISH    STdKIKS'-   *r 

KIIKK.  Full  of  •■fish" 
-I'liies —  'true"  and  »(ther- 
w  ise     It's  yiiiir^s  foi-  a  postal- 

HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

42  Horton  Street 
Brittol,  Conn. 


TUTTLE 

Marine  Motors 

For   Everything  from  a 
Canoe  to  a  Cruiser 

20  years'  experience 
Unlimited  C.iiirantee. 

^Vrite  for  Catalog 

TUTTLE  MOTOR  CO.,  228  State  St..  Canastota,  N   Y. 


Not  a  Place  of  Exile 

I  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  i"  the  heart  ol  Adirond.ick  Moiin- 
'  t.iins,  is  a  residential  resort.  Its  Alpine  climate  has  inter- 
national repute  for  creat  aid  to  invalids  with  liini;  aihnents, 
Miyhty  forests  and  a  chain  of  lakes  lie  at  the  door  of  the 
viliaKc.  Proiit  and  bass  lishini;;  motor  hoalin..;  ;  deer  hunt- 
ing in  season  Ice  I'alaco  uji  i  Koiklet. 
i  Publicity  Bureau.    Box  385DE,    Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

k^         Complete      Painted     Ready  to  Set  Up       ^ 


Built  any 
Size 


4::iriiei'~.  "Xoi  I'-.  4'liiir<-li<>«.  xrliool-llonx-o.  I'l:i>  Iiouni-m.  Ml  u<II».  iMr. 

Ilnilt  III   seeli..ii-..'oii>enii'nl   (oi    li.iii.Uiiii:  uiid  ,ii .- .|oi.  kit  .iii.le..Mli  .  i..  led   slUiply  ><V  l\>ltlllil 

iieetions  t.-itether      Skilled  latior  in  not  neeessaiy  t t  them  up.  as  nil  neettoliM  niv  nuinlMTed 

and  everythinit  lit*  Built  of  llrst-eliiss  liiaterini  in  the  laiyesl  mid  Ih'sI  poitalile  Iioum'  f.ncl.iry 
in  AMieriea.  HulldillKH  aiv  sillislantiul  and  as  diliahh'  as  if  hnill  on  the  |{i»uild  l>jr  lo<'»l  i"-'"- 
IrarU.r.  Ar«  liaiulaonier  ami  CO.sT  Mt'l'M  I.V>S  We  liuild  h..n»-»  to  inrel  oviry  r>'q«in<- 
liieiil.      Wi>  pay  freight.      Art  ratal<>ic  I'V  mail  on  re.'eipt  of  4e  stanitis 

WYCKOFF  LtTMBER  ik  MFQ.  CO..  408  LrhiKh  Street.  Ithaca.  New  York 
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Summering  on  the 
Long  Island  Coast 

BRIMFUL  of  summer  life, 
and  fronting  on  the  level 
stretch    of    beach, 
washed  by  the  rest- 
less    Atlantic,     or 
upon    the    rolling 
wooded  hills  surround- 
ing  the   many  pictur- 
esque bays  indenting  the 
North   Shore,   are    the 
summer  homes,  hotels 
and  boarding    cottages 
that  shelter  the  host  of 
New  Yorkers  and  those 
from  distant  points  who 
glory   in    this  ideal   sum- 
mer land. 

And  along  this  coast 
line   for  over  400 
miles    is    en- 
joyed    every 
imaginable   pas- 
time,   fanned     by 
exhilarating  breezes  from 
off  the  Atlantic,    which    give 
a  new  delight  to  a  round  of  the 
links,   a  slashing  set  of  tennis, 
a    tramp    through    wooded    and 
hilly    country,    or    an    exciting 
sail  on  picturesque  bays  in  the 
path  of  a  stiff  sea  breeze. 

Let  us  tell  you  about 
these  summering  places,  and 
show  you  pictures  of  the  many  beauty 
spots,  by  sending  the  new  book,  "Long 
Island  Resorts,"mailed  on  receipt  of  10c 
postage  by  the  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

Long  Island  Railroad 

Room  388 
Pennsylvania  Station  New  York 


••THE     INrLUENCE    OF    THE 

IVIIlVri  P^  "^^^  BODY"  A  most  interest. 
^  ill^*-'  ing  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  University 
of  Berne.  50  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk&  Wagnalls 
Company,  44.60  East  23rd  Street,   New  York  City. 


Richelieu  &ONTARIO 
Navigation  Co. 


iNi/^o/=\F?/\    Trc:>   THt:    si=:/=% 

Tli'j  i^rriiir*.  St  trip  in  Anit-rica  for  health  and  pleaHure. 
It  ine)u<l<>s  tht  Thoiwnnd  Islaads.  the  exciting  descent  of 
ihn  marvtloiis  RaptdB,  the  historic  associations  of  Mon- 
treal. Quebec  and  the  famed  Sa^tiena;  River,  with  its 
ftop«^DdouB  Capoi.  "Trinity"  and  "Eternity.** 

H  OTK  liH 

*MAT«fHR  RKUEUfX  •  "HOTKL  TADOUSAf 

Murray  Bar    H   Q  Tad'-nsfic,  P.  Q. 

Immunity  from  Hay  Fever  and  Halaiia 

S^nd  6  r4-rts  p'/'-fav/or  illnatrntrjl  guide  to 

TH08.  HENRY.  TrafflcMfp-.,  Dept.  D.  Montreal.  Can. 


j  ton  &  Maine,  the  Maine  Central,  the 
1  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the 
!  Grand  Trunk,  the  Rutland,  the  St.  Johns- 
j  bury  &  Lake  Champlain,  and  their  con- 
nections. In  regard  to  these  various 
routes  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Boston 
&  Maine  and  its  branches  cover  New 
England  territory  north  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island;  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  central  and  southern  New 
England;  the  Maine  Central,  Grand  Trunk, 
and  Canadian  Pacific,  northern  and  north- 
eastern New  England.  The  Rutland  Rail- 
way covers  the  territorv  extending  from 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  and  White  Creek,  N.  Y., 
to  Montreal  and  Ogdensburg,  through  the 
Green  Mountains  and  across  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Another  railway  in  the  same  re- 
gion is  the  Central  Vermont,  reaching  the 
summer  resorts  in  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Hunting  and  recreation  re- 
gions in  Maine  are  reached  also  by  Bangor 
&  Aroostook  Railroad. 

For  those  choosing  the  Maine  woods  for 
their  outing  this  summer  and  who  expect 
to  camp  out  in  that  region,  engaging  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  some  knowledge  of  the 
game  laws  of  the  State  will  be  desirable. 
Thus,  they,  will  find  that  fishing  for  perch 
is  not  allo^yed  from  the  first  of  April  to  the 
first  of  July;  landlocked  salmon,  trout,  and 
togue  from  October  1  "until  the  ice  is 
out  of  the  pond,  lake,  or  river  fished  in 
the  following  spring  of  each  year."  Cari- 
bou can  not  be  hunted  for  six^  years  from 
October,  1911.  One  bull  moose  may  be 
killed  by  each  sportsman  between  October 
15  and  December  1  and  two  deer  between 
October  1  and  December  15. 


THE  MOUNTAINS    OF    THE  MIDDLE 
STATES 

The  entire  Adirondack  region,  with  its 
myriad  lakes  and  health-giving  forests  and 
mountains,    is   within   easy   reach   of   the 
tourist   starting   either   from   New   York, 
Chicago,  or  Montreal.     From  Albany  one 
can  reach  the  North  Woods  by  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson.  Branches  from  the  former  of  these 
roads  pierce  this  mountain  region  at  several 
places  en  route  from  Herkimer  or  Utiea  to 
Alalone  near  the  Canadian  border.     Thus, 
by  this  line  one  is  taken  direct  to  Raquette 
Lake,   Lake  Placid,   Tupper  Lake,  Upper 
Saranao,  St.  Regis,  Paul  Smith's — all  prin- 
cipal points  in  this  region.     Going  north- 
ward from  Albanj^  one  reaches,   on  the 
line    of    the  Delaware    &    Hudson,   such 
notable  resorts  as  Saratoga  Springs,  Glens 
Falls,     Lake    George,     Lake    Champlain, 
Ausable    Forks    and    Lakes    Saranac    and 
Placid.     From  all  these  points  it  is  easy  to 
take  extended  tours  westward  through  the 
mountains,   by  stage,   motor,   or  in  some 
ca.ses  trolley  line. 

Lakes  George  and  Champlain  offer  many 
popular  summer  resorts,  forming  a  pic- 
turesque waterway,  famous  for  historical 
associations,  to  the  Canadian  border. 
Every  variety  of  accommodation  can  be 
found  here,  and  passenger  steamers  on 
each  of  the  lakes  afford  opportunity  for 
traversing  the  length  of  these  waters. 
Steamer  service  is  given  from  the  first  of 
June  until  October. 

Nearer  New  York,  and  convenient  for 
business  men  who  wish  to  be  within  easy 
reach  of  their  families  through  the  summer, 


^Learn  Trapshooting< 


The  Sport  Alluring^ 

for 

Men     and    Women 

Fascinating,    Szife,   Healthful. 

Second    Only   to    Base    Ball 

as  a  National  Sport. 

A  large  picture  of  above  scene  (17"  x  12"),  in 
8  colors,  for  framing  sent  on  receipt  of  14c  in 
stamps.  Ask  for  Free  Booklet  No.  136,  "  The 
Sport  Alluring,"  profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  Royalty  and  celebrated  Americans 
Trapshooting,  and  "  Hints  to  Beginners." 

DUPONT   POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America 
Established  1802 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint    Cape    Cod 

Seashore,  Woods  and  Country.    Splendid  fishing, 
yachting,  bathing  and  golfing.   Cool  breezes  always 

Send  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod."  It's  free 

Write  ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 

Room  801,  South  Station,  Boston. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.... 


SPECIAL  TENT  OFFER  r 

Write  Today !  Get  our  astounding  price 
offer  on  ALL  tents  and  canvas  goods. 

Camp  Guide"  Free ! 

;!?"  Most  complete  and  valuable  Camp 
■""*     Guide  ever   published.      Tells    all 
about  camps  and  outine  trips.also  explains  our  great  Can- 
vas bargraiu  offer.  .Send  post  card  (7/ r7«r(?.  No  obligations. 

Address  ^Q^^PonCoinpaiy/;^;-;^,^^'"^,^^^^^^^^ 
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OFFICE  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Just 
the  Size 
You  Need 


Abridged  from  the  Fvnic  *  Wagnalla 
Standard  Dictionary 

Designed  to  fully  meet  the  most 
exactingrequireinentsof  a  modern 
abridged  dictionary.  62,284  terms,  besides  1,224 
illustrations,  2,000  antonyms,  full  etymologies,  use 
of  prepositions  indicated,  etc.  With  complete  index. 

BoKton  Serald  :  "  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  dic- 
tionaries me.int  (iir  office  or  desk  use,  Hnd  for  echolari  in  high 
Bchools  and  arademiea.  It  ia  quite  suflicieat  for  the  oeeda  of  cins 
readers  in  ten. " 

liirpe  8to.  92S  pp..  Cloth,  leather  but,  $3.B0.    Bonnd  la 
Full  Leather,  V4.U0.  Patent  Thumb  Index,  60  eenti  extra, 

FUNK  4  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  <l<.60  East  23(1  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Qaickly  Removed  Actual 
Lays  Flat 


The  Biggest  Little 
Paper   Clip  Made. 

TIME  SkWm 
WORRY  SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


.Sample  box  by  mail,  15  cents  postpaid. 
NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 
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are  the  Catskills  of  eastern  New  York  and 
the  Blue  and  Pocono  Mountains  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Several  railroads,  such  as 
the  New  York  Central  Lines,  Ulster  and 
Delaware  and  Catskill  Mountain,  touch 
the  principal  points  among  the  Catskills. 
A  favorite  method  for  reaching  the  latter  is 
by  boat  on  the  Hudson  River. 

Interchangeable  tickets  make  it  possible 
for  southern  or  western  tourists  to  enjoy 
the  sail  up  or  down  the  Hudson  River. 
Both  beautiful  scenery  and  rich  historical 
associations  of  the  "American  Rhine" 
make  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  river 
trips.  Almost  an  institution  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  is  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line,  with 
its  fleet  of  four  famous  and  sumptuously 
appointed  steamers.  Next  season  this  line 
will  add  the  largest  steamboat  yet  con- 
structed for  day  passenger  service — the 
Washington  Irving.  Day-Line  steamers 
leave  New  York  or  Albany  each  week-day 
morning,  landing  at  all  chief  points  and 
reaching  either  destination  in  the  late 
afternoon.  Through  daily  night-line  serv- 
ice between  New  York  and  Albany  or  Troy 
with  searchlight  exhibition  is  given  by  the 
four  superb  steamers  of  the  Hudson 
Navigation  Company. 

To  the  southwest  of  the  Catskills,  bord- 
ering Pennsylvania,  is  another  favorite 
region  of  summer  resorts  traversed  by  the 
Erie  and  the  Ontario  &  Western — Sullivan 
County.  Mountain,  lake,  and  river  com- 
bine to  diversify  the  pleasures  of  outings 
in  this  delightful  section.  Farther  south- 
ward is  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  the 
Pocono  section  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
and  Mauch  Chunk  and  other  resorts  along 
the  Lehigh  Valley.  Still  farther  southward 
mountain  resorts  of  the  Alleghanies  are 
reached  by  Pennsylvania  system  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  its  inden- 
tations, south  of  New  York,  many  attract- 
ive coastwise  journeys  are  made  possible 
by  Old  Dominion  Line  steamers  between 
New  York,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Norfolk, 
and  by  connecting  steamer  with  James 
River  points.  Those  making  this  trip 
may  return  by  Norfolk  &  Washington 
Steamboat  Company  over  the  lower 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  to  Washington, 
thence  by  rail.  Southern  tourists  coming 
north  by  water  may  avail  themselves  of 
trips  offered  by  Southern  Pacific  Steamer 
Service,  Mallory  Line,  Ward  Line,  Savan- 
nah Line,  Merchants  and  Miners  Trans- 
portation Line,  and  Clyde  Line. 

NEW    JERSEY    RESORTS 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board can  show  a  more  famous  series  of 
seaside  resorts  than  are  to  be  found  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast.  Highland  Bea<'li,  Long 
Branch,  Asbury  I^ark,  Ocean  drove,  Si)riiig 
Lake,  Manasquam,  Bayhead,  Seaside  Park, 
Beach  Haven,  Brigantinc?  Beach,  Atlantic 
City,  (^ape  May — the  list  is  a  notable  one, 
and  seems  to  increase  in  popularity  from 
year  to  year,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment that  is  taking  place  among  seaside 
and  mountain  r(;sorts  to  the  norlli  and 
west  of  New  Jersey.  Lying  betwe(>n  two 
great  cities,  however,  New  York  and 
Philadeli)liia,  and  thoroughly  accessible  to 
both,  it  is  not  dinicuU  to  account  for  the 
growth  of  this  series  of  resorts.  .\t  Ian  tie 
City,  reached  by  Pennsylvania,  Reading, 
(Continued  on  page  1185) 
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AM€RICAN  BANKCRS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAV€L€RS'  CH€QUeS 


Uncle  Sam  Accepts  "A.B.A."  Cheques 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  are  the  only  Travelers' 
Cheques  that  can  be  accepted  under  the  law  by 
the  U.  S.  Collector  of  Customs. 

A.B.A."  Cheques  identify  you  wherever  you  go.  Hotel 
people  are  glad  to  cash  them  for  guests.  They  are  accepted 
as  wilHngly  as  gold  by  railways,  steamship  lines  and  shops 
generally  in  all  civilized  countries. 

The  fixed  value  of  each  Cheque  in  foreign  money  is  plainly 
stated.  You  know  just  how  many  pounds,  guilders,  marks 
or  lire  each  $10.  $20,  $50  or  $100  Cheque  is  worth. 
It  is  never  necessary  to  carry  large  sums  of  money,  if  you 
have  a  wallet  of  "A.B.A."  Cheques.  Just  tear  out  a  Cheque, 
sign  it  and  pay  your  bill. 

Write  to  Bankers  Trust  Company,  Wall  Street,  New  York,  for  information  as  to 
where  the  Cheques  may  be  obtained  in  your  vicinity,  and  explanatory 
booklet  "The  International  Exchange  for  Travelers." 


FOR  YOU ! 

There's  "Life  on 

the  Ocean  Wave" 

THE  SEA  TRIP 

Along  the  Atlantic  and    Gulf    Coasts 

New  York  to  New  Orleaivs 

On  luxuriously  appointed  10,600ton 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

CUve    Health,   Comfort 
and  Pleasure 

$40  r,  $70  "r" 

Choice  of  One  Way  by  Rail 

Special  Round  Trip  Rates  to      / 
Pacific  Coast  Points  Effec- 
tive all  Summer 


L.  H.  Nutting,  G.P.A. 


366  Broadway 


New  York 
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Go  to  Europe  by  the 

St  Lawrence  Route 

THE  quickest,  most  restful  and  quiet,  most  picturesque  of  all  voyages 
to  Europe.     Two  delightful  days  down  the  St.  Lawrence — a  trip  iin- 
equaled for  scenic  and  Jiistoric  interest — then  a  dash  to  Bristol  (Avon- 
mouth),  England,  making  a  little  over 

Three  Days  on  the  Ocean 


f9,. 


Think  (if  tlii>  tincst  hotel  >o»  liave 
visited  and  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the 
hixnry  of  the  palatial  Turbine  Express 
Steamships  of  tiie  lioyal  Xijie. 
Equipijed  with  Triple-screws.  Mar- 
coni Wireless.  Six  Passenger  Decks, 
Spacious  Promenade.  Passeniier  Ele- 


vators and  every  other  comfort.  From 
Bristol  (Avonmouth),  London  is  but 
two  hours  away  by  special  trains  of 
the  Great  Western.  Yet  all  this  com- 
fort and  convenience  is  yours  at  very 
reasonable  rates. 


..>^1' 


IVrite  today  for  sailing  dates, cabin  charts  and  our  low  rales.  Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd. 

'■'oi-oiilo.  «»iit.,  0 madian  Northern  BldK. 
.lloiilreal.  Hue..  •.'?()  St.  James  St. 
Wiinilix-;;.  .M:iii..  272  M.iin  St. 
I>illNbiii-K.  I'ji..  Oliver  BIdg. 

<'lil«':iw<>.  111..  66  W.  Adams  St. 

San  FraiK-iwco.C'al.,  50  Market  St. 
St.  Paul,  Mill II.,  Cor.  4th  A  .Jackson  Sts. 


,  RE   you   tired   of   the  "fished  out' 
places  ?     Do  you  want  to  get  av 
from  the  beaten  track  of  other  vacation- 
ers and  get   into  a  real  unspoiled  region  ? 
Come  to 

TEMAGAMI 

The  Unspoiled  Country 

Its  great  here!  Until  you  whip  these 
takes  and  streams  with  your  fishing  tackle 
you  won't  know  the  kind  of  fishing  that 
can  slill  be  had.  And  until  you  explore 
this  hig  country  of  endless  streams  and  lakes 
in  your  canoe  you  can  only  guess  at  its 
possihilities. 

4,000.000  acres  of  forest  reserve,  ideal  for 
anyone  who  loves  the  "open" — a  wonder- 
land for  health  and  pleasure  seekers. 
The  Companyprovldes  three  splendid 
hotels     all    equipped    with    modern 
comforts.  Cuisine  flrst-class  always. 
The  cost  is  not  high.      Pullman  di- 
rect to  Temagami  Station  from  To- 
ronto or  Montreal. 
Writ,  to-day  for  our  han<1s<>mc  book  on  tins 
I'uuntry.      Ita  illustrations  an;  a  trrat  and  it 
gives  all  kinds  of  information  that's  intcr- 
rrttnp. 

Temacami  Steamboat  &  Hotel  Co. 

Temagami,  Ont..  Canada 


GKEICCK  toSCOTKA\D.  Best  values  ever 
offered.  Co-operative  system.  (12th  yeai)  H;i:h 
frrade.  Select.  EduealioiKil.  Splendid  Leadeisliii^. 
Small-party  oi'saiiizcrs  wnntcd.  WORLD  TOUR 
Oct.  5,     I'rof.  and  Mrs.    Liljby.  Spartanburg.  S.  0. 


Hudson  River  by  Daylight 

Enjoy  the  splendors  of  this  glorious  river 
audits  historical  shores  by  a  tri])  on  the 
Hudson  Kiver  Day  Line.  \'ou  will  revel 
in  the  lii.\nrious  comfort  of  the  swiftest, 
cleanest  river  steamers  in  the  world.  A 
hne  orchestraand  excellent  restaurant  on 
each  boat.  Throuf^h  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  and  Albany  are  good  on  this 
line.    .Service  daily  e.Kcept  Sunday. 

HUDSON     RIVER     DAY    LINE 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier  New  York 


Europei:^li$260. 


Pii  rties  sail 

i  n  B      Juno 

J II I  .V.       Bust 

rodtes,     1)  e  s  t 
in.inacfnH'nt.    best    lestiraouials,    and    Ih 
lowest  pi  Hcs  in'tho  worlii. 
The  TEMPLE  TOURS. 8  BeaconSt., Boston, Mass. 


1  .VIVKKSITV  PItlXTS 

'J. 00(1  hiilf-tone  reproductions  of 

'1^\  '  '"■  \\  oild's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 

'  «»in'  i'l'iil,  eiich  or  SO  cents  iht 

liiimii-ed.     Send   two-cont  stamp 

lor  c.naloijne.     Bureau  of  Diiiv 

Tl I  'J  ravel,    19  Trinity  PI..    Boston. 


High  Grade  European  Motor  Travel 

Special  facilities  for  select  motor  tours  to  the 
ancient  and  historic  castles  and  famous  cathe- 
dral towns  of  Frince.  Small  parties  under 
leadership  of  competent  conductors.  Also 
general  continental  motor  tours  with  indi- 
vidual ser\'ice.     Address 

De  Jonquet  Motor  Tour* 
15  rue  d'Athenes  Paris,  France 


New  RriiiiHwick  .  Cniinda.  Spend  your 
vacation  where  the  climate  is  cool  and  bracing. 
Beautiful  seaside  and  inland  resorts.  Finest 
trout  and  salmon  streams  in  the  world.  Moose, 
caril>ou,  deer  in  abundance,  (iood  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  at  reasonable  rates.  THK 
NKW  BRUNSWICK  TOURIST  A.SSO- 
CIATIO.V,  DEFT.  H,  ST.  JOHN,  will 
help  you  to  plan  the  best  trip  you  ever  had. 
U'nie  .Secretary  for  literature  and  information. 


EUROPE 

An  Italian  gentleman  would  like  to 
make  arrangements  to  conduct  a  small 
party  through  Europe  this  summer.  Has 
lived  in  this  coimtry  for  si.\  years.  Speaks 
English,  French,  .Spanish  and  Italian. 
Terms  reasonable  to  desirable  party. 
Address  S.  R.  della  SALA,  care  of  F. 
L.  Day,  28  Vale  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


MIDSUMMER    TRIPS 


To 


Quebec 

By   Sea   from   New  York 

For  full  information  apply  to  A.  K. 
OI'TKItlilCIIM;!':  A  <'0.,  AK<>nlM 
<tii<-lM'<- S.M.  <'<>..  ■,lil..'JI>  llroiKl- 
n:i>,  .\<-w  litrk.  'l'IIO>«.  4'«»4»K  tV 
!>iO.\,  or  iinj  Tlvket  AK<-nf. 


EUROPE 

Cio  to  Kuroije  at  niyexpen.se.     Write 
for  particulars. 

BABCOCK'S    TOURS 

11.(7  Dkan  Siiikkt,  Hhooki.vn,  N.  Y. 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  JV,-',r",.V 

JiiiK'  iU     ■  (  rifle".  H(l  elms.  «7.'>l>;   ;::  ila.)  k,  .flt.lO. 
A/or.".,  MndchM  ,  *.piilii     \lfl«*r'>.   Kiirnin-. 
Jiili   tt     ••«,.!  1 1...-,  .*!».•>  Ii.ilh..  ;i   1I1H-.  -).".(!. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St. ,  Ballimore,  Md. 


^^^^S^'?^*"-^?  University  Travel 

LATE  TOURS 

.Si  -li;  July  17  &  24;  Aug.  1  ^  IT. 

THE  OKIENT 

Most  exclusive  arrangements  in  Kgypt  and 
Palestine.     F.xpert  leaders.     .Sailings  in  Jan- 
uary, February  and   March. 
CRUISES  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

The  yacht  At/uiia  which  we  own  is  at  the 
exclusive  service  of  our  guests. 

S*'n({ for  full  ntivotitii-crttettt 
Burraoori'iiivcrKitt  Travel.  laTrinity  I'l., Boston 


Going 
Abroad  ? 

Here    are  four   thoroughly 
enjoyable,  profitable  books. 

In  London  Town 

By  F".  r.erkeley  .Smith.  .Smith  knows  how 
to  introduce  you  to  "all  the  men  of  the 
town,"  whether  they  are  at  home,  in  a  hovel 
or  a  palace,  noonday  or  niitlniglit.  Brim- 
ful of  news,  illustrations,  laughs.  Cloth, 
JL.'iO. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

By  F.  lierkeley  .Smith.  A  jolly  good  book 
on  the  gayest  parts  of  lite  in  Paris.  Vih 
captivating  pictures  by  the  author  and  sev- 
eral noted  F'rencli  artists.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  1^1.50. 

Paris  Out-of-Doors 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  delightful  book 
of  recreation  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  and  around  Paris.  Numerous 
illustrations.    12mo,  cloth,  ;fl..50. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  characters  in  the 
famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  F.  Berkeley 
.Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  camera 
snapshots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures 
by  .Sancha,  and  water-color  frontispiece 
by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.20. 

FUNK    &    W^AGNALLS    COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


AROUND'h'WORLD 

110    DAYS 

S.S.  CLEVELAND 


fnai HlnYe/ni  ^'S'r   r^ 
NOV.  9,1912  ~'  "    -  -■  — 


rEB.27.l9IJ, 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45    BROADWAY.  N.V. 


TOURS -EUROPE 

Orient-Around  the  World 

Conducted   parties  twice  each  month. 

For    10c.    we   will    mall    Rand  &    McNally's 

Concise  Atlas  of  the  World  and 

Descriptive  Itineraries'* 

I)k  PorrKR  Tours,     Tiik  Fiatihox,  N.Y. 


"The  Best  III    1  nivfl  " 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

■Most  oxclnsivc  arrancomcnts  ;  tours  dp 
hi.xc.       Westward    Sept.    14  ;     Eastward 
Nov.  16, 
JAPAN— Summer  Tour.    X  brief,  compre- 
hensive t<nir;  sail  .June  2S. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  nt'W  travel  world  in  th**  Southern 
Hemisi.herc.  :<  months  tour.  Sailinsi 
.July  6th. 

The   Collver  Method     The    Best    of   Everything 

Send  for  aimottucenieiits. 

lO  Ti-iiiif  y  I'liicc,  IIosKiii,  Miiss. 


TRAVEL  WITH   DUNNING 

EtJROPE,  .liiMi'  x.  -'■-'.  an.  27,  -I'.i.       .r.ilv  3,  li,  ■.),  in, 

Aug,  3. 

BRITISH  ISLES.  .I'm"  M 
KORWAY,  SWEDEN  and  RUSSIA,  .lune  20. 
GREECE,  EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  .li.ne  15. 
AROUND  THE  WORLD,  s,.pt.  27,  W.:  Nuv,  16.  E. 
JAPAN,  Sciitctnljci- J".      Clirysanthcimuii  Season. 
ALGERIA.     EGYPT,     PALESTINE.     .I.inuaiy, 
F.linifiiv.  19i:j.      F'.uitfiMitli  amuLHl  Sfilcs. 
MOTOR  TOURS   FOR  PRIVATE   PARTIES 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

83  East  Congress  St  ,  Chicago,  111. 
605  SpreckelsBldi;.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TO 


Europe 

ALL  EXPEN.SE.S  INCLIDED 


June  :I0  :  lV!editerranf>:ui,  Naplt^s,  Continent, 

British  Isles.     Fast  Class        -  .f!160 

July  6:      0  0  I  in  a  11  V  .     Kolhind,    Bel^iiiiii, 

Fianre,  Fii-l.ind.   Ireland        -  .ftMM) 

Olhcl-   tours  fr.iin  iSiflO   up.     Small  seleet  |iaities. 

Jldiiklct  "  K  "  mailed  on  request. 
McCANN'S  TOURS,  1328  Broadway.  New  York 


Around  the   World 


Our  IViiinc  lili-iit ili<>M  lli<-    <'li:ir:i<-t<-r 
of  llic  Tours. 

Westward:  Aiii;,  31;  >-e|ii.  It.  Emiw.h.I:  Oet.  '.'6: 
iNov.  16;  .Ihm.  4.  Fn.ni  r,}-i  t.)  7  in.intlis  .icpiii  nc.vs 
under  exceidional  e.seort,  Memhersliip  limit  12 
Iiersons.     Complete  pro;:ram  free  on  re<)nest. 

Similar  hiu'll  class  Sonth  America   tonrs,  iiiehld- 
in-r  Par.ama.  in  Sept.  and  Fell. 
I''UAiVK<;.CI.AIlK,Tlm.'»BI<lg.,  \.V. 


ft  dll/mitauqua 

TO  EUROF 

RECREATION  PLEASURE?, 
ECONOMY     Iv 

SPECIAL  MIDSUMMER  TOUR  $400 
_JHE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOUP 
^WRPLtTONrvVli.,.,^^ ^MARQucrj£^LOC'cnic*ooy 
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VACATION  TRIPS  IN   OUR  OWN 
LAND 

{Continued  from  page  1183) 

and  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
the  largest  of  the  Atlantic  coast  resorts, 
is  only  three  hours  from  New  York, 
and  is  reached  in  less  time  by  direct  road 
from  Philadelphia.  All  through  the  season 
there  is  a  splendid  steamboat  service  run- 
ning daily  from  New  York  to  Atlantic 
Highlands,  where  connection  is  made  with 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  This 
combination  of  steamer  and  railway  has 
become  extremely  popular  with  business 
men  whose  families  are  spending  the  sum- 
mer on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  time 
schedules  are  arranged  to  best  fit  their  con- 
venience. Most  of  the  New  Jersey  sea- 
shore resorts  are  available  by  all-rail  lines 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  Besides  its 
access  from  the  north,  south,  and  west  by 
railroad,  this  coast  is  attractive  to  tourists 
in  motor-cars. 

Besides  its  seaside  resorts.  New  Jersey 
is  favored  with  other  places  in  the  interior 
that  have  attained  deserved  popularity 
with  the  summer  tourist.  Thus,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  there  is  the  Lake 
Hopatcong  region. 

LONG    ISLAND    RESORTS 

The  greatly  increased  railway  facilities 
enjoyed  by  Long  Island  since  that  garden 
spot  for  the  vacationist  has  been  reached 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  has 
naturally  emphasized  its  importance.  On 
the  southern  shore  of  the  island,  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  are  the  well- 
known  resorts,  beginning  with  Coney 
Island,  Manhattan  Beach,  and  the  Rock- 
aways,  and  taking  in  Long  Beach,  Great 
South  Bay,  the  Hamptons,  Amagansett, 
and  Montauk  Point.  At  all  these  places 
can  be  had  deep-sea  fishing  and  sailing, 
sea-bathing,  etc.  On  the  north  shore,  by 
co'^itrast,  are  Little  Neck,  Sea  Cliff,  Oys- 
ter Bay,  Huntington,  Port  Jefferson,  Pe- 
conic,  Greenport,  Orient  Point,  Shelter 
Island — -all  of  them,  since  they  are  situated 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  enjoying  the  pleas- 
ures which  one  finds  at  a  lake  resort — 
still-bathing,  yachting,  fishing,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  invigorating  air  and  water 
that  belong  only  to  the  sea. 

As  for  transit  facilities,  with  the  addi 
lional  advantage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ter 
minal,  it  is  easily  possible  to  commute  from 
the  city  with  almost  any  point  on  Long 
Island.  The  latter  is  more  than  one  hun 
dred  miles  in  length,  traversed  almost  from 
end  to  end  by  three  divisions  of  the  same 
railway  system.     There  are  excellent  roads 
for  the  motorist,  while  for  those  who  like  to 
travel  by  steamer,  there  is  the  Montaid< 
Steamboat  Line  running  from  New  York 
to  Orient  Point  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

YOSEMITE    NATIONAL    PARK 

To  reach  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
tlie  tourist  usually  starts  from  Merced,  l.Vi 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  ',V.y2  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  taking  the  Yosemite  Valley 
Railroad  to  the  Park  Line,  a  distanfc  of 
78  miles.  This  raiiroari  connects  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  I'Y  lines  at  Mer- 
ced; its  ti'rnunus  at  the  park  is  Kl  Portal, 
at  which  point  is  a  large  tourist  hotel, 
wliciicc  the  vacationist  takes  the  Yosemite 
Traiis])ortatioii  Company  stages  for  the 
twelve-mile  drive  into  the  heart  of  tlie  \>>- 
semite  \'allcy.     The  rates  at  this  liolel  at-c 


Highlands  of  Ontario,  Canad 

Including  Orillia  and  Couchiching,  Muskoka  Lakes 

Lake  of  Bays,  Maganetawan  River,  Algonquin  National  Park 

Temagami,  Georgian  Bay,  Kawartha  Lakes 


■  iUW 


wv.iy 


VfSMrts.     AM  this  rcfrr.ititm  paradise  on 

llii-  I  nihil  M.ili-s.     Adiln-ss 

J    D    McDonald.  Di.i    .i    112  Wmt  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

r.  P.  DWYEK.  I>.  |.|    .1    290  Broadway,  New  York  City 

E    H    IIOYNTON,  l>  pi    ,1    2B6  WnshinRton  St  ,  Boston 

W    ROBINSON,  D.pi    .1    607  Park  BulldlnR.  PlttsburR 

W    E    DAVIS.  Passi^nRpr  Traffic  MaiiaRrr,  Montn-al 

(1    T    BELL.  Ans't  PanscnRiT  Traffic  ManaRfr,  Moiilroal 

H    U.  ELLIOTT,  General  Passcnitcr  ARcnt.  Montreal 


Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  at 
One  of  These  Delightful  Spots  ^Tro^ns  Z^ftf' 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 


iinils  ill  Aniurica.     (jooii  liotcl  .inoiniiind.itidiis 


I'iiicst  stiinincr  playwK 
of  oiitcli>ors  will  find  lierc  in  abundance  all  tliinKs  which  make  loiiK'liin;;  itdesiralil 
.SlIccI  llic  liicalily  that  will  atfoid  yon  the  Kieatest  amount  ol  enjoyment  and  send 
lor  l'f«««>  map  folders,  Ijeaiitifiilly  illustrated,  descrihiiiK  these   oot-ol-tlie-oidiiiary 
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'A  Tremen- 
dous Scenic 
Region!" 

GLACIER 

NATIONAL  PARK 

The  ideal  place  for  a  r^a/ outdoor 
racatlon.  Over  1,600  square  miles  of 
towering  mountains,  placiers  glintiner  in 
the  sun,  countless  lal<es,  streams,  water- 
falls, flowers  and  virgin  forests  now 
opened  to  the  tourist.  Go  this  summer! 
Give  yourself  the  kind  of  avacation  you 
havc'dreamed  about.  Season  June  15  to 
October  15. 

Eight  Hotel  Colonies 

at  convenient  points  throughout  the 
Park — guides  and  horses— trails  and 
roads— furnish  comfort  and  splendid  op- 
portnnlties  fortours  on  foot  and  horse  at 
a  cost  of  $1.00  to  $5.00  per  day.  The 
fishing  is  magnificenti 

Send  for  Literature 

Send  20c  In  stamps  for  the  complete 
Glacier  National  Park  Library  (9  beauti- 
fully illustrated  pieces),  or  4c  for  splen- 
did descriptive  booklet. 

Also  ask  about  low  summer  tourist 
fares  and  extra  low  convention  fares  on 
special  dates. 

Summer  tourist  tickets  on  sale  June  1 
to  September  30,   in- 
clusive. 


Address 

H.  A.  NOBLE 

Gen.  Passenger  Agent  | 

Dept.  247  A 

Great  Northern  Ry. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  (94a) 


Try  a  Real 
Vacation 

We  can  tell  you  about  some  that 
will     make    your    pulses    tingle. 

Wonderful 
Maine 

Campings  in  the  real  out-doors,beside  some 
forest-hidden  lake.       Talk,  about  resting! 
Canoe  trips  througli  the  most  pictur- 
esque wild  country  east  of  the  Rockies. 
A  Sea-coast  with  himdreds  of  un- 
usualandcharmingvacation  places— in 
queer  fishing  villages,  on  little  islands, 
by  glorious  beaches  and  rocky  shores. 
Best  of  all,  you   will  Ise  surprised  at 
now  little  these  rca/ vacations  cost. 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

that  tell  the  whole  story,  including  lists  of 
hotels,  boarding  houses  and  camps,  with  rates. 
Address 

Vacation  Bureau 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  772,       South  Station,        Boston,  Mass. 
Or  write  or  call  171  Broadway,  New  York 


S4  per  day  and  up.  The  camps  in  the  Val- 
ley— Camp  Ahwanee,  rate  $3  per  day, 
Camp  Curry  and  Camp  Lost  Arrow,  rates 
$2.50  per  day,  are  open  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember. They  are  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  valley  and  are  model  tent  cities, 
electric-lighted,  piped  with  spring  water, 
etc.,  each  being  equipped  with  a  large  di- 
ning-room where  meals  are  served  as  in  a 
hotel.  Camp  and  hotel  are  also  located  on 
the  rim  of  the  valley  at  Glacier  Point. 
Visitors  to  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
this  year  -w-ill  find  their  enjoyment  of  the 
I)lace  greatly  enhanced  by  a  perusal  of 
John  Muir's  book  "The  Yosemite,"  just 
published.  Mr.  Muir  first  visited  the  Yo- 
semite in  1868,  and  since  then  has  lived 
almost  continuously  in  or  near  it,  explor- 
ing its  treasures  and  describing  its  beau- 
ties as  only  he  can  describe  them.  It  is 
largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Yosem- 
ite Vallej^  has  been  made  a  national  park, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note,  from  this  new 
volume  of  his,  that  he  is  still  unremitting 
in  his  efforts  to  protect  some  of  the  scenic 
wonders  of  this  park  from  the  threatened 
vandalism  of  a  municipal  water  company 
that  is  at  present  seeking  to  turn  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  into  a  reservoir  for 
San  Francisco's  water-supply.  Mr.  Muir's 
book  on  the  Yosemite  forms  an  ideal  guide 
for  the  visitor,  since  it  contains,  besides 
the  descriptions  of  the  scenic  marvels  of 
the  region,  tables  of  practical  information 
as  to  distances,  rates  for  transportation, 
hotels,  etc.  A  chapter  that  will  especially 
appeal  to  the  tourist  who  is  anxious  to 
make  the  best  of  his  visit  to  the  park  is 
the  one,  "How  Best  to  Spend  One's  Yo- 
semite Time."  Here  Mr.  Muir  draws  up 
several  specimen  itineraries,  occupying 
from  one  to  three  days. 

COLORADO'S    ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 

There  are  60,000  square  miles  of  moun- 
tains, parks,  lakes,  and  plateaus,  for  the 
most  part  accessible  to  the  summer  tour- 
ist, in  Colorado,  a  region  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  known  as  "the  Playground  of 
the  Nation."  The  health-giving  quality 
of  this  highly  favored  section  of  the  coun- 
try has  long  been  recognized;  but  of  late 
its  picturesque  possibilities  for  those  who 
seek  amusement,  whether  as  sportsmen, 
motorists,  or  mere  summer  idlers,  have  be- 
come more  and  more  pronounced.  Thus, 
to  speak  briefly  of  some  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  Colorado  Mountains  for 
the  vacationist,  one  is  informed  that,  in  the 
matter  of  climate,  the  Colorado  summer, 
similar  to  that  of  Manitoba  and  the  White 
Mountains,  has  a  mean  temperature  in 
July  of  85  degrees,  August  81  degrees,  Hep- 
t('mb(!r  72  degrees,  decreasing  from  that 
to  45  degrees  in  December.  The  altitude 
of  the  State  ranges  from  4,000  to  14,()f)0 
feet,  so  that  one  can  go  from  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow  to  valleys  of  semitropical 
warmth.  For  those  who  are  ambitious  to 
sc-ale  lofty  mountains,  there  are  here,  to 
choose  from,  over  a  hundred  peaks,  each  of 
more  than  13,500  feet,  and  forty  with  an 
altitude  of  over  14,0(J0  feet.  Then,  for  the 
health-seeker,  there  are  the  sulfo-saline 
thermal  waters  at  Glenwood  Springs  and 
the  soda  and  iron  mineral  springs  at 
Manitou. 

Lying  to  the  west  of  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States,  Colorado  is  trav- 


ersed by  numerous  important  railroads 
and  is  directly  accessible  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  For  the  summer  vaca- 
tionist, Denver  is  usually  chosen  as  the 
point  from  which  the  various  resorts  of 
the  State  are  reached.  Here  passengers 
from  Chicago  and  the  East  arrive  on  the 
lines  of  the  Burlington  Route,  the  Santa 
Fe,  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific,  while  by  the 
Colorado  and  Southern  Railway  direct 
connections  are  made  with  Galveston  on 
the  south,  and  by  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  points  in  New  Mexico  and  the  west. 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway 
includes  in  its  itinerary  Colorado  Springs 
and  the  Cripple  Creek  and  Victor,  mining- 
regions;  Manitou  and  the  ruins  of  the  Cliff 
Dwellers;  Clear  Creek  Cafion,  the  famous 
Georgetown  Loop  and  the  mines  at  Sil- 
ver Plume,  and  Platte  Canon,  in  which  is 
said  to  be  the  best  trout-fishing  to  be  found 
in  the  State.  In  this  cafion  there  are  in- 
numerable cottages,  bungalows,  camping- 
grounds,  and  summer  hotels.  Two  of  the 
latter,  patterned  after  the  best  Adiron- 
dack inns,  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
railway,  the  season  opening  June  29  and 
closing  September  9.  By  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  are  reached,  besides  some  of 
the  resorts  already  mentioned.  Canon  City, 
Salida,  Leadville,  Glenwood  Springs,  Gun- 
nison, Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Pagosa  Springs, 
and  Ouray.  Pike's  Peak  and  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods,  two  of  the  most  famous  scenic 
features  of  the  Colorado  Rockies,  are  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs, 
and  accessible  by  branch  lines  from  the 
railroads  connecting  the  latter  with  Denver. 
The  ascent  of  Pike's  Peak,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  made  by  cog-wheel  railway,  up  a 
nine-mile  course.  Among  favorite  trips 
for  tourists,  the  four-day  tour  from  Den- 
ver, covering  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
among  the  mountains  without  touching 
the  same  point  twice,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Most  tourists  who  plan  an  extended  st|iy 
in  the  mountains  provide  themselves  with 
camping  outfits,  including  fishing-supplies, 
guns,  etc.,  rented  from  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  reliable  firms  to  be  found  in  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Trinidad,  Pueblo,  or 
other  central  points.  Camping-out  is  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  way  by  which 
to  enjoy  the  mountains. 

THE     YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL 
PARK 

A  strip  of  land,  about  62  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  54  miles  wide,  with  an 
area  of  3,312  square  miles,  lying  for  the 
most  part  in  northwestern  Wyoming,  with 
a  small  portion  in  Montana  and  Idaho — 
such  are  the  location  and  dimensions  of  the 
famous  bit  of  territory  that  Congress  set 
aside  as  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
just  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  plateau  with' 
an  average  elevation  above  sea-level  of 
about  7,500  feet.  The  scenic  wonders  that 
have  given  to  this  region  its  world-wide 
fame  are  largely  due  to  the  volcanic  origin 
of  th(!  mountains  and  to  the  glaciation  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  There  are 
twenty-four  mountain  peaks  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  over  10,000  feet  and  several 
over  11,000  feet.  There  are  also  numerous 
lakes  and  rivers;  and  its  mammoth  hot 
springs  and  geyser.s — there  are  about 
seventy  of  the  latter — have  suggested  for 
(Continued  on  page  1188) 
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Raymond-Whitcomb  Tours 

We  have  given  serious  study  to  the  problem  of  how  to  please  those 
— like  yourself — v^ho  demand  the  best  in  travel  as  in  other  things. 

Yelloivstone 


Europe 

Seventeen  Summer  Tours. 
Special  Swiss  Tour  Including 
Tyrol  leaves  June  I  Ith. 

•Round-tiic-World 

A  Year's  Tour  July  2nd. 
Other  Tours  Sept.  20,  Oct. 
5.  Nov.  16.  Jan.  7. 

South  America 

Fascinating  Tours  Oct.  20, 
Feb.  I  and  20. 


Canadian  Rockies, 
Pacific   Northwest, 

July  3,  17,  30,  Aug.  15 
and  29. 

Alaska 

Canadian  Rockies, 
Pacific  Northwest, 
Yellow^stone,  July  2 
and    19. 


Automobile  Tours  through   New  England 

Atlantic  Coast,  White  and  Green  Mts., Lake  Champlain,  Berkshire  Hills,  Hudson  River. 

Launch  Tours  through  Adirondack  Mt.  Lakes 

50  Summer  Tours  to  all  popular  Eastern  Resorts. 
Send  for   Itineraries. 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co., 


306  Washington  Street  -  BOSTON 
225  Fifth  Avenne  -  NEW  YORK 
1005  Chestnut  St.      PHILADELPHIA 


ENGLAND&SCOTLAND 

The  Allied  Railway  Systems     ^^S 


LONDON&  NORTH-WESTERN 

and 

CALEDONIAN  E 

Constitnting  the 
West  Coast  Royal  Mail  Rente 

Offer  to  the  American  Tourist 

convenient  travel  facilities  to  visit 

the  principal 

SCENIC,    HISTORIC,    HEALTH 

localities  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Interesting  Illustrated  Literature 

and  all  information 

can  be  obtained  at  the  American 

office  of  the  Companies 

A.  C.  WA  N  D,   Agent 

287  (L)  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York 


EUROPE 

70  Tours  to  Europe  including  Tours  de 
Luxe  and  Vacation  Tours.  All  Routes. 
Finest  .Steamships.     Inclusive  Fares. 

ROUND    THE    WORLD 

Six   Tours  de  Luxe  this  season.     West- 
bound, Eastbound  and  Southbound. 
SOrXH  AMKRICA.     Semi-annual 
complete  Tour  leaves  July  iiOth. 

Send  for  Proeramme  desired. 

Tours  and  Tickets  Ever.vwhere. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

24.S  Hroadway,  264  Fifth  .Ave.,  New  York 

Cook's    Traveller's    Cheques    are 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


AVAI  ON  '"  *'^^  Green  Mountains  opens 
AVALivll  for  its  Seventh  Season  June 
1st  fur  summer  guests.  Large  airy  rooms, 
home  comforts,  modern  conveniences.  Ciolf. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  A.  P.  Sherman,  llorsct,  Vermont. 


See  Foreign 

America 

First, 


Berth  and  Meals  included  (First  Cabin) 
To    Halifax,    Nova    Scotia,    and 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  via 

RED    CROSS    LINE 

You  cannot  spend  a  more  deliglitf  ul  and 
interesting  summer  vacation  than  by  tak- 
ing this  grand  cruise  to  the  cool  North, 
As  truly  foreign  as  atrip  to  Europe,  and 
costing  much  less.  The  splendid,  new, 
large  tourist  steamships  "Stephano"  and 
"Florizel"  offer  every  modern  equipinent 
for  safety  and  comfort.  No  hotel  bills. 
You  live  on  the  ship.  7  days  at  sea.  5days 
in  port.  Splendid  cuisine.  Orchestra. 
Send  for  haudsojne  Illustrated  Catalog  71 
BOVVRIilKi  t'.OMPASY,l?Battery  PliifcKewVork 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
Open  all  the  year      An  ideal  place  for  your 
Summer's  rest.    Two  hours  from  New  York. 
Write  for  booklet  E. 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER  HOMES 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Hook,  with  full  iiifor- 
nintion  ill  iet;ard  t"  Summer  Kpsorts  inVermont 
and  shores  Lake  Champlain  with  hott>l,farin  and 
village  home  accoiniiiodations.  PiicfS  $7  per 
week  and  up.  Send  4r  stamps  for  mailing.  Ad- 
dre.-*J»  Summer  Homes,  No.  11,  385  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


BEDFORD,  SPRINGS, 

[HOTEL  i^iiE  BATHS 

Now  Open  for  Automobile  Tourists. 
Opens  June  15th 

Oarage,  Tennis,  Golf,  Swimming  Pool, 
Bowling, SaddleHorses,MagnesiaI!aths, 
Long  Distance  Telegraph  and  I'hone. 
H. E.  BEMIS.Mgr.    H.  M.  WING,  Aist.  Mgr. 


The  Balsams 


A  Charming    Hotel    in   the  White    Mountain 
Region,  Dixville  Notch,  N.  H. 

Spend  your  summer  at  the  Balsams,  2000  ft.  high,  in 
the  scenic  White  Mountain  region.  Cool,  braiini:  «ir. 
Grand,  natural  scenery.  Conducted  along  lines  most 
inviting  to  men  and  womjn  of  refined  tastes.    Prop 
erty  of  3000  acres.   Deer,  trout  and  other  game;  hunt 
insj,  fishlntf,  canoeing,  swimming,  camping,  tennis 
and  delightful  walks.  Climate  especially  relieving  to 
hay  fever  patients.   Steam  heat,  electric  light,  hard- 
wood floors,  private  baths,  luxurious  furnishings. 
Table  supplied  directly  from  the  farm  with  fresh 
vegetables,   mlll<  from  Jerseys,  and  trout  fresh 
from  the  stream.     Excellent  cuisine.     Sparkling 
mountain  spring  water.     Orchestra.     lUustratea 
catalogue  mailed  /<•..■  on  re<iuesl.     Address 
CHARLES   H.  COULD,  Manngsr,   Box  B 
DlivMlo  Notch,   N.  h. 
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Hamburg- 

Largest  S.  S.  Cb 
OVER  400 
SHIPS 


American 


in  the  World 

1,210,000 

TONS 


by    the    palatial 
cruising  steamship 

Cleveland 


17,000  tons 


From  New  York 
Froni  San  Francisco 


Nov.  9,    1912 

Feb.  27,  1913 


$650  and  up 


1  10  days 

Including  all  necessary  expenses  aboard  and  ashore, 
railway,  hotel,  shore  excursions,  carriages,  guides,  fees.etc. 

Wrilt    for    beautifully     illustrated 
booklet  containing  full  information. 

Summer  Cruises 

To  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

NORWAY,   NORTH 
CAPE,  SPITZBERGEN 

8  cruises  from  Hamburg  during  June,  July 
and  August.  Duration  from  14  to  16 
days.  Cost  $62.50  up.  By  the  large 
cruising  ships  Victoria  Luise,  Kronpnnzessin 
Cecilie  and  Meteor. 

Vacation  Cruises 

June  to  Octoberl 
JAMAICA         Round  Trip       $75 

PANAMA  CANAL  ""^Z'  $1^5 
PoUur"Prinz"  Steamers 

OF  OUR  ATLAS  SERVICE 
Write  for  booklet  of  any  eruite 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston     Pittsburgh      St.  Louis 

Philadelphia     Chicago 

San  Francisco 
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America 
p  NOW 

This  Summer  visit  the 

Storied  Northwest,  Yellowstone 

National  Park  and  the 

North  Pacific  Coast 

,  Low  Summer  Tourist  Fares  daily 
June  1st  to  September  30th.  Special 
Convention  Fares  May  15  to  17,  27, 
28;  June  3  to  6,  27  to  30,  July  1  to 
5,  11,  12;  October  12,  14,  15: 


65 
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To  Pacific  Coast  and 
return  from  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee. 


From  St.Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Superior,  Kansas 
City,    St.  Joseph,    Omaha. 

';'.  Correspondingly  low  fares  from  all 
<  points  East  and  South 

$^  ■<  1  For  coniploto  Yellowstone  Park 
I&  !».  *  tour  of    '>l  (lays  from   Living- 
If  '■Ion,    Montana.     Season  June 
'■  io  to  fc 


'55! 


»m   Living- 
eason  J 
September  IS,  1912. 


^ 


This  Park  rate  includes  all 
meals.  Iixit'lnc  and  state  trans- 
portation in  tlic  Park.  Other 
one.  two  and  tlirce-day  trips 
at  nominal  cost. 

Northern  Pacific 
Railway 


(■  for  booliletsaboMt  tlif 

and  service.     Knelosi-  (i 

s  tor  •■Tliroiigh  Woiidcr- 

tlie    most    bcaiilidil 

li  on    ^'c'llinv.stime    Park 

r  i.s.siied.     .\ddrcss 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

en.  Pa'.,sen^er  A^eni 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


WEIGHS    ONLY   15  POUNDS 


I  Telescope  Cot  Bed 


Z^ 


I 


.(list  thf  ttiin?  fur  y.iir  r.^iiii-.    vm  lil. 

lawn,  or  p^trch.    PtK'nz,  coiiif'>rlahle,- 

'  Q^       iiihl.rompnrt.     An  always  df^pr-ndable 

^V        faf<'Ziiar<1  arainst  eni'-refncics.  F<-l*Isinto 

,  a  n<'at  small  pa^ka?*'.   whirh  ran  hprarrie-l 

►  vhand.  sam<^ a« a  irnp    Pr  <•«».  t3     If  your<^Ical- 

f-aii  I  supplf  Toil  pr..niptty.r»'init  to  us.     Ask  for 

amp  and  lawn  furnilure  catal'>z. 

St#|nf#"ld  Rrft«.  SKOBro«Hw«T.  S.  T. 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  800  POUNDS 


VACATION  TRIPS  IN  OUR  OWN 
LAND 

(Continued  from  page  1186) 
this  region  the  designation  ft"  "Nature's 
Wonderland." 

There  are  six  large  hotels  scattered 
throughout  the  park,  with  first-class  ac- 
commodations at  a  uniform  rate  of  $5  and 
upward  per  day.  There  are  also  various 
sm.aller  inns.  Tours  by  stage,  varying 
from  one  to  five  days  in  length,  may  be 
had  during  the  park  season,  which  extends 
from  June  14  to  September  14.  The  com- 
plete tour  of  the  park,  including  thirteen 
meals  and  four  nights'  lodging,  is  at  the 
rate  of  $46.25.  Four-day  trips  are  at 
$36.25;  two-day  trips  $16.25.  Yellow- 
stone Park  is  reached  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  at  Gardiner  Gate,  Montana,  Union 
Pacific,  via  Oregon  Short  Line,  at  Yellow- 
stone Gate,  Montana,  and  the  Burlington 
Route  at  Cody,  Wyoming. 

GLACIER    NATIONAL    PARK 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  tourist  sea- 
son opens  for  this  year  at  Glacier  National 
Park.  This  new  reservation  made  by  the 
Government  comprizes  1,575  square  miles 
lying  in  northwestern  Montana,  next  to 
the  Canadian  border.  It  is  described  as 
having  some  of  the  finest  natural  scenery 
known  on  the  American  continent,  striking 
features  of  this  extremely  mountainous 
district  being  the  sixty  living  glaciers  with 
which  its  landscape  is  diversified.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  the  park,  Midvale  on 
the  east  and  Belton  on  the  west. 

Last  year,  the  second  year  of  its  exist- 
ence as  a  national  park,  there  was  a  lack  of 
accommodation  for  tourists.  This  season, 
however,  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
traversing  the  western  half  of  the  continent 
from  Duluth  and  Minneapolis  to  Portland 
and  Seattle,  and  running  along  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  park  for  sixty  miles, 
announces  that  it  is  constructing  eight 
hotels  and  chalet  colonies  within  the  latter 
region  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists. 
This  road  is  now  erecting  a  $100,000  hotel 
at  Midvale,  the  eastern  gateway  to  the 
park,  besides  the  one  which  is  already  com- 
pleted at  Belton.  The  seven  chalets 
planned  by  the  Great  Northern  in  the 
park  are  at  Medicine  Lake,  Cutbank 
Canon,  Saint  Mary's  Lake,  The  Narrows, 
Gunsight  Lake,  Sperry  Glacier  Basin,  and 
Lake  McDermott.  The  rates  at  these 
hotels  will  be  75  cents  per  meal  or  lodging, 
$3  per  day,  the  prevailing  rates  at  houses 
which  are  already  open.  Guides  and  horses 
can  be  arranged  for  at  Glacier  Hotel,  the 
proprietor  of  which  will  furnish  full  camp- 
ing outfits.  The  rates  for  guides  are  $3.50 
l)cr  day;  hor.ses,  from  $2  to  $1  per  day, 
according  to  the  number  of  days;  cooks, 
$3.  At  present  there  are  but  a  few  miles 
of  wagon  road  and  extended  trips  to  the 
interior  are  made  with  saddle  and  pack- 
horses.  There  is  splendid  fishing  in  the 
l)ark,  open  to  fishermen  in  season,  but  no 
liunting  or  carrying  of  firearms  is  allowed. 
The  tourist  season  in  the  park  closes  Octo- 
ber 1.5. 

THE    CANADIAN   ROCKIES 

To  see  the  Canadian  Rockies  either  going 
or  returning  is  now  held  to  be  one  of  the 
almost  indispensable  conditions  of  a  tour 
of  the  continent.  And  to  fail  to  see  this 
extended  and  most  stupendous  panorama 


of  sublime  scenery  is  to  fail  in  the  proper 
observance.  The  many  great  and  valuable 
improvements  in  travel  and  hotel  accom- 
modations and  the  facilities  by  guides  and 
otherwise  now  offered  by  the  Trans- 
continental Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Management  has  made  this  a  most  inter- 
esting route.  Much,  very  much,  has  been 
WTitten  and  pictured  about  "  Banff  the 
Beautiful,"  "  Bow  Valley,"  "  Yoho  Val- 
ley," and  "  The  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks," 
also  about  "  Emerald  Lake,"  "  Lake 
O'Hara,"  and  "  The  Lakes  in  the  Clouds," 
as  well  as  about  the  mighty  mountains, 
"  Stephen,"  "  Sir  Donald,"  and  others 
towering  up  to  heights  of  more  than  10,000 
feet,  besides  about  the  many  attractions 
of  vast  magnitudes  in  the  6,000-square- 
mile  Canadian  National  Park.  Tourists 
who  decide  to  see  America  first,  especially 
this  part  of  it,  would  do  well  to  ask  the 
company  for  this  descriptive  literature. 

• 

TRIPS    TO    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Throughout  the  vacation  season  there 
will  be  abundant  possibilities  for  tours  to 
the  Pacific  coast  on  all  the  great  transcon- 
tinental lines.  Thus,  there  are  the  inter- 
esting itineraries  offered  by  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific; 
Missouri  Pacific;  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy;  Denver,  Rio  Grande- Western 
Pacific;  Chicago  &  Northwestern;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  Puget  Sound;  Great 
Northern  Railway;  Northern  Pacific,  and, 
over  the  Canadian  border,  the  Canadi- 
an Pacific  Railway.  Any  of  these  compa- 
nies will  furnish  tourists  with  details  as  to 
itineraries,  rates,  etc.,  on  demand,  and  it 
will  thus  be  possible  either  to  plan  individ- 
ual tours  across  the  continent  to  the 
summer  paradise  offered  by  the  many  re- 
sorts along  the  Pacific  coast,  or  else  to 
follow  some  of  the  tours  mapped  out  by 
these  companies. 


Ponder  This. — Progress  being  the  act  of 
eliminating  the  useless,  conservatives  are 
always  under  suspicion. — Life. 


Going  Up. — "  The  packers  buy  beef  on 
the  hoof." 

"  And  the  rest  of  us  buy  beef  on  the 
roof." — New  York  Sun. 


Of  Course. — Brown — "  What  reason 
have  you  for  hating  Blank?  " 

Smith — "  Well,  you  see,  he's  a  relative 
of  mine,  and " 

Brown — "  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but  what 
other  reason?  " — Harper's  Bazar. 


A  Real  Test.— Passer-by — ''  What's 
the  fuss  in  the  schoolyard,  boy?  " 

The  Boy — "  Why,  the  doctor  has  just 
been  around  examinin'  us  an'  one  of  the 
deficient  boys  is  knockin'  th'  everlastin' 
stuffin's  out  of  a  perfect  kid." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


In  the  Grand  Stand. — "  Plague  take 
that  girl !  " 

"  My  friend,  that  is  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  this  town." 

"  That  may  be.  But  she  obstructs  my 
view  of  second  base." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 
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AS  THE  CONVENTION  APPROACHES 


WITH  GROWING  INTEREST  and  suspense  the 
public  sees  the  fight  for  the  RepubHcan  nomination 
shift  from  the  individual  States  to  the  national  con- 
vention, and  little  fear  is  now  felt  that  the  dash  and  fury  of  the 
preeonvention  campaign  will  leave  no  thrills  for  that  gathering. 
With  more  than  three  hundred  contests  to  be  passed  upon  by 
the  national  committee,  and  finally  by  the  convention  itself, 
and  with  both  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  confidently 
claiming  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  and  vehemently  repu- 
diating any  suggestion  of  compromise,  the  dramatic  climax 
approaches.  To  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  which  favors 
Taft,  it  looks  as  if  both  would  enter  the  convention  on  equal 
terms,  in  which  case  the  half-hundred  La  Follette  and  Cummins 
delegates,  holding  the  balance  of  power,  may  either  decide  the 
contest  in  favor  of  Taft  or  Roosevelt,  or  force  the  nomination 
of  a  compromise  candidate.  At  the  same  time  come  rumors  by 
way  of  the  Washington  correspondents  that  both  the  Colonel 
and  the  President  are  prepared  to  bolt  the  ticket  in  case  the 
nomination  goes  to  the  other. 

"As  the  day  approaches,  the  question  becomes  important  as 
to  what  rules  will  govern  the  heavy-weight  contest  at  Chicago," 
remarks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  adds:  "A 
fair  guess  is  that  there  will  be  'hitting  in  the  clinches,'  not  to  say 
biting,  that  everything  else  will  'go,'  and  that,  to  borrow  a  figure 
from  another  pastime,  'the  limit  will  be  off.'"  Elsewhere  the 
same  sedate  paper  predicts  that  Chicago  will  see  "a  fight  to  make 
somebody's  head  swim,"  and  very  generally  we  notice  this  tend- 
ency- of  the  editors,  when  discussing  the  Republican  situation, 
to  resort  to  the  phraseology  of  the  sporting  page.  No  less  per- 
tinent, if  less  picturesque,  is  the  following  comment  of  the 
Boston  Transcri-pt  (Ind.  Rep.) — like  The  Republican,  a  strongly 
anti-Roosevelt  paper: 

"The  main  effect  of  Roosevelt's  success  in  the  New  Jersey 
primaries  is  to  push  the  probability  of  the  nomination  being 
fought  out  in  the  Chicago  convention  almost  to  the  condition  of 
a  certainty 

"But  the  Roosevelt  host  will  be  antagonized  by  very  experi- 
enced campaigners  who  have  seen  many  conventions  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  stampeded  by  noise.  It  is  overlooked  h\  many 
commentators  on  the  situation  that  President  Taft's  strength  is 
widely  diffused.  He  has  a  large  majority  in  New  England;  the 
anti-Roosevelt  delegate's  from  New  York  are  as  eight  to  one; 
the  greater  part  of  the  South  is  with  Taft,  not  merely  the  dele- 
gates from  those  Southern  States  in  which  the  Republican 
organization  is  a  skeleton,   but  from  T(>nnessee,  which  has  a 


Republican  governor,  and  which  can  throw  far  more  than  100,000 
votes  for  the  Republican  ticket.  The  elements  for  a  strong 
opposition  to  a  Roosevelt  stampede  are  with  President  Taft, 
despite   his   non-success   in   Illinois,    Pennsylvania,    Ohio,    and 

New  Jersey." 

The  Roosevelt  papers  say  the  Colonel  has  saved  his  party. 
"The  Republican  party  would  have  died  of  dry-rot  if  we  had 
not  made  this  fight,"  declared  Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  the  close  of 
his  New  Jersey  campaign,  and  this  \'iew  of  his  candidacy  is  in- 
sisted upon  by  his  newspaper  champions  when  the  Taft  organs 
accuse  him  of  party-wrecking.  Thus  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  (Prog.  Rep.)  reminds  us  that  three  months  ago  even 
Republicans  were  very  generally  conceding  that  1912  looked  like 
a  "Democratic  j^ear."  "The  feeUng  of  the  Democrats  was 
absolute  confidence;  of  the  RepubUeans,  resignation  to  the 
inevitable."  But  all  this  has  changed  since  the  Colonel  entered 
the  race  for  the  nomination,  says  The  North  American,  and  now 
"the  overwhelmingly  prevailing  feeling  among  experienced 
political  observers  and  the  mass  of  the  people  alike,  is  that  vic- 
tory for  the  Republicans  in  November  is  definitely  foreshadowed 
— this  feeling,  of  course,  being  based  upon  the  belief  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  is  assured  of  the  nomination."  "There  is  not 
a  candidate  before  the  Baltimore  convention  who  does  not 
know  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  convention  is  to  nominate 
Roosevelt,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Prog.  Rep.), 
which  finds  confirmation  of  this  opinion  in  the  warnings  addrest 
by  leading  Democratic  journals  to  "sober,  self-respecting"  Re- 
publicans to  reject  Roosevelt  and  save  the  grand  old  party. 
"Why  should  Democratic  papers  constitute  themselves  the 
guardian  angels  of  Republicanism?"  asks  The  Mail.  According 
to  the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.),  however,  "the  feeling  among 
the  Democrats  is  that  either  Taft  or  Roosevelt  can  be  defeated, 
now  that4he  chasm  in  the  Republican  party  has  become  so  wide 
and  deep,"  and  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  (Dem.,  Miss.) 
predicts  that  "after  the  two  Kilkenny  cats  get  through,  there 
won't  be  any  Republican  party  left,  and  the  Democratic  party 
will  go  in  by  default." 

Turning  back  to  Colonel  Roosevelt's  sweeping  victory  in 
New  Jersey,  which  gave  him  all  of  that  State's  twenty-eight 
delegates,  and  a  popular  i^hirality  of  something  like  1.5,000,  we 
find  the  expected  elation  on  the  part  of  the  Roosevelt  papers, 
while  the  President's  supporters  get  what  comfort  they  can 
from  the  thought  that  they  did  not  need  Ncav  Jersey,  anyway. 
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reciuired.  IMUCSENTATION  <'()1ME.S:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends, 
intending  lluit  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions 
are  given  to  this  eircct,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Published  weekly  liy  Ktmk  >V-  AVaprnalls  Comiiany,  -ll-CiO  East  Twenty- 
third  ."Street.  New  York,  and  ,Salisbury  S(|iiare.  London,  K.  C. 

Entered  at  tlie  New  York  Posl-of!lce  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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TEDDY  H.4SN'T  BEEN  TRAINING    IN  AFRICA    FOR   NOTHING. 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Post. 
STIRRING 

''It  is  e\'ident,"  admits  the  New  York  Tribune,  an  administra- 
tion paper,  "that  the  President's  renomination  depends  on  his 
holding  in  line  the  delegates  so  far  accredited  to  him,  and 
■winning  a  majority  of  the  contests."  But  in  The  Tribune's 
Washington  correspondence  we  find  the  President's  case  stated 
more  confidently.     To  quote : 

"The  President  believes  that,  wholly  irrespective  of  New 
Jersey,  he  has  more  than  enough  delegates  to  effect  his  nomina- 
tion on  the  first  ballot.  He  does  not  regard  any  of  the  primaries 
which  have  been  won  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  indicative  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  party,  for  the  reason  that  in  every  instance 
where  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  victorious  he  has  polled  so  small 
a  percentage  of  the  total  Republican  vote.  The  President  has 
always  had  his  misgivings  regarding  the  efficiency  of  popular 
nrimaries  to  afford  an  accurate  indication  of  the  wishes  of  a 
niajority  of  the  voters,  and  he  feels  that  in  all  the  States  where 
they  have  been  tried  they  have  failed  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  voters  to  go  to  the  polls 

"Those  who  have  been  investigating  tlu>  Roosevelt  contests 
assure  the  President  that  there  is  nothing  to  them,  and  that  the 
national  committee,  acting  with  the  strictest  and  most  impartial 
justice,  will  be  compelled  to  decide  against  every  Roosevelt  con- 
testant, which  will,  of  course,  give  the  President  a  comfortable 
majority." 

The  President,  as  we  read  in  Charles  P.  Taft's  paper,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star,  "feels  that  he  stands  for  a  great  cause;  what- 
ever else  happens,  he  will  carry  the  war  through  to  a  conclusion." 

"I  think  the  ring  is  in  the  hat,  now,"  shot  Ipack  the  Colonel 
when  somebody  in  an  audience  he  was  addressing  at  Gettysburg 
asked  if  his  hat  was  still  in  the  ring.  On  the  same  occasion  he 
dealt  \ngorously  with  the  charge  that  if  elected  he  would  be  a 
dictator,  remarking: 

■  I  have  too  much  respect  for  j^ou  to  tell  you  that  you  are  in 
no  danger  of  a  dictatorship.  When  any  man  tells  you  that,  get 
him  a  nurse  and  a  perambulator,  for  if  he  reallj'  believes  it,  he 
isn't  fit  to  be  at  large." 

Another  class  of  his  opponents  he  dubbed  "men  with  brains 
of  about  three-guinea-pig  power." 

"New  Jersej-  settles  it,"  is  the  verdict  of  such  Roosevelt  or- 
gans as  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  Boston  Journal,  Baltimore 
News,  Washington  Times,  and  Philadelphia  North  American, 
while  even  so  hostile  a  paper  as  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
admits  that  "the  New  Jersey  primaries  must  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  test  of  the  sentiment  and  interest  of  the  voters  in  the  presi- 
dential contest,"  since — 


"In  no  other  State  has  money  or  political  organization  played 
so  small  a  part  in  the  campaign.  With  a  strict  registration  law 
and  a  di-astic  corrupt-practises  law  the  opportunities  for  cor- 
ruption were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  ballot  was  so  simple 
and  the  issue  was  so  plain  that  no  obstacles  lay  in  the  way  of 
the  voter's  expressing  his  presidential  choice." 

,  And  another  Democratic  paper,  the  New  York  ^4  merican,  de- 
clares that  "Mr.  Roosevelt's  indorsement  comes  direct  from 
the  people;"  to  repudiate  it  "is  not  merely  to  deny  the  nomi- 
nation to  Mr.  Roosevelt — it  is  to  deny  to  the  people  the  right 
to  make  the  nomination." 

After  reviewing  the  story  of   the    Roosevelt  boom  from  its 
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"l    HAVE    NO    ONE    WITH    ME    BUT    THE    PEOPLE!    " 

— Pox  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 
TIMES 

beginning,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.),   until  very  recently 
an  anti- Roosevelt  paper,  remarks : 

' '  This  is  the  story  of  a  great  fight — one  of  the  most  marvelous 
that  American  politics  has  ever  seen.  Its  triumph  is  not  com- 
plete. Theodore  Roosevelt  has  no  clear  majority  in  the  con- 
vention. But  in  the  eleven  preferential-primary  States — 
States  which  the  Republican  party  must  carry  next  November 
if  it  is  to  carry  the  election — he  has  won  a  simply  overwhelming 
plurality.  And  if  he  does  win  the  nomination,  let  all  those  who 
see  this  'dictator'  chimera  remember  that  he  won  it  not  because 
he  is  'the  man  on  horseback,'  but  because  the  plain  peopl(>  of  the 
United  States  wanted  him  as  their  champion." 

Will  Colonel  Roosevelt  bolt  the  convention  if  he  can  not  con- 
trol it?  is  a  question  asked  on  every  side.  Maii\-  editors  are 
shaking  their  heads  over  his  recent  statement  that 

"In  Chicago  we  will  put  through  our  j)r<)gram.  .  .  .  We  will 
not  permit  the  representatives  of  special  privileges  to  upset  the 
verdict  that  the  people  have  come  to.  We  mean  every  word 
we  say." 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  indignantly  denounces  the 
Colonel's  statements  as  to  the  control  of  the  convention  as 
' '  nothing  short  of  rebellion  " — "a  threat  to  defy  the  national  com- 
mittee, to  override  the  party's  wishes,  and,  in  effect,  to  break  up 
the  convention."  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  playing  a  very  dangerous 
game,"  declares  the  Phihuh^lphia  Inquirer  (Rep.).  But  the 
Baltimore  News,  discussing  the  question  of  "why  there  is  talk  of  a 
bolt,  and  who  is  responsible  for  it,"  says,  "the  talk  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  bolting  is  either  l)luff  and  bluster,  or  the  preliminary 
to  a  carefully  arranged  plot  to  force  a  situation  in  which  he 
must  bolt." 
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EW  LAWS  will  best  testify  our  affection  for  the  dead," 
declared  Senator  Smith  in  his  speech  presenting  the 
report  of  the  Senate  sub-committee  which  conducted 
the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  Titanic.  And  it  is  in  the  new 
laws  recommended  by  this  committee  that  the  press  are  inclined 
to  find  the  most  valuable  results  of  its  work.  For,  as  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  remarks,  "practically  every  impor- 
tant fact  in  the  report  has  long  been  known  to  the  public,  and 
the  main  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee  have  been  inde- 
pendently drawn  by  the  people."  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  indeed,  finds  nothing  novel  in  such  suggestions  as 
"that  lanes  of  travel  should  be  more  carefully  defined,  the 
structural  strength,  life-saving  appliances,  and  discipline  of  crews 
upon  such  vessels  should  be  improved,  and  greater  vigilance 
observed  in  navigating  them."  Yet  the  promised  enactment  of 
ihese  "sound"  reforms  by  the  United  States  Government,  sup- 
plemented by  such  recommendations  as  the  English  Board  of 
Trade  may  make  at  the  close  of  its  inquiry,  convinces  the  Boston 
Transcript  that  even  out  of  so  great  an  evil  as  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic  "good  will  come."  "In  the  end  these  two  inquiries  will 
greatly  conduce  to  the  safety  of  all  life  at  sea." 

Both  tlie  Senator's  speech,  and  the  committee's  report,  which 
have  evoked  some  sneers  from  London,  find  hearty  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  press.  Tho  they  admit  that  it  contains 
!' unnecessary    rhetoric,"  the  Springfield  Republican  and  New 
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"you'kk  mine." 
— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

IN  THE  PARTY 

York  Evening  Post  consider  it  a  fair,  temperate,  and  useful 
summing  up  of  the  results  of  the  investigation.  As  for  the  com- 
mittee's work,  the  New  York  World  speaks  for  many  of  its  con- 
temi)()rari<'s  in  judging  it  to  have  been  "well  and  thoroughly 
done  at  a  time  of  high  pul)lic  excitement."  Senator  Smith's  own 
comment  on  his  confest  unfamiliarity  with  nautical  affairs,  that 
"energy  is  often  more  desirable  than  learning,"  is  deemed  by 
most  of  the  New  York  editors  as  a  sufficient  reply  to  his  critics 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  "The  tenor  of  tliis  rep6rt,"  ob- 
serves the  Now  York  Times,  "is  justification  for  tlu"  nuiiiner  of 
its  procurement." 

Those  looking  to  Senator  Smith  to  fix  upon  some  one  personal 
responsibility   for   the   disaster,    hear   almost    nothing   of   Mr. 


Ismay.  They  learn,  however,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Tribune's  Washington  correspondent,  that  "blame  for  the 
Titanic  disaster  is  chargeable  directly  to  the  failure  of  the  dead 
Captain  Smith  to  heed  repeated  warnings  of  icebergs  ahead,  but 
responsibility  for  unnecessary  loss  of  Ufe  must  be  shared  by 
Captain  Lord  of  the  steamship  Californian,  through  his  dis- 
regard of  distress  signals."  Nor  does  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  escape  aU  responsibility,  in  the  judgment  of  Senator 
Smith,  who  declares  that  to  its  "laxity  of  regulation  and  hasty 
inspection  the  world  is  largely  indebted  for  this  awful  fatahty." 
The  White  Star  Line  is  also  scored  for  the  lack  of  discipline 
on  board  the  Titanic,  and  for  sending  her  on  her  maiden  voy- 
age with  so  inferior  a  crew.  Officers  of  the  line  in  New 
York  City  are  criticized  for  "battling  with  the  truth"  after 
receiving  the  first  information  of  the  accident  the  morning  after. 

Praise  as  well  as  blame  was  meted  out.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  paid  a  tribute  to  the  personal  heroism  of  Captain 
Smith,  his  officers,  and  the  wireless  operators.  Congress,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  gave  Captain  Rostron  of 
the  Carpathia  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal. 

The  principal  conclusions  which  the  investigating  committee 
arrived  at,  after  review  of  all  the  evidence,  are  summarized  as 
follows  in  the  Associated  Press  dispatches : 

"The  supposedly  water-tight  compartments  of  the  Titanic 
were  not  water-tight,  because  of  the  non-water-tight  condition 
of  the  decks,  where  the  transverse  bulkheads  ended. 

"The  steamship  Californian,  controlled  by  the  same  concern 
as  the  Titanic,  was  nearer  the  sinking  steamer  than  the  nineteen 
miles  reported  by  her  captain,  and  her  officers  and  crew  '  saw  the 
distress  signals  of  the  Titanic,  and  failed  to  respond  to  them  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  international  usage, 
and  the  requirements  of  law.'  The  committee  concludes  that 
the  Californian  might  have  saved  all  the  lost  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  ship  that  went  down. 

"Eight  ships,  all  equipped  Avith  wireless,  were  in  the  Aicinity 
of  the  Titanic,  the  Olympic  farthest  away — 512  miles. 

"The  mysterious  lights  on  an  unknown  ship,  seen  by  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  Titanic,  undoubtedly  were  on  the  Californian,  less 
than  nineteen  miles  away. 

"The  full  capacity  of  the  Titanic' s  life-boats  was  not  utilized, 
because,  while  only  706  persons  were  saved,  the  ship's  boats 
could  have  carried  1,176. 

"No  general  alarm  was  sounded,  no  whistle  blown,  and  no 
systematic  warning  was  given  to  the  endangered  passengers,  and 
it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  collision  before  Cap- 
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tain  Smith  ordered  the  Titanic's  wireless  operator  to  send  out  a 
distress  message. 

'"Tho  Titanic's  crew  was  only  meagerly  acquainted  with  its 
positions  and  duties  in  an  accident,  and  only  one  drill  was  held 
before  the  maiden  trip.  Many  of  the  crew  joined  the  ship  only 
a  few  hours  before  she  sailed,  and  were  in  ignorance  of  their  po- 
sitions  until   the   following   FViday. 

"'Xo  discussion  took  place  among  the  officers,  no  conference 
was  called  to  consider'  warnings  of  ice,  'and  no  heed  was  given 
to  them.  The  speed  was  not  relaxed;  the  lookout  was  not 
increased.' 

"The  committee  believes  many  more  lives  could  have  been 
saved  had  the  survivors  been  concentrated  in  a  few  life-boats, 
and  had  the  boats  thus  released  returned  to  the  wreck  for 
others." 

The   committee's  recommendations   for  legislation  are  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  whose  chief  pro\isions 
are  thus  stated  in  the  daily  press: 

"Vigilant  super-vision  over  steam- 
ships by  the  steamboat-inspection 
serWce,  which  is  authorized  to  issue 
inspection  certificates. 

"Life-boat  capacity  for  every  pas- 
senger and  member  of  crew,  tho  pas- 
sengers to  be  assigned  to  a  place  in 
the  boats  before  sailing,  and  the  crew 
to  be  drilled  in  manning  the  boats  by 
constant  practise. 

"  Two  electric  search-hghts  for  every 
ship  carrying  more  than  one  hundred 
passengers. 

"The  regulation  of  radio-telegraphy, 
with  provisions  that  ships  shall  have 
an  operator  on  duty  at  all  times. 

"A  water-tight  inner  skin,  or  hull, 
either  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads or  of  an  inner  bottom. 

"Transverse  bulkheads  extending 
from  side  to  side  of  the  ship,  and  con- 
tinued vertically  to  the  uppermost 
continuous  structural  deck." 

Many  sincerely  regret,  with  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "that  the 
memory  of  gallant  Captain  Smith  of 
the  Titanic  must  be  darkened  by 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  foolhar- 
diness  of  his  conduct  during  the  closing 
hours  of  his  life."  Yet  such,  it  be- 
lieves, is  "  the  irresistible  logic  of  the 
situation.  Smith  gambled  with  tho 
lives  of  2,300  people,  and  lost  all  but 
a  remnant  of  his  ghastly  stake." 
With  this  judgment,  the  New  York 
Press  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  con- 
cur, and  approve  of  the  committee's 
refusal  to  divide  the  captain's  responsibility  with  Mr.  Ismay. 

The  condemnation  of  Captain  Lord  of  the  Californian  is 
severe,  but  the  New  York  Times  and  Springfield  Republican 
agree  that  it  is  "no  more  so  than  the  evidence  warrants."  A 
careful  editorial  reWew  of  the  captain's  evidence,  given  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  Sun,  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  the  two  other  papers  that  he  appeared  in  an  even 
worse  light  in  London  than  in  Washington. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee,  avers  the  New  York 
World,  is  "a  grave  indictment  of  the  methods  employed  in 
wean  traffic  where  the  lives  of  thousands  of  human  beings  are 
daily  involved."  Yet  it  adds  that  the  lesson  is  being  learned — 
the  Titanic's  successor  as  the  biggest  steamship  in  the  world, 
the  recently  launched  German  hner  Impcralor,  is  to  be  pro- 
vided with  life-boats  enough  to  carry  all  on  board.  And  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  notes  that  this  new  steamer  "is  to  carry 
a  special  first  officer,  whose  sole  duty  will  be  to  attend  to  the 
safety  of  the  ship,  and  those  upon  it." 


WILBUR    WRIGHT 

IT  MAY  BE  too  early  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  Wil- 
bur Wright,  but  even  the  French  press,  which,  until  his 
death  on  IMay  30,  refused  to  give  him  full  credit  for  his 
achievements,  now  acknowledges  that  he  was  "the  father  of 
aviation."  With  him  disappears  an  amazing  inventor,  "the 
first  and  most  celebrated  of  all  a-^dators,"  says  Le  Temps,  which 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  "a  genius  who  enabled  the  world 
to  witness  flight  by  mechanical  apparatus,  the  secret  of  whose 
support  in  the  air  he  found  before  any  one  else."  And  Georges 
Bans,  Secretary  of  the  Aero  Club  of  France,  is  no  less  eulogistic. 
He  says  that  Wright  "seemed  something  more  than  a  man, 

rather  a  superman  who  dwelt  in  re- 
gions where  others  could  not  go." 
"Before  Wright  came  to  France,"  says 
Count  De  La  Vaux,  another  eminent 
French  authority,  "all  other  attempts 
at  flying  were  like  hopping  on  fleas." 
Nearly  all  the  Paris  dailies  agree,  say 
cable  dispatches,  that  France's  su- 
premacy in  aviation  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Wilbur  Wright  and  his  brother 
Orville  paved  the  way.  Nor  is  the 
British  press  any  less  appreciative  than 
the  French.  The  London  Daily  Mail 
says  that  ' '  he,  with  his  brother,  stands 
forth  as  the  true  conqueror  of  the  air," 
while  The  Daily  Telegraph  classes  him 
as  one  of  the  world's  geniuses.  The 
London  Times  remarks  that  altho  it 
is  too  early  to  make  a  complete  esti- 
mate of  his  services  to  science,  "it 
can  not  be  doubted  that  his  achieve- 
ments are  immortal." 

Here  at  home,  Wilbur  Wright  is 
likened  in  rank  to  many  of  the  great- 
est inventors  in  the  world's  history. 
President  Taft  writes  that  he  "de- 
serves to  stand  with  Fulton,  Stephen- 
son, and  Bell,"  and  we  find  this  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail: 


Wn.IUIlt  WRIOHT 


"The  name  of  Wilbur  Wright  .  .  . 
will  ])e  the  peer  of  those  of  Morse 
and  Fulton,  and  the  superior  of  those 
of  lloAve  and  Whitney.  It  will  tes- 
tify forever  to  the  greatness  of  cool 
method  to  the  mastership  of  solid 
research,  to  the  sublimity  of  modest 
and  unwearied  pertinacity.      Wright's 

achievement   celebrates    worthily    the   American  genius,  which 

is  the  genius  of  the  machine." 

Altho  he  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  two  pioneer  birdmen,  says 
the  Washington  Star,  Wilbur  Wright  "has  never  failed  to  give 
full  credit  for  the  fundamentals  of  his  knowledge  of  aeronautics 
and  his  grasp  of  the  laws  of  flotation  to  those  who  preceded  him 
in  the  theoretical  field  of  research,  and  particularly  to  Langhiy." 
The  New  York  Times  reminds  us  that  in  the  matter  of  theory 
he  was  indebted  to  Langley  and  several  men  long  dead,  but  he 
"will  rank  in  future  generations  Avith  Watt,  Stephenson,  Morse, 
Edison,  and  Bell."  The  New  York  Sim  remarks  that  it  will 
always  be  a  peculiar  pride  to  Americans  to  honor  the  Wright 
brothers,  and  of  Wilbur's  individual  career  the  New  York  Trih- 
une  observes: 

"On  the  very  eve  of  his  epochal  demonstrations  ho  was  ridi- 
culed in  his  own  country;  largely,  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  kept  his  own  counsel  instead  of  catering  to 
the  feverish  taste  of  sensation  seekers.     So  when  he  went  to 
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"WHY  DON'T  YOU  TACKLE   THE  BIG   GAME?' 


-Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


France  in  quest  of  recognition  which  his  own  country  hesitated 
to  give,  this  impassive,  taciturn,  ascetic  Puritan  failed  at  the 
first  moment  to  command  confidence,  and  was  indeed  de- 
nounced as  a  ' bluff eur' — the  habit  of  'bluffing'  being  perhaps 
of  all  things  most  foreign  to  him!  But  the  next  day  he  had 
France  at  his  feet.  He  was  'the  master  aviator,'  he  was  'the 
Lord  of  the  Air,'  and  the  most  expert  of  French  aviators  were 
'as  little  children  beside  this  American.'  Social  attentions, 
medals  innumerable,  and  membership  in  the  Legion  of  Honor 
were  bestowed  upon  him.  Presidents,  Emperors,  and  Kings 
were  eager  to  shake  his  hand,  and  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
alike  acclaimed  his  genius ;  amid  all  which  he  remained  ever  the 
same  serious,  modest,  tremendously  earnest  man  who  had  pa- 
tiently worked  his  way  from  playing  with  a  child's  toy  to  a 
practical  realization  of  one  of  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of  the 
ages." 

We  turn  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  for  a  brief  story  of 
the  career  of  the  Wrights: 

"It  was  in  1896  that  the  Wright  brothers,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Lilienthal's  and  Langley's  experiments,  began  to  inves- 
tigate the  science  of  aeronautics.  Four  years  later  they  took 
their  'glider'  to  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.  In  December,  1903,  they 
made  their  first  motor-driven  flights,  and  in  May  six  years  ago 
occurred  their  first  pubUc  exhibition.  In  1908  came  their  in- 
ternational triumphs,  and  the  climax  of  the  notoriety  they  al- 
ways deprecated.  Their  sister  Katherine,  who  from  her  small 
salary  as  a  school-teacher  had  advanced  the  money  for  their 
earliest  experiments,  received  -with  them  the  tribute  of  court 
circles  and  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  every  country  visited,  and 
their  own  city  and  country  delighted  to  do  them  honor 

"  What  Wilbur  Wright  cared  for  was  not  the  exploitation 
of  the  airman,  hut  the  rational  development  of  the  science 
of  aeronautics.  Extravagant  prophecies  were  not  those  of  the 
fraternal  i)ioneers.  Orvillc  Wrigiit  said  not  long  ago:  'My 
brother  and  1  have  ne\er  figured  on  building  large  passenger- 
carrying  machines.  Our  idea  has  been  to  get  one  that  would 
carry  two,  three,  or  five  passengers,  l)ut  this  will  be  the  litnit 
of  our  endeavors. 

"The  two  men  preferred  not  to  bo  dissociated  in  their  accom- 
jjlisliinent.  It  was  Orvillc  Wright  who  was  pilot  at  Fort  Myer 
in  1908  when  the  propeller  i)roke  and  Lieutenant  Selfridge  lost 
his  life,  and  v.ith  pu))lic  experimentation  iiis  name  has  jx'rhaps 
l)een  more  consijicuoiisly  associated.  Hut  it  has  been  a  quiet, 
effica/Mous  working  al!ianc(>  of  brains  and  skill,  in  which  the  lion's 
share  of  the  credit  has  been  claiiucd  bv  neitlier  of  tlic  Iirotliers." 


JUDGE  LINDSEVS  VICTORY 

THE  SWEEPING  VICTORY  of  the  Citizens'  munici- 
pal ticket  in  Denver  is  looked  upon  by  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey  as  in  part  a  \nndication  of  himself,  and  it  is  this 
phase  which  most  interests  the  press  throughout  the  countrj', 
Tho  the  women  voters  of  Denver  have  always  supported  Judjje 
Lindsey,  "this  time  they  rallied  more  strongly  than  before 
on  the  side  of  good  government  and  communitj-  progress," 
notes  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  While  these  good  points 
aided  him,  we  are  told  that  he  was  also  materially  helped  by 
the  bitter  and  long-continued  hostility  of  the  machine  politi- 
cians. This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  was 
evidently  well  used,  "for  the  doughty  Ben  is  again  in  the  saddle, 
and  his  enemies  will  have  to  stand  for  all  the  humanitarian 
movements  that  he  sees  proper  to  set  agoing  in  Denver." 
Another  Pittsburg  daily,  The  Dispatch,  would  have  us  bear  in 
mind  that  the  issues  in  the  election  "were  larger  than  any  mere 
personal  factor."  They  "included  condemnation  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Democratic  and  Republican  organizations 
and  the  public-utility  corporations,"  and  "general  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  municipal  government  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  political  machines." 

The  chief  reason  for  this  uprising  of  the  people  of  Denver 
is  found  by  the  sympathetic  Newark  Neics  to  be  "the  refusal 
of  the  authorities  to  permit  the  submission  to  the  voters  of 
the  proposition  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  government.'* 
The  News  continues: 

"The  denumd  for  commission  government  had  back  of  it  tho 
conviction  of  the  people  that  their  city  government  was  repri^ 
sentative  of  special  interests.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  machines,  the  peojile  had 
voted  for  nuinicii)al  ownership  of  the  water-i)lant.  and  for  tho 
estal)lishment  of  a  i)ublic-utility  commission.  Municipal  owner-, 
ship  was  held  uj)  by  a  court  injunction,  and  the  administration 
refu.sed  to  i)ay  the  salaries  and  exj)enses  of  the  Public  I'tility 
Commission. 

"The  pe()|)le  saw  in  both  of  these  actions  tlie  hands  of  thu 
utility  corjjorations  controlling  municipal  affairs.  Their  view 
was  confirint'd   when   Mayor   Robert    W.   Spccr   tiirnttl   out    i>r 
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BOOM   FOR   ONE   MORE. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


I    I  DO  NOT 
i        E)CPECTTO     i 
iBEACANOlDATl; 
ACtAIM! 


IS   THIS   WHAT   HE   DOES   EXPECT? 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
A    POSSIBILITY    THAT    RAGS  THE    NERVES 


office  Tax  Assessor  Henry  J.  Arnold  because  he  insisted  that  the 
public-utility  corporations  should  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
public  burden,  and  tliat  an  unjust  additional  tax  should  not  be 
levied  upon  the  indi\idual  taxpayers. 

"The  protest  then  became  emphatic.  A  mass-meeting  was 
called,  but  at  the  demand  of  the  heads  of  the  two  party-machines 
owners  of  large  auditoriums  refused  to  rent  their  places  for 
the  gathering.  NeAertheless,  in  the  cold  of  winter,  with  snow 
falling,  3."), 000  people  gathered  in  front  of  the  State  house  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  17,  listened  for  three  hours  to  a 
recitation  of  their  wrongs,  and  then  adopted  ringing  resolutions 
denouncing  misrule  and  misrulers." 

Then,  after  a  five-months'  campaign,  the  entire  citizens' 
ticket,  including  two  women,  was  elected,  by  a  plurality  of 
about  20,000,  and  a  majority  of  about  10,000.  Judge  Lindsey 
led  with  a  majority  of  23,000.  The  successful  candidates-  are 
pledged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  commis- 
sion go\ernment  for  Denver  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and 
to  make  all  appointments  with  a  view  to  efficiency  and  upon 
a  non-par tizan  basis,  recognizing  equally  the  three  parties: 
"Citizens,  Progressive  Republicans,  Platform  Democrats." 
The  Denver  News,  which  supported  these  candidates,  rejoices  in 
their  victory  and  "a  redeemed  Denver."  The  Republican, 
which  opposed  him,  promises  the  new  mayor,  Henry  J.  Arnold, 
its  cordial  cooperation  "so  long  as  he  may  discharge  faithfully 
his  duties  and  conform  strictly  to  the  obligations  of  his  official 
oath."  Judge  Lindsey,  whose  Juvenile  Court  work  and  long 
fight  against  "the  Beast"  are  known  to  all  magazine  and  news- 
paper readers,  discusses  the  significance  of  this  victory  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times.  He  calls  it  the  end  of  cor- 
poration rule  of  Denver  politics,  and  "the  most  crushing  defeat 
ever  experienced  by  any  boss  of  the  type  of  William  G.  Evans." 
Commission  rule  for  Denver  "will  surely  come."  There  was 
"a  clear  line-up."  says  Judge  Lindsey,  "between  the  pro- 
gressive and  reactionary  elements  in  the  two  old  parties." 
Further: 

"it  means  that  the  utility  corporations  will  in  all  probability 
lose  control  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 
in  the  State.  That  if  Roosevelt  is  nominated,  they  will  proV)- 
ably  indorse  him  and  sweep  the  Progressive  wing  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  old  parties  into  the  State  house  next  November. 
It  means  the  'beast'  is  skinned  in  Colorado  and  the  recall-of- 
decisions  bill  and  other  radical  measures  to  bo  submitted  to 
the  people  in  November  will  all  be  carried." 


NEW  YORK  JUDGES  ON  THE  RACK 

THE  CHARGES  recently  brought  against  several  of  the 
judges  of  one  of  the  New  York  courts  convinces  the  con- 
servative Evening  Post  that  "if  there  is  any  county 
in  the  United  States  in  which  there  might  be  expected  to  be  a 
demand  for  the  recall  of  judges,  it  is  surely  this  one."  The  same 
circumstances  lead  the  New  York  A  merican  to  ask  the  members 
of  the  New  York  Bar  Association  if  they  are  not  a  little  ashamed 
of  the  resolution  they  passed  a  few  days  ago  declaring  that 
"the  recall  of  judges  by  popular  vote  would  gravely  menace  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary."  It  would  indeed,  comments 
The  American,  "gravely  menace  that  independence  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  and  dependence  upon  privileged  interests  which  is 
the  present  condition  of  certain  judges  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
Court  of  Commerce  and  other  tribunals  of  the  United  States." 

The  judges  now  on  the  rack  in  New  York  belong  to  the  General 
Sessions,  a  criminal  court  exercising  jurisdiction  in  New  York 
County.  The  Commissioner  of  Police  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Accounts,  assisted  by  the  District  Attorney,  have  taken  the  lead 
in  stirring  up  the  matter,  and  the  New  York  Bar  Association 
is  also  conducting  an  inquiry  of  its  own,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  any  judges  merit  impeachment  proceedings. 
The  commonest  charge  against  these  judges  is  that  of  abuse  of 
the  suspended  sentence,  with  the  added  accusation,  in  some 
cases,  of  yielding  to  political  pressure.  Fault  is  found  with 
certain  judges  for  ordering  juries  to  acquit  on  minor  technical 
grounds,  and  for  suspending  sentences  for  what  are  termed 
"whimsical  reasons."  The  New  York  papers  tell  of  cases 
which  the  two  commissioners  have  unearthed  from  court  and 
police  records.  A  burglar,  out  on  suspended  sentence,  shot  and 
tried  to  rob  a  ticket-agent  in  an  elevated-railroad  station,  and, 
when  convicted,  received  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  from 
one  to  ten  years  in  Sing  Sing.  A  woman  pickpocket  got  off  five 
times,  twice  on  suspended  sentences  from  the  same  judge. 
Police  Commissioner  Waldo  is  particularly  indignant  over  the 
case  of  a  man  whose  sentence  was  suspended  after  conviction 
for  attempted  burglary.  This  man  is  now  to  be  tried  for  killing 
a  saloon-keeper.    Says  Mr.  Waldo: 

!' There  have  been  5,111    convictions  for  crimes  in  this  city 
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A   DARK   horse! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
OF    RECENT    DEMOCRATIC   ASPIRANTS. 


'r^ 


THE    KEY. 

— Donnell  in  the  St.  Loxiis  Globe-Democrat. 


between  Janiiary  1  and  May  15.  In  the  case  of  1,440  of  these, 
sentence  has  been  suspended.  Sentence  has  been  suspended  in 
5  cases  where  criminals  have  been  convicted  of  robbery  and 
assault,  in  90  cases  of  convictions  for  burglary,  and  in  17  pick- 
pocket cases. 

"The  punishment  of  all  these  5,111  convictions  has  aggre- 
gated only  5,152  years — hardly  a  year  apiece.  There  have 
been  seven  convictions  for  homicide  in  the  last  four  and  a 
half  months.  The  aggregate  sentences  have  amounted  to  fifty- 
two  years." 

Vigorous  and  outspoken  as  are  these  protests  against  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  the  suspended  sentence,  the  system 
itself  is  generally  commended,  and  seems  to  be  preferred  by  most 
editors  and  lawyers  to  the  older  and  harsher  way  of  handling 
criminals.  In  vindication  of  the  new  method,  and  of  his  own 
judgment  in  using  it,  .ludge  Crain,  of  General  Sessions,  points 
to  his  semiannual  gathering  of  probationers.  At  these  he 
supplements  the  report  of  his  probation  officers  by  personal 
interviews.  At  the  last  meeting,  for  instance,  110  men,  mostly 
young,  were  present.  Of  these  but  five  had  had  previous  con- 
victions, and  for  minor  offenses.  With  a  half-dozen  exceptions, 
all  were  li\^ng  honestly  and  working  steadily. 

The  dissatisfaction  leading  to  the  present  investigation  of  the 
General  Sessions,  observes  The  Evening  Post,  is  nothing  new 
and  the  same  conditions  have  obtained  for  years.  The  Post 
goes  on  to  assert  that  the  New  York  county  bench  is  "largely 
created  by  politicians  who  believe  that  the  judges  ought  to  pay 
for  their  positions"  not  merely  by  contributing  to  the  cam- 
paign funds,  "but  by  favoring  the  party  henchmen  who  get  into 
trouble." 

The  situation  in  New  York  may  be  grave,  but  this  observer  is 
firmly  convinced  that  in  many  sections  througlioul  the  coun- 
try "there  is  equal  dissatisfaction  witli  tlie  machinery  of  justice 
and  those  who  administer  it,"  and  "phiinly,  those  who  wish 
to  extend  the  control  of  the  electorate  over  the  bench  by  means 
of  the  recall  ought  to  be  the  first  to  devise  some  means  of  in- 
suring the  candidacy  of  competent  judges,  as  well  as  their  com- 
plete independence  of  the  political  machines."  The  Evening 
Post  admits  that  this  is  a  large  order,  but  declares  it  must  soon 
he  taken  in  hand  by  the  lawyers  of  the  country.  If  n«)t,  the 
bar  can  not  conii)lain'  "if  the  administration  of  justice  is  dis- 
credited and  the  j)e()i)le  turn  to  such  mistaken  remedies  as  the 
recall  of  judges." 


CUBA'S   RACE   WAR 

CAUTION  has  been  taught,  by  recent  events  to  the 
southward,  against  predicting  the  outcome  or  full 
significance  of  a  Latin-American  uprising.  But  oiu" 
newspaper  experts,  while  discounting  the  optimistic  announce- 
ments of  President  Gomez,  show  a  general  confidence  that  the 
present  revolt  in  Cuba  will  be  supprest  by  the  Government  in  a 
few  months  at  longest,  and  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  interven- 
tion by  the  United  States.  To  avert  possible  peril  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  resident  foreigners,  two  gunboats  have  been 
dispatched  to  our  naval  station  at  Guantanamo,  which  is  near 
the  seat  of  trouble,  the  Prairie  has  taken  700  marines  thither, 
*  and  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  is  mobilizing  at  Key  West.  The 
wisdom  of  these  precautions  is  generally  recognized  by  the 
press,  tho  a  few  papers  are  inclined  to  criticize  the  "sensational" 
way  in  which  these  sudden  movements  are  made,  and  others 
fear  lest  they  lead  to  another  intervention  in  Cuba.  President 
Gomez,  in  fact — apparently  supported  by  the  press  and  public 
opinion  in  Havana — protested  to  President  Taft  against  such 
unnecessary  "humiliation"  of  Cliba.  But  he  now  pro- 
fesses satisfaction  with  the  reply  from  Washington,  which 
expresses  confidence  in  his  abihty  to  handle  the  situation,  dis- 
claims any  thought  of  "intervention,"  and  explains  that  our 
sole  motive  "was  merely  to  be  able  to  act  promptly  in  case  it 
should  unfortunateh^  become  necessary  to  protect  Am(>rican  life 
and  property  by  rendering  moral  support  or  assistance  to  the 
Cuban  Government." 

The  one  feature  which  distinguishes  this  emergency  from  tlie 
customary  Latin-American  crisis,  as  the  Philadelphia  Press 
sees  it,  "is  that  the  'outs'  who  have  precipitated  it,  have  raised 
the  i.ssue,  not  of  polities,  but  of  race."  General  Evaristo 
Kstenoz,  seconded  by  a  General  Ivonet,  is  in  command  of  1.5(K) 
or  more  armed  negroes  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  island. 
There  lias  been  sonic  rioting,  killing,  and  destruction  of  property, 
i)ut  no  fighting  on  a  scale  sutl'iciently  large  to  show  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Government  and  th(>  insurrecto  forces.  Presi- 
dent Gomez  announces  that  the  troops  now  in  the  field  will 
sui)[)ress  the  di.sorders  in  a  few  weeks,  hut  calls  for  Nolunteers  to 
fill  the  army  ranks. 

The  insurgent  negroes,  according  to  the  dispatches,  assert 
"that   they   made   up  S5   jxr    cent,    of    Cuba's    revolutionary 
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armies,  and  demand  a  commensurate  share  of  the  jobs."     Or, 
as  General  Estenoz  puts  it : 

''The  primary  cause  of  the  uprising:  is  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  repeal  the  Morua  law,  which  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  recognition  of  political  parties  on  racial  lines,  and 
which  is  offensive  to  the  uegrroes.  Another  cause  is  the  action  of 
the  (lOAernment  and  the  law  courts  in  denying  negroes  their 
ci\nl  and  political  rights." 

There  is  a  "streak  of  sadness"  in  the  case  of  these  "misguided 
and  deluded"  blacks,  admits  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  "It 
was  chiefly  their  blood  which  had  been  shed  for  their  countr^•"s 
liberty."  They  had  a  "bright  dream"  of  equality.  But  this 
equal  position  they  now  see  being  "frittered 
away,"  while  "the  Avords  of  the  white  ora- 
tors of  freedom,  addrest  to  their  'compa- 
triots, comrades,  brothers,'  are  still  ringing 
in  their  ears"— 

"And  for  those  of  them  who  fall  before 
their  poor  revolution  is  supprest,  "we  may 
drop  the  tear  that  has  fallen  ever  upon  the 
tomb  of  him  who  has  preferred  death  to 
degradation." 

The  Washington  Herald  thinks,  too,  that 
the  Cuban  negroes  have  not  been  given  a 
square  deal,  and  wants  our  Government  to 
step  in  and  force  the  present  administration 
to  give  it  to  them.  Others,  however,  are  less 
sympathetic.  The  New  York  Tittus  and 
Charleston  Xctrs  (ind  Courier,  remembering 
our  own  race  problem,  and  noting  that  tlie 
blacks  are  far  from  being  in  a  majority  in 
Cuba,  agree  that  the  white  race  must  rule. 
And  the  New  York  ('oiinnrrcidl  remarks 
upon  this  point: 


PLEASE 

— Minor  in  tjie  .St 


"Witli  the  lesson  of  Hayti  liefore  them,  the 
people  of  Cuba  will  never  consent  to  putting    the   government 
of  that  island  in  the  hands  of  blacks,  or  to  allowing  them  to  hohl 
the    more    important   offices.   .   .   .   When   Cuba   has   to   choose 
whetlier  it  is  to  be  white  or  black,  there  can  be  only  one  answer." 

Even  without  this  added  racial  complication,  notes  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "the  political  situation  in  Cuba  was  sadlj' 
vexed."     A  new  president  is  to  be  elected  in  the  fall. 

"Yet  the  Liberals  are  not  only  divided,  but  bitterly  warring 
upon  each  other.  What  President  Gomez  will  do  is  still  un- 
certain, while  Zayas,  the  .so-called  'auto-candidate'  for  the 
Presidency — the  species  is  not  unknown  in  the  United  States — 
seems  powerless  to  unite  the  party.  These  political  animosities 
may  be  suspended  for  a  time,  if  it  is  necessary  to  stand  together 
to  put  down  a  revolt;  but  they  will  recur.  The  unhappy  out- 
look, with  dis.satisfaction  and  distrust  .so  rife  in  Cuba,  will 
tax  the  prudence  and  test  the  forbearance  of  the  Washington 
<^Jovernment." 

And  this  forbearance,  as  The  Evening  Poal  observes  els(^where, 
is  likely  to  stand  the  test,  at  least  so  far  as  President  Taft  is 
f'oncerned.  "He  will  not  even  be  tempted  to  seek  an  escape 
from  liis  own  political  troubles  by  getting  up  a  foreign  war,  and 
calhng  off  the  Colonel  by  making  him  a  Major-( General.  '     "The 


policy  of  standing  pat  has  worked  apparently  well  in  the  case  of 
Mexico."  thinks  the  Baltimore  .Vci/'.s,  and  while  "Cuba  is  not  pre- 
ci.sely  in  the  same  boat,"  the  "hands-off  attitude  there  should  be 
maintained  until  a  hands-on  one  is  imperatively  called  for." 
Similar  opposition  to  United  States  intervention  in  Cuba  finds  e.x- 
])ression  in  tlie  editorial  columns  of  such  pap(>rs  as  the  New  York 
N/ui,  World,  and  Journal  of  Conunercc,  Indianai)olis  Newa.  and  De- 
troit Free  Press.     And  we  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"The  uncertain  factors  in  tlie  present  situation  are,  first,  the 
ability  of  the  Cuban  Government  to  put  down  the  present  negro 
insurrection,  and,  second,  the  possibility  that  other  disaffected 
elements  in  Cuba  may  make  the  negro  uprising  an  excuse  for  a 
more  serious  outbreak  on  their  own  account. 
If  the  latter  should  occur,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  then^  will  be  work  for  the  marines, 
bluejackets,  and  war-ships  which  the  United 
States  is  sending  to  Culian  Avaters,  Even  in 
that  contingency  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
inter\'ention  Avill  not  involve  another  proA'is- 
ional  government  and  a  long  exercise  of 
paternal  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  last  intervention  lasted  from 
August,  1906,  until  January,  1909,  and  there 
have  not  lacked  prophets  of  cA'il  who  pre- 
dicted that  the  third  intervention  would 
mean  a  permanent  protectorate  of  .some  sort. 
"WhatcA-er  may  be  the  desire  of  those 
Americans  who  have  large  inA^estments  in 
Cuba,  there  is  nothing  farther  from  the 
thought  or  wish  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  than  the  annexation  of  the 
island." 

Yet  The  Public  Ledger  would  not  object 
to  a  closer  supervision  by  the  United  States 
over  the  finances  of  the  Cuban  Government, 
which  it  believes  to  have  been  badly  mis- 
managed. The  New  York  Tribune,  too, 
points  out  in  its  Washington  correspond- 
ence that  "there  is  a  decided  difference 
between  armed  intervention  and  fiscal  intervention,  and  it 
Avould  occasion  little  surprize  were  there  to  occur  the  necessity 
of  talking  very  plainly  to  the  Cuban  Government,  and  so  urging 
the  adoption  of  some  fiscal  scheme  similar  to  that  which  has 
proved  so  successful  in  Santo  Domingo." 

Armed  intervention  is,  however,  expected  by  many.  While 
Cuba  is  to  be  giA'en  every  chance,  we  must  see  that  a  stable 
government  is  maintained,  argue  the  Houston  Post,  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  ProAddence  Journal.  These  papers,  too,  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  that  "if  the  flag 
goes  up  in  Cuba  again,  it  will  stay  up."  This  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  wished  by  this  journal,  as  it  is  also  by  the  Chicago 
I nier  Ocean  and  Brooklyn  Eagle.     According  to  The  Eagle: 

"Cuba  should  have  been  secured  by  the  United  States  just  as 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Alaska  were.  .  .  .  And,  rea.s- 
surances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,*  the  United  States 
will  eventually  have  to  take  possession  of  Cuba,  and  forever  to 
hold  it  as  an  insular  proA'ince,  never  to  become  a  State  of  the 
Union,  but  always  to  ha\'e  the  protection  it  deserves,  and  the 
safety  and  prosperity  to  which  obedience  and  industry  may 
entitle  it." 


BE    good! 

Louis  Post-Dispatch 


f 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


It  makps  a  lot  of  difftTcnce  whose  bos.s  is  gored. —  Washington  Post. 

Everybody  is  a  liar.  areordiriK  to  our  most  eminent  authorities. — 
Chicago  Sews. 

HoosEVELT  just  can't  brr^ak  himself  of  that  elephant-killing  habit. — 
Columbia  Stale. 

The  State  Department  declines  to  get  into  the  coffee  muddle.  It  can't 
see  the  grounds. — Philndrlphia  Sorth  .Xnifrican. 

.IVHT  Stop  to  think  that  Thef>dore  Koosevelt  is  only  one  nine-hundred- 
and-forty-thoasandth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
— Albany  Journal. 


Ohio  acts  like  a  stepmother  of  Presidents. —  Washington  Post. 

Thing.s  certainly  look  dark  for  the  Cuban  poultry-raisers. — Columbia 
State. 

If  coffcjo  keeps  on  goiii^  up  there  won't  t)e  any  going  down. — Charleston 
News  and  Courier. 

About  the  only  uncontested  seats  at  the  Chicago  Convention  seem  to 
i)C  those  allotted  to  the  press. — New  York  Sun. 

COLO.MEi,  Hoo.sEVKLT  is  Called  by  an  admirer  "a  man  with  a  profoiuid 
belief  in  God."  Had  a  profound  belief  in  Taft  when  Taft  was  not  hi.s 
opponent  for  office. — LouisriHe  Courifr-.Journal. 


BRITAIN'S  OLIVE-BRANCH  REJECTED 


FAR  FROIM  SLACKENIXCJ  her  pact-  of  naval  increase  to 
meet  Britain's  offer  to  do  likewise,  the  English  press  note 
with  alarm  that  Germany  responds  by  inereasing  her 
naval  estimates  beyond  anything  hitherto  known.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Winston  Churchill,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  announced  in  presenting  his  naval  estimates 
that  they  were  "framed  on  the  assumption  that  the  programs  of 
the  other  naval  Powers  will  not  be  increased."  He  declared 
frankly  that  he  referred  to  Germany,  and  said  the  British  pace 
of  naval  construction  would  be  slackened  or  accelerated  to  meet 
the  pace  of  the  Germans.  The 
German  reply  is  now  made. 
Under  the  vast  naval  estimates 
adopted  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  German  Reichs- 
tag, we  read,  "15,000  men  are 
to  be  added  to  the  personnel 
now  in  service,  raising  it  from 
60.000  to  80,000,"  and  "when 
full  effect  has  been  given  to  the 
present  proposals,  the  German 
Navy  will  possess  61  dread- 
noughts, none  more  than  20 
years  old."  But  the  English 
Ministry  were  more  or  less 
prepared  for  this  German  move 
and  the  London  Daily  Mail 
writes : 


ures.      In  briefest   detail,   the  upward   movement  has  been   as 
follows: 

ESTABLISH.MENT  OF  .SHIPS  AdOPTKD 

Act  Battle-ships  Armored  Cruisers 

ISOS 17 8 

1»0() 38 14 

1900 .38 20 


Dreadnoughts 

UION 58 

1912 61 

"Germany  proposes  to  set  up  a  naval  establishment  which  will 
comprize  no  fewer  than  sixty-one  battle-ships  less  than  twenty 
years  old.  This  is  a  larger  establishment  than  the  British  Xavy 
has  ever  had  in  the  past,  and  exceeds  the  establishment  of  any 

other  two  navies  in  the  world." 


"In  view  of  a  possible  naval 
emergency,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  his  budget  this  year  held 
back  £6.500,000  of  surplus 
[.^32,500,000],  to  meet  what  he 
described  as  '  very  serious  con- 
tingencies." The  ■  very  serious 
contingencies'  are  now  facts." 

The  German  increase  of  na- 
val appropriations  whi(.*h  is 
rousing  British  apprehension  is 
thus  explained  in  the  London 
Fortnightly  Review,  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Hurd  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  who  is  ac- 
cepted in  London  as  an  accom- 
plished naval  expert: 


Tonnage  of  Warships  and  Large  Cruisers,  over  5,000  tons 

lix!..  152,000 


823.000 


1900 


1911 


Number  of  Heavy  Guns 

^3 


330 


Horsepower  of  Engines 

1900       tn'         1  160.000 


The  fncreoK   in  Tonnage  of  Englistt  and  f 
German  fleet 
England  Germany 


1911 
I  716  000 


1900 

ISJOSd 

823  000 


Strength  of  the  German  Natial  Crews 

1911   ^^57.353 
1900 

28.326 


Kri.m  tlie   "  Illustrirtc  ZeituiiK."   BtMliii. 

(;l{()\VTH  OF  THK   GERMAN'    XAVY,    1900-11)1 1. 
\Vliicli   rouses   (he   :ipi)icli(iisi()ti   iiiid   aiiKcr  of  llic    liritish. 


"This  movement  in  Ger- 
many can  best  be  appreciated 
perhaps  by  recalling  step  by 
step  the  naval  legislation  wliicli 
has  been  adoptedby  the  Reichs- 
tag in  the  past  fourteen  years.  The  first  Xavy  Act,  passed  in 
1898,  made  i)rovision  for  an  establishment  of  otdy  seventeen 
))attle-shii)s.  Since  at  that  moment  (iermany  had  built  and 
building  seven  first-class  shijjs,  four  of  tin?  second  cla.ss,  and  .six 
of  the  third  class,  apart  from  some  <'oas1 -defense  vessels  of  3,.')00 
Ions  or  less,  this  seemed  a  great  (lc\(lo])ment  in  strength,  but 
not  such  a  development  as  to  occasion  any  uneasiness  in  otlier 
<-ountries.  This  act  was  to  have  run  for  .si-ven  years:  it  was 
supersed(!d  in  two  years  by  another  measure  which  was  to  have 
run  for  s(>venteen  y<'ars,  l)Ut  wliich  was  amended  in  six  years, 
again  amended  in  two  years,  and  is  again  to  be  amended  tliis  year. 
This  is  what  is  called  the  fixt  and  immutable  Naval  Law  of 
Germany. 

"Bnt  tiiis  is  not  all.  The  significance  i>f  all  tiiese  various 
ciianges  in  the  (Jerman  jjrograms  can  be  appreciated  only  if  we 
summari/,e  the  esfablisliriient   fixt   under  tlxse  successi\-e  ineas- 


Mr.  Hurd  next  speaks  of  the 
j)olitical  aspect  of  the  move- 
ment on  Germany's  part  and 
declares  that  Germany's  new 
progi-am  is  an  intentional 
"menace"  to  England's  naval 
supremacj-.  The  Germans  are 
not  an  insular  power.  A  great 
fleet,  he  holds,  is  not  a  neces- 
sity to  them  as  it  is  to  Eng- 
land. "Sea  power  is  a  luxury  " 
to  Germany.  "It  is  a  neces- 
sity to  us,"  declares  this  ^vriter, 
"because  by  the  sea  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being." 
German  j^'s  earnestness  in 
building  a  navy  greater  than 
any  two  navies  in  the  world  is 
pro\'ed  by  the  fact  that  since 
1900  she  has  created  a  debt  for 
the  Navy  amounting  to  $190.- 
000,000.  She  has  one  aim  in 
all  this,  declares  Mr.  Hurd. 
These  are  his  words : 


"Let  there  be  no  mistake — 
(Jerman.y  aims  high;  the  stakes 
for  which  she  is  competing  are 
the  greatest  anj'  nation  has 
sought  t  o  obtain  since  Napoleon 
strode  the  Continent.  At  a  co- 
los.sal  cost — heaAy  ta.xation  on 
luxuries  and  necessities  alike 
and  heavy  debt — she  is  press- 
ing forward  in  this  race  in 
armaments,  confident  that  she 
is  now  entering  on  the  last  lap. 
She  has  mortgaged  so  nuicli  in 
the  contest  liiat  either  she 
must  achieve  victory  abroad 
or  meet  the  storm  of  strife 
which  her  policy  has  and  is  still  creating  at  home.  The  ruling 
(iermans  realize  that  this  is  the  last  lap  in  the  race — the  cru- 
cial test  of  f'udurance;  either  we  or  they  must  fail  in  the  silent, 
bloodless  war,  and  fail  soon." 

In  the  Xorth  Sea,  witiiin  striking-distance  of  the  British  coast, 
will  be  assembled  a  powerfid  German  naval  force  known  as  the 
"lligh-sea  Fleet,"  and  this  rouses  Mr.  liurd's  most  serious 
apprehension,  for  Germany  aims  at  "a  higher  standard  of  fleet 
(efficiency  in  th(>  Xorth  Sea  than  any  Power  in  its  wihlest  tlreams 
has  even  attempted  to  achieve."      lb  adds: 

"When  the  new  German  Xavy  Bill  has  i)assed,  the  British 
p(Y)ple  must  face  an  alarming  and  i)ernKinent  growth  in  naval 
expenditure  in  <ir<ler  that  the  necessary  measures  ma.\'  be  taki'ii 
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The  Mollke  carries  ten  big  guns  and  can  make  a  speed  of  25K  knots.    With  two  smaller  cruisens  she  will  visit  New  York  on  .lime  9. 


to  protect  British  interests  in  face  of  this  renewed  challenge — 
not  merely  in  ships — inanimate  skeletons — but  in  actual  naval 
power — ships  manned  and  trained  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
efficiency,  and  stationed  within  four  hundred  miles  of  our  shores." 

Mr.  Hurd  quotes  a  Avriter  in  the  London  Spectator  who  says: 

"Any  one  who  wants  to  see  what  Germans  think,  or  what  the 
armament  specialists  hypnotize  Germans  into  thinking,  could 
do  no  better  than  order  a  bookseller  to  send  him  everything 
that  appears  on  Anglo-German  relations  during  a  month." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  ten  German  books  published  within 
a  month  of  or  during  Lord  Haldane's  visit  to  Berlin,  and  he 
concludes: 

"The  general  tendency  of  these  books  is  the  same.  It  is  that 
Great  Britain  is  determined  to  destroy  Germany;  that  the  only 
way  to  meet  the  peril  is  to  arm  strongly  on  sea  and  land;  that  the 
German  public  must  be  imprest  with  the  peril,  and  must  call 
for  a  patriotic  policv  should  the  Government  fail  in  its  patriotic 
duty." 

Mr.  Hurd  concludes  his  article  with  the  following  impressive 
words : 

"We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  real,  continuing,  and  cumulative 
naval  crisis  which  will  test  our  character  as  a  people,  our  finances 
as  a  State,  and  our  industrial  resources  as  a  maimfacturing 
community.  If  we  mean  to  win  through  in  this  bloodless  war 
we  can,  but  we  must  begin  our  preparations  at  once  and  deter- 
mine that,  however  onerous  tlie  burden,  it  must  be  borue  if  we 
would  not  have  the  trident  struck  from  our  hands."  -jJ 

Mr.  Balfour,  ex-Prime  Minister  of  England,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  review  Nord  und  Sud  in  a  tone  of  foreboding  with  regard 
to  the  new  Navy  Bill  of  Germany.  He  does  not  think  that 
Germans  quite  understand  British  sensitiveness  in  this  regard. 
It  is  not  only  the  large  armaments  of  Germany  that  disturb 
him.  "The  danger  lies  in  the  coexistence  of  Germany's  mar- 
velous instrument  of  warfare  with  the  assiduous,  almost  organized 
advocacy  of  a  policy  which  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
the  peace  of  the  world  or  the  rights  of  nations."  He  proceeds  as 
follows: 

"  If  Englishmen  were  only  sure  that  the  German  fleet  was  only 
going  to  be  used  for  defensive  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  against 
aggression,  they  would  not  care  how  large  it  was,  for  a  war  of 
aggression  against  Germany  is  unthinkable  to  them." 

Profe.s.sor  Delbrueck,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  a  well-known  military  writer,  in  the  course  of  an 
interview  he  granted  to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Timen 
pooh-poohed  the  view  of  Mr.  Balfour.  He  speaks  of  the  ex- 
Premier's  "pessimistic  feeling";  his  "inaccurate  suspicion  and 
conception  of  German  poHcy."  He  declares  that  "  P^ngland 
compelled  us  to  build  our  fleet,"  for  the  Germans  are  deter- 
mined "not  to  permit  the  world  to  be  divided  up  among  other 
nations,  but  to  demand  their  own  share."     Further: 


"The  world  can  rest  assured  that  Germany,  with  her  Army  and 
Navy,  seeks  nothing  but  the  maintenance  of  her  position  in 
Europe  and  fair  participation  when  changes  in  the  ownership  of 
colonies  are  taking  place  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

"As  soon  as  England  brings  itself  to  realize  this  and  meets 
Germany  in  the  right  spirit,  the  danger  of  war  immediately  dis- 
appears. False  suspicions,  however,  have  caused  many  a  great 
war,  and  to  my  painful  regret  I  note  that,  while  German  anxieties 
regarding  an  English  attack  are  considerably  diminished,  English 
anxieties  with  regard  to  adventurous  German  plans  are  rather  on 
the  increase. ' ' 


ITALY  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  PRESS 

THE  FRIENDLY  ATTITUDE  of  France  toward  Italy 
in  her  African  campaign  is  dwelt  on  with  great  satisfac- 
tion by  the  principal  papers  of  Rome.  It  is  noted  that 
the  Figaro,  the  Gaulois,  and  the  Temps,  with  other  leading 
organs,  have  recently  refrained  from  making  any  comment  on 
the  campaign  and  simply  content  themselves  with  recording 
its  progress.  This  is  thought  very  considerate.  The  idea,  is 
put  forward  that  France  and  Italy,  hand  in  hand,  are  accomplish- 
ing the  regeneration  and  civilization  of  Northern  Africa.  Roman 
papers  seem  to  think  that  France  is  now  well  disposed  toward 
Italy,  and  that  if  there  was  at  one  time  any  criticism  of  Italian 
military  movements  by  Parisian  papers,  that  is  all  passed  away 
"like  a  cloud,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Poincare,  French 
Premier.     We  read  in  the  Popolo  Romano,  for  instance: 

"The  French  press  in  general,  with  .some  explicable  exceptions, 
have  adopted  toward  us  a  moderate,  definitely  conciliating,  and 
friendly  tone.  This  was  inevitable.  To  start  in  France  a 
current  of  opposition  to  our  African  enterprise  would  have  been 
silly,  for  it  would  have  been  in  direct  conflict,  not  only  with  the 
knowledge  of  actual  fact,  and  with  the  feelings  of  friendship  and 
sympathy  which  exist  b(>tween  the  two  nations,  but  it  would  also 
have  militated  against  the  economic  interests  which  naturally 
have  become  established  between  the  two  countries." 

Another  paper,  the  Italia,  quotes  with  approval  the  article 
in  the  Popolo  Romano,  and  adds: 

"We  have  frequently  advocated  Franco-Italian  friendship. 
We  have  not  been  troubled  becau.se  certain  incidents,  unavoidable 
happenings  in  time  of  war,  seemed  to  disturb  it.  We  wish  to 
have  a  durable  entente  between  the  two  nations  and  we  have 
applauded  with  great  persistency  the  policy  of  maintaining  our 
own  interests  in  conjunction  with  those  of  France,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  mutual  economic  relations,  so  that  we  rejoice 
at  seeing  the  ))urst  of  good  feeling  which  has  recently  appeared." 

The  radical  Vita,  too,  declares  that  "in  very  truth  there  is  no 
willing  hostility  exhibited  by  either  of  the  two  Governments 
toward  the  other." 

The  German  editors  maintain  the  attitude  which  they  took 
from  the  very  outset  of  the  Italo-Turkish  War.  Italy  is  attacked 
daily  with  heavy  witticisms.     The  most  extensivelv  circulated 
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The  Helgoland  carries  twelve  big  guns,  but  by  the  German  arrangement  only  eight  can  be  used  on  a  broadside.     American  dreadnoughts,  as 
shown  in  the  picture  of  the  Texas  in  our  last  issue,  carry  ten.  so  placed  in  a  center  line  that  all  can  be  used  on  either  broadside. 


of  Berlin  papers,  the  Morgen  Post,  calls  upon  Europe,  in  im- 
perious tone,  to  intervene  in  the  interest  of  the  Turks,  and  we 
read  the  following  scoffing  remarks: 

"The  five  great  Powers  have  fallen  on  their  knees  before  this 
tragico-eomic  operetta  because  they  are  filled  with  suspicions  of 
■each  other.  If  European  diplomacy  would  only  follow  the 
promptings  of  genuine  moral  principles,  the  five  great  Powers 
would  at  once  lock  up  in  the  gardens  of  Tripoli  these  seekers 
after  Italian  laurels.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Europe 
chain  up  the  fleet  of  Italy." 


weapon-smuggling  of  the  Arabs.  This  gun-running  was  carried 
on  to  a  large  extent  by  the  aid  of  numerous  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Levantine    clippers." — Translation    made    for    The    Literary 

DiGE.ST. 


A   MASSACRE  OF  STRIKERS  IN  SIBERIA 


N' 


We  read  in  the  Berliner 
(derisive  sentences; 


Neueste    NacJrriclitcn   tlie  following 


■"The  Turks  have  6,000  men  under  arms  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes, 
the  Italians  have  landed  from 
2,000  to  3,000  soldiers,  and  the 
disembarldng  Italians  have  not 
found  a  single  head  of  cattle. 
The  moment  has  come  for  us  to 
quote  the  words  of  Goethe: 

This  is  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  here  may 

you  land 
To  dance,  you  little    clown,    your 

saraband. 

But  the  Vossische  Zeilung 
(Berlin)  reverses  the  proportion 
of  Turkish  and  Italian  forces, 
and  remarks  that  "the  fate  of 
the  Italian  leaders  will  depend 
upon  their  abilit3%  with  an  army 
threefold  as  big  as  that  of  the 
Turks,  to  surround  them  and 
compel  their  surrender  of  the 
island."     To  quote  further: 

"If  the  invaders  keep  on  the 
coast  only,  their  enemy,  who 
have  taken  to  the  mountains, 
will  be  able,  so  long  as  food  and 
ammunition  hold  out,  to  laugh 
to  scorn  the  Italians  in  the 
city  below.  The  laurels  which 
Italy's  8,000  or  10,000  men  can 
gather  from  victory  o\er  the 
2,r,0()  or  3,500  Turks  are  not  very 
im[)()rtant,  but  they  must  be 
won,  if  Europe  is  to  be  convinced 
of  the  valor  of  Italian  soldiers." 


O  EVENT  SINCE  "Bloody  Sunday,"  say  the  Russian 
press,  has  so  profoundly  stirred  the  Czar's  Empire  as 
a  recent  tragedy  in  the  Lena  gold-fields,  Siberian 
Russia,  in  which  a  company  of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
a  police  officer  named  Treschenko,  shot  into  a  crowd  of  striking 
gold-miners,  killing  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  men  outright, 

and  wounding  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  news  of  it  spread  like 
wildfire  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  in  a  moment  the  spirit  of 
revolt,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  completely  crusht  in  Rus- 
sia, broke  out  with  such  ele- 
mental force  that  it  frightened 
even  the  Russian  administration 
and  the  reactionary  press  out  of 
their  indifference  to  public  sen- 
timent. For  days  and  days  the 
(■overnment  had  to  listen  to  in- 
terpellations in  the  Duma — not 
only  from  Socialists  and  Liberals, 
hut  also  from  the  conservative 
leader  of  the  Octoberist  major- 
ity, Gutzkov,  and  from  a  party 
of  the  Right,  the  Nationalists. 
IMinister  of  the  Interior  Maka- 
r()\  was  roused  to  defend  in  the 
Duma  the  action  of  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Lena  mines,  and  is  re- 
ported thus  in  the  Novoye  Vremya 
(St.  Petersburg): 


The  advantages  these  yEgean 
conquests  give  to  Italy  and  the 
damage  they  bring  on  Turkey  are  thus  frankly  summarized 


ITALY    bl'I.N.S    UEU    WKD    IN   THIO    .VA.V.W. 

Wildly  does  she  spin,  catching  the  small  flies,  hoping  eventually 
to  cnlannlc  the  bin  lioriict  of  Stamboul. 

— Fisrhirlli)  (Turin). 


"The  occupation  of  the  Sporades  will  throw  immense  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  news  communication  between  Constantinople  and 
the  theater  of  war  in  Trii)oli,  and  will  also  put   a  stop  to  tlie 


"There  are  certain  events  in 
a  nation's  public  life  about  which 
we  must  endeavor  to  find  out 
the  whole  trutii,  no  matter  what 
th(>  conse<]uences  may  bi>.  Such 
an  event  I  con.sidcr  to  be  the 
tragic  incident  in  Lena,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  anxious  to  rei)iy  to  your  (juestioii  immediately  tho 
it    lias  not  yet  i)een  |)ossil)le  to  gel  at   the  full  facts  of  tlu-  case. 

"  IMease  listen  calmly  to  what  I  liaxc  to  say.  The  authorities 
are  c(>nsured  for  their  conduct  in  iiilert'(>ring  with  a  strike  that 
was   peaceful   and   wilii   resorting   to   llu'   us*'  of   lirt'arms  when 
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there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
demands  of  the  strikers  were  of  a  socialistic  character,  and  there 
is  further  no  doubt  that  the  leaders  of  the  strike  were  agfitators. 
Incited  by  these  agitators,  the  crowd  stopt  a  passenger-train 
and  prevented  men  who  were  willing  to  go  to  work  from  taking 
tlieir  places.  There  was  nothing  for  the  authorities  to  do  but  to 
order  the  arrest  of  the  leaders.  The  leaders  were  arrested  and 
then  followed  the  bloody  incident  which  cost  the  miners  so  many 
lives. 

"The  situation  was  a  dangerous  one.  The  crowd  that 
gathered  to  demonstrate  Avould  have  disarmed  the  soldiers  if 
they  had  not  opened  fire.  After  the  first  charge,  the  crowd  again 
rushed  upon  the  company  of  soldiers  with  shouts  of  'hurrah.' 
What  could  the  soldiers  have  done?  When  the  people,  incited 
by  agitators,  lose  their  good  judgment,  then  there  is  nothing 
for  the  .soldiers  to  do  but  to  shoot.  This  is  the  way  it  has  always 
been,  and  always  will  be.  The  blame  rests,  not  upon  the  mih- 
tary  authorities,  but  upon  the  agitators,  some  of  whom  are  now 
in  prison,  some  of  whom  have  escaped.  It  rests  also  upon  all 
those  who  are  on  the  side  of  the  agitators." 

This  reply,  we  read,  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  all  over 
Russia.  On  Sunday,  April  29,  there  was  a  demonstration  on  the 
Kazan  Square  in  St.  Peter.sburg.  The  next  day  a  general  one- 
<lay  strike  was  declared,  and  on  May  1,  fifty-four  thousand  men 
were  idle  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  strike  quickly  spread  to 
all  the  large  cities  in  Russia.  Five  thousand  arrests  were  made 
in  one  day  in  St.  Petersburg  alone.  Then  the  Government 
receded  somewhat  from  its  position.  To  counteract  the  effect 
of  Makarov's  speech,  Timashev,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  absolved  the  strikers  from  blame,  and  declared  in 
behalf  of  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  that  the 
officers  responsible  for  the  event  will  be  recalled,  and  that  a 
commission  ^^^ll  be  sent  to  Lena,  the  district  where  the  tragedy 
occurred,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  shooting  are  described  as 
follows  in  the  Novoye  Vremya.  in  the  report  of  a  speech  by 
Antonov,  a  Socialist  deputy,  who  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Duma: 

"On  February  29,  six  thousand  workmen  went  on  strike  in 
the  gold-mines  of  Lena.  The  condition  of  work  in  the  mines, 
according  to  official  information,  was  highly  unsatisfactory. 
The  pay  was  purely  nominal,  the  food  supplied  by  the  mine- 
owners  was  extremely  bad,  and  the  miners  were  houscsd  in 
regular  barracks,  also  the  property  of  the  operators.  These 
were  the  conditions  against  which  the  miners  struck.  Their 
demands  were  so  rational  that  even  the  employers  recognized 
the  justice  of  the  men's  ease,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  them.  The  Government  authorities,  too,  declared  that 
the  miners'  demands  were  reasona})le,  and  deserved  careful 
consideration. 

"The  strike  had  lasted  for  a  month  Avithout  the  least  dis- 
turbance.      The   strike-leaders    had    their   men    thoroughly    in 


hand  and  they  were  able  to  preserve  perfect  peace.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  Baron  Ginzburg,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Lena  Mining  Company,  the  employers  believed  that  they  could 
grant  some  of  the  strikers'  demands,  and  it  was  generallj'  ex- 
pected that  the  strike  would  soon  end.  In  a  word,  there  was 
no  cause  whatever  for  resorting  to  extraordinary  measures  and 
for  calling  in  the  soldiery. 

"Nevertheless,  all  of  a  sudden  an  order  came  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  put  an  end  to  the  strike  at  once,  and,  on  March  29, 
Treschenko  who,  the  pai)ers  say,  is  well  known  for  his  activity 
as  a  provocative  spy,  was  given  the  command  of  the  troops; 
His  first  step  was  to  arrest  the  miners'  delegates  who  were  then 
carrying  on  peaceful  negotiations  with  the  employers,  and 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Lena  chief  of  police  and  the 
gOA-ernment  engineer.  This  act  was,  of  course,  merely  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  auger  of  the  strikers,  and  it  did.  When 
the  workmen  learned  of  the  arrest  of  their  delegates  they 
marched  in  a  body  of  three  thousand  to  the  prison  and  de- 
manded their  release.  Tliey  were  perfectly  peaceful,  they  made 
no  attack  on  the  soldiers,  and  were  unarmed.  But  it  offered 
Treschenko  the  opportunity  which  he  desired,  and  without  any 
provocation  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire." 

Among  the  anti-Socialists  who  joined  in  the  denunciation  of 
Treschenko's  severe  measures  against  the  strikers  is  a  well- 
kno-ftTi  journalist  who  has  no  sympathy  with  anything  like 
rebellious  or  jjopular  revolt.  This  is  Count  Mesehersky,  an 
extreme  conservative,  who  AAT-ites  in  his  paper,  the  Grazhdanin 
(St.  Petersburg): 

"I  have  been  editing  this  paper  for  forty  years  and  tiiis  is 
the  first  time  that  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  Socialists. 
Does  it  mean  that  I  have  suddenly  become  a  Socialist?  I  do 
not  think  so.  But  it  means  something  much  more  serious.  It 
means  that  there  are  times  in  the  life  of  Russia,  times  of  deej) 
stress,  in  which  an  honest  writer  believing  in  God  and  loyal  to 
the  Czar  must  perfon^e  speak  as  if  he  were  in  the  very  pn-sence 
of  God.  And  then  there  will  be  such  sincerity  in  his  words  that 
they  will  find  their  wa.v  even  to  the  heart  of  a  man  whose  general 
outlook  on  life  is  diametrically  opposed  to  his.  And  this 
sincerity  T  do  not  find  in  the  speech  of  Makarov,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  I  do  find  it  in  the  utterances  of  the  Socialists. 
There  was  something  very  uncertain  and  hesitating  about  the 
facts  which  Makarov  cited  in  justification  of  the  awful  massacre 
in  Lena,  and  as  he  is  an  honest  man  I  am  sure  he  would  admit , 
Avhen  questioned,  that  he  is  not  convinced  that  the  facts  are  as 
he  stated  them,  or  that  there  are  any  mitigating  circumstance's 
at  all  in  this  wholesale  government  murder.  Even  according 
to  the  Minister's  version  of  the  cas<',  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  shoot,  not  for  what  the  strikers  actually  did,  but  for  what 
they  might  have  done.  And  yet  he  says  that  'it  will  always  be 
so,'  that  is,  he  tells  not  only  the  Siberian  miners,  but  every  one 
of  the  sixty  million  people  in  Russia,  that  henceforth  the  police 
officers  will  be  given  the  power  to  arrest  and  shoot  the  subjects 
of  the  Czar  at  their  own  sweet  Avill!" — Trdiishiiions  made  far  Tiik 
LiTicRARY  Digest. 


THE  fk;ht  in  the  "pni.MAniEs"  jungle. 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Rooscx  elt  going  for  each  other. 

—  Wcslminsler  Gazelle  (London). 


Ff)n    AULD    LANG    SYNE. 

Uncle  Sam  (philosophically   watching   the  Taft-Roosevelt  scrap) 
— "AVal!  I  guess  old  friciids  m-r  I  he  best."     —Punch  (London). 


BRITISH    VIEWS   OF   AMERICAN   CIVILIZATION. 
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BACTEUIA   OF    VAKlor.S    KINDS   WHICH    DR.    BASTIAN    CLAIMS   TO   HAVE    PRODUCED   CHEMICALLY. 

Tlipy  wore  developed  in  sealed  test-tubes  carefully  protected  against  rontamination  by  germs  of  life. 


SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION  AGAIN 


IT  WAS  THOUdHT  that  thf  gliost  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion had  been  laid  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  When  those 
who  profest  to  have  demonstrated  the  development  of 
micro-organisms  from  dead  matter  described  their  methods,  it 
"was  easy  for  Tyndall,  Pasteur,  and  others  to  show  that  their 
cultures  had  not  been  perfectly  sterilized  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  organisms  was  the  natural  result.  One  modern  school 
of  spontanists,  however,  starts  with  admittedly  inorganic 
materials,  mere  chemical  salts.  By  combining  these  in  proper 
proportions,  taking  a  bit  as  a  "seed,"  and  "planting"  it  in  any 
one  of  various  solutions,  remarkable  growths  are  obtained. 
That  these  are  living  organisms  in  any  proper  sense,  most 
scientific  men  deny,  but  they  certainly  bear  remarkable  resem- 
blances to  life.     Says  a  writer  in  Jc  Stn's  Tout  (Paris.  May): 

'"What  relation  have  these  chemical  vegetations  obtained  by 
Stephane  Leduc  with  living  plant  forms'.'     The  future  alone  can 
decide.     But  it  is  none 
the  less  interesting  to 


on  which  they  feed,  and  which  they  cause  to  undergo  chemical 
change  preparatory  to  assimilation.  They  choose  among  the 
various  foods  offered  them,  digest  those  that  are  proper,  and 
reject  the  useless  remainder.  As  they  grow,  they  increase  in 
weight  and  may  weigh  several  hundred  times  as  much  as  the 
initial  'seed,'  while  the  surrounding  liquid  loses  by  the  same 
amount.  They  are  sensitive  to  heat,  cold,  and  light;  and  if 
they  are  wounded  during  the  period  of  growth,  their  increase  is 
retarded,  as  by  disease,  but  it  goes  on  again  when  the  wound  heals. 
"One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  theory  is  that  it 
has  brought  up  again  those  theories  of  spontaneous  generation 
that  seemed  to  have  been  definitely  buried  since  the  negative 
experiments  of  Pasteur." 

For  the  definite  resurrection  of  these  "buried"  theories,  how- 
ever, we  must  leave  France,  and,  crossing  the  Channel,  look  to 
Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  one  of  their  earliest  exponents,  whose 
hat  is  still  "in  the  ring,"  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  pretty 
vigorously  "kicked  around"  by  Europe's  first  biologists.      Dr. 

Bastian's  latest  book. 


examine  these  remark- 
able results  with  at- 
tention and  call  the 
attention  of  nature 
lovers  to  them 

"The  chemical  na- 
ture of  the  substances 
used  exerts  a  prepon- 
derating influence  on 
the  final  result.  Ni- 
trates tend  to  develop 
points  and  spin\' 
stems;  alkaline  chlo- 
rids  favor  wormlike 
growths;  ammonium 
chlorid  plunged  into  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanid 
of  potassium  gives 
rise  to  forms  recalling 
catkins.  In  solutions 
of  silicates,  ferrous 
sulfate  produces grceu- 
isii  growths,  lierl)ac(- 
ous  or  creeping,  twist- 
ing themselves  in  spirals  about 
parts. 

"With  salts  of  manganese  ciiloiatc.  nitrate,  or  sulfate  - 
there  is  a  change  of  aspect,  with  otlier  contours  and  colors.  For 
instance,  there  are  obtained  thus  mushrooms  with  double  tops 
'•>f  yellow  and  black,  crowning  a  white  sletn.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Ijcduc  maintains  tlial  these  plants'  are  really  alixc,  for.  In- 
says,  they  present  all  the  characteristics  of  life.  They  are 
bom,  grow,  attain  full  development,  decline,  an<l  die.  They 
develop  by   tlu'  nutrition  of  tlie  substances  that  they  absorb, 
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argcr  and  nu)rc  solid  calcareous 


"The  Origin  of  Life" 
(London,  1911),  re- 
produces a  memoir 
"not  considered  suit- 
able for  acceptance" 
by  the  Royal  Soeietj-, 
to  which  organization 
he  pays  his  respects 
in  his  preface.  In 
this  he  reiterates  his 
belief  in  the  occur- 
rence at  the  present 
time  of  what  he  calls 
"  archebiosis  "  —  that 
l)roduetion  of  life 
from  inorganic  ma- 
terials which,  he  says, 
most  modern  scientists 
believe  took  place  once 
— at  what  most  peo|)U' 
are  accustomed  to  i*all  "the  Creation."  But  Dr.  Bastian  says 
that  creation  is  going  on  all  the  time,  all  about  us,  and  he  de- 
scribes experiments  made  as  late  as  1910  with  pure  mineral 
materials  from  which  were  produced,  by  chemical  and  physical 
means,  not  imitations  of  growths,  as  most  scientists  consider 
Lciluc's  ])roductions  to  be,  but  veritable  micro-organisms, 
lorulas  and  micrococci.  lie  believes,  indeed,  that  these  dilYcr 
from  Iho  same  organisms  as  usually  found,  iu  that  silica  has 
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replaced  carbon  in  their  protoplasm,  and  he  regards  the  possi- 
bility of  such  replacement  as  a  biological  discovery  of  high  rank. 
The  fact  that  the  newly  generated  organisms  are  well-known 
modern  forms,  such  as  would  naturally  appear  if  germs  had  got 
into  Dr.  Bastian's  solutions,  does  not  bother  him.  The  same 
fact  was  noted  years  ago  by  Huxley,  who  said,  in  opposition  to 
Bastian's  early  experiments,  in  reference  to  the  finding  of  such 
organisms: 

'"If  these  can  be  shown  to  be  terms  in  the  development  of  a 
known  form,  the  probability  of  the  same  form  turning  up  again 
spontaneously    becomes    by    mathematical    considerations    in- 


finitely minute;  and  for  my  part  I  could  as  soon  believe  that  the 
calf  I  .see  grazing  in  a  meadow  had  been  spontaneously  generated 
from  the  grass  and  flowers  there." 

To  this.  Dr.  Bastian  now  replies: 

"Language  of  this  sort,  from  one  who  was  naturally  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject,  has  doubtless  helped  for  many 
years  to  stave  ofif  the  recognition  of  a  great  truth.  If,  however, 
it  is  the  fact  that  bacteria  and  torulas  are  merely  the  primary 
forms  most  frequently  assumed  by  certain  kinds  of  now-born 
living  matter,  then  olnqously  the  form  and  structure  of  these 
units,  as  well  as  of  the  molds  into  which  the  latter  may  develop, 
would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  matter  of  which  they  are 
composed  as  the  form  and  molecular  structure  of  the  crystal 
does  to  its  matter.  There  would  he,  in  fact,  just  as  much  reason 
why  the  organic  new-bom  unit  might  develop  into  the  likeness 
of  one  already  in  existence  as  there  would  be  that  the  crystal 
of  sodium  sulfate  which  forms  to-day  in  a 
solution  of  that  substance  should  resemble 
that  which  formed  under  similar  conditions 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  which  will  simi- 
larly form  a  thousand  years  hence.  He  who 
believes  in  the  uniformity  of  natural  phenom- 
ena should  anticipate  no  other  result.  Living 
matter  which  is  now  produced  ite  novo  speed- 
ily shapes  itself,  into  some  well-known  form; 
and  so,  also,  new  crystalloid  matter,  which 
may  have  been  produced  synthetically  V)v  the 
chemist  in  his  laboratory,  falls  naturally  into 
one  or  the  other  of  the  230  known  crystalline 
types." 

It    should    be  said   in  conclusion,  however, 
that     neither      Leduc,      with     his     chemical 
"growths,"    nor    Bastian,  with    his   silicious 
micrococci,  has  gained  a  single  authoritative 
adherent  among  scientific  men.     Most  of  them  believe  that  altho 
a    "ghost"  of  spontaneous  generation  may  have  arisen,    it  is 
but  a  formless  spirit  and  has  no  flesh  and  blood  in  it. — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Bige.st. 


MAKING  WORKMEN   LEARN    ENGLISH 

IT  MAY  SEEM  KIND  to  compel  the  foreign  workers  in  our 
mills  to  learn  English,  but  we  are  assured  that  present 
efforts  in  that  direction  are  purely  a  matter  of  business. 
The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  May  2)  tells  us  that  a  group  of  manu- 
facturers in  a  New  England  mill  city  are  making  headway  in 
an  effort  to  compel  their  employees  to  acquire  our  language. 
In  many  industries  to-day  a  large  percentage  of  the  operatives 
are  from  Continental  Europe.  Many  Confine  their  social  exist- 
ence to  contact  with  people  of  their  own  nationalities.  They 
make  little  effort  to  become  Americanized,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  somewhat  chaotic  condition 
in  shops  and  factories  where  very  much  must 
depend  on  those  who  have  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  employees.     We  read: 

"Following  out  a  determination  that  Eng- 
lish must  be  understood  and  spoken  by  all  em- 
ployees, these  manufacturers  posted  notices- 
giving  their  working  forces  six  months  in  which 
to  acquire  this  necessary  education.  The  task 
was  not  wholly  easy.  The  campaign  had  to  be 
carried  beyond  the  works.  The  clergy  of  the- 
city,  whose  congregations  include  the  men  and 
women  in  question,  were  called  into  the  con- 
ference. The  services  of  many  churches  are 
conducted  in  foreign  tongues,  so  that  their  par- 
ishioners receive  no  education  in  English  from 
this  source.  Most  of  the  clergy  have  seen  the 
wisdom  of  the  effort  and  are  assisting  so  far  as 
is  within  their  power.  Night  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  the  works,  stenographers  acting  as 
instructors.  One  of  the  plants  employs  a 
physician  who  is  in  frequent  contact  with 
every  employee.  The  test  of  a  knowledge  of 
English  is  largely  through  him,   in  the  ability 

of    employees    to    understand    his    words   and    to    answer    him 

intelligently." 

The  results  thus  far  are  said  to  be  indisputably  good.  In 
one  department  of  a  textile-mill  a  .saving  of  12  per  cent,  has 
already  been  effected,  largely  through  the  reduced  quantity  of 
spoiled  cloth,  which  is  attributed  directly  to  better  understand- 
ing of  instructions  for  operating  and  caring  for  machinery.  The 
non-P]nglish-speaking  operative  has  to  guess  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  as  to  what  is  expected  of  him.     Further: 

"The  general  effort  is  most  important.  Were  the  system 
carried  out  in  a  broader  way,  covering  an  entire  community, 
its  value  would  multiply  many  times.  A  great  many  foreigners 
come  to  the  United  States  with  no  intention  of  remaining,  their 
only  purpose  being  to  accumulate  a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
to  return  with  it  to  their  own  countries.     They  have  no  incentive 
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whatever  to  learn  Kngtish;  they  care  nothing  for  it.  Their 
sojourn  here  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  If  they  were  compelled 
to  learn  the  language,  their  contact  with  people  would  be  much 
broader.  They  would  feel  the  enlightening  influence  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  its  contrast  with  that  to  which   thev  have  been 
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accustomed.  The  chances  of  their  settling  down  as  useful, 
permanent  units  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  United  States  would 
be  much  greater.  This  initial  experiment  will  be  followed  with 
close  interest,  for  its  results  should  prove  worth  striving  for  by 
a  multitude  of  employers." 


GERMANS   FIGHTING    OUR    MACHINERY 

NEW  EVIDENCE  of  German  industrial  activity  and  of 
the  timeliness  of  Edison's  warning  to  American  manu- 
facturers, quoted  recently  in 
these  columns,  appears  in  an  article  on 
•"German  Agitation  against  American 
Machines,"  by  William  A.  Viall,  sec- 
retary of  the  Brown  and  Sharpe  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  printed  in  The  Am- 
erican Machinist  (New  York,  May 
16).  Mr.  Viall  regards  the  campaign 
BOW  being  waged  in  Germany  against 
American  machines  as  strangely  un- 
dignified, and  as  a  suggestive  phase 
of  the  "  Americaphobia "  that  has 
attacked  many  Germans  in  all  indus- 
trial and  commercial  occupations. 
Their  war-cry  seems  to  be  merely 
"German  goods  for  Germans."  Says 
Mr.  Viall: 

'Any  good  salesman  is  justified  in 
setting  forth  the  good  points  of  the 
line  that  he  is  marketing,  but  when  the 
argument  turns  upon  the  point  that 
the  goods  are  made  by  the  nation  of 
the  prospective  buyer  and  should  l)e 
bought  on  that  ground,  the  argument  is 
not  a  strong  one. 

"Furthermore,  when  a  certain  class 
puts  forth  a  })ropaganda  calling  Ameri- 
can competition  'irresponsible'  and 
founded   on  'bluff.'   a  condition  is  apt 

to  arise,  and  has  arisen,  that  misleads  many  and  is  reflected  in 
advertisements  that  state:  'Not  American  advertising  but 
German  care,'  etc.  'Many  times  superior  to  the  original  Am- 
erican manufacturer.'  '  It  is  not  in  America  that  the  largest 
factorj'  exists,'  etc. 

"There  is  in  many  of  the'German  papers,  technical  and  daily, 
paragraph  after  paragraph  calling  attention  to  so-called  Ameri- 
can business  methods,  and  in  a  portion  of  the  technical  papers 
devoting  themselves  to  machine-tool  building  the  shadow  over 
the  trade  appears  to  be  the  American  business. 

"The  main  ground  for  this  disturbance  seems  to  be  the  United 
States  tariff.  This  is  brought  forward  time  and  time  again,  but 
as  yet  not  one  word  from  the  (German  side  has  come  under  obser- 
vation calling  attention  to  the  great  difference  between  German 
and  American  rates 

"The  German  manufacturer  is  generally  considered  a  business 
man  who  does  not  buj'  on  sentiment,  but  who  purchases  when  and 
where  he  thinks  he  is  getting  the  best  he  can  for  the  money  laid 
out.  It  would  seem  as  tho  this  class  would  not  be  flattered  by 
the  campaign  now  urged  against  it  and  would  call  attention  to 
the  danger  that  exists  in  a  possible  retaliation.  As  Germany  is 
now  selling  us  goods  to  the  \alue  of  about  .fl(W,()()(), ()()(),  it  would 
not  be  good  business  to  jeopardize  this  large  lurno\<'r. 

"One  of  the  results  of  this  anti-American  feeling  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  last  July  the  Leipziger  Neueate  Nachrichten, 
in  a  four-page  su})plement,  called  a1  lent  ion  to  a  proposed  trip 
to  l)e  taken  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  wlio  were  to  investigate 
the  social,  political,  and  hygienic  organization  and  welfare  con- 
ditions, and  warned  manufacturers  against  admitting  tliein  to 
their  works  for  the  reason  that  they  were  using  tiie  nominal 
purposes  of  their  mission  as  a  c-loak  to  cover  their  true  mission, 
whicli  was  to  spy — an  ugly  word — into  German  methods.  In 
addition  to  this  statement  letters  were  publislied  by  different 
classes  of  maiiufaclurers  advising  against  tin;  admittance  of 
Americans  to  tlieir  works." 

In  editorial  cotiiincnt  on  tiiis  article.  The  American  Machinist 
calls  attention  to  tlie  fact,  well  known  among  American  machine- 


builders,  that   this   hostile  feeling  has  been   given  frequent  ex- 
pression in  print  during  the  last  two  years.     It  says: 

"As  a  rule  it  has  not  been  looked  upon  with  alarm  here,  for 
any  defensive  agitation  can  not  last  long  when  it  has  nothing 
tangible  to  oppose.  Men  may  be  gathered  together  to  fight 
shadows,  but  they  can  not  be  held  together. 

"The  'American  Invasion'  is  no  more  real  to-da\'  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Our  import 
duty  on  machine  tools,  which  is  one  ground  for  this  disturbance, 
is  1.5  per  cent,  lower  to-day  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The 
reduction  was  made  at  the  request  of  American  machine-tool 

builders.      Thus  there   is  no  change  in 
conditions  to  warrant  the  present  agita- 

\'\oi\ 

"Another  factor  is  the  increasing 
cost  of  German-built  machines.  Wages 
are  increasing  in  Germany.  The  cost 
of  living  is  going  up  all  over  the  world. 
Thus  a  great  cost-leveling  process 
is  at  work.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
shortly  the  cost  of  the  machines  of 
the  same  grade,  whether  American-built 
or  German-built,  will  be  practically  the 
same.  The  tendency  of  this  will  be  to 
break  down  such  artificial  barriers  as 
sentiment. 

"Again,  the  political  situation  in 
Europe  is  always  tense.  The  countries 
there  are  jealously  w^atching  each  other, 
fearing  that  a  rival  may  get  some  ad- 
^antage.  It  ma.y  be  that  this  jealous 
attitude  is  partly  the  cause  of  this  agi- 
tation. Ha\nng  nothing  to  fear  from 
us  politically,  a  scare  is  attempted  from 
our  trade  competition.  For  the  very 
reason  that  this  agitation  comes  from  a 
false  attitude,  a  disregard  of  the  great 
economic  laws  governing  trade,  it  can 
not  last  long  or  have  much  final  effect. 

"While  it  is  not  pleasant  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  attacked,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  retaliate  in  like 
manner.  We  recognize  that  the  atti- 
tude is  false  and  will  disappear  when 
it  has  run  its  course.  The  sooner  this  is  done,  naturally  the 
better  we  will  be  pleased. 

"Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  busy  bodies  in  every 
nation.  We  have  them  as  well  as  our  German  friends.  The 
unwisely  patriotic  American  may  see  danger  in  a  fancied  German 
invasion — he  has  raised  the  bogie  of  Japanese  aggression  fre- 
quently during  the  last  two  years — in  the  same  way  that  his 
German  friend  looks  for  an  American  one,  which  merely  shows 
that  no  one  has  a  monopoly  on  agitation." 


RAIN  THAT  FOLLOWS  DROUGHT— In  a  note  entitled 
"The  Chemistry  of  Rare  Rain,"  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
May  11)  describes  results  that  indicate  the  presence  of  special 
fertilizing  agents  in  rain  that  falls  after  the  prevalence  of  a  long 
dry  spell.     lie  says: 

"After  a  drought  continuing  for  five  weeks  rain  fell  on  Satur- 
day last  generally  throughout  the  country,  and  the  oi)i)()rtunity 
was  thus  afforded  of  examining  samples  of  rain  with  the  \  icw  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  long  arid  interval  had  affected  its  com- 
position in  any  way.  Clean  samples  of  the  water  caught  on  the 
roof  of  liie  Lancet  offices  about  an  hour  after  the  siu)wer  had 
begun  were  submitted  to  partial  analysis  with  interesting  results. 
A  feature  of  the  analysis  was  an  unusual  amount  of  ammonia  in 
the  water.  This,  of  course,  had  been  washed  out  of  the  air.  The 
quantity  found  was  (>(inal  to  ()..")'2.")  grain  of  ammonia  per  gallon 
of  the  rain-water.  Tiiis  is  about  seven  tinu's  the  amount  found, 
volume  for  volume,  in  rain  in  normal  times  of  rainfall.  The 
suggestion  is  tliat  tlie  first  shower  of  rain  wliicli  succeeds  a 
(Irougiit  iuis  in  it  augmented  fertilizing  pro[)erties,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  delayed  fall  serves  as  a  specific  stimulant  to 
vegetation  apart  from  the  refr(>shing  qualities  of  rain  as  rain. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  vegetation  rapidly  recovers  its  delight- 
ful, sootiiing,  fresh  green  aspect  when  the  shower  tluit  lias 
been  a  long  time  coining  at  length  drops  'upon  (lie  i)lace 
beneath.'" 
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EXTRACTING   PERFUMES  AT  HOME 

IT  IS  NOT  DIFFICULT  to  extract  the  scents  from  flowers 
if  one  knows  how.  The  result,  we  are  told  by  S.  Leonard 
Baslin,  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York, 
Maj'  25),  will  rarely  resemble  the  product  to  be  obtained  at 
the  perfumery  shops  because  few  scents  sold  in  the  stores  are 
simple  essences;  nearly  all  are  the  result  of  skilful  blending,  an 
art  which  requires  ingenuity.     Still  Mr.  Baslin  lays  down  rules 


for  the  amateur  which  will  make  it  quite  easy  to  extract  the 
scents  of  common  garden  blossoms,  and  to  preserve  them  in 
permanent  form.  Generally  speaking,  he  says,  scent  may  be 
gathered  from  any  strongly  scented  blossoms,  tho  better  results 
seem  to  be  obtained  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  Roses,  violets, 
lilies,  tuberose,  and  lavender  are  good  to  begin  with.  It  is 
important  to  cull  the  blooms  at  the  right  time.  Says  Mr. 
Baslin : 

'■  In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  short  period  when  the  fragrance 
is  in  a  more  inten.se  form  than  at  any  other  time  and  it  is  then 
that  the  gathering  of  the  flowers  must  take  place.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  blooms  Avill  smell  most  strongly  immediat(>ly 
after  they  have  opened,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  far  better 
to  wait  until  the  organs  of  the  flowers  have  become  fully  matured, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  scent  Avill  be  at  its  best.  Certainly  a 
point  should  be  made  of  securing  the  petals  in  the  forenoon, 
before  the  heat  of  the  day  has  in  any  way  faded  them.  It  is  very 
necessarj'  that  the  flowers  should  be  quite  freed  from  any  traces 
of  rain  or  dew.  It  is  a  rather  delicate  matter  drying  the  flowers, 
as  unless  the  process  is  done  quickly  the  petals  will  wither  ami 
the  natural  fragrance  depart.  For  the  purpose  of  drying  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  prepare  a  framework  with  wire  netting  stretched 
across.  .  .  .  Into  this  the  blos.soms  may  be  placed  in  a  single  layer 
and  the  whole  thing  moved  up  and  down  with  a  swinging 
motion  so  that  the  air  rushes  freely  around  the  blooms.  In  a 
short  while  it  will  be  found  that  all  traces  of  moisture,  which 
is  almost  certain  to  have  been  present  if  the  flowers  have  been 
gathered  early  in  the  morning,  will  have  gone. 

"It  will  now  be  necessary  to  obtain  some  very  pure  Lucca 
oil.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  making  quite  sure  that  the 
material  is  genuine  olive-oil;  much  of  the  cheaper  stuff  on  the 
market  to-day  is  refined  animal  oil  and  not  at  all  suitable  for 
our  purpose.  The  highest  grade  vegetaV)le  oil  is  in  itself  practi- 
cally scentless  and  will  moreo\'er  he  found  to  take  up  tin;  delicate 
essences  of  the  flowers  quite  readily.  The  next  step  is  to  secure 
some  piwes  of  wadding  such  as  may  be  purchased  at  any  draper's 
stores  in  lengths.  Last  of  all  we  shall  need  some  wide-necked 
jars;  those  made  of  glass  are  the  best,  altho  this  is  not  an 
essential  point.     Now  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  cut  the  wad- 


ding into  circular  portions  such  as  will  easily  fit  into  the  jar. 
A  good  number  of  these  should  be  prepared  beforehand.  Next 
pour  a  quantity  of  oil  into  a  dish  and  in  this  immerse  the  pieces 
of  wadding.  As  it  is  desirable  that  the  wadding  should  be  well 
soaked  it  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  them  for  a  while.  .  .  .  Be  quite 
sure  that  the  jars  are  quite  clean,  and  then  sprinkle  a  thin  layer 
of  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  first  jar  to  be  filled.  Now  cover  the 
salt  with  a  layer  of  petals,  and  over  this  place  a  section  of  the 
oil-soaked  cotton  wool,  then  sprinkle  a  little  more  salt,  next 
arrange  another  layer  of  petals  to  be  followed  by  more  wadding. 
This  routine  is  to  be  repeated  until  the  jar  is  full,  and  in  order 
to  get  a  number  of  sections  of  wadding  into  place  it  will  be 
necesssary  slightly  to  press  the  contents  of  the  jar.  We  must 
now  make  quite  sure  that  the  contents  of  the  jar  are  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  air.  A  large  cork  answers  the  purpose 
well,  but  in  any  case  parchment  or  grease-proof  paper  flxt  oAcr 
the  opening  is  quite  sufficient." 

The  jars  should  be  sealed  without  delay  and  left  in  a  warm, 
sunny  place  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
they  are  unsealed  and  the  oil  drained  away,  pressing  the  wadding 
with  a  spoon  to  drive  the  oil  into  the  body  of  the  jar.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  exprest  oil  is  highly  perfumed.     Then: 

"As  soon  as  possible  the  essence  should  be  stored  away 
in  tightly  stoppered  bottles.  If  desired,  the  perfume  may  be 
made  more  convenient  for  certain  purposes  by  dilution  [with 
alcohol] 

"As  has  been  indicated,  a  large  part  of  the  art  of  scent-making 
consists  in  judicious  blending.  Certain  of  the  strongly  aromatic 
herbs  will,  if  properly  used,  add  much  to  the  value  of  some  scents. 
The  most  difficult  point  is  to  keep  the  various  values  in  the  right 
proportion  so  as  to  avoid  an  imdue  predominance  of  any  one. 
A  very  pleasing  fragrance  may  be  made  by  combining  rose 
leaves  and  lavender.  ...  In  the  same  way  a  small  quantity 
of  rosemary  or  bay  leaves  improves  the  fragrance  of  violet 
perfume.  .  .  .  It  is  very  necessary  in  adding  the  leaves  of  any 
plant  to  see  that  they  are  perfectly  macerated.  Each  leaf 
should  be  cut  off  separately 

"Certain  substances  to  be  obtained  at  the  chemist's  store  will 
also  help  us  to  improve  the  perfume  of  natural  essences  which 
may  not  be  very  powerful  for  some  reason  or  another.  (Moves 
added  to  the  jar  of  petals  will  assist  in  giving  a  remarkable 
piquancy  to  the  resulting  .scent  obtained  by  some  of  the  methods 
indicated  above.  It  goes  without  saying  that  some  of  the  sub- 
stance usually  known  as  'orris  root'  will  give  an  enhanced  value 
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(o  violet  perfume  without  in  any  way  indicating  that  the  scent 
is  other  than  jjcrfectly  natural.  It  will  be  found  that  all  per- 
fumes improve  by  storing  and  many  rather  feeble  scents  become 
strangely  intensified  after  keei)ing  for  a  Aveek  or  so.  All  scent- 
makers  are  at  times  mystified  by  the  fact  that  certain  perfumes 
will  lose  all  Ihi^r  fragrance  for  a  short  while.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  some  of  the  home-mtide  scent  may,  after  an  interval,  part 
with  the  best  of  its  fragrance;  fortunately,  however,  this  is 
only  a  temporary  matter,  and  quite  often  the  odor  comes  back 
in  an  intensified  form.  At  present  it  is  quite  impossible  to  (ex- 
plain this  phenomenon,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  distinctly 
a  curious  one,  especially  to  the  amateur  dealing  in  i)erfumes." 
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"WHAT   IS    SARSAPARILLA ? " 

THE  ABOVE  QUESTION  would  appear  to  be  so  com- 
plicated as  to  make  the  classic  query,  "What  is  whisky?  " 
look  plain  and  straightforward  indeed.  Spring  seems 
to  be  the  time  of  year  selected  by  those  who  favor  this  drug 
to  test  once  more  its  reputed  ability  to  put  them  in  shape  for 
the  coming  season.     In  an  article  entitled   "The  Sarsaparilla 
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Absurdity, ""  a  writer  in  Tht-  Journal  of  the  Amcricati  Medical 
Ansocidlion  (Chicago,  May  4)  asserts  that  the  sarsaparilla  habit 
is  merely  the  persistent  "recurrence  of  epidemic  foolishness." 
It  finds  \ery  little  sarsaparilla  in  the  popular  preparations  ]>ear- 
ing  that  name,  and  it  asserts  that  even  if  they  contained  more, 
it  could  do  no  one  any  special  good.  Moreover,  some  of  them 
contain  drugs  not  acknowledged  on  the  labels.     We  read: 

"Sarsaparilla  contains  small  amounts  of  three  glucosids 
(parillin,  saponin,  and  sarsosaponin),  an  oil,  a  resin,  and  about 
1.")  per  cent,  of  starch. 

"Sarsaparilla  has  no  local  action,  and  internally  is  practically 
d(>void  of  any  physiologic  action  whatever.  The  only  active 
I)riiiciples  that  it  possesses  are  the  saponins,  and  thej-  are  in  such 
•small  amount  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  If  there  is  no 
physiologic  activity  to  the  drug,  nothing  that  can  be  demon- 
strated, it  certainly  has  no  unusual  value.  The  fact  that  the 
drug  (if  it  deserves  the  name)  is  almost  never  used  alone,  that 
it  is  almost  always  combined  with  something  more  active,  such 
as  potassium  iodid,  renders  even  a  concealed  activity  and  value 
doubtful 

'  Medical  men  have  inherited  from  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers and  great-grandfathers  the  belief  that  sarsaparilla  has 
value  in  sj'philis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  as  a  general  promoter, 
or  disturber  for  good,  of  metabolism.  But  it  is  exceedingly  rare 
that  sarsaparilla  is  ordered  alone;  it  is  always  in  one  of  its 
multiple  conibinati(5ns,  as  described  ilbove,  or  in  combination 
with  a  positive  active  drug,  such  as  an  iodid.  That  it,  in  one 
of  its  conibiiKitions,  can  make  iodid  taste  less  disagreeable  is 
another  inherite<l  belief.  Iodid  given  in  milk  or  efTer\'escing 
water  can  be  rendered  very  sUghtly  disagreeable.  The  sarsa- 
parilhi  combinations  arf*- disagreeable  of  themselves. 

"To  show  how  litth;  value  even  nostrum-venders  l)elieve 
sarsaparilla  itself  to  hav(!,  one  has  but  to  study  tln'  analyses  of 
various  nostrum  sarsaparilla  mi.xtun-s.  In  part  second  of  th<' 
1911  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  E.\- 
j)eriinent.  Station   .   .   .  occurs  the  following: 

"  Xinc!  samples  of  proprietary  compound  extracts  of  sar.sa- 
I)ariiia  were  analyzed.  According  to  tln^  labels  they  are  of  most 
coni[)Icx   coMiposiiion.     Tlic   following  drugs,   ac<M)r<ling   to   tiic 


labels  on  these  bottles,  are  included  in  their  preparation;  ■s'Srsa-! 
parilla,  yellow  dock,  .stillingia,  burdock,  licorice,  sassafras,^ 
mandrake,  buckthorn,  senna,  black  cohosh,  pokeroot,  winter-" 
green,  cascara  sagrada,  cinchona  bark,  prickly  ash,  alcohol, 
glycerin,  and  iodids  of  pota.ssium  and  iron.' 

"The  only  possible  value  of  this  combination  of  drugs  is  the 
cathartic  action  of  the  well-known  senna  and  ca.scara  sagrada, 
etc.,  the  tonic  action  of  the  iron,  the  appetizing  action  of  the 
cinchona,  the  very  potent  action  of  potassium  iodid,  and  the 
possibly  desired  effect  of  alcohol.  It  is  seen  that  the  sarsaparilla 
is  .so  overpowered  that  if  it  had  any  action  it  could  not  be  found. 

"The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  quoted  in  this 
report,  remarks  that  the  majority  of  laymen,  while  mistakenly 
believing  sarsaparilla  to  have  therapeutic  powers,  know  that 
it  is  harmless;  therefore  its  combination  with  an  active  drug 
like  potassium  iodid,  in  a  supposedly  harmless  preparation  sold 
by  druggists,  grocers,  and  department  stores,  is  censurable. 
Potassium  iodid  can  generally  do  harm  in  large  doses,  and  may 
do  harm  in  small  doses. 

"The  Connecticut  report  goes  on  to  state  that  the  labels  of 
five  samples  of  these  sarsaparilla  preparations  claimed  to  con- 
tain from  7  to  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  One  contained  22.5  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  altho  none  was  stated  on  the  label.  Three 
samples  contained  a  large  amount  of  glycerin.  Many  contained 
sugar  in  the  form  of  molasses." 

The  author  goes  on  to  quote  analyses  of  the  contents  of  various 
preparations  of  this  sort  and  to  compare  them  with  the  claims 
printed  on  the  labels.  Most  of  them  contain  iodid  of  potassium. 
One  variety  issues  the  warning  on  its  label,  "Patients  should 
cautiously  avoid  the  use  of  beer  and  alcoholic  stimulants  even- 
in  small  quantities,  which  is  distinctly  calculated  to  produce 
the  very  diseases  which  they  wish  to  cure."  Such  ad\'ice,  sajs 
the  Connecticut  report,  is  "most  refresliing  when  connected 
with  a  preparation  containing  5.1  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  more  than 
is  usually  found  in  beer  itself."     The  writer  concludes: 

"It  is  extremely  improbable  that  thei-e  is  any  therapeutic 
value  in  sarsaparilla,  or  that  there  is  any  indication  whatsocAer 
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in  medicine  for  tlic  use  of  .sarsaparilla  as  a  nvedicanient.  Tlio 
IMuirmacoptria  should  be  purged  of  such  absolute  nonsense,  if 
it   is  to  colli  iniic  li>  t'lijoy  its  own  st>lf-ivspect ." 


ASSAILING  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 


OXE  HARDLY  LOOKS  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  tind  an  art  critic,  perhaps,  but  it  was  he  alone,  says 
a  -WT-iter  in  the  London  Academy,  who  touched  the  truth 
regarding  the  present  state  of  English  art.  It  was  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Royal  Academy,  after  others  had  paid  the  usual 
compliments  and  the  Prime  ]Minister  had  talke-il  about  saving  old 
masters  from  tlie  foreign,  particularly  American,  buyer.  The 
Primate  could  ill  criticize  the  art  of  his  hosts,  says  Mr.  Ilaldane 
MacFall,  but  '"he  went  straight  to  Browning's  true  definition 


"One  stands  aghast  to  think  th^t  the  royal  palaces  will  have 
their  walls  arrayed  in  the  mediocre  colored  photography  of  a 
commonplace  vision.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  that  the  King's  art- 
advisers  should  be  so  blind  and  commonplace  that  they  can  not 
discover  in  all  the  land  one  decorative  poet  to  hymn  the  signifi- 
cance and  splendor  of  the  crowning  of  the  King.  For,  be  it 
remembered,"  it  is  exactly  this  power  of  advice  that  still  rests- 
with  the  Royal  Academy;  the  Academy  still  holds  high  office; 
and  were  it  only  competent  to  use  its  power  with  genius,  its 
influence  might  bo  enormous.  Can  this  be  said  to  be  harsh 
criticism?     Would    an    Academician    resent    it    if  it  were   said 

about  another  institu- 
tion?" 


"PENELOPE    AND    THE    SUITORS." 

Thi.s  painting  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse.  R.A.,  was  secured,  before  it  was  finished,  by  tlie  corporation  of  the 
Aberdeen  Art  Gallery.     "Britain  almost  alone  of  nations  still  likes  the  story-telling  picture." 


of  the  function  of  painting,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Academy 
and  to  the  people,  to  the  rich  and  to  the  citizen,  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  public  places  with  living  art."  It  might  have  been  in 
the  Primate's  mind  to  say  by  indirection  what  Mr.  MacFall 
comes  down  flat  with  in  regard  to  the  annual  display  now  filling 
Burlington  House.  "There  is  not  one  masterpiece  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  tedious  display,"  he  asserts.  "There  is  .scant 
sen.se  of  distinction,  of  great  motive;  one  seeks  in  vain  for  a 
great  poet."  He  complains  that  of  the  two  Academicians  of 
"supreme  genius",  Mr.  Sargent^  (an  American,  by  the  way) 
sends  a  few  land.seapes  with  figures,  and  Mr.  BrangAVyn  nothing 
at  all.     This  is  Mr.  MacFall 's  trumpet-blast: 

"To  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  utter  collap.se  of  the  Royal  Academy 
as  a  vital  institution  for  the  encouragement  of  all  that  is  great 
and  sincere  in  the  modern  endeavor,  would  be  the  veriest 
sophistry.  But  there  is  salvation  from  wreckage — artistic  decay, 
be  it  understood — if  the  younger  men  will  set  their  house  in 
order;  and  it  concerns  the  Academician  most  of  all  that  he 
should  save  his  great  institution." 

The  state  pictures — the  "Prince  of  Wales"  by  Mr.  Cope,  and 
the  "Coronation"  picture  by  Mr.  Llewellyn — are  the  "sensa- 
tions" of  the  show.     Of  the  latter  Mr.  MacFall  writes: 


The  Primate,  as  the 
London  Times  reports 
him,  appealed  for  the 
decoration  of  public 
buildings  and  govern- 
ment offices  with  some- 
thing else  besides  drab 
gray  walls  and  geo- 
graphical maps,  saying: 

"Nobody  can  read 
the  story  of  Northern 
Italy  in  the  days  of 
Medici  and  Strozzi  and 
Visconti,  and  the  rest, 
without  feeling  that 
the  civic  and  political 
life  of  tho.se  Republics 
was  led  by  men  who 
thought  as  well  as  acted 
and  who,  whether  they 
used  or  misu.sed  them, 
had  high  ideals  and  big 
aspirations  constantly 
to  the  fore.  Why? 
There  are  no  doubt 
many  reasons.  One 
was  this.  Where  did 
they  do  their  work,  and 
write  their  letters,  and 
sit  in  their  commit- 
tees? Why,  among  the 
frescoes  of  the  Palazzo 
Publico  of  Siena,  and 
the  Palazzo  Ve(!chio  of 
Florence,  the  Doge's  Palace  of  Venice,  and  the  Sala  del  Cambio  of 
Perugia,  and  .so  on.  If  the  committee  was  dull,  and  the  chairman 
was  stujjid,  and  the  drudgery  was  wearisome,  they  had  something 
round  them  on  the  walls  which  gave  a  different  hue  to  it  all,  and 
brought,  I  say  it  again,  some  poetry  into  the  prose." 

But  if  the  Primate's  words  were  acted  upon,  echoes  Mr.  Mac- 
Fall,  "if  the  King's  advisers  guide  the  official  rewards  toward 
the  uncreative,  the  official,  and  the  merely  pushful,  what  hope 
is  there  that  the  lucrative  orders  for  great  decorations  would  not 
see  our  supreme  masters  passed  by  in  like  fashion?"     Further: 

"The  catalog  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  for  motto:  'Take 
care  to  encourage  the  Beautiful;  the  U.seful  encourages  itself '; 
and  this  trash  fits  well  upon  its  portals  this  summer.  There 
is  scant  doubt  that  if  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  tho.se 
who  decorat(!  the  walls  of  the  display  were  asked  to  define 
art  they  would  answer  with  the  Beauty  fallacy.  That  the 
committee  of  the  Academy  who  printed  it  should  set  it  upon  the 
altars  of  their  faith  accounts  for  their  humiliation.  That  art 
has  for  so  long  been  mistaken  for  some  elusive  thing  of  mere 
beauty  that  has  no  use  has  seemed  to  many  a  sort  of  sacred  thing 
in  the  nature  of  a  sacrament;  but  it  is  only  when  art  is  realized 
to  be  a  vital  thing  of  supreme  use,  a  necessity  so  compelling,  so 
close  to  lif(^  as  to  be  an  overwhelming  desire  of  man,  that  it  flings 
off  all  shyness  and  embraces  a  people  in  all  its  majesty.     The 
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critics  speak  slightingly  of  the  Pretty;  but  the  pretty  is  not  only 
a  part  of  Beauty,  it  is  a  most  legitimate  need  and  a  most  charm- 
ing one.  It  is  sheer  cant  that  sneers  at  the  pretty;  and  it  is 
significant  that  they  who  are  forever  deriding  it  are  exactly  those 
who  narrow  art  to  the  falsity  of  Beauty  and  are  unable  to  grasp 
the  vast  dominion  that  is  the  realm  of  the  artist. 

"The  Academy,  so  far  from  balking,  even  while  it  complains 
to  the  heavens,  has  taken  no  small  part,  all  unwittingly  it  may 
be,  in  driving  the  buyers  into  the  market  of  the  old  masters  by 
its  false  intention  in  art.  People  are  timid,  and  rightly  timid, 
of  investing  money  in  much  work  that  the  Academy  eneourages. 
Poetic  justice  walks  these  galleries  if  Poetry  herself  be  flown. 
Surely  it  is  ripe  time  that  the  Academy  looked  to  itself,  dis- 
covered the  basic  significance  of  art,  and  set  its  house  in  order 
to  create  it,  and  to  bring  into  its  fold  all  such  as  are  masters  in 
its  creation.  Pushfulness  may  be  a  fine  commercial  asset;  it  is 
not  the  badge  of  genius  in  art." 

One  picture  in  this  year's  show  that  we  reproduce  on  the  next 
page  seems  to  have  the  vital  element,  but  for  that  reason  a 
critic  in  the  London  Graphic  objects,  saying: 

"Mr.  Strang  .  .  .  gives  us  with  relentless  power  and  with  a 
handling  as  determined  and  relentless,  like  the  life  he  depicts,  a 
picture  of  a  youth  and  'his  girl'  at  a  restaurant  on  'Bank 
Holiday.'  The  character,  too,  is  excellent:  but  now  it  is  done, 
what  then?  It  is  unsympathetic,  and  tho  it  has  the  significance 
of  a  picture  of  satirical  or  saturnine  humor,  within  the  capacity, 
indeed,  of  a  Goya,  will  it  affect  the  spectator  as  the  painter  has 
clearly  intended  it  to  do?  Sympathy  means  much  in  a  picture 
of  'ife.  See  only  the  wistful  pathos  of  Mr.  Hacker's  '  Imprisoned 
Spring' — the  sadness  of  the  girl  shut  up  with  the  grace  of  her 
poor  flowers — and  one  feels  as  much  attracted  by  this  canvas  as 
repelled  by  Mr.  Strang's.  And  one  need  not  be  a  sentimentalist 
for  that."  

TAKING  STOCK  ARCHITECTURALLY 

FRANCE  AIDED  the  United  States  to  plan  its  capital. 
Now  the  torch  has  been  carried  much  farther  westward, 
for  it  is  an  American  architect  whose  designs  for  the  new 
capital  of  Australia  have  been  awarded  the  first  prize.  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Griffin  of  Chicago  is  the  fortunate  man,  and  his 
success  is  truly  a  cause  for  national  satisfaction,  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  for  the  competition  was  international  in  its 
scope.  The  opportunity  was  unusual — it  called  for  the  de- 
signing of  an  entire  city.  Australia,  we  are  told,  has  acquired 
a  federal  territory  four  miles  square,  165  miles  southwest  of 
Sydney  in  New  South  Wales,  which  is  to  be  made  into  another 
District  of  Columbia.  The  task  of  the  competitors  was  not  to 
design  buildings,  but  to  indicate  on  the  plan  the  precise  sites 
for  public  buildings  and  monumental  structures.  Mr.  Griffin's 
success,  declares  this  editorial  Avriter,  "will  have  a  double  value 
if,  besides  awakening  the  world  to  a  realization  not  too  widely 
prevalent  that  American  art  in  this  field  has  become  a  competitor 
to  be  reckoned  with,  it  shall  make  the  country  as  a  whole  un- 
derstand a  little  what  giant  strides  the  entire  architectural  pro- 
fession has  been  making."     For, 

"Americans  have  had  for  so  many  years  to  apologize  for  their 
architecture,  particularly  in  New  York,  that  they  have  not  found 
it  easy  to  appreciate  the  revolution  which  has  gone  on  under 
their  eyes.  True,  we  are  all  fond  of  boasting  about  our  sky- 
scrapers. In  fact,  we  have  come  to  expect  that  the  visiting  for- 
eigner of  note  will  rave  about  them  as  soon  as  he  glimpses 
them  when  coming  up  the  bay.  But  it  is  the  wonderful  i)r()gress 
of  our  [)ublic  architecture  to  which  we  are  as  yet  not  awake, 
l)articuiarly  in  New  York,  which  more  than  one  visitor  of  taste 
and  judgment  now  describes  as  a  beautiful  city. 

"If  any  one  wishes  to  test  this,  let  him  underlake  to  show 
a  traveler  from  abroad  the  really  striking  buildings  witliiii 
the  city.  It  will  be  no  easy  task,  for  he  must  start  from  the 
Battery,  with  its  Custom  House,  and  show  a  multitude  of  sky- 
.scrapers  before  even  reaciiing  the  ever  lovely  City  Hall,  and 
tliellall  of  itecords.  Tlie  lu  \v  Police  llea(i<|uarters  is  also  well 
wortii  seeing.  Th(!  Public  Library  will,  of  course,  attract,  partic- 
ularly b(H'aus«*of  its  landscap*-  treatment — we  venture  to  say  that 
few  New  ^'orkers  have  yet  seen  and  appreciated  the  terrace  in 
the  n-ar,  now  ornaiiK-iiled  by  the  .Josephine  Sliaw  Lowell  fountain 


and  the  Bryant  statue.  Near  by  is  the  new  Grand  Central 
Station,  far  enough  along  to  demonstrate  that  it,  too,  is  to  be 
worthy  of  being  classed  as  a  real  work  of  art.  The  difference 
between  it  and  the  old  hideous  Grand  Central  Station  that  was 
rebuilt  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  indicates  more  clearly  than  any- 
thing else  could  the  amazing  transformation  in  taste  which  has 
gone  on  in  this  city  since  the  days  when  the  W^indsor  Hotel  and 
the  Grand  Union  were  deemed  the  highest  type  of  modem 
architecture,  and  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  very  'tasty.'  Then 
the  only  residence  fit  for  a  gentleman  was  thought  to  be  the 
hideous  brown-stone  with  its  equally  hideous  brown-stone  steps. 
Will  it  be  possible  to  mak(>  future  generatiiuis  believe  that  about 
1885  one  might  wander  from  Fourteentli  Street  to  Central  Park 
and  find  in  every  side  street  not  a  single  variant  from  this  same 
brown-stone  front? 

"Of  the  Pennsylvania  Station  we  have  often  spoken.     Time 
only  brings  out  more  clearly  hoAv  great  the  monument  its  archi- 


"THE    KIN(!    OF    SPAIN'S    NAVY." 
From  the  painting  by  J.  Seymour  Lucas. 

The  Academy,  says  Mr.  IlakianeMacl-'all.  "  has  taken  no  small  part, 
all  unwittingly  it  may  bo,  in  driving  Xhv  buyers  into  the  niarkot  of  the 
old  masters  by  its  false  intention  in  art ."     Is  this  a  sample  ? 


tects  have  built  to  themselves,  their  city,  and  their  art.  The 
new  Post  Office  going  up  behind  it,  in  harmony  with  it,  makes 
plainer  than  ever  the  possibility  of  an  uptown  civic  and  business 
center  in  this  neighborhood — if  only  the  city  would  supervise 
the  buildings  to  come  there.  In  Central  Park,  too,  the  new  Art 
Museum  is  in  itself  proof  of  the  artistic  growth  of  the  city.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  hideousness  of  the  first  'Egyi)tian' 
structure?  In  the  near-l\v  streets,  now  so  happil\-  di\ersilied, 
are  to  be  found  many  exqui.site  private  homes,  by  no  means  all 
the  property  of  millionaires,  which  daily  prove  to  unbelievers 
that  even  a  cheap  house  can  be  made  a  hoii.s(>  beautiful.  Not 
that  every  new  home  is  a  work  of  art;  some  extraordinarily 
grotesque  adaptations  of  church  archit(>cture  to  the  privat»v 
dwelling  seem  to  be  the  nige  with  some.  Hut  even  they  spell 
progress;  at  least  tli(>y  i)ro\-e  that  the  opi)ortunily  for  original 
treatment,  for  individual  taste,  exists.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  argue  with  a  client  that  a  departure  from  the  conventional  is 
possible  without  raising  doubts  as  to  one's  sanity." 

The  advance  in  New  York  is  "nHrelN  cluiracteristic  of  what 
is  going  on  the  country  over  in  greater  or  less  degree."  Thirty 
years  is  the  period  of  almost  complete  transformation.  The 
I'osl  resumes: 
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."Whereas  thirty  years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  eitj-  that 
had  a  single  heautiful  building,  it  is  hard  to  find  one  to-day  that 
has  not  a  number  of  them.  Toledo  has  this  winter  inaugurated 
an  e.xquisite  art  museum  in  a  rare  landscape  setting.  It  draws 
Aisitors  to  that  city  from  all  the  surrounding  towns.  Who  can 
measure  its  influence  upon  the  standards  of  taste  of  those  Avho 
behold  it?  The  whole  city-planning  and  ci\-ic-eenter  movement, 
the  leaders  of  our  national  ci\ic  bodies,  some  of  our  magazines 
wliicli  deal  with  architecture,  public  and  private,  all  deserve  their 
siiare  of  the  credit  for  this  national  architectural  revival.     True, 


IJ.V.NK    JI01.IDA"i.' 

The  Uoyal  Acadciny  shows  this  can\  as  of  Mr.  Williaiu  Sirang.  wlio 
I)ainls  an  Enpthsh  youth  and  "his  girl"  at  a  restaiir'ant  on  Hank 
Iloljclay.  Till- Sphere  Rnds  it  "  almost  iuiinorous,"  but  The  (Iraphif 
objects  that  it  is  too  unsyinpatlietic.  Mr.  Strang  is.  from  Britisli 
si;iii(lards.  obviously  at  faull  in  not  making  his  "story  "  plainer. 


we  have  not  yet  developed,  or  rather  I'eturned  to,  a  characteristic 
American  architecture,  but  the  trend  is  in  that  direction.  The 
failure  of  so  monumental  a  building  as  the  New  Theater  carries 
its  lesson.  That  attempt  to  house  a  national  theater  within  a 
building  which  might  have  been  an  opera-house  moved  bodily 
from  the  capital  of  some  small  European  principality,  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  If  a  national  theater  ever  conies  to  pass 
it  will  have  an  American  home.  But  the  great  truth,  after  all, 
is  that  the  nation  has  come  to  recognize  architecture  as  a  great 
and  noble  art,  of  value  in  e\  ery  development  of  our  national  life. 
As  our  railroad  stations  have  become  objects  of  beauty — what 
American  railroatl,  save  the  new  Westchester  one,  has  ever  been 
built  with  an  eye  to  beauty? — so  the  cash  value  of  taste  even 
in  fa<^-tories  is  coming  to  l)e  understood.  The  i)ublic  which  will 
appreciate  in  its  full  significance  the  value  of  Mr.  GrifTin's 
achievement  in  Australia  is  infinitely  larger  than  that  of  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  ago.' 


OMNIVOROUS  READERS— Before  outdoor  life  puts  a  final 
stop  to  all  reading,  we  might  acquire  a  few  statistics  concern- 
ing the  omnivorous  readers,  just  to  solace  our.selves  for  what 
we  escape.  Mr.  W.  P.  James  wonders  (m  the  London  Evening 
Slfinrlarrl)  whether  any  statistician  has  attempted  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  printed  pages  that  would  mark  the  maxi- 
mum of  a  single  reader's  perusal.  And  he  cites  two  cases  that 
must  reach  the  high-water  mark: 

t'l  was  staggered,  years  ago,  by  a  casual  remark  of  Pro- 


fessor Saintsbm-y,  that  no  doubt  every  one  of  the  14,000  volumes 
in  Southey's  library  had  been  carefully  read  by  the  owner  once, 
and  most  of  them  more  than  once.  Now,  to  read  through 
14,000  volumes  once  onlj'^  means  nearly  a  volume  a  day  for 
forty  years,  including  Sundays.  But  this  estimate  fades  into 
insignificance  in  the  face  of  a  statement  in  the  'Memories  of 
Men  and  Books,'  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Church,  Avhose  death  has  just 
been  recorded.  He  confest  to  having  written  seventy  books 
and  reviewed  40,000.  Mr.  Church  was,  it  is  true,  already 
seventy-eight  years  of  age  when  he  proclaimed  that  appalling 
sum  total.  On  any  computation,  this  figure  would  mean  the 
reading  and  reviewing  of  at  least  two  books  e^^ery  day  of  his 
literary  life,  workdays  and  holidays,  in  addition  to  ^vriting  one 
liook  a  year  from  the  time  he  was  eight  years  old,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  books — and  his  own  books  are  enough  to  show  these 
must  have  been  many — which  he  read  otherwise  than  for  the 
l)urpose  of  reviewing.  Clearly,  omnivorous  reading  does  not 
kill;    Mr.  Church  lived  through  it  all  to  be  eighty-three." 


BALFOUR'S  PLEA   FOR  LITERARY 
CHEERFULNESS 

MR.  BALFOUR  would  have  literature  as  cheering  as 
Cowper's  cup  of  tea,  without  saying  anything  about 
the  other  and  negative  qualitj'  of  the  poet's  beverage, 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  an  upright  position  on  the  sofa.  In 
fact  he  is  somewhat  bowed  down  bj-  the  literary  products  of 
this  day.  He  thinks  they're  not  as  cheerful  as  when  he  was 
young,  and  told  this  belief  of  his  to  the  dining  audience  who 
celebrated  the  122d  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund. 
W^hen  Mr.  Balfour  speaks,  people  generally  listen,  and  in  this 
case  he  has  drawn  the  comment  of  several  distant  onlookers, 
one  of  them,  even  if  a  little  bored  at  having  to  pay  attention, 
being  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  which  describes  the  discourse 
as  in  great  part  "an  amplification  of  the  pleasant  platitude  with 
which  we  are  all  sufficiently  famihar,  to  the  effect  that  'surely 
life  itself  is  sad  enough.'"  W'hat  Mr.  Balfour  said  along  the 
line  of  literary  cheerfulness  is  thus  reported: 

"I  am  constantly  being  asked  to  contribute  to  causes  of  one 
sort  or  another.  They  are  very  seldom,  I  regret  to  say,  causes 
which  are  likely  to  cheer  us  all  up.  I  hope  they  are  useful,  I 
believe  in  many  cases  they  are  necessary;  but  that  great  func- 
tion they  do  not  perform.  I  think,  myself,  that  is  a  great 
function,  it  is  one  of  the  great  functions  of  literature.  I  do  not 
at  all  deny,  of  course,  that  things  sad,  sorrowful,  tragic,  even 
drab,  may  be  and  are  susceptible  of  artistic  treatment,  and 
that  they  have  been  and  are  admirably  treated  by  great  liter- 
ary artists;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  more  cheerful  weather. 

"I  think  that  literature  is  less  cheerful  than  it  was  when  I 
was  young.  It  may  be  that  it  is  because  I  am  growing  old  that 
I  take  this  gloomier  view  of  literary  effort.  But  still  I  per- 
sonally like  the  spring  day  and  bright  sun  and  the  birds  singing, 
and  ii  there  be  a  shower  or  a  storm,  that  it  should  be  merely  a 
passing  episode  in  the  landscape,  to  be  followed  immediately 
by  a  return  to  brilliant  sunshine.  While  that  is  what  I  prefer, 
I  of  course  admit  that  the  great  picturesque,  the  striking,  storm 
is  a  magnificent  subject  for  artistic  treatment ,  and  as  well  worthy 
of  the  efforts  of  great  artists.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
dreary  day  in  which  nothing  is  seen,  in  which  the  landscape 
does  not  change,  in  which  there  is  a  steady  but  not  violent  down- 
pour of  rain,  in  which  you  feel  that  you  can  neither  look  out  of 
the  window  nor  walk  out  of  doors,  in  which  every  passer-by 
seems  saddened  by  the  perpetual  and  unbroken  melancholy  of 
the  scene — I  do  not  say  that  that  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
subject  of  literature.  Everything,  after  all,  which  is  real  is  a 
potential  subject  of  literature;  as  long  as  it  is  treated  sincerely, 
as  long  as  it  is  treated  directly,  as  long  as  it  is  an  immediate 
experience,  no  man  has  the  right  to  complain  of  it  But  it  is 
not  what  I  ask  of  literature. 

"What  I  ask  from  literature  mainly  is  that  in  a  world  which 
is  full  of  sadness  and  difficulty,  in  which  you  go  through  a  day's 
stress  and  come  back  from  your  work  weary,  you  should  find  in 
literature  something  which  represents  life,  which  is  true,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  truth,  to  what  is  or  what  is  imagined  to  be  true, 
but  which  does  cheer  us.  Therefore,  when  I  ask  you,  as  I  now 
do,  to  drink  the  toast  of  Literature,  I  shall  myself,  sotto  voce. 


I 
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as  I  drink  it,  say  not  literature  merely,  but  that  literature  in 
particular  which  serves  the  great  cause  of  (cheering  us  all  up." 

Mr.  Balfour  was  gracious  enough  to  take  some  of  the  blame, 
by  implication  at  least,  upon  his  own  shoulders  for  growing  old, 
but  the  London  Times,  coinciding  \vith  his  analysis  of  current 
literature,  finds  the  age  itself  too  much  a  culprit : 

"His  opinion  will  be  shared  by  those  who  are  his  contempo- 
raries in  age;  and  it  is,  no  doul)t,  to  be  partially  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  outlook  of  ;ig(!  is  more  somber,  dejected,  and 
disillusioned  than  that 


PLAYS   THE   SMALLER   TOWN   SEES 

IF  THE  "ONE-NIGHT  STAND"  is  a  horror  to  the 
actor  who  suffers  the  maximum  of  the  discomforts  of  his 
profession,  it  seems  equally  true  that  his  efforts  are  also  a 
horror  to  the  "one-night  stand"  itself.  And  both  actor  and 
audience  have  to  blame  the  commercial  manager.  Mr.  W.  P 
Eaton  showed  an  audience  in  Western  Massachusetts  how  this 
works  out^  to  the  end  of  giving  the  smaller  towns,   where  the 


INTO   THE    VALLEY   OK    THE    SHADOW  OF    DEATH.' 

Painted  by  Briton  Revere. 

It  rouses  the  curiosity  of  The  Sphere,  which  Inquires  who,  "  if  the  picture  lias  any  deep  symbolism,  has  shot  the  hound 
with  an  arrow  from  behind."     It  is  one  of  the  many  story-telling  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition. 


of  youth.  But  we  may 
find  a  deeper  explana- 
tion in  another  part  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  speech. 
Broadly  speaking,  llie 
public  taste  at  any 
particular  moment  is. 
as  he  tells  us,  largel\- 
dependent  upon  tlie 
character  of  society  at 
the  time,  on  its  psy- 
chological, social,  and 
esthetic  climate.  We 
view  life  through  this 
medium,  and  it  is  a 
medium  which,  like  a 
translucent  screen,  lets 
through  some  rays,  re- 
jects some,  and  absorbs 
others.  Now,  the  Avorld 
in  which  we  live  to-day 
is,  according  to  Mr. 
Balfour,  full  of  sad- 
ness and  difficulty.  No 
doubt  it  always  has 
been  to  those  who 
think,  and  still  more 
to  those  who  feel,  but 
perhaps  we  are  more 
conscious  of  it  and 
more  concerned  wdth  it 
than  we  used  to  be. 
We  are  all  perplexed 
with  the  many  riddles 
of    the    painful    earth, 

and  our  perplexity  is  reflected  in  our  literature.  Nevertheless, 
the  medium  itself  is  largely  of  our  own  creation;  and  tho  it  may 
not  be  given  to  all  of  us  to  change  its  refractive  character  from 
the  pitch  of  sadness  and  perplexity  to  that  of  cheerfulness  and 
hope,  yet  it  is,  as  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out,  the  special  function 
and  privilege  of  literature  and  of  other  kindred  forms  of 
creative  art  so  to  modify  the  literary  and  esthetic  climate  that, 
in  due  course,  'the  public  is  made  by  the  force  of  genius  to 
accept  some  new  mode  of  expression,  some  new  ideal  of  art, 
som«^  living  change  in  the  perpetually  living  process  of  the 
human  spirit.  This  is  preeminently  the  work  of  genius  in  the 
domain  of  literature  and  art.  But  according  to  Mr.  Balfour 
it  is  not  always  the  men  of  greatest  genius  who  begin  to  effect 
the  transformation." 

It  was  quite  natural  that  "some  of  the  graver  sort  of  fiction- 
ists"  should  take  offense  at  Mr.  Balfour's  plea  for  cheerful- 
ness. Mr.  Charles  Marriott,  evidently  being  one  of  those  wlio 
are  n(>ver  so  hapi)y  as  when  miserable,  protests: 

"  In  his  demand  for  cliecrriil  reading,  Mr.  Balfour  i;;  asking 
U>y  literature  done  with  the  liiiger-tips,  and  1  i'eel  his  mistake 
the  more  strongly  because  I  decline  to  believe  that  any  art 
which  is  a  matter  of  acquisition,  so  to  speak,  has  any  real 
value.  .  .  .  What  the  writer  has  to  do  is  to  express  liis  whole 
reaction  against  life,  and  wlicther  the  result  is  going  to  becheerful 
or  depressing  (le|)ends  not  only  ujwn  the  writer's  teni|)eranient. 
Lif<!  remains  the  same,  whatever  happens." 

This  observation  The  KreniiKj  Sun  passes  on  to  us,  witii  the 
furlhcr  l)()re(i  reflection  th;it   it 

"is  at  least  as  triti-  a  comment  as  any  of  Mr.  lialfour's,  and 
serves  to  some  extent  tr)  justify  his  criticism.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  cheerfulness  should  sjj  commonly  bo  ro- 
garderl  as  more  sui)crtici;il  tli.in  L'l<»<»ni." 


jM'ople  are  "just  as  capable  of  enjoying  good  drama  as  the 
people  of  New  York,"  and  certainly  "much  closer  to  true 
American  stock,"  but  "a  very  tinj'  fraction  of  what  is  good  on 
the  stage  to-day,  and  that  fraction  chosen  without  any  discrin>- 
ination."  He  declares  that  this  is  the  fault  of  "  private  exploita- 
tion of  the  theater  in  general."  The  Boston  Transcript  quotes 
him  as  saying: 

"Because  the  theater  is  exploited  for  private  gain  there  has 
never  been  any  guiding  hand  over  it;  each  small  town  theater 
has  been  run  well  or  ill,  according  to  the  capacity  or  rapacity 
of  the  manager;  by  a  long-standing  and  pc-nicious  custom  the 
managers  ha\  e  resented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  new.s- 
papers  to  tell  the  truth  about  their  attractions,  and  their  whole 
object  has  been  to  get  a  successful  play,  put  a  popular  actor 
or  actress  into  the  leading  part,  and  then  take  it  to  th(>  towns 
where  the  largest  receipts  were  to  hv  h;id,  and  when  the  profits 
began  to  shrink,  shelve  it  and  get  another,  starting  (uer  again 
on  Broadway.  Accordingly  the  smaller  towns,  which  could  not 
see  this  star  and  play  in  the  course  of  the  s(>ason  or  two  in  which 
it  was  current,  never  see  the  play  at  all,  and  the  attractions  sent 
to  them  are  of  the  cheapest  sort,  the  sort  that  would  not  bo 
tolerated  in  the  larger  ct'uters.  Yet  the  jx'ople  in  the  smaller 
towns  are  just  as  capable,  miud  you,  of  appreciating  good  things 
as  an\bo(l_\-  else." 

The  remedy  adopted  in  the  last  half-dozen  years,  of  sending 
out  second  companies,  or  even  third  and  fourth,  to  play  the 
small  towns  with  a  big  succt'ss.  has,  we  ar*<  told,  dri\en  away 
from  the  tlu-ater  the  few  people  who  still  had  the  courage  to  go: 

"Why?  Simply  becaus(>  the  managers,  seeking  |)ri\ate  gain 
strictly,  overstej)!  themselves,  anil  kilU'd  liu>  goose  thai  laid 
them   golden   eggs.  " 


METHODISM  AND  ITS  BISHOPS 


No  ACTION  of  the  Methodist  General  Conference  held 
iu  Minneapolis  was  more  radical  than  that  dealing 
A\-ith  its  bishops.  But  the  final  vote  stopt  short  of 
some  of  the  changes  proposed  before  the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  suggestion  of  stationing  each  bishop  in  a  diocese  of  his  own, 
reducing  him  from  a  "general  superintendent"  to  a  local  su- 
perintendent, was  not  accepted  witli  favor  by  the  College  of 
Bishops  in  its  representative's  address,  nor  by  the  conference  in 
its  final  vote.  But  the  agreement  was  reached  to  divide  the 
country  into  districts,  not  exceeding  four,  with  the  assignment 
of  all  bishops  to  annual  conferences  "adjacent"  to  their  resi- 
dences. The  report  which  was  adopted,  we  read,  "provides 
that  bishops  shall  be  responsible  for  all  eliurch  matters  in  the 
districts  'adjacent,'  but  provides  as  a  safeguard  that  during  the 


have  no  such  voice.  Once  the  bishop  could  receive  and  sus- 
pend preachers;  he  could  hear  and  decide  all  law  questions  and 
appeals,  thus  virtually  holding  power  to  exclude  members. 
Now  he  has  no  such  powers.  Formerly  the  bishops  nominated 
the  most  important  standing  committees.  These  are  now 
elected  by  the  district  representatives.  Once  they  chose  their 
own  residences,  like  other  circuit-riders.  Now  they  are  assigned 
to  designated  cities.  All  these  modifications  are  proper  safe- 
guards against  abuses  of  power,  but  in  effect  they  leave  our 
episcopacy  weakened  in  administrative  efficiency.  As  for  stra- 
tegic movements  in  the  cities,  episcopal  direction  is  barred  by 
the  Quarterly  Conference  or  local  corporation  control  of  prop- 
erty. That  body,  purely  local  in  its  interests  and  largely  per- 
sonal in  its  reasoning,  holds  the  cords  of  our  denominational 
tents. 

"So,  too,  mushroom  universities  may  spring  out  of  real-estate 
speculations,  and  rival  colleges  in  rival  cities,  and,  having  for 
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NEW   BISHOPS   OF   THK    METHODIST 


period  one  month  before  and  one  month  after  annual  confer- 
ences presidential  supervision  shall  rest  with  the  bishops  as- 
signed, these  bishops  to  be  residents  of  the  larger  districts." 
Eight  new  bishops  were  added  to  the  Church's  general  superin- 
tendency,  four  to  take  the  places  made  vacant  during  the  past 
quadrennium  by  the  death  of  Bishops  Foss,  Mallalieu,  Good- 
sell,  and  Spellmeyer.  In  the  choice  of  these  new  ones  a  pro- 
tracted series  of  votings  was  necessary,  tlie  proc(;ss  taking  some 
color  from  a  coincident  discussion  of  the  proposal  to  remove 
from  the  disciplinary  rules  the  ban  on  doubtful  amusements. 
The  effort  to  lift  the  ban  failed,  as  similar  efforts  have  failed  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  it  was  observed  that  prominent 
candidates  for  the  bishopric  lost  in  the  number  of  their  sui)port- 
ing  votes  when  their  position  favoring  the  abolition  of  the 
amusement  clause  was  made  known. 

One  further  provision  relativ<'  to  liishops  passed  the  confer- 
ence. This  law  makes  the  retirement  of  a  bishop  automatic 
at  the  General  Conference  nearest  his  seventy-third  birthday, 
and  does  away  -with  the  hitherto  painful  vote  of  superannuation. 
In  the  episcopal  address,  written  and  read  by  Bishop  Cranston 
early  in  the  .session,  distinction  is  made  between  the  Methodist 
form  of  episcopacy  and  others.     Thus: 

"As  presidents  of  the  General  Conference,  the  bishops  are 
governed  by  rules  adopted  by  the  delegates,  and  their  decisions 
in  the  chair  may  V)e  reversed  by  the  house  on  appeal.  Formerly 
they  had  a  discretionary  voice  as  to  the  ordination  of  persons 
elected  general  superintendents,  elders,  or  deacons.     Now  they 


awhile  scattered  degrees  like  thistledown,  be  at  last  swallowed 
uj)  in  debt;  and  if  perchance  no  bishop  is  at  hand,  it  may  be 
published  aliroad  that  tremendously  valuable  holdings  have  l>een 
'lost  for  the  want  of  episcopal  supervision' — when  the  .simple 
truth  is  that  a  bishop  has  no  power  to  prevent  such  disaster,  tho 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  save  the  wreckage  by  personal  api)eal. 
Thus  in  the  vital  elements  of  denominational  protection  as  well 
as  tactical  leadership  the  office  is  without  legal  equipment  or 
authority. 

"Very  different  are  the  conditions  with  Protestant  prelatical 
bishops,  who  have  sole  power  in  ordination  and  confirmation, 
and  who  sit  as  a  separate  house  in  making  laws  for  the  Church ; 
or  with  Ronum  bishoi)s,  who  hold  the  titles  to  all  church  prop- 
erty and  direct  tlic  movements  of  the  diocese  with  final  author- 
ity, using  the  mythical  keys  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  back 
up  their  judgment 

"So  the  glamour  of  power  falls  away  from  the  office  and  there 
remains — what?  Simply  a  man  entrusted  with  functions  no 
more  sacred  than  those  of  his  brethren,  and  no  higher  except  in 
the  range  of  their  contact  with  great  interests;  a  man  whose 
power  for  leadership  must  depend  more  upon  his  persomil  quali- 
ties than  upon  liis  office;  a  man  approved  only  according  to  his 
fidelity  to  his  trust  and  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  behavior; 
a  man  always  ani«'nal)le  not  to  a  court  of  his  colleagues,  but  to 
th<'  judgment  of  his  brethren,  V)oth  ministcTS  and  laymen  in 
General  Conference,  who  demand  a  two-thirds  vote  as  to  his 
fitness  when  elected,  and  only  a  bare  majority  to  declare  his 
unfitness  any  time  thereafter. 

"And  this  is  the  office  from  which,  with  all  its  handicaps,  so 
much  of  danger  is  fean^d  as  being  possible,  and  of  which  so  much 
is  expected  that,  because  of  its  limitations,  is  impossible.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  its  largest  usefulness,  it  would  seem  that 
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a  rational  degree  of  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  body  that 
elects  bishops  would  assume  the  loyalty  of  the  men  elected  and 
the  trustworthiness  of  their  observations  until  the  contrary  is 
proved.  A  rule  of  judgment  so  simple  as  this,  and  so  mani- 
festly just,  would  at  once  silence  much  reckless  criticism  and 
banish  the  groundless  fears  that  have  robbed  the  office  of  the 
possibility  of  greater  service.  But  even  that  is  not  conceded. 
The  office  seems  to  be  hedged  about  as  if  its  incumbents  were 
predisposed  to  mischief.  Potentially  it  is  in  human  nature  to 
play  the  tyrant,  the  traitor,  or  the  fool.  But  the  Church  has 
ample  opportunity  to  discover  such  tendency  in  any  man  before 
electing  him  to  this  office.  If  she  errs  in  judgment,  there  is  a 
remedy  at  hand  Avithout  recourse  to  revolutionary  methods." 

The  demand  for  the  curtailment  of  the  itinerant  episcopacy 
is  opposed  by  the  bishops  in  these  words: 

"When  the  General  Conference  began  to  assign  individual 
bishops  to  reside  in  certain  cities,  it  was  not  intended  to  inau- 
gurate any  radical  change  in  the  working  methods  of  the  office 
by  localizing  the  activities  of  any  bishop.  While  no  bishop 
worthy  of  his  office  would  fail  to  use  the  opportunities  offered  by 
his  residence  to  advance  local  Metliodism,  we  do  not  believe 
that  General  Conference  meant  to  confer  upon  such  cities  any 


CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  WOMAN-SUFFRAGE 

WHAT  the  Catholic  Church  thinks  of  woman-suffrage 
has  been  set  forth  by  oneof  her  clergy,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Keating,  in  The  Catholic  Fortnightly  Review  (Techny, 
III.).  He  views  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  family  and  the 
State,  and  finds  that,  so  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  "it  is 
impossible  to  see  any  reason"  why  the  vote  exercised  by  the 
wife  should  "inflict  any  real  or  permanent  injury  on  family 
life."  The  Church,  he  declares,  "and  not  a  few  eminent 
churchmen,"  in  this  respect,  "give  the  suffragette  a  free  hand." 
But  the  Church  is  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  State  also, 
desiring  justice  to  prevail  everywhere.  Here  comes  in  another 
attitude: 

"The  Church,  then,  recognizes  the  right  of  the  State  to  restrict 
the  franchise  for  reasons  of  state.  She  does  not  quarrel  with  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  or  of  minors,  or  of 
prisoners  or  lunatics.  There  are  good  state  reasons  for  such 
restriction. 

"The  question,  then,  finallj'  comes  to  this — Apart  altogether 
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special  claims  upon  the  resident  bishop's  time  and  service  to 
the  neglect  of  his  general  duties  and  his  equal  obligation  to  many 
other  communities.  It  was  only  natural,  however,  that  such 
a  sense  of  proprietorship  should  develop,  and  sometimes  find 
expression.  This  misconception  hardlj-  suggests  the  hasty  re- 
casting of  our  entin-  system  of  supervision.  We  do  not  recall 
an  instance  where  experience  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  any 
change  liithcrto  made  in  our  original  polit\'  and  methods. 
Promised  results  have  not  appeared.  The  proj)osed  modifica- 
tion of  the  episcopal  office  toward  diocesanism  has  no  support 
in  the  recorded  evangelistic  success  of  that  system.  On  the 
contrary,  that  form  of  episcopa<'.v  has  lived  mainly  by  its  sacer- 
dotal claims,  largely  by  imagination,  and.  last  but  not  least,  in 
the  Protestant  line  it  has  V)een  materially  aided  by  accessions 
to  its  ministry  and  niemVxTship  from  our  own  coinmunion.  This 
is  not  said  in  uiikindness,  V)ut  as  a  fact  forced  to  the  utterance  by 

the  assumptions  thrust  forward  in  current  contentions 

"Another  consideration  of  decisive  quality  is  the  value  of 
homogeneity  as  a  factor  in  aii\  stable  and  successful  go\crnnicnl. 
All  |)<)licies  and  systems  arc  the  nalural  outgrowth  and  cxjm)- 
nents  of  certain  fundamental  ideas,  and  differ  throughout  as  those 
ideas  differ.  Thus  the  various  dcnoniinations  arc  the  exponents 
of  diverse  conceptions  of  church  life  and  polity-.  Methodism 
began  as  a  protest  against  existing  conditions  and  .systems.  It 
was  Hfvolutionary  in  its  puri)ose.  To  help  in  making  the  world 
n<'W  it  became  a  new  world,  with  its  own  genesis,  almosi)]iere, 
topograi)hy,  and  conditions  of  prodiictixc  life.  Like  other 
worlds,  it  look  a  dual  niovenient.  Revolving  alxnit  its  own  axis 
of  doctrine,  experience,  and  polity,  it  fell  also  into  a  natural  orl)it 
in  which  it  moves  with  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  about  the  sun 
which  gi\cs  liglil  and  life  to  all  of  them.  \o  one  of  these  worlds 
<"an  safely  wander  frotii  ils  own  creative  conceplion," 


.  from  the  family,  should  woman,  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  be 
prevented  from  voting  for  the  lawmakers? 

"Opinion  is  greatly  divided,  which  shows  that  the  dictates  of 
justice  in  the  matter  are  not  yet  sufficiently  clear.  So,  in  the 
absence  of  any  crying  injustice  directly  traceable  to  the  denial  of 
the  suffrage  to  women,  the  C^hurch,  too,  is  silent. 

"I  shall  be  told  by  vehement  suffragists  that  the  whole  of 
history  is  resonant  with  such  crying  injustices,  that  women  have 
been  left  ignorant  and  unde\eloped,  and  kept  in  suppression  for 
ages  by  reason  of  man-made  laws,  that  low  and  unworthy  ideas 
of  the  female  character  have  been  reflected  in  maU-  legi.slation. 
that  the  already'  initpiitous  divorc*'  law  is  nuide  still  more  unfair 
bj'  discriminations  against  the  weaker  sex. 

"The  indictment  in  gen(>ral  can  not  be  denied,  but  its  force 
is  well-nigh  discounted  altogether  by  two  considerations,  viz., 
that  women  in  the  past  have  generally  acquie.sced  in  the  treat- 
ment they  received,  and  that,  if  num-made  laws  caused  the 
injustices,  man-made  laws  have  also  very  largely  removed  them. 
These  considerations,  and  that  other,  that  the  Church,  in  nuit- 
lers  social  and  jjolitical,  does  not  generally  go  ahead  of  tlu-  ideas 
of  the  age,  are  enough  to  free  her  from  the  charge  of  conniving  at 
the  oppression  of  women. 

If  an  oi)inion  is  asked  on  the  more  general  arguments  that 
ta.xation  without  representation  is  unjust,  and  that  those  who 
obey  the  laws  slu)ul(l,  in  a  denmcrac.v,  have  some  share  in 
making  them,  1  can  not  see  that  Christian  teaching  asst>rts 
either  of  these  propositions  without  much  (lualilication,  the 
extent  and  grounds  of  which  can  iu)t  here  be  tliscust.  1  need 
only  say  that  the  Church  does  not  di.scover  injustice  in  ta.xa- 
lion  whii'h  bears  a  fair  i)roi)ortion  to  means,  and  is  exp»'nded 
for  the  general  welfare,  even  I  ho  the  |)ayee  has  no  voice  in  the 
imposition  or  distribniion.  and.  fnrthermort>.  that  the  Church's 
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conception  of  human  law  as  cleri%nng  its  final  sanction  from  God 
does  not  tolerate  disobedience  to  ordinances  which  are  not  in 
themselves  bad. 

"Questions  of  expediency,  such  as  the  usefulness  of  female 
opinion  in  matters  concerning  women  and  children,  and  the 
inadvisability  of  embittering  a  large  section  of  the  community 
by  withholding  what  they  consider  a  right,  are,  of  course,  still 
further  removed  from  the  Church's  direct  concern. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  Church  favors  every  development 
of  woman's  personality,  intellectual  and  moral,  social  and 
political,  which  can  be  shown  to  leave  proper  scope  for  her 
functions  in  the  familv." 


PREPARING    WORKING-GIRLS    FOR    LIFE 

THO  THE  ACTUAL  MINISTRY  of  the  Charlotte  M. 
Schmidlapp  fund  for  Cincinnati  working-girls  is  chiefly 
local,  the  thorough  and  scientific  study  of  the  social, 
moral,  and  educational  life  of  j'oung  women  gives  it  "far- 
reaching  interest  and  suggestiveness."  So  that  Dr.  Dwight  M. 
Pratt,  Avriting  in  The  Congregalionalisl  and  Chridian  World 
(Boston),  ranks  it  "in  the  forefront  of  this  kind  of  work  in  two 
hemispheres."  The  fund  was  established  several  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp,  in  memory  of  a  daughter  killed 
in  a  motor  accident  in  France.  The  original  endowment  was 
•SoOO.OOO;  part  of  the  income  of  this  is  to  be  added  annually  to 
the  i)rincipal  until  it  reaches  the  sum  of  $2,00().()0(),  and  the 
balance  is  to  be  used,  with  yearly  increase,  in  the  interest  of 
young  women  approved  by  the  board  of  administration. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  bureau,  believes  Dr.  Pratt,  must 
be  credited  to  the  young  woman  who  has  been  selected  to  con- 
duct the  work.  She  is  Miss  M.  Kdith  Campbell,  formerly  a 
teacher  of  economics  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Miss 
Campbell,  "a  gifted  specialist,"  with  "the  investigating  en- 
thusiasm and  skill  of  a  scientist,"  is,  we  are  told,  in  touch  with 
the  leading  social  workers  in  all  our  great  cities,  and  in  Cincin- 
nati occupies  "a  place  of  recognized  and  esteemed  leadership." 
No  one  else  there,  according  to  this  writer,  knows  more  about 
the  pr()l)lems  of  the  self-supporting  young  women,  or  "has  a 
better  opportunity  to  lift  young  women  to  a  vision  of  life's 
truest  vocations  and  values." 

"And  well  is  she  using  her  exceptional  privilege  as  counselor, 
friend,  and  guide  to  inspire  them  to  a  well-rounded  womanhood. 
She  seeks  to  awaken  in  the  wage-earner  a  new  self-respect,  and, 
as  she  herself  says,  'to  overcome,  through  poise,  efficiency,  and 
a  broad  outlook,  the  three  foes  of  women,  "caprice,  wearisome 
incapacity,  and  petty  judgments."'" 

Miss  Campbell  is  thus  quoted  in  explanation  of  the  specific 
character  of  her  work : 

"We  now  ha\e  three  departments — educational,  employment, 
vocational.  The  first  aids  young  women  financially  to  com- 
])lete  their  education.  The  second  pnnides  for  an  accurate  in- 
dustrial history  of  each  girl;  a  study  of  her  home  life  and  social 
environment;  a  complete  record  of  the  industries  of  the  city — 
their  character  and  conditions  and  the  character,  also,  of  em- 
ployers— and  a  visit  to  the  same,  before  placing  girls  in  their 
employ 

"The  most  important  part  of  our  work  is  the  vocational 
department,  where  I  hope  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
truly  scientific  vocation  bureau.  More  than  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
E.  X.  Clopper,  a  representativ^e  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  and  I,  representing  the  Schmidlapp  Bureau,  asked 
the  Board  of  P^ducation  to  allow  us  to  issue  for  the  city  all  the 
age  and  schooling  certificates.  We  have  in  Ohio  a  new  and 
excellent  child-labor  law,  which  requires  the  child  not  only  to 
be  fourteen  years  of  age.  but  to  have  completed  the  fifth  grade 
of  the  public  school.  Besides  this  requirement,  the  child  must 
report  to  the  office  each  time  it  changes  its  j)osition,  in  order  to 
secure  a  certificate.  Supt.  V.  B.  Dyer  of  the  public  schools 
was  largely  responsible  for  securing  this  law,  and  has  Vx^en  most 
interested  in  this  vocational  work,  which  is,  of  course,  under 
his  supervision. 

"We  thought  this  law  should  be  given  a  thorough  test,  aini 


that  by  closely  following  its  workings  we  could  gain  a  thorough 
idea  of  the  actual  problems  confronting  the  wage-earning  child. 
We  secured  permission  of  Superintendent  Dyer  to  put  five 
trained  social  workers  in  his  office,  under  the  direction  of  a 
social  psychologist.  We  expect  to  continue  the  work  five  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  present  suggestions  for  \'oca- 
tional  guidance." 

Not  only  does  this  bureau,  which  is  in  charge  of  an  expert, 
secure  helpful  information,  but  it  has  also  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  employers,  who  are  "planning  to  release  their  girls 
a  few  hours  each  week,  or  possibly,  in  some  cases,  two  days  each 
week,  without  loss  of  pay,  that  they  may  receive  the  training  or 
stimulus  they  need  for  personal  development  and  a  better  grade 
of  work."     The  writer  in  The  Congregationalist  continues: 

"The  object  is  twofold:  a  study  of  life  in  its  larger  aspects 
and  purpose,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  temporary  avocation 
to  this  larger  ideal.  For  example,  the  general  proposition  is  ever 
kept  in  view,  viz.,  that  woman  has  to  prepare  herself  for  two 
possible  occupations — the  temporary  employment  and  the 
later  probable  duties  of  wifehood,  motherhood,  and  home. 
Any  work,  however  remunerative,  that  unfits  young  women  for 
these  later  and  larger  duties  must  be  classed  as  unworthy  and 
disastrous. 

"Thus,  on  the  tlireshold  of  this  vocational  aid,  the  question 
first  asked  is,  '  What  occupations  should  a  young  woman  enter? ' 
And  the  answer  that  reveals  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  bureau  is, 
'One  that  will  not  injure  her  physically,  mentally,  or  morally.' 
In  other  words,  her  work  should  contribvite  to  her  development 
and  fitness  for  life's  later  duties.  It  should  cultivate  her  mind 
and  imagination,  and  give  time  and  opportunity  for  culture  in 
other  and  outside  ways. 

"The  scheme  outlined  in  this  department  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beneficent  ever  conceived  in  relation  to  the  industrial 
world.  The  cooperation  of  educators,  of  the  public  schools,  and 
of  great  commercial  industries  is  being  secured,  and  the  con- 
structive forces  of  modern  enterprise  brought  into  line  with 
this  beneficent,  scientific  study  of  woman's  vocation,  condition, 
and  needs." 

THE  "RITUAL  MURDER"  MYTH  —  In  Russia  has  arisen 
again  the  "medieval"  accusation  that  Jews  use  blood  for  ritual 
purposes,  and  a  specific  case  of  a  violent  death  of  a  lad  named 
Yuschinsky  in  Kief  has,  says  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York), 
been  "made  the  occasion  by  the  judiciary  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment to  insult  the  whole  Jewish  people  by  accusing  a  Jew 
named  Beilis  of  having  killed  the  lad  in  order  to  obtain  his  blood 
for  ritual  purposes."  Before  anj-  crime  has  been  proven  against 
Beilis,  says  this  journal,  "his  fellow  Hebrews  throughout  the 
world  are  practically  charged  with  implication  in  it  by  the 
form  which  the  process  has  taken."  On  all  sides  a  "cry  of  in- 
dignation" has  been  raised,  as  The  American  Hebrew  rehearses: 

"This  cry  has  l)een  echoed  by  the  non-Jewish  world  in  Eng- 
land, CJermany,  and  even  in  down-trodden  Russia  itself.  In 
England  the  protest  has  been  signed  by  men  like  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Armagh,  with  the  Roman  Catholic^ 
Archbishop  of  Westininster,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lords  Rose- 
bery,  Roberts,  and  Rayleigh,  among  other  bishops  and  peers." 

Germany  and  France  have  added  tlu;  nanu'S  of  Professors 
Delitzsch  and  Brentano,  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann;  Anatole 
France,  L(jisy,  and  Octave  Mirbeau.     This  journal  continues: 

"A  feeble  atti-mpt  has  been  made  by  Baron  Heyking,  the 
Russian  Amlnissador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  to  get  rouiui 
this  array  of  illustrious  names  by  declaring,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  that  the  accusation  docs  not  apply  to  Jews  in  gen- 
eral, but  only  to  some  obscure  sect  of  Jcans  -who,  it  is  contended, 
are  addicted  to  this  terrible  method  of  approaching  their  Creator. 
No  evidence  has  ever  bcnm  produced  of  the  existen(ie  of  any  such 
sect,  and  the  allegation  is  merely  a  weak  subterfuge  to  overcome 
the  utter  want  of  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  'Blood  .Vccusa- 
tion.'  It  is  time  that  the  Russian  (Jovernment  should  he  in- 
formed by  the  conjoint  voice  of  civilization  that  she  can  not 
be  allowed  to  slander  a  whole  pcof))*'  in  this  medieval  tnanner. 
When  the  next  Hague  Trif)unal  meets,  the  matter  might  he  very 
well  raised  as  one  of  international  si»<nificance." 
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WHY  AUTOMOBILE   CLUBS  DO  NOT 
SUCCEED 

AWRITER  in  The  Automobile  declares 
that  the  history  of  automobile  clubs 
in  this  country  "  has  not  been  one  of  the 
>)rightest  phases  of  the  industry."  The 
reason  has  been  the  difficulty  such  clubs 
have  had  "  to  fit  in."  Many  ear-owners, 
having  membership  in  a  number  of  oth(T 
clubs,  have  been  reluctant  to  join,  and  hence 
the  automobile  club  has  had  to  force  its 
way  against  opposing  conditions.  The  r(>- 
.sult  has  been  that  while  "  in  many  cities 
t  he  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  was  inserted,  it 
rarely  got  any  further."  The  writer  de- 
clares that  in  "  98  per  cent,  of  the  cities 
where  a  separate  club-house  was  considered 
i\  necessity,  financial  embarrassment  soon 
followed." 

A  fundamental  reason  for  these  failures 
Jias  been  the  impossibility  of  establishing 
anything  like  real  club-life  in  such  organi- 
■zations.  "  The  owner  of  a  car  costing 
Jit  tie  over  $300,"  says  the  writer,  "  did 
not  have  much  in  common  with  the  owner 
«f  a  -ISG.OOO  limousine,  with  summer  bodies 
to  go  on   the   same  chassis."     While   two 
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such  members  would  each  have  e([ual 
rights  as  to  membership,  they  would  have 
*'  little,  if  anything  else,  in  common."  It 
lias,  therefore,  been  another  case  of  oil  and 
water  failing  to  mi.x.  Serious  difficulties 
liave  also  been  found  in  attempts  to  main- 
tain a  dining-room  service,  which  has  rarely 
proved  successful.  More  often,  such  serv- 
ices have  become  a  source  of  loss.  In 
fact,  real  club-life  has  rarely  ever  been  well 
started  and  maintained  in  anv  of  these 
<.-lubs. 

Having  failed  on  the  social  side,  attempts 
ha\'e  been  made  to  convert  these  clubs  into 
parages  and  repair  shops,  so  that  the  chib 
was  thus  made  over  into  '"a  purely  business 
organization,  with  a  few  conspicuous  social 
phases."  Th<!  chib,  in  fact,  became  a  rival 
of  business  automobile  houses,  "  buying 
from  the  same  peo|)l«!  that  the  latter  buys 
from,  and  selling  at  the  same,  or  a  little 
lower,  margin  of  profit." 

Out  of  this  rivalry  di.sconlent  was  de- 
veloped, dub-members  interested  in  the 
nutomobile-sui)ply  business  finding  that 
they  were  "  making  direct  contrilmtions 
to  a  rival  business  establishment."  Th(> 
writer  in  The  Automohile  declarr'S  (hat 
these  conditi(/ns  "  have  been  active  in  sap- 
piiiir    I  lie    lift-blood    of   everv    such    dul). 


wherever  located."  In  his  opinion,  the 
clubs  should  "  keep  out  of  the  garage  and 
repair-shop  business,"  which  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  bring  them  into  ill 
repute.  Other  phases  of  the  subject  are 
touched  uj)on  as  follows: 

"Two  types  of  automobile  clubs  have 

developed   since  the   industry 

sprang  up — one  best  described 
as  the  wealthy  man's  club, 
the  other  the  utility  club.  The 
former  came  into  being  in  most 
cases  as  a  weapon  to  fight  ad- 
verse motor  legislation.  In 
this  it  frequently  did  -s'aliant 
service;  but  those  who  at  first 
worked  hard  to  build  the  club 
soon  lost  enthusiasm;  the  edge 
of  the  excitement  wore  off  and 
the  club  was  transmuted  into 
a  garage.  The  original  efforts 
waned,  and  the  public-spirited 
aspect  practically  passed  out  of  being. 

"The  utility  club  has  been  of  later  origin. 
It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  wealthy  man's  organization. 
Club  quarters  are  generally    not   thought 
of   otherwise   than  as  gratuitous    quarters 
in  a  representative  hotel.      The  spirit  of 
the  club  has  been  activity — activity  in  the 
stimulation   of   contests,   ac- 
tivity in  sane  legislation,  ac- 
tivity   in    promulgating   the 
improved  highway  spirit;   in 
fact,   activity  has  been    the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  entire 
structure.    The  activity  club 
has   drawn    its    membership 
from  the  great  masses  of  au- 
tomobiledom,  from  the  corner 
grocery    man     interested    in 
motor-cycle    delivery  to  the 
multimillionaire      with      his 
chain  of  factories.     The  bond 
of  union  in  the  activity  club 
has  been   action — that  com- 
mon   spur  to    progress  irre- 
spective   of     wealth,     Aoca- 
tion,    or    social    distinction. 
The     activity    club     is    the 
healthy    club    to-day.     It    is 
the  club  that  is  accomplish- 
ing results,  the  club  that  the 
industry   needs,    the   club   it 
cannot    do  without.      While    the  wealthy- 
man's  club  is  often  torn  with  internal  dis- 
sension, the  other  is  doing  things." 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  GARAGES 

It  is  declared  by  a  writer  in  Motor  Age 
that  in  a  big  eastern  city  one  of  the  largest 
garages  is  "on  the  verge  of  going  into  re- 
ceivership for  the  third  time  within  five 
years."  What  is  strange  about  this  state- 
ment is  that  the  garage  is  in  one  of  the  best 
locations  in  the  city,  has  a  building  much 
superior  to  any  building  occupied  by  an- 


other garage,  and  has  had  a  volume  of 
business  "  sufficient  to  warrant  a  reasonable 
profit  at  the  end  of  each  year."  The  writer 
declares  that  only  one  reason  can  be  found 
for  the  failure  of  this  garage  to  prosper. 
This  is  "  poor  business  management."  In- 
quiry   among    former    customers    of    the 
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garage  disclosed  the  following  evidences  of 
bad  management: 

"One  customer  left  becau.se  every  time 
he  went  to  get  air  in  his  tires  the  pressure 
in  the  supply-tank  was  gone  entirely  or 
else  not  adequate  for  the  conditions.  An 
electric  motor  was  used  to  drive  the  com- 
pressor-pump and  when  the  workman  tried 
to  start  the  motor  to  produce  extra  pressure 
there  were  short-circuits  or  some  other 
troubles. 

"With  another  customer  it  was  dis- 
covered that  whenever  he  had  a  repair 
made,  the  work  was  well  done,  but  he  in- 
variably lost  some  car  accessories  and  the 
charging  was  never  correct.  Investigation 
showed  that  a  system  for  caring  for  car 
accessories  and  tools,  when  the  machine 
w^ent  in  for  repairs,  was  entirely  lacking, 
and  that  the  loss  of  parts  was  not  due  to 
thieving,  but  to  sheer  carelessness.  Some- 
times these  parts  got  mixt  with  those  be- 
longing to  other  cars,  and  in  one  or  tw'o 
cases  it  was  discovered  that  accessories  of 
one  car  had  been  put  onto  another  machine. 
The  overcharging  was  due  to  lack  of  a  defi- 
nite charge  system.  The  garage-manager 
did  not  put  into  the  hands  of  the  head  of 
the  repair  department  a  good  system  of 
time  cards.  The  repair  work  soon  became 
a  matter  of  guessing,  and  with  this  method 
some  customers  were  undercharged  and 
others  overcharged.  The  undercharged 
customer  was  perhaps  pleased  with  his 
bill,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  over- 
charged one  talked  the  overcharge  to  his 
friends,  with  bad  results." 

The  wTiter  declares  that  the  conduct  of 
a  garage  or  repair  shop  is  much  like  the 
running  of  a  hotel.  In  both  cases  the  man- 
ag(Ts  are  "  entirely  dependent  on  public 
patronage."  Neither  a  car-owm-r  nor  a 
tra\  eler  is  compelled  to  patronize  any  par- 
ticular garage  or  hotel.     He  goes  to  any 
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ness  is  never  secured  by  sheer 
luck.  There  is  always  a  rea- 
son and  when  conditions  are 
analyzed  it  Avill  invariably 
be  found  that  the  magnetism 
consists  in  good  business 
policies  and  methods." 


CONSOLIDATION 
TIRE-MAKERS 


OF 


.MOTOR  DELIVERY  WAGON  USED   BY  A   LIBR.^RY    IN 
HAGERSTOWN,    XIARYLAND. 


that  he  chooses,  and  he  may  easily  make 
a  change  when  not  satisfied.  Trade  for 
garages  and  hotels  is  secured  by  virtue  of 
location  and  the  quality  of  service  ren- 
dered. The  AVTiter  makes  reference  to  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  sales-rooms 
and  garages  in  the  West,  as  to  the  value 
of  auditing  an  automobile  business.  The 
proprietor  arranged  for  an  auditing  for 
the  first  time  recently,  with  the  following 
results: 

"He  discovered  that  his  annual  balance 
was  not  as  favorable  as  it  should  have  been, 
and  as  it  was  the  year  before.  lie  was  fin- 
able to  explain  the  discrepancies.  He  tried 
making  a  personal  investigation,  but  with- 
out results.  As  a  last  resort  he  engaged  a 
l)rofessional  auditor  for  a  month.  The 
auditor  made  a  complete  report  on  every 
department  in  both  the  selling  end,  the 
repair  end,  and  the  garaging  end.  Start- 
ling discoveries  were  made.  Losses  were 
discovered  in  some  departments,  and  the 
causes  of  the.se  ferreted  out.  As  a  result, 
the  manager  discovered  just  what  profit 
he  made  out  of  each  department;  he  fur- 
ther discovered  what  losses  were  sustained 
in  others.  The  causes  were  discovered  and 
remedies  prescribed.  The  net  result  was 
that  during  the  following  months  many 
changes  of  i)olicies  were  made,  new  blood 
was  added,  dry  bones  were  rustled  up,  and 
a  healthy  establishment  soon  grew  up  where 
certain  decay  had  begun. 

"Every  manager  of  a  sales  department 
maintaining  a  garage  and  repair  depart- 
ment should  know  his  business.  He  may 
think  that  he  knows  it,  but  if  he  has  not 
given  it  the  acid  test  he  may  yet  have  the 
surprize  of  discovering  that  he  has  been 
fooling  himself  for  a  year  or  so.  These  are 
days  of  growing  competition.  The  garage- 
man  last  year,  who  was  the  sole  proprietor 
of  such  a  business  in  his  town,  finds  com- 
j)etilion  this  year.  Each  customer  of  last 
year  is  calculating  on  the  situation.  With 
one  there  is  an  immediate  decision  to  pat- 
ronize the  new  place.  The  old  place  was 
to  him  a  hold-up  last  year.  He  objected 
to  sufh  methods,  and  now  as  soon  as  com- 
petition enters  he  goes  to  the  new. 

"The  ill-kept,  ill-organized,  ill-lighted, 
ill-heated,  ill-arranged  garage  is  sure  to 
drive  away  customers.  The  far-owner 
who  gets  water  in  his  gasoline  will  not  be 
a  continuous  customer.  The  patron  who 
has  to  drive  his  car  over  an  oily  floor  and 
leave  the  tires  standing  in  oil  dampness 
will  only  patronize  such  a  place  until  he 
can  conveniently  get  a  better  one.  The 
ganigeman  with  the  poor  air-pressure  for 
tirfs  will  lose  out;  with  him  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time. 

"There  is  a  magneti.sm  in  a  business- 
like, orderly  establishment.  The  cus- 
tomer may  not  know  exactly  why  he  is 
drawn  to  such  a  place,  but  he  is.  It  is 
not  his  duty  to  find  out  why,  it  is  enough 
to  know  that  the  magneti.sm  exists.    Busi- 


The  recent  increase  in  the 
capitalization  of  the  Goodrich 
Company  and  its  transfer  to 
New  York  as  a  corporation, 
was  accompanied  by  rumors 
of  a  purchase  by  the  Good- 
rich Company  of  one  of  its 
largest  competitors,  the  Dia- 
mond Company.  These  ru- 
mors have  now  become  an 
actuality.  The  purchase  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  merger,  or  absorption,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  purchase  outright,  the  entire 
stock  and  good-will  of  the  Diamond  Com- 
pany being  taken  over.  The  necessary 
meeting  of  stockholders  to  approve  the 
purchase  was  held  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on 
May  27th.  Some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
terms  under  which  the  purchase  was  made 
are  given  as  follows  in  The  Automobile: 

"B.  C.  Work,  president  of  the  Goodrich 
Company,  said  this  week  that  the  holders 
of  each  share  of  Diamond  stock  will  re- 


in the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  new 
company  is  to  be  known  as  the  B.  F„ 
Goodrich  Company.  It  will  be  the  largest 
rubber-plant  in  the  world,  having  a  capital 
of  $90,000,000  and  a  working  force  of  9,000' 
people  in  Akron  alone.  The  Diamond 
Company  is  now  employing  4,000  and  the 
Goodrich  5,000.  At  the  present  time,  the- 
monthly  pay-roll  of  the  Goodrich  Com- 
pany is  ,1400,000,  while  that  of  the  Dia- 
mond is  $300,000.  The  monthly  pay-roll 
of  the  new  Goodrich  company  will  be 
$700,000. 

"The  Goodrich  Company  was  organized' 
in  1869  and  the  first  actual  rubber  products 
were  placed  on  the  market  a  year  later. 
Twenty-five  people  were  employed  by  the 
Goodrich  Company  at  the  start  and  the 
first  vear's  output  of  the  factorv  amounted 
to  $49,403.  The  growth  of  tlie  Goodrich 
Company  is  best  understood  by  a  state- 
ment just  issued,  showing  the  profits  and 
gross  earnings  of  the  company  during  the 
past  four  years:  $ 


Year  ending 
December  .31,  1908 
December  .31,  1909 
December  31,  1910 
December  31,  1911 


Profits  Gross  sales 

$2,793,433.12  .$13,81.5.914.38 

3,433,548.75     I8,605.2;J8,04 

1,605,2.54.10     23,806,578.76. 

3,992,592.03     27,406,732.53 


Wiit..i-  AfO. 
A    MOTOR    ICE-WAGON   USED   IN  HAWAII, 


"It  is  said  that  if  the  Diamond  Com- 
pany's report  for  the  same  time  were 
known  it  would  contain  just  as  remarkable 
figures.  The  Diamond  Company  was  in- 
corporated about  fifteen  years  ago,  giving- 
employment  at  first  to  but  250  men.  Its 
growth  has  been  almost  as  remarkable  as. 
that  of  the  Goodrich.  The  Diamond  group 
consists  of  twenty-five  buildings  and  the 
twenty-sixth  is  now  under  construction. 
It  will  be  160  feet  wide  and  267  feet  long- 
The  estimated  cost  is  $190,000.  It  will  be 
used  for  tire-manufacturing  purposes." 

A    WORD    FOR    CHAUFFEURS    AND 
GARAGES 

After  the  launching  of  so  much  criticism? 
of  chauffeurs  and  garages,  it  is  interesting- 
to  meet  with  some  well-considered  state- 
ments in  their  defense.  Motor  World' 
quotes  a  garage  man,  "  who  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  straight,"  as  saying  that, 
many  evils  might  be  eliminated,  if  only 
the  owners  of  cars  were  better  known  to- 
the  men  who  manage  the  garages.  Garage^ 
men  "  frequently  do  not  see  the  owner  of  a. 

The 


ceive  2.7  shares  of  Goodrich  common 
stock,  one  share  of  Goodrich  preferred 
stock,  and  $55  in  cash.  They  will  receive 
$75  worth  par  value  of  preferred  stock  and 
$80  in  cash,  but  will  be  permitted  to  de- 
vote $25  of  the  cash  to  the  pureha.se  of  car  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other 
preferred  stock  at  par.  Of  the  cash  to  be  garage  man  hero  quoted  declares  that  cars; 
rc'ceived  $.')^is  in  a  cleaning  up  of  proiits.  have  been  stored  in  his  garage  for  two 
The  New  York  bankers  report  that  they  ^^  ..  ^j^hout  his  ever  knowing- 

have  closed  the  subscription  books  for  all    :,    .  I       •  i  .  --        i  i      •       1 1     ^ 

the   common   and   preferred   they  had   to    ^^^^^'^  ^^^^^'^^^  ^^  '>-'^^'     ^'}'\  ^''\  •*"  ''^'^''  ^°' 
sell_  remember  their  names  chiefiy  because  he 

"'Will  the  Goodrich  Company  shortly    receives  their  checks  every  month.    Every- 
increase  its  capital  stock  to  $150,000,000  {Continued  on  page  12 IG) 

instead     of     .$90,- 

000,000?'        Mr.       rsr: ^^.^ ■_^— ^ ,-:r-n ::r,^xff^''JAS  eiT-y- 

Work  was  asked. 
'There  is  nothing 
in  that,  nor  in  the 
reports  that  we 
contemplate  ta- 
king in  other  rub- 
ber companies,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Work. 
'The  new  Good- 
rich Company,  as 
now  c  o  n  t  e  m- 
plated,  will  be  the; 
old  Goodrich  and 
the  D  i  a  m  o  n  d 
companies  and  no 
others.' 

"The  name 
Diamond  will  con- 
tinue as  a  trade- 
mark, as  will  also 
the  Goodrich. 

Both  Goodrich 
and  Diamond  tires 
will   be    marketed 
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Franklin  D  Touring 

This  large  five-passenger  car  is  a  plaything  to  the  man  accustomed 
to  the  ordmary  heavy  car — light  weight,  easy  riding  and  low  operating 
cost  are  the  reasons  why. 

The  Franklin,  because  of  its  flexible  construction,  rides  easier,  does 
more  work  and  lasts  longer  with  less  mechanical  attention  than  any  other 
car. 

Full-elliptic  springs  cushion  road  shocks.  When  the  wheels  strike 
rough  places,  the  blow  does  not  reach  the  chassis. 

Front  springs  are  as  flexible  as  the  rear  springs.  This  balances  the 
riding,  and  in  addition  keeps  jars  and  jolts  away  from  the  engine. 

Driving  power  is  delivered  positively  and  flexibly  through  the  springs. 
There  are  no  strut  or  radius  rods  to  transmit  vibration.  Driving  and 
braking  strains  do  not  rack  the  car. 

Light  weight  lessens  the  strain  on  every  part.  The  tires  are  not 
overloaded;  they  give  long  service  without  trouble. 

A  six-cylinder  car,  thirty-eight  horse-power.  Price  $3500  at  the 
factory. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  all  models 

FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Sy  racuse    N    Y 
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anil   daii^'htcrs  can   drive   it.     This  (vntor 

omtrol  is  the  U-st  ii.-w  iVauirc  ItmusIiI  ..ill  ^8? 

5^  t.ir  -Si.-,  \par.  "       'j^^f 

Even  makers  of 

absolutely  distinct  types  of 
automobiles  recognize  the 
desirability  of  the  Electric — 
just  read  the  sentence  above, 
taken  verbatim  from  a  recent 

advertisement  of  a  prominent  auto- 
mobile company. 

When  men,  who 

have  made  the  study  and 
construction  of  the  auto- 
mobile a  life  -  work,  openly 
voice  their  appreciation  of  the 
Electric  even  to  the  extent 
of  making  it  the  criterion  by 
which  they  ask  you  to  judge 
their  cars-it  is  time  for  you 

to  realize  that  the  Electric  is  the  ideal 
car  for  you. 

There  is  a  won- 
derful sense  of  possession 
indrivingan  Electric — the 
exquisite  feeling  of  power  un- 
der your  instant  control — the 
consciousness  of  perfect  se- 
curity—the enjoyable  satisfac- 
tion of  gliding  silently  and  comfort- 
ably wherever  you  will. 

An  Electric  is  per- 
fectly adaptable  to  all  phases 
of  town  use — day  or  night — 

in  any  weather.  It  is  the  most  suitable 
car — the  least  expensive  car  to  main- 
tain— the  car  that  you  should  own. 

Inipresting  literniure  about  the 
KIcitrir  Vehirle  sfiit  gladly. 
Write  today. 

Before  you  buy  any  car 
-consider  the    Electric 

Electric   Vehicle   Association 
OF  America 

124  W.  42nd  Street 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND   CARS 

{.Continued  from  page  1214) 

thing  is  left  to  the  chauffeurs.  These  con- 
ditions exist  in  many  garages,  and  are  the 
source  of  many  of  the  e^'ils  so  commonly 
complained  of.  "  If  we  saw  the  owners 
occasionally,"  says  this  garage  man,  "  and 
knew  what  manner  of  men  they  were,  we 
would  be  better  able  to  know  how  to  act 
when  action  became  necessary." 

As  matters  are.  the  garage  is  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  chauffeur.  The 
manager  knows  only  what  the  chauffeur 
tells  him,  and  is  in  a  situation  where  he 
must  accept  what  he  is  told.  Moreover, 
the  chauffeur,  when  inclined  to  do  so,  can 
easily  "  queer  "  a  garage  man.  He  can, 
of  his  own  volition,  take  a  car  elsewhere, 
largely  because  the  manager  "  has  never 
seen  the  owner,  and  hence  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  his  side  of  the  case." 
The  writer  is  quoted  further: 

"Only  yesterday  a  half-decent  chauffeur 
dropt  in  and  offered  to  store  his  car,  or 
rather  his  boss's  car,  if  I  would  make  it 
worth  while.  He  now  stores  at  one  of  the 
most  notorious  crap-shooting,  joy-riding 
'joints'  in  our  neighborhood,  and  as  he  is 
neither  a  crap-shooter  nor  a  joy-rider  the 
atmosphere  is  not  congenial.  He  is  an- 
.xious  to  make  a  change,  but  will  not  make 
it  simply  because  he  gets  a  'rake-off'  from 
the  'joint '  to  which  I  refer. 

"When  I  told  him  it  was  my  pohey  to 
allow  the  car-owners  themselves  5  per 
cent,  discount,  and  that  I  could  not  afford 
to  do  more,  he  brazenly  suggested  that  he 
might  make  the  necessary  arrangement 
with  the  man  on  the  floor;  that  is,  ht;  pro- 
posed maldng  an  arrangement  with  my 
employees  to  give  short  measiu-e  when 
gasoline  and  oil-tanks  were  filled  and  the 
owner  to  be  billed  for  the  full  quantity, 
while  the  difference  would  constitute  the 
chauffeur's  'rake-off.'  He  admitted  that 
he  had  an  arrangement  of  the  sort  with 
the  garageman  with  whom  he  now  stored, 
alt  ho  he  need  not  have  admitted  it,  as  I 
know  onl.v  too  well  that  the  practise  is  a 
too  common  one.  If  more  owners  would 
watch  the  fuel-consumption  of  their  cars, 
and  match  it  against  their  inileage  records, 
and  if  they  were  not  so  easily  gulled  by  the 
excuses  that  chauffeurs  offer  and  by  the 
blame  which  the  latter  usually  tlirow  on 
the  garagemen,  they  soon  would  be  able  to 
get  a  line  on  their  drivers.  I  know  one 
owner  who  employed  a  smart,  gentlemanly 
driver  who,  by  keeping  track  of  his  gaso- 
line-consumption for  a  couple  of  months, 
found  that  the  polite  young  scamp  was  a 
joy-rider  of  the  worst  kind,  and,  inci- 
dentally, discovered  why  his  car  usually 
was  operated  badly. 

"The  main  point,  however,  that  I  wish 
to  emphasize  is  that  if  garagemen  could 
meet  the  car-owners  occasionally,  or  had  a 
flefinite  understanding  with  them,  there 
would  be  less  trouble  and  more  satisfac- 
tion all  around." 

MOTOR-TRUCKS    AND    THK    COST 
OF    GASOLINE 

The  recent  advances  in  the  price  of  gaso- 
line' promise  to  bear  most  heavily  on  motor- 
trucks. Men  who  operate  pleasure;  cars 
seldom  count  the  cost  carefully;  hence  they 
will  not  take  much  note  of  the  advances, 
but  a  WTiter  in  The  Motor  World  declares 
that  thf'se  advances,  which  he  pronounces 
''  astonishing,"  can  not  fail  to  "  affect  un- 
favorably the  truck  industry."  Many 
ii<-a\y  \ehicles  work  under  such  adverse 
conditions  that  they  regularly  average  not 
more  than  two  miles  for  each  gallon  of  gaso- 


line consumed.  In  such  ca.ses  the  increase 
in  price  will  be  seriously  felt,  inasmuch  as 
it  brings  up  the  cost  of  fuel  from  about  G 
cents  to  9  cents  per  mile.  These  figures  are 
for  heavy  trucks.  Lighter  ones,  which 
average  somewhere  about  six  miles  to  a 
gallon,  would  have  a  rise  in  cost  of  from 
1.5  cents  to  2.3.  In  the  case  of  houses 
operating  fleets  of  trucks  the  increase  be- 
comes an  important  item.  Motor  World, 
commenting  on  these  conditions,  says  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  increase: 

"Perhaps  the  supply  of  gasoline  has 
fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  .56  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  last  six  months,  or 
perhaps  the  demand  may  have  increased 
in  the  same  proportion,  but  it  will  take 
more  than  mere  assertions  to  carry  con- 
viction. Certainly  the  demands  of  the 
automobile  market  have  not  increased  to 
an  extent  that  justify  anything  mildly  sug- 
gestive of  such  an  advance,  and  the  regu- 
larity with  which  one  cent  has  been  added 
to  the  price  of  the  fuel  indicates  that  the 
cause  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  From 
the  outside,  it  looks  as  if  the  advance  in 
price  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  an  arbitrary 
one. 

"Gasoline  may  be  said  to  be  a  staple 
article,  and  when  the  price  of  most  staples 
rises  tliere  is  at  least  an  attempt  made  to 
justify  such  increase.  While  the  supply- 
and-demand  explanation  is  made  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
its  employment  in  this  case.  The  situation 
is  one  that  gives  point  to  the  demand  for 
devices  that  will  permit  the  use  of  heavier 
and  cheaper  fuel,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
turn  inventive  faculties  more  earnestly  in 
that  direction." 

THE  TRUCK  AND  THE  ARMY  MULE 

"It  is  declared  by  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
that  "  motor-trucks  are  certain  to  oust 
the  army  mule."  This  conclusion  has  been 
fortified  by  "  a  very  strenuous  1,500-mile 
trip  by  an  army  officer  with  three  different 
sizes  and  makes  of  commercial  vehicles." 
The  officer  quoted  is  Capt.  Alexander  E. 
Williams,  whose  words  are  given  as  follows: 

"From  my  experience  with  motor-trucks 
I  am  confident  that  a  type  of  truck  will  be 
developed  which  will  oust  the  historical 
army  mule.  I  realize  the  deep-rooted  sym- 
pathy which  surrounds  the  army  nuile,  and 
it  wiil  not  be  an  easy  task  to  substitute  the 
motor- truck,  but  why  should  the  United 
States  go  to  war  with  an  antiquated  means 
of  transportation"/  Where  real  efficiency 
and  economy  are  pitted  against  sentimcuit, 
the  latter  miist  step  aside.  This  change  to 
mechanical  trans{)ortati()n  must  come 
gradually,  the  trucks  being  substituted  as 
the  mule  becomes  unserviceable." 

Captain  Williams  belongs  to  the  In- 
fantry branch  of  the  Army,  and  has  for 
some  time  been  carefully  studying  the  sub- 
stitution of  trucks  for  the  mule  in  military 
operations.  His  recent  test  comprizt>d  a 
trip  of  1,509  miles,  with  three  trucks,  ov(  r 
a  road  from  Washington,  by  way  of  South- 
ern points,  to  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
near  Indianat)olis.  Nearly  two  months 
were  occupied  in  the  trip.  The  roads  varied 
from  the  best  macadam  to  "  the  most 
impossible  quagmire."  Following  are  de- 
tails of  Captain  Williams'  experience, 
as  given  in  a  Washington  letter  to  The 
Commercial  Vehicle: 

"After    breakdowns     in     the     different 

trucks,  after  tire  difficulties,  after  having 

ferry    troubles,   after   being   pulled   out   of 

quagmires  by  mules,  after  slipping  off  icy 

(Continued  on  page  1218) 
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Who  recommended  your, 
lubricating  oil?    That  is  vital. 

Automobile  lubricants  are  like  automobile  parts. 

T/iej'  must  fit  the  car  they  a?'e  used  on. 

The  correct  oil  can't  be  determined  by  simple 
tests.      Most  motorists  must  depend  on  advice. 

Dealers  who  handle  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  can  give 
you  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company — the  recognized  leaders  in  lubrication. 

We  supply  them  with  a  guide  chart  (printed 
in  part  on  the  rightV  The  chart  was  prepared 
after  a  careful  analysis  of  every  American  car  and 
practically  every  foreign  make.  It  will  show  you 
the  correct  grade  of  lubricating  oil  for  your  car 
(summer  and  winterj. 


In  povver-enfiineerintr  circles  these 
recommendations  from  us  would  be 
accepted  as  authoritati\e.  You  may 
feel  assured  that,  in  quality,  the  oils 
specified  on  the  chart  set  a  world 
standard. 

They  are  put  up  in  barrels,  half-barrels, 
and  in  5  and  1  {gallon  sealed,  white  cans. 


The  oils  (refined  and  filtered  to  re- 
mo\e  free  carbon)  are  named  : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **  A." 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  B." 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *'  D." 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  E." 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  Arctic." 

All   are   branded   with   the   Gargoyle, 
which  is  our  mark  of  manufacture. 


A  guide  to  correct 
Automobile 
lubrication 

Explanation :  In  the  schedule  the  letter 
opposite  tlie  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  tliat  should  be  used.  For  example, 
"A"  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A," 
"Arc"  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic." 
For  all  electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oil A.  The  recommendations  cover  both 
pleasure  and  commercial  \ehicles  \inless  other- 
wise noted. 


X'ACUUM  Oil.  CO.,  Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

Distributing  ware/iouses  i/i  principul  cities  of  the  icorld. 
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The  Test  of  O^^ality 

is  the  price  you  can  get  for  your  car 
after  years  of  use.  The  demand  for 
Stevens- Duryea  used  cars  at  high  prices 
is  always  greater  than  the  supply.  The 
reasons  why  are: 

More  power  delivered  to  the  rear  wheels. 

Greater  comfort  of  passengers. 

Less  strain  on  mechanism. 

Less  wear  on  tires. 

The  mechanical  design  is  years  ahead. 

Your  Stevens-Duryea  stays  new. 

Our  Catalogue  and  Individuality  Book  make  this  entirely  clear 

Stevens- Duryea   Company     Chicopee  Falls     Mass 


*•  Pioneer  Builders  of  American  Sixes" 


Model  AA 
Seven-pas 
Touring  Car 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 

Engle-Cone 
E.G.  Ventilated 

Ol  and  be  comfortable 

OtlOe    °"  '^"^  hottett  days 
this  summer 

Sizes        62  for  Men     .     .     .     $3.00 
Sizei  2'^     6  for  Women  and 

Boyi        250 

Sizes  9-  2  for  Boys  and  Girls       .50 

Address  for  ratalog,  j;iviiig 
your  dealer's  name  if  he  cannot 
supply  you, 

ENGEL-CONE    SHOE    CO. 

28  New  Street       East  Boiton,  Mass. 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have   trnporitd  rolUr  chains,   sprvckid  and 

^pfdais;  Neiv  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 

Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires:  highest  ^radt 

\e</ut/>m^n/  ami  many  advanced  features  pos- 

\s<--ssc(ll  vnoothcr  wheels.   ('UarantfedSyrs. 

FACTOR  Y  PRICES ';:,eVs",C 

others  ask  for  t heap  wheels.  (Itlier  relialile 
I  models  frrjtn812up.  A  few  good  second* 
Ihand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIALJrli? 

lprovnl,/>-fi;(rA/^>.f^(iirf,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
^  nit  haul  a  cent  in  advance.  DONOTBl'Ya 
'liicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  Many 
^  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  tnarvetous  new  offer. 
i<^tril  iTingS  everything.  IVrite  it  now. 
TipCC  Coaster  Brake  HearWhefls.lamps, 
I  inbw  p.irts,  and  sundries  half  usual  pruri. 
ItUIfT  A(c<'lilH  evf-rywhcre  are  ct.ining  money  selling  our  hi 
cv  I'"-,  tirrs    .-iiid   sundries.       Write    to<Juy, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,      Dept.   A.  172  CHICAGO 


Granulated  Tobacco    ^'^"^satisfZT"' 

UIH'h  lleHt  him  tlic  Ileal  Flavor  of  Ileal  Tolaaeeo.     It  canncit  be  in 
l>.v  flavoring  or  afinlti-nition.  for  40  >ears  we  have  Ub«d  the  linuHt  grade 
and  m<.'llow  Barley  'J'obaceo. 
TheConnoi«fienr'sehoi<'c.  Thne  kind^of  "B-K-S-T"  for  plpenand  ciearctteH: 

DIITm  neKt   I'^raniilated  IH  Oz.  tin %.V) 

IUH'h  «:iil»e  VuX. l^i  Oz.  tin 10 

nillV  ile-t  Sll<-ed  I'liiK 1^  Oz.  tin 10 

-1     Itlll'M  IteHt  to  .M>ur  dealer      If  he  can't  >.upply    you.  Bend    uh  1 

J.  G?  DILL.  Inc.,  Manufacturer,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(Conlinucd  from  page  1216) 

road.s  into  deep  ditches,  and  after  every 
possible  experience  on  bad  American  roads, 
C'aptain  Williams  is  outspoken  in  his  belief 
that  the  motor-truck  will  oust  the  mule  in 
spite  of  years  of  sentiment  for  the  latter, 
and  that  this  change  will  be  a  gradual  one. 
With  the  motor-truck  it  is  efficiency  of 
transportation,  with  the  mule  it  is  anti- 
quated transportation,  and  if  war  should 
arise  the  mule  would  go  into  the  discard. 

"Captain  Williams  gives  with  great 
accuracy  the  details  of  each  day,  the  road 
conditions,  mileage,  truck  troubles,  etc. 
He  started  off  on  February  8  with  four 
trucks  as  follows:  White  1.5-ton  truck 
with  pneumatic  tires,  singles  front,  duals 
rear;  a  four-wheel-drive  gasoline-truek 
consisting  of  a  pleasure-car  chassis  and  a 
special  body  for  a  1-ton  load;  a  1.5-ton 
Sampson;  and  a  1.5-ton  Autocar.  The 
first  three  were  Government  vehicles.  The 
Autocar  company  sent  its  truck  along  at 
its  own  expense. 

Three  trucks,  the  White,  Four-wheel 
drive,  and  Autocar,  finished  the  trip,  the 
Sampson  dropping  out,  due  to  a  burned 
connecting-rod  bearing  on  the  second  day 
out  of  Washington.  AH  of  the  trucks  had 
more  or  less  mechanical  trouble,  due  to 
the  terrible  road  conditions,  and  frequent 
delays  were  occasioned  by  waits  for  spare 
repair  parts.  The  daily  trips  averaged 
anywhere  from  10  to  10()  miles,  depending 
on  the  roads.  The  day's  trip  into  Roanoke 
Rai)ids  was  98  miles;  on  one  day  the 
White  made  112  miles  in  overtaking  the 
others,  after  a  delay  for  repairs;  80  miles 
was  made  on  the  day's  run  into  Anderson, 
S.  C,  and  also  on  the  run  into  Atlanta. 

"  Hi'sides  the  accomplished  daily  mileage 
and  road  conditions.  Captain  Williams 
made  reports  on  tires  and  gasoline  during 
the  run.  The  distances  on  a  gallon  of 
ga.solijie  were:  White,  4.5  miles  a  gallon; 
Four-wheel  drive,  4  miles  a  gallon ;  Autocar, 
4.4  miles  a  gallon. 

"The  consumj)tion  of  oil  during  the  trip 
was  as  follows:  White,  127  miles  a  gallon; 
Four-wheel  drive,  109  miles  a  gallon; 
Autocar,  60  miles  a  gallon. 

"The  report  on  the  tires  is  equally  im- 
portant. He  without  hesitation  reports 
that  solid  rubl)er  tires  must  be  used  for 
army  field-work,  and  that  a  solid  tire  with  a 
soft,  flat  tread  is  best  suited  to  the  army 
needs.  He  reported  further  that  pneu- 
matic tires  should  not  be  used,  and  that 
Newmastic-filled  tires  were  better  than 
pneumatics,  and  the  third  recommenda- 
tion was  that  block  tires  should  be 
avoided." 

Motor  Age,  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
trucks  as  part  of  army  equipment,  says 
.\merican  mihtary  men  are  "determined 
to  have  the  motor-truck."  The  problem 
of  securing  it,  however,  has  peculiar  fea- 
tures. Its  desirability  and  its  economy 
have  been  demonstrated  and  generally  ad- 
mitted. The  difficulty  is  "to  find  a  motor- 
truck which  will  not  only  haul  the  heavy 
loads  requinnl  on  steep  hills  and  over  all 
sorts  of  roads,  but  also  be  not  so  heavy  as 
to  break  down  the  light  bridges  found  in 
more  thinly  settled  regions."  A  quart(>r- 
rnaster  must  always  be  jirepared  "to  trans- 
port supplies  through  any  region  accessible 
to  artillery;"  this  means  "the  hea-viest 
jiortion  of  the  equipment  of  a  moving 
army."  Moreover,  the  supply  wagon, 
whether  drawn  by  mule  or  propelled  by 
motor,  "must  be  able  to  follow  the  field 
gun."     The  writer  in  Motor  Age  continues: 

"The  ordinary  commercial  truck,  built 
for  use  on   hard   roads  or  paved   streets, 
weighs     about     0,000    pounds.       Captain 
(Continued  on  page  1220) 
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More   than   10,000   enthusiastic  owners 
of  the  1912 


find  it  all  that  a  motor  car  should  be 

More  than  ten  thousand  completely  contented  and  enthusiastic  1912  Cadillac  owners — 
more  than  ten  thousand  people  with  no  disposition  or  desire  to  own  any  other  car 
—  doesn't  that  present  an  impressive  picture  to  your  mind  ? 

People  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  man  who  buys  a  low-priced  car  will  some  day  own  a 
better  one — but  the  man  who  buys  a  Cadillac  stops  there — whether  he  has  owned  a 
car  of  higher  or  lower  price. 

A  great  majority  of  Cadillac  owners  are  amply  able  to  pay  more  money — why  is  it  they  are 
not  tempted  to  do  so? 

Because  the  Cadillac  owner  finds  his  car  all  that  a  motor  car  should  be — finds  that  it 
renders  service  which  money  could  not  better. 

Some  characteristics  ot  tlie  universal 
satistaction  of  Cadillac  owners 


Cadillac  owners  begin  with  a  dependable  electrical  system  that 
automatically  cranks  and  lights  the  car— features  exclusive 
in  the  Cadillac.  They  check  over  everything  that  the 
Cadillac  is  and  does — and  find  nothing  in  which  they 
would  ask  for  improvement. 

For  example:  the  excellence  of  the  Cadillac  engine  is  actually 
axiomatic  in  the  engineering  world.  It  is  accepted  not 
merely  as  the  finest  type  of  engine  extant  at  the  Cadillac 
price — but  as  a  type  and  a  pattern  of  engine  excellence 
the  world  over;  and  at  any  price. 

More  than  thirty-five  thousand  four-cylinder  Cadillac  engines 
have,  in  advance,  established  the  unimpeachable  reliability  of 
the  motor  which  the  1912  owner  finds  in  his  car.  He  knows 
that  he  may  expect  the  superlative  of  service  from  the  careful 
and  costly  principle  of  "built-up"  and  "individual-part" 
construction;  and  his  expectations  are  not  disappointed. 

Cadillac  methods  of  cylinder-and-piston  measurement  —  re- 
duced to  the  minutest  accuracy  known  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  motor  cars — have  advertised  that  phase  of  Cadillac 
construction  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world. 


TOURING   CAR    $1800 

Other  ModrU  :     Four  paitenRcr  Phaeton  $  1800,  four  paucnRer Torpedo  $1900, 

two  pa»rnRer  Roadster  $1800,  iieven  pusscnKer  Limousine  $3250. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  standard   equipment. 


The  Cadillac  owner  knows  before  he  buys  his  car  that  he  could 

not,  at  any  price,  surpass  the  efficiency  of  the  engine.     Is 

it  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  this  prior  knowledge  is 

exemplified  in  daily  service,  no  other  engine  tempts  him.'' 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  Cadillac  engines  in  use   for  as 

long  as  ten  years  without  developing  a  deficiency. 
With  the  copper  jacketed  cylinders,  the  Cadillac  owner  finds 
the  water  circulating  space  so  uniform  that  with  the  effi- 
cient  Cadillac   system   of  radiation   the   cause   of  over- 
heating is  eliminated. 
The  accurate  fit  of  cylinders,  pistons  and  rings  again  demon- 
strates its  far-reaching  influence  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
Cadillac  system  of  lubrication — asystem  that  eliminates  the 
smoke  nuisance' '  and  permits  many  an  owner  to  run  his 
car  for  a  year  or  more  without  even  removing  a  spark  plug. 
Carburetor,  clutch,  transmission,  steering  mechanism, springs, 
brakes  and  control,  drive  and  axles — space  does  not  per- 
mit of  our  discussing  them  all — but  each  and  every  one  of 
them  reaches  that  high  Cadillac  standard  of  performance 
which  permits  no  higher  standard. 

And  in  that  last  sentence  you  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
true  source  of  Cadillac  contentment  and  en- 
thusiasm— the  Cadillac  makes  its  own  standard 
in  every  part  and  phase  and  function  that  goes 
to  make  a  motor  car  what  it  should  be. 

The  Cadillac  does  not  aspire  to  an  ideal  set 
by  someone  else — it  makes  its  own  ideals 
and  raises  them  higher  and  higher. 

The  Cadillac  doesnotstrive  after  the  achieve- 
ments of  other  plants  it  is  a  school  and 
a  model  in  and  unto  itself. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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STEWART 

Speedometer 


S    a  ma 
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The  perfect  apeed  and  distance 
meature — a  beauty  in  appearance, 
in  accuracy. 

Speedometer*  that  cost  more  than  the 
Stewart  are  priced  high— not  because  they 
are  better  —  but  only  because  they  are 
fewer;  the  extra  price  doesn't  represent 
value  —  it  only  means  a  smaller  output. 
The  Stewart  volume  of  business  is  enor- 
mous. Stewart  Speedometers  are  on  four 
cars  out  of  five. 

The  Stewart  is  the  best  speedometer  that 
can  be  made,  and  it  is  sold  at  a  minimum 
price.  Other  makers  cannot  supply  a  com- 
parable instrument  at  double  the  price. 

AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY 
ON  EVERY  CAR 

Stewart    Speedometer*   save    you   from 

arrest  and  accidents  —  keep  track  of  your 
season  milease  —  save  you  money  on  tire 
adjustments.  Enable  you  to  follow  guide- 
book mileage  when  touring,  and  help  you  in 
many  other  ways  to  enjoy  your  car  and 
operate  it  economically. 

Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 


^Ugnetic  principle, 
'-iiiployed  inHaper 
c'-nt  oi  the  spccd- 
'■iiictcrs  in  use. 
S  iiw  moving  parts, 
hirrJened  and  pol- 
:  'fied,  no  wear.  Ball 
;rid  jewel  bearings; 
liMi.OOO-mile  season 
■>  l-imeter,  100-mile 
:-  prcifisler.  can  be 
't  back  to  any 
''■'ithof  a  mile.  Un- 
■  -'-.Hkable  flexible 
itt.  Prop  forged 
iveljoint.  Noise- 
1  ss  road  wheel 
»:-  ars,  an  exclusive 
iiture  of  the 
~ • e  w  a  r  t  Speed- 
■  ■ifn-r. 
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Speedometers,  $15  to  130 
Rim  Wind  triock  Combinations, 

$4.T  to  KO 


S    Stewart  &  Clark  Manufacturing  Co.  ^ 

^  189S  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago  ^ 

K      . '"■.r-jit.         Chii,ago,  San  Fiancibco,         New  York,  K 

S^         '  '^ton.         Cleveland.        Philadelphia,        Kansas  City,  S 

I^s  Anireles,      Minneapolis,       Indianapolis,  » 

K  }.nn-'.or..  Pnrf^;  S 


Have  Your  Own  Private 
STEEL  GARAGE 


Protect  Yonr  Car  From 
Fire  and  Tbeft 


$9250 


Have  \rnir  own  Gar.tK*',    Mnke  Btire    no  one  i^  using  your 

car  wi'hoiit  ;  (nir  kn'-wk-diif*.  S.'ive  %'i^i  to  Sio  monthly  t*.!- 
ra«>-  (  njfL'f      ^5/lV^■  }.',;  to  M'Xj  co-t  of  l.uilding  \iy  ord'-riiiu 

Edivards    Fireproof    Steel  Garage 

Shipped  complete.  F.  O.  B.  ('incinnnti,  on  receipt  of 
*92.aO.  Blue  prints  and  simpic  directions  come  with 
shipment.  Sizes  come  10  feet  wide.  14.  16.  IS  or  20  feet 
loDK.  10  feet  high.  Ample  room  for  largext  car  and  all 
equipment.  Fireproof,  weatherproof,  indestructible. 
Lockn  most  securely.  An  artiHticstmctore  any  owner  will 
be  f.rond  of.  Booklet,  with  full  description  and  illus- 
tr.ition.  Rf*nt  on  rerpiest. 

THF.  FI»«  %KIIS  M  t\|-r.t«  Tl  lll\4.  «  «». 
7l'J-7>fJ   Ki.'u^l<'«(oii    \«o.  «  iii<-iiiii:ill.  4thio 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

(Continued  from  page  1218) 

Williams,  of  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, believes  a  motor-truck  weighing  not 
more  than  3,000  pounds  is  what  the  Army 
really  needs.  Thus  far,  the  manufacturers 
who  have  been  cooperating  with  Captain 
Williams,  have  been  able  to  achieve  the 
weight  reduction  desired. 

"The  motor-trucks  have  been  built  and 
delivered  in  Washington,  which  are  claimed 
to  represent  the  present  limit  in  weight 
reduction.  One  of  these  was  made  by  the 
White  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  another 
by  Alden  Sampson  Co.  The  White  truck 
is  shaft-dri\en,  has  iJO-horse-power  engine, 
and  weighs  4,770  pounds.  The  Sampson 
truck  has  chain-drive,  a  24-horse-power  en- 
gine, and  weighs  more  than  5,000  pounds. 
Captain  Williams  is  of  the  opinion  that 
both  makers  can  get  down  to  4,000  poimds, 
eventually. 

"It  is  calculated  that  an  army  motor- 
truck, to  be  an  economical  investment, 
must  haul  a  load  of  about  3,000  pounds. 
The  heaviest  gun  transported  by  the  field 
artillery  weighs  7,000  pounds.  Thus  the 
total  weight  of  a  4,000-pound  tru(!k,  loaded, 
would  be  just  equal  to  that  of  the  heaviest 
artillery.  The  lightest  truck  thus  far  of- 
fered would,  when  loaded,  weigh  770 
pounds  more  than  the  field  gun  which,  to 
be  successful,  it  must  follow. 

"Strenuous  tests  will  come  this  summer 
when  the  troops  begin  to  take  the  field  for 
annual  maneuvers.  The  trucks  will  be 
put  in  the  baggage  trains,  and  will  compete 
with  the  mule-drawn  wagons  in  hard  cam- 
paigning. Efficiency  and  economy  will  be 
the  basis  of  comparison  between  the  two 
means  of  transportation. 

"It  is  expected  that  these  tests  will  re- 
veal some  defects,  and  suggest  possible  im- 
provements. But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
if  any  of  the  cars  prove  reasonably  satis- 
factory, a  beginning  will  be  made  toward 
eliminating  the  mule  and  wagon,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  self-propelled  truck. 
Conservative  estimates  name  1,500  as  the 
number  of  motor-trucks  which  will  event- 
ually be  required  by  the  mobile  army  in 
time  of  peace." 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  WEEK'S  TOUR 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  motor- 
ists are  planning  short  tours,  a  series 
of  suggestions  on  this  subject,  cotitrib- 
uted  to  The  Automobile,  are  interesting. 
The  writer  advises  against  making  a  return 
trip  over  the  route  followed  for  the  going 
trip.  He  ad\dscs  also  that  i)lans  as  to 
stopping  places  have  regard  for  an  average 
speed  of  not  more  than  17  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that,  while 
greater  speed  is  usually  indulged  in  when 
roads  are  good,  roads  are  often  not  good; 
moreover  the  .-.peed  in  passing  through 
towns  and  cities  must  often  be  reduced  to 
12,  or  even  fewer,  miles  an  hour. 

At  an  average  of  17  miles,  one  can  cover 
about  120  miles  in  a  day  by  riding  only  7 
hours.  An  ideal  week's  tour,  according 
to  this  ANTiter,  should  not  embrace  more 
than  700  miles,  the  week  being  one  of  six 
days.  H(i  strongly  adWses  a  careful 
tuning  up  of  a  car  during  the  week  or  two 
preAnous  to  making  the  start.  A  thorough 
overhauling  should  V)e  given  at  this  time, 
provided  this  has  not  been  done  earlier  in 
the  season.  Fj\'ery  detail  should  have 
careful  examination. 

As  to  extra  articles  that  ought  to  be 
carried,  he  suggfists  that  "at  least  two 
extra  shoes  should  be  taken."  In  case  the 
tires  are  not  of  the  same  size  on  front  and 


AtwaLter  Keivt 
Igi\itioi\  System 

forj^our  HWl  Motor 


" /^^AR  running  fine,  thank  you  !  Big  relief,  too ! 
\,_^  All  last  summer  I  put  up  with  my  old 
magneto  and  vibrator  coils — had  trouble 
•nost  always — battery  renewals  and  magneto  repairs 
almost  drove  me  to  bankruptcy.  Never  felt  safe  on 
a  run  until  home  was  in  sight — car  ran  like  a  three- 
legged  dog. 

"  This  season  I  had  my  repairman  install  an 
Atwater  Kent  System.  Was  skeptical  at  first,  and 
didn  t  believe  so  simple  a  device  would  deliver  the 
goods.  But  say  !  The  car  runs  great — 1  can  thiottle 
down  to  a  walk  and  go  through  traffic  as  slow  as 
you  please  on  high  gear. 

By  means  of  my  greater  spark  advance,  I  can  get  i*iore 
speed  out  of  the  car  than  1  would  ever  have  dreamed  possible. 
As  for  upkeep,  I  have  driven  three  thousand  miles  so  far  this 
season,  and  my  original  set  of  dry  cells  is  still  in  good  shape. 

1  am  an  Atwater  Kent  booster." 

Write  to-day  and  get  our  illustrated  booic- 
let    J,    full   of    interesting    ignition     fads. 

AtwaLter  Kent  Mfg.Works 

43  N.6th.St..PKiladelphia.Pa. 


A  Real  Rubber  Tire 

wliool  ;in«i  lire  fob,  3."ic.  Tire 
fob  only.  lOe.  Pa])er  weiubt, 
3 'j  (• .  Si'ud  coin  or  stamps, 
Quantity  priros  with  spocial 
Irttcrins.  Agents  wanted  tOi 
coinplete  line  of  catchy  rubber 
novelties.  Send  for  cata- 
Ii't^uc  "E. " 

The  Oakland  Advertising  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 


Save  %o  of  Your 

Tire  Repair  Expense 

V^.v  five  cents  you,  yourself,  can  permanptitlu  vv^^n'w  any 
p  line  tit  re— easier,  quicker  and  better  than  by  vulcaniz- 
ing. All  you  need  is  your  two  linnds  and  the  Tire-Doh  outfit 
sliown  above.  V.von  Xho  vmrst  blowout  — \\\  tube  or  casing  — 
can  be  quickly  repaired  with 


S. Patent  Offico 


Money  back  upon  request  is  our  guaranty. 

Tire-Duh  makes  s,  permanent  repair  us  tough  and  efasftc 
as  the  tire  itself,  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  vulcanizing. 
Use  it  anywhere~in  the  sliop  or  on  the  road.  Only  10  niinutcb 
to  rejiair  a  puncture,  an  liour  for  a  Idowout.  Tile  Outfit  con- 
sists of  one  can  Tiro-Doh,  one  can  Tire-I)oii  Cement  (enouffli 
fur  40  punctures)  and  one  Inside  Casinff  Patch,  all  neatly 
I>acked  in  a  white  enameled  can. 

Besides  saving  nine-tenths  of  your  tire  repair  expense  you  can 
Double   the  Life  of  Your  Casings 

by  promptly  repairing  cuts  and  sand-pocketa  with  Tiic-Ddb, 
I'ruvr-  it  to  your  satisfactinn  at  our  risk.  We  refund  your 
iMMiuy  upon  request.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Tire-Doh  Outfit 
todaii — price,  $2.  Or  send  us  ?2  and  get  one  express  pre- 
paid. You  run  no  risk.  Money  lack  if  jou  ask  it.  Older 
Tire-Dnh  now  and  save  mf-nf-y. 

ATl\S  MTO  SITPI-V  <10..   fi:S  Fast  Adiims  Street,  <'hira-o 
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rear  ■wheels,  one  should  carry  two  rear 
shoes  and  one  front  shoe.  The  number  of 
extra  inner  lubes  taken  should  be  ten,  and 
each  should  be  "kept  flat  and  amply 
powdered  with  soapstone."  Punctured 
tubes  should  be  carefully  repaired  every 
night  after  a  day's  run,  in  order  that  a  full 
supply  of  available  inner  tubes  may  be 
kept  constantly  on  hand.  Tourists  should 
not  fail  to  have  with  them  a  comprest-air 
bottle.  The  value  of  this  Avill  be  especially 
appreciated  in  hot  weather  or  when  a  tire 
has  to  be  inflated  in  wet  weather.  As  to 
the  storing  of  equipment  and  baggage,  the 
writer  offers  the  following  suggestions: 

"The  first  rule  to  remember  is  to  keep 
bulky  packages  out  of  the  tonneau.  The 
second  is  to  keep  tools  which  are  apt  to  be 
used  frequently  away  from  the  rear  seats 
unless  the  party  is  entirely  of  the  stag 
variety.  It  must  be  conceded  that  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  carry  the  jack,  tire-irons, 
and  similar  tools  beneath  the  tonneau  seats, 
but  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  discomforts  accruing  to  those  who  are 
forced  to  dismount  from  the  car  in  the  rain 
or  on  a  bad  stretch  of  road  while  the  tire 
is  being  repaired.  The  space  beneath  the 
seats  should  be  utilized  solely  for  the 
emergency  equipment,  such  as  the  20-foot 
length  of  rope,  which  is  very  essential,  and 
such  tools  as  are  not  apt  to  be  necessary 
except  in  case  of  ditching  or  other  mishap. 
A  very  good  place  to  carry  the  jack,  if  there 
is  no  provision  for  it  in  the  tool-box,  as  on 
some  of  the  larger  cars,  is  flat  against  the 
front  seat.  Two  small  brass  staples  may 
be  screwed  against  the  front  of  the  seat 
and  the  jack  is  held  in  position  by  means  of 
a  strap  run  through  the  staples.  In  this 
way  the  jack  is  always  ready  for  use.  The 
tool-box  on  the  running-board  will  hold  all 
the  other  tools  that  are  necessary  for  quick 
repairs. 

"Personal  equipment  is  the  last  point 
to  be  considered  before  the  start.  This 
department  of  the  tour  generally  causes 
the  most  trouble  when  it  should  give  the 
least.  One  of  the  paradoxical  features  of 
personal  equipment  is  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  the  most  experienced  carry  the 
least.  The  old  backwoodsman  smiles  de- 
risively when  the  city  camper  arrives  with 
forty-five  complete  changes  of  costume  and 
in  like  manner  the  experienced  tourist 
regards  the  car  laden  down  with  a  pile  of 
useless  impedimenta. 

"As  regards  travel,  a  word  of  advice 
may  be  given.  Start  as  early  as  possible. 
A  stag  touring  party  may  get  away  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  anything  like 
that  can  never  be  hoped  for  when  ladies 
accompany  the  tour  and  the  pleasure  of 
their  company  must  be  paid  for  by  a  little 
less  time  on  the  road,  it  will  be  found, 
however,  a  good  rule  to  start  early  and  to 
arrive  at  the  resting  place  early  in  the  day, 
anywhen;  from  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
on  being  a  good  hour  in  the  country  where 
a  short  stay  would  b(>  a  delight  and  not  a 
delay." 

CARS   FOR   1913 

One  of  the  large  companies,  making 
high-priced  cars,  has  already  announced 
some  of  its  plans  for  1913.  Motor  Age  says 
that  radical  changes  in  design  have  no- 
where been  expected,  such  changes  as 
would  be  made  being  along  the  line  of 
simplification  and  refining  in  construction. 
In  the  case  of  the  cars  now  announced 
by  this  comi)any  for  191.'i,  there  appear 
no  radical  changes  in  the  mechanical 
features.  Certain  alterations  in  the  nature 
of  refuicinents  have,  lu)we\(T.  been  made 
in  both  llie  nu'c-hariism  and  tlic  Ixidy.  The 
writer  adds: 

"Most  notir-eabie  ;i  riHitifr  lli''  iniiliiiiiiciil 


Better  Digestion-Better  Appetite 
-Yours  by  Drinking  Grape  Juice 

"Using  a  reasonably  large  amount  of  unfermented  grape  juice  with 
a  mixed  diet  is  beneficial,  digestion  being  improved,  intestinal  fer- 
mentation dimiinslied.  .  .  .  The  agreeable  flavor  increases  the 
appetite,  by  no  means  unimportant  consideration." — Extract  fro?n 
Farmers^  Bulletin  175,  published  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


THAT  grapes  are  one  of  Na- 
ture' s  best  aids  to  good  health 
has  long  been  recognized  by 
Europe's  skilled  physicians. 

Grape  "Cures"  are  an  established 
institution  across  the  water,  and  thou- 
sands of  health  seekers  flock  to  them 
yearly. 

But  the  most  convenient  way  to  take 


advantage  of  these  wonderful  health 
giving  qualities  is  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendation of  Uncle  Sam's  expert 
given  above — 

— And  drink  with  meals,  and  be- 
tween meals,  a  'reasonably  large" 
quantity  of  pure,  rich  grape  juice — 
the  grape  juice  that  you  insure  yourself 
by  always  insisting  on — 


^ 


Grape  Juice 


The  Family  Drink 
Bottled  Where  the  Best  Grapes  Grow 

Made  only  from  luscious  sun  ripened  Concord  Grapes,  ready  to  burst  with 
juice.  Armour's  Grape  Juice  is  unsweetened  and  undiluted — just  the  pure, 
rich  juice,  preserved  only  by  sterilization  and  air-tight  bottling. 

Each  day's  picking  goes  to  the  press  that  same  day. 

Grapes  are  never  held  over  to  wilt  and  wither. 

Armour's  Grape  Juice  is  sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  at  fountains,  buffets 
and  clubs.    It  will  help  you  resist  the  enervation  of  long,  sultry  summer  days. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  dozen  pints  for 
;$3,  express  prepaid. 

Address  Armour  and  Company,  Dept.  154,  Chicago. 


ARMOURa^ 
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YOU,   the  car  owner,   need  no  longer  number 
cylinder  troubles  among  your  motor  cares. 

Pitted  cylinder  walls  and  valves,  weak  com- 
pression, faulty  ignition,  can  almost  invariably  be 
traced  to  an  inferior  cylinder  oil. 

The  perfect  cylinder  oil  contains  no  carbon  impurities. 
Its  lubricating  qualities  have  not  been  impaired  in  order  to 
eliminate  carbon.      It  shows  a  zero  cold  test. 
Texaco  Motor  Oil  meets  these  requirements.      The  most 
careful  working  tests  have  shown  none  of  the  troublesome 
carbon   deposits  so  common   with   motor  oils.      It  burns 
absolutely  clean.      It  has  sufficient  body  to  lubricate  per- 
fectly.     Cylinders  never      dry  out,"   never  become  scarred  or 
pitted.      It  has  a  cold  test  of  zero  and  thereby  eliminates  all  of 
the  lubrication  troubles  usually  caused  by  cold  weather. 
These  are  strong  statements.      You  may  feel  skeptical.      The 
best  proof  of  their  truth  is  in  the  use  of  the  oil  itself.     Try  a  can. 


Sold  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans  at  garages  and  supply  shops, 
booklet,    "About   Motor   Lubrication,"   address  Dept.    B, 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 

IIRAXCH    OFFICES 
Boston  ChicHgo  Norfolk  New  Orleans  Uiillas 

Philadelphiii  St.  Louis  Atlanta  El  Paso  Tnlsii 


For  instructive 
4    Washington 


Piieblo 
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All  you  need  to  make 

your  car  look  like  new 

isMOBO 

Mobo  is  easily  applied — with  water  aiiil  .i 
^l  "iige.     But  that  isn't  tlie  main  point. 

Mobo  is  the  only  auto  cleanser  that /ai^esq^ 
I  he  dirt  and  doan  'l  ruin  I  he  gloaa.  Oriiinary  soap 
dulls  the  "finish,"  stre;iks  the  surface  and  is 
liable  to  crack  and  blister  the  paint.  When 
you  clean  with  Mobo  you  t;ikc  no  chances. 
You  can  clean  ^our  car  t/a/'/y— Mobo  is  good 
for  paint  and  varnish — gives  life  and  lustre 
to  them. 

Write  for    Booklfl.   "  Hon  to   Keep  an  Automobile 
dean  and  Bright,  "  sending  us  your  dealer's  name. 

Sold  everuahere 

JOHN  T.  STANLEY 

Maker  of  Fine  Soaps 
650  We.t  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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without  a  puncture 

Not  the  rcpord  of  a  sinKlo  tirc-(;ri(  the. 
art'rnijc  rt'cin-tl  Iff  ^i 


LEE 


Puncture-Proof 
Pneumatic  Tires 


TliiiiU    of  it— a   V-tfil    itiil.a-f-  of  327.007    re 
p.>rt'<i  ))y  oiif  lrn*-k  nsi-r  r.f  national  piomim-ncc. 
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■til he   n-pl:tp<incnt  : 
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til  t^-  troiittlrs  fliiiiiiiatfii. 

B'x^.klft   L    full  of   rc.'ijKjns  why  our  unique 
Ht'-';l-'^lisc-iii-ruh)wT-rii»liirii  coiistniction   makes 
thcae     putruuifttic     tir<-H      nhsolutfly    puncturp- 
proof.  yet  rusiliftii,   stut  <>n  ii(|uc9t. 
OUR    STORES: 
836  Seventh  Ave..  New  York  City 
103  Masaachu&etts  Avenue,  Bottton 
22B  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 
620 South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
1212  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit 
■iMiHIMHHMMHHMi 

LEETIRE&  RUBBER  CO 


Co^^.';HOMOCKe^t      Pa 
./  f^J/tv'ooff  Are.  f*reA 
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changes  is  in  the  ignition  system  where  the 
Bosch  double  synchronized  system,  em- 
ployed at  present,  will  be  superseded  by 
the  Bosch  dual  system.  The  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  this  rather  surprising  change 
are  on  the  basis  of  simplicity,  for  this 
eliminates  one  set  of  spark  plugs,  one  set 
of  wires  in  the  distributor  system,  and  the 
battery  distributor  with  its  bevel  gear 
drive  from  the  camshaft.  It  is  said  that 
the  dependability  of  the  modern  magneto 
is  such  that  battery  ignition  was  found 
to  be  employed  only  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  time  where  both  systems  exist 
and  during  their  periods  of  idleness  the 
battery  spark  plugs  have  a  tendency  to 
become  carbonized  and  to  operate  uncer- 
tainly when  they  are  called  upon.  When 
current  from  the  battery  is  supplied  through 
the  magneto  distributor,  as  in  the  dual 
system,  the  one  set  of  plugs  is  believed 
to  be  more  often  in  good  condition,  as 
they  are  always  in  use. 

"Along  with  the  change  in  the  ignition 
system  there  is  also  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  wiring.  The  vulcanized  rubber  wire 
bar  formerly  in  use  in  Peerless  cars  is  re- 
placed in  the  1913  models  by  a  made-up 
wire  bar.  The  latter  is  more  compact, 
lighter,  and  is  mounted  less  conspicuously 
over  the  top  of  the  cylinders  between  the 
spark  plugs  and  the  water  outlet.  It 
permits  easier  access  to  the  motor  parts 
on  the  intake  side.  In  each  lead  from  the 
magneto  to  the  plugs  two  connections  have 
been  eliminated.  Insulation  of  the  con- 
ductors has  been  made  more  perfect  and 
the  individual  wires  may  now  be  replaced 
without  necessitating  an  entire  new  unit. 

"A  damper  tlirottle  valve  supersedes  the 
piston  type  of  valve  in  use  at  present.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  action  of  the  new 
throttle  valve  is  more  positive  at  low  speeds, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  an  equal  movement 
of  the  steering  column  hand-lever  control 
produces  a  less  effective  opening  or  closing 
of  the  throttle.  At  high  speeds  it  is  said 
to  offer  less  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  mixture  of  gasoline  and  air  from  the 
mixing  chamber  to  the  explosion  chambers. 
The  fewer  parts  in  the  mounting  and  con- 
trol of  the  damper  throttle  valve  makes  for 
simplicity  and  the  arrangement  is  lighter. 

"A  unique  arrangement  is  provided  in 
the  lul)rication  system  to  prevent  loss  of 
oil.  The  two  drain  cocks  of  the  crank-case 
are  attached  to  a  lever  so  placed  that  the 
bonnet  cannot  be  fastened  down  when  they 
are  open.  It  becomes  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  run  the  car  with  the  oil  draining 
out  of  the  motor  and  so  burn  out  a  bearing. 
The  splash  system  of  oiling  is  continued." 


The  Secret  is  Out. — Congress  is  a  nation- 
al inquisitorial  body  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  valuabU^  information  and  then 
doing  i;othing  about  it. — Lijc, 


That's  Why.— Madge — "  I  thought  you 
liked  Charlie  better  than  Jack." 

Maiuouie — "  But  Jack  has  proposed." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 


Wise  Ones  are  Mum. — The  secret  of 
success  has  been  fairly  well  kept,  consider- 
ing that  so  many  people  are  anxious  to  tell 
about  it. — Puck. 


Her  Choice.— P'ather — "  Mildred,  if 
you  disobey  again  1  will  surely  spank  you." 

On  father's  return  home  that  evening, 
Mildred  once  more  acknowledged  that  she 
had  again  disobeyed. 

Father  (firmly) — "  You  are  going  to  be 
spanked.  You  may  choose  your  own  time. 
When  shall  it  be?  " 

MiLDKEU  (five  years  old,  thought- 
fully)—" Yesterday." — Woynan's  Home 
Companion. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


A   WOMAN    WORKER    IN    A   NEW 
FIELD 

'I  17  HEN  Miss  Anna  Murphy  passed  the 
»  *  civil  service  examinations  in  Cliicago, 
and  applied  for  a  position  as  ward  super- 
intendent of  street  cleaning,  she  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
largest  and  dirtiest  ward  in  the  city.  The 
authorities  "higher  up"  knew  that  the 
undertaking  was  too  much  for  most  of  the 
men  who  aspired  to  the  office,  and  it  is  not 
unthinkable  that  they  may  have  expected 
Miss  Murphy  to  fail,  and  give  up  the  job 
in  a  few  weeks;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
they  began  to  wonder  if  women  really  did 
not  know  more  about  street  cleaning  than 
men.  Miss  Murphy  not  only  proved  that 
«he  knew  her  business,  but  taught  the 
'Carter-Harrison  administration  some  les- 
sons in  street  cleaning ;  and  the  indications 
Are  that  she  will  accomplish  a  good  deal 
more.  The  story  of  her  success  is  told  by 
'Octavia  Roberts  in  The  American  Maga- 
zine, where  we  read: 

They  gave  her  an  office,  a  broken-down 
■old  dwelling-house  near  the  stock-yards, 
allowed  her  an  appropriation  that  was  all 
too  small  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  left 
the  work  to  her  judgment.  She  went  about 
cleaning  up  the  ward  exactly  as  a  good 
housekeeper  would  go  about  cleaning  up  a 
iouse,  left  in  bad  order  by  the  last  tenants. 
The  task  was  fit  for  Hercules.  To  begin 
with,  she  had  ten  square  miles  to  look 
after.  And  this  area  embraced  everything 
from  farm-lands  to  the  stock-yards.  Very 
few  of  the  streets  and  none  of  the  alleys 
were  paved.  Many  of  the  streets  were 
Tinder  water  more  than  half  the  year. 
•Others  were  paved  with  rotting  cedar 
blocks. 

A  beginning  had  to  be  made  somewhere, 
so  she  started  on  the  alleys.  She  had  her 
men  bring  out  incinerators,  and  gave  them 
orders  to  burn  the  trash,  knee-deep.  They 
burned  everytliing,  from  cats  and  dogs  to 
old  mattresses.  She  didn't  do  as  men  do 
with  janitors  either,  give  a  general  order 
and  retire  to  pleasanter  scenes;  she  did  as  a 
good  housekeeper  does  when  she  bosses  a 
man-of-all-work— gathered  up  her  skirt, 
stood  over  her  employees,  and  saw  that 
nothing  was  slighted. 

Next  she  had  the  barns  and  fences  wliite- 
"washed  to  destroy  the  vermin.  Then  she 
established  the  custom  of  garbage  cans,  two 
for  each  family.  Directions  for  the  separa- 
tion of  waste  were  printed,  by  her  orders,  in 
thre(>  languages,  and  Imng  in  e\'ery  kitchen. 
When  sh(^  f(jun(l,  then,  that  the  foreign 
■women  were  still  careless  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  alley,  she  had  those  buckets  car- 
ried into  tlieir  own  back-yards.  "  Vou  see, 
if  their  yard  is  filthy  it  rell(!cts  on  them," 
she  reasoned,  "instead  of  on  the  city." 
This  measure  was  effective  from  the  first. 

Hut  her  greatest  triuinpii  has  been  her 
economical  solution  of  what  to  do  about  the 
flood('d  strcH^ts.  The  city  had  no  idea  of 
paving  them,  yet  no  good  municipal  house- 
keeper could  countenance  their  coiKiition. 
The  water  was  af^tually  deep  enough  in 
places  to  drown  a  baby.  Here  is  wiiat  Miss 
Murphy  did.  Slie  liad  all  the  trash  from 
the   alleys    -tin    cans,    mat  tresses,    and    so 


Your  "Electric" 
and  the 


'Xxibe*'  Group  of  Batteries 

If  you,  as  an  electric  vehicle  owner,  have  already  equipped 
your  car  with  one  of  the  famous  batteries  of  the  **l£xibc  "  gfoup, 
you  know  the  distinctive  merits  of  these  batteries  far  better  than 
we  can  express  them  in  these  printed  words. 

It  is  to  those,  who  are  using  or  contemplating  purchasing  an 
"Electric"  without  one  of  the  **l£xii>e"  Batteries,  that  this  adver- 
tisement is  directed.  Each  of  the  following  statements  applying  to  the 
"ExlOe",  '"MBcap=iExiJ)c","^bin*JExiOc"  and  ♦*irroncla&=iExiDe" 
Batteries — made  by  the  oldest  and  largest  battery  maker  in  this  country 
— is  a  fact,  proven  and  positive.  Each  battery  in  the  "lExiOe"  group  is 
made  for  a  particular  service. 

These  batteries  will  run  electric  cars — pleasure  or  commercial — f/iore 
miles  with  less  expense,  less  attention  and  with  greater  continuity  of  service  than 
any  other  batteries  made. 

"  lExtDC  "  Batteries  «^z;^r  staW  on  hills  nor  when  starting  heavy 
loads,  give  g^ood  service  in  either  cold  or  hot  weather  and  can  be  recharged  at 
reasonable  cost. 

The  "iftonclaDsExiDe'  ,  "  WscapslExlDc '  ,  "Q;btnsExfOe",  or 
the'  "lExtDe"  Battery  is  used  and  endorsed  by  all  the  following 
prominent  electric  vehicle  makers: 


Argo  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 
Atlantic  Vehicle  Co. 
Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Borland-Grannis  Co. 
Broc  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 
Champion  Wagon  Co. 
Columbus  Buggy  Co. 
Commercial  Truck  Co.  of  America 


Dayton  Electric  Car  Co. 
General  Vehicle  Co. 
Grinnell  Elecric  Car  Co. 
R-C-H  Corporation 
Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co. 
C.  P.  Kimball&Co. 
Ohio  Electric  Car  Co. 
Phipps  Electric  Auto  Co. 


Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 
Standard  Electric  Co. 
Studebaker  Automobile  Co. 
The  Waverley  Co. 
Walker  Vehicle  Co. 
Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 


The  above  facts  merely  express  the  dependable  service  secured  from  the 
**  }£xi&C  "  group  of  batteries  in  general  terms.  A  requestto  tl\e  nearest  Sales  Office 
will  bring  you  interesting  details.  You  are  surely  interested  in  obtaining  ilependable, 
efficient,  trouble-proof  service  from  your  "Electric,"  therefore  write  to-day. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 


1888 


PHILADELPHIA 


New  York 
Cleveland 
Los  Angeles 


Boston  Chitago 

Atlanta  Denver 

San  Francisco   Seattle 
Toronto 


St.  Louis 

Detroit 

Portland.Ore. 


86o'')exi6e"   Distributors.  8  "  Ext&c  "   Depots. 

"l6xi^e"  Inspection  Corps. 

Use    the    "JExiDe"    Battery    for    Gas    Car 
Ignition  and  Electric  Lighting. 


NINE  SOLD  IN  FOIR  DAYS  AT  NEW  YORK  SHOW 

Feb.  1912,  of  our 

25  Ft.  "SPECIAL" 

It  has  no  etpial  at  any  price.     Soutliern   white  ceilar 
planking,  co]>i)er- riveted; — top  and  interior  best   ma- 
hogany,    handsomely      panelled,     connterbored      and 
plugged; — up-to-date  scaling  plan;— silent  exhaust. 
t)ther  sizes  and  iivkK'N  al>o  on  li.uul. 

FAY  &  BOVVEN  ENGINES 
ARE  RELIABLE 

Send  for  our   illustrated  cata- 
log and  our  pamphlrl  of  proof* 

FAY&  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO.,  72  Lake  St. .  Geneva.  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
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Why  waste  orood  dollars 
in  big-car  travel  when  the 
Ford  will  get  you  there  as 
quickly,  as  comfortably, 
as  safely — and  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost?  Thousands 
of  owners  of  more  expen- 
sive cars  are  buying  Fords 
this  year — because  of  their 
maximum  economy  and 
time-tested  efficiency. 

Seventy-five  thousand  new  Fords  go  Into  service 
this  season— a  proof  of  their  unequaled  merit. 
The  price  is  S590  for  the  roadster,  $690  for  the 
fi\  e  passenger  touring  car  and  S700  for  the  dehvery 
car — complete  with  all  equipment,  f.  o.b.  Detroit. 
Get  new  catalogue  from  P'ord  Motor  Company, 
Detroit — and  name  of  nearest  representative. 


Health 


AND 

"Backbone" 

for  you  in  the  Radiant  Energy  of  Electric  Light 
—  the  vigor  that  means  success. 

You  can't  be  healthy  unless  you  sweat  to  throw 
off  the  body  poisons. 

But  ordinary  summer  sweating'  is  debilitating;  on  the  con- 
trary, Electric  Light  isa/o«/f  heat,  and  the  rub-down  folio w- 
ingreiTioves  the  bodv  wastes  which  the  pores  throw  off.   The 

Battle  Creek 

Electric   Light  Bath 

is  a  wonderful  penetrating  /ontc,  generating  iieat  in  the  depths  of  the  tissues  and  the  deep 
layers  of  the  skin.  For  brain  workers  the  Battle  Creek  Electric  Light  is  one  of  the  surest 
roads  to  Efficiency.  Can  be  placed  in  any  bathroom  or  bedroom.  4  cents  worth  of  electric 
light  gives  a  thorough  bath,  no  attendant  needed.      Ready  instantly. 

Send  for  Free  Book  of  Home  Treatments.  Ilhistrations  and  full  details  of  our  .Standing  and  Foldinfj 
I 'al.ii^tt-,.  pri'  <-s  aiid  t'-riii-.   C:ilyiiict-  ;ir(-  built  to  la~t  a  lifetime,  shipped  complete  on  lo  days'  trial. 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  b Jf/cS,  S  ,^rs' a 


forth — everj'thing  but  the  food  (that  is 
burned),  carted  to  the  swimming  streets, 
and  dumped  there.  When  the  street  was- 
full,  she  had  gravel,  ashes,  broken  stone, 
whatever  she  could  get,  put  on  top.  The 
whole  was  rolled,  and  behold — without  the 
cost  of  an  extra  cent  to  the  property  owners 
— Chicago  had  a  beautiful  new  highway 
smooth  enough  for  automobiles  to  glide 
over. 

A  year  has  passed  since  Anna  Murphy 
took  charge  of  her  vast  district,  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  bi  ..  any  one  will  tell 
you  that  she  has  accomplished  wonders. 
To  do  so  she  has  worked  hard.  Every 
morning  at  seven  she  has  been  at  her  office 
starting  out  from  fifteen  to  sixty  men  on 
their  rounds.  Big.  burly  fellows  most  of 
them  are,  yet  theii*  discipline  is  the  least 
of  her  troubles.  "I  have  men  working  for 
me,"  she  said,  "so  good  and  faithful  I'd 
fight  through  the  City  Hall  to  keep  them 
with  me." 

When  she  is  asked  how  she  won  their 
allegiance,  she  says  thoughtfully,  "I  have 
always  tried  to  make  them  feel  we  were 
working  in  a  common  cause.  And  I  let 
them  know  when  I  am  pleased." 

This  is  an  age  when  women  are  invading 
many  fields  of  work  hitherto  closed  to 
them.  The  ultimate  decision  as  to  their 
right  to  engage  in  the  new"  occupations  will 
not  rest  on  either  argument  or  prejudice, 
there  is  always  in  the  end  but  one  test: 
the  quality  of  the  work  itself.  Judged  by 
the  standard  that  Anna  Murphy  has  set 
as  a  ward  superintendent,  the  Municipal 
Housewife  has  come  to  stay. 


THE    METHODS   OF   BASEB.\LL 
MANAGERS 

MANY  of  our  Reading  baseball  reporter.s 
would  have  us  believe  that  success 
in  choosing  and  managing  a  major-league 
team  depends  largely  upon  fine-spun  brain 
work,  but  .John  N.  Wheeler,  writing  in 
Recreation,  is  quite  sure  that  the  modern 
exponent  of  the  national  game  is  far  from 
being  a  towering  intellect  who  thinks  only 
in  the  fourth  dimension.  Mr.  Wheeler 
does  not  belittle  the  value  of  level-headed- 
ness  in  managing  a  ball  team,  but  he  thinks 
that  the  importance  of  what  is  called  "in- 
side" or  scientific  management  is  much 
exaggerated — that  it  exists  principally  in 
the  imagination,  and  is  "played  up"  by 
reporters  because  it  helps  to  fill  space.  The 
styles  of  most  managers,  he  says,  are  much 
the  same  in  the  essentials  of  success,  wliicli 
consist  for  the  most  part  in  bullyragging 
the  umpires,  fining  i^l'iy^i'*^  "who  pull 
"bone"  plays,  and  employing  men  who  can 
produce  the  wallop  in  the  pinch.  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  this  to  say  about  the  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Atldetics: 

"Connie"  Mack  is  mild-mannered,  cool, 
and  unruffled  in  the  face  of  defeat  or  vie- 
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tory.  He  constantly  keeps  his  lightning- 
rod  turned  to  bring  down  for  hitii  players 
with  two  qualifications — speed,  and  the 
ability  to  bat. 

"Let  me  have  about  nie  men  who  can 
bat."  he  once  proclaimed,  stealing  some 
of  Caesar's  stuff.  That  was  at  a  banquet 
after  winning  the  world's  series  from  the 
Chicago  Cubs  in  1910.  Some  one  let  him 
have  them,  and  he  won  another  pennant 
and  Championship  of  the  Univers(>  in  191 1. 
And  that,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  long- 
est speeches  Mr.  Mack  ever  made;  he  is 
not  given  to  conversation.  \Vh(>n  off  th(> 
field,  he  is  harder  to  discover  than  the  well- 
known  needle  in  a  hay-mow,  and,  Avhen  on 
the  field,  no  one  pays  attention  to  him, 
because  he  is  hardly  ever  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  He  oozes  onto  the  bench  in 
Philadelphia  through  a  private  entrance 
under  the  stand,  and  he  leaves  by  the  same 
route. 

"The  lime-light  hurts  my  eyes,  and  they 
are  not  strong,"  he  once  said. 

Remarkable  as  it  may  sound,  after 
"Connie"  Mack  had  won  the  champion- 
ship of  the  world  for  Philadelphia,  in  1910, 
and  had  put  that  town  prominently  on  the 
map  again,  just  wdien  its  great  descried 
insomnia-cure  was  being  widely  advertise<i 
as  its  sole  attribute,  few  of  the  citizens 
knew  the  man  by  sight.  A  story  is  told, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  the  author,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  "Connie's"  team, 
about  the  manager  riding  doAvn-toAvn  in 
the  Philadelphia  subway  one  morning  im- 
mediately after  that  great  series,  Avhen  he 
was  a  national  hero.  Two  fans,  sitting  in 
a  cnjss-seat  opposite  the  Athletics"  leader, 
were  discussing  his  wonderful  qualities  as  a 
manager,  and  expressing  a  great  desire  to 
meet  him. 

"I  go  to  the  ball  game  every  day,"  said 
one,  "and  I  wouldn't  know  'Connie'  JNlack 
if  I  were  to  fall  over  him." 

Mr.  Mack  listened  attentively  to  the 
conversation.  They  all  three  arose  to  get 
out  at  the  Broad  Street  station.  The  train 
gave  a  sudden  jolt,  and  Mr.  Mack  was 
accidentally  thrown  against  his  two 
admirers. 

"Can't  you  stand  up,  you  big,  long 
stiffT'  exclaimed  one  to  Mack.  "I  hate 
these  guys  who  are  always  bumping  into 
you  in  the  subway,"  he  went  on  to  his 
friend. 

Mr.  Mack  did  not  reply;  from  which  we 
•  may  well  suspect  he  has  a  subtle  sense  of 
humor. 

Mack  is  a  great  believer  in  speed.  His 
men  must  be  good  hitters  and  fast  base- 
runners.     Mr.  Wheeler  goes  on: 

"Sacrifice  anything  to  speed,"  says 
Mack.  "They  must  be  fast."  And  for 
reference  observe  Collins,  Mclnnis,  Harry, 
and  Baker.  It  is  maintained  by  many  ex- 
perts that  "Eddie"  Collins'  speed  tunu'd 
the  tide  of  the  second  game  of  the  world's 
series  with  the  Cubs  in  1910.  enabling  him 
to  make  a  play  that  upset  the  whole  attack 
of  Chicjigo,  and  carried  Chanci-'s  team  off 
its  balance. 

No  one  was  out,  and  Shcckard  was  on 
first  base  when  the  l)atter,  Schulte,  hit 
sharply  between  first  and  second  on  a  hit- 
arul-rnn  play.  The  i)iinch  ai)i)eare(l  to  be 
good  for  what  Chicago  dearly  wanted,  but 
Collin.s  was  after  it  like  a  flash.  (!oing  at 
full  speed,  he  reache<l  down  one  hand,  and. 
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FASCINATING 
STORY  BY  A 
PIPE-FREE ! 

"A  Pipe's  Own  Story,"  an  Interesting 

Yarn — Inspired    by   Tempting 

"Edgeworth"  Tobacco — 

Now  Ready-Rubbed 

JUST  published— the  first  of  a 
^    series    of  "Pipe   Tales."      It's 

"A  Pipe's  Own  Story."  It  reveals 
the  inside  view  point  of  Mr.  Pipe 
liimself  on  the  tobacco  question. 
Fascinating  as  romance,  absorbing 
as  a  character  sketch  by  a  master 
hand  and  full  of  interesting  facts 
presented  from  a  new  angle. 

Every  smoker  will  enjoy  reading  this 
novel,  origin.d  little  booklet,  fairly  pulsing 
with  life.  Yau  will  want  the  whole  series. 
But  the  others  are  not  yet  printed,  so  send 
first — today — for '  'The  Pipe's  Own  Story, " 
No.  I,  and  we  will  niail  it  to  you  FREE 
of  charge. 

This  booklet  (though  no  more  like  ad- 
vertising matter  than  the  noted  "Billy 
B.ixter"  letters)  was  inspired  by  "Edge- 
worth"  Tobacco,  which  comes  to  you  in 
Plug  Slice  or  Readv-Ruhhed— all  pre- 
pared  for  your  pipe. 

Jn^XTRA  HIGH  GRADE^ 

'^DYRUBBIV 

Smoking  Tobacco,  10c 

"Edgeworth"  is  the  finest  Burley-leaf 
the  ground  can  yield.  Thousands  have 
long  sworn  by  it  in  sliced  plug  form. 

We  urge  you  loyal  thousands  to  te// 
your  friends  to  try  it  in  either  form.  And 
you,  to  whom  "Eidge worth"  is  a  stranger, 
it's  time  to  get  acquainted. 

-•V  pipeful  of  "Edgeworth"  is  the  kind 
of  smoke  one  dreams  of.  It's  that  real 
satisfaction  you've  longed  for.  It  has  the 
taste  and  fragrance  of  unmistakable  quality, 
with  never -d.  bite  for  the  tongue.  It  leaves 
behind  a  pleasant  flavor  and  a  tempting 
anticipation  of  your  next  smoke. 

So  sure  of  "Edircworth"  arc  we  that  we 
GUARANTEE  it— and  will  refund  the  pur- 
chase price  if  you're  dissatisticd.  Rf.adv- 
RuBBF.D  in  10c  tins,  everywhere.  Slice  Plug, 
15c,ZSc.50cand$l.(X).  Mailed  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price  if  your  dealer  has  none.  Write  today 
for  "A  Pipes  Own  Story,"  No.  1— FREE. 
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by  a  wonderful  stop  got  the  ball.  Most 
any  other  player  would  then  have  thrown 
to  first  base,  as  he  was  all  out  of  position  to 
deliver  the  ball  to  second.  But  Collins 
wheeled,  with  all  the  litheness  of  his  young 
body,  and  threw  to  Barry  in  time  to  force 
Sheckard  out  at  second.  It  was  simplicity 
itself  to  complete  the  double  play.  Col- 
Uns'  speed  in  legs  and  brain  had  saved  two 
runs,  and  incidentally-  it  steadied  Coombs 
up  so  that  the  Cubs  were  not  able  to  hit 
him  with  any  success  after  that.  It  was 
Chicago's  one  chance,  but  the  brilliant 
work  of  Collins  effectively  muffled  the 
knocking  of  old  Opportunity.  He  was  ex- 
pressing "Connie"  Mack  baseball. 

Mack  gives  his  men  a  good  deal  of  lib- 
erty, seldom  sending  a  veteran  to  the  bat 
with  definite  instructions  as  to  what  he 
shall  attempt  to  do,  unless  the  pinch  is  very 
stringent. 

"Shall  I  hit  it  or  lay  it  down?"  players 
will  ask  him  before  going  to  the  plate. 

"Use  your  own  judgment,"  he  usually 
replies. 

Alack  seldom  "bawls"  a  player  out  for 
a  mistake,  but  he  tries  to  show  him  what 
he  did  wrong  without  breaking  his  heart. 
In  that  he  is  somewhat  of  a  psychologist. 
After  his  club  had  lost  the  first  game  of  the 
world's  series  with  the  Giants  last  fall,  he 
called  his  men  about  him  and  said  (sounds 
like  the  introduction  to  the  chorus  of  a 
popular  song):  "Well,  boys,  they  took  the 
first  one,  but  don't  let  that  discourage  you. 
They  have  shot  their  best  man,  Mathewson 
at  us  now,  and  we  will  win  on  Monday, 
and  eventually  take  the  series." 

That  was  all.  "Connie"  Mack  has  a 
great  habit  of  finding  the  silver  lining,  and 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  tolerably  good 
prophet,  too,  almost  a  clairvoyant  in  this 
instance. 

John  McGraw,  as  a  manager,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  Mack  in  this  respect,  we  read. 
Like  Jennings,  of  Detroit,  he  is  on  the 
coaching  lines  much  of  the  time;  and  he 
rarely  misses  an  opportunity  to  complain 
to  the  umpire  whenever  there  are  grounds 
for  complaint.     To  resume: 

"There's  John  McGraw.  Don't  see 
why  they  call  him  'Muggsy.'" 

McGraw  is  the  czar  of  his  ball  club,  and 
he  rules  with  an  iron  hand.  Each  man 
goes  to  the  bat  with  definite  instructions 
from  him  as  to  what  to  do,  and  he  also 
carries  out  these  orders  or  else  finds  his  pay 
envelope  deficient  on  the  first  of  the  month. 
McGraw  pulls  the  wires,  and  the  manikins 
do  the  rest. 

"Too  many  ball  players  are  of  the  sort 
who  say,  'Well,  now  I've  got  my  chew  of 
tobacco,  let  her  go,'"  asserted  McGraw 
once.  "I  want  to  play  the  game,  and  do 
the  till n king,  and  then,  if  the  club  loses,  I 
will  take  the  blame." 

Ea(!h  base  that  a  member  of  the  team 
tries  to  steal  is  done  with  his  orders. 
Always  he  is  after  his  men,  urging  them, 
encouraging  them,  abusing  them  some- 
times. He  is  a  great  student  of  the  tem- 
perament of  a  man,  and  he  plays  on  this 
knowledge.  If  a  man  is  phU'gmatic  and 
inclined  to  be  lazy,  he  is  always  on  his  hip. 
"Josh"  Devore,  the  fast  and  brilliant 
young  left-fielder  of  the  club,  is  often  care- 
less, and  McGraw  has  frequently  declared 
that  "Josh"  does  not  make  the  most  of  his 
natural  ability.  Devore  will  drive  out  one 
hit,  and  then  be  pleased  with  himself  for  j 
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the  afternoon.  MeGraw  adopts  peculiar 
methods  to  explode  this  feehng  of  self- 
satisfaction.  The  Giants  were  playing  the 
Cubs  at  the  Polo  Grounds  one  day  last 
season,  and,  with  three  men  on  the  bases 
Devore  shoved  out  a  triple  that  settled  the 
game.  McGraw  was  coaching  on  third  at 
the  time,  and,  instead  of  greeting  "Josh" 
Uke  a  hero  when  that  traveler  reached 
third  base  all  out  of  wind,  and  feeling 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  J.  Devore,  as 
well  he  might  with  the  stands  applauding 
him,  McGraw  said: 

"You're  shot  full  of  four-leaf  clovers  and 
horse-shoes,  all  right.  How  do  you  hit  the 
ball  when  you  shut  your  eyes?  I  never 
could  get  away  with  it,  myself.  When  I 
saw  you  blink  that  time,  I  thought  it  was 
all  off." 

He  kept  after  Devore  in  this  strain  until 
the  little  left-fielder  got  two  more  hits 
that  afternoon. 

"Josh"  is  no  mathematician,  and  the.in- 
tricacies  of  the  batting  average  worry  him. 
In  one  game  last  year  he  made  five  hits, 
and  then  maintained  that  the  newspapers 
credited  him  with  a  lower  average  the  next 
morning  than  he  actually  had. 

"What's  the  use?"  he  protested  to  Me- 
Graw. "I  got  five  out  of  five  yesterday, 
and  tile  papers  say  that  my  batting  aver- 
age is  ten  points  less." 

"'Shush,'  warned  McGraw.  You  must 
have  been  gettin'  away  with  somethin'  be- 
fore. I  thought  they  had  your  hitting  too 
high.  Don't  mention  it,  or  they'll  print 
your  real  name." 


WOOING  MEXICAN  SENORITAS 

WHILE  our  American  young  women 
are  exercising  almost  the  same  legal 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  men,  and  are 
seldom  under  the  eye  of  the  chaperon,  and 
while  not  a  few  of  them  are  striving,  along 
with  their  mothers  and  grandmothers,  ..or 
absolute  equality  before  the  law,  the 
women  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
present  quite  a  different  picture.  The 
Mexican  girl  takes  no  part  in  politics,  even 
tho  she  may  have  deep  political  convic- 
tions. A  suffrage  parade  would  be  un- 
thinkable there,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
picture  given  us  in  the  Kansas  City  Times, 
which  says  that  to  most  Mexican  sehoritas 
the  idea  of  voting  would  seem  a  rank  ab- 
surdity, something  quite  impossible  ij  a 
well-ordered  country.  But  to  us  their  se- 
clusion and  their  indifference  about  equal 
rights  are  no  more  strange  than  their  so- 
cial customs.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  for 
the  independent  American  girl,  who  travels 
alone  across  the  continent  if  there  is  occa- 
sion for  it,  to  understand  the  custom  which 
makes  her  Mexican  sister  all  but  a  prisoner 
in  her  father's  house  and  keeps  her  igno- 
rant of  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world. 
These  customs,  V)rought  from  old  Si)aiii, 
have  never  been  altered  to  an  apprt'cial)le 
extent,  says  this  writer,  but  there  are  signs 
of  a  coming  change.  The  story  is  not  a 
new  one,  but  it  is  interesting  as  a  contrast 
of  the  Mexican  .social  laws  with  those  of 
the  Unite<l  States.     To  quote : 
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Save  Money  In  Cooking 

My  Free  Recipe  Book  Tells  How 


SPECIAL 

Factory    Price 

On    10,000 

loo.ooo  in  use  today. 

Spec  ial  l';ic  tm  v  I'rii  c 

Wm.  Ciimpbrll  Co. 


12;  famous  money-savinjf  recijies.  Send  for  it.  Make 
iiiixpensive  meats  more  delicious  than  the  lii^liest 
priced  — cook  everythinjj  75' ,  better— more  tender,  more 
tastv  save  75'  .  of  your  "fuel  and  half  your  work  in  a 
I\.\  I'll)— the  fastest,  best,  most  saving  Cooker  made. 

^ft^6/VaiC  Fireless  Cookers 

roast,   bake,   steam,  stew,  boil  and   frv.     No  heat,  no 
odor,  no  watching,  nothing  spoils.    I'inest  .Muminum 
Cooking;    Outlit    with   evc-ry   KAI'ID. 
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When  you  drink 

it's  like  going  high  up 
in  the  cool  mountains 
and  dipping  the  spark- 
ling water  right  out  of 
nature's  bubbling  spring ! 

Londonderry  is  good  for  you. 
It  refreshes  you — that  is  its 
highest  virtue.  It's  good  for 
you  physically.  It  is  light. 
You  can  drink  all  you  will 
and  not  feel  uncomfortable. 

When  you  first  drink  it, 
you  will  say,  "I  never  drank 
water  so  refreshing." 

Drink  Londonderry  reg- 
ularly, for  a  while,  and  you 
will  remark  a  new  feeling  of 
vigor  and  bodily  freshening. 
As  a  table  water  it  heads 
the  list  of  American  waters 
and  excels  the  imported. 
Incidentally,  it  is  a  royal 
blender — it  mellows  the  rich 
flavor  of  the  liquor. 

Sparkling  (effervescent) 
in  three  table  sizes. 
Plain  (still)  in  half  gal- 
lon bottles,  and  other 
sizes  if  desired. 

If  you  have  difficulty 
obtaining  Londonderry 
locally,  write  us.  We 
will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  at  retail  prices. 

LONDONDERRY 

LITHIA  SPRING 

WATER  CO. 

Nashua, 
N.  H. 
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WHEN  NO 
USE 


(Jiciipies   only   a  smuU 
space  when  in  usu — but 
ncfomniodates  a  lar^re wash. 
FoMs  iifi  like  an  umbrella. 

HUl's  Clothes  Dryer 

Made  in  two  liglit  parts — reel  and  post.  Siiecial 
interlockiiiK  device  -reel  cannot  blow  off- 
clothes  cannot  drag,  liest  materials,  best  work- 
manship, all  meial  parts  malleable  iron  galvan- 
ized, no  rust,  no  wear.  Gives  yon  a  gooa  lawn, 
no  nnsig:litly  jjo^ts,  lines,  clothes 
poks  or  trampled  frass. 

Saves  time  and  FtreiiKth. 
Will  last  a  life-time. 

So/d  by  leaditig  Healers  e-i'ery- 
ivltrre.  1/  ih*'y  cannot  supply 
yon  ive  ?/•///.  Send/or  illnstrated 
Folder  No.  /6  ana  your  dealer's 
name. 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 

316    PARK    AVE. 

\u   ^N^;;p^WORCE5TER.MASS. 


THE   LITERARY    DIGEST 

The  Mexican  woman  is  a  strange  person 
in  comparison  with  the  so-called  new 
woman.  She  stays  at  home,  doesn't  know 
what  a  woman's  club  is,  and  doesn't  in- 
terfere in  the  business  of  the  men.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  "mere  man"  is  unknown  in 
ISIe.xico.  The  father  is  the  absolute  lord 
and  master  of  his  castle.  To  him  all^are 
subservient ;  'even  'the  cook  dare  not  show 
her  authority  when  he  is  around.  So  hide- 
bound are  the  customs  of  keeping  the 
women  in  strict  seclusion  that  even  the 
most  cultured  and  charming  foreigners, 
residents  for  years  in  the  country,  have 
never  penetrated  into  the  houses  of  the 
wealthier  INIexicans.  No  foreigner,  unless 
he  be  associated  with  diplomacy,  is  likely 
to  have  any  chance  of  judging  and  study- 
ing the  Mexican  women. 

Girls  of  the  higher  class,  in  taking  their 
walk  abroad,  are  still  guarded  by  watchful 
duennas.  Until  recently  women  of  high 
society,  far  from  marching  through  the 
streets  flaunting  "Votes  for  Women," 
rarely  took  a  drive  in  an  open  carriage. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  seclusion  car- 
ried in  former  days  that  some  of  the  grande 
dames,  when  shopping,  did  not  leave  their 
carriages,  but  had  the  salesman  bring 
the  goods  to  the  door. 

These  severe  restrictions  as  to  women 
showing  themselves  in  public  brought 
about  in  Spain  and  Mexico  the  use  of  the 
windows  and  balconies  so  characteristic 
of  the  two  countries.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  women,  with  due  regard  to 
propriety,  can  take  the  air. 

The  Mexican  women,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
the  ravishing  beauties  that  the  writers  of 
romantic  fiction  and  comic  operas  and  the 
motion-picture  films  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. They  are  generally  of  medium 
height  and  slight  of  build  when  young; 
tho  as  they  grow  older  they  tend  to  obesity. 
Their  skin  is  of  an  olive  tint,  and  their 
complexion  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the 
average  American  girl,  due  probably  to 
lack  of  exercise.  They  are  much  addicted 
to  the  use  of  powder  and  their  lips  are 
often  rouged.  The  pretty  Mexican  girl  of 
the  higher  type  usually  has  large,  soft, 
black  eyes  and  features  somewhat  sug- 
gestive of  the  Madonna  type. 

When  it  comes  to  associating  with  yoimg 
men  the  Mexican  girl  has  a  hard  time. 
Such  a  thing  as  going  alone  with  a  young 
fellow  to  the  theater  or  to  a  dance  is  un- 
heard of,  and  her  mother  probably  would 
faint  from  horror  if  a  young  debutante 
should  suggest  such  a  thing.  If  a  girl  should 
happen   to   see  a  young  Mexican  on   the 
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and  see  how  the 

ALDINE  FIRE  PLACE  will  heatyour  house. 


Saves  Soc/^  of  the 
heat  wasted  up  the 
chimney  by  all  otlier 
grates.  Economical 
to  operate. 

Burns  any  kind  of 
fuel. 

Keeps  fire  overniRlit. 
Requires  no  special  chimney  construction. 
Made  for  old  houses  as  well  as  new. 
Satisfaction    guaranteed    or    money    re- 
turned.   60,000  now  in  use. 

RATHBONE   FIREPLACE    MFG.    CO., 

5906  Clyde  Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Velvet  Cream 

Quick  to  make,  easily  digested,  very 
nourishing,  good  for  the  children,  a 
fine  dessert  for  the   evening  meal. 
No  ordinary  milk  gives  it  every  re- 
quisite like 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE — Cover  half  a  box  of  gelatine  with 
cold  water  and  let  soak  twenty  minutes.  Di- 
lute one  can  Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  put 
in  the  double  boiler;  when  hot  add  one-half 
cup  sugar  and  the  gelatine.  Stir,  strain,  and 
when  cold — not  stiff — flavor  with  one  teaspoon- 
ful  vanilla  extract,  and  add 
one-half  cup  of  sherry.  Turn 
,,yT..  into  a  mould  cr  small  oips, 
/^^■■'      and  Bet  on  the  ice  to  harden. 

Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  OuaUty" 
Est.  1857  New  York 
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Ball-cup  Nipple  FREE 

We  want  every  mother  of  a  nursing- 
babe  to  try  the  only  bail-cup  nipple. 

Send  UB  your  addrees  on  a  poatoard,  with  dru^^ieffl 
name,  and  we  will  mail  you  one.  Fite  any  Bmall  neofc 
bottle.  Only  nipple  with  open  food-cup  and  protected 
orifice  at  li'ittom— will  nrit  collapae,  feeds  regularly. 

State  baby's  ase,  kind  and  quantity  of  food.     HaifSrotioa 
Hygeia  Nursing  BotUe  Co.,  1355  Main  St.,  Bllffalo»  N.  ¥• 
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Make3  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 

sale,  100  candle  power  light.    No 

.  wick,  bmoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


4S£.  THE  BEST- LIGHT! 


f  Lighted  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 
THE  BEST  1,IGHT  CO. 
1*-.^  a.  &tli  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Oak  Refrigerate 

Opal  Glass  Linei 


Direct  from  Factory 
to  User 

The   f'xtrrior  is  solid 
oak.       The     food    com- 
piirtment  and  donr  .'ire 
lined  with   the  fiimonH 
<>l>:il    kI.-imk.   7-16in<h 
tliick.       "  Hetter    than 
n»  a  r  1)  1  e  ."    Opal 
;;l:iss    is    the  most 
satiitar.v  lining  pro- 
duced   by    science. 
It  is  as  easily  wash- 
<'d    as     ;i     p.'uie     of 
(_'lass    lloiiblo  ro- 
f'l'l^fi'i'sil  ion  fl'i'oiii 
<'\  <■■'>     IIOIIIIll   <>l 
is  ;£ixt'n  hy  our  excln 
si\e  Hvsteni  or  constriK 

licMl. 


Ml' AS 
llcli-lil  4.'i  in.  t\i,|i|i  :il>iM.lli'|illi 
in.    lee  Ciipiirily,   11)0  Ills. 


The  Wickes  1912  Model 
No.  230,  Only  $31.75 

Confnniia  in  fvojy  losp.rt  to  the  IiIkIi  stiiiuliinls  set  liy  Tlip 
Bniiiswlck-Balke-C'.,llfniliT  Coliipariy,  nianufactuiers  for  ovir 
(10  years.  Tho  name  hark  of  this  refrigerator  is  the  highest 
i  nmiranro  of  its  merit, 

Oll|-.Molie.T-It:i<-KOli:irant.v.  Your  money  rcfund- 
eii  if  tlie  Wirl(.-H  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

Vnu  hut/  the    ir/cA-fs    lic/rii/tralur  direct  from    the 
fiti-tnrft  at  iirttuil factory  prirt'n. 
Tile  Kxlorlor— <;<>i-iiiiiii-SllvprTriniiii<-d    tf^C 

— .sanie  .'.ize  rerrifjeiator.    specially  jjrieci  .      «p^O 

Send  for  Free  Beautiful  Art  Catalog 

It  shows  yon  tlie  fainons  VViekcs  Hcf  j  igi-raLjrs  of  all  sizes- 
inside  and  ont      Otiai  ante<<l  ami  soM  l,y 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

'  Kslahlisheil  ()^el'  (SO  Years) 
I»P|H.  :*'£.  »-i  l.lfiH  S.U:ili:isli  Avo.,  4  lilc.ieo 

iKpi.  :»a.  •s».:tr.  \\  .  :fiiu\  st..  %«•«  »  oik 

r;i0-i;PJ  K.  Slilh  Ave.,  Clneinnall,  Ohio  (l!0) 
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street  who  is  pleasing  to  her  she  will  flash 
him  a  look  from  her  expressive  eyes.  If 
the  young  man  is  imprest  he  will  follow  her, 
much  to  the  duenna's  discomfiture,  and 
breathe  touching  expressions,  "Beautiful 
creature,"  "Lovely  eyes,"  and  the  like. 
"Oh,  you  kid,"  and  "Oh,  you  beautiful 
doll"  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  the 
land  of  romance. 

The  young  fellow  takes  careful  note  of 
where  the  girl  lives,  and  then  he  will  begin 
the  siege  for  her  heart.  But  he  doesn't  do 
that  like  the  average  young  man  in  this 
country  does.  He  spends  most  of  his  time 
under  her  window  gazing  rapturously  at  it. 
Sometimes  he  brings  a  mandolin  along  and 
sings  soft  love-songs  to  her.  This  is  what 
is  called  " Hacer  el  oss,"  or  "Playing  the 
bear." 

In  many  instances  the  love-sick  youth 
"hangs  round"  for  months  before  he  gets 
any  encouragement.  After  a  long  wait  he 
may  see  a  flutter  at  the  senorita's  "window, 
a  small  hand  may  wave  at  him,  or  a  flower 
may  be  dropt  down.  Then  the  "bear" 
knows  that  his  suit  has  been  favorably  re- 
ceived. When  the  girl  goes  to  mass  or 
walks  in  the  plaza,  the  faithful  wooer  fol- 
lows her;  and,  altho  they  are  not  allowed 
to  speak  to  each  other,  they  probably  find 
much  happiness  in  looks.    We  read  on: 

Sometimes  a  flirtation  of  this  kind 
reaches  the  love-letter  stage,  and  trades- 
men are  prest  into  service  to  exchange 
missives,  or  the  girl  may  let  down  a  string 
with  a  hook  on  it  and  draw  up  the  cherished 
missive.  If  the  parent  disapprove  of  the 
bear's  attentions,  the  girl  is  sent  away  to 
a  convent  or  not  allowed  to  go  near  the 
■ttdndow.  If,  however,  the  "bear"  is  an 
eligible  person  the  parents  do  not  interfere 
and  he  finally  is  allowed  to  talk  to  his 
senorita  through  the  bars  of  the  windows 
on  moonlight  nights.  The  "bear"  some- 
times plays  at  this  game  for  a  year  or  so, 
and  then  may  lose  his  prize. 

Before  a  "bear"  can  propose  marriage 
he  must  interview  the  girl's  parents.  Ac- 
companied by  a  sponsor,  he  calls  on  her 
father  and  formally  proposes  marriage. 
If  everything  is  all  right,  he  is  accepted  as 
the  novis  oficial,  or  official  lover.  Even 
then  he  never  has  the  advantage  of  a  tete- 
a-tete,  for  some  one  is  always  present  when 
he  is  with  her. 

"Bears"  are  intensely  jealous,  and  duels 
frequently  are  fought  over  a  beautiful 
maiden  by  the  aspirants  to  her  affections. 

In  American  terms,  the  "bear"  is  always 
the  "goat".  If,  after  he  has  be>en  formally 
accepted,  he  desires  to  take  his  fiancee  to 
the  theater,  he  is  obliged  to  ask  her  par- 
ents and  her  sisters  and  her  cousins  and 
her  aunts  also.  He  must  buy  the  bride's 
trousseau  and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
wedding.  And,  even  after  he  is  married, 
tlie  girl's  parents  watch  him  closely  to  see 
that  he  doesn't  play  "bear"  to  some  oth(>r 
girl  if  he  should  l)egin  to  tire  of  liis  wife. 
After  marriage  th(>  wife  uses  her  Inishand's 
name  as  well  as  her  own.  If  Senorita  Fer- 
nandez marries  Sefior  Oarcia,  slie  is  known 
as  La  Sefiora  Fernandez  y  (Jan-ia. 

Indolence;  and  lack  of  doniestif  train- 
ing are  cliaractf^ristic  of  the   Iii^hcr  class 


(illKAT  ItKAK  SI'KINO  WATKK. 

5()c  i)«r  <»Mj<  >,{<;  K^HKHMtoppcrod  bottlen. 


build  for  yourself  is  more  than  fulfilled  in  the 
White  self-starting  Six, 

Its  White  electrical  starting  and  lighting  sys- 
tem, combined  with  the  logical  left-side  drive, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  first  time  in  motor  car 
history,  to  reach  the  driving  seat,  start  and  light 
the  car  without  stepping  into  the  roadway. 

Carefully  built  and  beautifully  finished,  a  ride 
in  this  car  will  convince  you  that  its  design,  for 
comfort,  convenience  and  mechanical  perfection 
is  supreme  in  the  art  of  motor  car  construction. 

The  WhiiSKiijCoinpany 

Cleveland 

Manufacturers  of 
Gasoline  Motor  Cars, 
Trucks  and  Taxicabs 
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French,   German,   Spanish,   Italian 


Write  today  for  the 
Calvert  Book 


It  is  a  book  that  everyone  wlio  is  saving 
money — or  has  money  to  invest  oviglit  to 
have.  It  is  full  of  interesting-  information 
for  investors  and  tells  in  detail  of  this  com- 
pany and  its  seventeen  years  of  successful 
experience.  The  Calvert  Mortgatre  &  De- 
posit Company  pays  5  per  cent  interest  on 
all  money  intrusted  to  its  care.  Moiiev 
In-gins  to  draw  interest  the  day  it  is  re(ei\  ed 
anil  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  anv  time  with- 
out notice.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
company  there  has  never  been  a  day's  de- 
lay in  the  mailing  of  interest  checks  or  in 
the  repayment  of  principal  when  demanded. 

//  is  an  ideal  swv'tngs  or  ijii'estmrnt  plan — 
Don'' t  fail  to  avrilcjor  the  hook. 

THE    CALVERT  MORTGAGE    &    DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Culvert  BuildinK.  Bnltimorr.  Md. 


Can  lir  learned  quii-kly,  easily  and  pleasantly, 
at  spate  ninmeuts.  in  tout  own  home.  You 
liiar  tlie  livin?  Voice  of  a  native  ]uofess'>r  pro- 
nnunee  each  word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly 
1"  1  llinie  yon  ean  siu-ai»  ;t  ni  \v  lan-jvi.-V--  '  y  I  lie 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  \citb 
Roienthars  Practical  Lingaistir 

Send  for  l!...l.let  an  1  T.  slmr  niali 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

iHiJi'iiiiiiiiM  i;iili;..j\\.  i:.i!i'i  ,\.\. 


.•standard  l)ii.tio:'.ary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
|)lam  to  tl-.e  man  or  woman   who  investigates. 

THE  "  NIACARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

S.tlDpU'  Itox  I.'if. 
\I  ««;.%!(.«    ('Ml>    iOlll'.tW.  XKW  Yf»IIK  <  III 
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JOHN  DAVEY 

Father  of  Tree  Su'^tr>| 


govern 
ment  rec 
ognized  the 
urgent  need 
of    saving     the 
tree*    on     the 
Capitol    grounds 
at      Washington, 
D.    C,    and    em- 
ployed  Davey  Ex- 
perts to  give  these 
tree*    •    new    lease 
of  life    after     it     was 
found     they     were 
slowly    dying.      The 

Davey  Tree  Experts 
Do 

for  trees  what  expert  surgeons 
do    for    h\iman    heins^^ — they 
prolong  life.  Tlicy  arc  trained 
m  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree 
Surpery.     founded     by    John 
Davey.  They  carry  credentials 
proving  themselves  Qualified. 
Demand  to  see  these  before  you 
let  any  man  touch  your  trees. 
All  graduates  are  employed  by 
The  Davey  Tree  Kxpert  Co.  We 
Never  L«t  Good  Men  Go.     Many  of 
your  trees  ma)    appear  sound 
and  yet  be  shnvljdying.  They 
may  have  weak  crotclies.    'I'lie 
flrst  high  wind  will  blow  them 
over.  Loss  of  property  and  life 
may   res\dt.    .Save    your   trees. 
Write  tcMiay  for  our  interesting 
book.     Mention  the  number  of 
trees  and  their  kind.     If  agree- 
able to  you. we  will  inakeanex- 
pert  examination  of  ><)ur  trees 
without  obligation  on  your  part. 

Tbe  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,  Inc., 

2IHR,>otSl..  Kent.  Ohio 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111. 

Canadian  Address 
630  Conf.  LlfeBld^  ,     Toronto,  Ont. 

REPRESENTATIVES 
AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERTS'  WORK 
FOR  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WASH.,  D.  0. 


WIZARD  Brand  Pui'^ized  Sheep  Manure 

"  IS  wonderfully  effective — economical  and 
convenient — superior  to  bone  or  chemicals 
for  home  fertilizing.     It  makes 

A  Beautiful 
LAWN  and  GARDEN 

Irt-i-ause  It  Is  nature's  best  fertil- 
izer In  concentrated  form— Is 
une<|uallcd  for  lawns — flowers- 
vegetables— trees — fruits  —  mead- 
ow and  grain  laud. 

d!  yf  00   P*"""  'arge  barrel  frcisrht 
S'tj^^B,    I  aid  oa-t  of  Omaha— cash 
withorfl<-r.  A^:k  for  quan- 
tity prices  and  inti-rcsting  lxx>klct. 

The  Pnlverized  Manure  Co. 

I  <i  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

Wiijrd  8'i-^a  i;  told  b;  Iir;t-cl3ss  s-edsmen 


I    STABLE- /i 


of  IMexiean  women.  ^Ul  the  marketing  is 
left  to  the  cook.  She  has  a  sum  given  her 
each  day  and  manages  to  squeeze  a  com- 
mission out  of  each  shopkeeper.  Enough 
food  is  bought  to  last  only  one  day,  or 
even  one  meal.  The  servants  would  steal 
all  the  extra  food,  or  it  would  spoil,  as  re- 
frigerators are  not  generally  used.  Such 
a  system  prohibits  good  housekeeping. 
Servants'  wages  are  poor.  A  cook  will  get 
about  $3  a  week,  equivalent  to  about  $1.50 
in  our  money.  In  the  household  of  a 
wealthy  Mexican  there  is  usually  a  door- 
keeper, a  coachman,  a  chambermaid,  a 
hostler,  a  man  of  all  work,  a  gardener,  a 
chauffeur,  and  a  footman.  Servants  are 
stimmoned  by  clapping  the  hands.  The 
domestics  call  their  mistress  "nina,"  liter- 
ally, a  little  girl. 

A  good  deal  of  the  severity  of  the  old 
regime  is  breaking  down  under  the  foreign 
invasion.  Rich  Mexicans  send  their  girls 
to  school  in  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  and  they  gain  new  ideas. 
The  average  Mexican  girl  is  not  well  edu- 
cated, and  the  change  necessarily  will  be 
slow;  but  the  emancipation  of  the  Mexican 
woman  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the 
day  may  come  when  windows  will  be 
smashed  and  the  heads  of  prime  ministers 
^\ill  be  broken  in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs. 


FLIRTING    WITH    MISFORTUNE 

J^ ROM  being  the  best  known  and  best 
paid  newspaper  paragrapher  in  Aus- 
tralia to  collecting  nickels  and  jerking  a 
bell-cord  on  a  New  York  street-car  is  a 
far  tumble  from  the  heights,  but  it  was 
not  enough  to  jolt  the  ambition  out  of 
James  Francis  Dwyer,  author  of  "  The 
White  Waterfall,"  a  forthcoming  novel  of 
South  Sea  Island  life.  Mr.  Dwyer  is  by  no 
means  the  only  popular  novelist  who  has 
had  to  do  manual  labor  to  keep  from' 
starving,  but  there  are  not  many  who  have 
had  more  interesting  experiences.  Some 
of  them  he  described  recently  at  a  luncheon 
in  New  York.  Since  childhood  he  has 
had  the  wander-fever,  and  his  insatiable 
thirst  for  fresh  adventure  and  new  scenes 
has  in  many  instances  led  him  to  places 
where  he  had  to  take  any  kind  of  work  he 
could  get.  And  it  .seems  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  hardships  he  has  endured  as  a  result 
of  his  nomadic  life  he  is  still  bent  on  ram- 
bling. His  personal  story  is  reported  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  from  which  we  quote: 

"  Why  did  you  leave  Australia?  "  he 
was  asked. 

He  shook  his  head  sadly. 

■'  Why?  "  he  repeated.  "  I  wish  1  knew. 
People  thought  I  was  crazy.  But  I  made 
up  my  mind  overnight  and    I   had  to  go. 


$I0,000    OLJ  A  fRiMM  tee:  O 

PORCH  SWINGS 


(J(.  30  (lays'  £ri 


trial,  guarantci'd  one  year  under  $10,000  Ik.tkI 
to  refund  money  if 
requested.  D  i  r  c  ir  t 
from  f  artory  —  save 
$■»  up.  Stylish,  coiii- 
f  ort  a  li  1  o  reclining 
Porch  Swings.  .Slay 
nt  any  set  a  n  p  1  e. 
$2.r,0  up.  Writo  for 
booklet  and  free  trial. 


Hertzler&ZookCo. 


Box  V 
Belleville, 


Pa. 


Trim  Your   Hedge 

With  Speed  and  Ease 

with  either 

vJi/>    The 

UNIQUE 

HEDGE 

TRIMMER 


which  cuts  4  times 
quicker,  easier  and 
better  than  with 
shears ;  saves  energy 
and  strength  ;  a  boy 

can    operate   it ;     for    well-kept,   frequently 

trimmed  hedges  ;  or  with 

The  UNIQUE    HEDGE  TRIMMER 
AND  CUTTER  COMBINED 

For  old  growth  and  heavy  work.      Besides 
trimming  blade    has   cutter    for    individual 
branches  up  to   ^g  inch  diameter.     Quicker 
and  better  than  old  way. 
Either  tool  sent 

EXPRESS  PRE-    <^  c  f\f\ 
PAID  IN    U.  S.    JpO.UU 
Money  refan<led  if  unsatisfactory  upon  return  to  ns 
after  one  week's  trial.      Refer  to  any  bank  in  Phila- 
delphia.   Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

"Success   With  Hedges" 
FOUNTAIN  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

2407  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia 

New  York  OfCco— 1  West  34th  Street.  Orp.  Waldorf-Astoria. 


Start   a  Sturdy  Lawn 

^oiie  that   will   stay    beautiful 
through  heat,  coldand  drought 

Don't  have  a  sickly  lawn — one  that  looks  thin  nnd  errawny  in  the 
spring — t'f  that  wither.s  to  a  rusty  brown  the  minute  hot,  dry  Wfa- 
ther  comes.  Insure  yourself  of  a  thuk,  thrilty  lawn  that  will 
resist  tlie  ravages  of  cold,  heat,  drought  and  hard  servite  and 
keep  green  and  beautiful  by  sowing 

KAI.AKA  is  carefully  selected,  prime  grass  seed — mixed    with 
strung  coiicetitrate  t)f  rich  rn:inure,  thrtt  draws  mnisluie,  nouri>l 
the  sprouting  seed  and  quickly  results  tii  a  thrilty  close-knit    turfl 
of  surprising  hartliness.  F 

For  renewiua  and  brightening  up  old  lawnSy  nothingl 

canequal  KALAKA.   $1.00  lor  51b.  box  or  .$1.25  west  ofOmaha. 

FUKE    BOOKLKT.       Go  to  your  dealer's  nnd  ask  him  fori>nr 

valunble  Book,  *'  How  to  Make  a  Lawn.'^  If  he  doesn't  handle  | 

Kalaka,  send  us  his  name  and  we'll  send  you  the  book. 

The  Kalaka  Co.,  3«S  Exchange  Ave., Union  Stock  Yards,  CliicaRol 


lj«lt*;ai  M3\9\fl%.  120  pages  plain,  prac- 
tical facts,160  beautiful  halftones.  Tells  how  you 
can  succeed  with  poultry.     Tells  about  big  poul- 
try farm.    45  pure-bred  varieties.    Lowest  prices, 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  sent  for  5  cents. 
BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  55,  Clarinda,  la. 
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I  had  come  and  gone,  come  and  gone, 
through  the  years.  I've  always  had  that 
restlessness  in  my  blood.  I  don't  think 
there  is  an  inch  of  ground  in  Australia 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  some  4,000  square 
miles  bigger  than  the  United  States,  you 
know)  which  I  hadn't  personally  visited 
by  the  time  I  was  a  grown  man.  When- 
ever the  call  came  to  go  I  w(>nt.  I  went  in 
different  capacities,  any  capacity.  I 
counted  up  the  other  day  and  found  that 
I  had  served  at  exactly  thirty-five  occu- 
pations in  my  life.  You'd  think  at  that 
that  I  could  manage  to  get  along  some- 
how in  New  York — wouldn't  you? — the 
city  said  to  contain  more  opportunities 
than  anj^  other  place  in  the  world.  But  it 
was  right  here  that  I  came  nearer  to  find- 
ing my  finish,  here  where  only  specializa- 
tion and  experience  count  and  where  you 
can't  get  a  job  as  a  porter  without  them 
and  a  reference. 

"When  I  decided  to  leave  Sydney  and 
packed  up  my  wife  and  little  girl  I  was 
prosperous,  as  I  said.  But  London  called. 
A  few  months  of  London  was  enough.  I 
could  tell  you  tales  of  my  experiences  in 
the  journalistic  fields  there,  how  it  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  the 
place  for  me  nor  I  the  place  for  it;  but  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  finally,  when  I  had 
lived  up  about  all  my  money,  I  resolved 
to  come  to  America.  My  wife  and  child  I 
left,  and  I  started  out  to  get  a  job  coming 
over  as  a  steward.  But  they  informed  me 
that  there  was  about  a  thousand  on  that 
waiting  list,  so  I  came  in  the  steerage. 

"  Did  you  ever  travel  with  some  hun- 
dred of  Polacks?  No?  At  first  I  was  put 
in  with  half  a  dozen  Russian  Jews,  but 
after  I  kicked  up  quite  a  row  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  bunk  with  as  many  Scotchmen. 
Those  Scotchmen  didn't  take  off  their 
clothes  during  the  whole  trip  and  we  were 
on  an  eleven-day  boat." 

Throughout  the  trip  he  was  treated 
roughly,  partly  because  he  had  good 
clothes  but  no  money.  He  carried  an 
order  for  twenty-five  dollars,  which  he 
brought  along  to  get  him  past  the  immi- 
gration officials  and  sent  back  to  Mrs. 
Dwyer  as  soon  as  he  landed,  because  she 
was  almost  wholly  without  funds.  We 
read  on: 

"  I  thought  that  once  I  got  to  New  York 
all  would  be  well.  After  a  few  days  1 
changed  my  mind.  I  went  the  rounds  of 
the  newspai)ers.  Their  methods  yf  turn- 
ing down  vary. 

"  Meanwhile  I  was  earning  a  few  cents  a 
day  addressing  thousands  of  envelopes.  1 
got  fired  for  showing  my  temjx'r  to  the 
boss,  however,  and  just  then  ]\lrs.  Dwyer 
wrote  that  she  had  pawned  some  valuables 
and  was  coming  over  with  the  youngst(>r. 
I  tried  one  of  the  n<'vvspapers  again  and 
they  advised  me  to  get  a  street-car  job. 
I  asked  how  to  get  it,  and  then  went  up 
to  Fiftieth  Street  after  it. 

"  Street-car  conducting  is  the  only  job 
an  alien  without  a  specially  <'an  easily  get 
in  New  York. 

'■  The  first  week  I  received  no  pay,  as  I 
was  learning  the  ropes.  The  next  week  I 
was  allowed  to  buy  a  uniform,  but  came 
near  losing  my  jol)  because  1  liiuln't  had 
an  ()pi)()rtunity  to  learn  how  to  direct  pas- 
sengers. They  finally  took  me  on,  how- 
ever, at  a  munificent  salary.  Those 
months   were   fright ful.      The   "long   hours 
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"Bank  on"  B.  V.  D. 

And    Dra\v    Comfort-Interest    All    Summer 


D 


ON'T    overheat    and  overweight  your  body  with  tight-fittintr,    full-length 
undergarments.      Wear  cool  Loose    Fitting  B.   V.    D.    Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirts, Knee  Length  Drawers  or  Union  Suits.      They  are  made  of  light, 
durable  woven  materials,  soft  to  the  skin.       Quality  of  fabrics,    true-to-size  fit, 
careful  workmanship  and  long  wear  are  assured  and  insured  by 
^  This  ReJ  H^oven  Label 


»^ 


B.VD. 


JESTRETAILTRADE, 

(  TiaJi-  Mark  Rcg.U.  S.  Pnf. 
Off.  and  Foreign   Coinitrics.) 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
and  Knee  Length  Drawers,  joe, 
75c,  $1.00  and  $1.50  the  gar- 
ment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  f  Hat.  U. 
S.  A.  April  30th,  1907).  fi.oo, 
$1.50,  $2.00,  83.00  and  S5.00  the 
.suit. 

The    B.  V.  D.    Company, 
New  York. 

London  .Selling;-  .Agency: 
66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 


f  MIXJURE 


gURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Afie  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  nrldiiess;  prevents 
biting.  Ill  the  bleiuliiiK,  seven  different  to- 
baccos are  used.  Surbnig's  ".Arcadia"  is  in 
a  class  by  itself — nothing  so  rich  in  flavor — 
so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild  stimulant. 

At  Your  Dealer's. 

SEND  lOCENTS  fur  sanipln  which  will  convince. 

THE  SURBRUG  COIVf PANY 

201  Broadway,  New  York. 


Print  Your  Own 


Car. Is,  ciiiMiliu.s.  li....l,s.  in  wsp.iiu  1  i.  -  as  J^t. 
I.Arger  $18.  R<-larT  $60,  Save  money.  Bi^  profit 
printing  for  olhtMS.  All  easy.  niU-s  sent.  Write 
factory  for  pross  cataloir.  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  Ac. 
THE  rilESS  10^  U«rlden.OoDnectirut, 


Spend  This  Summer  " 

IN  THE  **;few 

ADIRONDACKS 


The  Delaware  &  Hudson  takes  yon 
through  the  most  marvellous  panorama  of 
lake,  forest,  and  mountain  scenery  you  can 
(ind  within  two  thousand  miles — to  a  hun- 
dred delightful  resorts  where  the  days  are 
spent  in  the  invigorating  mountain  air ; 
and  there  enjoy  boating,  bathing,  golfing, 
motoring,  or  any  other  sport. 

Visit  tills  Summer  Paradise  and  see  his- 
toric Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Lake 
Placid,  and  other  lovely  spots. 

Plenty  of  accomnuHlations  at  every 
price.  Pullman  Cars  all  the  way  by  the 
most  convenient  route  to  every  point — 
the  D.  &-  H. 

Summer  schedules  effective  June  2,?. 

Si-nd  6c  for  hookhts 

A.   A.   II1:ARI).  C."  v.   a..   Alb.iiiv,  N.  Y, 
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It  Can't  Be  Heard 

So  quietly  do  Siwelclo  Closets  flush, 
that  tliey  are  now  being  placed  in 
lavatories  under  the  stairs  ;'«  loiver 
halls.  This  should  satisfy  every  one 
that  the 

C*  11       Noiseless  /^i  j 

aiwelclo  Siphon  Jet  Llosei 

can  not  bf  hoard  outside  its  iiiimi'diate  en- 
vironment. Its  sanitary  features  are  perfect. 

Made  of  Trenton  Potteries  Vitreous 
China.  You  can  find  nothing  to  equal  our 
\'itreous  China  and  Ideal  Solid  Porcelain 
for  your  household.  Ask  your  plumber 
or  architect. 

Send  for  Booklet 
No.  S13, which  tells 
iully  about  the 
Siwelclo  Closet. 
Ask  also  for  book- 
let"Solid  Porcelain 
W  a  s  h  t  u  b  s  and 
Sinks." 

THE 

TRENTON 
POTTERIES 

CO. 

Trenton,  N.J., 

U.S.A. 

Tht  Largest  Manu- 
facturers 0/  Sanitary 
pottery  in  theU.S.A, 
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HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


We  Mi.:ui  ;t  IIU  S  I  1 1*.  lO  I' 111  ['I.HAlOU. 
with  "  Daiihro"  <MI<mI  Parrhmont  ItapU 
ncKativt^'  rt'U.  tliati'ical  assistant, always 
ready  when  you  want  to  quickly  niako 
KM)  Copies  fr<^>in  I'm  Writt+nainl  50 
Copies  from  Typewritten  Original. 
ConipU'te  Dnpliciitor  costs  #•">» 
but  we  don't  want  ynur  nioney 
until  you  are  satisfii-d  tliat  it  is  all 
rii'hi.  so  if  von  are  intrn-sted  just 
write  to5<n<l  it  ..n  10  lla\H'  Trial  WUhont  l»cpoKlt. 
FELIX  I*.  DAI'S  Ul'PLICATOK  i'O.,  Dans  Hide.  HI  John  St.,  N.  V. 


.COCGftTE'S. 

SHAOIMO    STICK 

Makes  a  rich,  creamy 
lather. Trial  size  stick 
(size  shown)  mailed 
for  4  cts.  in  stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Depl.  Y         199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


wore  me  away  and  I  hadn't  much  physical 
strength  to  begin  with,  with  near  starva- 
tion not  helping  matters  along  much.  The 
reason  they  finally  hired  me  in  the  first 
place  wa,  ^  because  I  was  so  thin  that  I  could 
easily  wcrk  va.y  way  tlvrough  a  crowd  of 
passengers.  You  know  they  won't  hire  a 
fat  man.  After  a  few  months  I  had  reached 
such  a  desirable  state  that  no  street-car 
comi)any  could  have  passed  me  bj'. 

"  I  didn't  have  time  to  try  looking  for  an- 
other job.  I  had  rigged  up  a  sort  of  desk 
in  the  one  room  in  which  we  all  lived,  my 
wife  and  little  girl  and  I,  and  one  day  I 
desperately  told  my  wife  that  I  would  just 
ha^"e  to  throw  uj)  my  job  if  I  was  ever  to 
get  out  of  the  rut.  Then  one  night  we  ran 
o^•er  a  man  and  killed  him  and  I  quit.  I 
remembered  the  newspaper  editor  who 
had  told  me  to  go  out  and  get  a  street-car 
job,  so  as  I  had  got  hold  of  a  pretty  good 
story  on  the  inside  I  offered  it  to  him.  He 
sent  a  reporter  over  to  see  me. 

"  Well,  I  gave  him  the  story  and  got  $33 
for  it.  With  the  monej'  I  bought  a  type- 
writer and  set  up  in  the  literary  business, 
taking  some  leisure  for  it.  Since  that  time 
I've  sold  two  hundred  and  odd  stories. 

"Belief  is  the  sublimest  thing  in  the 
world,"  said  the  author.  '  That  is  one 
point  that  the  South  Sea  Islanders  have 
over  us.  They  believe — believe  every- 
thing— have  the  real  faith.  We  might  at 
l(>ast  believe  as  long  as  we  can  until  falsity 
is  proved.' 

"  It  isn't  so  much  that  I'm  a  wanderer," 
he  tried  to  explain;  "  it's  just  that  I've 
always  been  trj-ing  to  find  where  I  belong. 
I  know  it  isn't  Australia,  it  isn't  any  of  the 
islands  of  the  tropics.  It  isn't  South 
Africa.  It  isn't  Europe.  It  isn't  New  York. 
It  isn't  the  far  West — I  dragged  my 
family  all  the  way  out  to  California  a  year 
or  so  ago.  I'm  off  to  Algiers  next  year. 
I  don't  suppose  I'll  ever  find  the  right 
l)lace,  but  something  way  back  in  my 
head  gives  me  vague  hints  of  some  place 
where  I  really  belong — and  I  can  only  hope 
that  some  day  I'll  find  it.  At  any  rate  I 
can  keep  trying." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Unappreciated  Rewards. — Mothek — 
"  The  teacher  complains  you  have  not  had 
a  correct  lesson  for  a  month;    why  is  it?  " 

Son — "  She  always  kisses  me  when  I 
get  them  right." — New  Orleans  Times 
Democrat. 

The  Publicity  Business. — New  Con- 
(iUE.ssMAN — "  What  can  I  do  for  you, 
sir?  " 

S.M.ESMAN  (of  Statesmen's  Anecdote 
Manufacturing  Company) — "  I  shall  be 
delighted  if  you'll  place  an  order  for  a 
dozen  of  real,  live,  snappy,  humorous  ane(v 
dotes  as  told  by  yourself,  sir." — Fuck. 


Thoughtful  Wife.—"  Think  I'll  go  to 
the  ball-game  to-day." 

"  All  right.  Is  there  a  telephone  at  the 
grounds?  " 

"  There's  one  near  there.     Why?  " 

"  If  the  home  team  loses  I  want  you  to 
telephone  me,  so  that  I  can  take  the  chil- 
dren and  go  over  to  mother's  until  you  get 
your  temper  back." — Ilouslon  Post. 


Cal^orv  Canada 

'T^£>  C^y^  tnat^  oHvis  z'/se/^ 

Wants  Manufacturers 


/Calgary  is  the  business  center  of  an  Aqri 
cultural  Empire  of  incalculable  wealth.  500. 
000  prosperous  people  already  in  this  regioii. 
Thousands  coming  every  month.  Woiuler- 
ful  opportunities  for  the  manufacture  of 
everythinjj  the  farmer  uses:  farm  imple- 
ments, and  machinery,  building  supplies, 
paints  and  oils,  furniture  and'  household 
goods,  food  and  clothing. 

Power  for  manufacturing  cheap.  Horse- 
shoe Falls,  nearby,  provide  an  abmidance  of 
electricity.  Large  beds  cf  coal  and  of  nat- 
ural gas  surround  the  city.  Convenient 
factory  sites  in  reserve— to  be  sold  at  cost. 

Calgary  is  a  deli":hlful  place  to  live.  Live 
and  up-to-date.  Cool,  delightful  summers, 
mild,  agreeable  winters.  Low  ta.x  rate. 
Learn  all  about  Calgary.  Write  today  for 
our  literature  and  let  us  give  you  individual 
information  as  to  your  own  industry  or  plans. 

ANDREW    MILLER,    Commissioner 

The  Industrial  and  Development  Boreaa 
2111  Kighth  .tvciiiie.  West         Cnlgaiy.  Alheila,  Canada 


The  Original,  and  the  only 
perfect  and  proven 

Portable 

Fireproof 

Garage 


'1^  J  O  A  ofiriterloci 

r ruden oystem « ir-t. - « 


In  successful  use  over  3  years 

[>rkintr. 
fturiiii- 

.  ts.is 

Jaclass  b.vitself.  Nothing  like  it.  Nnwdod.  Kasiesi  ti 
erect.  StronK.  ilnrahlc  iinil  handsome  as  masonry 
IVrlle  lor  c:il:il»;;  and  prices.  Immediate  ship- 
nicnts  from  stock.     I'l-ii-es  #1  04>.«»0  up. 

I  METAL  SHELTER  CO.?„",.^..]!r.i;!.^ 

Patentet  s   and   Sole   Mfrs.    I'niitm   Sysit-ni    Huildinp-s 
Delivered  anywhere  East  cf  |{oi-ky  Mountains. 


New  Typewriter 

A  mechanical  wizard  perfected 
this  remarkable  typewriter  with 
the  use  of  only  250  parts.      Other 
machines  have  ]7(l()  to  3700.     This 
sensational  simplicity  of  the  Bennett  Type- 
writer enables  us  to  sell  il,  brand  new,  at  the 
unheard-of  price  of  ?i8.      It  couldn't  be  better 
made  or  more  durable.     It  is  built  in  tlie  famous 
Elliott-Fisher  BillinR  Machine  Kaclory  and  sold 
on  a  tno>iey-back-i<nless-sattsJied guaranty . 

The  $18  Bennett 

Does  the  Work  of  High-  Priced  Type- 
writers— and  is  portable 

Every  desirable  improvement  is  found  on  the 
Bennett  Portable  $18  Typewriter.  Visible  writing, 
standard  keyboard,  reversilile  ribbon,  etc.  It  is 
the  one  really  portable  typewriter.  Weighs  only 
76  oz.  Slips  into  grip  or  pocket  like  a  book. 
Easily  carried  for  use  at  business,  home  or  trips. 

Write  for  Catalog  f:l'^^^:11:r 

this  remarkable  little  typewriter  and  pioof  o: 
how  it  pleases.  Over  2(i,000  in  tveiy  day 
use.      Write  for  catalog  todny. 

A.  W.  BENNETT 
TYPEWRITER  CO. 

366  B'way 
New  York 
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Misleading  Evidence. — Gentleman  (en- 
gaging groom) — "  Are  you  married?  " 

Groom — "  No,  sir.  I  was  thrown  agin 
a  barbed- wire  fence  and  got  my  face 
scratched  !  " — The  Taller. 


Precious  Attributes. — "  Why  are  dia- 
monds so  highly  vahied?  " 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  JSIr.  Growcher, 
"  it's  because  they  are  made  of  carbon, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  coal,  and  at  the 
same  time  look  like  ice." — Washington  Star. 


Puzzled. — Willie — "  Pop,  what  are 
'  ancestors  ?  '  " 

Father — "  Well,  I'm  one  of  yours — 
your  granddad  is  another." 

Willie—"  Oh !  But  why  is  it  that 
folks  brag  about  them?  " — N^ew  York  Globe. 


No  Chance. — Dubbleigh — "  Tell  me 
honestly,  is  there  any  chance  of  your 
marrying  me?  " 

Miss  Bright — "  Well,  there's  never 
been  any  insanity  in  our  family,  Mr. 
Dubbleigh." — Boston  Transcript. 


Clever  Host. — Wise — "  We  had  quite  a 
prominent  actress  as  a  guest  at  our  house 
the  other  evening." 

AscuM — "  Gracious  !  Didn't  you  find  it 
hard  to  entertain  her?  " 

Wise — "  Oh,  no  !  She  amused  herself 
for  hours.  We  just  handed  her  a  bunch  of 
photographs,  among  which  were  several  of 
her  own." — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


A  Spaniard's  Retort. — "  Henry  Clay  Ide, 
our  minister  to  Spain, "  said  a  Washington 
official,  "  gets  on  well  in  Madrid  because 
he  has  a  great  affection  for  the  Spanish 
people. 

"  Mr.  Ide,  while  no  champion  of  the 
bull-fight,  hates  to  hear  the  Spaniards 
abused  for  cruelty  on  this  head. 

"  He  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  Spaniard 
traveling  from  San  Sebastian  to  Biarritz 
in  a  first-class  compartment  with  an 
American . 

"  '  You  Spaniards  are  a  great  nation,' 
the  American  said.  '  But  I  can't  under- 
stand how  a  nation  that  produced  Velas- 
quez and  Valdcs  can  stomach  the  savage 
cruelty  of  the  bull-fight.' 

"  The  Spaniard  rolled  his  black  eyes  at 
this,  inhaled  a  great  cloud  of  cigarette 
smoke,  and  said: 

"  '  You  have  in  America  a  number  of 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children,  I  believe?  ' 

"  '  Yes.' 

"  '  And  they  do  good  work?  ' 

"  'Oh,  splendid  work  !  ' 

"  Now  till-  Spaniard  showed  his  white 
teeth  in  a  smile. 

"  '  Well,  sefior,  such  societies 
useless  in  my  country,'  he  said. 
who  would  lift  his  hand  against  a 
child    has    not    been    born    in    Spain 
Pitlshiirf/   Lfddcr. 
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Let  Us  Lend  You 
A  Needle -Spray  Shower  Bath 

A  New  Kind— Doesn't  Wet  the 

Hair — Needs  no  Curtain — 

Can't  Splash  Out 

of  the  Tub 

Only  $5  if  You  Want  to  Keep 
It  After  10  Days'  Trial 

Just  to  show  you  how  much  enjoyment  you 
can  get  out  of  it — and  to  show  you  how  good 
it  is  —  we  are  ready  to  lend  you  a  Kenney 
Needle-Spray  Shower  Bath  on  ten  days'  trial. 

Won't  cost  you  a  single  cent  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  send  it  back  after  ten  days'  use. 
And  only  $S  if  you  want  to  keep  it. 

That  makes  it  about  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  have  a  first-class  shower  in  your  home 
— as  good  a  shower  in  every  way  as  you'll  find 
in  any  Gym  or  Club. 

18  Separate  Patents 

The  Kenney  Needle-Spray  Shower — invented  by 
the  man  who  originated  the  vacuum  cleaner — has  re- 
ceived eighteen  separate  patents.  It's  a  revolutionary 
improvement  in  shower  bath  equipment — has  big  advan- 
tages over  showers  which  cost  as  high  as  $25. 

Can't  Spatter  on  Floor  or  Walls 

Tlie  Kenney  Shower  can  be  regulated  to  throw  its 
needle-like  streams  either  gently  or  with  all  the  stimu- 
lating force  a  red-blooded  man  can  stand. 

And  the  water  always  strikes  the  body  at  an  angle 
that  keeps  it  from  splashing — every  drop  runs  down  the 
body  into  the  tub— no  spattering  on  floor  or  walls. 

That  does  away  with  all  need  for  a  curtain  or  hood. 
The  curtain  is  an  expensive  part  of  the  old-fashioned 
shower;  and  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  luiisance— apt 
to  be  clammy — and  has  to  be  laundered  or  heated  to 
keep  it  sanitary. 


No  Shock  to  the  Head -No  Wet  Hair 

Von  don't  have  to  wear  a  rubber  cap  to  keep 
a  Kenney  .Shower  from  wettin'.r  the  hair— the 
water  strikes  from  the  shouldeis  down  only. 
That's  a  bisr  advantage  for  women,  and  for  men 
who  don't  Hke  the  shock  of  cold  water  striking 
the  head.  But  if  you  want  to  douse  the  head, 
or  shampoo  the  hair,  you  can  easily  do  it  with 
tills  shower. 

Attached  or  Detached  in  a  Minute 

Takes  only  a  minute  to  attach  a  Kenney 
Shower  to  any  bath  tub  No  tools  needed. 
Detached  just  as  quickly.  You  can  fold  it  up 
and  carry  in  suit  case  when  travelling: — have  a 
shower  wherever  you  go. 

All    Metal— Very   Rich   Looking 

Nothing:  about  this  shower  that  can  get  out  of 
order  or  wear  out.  .All  metal — handsomely 
nickel  finished — very  rich  looking —  fit  for  the 
finest  bath  room. 

Will  Help  Yoa  Stand  the  Summer  Heat 

\  stimulating,  refreshing  shower  once  or 
twice  a  day  all  summer  will  do  you  more  good 
than  two  weeks  in  the  mountains  or  at  the 
sea  shore. 

Order  on  10  Days'  Trial 

Try  a  Kenney  Needle-.Spray  .Shower  ten  days 
and  see.  Simply  send  us  #.'> — merely  aSjji  deposit 
— and  we  will  send  you  a  .shower.  If  you  are 
willing  to  part  with  it  after  enjoying  it  ten 
days,  just  return  it  and  we  will  immediately 
refund  your  money  in  full. 

Reddan  Specialty  Co.,  25  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Safe  Investment  of 
Your  Money 

In  considering  the  investment  of  your 
money  the  very  first  requirement  is  the 
sectirity  of  the  principal.  There  are  other 
features,  of  course,  but  fundamental 
security  is  foremost.  The  proper  selec- 
tion of  an  investment  bond  which  has 
this  primary  qualification  requires  techni- 
cal knowledge.  Naturally  and  necessarily 
the  e.xperienced  banker,  whose  constant 
business  it  is  to  investigate  securities  of 
all  kinds,  is  possessed  of  this  technical 
knowledge. 

If  you  are  considering  the  investment  of 
funds,  and  will  state  your  reciuireineuts  in 
the  way  of  interest  return,  maturity,  and 
amount,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
our  latest  circular  c<mtaining  a  list  of  well 
secured  bonds. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  AA-144. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplu*, 
Deposit!, 


-  $23,000,000 

-  178,000,000 


Keep  Your  Own  Razor 
in  Perfect  Shape 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  to  keep  your 
razor  so  it  will  always  shave  you  with  ease  and 
comfort— just  use  the  expert's  strop— the 

New  Torrey 
Honing  Strop 


The  result  of  over  ImU-a-ccntury  of  strop  making. 
Get  one  of  these  wonderful  strops  at  your  deal- 
er's and  enjoy  a  cool,  smooth,  close  shave,  every 
day— in  perfect  comfort  and  without  the  slij,'htest 
irritation  to  llie  skm.  Price,  fiOc.  7:>c,  $I.IK1,  >I.'25. 
$1.50.  $'J.(X)  and  $2.ri().  If  your  dealer  cannot  show 
you  the  New  Torrey  Honing  Strop— write  us  for 
full  information.  Booklet,  ail  about  shavint;, 
sent  free  on  request. 

DE.ll.KliS— Write  fur  full  jtarticulars  of  ourap^etai 
jtroiHi^ittttn, 

Get  a  Torrey  Razor— best  made. 

J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO. 

Drpl.     C  \Vorc«-oil«T.  Miise:. 
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"Alcolite"  Bumn 
C^iafina  DUh  So.  36S  [  97. 
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A  Great  Help 
In  Entertaining^^ 

The  possessor  of  a  Manning-Bowman 
Alcolite  Burner  Chafing  Dish  is  always  in 
readiness  for  chance  callers.  For  her  the 
preparaiion  of  an  impromptu  luncheon  is  a 
very  easy  matter  because  the  Manning- 
Bowman  Alcolite  Burner  Chafing  Dish, 
with  the  "Ivory"  enamelfood  pan,  isalways 
ready  for  hasty  cookery.  The  "  Alcolite  " 
burner  stove  gives  an  intense  heat,  using 
alcohol  gas  which  it  generates  from  liquia 
alcohol  while  in  operation. 

TVJanning- 
Bowman 

Alcohol  Gas  Stove 
Chafing  Dishes 

(With  "Alcolite"  Burner) 

are  useful  anywhere — in  the  kitchen,  on  the  dining 
room  table,  in  the  sickroom,  at  a  picnic  or  with  a 
camping  party.  Cooks  anything  and  does  it  thor- 
oughly well. 

Made  in  many  styles  and  sizes,  of  copper,  nickel  plate 
and  silver  plate.  "Alcolite"  burner  stoves  may  be 
purchased  separate  from  the  Chafer  if  desired.  All 
best  dealers  Write  for  free  recipe  book  and 
catalogue  No.  F-3 

MANNING.  BOWMAN  &  CO. 
Merlden,  Coiul 

Alio  m&ken  of  Hanolng-Bowman  Pot  and  TTm  Coffes  Percola- 
tbra,  Eclipse  Bread  Makera,  Alcohol  Gas  Stoves,  Tea  Ball  Tea 
Poll  and  Urns,  Chafing  DUh  AccesBories,  Celebrated  M  ift  B 
Brass,  Copper  and  Nickel  PoUsh. 
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His  Objection. — "  Don't  you  think  the 
eoal-ininos  ought  to  be  controlled  by  tlie 
Government?  " 

"  I  itiight  if  I  didn't  know  who  controlled 
the  Government." — Life. 
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Ever  Meet  One? — "  That  get-rich-quick 
man  is  as  busy  as  a  bee." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox.  "  He's 
one  of  those  busy  bees  who  can't  manage 
to  gather  honey  without  incidentally  sting- 
ing somebody." — Washington  Star. 


Wary. — The  Prisoner — "  There  goes 
my  hat.     Shall  I  run  after  it?  " 

Policeman  Casey  —  "  Phwat?  Run 
away  and  never  come  back  again?  You 
stand  here  and  I'll  run  after  your  hat." — 
Everybody' s  Magazine. 


Joy  Complete. — "  We've  got  a  bran- 
new  mahogany  piano,"  said  Mr.  Cumrox. 

"  But  nobody  in  your  family  can  plav 
it." 

"  Ye.s,  that's  the  best  thing  about  it." — 
Washington  Star. 


The  Limit — "  Why  did  you  give  your 
parrot  away?  The  poor  bird  meant  noth- 
ing by  its  profanity." 

"  I  could  stand  its  profanity,  but  it  was 
learning  to  imitate  my  neighbor's  rusty 
lawn-mower."- — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Not  So  Difficult. — "  How  did  he'manage 
to  escape  from  the  penitentiary?  I 
thought  it  was  well-nigh  impossible." 

"  Well,  he  figured  it  out  on  scientific 
lines.  Somebody  smuggled  him  a  pair  of 
trunks,  and  after  he  got  outside  everybody 
thought  he  was  running  a  Marathon." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


Wrong  Symptom. — "  Doctor,"  said  Mrs. 
Fawncy,  "  I  believe  I  have  gout." 

"  What  is  your  husband's  .salary,  Mrs. 
Fawncy?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Why,  he  receives  $2.5  per  week." 

"  You  are  troubled  with  rheumatism," 
replied  the  doctor. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


A    Matter    of   Names. 


What    is    the 


(lifTcrence    between   pomme   de    terre   and 
potato?  " 

"  About    two    dollars." — Harvard    Lam- 


PHroSplfipl^-iiei', 


Handle    Lever       Stretcher  if  Desired 

Size  Adjustment   adjustable  ShoeTree:  han- 
Holain^Tpi^^cr  dlelever  holds  tree  firmly  in 
^      Ventilators  slioeialsofilsintowallplate, 
holding  shoerigidforhomc 
defining.   I'fjy  comrfiuti/ 
J'or  i  a  dies'  ivh  ite  sh  <  <es .  Post- 
paid, $1.00  a  pair  with  two  wall 
plates  and  stretcher  knol>.     State 
OO  size.  Aeentsand  DealersWanted. 
M.™         SIIU-TKEE  ftlllNFU  CO., 

I)ppt.  A  Rootie^iPi-,  N.  Y. 


MJ£8  BATM  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  rl'^r^bing,    little  water. 

Weipht  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  lenp^th  bathe,  far  better  than  tin  tube.     Lastf 

years.    Write  for  Bpeciftl  ogents  offer  and  dcaoriptio" 

Hath  Ciibitiet  (*o.,20:)«  A. Urns  St,,  Toledo 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you,  nobody  can.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
().  J.  KUTLER,  27  Pine  .Street,  New  York. 


Coos  Strain  of  Airetlnles— Bred  and 
reared  under  ideal  .-lir^riVj/V conditions.  We 
have  the  "pal  "  you  want.  Homeoi  Elruge 
Monarch.  World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
COO.S  KENNELS.      North  Bend.  Oregon. 


-Airedales— Pups  by  Ch.  Endcliffe  Crack. 
Fox  Catcher  and  other  sires.  Price  ^15-$.M). 
Quality  counts.  P.  L.  Savage,  St.  Charles.IU. 


PUBLICATIONS 


COLLIES 


Collie-Pups,  Matrons  &  grown  dogs  on  hand. 
Write  us  your  wants.  Ch.  Ormskirk  Foxall — 
At  stud.      P.   L.   Savage    St    Charle.'^.    Ill 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrats  of  Dogdom 

Famous  for  tlieir  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

THE  KENNEL  REVIEW  tellsall  about 
them,  publishing  more  Airedale  news  than 
all  otiier  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  dog  maga/.ine.  .Subscription  only 
f  1  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Review,  59lh  St.,  KanxaH  City,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  .Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


THE  SELECTION  OF  YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


While  we  do  not  liave  fa- 
cilities for  answering  technical 
questions  relating  to  investment 
offerings,  such  cjucstions  usually 
involving  points  wiiich  can  be 
answered  satisfactorily  only  by 
experts,  we  would  emphasize  our 
policy  of  protecting  readers  from 
unreliable  investments. 

Kvery  financial  house  adver- 
tising in  our  columns  is  investi- 
gated  carefully,    this    investiga- 


tion extending  in  many  cases  to 
each  separate  offering. 

When  we  have  money  to  invest 
ourselves,  we  consult  a  banker. 
This  is  our  suggestion   to   you. 

If  you  are  uncertain  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  banking-house  can  best 
serve  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
refer  you  to  a  reputable  hou.se. 
It  is  important  in  purchasing 
many  classes  of  bonds  that  you 
first  select  your  banker  and  then 
select  the  bond 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Visit  Yellowstone 
National  Park 

Season:  June  15  to  September  15 

<H.Geysers,  cataracts, 
canyons,  beasts,  birds, 
fish— no  place  like  it 
in  the  world.  Go  there 
this  summer  on  way  to 
Pacific  Coast.  Low 
Convention  and  Tour- 
ist Fares.  Write  quick 
for  details.  Enclose  6 
cents  for  this  beauti- 
book,  easily  worth 
$1.00.  _ 

Special   parties   being 
organized.  Jointheone 
from  your  section. 
Write  today. 

a:m.cleland,g.p.a. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


1  ^  ¥] 


Northern 
Pacific  Ry 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER  HOMES 

llan<l>omely  Illustrated  Huuk,  witli  full  inf'i  - 
ni:ilifii  ill  iftrriid  to  Slimmer  ICt- sorts  in  Vermont 
and  short'b  I<akeChamplainwith  hotel. farm  and 
village  lionie  aciviiiiinodations.  Prices  S7  ptr 
w<^'«k  and  up.  S-nd  4c  stamps  for  mailinir  Ad- 
dress Suiiinier  Hemes, Xc.  U.  3H5  Rro:uiway .  N.  Y 


AROUNDth^WORLD 

MO    DAYS 

S.S.CLEVELAND 


«0V.  9,1912  ~'^  ^      ^-^  — 


rimSafniKiuB 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-4.5     BROADWAY.  N.Y 


University  Travel 

LATE  SUMMER  TOURS 

Sailings,  June  29;  July  17  &  24;  Aug.  1  &  17. 
THE  ORIENT 

Most  exclusive  arrangements  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine.     Expert  leaders.     .Sailings  in  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March. 
CRUISES  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

The  yacht  Athciui  which  we  own  is  at  the 
exclusive  service  of  our  guests. 

St-tuiforfullaniioitnceiiiejit 

Bureau  of  Uuiversity  Travel,  19  Triuitj  PI., Boston 


-T  M  O  U  S  E'S 

Select  P'oreisti  Tours 

To  all  parts  of  Eiuope  during 
tlif  S^priii^  and  i^uinini.r  montlls. 
(.'umprrhensive  Itiuerriries.  First 
class  throughout.  Exclusive 
foatur-.s. 

.%I.TII4>I'<«K   Tones    C4», 
1336  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


C 1 055  i  lied    Col  u  inn  5 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books,  "  What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  U2-p.  Inventors'  Guide. FREE. 
Highest  References.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  protect  and  pay.  Books 
free.  Highest  Rejerences;  best  results.  Send 
for  list  of  Inventions  Wanted.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,450wen  l;ldg.,Waslungton,D.C. 

PROTECTIVE  PATENTS  procured 
promptly.  Our  books  telHng  how  to  obtain 
and  realize  therefrom  sent  on  request.  Write 
today.  Tiade  Marks  Registered.  Beeler& 
Robb,247-251South'nBldg.Washington,D.C. 


MEN  OF  IDEA.S  and  inventive  ability, write 
to  Randolph  &  Briscoe,  Patent  Attorneys, 
61.5  F  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  list  inventions  wanted,  and  prizes  offered 
by  leading  manufacturers. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Undurwonds,  L.  t'. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  1  to  J  Mfis.  prices 
(many  less)-|-Rentt;d  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  pnce.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  ( "atalog  \'l^.  Typewriter  I'.mporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Clearance  Sale  —  Remingtons.  Dens- 
mores,  Jll.Wea.:  Franklins,  Hammonds,  J9 
ea.  Bargains  in  Underwoods,  Smiths  and  all 
others.  All  Guaranteed.  .Standard  Tyi)e- 
writer  Exchange,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

SPE.\KERS  and  I-ecturers:  We  furnish 
material  for  your  speech,  oration,  essay,  ar- 
ticle or  club  paper.  Ex))crt  littrary  service, 
criticism,  reseaith.  Write  iisyourncL-d.s.  The 
AuTiioKs'  AoK.sCY,  6U0  Fifth  Av.,  New  York. 

Material  carefully  selected  for  addresses, 
leclures,  toasts,  club  p.ipcrs,  etc.  Programs 
arranged  lor  club  study.  Research  and 
general  literary  a.ssistance.  Authors'  Revision 
Bureau,  58  MoniinKsidc  Ave.,  New  York. 


AUTOMOBILE    ACCESSORIES 

MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  NEW  AT 
EXTREMELY  LOW  COST- EVERY- 
THING at  i  to  J  of  original  cost. 

New  Bodies,  Touring,  Runabout,  Racing. 
%1f>  to  $2U0.  Worth  from  #400  to  #600. 

Magnetos  $22.50— Regulariy  #75  to  #125. 

Windshields  (brass)  #9.,')0— Were  #40. 

Electric  Horns  #"..50— F'omierly  #35. 

Metal  Tool  Boxes  #2. .50— Were  #10.00. 

Road  Vulcanizers  #2.50— Reg.  #3.50. 

New  Motors  15  H.  P.  #75;  regular  price  #250. 
,20  H.  P.  #125;  regular  #400. 

Tires— by  assuming  your  own  guarantee  you 
can  save  50%  to  60%— or  if  you  like  we  will 
give  full  guarantee  and  still  save  35%  to 
45%  of  list  prices  on  the  well  known 
FRONTIER  TIRE,  a  better  shoe  than 
which  is  not  on  the  market.  Note  the  prices: 
■"""""        "■   "  34x4    #18.75 

35x4       19.25 
34x4}     24.00 
35x4}     25.00 
ow. 
Wrecker"  and 

save  money.  No  matter  what  you  may  require 

in  parts  or  the  automobile  complete. 
Write  us  and  save  from  25%  to  75%. 

TIMES  .SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Lari^est  Dealers  iti  i/te  ivorld  in 

antotnohtle  and  job   accessories 

NEW  YORK     -    -    -     1710-1718  Broadway 

CHICAGO-    -    -    1210-1212  Michigan  Ave. 

KAN.SASCITY     -    -     1820  Grand  Avenue 

BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

P.ATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED.  Send  sj;eicii  tor  iree  report  as  lo 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WH.AT 
TO  INVENT,  wuii  valual)ie  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offeied  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World  s 
Progress:  sanioie  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


28x3 

#  9.00 

34x3} 

#15.75 

30x3 

1000 

30x4 

16.75 

30x3} 

13.75 

32x4 

17.75 

32x3} 

15.00 

33x4 

18.25 

All  other  sizes  proportionately 
Send  for  our    'Tire  Price   \Vi 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  wanted  for  govern- 
ment positions.  #80  00  month.  Thousands 
of  appointments  coming.  Write  for  free  list 
of  positions  open.  FRANKLIN  IN.STl- 
TUTE,  Dept.  C  51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  throughout 
entire  State.  #15  an  acre  up.  We  pay  buyers' 
railroad  fare.  Write  lor  catalog,  free. 

FORD  »t   REIS,   Inc. 
t)epartmcnt  111  Wilminglon,  Delaware 

CUBAN  SUGAR  LAND 
30.000  acres  in  finest  cane  district  of  Kantcm 
Cub,i.     .Splendid  opiiortunily. 

N.  P.  TURNKR 
Motel  Camaguey  Camaguey,  Cuba 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


THE  FAMOUS  HISTORIC  SITES  AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
DISTRICTS  OF  ENGLAND  ARE  LINKED  UP  BY  THE  GREAT 
WESTERN  RAILWAY-ENGLAND'S  HOLIDAY  LINE. 

Study  the  diagram  and  call  upon  the  Company's 
General  Agents- Mr.  T.  Kateley,  501  Fifth  Ave. 
(cor.  42nd  St.),  New  York,  or  Mr.  R.  H.  Lea,  35 
Adelaide  St.  East,  Toronto,  Canada,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  discuss  with  you  your  coming  tour 
in  England. 


Twe 
'lOBN*  nm« 

COUNTBY 


FOUR 
FAMOUS  PORTS 

WITH 
DIRECT 
ROUTES 

TO 
LONDON 

1.  Liverpool  to  London  by  G.W.R, 

2.  Fishguard  to  London  by  G.W.R. 

3.  Plymouth  to  London  by  G.W.R. 

4.  Bristol  to  London  by  G.W.  R. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  is   the  longest  and  most  np- 
to-datc    railroad  in  the  British    Isles,    and    serves  ail   the 
principal    historic    sites     and    scenes.       No  less   than    15 
ancient    Cathedral    Cities   as   well    as   many   old  Castles, 
Abbeys,   and  Spas  are    situated   on   its    routes,  whilst   such  world- 
famous  districts  as    "Shakespeare's  Country,"  "The  Penn  and  Milton 
Country,"  Oxford,  Windsor,  and  Beautiful  Devon  and  Cornwall,    are 
all  directly  served  by  G.W.R.   An  interesting  and  profusely  illustrated 
travel  book  entitled   "Historic  Sites  and  Scenes  of  England"— price 
10  cents— together  with  itinerary   of  tours,  free    literature   and   all 
desired  information  may  be  obtained  from  : 

Mr  .T.  KATELEY,  501  Fifth  Av.  (cor.42nd  St.), New  York  ('Phone  5650  Bryant). 
Mr.  R.  H.  LEA,  35  Adelaide  Street  East,  Toronto  ('Phone  2754  Main). 

Paddikgton  Station,  London.  FRANK  POTTER.  General  Manager. 


TRAVEL  WITH  DUNNING 


M. 


.luiy  3,  6,  'J,  10. 


EUROPE,  .(une  8,  2-2,  2ti,  27 
A.ig,  3. 

BRITISH  ISLES,  .Tune  26 

NORWAY,  SWEDEN  and  RUSSIA,  .lune  20. 
GREECE,  EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  .June  Ij. 
AROUND  THE  WORLD,  S^pt.  27,  W. ;  Nov.  16,  E. 
JAPAN,  Septt'iuUt'r  27.      Chrysantheinuin  Sf-ason. 
ALGERIA.      EGYPT,      PALESTINE,      .January. 
F.  i'ru;iry.  r,M3.      Funrtf. .11111  annual  serira. 
MOTOR  TOURS   FOR  PRIVATE   PARTIES 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Matt. 

63  East  Congress  St  ,  Chicago,  111. 
605  SpreckelsBldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Unique   Nutshell  Boston  Guide 

Illustrated,  with  trolley  directions  and  a 
map.  Correct,  concise  and  up-to-date.  The 
press  speaks  of  it  in  highest  terms.  Ask  your 
newsdealer  or  send  30  cts.  in  stamps  to  .Nuishrll 
Seeing  Bostcn  Co..  Box  5S  Back  Kay  1'.  0.,  Boston. 


I  VIVKKSITV  I'Kl.VTS 

2.000  half  tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  .Masterpieces of  Art. 
«IM>  cent  each  or  bU  cents  per 
huiiiired  Send  iwoeeut  stamp 
for  cMtalogue  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel.   19  'Irinity  PI.,   Boston. 


Europeg:;^l$260. 


Parties  sail 

i  11  g      J  u  11  (■ 

July.       Best 

routes,     he  s  t 
management.   l>est    testimonials,    and    the 
lowest  prices  in'the  world. 
The  TEMPLE  TOUES.  8  BeaconSt.  .Boston. Mass. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  ?;',•'••',"•'.■ 

Jiini-  21)     ■  Crcllr",  Ml  diiv«.  I^T.'iO;   7:1  lla.is,$U5U. 
A/orcN,    Mnilflm  .  Spain.    .4lKl»'rs.    tiirnpp. 
Jiitv  *l     ''Moltk**"',  .*'.».'>  tii-rfh-..  "I   ^lll^  ^,  *4jO. 

Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


>Kr^c>*ji 


TFi/xvrL    fj   i-<.»tJR» 


ftS^VEDEN  andDENMARKX 

SCAISItJIIN/WI/XIN  TRAVI    I    I  «tJI«II/\«J 

Oi"VA(\f»IC  GArtriES    STOr.KMOl/Vl 


EUROPE 

I.Mi,lM\K  I.MlKI'KMtKM  ri!A\hL 

For  individuals,  families,  and  private 
parties:  providing  tiansportalion,  hotels, 
local  guides,  excursions,  sighlseeing,  etc. 

ITI N  Kit  .\  It  I KS  arranged  to  meet  in- 
dividual ic<|uirciiicnls.  .Starting  any  day. 

S(  nd  tor  I'ri)L;i  .iintiu  *_'71 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

J4.'i  l;io.i(K\.iy.  '.'lil  I  illli  .\m  ..  New  N  .11  k 

Cook's    Traveller's    Cheques     are 

(iood   Ail  Over  the  World 


ENGLAND&SCOTLAND 

The  Allied  Railway  Systems 

LONDON&NORTH-WESTERN 

and 

CALEDONIAN  5] 

Conititating  the 

West  Coast  Royal  Mail  Route 

Offer  to  the  American  Tourist 

convenient  travel  facilities  to  visit 

the   principal 

SCENIC,    HISTORIC,    HEALTH 

localities  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Interesting  Illustrated  Literature 

and  all  information 

can  be  obtained  at  the  American 

office  of  the  Companies 

A.  C.   WAN  D,    Agent 

287  (L)  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


m!l^=^JO  ElUROPE 

-^REICREATION  PLEASURE- 
ECONOMY 

'special  midsummer  tour  t400" 

=rJHE  CHAUTAUQUA  lOUR^.,-^ 
J>iP,PLCrON.^IS,;.^ ^^^AIIQUCrjt-JLOC'CJllMKl'j 


OR.IENT 


FIfTKENTII  ntl'ISR 
KKII.  to.  I1II3 

7'J  davs,   ?400  up,    bv   new   Cunarder   "  La- 
coiiia  '' ;  shore  trips,  notels,etc..  included. 
KlttNK     0.     Cl.tKK.     TlnK-a    Bollillnir.    >rn    York 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCONB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


St'v-ntt'tMi  rumpK'tf   t 'tirs  tlKO'.i;:h 

EURO  re: 

ROUND    THE    WORLD    TOURS 

.\     \  ...ir  ■•     1  .Hir    ,liil  -     'Jn.!.      til  In  i 
'l'oiir».'~i'|.t. 'Jp.  tli'I  .■.,  N>.\  .  lt>.  J.in  ' 

SOUTH    AMERICA    TOURS 

O.l.     2U.    K.I).  1    null   •-■O. 
.sVrii(/iir  T.xir  lumk.     Stat*  Tour      ■* 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB    CO. 

11     I    1.  N.  "  V    w  I'i.il.T    1  1,1,-.,,:,.  .-..M,  Kt»4u-i-.-. 
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A  Distinction. — There  is  often  a  marked 
difference  between  a  good  business  man, 
and  a  good  business  man. — Puck. 


A  Busy  Life. — Stella — "  Does  she  live 
from  hand  to  mouth?  " 

Bella — "  No,  from  ear  to  mouth." — 
New  York  Sun. 


And  We  Pay. — Knicker — "  Which  end 

of  a  cow  gets  up  first?  " 

Butcher — "  It    all    rises    at    once." — 
Xew  York  Sun. 


Generous. — "  You  wish  to  marry  my 
only  daughter,"  murmured  the  magnate. 
"  Would  you  take  from  me  all  that  I  have 
to  solace  me  in  my  old  age?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  declared  the  duke 
warmly.  "  We  want  you  to  keep  at  least 
S50,00b."— Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Only  One  Way. — "  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  airship  absolutely 
safe?  " 

"  Sure,"  replied  the  mechanician. 

"  How? " 

"  Disable  it  before  it  gets  a  chance  to 
leave  the  ground." — Washington  Star. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

May  24. — The  funeral  of  King  Frederick  VIII. 
of  Denmark  takes  place  at  Roskilde  Cathe- 
dral, the  historic  burial  place  of  Danish  Kings. 

Edson  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  made  president 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  of  Can- 
ada, to  succeed  the  late  C.  M.  Hays. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  24. — The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  says  that  the  year  1912  will  break  all 
records  for  exports  and  imports. 

May  2.5. — The  Navy  Department  orders  the 
mobilization  of  a  fleet  at  Key  West  to  be 
ready  for  use  in  case  of  intervention  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Cuban  rebellion;  the 
War  Department  makes  plans  for  the  quick 
conveyance  of  troops  to  the  island  in  case  of 
necessity. 

May  26. — The  Department  of  .Justice  orders  the 
District  Attorney  at  Philadelphia  to  inves- 
tigate the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal. 

May  28. — The  Senate  committee  which  inves- 
tigated the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  reports  its 
findings  and  makes  many  recommendations 
for  the  safeguarding  of  life  at  sea.  Congress, 
in  a  joint  resolution,  thanks  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  liner  Carpathia  for  the  rescue  of 
Titanic  survivors. 
The  House  passes  the  Naval  Appropriation 
Bill,  carrying  $119,000,000,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  new  battle-ships. 

May  30. — The  House  Steel  Tariff  Revision  Bill 
is  passed  by  the  Senate;  it  makes  a  reduction 
of  approximately  30  per  cent,  in  the  import 
duties. 

General 

May  28. — The  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention 
passes  the  woman's  suffrage  proposal  by  a 
vote  of  74  to  37. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  wins  all  of  the  28  Repub- 
lican delegates  from  Xew  .Jersey,  while  the 
Democratic  contest  results  in  the  election  of 
24  for  fiovernor  Wilson  and  4  opposed  to  him 
but  uninstructed. 

The  Texas  Democratic  State  Convention  in- 
structs its  40  delegates  for  Governor  Wilson. 

Representative  Underwood  wins  Florida's  eight 
Democratic  delegates. 

May  29. — Montana  Democrats  instruct  their 
delegates  for  Speaker  Clark. 

May  .30. — The  Kentucky  Democratic  State 
Convention  instructs  its  26  delegates  for 
Speaker  Clark. 
Wilbur  Wright.  4.5.  pioneer  aviator  and  joint 
inventor  of  the  Wright  aeroplane,  dies  at  his 
home  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  tiie  cotrect  use 
of  words,  the  Funic  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"H.  C,"  San  Saba,  Tex. — "Is  it  permissible 
to  use  in  one  sentence  verbs  that  indicate  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time,  or  is  the  rule  regarding  the 
sequence  of  tenses  one  that  has  no  exceptions? 
For  instance,  '  I  was  glad  to  receive  the  book,  and 
I  appreciate  your  effects  in  the  matter.'  Is  this 
combination  of  tense:   permissible?  " 

When  two  verbs  are  used  in  the  same  relation 
in  a  construction,  the  rule  is  that  they  must  be 
in  the  same  tense  and  mood,  but  when  verbs  in 
different  clauses,  having  different  constructions 
and  relations  in  the  sentence,  are  connected  by 
a  conjunction,  they  may  be  in  different  moods 
and  tenses.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the 
first  instance  two  words  are  joined  by  the  con- 
junction, while  in  the  second  instance  two  sen- 
tences are  joined.  In  the  compound  sentence 
submitted,  it  is  therefore  permissible  to  use  verbs 
of  different  tenses. 

■'A.  B.  M.,"  Berwind,  W.  Va.— "The  follow- 
ing sentence  was  uttered  in  conversation,  and 
its  correctness  was  questioned:  'I  do  not  think 
that  No.  16  carries  but  one  Pullman.'  If  it  is 
incorrect,  kindly  indicate  the  error  and  explain  the 
proper  construction." 

According  to  this  wording  of  the  sentence,  the 
person  speaking  thinks  that  No.  16  carries  more 
than  one  Pullman,  and  if  this  is  really  the  thought 
to  be  conveyed,  the  sentence  is  correct.  But  if 
it  is  the  person's  thought  that  the  train  carries 
no  more  than  one  Pullman,  this  wording  does  not 
properly  express  it,  "But"  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  "no  more  than,  only,"  and  thus  serves 
to  limit  the  number  of  objects  to  the  figure  men- 
tioned. When  the  adverb  "  not "  is  combined  with 
it,  however,  the  idea  of  hmitation  is  no  longer  con- 
veyed, and  the  thought  then  is  that  the  number 
exceeds  the  figure  specified. 

"F.  R.  G.,"  Hubbardston.  Mass. — "Kindly 
indicate  the  proper  use  of  the  words  'in'  and 
'  into '  in  the  following  sentences :  '  He  is  planning 
to  go  in  town  on  Monday.'  'She  is  undecided 
whettier  or  not  she  will  go  down  in  Maine  on 
Satiu-day.'  " 

That  "into"  is  the  correct  preposition  to  use 
in  the  first  sentence,  may  be  seen  from  these  quo- 
tations from  Fernald's  "Connectives  of  English 
Speech":  "Into  is  the  preposition  of  tendency, 
as  in  is  of  position  or  situation,  .  ,  ,  Into  indi- 
cates motion,  change,  entrance,  in  a  more  marked 
degree  than  in."  Thus,  in  the  first  sentence, 
"into"  should  be  used  to  convey  properly  the 
idea  of  motion  toward  and  in  the  place  men- 
tioned. "Down  in  Maine"  is  an  expression  that 
closely  approaches  a  colloquiaUsm,  similar  to 
"down-east,"  and  one  that  does  not  lend  itself  to 
critical  analysis,  but  rather  must  be  accepted  as 
a  phrase  that  conveys  its  meaning  in  its  own 
peculiar  way  without  a  strict  regard  for  gram- 
matical precision. 

"D.  L.  B.,"  Verona,  Neb. — "Please  give  the 
translation  of  the  phrase  '  Non  ti  scordar  di  me,' 
from  Meredith's  Aux  Italiens." 

A  translation  of  tills  reads,  "  Do  not  forget  me." 

"R.  H.  B.,"  Wilmington,  N.  C. — "In  the  sen- 
tence, 'Tliis  is  his  second  visit,  he  having  been 
here  before,'  is  the  pronoun  'he'  correctly  used?" 

This  is  the  correct  form  of  the  pronoun  to  u.se. 
Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language"  states  that  "a  noun  or  pronoun  used 
with  a  participle  and  not  itself  the  subject  of  a 
finite  verb,  nor  the  object  of  any  verb,  participle, 
or  preposition,  is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative 
case  absolute,  or  to  be  the  nominative  absolute." 


A  Soft  Answer. — "  You  seem  to  be  an 
able-bodied  man.  You  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  work." 

"  I  know,  mum.  And  you  seem  to  be 
beautiful  enough  to  go  on  the  stage,  but 
evidently  you  prefer  the  simple  life." 

After  that  speech  he  got  a  square  meal 
and  no  reference  to  the  woodpile. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 
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ELIHU  ROOT 


NAMED  BY  RUMOR  as  the  dark  horse  or  coiuproiniso 
candidate  for  the  RepubUcan  nomination,  selected  by 
the  National  Committee  to  be  temporary  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  convention,  and  denounced  by  Colonel  Roosevelt 
as  the  tool  of  Boss  Barnes,  the  figure  of  Senator  Root  fixes  public 
attention  amid  all  the  distracting  developments  of  the  pre- 
convention  struggle.  The  Colonel's 
reversal  of  attitude  toward  IMr. 
Root  is  almost  as  striking  as  his 
change  toward  President  Taft,  and 
marks  this  campaign  as  one  of 
shattered  friendships.  It  was  Elihu 
Root  of  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a 
burst  of  generous  enthusiasm  once 
said,  "I  would  walk  on  my  hands 
and  knees  from  Oyster  Bay  to 
Washington  to  make  him  Presi- 
dent," and  whom  he  described  on 
another  occasion  as  "the  ablest 
man  in  the  public  life  of  this  or 
any  other  country."  Eight  years 
ago  Mr.  Root  acted  as  temporary 
chairman  of  the  national  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  afterward  he  served 
with  distinction  as  Secretary  of 
War  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Roosevelt  cabinet,  and  when  in 
1909  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  New  York 
he  had  Mr.  Roosevelt's  heartiest 
indorsement. 

But  now  that  the  national 
committee  has  again  chosen  him 
for  the  role  he  seeminglj'  filled 
satisfactorily  in  1904,  the  Colonel 
offers  vigorous  objection  on  the 
ground  that  "he  stands  as  the  rei)- 
resentative  of  the  men  and  the 
policies  of  reaction;  he  is  put 
forward  by  the  bosses  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  special  privilege." 
As    proof   that    Mr.     Root     !'has 


ranged  himself  against  the  men  who  stand  for  progressive 
principles  within  the  Republican  party,"  Colonel  Roosevelt 
cites  a  telegram  sent  by  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  to  many  of 
the  delegates,  soliciting  their  support  for  Senator  Root  as 
temporary  chairman  and  Avarning  them  against  the  menace  of 
Rooseveltism.     Says  the  Colonel  in  a  lengthy  statement  issued 

to  the  press: 


HE   HAS  LOST  MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  AFFECTION. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Colonel  enthusiastically  character- 
ized Mr.  Koot  as  "the  ablest  man  in  public  life."  Now 
he  accu.ses  the  New  York  Senator  of  ranginR  himself 
"against  the  men  who  stand  for  progressive  principles." 


"This  tel  gram  makes  the  issue 
perfectly  clear.  It  is  one  of  prin- 
ciples, not  persons.  Mr.  Barnes  de- 
mands Mr.  Root's  selection  as  the 
sign  of  repudiation  of  the  principles 
for  which  I  stand  and  as  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  doctrines  enunciated 
at  the  Rochester  convention — doc- 
trines not  merely  reactionarj',  but- 
of  such  a  character  that  no  party 
professing  them  could  carry  a  single^ 
State  in  this  Union.  These  doctrines- 
are  so  Bourbon  and  reactionarj'  that 
in  every  open  primary  in  e\ery 
northern  State  since  the  Rochester 
convention  was  held,  after  full  dis- 
cussion, the  people  have  overwhelm- 
ingly repudiated  them." 

To  quote  further  from  the  same 
document : 

"No  man  .should  be  chosen  as 
temporary  chairman  who  is  jiut 
forward  by  Air.  Barnes  and  by  those 
men  who  represent  the  principles 
and  practises  of  Mr.  Barnes.  Un- 
der those  circumstances  Mr.  Root's 
own  personality  is  not  the  issue. 
His  victory  would  be  the  Anctory  of 
Mr.  Barnes;  his  defeat  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Barnes." 

Mr.  Barnes  retorts  that  the 
Colonel's  opposition  to  Mr.  Root — 
an  opposition  which,  prior  to  the 
issuing  of  this  statement,  had  shown 
some  vacillation  —  "is  absolute 
proof  of  the  charge  I  ha\  e  made 
against  Roosevelt  that  his  real 
purpose  is  the  overt  lu"ow  of  our 
constitutional     safeguards."      TIk^ 
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Rochester  platform  referred  to  by  ]Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, in  addition  to  indorsing  many  familiar  and  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  the  party,  condemned  as  "subversive  to  our  form  of 
go\ernment"  the  initiative,  the  compulsorj^  referendum,  and 
the  recall. 

Other  editorial  theories  are  offered  in  explanation  of  the 
Colonel's  change  toward  Senator  Root.  Some  of  the  corre- 
spondents say  that  his  hand  was  forced  by  the  La  FoUette 
Progressives,  whom  he  can  not  afford  further  to  estrange,  while 
others  suggest  that  he  fears  Mr.  Root  as  a  dark-horse  candidate 


■  /*■■ 


jOH.ARBYOU  I 
>•  ^  5TILU  HCRCy 


lIU  ec  COiNC*  ; 

>5^  ""■"' 


'  SPEKU   THK    PAHTINt;   liUEST. 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Louis  Pioneer  Press. 

and  does  not  want  to  see  him  in  a  position  of  strategic  advantage. 
The  suggestion  that  Mr.  Root  is  the  most  available  compromise 
candidate  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  a  London  dis- 
patch to  flie  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  and  in  the  Washington  cor- 
respondence of  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.).  In  the  former 
Andrew  Carnegie  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"If  I  had  to  name  a  candidate  other  than  the  President  it 
would  be  Elihu  Root,  whom  former  President  Roosevelt  has 
repeatedly  pronounced  to  be  'the  wi.sest  man  I  ever  knew.'  .... 

"  I  know  there  is  some  fear  that  Senator  Root  would  not  prove 
to  be  a  popular  candidate  in  the  West  because  he  began  as  a 
corporation  la\\'j'er.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  he 
made  a  great  reputation  in  his  profession,  which  alone  trains 
judges,  and  no  man  has  ever  even  suspected  him  of  dishonor- 
able conduct 

"Two  gentlemen,  both  proprietors  of  important  Western 
newspapers,  told  me  in  New  York  that,  President  Taft  failing 
of  nomination,  their  choice  was  Mr.  Root." 

Turning  to  the  testimony  of  The  Republican  s  correspondent, 
we  learn  that  "there  has  sprung  up  in  Washington  a  spontaneous 
and  strong  undertone  of  talk  favorable  to  Senator  Root's  nomi- 
nation." In  the  Philadelphia  Press,  a  Republican  paper  of 
regular  tendencies,  we  read: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  can  not  displace  Mr.  Root  unless  he  has  a 
majority  of  the  convention  with  him  at  the  start;  otherwise  the 
selection  of  the  national  committee  will  stand  and  a  strong  friend 
of  the  President  will  make  the  opening  speech  of  the  convention. 

"Neither  President  Taft  nor  Colonel  Roo.sevelt  will  have  an 
undisputed  majority  of  the  convention  when  it  is  called  to  order. 
There  are  uninstructed  delegates,  there  are  many  contested 
seats,  and  there  are  the  La  FoUette  and  C^inimins  delegates, 
whose  attitude  as  regards  the  preliminary  organization  has  not 
yet  been  announced.  Before  the  contested  seats  have  been 
passed  upon,  and  the  alinement  of  the  uninstructed  delegates 
has  been  indicated,  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposes  to  force  upon  the 
convention  a  division  and  a  decision  so  that  on  the  very  threshold 
of  its  meeting  its  hue  of  charge  and  the  relative  stntngth  of 
fa^?tions  will  be  definitely  di.sclosed. 

"There  is  <-ourage  and  audacity  in  this,  but  these  are  Roose- 
veltian  qualities.  He  prefers  to  carry  by  storm  rather  than  by 
sapping  or  mining.  If  he  defeats  his  former  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  privilege  of  making  the  opening  speech,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  halting  and  the  hesitating  delegates  will  cast 
their  lot  with  the  winners  of  the  preliminary  struggle  and  that 
the  convention  will  be  Roosevelt's  from  start  to  finish. 


"If  he  is  defeated  in  this  preUminary  brush,  will  he  subside 
temporarily  and  prepare  for  another  test  of  strength  later? 
This  would  be  orderly,  but  it  is  not  Rooseveltian.  Those  who 
look  for  a  Roosevelt  bolt  should  the  convention  be  against  him 
will  see  new  ground  for  their  opinion  in  his  determination  to 
force  the  issue  and  test  his  strength  at  the  very  beginning.  We 
prefer  to  believe  that  this  is  a  mistake." 

"Every  RepubHcan  who  goes  to  the  convention  to  fight  on 
the  platform  of  the  people  against  special  privilege  must  join 
Roosevelt  against  Root,"  exclaims  Mr.  Munsey's  Boston  Journal. 
The  Philadelphia  North  American  admits  that  "Senator  Root  is 
an  intellectual  giant,"  and  that  "his  personal  honor  is  unstained 
and  his  patriotism  unassailable."    But  it  goes  on  to  say  of  him: 

"He  is  master  architect  of  the  trusts,  chief  deviser  for  legality 
for  the  unpunishable  crimes  of  Big  Business,  acolyte  of  court 
worship,  with  justice  subordinated  to  technicalities  and  alien  to 
all  humanitarian  legislation  and  political  change  feared  for  any 
reason  by  privilege  and  property. 

"Coupled  with  all  his  wisdom  and  high  ability,  there  is  in- 
grained in  his  nature  a  conservatism  which  puts  him  out  of 
harmony  with  the  progressive  policies  which  the  people  and  the 
party  and  the  times  demand. 

"Reverence  for  vested  rights  is  part  of  Root's  character.  In 
all  matters  of  economics,  finance,  and  the  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions he  is  temperamentally  a  reactionary,  and  the  man  praised 
publicly  by  a  trust-maker  and  Wall  Street  lawbreaker  as  'the 
first  lawyer  who  could  always  tell  me  how  to  do  legally  what- 
ever we  wanted  to  do'  is  unfit  to  speak  officially  for  and  to  the 
progressive  Republicanism  of  1912." 

An  interesting  explanation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  obligation  to 
Senator  Root,  suggested  by  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  is 
that  the  Colonel  fears  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  persuasive  elo- 
quence upon  the  weak  and  wavering  among  the  delegates.  To 
quote: 

"Mr.  Root's  undisputed  ability  is  a  factor  of  danger.  .  .  .  He 
isn't  in  favor  of  a  third  term  for  our  Presidents.  .  .  .  Should  he 
be  selected  as  temporary  chairman,   he  would  be  sure  to  say 


EASY   I'OR  THE   WEATHER-MAN. 

—  Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

things  whiqh  would  jar  the  nerves  of  the  claimant  and  disorder 
his  bile. 

"A  thorough  dissection  with  the  Root  scalpel  of  the  pro- 
gressive policies  set  forth  by  the  claimant  and  proclaimed  at 
second-hand  by  the  visionaries  and  camp-followers  who  shout 
hosannas  at  his  heels  would  be  a  very  diiJerent  layout  from  the 
Taft  discussions.  Root  is  a  master  of  clear  statement  and  in- 
cisive reasoning.  The  Rough  Rider  is  a  baby  in  his  hands. 
The  Rough  Rider  knows  it.  Ho  is  well  advised  in  bringing  all 
his  wiles  and  wits  to  bear  in  keeping  Elihu  out  of  the  ring  wliea 
the  circus  opens." 
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PICKING  A   DEMOCRATIC   WINNER 

ALMOST  ANY  DEMOCRAT,  says  Henry  Watterson, 
could  win  next  November,  for  "no  party  debauched  and 
-butchered  as  the  Republicans  can  hope  to  prevail  in  a 
national  election."  Others  are  as  optimistic.  But  many  of 
his  fellow  Democrats  see  a  hard  campaign  ahead.  Whether  or 
not  they  expect  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  be  their  opponent,  they 
are  at  least  directing  their  ammunition  at  him,  and  the  New  York 
World  and  Charleston  News  and  Courier  are  particularly  anxious 
that  their  readers  should  realize  that  the  ex-President  would  be 
a  hard  man  to  beat.     The  Democratic  problem,  as  the  New  York 


THE    RUNAWAY. 

—Spang  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 

Times  puts  it,  is  to  set  the  "sails  to  the  gales  in  such  fashion  that 
they  shall  prove  favorable  even  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  a  third  term."  One  set  of  advisers,  it  observes,  wants 
the  Democracy  to  name  "a  conservative,  constitutional  Demo- 
crat who  will  win  the  confidence  of  the  remaining  sane  people  in 
the  nation,"  while  the  other  counselors  "advise  the  selection 
of  a  radical  who  can  prevent  the  Colonel  from  capturing  not 
only  the  insurgent  Republican  vote,  but  the  various  radical 
elements  in  the  Democratic  party."  Hence  we  find  the  sup- 
porters of  each  candidate  urging  him  as  the  one  man  who  could 
beat  Roosevelt,  or  who,  if  Taft  should  win  at  Chicago,  could 
defeat  the  President  on  the  tariff  or  other  issues  created  by  the 
present  Administration.  The  Democratic  rivals  have  been 
neither  so  bitter  nor  so  spectacular  as  the  contestants  in  the 
other  camp,  but  they  have  continued  to  win  delegates  in  primary 
or  convention,  until  now  the  complexion  of  the  Baltimore  gath- 
ering is  fairly  well  determined.  Speaker  Clark,  with  less  than  a 
majority,  where  two-thirds  is  needed,  has  but  a  slight  lead  over 
Governor  Wilson.  After  these  two  leaders  come  Mr.  Under- 
wood, with  four  Southern  States,  and  Governor  Harmon,  with 
the  Ohio  delegation  and  some  outside  support.  All  political 
forecasters  agree  that  several  ballots  will  be  taken  before  any 
choice  is  made.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  a  state  of  affairs 
not  unfavorable  to  any  hopes  Mr.  Bryan  may  have. 

Governor  Wilson's  success  in  New  Jersey,  and  his  capture  of 
delegates  elsewhere,  have  added  new  life  to  his  boom,  and 
brought  over  to  him  some  important  newspaper  support.  The 
possibility  of  a  Roosevelt  candidacy  brings  from  the  Wilson 
adherents  the  cry  that  their  man  is  the  one  Democrat  who  can 
vanquish  the  "Rough  Rider."  And  this  is  an  argument 
strongly  advanced  l)y  the  New  York  World,  in  a  widely  quoted 
ed'torial  explaining  its  abandonment  of  a  non-commital  atti- 
tude to  support  Wilson. 

Who,  asks  The  World,  "is  better  qualified  than  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  against  the  most  cunning  and  adroit  dema- 
gog thai  modern  civilization  has  produced  since  Napoleon 
in?"     He  lijis  proved  that  he  is  sound  on  all  the  great  issues  of 


the  day,  "that  he  is  instinctively  and  temperamentally  a  Demo- 
crat," and  that  he  is  "a  free  man  who  can  not  be  bulldozed  by 
bosses  or  influenced  against  his  convictions  even  by  his  personal 
friends.  That  is  the  sort  of  man  who  ought  to  be  President." 
It  is  further  urged  that  Governor  Wilson  could  carry  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  and  probably  Ohio,  which  are 
necessary  to  Democratic  success.  And  The  World  concludes 
by  demanding  his  nomination  at  Baltimore,  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  "in  behalf  of  the  nation 
that  is  now  confronted  with  the  gravest  menace  that  it  has 
faced  since  the  obliteration  of  human  slavery  and  the  overthrow 
of  secession." 

Equally  convinced  of  Governor  Wilson's  strength,  and 
equally  determined  to  support  him  are  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican (Ind.),  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  (Dem.),  Columbia  State  (Dem.),  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  (Dem.),  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  and  Nash\alle 
Banner  (Dem.).  The  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.)  points  out  the 
national  breadth  of  his  following:  "He  has  won  New  Jersey  and 
Oregon,  Delaware  and  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Texas — 
States  as  far  apart  in  tradition  as  in  distance." 

The  Ust  of  Clark  delegates  continues  to  grow  longer  and  the 
Speaker's  secretary  shows  visitors  a  political  map  with  a  streak 
of  red  paint  marking  the  Clark  territory,  which  "now  extends 
in  unbroken  beauty  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf."  The  red  line  begins 
with  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  ends  mth  (California 
and  Washington. 

Governor  Harmon's  success  in  the  Ohio  primaries  and  con- 
vention— the  adoption  of  the  unit  rule  binds  nineteen  Wilson 
delegates  to  vote  for  him! — "opened  the  way  for  a  decided 
revival  of  his  boom  if  the  necessary  effort  should  be  made," 
thinks  the  Charlotte  Observer  (Dem.).     It  seems  to  the  Balti- 


A   COMPOSITK   PICTLKE   OF  THE   DEMOCKATIC   CANDIDATE. 

— Ireland  In  the  Cohimbiis  Dispatch. 

more  News  (Prog.  Rep.),  too,  that  "in  the  convention,  the 
Conservatives  eventually  will  be  found  lined  up  behind  the 
Ohioan."  But  many  Democrats,  wanting  a  candidate  who 
will  unite  the  conservative  vote  against  Roosevelt  or  «lefeat 
Taft  on  the  tariff  issue,  are  now  saying  with  the  Boston  lit  raid 
(Ind.)  that  "the  one  best  name  for  the  Democrats  to  put  on 
their  banners  is  that  of  Underwood." 
Yes,  muses  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.): 

"It  may  be  Clark,  or  it  nuiy  be  Harmon,  or  it  may  l>e  Under- 
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President  Taft — "  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  very  wicked 
and  disgraceful  to  flght!" 

— Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


Uncle  Sam — "Look  liere!     You  can't  act  like  that — you're 
no  Presidential  candidate,  you  know!" 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


DISORDERS    IN    CUBA— AND    ELSEWHERE. 


wood,  but  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  it  looks 
more   and   more  as  if   the  alternative   before   the   Democratic 
convention  delegates  at  Baltimore  will  be^ — 
"Wilson  or  Bryan." 


DISSOLVED   TRUSTS    UNDER    SCRUTINY 

A  FEW  MONTHS  AGO  the  public  learned  to  its  amaze- 
ment that  the  securities  of  the  various  companies 
which  had  made  up  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
trusts  represented  on  the  stock  market  a  value  many  millions 
in  e.xcess  ,of  the  rating  of  those  trusts  before  their  dissolution. 
Now  two  cases  before  the  courts  give  rise  to  the  curious  sus- 
picion that  the  oil  and  tobacco  octopi  are  not  only  richer  since 
their  disintegration,  but  more  active,  more  predatory,  and  more 
powerful.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  litigation  had  its  beginning 
in  the  refusal  of  Henry  Clay  Pierce,  president  of  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Oil  Company,  to  count  the  proxies  offered  in  behalf  of 
the  Standard  Oil  interests,  altho  tho.se  proxies  represented  a 
majority  of  the  Waters-Pierce  stock.  In  defense  Mr.  Pierce 
argues  that  the  alleged  dissolution  of  Standard  Oil  has  not  really 
robbed  the  trust  of  any  of  its  potentialities,  and  that  if  his  com- 
pany recognizes  the  Standard  Oil  control  it  will  lose  its  charter 
in  Missouri,  its  home  State.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
it  has  been  testified  that  the  secret  daily  meetings  of  the  directors 
of  the  Oil  Trust  did  not  cease  after  the  dissolution,  but  are  still 
held  every  day  in  room  1.500  at  26  Broadway.  And  it  is  con- 
tended by  the  Pierce  interests  that  the  same  group  who 
controlled  the  subsidiaries  through  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  are  still  in  control  of  all  of  them,  and  are 
trj'ing  to  control  the  Waters-Pierce  Company,  in  violation  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decree  and  of  the  mandates  of  the  Missouri 
courts. 

As  a  witness  John  D.  Rockefeller  testified  that  he  had  "given 
no  attention  at  all"  to  the  matter  of  reorganizing  the  com- 
panies in  accordance  with  the  dissolution  decree,  but  when 
Samuel  Unterrayer  asked  "then  how  do  you  know  whether  it 
is  being  managed  so  as  to  cut  loose  and  hold  tight?  "  he  answered 
with  heat  that  "there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  cutting  loose  and 
holding  tight."  The  effect  of  his  testimony  is  thus  summarized 
in  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  Times: 


"Altho  Mr.  Rockefeller  parried  almost  every  thrust  from  Mr. 
Untermyer,  and  usually  slipt  away  from  committing  himself, 
the  general  effect  of  his  testimony  was  to  show  that  the  men 
who  formerly  dominated  the  trust — and  Mr.  Rockefeller  didn't 
hesitate  to  refer  to  it  as  a  trust — were  the  men  who  decided 
what  individuals  should  take  charge  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
after  they  had  been  'liberated,'  as  he  exprest  it." 

"No  more  elusive,  subtle,  non-committal,  impossible  witness 
ever  took  the  stand,"  exclaims  the  New  York  American,  which 
quotes  the  opinion  of  the  London  Economist  that  "there  are 
more  brains  behind  the  Standard  Oil  'crowd'  than  there  are 
behind  the  whole  United  States  Government  at  Washington." 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  very  evasions,  thinks  the  chief  counsel  for  the 
Waters-Pierce  contestants,  will  convince  the  public  that  the 
Standard  Oil  reorganization  has  not  been  all  that  it  pretends  to 
be.    And  in  the  New  York  Herald  we  read: 

"The  Federal  authorities  made  their  best  efforts  and  operated 
under  the  most  stringent  laws  on  the  books  to  abolish  this 
fattest  of  trusts.  The  result  was  a  paper  victory  for  the  people. 
The  real  victory,  it  is  now  admitted  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  was  won 
by  the  oil  company,  which  is  run  in  practically  the  same  old  way, 
by  the  same  old  men,  with  profits  even  greater  than  formerly." 

A  lawyer  connected  with  this  case  estimates  "from  fairly  ex- 
haustive data,"  we  read  in  the  New  York  World,  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  fortune  now  amounts  to  $900,000,000,  and  that 
it  has  increased  $100,000,000  since  the  dissolution  of  Standard 
Oil. 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  notes  that  before  its  dissolution 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  worth  "just  about  $.321,000,000  less 
than  it  is  worth  now,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"When  you  compel  a  Tobacco  Trust  or  a  Standard  Oil  Trust 
to  dissolve,  what  do  you  do? 

"you  give  the  insiders  a  chance  to  make  millions  at 
the  expense  of  innocent  stockholders. 

"Some  of  these  separate  Standard  Oil  concerns  have  jum])ed 
up  to  the  most  phenomenal  prices  of  .$2,000  and  $3,000,  and 
even  .$6,500  a  share. 

"Can't  you  imsigine  which  particular  individuals  knew  what 
would  happen? 

"Don't  you  know  that  the  insiders,  the  men  who  control  the 
trust,  knew  perfectly  well  that  one  particular  subsidiary  concern 
was  valuable,  and  that  another  particular  concern  was  running 
at  a  loss  or  small  profit? 
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"As  long  as  the  trust  was  run  all  as  one  concern  the  stock- 
holder of  tlie  trust  stock  got  his  part  of  the  profit  from  every- 
thing. 

"When  you  divide  it  up  you  find  a  few  big,  rich  men  holding 
the  valuable  parts  in  their  hands  and  getting  all  the  profit,  and 
the  poor,  silly  fools — the  public — holding  in  their  little  pockets 
the  worthless  stuff." 

But  Attorney-General  Wickersham  recently  said: 

"Short  of  absolute  confiscation,  no  more  complete  or  absolute 
dissolution  of  a  trust  could  be  accomplished  than  has  been  done 
by  this  decree.  The  very  high  prices  quoted 
on  the  curb  market  for  many  of  the  stocks 
distributed  out  of  both  the  oil  and  tobacco 
combinations  have  been  taken  as  demonstra- 
ting that  no  real  change  of  monopolistic 
control  has  been  accomplished  bj^  these  de- 
crees. But  these  prices  are  based,  first, 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  actual  amounts  of 
properties  which  these  companies  possess  and 
which — especially  in  the  case  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  which  had  never  made 
full  statements  of  its  assets  and  earnings  to 
the  public — are  far  in  excess  of  what  the 
public  knew  or  believed  them  to  be,  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  mistaken  belief  that  these 
companies  in  competition  will  continue  to 
make  the  same  profits  which  they  enjoyed  in 
monopolistic  combination.  Only  time  will 
demonstrate  the  results  of  the  separate  ac- 
tivities of  these  compaines;  but  it  is  idle  to 
expect  that  they  can  earn  in  competition 
the  same  profits  they  did  when  held  to- 
gether under  a  single  management." 

Turning  to  the  litigation  which  has 
dragged  the  Tobacco  Trust  again  into  the 
limeHght  beside  the  Standard  Oil  octopus, 
we  read  that  it  is  a  suit  brought  by  an 
independent  tobacco  concern,  E.  Locker  & 
Co.,  against  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, and  the  P.  Lorillard  Company.  The 
petition  claims  that  despite  the  dissolution 
decree,  these  companies  are  doing  business 
virtually  as  the  same  old  Tobacco  Trust 
and  employing  the  same  old  methods  to  crush  independent 
dealers. 

Referring  ironically  to  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
panies which  once  made  up  the  trust  to  restore  competition 
between  these  companies,  the  petition  says: 

"One  of  the  means  employed  by  them  in  their  earnest  efforts 
to  restore  so-called  competition  is  for  four  of  the  big  companies 
to  come  into  a  territory,  apparently  to  compete  with  each  other, 
but  in  reality  to  attack  the  common  enemy — that  is,  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturer — simultaneously,  and  from  all  sides;  so 
that  whereas  the  independent  tobacco  people  had  a  fighting 
chance  before,  when  attacked  by  one  trust,  their  annihilation 
is  now  a  matter  of  certainty,  for  who  can  withstand  a  simulta- 
neous attack  of  four  trusts  operating  in  concert  and  at  the  same 
time?  And  so  there  have  been  more  failures  of  independent 
tobacco  jo})bers  in  this  city  within  the  last  few  months,  since 
these  new  companies  have  started  out  to  restore  competition, 
than  there  have  been  in  so  many  years." 

Nevertheless,  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  "it  is  a  fact 
which  should  not  be  ignored  that  there  has  been  real  competition 
in  the  buying  of  Burley  tobacco  in  Kentu(*ky  since  the  Trust's 
(lisiiitcgraliou  and  it  was  the  lack  of  it  in  former  days  that 
caused  the  'night  rider'  anarchy."  it  is  well,  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  that  the  question  whether  the  dissolution  of  these 
two  trusts  has  been  carric^l  out  in  good  faith  is  now  actually  up 
for  adjudication,  sinc(>  the  |)n'sent  ciiargcfs  are  susceptible  of 
proof  or  disproof.  And  it  adds:  "There  are  laws  equal  to  tlm 
occasioti  if  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  combinations  have  gone 
on  in  spite  of  the  prohibitions  against  them." 


HENRY    CLAY    PIERCE, 

The  oil  magnate  who  says  dissolu- 
tion has  not  robbed  Standard  Oil  of 
any  of  Its  dangerous  potentialities. 


BANKS  BLOCKING   THE   "MONEY 
TRUST"   INQUIRY 

BY  REFUSING  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  Congres- 
sional committee  that  is  tracking  the  "money  trust,"  the 
banks,  think  many  observers,  have  merelj-  increased  the 
suspicion  of  the  pubUc  that  they  have  something  to  conceaL 
"The  country  has  had  more  than  enough  of  midnight  finance — 
the  finance  of  Cimmerian  mystery  and  Stygian  gloom,"  declares 
the  New  York  American,  while  The  World 
asks  pointedly:  "Are  the  bankers  striving 
to  convince  doubters,  and  to  confirm  others 
in  the  belief,  that  it  is  more  than  ever  im- 
perative to  submit  their  affairs  to  searching 
public  investigation?"  Some  papers,  on  the 
other  hand,  agree  with  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  committee  has  "asked  the  banks 
improper  questions  in  an  unlawful  manner," 
and  that  it  is  therefore  entirely  unjust  to 
regard  them  with  suspicion  for  declining  to 
answer.  The  investigation  has  been  eon- 
ducted  bunglingly,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  ' '  nobody  will  grieve  if  it  is  aban- 
doned." Still  another  point  of  \dew  is  repre- 
sented by  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
thinks  the  banks  should  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  facilitate  the  investigation 
because  of  its  educational  value,  not  only 
to  the  public,  but  to  the  legislators. 

The  so-called  "money-trust  inquiry"  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Currency  and  Banking,  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  Representative  Arsene 
P.  Pujo  (Dem.),  of  Louisiana.  Its  purpose 
is  to  learn  whether  our  credit  institutions  are 
being  brought  under  a  common  control, 
through  which  the  facilities  of  the  general 
credit  fund  are  arbitrarily  granted  or  denied. 
Samuel  Untermyer,  counsel  for  the  inves- 
tigators, has  said  that  unless  the  power  of  the  committee  to 
compel  the  banks  to  answer  its  questions  is  specifically  con- 
firmed by  Congress,  the  investigation  might  as  well  be  aban- 
doned, since  "doubt  as  to  the  power  of  a  committee  is  as  fatal 
as  want  of  power,  because  behind  this  doubt  all  interests  that 
desire  to  escape  investigation  will  shelter  themselves,  and  before 
this  shelter  could  be  torn  away,  the  life  of  the  committee  would 
expire." 

A  bill  removing  all  doubt  of  the  "  visitorial,"  or  inquis- 
itorial, powers  of  this  commSttee  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. "The  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  defeat  this  legis- 
lation," writes  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  "ought 
to  satisfy  Congress  of  its  necessity."  The  questions  the  bankers 
seem  so  reluctant  to  answer  have  to  do  primarily  with  the  private 
relations  of  banks  with  their  customers.  They  are  contained  in 
a  circular  lettcn-  sent  to  3(),()()()  national.  State,  and  private  banks. 
Meantime,  while  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  confirm  their  au- 
thority to  demand  answers  to  these  questions,  the  investigators 
are  proceeding  with  the  New  York  (Mej.ring  House  and  Stock 
FiXchaugc  end  of  the  inquiry,  by  which  they  hope  to  discover, 
in  Mr.  Pujo's  words,  "what  is  the  relation  between  these  insti- 
tutions and  the  banks,  and  how  far,  if  at  all,  they  have  assisted 
in  developing  a  banking  monopoly." 

Turning  again  to  the  cold  attitude  of  the  i)anks  toward  the 
committee's  efforts,  we  find  that  the  State  banks  lake  refuge 
behiiul  the  doctrine  of  States'  riglits.  while  the  national  banks 
shelter  tliem.selves  behind  tlic  chuise  of  the  National  Hnnk  .\ct. 
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which  vests  visitorial  pow  ers  in  the  Controller  of  the  Currency. 
Says  the  New  York  World: 

"This  attitude  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  impudent  on  the  part  of 
both  classes  of  institutions.  As  creatures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  national  banks  are  espeeiaUj'  reprehensible  in  their  re- 
sistance. They  owe  their  privileges  to  Congress,  and  what  Con- 
gress has  given  it  can  take  away;  and  a  -visitorial  power  given  by 
Congress  to  the  Controller  can  be  recovered  by  Congress,  as 
it  is  now  in  the  way  of  being  recovered. 

"And  what  of  the  State  banks?  If  they  are  creatures  of  State 
law,  are  not  their  relations  with  national  banks  still  subject  to 
Federal  inquiry  or  regulation?  Are  they  be- 
yond Federal  reach  in  their  relations  to  inter- 
state commerce?  Are  they  not  subject  to 
Federal  taxation,  as  they  were  once  forcibly 
reminded,  and  can  they  therefore  hope  to  es- 
cape subjection  to  Federal  inquirj^  in  mat- 
ters of  national  jurisdiction? 

"These  privileged  creatures  of  the  law 
evTdently  need  a  lesson.  They  are  assuming 
a  power  superior  to  that  of  their  creators. 
They  are,  moreover,  raising  a  suspicion  that 
there  may  be  more  substance  to  the  charges 
of  a  credit  monopoly  than  is  known  to  exist." 


In  another  place  it  remarks  that  "if  the 
purpose  of  the  banks  is  to  strengthen  the  in- 
quiry and  stimulate  public  interest  therein, 
they  could  not  have  acted  better."  "It  is 
because  the  common  sense  of  the  country  has 
a  perception  of  the  fact  that  the  only  sound 
finance  is  daylight  finance,"  declares  the  New 
York  American,  "that  the  public  has  set  its 
heart  upon  this  investigation  of  the  banks 
and  is  bound  to  make  it  thorough."  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  convinced  that 
the  "banking  monopolj'"  is  a  myth,  hopes 
that  the  banks  of  this  city  will  "do  all  they 
can  to  enlighten  the  Pujo  committee,"  whifh 
"is  soreh-  in  need  of  a  better  understanding." 
And  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  we  read: 


fopyrigliti-d  by  "  Tlic  Tea  and  CVilffo 
Tradf  Jimnial,"  Nl-w  York. 

HERMAN  SIELCKEN, 

The  New  York  cofTee  importer  who 
is  made  a  defendant  in  tiie  suit  against 
Brazil's  coffee  trust.  He  claims  our 
bankers  i)articipatcd  in  the  Brazil- 
ian scheme  frorh  patriotic  motives. 


"Wall  Street  ought  to  be  big  enough  to 
refrain  from  peevish  complaints  when  some 
committee  of  Congress  determines  to  inves- 
tigate some  ASTong,  real  or  fancied,  having 
its  root  or  seat  in  the  financial  district.  Its 
experience  in  recent  years  should  have  taught 
it  tliat  the  best  safeguards  for  clean  finance  and  for  investors, 
great  and  small,  are  common  honesty  and  plenty  of  daylight.   .  .  . 

"The  defect  of  our  politician  is  not  tliat  he  is  wilfully  and 
wickedly  destructive,  but  that  popularity  constitutes  the  capital 
of  his  business,  and  he  mu.st  reflect  to  .sonu!  extent  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  vote  him  into  office.  When  Wall  Street  is  offered  an 
opportunity  to  teach  him  something,  it  should  jump  at  the  chance. 

"The  vice  of  our  politics  to-day  is  not  graft,  but  ignorance; 
and  if  the  best  there  is  in  Wall  Street  has  an  opportunity  to 
state  its  case  to  the  nation  fairly  through  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  investigation  into  the  'money 
trust,'  so  called,  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise." 

On  the  other  hand  the  New  York  Evening  Posl  thinks  the 
banks  are  within  their  rights  in  refusing  to  answer  the  com- 
mittee's questions,  and  in  the  New  York  Commercial  we  find  the 
case  for  the  bankers  stated  even  more  strongly: 

"No  one  believes  that  the  affairs  of  important  customers  of 
New  York  banks  would  be  kept  secret  if  the  committee  got  its 
hands  on  such  reports.  This  is  an  election  year  and  hungry 
politicians  are  looking  for  ammunition  to  use  in  their  fight  for 
life  before  the  polls  close  next  Novemlier.  Already  we  have 
had  a  flood  of  private  correspondence  made  public  in  violation 
of  honor  and  decency.    It  would  be  the  same  with  bank  secrets. 

"But  apart  from  this  aspect  of  the  case,  the  banks  have  no 
right  to  make  such  disclosures.  The  tendency  of  the  courts  for 
many  years  has  been  to  protect  confidences  and  to  excuse  wit- 
nesses from  answering  questions  that  would  involve  the  dis- 
closure of  professional  and  trade  secrets." 


ATTACKING  BRAZIL'S  COFFEE    TRUST 

A  CUP  OF  COFFEE,  "whether  the  first  or  the  thu-d,"  as 
the  Hartford  Courant  observes  meaningly,  "is  becom- 
ing a  bad  sign  for  this  country,  both  at  home  and 
abroad."  Some  of  our  newspaper  editors  are  growing  indignant 
over  the  boosting  of  the  price  of  coffee  from  73^  cents  in  1906 
to  14  M  this  year,  by  reason  of  the  Brazilian  valorization  scheme. 
But  others  fail  to  see  how  the  suit  recently  brought  by  our 
Federal  Department  of  Justice  against  this  "Coffee  Trust"  is 
to  bring  any  relief.  "The  Government 
should  prove  with  ease  the  maintenance  of 
prices  at  an  artificial  level,"  and  the  "greed 
with  which  they  have  been  boosted,"  but, 
remarks  the  Boston  Journal,  "the  difficulty 
will  be  in  stretching  the  Sherman  Law  over 
a  Brazilian  State."  Furthermore,  there  are 
fears  lest  the  pressing  of  this  action  may  be 
resented  in  Brazil,  and  the  BraziHan  Am- 
bassador has,  in  a  public  speech,  described 
the  suit  as  "a  heavy  blow"  to  "hopes  for  a 
new  era  in  our  commercial  relations." 

The  Government's  petition  describes  clear- 
ly and  at  considerable  length  the  workings 
of  the  valorization  plan.  But,  to  quote  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  they  may  be  ex- 
plained more  briefly  as  an  arrangement  where- 
by the  authorities  in  the  Brazilian  State  of  Sao 
Patilo,  "under  the  financial  guaranty  of  the 
national  Government,  have  undertaken  to 
check  overproduction,  and  to  buy  all  surplus 
coffee  over  and  above  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  trade."  This  surplus  "was 
turned  over  to  an  international  syndicate 
which  furnished  the  capital  for  the  working 
of  the  scheme,  which  arranged  for  the  mar- 
keting of  the  supply  thus  accumulated,  in 
years  when  the  consumption  exceeded  the 
supply,  fixt  the  prices,  and  saw  to  it,  through 
its  absolute  control  of  the  world's  market, 
that  the  prices  were  not  cut."  The  District 
Attorney  asks  that  the  American  participa- 
tion in  the  scheme  be  prevented  and  re- 
strained under  the  Anti-trust  Act.  His  further  demand  that 
9.50, OOO  bags  of  coffee  now  held  in  this  country  by  the  valoriza- 
tion committee  be  taken  by  the  courts  to  be  sold  in  case  the 
Government  should  win  the  suit,  was  refused  by  the  judges  of 
the  Circuit  Coiu-t  of  Appeals. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  two  Governments  in  this  matter  is 
aU  the  more  readily  understood  when  we  remember  that  Brazil 
raises  three-fourths  of  the  world's  coffee-supply,  and  that  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  world's  coffee  reaches  consumers  in  the  United 
States.  After  calling  its  readers'  attention  to  this,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  discusses  in  turn  the  wickedness  of  the 
"Coffee  Trust,"  and  the  weakness  of  the  Government's  case 
against  it.  The  valorization  scheme  it  beheves  to  be  "in 
restraint  of  trade,"  but  the  question  is,  how  far  our  Govern- 
ment has  jurisdiction.  The  American  member  of  the  banking 
committee  is  made  a  defendant,  but — 

"None  of  the  foreign  participants  can  be  reached  by  our 
courts,  and  perhaps,  technically,  the  Americian  bankers  can  not 
be  regarded  as  violators  of  the  statute;  but  that  does  not  clear 
them  from  the  imputation  of  taking  part  in  a  transaction  that 
is  contrary  to  sound  public  policy  and  injurious  to  public  in- 
terests. .  .  .  The  devices  of  borrowing  money  to  buy  up  more 
than  the  surplus  of  coffee,  putting  a  heavy  tax  upon  an  arbi- 
trarily limited  quantity  exported,  r(;stricting  production  by  im- 
posing a  tax  upon  planting,  and  incurring  enormous  expense  to 
carry  out  the  scheme,  all  of  which  is  loaded  upon  the  'ultimate 
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OUR  NEW  DREADNOUGHT  ARKANSAS 

Which  raked  an  uncharted  reef  on- the  way  to  her  speed  trial,  but  went  right  on  and  made  a  speed  of  21.9  knots,  or  more  than  a  knot  faster 
than  required,  without  using  her  full  power.     She  averaged  21  '2  knots  for  five  runs,  only  20 >^  being  the  contract  speed. 


consumer,'  seem  to  reach  the  acme  of  the  abuse  of  monopoly 
power.  If  it  can  not  be  defeated  by  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
it  should  be  condemned  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  offending  governments  may  not  be  amenable  to 
that  power,  but  their  chief  agency,  the  banking  interests,  with- 
out which  they  would  be  helpless,  may  be  made  so." 

Yet,  it  is  pointed  out  in  another  editorial,  the  "restraint"  is 
primarily  the  action  of  a  Brazilian  State,  backed  by  the  Brazilian 
Government. 

"The  coffee  stored  here  does  not  belong  to  a  trust  or  'combine' 
but  to  a  government  foreign  to  the  United  States  and  is  handled 
for  it  in  accordance  with  its  instructions,  nominally  for  the 
security  of  its  creditors.  The  valorization  is  not  a  trust  operation 
but  a  government  affair.  How  far  our  Government  may  be  en- 
titled to  interfere  with  it  may  be  a  question  now,  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  our  courts  will  entertain  a  suit  in  equity  against  it 
and  order  a  receivership  for  the  property  of  a  foreign  government 
and  direct  its  sale.  It  is  a  diplomatic  rather  thaji  a  judicial  affair 
and  the  Department  of  State  rather  than  that  of  Justice  will 
have  to  attend  to  it.  The  Attorney-General  has  succeeded  in 
stirring  it  up  in  a  lively  fashion,  but  it  will  probably  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  hands  and  the  sensibilities  of  the  Latin-American 
Government  will  have  to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  it." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  likewise  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Wickersham's  move,  but  finds  a  few  thing;  to  say  on  his 
side:  "One  of  them  is  that  when  a  Government  goes  into  trade 
and  engages,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  oix-rations  on  the  iTiarkets 
of  a  foreign  State,  it  thereby  inevital)ly  sulijects  itself  to  the 
laws  of  that  State  regulating  trade  and  commerce." 

Arguing  more  from  the  standpoint  of  Brazil,  the  New  York 
Commercial  says  that  that  Government  has  as  much  right  to 
n^gulate  prices  and  output  by  export  taxes  and  restrictions  as 
we  liave  to  regulate  commerce  by  our  tariffs  on  imports.  Why 
should  we  "try  to  dictate  the  trade  policy  of  a  friendly  nation?" 
And  a  similar  question  occurs  to  7'/i<    Wall  Slncl  .Inurnnl: 


"The  Brazilian  coffee  junta  may  not  have  been  a  palatable 
do.se  for  this  country  to  swallow,  but  neither  was  the  American 
legislation  that  inspired  it  a  pleasant  dose  for  Brazil,  nor  the 
nitrate  dose  for  Germany.    What  right  ha\'e  we  to  kick?" 

Such  dailies  as  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Brooklyn  Standard-U nion. 
New  York  World,  and  Washington  Times,  however,  earnestly 
support  our  Government  in  bringing  this  suit,  and  hope  it  will 
have  tangible  results,  perhaps  even  to  the  extent  of  lowering 
prices.  If  not,  suggests  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democral,  "we 
could  defeat  'valorization'  and  punish  Brazil  by  raising  our  own 
coffee,  in  Porto  Rico  and  other  dependencies."  And  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier  speaks  for  the  cotton-growers  of  the  South 
in  offering  as  "the  true  method  of  reprisal,"  our  adoption  in  the 
cotton  market  of  Brazil's  policy  in  the  coffee  market. 

The  suit  against  the  "Coffee  Trust,"  as  several  papers  remind 
us,  is  the  immediate  fruit  of  the  House  '"money  trust"  investi- 
gation, the  New  York  coffee  importer,  Mr.  Sielcken,  who  is 
named  as  a  defendant  in  the  Government's  petition,  having  been 
the  first  witness  examined.  Yet  the  Springfield  Republican  adds 
that  the  question  of  beginning  the  suit  had  been  before  the 
Attorney-General  "for  several  months."  In  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee,  Mr.  Sielcken,  in  the  words  of  the  Repub- 
lican editorial,  "insisted  (liat  the  valorization  scheme  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  Brazilian  coffee-planters 
and  that  the  National  City  Bank  participated  in  the  loan  with 
the  patriotic  motive  of  extending  American  commercial  influence 
in  South  .Vmerica."  But  the  Buffalo  News  thinks  very  dif- 
ferently; in  a  statement  which  perhaps  helps  to  explain  why  the 
Pujo  coniniittee  decided  to  begin  their  work  bj-  looking  into  the 
coffee  valorization  scheme,  it  says: 

"Testimony  shows  that  great  American  financiers  lent  money 
to  Brazil  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  limiting  the  supply  of  coffee 
and    thus    raising    the    |)rice.    aj)pareiitly    for    tiie    sake    of    the 
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growers,  but  actually  for  the  benefit  of  the    coffee-merchants 

in  the  United  States 

■'It  is  burdensome  enough  to  the  pubhc  that  the  trust  must 
affix  fancy  prices  to  our  homo  products,  but  when  the  money- 
lenders league  with  the  importers  to  raise  the  prices  of  foreign 
products  the  people  are  certain  to  get  restless  under  the  load." 


WHY   MEAT  COSTS   MORE 

WITH  GENERAL  commodity  prices  10  per  cent, 
liigher  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  with  meat 
costing  more  in  Chicago  than  it  has  at  any  time  since 
the  Ci\'il  War.  the  consumer  gets  little  comfort  and  a  liberal 
variety  of  explanations  from  the  press.  "Universal  economic 
conditions"  is  a  phrase  we  find  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce.  "Trade  sources  of  information,"  concludes  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  after  reviewing  price  conditions,  "coldly  an- 
nounce" that  "the  inexorable  law  of  traffic  is  in  operation." 
But  the  New  York  .4 mertcaw  retorts:  "Those  who  say  that 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  li\'ing  is  wholly  due  to  natural  causes,  and 
that  social  iniquities,  ineptitudes,  and  maladjustments  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  are  a  minority  .so  small  in  number  and 
so  weak  in  mind  that  they  need  not  be  considered  by  anybody 
who  is  not  a  specialist  in  mental  curiosities."  '&^ 

An  interesting  explanation  of  abnormally  high  meat  prices 
has  nfently  apjjeared  in  the  newspapers,  which  traces  the 
rise  primarily  to  the  liquor-manufacturers,  and  secondarily 
to  the  breakfast-food  liahit.  Market  men  in  both  Chicago 
and  New  York  tell  us  that  meat  has  gone  up  because  of  a 
shortage  in  the  cattle-supply.  There  are  2,4(K),()0()  less  cattle 
in  the  country,  and  1.2(K),(KX)  less  sheep  than  there  were  a 
year  ago,  according  to  census  figures  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  This,  say  the  meat  people,  is  because 
there  is  less  corn  to  feed  the  cattle.  Referring  to  census  figures 
again  we  learn  that  in  the  last  decade  the  population  of  the 


United  States  increased  21  per  cent.,  while  the  production  of 
cereals  increased  only  1.7,  and  the  value  of  cereals  rose  80  per 
cent.  Coincident  with  this  rise  in  value  and  decrease  in  quan- 
tity of  corn,  which  fell  off  4.:}  in  production  from  1899  to  1909, 
and  partly  because  of  it,  is  a  diversion  of  the  corn-crop  to  other 
uses  than  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Members  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  are  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as  point- 
ing out  the  increased  use  of  corn  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
and  fermented  liquors.     One  of  them  remarks: 

"More  corn  is  being  used  to-day  in  the  manufacture  of  dis- 
tilled and  fermented  liquors  than  the  entire  national  corn-crop 
of   twenty   years   ago." 

But  Mr.  T.  M.  Gilmore,  president  of  the  Model  License 
League,  gives  figures  showing  that  only  about  IJ/^  per  cent,  of 
the  country's  corn-crop  is  used  by  liquor-manufacturers,  instead 
of  the  60  per  cent,  estimated  by  one  of  the  Produce  Exchange 
men  interviewed  by  The  Times.  Another  market  man  says  in 
The  Times  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  corn-crop  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  breakfast  foods. 

While  it  can  hear  "the  consumer's  wail,"  the  Chicago  Farmers 
and  Drovers  Journal,  taking  into-  consideration  such  facts  and 
inferences  as  tho.se  just  mentioned,  concludes  firmly:  "It  is 
simply  a  question  of  supply  and  demand;  and  just  now  the 
demand,  especially  beef  demand,  is  exceeding  the  supply." 
Nevertheless,  this  explanation,  which  is  the  one  put  forward  by 
the  meat-packers,  is  rejected  by  Representative  Edwards  (Dem., 
Ga. ),  who  has  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  asking  for 
an  investigation  of  high  meat  prices.  He  thinks  it  quite  dis- 
proved by  this  statement  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  effect  that  the  livestock  receipts 
at  the  seven  principal  Western  markets  "in  April  were  greater 
than  tho.se  of  any  April  since  1907,"  and  that  the  receipts 
"during  the  four  months  of  the  present  year  were  greater  by 
far  than  during  the  .same  four  months  of  any  year  during  the 
last  decade," 
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That  awful  silence  just  now  is  made  by  William  J.  Bryan  getting  ready 
to  run  again. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

.So  far.  neither  La  FoUette  nor  Cummins  has  claimed  nomination  on 
the  first  ballot. — New  York  World. 

Fot  R  women  will  sit  in  the  Chicago  Convention  as  delegates.  Present 
prospet^ts  indicate  that  they  may  have  trouble  keeping  their  hats  on 
straight. — New  York  Herald. 

Among    the    instance.s    of     unconscious    humor    must    be    mentioned 
President  Tafl's  announcement  that 
he  will  under  no  circumstances  be  a 
candidate  for  a  thirrl  term. — Kansas 
City  Star. 

Reduck  the  cajjitalization  of  the 
coal-trust  to  an  honest  basis  and  thus 
cut  down  the  coal-bills,  says  Wood- 
row  WiLson.  .\  .scientific  plan  for 
burning  water. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Governor  Har.mo.v  .says  that  he 
has  five  times  been  the  candidate  of 
his  party  and  has  never  been  defeated. 
No  wonder  .Mr.  Bryan  do«*s  not  think 
him  a  real  Democrat. — Charleston 
News  and  Courier. 

.•\Ni>  then  comirs  the  gentle-spirited 
La  Follette  rubbing  it  in  by  .saying: 
"If  it  wasn't  for  being  personal  I'd 
■ay  I  was  the  only  candidate  who 
could  carry  his  own  .State." — New 
York  Evening  Telegram. 

ABOt'T  the  only  good  rea.son  we 
can  think  of  for  nominating  Col. 
RolxTt  T.  Lincoln  is  that  it  would 
give  the  Pullman  porters  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  even  with  the  company. 
— Columhiix  Ohio  .Slritr  Jniirnal. 


If  the  harvester  trust  isn't  backing  T.  R.,  where  does  he  get  such  a  fine 
reaping,  binding,  and  thrashing  equipment? — Washington  Post. 

iNVESTTCiATED  Senators  are  wLse  to  retire  while  the  whitewash  is  still 
fresh  and  spotless. — Springjield  Republican.  ■ 

If  Congress  will  hold  off  until  after  T.  R.  takes  up  the  reins  again,  he'll 
save  it  the  trouble  of  deciding  how  to  regulate  the  use  of  his  canal. — 
Washington  Post. 

Those  who  wonder  at  the  increase  of  lawlessness  in  N(>w  York  need  only 

to  give  thoughtful  contemplation  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  1  l,4f):i  lawyers 
in  New  York. — Kansas  Cilu  Star. 

More  than  $7,000  has  mysteriously 
disappeared  from  the  army  safe  at 
Fort  Harrison.  Maybe  the  com- 
manding officer  had  beefsteak  for 
dinner. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

A  Connecticut  Congressman  an- 
noimces  that  he  is  going  to  quit  after 
this  session.  A  lot  of  others  will 
quit,  the  announcement  being  made 
by  the  voters. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Will  Roosevelt  bolt?  Ask  that 
bright  lexicon  of  Youth,  the  Diction- 
ary. 

Bolt.v.  To  swallow  hurriedly  without 
proper  mastication. 

To  utter  hastily;  to  blurt  out. 

To  dash  off  unexpectedly. 

To  move  with  a  spring  or  sud- 
den bound. 

To  go  to  seed  prematurely. 

Bolt.n.  A  pin  having  a  permanent 
head  on  one  end. 

Does  he  suggest  a  bolt  in  any  of 
these  recorded  particulars? — Harper's 
Weekly. 


THE  GREAT  TROrBLE  BELT. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
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THE    WAR    EVERLASTING. 


-Klods  Hans  (Copenhagen). 


HOW  ITALY  FEELS  THE  WAR 


No  DECIDED  RESULT  has  as  yet  crowned  Italy's  seven 
months'  campaign  against  Turkey  in  North  Africa. 
The  European  press  perceive  even  no  prospect  of  the 
war  coming  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  On  reading  the  Italian 
papers  of  the  better  class,  such  as  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  of 
Rome,  we  find  a  suggestion  that  imperialistic  frenzy  is  dyiAg 
out  in  public  opinion.  //  Popolo  Romano  says  that  even  "the 
bellicose  nationalists"  are  angry  with  the  Italian  naval  com- 
manders for  their  failure  to  "force  the  Dardanelles  and  give  a 
decisive  blow  to  Turkey."  The  Rivista  Popolare  (Rome)  declares 
that  "the  war  continues  because 
Turkey  has  nothing  to  lose  by 
it,  while  Italy  has  already  lost 
a  great  deal  and  is  likely  to  lose 
K  great  deal  more."  The  losses 
of  Italy,  in  money,  men,  and 
prestige,  are  dwelt  upon  in  a 
cold  and  businesslike  way  by 
the  London  Economist,  which 
presents  with  approbation  the 
following  words  of  its  Italian 
correspondent: 

"The  most  cherished  and 
popularly  impressive  argument 
of  our  Imperialists  was  that  war 
and  conquest  would  raise  the 
prestige  of  Italy  in  the  world 
and  increase  her  political  and 
military  power  among  the  great 
European  nations.  This  hope 
is  now  confronted  with  the  brutal 
e\iden(*<*  of  facts,  which  show 
that  100,000  Italian  soldiers, 
well  equipixsd,  well  drilled,  per- 
sonally brave,  and  enduring 
more  than  was  anticipated,  have 
not  succeeded  in  seven  months 
of  strenuous  e-xertions  and  al- 
most daily  fighting  in  crushing 
the  resistance  of  an  irregular 
army  of  semibarbarian,  ill-fed, 
and  ill-supplied  Arabs,  com- 
manded by  a  handful  of  Turk- 
ish ofTicers.  Nature,  no  doubt, 
is  the  most  fearful  enemy  which 
a  European  army  has  to  face 
in  an  African  desert.  But  the 
natural  difTiculties  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen  and  duly  consider(>d  by  the  Italian  (iovernment.  It 
has  therefore  no  excuse  for  the  many  serious  blunders  committed 
in  the  preparation  of  this  long-matured,  tho  suddenly  lauiwhed 
enterprise.  It  had  lately  become  a  commonplace  in  the  fluent 
dissertations  of  our  military  experts  that  a  standing  army  of 
2r)0,(KK)  Tnen  was  tin-  na.'^onable  minimum  required   to  guaran- 
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tee  the  defense  of  the  country  in  time  of  peace.  This  minimum 
of  territorial  forces  must  now  be  curtailed  fully  by  the  100,000 
soldiers  engaged  on  the  African  coast,  for  the  class  of  reservist.^ 
born  in  1889,  which  is  now  most  unwillingly  under  the  colors, 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  replenish  the  large  gaps  made  in  the 
fighting-lines  by  death,  wounds,  and  tropical  disea.ses." 

At  the  same  time  things  are  practically'  at  a  standstill  in 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  and  the  Italians  are  trembling  for  fear 
the  neutral  states  of  Europe  will  bring  upon  them  the  humilia- 
tion of  an  intervention,  which  really  would  be  a  godsend  to 
Italy  as  well  as  to  Europe  in  general.    On  this  point  The  Economist 

speaks  as  follows: 

"It  is  now  too  late  in  the  .sea- 
son to  permit  of  a  European 
army  marching  into  the  desert, 
and  the  advanc(>  must  thertfore 
be  deferred  till  next  autumn. 
The  seacoast  is  far  from  being 
fully  occupied  by  the  Italian 
troops.  The  Arabo  -  Turkish 
Army  is  in  possession  of  nian\ 
ports,  acces.sible  to  small  craft, 
but  not  to  men  of  war,  and  the 
powerful  Italian  Navy  therefore 
finds  it  impossible  to  stop  the 
trade  in  contraband.  The  mili- 
tary deadlock  in  Tripoli  has  in- 
duced the  Italian  Government 
to  run  the  risks  of  transferring 
the  seat  of  war  from  land  to 
sea,  and  to  attempt  a  decisi\e 
blow  at  a  more  central  and 
sensitive  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  It  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  the  attack 
upon  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
naval  action  in  the  JCgean  Sea 
will  have  the  desired  result  of 
hastening  the  surrender  of  Tur- 
key and  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
securing  to  Italy  the  'full  and 
entire  sovereignty'  over  Tripoli- 
tania and  Cyrenai<-a.  1 1  is  oh- 
viously  possible  that  the  damage 
caused  by  the  war  to  tlie  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests  of 
neutral  Europe  may  at  last  pro- 
voke a  combine  of  the  jmncipal 
Powers  to  enforce  an  armistice 
ui)()n  both  In'lligert'iits,  and  to 
place  the  ultimate  decision  of 
terms  in  the  hands  of  an  International  ( 'onf«>rence.  This 
solution  frightens  (he  Italian  hni)erialisls.  who  would  consider 
it  an  intolerabh'  national  shame  to  be  chcfked  in  their  warlike 
folly,  but  it  woidd  gn>atly  b«>nefit  the  civilized  world  at  large 
and  the  Italian  p<'oi)le  in  i)articular." 

M(^anwliile   the  Italian  money  market  has  been  ruined  by  th<' 
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war,  declares  The  Economist,  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
remarkable  statements:  i 

"A  great  depression  prevails  in  Italian  trade.  The  bourses 
have  lately  been  struck  with  a  fit  of  panic.  A  clear  symptom  of 
this  is  the  collapse  in  the  334  consols,  which  stood  at  103  lire  in 
September,  1911,  and  have  now  faUen  to  93.  The  issue  of  250 
million  lire  of  treasm-y  bills  at  a  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  redeemable  at 
par  in  from  one  to  five  years,  has  no  doubt  exercised  a  bad  in- 
fluence on  the  price  of  consols.  This  new  issue  is  officiallj'  in- 
tended to  pro\ide  for  the  emergencies  of  the  state  railways;  it 
is,  however,  more  than  probable  that,  but  for  the  war,  which 
has  drained  away  the  treasury-  siu-pluses,  no  issue  would  have 
been  rendered  necessarj^  at  a  moment  so  unfavorable  for  pubhe 
credit.  The  commission  which  has  been  paid  to  the  bankers  is 
kept  secret,  but  it  is  surmised  that  it  increases  the  avowed  rate 
of  interest  by  a  rather  important  fraction." 

Grain  in  Italy  has  reached  famine  prices.     To  quote  further: 

"The  imports  from  Russia  have  stopt,  and  new  rises  in  the 
prices  are  foreseen.  In  the  spring  of  1898,  when  wheat  had 
scarcelj'  reached  the  present  level  of  prices,  the  Government  was 
constrained,   under  the  pressure  of  large  popular  troubles,   to 
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Italian  General — "Congratulation.s,  comrades  !  Thc^  news- 
papers of  Rome  tell  me  that  you  have  won  a  great  victory  hero  in 
Tripoli."  — Rire  (Paris). 

suspend  the  duty,  which  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  at  the  rate  of 
7.50  lire  per  100  kilos  of  imported  wheat.  The  same  Govern- 
ment, which  for  years  has  constantly  put  forward  fine  financial 
scruples  in  order  indefinitely  to  delay  a  moderate  reduction  of 
the  hideous  tax  on  bread,  has  squandered,  and  will  squander  in 
a  few  more  months  of  war,  a  tremendous  sum,  the  yearly  interest 
on  which  will  forever  absorb  or  exceed  the  entire  average  revenue 
from  the  wheat  duty." 

The  Italians  themselves  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  the  African  war,  and  even  an  Italian  gen- 
eral, who  knows  what  war  in  Tripoli  means  and  is  styled  "the 
hero  of  Bengazi,"  inveighs  strongly  against  "the  blunder,"  "the 
obvious  folly  "  of  an  advance  into  the  interior.  General  Ameglio 
writes  in  an  open  letter  addrest  to  a  brother  officer,  the  Com- 
mandant Limo,  and  publi.shed  in  the  Italian  press,  giving  five 
reason.s  against  any  attempt  to  seize  upon  African  territory: 

"1.  Because  there  is  no  clearly  defined  object  in  such  a 
conquest.  ' 

"2.  Because  we  are  merely  becoming  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  Turks. 

"3.  Because  the  difficulties  of  a  successful  campaign  are  in 
Africa  many  in  number  and  serious  in  character. 

"4.  Because  humanity  forljids  us  to  .sacrifice  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  in  attacking  a  population  wliich  represents  neither  the 
political  nor  religious  center  of  Islam. 

"5.  Because  of  the  heavy  financial  expense  we  are  incurring 
by  this  enterprise." 

The  Italian  reverses,  however,  have  not  been  so  severe  as  they 
are  sometimes  represented  to  be  in  the  Turkish  journals,  which 
chronicled,  for  instance,  the  sinking  of  the  Re  Umberlo  off  Tripoli 
on  May  2.  We  hear  from  Mr.  Gentile,  Vice-Consul  of  Italy  in 
New  York,  that  the  report  of  this  loss  is  "absolutely  false." 


TRAINING   MOTHERS  IN  FRANCE 

PUERICULTURE,  the  science  of  rearing  children,  is  taken 
very  seriously  in  France,  where  the  Government  is  making 
every  effort  for  "conservation,"  not  only  of  trees,  water- 
falls, and  coal,  but  babies.  The  French  Minister  of  Labor,  in  a 
report  of  the  vital  statistics  of  France  for  1911,  says  the  number 
of  deaths  was  34,869  more  than  total  births,  thus  indicating  a 
continued  unfavorable  situation  of  France  as  compared  with 
that  of  growng  nations,  so  "  puericulture  "  is  a  matter  of  pubUe 
concern.  One  "admirable  law,"  says  the  Paris  Temps,  "places 
under  the  protection  of  the  public  authority  all  children  under 
two  years  of  age  whom  their  mothers  can  not  raise."  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  once  said  that  a  man's  education  should  begin 
a  hundred  years  before  he  is  born,  and  the  French  puericultur- 
ists  are  wide  awake  to  the  fact  that  they  must  begin  the  rearing 
of  the  child  with  the  care  of  its  mother.  There  are  not  only 
government  nurseries,  and  pouponnieres  (homes  for  babes  and 
sucklings),  but  also  homes  of  rest,  where  women  may  gather 
strength  for  childbirth.  The  interesting  article  we  quote  gives 
Dr.  Mariel  Labbe's  views  on  this  matter.  Dr.  Labbe  is  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Uving  French  physicians.  He  is  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  was  formerly  professor  in  the  famous  Medical  School 
of  Nantes,  and  is  an  authority  on  ahmentation.  He  describes 
with  enthusiasm  all  that  France  is  doing  for  the  safeguarding  of 
her  rising  generation,  and  says: 

"Our  infant-aid  organizations,  our  infant  shelters,  our 
creches,  our  maternity  hospitals,  our  pouponnieres,  have  been 
for  some  years  on  the  increase  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 
Some  of  them  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  municipal  author- 
ities or  the  charity  commissioners,  and  some  are  institutions  of 
private  benevolence,  but  they  all  struggle  to  avert  the  perils  to 
which  the  first  years  of  life  are  in  so  many  cases  exposed." 

He  cites  one  example  of  a  pouponnihre  which  he  considers  to 
be  a  model  of  organization: 

"It  sets  an  example  to  the  whole  world,  this  institution  at 
Porchefontaine.  Two  good  women,  Mrs.  Manuel  and  Mrs. 
Charpentier,  founded  it  to  furnish  poor  mothers  the  means  of 
raising  their  children.  .  .  .  The  methods  pursued  improve  year 
by  year.  Some  mothers  help  to  nourish  motherless  babes, 
while  others  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  own 
children  are  supplied  free  with  milk  from  goats  or  cows  carefully 
bred  in  the  pouponniere.  The  mothers  are  strictly  watched 
and  instructed,  and  in  order  to  occupy  their  leisure  profitably 
they  are  encouraged  to  take  a  theoretical  and  practical  course 
of  study  on  the  management  of  a  household." 

The  girls  of  France  are  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  their 
coming  duties  in  the  home,  for  the  production  of  a  numerous  and 
healthy  population  for  France  depends  upon  the  mothers,  whose 
offspring,  ' '  the  hope  of  France,  should  be  endowed  with  strength 
and  vigor  from  their  very  birth,"  proceeds  the  Doctor.  Fathers 
also  must  acknowledge  their  paternity,  and  the  law  of  France 
can  compel  them  to  support  and  rear  their  children,  legitimate 
or  not.  Of  the  training  of  mothers  in  the  French  public  schools 
Dr.  Labbe  says  : 

"Women  ought  to  be  taught  their  duty  as  possible  mothers 
and  wives.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  boards  of  instruction 
have  included  domestic  science  in  their  program,  and  a  course 
in  puericulture  is  soon  to  be  added.  Thus,  on  entering  the  dis- 
trict school  little  girls  will  learn  all  that  is  indispensable  not  only 
in  managing  a  house,  but  also  in  raising  a  child." 

He  recommends  the  pouponniere  as  the  best  model  for  schools 
and  colleges  to  follow,  and  we  read  : 

"In  order  to  give  professors  of  puericulture  a  training  at  once 
theoretical  and  practical,  we  must  still  look  to  the  pouponniere 
at  Porchefontaine  as  a  flawless  model.  This  establishment  has 
been  amalgamated  with  the  University  of  Paris  under  the 
name,  'The  Institute  of  Puericulture.'  Already  the  professors 
in  our  high  schools,  the  hospital  nurses  of  the  Charities  Commis- 
sion, even  foreigners  of  many  nationalities,  eagerly  seek  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  taking  a  course  at  Porchefontaine.  Accommodation 
can  with  difficulty  be  provided  for  them,  but  this  is  to  be  rem- 
edied. As  soon  as  the  new  wing  for  a  lecture-room  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  Institute  of  Puericulture,  enlarged  and  perfected, 
will  cast  a  light  not  only  over  France,  but  over  the  whole  world." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MAKING  THE  HUGEST  SHIP  THE  SAFEST 

ACHORUS  of  exultation  rises  from  the  German  press 
over  the  launching  of  the  huge  new  passenger-steamer 
of  the  Hamburg-American  line  at  Hamburg.  All  the 
city  joined  in  the  festal  occasion  and  flags  fluttered  throughout 
every  main  thoroughfare  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe.  The  Hamburg  correspondent  of 
the  Pester  Lloyd  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
the  scene  when  the  Kaiser  touched  a  button, 
releasing  the  ship  and  bre^^king  a  bottle  of 
champagne  on  the  bow  of  the  huge  vessel, 
and  exclaimed:  "I  baptize  thee  by  the  name 
of  I mperaior! ''  The  building  of  this  sea 
monster  was  begun  on  the  18th  of  June,  1910, 
and  it  was  launched  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1912,  amid  proud  rejoicings.  Yet,  says  this 
correspondent,  people  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  fate  of  the  Titanic,  and  this  made 
the  event  not  altogether  relieved  from  gloom. 
The  Imperator,  however,  ho  tells  us,  has 
features  in  its  construction  which  promise 
to  safeguard  it  from  such  catastrophes  as 
that  which  befell  the  English  ship.  To 
quote  his  words: 

"In  spite  of  the  general  feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion, a  dark  shadow  seemed  to  be  cast  over 
the  festivities.  Horror  at  the  fearful  Titanic 
disaster,  which  cost  1,600  lives,  sent  a  shud- 
der through  every  heart,  and  men  looked 
forward  with  some  fear  and  foreboding  to 
the  maid(!n  voyage  of  this  German  ship, 
5,000  tons  larger  than  the  ill-fated  White 
Star  liner.  Yet  it  is  a  great  and  majestic 
I)iece  of  shipbuilding,  a  marvel  of  technical 
skill  and  enginiHjring,  built  without  regard 
to  cost  out  of  the  l)est  material  and  in  the 
most  scienlific  style.  But  of  course  pi^ople 
will  say,  Was  it  not  said  of  the  Titanic  that  slio  was  unsinkahle? 
Yet  in  two  and  a  half  hours  after  iicr  collision  with  t  lie  iceberg  sho 
sank  miles  down  to  the  ocean  floor,  burying  there  iituuiMihered 
nullions  of  treasure  beyond  all  hope  of  re(rov«'ry.  It  was  not 
possible  to  banish  the  shadow  of  gloom  from  the  festal  joy  of  t  he 
occasion,  but  nothing  could  altogether  dampen  t  he  <-luierfuln«^ss  of 


the  day.  Men  came  to  the  conclusion  that  accidents  have  their 
causes,  and  this  was  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Titanic 
catastrophe,  as  is  laid  bare  by  the  investigations  being  made 
both  in  London  and  Washington.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  this 
point,  but  pass  it  by  with  a  mere  allusion.  It  gives  confidence 
to  every  one  to  see  that  Kaiser  WiUiam  had  provided  that  the 
most  advanced  measures  be  taken,  and  the  most  reliable  de\aces 
used,  to  insure  the  strength  and  safety  of  the  ship,  and  showed 
his  confidence  in  its  builders  by  baptizing  it  himself.  Even  the 
most  frightful  accident  at  sea  can  not  disprove  or  shake  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  saying:  'Men  must  needs  put  to  sea 
in  ships.'" 

The  writer  proceeds  to  go  into  details  of  the  vessel's  tonnage 
and  dimensions  and  to  compare  them  with  the  size  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Titanic,  as  follows: 


now  TiiK  now  is  whittlki) 
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"The  double  bottom  of  the  Imperator  is 
234  meters  long  and  26  meters  deep.  There 
is  .1  steel  compartment  above  the  keel  in 
which  a  man  can  stand  upright.  It  is 
strengthened  with  550  huge  ribs,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  about  9,000,000  gallons  of 
water.  The  bulkheads  form  the  mightiest 
protection  the  Imperator  has  against  the 
shock  of  a  collision.  While  in  the  Titanic,  as 
we'  learn,  the  bulkheads  scarcely  reached 
to  the  water-line,  in  the  Imperator  they  are 
17  meters  deep  and  extend  upward  to  the 
second  deck,  that  is,  far  above  the  water-line 
of  a  laden  ship.  The  bulkheads  are  of  an 
extraordinary  weight  amidships,  and  what 
is  called  the  collision-bulkhead  extends  up- 
ward to  the  first  deck  and  all  can  be  closed 
automatically  from  the  bridge.  This  makes 
it  practically  impossible  for  the  water  to 
enter  the  hojd.  In  these  bulkheads  there 
are  36  watertight  doors,  under  the  water- 
line,  which  can  be  closed  in  a  few  seconds 
from  the  bridge.  During  the  night,  or  in 
thick  weather,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  ice- 
bergs, the  Hamburg-American  Line  always 
keep  the  bulkheads  closed,  while  it  has 
transpired  that  the  Titanic,  in  spite  of 
warnings,  traveled  at  full  speed  with  bulk- 
heads open.  The  water  was  thus  enabled 
to  enter  the  hold  and  to  sink  the  gigantic 
vessel  in  a  very  brief  time." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  confirms  the  above  description  and 
gives  additional  details: 

"The  Inipcrnlnr  is  the  largest  ship  in  the  world.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  .")().()()()  tons,  wliich  is  more  tlian  double  that  of  the 
two  iiitherto  hirgest  liners  of  the  Ilaniburg-.Vmerican  Line,  tln> 
Amcriica  and  tiie  Kaiscrin  Augustc  Victoria,  a  lengtli  of  27() 
meters,  a  beam  of  30  meters,  and  a  depth  of  over  19  meters. 
It  can  accommodate  4,(MX)  passengers  and  a  crew  of  1.200.     The 
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cabin  room  is,  iu  comparison  with  the  previous  provision  on 
German  sliips,  of  unusual  dimensions.  There  wU  be  a  swimming- 
bath,  20  meters  long  and  12^2  meters  wide,  a  winter  garden, 
a  gymnasium,  lifts,  and  shops.  The  ship  will  be  the  first  of  the 
mercantile  marine  to  carry  a  rotary  compass,  responding  not  to 
magnetism  but  to  the  earth's  rotation.  The  w^atertight  com- 
partments are  built  to  a  height  of  17  meters,  reaching  to  the 
"second  deck.'  There  \vi\l  be  wireless  telegraph}%  a  staff  of  three 
operators,  and  boat  accommodation,  it  is  claimed,  for  every 
person  on  board.  The  Imperator  is  expected  to  make  her  maiden 
trip  in  the  spring  of  1913." 

The  special  pride  which  Germany  in  general  and  Hamburg 
in  particular  feel  in  the  Imperator — which,  by  the  way,  is  to  be 
part  of  Germany's  naval  reserve — is  thus  emphatically  ex- 
prest  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten: 

"The  existence  of  the  Imperator  fills  with  natural  pride  not 
only  the  Hamburg-American  Company  which  owns  her,  not 
only  the  Vulcan-Werft  firm  that  built  her — but  the  ship  is  above 
all  things  a  sign  and  symbol  of  (-ierman  preeminence,  a  fresh 
reminder  of  Germany's  rising  power  in  the  world  of  trade  and 
commerce.  We  feel  a  double  .satisfaction  in  thinking  that  Ham- 
burg has  been  enabled  to  make  this  reminder  felt." — Translations 
made  for  The  Liter.u{y  Dige.st. 
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FRANCO-BRITISH   ALLIANCE 
PROPOSED 


THE  RISIXG  naval  and  military  power  of  Germany  is 
alarming  the  French  as  well  as  the  English  mind.  The 
leading  English  Conservative  papers  are  accusing  the 
Liberal  Ministry  of  neglecting  to  safeguard  the  liberties  of  their 
country  by  raising  a  sufficient  army  and  building  a  greater  fleet. 
The  London  Morning  Post  has  a  long  article  on  this  sui)ject  ad- 
vocating an  out-and-out  alliance 
with  France,  a  defensive  and  of- 
fensive league,  which  will  enable 
either  country  with  the  aid  of 
the  other  to  stand  up  against 
•'the  bully  of  the  North  Sea." 
We  epitomize  the  article  of  this 
organ  of  the  House  of  Lords  as 
follows : 

It  is  desirable  that  England's 
relations  with  France  be  clearly 
defined.  No  party  to  an  entenli 
c!an  act  with  deci.sion  and  finality 
in  a  crisis  unless  the  relations  of 
the  nations  concerned  be  posi- 
tively determined.  We  are  there- 
fore perfectly  in  accord  with  those 
who  demand  a  close  alliance  bc- 
tw(;en  our  country  and  the  French 
Republic.  If  the  two  countries 
were  resohed  to  act  in  concert  in 
the  case  of  certain  eventualities, 
the  peace  and  safety  of  Europe 
would  be  assured. 

The  eventualities  dreaded  are 
plainly  specified  by  the  Ger- 
manophobe  lx>ndon  Spectator, 
which  agrees  with  some  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  views,  but  does  not  ap- 
plaud  his    halting    policy   in   the 

matter  of  increa.sed  armaments,  and  in  the  course  of  a  striking 
article  we  read: 

"A  formal  alliance  based  on  a  jjroperly  drawn  treaty  would 
he  far  safer  and  far  less  entangling,  and,  then*fore,  would  leave 
this  country  far  more  real  freedom,  than  the  present  vague 
imderstanding  with  our  neighbors 

'■W<'  can  not  allow  France  to  be  overwhfilmed  by  Germany. 
There  is  the  essential  fact.     If  Germany  were  to  make  war  on 
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France,  and  were  by  any  chance  to  be  successful  in  that  war, 
France  as  a  Power  would,  for  the  next  fifty  years  at  any  rate, 
be  wiped  off  the  map  of  Eiu-ope 

"But  if  France  were  overwhelmed,  and  the  balance  of  power 
on  the  Continent  destroyed,  the  situation  for  this  country  would 
be  intolerable.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  possest  of  the  slight- 
est degree  of  political  imagination  to  contemplate  a  victorious 
Germany,  a  Germany  gorged  with  new  territories  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  a  triumphant  army  and  in  possession  of  the  whole 
French  fleet,  without  the  utmost  alarm.  To  say  that  Germany 
would  be  the  dictator  of  Europe  is  not  a  piece  of  cheap  rhetoric, 
but  a  deadly  reality.  Our  turn  must  come  next.  ...  If  France, 
then,  becomes  involved  in  a  war  with  Germany,  we  must  stand 
by  her  side,  as  was  realized  so  clearly  by  the  present  Government 
last  August,  and  would  have  been  realized  by  the  people  as  a 
whole  the  moment  the  matter  was  explained  to  them  by  any 
competent  authority. 

"The  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is  that,  whether  we  have  an 
alliance  with  France  or  not,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  conse- 
quences of  a  defensive  alliance  of  the  most  rigorous  kind.  At 
present  we  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  strict  alliance  and 
none  of  its  advantages." 

The  French  papers  make  certain  gracefully  polite  remarks 
on  this  subject  or  remain  silent.  The  Petit  Parisien  declares 
evasively  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  such  a  proposal  has  been 
made,  but  thinks  that  its  mention  now  shows  that  European 
politics  are  taking  a  new  turn,  and  it  adds: 

"It  seems  to  us  that  the  French  press  ought  not  for  a  moment 
to  partake  in  this  discussion.  It  will  be  time  to  speak  when 
the  current  of  opinion  across  the  Channel  has  manifested  definite 
and  active  expres.sion." 

The  great  heading  organ  of  Parisian  opinion,  the  Temps,  re- 
marks guardedly  that  it  is  better  not  to  discuss  the  question  until 
it  is  known  what  kind  of   an  army  England  is  going  to  have. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  the  emi- 
nent historian  who  lately  visited ' 
this    hemisphere,    writes    in    the 
Figaro     (Paris)    kindly  but   cau- 
tiously: 

"An  English  alliance!  Who 
does  not  feel  the  force,  the 
immense  attractiveness  of  this 
prospect,  so  suddenly  opened  be- 
fore us.  The  influence,  the  weight, 
the  value  of  such  a  support  as  is 
offered  to  us  here  actually  over- 
whelms me. "  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  can  we  close  our 
eyes  to  certain  dangerous  con- 
sequences? It  would  be  an  al- 
lianc(>  which  implied  more  than 
amiable  proposals  and  smiles  of 
kindliness,  and  would  go  to  the 
root  of  things,  and  culminate  in 
facts  and  actions.  Such  an  al- 
liance would  be  something  defi- 
nite and  positive  to  take  the 
place  of  that  obscure  and  de- 
ceptive entente  which  at  j)r(;sent 
exists.  Yet  who  could  resist  the 
enticing  proposition?  Who,  how- 
ever, do(!s  not  feel  that  w(>  must 
n^gard  it  as  we  do  a  printtsr's  proof 
offered  us  to  be  corrected,  or  with 
the  same  h(!sitancy  as  that  with 
which  we  accept  th(!  statenumts 
of  a  two-column  article  struck 
(»fl"  on  tht!  sj)ur  of  the  momc^nt!" 

Mr.  Hanotaux  treats  the  proposal  as  mere;  compliment,  saying: 

"Let  us  be  content  to  take  at  their  true  value  the  signs  of 
cordiality  manifested  by  a  friendly  English  newspaper.  As  to 
France's  answer  to  the  offer  we  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  the  proceedings  of  a  great  country  can  not  be  conducted 
with  too  much  deliberation,  reflection,  and  prudence." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Leo,    down!     licmciiibcr.     F    am    .w<ui 
— Simplicissimus  (.Munic-h). 


SCIENTIFIC  EAVESDROPPING 


THE  FKACTICAL  POSSIBILITIES  of  the  dictograph 
have  become  pretty  weU  known  since  William  J.  Burns 
used  it  in  his  detective  work.  It  is  positively  unsafe  for 
anybody  to  say  anything  anywhere  now  unless  he  is  perfectly 
wiUing  to  have  a  stenographer  take  it  down.  No  dictograph 
evidence  has  yet  appeared  in  suits  for  damages  for  broken  hearts, 
but  it  may  be  well  for  proposing  swains  to  first  have  a  look 
around  to  see  if  the  little  tell-tale  machine  is  under  the  sofa. 
Your  conversation  with  your  banker  or  your  lawyer,  your  dicker 
for  a  horse  or  a  cow  with  yoiu"  neigh- 
bor— all  must  be  couched  in  diplo- 
matic language,  for  an  unseen  inter- 
viewer may  be  taking  down  your 
every  word.  As  Edward  Lyell  Fox 
tells  us  in  Popular  Electricity  (Chi- 
cago, June),  the  dime-novelist  who 
first  wrote  "Hist!  The  very  walls 
have  ears!"  wrote  better  than  he 
knew. 

The  dictograph,  Mr.  Fox  says,  has 
in  the  last  six  months  revolutionized 
criminal  detection.     He  writes : 

"In  walls,  under  sofa  and  chair,  in 
chandelier,  behind  a  desk,  beside  a 
window,  it  has  hidden — the  unseen 
listener  to  secret  conversations.  The 
secrets  of  prison  cells  have  been 
tapped,  hotel  rooms  and  offices  have 
given  up  incriminating  conversation. 
To  representatives  of  the  law  it  has 
proclaimed  loudly  the  whispered 
words  of  cunning  malefactors.  It  has 
figured  sensationally  in  the  undoing 
of  dynamiters,  legislative  bribetakers, 
grafters  high  and  crooks  low,  across 
the  continent.  It  eavesdropped  in  Mc- 
Manigal's  cell  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
bribery  case,  in  the  Lorimer  case,  in 
the  office  of  the  Iron  Workers'  Union 
at  Indianapolis,  in  Gary,  Ind.,  in — 
who  knows?  Always  listening  where 
we  know  not,  it  promises  more  and 
more  sensational  disclosures,  more 
confessions  —  an  'automatic  third 
degree.'" 

An  interview  with  K.  M,  Turner, 
the  inventor  of  the  device,  is  thus 
described  and  reported  by  Mr.  Fox: 


"For  a  time  Mr.  Turrier  general- 
ized in  scientific  theories  applied  to  his 
invention.  This  over,  he  confest  the 
invention  of  the  acousticon  and  the 
interior  telephone,  as  well  as  the  dic- 
tograph.    And  as  abruptly  he  asked: 

"'Have  you  Ix-en  dictographed? ' 

" On  general  principles,  I  said  'No, ' 
whereupon  he;  asked  mo  to  stand  in 

th(!  most  remote  corner  of  tlu^  room  and  whisper,  '  Do  you  hear 
mo?'  This  I  did,  pitching  my  voice  so  low  that  Turner  him- 
self couldn't  have  heard  me.  Imagine  my  surprize,  then,  when, 
an  instant  later,  there  issued  from  a  situill  wooden  box  beside 
his  desk  a  distinct,  full-toned  voice  that  said: 

"'Yes!     Of  course  1  hear  you.' 

"I  moved  toward  the  box,  and  stood  close  against  it.  In  a 
moment  the  invisible  voice  reported  that  a  queer  rustling  sound 
liad  been  heard.  Mr.  Turner  said  it  was  the  motion  of  my 
clothes  caused  by  breathing.  I  wondere<l  if  that  infernal  ear, 
with  its  electric-charged  wires  leading  to  some  man  in  another 
part  of  th(;  building,  could  hear  iny  heart  beat. 


Courtesy  of  "Popular  Electricity,"  Cliicago 

DETECTING    THE    DESIGNS    OP    V^ESUVIUS. 


Prof.  Prank  Pcrret,  the  Amorican  scientist,  listen- 
ing by  dictoRraph  to  the  volcano's  rumtilings.  Like 
all  dictograpli  victims,  it  is  safe  to  say  Vesuvius  is 
unaware  of  the  oavesdroppinR. 


" '  That! '  suddenly  remarked  Turner,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
'is  the  dictograph, for  the  business  man!' 

"And,  rising,  he  dissected  it  verbally  for  me.  The  'com- 
mercial dictograph'  consists  principally  of  the  transmitting-disk 
or  sound-collector,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  'criminal 
dictograph,'  and  an  orifice  which  talks  back  the  answer  of  the 
person  at  the  '  other  end  of  the  wire.'  In  the  box  are  half  a  dozen 
pegs  which  may  be  deprest  to  put  the  user  in  touch  with  as 
many  instruments  in  adjoining  offices.  In  fact,  it  is  a  wonder- 
fully simplified  form  of  the  interior  telephone.  Only  there  is  no 
'leaking'  switchboard,  and  no  bother  of  taking  down  receivers 

from  hooks.  All  you  do  is  to  sit  in 
your  office,  talk  and  listen  to  the  an- 
swers that,  full-toned,  come  throb- 
bing <  from  the  box.  Thus  you  can 
dictate  to  a  stenographer  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  hold  a  business 
conference  with  several  other  rooms 
simultaneously. 

" '  Corporations  will  have  the  meet- 
ing-rooms fitted  with  dictograph  ears,! 
remarked  Turner  when  we  were 
seated.  '  It  is  applicable  to  all  lines 
of  business  and  professions.'  Then 
he  told  me  how  an  officer  of  a  corpo- 
ration wanted  to  know  the  secrets  of 
a  room  which  had  solid  walls  and  no 
furniture  except  a  desk  in  the  center. 
Over  the  desk  hung  a  chandelier,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  chandeher  was  a 
metal  ball.  In  this  was  rigged  a  dic- 
tograph sound-collector — the  unseen 
ear.  And  a  noted  banker,  he  told 
me,  has  the  instrument  hidden  in  a 
clock  on  his  desk.  If  he  wants  the 
conversation  of  a  caller  recorded  he 
presses  a  button  under  the  rug,  with 
his  foot,  to  notify  a  stenographer  in 
the  next  room.  She,  pad  and  pencil 
in  hand,  sits  beside  her  dictograph 
and  writes. 

"Let  us  dwell  momentarily  now 
upon  the  'detective  dictograph.' 
Last  year,  WUham  J.  Bums  was  re- 
garded as  the  flesh-and-blood  unifica- 
tion of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  M. 
Lecoq,  with  an  Arsene  Lupin  dare- 
deviltry.  That  was  before  it  became 
known  that  he  used  the  dictograph. 
This  with  all  respect  to  Burns's  acu- 
men as  a  detective,  for  he  knew 
enough  to  make  use  of  the  latest  that 
science  had  devised  for  catching 
criminals.  Burns  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican to  see  the  immense  possibilities 
of  the  instrument  in  detective  work. 
He  is  so  enamored  with  it  that  he 
always  carries  one  in  his  pocket. 
Fictional  detectives  carry  automat- 
ics and  handcuffs.  Burns  carries  a 
dictograph. 


"Let  us  see  what  this  instrument 
is.  Turning  it  o\er  iu  our  hand,  we 
estimate  that  it  weighs  a  half-pound. 
If  we  put  it  in  a  little  l(>ather  case, 
it  looks  like  a  small  pocket  koilak.  Regarding  its  mechanics, 
there  is  a  sound-collector  or  transmitter,  a  recei\ing-disk.  a 
couple  of  small  dry  batteries,  and  a  double  length'  of  black 
silk-covered  wire.  The  sound-collector  is  a  disk  of  black  hard 
rubber,  wtMghing  a  f(>w  ounces.  It  is  about  tliree  inches 
across,  ami  an  inch  thick.  There  is  a  metal  eye  by  which  it 
may  be  hung  on  a  nail  beliind  a  desk  or  a  picture.  The  wires 
are  inserted  at  the  Iowcm-  end  of  the  disk.  To  the  receiving-disk 
which  the  ea\esdroi)per  holds  to  his  ear  the  wires  are  connected 
at  their  terminus.  Necessary  current  is  provided  by  the  dry 
batteries.  Unlike  the  'conunercial  <li('tograph,'  no  provn.sion 
for   a   chat    Ixtween    two    persons   is    made.     .\n   eavesdriipper 
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doesn't  want  to  talk  back  to  the  person  whose  conversation  he  is 
overhearing." 

This  sounds  simple,  yet  the  construction  of  the  mechanical 
ear,  we  are  told,  is  most  intricate.  On  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  sound-collecting  disk  is  a  series  of  oblong,  semicircular 
openings.  Inside  there  is  a  cone,  the  point  of  which  is  an  elec- 
trode, and  which  reaches  the  center  of   the  disk.     The  sound- 


K.  M.  TURNER,  INVENTOR    OF    TUK    DICTOGRAPH, 

Dictating  through  his  device  to  a  stenographer  upstairs. 


vibrations,  striking  the  bottom  of  the  cone,  climb  a  circular 
mountain,  so  to  speak,  and  become  focused  at  th'e  peak.^  The 
action  suggests  a  burning  glass.  The  disk  gathers  the  vibra- 
tions within  a  circle  about  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference, 
and  transforms  them  into  electrical  impuLses  to  be  sent  over 
a  -mre.     To  quote  further: 


Vf^ 


"Not  until  a  year  ago  did  the  first  publish«l, notice  of  the 
dictograph   come.     Then    it  was   in   connection^ 
with  the  Illinois  shop-grafting  case.     Burns  had 
such  success  with  the  metal  car  in  running  (lown,^.^ 
the  grafters  that  he  tried  it  on  the  ]VIcXanig,|[g,\ 
dynamiters.     He's  been  trying  it  on  people -^yer. 
since.     Last  summer  the  ear  overheard  the  Idgis-  - 
lative  grafters    at  Columbus,  Ohio.      The  in,ci-. 
dent  disgusted  these  higher  crooks  exceedingly. 
Not  so  the  honest  population  of  the  city.     They  | 
held  a  dictograph  celebration.     To-day,  you  can 
buy  dictograph   cocktails    at  Columbus.     What 
better  proof  of  its    popularity  could  be  given? 
Moreover,  the  Ohio  Supremo  Court  upheld  the 
dictograph  as  a  legal  evidence-getter. 

"The  surprizing  part  about  it  all  is  that  despite 
the  publicity,  the  more  it  is  used  the  more  effect- 
ive it  becomes.  Most  people  scoff  at  it  until 
they  have  been  sent  to  jail  Vjy  its  agency.  Even 
then,  many  of  them  are  inclined  to  doubt.  You 
can  not  get  around  the  fact  that  men  must  talk, 
and  the  dictograph  must  listen.  They  can  not 
see  it;   they  can  not  find  it 

"  I  recall  an  instance  that  Mr.  Turner  told  me. 
Two  Italian  crooks  were  placed  in  the  cell  of  a 
Pennsylvania  jail.  In  the  coll  was  a  dictograph, 
and  some  distance  away,  waiting  for  the  electric 
current  to  carry  their  conversation  to  him  over 
the  wires,  sat  an  operator.  For  five  days,  fear- 
ing that  they  would  be  overheard,  the  Italians 
kept  silent.  On  the  sixth  day  they  could  endure 
it  no  longer,  and  broke  into  speech.  And  the 
metal  eavesdropper  heard  every  word." 


FRUITS  TO   KILL  BACTERIA 

THAT  HIGHLY  FLAVORED  FRUITS  may  act  as 
beneficial  antiseptics  within  the  body  is  suggested  by 
Thomas  T.  Kerl,  in  Belter  Fruit  (Hood  River,  Ore). 
Mr.  Kerl  believes  that  the  functions  of  all  chemical  com- 
pounds of  the  alcohol  group  are  bactericidal,  and  that  the 
cra^^ng  for  them  is  a  natural  one,  tho  it  may  result  in 
harmful  addiction  to  alcoholic  liquors.  Fruit  flavors,  he  re- 
minds us,  are  from  a  chemical  standpoint  called  esters,  and  are 
alcohols  and  acids  in  chemical  combination.  These  substances 
enter  the  blood  and  are  slowlj'  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  brought 
from  the  air  by  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The  first 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  an  alcohol  is  an  aldehyde,  the 
second  product  is  an  acid,  and  the  final  breaking-down  of 
the  acid  results  in  carbon  dioxid  and  water,  which  is  thrown 
off  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys.  Alcohols  and  acids,  he 
adds,  are  antibacterial  substances,  and  the  aldehydes  are 
quite  destructive  to  all  bacteria.     Therefore: 

"Do -the  fruit  flavors  not  serve  the  purpose  of  immunizing 
us  against  diseases  due  to  bafterial  infection?  Does  the 
■  body  not  need  the  flavors  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  its 
proper  functioning?  Why  do  ah  ')eople  crave  highly  flavored 
fruits?  An  apple  without  flavor  is  quickly  discarded.  Is  not 
the  universal  craving  for  alcohol  a  natural  appetite?  If  the 
natural  appetite  for  flavors  is  not  satisfied,  resort  is  had 
to  artificially  prepared  alcohols.  Do  not  the  hard  drinkers, 
Scotch,  Swedes,  Russians,  live  in  climates  where  few  fruits 
are  produced  or  consumed,  or  the  fruits  grown  are  low  in 
flavor? 

"It  may  be  thought  that  the  above  suggestions  do  not  ac- 
cord with  the  well-known  fact  that  consumers  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  instead  of  being  immune,  are  peculiarly  prone  to  dis- 
eases. The  body  elaborates  carbolic  acid  in  minute  quan- 
tities— probably  as  an  antibacterial  substance,  but  no  one 
would  think  of  consuming  carbolic  acid  to  ward  off  diseases. 
Sulfuric  acid  and  anilin  are  both  poisons,  but  if  chemically 
combined  to  fofm  sulfanilie  acid,  large  quantities  may  be  taken 
without  injury.  May  this  not  be  the  case  with  esters?  Their 
use  in  minute  quantities,  as  they  occur  in  fruits,  is  beneficial, 
but  the  use  of  their  constituent  parts  is  harmful.  The  locali- 
zation of  dhemical  substances  in  the  body,  such  as  the  oxidation 
products  of  alcohol,  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  importance  of  the  appearance  of 
chemical  substances  at  the  right  place  in  the  body.  Amyl 
alcohol  is  much  more  poisonous  than  common  alcohol,  but  when 


Courtesy  of  "Popular  Electricity, "  Cliicago. 

AN   EAVESDROPPING    CLOCK. 

Conversation  is  transmitttid  to  an  adjoining  room,  unknown  to  the  visitor,  through 
a  diaphragm  deftly  concealed  in  the  innocent-looking  clock  on  tho  desk. 
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it  is  elaborated  in  the  body  out  of  fruit  flavors,  it  probably  serves 
some  useful  purpose.  Does  the  true  remedy  for  alcoholism  not 
lie,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  moderate  consumption  of  fruits? 
Has  any  one  ever  seen  a  heavy  beer-drinker  who  was  also  a  free 
user  of  fruit?  The  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is,  in  part,  psycho- 
logical, and,  in  part,  physiological." 


ELECTRICITY  OF  THE   BRAIN 

THE  PEDAGOG  of  the  future  will  have  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  electrician,  asserted  Dr.  W.  Deane  Butcher, 
in  the  course  of  a  striking  address  at  the  Roentgen  So- 
ciety of  London.  The  analogy  between  a  nervous  and  an 
electrical  system  has  been  remarked  before,  but  seldom  prest 
home  to  such  an  extent  as  by  Dr.  Butcher.  The  ordinary  physi- 
cal forces  which  we  call  vital,  the  forces  of  osmotic  pressure, 
of  diffusion,  and  the  like,  he  said,  are  capable  of  producing 
electric  tension  or  potential.  To  quote  an  abstract  of  the 
address  from  The  Electrical  Review  (London,  May  17): 

"An  electrical  current  of  action  accompanied  every  con- 
traction of  the  heart  and  every  motion  of 
the  brain,  and  the  shock  of  a  brain  that  was 
angry  would  be  felt,  if  our  senses  were  keen 
enough,  exactly  as  a  shock  of  electricity. 
Even  the  picture  of  a  nerve-cell,  as  he  pointed 
out  by  means  of  Prof.  Ramon  y  Cajal's  re- 
markable drawings,  possest  a  likeness  to  the 
ordinary  galvanic  cell.  The  nucleus  was 
insulated  from  the  surrounding  protoplasm, 
and  the  protoplasm  was  itself  enfolded  in  a 
second  insulating  sheath,  which  was  contin- 
ued along  the  nerve-trunk,  and  gave  it  all 
the  appearance  of  an  electric  cable.  Just 
as  in  the  early  experiments  on  electricity, 
observers  joined  hands  in  order  to  conduct 
the  electric  shock  from  one  to  another,  so 
did  these  cells  join  hands  to  conduct  the 
currents  of  sensation  and  motion.  And  did 
not  the  diagram  of  a  sjmopsis — ^the  junction 
between  two  adjacent  dendrons  or  afferent 
processes  of  a  nerve-cell — remind  them  of 
the  coherer,  with  its  varjdng  resistance,  as 
used  in  wireless  telegraphy?  Every  thought, 
breath,  muscular  contraction,  and  beat  of 
the  heart  sent  streams  of  electrons  pulsing 
through  the  body  by  way  of  the  branching 
electric  cables.  A  living  galvanic  cell  con- 
sisted essentially  of  a  colloidal  solution  con- 
tained in  a  semipermeable  membrane,  and 
in  order  that  it  might  work  properly,  it 
must  be  kept  immersed  in  an  electrolytic 
solution  to  a  constant  degree  of  concentra- 
tion. The  solution,  in  the  shape  of  lymph  and  blood,  was  so  con- 
stant in  its  composition  and  unvarying  in  its  concentration  that 
it  might  be  called  nature's  electrolyte.  Dr.  Butcher  proceeded 
to  show  how  the  hypothesis  of  the  brain  as  an  electrical  organ 
would  affect  education,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  cultivating 
the  power  of  attention,  and  of  acquiring  habit.  What  was  the 
mechanism  of  habit?  A  certain  spot  in  the  brain  cortex  was 
excited  in  some  way,  the  excitation  spreading  along  a  devious 
and  zigzag  path  to  another  spot  in  the  brain  cortex,  and  tliis 
passage  of  mental  and  nervous  stimulus  evidently  diminished 
the  electrical  resistance  from  nerve-cell  to  nerve-cell  of  the  inter- 
vening path.  Therefore,  a  similar  excitation  made  subsequently 
would  be  most  likely  to  trav(>l  along  the  same  course,  just  as  in 
a  lightning  discharge  from  a  cloud  the  ionization  of  the  inter- 
vening atmosphere  caused  this  zigzags  of  the  reverberating  dis- 
eharges  to  follow  that  path  for  preference." 


he  does  not  work  so  faithfully.  In  a  mixt  class  this  greater 
ability  of  the  boy  and  the  greater  faithfulness  of  the  girl  reaotj 
most  advantageously  on  each  other. 

"Another  fact  that  is  noted  is  this:  In  elementary  algebra 
the  girl  does  as  good  work  as  the  boy;  in  geometry,  not  nearly 
so  good.  In  advanced  algebra  and  trigonometry,  the  boy  shows 
an  ability  which  is  far  ahead  of  the  girl.  Yet  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  his  greater  natural  ability  is  often  outclassed  by  the 
steady,  patient  endeavor  of  the  girl.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safer 
to  say  that  the  girl  does  not  show  as  great  an  ability  as  the  boy, 
even  tho  she  may  have  it. 

' '  In  regard  to  the  relative  tendency  of  boys  and  girls  to  choose 
elective  courses  in  mathematics,  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
indicate  that  boys  are  much  more  inclined  to  elect  such  courses 
than  girls  are." 


Tl 
; 


Courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  AmericaD." 

IF-  WE    COULD    SEE    MOLECULES 

They  might  look  like  this.  Some  swarm 
closely,  some  not.  This  diagram  represents 
equal  numbers  of  molecules  of  hydrogen, 
helium,  and  oxygen  spread  over  columns  of 
different  height. 


REALITY  OF   MOLECULES 

HOSE  "ULTIMATE  PARTICLES"  that  were  once 
nly  abstract  conceptions  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers 
have  become  very  real  under  the  revealing  hand  of  the 
modern  physical  experimenter.  They  are  no  longer  "ultimate," 
for  long  ago  the  chemist  split  them  up  into  atoms  and  still  more 
recently  his  brother,  the  phj-sicist,  has 
cracked  these  into  still  tinier  bjits,  which  he 
calls  electrons.  Large  as  the  molecules  are, 
however,  compared  with  these  electric 
"chips,"  the  human  eye  has  never  seen 
them,  even  with  the  modem  methods  of 
"ultra  "-  microscopy.  Their  reality  appears 
to  us,  says  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz  in  The 
Scientific  American  Supplement  (Xew  York, 
May  25),  much  as  distant  wave-motion  at 
sea,  itself  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  may  be 
revealed  by  the  movement  of  a  far-off  ship. 
We  can  not 'see  molecules,  but  we  can  see 
particles  tiny  enough  to  be  affected  by  con- 
tact with  them.  Professor  MiUiken,  as  has 
been  told  in  these  columns,  has  even  counted 
../*  electrons  by  watching  their  influence  on  the 
electric  charge  of  a  floating  oil-drop.  Pro- 
fessor Perrin,  a  French  experimenter,  in^-es- 
tigates  molecules  by  the  effects  of  their 
impact  on  tiny  particles  in  fluids — the  so- 
called  "Bfownian  movement."  Says  Dr. 
Gradenwitz: 


BOY  AND  GIRL  MATHEMATICIANS— The  mathematical 
ability  of  boys,  as  compared  with  that  of  girls,  is  treated  in  a 
monograph  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, entitled  "Mathematics  in  the  Public  and  Private  Secondary 
Schools  of  tho  United  States."     The  re.sults  arc  thus  stated: 

"  It  scc'ms  to  be  tho  general  opinion  that  tin-  average  l)oy  shows 
more  ability  in  mathcwnatics  than  tlie  average  girl,  but  also  that 


"If  some  heavy  object,  of  spherical  shape, 
say,  be  dropt  in  a  liquid,  it  will  fall  down 
to  the  bottom  with  a  velocity  which  wiU 
be  the  smaller,  the  less  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  If, 
however,  a  liquid  with  minute  particles  floating  therein  be  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  these  particles  will  be  found  not 
to  fall  or  rise,  but  to  perform  an  unceasing  motion  of  seemingly 
irregular  character.  If  the  particles  be  numerous,  they  look  Uke 
swarms  of  animated  points,  flitting  about  and  dancing  to  and 
fro  in  ceaseless  motion.  This  is  what  is  called  Brownian  motion 
and  on  this  phenomenon  Professor  Perrin's  work  is  based. 

"According  to  Perrin,  each  particle  behaves  like  an  enormous 
ijiolecule,  so  that  tho  system  of  suspended  particles,  like  a  true 
solution,  must  obey  the  laws  of  gases. 

"It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that  mountain  air  is  rarer 
than  that  at  sea  level,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  a  column  of 
air  or  gas  is  comprest  under  its  own  weight,  so  that  its  density 
gradually  becomes  less  with  increasing  height.  The  law  which 
connects  the  density  of  a  particular  portion  of  gas  with  its  level 
above  some  selected  zero  level  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
form:  'As  the  distance  above  the  datum  level  increases  in 
arithmetic  progression,  the  density  decreases  in  geometric 
progression.'  Thus  in  air  at  ordinary  temperature  the  density 
is  found  to  decrease  by  one-half,  with  any  rise  of  <»  kilomekers 
(3.7  miles).  However,  the  rise  producing  a  given  rarefaction 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gas.  In  an  o.xygen  atmos- 
j)iH're  at  0  dog.  Cent.,  the  density  thus  decreases  by  half  for 
each  ri.se  of  5  kilometers  (li  miles),  whereas  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  a  gas  having  molecules  Ui  limes  lighter,  a  ris(>  1(1  times 
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higher  would  be  required  to  obtain  the  same  fall  in  density;  in 
fact,  tliis  rise  varies  inversely  as  the  molecular  weig:ht.  If 
then  Perrin's  hypothesis  be  true,  an  emulsion,  that  is,  a  liquid 
eontaining  minute  solid  particles,  will  behave  like  a  miniature 
atmosphere  in  which  the  height  of  the  Alps  would  correspond  to 
a  few  thousandths  of  a  millimeter.  ^lore  accurately  speaking, 
it  will  be  an  atmosphere  Avith  enormous  molecules  and  an  enor- 
mously rapid  falling-off  in  density. 

'"The  truth  of  this  theory  has  been  confirmed  by  observations 
on  a  number  of  emulsions  with  one  of  which  the  decrease  in  den- 
sity by  half  was  found  to  correspond  to  a  rise  of  five-hundredths 
of  a  millimeter.  Tho  each  of  these  particles  in  Brownian  move- 
ment has  a  diameter  of  only  a  few  thousandths  of  a  millimeter,  it 
weighs  one  hundred  million  times  more  than  a  molecule  of  oxygen, 
and  as  thisparticle,  by  numbering  those  contained  in  a  given  mass. 
can  be  accurately  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  o.xygen  molecule 
itself  is  found  with  great  accuracy. 

"  Each  of  the  emulsions  investigated  by  Perrin  gives  the  same 
figure;  and  as  this  practically  coincides  with  that  resulting  from 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  his  theory  is  incidentally  confirmed 
in  a  most  striking  manner.  The  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom 
(or  half  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen)  would  thus  be 
1.47/1.00().0(X).000.000.000,000.000.000'gram." 


formed  of  sleeve-tubing  of  cast  brass,  while  the  feed  pipes  are 
of  laminated  steel. 

"The  pressure  is  obtained,  according  to  the  length  of  the  tube, 
either  by  means  of  reservoirs  or  by  compressors.  .  .  .  The 
losses  of  gas  in  the  long  conduits  are,  on  account  of  the  care 
taken  in  laying  them,  much  smaller  than  in  ordinary  municipal 
systems. 

"These  German  comprest  gas-plants  use  pipe  systems  at 
distances  of  30  miles. 

"The  system  is  employed  also  in  the  United  States.  The 
San  Francisco  plant  distributes  at  a  distance  high-pressure  gas 
produced  by  distillation  of  the  heavy  oils  of  the  region;  the 
supply  pipes  operate  under  pressures  that  vary  from  20  to  65 
feet  of  water,  but  within  the  towns  that  are  served  the  gas  is 
distributed  under  the  usual  pressures." — Translation  made  for 
The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


LONG-DISTANCE  GAS  TRANSMISSION 

THE  USE  OF  natural  gas  has  made  the  residents  of  some 
of  our  States  familiar  with  the  transmission  of  gas  to 
distant  points  under  high  pressure.  The  system  is 
not  so  often  applied  to  manufactured  gas.  but  is  perfectly 
practicable,  and  may 
solve  the  gas  problem 
for  small  towns  not 
able  to  build  gas- 
plants  of  their  own. 
Or  plants  may  be 
built  near  sources  of 
cheap  coal  to  save 
transportation.  In 

(Jermany,  we  are  told 
by  a  writer  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  March  14), 
the  supply  of  several 
distant  localities 
from  a  single  gas- 
works has  been  car- 
ried out  successfully 
for  eight  years.  Says 
this  paper: 

"Numerous  works 
which,  when  estab- 
lished, were  intended 
to  .supply  only  their 
own  neighborhoods, 
serve    to-<lay    \illages 

at  great  distances.  In  other  loeaiilies  where  many  towns 
within  a  certain  radius  are  not  able  to  support  separate  gas 
companies,  group  gas-works  have  been  established  to  supply  all 
the  communities.  In  1909  there  were  10.")  of  these  central  gas 
stations,  supj)Iying  gas  to  344  villages.  To-day  the  number  is 
still  larger;  the  municipal  gas-works  of  Berlin  alone  supply  22 
neighboring  towns.  The  gas-plants  of  large  cities,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  oT  land,  are  often  built  at  a  distance  and  be- 
come from  this  very  fact  long-distance  transmission  plants. 
This  scheme  of  supply,  for  instance,  has  been  applied  at  Berlin 
for  many  years  with  very  good  results. 

"When  the  groups  to  be  served  are  not  too  far  ai)art,  they  are 
furnished  with  a  single  network  of  tubes  supplied  at  -such  points 
as  to  have  a  fairly  regular  pressure.  Sometimes  a  gasometer 
is  plaeed  at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  plant,  and  is  filled 
during  the  day  while  it  supplies  the  tubing  during  the  night. 
When  the  towns  to  be  supplied  are  far  apart  they  are  given  sep- 
arate pipe  systems  united  by  a  pressure  tube  to  the  plant.  This 
pressure  tube  leads  into  a  reservoir  or  is  directly  connected  with 
the  pipe  system  through  a  pressun  regulator.  This  last  method 
of  operation  is  most  common.     The  pipe  system  is  ordinarily 


A  FERRY  PROPELLED  BY  THE  CURRENT 

A  FERRY-BOAT  that  plies  across  the  Cumberland 
River  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  using  for  its  motive  power 
the  current  of  the  river  on  which  it  floats,  is  described 
in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  May  30).  It  may  seem  para- 
doxical to  some  that  the  current,  whose  flow  does  not  change, 
is  able  to  carry  the  boat  in  both  directions  across  the  river. 
The  writer  of  the  article,  C.  E.  Chappell,  of  Clarksville,  makes 
this  plain. 

Civil  engine«>riug,  Mr.  Chappell  reminds  us  at  the  outset,  has 
been  defined  as  "the  art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  power 

in  nature  to  the  use  and 
convenience  of  man." 
With  this  definition, 
he  thinks  the  ferry  at 
Clarksville  should  be 
an  example  of  good 
engineering,  since  it 
derives  its  motive  pow- 
er directly  from  the 
stream  over  which  it 
operates.     He   writes: 


FERRY-BOAT   SIOVING    TOWARD    FARTHER    SHORE. 

rhe  current,  from  right  to  loft,  acts  liko  the  wind  on  the  lilade  of  a  windmill 


' '  The  Cumberland 
River  at  this  point 
flows  north  in  a  broad 
curve  to  the  left, 
throwing  the  thread 
of  the  current  near  the 
right  or  east  bank,  on 
which  is  situated  the 
city  of  Clarksville, 
Tenn.  The  ferry-boat 
is  fastened  by  a  wire 
cable,  1,5(X)  feet  long, 
to  the  west  abutment 
of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad 
t)ridge,  and  the  <!able  is  supported  by  five  buoys.  Some  idea 
of  the  arrangement  can  be  gained  from  the  figure. 

"The  ferry  itself  is  a  flat-bottom  barge,  18  feet  wide  by  54  feet 
long,  decreasing  in  de))th  at  the  ends,  and  will  carry  five  teams 
at  a  trip.  On  the  up-stream  side  is  a  movable  vane  or  leeboard, 
about  3  feet  in  depth,  which  may  be  lowered  to  give  the  current 
a  greater  bearing  against  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  vane  is  con- 
trolled by  the  left-hand  wh(K!l  of  the  two  shown  near  the  center 
of  the  barge  in  the  picture  above. 

"About  the  axle  of  the  right-hand  wheel,  the  middle  of  a  1 J^- 
inch  rope  is  wound  four  or  five  turns,  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
rope  are  carried  over  sheaves  near  opposite  ends  of  the  boat  to 
connect  with  the  steel  cable  at  a  point  30  to  40  feet  up-stream. 
By  turning  this  wheel  the  ferryman  can  throw  one  end  of  the 
barge  up-stream,  <!ausing  the  current  to  strike  against  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  propel  it  across  tho  stream  in  the  arc  of  a  circle 
to  which  it  is  held  by  the  steel  cable. 

"Opposite  is  a  nearer  view  of  one  of  the  V)uoys,  showing  the 
manner  of  sui)porting  and  attaching  the  cable.  Besides  the 
mast  supporting  it,  there  is  a  diagonal  arm  which  causes  the 
buoy  to  respond  to  any  movement  of  the  down-stream  portion 
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of  the  cable.  On  the  up-stream  side,  the  buoy  is  attached  to  the 
cable  by  bridle  lines  slack  enough  to  allow  some  turning.  Soon 
after  the  barge  leaves  the  shore  the  long,  straight  side  of  each 
buoy  is  turned  at  a  slight  angle  from  perpendicular  to  the  cur- 
rent, and  is  consequently  propelled  across  the  stream  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  barge  itself. 

"The  ferry  is  operated  from  6  .\.m.  until  sunset,  at  all  stages 
of  the  river  up  to  45  feet,  the  approaches  being  at  quite  steep 
grades  down  the  river  banks.  As  the  water  rises,  the  steel  cable 
is  taken  up  enough  to  land  the  ferry  where  the  approaches  reach 
the  water's  edge.  The  river  is  from  600  to  750  feet  wide  at  this 
point,  depending  on  the  stage. 

"A  new  boat  is  required  every  six  years,  and  costs  about  $600. 
Buoys  last  longer,  and  cost  $50  each.  Several  years  ago  the 
ferry  was  purchased  from  the  toll  company  by  the  county  for 
$6,000,  and  is  now  operated  as  a  free  ferry.  The  total  cost  of 
operation,  including  interest  on  the  investment,  salary  of  ferry- 
man, depreciation  and  repairs  on  boats  and  approaches,  is  about 
$1,500  per  year.  A  bridge  over  the  river  at  this  point  would 
cost  not  less  than  $150,000. 

"The  fixt  operating  and  maintenance  charges  on  a  bridge, 
then,  would  easily  rise  to  ten  times  the  present  annual  cost  of 
the  ferry,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  traffic  could  rise 
correspondingly  to  warrant  the  expenditure." 


RIVERS  OF    EARTH 

IT  IS  NOT  UNCOMMON  for  moist  earth  on  a  steep  hill- 
side to  start  moving  downward,  and  landslides  of  this  kind 
have  often  been  extensive,  violent,  and  fatal.  It  appears 
from  recent  explorations  in  the  Far  North  that  this  propensity 
of  earth  to  flow  downward  is  greatly  increased  by  alternate 
freezing  and  melting.  Here  the  phenomenon  is  sometimes  so 
marked  and  continuous  that  the  flow  is  steady,  and  great  masses  of 
"fluentearth,"  somewhat  resembling  glaciers,  are'in  evidence.  Dr. 
Robert  Douville  writes  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  May  11): 

"When  a  sediment  is  formed  of  fine,  homogeneous  grains, 
either  of  quartz  or  clay,  if  it  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water,  there  forms  around  each  grain  a  thin  liquid  pellicule 
which  masks  its  roughnesses.  The  grains  are  thus,  as  it  were, 
lubricated,  so  that  the  least  action  of  gravity  is  sufficient  to 
make  them  slide  over  one  another,  and  finally  produce  notice- 
able results 

"In  countries  near  the  polar  circle  these  phenomena  are  niodi- 
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fied  by  llic  action  of  (he  intense  cold  .  .  .  and  assume  extraor- 
dinary j)r()p()rti()ns,  as  is  sliown  l)y  the  n^-enl  works  of  De 
Beer,  .).  (\  Anderson,  and  H.  Ilogboin.  .\  i)h()l()grai)li  taken 
by  this  last  writer  shows,  (h'sccnding  from  a  mountain  that 
towers  over  SasK>ubay,  Sj)itzb(>rgen,  a  vast  mass  of  flowing  sub- 
stance that  nrsembles  a  glacier  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course; 


but  here  the  basin  where  it  has  its  source  is  replaced  by  the  .sub- 
stance of  the  mountain  itself,  flowing  slowly  and  continuously 
toward  the  sea.  Great  streaks  are  observed  at  the  origin  of 
this  immense  current  of  'fluent  earth,'  which  are  superficial 
crevasses  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion,  produced  during 
the  sliding  of  the  earth  over  the  slope.     The  analogous  phe- 


lUustratiuns  from  "Engineering  New*."  New  Yurk, 

DIAGRAM    TO    SHOW    OPERATION    OF    CURRENT    FERRY. 


nomena  observed  in  our  latitudes  are  frequent,  but  always  of 
infinitely  smaller  extent. 

"Why  should  clay  flow  more  easily  in  cold  regions?  The 
following  explanation  is  proposed  by  the  Swedish  geologists. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  polar  countries  the  ground  is  perpetually 
frozen  below  a  certain  depth,  sometimes  quite  small — several 
yards,  perhaps.  Only  the  topmost  layer  melts  during  the 
summer,  when  vegetation  is  able  to  establish  itself.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  this  top  layer  is  clayey.  It  always  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  atmospheric  precipitation  being 
quite  considerable  in  lands  near  the  seacoast,  especially 
in  spring.  Owing  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  nights 
at  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  a  series  of  partial  freezings 
of  this  top  layer  of  the  soil.  Now,  the  water  imbibed  by 
the  clay  may  be  considered,  as  in  the  case  of  a  quicksand, 
as  forming  a  thin  envelop  around  each  grain.  This  en- 
^  el(){),  in  freezing,  increases  in  size.  The  totality  of  all  the 
small  movements  resulting  from  these  increases  of  volume 
pulverizes  the  mass,  kneads  it,  and  keeps  it  fluent.  Again, 
the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  ground  that  is  perpetually 
frozen  constitutes  a  hard  surface  on  which  the  top  layer 
of  clay,  made  fluid  by  successive  freezings  and  meltings, 
may  slide  easily.  Hence  the  important  part  played  by  cold 
in  the  genesis  of  the  phenomenon. 

"The  particular  importance  of  this  fact  is  still  better  put 
in  evidence  when  these  rivers  of  earth  are  composed  of 
relatively  coarse  elements,  so  hard  that  their  intersti<'(>s  can 
not  be  filled  up  by  material  resulting  from  their  disintegration. 
The  masses  of  moving  gravel  cited  by  Hogbom  are  ^triking 
instances.  In  our  own  latitudes  sediments  become  fluent  only 
when  formed  of  fine  homogeneous  material,  as  sand  or  clay." 

Dr.  Douville  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  way 
that  this  "fluent  soil"  acts  on  a  level,  where  there  is  no  s\o\n> 
tlown  which  to  flow.  Here  the  ground  is  split  up  into  irreg- 
ular polygons,  like  sun-dried  mud.  If  there  are  pebbles  or 
gravel,  the.se  are  found  on  the  edges  of  the  polygons,  the  in- 
terior being  fine  material.  This  is  due  to  the  movement 
caused  by  melting  and  freezing,  tluM-oanse  mat«>rial  being  grad- 
ually pushed  outward.  Tlie  hounding  cracks  are  formed,  not 
1)\  (ir\ing,  as  in  the  case  (tf  mud.  luil  1>_\-  the  contraction  of  the 
clay  due  to  the  melting  of  the  ice  within  it.  —Trniisldlion  made 
for  Tni;    Litkkahv    Dkjhst. 


THE  LOSS  OF  A  YOUNG  BOOKLOVER 


THE  TITANIC  DISASTER  included  in  its  toll  of 
dead  one  yoting  man  who  probably  numbered  few 
peers  among  those  of  his  age  and  large  possessions. 
Ha\-ing  at  the  time  of  his  death  not  yet  entered  his  fourth 
decade,  he  had,  however,  acquired  a  library  of  rare  books,  said 
l\v  Mr.  George  S.  Hillman  to  be  unexcelled  in  quality  by  any 
collection  in  America.  It  is  counted  one  of  the  distinguished  uses 
of  large  wealth  to  gather  together  the  rarities  among  the  world's 
printed  books,  and  Robert  Hoe  and  Henry 
Huth,  the  English  bibliophile,  devoted  long 
years  to  acquisitions  that  now  are  being 
dispersed  in  auction  rooms;  but  Harry  Elkins 
Widener  leaves  his  monument  intact  and 
HarAard  University  is  the  beneficiary,  under 
his  wiU,  of  his  hterary  taste.  His  library, 
which  win  be  housed  in  Cambridge  in  a 
building  specialh'  given  by  Mr.  P.  A.  B. 
Widener,  is  primarily  a  collection  of  the 
famous  works  in  English  litoratiu-e.  Of  its 
kind,  says  Mr.  HiUman  in  the  New  York 
Times,  "it  will  long  remain  an  exemplar, 
reflecting  the  knowledge,  discrimination,  and 
♦•nthusiasm  that  formed  it.  It  has,  more- 
over, the  distinction  of  being  the  finest 
library  ever  gathered  together  by  so  young 
an  American."  There  are  first  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Keats  and  Shelley, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Meredith,  with  prob- 
ably a  unique  assembly  of  books  by  and 
about  RoV)ert  Louis  Stevenson.  In  many 
instances  the  books  are  "  copies  personally 
associated  with  their  authors,  some  with 
presentation  inscriptions,  others  with  manu- 
script corrections  and  annotations."  Wo 
read  further: 


" Associational  copies"  are  among  the  prizes  of  the  auction 
room,  since  they  bear  in  writing  some  sign  of  their  author's  or 
previous  owner's  possession.  And  of  this  type  Mr.  Widener 
possest  books  of  highly  romantic  interest:' 

"The  series  of  Dickens  volumes  is  of  no  less  importance  with 
its  presentation  copies  of  'David  Copperfield,'  'Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,'  'Oliver  Twist,'  the  dedication  copy  of  'Nicholas  Nickleby' 
to  Macready,  and  many  others.  Perhaps  his  favorite  single 
volume  was  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  copy 
of  '  Arcadia,'  written  by  her  brother.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  showing  on  the  title-page  in  the  auto- 
graph of  the  Earl  of  Ancram  the  record  of 
its  presentation  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
to  her  daughter  the  Countess  of  Montgomery, 
from  whom  Ancram  had  received  the  book. 
This  association  volume  of  one  of  the  noblest 
of  men,  who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
greatest  authors  of  EUzabethan  England,  still 
bears  its  contemporary  binding  of  old  red 
morocco,  the  back  and  sides  ornamented  with 
small  hearts  and  flames  of  gold,  and  in  the 
center  the  initials  of  the  houses  of  Sidney 
and  Montgomery. 

"A  book  which  Harry  Widener  always 
loved  to  show  with  amusement  to  his  friends 
was  his  remarkable  copy  of  the  '  Ingoldsby 
Legends,' a  presentation  copy  from  the  author 
to  his  friend  E.  R.  Moran.  It  so  happened 
that  one  of  the  pages  in  the  body  of  this  book 
had  been  left  blank,  and  here  in  Barbara's 
autograph  appear  these  four  lines  of  clever 
verse : 

By  a  blunder  for  which  I  have  only  to  thank 
Myself,  here's  a  page  has  been  somehow  left  blank. 
Aha!  my  friend  Moran.  I  have  you.     You'll  look 
In  vain  for  a  fault  in  ONE  page  of  my  book. 

THOS.  INGOLDSBY. 


HABRY    ELKINS   WIDENER 


His  volumes,  "  the  choicest  flowers 
from  many  rare  fields,"  go  by  his  will 
to  Harvard  University. 


"But  Mr.  Widener  was  not  satisfied 
alone  in  having  a  rare  book  or  a  rare  book 
inscribed  by  the  author;  it  was  with  him  a  prerequisite  that 
the  volume  should  be  in  immaculate  condition.  Such  collecting 
demands  both  patience  and  judgment  and  the  alert  cooper- 
ation of  intelligent  book-dealers.  In  this  connection  no  paper 
concerning  this  library  would  be  complete  without  special 
mention  of  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  of  Philadelphia  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  of  London,  who  throughout  many  years 
I)laced  their  scholarly  attainmt^nts  at  the  service  of  Mr.  Widener. 
His  enthusiasm  as  a  collector  and  his  winning  personality  as  a 
man  won  him  so  many  friends  in  the  world  of  book-dealers  and 
book-collectors  that  he  was  afforded  many  opportunities  of 
obtaining  treasures  whose  acquisition  can  not  be  explained  alone 
on  the  basis  of  the  wealth  which  he  commanded. 

"He  was,  moreover,  indeed  fortunate  in  having  his  family, 
and  most  especially  his  grandfather  and  his  mother,  participate 
in  his  interests  as  a  bibliophile;  but  the  eminence  which  he 
achieved  so  early  in  life  as  lover,  student,  and  possessor  of  rare 
literarj-  treasures  was  due  in  largest  part  to  his  own  tastes  and 
attainments. 

"A  man  of  many  interests,  social,  athletic,  business,  and 
philanthropical,  he  yet  hved  with  his  books  as  few  men  Uve  with 
their  books.  His  Ubrary  was  his  bedroom,  and  his  waking  gaze 
foil  on  his  cherished  companions.  The  splendid  catalog,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  himself  compiled,  which  he  issued  a 
few  years  ago  for  private  distribution  among  his  friends,  makes 
e\'ident  the  extent  of  his  studies  and  the  excellence  of  his  tech- 
aical  knowledge.  His  volumes  are  the  choicest  flowers  from 
many  rare  fields,  the  very  nuggets  gathered  from  other  great 
libraries  of  the  past  and  from  the  most  important  of  contem- 
porary collections.  Harvard  has  indeed  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  inheritance  from  one  of  its  most  loyal  sons." 


"Here  are  magnificent  copies  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher;  a  presentation  copy  of  Bos- 
well's  '  Life  of  Johnson ' ;  the  very  rarest  items 
of  the  two  Brownings;  the  'Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,'  unusually  largeand  in  the  orig- 
inal binding;  a  presentation  copy  of  Samuel 
Butler's  'Hudibras';  Thackeray's  copy  of  the 
'  Poems  of  Cowper ' ;  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  in  immaculate  condi- 
tion; an  inscribed  copy  of  'Romola';  'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield'; 
Gray's  Elegy;  Herrick's  poems;  the  rarest  of  Lamb  items; 
'Paradise  Lost';  the  Shakespeare  folios;  'The  Faery  Queen'; 
Sterne's  'Sentimental  Journey' — but,  then,  why  continue  a  list 
that  would  sound  much  like  an  index  to  a  history  of  English 
literature? 

"In  addition  to  the  books  and  autographs,  the  Widener  col- 
lection is  very  notable  for  its  drawings  by  such  artists  as  William 
Blake,  George  and  Robert  Cruikshank  and  Thomas  Rowlaiidson. 
The  Rowlandson  water-color  drawings,  about  150  in  number, 
constitute  perhaps  the  finest  series  of  nineteenth-centtu-y  humor- 
ous drawings  in  any  private  library. 

"Of  drawings  by  the  two  Cruikshanks  there  are  some  250,  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  being  dramatic  portraits.  The 
most  interesting  Cruikshank  item  is  a  sketch  for  'Oliver  Twist,' 
the  drawing  on  which  Cruikshank  based  the  claim  that  it  was 
he  who  had  given  Dickens  the  suggestions  which  he  had  elabo- 
rated in  his  novel.  Blake,  that  most  fantastic  and  imaginative 
of  all  the  English  artists  of  his  time,  is  represented,  among  other 
items,  by  the  original  drawing  entitled,  'America:  a  Propliecy' — 
a  drawing  reproduced  in  Gilchrist's  'Life  of  William  Blake.' 
Equally  interesting  is  Blake's  original  water-color  drawing,  pub- 
lished in  Blair's  poem,  'The  Grave,'  entitled  'The  Reunion  of 
the  Soul  and  Body.' 

"But  of  all  Mr.  Widener's  drawings  the  most  delightful  are 
to  be  found  in  a  small  volume  of  unpublished  sketches  by 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  a  book  in  which  the  consummate  technic 
of  this  original  genius  finds  remarkable  expression." 

Great  wealth  does  not  always  mean  the  ability  to  acquire  a 
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distinguished  library,  but  Mr.  Widener  seemed  to  be  born  to 
the  purple: 

"He  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  important  auction  sales 
where,  for  all  his  Uberahty  as  a  collector,  he  would  never  let  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  get  the  better  of  his  judgment.  When 
at  the  dispersal  last  year  of  the  Robert  Hoe  hbrary  his  family's 
bid  for  the  Gutenberg  Bible  was  out-soared  by  Mr.  Huntington's 
bid  of  $50,000,  the  record  price  ever  paid  for  any  book,  few  in 
that  large  audience  realized  that  the  young  man  who  quietly 
jotted  down  the  price  on  the  margin  of  his  catalog  was  him- 
self the  possessor  of  volumes  not  less  famous,  among  which  his 
magnificent  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  may,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  even  more  valuable  than  is  the  Gutenberg  Bible  to-day." 


A  SATIRE  ON  THE  "  TITANIC  "  INQUIRY 

WHATEVER  SATISFACTION  such  journals  as  The 
Saturday  Review  and  Outlook  of  London  can  take  in 
Lord  Mersey's  investigation  of  the  Titanic  disaster  is 
not  shared  by  England's  younger  insurgent  men  of  letters.  Mr. 
Chesterton  is  particularly  of  this  group,  and  has  produced  a 
masterpiece  in  satire,  published  in  T/w  Eye  Witness  (London), 
which  is  ostensibly  an  inquiry  into  the  death  of  Hamlet's  father. 
Fortinbras,  the  man  upon  whom  the  "succession"  falls  after  the 
clean  sweep  of  the  royal  house,  conducts  the  inquiry,  with 
Horatio,  Hamlet's  friend  and  confidant,  as  the  chief  witness. 
The  matter  is  tried  before  a  royal  commission  on  the  English 
model.  This  satirical  exploitation  of  Lord  Mersey's  court  is 
the  only  way  during  the  course  of  the  incjuiry  that  a  public 
print  could  comment  on  the  proceedings;  but  pre^^[ous  to  the 
sitting  of  the  court  Mr.  Chesterton,  quoted  in  our  Foreign 
Department,  gave  warning  that  the  inquiry  might  result  in 
"hushing  things  up."  Mr.  Chesterton  presents  what  he  calls 
"a  fragment  of  the  testimony" 
pertaining  to  the  Hamlet  case, 
adding,  by  way  of  introductory 
paragraph : 

"The  only  account  (which 
we  print)  may  be  a  contempo- 
rary skit,  or  a  dramatized  and 
distorted  legend,  or  even  (tho 
this  seems  absurd)  a  true  ac- 
count of  a  procedure  once  pos- 
sible among  men.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  frag- 
ment begins  in  the  middle  of  a 
speech  by  Hamlet." 

Then  follows  the  transcript 
from  the  court  records: 

HoHATio — "The  appearance, 
I)urporting  to  be  the  late  King 
Hamlet,  proceeded  to  deny  the 
story  generally  given  of  his 
death  in  the  orchard,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Danish  press  at 
the  time.  He  said  that  no 
serpent  stung  him,  and  added 
that  the  serpent  who  stung 
him " 

F  (^i  u  T I  N  TJ  R  A  s  (sharply) — 
"What's  that:'" 

1 1  oKATio — ' '  Now  wore  his 
crown,  or  words  to  that  effect." 

Foutixuka.s — "Really,  you 
are  a  most  confusing  witness. 
First  you  say  tho  serpent  did 
not  sting  him;  then  you  say 
the  creature  did  sting  him,  and 
mort'over  contrived  in  some 
way  to  wear  his  crown.  I  ;»ni 
not  a  naturalist.  [Laugliter.] 
Wlial  sort  of  a  serpent  was  it?" 
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Horatio  (impatiently) — "No  sort  of  serpent,  my  Lord.     He 

meant  that  his  brother  had  killed  him  to  get " 

Fortinbras — "We  can  not  go  into  that.  It  would  be  most 
improper  to  go  into  that.  That  is  a  criminal  allegation,  and 
should  be  tried  before  a  criminal  court.     We  can  not  have  anj'- 

thing  about  crime  or  the  causes  of  death " 

Horatio — "But  the  whole  story  is  death  and  crime,  I  tell 

you — the  whole  blest,  beautiful  yarn.     What  are  we  playing  at?  " 

Fortinbras — "We  are  investigating  the  dynastic  calamity 

of  the  House  of  Hamlet,  but  we  can  not  go  into  these  individual 

deaths." 

Horatio — "But  all  deaths  are  individual  deaths." 
Fortinbras  (angrily) — "If  you  think  a  court  of  justice  is  a 

place  to  be  clever  in " 

Horatio  (with  a  deep  groan) — "No,  my  Lord.  I  can  see  it 
isn't." 

FoRTiNBRVs — "When  did  you  next  see  the  Prince?  " 

Horatio — "About  a  week  after;    he  told  me  he  had  failed  to 

kill  his  uncle " 

Fortinbras — "Now  keep  to  the  point,  witness,  keep  to  the 
point!" 

Horatio  (in  a  grating  voice) — "O,  very  well!  About  a  week 
after,  he  told  me  his  crocuses  were  coming  on  nicely,  but  his  old 
dog  had  got  the  mange,  and — Oh!  look  here!  He  had  a  talk  to 
his  mother  al^out — you  know  what — heard  some  one  behind 

the  curtain,  and  drew  his  sword " 

Fortinbras  (shaking  a  finger  of  menace) — "Witness! 
Witness!" 

Horatio  (talking  as  fast  as  he  can) — "And  stuck  it  through 
the  curtain,  saying:     'A  rat,  dead  for  a  ducat,'  or  some  such 

words.     He  thought  he'd  killed  his  uncle,  but " 

Fortinbras — "How  much  is  a  ducat? " 

Horatio — "Oh  hell!  .  .  .  I'm  sorry,  my  Lord;  a  favorite 
phrase  of  my  friend's.  I  don't  know  how  much  a  ducat  is, 
and  nor  did  he.     It's  some  Italian  thing." 

Fortinbras  (very  seriously,  indeed) — "I  should  like  you  to 
understand,  witness,  that  every  indulgence  is  being  shown  you. 
If  you  will  make  sensational  allusions  to  the  life  and  death  of 
individuals,  allusions  of  which  this  court  can  take  no  cognizance, 
all  I  must  do  is  to  charge  the  jury  to  dismiss  such  irrelevant  sug- 
gestions from  their  minds.  But 
here  is  a  matter  on  a  very 
different  plane  from  merely 
criminal  allegations.  Matters 
of  finance  and  commercial  con- 
tract are  very  serious  matters; 
they  are  fullj^  -within  the  pur- 
view of  this  court,  and  this 
court  is  bound  to  take  action 
in  them,  and  if  Prince  Hamlet 
definitely  claimed  a  sum  of 
money  for  kdUing  the  rat,  but 
stipulated  for  it    in  Venetian 

currency " 

Horatio  (wearily) — "He 
didn't    stipulate  anything — he 

found  he'd  killed  Poloni " 

Fortinbras — "Once  and  for 
all,  1  tell  you  this  is  not  a  crimi- 
nal court.  The  court  can  not 
receive  your  evidence  touching 
the  alleged  murder,  but  the 
court  can  receive  any  evi- 
dence you  can  give  about  the 
rat.  (More  good-humoredly.) 
Come,  come,  witness — let  us 
get  back  to  the  rat." 

Horatio  (wildly)  —  "But 
tiiere  never  was   any  rat,  vou 

old " 

Fortinbras  —  "You  dis- 
tinctly   said    that    the    Prince 

thought  it  was  a  rat " 

iioRATio — "No!  No!  No! 
lie  said  it  was  a  rat;  hetliought 
it  was  his  uncle;    and  he  found 

it  was  Poloni " 

Fortinbras  —  "Your  evi- 
dence on  tliis  matter  is  so  con- 
fused and  valuel(>ss  that  I  will 
pass  on  toanotiier  point.  W'ero 
youpresentat  thef»'ncingmatch 
that  luis  l»ecn  described?" 
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HoKATio  i^very  slowly) — "My  Lord,  I  was  present  at  the 
fencing  match.     The  poisoned  sword " 

FoaTixBRAs — ^"  Before  you  go  any  further,  I  had  better  warn 
you  once  naore  of  the  limits  of  this  inquiry.  As  a  civil  court 
we  are  entitled  to  consider  the  fencing  match,  but  only  as  a 
fencing  match.  Any  allegations  of  poison  must  go  before  the 
Court  of  Chemical  Cases  Restrained.  Experts  in  fencing  will 
be  called  later,  and  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  sword-play 
in  detail;  but  they  will  be  warned  that  their  description  must 
deal  only  with  the  sword  against  which  no  allegations  have  been 
brought,  and  must  contain  no  mention  of  the  other  sword 
against  which  allegations  have  been  brought.  They  must 
explain  to  the  Court's  satisfaction  the  positions  and  movements 
of  the  one  sword,  but  without  mentioning  those  of  the  other 
sword — which  does  not,  legally,  yet  exist.  Simply  and  solely 
as  a  fencing  match,  was  it " 

Horatio — -"O!  O!  :"  (Snatches  up  the  heavy  goblet  he 
has  brought  containing  the  drains  of  the  poison  and  hurls  it  at 
Fortinbras,  who  goes  over  on  his  back,  chair  and  all.  His  legs 
wave  convulsively  in  the  air  for  an  instant,  and  then  take  on 
the  austerity  of  rigor  mortis.  The  goblet 
rolls  down  the  throne  steps  into  the  middle 
of  the  scene.) 

"There  cracks  a  precious  head.    Good  night , 

sweet  Prince, 
And  droves  of  donkeys  bray  thee  to  thy  rest; 
I'm  more  the  antique  Roman  than  the  Dane, 
But  neither  as  barbarian  nor  Roman 
Can  I  make  head  or  tail  of  English  law — 
There's  still  some  poison  left "... 

(Picks  up  the  goblet,  drinks,  makes  a  face, 
and  falls. ) 

"The  rest  is" 

Usher  of  the  Court  (waking  up  sud- 
denlv)— "Silence!" 


EDUCATIONAL   REACTION- 
ARIES 

REACTION  is  thought  desu-able  by 
those  who  believe  our  colleges  have 
drifted  away  from  sound  educational 
moorings,  and  the  new  president  of  Amherst 
seems  to  show  himself  as  much  a  reaction- 
ary- in  the  educational  sense  as  Dr.  Hibben 
of  P*rinceton.  It  may  well  be,  points  out 
The  Nation  (New  York),  "that  colleges 
like  Amherst  and  Princeton,  with  their 
less  comphcated  problems  than  those  of  the 
large  university,  will  point  the  way  to  a 
clean-cut  reaction  all  around."  The  Nation 
is  led  to  this  observation  by  the  recent  address  of  Presi- 
dent-elect Meiklejohn  before  the  Brown  University  Alumni  of 
New  York.  Amherst's  new  head  was  formerly  dean  of  Brown. 
No  uncertain  words  were  uttered  against  thd  elective  system, 
Dr.  Meiklejohn  representing  the  boy  as  choosing  on  some  special 
line — "the  love  of  vocation,  the  line  of  'snaps,'  the  line  of  a 
certain  profession,  or  the  days  that  will  let  the  student  get  out 
of  town."  "What  do  you  get?"  he  asks.  "Any  .sort  of  train- 
ing?    None  at  all."     He  adds: 

"The  old  classical  curriculum  beUeved  that  if  you  take  certain 
studies  and  work  them  through  you'd  get  out  of  them  the  deepest 
things  of  human  exiK'rience.  I  love  the  dogmatism,  the  certainty, 
the  courage  of  that  old  curriculum.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  it 
had  something  to  give,  something  to  be  taken." 

Without  seeking  to  restore  the  old  order  unaltered,  he  insists 
that  the  time  has  come  again  "for  the  American  college  to  select 
from  the  body  of  knowledge  a  unified  system  and  make  sure 
that  the  boy  who  studies  it  has  learned  of  human  life.  It's 
time  for  a  new  dogmatism."  The  Nation  thus  interprets  tha 
doctrine: 

"The  term  'dogmatism'  was,  of  course,  used  by  Professor 
Meiklejohn    apart    from    any   unfavorable   connotation.      Em- 


PRESIDENT    MEIKLEJOHN, 

Who  is  to  lead  Amherst  back  to  the 
dogmatism"  of  the  old  curriculum 


ployed  in  connection  with  the  system  which  has  taken  shape  at 
Amherst,  its  meaning  is  perfectly  clear:  there  is  to  be  no  com- 
promise in  the  new  president's  leadership.  His  words  are  en- 
couraging as  one  more  indication  of  the  direction  in  which 
higher  education  in  this  country  is  moving.  .  .  .  Many  have 
wondered  whether  the  plans  for  revision  which  the  universities 
have  made  are  not  hedged  about  with  too  many  qualifications. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  requirement  that  students  shall  gain  a 
general  knowledge  of  some  half-a-dozen  subjects  goes  the  chance 
for  them  to  choose  from  a  multitude  of  courses  designed  for 
much  more  specific  ends.  Universities  strike  the  outsider  as 
being  somewhat  apologetic  if  any  program  is  not  strictly 
practical.  So  statistics  have  been  gathered  to  prove  that  the 
college  man  succeeds  better  than  his  less  educated  brother,  even 
in  business.  This  question  is  really  beside  the  point.  College 
used  to  be  thought  capable  of  giving  a  man  something  which 
he  could  seldom  acquire  in  purely  commercial  life.  Why  permit 
the  suspicion  to  crop  out  that  the  worth  of  that  excess  is  at 
all  doubtful? 

"If  dogmatism  means  asserting  the  conviction  that  the  pur- 
suit of  an  ideal  truth  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, by  all  means  let  our  universities 
be  dogmatic." 

The  new  Amherst  program  aims  to 
"create  an  atmosphere  of  proper  detach- 
ment by  requiring  a  study  of  the  classics." 
In  this  The  Nation  sees  great  virtues: 

"To  us  it  appears  significant  that  both 
he  and  Dr.  Hibben  are  philosophers  who 
will  naturally  see  to  it  that  their  special 
subject  is  not  neglected.  It  and  the  classics 
easily  combine.  Who  can  think  of  Greek 
without  Plato?  Oddly  enough,  in  the  recent 
discussions  on  education  philosophy  has  re- 
ceived little  attention.  Yet  of  aU  subjects 
it  should  seem  to  be  best  fitted  to  form  the 
basis  of  any  broad,  rational  curriculum. 
Small  good  will  come,  for  instance,  from 
glimpses  into  the  greatest  civiUzation  of 
the  past  unless  power  is  got  to  reason 
abstractly. 

"  This  faculty  is  at  present  almost  lost. 
Not  only  do  young  men  find  it  hard  to  project 
themselves  back  of  the  present,  but  equally 
hard  to  pursue  any  line  of  thought  which 
has  no  practical  bearings.  At  Oxford  phi- 
losophic training,  we  know,  has  been  insisted 
upon  as  much  as  that  in  the  classics;  and 
the  general  run  of  Oxford  graduates  impress 
one  with  their  eagerness  to  speculate  on 
fertile  topics.  The  same  used  to  be  true  of 
our  own  students.  Somehow,  the  capacity 
for  flexible  theorizing  must  be  won  back, 
if  the  college  and  university  hope  to  live 
up  to  their  traditional  purpose." 


FREE  -  SPEAKING       COLLEGE       PROFESSORS  —  One     of 

Wellesley's  professors,  Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder,  seems  to  have 
offended  some  of  the  trustees  of  that  college  by  her  speech 
before  the  striking  textile-workers  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  so  that 
they  considered  asking  for  her  resignation.  The  episode  has 
precipitated  the  larger  question  of  "how  much  freedom  of 
speech  ought  college  professors  and  instructors  to  have?"  The 
New  York  Globe  answers: 

"All  they  want.  People  object,  of  course.  They  say  that 
when  a  reactionary  or  a  radical  instructor  says  things,  the  public 
is  likely  to  mistake  his  voice  for  his  college's,  and  that  this  mis- 
take does  the  college  harm. 

"But  suppose  there  is  no  attempt  to  restrict  free  speech  in 
the  colleges?  In  that  case  there  is  likely  to  be  either  such  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  a  college  that  nobody  can  mistake  any 
one  voice  for  the  college's  own  voice,  or  else  such  harmony  as 
to  justify  the  public  in  thinking  that  in  their  general  altitude 
toward  i)ublic  questions  the  instructors  in  this  particular  college 
are  a  good  deal  alike.  .  .  .  The  remedy  for  too  much  freedom  of 
speech  in  our  colleges  is  more  freedom  of  speech." 
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SWEDEN'S  "BRUTAL"   POET 

POETRY  AND  MADNESS  have  more  than  once  dwelt 
in  the  same  soul,  so  the  case  of  Strindberg,  the  Swedish 
dramatist,  is  only  a  new  instance  of  this  strange  psycho- 
logical niinghng.  Soaring  at  times  to  dizzying  heights  of  genius, 
at  other  times  his  insanity  was  so  violent  that  he  had  to  be 
restrained.  America  has  not  known  him  so  well  as  Europe,  per- 
haps, but  several  circum- 
stances have  combined 
to  excite  our  interest  in 
him.  His  gloomy  play, 
"The  Father,"  was  re- 
cently produced  in  New 
York  and  roused  the  at- 
tention of  the  "intellec- 
tuals." An  EngUsh  trans- 
lation of  three  of  his 
dramas,  "The  Dream 
Play,"  "The  Link,"  and 
"The  Dance  of  Death" 
has  lately  appeared. 
Finally  his  death  on  May 
14  in  Stockholm  brings 
forward  the  extraor- 
dinary facts  of  his  life. 
From  the  start,  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post, ' '  his  career 
has  shown  the  spirit  of 
unremitting,  defiant  curi- 
osity." More  facts  are 
revealed  by  the  London  Times,  which  places  his  birth  in  1849. 
The  story  proceeds: 

"His  youth  was  a  hard  one.  Twice  during  his  course  at  the 
University  of  Upsala  he  was  forced  by  poverty  to  interrupt  his 
studies;  he  became  a  schoolmaster,  a  doctor's  assistant,  a  super 
in  the  theater.  Finally  he  left  the  university  altogether  and  took 
to  journalism  and  literature  as  a  profession.  Besides  his  poverty, 
he  had  an  extraordinary  natiu-e  to  contend  with.  He  himself  in 
his  autobiography  explained  some  of  the  oddities  in  it  by  his 
descent  from  a  father  who  was  a  man  of  family  and  a  mother 
who  was  a  woman  of  none.  He  was  unbalanced,  turbulent, 
savage,  and  now  and  then  actually  mad  enough  to  be  put  in 
confinement.  For  all  that,  he  was  a  great  worker,  and  a  proUfic 
writer  of  drama,  novels,  travels,  poetry,  history..  At  one  time 
he  studied  chemistry  and  wrote  a  book  on  a  universal  solvent. 
He  had  original  ideas  for  the  staging  and  production  of 
plays,  and  enough  theories 
of  society  and  morals  to 
equip  half  a  dozen  less  rapid 
thinkers." 

He  came  into  prominence 
just  at  the  time  when 
Sweden  needed  a  new  im- 
pulse to  take  the  place  of 
the  outworn  romanticism, 
says  this  writer,  and  "he  was 
only  30  when  a  book  of  his, 
'The  Red  Room'  set  all 
Stockholm  by  the  ears,  and 
established  realism,  with 
Strindberg  as  its  prophet,  all 
over  Sweden."    Further: 

"The  book  was  a  violent 
allack  on  'society'  in  pen- 
tTai,  and  "society'  iie\cr 
found  a  fri«'n(l  in  Strindberg. 
As    time     went     on     he    lost 


AUGI^ST    STRINDBERG, 

Of  whom  Ibsen  said,  "  Here  is  one 
who  will  be  greater  tiian  I." 


some  of  the  crudeness  of  his  atheism,  of  his  lust  of  de- 
struction, and  of  his  lawlessness.  Nietzsche  attracted  him 
awhile;  he  even  coquetted  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Then  he  became  a  Socialist  and  foresaw  in  association  the  way 
to  a  juster  and  happier 
world.  He  retained  to 
the  last  that  passionate 
desire  for  a  just  and  a 
happy  world  which  had 
sent  him  flying  from  sys- 
tem to  system  in  search 
of  it;  he  retained  also 
an  unrelieved  and  brutal 
misogyny  to  which  he 
gave  blunt  and  some- 
times barbarous  expres- 
sion, and  which  may 
have  been  the  cause,  or 
may  have  been  the  effect, 
of  three  unhappy  mar- 
riages. His  third  wife 
was  Mme.  Harriet  Bosse, 
a  well-known  Swedish 
actress,  from  whom  he 
separated  in  1904.  One 
of  his  stories,  in  which 
he  combated  the  eman- 
cipation of  women,  just 
then  much  diseust  after 
the  appearance  of  Ib- 
sen's 'A  Doll's  House,' 
brought  him  before  the 
law  for  immorality,  but 
he  was  acquitted.  In 
another  book,  '  The  New 
Kingdom,'  he  attacked 
wdU-known  people  in 
Stockholm  so  openly 
and  savagely  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country,  and  lived  for  years  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Bavaria,  and  Denmark. 

"Yet  this  violent,  brutal  being  had  the  soul  of  a  poet.  He 
showed  it  obviously  in  such  works  as  'Lykkeper,'  the  beautiful 
Christmas  play,  which  was  acted  winter  after  winter  in  Stock- 
holm. He  showed  it  even  in  works  which  to  English  readers 
are  made  abnost  repulsive  by  their  unsparing  naturalism  and 
their  treatment  of  sex  questions.  It  appears,  for  instance,  in 
'Mademoiselle  Julie,'  one  of  the  most  'unpleasant'  plays  ever 
written;  in  'The  Father,'  which  runs  it  close  for  unplea.santness, 
and,  much  more  pleasantly,  in  a  haunting  and  beautiful  story 
called  'Remorse.'  'Mademoiselle  Juhe'  is  a  'conflict  of  souls  in  a 
kitchen' — a  hideous  tale  of  the  seduction  of  a  neurotic  girl  of 
family  by  her  father's  footman.  'The  Father,'  a  play  of  which 
Zola  wrote  to  the  author  that  it  was  'one  of  the  few  dramatic 
works  which  have  moved  me  profoundly,'  shows  the  madness 
and  death  of  a  man  of  power  and  ability  used  up  in  the  long 

struggle  of  sex  and  character 
with  his  wife  and  with  his 
women-folk." 

Ibsen  is  said  to  have 
pointed  to  Strindberg's  por- 
trait and  said:  "Here  is  one 
who  will  be  greater  than  I." 
The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  does 
not  take  altogether  kindly  to 
the  extreme  form  of  Northern 
realism.  The  Evening  Post 
\vriter  adds: 

"  On(>  can  not  follow  Strind- 
berg's gropings  for  truth 
without  feeling  keenly  the 
man's  tragedy.  High  ideals 
he  certainly  had,  too  high, 
alas!  .  .  .  What  he  might 
iiav(>  a('hie\(>(l,  especially  as 
a  dramatist,  if  lie  liad  got  a 
more  largely  rational  outlook, 
<)n«>  can  onlv  surmise." 


THE  RED  CROSS  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLOODS 


WHILE  THE  ISIAXAGERS  of  the  Tila?iic  relief  funds 
are  begging  the  people  to  stop  sending  contri-butions, 
the  Red  Cross  Society  is  voicing  an  urgent  appeal 
for  help.  Something  in  the  nature  of  one  disaster  touches  the 
imagination  and  moves  to  charity,  while  in  the  flood  ease,  we 
are  told,  "public  interest  subsided  while  the  waters  were  yet  ri- 


A  CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  USED  FOR  A  RELIEF  CAMP  AT  HICKMAN,  KY. 

The  need  for  money  for  aiding  the  distrest  is  second  only  to  the  need  in  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  relief-work,  for  which  the  Red  Cross  received  over  $3,000,000.  The  country  as  a 
whole  has  so  far  subscribed  to  the  flood  sufferers  only  a  little  over  $.50,000.   Much  more  is  needed. 


sing."  The  grand  total  of  contributed  Mississippi  relipf  funds  is 
a  little  over  .S.50,000,  says  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bieknell,  national  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  small  response  may  be 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  public  heard  that  the 
Army  was  expending  a  large  amount  in  this  work.  But  ^ve  are 
told  that  the  work  of  the  Army  ends  with  immediate  rescue  and 
reUef,  while  upon  the  Red  Cross  Society  devolves  the  labor  of 
nursing  sick,  caring  for  the  destitute,  preventing  epidemics,  and 
helping  restore  the  sufferers  to  economic  independence.  For  all 
this,  much  help  is  needed.  In  the  Survey  Mr.  Bieknell  shows 
how  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Army  have  worked  together: 

"The  army  officers  order  or  purchase  the  supplies  and  see  to 
thoir  deUvery  in  proper  proportions  and  amounts  at  the  rehef 
centers.  They  also  assist  in  the  rescue  work  of  searcliing  out  and 
bringing  in  the  refugees  from  their  flooded  homes  and  installing 
them  in  camps  of  army  tents. 

"Here  the  army  work  ends.  Government  of  the  camps,  regis- 
tration, feeding,  discipline,  breaking  camp,  removing  the  refugees 
to  their  homes,  and  reestablishing  them  there,  are  left  to  the 
Red  Cross  or  local  relief  committees.  Officers  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  under  Major  Miller,  have  given  important 
supervision  to  sanitary  precautions,  but  actual  measures  of  .sani- 
tation have  been  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  health  authorities 
and  the  Red  Cross. 

"At  the  chief  relief  centers  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
stationed  experienced  men,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  charity  or- 
ganization societies  which  are  its  institutional  members.  These 
men  have  as.sisted  local  committees  in  organizing  the  camps, 
have  established  systematic  registration  and  distribution  of  food 
and  clothi  ig,  and,  when  the  camp  machinery  has  been  put  into 
good  running-order,  have  gone  on  to  other  points.  Besides  the 
national  director,  the  Red  Cross  has  been  represented  in  this 
work  by  C.  M.  Hubbard  and  C.  L.  Gurney,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Provident  Association,  William  M.  McGrath,  of  the  Birmingham 
Associated  Charities,  and  S.  P.  Morris,  of  the  Colorado  Anti- 
Tuberculo.sis  Association.     The  magnitude  of  the  work  which 


these  men  have  supervised  may  be  indicated  by  the  statement 
that  the  camps  at  Hickman,  Ky.,  for  some  time  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Morris,  contained  at  one  time  a  population  of  3,600  persons. 
At  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  Mr.  McGrath  supervised  the  care  of  over 
2,800  refugees,  and  at  Tiptonville  almost  as  many.  In  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss.,  and  Helena,  Ark.,  and  in  the  smaller  centers  about 
these  cities,  perhaps  25,000  refugees  have  been  in  camps.     Mr. 

Hubbard,  Mr.  Gurney,  and  Mr.  McGrath 
have  done  notable  work  in  this  section. 
As  this  is  written.  May  11,  refugees  to 
the  number  of  about  7,000  are  being 
gathered  into  camps  in  and  near  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  where  Mr.  Morris  is  at 
present  stationed." 

Ten  Red  Cross  nurses  are  caring  for 
the  sick  in  the  various  camps  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana.    Also: 

"Five  Red  Cross  physicians  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  camps  and  among 
the  scattered  groups  of  people  huddled 
in  such  isolated  houses  as  have  escaped 
the  disaster.  Over  all  this  great  region 
impends  the  menace  of  disease,  particu- 
larly of  typhoid  and  malaria.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  active  measures  of  these  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  supported  vigorously 
by  the  power  of  local  health  authorities, 
may  ward  off  serious  outbreaks  of  these 
scourges,  which  always  threaten  when 
large  numbers  of  people  are  gathered  into 
close  groups  under  conditions  of  life  to 
which  they  are  unaccustomed. 

"In  order  to  correlate  these  widely  ex- 
tended measures  for  the  protection  of 
health  and  to  bring  under  observation  the 
large  problems  of  sanitation  which  affect  the  entire  flood  district 
from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Red  Cross  engaged  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Jefferson  R.  Kean,  of  the  Medical  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  as  a  special  health  commissioner.  Colonel  Kean, 
who  made  an  international  reputation  by  the  remarkably  effective 
work  of  sanitation  which  he  performed  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
following  the  Spanish-American  War,  has  just  completed  a  care- 
ful survey  of  sanitary  conditions  tlu"oughout  the  entire  flooded 
territory.  He  conferred  with  State  and  local  health  authorities 
and  assisted  in  articulating  their  respective  efforts  in  order  to 
assure  that  ^  no  section  escapes  attention.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  this  is  the  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
its  character  ever  undertaken  in  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  results,  when  published,  may  prove  of  permanent  value." 

The  homeless  refugees  number  150,000,  nearly  all  Americans, 
and  they  are  in  dire  need.  The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at 
one  hundred  milhons.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  has  declared 
that  over  three-fifths  of  the  farm-land  in  that  State  will  have  to 
be  exempt  from  taxes  this  year,  owing  to  the  damage  cause"d  by 
the  flood.  The  Army's  splendid  work  of  rescue  is  done.  The 
Red  Cross  must  from  now  on  tackle  this  great  problem  of  re- 
habilitation.    The  Survey  declares: 

"Money  in  large  amounts  is  needed — and  needed  at  once — to 
feed  and  clothe  thousands  of  refugees,  to  send  nurses  and  doctors 
to  see  that  hastily  patched-up  refugee  camps  do  not  become 
hotbeds  of  typhoid  and  malaria,  and,  as  the  flood  subsides,  to 
reestablish  the  sufferers  in  their  homes  where  houses,  stock, 
fences — all  the  means  of  hvehhood — are  swept  away.  .  .  .  The 
prompt  action  of  the  Army  has  led  some  to  think  that  aU  needs 
have  been  met.  Just  the  contrary  is  the  case.  To  keep  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  well  in  camps  and  to  restore  them  to  their 
homes  and  to  self-support  is  a  task  measuring  up  in  many 
aspects  to  the  Red  Cross  work  at  San  Francisco.  Contributions 
should  be  sent  to  the  mayor  of  your  city,  or  the  governor  of  yoiu* 
State,  or  to  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  treasurer  American  Red  Cross, 
52  William  Street,  New  York  City." 
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THE  CHURCH    AS    A    CURB   ON    CRIME 

THE  TESTIMONY  of  a  Brooklyn  judge  to  tho  power 
of  the  Church  in  curbing  crime  seems  to  the  editor  of 
The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  to  be  a  pretty  satis- 
factory answer  to  those  who  are  harping  upon  tho  present- 
day  ineffectiveness  of  our  churches.  Judge 
Fawcett's  words,  as  this  paper  quotes  them, 
were:  "Approximately  2,700  cases  have 
been  brought  before  me  in  my  five  and  a  half 
years  of  service  on  the  bench.  During  all 
this  time  I  have  never  had  to  try  a  man  who 
was  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offense,  or 
ever  had  been,  an  active  member  of  tho 
Church."  This,  we  are  told,  was  a  deliber- 
ate statement,  and  the  judge  had  even  more 
to  say  on  the  Church's  restraining  power  in 
the  community.  Like  this,  too,  recalls  The 
Congregationalist,  "was  the  recent  testimony 
of  a  Chicago  judge  who  had  tried  many  di- 
vorce cases.  He  said  that  rarely,  almost 
never,  were  the  parties  to  a  divorce  suit 
active  church- workers."  Judge  Fawcett,  it 
seems,  has  such  confidence  in  the  efficiency 
of  church  organizations  that  the  boys  he 
puts  on  probation  are  ordered  to  attend 
Sunday-school  and  church.    As  he  says: 

"I  have  asked  each  young  defendant  if  he 
was  a  member  of  or  an  attendant  at  a  Sun- 
day-school, and  I  have  never  been  answered 
'Yes.'  I  believe  in  Sunday-schools.  When, 
by  means  of  suspended  sentences  or  merciful 
devices,  I  have  seen  fit  to  give  young  pris- 
oners opportunities  to  lead  better  lives  in 
freedom,  I  have  in  every  case  insisted  that 
the  first  thing  they  must  do  is  to  join  a 
Sunday-school . ' ' 


spectable  the  town.  If  every  man  were  in  the  Church,  it  would 
save  most  of  the  expense  for  police,  judges,  lawyers,  and  courts. 
Judge  Fawcett  tells  us  that  crime  now  costs  us  $700,000,000  a 
year.  It  would  cost  us  ten  times  that  if  there  were  no  churches. 
It  would  cost  us  hardly  any  of  that  if  all  were  in  the  churches. 
Really,  the  man  who  is  living  in  our  crime-free,  respectable  towns 
and  does  nothing  for  the  Church  is  living  on  charity.  He  is 
profiting  from  the  Church's  curb  of  crime, 
but  is  giving  nothing  in  return." 


JUDGE  LEWIS  L.  FAWCETT, 

Who  declares  that  out  of  the  2,700 
cases  he  has  tried  in  five  and  a  half 
years  none  "was  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  offense,  or  ever  had  been,  an 
active  member  of  the  Church." 


Such  words  as  these,  writes  the  approv- 
ing editor,  "  are  peculiarly  valuable  as  medicine  for  scoffers  and 
critics  of  the  churches."    At  least,  the  churches  are  "restraining 
their  adherents  from  crime."    He  comments  further: 

"Not  long  ago  a  certain  hater  of  Roman  Cathohcism  in  a 
factory-town  said  that  if  he  could  have  his  way  he  would  close 
the  Catholic  church,  where  hundreds  of  Poles  and  Slovacs  wor- 
shiped. Whereupon  his  friend  said,  'Then  you  would  have  hell 
here  in  six  months.' 

"  It  really  looks  as  tho  the  Christian  Church  quite  suffi- 
ciently justified  its  existence  to  the  nation  merely  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  crime,  a  barrier  against  relapse  into  barbarism,  a 
police  agency  in  preserving  order,  a  preservative  of  common 
virtue  and  decency.  We  believe  any  careful  student  of  sociology 
and  morals  will  sustain  Judge  Fawcett's  statement  that  the 
Church  is  a  great  curb  on  crime.  Furthermore,  we  believe  he 
would  agree  that  it  is  the  wall  which  holds  the  race  from  falling 
back  into  primeval  habits  and  criminal  instincts.  There  is  as 
much  truth  as  picturesqueness  in  the  habit  of  calling  those 
towns  'holes'  where  there  are  no  churches  and  several  saloons." 

"This  being  true,"  certain  of  the  conclusions  which  necessarily 
follow  are  thus  pointed  out: 

"First  of  all,  this:  Most  of  our  respectable,  attractive  com- 
munities of  high  moral  tone  are  so  because  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  there.  Our  beautiful  towns  are  what  they  are,  instead  of  being 
hotbeds  of  vice,  drunkenness,  and  crime,  because  tho  (Miurch  is 
there.  Church-memb(>rs  are  not  usually  criminals,  whatever  else 
they  are.  Neither  are  all  non-church-members  criminals,  but  tho 
vast  majority  of  criminals  come  from  their  class.  Were  not  tho 
town  predominantly  (.'hristian,  crime  would  make  it  inipo.ssibl(> 
as  a  home.  Therefore,  every  man  in  the  community  owes  grati- 
tude to  the  Church.  He  profits  from  it  whether  ho  serves  it 
or  not.  It  is  bett(>r  burglar  insurance*  than  th(>  insurance  com- 
panies. It  makes  tlxi  stre(>ts  safe  for  his  diiiighters.  The  stronger 
the  Church   is,   the  cleaner,  healthier,  safer,  happic^r,   more  re 


Then  there  is  a  lesson  for  parents  in 
Judge  Fawcett's  remarkable  statement: 

"Notice  that  he  always  insisted  that  boys 
on  parole  should  join  a  Sunday-school  class. 
In  his  experience  they  rarely  relapsed  after 
doing  this.  .  .  .  The  streets  of  the  cities  are 
full  of  idle  boys  all  day  on  Sunday.  From 
these  are  recruited  our  future  criminals. 
Close  to  any  group  of  them  is  a  Sunday- 
school  with  many  boys.  They  are  our 
future  citizens.  Judge  Fawcett  says  they 
never  appear  in  his  court.  The  implication 
for  parents  is  too  plain  to  need  enlargement." 

The  chief  work  of  the  Church,  we  read  in 
the  final  paragraph  of  this  editorial,  "is  not, 
indeed,  the  curbing  of  crime,  the  protection 
of  society,  the  preservation  of  order,  the 
sustaining  of  civilization,  or  the  warding- 
off  of  barbarism."  It  is  rather  "nurturing 
children  into  the  likeness  of  Christ,  the  re- 
demption of  men  from  sin,  the  inspiring  of 
men  to  the  imitation  of  Christ,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  God's  goodness  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  the  pointing  of  men 
to  divine  ideals,  the  building  of  the  new 
society  of  Christ  on  earth."  But  this  writer 
is  "inclined  to  beUeve  that  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  with  which  she  is  doing  these 
things  could  be  found  to  match  Judge  Faw- 
cett's witness  to  her  curb  on  crime." 


THE  EARLIEST   BIBLICAL    ROMANCE 

WHAT  IS  DECLARED  to  be  the  earliest  popular 
romance  in  the  Uterature  of  the  world  has  come  to 
light  in  Elephantine.  This  tale,  bearing  the  title 
"Acicarius,"  is  found  in  an  ancient  Aramaic  manuscript.  It 
was  written  about  500  B.C.,  and  its  form  is  a  very  exact 
Aramaic  translation  of  an  Assj-rian  text,  retaining  faithfully  all 
the  AssjTian  name-forms  without  alteration  into  Aramaic.  The 
tale  is  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Tobias,  and  later 
it  appears  in  a  modified  form  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  manu- 
script has  been  restored  by  Hugo  Ibscher,  who  gives  in  Das 
Litcrarische  Echo  (Berlin)  an  entertaining  synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, which  we  quote: 

"The  wise  Achikar  (originally  Achjakar)  is  the  vizier  of  the 
king  Sinacherib  (Masoretic  Sonherib)  and  his  son  Asurachiddin 
(Masoretic  Assarhaddon).  He  is  extraordinarily  rich,  but  has 
no  son.  When  he  complains  of  this  to  the  gods  he  receives  the 
advice  to  adopt  his  nephew  Nadan  in  place  of  a  son.  Ho  follows 
th(>  advice  and  instructs  Nadan  in  all  wisdom — the  romance 
gives  his  precepts  in  detail — and  then  commends  his  fostcT-son 
to  the  king  as  his  own  successor.  Asurachiddin  agrees,  but 
Nadan  misu.ses  his  position,  and  when  Achikar  rebukes  him  for 
it  he  slanders  the  wise  old  man.  denouncing  him  to  the  king  as 
a  traitor.  Achikar  is  so  stuniu'd  with  horror  that  he  is  nnahK>  to 
utter  a  word  in  his  own  defense,  whereupon  the  ruler  gives  ord»>rs 
to  Nabusamach  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Nabusamach,  who  had 
once  been  saved  from  death  by  Achikar,  kills  a  slave  in  his  j>lace 
and  hides  the  old  man  in  a  .s(>cr(>t  dungeon. 

"Tli(>   Egyptian   Pharaoh   hears  of  (lie  \  i/.ier's  downfall  and 
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promptly  declares  war  on  the  Babylonian  unless  he  shall  ransom 
himself  by  the  performance  of  a  heavy  task.  The  king's  coun- 
cilors are  at  a  loss  for  words  of  advice.  In  this  dire  need  Nabu- 
sawach  confesses  that  Achikar  still  lives  and  the  king  may  avail 
himself  of  his  counsel.  The  old  vizier  promptly  rescues  the  king, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Pharaoh. 

"The  conclusion  of  the  tale  is  as  naive  as  it  is  amusing  in  its 
Oriental  \'iew-point.  Xadan  is  deposed  and  brought  in  chains 
before  Achikar.  who  has  him  incarcerated  and  fed  on  bread  and 
water,  ^leanwhile  he  daily  regales  him  Avith  intellectual  sus- 
tenance in  the  shape  of  stories  and  fables  which  are  packed  with 
both  worldly  \\-isdom  and  sjiiritual  edification.  Tliis  is  especially 
interesting  Ixn-ause  it  recalls  the  ])lan  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  col- 
lection of  instructi\e  tales  known  as  the  Hitopadesa. 

"The  wretched  Xadati  takes  the  treatment  very  ill.  Over- 
come with  anger  and  chagrin — and  possibly  ennui! — he  '  swells 
up  and  bursts  "I 

"This  history  was  widely  known  in  the  Orient  and  was 
piously  commented  on  by  the  Avriter  of  the  Book  of  Tobias  as 
follows: 

" '  Behold,  my  son,  how  Xadab  (for  Nadan)  dealt  with  Achikar, 
that  he  brought  liim  alive  into  a  dungeon  under  the  earth.  But 
God  recompensed  him  for  his  sorrow.  He  came  again  unto  the 
light  and  Xadab  went  hence  into  eternal  darkness.' '.' — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  METHODIST    AMUSEMENT    BAN 

THK  AMUSEMENT  BAN  remains  standing  in  the  dis- 
ciplinary laws  of  the  Methodist  Church  by  a  majority 
vote  of  77  at  the  recent  General  Conference.  Such  a 
conclusion  is  "just  less  than  impotent,"  says  The  Northwestern 
Christian  Adrocate,  the  Chicago  organ  of  this  Church.  "No 
pastor  is  going  to  enforce  the  law  when  sentiment  is  so  evenly 
divided;  and  no  law  under  such  circumstances  can  have  much 
moral  or  restraining  force,"  says  this  journal.  In  this  the  edi- 
tor seems  to  speak  mainly  for  the  minister  who  is  put  in  a  con- 
stant quandary  regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  church's  law. 
There  are  doubtless  a  large  number  among  the  members  of  this 
church  who  prefer  to  retain  the  statute  as  a  check  upon  the 
.spirit  of  worldliness.  The  Methodist  bishops,  we  are  told,  have 
recommended  expunging  the  law  at  every  General  Conference 
since  I90(),  but  the  conservative  element  seems  to  carry  the  day 
each  time.  The  minority  report  submitted  by  Chancellor  Day, 
of  SjTaeuse  University,  states  "in  clear  and  compact  form  the 
reasons  for  the  faith  of  those  who  ask  for  a  change."  His  docu- 
ment first  rehearses  that  a  "persistent  and  widely  extended  mis- 
understanding of  the  attitude  of  our  Church  upon  the  pra(!tis(( 
of  doubtful  amusements  is  embarrassing  the  Church  " ;  that  "the 
legislation  introduced  into  the  laws  of  the  Church  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  1872  is  cause  for  constant  irritation  and  harmful  and  dis- 
turbing discussion."  He  observes,  further,  that  during  the  first 
hundred  years  of  American  Methodism,  "there  was  no  other 
rule  or  law  concerning  popular  amu.sements  than  that  originally 
given  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  his  societies."  Then  follow  these 
paragraphs : 

"Whereah,  The  General  Conferencse  of  1872,  even  in  its 
legislative  action  on  the  subject^  declared  the  original  gentsral 
rule  "sufficiently  comprehensive,'  but  proceeded  nevertheless  to 
catalog  certain  specified  practises  as  violations  of  the  Discipline; 
and, 

"Whereas,  The  principle  of  legislation  governing  said  action 
of  1872  is  one  that  involv«!s  the  necessity  of  frcqutmtlj'  revising 
an  imeompiete  catalog  of  forbidden  amusements  in  order  to 
meet  changing  conditions;  and, 

"  Whereas,  Such  periodical  revisions  can  not  be  made  without 
hurtful  agitation  in  the  Church  and  are  therefore  inexpedient; 
and, 

"Whereas,  It  does  not  appear  from  the  experience  of  the 
Church  that  the  principle  of  legislation  has  contributed  either 
to  the  ui)building  of  true  rehgious  charatjter,  the  increase  of 
respect  for  the  Discipline  and  order  of  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
or  gives  promi.se  of  such  results,  but  is  found  to  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  best  type  of  pastoral  appeal  and  to  contribute  to  division 


among  sincere  and  devoted  members  of  the  Church;  therefore, 
be  it 

''Resolved,  That  while  we  most  solemnly  and  insistently  em- 
phasize the  admonitions  and  entreaties  contained  in  chapter 
sixty-eight  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  on  this  subject  and  dis- 
approve the  doubtful  amusements  specified  in  paragraph  260, 
we  direct  that  in  the  next  edition  of  our  Discipline,  instead  of 
that  portion  of  paragraph  260  which  presents  certain  amuse- 
ments by  name  and  leaves  many  others  unnamed,  our  rule  on  t  he 
subject  of  popular  amusements  be  the  general  rule  provided  by 
Mr.  Wesley  and  in  two  General  Conferences  commended  unani- 
mously by  our  Board  of  Bishops,  'against  taking  such  diversions 
as  (^an  not  be  used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  And  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  protest  against  the  false  accusa- 
tions that  we  are  abating  in  any  particular  our  opposition  to 
all  amusements  and  social  practises  that  oppose  and  hinder  the 
development  of  the  most  spiritual  and  perfect  type  of  the 
Christian  character  and  we  insist  that  the  best  corrective  of  such 
diversions  is  a  deep  and  abiding  spirituaUty." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Warner,  of  the  Columbia  River  Conference, 
who  represented  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  hand,  re- 
ported that  "forty-nine  memorials  had  come  to  the  committee 
for  consideration,  thirty-nine  of  which  asked  that  no  change  be 
made."  The  situation  in  the  Church  in  general  he  summarized 
thus : 

"We  had  no  memorial  or  request  before  us  from  any  young 
persons,  or  young  people's  organizations,  for  any  change  in  our 
law  on  amusements.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  several 
memorials  from  Epworth  League  chapters,  from  district  or- 
ganizations, and  State  Epworth  League  organizations,  praying 
us  not  to  make  any  change  in  this  rule.  We  have  no  request 
before  us  from  any  laymen's  organization,  or  association,  or 
league,  or  lay  conference,  asking  any  change  in  this  rule.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  had  requests  from  lay  electoral  conferences 
and  brotherhoods  appealing  to  us  not  to  change  this  law." 

The  Northwestern  makes  this  analysis  of  the  vote  after  all  was 
said  aud  done: 

"The  total  vote  was  815,  nearly  the  full  polUng-strength  of 
the  conference.  Of  this  number,  446  proposed  to  keep  the  legis- 
lation as  it  now  is,  while  369  were  in  favor  of  the  modification 
proposed  by  the  minority  report,  a  difference  of  only  seventy- 
seven.  .  .  .  One  somewhat  peculiar  feature  of  the  vote  was  the 
presence  of  the  'instructed'  delegate;  that  is,  the  delegate  who 
voted  not  his  convictions  but  his  instructions.  Of  course  the 
instructions  were  all  one  way — to  retain  the  paragraph  in  its 
present  position;  and  the  'instructed'  delegate  did  not  feel  free 
either  to  keep  his  mind  open  to  argument  or  his  vote  free  to 
register  his  individual  judgment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  gave  their  vote  where  their  judgment  did  not  consent — • 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  representative  govern- 
ment. Aside  from  this,  however,  there  is  the  following  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  analysis  of  the  vote:  Among  the  white, 
English-speaking  conferences  in  the  United  States  there  was  a 
total  vote  of  635,  of  which  293  voted  to  n^tain  present  legislation 
and  342  voted  for  the  change — a  majority  in  favor  of  the  change 
of  forty-nine.  But  this  was  completely  offset  by  the  vote  of  the 
colored  and  foreign-speaking  members,  who  together  registered 
a  total  vote  of  180,  of  which  number  153  voted  for  the  present 
legislation  and  twenty-seven  for  the  change.  Briefly,  the  vote 
shows  that  the  present  legislation  of  the  Church  was  made  for 
us  by  our  colonnl  and  foreign  brethr(>n,  all  of  whom  are  equally 
loyal  with  us  to  th(!  C'hurch,  hut  neitluir  of  whom  faces  or  knows 
the  social  conditions  of  the  great  body  of  American  Methodism 
throughout  the  northern  half  of  this  continent.  Here  is  the 
statement  in  tabular  form: 

JJIVISIONS 

I.   White,   English-speaking  confer- 
ences in  the  United  States  ....  Pastors  187  139 

Laymen  1.55  154 

1 1 .   Foreign  conferences  in  the  United 

Statas Pastors  3  17 

Laymen  2  19 

III.  Colored  conferences  in  the  United 

States Pastors  3  -iQ 

Laymen  2  41 

IV.  Foreign  conferences Pastors  11  17 

Laymen  6  20 

Total 369  446 
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MARY   ANTIN'S   "THE    PROMISED 
LAND"* 

Reviewed  for  The  Literahy  Dkjbst  by 
William  H.  Maxwell,  LL.D., 
Superintendent  of  Sciiools  in  Greater  New  York 

"It  is  because  I  understand  my  history, 
in  its  larger  outlines,  to  be  typical  of  many, 
that  I  consider  it  worth  recording."  So 
writes  Mary  Antin  in  the  Introduction  to 
*'The  Promised  Land."  The  "many" 
whose  inarticulate  thoughts,  aspirations, 
and  feelings  she  interprets  to  the  world  are 
the  Jewish  immigrants  from  Russia  to 
America. 

I 

In  "The  Promised  Land,"  Mary  ^ntin 
tells  the  story  of  her  own  life:  How  she 
was  born  in  Polotzk,  within  the  Jewish 
Pale  in  Russia;  how  her  father  was  brought 
up  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews,  but 
without  a  trade,  and  so  became  a  dreamer 
of  dreams  with  little  power,  tho  abundant 
will,  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  for  his  wife 
and  children;  how  the  child  suffered 
agonies  from  fear  of  persecution  from  her 
Gentile  neighbors  in  Polotzk  and  from  the 
officials  of  the  Czar — agonies  doubtless  in- 
tensified by  a  powerful  imagination;  how 
her  mother  ran  the  little  business  on  which 
the  family  depended  for  a  living,  until 
there  was  no  business  to  run;  how  the 
father  emigrated  to  America  and  after 
three  years  sent  for  his  family;  how  the 
great  journey  was  made  from  Polotzk  to 
Boston;  how  financial  misfortune  pursued 
the  family  in  Boston;  how  the  elder  sister 
must  needs  go  to  work  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door;  how  the  family  endured 
the  miseries  of  one  tenement-house  after 
another,  each  more  wretched  than  the 
preceding,  until  at  last  they  found  com- 
fort in  "  a  darling  cottage  of  our  own,  where 
the  sun  shines  in  at  every  window,  and 
(he  green  grass  runs  up  to  our  very  door- 
step"; how  the  father  and  mother  made 
every  sacrifice  that  their  gifted  daughter 
might  go  through  the  public  schools,  the 
Oirls'  Latin  School,  and  at  last  Barnard 
College;  how  she  frequented  the  public 
library  and  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
great  and  good;  and  how  the  formalism 
of  Judaism  gave  place  to  more  rational 
views  of  religion  and  of  life.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  told  with  a  picturesqueness, 
a  distinction,  and  a  poetic  touch  that  make 
"The  Promised  Land"  as  interesting  as 
the  best  fiction.  For  the  author  has  the 
gift  of  making  literature  out  of  the  slight- 
est incident — of  touching  "the  palpable 
and  the  familiar  with  golden  exhalations 
of  the  dawn."  For  example,  she  is  telling 
of  a  Sabbath  day's  walk  on  the  banks  of 
the  Polota  River,  when  she  sees  a  peasant 
plowing.  Mere  is  how  she  describes  the 
incident : 

"A  mark(!t  garden  lay  on  the  ()p|)osito 
slope,  yellow-green  with  first  growth.  In 
the  long  black  furrows  yet  unsown  a  peas- 
ant pushed  his  plow.  I  watched  him  go 
up  and  down,  leaving  a  new  black  Unv,  on 
the  bank  for  every  turn.  Suddenly  h(» 
began  to  sing,  a  rude  plowman's  song. 
Only  the  melody  rea<;hed  me,  but  the  rtiean- 
ing  sprang  up  in  my  heart  to  fit  it — a  song 
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of  the  earth  and  the  hopes  of  the  earth.  I 
sat  for  a  long  time  listening,  looking,  tense 
with  attention.  I  felt  myself  discovering 
things.  Something  in  me  gasped  for  life, 
and  lay  still.  For  the  space  of  a  wild 
heart-beat  I  knew,  and  then  I  was  again  a 
simple  child,  looking  to  my  earthly  senses 
for  life.  But  the  sky  had  stretched  for  me, 
the  earth  had  expanded;  a  greater  life 
had  dawned  in  me." 

That  greater  life  was  to  come  to  fruition 
in  America,  to  which  Miss  Antin  bears 
noble  testimony: 

"Here  [in  the  '  courtyard  set  about  with 
stately  columns'  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library]  is  where  I  like  to  remind  myself 
of  Polotzk,  the  better  to  bring  out  the 
wonder  of  my  life.  That  I,  who  was  born 
in  the  prison  of  the  Pale,  should  roam  at 
will  in  the  land  of  freedom,  was  a  marvel 
that  it  did  me  good  to  realize.  That  I, 
who  was  brought  up  to  my  teens  almost 
without  a  book,  should  be  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  books  that  ever  were  writ- 
ten, was  a  miracle  as  great  as  an.y  on  rec- 
ord. That  an  outcast  should  become  a 
privileged  citizen,  that  a  beggar  should 
dwell  in  a  palace — this  was  a  romance 
more  thrilling  than  poet  ever  sung.  Surely 
I  was  rocked  in  an  enchanted  cradle." 

Was  ever  a  more  magnificent  tribute 
paid  to  America? 

II 

The  historian  will  find  in  "The  Promised 
Land"  material  of  great  value  and  un- 
doubted accuracy,  not  only  as  to  municipal 
government  and  social  conditions  in  a 
community  within  the  Russian  Pale,  but 
also  as  to  the  development  of  certain  char- 
acteristics of  the  Russian  Jew,  which  are 
here  freely  admitted.  Mary  Antin,  child 
tho  she  was,  saw  with  her  own  eyes 
and  experienced  in  her  own  person,  the 
horrors  of  persecution  for  religion's  sake. 
She  saw  ])oys  of  seven  or  eight  torn  from 
their  mother's  arms,  that  they  might  be 
tortured  into  Christianity  and  made  food 
for  bullets  in  the  Russian  Army.  She  saw 
the  discharged  Jewish  soldier,  who  had 
been  baptized,  suffer  the  severest  punish- 
ment if  he  were  caught  practising  Jewish 
rites.  She  saw  young  men  maim  them- 
selves for  life,  rather  than  endure  the  per- 
secution to  which  the  Jew  was  subjected 
in  the  Russian  Army.  She  saw  Jewish 
parents  reject  (even  in  the  case  of  the 
small  minority  of  Jewish  children  per- 
mitted to  attend)  the  advantages  of  the 
free  puV)li(!  schools,  rather  than  have  their 
loved  ones  subjected  to  the  i)roselytizing 
inrtuenc(>s  they  dreaded.  She  saw  her 
brothers  reduced  in  education  to  the  nar- 
rowing influences  of  the  Hebrew  school. 
She  saw  economic  conditions  such  that  it 
was  barely  possible  to  make  a  living  and 
that  all  Jews  were  poor.  She  saw  bril)ery 
and  deception  as  the  only  conditions  that 
made  life  possible.  And  with  unflinching 
pen  she  traces  the  effects  on  the  character 
of  her  race.  "Yes,  I  .say,  we  cheated  the 
(lentiles,  whenever  w(>  dared,  because  it 
was  tho  only  thing  to  do."  "The  Jew  de- 
veloped a  dual  conscience,  which  allowed 
him  to  do  to  the  (lentile  what  \w  would 
call  a  sin  against  a  fellow  Jew."  "To  be 
a  Jew  was  a  costly  luxury,  the  price  of 
which  was  either  money  or  blood.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  hoarded  our  ix'iinies?" 
"Harassed    on    every     side,    tliwart(>d     in 


every  normal  effort,  pent  up  within  nar- 
row limits,  all  but  dehumanized,  the  Rus- 
sian Jew  fell  back  upon  the  only  thing  f  hat 
never  failed  him — his  hereditary  faith  in 
God.  In  the  study  of  the  Torah  he  found 
the  balm  for  all  his  wounds;  the  minute 
observance  of  traditional  rites  became  the 
expression  of  his  spiritual  cra\dngs;  and 
in  the  dream  of  a  restoration  to  Palestine 
he  forgot  the  world." 

Ill 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which 
Mary  Antin  spent  the  first  twelve  years 
of  her  life.  "I  began  Hfe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  she  says,  "and  here  am  I  still,  your 
contemporary  in  the  twentieth  century, 
thrilling  with  your  latest  thought."  How 
this  transformation,  gradual  but  complete, 
was  accomplished,  is  the  chief  theme  of 
the  book.  Many  causes  contributed,  but 
two  stand  out  with  wonderful  distinctness 
— the  educative  process  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  public  library,  and  the 
social  influence  of  American  friends.  As 
we  read  the  wonderful  story,  we  may  find 
on  every  page  illustrations  of  Wordsworth's 
immortal  words: 

"Not  for  these  I  rai.se 
Tlie  song  of  tlianks  and  praise: 
But  for  those  obstinate  cjuestioninKs 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,   vanishings: 
Black  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. 
High    instincts,   before    which    our    mortal 

nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilt.v  thing  surprized." 

Obstinate  questionings  there  Avere,  and 
mists  and  shadows  in  which  nothing  sub- 
stantial appeared,  and  black  misgivings, 
but  through  education  and  communion 
with  noble  spirits,  they  became 

"  truths  that  wake 
To  perish  never." 

The  great  lesson  of  the  book  is  that  ed- 
ucation and  social  influence  may  triumph 
over  the  obstacles  of  heredity  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  environment. 

IV 

What  that  education  was  and  what  that 
social  influence,  may  be  known  only  by 
those  who  read  the  book  with  seeing  eyes. 
For  the  most  part,  Mary  Antin  was  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  her  public-school  teach- 
ers. They  recognized  her  ability,  appre- 
ciated her  effort,  and  gave  her  sympathetic 
counsel  and  encouragement.  They  were 
of  that  character  which  she  has.  herself, 
described — "apostles  all  of  an  ideal,  they 
go  to  their  work  in  a  spirit  of  lo\e  and  in- 
quiry, seeking  not  comfort,  not  position, 
not  old-age  pensions,  but  truth  that  is  the 
sold  of  wisdom,  the  joy  of  big-eyed  chil- 
dren, the  food  of  hungry  youth."  Such 
a  one  must  have  been  Miss  Dillingham, 
whose  treatment  of  th(>  little  immigrant  girl 
forms  one  of  the  most  fascinating  chai)ters 
in  the  book.  And  those  of  us  who  knew  and 
honored  John  Tetlow,  of  the  Girls'  Latin 
School,  are  glad  to  r(>a(l  the  witness  that 
is  borne  in  these  pages  to  his  kindness  and 
his  wisdom.  The  mt>mory  even  of  Edward 
Everett  llalt^  grows  more  fragrant  as  we 
n'ad  of  his  interest  in  a  school-girl  from 
Rii.ssia.  "I  wish  I  had  asked  him,"  .says 
Miss  Antin.  "that  last  time  I  talked  with 
him,  how  it  was  that  he,  who  was  so  mod- 
est, made  those  who  walked  with  him  so 
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great."      The    teacher    who    will    take    to   meet  that  we  should  look  back  at  this  long  tion  of  the  accuracy  of  his  favorite  painter's 

heart  these  pages,  particularly  if  it  it>  her   period  between  his  first  work  and  the  clo-  vision  of  Mont  Blanc  by  tapping  with  a 

lot  to  deal  with  immigrant  children,  will   sing  years  of  his  influence  and  acknowledge  geologist's    hammer.      Hence    his    instant 

find  new  joy  and  hope  in  her  work,  as  well   a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  gallant  acceptance  of  the    tenets  of  the    Preraf- 

as  wise  counsel  and  pregnant  suggestion.       warfare    he    so    consistently    maintained  faelites;     quite    misconceiving    their    aim 

against  the  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  gen-  to  be  other  than  a  healthy  return  to  the 

■y  eratiou  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  espe-  study  of  nature  from  a  purely  technical 

cially  in  the  mid-Victorian  years.     It  is  standpoint;  and  even  influencing  and  con- 

"The  Promised  Land,"  while  outwardly    perhaps  less  easy,  under  the  conditions  of  vincing  certain  of  the  men  that  the  great- 

an  autobiography   of   surpassing  interest,    the  present  time,  to  follow  him  in  the  de-  est   quality   of   a   picture   was   an   artless 

is  a  treatise  on -sociology,  of  which  educa-   vious  wanderings  where  a  complexity  of  truth — largely  botanical  when  threads  of 

tion  is  the  dominant  feature.     To  all  who   interests   diverted  him  from  the  straight  morality  were  not  intermixt.     But  if  his 

may  still  doubt  the  wisdom  of  permitting   and  narrow  path  of  art,  with  entire  agree-  direct  teaching  is  of  little  import,  and  if 

the  immigration  of  the  Jews  of  Russia,  to    ment  of  his  plan  of  campaign,  nor  indeed  his  critical  faculty  was  so  at  fault  that  he 

all  who  would  understand  the  character  of   approval  of  the  ultimate  conquest  as  he  praises  beyond  measure  an  amiable  ama- 

the  Russian  Jew — his  patriotism,  his  stri-  conceived  it — were  such  victory   possible  teur  like  Miss  Francesca  Alexander,  and 

ving  after   spiritual  freedom,   to   all  who    in  a  conflict  whose  very  essence  is  to  dis-  breaks  lances  of  critical  disparagement  with 

need  to  learn  patience  and  gentleness  in   close  new  fields  to  conquer  for  every  inch  the  doughty  Whistler — and  is  impaled  on 

dealing  with  cliildren,  but  chiefly  to  those   of  territory  gained.  his  butterfly  barb  in  consequence — never- 

who  may  be  in  doubt  regarding  the  up-       It  is  not  by  harking  back  and  reconsti-  theless  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  Eng- 

lifting  influence  of  the  public  schools,  this    tuting  conditions,  which  were  in  their  time  lish  writer,  who  by  the  magic  of  his  style 

volume  may  be   heartily  commended.     It   instances  of  progress  and  for  that  reason  was  able  to  command  so  great  a  circle  of 

is  a  revelation  of  the  material,  intellectual,    alone  ser\ieeable,  that  a  living  art  can  be  readers,  and  who,  consecrating  his  life  to 

and  spiritual  wealth  America  possesses  in    established  or  maintained  with  any  hope  the  promulgation  of  art,  exercised  so  wide- 

her  Jewish  immigrants.     The  man  is  little   of  progression,  and  had  it  been  possible  for  spread  an  influence,  is  of  immense  impor- 

to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not    the  various    gilds   established   by  Ruskin  tance  to  our  English-speaking  world.    Per- 

gain  force  and  whose  optimism  would  not   or  through  his  influence  to  maintain  an  haps  the  very  range  of  subjects  which  he 

be  enhanced  by  its  perusal.  existence,  when  once  his  personal  effort,  conceived   to   be   comprized   in   his   main 

his  fortune,  or  his  influence  were  removed,  theme  was  a  quality  rather  than  a  defect 
mrnf'*!    T  IFF    OF  Rii<JKiT>J  *            their  product  might  have  had  a  vague  an-  in  addressing  an  audience  unprepared  for 
LOOKS    Llttj    Ut    KLbKlIN                 tiquarian  or    ethnological  interest,  but  it  the  clarity  and  directness  of  the  more  log- 
Reviewed  for  The  Literary  Digest  by          would    have    counted    Uttle    for    eontem-  ical  Continental  view  of  art.  A  recent  book 
Will  H.  Low                            poraneous  art.  of  memoirs,  "One  Look  Back,"  by  G.  W. 

With  infinite  pains,  and  with  as  much  E.  Russell,  speaks  of  Ruskin,  "whose  lec- 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  impartiality  as  a  devoted  disciple  can  de-  tures,  supposed  to  be  on  Fine  Arts,  ranged 
literature  upon  the  subject  of  the  Fine  cently  evince,  Mr.  Cook  has  followed  Rus-  over  every  topic  in  earth  and  heaven." 
Arts,  of  which  the  French  language  can  kin's  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  By  thus  unwittingly  disguising  his  object, 
boast  a  store,  is  the  comparative  poverty  by  copious  citations  from  his  work  has  by  "gilding  the  pill,"  as  it  were,  he  un- 
of  our  own.  Of  the  host  of  English  given  the  full  story  of  the  man  and  as  clear  doubtedly  brought  to  the  consideration 
essayists  who  have  wTitten  on  subjects  an  exposition  of  his  aims  as  such  a  tangled  of  art  as  a  factor  in  life  many  who  other- 
that  ma  J'  be  broadly  described  as  esthetic,  and  persistently  digressive  mind  as  that  wise  would  have  dwelt  content  and  igno- 
literature,  either  in  its  aims  or  its  methods,  pertaining  to  his  subject  permits.  If  one  rant.  That  Ruskin's  message  was  con- 
can  claim  the  vast  majority  and  but  a  arises  from  the  perusal  of  these  two  com-  veyed  in  a  language  that  hovers  between 
scant  few  have  treated  of  the  arts  of  de-  prehensive  volumes  with  something  like  a  the  boundaries  of  poetry  and  prose,  that 
sign.  Of  these  again  the  greater  number  sense  of  weariness  it  is  in  no  wise  the  fault  carries  a  harmony  that  is  all  its  own,  has 
are  devoted  to  technical  questions.  Like  of  the  method  or  the  style  of  the  author,  long  been  conceded.  His  spoken  addresses 
Eastlake's  "Alaterials  for  a  History  of  Oil  but  it  is  rather  a  reflex  of  the  futility  in-  must  have  been  strangely  impressive,  as 
Painting,"  or  are  biographical  as  North-  herent  to  much  of  the  ill-directed  effort  of  Mr.  Cook's  testimony  would  have  us  be- 
cote's  "Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  Ruskin,  due  partially  to  his  divergent  na-  lieve,  and  their  intense  sincerity,  rising 
or  Leslie's  "Life of  Constable."  Reynolds,  turo  and  in  part,  to  the  reluctance  with  tho  it  did  at  times  to  whimsical  intol- 
it  is  true,  has  left  an  invaluable  treasure  which  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  mind  ac-  erance,  explains  the  following  which  his 
in  his  "Discourses,"  and  later  men,  like  cepts  any  elucidation  of  the  question  of  personality  won.  Tho  the  book  is  far  from 
R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  in  his  monograph  on  art  apart  from  morals.  That  this  attitude  a  chronicle  of  a  happy  life,  in  some  sense 
"The  Art  of  Velasquez,"  or  our  compatriot,  of  mind  is  an  aftermath  of  the  Reforma-  hardly  a  successful  one,  Mr.  Cook  has  man- 
W.  C.  Brownell,  in  his  "French  Art,"  have  tion,  which  finding  art  established  as  a  aged  to  convey  a  charming  impression  of 
added  works  of  which  our  language  may  child  of  the  Church  misjudged  it  in  its  the  man  who  was  a  good  son,  a  faithful 
be  proud;  while  still  later  and  to-day  condemnation  of  Papacy,  or  if  it  be  simply  friend,  a  gifted  writer,  and,  best  of  all,  one 
there  are  a  number  who  write  upon  art  due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  English-speak-  who,  embracing  a  great  faith  in  early  life, 
subjects  with  a  knowledge  and  discernment  ing  peoples  it  is  a  transplanted  growth,  was  stedfast,  enthusiastic,  and  self-sacri- 
that  compares  favorably  with  the  litera-  left  to  prosper  as  it  will,  lacking  the  direc-  fieing  in  person  and  in  purse  to  advance  his 
ture  of  art  of  any  country.                                tion  and  culture  with  which  established  belief  throughout  his  working  years. 

But  in  his  time  and  place,  John  Ruskin,    academies  and  generations  of  practition- 
the  subject  of   this  biography,  written  by   ers  have  guided  it  in  Continental  Europe, 

E.  T.  Cook  and  issued  in  two  handsome   is  a  question  sufficiently  trite;    but  one  OTHER  BOOKS 

volumes  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  had   which  this  book  recalls  and  for  which  it       „,       „  t  *.  ht  1,  „  t?i„w^,  p,,^<.„     p„ 

...,,,       ,  ^  ,.„     1    -■•   1  1    t,   J.  1      ,  .  ,.  r>      1  •    >  Elon,  Hanna.    Let's  Make  a  Flower  darden.    Fp. 

a  fruitful  but  almost  unfilled  field  before   gives  but  an  enigmatic  answer.     Ruskin  s  208.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.   1912.   $1.35. 

him  when,   to  quote  our  author,  he  "set   was  the  voice  preaching  in  the  wlderness  .  i       1     4.1, 

himself  down  in  his  little  study  at  Heme   of  his  time,  but  his  doctrine  was  seldom  so       With  the  springtime  comes  not  only  the 

Hill   to   write  in   the  fuU  enthusiasm   of   simple  and  direct  as  when,  in   1885,   he  flowering  of  nature,  but  the  budding  ot 

youth  the  first  volume  of  'Modern  Paint-   wrote  the  preface  to  his  autobiographical  literary  gemus,  and  the  would-be  gardener 

ers.'"  memories    of    childhood:     ...  "So    that  has  to  choose,  for  his  instruction,  from  a 

This  was  in  1842,  in  the  twenty-third  very  eariy  indeed  in  my  thoughts  on  trees,  bewildering  list  of  books  on  horticulture 
year  of  Ruskin's  age,  and  from  that  time  I  had  got  at  the  principle  given  fifty  years  in  aU  its  forms.  In  this  year  s  crop,  this 
until  the  last  vears,  which  were  partially  afterward  in  Proserpina,  that  the  seeds  little  hand-book  of  information  and  en- 
obscured  by  failing  mentality;  favored  and  fruits  of  them  were  for  the  sake  of  the  couragement  is  especially  attractive,  in  its 
by  circumstances  of  fortune;  endowed  flowers,  not  the  flowers  for  the  fruit."  contents,  its  style,  and,  particularly,  in  its 
with  a  literary'  gift  which  arrested  atten-  That  a  work  of  art  should  exist  for  itself ,  appearance  and  illustrations.  The  de- 
tion  from  the 'first  and  enlisted  among  his  not  for  the  sake  of  "the  fruit,"  be  tho  fruit  scriptions  and  suggestions  are  thoroughly 
readers  virtually  all  who  cared  for  English  geological,  meteorological,  or  moral  verity,  practical,  but  the  writer  so  evidently  loves 
prose;  his  pen  was  never  idle.  It  is  is  weU-nigh  forgotten,  as  Ruskin  wanders  ber  subject  and  expresses  herself  so 
from  theme  to  theme,  measuring  Turner's  piquantly  that  the  very  reading  becomes  a 

Cook,  E.  T.  The  Life  of  John  Ruskin.  New  purelv  intuitive  impressions  of  nature  with  delight,  even  when  it  concerns  mere  dry 
AUen&  Co!  L^.TJu."    *^'''     ^''"''''°'     '^^"'''    a  yardstick,  or  reassuring  the  English  na^  (Continued  on  page  1264) 
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How  Will  Your  Car  Be  Built  ? 


How  your  car  will  be  built  is  too  important  a  matter  for 
you  to  take  for  granted.  It  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  what  you  get  for  your  money.  And  there  is  today, 
as  there  always  has  been,  a  vital  difference  in  the 
construction  of  different  cars.  Most  cars  are  good  enough, 
some  are  better,  and  one  or  two  are  absolutely  best. 

What  you  really  get  for  your  money  is  determined  back 
in  the  factories  where  your  car  is  made.     Don't  forget  that. 

And  today  just  as  in  the  past.  The  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration has  the  largest,  the  best  automobile  factories  in 
the  world. 

The  Studebaker- Flanders  "20,"  for  example,  is  built 
from  iron  and  steels  made  to  our  own  specifications  by 
Pittsburgh  mills,  and  every  shipment  we  receive  is  chem- 
ically analyzed  to  maintain  our  standard.  Our  own 
mighty  hammers  drop-forge  no  less  than  226  parts  for 
every  Studebaker-Flanders  "20."  Studebaker  foundries 
cast  Studebaker  cylinders  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  not 
purchasable  in  the  open  market. 

All  our  steel  is  heat  treated  and,  where  necessary, 
case-hardened,  in  Studebaker  ovens  and  by  our  own 
secret  processes. 

Through  all  the  marvelous  milling  and  grinding  opera- 
tions which  transform  the  rough  forging  or  casting  into 
the  finished  piece,  as  delicately  measured  as  a  watch, 
accuracy  is  the  keynote  and  at  every  point  inspection  is 
rigidly  exact. 


It  is  Studebaker  manufacture  by  Studebaker  processes, 
and  the  genius  of  it  is  quantity  production  by  automatic 
machinery.  The  hand  will  make  mistakes,  the  automatic 
ipachine  never. 

Studebaker  cars  are  not  assembled  cars  in  any  way. 
They  are  built,  practically  entire,  in  Studebaker  factories. 
This  means  a  great  deal  to  an  owner.  How  much,  any 
experienced  automobilist  will  tell  you. 

If  you  are  offered  a  car  at  less  money  than  a  Stude- 
baker-Flanders "20,"  make  a  few  comparisons.  Con- 
sider the  appearance,  comfort,  transmission  design, 
spring  suspension,  rear  axle  and  brake  construction,  suf- 
ficiency of  bearings,  steering  gear,  and  other  important 
features. 

If  some  one  urges  on  you  a  cai  at  higher  price,  make 
the  same  comparisons,  and  weigh  the  fact  that  the  Stude- 
baker system  of  manufacture  enables  us  to  build  better 
and  cheaper  than  any  maker  with  inferior  facilities  pos- 
sibly can. 

Studebaker  cars  are  one  price  to  all,  with  a  fair  profit 
to  the  dealer,  because  they  are  honestly  built  and  hon- 
estly priced.  And  remember  that  the  dealer  must  make 
a  fair  profit  if  he  is  to  remain  in  business. 

When  you  buy  a  Studebaker-E-M-F  "30"  or  Stude- 
baker-Flanders "20"  you  get  a  car  built  in  the  best  fac- 
tories in  the  industry  by  men  whose  name  for  years  has 
been  a  byword  for  business  honor.  You  couldn't  ask 
more,  and  you  needn't  get  less. 


Studebaker-Fliuider*  "20"  Touring  Car,  Standard  Equipped,  $800  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Equipped  with  Top,  Windshield,  Prest-O-Lite  Tank  and  Speedometer,  $885  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


STUDEBAKER  MODELS 

STUDEBAKER-FLANDERS      "20"  STUDEBAKER-E-M-F  "30" 

Touring  Car     -----        $800  Touring  Car     -----  $1100 

Roadster      ------      750  Detachable  Demi-Tonneau       -  -    iioo 

Delivery  Car  -----           800  Roadster          xioo 

Utility  Car 800 

Our  New  Art  Catalogue  D  will  Interest   You.     Send  for  it. 

The    Studebaker    Corporation 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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Mr.  Sloan,  VV'ilmi)igioit,N.  C.^  chose  Beaver  Board 
for  his  walls  and  ceilings.  He  is  tiot  only  delighted 
■with  their  artislic  beauty,  but  finds  that  thev  have 
freed  him  from  lath  and  plaster  troubles. 


in 


The  Keynote 
the   Harmony  of  these 
Beautiful  Interiors 

THAT  keynote  is 
sounded  by  paneled 
walls  and  ceilings  of 
Beaver  Board. 

Desigriied  in  accordance  with  the  most 
modern  idens,  their  beautiful  pebbled 
surfaces,  painted  in  soft,  delicate  tints 
or  rich,  warm  color-schemes,  give  tone 
and  distinction  to  the  whole  interior. 

And  all  this  is  coupled  with  economy, 
durability,  elimination  of  unsanitary 
wall  paper  and  all  lath-and-plaster 
troubles  and  inconveniences. 

Thousands  of  enthusiastic  users  in 
every  type  of  new  or  remodeled  build- 
ing endorse 

DEAVER  POARD 

PURE- WOOD-FIBRE 

Walls   and  Ceilings 


I.ookfor 

This 

Trademark 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


On  the  Back 

of  Each 

Panel 


You  can  get  the  whole  story  only  by 
writing  at  once  for  "Beaver  Board  and 
its  Uses,"  an  absorbingly  interesting 
book,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  full 
of  helpful  suggestions  on  design  and 
decoration. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Sup- 
ply, Lumber.  Hardware  and  Paint 
Dealers,  and  Decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average  requtremejtts. 

The  Denver  COMFANY  ^^vrrAUO 

410    Beaver    Road,    Buffalo.    N.    Y..    U.    S.    A. 

The  Deaver  Comtany  .  li  m  ited 

350  Beaver  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Canada 
16  Eastcheap,  London,  E.  C. 


Beaver  Board  walls  and  ceilings  saved  Mr.  Sloan, 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  from  the  cracking  of  plaster  and 
the  need  of  re-papering,  as  well  as  making  his  home 
more  attractive. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  froTii  page  1062) 

details  about  how  and  where  to  plant,  the 
choice  of  fertilizers,  and  selection  of  plants. 
"  To  get  the  greatest  good  from  a  garden, 
we  should  not  undertake  more  than  we 
can  personally  take  care  of."  "  Garden- 
making  is  creative  work,  just  as  much  as 
painting,  or  writing  a  poem.  It  is  a  per- 
sonal expression  of  self,  an  individual  con- 
ception of  beauty." 

Holliday,  Carl.  The  Wit  and  Humor  of  Colonial 
Days.  Pp.  308.  Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.      1912.      $1.50. 

Professor  HoUiday's  book  is  written  to 
prove  that  the  American's  ability  to  "see 
the  point"  is  as  old  as  the  nation  and  not 
a  development  of  the  last  half-century. 
"Nor  has  the  stream  of  wit  and  humor 
once  ceased  from  the  landing  of  the  colo- 
nists in  Virginja."  "Faithfully,  too,  this 
type  of  literature  has  served  the  nation  in 
every  crisis.  It  has  ridiculed  our  foes,  en- 
couraged our  defenders,  and  turned  the 
hardships  of  war  into  causes  of  merriment. 
In  great  political  struggles  it  has  laughed 
hypocrisy,  bombast,  and  dangerous  move- 
ments out  of  court.  In  times  of  peace  it 
has  proved  its  value  in  maintaining  decent 
standards,  in  driving  silly  and  foppish  tend- 
encies from  our  thoughts,  and  in  showing  us 
ourselves  as  we  really  are."  The  author 
covers  the  period  from  1607  to  about  1800 
and  gives  the  main  facts  about  the  lives  of 
his  subjects  as  well  as  illustrations  from 
their  writings. 

The  first  division  he  makes  is  that  of  the 
early  colonial  humorists,  with  such  illus- 
trations as  Nathaniel  Ward,  William  Byrd, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  others;  then  he 
takes  the  "Humor  of  the  Revolution," 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  anonymous, 
then  the  "Humor  of  the  Republic," 
the  origin  of  the  "Hartford  Wits,"  and 
finally  considers  the  "Colonial  Stage"  with 
its  illustrations.  Much  had  to  be  omitted, 
but,  in  the  main,  the  material  is  compre- 
hen.sive  and  complete.  "It  is  a  remark- 
able testiniony  to  the  sturdiness  of  the 
American  people,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
terrors  of  the  wilderness  and  the  terrors 
of  tyrannical  misrule,  they  have  retained 
the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  see  a 
joke  and  return  it  with  interest.  May 
they  never  lose  that  faculty." 

Weeks,  Raymond,  Bright,  James  W.,  Grandgent, 

Charles  H.  The  N.  E.  A.  Phonetic  Alphabet,  with 
a  Review  of  the  Whipple  Experiments.  Lancaster, 
Pa.:  New  Era  Printing  Company.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  91. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  vigorous  reply 
to  a  brochure  by  Professor  Whipple 
criticizing  the  inclusion  in  dictionaries  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  Phonetic  Alphabet — a  subject 
of  much  interest  to  teachers  and  phone- 
ticians. The  first  answer  is  that  Dr. 
Wliipple  was  not  competent  by  training  to 
(leal  with  the  matter  as  he  attempted  to 
do,  and  that  consequently  many  of  his 
criticisms  are  undermined  by  truth  and 
experience.  This  is  manifested  by  the 
present  writers  in  much  detail.  They  then 
proceed  to  defend  the  N.  E.  A.  system, 
taking  as  their  Vjasis  the  great  need — indeed 
absolute  necessity  (in  their  view). — of  a 
national  scientific  alphabet  to-day,  as  an 
iii.'^trument  for  the  study  and  teaching  of 
the  native  and  foreign  languages,  and  as  a 
simple  but  accurate  way  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation  of  words  in  our  multitude  of 
school-books  and  reference  works.  It  looks 
as  tho  they  had  completely  won  their  case. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

PHOTOGRAPHING     A    VOLCANO    IN 
ERUPTION 

IWT  OTION-PICTURE  men  who  photo- 
IVx  graph  lions  and  tigers  usually  have 
somebody  handy  with  a  rifle  to  quiet  them 
if  they  get  too  rampageous,  but  when  a 
man  is  photographing  a  volcano  he  has  no 
quietus  available.  So  there  is  a  thriU  in 
the  latter  sport  that  has  a  tingle  all  its  own. 
It  was  felt  by  Charles  Martin,  a  Govern- 
ment photographer  in  the  Philippine  serv- 
ice, when  he  went  to  the  trembling  rim  of 
Taal  Volcano  last  winter  and  took  a  re- 
markable series  of  pictures  of  spouting 
columns  of  mud,  lava,  and  poisonous  gases 
thousands  of  feet  in  diameter,  which  devas- 
tated a  whole  region  and  killed  1,400  peo- 
ple. This  feat  is  described  in  The  National 
Geographic  Magazine  (Washington)  by 
Dean  C.  Worcester,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  Philippines,  who  quotes  Mr. 
Martin  and  also  gives  us  some  of  his  own 
observations  to  add  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  story.  Secretary  Worcester's  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Taal  Volcano  be- 
gan in  1888,  when  he  and  Dr.  Frank  S. 
Bourns,  an  ornithologist,  attempted  to  go 
from  the  island  of  Mindoro  to  Luzon  in  a 
small  sail-boat  and  were  driven  ashore  at 
the  Bay  of  Bantangas  by  a  storm.  They 
had  to  wait  a  day  or  two  for  an  outgoing 
steamer,  so  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  volcano.  Here  is 
how  the  crater  looked  at  that  time: 

The  view  that  opened  before  us  was  one 
of  unsurpassed  grandeur  and  beauty.  We 
had  ascended  the  eastern  slope  of  the  vol- 
cano. There  lay  at  our  feet  a  great  de- 
pression, roughly  circular  and  approxi- 
mately a  mile  in  diameter.  Its  walls  were 
in  most  places  nearly,  or  quite,  perpendicu- 
lar. They  were  beautifully  stratified  and 
brightly  colored.  Immediately  in  front  of 
us  was  a  lunette-shaped  fragment  of  a  sec- 
ond crater  wall,  the  remainder  of  which 
had  long  since  disappeared. 

On  the  floor  of  the  main  crater  there  were 
three  brilliantly  colored  lakes,  of  which 
the  northernmost  was  blue,  the  central  one 
yellow,  and  the  southernmost  a  vivid 
emerald  green.  The  yellow  and  green  lakes 
were  boiling  violently,  and  from  an  open- 
ing under  the  southern  point  of  the  crater 
fragment  above  mentioned  there  arose, 
with  a  steady  roar  and  occasional  subter- 
ranean explosions,  an  immense  column  of 
st(!am  and  sulfur  fumes.  Numerous  sol- 
fataras  on  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  crater 
spat  forth  poisonous  vapors  and  contrib- 
uted assorted  hissings  to  the  general  chorus 
of  strange  and  awe-inspiring  sounds. 

Immediately  in  front  of  us  tho  slope  of 
the  crater  wall  was  somewhat  less  abrupt 
than  elsewhere,  and  we  saw  extending  down 
to  the  crater  floor  traces  of  a  zigzag  path, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  by  a  love- 
sick governor  to  satisfy  the  caprice  of  his 
inamorata,  who  desired  to  descend  into  the 
crater. 

Lured  on  by  that  strange  impulse  which 

(.Continued  on  page  1266) 
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WHETHER  on  business  or  pleasure 
bent — in  crowded  city  thorough- 
fares or  to  and  from  country  club, 
golf  links  or  suburban  home — the  unfailing 
service  of  this  trim,  aristocratic  roadster  will 
win  your  admiration. 

It  is  the  ideal  automobile  for  men  who  demand 
an  all-around  Town  Car.  It  is  speedy,  noiseless, 
clean,  odorless.  With  it  you  can  present  a  well- 
groomed  appearance  from  morning  until  night — 
independent  of  a  chauffeur.  It  is  always  ready. 
Nothing  to  do  but  go. 


It  has  the  quickest  "get-away"  m  traffic  of  any 
automobile  made. 

A  greater  speed  is  possible  with  the  Detroit 
Electric  than  the  traffic  ordinance  of  any  city 
allows.  Its  mileage  is  more  than  ample  for  an  entire 
day's  use. 

One  to  five  speeds  instantly  attainable — all  con- 
trolled by  one  lever  on  the  steering  wheel. 

Hills  have  no  terrors  for  the  Detroit  Electric. 
Scores  of  Kansas  City  and  Seattle  people  drive 
them  daily. 

Further  information  gladly  sent  upon  request. 


Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 


Anderson    Electric    Car    Company 

408   Clay  Ave.,    Detroit,   U.   S.  A. 

Branches : 
New   York: — Broadway   at  80th   Street.  Chicago: — 2416   Michigan  Avenue 

(Also  Branch  at  Evanston) 
Selling   representatives  in  most  leading  cities 


Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 


J 
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AVE  vou  ever  returned  from  a  trip  to  find  that  your 
photographs,  taken  with  great  care  and  expense,  didn't 

1  *  ~> 


"  come  out 


Have  you  ever  made  two  or  three  exposures  of  the  same 
subject  to  make  sure  of  getting  one  good  picture? 

Here  are  three  simple  rules  for  avoiding  these  disappoint- 
ments—  and  for  making  amateur  photography  easy  and 
reasonably  certain.     First — get 


The  Superb 

Ansco 


It  is  the  camera  of  professional 
quality,  made  by  the  makers 
of  98  per  cent  of  all  the 
professional    cameras 
made  in  this  country 
for  60  years.     Yet  it 
is  so  simple  in  operation 
and    adjustment    that    the 
veriest  tyro  can  get  fine  re- 
sults with  it.    And  so  well  m 
that  it  is  elegant  as  well  as  pract 

Second — load  it  with  Ansco 
unsurpassed    for  sharp  detail 
full  color  value. 

Third — print  on  Cyko  Paper, 
prize  winner  at  all  photograph 
contests.     A  paper  of  rich,  soft 
quality,    easily    manipulated 
by  amateurs  and  highly  ap- 
preciated by  professionals. 

Twenty  styles  of  Ansco  Cameras, 
from  $2  to  $55,  are  shown  in  our 
cataloK,  "The  Settled  Fact."  El- 
bert Hubbard  has  published  a 
preachment,  "Snapshots  and  Edu- 
cation." We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
both  to  you. 


L 


ATVSCO  COMPAIVY 

Bingliaintou,    ^.  V 


Protect 

Your 

Valuables 

In  vour  office  vou  need 
Till':  .-^.\Fi:  CABINET  for 
your  correspondence,  records, 
plans — the  papers  your  safe 
will  not  hold. 

In  your  home  you  need  THE  SAFE-CABINET 
for  silverware,  jewelry,  accounts,  family  papers,  etc. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

insures  against  fire  and  theft.  The  in- 
terior is  adjustable.  It  can  be  moved 
about  as  desired.  It  costs  little  more  than 
wood.  Sizes  for  all  purposes  in  office 
and  home. 

Write  for  Booklet  L  2 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 

Dept.  L  Marietta.  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  most  cities 

Makers  of  the  S-C  LISE  of  steel  ojffice  furniture  and 
the  S-C    BOOK-UNIT,   the    ne-.v  steel  library  system. 


Pleases  iKev 
Children.-^ 

lanent 


Givinff 
Plaij  thing 
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The  Health  Merry-Go- Ronnd 

pr<»m(>teHoiit-(i<>(>r  life,  rleet> 
brpnthincf  of  fresh  air  aiitl  devtlopniLJit  of  chil- 
dren's iniiMclf^. 

KEEPS  THE  CHILDREN  SATISFIED  AT  HOME 

It,  is  11  KrcHt  nti  met  ion  al  chuifh  l.i  iis  jtiirl  ottirr 
(jatiit*rin«H  and  can  bo  made  a  l>iy  MONEY-MAKKU 
FOU  THK  OWN  Kit. 

MachiuH  is  built  of  seiisonoil  hardwood,  iron  and 
8toel;  laHtH  years  without  lepairs.  N<wot;  wheels;  ab- 
BoIu(el>  Hafe.  Jlas  an  on;an  that  adds  to  the  i)lea8ure 
ot  \onncMtr.r«.  Knrnishcd  with  or  without  CHnoi)y. 
Every  machine  guaranteed;  bent  on  free  trial.  Money 
refunded  il  not  halihtied. 

Health  Merry-Go- Round  Co 
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so  often  leads  people  into  foolish  adven- 
tures, we  scrambled  down  this  apology  for 
:i  path,  finding  the  main  crater  floor  so 
liot  that  we  were  forced  to  stand  first  on 
one  foot  and  then  on  the  other  to  keep 
tlie  soles  of  our  shoes  from  scorching.  We 
climbed  the  fragment  of  the  inner  crater 
wall,  worked  along  it  to  a  point  immedi- 
ately above  the  opening  from  which  was 
steadily  issuing  a  great  column  of  fumes 
and  steam,  craned  our  necks  over  the  edge 
and  stared  down  into  the  seemingly  bot- 
tomless depths  below. 

We  then  retraced  our  steps,  and,  like  the 
idiots  that  we  were,  endeavored  to  approach 
one  of  the  boiling  lakes  in  order  to  secure 
samples  of  the  water.  Soon  the  ground 
began  to  ring  hollow  under  our  feet.  At 
this  moment  one  of  our  Filipino  attend- 
ants broke  'through  the  thin  crust  on  which 
we  were  standing,  and  sank  to  his  knees 
in  boiling  mud,  scalding  his  legs  so  that 
the  skin  came  off.  We  promptly  retraced 
our  steps  and  climbed  up  the  crater  wall, 
which  proved  to  be  a  very  different  under- 
taking from  descending  it.  After  a  brief 
rest  on  the  rim  we  reluctantly  turned  our 
backs  on  a  view  which  was  then  the  grand- 
est I  had  ever  seen,  and  which  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  me. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  Philippines  in 
1900  Secretary  Worcester  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Taal,  finding  the  crater 
little  changed.  He  was  assured  that  no 
eruption  was  likely  to  occur,  but  he  be- 
lieved the  volcano  was  far  from  being  dead. 
His  suspicions  were  confirmed  on  January 
27,  1911,  when  the  seismographs  at  the 
Manila  Observatory  began  to  register  fre- 
quent disturbances.  There  were  twenty- 
six  distinct  shocks  that  day,  and  on  the 
28th  217  were  recorded.  The  writer  goes 
on: 

Definite  news  that  Taal  was  in  eruption 
was  received  during  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 28,  in  a  telegram.  Charles  Martin,  the 
Government  photographer,  left  for  the 
scene  of  disturbance  at  3  p.m.,  reaching 
the  edge  of  Bombon  Lake  at  8  p.m.  As 
Mr.  Martin  was  one  of  the  few  competent 
observers  who  witnessed  the  eruption  at 
short  range,  and  who  was  not  so  overcome 
by  the  awful  catastrophe  in  which  it  cul- 
minated as  to  be  unable  to  give  any  intelli- 
gent account  of  what  occurred,  particular 
interest  attaches  to  his  statements. 

He  had  been  sent  to  obtain  a  photo- 
graphic record  of  the  phenomena  of  this 
eruption,  which  no  one  anticipated  would 
be  destructive,  and  he  proceeded  to  per- 
form his  appointed  task  with  extraordinary 
coolness,  and  with  complete  disregard  for 
his  personal  safety.  It  is  due  to  the  merest 
chance  that  he  is  alive  to-day. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  January  29  he 
crossed  the  disturbed  waters  of  Bombon 
Lake  in  Mr.  Ward's  boat  and  by  eight 
o'clock  had  made  his  way  to  the  crater  rim, 
from  which  point  he  secured  a  magnificent 
series  of  photographs  giving  an  impressive 
idea  of  the  play  of  titanic  forces  which  was 
then  occurring. 

It  was  at  once  evident  that  every  weak 
point  in  the  cra.ter  floor  had  given  way. 
From  the  former  site  of  the  green  lake,  at 
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one  end  of  which  was  located  the  active 
crater  in  1888,  there!  rolled  an  enormous 
column  of  vapor,  which  towered  skyward 
until  caught  by  the  morning  breeze,  and 
wa'5  then  swept,  black  and  threatening, 
westward  over  the  neighboring  province 
of  Cavite.  Enormous  masses  of  black  mud 
were  thrown  to  a  great  height  at  frequent 
intervals,  boring  their  way  through  the 
column  of  white  steam.  There  were  fre- 
quent loud  explosions  of  sufficient  inten- 
sity to  shake  the  solid  earth. 

The  varied  phases  of  this  imposing  dis- 
play tempted  Mr.  Martin  to  expose  plates 
until  his  stock  became  practically  ex- 
hausted, when  he  returned  to  Tanauan 
with  but  a  single  plate  ready  for  use. 

At  1.05  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 
he  was  awakened  by  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  explosion  and  saw  an  enormous 
column  of  mud  rising  from  the  crater, 
which  was  distant  some  eleven  miles. 
There  was  a  magnificent  display  of  "  chain  " 
lightning  about  the  black  mud-cloud,  and 
the  explosion  had  awakened  and  terrified 
every  one.  Twelve  minutes  later  there 
was  a  rain  of  mud  at  Tanauan.  It  was 
followed  by  a  fall  of  fine,  dry  volcanic 
ejecta.  Shortly  before  .two  o'clock  the  sky, 
which  had  been  obscured  by  the  black  mud- 
cloud,  cleared  completely. 

While  Mr.  Martin  and  his  companions 
were  still  discussing  the  imposing  phenom- 
enon which  they  had  witnessed,  there  oc- 
curred at  2.20  o'clock  two  terrific  explo- 
sions, or  I  should  say  perhaps  a  double 
explosion,  for  the  second  report  succeeded 
the  first  so  quickly  as  almost  to  coincide 
with  it,  and  people  a  little  farther  away 
noted  but  one  concussion.  We  now  know 
that  this  explosion  tore  most  of  the  floor 
out  of  the  main  crater  of  Taal  Volcano 
and  hurled  it  skyward.  A  huge  black  cloud 
continued  to  rise  for  a  long  time.  Its  ejec- 
tion was  attended  by  a  most  extraordinary 
electrical  display,  which  was  visible  for  250 
miles. 

Mr.  Martin  and  his  companions  left 
Banadero  for  Volcano  Island  in  a  partially 
crippled  launch  at  I  p.m.  on  the  day  of  the 
eruption.  The  photographer  reached  the 
rim  of  the  crater  two  hours  later  and  soon 
completed  his  series  of  negatives.  Then 
he  joined  his  companions  and  started  back 
to  the  boat.    But  that  was  not  all: 

Fifteen  minutes  later  there  occurred  a 
tremendous  explosion,  which  again  deluged 
the  island  with  mud,  while  a  black  cloud 
of  noxious  fumes  roUed  down  the  slopes  of 
the  volcano  to,  and  over,  the  neighboring 
waters  of  the  lake. 

Of  this  adventurous  journey  Mr.  Martin 
says: 

"  At  the  time,  it  was  my  own  opinion 
that  absolutely  no  animal  life  could  have 
withstood  and  lived  tlu-ough  the  eruption 
on  the  island;  it  was  completely  devastated, 
not  a  blade  of  grass  escaping.  Large  trees 
eight  inches  in  diameter  were  broken,  leav- 
ing stumps  of  one  foot  or  one  and  one-half 
feet  high.  The  ends  of  these  stumps  were 
shredded  like  whisk-brooms  by  tlut  fall  of 
sand  and  small  stones  driven  by  the  force 
of  the  eruption.  A  large  stone  weighing 
not  less  tlian  600  pounds  was  proj(!cte(i 
clear  on  top  of  the  higlicst  ridg(!. 

"  A  rock  was  found  with  its  surface 
fus(»d,  giving  it  the  appearance  known  as 
'bread-crust';     the   great(»st   diameter   of 


Gives  You  the 
Two  Greatest  Pleasures 

THE  purest  joys  known  to  mankind  come  from  things  which  we  do  spon- 
taneouslx,  things  which  our  natural  Instinct  seems  to  invite  or  stir  us  to  do. 
One  of  the  keenest  pleasures  mankind  has  discovered  and  developed  is 
Music — that  difficult  art  which  requires  years  of  preparation  before  the  musician 
can  fully  enjoy  its  pleasures. 

How  much  keener  then  is  this  pleasure  of  music  when  guided  by  natural 
human  Instinct !  The  union  of  Music  and  Instinct  means  a  pleasure  far  more 
exhilarating   than  any  other  which  the  five  senses  record !      The  invention  of  the 

VIRTUOLO 

THE  NEW  INSTINCTIVE  PLAYER  PIANO 

offers   you — even  though    untrained    in    music — this    greatest,    keenest    pleasure. 

When  you  play  the  Virtuolo  you  find  you  don't  have  to  concentrate  every 
faculty  on  how  you  are  producing  the  music.  You  find  the  instrument  so  simply 
and  sensitively  contrived  that  your  very  thoughts  and  feelings  seem  to  pass  directly 
to  the  piano  strings.  Four  simple  expression  buttons,  which  the  fingers  of  your 
left  hand  press  instinctively,  give  you  complete  control  over  the  music. 

Seeing,  hearing,  playing  the  Virtuolo  will  prove  far  more  to  you  than  all  the 
advertisements  we  might  write.  Therefore,  call  at  the  store  of  our  local  represen- 
tative— we'll  send  you  his  address — and  test  the  Virtuolo.  Or  have  it  Sent  to  your 
owp  home  for  free  demonstration. 

The  Virtuolo  in  the  famous  pure-toned  HALLET  &  DAVIS  PIANO, 
praised  by  greatest  musicians  from  Franz  Liszt  to  Mary  Garden,  $750  and  up- 
wards. In  the  artistic  CONWAY  PIANO,  as  low  as  ^575.  LEXINGTON 
Player  Piano,  ^450  and  up.  Three  years  to  pay  in,  if  desired.  Send  for  hand- 
some colored  pictures  of  all  styles,  giving  complete  description. 

FASCINATING  BOOK-FREE 


/4^      .s^ 


have 


'The  Inner  Beauty"  will  open  your  eyes  to  things  about  Music  which  you 
never   known.       Tells   you    fully    about    Instinctive    Playing   and   the 


Virtuolo.     Send  attached  coupon  for  a  copy,  today 

HALLET  &   DAVIS   PIANO  CO. 
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/'t^^ 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


NEWARK 


TOLEDO 
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The  Home  of  Wholesome  Food 


A  Snow-White  Solid  Porcelain  Compartment 
It  does  away  with  cracks,  joints,  crevices,  cor- 
ners and  other  natural  hiding  places  for  dirt, 
odors,  decaying  food  and  dangerous  microbes 
found  in  other  refrigerators. 

SEND  FOK  OUR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK 
ON  HOME  REFRIGERATION.  It  tells  you  how 
to  keep  your  food  sweet  and  wholesome — how 
to  cut  down  ice  bills  what  to  seek  and  what  to 
avoid  in  buying  any  refrigerator.  Every 
housewife  and  home  owner  should  have  one. 
It  al.so  describes  the  wondeihil  ndvantaKts  of  tlic  "  .M<  >\  K(  tK.'  Tlic  on«'  rv- 
f  riK«'i'iit«>r  witli  each  lood  compartnicnl  111. ide  ol  a  solid  piece  of  unbreakable 
snovv-wliiie  porcelain  ware— every  comer  rounded  like  above  cut.  'I'he  on«>  !•«•- 
fri»t«M'ji(of  .KCepled  in  the  best  homes  and  leading  hospitals  because  it  can  be 
made  Kernilcssly  clean  by  simply  wiping  out  with  a  damp  cloth.  The  one  r«>f  ritr- 
«'riil«»r  that  will  pay  lor  itself  in  a  saving  on  ice  bills,  lood  waste  and  repairs.  Tli«' 
"  MONItOK"  i«  Mold  at  furtory  |>i-icfs  on  :{«)  <l)iys' t  rial .  AVe  i>'>y 
tli«  froiiflit  aii<l   iiiiai"inl<'<>  '■  full   satiHl'act  ion   or  money   back.' 

LlUICUAl-     ClCKIilT    TKIiMS    II'    JH:sl  IC  i:  I) 
MONUOEIlKFllKJKItATOKCO.MI'ANY.Stnlion  .S.  I.oikland,  O. 


The  Lifetime  Refrigerator 


3«>  Dajh*  Trial    ('rcillt  Torina 
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The   Gertuine  has  this  L^bei 


^'Imitated  but 
not  Duplicatexi' 


The  "Porosknit"  guarantee  has  no  conditions  or  time-lirnil.  '^^     \  i  his  means 

that  there  is  such  quality  in  genuine  "Porosknit" — the  best  materials  possible,   the 

utmost  care  in  making,  durability,  true  fit  and  comfort — that  we,  the  makers,  can  stand  back 
of  each  garment  with  the  absolute  warranty  of  "satisfaction,  or  your  money  back." 

This  is  unanswerable  proof  of  how  good  is  genuine  "Porosknit." 

Accept  no  imitabon —  remembering  that  none  but  the  genuine  can  have  the  real 
"Porosknit"  label,  as  shown  here.      Look  for  the  Guarantee  Bond   with  each   garment. 

"Porosknit"  UNION  SUITS  are  the  maximum  of  comfort — no  bulging  at  waist  line — 
easy  to  button — stay  buttoned.     Light,  Cool  and  Elattfc. 

For  MEN  Any  Style  For  BOYS 

SOc     ''"r"'i^r"     2Sc 


Union  Suits — Any  Style 
For  McD  For  Boyi 

$1.00  SOc 


Write    for     Inlercsling     lllualraled    Slyle     Booklet 
CHAUVIERS    KNITTING    COMPANY,  4    Waahington    Street.  Amaterd^m.   N.  Y. 


Ro^alOlvules 

Make  &KeepYou  "Fit" 

I  li  oil  sands  ti'ii'i  from  them 
strength,  vitality,  rich  blood,  clear 
complexions. 

The  hiirhest-priced  olive  oil  in  the 
world,  sealed  in  soft,  soluble  shells. 
Royal-OKules  carry  Nature's  PUR- 
EST &  BP2ST  health-builder  easily 
&  tastelessly  down  the  throat. 

Thih  olive  oil  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  for  QUALITY  &  PURITY  at  th'- 
St.  Louis  &  Paris  Exi)ositions.  (  You  shoidd 
beware  of  adulterated  olive  oils. ) 

The  oil  in  Royal-Olvules  is  prestuntier 
strictest  sanitary  conditions  from  the 
world's  finest  olives.  Nutritive  value, 
97  percent.       A  specific  for  constipation. 

$1.00  the  box  of  120  Royal-OlTalei 
25c.   for  umple   box    (24   Roral-Olrates) 

References:  Any  Bank  in  Philadelphia: 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  Street  Philadelphia 


V"'MII!!!|n 


Tooth  Powder 

Calox  when  moist  forms  peroxide. 

Therefore  no  need  to  use  both 

powder  utul  mouth   wash  as  Calox 

serves  both  purposes.     It  cleans  and 

polishes  the  teeth  while  the  peroxide 

formed  destroys  decay  germs  and 

takes    the    place    of  an    antiseptic 

mouth  wash. 

Samp'c  and  Booklet 
Jilt'  on  request. 

All  Druggists,  25c 


this  stone  was  one  meter.  But  I  did  not  see 
any  fire  or  red-hot  stone  thrown  up.  The 
heat  was  possibly  enough  to  fu.se  roek,  but 
of  cour.se  from  Tanauan  I  could  not  see 
such  things  erupting,  and  while  I  was  on 
the  crater's  rim  there  was  nothing  thrown 
up  that  could  possibly  be  called  '  fiery.' 
The  eruption  consisted  mainly  of  mud,  and 
very  wet  mud  at  that. 

"  The  trees  on  the  island  were  broken 
and  were  found  lying  in  a  direction  radia- 
ting from  the  crater.  The  fall  of  the  mud, 
tho  sufficient  to  break  up  all  branches,  was 
not  sufficient  to  break  the  trunks,  which 
were  nevertheless  torn  off  at  one  to  one  and 
one-half  feet  from  the  ground.  Such  results 
were  caused  by  the  terrific  explosions. 

"  The  whole  island  had  also  subsided 
about  eight  to  ten  feet.  This  is  readily 
attested  by  the  trees,  which  used  to  be  on 
high  ground  and  are  now  found  several 
feet  in  water.  Such  trees  do  not  live  in  the 
water." 

Of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  eruption. 
Secretary  Worcester  says: 

The  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
who  were  awakened  by  the  final  explosion 
in  time  to  see  the  enormous  column  of 
ejecta  shooting  uj)  from  Taal,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  extraordinary  attendant  electrical 
display,  little  dreamed  that  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  some  1,400  human  beings  had 
perished.  Indeed,  a  period  of  several  days 
elapsed  before  it  was  realized  at  Manila 
that  an  appalling  calamity  had  occurred. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  sharply  marked  zone  of  devastation, 
within  which  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  was  practically  complete,  while 
outside  of  this  region  comparatively  little 
harm  was  done.  It  is  a  grewsomely  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  known  killed  num- 
bered 1,33.'),  while  the  known  wounded, 
many  of  whom  were  terribly  injured,  and 
not  a  few  of  whom  subsequently  died,  num- 
bered only  199. 

The  dead  and  the  wounded  were  found 
in  most  unexpected  places.  Not  a  few  per- 
sons had  been  fleeing  in  terror  as  a  result  of 
the  explosion  which  had  occurred  at  1.0.5 
when  overwhelmed  by  the  final  cataclysm 
at  2.20,  and  had  meanwhile  been  able  to 
travel  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
homes.  Many  were  washed  inland  by  the 
waves  from  the  lake  and  were  buried  under 
piles  of  debris. 

Most  of  the  .survivors  were  horribly  in- 
jured. In  numerous  instances  their  flesh 
was  lacerated  and  their  bones  were  frac- 
tured by  stones  from  the  volcano,  falling 
timbers  of  houses,  or  flying  debris  driven 
by  the  dreadful  blast  from  the  (Tater,  while 
most  of  them  had  horrible  injuries  the  ex- 
act nature  of  which  is  in  dispute.  They 
have  been  almost  invariably  referred  to  as 
"  burns,"  but  the  fact  that  clothing  was 
not  charred  in  any  observed  instance  nega- 
tives the  idea  that  the  dead  were  killed  or 
the  wounded  injured  by  fire. 

It  was  noted,  furthermore,  that  the  bark 
of  the  stumjis  of  trees  on  the  side  toward 
the  volcano  was  often  cut  to  tow,  when 
not  completely  destroyed,  and  that  the  re- 
sulting fin(>  strands  of  wood-fiber  wen^  not 
burned,  and  in  my  opinion  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  were  injured  by  what  was 
in  effect  a  gigantic  sand-blast.  This  view 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  the  thinnest  and  most  transparent 
fabrics  sufficed  completely  to  protect  the 
underlying  flesh. 
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HE    BROUGHT    BEAUTY    TO    CITIES 

''r*HE  pioneers  who  staked  off  the  streets 
I  and  designed  the  public  buildings  in 
many  of  our  cities  never  dreamed  of  the 
artistic  demands  of  later  generations,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  American  municipalities 
will  have  to  make  themselves  over  in  a 
sense  if  they  are  to  live  up  to  their  ideals. 
This  fact  dawned  upon  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
ham,  of  Chicago,  several  years  ago,  and 
largely  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  there  is 
now  a  budding  renaissance  in  civic  art 
which  has  made  itself  felt  throughout  the 
country.  The  idea  began  to  take  root  soon 
after  Mr.  Burnham  designed  the  magnifi- 
cent group  of  buildings  for  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  and 
now  such  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
many  smaller  municipalities,  are  ambitious 
to  build  civic  centers.  The  growth  of  the 
movement  probably  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  scores  of  exponents  of  municipal  beauty, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  leading 
daily  papers,  Burnham  was  its  acknowl- 
edged leader,  and  his  death  in  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  on  June  1,  deprived  this  coun- 
try of  one  not  easily  spared.  The  New 
York  Sun  gives  us  this  list  of  his  most 
notable  achievements: 

Many  buildings  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  City's  financial  district  were  among 
Mr.  Burnham's  work  in  the  East.  He  was 
on  the  commission  that  supervised  the  re- 
construction of  many  Federal  buildings  in 
Washington. 

After  the  United  States  obtained  the 
Philippine  Islands  he  was  sent  to  direct 
the  building  of  the  Government's  structures 
in  Manila. 

When  the  Flatiron  building  was  com- 
pleted and  the  never-to-be-settled  contro- 
versy as  to  its  architectural  merits  was 
running  high  one  of  the  critics  thus  freed 
his  mind: 

"  It's  hideous.  The  man  that  ought  to 
have  been  called  in  to  make  a  beautiful 
job  of  a  building  on  so  eccentric  a  site  is 
Burnliain — Daniel  H.  Burnham." 

If  tlie  critic  had  taken  counsel  before 
speaking  he  wouldn't  have  spoken  at  all, 
for  the  designer  of  the  Fuller  building — 
that's  the  Flatiron's  right  name — was  no 
other  than  that  same  Daniel  H.  Burnham. 
It  was  his  mo.st  puzzling  problem,  and  he 
8olv(!d  it  with  a  building  that  mad(!  coni- 
mer(!ially  profitable  practically  every  inch 
of  space  in  the  lofty  triangle.  In  appear- 
ance it  is  not  a  typically  Burnham  struct- 
ure, for  his  works  were  usually  character- 
ized by  simplicity  and  mass.  He  was  bet- 
ter revealed  in  the  new  Wanamaker  stores 
in  this  (tity  and  Philad('I{)hia. 

Buriiliam  was  a  designer  of  skyscrapers 
long  before  he  came  to  be  known  as  "  Burn- 
ham, tlw,  city  beautifier."  lie  and  the  late 
John  Wellborn  Root  be(^ame  jjartners  in 
the  Chicago  firm  of  liurnhain  &  lioot  in 
1872.  They  made  many  clianges  in  tlie 
sky-line  of  that  city,  and  in  all  their  up- 
rearing  the  keynote  was  simplicity.  Burn- 
ham's  first  l)ig  building  was  tlie  Rookery. 
It   was  followed   l)y   the  Temple,   the  Ma- 
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Why  the  Eyes  of  the 
Business  World  Are 
on  the  ROYAL 

Because  it  is  the  machine  that  is 

putting  big  things  over  these  days — 

doing  big  things  for  big  people.  Per- 

formance,  not  price,  sells  the  Royal. 

True,  it  sells  for  2^%  less  than  the  usual 
list  price  of  other  standard  machines.  But 
among  the  thousands  of  Royal  users  are  the 
best  and  biggest  concerns  in  the  country — 
far  too  wise  to  buy  a  typewriter  for  mere 
price  reasons.  They  select  the  Royal  for  its 
inherent  merit  and  marvelous  performance 
— after   comparison   with  other    machines. 

In  simplicity,  the  Royal  reaches  a  point 
hitherto  thought  impossible;  in  efficiency 
and  durability  it  has  given  even  the  most 
experienced  users  a  new  idea  of  what  to 
expect  from  typewriters. 

The  action  of  the  Royal  is  refreshingly 
light  and  easy.  Its  great  speed,  perfect 
alignment,    and  unequaled   manifolding 

A_^  power  make  it  a  machine  un- 

^/ij  excelled  in  all-around  work- 

($95mC«.d.)     ability.  LET  US  PROVE  IT. 

Everything  Included 

NoExtr..       Write  today  for  The  Royal  Book 

It  will  tell  you  things  you  ought  to  know  about  typewriters.  Give  us  per- 
mission,and — no  matter  where  you  are — our  branch  in  your  neighborhood 
will  demonstrate  the  Royal  in  your  own  office,  free  of  obligation.   Address 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Room  68  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  New  York 

Branch  offices  and  agencies  in  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 


This  Tag  is  attached  to  tvtry 
machine  after  it  passes  inspection 
at  the  factory.  It  bears  an  uncondi- 
tional Guarantee,  backed  by  one  of 
the  biggest  and  strongest  concerns 
in  the  typewriter  industry.  Read  it. 

Royal  Supremacy 
Brought  to  a  Focus 
in  the  New  Model  5 

Among  the  many  inbuilt 
advantages  and  features  of 
this  veritable  business  engine 
are  the  Two-Color  Rihbnn, 

Tabulator,  Back-Spacer, 
Tilting  Paper  Table  and 
Hinged  Paper  Fingers,  all 
embodied  with  a  simplicity 
and  working  efficiency  that 
make  the  Royal  — 

The  Best  Built  Type- 
writer in  the  World 
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The  Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


For  Men   and    Women  — I'omi'ines    strcu^h 

witii  li'.'htiiess:  i:ra"i'  :ind  finish  with  coiiipacl- 
nt'ss.    (Quality  ol  uiutcriit)  :iii<l  ronstrurtion  sivo 
duiahility.      It  <'iiiliodies  iht-  prnctical  siii;K('f>ti<>ns 
of  skilled  ridiM's  and  our  80  Vfais"   inanufaotinini; 
i>.\p.ri.-ni'f.      Senti  for  illiistriitf'i    u* srriptire 
catalo'/up   It  uivinij  the  nautes  of  tnuui/  prtnninent  risers. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chcmben  St..  New  York  Citv 


AGENTS 


SHARE  OUR 
PROFITS 


Become  Partners  in  Our  Business  Through 
Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan. 

Sellinp  the  Brandt  Autoinatir  Mr.tppt  r  and  CulUry 
Spi'cialtifs.  you  make  from  $.'»(>  to  !|UM»  a  wrek.  In  ad- 
dition to  tho  above,  wv  (five  you  a  iharo  of  the  profits 
of  our  business.  This  is  the  newest  and  most  lilnTnl 
business  offer  ever  made  to  aicvnts.  Wo  want  one 
man  in  every  cuiity  Write  (juick  for  terms. 
iuhI   fur  inir  iMoflt-Hh-iring  phin 

l».  IIR%\l>TMTHOPI*KH  4  0. 

1'^   lltuKoii  St..  \«'\\   liirU  4*11  > 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
Better  tlian  Tea  or  Cotfee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  lionie. 

m-A  void  Imitations^Ask  for  "HORLICK'S  "—Everywhere 
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Kahn  Building  Products 

Embrace  all  constructions,  including'  reinforced  concrete,  stucco,  metal  lath, 
steel  windows,  waterproofing,  tii!i>hes,  steel  specialties,  etc.  Kahn  Buildings 
are  found  the  world  over,  and  rejiresent  n\^\\n\u\n  ^>eproo///ess,  dayligJit)uss, 
stren^t/i,  safety  and  econoiny.  Our  experience  covers  thousands  of  the  most 
carefully  planned  buildin<rs,  and  is  at  your  service  without  cost  if  you  write  us 
about  your  contemplated  building.  ' 


Ily-Hib  Concrete  Roofs  aiiU 


Hy-Rib 


ill  ill  all  windows. 


Hy-Rib 


Does  away  with  forms  in  concrete  construction.  Makes  best  Roofs,  Sidings, 
Floors,  Partitions,  Ceilings.  Better  and  more  economical  than  brick,  corrugated 
iron  'or  wood.  Hy-Rib  steel  sheathing  is  a  combined  unit  of  reinforcement,  cen- 
tering, studs  and  lath.  Hy-Rib  Hand  Book  of  valuable  suggestions,  specifica- 
tions, etc..  Free,  if  you  mention  your  buildinq;. 


Perfect  Daylislitin?  with  United  StcelSash  and  Kahn  FlatCeilin 

SMDINfl  SASH 

I'lVOTKI)  SASH 

COMIMtirS  SASH 


United  Steel  Sash 


MOTAin.E  PARTITIONS 

I  .MTKl)  STEKL  UOOKS 

CAHEMl.NT  SASH 


KAHN 

Bui  Id  ins 

Products 


Improved  types  of  sash  for  all  openings.     Machine  biult  of  rolled  steel — 

unweakened  by  cutting  or  punching.      Flood    interior   with  daylight. 

Proof  against  fire  and  storm.     Cannot  warp,  rot  or  wear  out.     United 

Steel  Sash  Catalog,  showing  complete  details,  illustrations,  etc..  Free, 

if  you  write  us  about  your  building. 


g^M  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.  concrluBii.  Detroit,Mich.  C^^^ 


KAHN 

Buildins 

Products. 

*.     TWUSSEO       ■* 
CONCRETE 

"   srecL  ^ 

CO  . 


THE  MUSICAL  CIRCLES  "ViV^r** 

Th<:  i;n;al  niastcr.t  and  their  methods  are  realisti<'ally 
picturfid  in  "  Your  Lovinj;  Nell."  The  book  is  a  series 
Df  letters  depict ini;  the  experiences  of  an  American 
woman,  Mrs.  NefUy  Gore,  who  studied  music  abroad. 
12mo,  cloth,  2ax  paees,  Sl.OO.  Ftuik  k  Wajnialls  Com- 
pany, New  y^-rk  and  London. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DIGTI0NAR1 

-The  latest  addition  to  tin-  I'uuk  h  Wa-rnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  ".\  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30,0()0  Vocabulary  terinH-.  12  paije.s  colored  maps: 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents; 
flcxiijlo  leather,  50  cents,  net:  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
Fnnk  k.  ■\Va"-nalls  Company,  Now  York  and   London. 


The  best  treat  for  children 
TTV^lv^llO  Orape Juice 

Pure  and  Unfermented 


it  is  fruit  nutrition 
in  fluid  form  -just 
the  pure  juice  of 


selected  October 
Concords,  bottled. 


sonic  Temple,  tlie  Illinois  Trust  Bank,  the 
Great  Northern  Hotel,  the  First  National 
Bank,  the  Railway  Exchange,  in  which 
were  Burnham's  offices;  Marshall  Field's 
store,  and  others.  Burnham  also  designed 
the  IMills  Building  in  San  Francisco,  the 
ICUicott  Square  Building  in  Buffalo,  the 
Society  for  Savings  and  the  First,  Third, 
and  P"'ourth  National  Bank  buildings  in 
Cleveland,  the  Land  Title  Building  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Friek  Building  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  the  Ford  Building  in  Detroit. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  really 
gave  Burnham  his  start  as  a  planner  of 
cities.  The  exposition's  chief  architect 
was  originally  Root,  Burnham's  partner, 
but  when  the  work  was  well  under  way 
Root  died  and  Burnham  became  chief. 
White  City  was  built  under  his  direction. 

As  the  designer  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position buildings  and  the  organizer  and 
controlling  operator  of  all  the  forces  which 
carried  out  that  tremendous  undertaking, 
he  achieved  an  international  reputation, 
and  the  fact  that  his  popularity  was  no 
less  marked  than  his  ability  was  demon- 
strated in  1893,  when  a  public  dinner  was 
given  in  his  honor  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  attended  by  more  than 
four  hundred  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  that  city  who  presented  him  with  a  mag- 
nificent loving  cup. 

Cities  that  were  frank  enough  to  admit 
they  were  architecturally  ugly  began  call- 
ing for  Burnham  to  come  and  show  them 
the  way  to  civic  beauty.  He  became  chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  for  the 
Beautifying  of  Washington,  other  mem- 
bers of  which  were  C.  F.  McKim,  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens,  and  Frederick  Law  01m- 
stead,  Jr.  The  noble  plan  that  they 
worked  out,  based  on  the  ideals  of  L'En- 
fant,  is  now  transforming  the  national 
capital.  The  new  Union  Station  was  one 
of  Burnham's  personal  contributions  to  the 
scheme. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  commission 
which  began  the  work  of  changing  the  map 
of  Cleveland.  He  spent  more  than  a  year 
in  San  Francisco,  devising  a  heroic  plan  for 
a  civic  center,  and  despite  setbacks  due  to 
the  great  fire  in  1906,  the  Pacific  Coast 
metropolis  still  hopes  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
We  read  on: 

The  Government  sent  Burnham  to  the 
Philippines  to  reconstruct  the  cities  of 
Manila  and  Baguio.    In  Manila  he  said: 

"  The  delightfulness  of  a  city  is  an  ele- 
ment of  the  first  importance  to  its  pros- 
perity, for  those  who  make  fortunes  will 
stay  and  others  will  come  if  the  attrac- 
tions are  strong  enough,  and  the  money 
thus  kept  at  home,  added  to  that  freely 
spent  by  the  visitors,  will  be  enough  to  in- 
sure continuous  good  times.  The  aim 
should  be  to  make  Manila  really  the  '  Pearl 
of  the  Orient.'  " 

•The  plan  that  Chicago  is  now  laboring 
on  for  her  adornment  is  also  Burnham's. 
Millions  are  being  spent  on  it.  "  Beauti- 
ful Brooklyn  "  will  owe  much  to  Burnham. 
He  visited  that  borough  in  December  last, 
looked  it  over,  dined  with  the  citizens' 
committee  and  said: 

"  Get  the  right  start.  Begin  by  making 
your  people  enthusiastic.  Go  after  them 
and  kpcsp  on  going  aft(>r  them  by  speeches, 
pamphlets,  charts,  and  lectures.  You 
must  have  the  people  behind  you  before 
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you  can  do  anything  for  a  city.  Show 
them  that  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  that 
a  city  should  be  beautiful.  Do  this  and 
the  rest  will  be  easy." 

He  told  Brooklyn  not  to  be  content 
with  planning  to  build  or  to  alter  just  so 
much  as  they  had  the  money  to  pay  for. 

"  The  way  to  plan  for  an  undertaking 
of  this  magnitude,"  he  said,  "  is  to  look 
upon  the  city  as  a  place  of  residence  and  a 
place  of  business  for  those  who  will  come 
in  the  future.  This  is  the  unselfish  side 
and  the  side  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  the  future.  This  doesn't  mean 
a  mere  fad,  a  mere  interesting  thing  which 
you  should  go  into  because  you  enjoy  the 
novelty  of  it.  It  means  that  to-day  men 
have  arrived  at  a  certain  level  of  intelli- 
gence, and,  having  arrived  there,  they  in- 
evitably desire  to  have  good  air,  wide 
spaces,  a  place  for  the  children  to  play  in." 

Burnham  was  too  busy  with  Washington 
and  his  private  business  to  take  active 
charge  of  Brooklyn's  uplift.  At  his  rec- 
ommendation Edward  H.  Bennett,  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  was  engaged,  and  beau- 
tiful Brooklyn  is  in  the  making. 

Burnham  was  born  in  Henderson,  N.  Y., 
on  September  4,  1846.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edwin  and  Elizabeth  Burnham.  He  went 
to  Chicago  in  1855  when  his  parents  moved 
here.  He  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  in  Pro- 
fessor Snow's  private  school,  located  upon 
the  present  site  of  the  fair,  and  later  at- 
tended the  old  Jones  School  and  the  only 
high  school  then  in  Chicago.  He  received 
two  years  of  private  instruction  in  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  and  for  a  year  was  the  only 
pupil  of  Prof.  T.  B.  Hayward,  formerly  of 
Harvard  University. 

He  was  married  to  Margaret  Sherman, 
of  Chicago,  in  1876.  In  1894  Burnham  was 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Harvard  and  Yale  gave  him 
honorary  master's  degrees.  Northwestern 
University  made  him  an  honorary  doctor 
of  science,  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
conferred  an  LL.D.  degree  upon  him  in 
1905.  His  home  was  in  Evanston.  His 
two  sons  are  architects. 


IN    LONDON'S    UNDERWORLD 

IF  all  the  people  in  the  world  ate  at  one 
great  table,  no  one  would  ever  starve, 
said  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  If  we  lived 
within  hail  of  the  wretched  sufferers  of  the 
slums,  our  sympathy  would  not  let  them 
suffer  long.  Such  nearness  may  never  be, 
perhaps,  but  every  ^vriter  who  tells  how 
the  other  half  lives,  as  did  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
helps.  The  first  step  toward  intelligent  re- 
lief is  knowledge.  An  English  social 
worker,  Thomas  Holmes,  has  just  written  a 
hook  on  "  London's  Underworld  "  (But- 
ton) in  which  he  takes  us  on  an  imaginary 
trip  tlirough  some  of  the  rookeries  where 
human  beings  live  and  work  in  a  way  that, 
if  they  were  horses,  would  cause  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.  to  interfere.  But  they  are  not 
horses,  and  nobody  interferes.  Lot  us  go 
with  Mr.  Holmes  on  his  exploring-trip: 

It  is  one  o'clock  a.m.,  and  we  go  down 
six  steps  into  what  is  facetiously  (erined  a 
"  break f.'ist  parlor";  here  we  find  a  man 
and  woman  about  .sixty  years  of  age.     The 


The  Tree  System — The  Bell  System 


A  NOBLE  tree  thrives  be- 
^  cause  the  leaves,  tv^igs, 
branches,  trunk  and  roots  are 
all  v^Aorking  together,  each 
doing  its  part  so  that  all  may 
live. 

Neither  the  roots  nor  the 
branches  can  live  without  the 
other,  and  if  the  trunk  is  gir- 
dled SO  that  the  sap  cannot 
flow,  the  tree  dies. 

The  existence  of  the  tree 
depends  not  only  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  all  the  parts,  but  upon 
their  being  always  connected 
together  in  the  ''tree  system." 


This  is  true  also  of  that 
wonderful  combination  of 
wires,  switchboards,  tele- 
phones, employes  and  sub- 
scribers which  helps  make 
up  what  is  called  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

It  is  more  than  the  vast 
machinery  of  communication, 
covering  the  country  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Every  part 
js  alive,  and  each  gives  ad- 
ditional usefulness  to  every 
other  part. 

The  value  of  telephone  ser- 
vice depends  not  only  on  the 
number  of  telephones,  but 
upon  their  being  always  con- 
nected together,  as  in  the  Bell 
System. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 


One  'Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


L.&C.Htirdtniuths 


PENCILS  """'""" 


AND  COPYING. 


IN  I.'  Dtcntcs 

AND  COPYINO. 


TUTTLE 

Marine  Motors 

For   Everything  from   a 
Canoe  to  a  Cruiser 

:!o  veais'  experience 
Unlimited  Giurantee. 

Write  for  Catalog 

TUTTLE  MOTOR  CO..  229  Stair  St  .  Can.isiota   N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY      REBUILT 


Si\.^:V*.!  J.Vton  n>nntifr>.-tii.Hr-"  1  r  :,  .  ■ 
Hiiv  niir  K  M  Inrv  Krriiult  I  vr»<»w  t  iter*. 
Ne/ir<»«t-to-npw  on  ihr  tn»rkft.  Hnve 
tr.'itlfiiiiirk  ihhI  iuninnlf**  like  tif-w  tun. 
(hifn**.  Art*  thoniiifhlT  rfbuitl.  h'»h)y 
polixhril  nnd  prrfr<M  in  n(i(»r  ir;MM»».  S.it* 
i^l'nrtinn  fu  irtinti-f»l  \Vr  nrr  llir  ?nrfri»l 
rrlitiili  trp'Wi  itri  innrf>rn  in  th*»  »nrlJ. 

Hriii'li  *tnr.-'<   I'l  l.'.i.litif  citif'v      Wrile  l<irif)|nUt«  o^■rlln•^•^d  iiinIip*. 

AmoriPitn   Wrttliik'  Murhjno  Co     Tnr     ^4fl   Brondw^y    K  T. 
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That  Com 
Will  Go  for  Good 


It  will  be  ended 
forever  in  48  hours, 
if  you  use  a  Blue- 
jay  plaster. 

The  pain  ends  in- 
stantly when  you 
apply  it.  Then  the 
B  &  B  wax  gently 
loosens  the  corn. 
In  two  days  it  comes 
out,  root  and  all. 


NosorenesR.nodiscomfort.  Nothing 
else  known  does  what  Blue-jay  does. 

That's  why  millions  use  it.  You 
will  never  let  corns  disturb  you  when 
you  find  this  out. 

Nor  will  you  ever  pare  them.  Par- 
ing takes  otf  just  the  top  of  the  corn. 
And  a  slip  of  the  blade  means  infec- 
tion— sometimes  a  dangerous  one. 

The  right  way — the  easy  way — is  to 
end  them  completely  with  this  fa- 
mousBlue-jay plaster.  Proveit today. 


A  In  the  picture  is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.    It  loosens  the  corn. 
B   protects  the  corn,  stopping  the  pain  at  once. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.    It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue=jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists — I5c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.     Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters  (152) 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  B  &  B  Handy  Package  Absorbent  Cotton,  etc. 


LOOK  -  A    WATERPROOF    SILK    SUMMER    HAT 

"The  Harvard." — Sonifthin^  distinctly  iH'W — takes  y<ni  away 
from  tlic  conventional  straw.  Li?ht,  stylibh.  serviccahlo.  Of 
wat«'rproof  »ilk,  in  three  colors  ;  shepherd  plaid  ;  dark  gray  ; 
Itirht  trray  striped.  You  can  buy  "the  Harvard"  only  of  us. 
Stor.-s  will  sell  it  NEXT  YEAR  at  $3  and  more.  We  off.-r  it  PRK- 
PAII)  THIS  SUMMER  at  $2.  Mnn.y  back  if  you  don't  like  it. 
Order  now — simply  state  size  and  cnlor  and  enclose  $2.  Wiite  for 
1912  Spriiic  and  Summer  Stvle  Uj^k  of  H;its  and  Caps— FREE. 
KltK^ni  <'0..   .">•.*  S.Ntli  M..|>lifl:Ml4^l|>lii:i.l'a. 


TWO   GLASSES  IN  ONE 

FOR  ONE-HALF  PRICE,  $15 

—  hiph   and  \<-\v   p^wet— r(iu;illy  p.-.x!  f..r  day    jirid   IliVTllt     um— 
distant,  or  near  virw.      AM-  the  service  of  several  glasses  in  <>IH* . 
One  deliglited  puicha.ser  says  of 

DA'-MTE  BINOCULARS 

"/  am  trell  phn^rii  trifh  litem :  tmife  t/uiu   I  expectf<i .     All 
the  liof/s  here  anxums  to  nrrn  ajxiir" 

Gko.  p.  Stokm.  V.  S.  Akmv.  Foht  Liscum,  Alaska 

I>A»IVITE  Binoculars  are  only  half  the  price  nf  glasses  of  one 
power — J}H  ."i.OO  ini'luding  carrying  case  and  cord. 

Travelers.    Motorists."  Sportsmen.  Theatregoers  —  send  for     FREE 
Booklet  F-1. 

McINTIRE.  MAGEE  &  BROWN  CO.,  723  Sansom St.. Philadelphia 


Utility  Wall  Board  is  a  toutxh  fibre  board  put  together  with  two  insulations  of 
natural  water  proof  asphalt  rolled  under  tremendous  pressure  into  one  solid 
compact  sheet  and  surfaced  on  both  sides  with  special  moisture  proofing — 

_It  is  the  only  Wall  Board  made  under  this  scientific  moisture  proof  process 

UTILITY    WALL    BOARD 

takes  the  place  of  both   lath  and  plaster — It  is  very  tough  and  durable — It  is  easily  cut  with 

an  ordinary  saw  and  is  nailed  direct  to  the  studding — 

It  will  not  warp  or  crack,  or  shrink — and  may  be  decorated  in  any  style  desired — 

It  is  used  in  building  the  new  house  and  in   making  over  the  old — Put  it  on  right  over  old 

and  cracked  plaster  if  you  wish — 

The  cost  is  less  than  lath  and  plaster. 

Write   for  a  wample   and   the   iUuHtrated   book 


THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 


4507  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago 


woman  is  seated  at  a  small  table  on  which 
stands  a  small,  evil-smelling  lamp,  and  the 
man  is  seated  at  another  small  table,  but 
gets  no  assistance  from  the  lamp;  he  works 
in  comparative  gloom,  for  he  is  almost 
blind;    he  works  by  touch. 

For  fifty  years  they  have  been  makers 
of  artificial  flowers;  both  are  clever  artists, 
and  the  shops  of  the  West  End  have  fairly 
blazed  with  the  glory  of  their  roses.  Win- 
some lassies  and  serene  ladies  have  made 
themselves  gay  with  their  flowers. 

There  they  sit,  as  they  have  sat  together 
for  thirty  years.  Neither  can  read  or 
write,  but  what  can  be  done  in  flowers  they 
can  do.  Long  hours  and  dark  rooms  have 
made  the  man  almost  blind. 

He  suffers  also  from  heart  disease  and 
dropsy.  He  can  not  do  much,  but  he  can 
sit,  and  sit,  while  his  wife  works  and  works, 
for  in  the  underworld  married  women  must 
work  if  dying  husbands  are  to  be  cared  for. 

So  for  fifteen  hours  daily  and  nightly 
they  sit  at  their  roses  !  Then  they  lie  down 
on  the  bed  we  see  in  the  corner,  but  sleep 
does  not  come,  for  asthma  troubles  him,  and 
he  must  be  attended  and  nursed 

We  enter  another  room  where  the  air  is 
thick  and  makes  us  sick  and  faint.  We 
stand  at  the  entrance  and  look  around ;  we 
see  again  the  evil-smelling  lamp,  and  again 
a  woman  at  work  at  a  small  table,  and  she, 
too,  is  a  widow  ! 

She  is  making  cardboard  boxes,  and 
pretty  things  they  are.  Two  beds  are  in 
the  room,  and  one  contains  three,  and  the 
other  two,  children.  On  the  beds  lie  scores 
of  dainty  boxes.  The  outside  parts  lie  on 
one  bed,  and  the  insides  on  the  other.  They 
are  drying  while  the  children  sleep;  by 
and  by  they  will  be  put  together,  tied  in 
dozens,  and  next  morning  taken  to  the 
factory.  But  of  their  future  history  we 
dare  not  inquire. 

The  widow  speaks  to  us,  but  her  hands 
never  rest;  we  notice  the  celerity  of  her 
movements,  the  dreadful  automatic  cer- 
tainty of  her  touch  is  almost  maddening; 
we  wait  and  watch,  but  all  in  vain,  for  some 
false  movement  that  shall  tell  us  she  is 
human  and  not  a  machine.  But  no,  over 
her  shoulder  to  the  bed  on  the  left  side,  or 
over  her  shoulder  to  the  bed  on  her  right 
side,  the  boxes  fly,  and  minute  by  minute 
and  hour  by  hour  the  boxes  will  continue 
to  grow  till  her  task  is  completed.  Then 
she  will  put  them  together,  tie  them  in 
dozens,  and  lay  herself  down  on  that  bed 
that  contains  two  children. 

Need  we  continue?  I  think  not,  but  it 
may  give  wings  to  imagination  when  I  say 
that  in  London's  underworld  there  are  at 
least  .50,000  women  whose  earnings  do  not 
exceed  three  halfpence  per  hour,  and  who 
live  under  conditions  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed. Working,  working,  day  and 
night,  when  they  have  work  to  do,  prac- 
tically starving  when  work  is  scarce. 

The  people  of  the  underworld  are  not 
sfjueainish,  they  talk  freely,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  about  life  and  death.  Their 
childrciu  are  at  an  early  age  made  ac- 
quainted with  both  mysteries;  a  dead 
child  and  one  newly  born  sometimes 
occupy  a  room  with  other  children. 

People  tell  me  of  the  idleness  of  the  un- 
derworld, and  there  is  plenty  of  it;  but 
what  astonishes  me  is  the  wonderful,  the 
persistent,  but  almost  unrewarded  toil 
that  is  unceasingly  going  on,  in  which  even 
infants  share 

Here  women  work  and  starve,  and  here 
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childhood,  glorious  childhood,  is  withered 
and  stricken;  but  here,  too,  the  wicked, 
the  vile,  the  outcast,  and  the  thief  find 
sanctuary. 

The  strange  mixture  of  it  all  bewilders 
me,  fascinates  me,  horrifies  me,  and  yet 
sometimes  it  encourages  me  and  almost 
inspires  me.  For  I  see  that  suffering  hu- 
manity possesses  in  no  mean  degree  those 
three  great  qualities,  patience,  fortitude, 
and  endurance. 

For  perchance  these  three  qualities  will 
feel  and  grope  for  a  brighter  life  and  bring 
about  a  better  day. 

Tho  in  all  conscience  funerals  are  nu- 
merous enough  in  this  bit  of  the  under- 
world, and  tho  the  conditions  are  bad 
enough  to  destroy  its  inhabitants,  yet  the 
people  live  on  and  on,  for  even  death  itself 
sometimes  seems  reluctant  to  befriend 
them. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  under- 
world so  extraordinary  as  the*  defiance 
flung  in  the  face  of  death  by  its  poor,  feeble, 
ill-nourished,  suffering  humanity. 

According  to  every  well-known  rule  they 
ought  to  die,  and  not  to  linger  upon  the 
order  of  their  dying.  But  linger  they  do, 
and  in  their  lingering  exhibit  qualities 
which  ought  to  regenerate  the  whole  race. 
It  is  wonderful  upon  what  a  small  amount 
of  nourishment  humanity  can  exist,  and 
still  more  wonderful  under  what  condi- 
tions it  can  survive 

I  suppose  that  if  the  four  children  all 
over  eight  years  of  age,  belonging  to  a 
machinist's  widow  well  known  to  me,  had 
died,  their  death  would  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  "  natural  causes."  She  had  dined 
them  upon  one  pennyworth  of  stewed 
tapioca  without  either  sugar  or  milk. 
Sometimes  the  children  had  returned  to 
school  without  even  that  insult  to  their 
craving  stomachs.  But  "  natural  causes  " 
is  the  euphonious  name  given  by  intelli- 
gent juries  to  starvation,  when  inquests  are 
held  in  the  underworld.  Herein  is  a  mys- 
tery: in  the  land  of  plenty,  whose  gran- 
aries, depots,  warehouses  are  full  to  re- 
pletion, and  whose  countless  ships  are 
traversing  every  ocean,  bringing  the  food 
and  fruits  of  the  earth  to  its  shores,  starva- 
tion is  held  to  be  a  natural  cause  of  death. 

Here  let  me  say,  and  at  once,  that  the 
two  widows  referred  to  are  but  specimens 
of  a  very  large  company,  and  that  from 
among  my  own  acquaintances  I  can  with 
a  very  short  notice  assemble  one  thousand 
women  whose  lives  are  as  pitiful,  whose 
food  is  as  limited,  whose  burdens  are  as 
heavy,  but  whose  hearts  are  as  brave  as 
those  I  have  mentioned. 

To  extract  wealth  from  such  povertj' 
would  seem  impossible,  but  Mr.  Holmes 
shows  how  it  is  done.     He  writes: 

Let  us  look  at  the  contrasts !  Their 
hou.ses  are  so  misc^rably  supplied  with 
household  goods  that  even  a  rash  and  op- 
timistic man  would  hesitate  before  ofTer- 
ing  a  sovereign  for  an  entire  home,  yet 
pawnshops  flourish  exceedingly,  altho  the 
people  possess  nothing  worth  pawning. 
Children  are  half-fed,  for  th(;  earnings  of 
parents  are  too  meag(;r  to  allow  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nourishing  food;  but  piihlic- 
hou.ses  do  a  roaring  trade  on  the  ready- 
money  principle,  while  the  chandler  sup- 
plies scraps  of  food  and  half-ounces  of  tea 
on  very  long  cn'dit. 

Money,  too,  is  scarc(>,  very  scarce,  yet 
harpies  grow  rich  by  lending  tho  inhiibi- 


For  All  Who  Walk 
Fast  and  Far 

— also  for  those  who  want  good  style 
and  the  new,  smart  summer  colors 

"Holeproof"  is  for  busy  people,  for 
those  who  walk  hard  all  day. 
For  here  is  the  wear  with  the  com- 
fort and  slyle.  No  one  wants  to 
wear  hose  that  are  heavy  and 
coarse.  "Holeproof"  are  light,  soft 
and  attractive.  Yet  six  pairs  are  guar- 
anteed six  months.  You  can  have  them  in 
gauzy  weights  if  you  want  them.  You  can 
have  them  in  cotton,  or  silk  (three  pairs 
guaranteed  three  months).  There  are 
twelve  colors,  ten  weights  and  five  grades.  And  "Holeproof" 
are  made  for  men,  women  and  children.  We  spend  $55,000  a 
year  just  to  inspect  "Holeproof" — to  see  that  each  pair  is  perfect. 

Yarn  at  70c  Per  Pound 


We  pay  for  the  yarn  the  top  market 
price — an  average  of  70c  a  pound.  We 
could  buy  yarn  for  30c.  But  ours  is  Egyp- 
tian and  Sea  Island  Cotton.  More  than  a 
million  people  are  wearing  these  hose  to- 
day. Hose  made  with  a  lesser  yarn  never 
will  equal  the  genuine  "  Holeproof." 


Be  sure  you  are  i^u-////ii^  \ht  gefuiitie — 
look  for  the  trademark  and  this  signa- 
ture— g'^.^^^j^^ 

The  genuine  '•Holeproof  are  sold  in 
your  town.  We'll  tell  you  the  dealers' 
names  on  request,  or  ship  direct  where 
there's  no  dealer  near,  charges  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  remittance. 
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FOR  MEN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN^ 

Prices  of  six  pairs  cotton  goods  guaranteed  six  months  for  men,  women  and 
children,  range  from  $1.50  to  $3,  according  to  finish  and  weight. 

The  silk  "  Holeproof,"  three  pairs  guaranteed  three  months,  cost  $2  for 
the  three  pairs  of  men's,  $1  for  the  three  pairs  of  women's. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Holeproof    Hosiery    Co.    of    Canada,    Ltd.,   London,    Can.,  Distributors   for    Canada 

Write  for  free  book,   "Hotv  to  Make  Your  Feet  Hiipfiy."' 


Engraving:     Coats    of    Arms, 
Crests,  Book-Platcs,  Signets. 

Dies  tor  Med-ils  to  commemorate 

events,   and  individual    portraits. 
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An  Accident 


is  liable   to   happen   to 
anyone  —  perhaps   your 

dearest    friend         I'rLii.ircdness— X'«(7M>/«jf   -.vhat     to    do 

till  the  doctor  comes  -may  save  the  life   of    that  friend. 

(let   "Emergency    Notes,"   T>r.   Butler's  book,  and  be 

preftared.     Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid  from 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.    New     Yoifc 
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Where  are 
the  Capital 

They  are  before  you- 
under  your  fingers, 
ready  to  imprint  them- 
selves on  the  paper  at 
a  single  stroke,  if  your 
typewriter  is  a  \ 

Model  10  Visible 


Writing  in  sight  is  of  course  important,  and  the  writing  of  the  Smith 
Premier  is  always  in  sight.  But  this  is  not  all.  Every  character  written 
by  the  Smith  Premier  is  in  sight — not  simply  when  it  is  written,  but  all 
the  time.  It  is  the  only  typewriter  on  which  everything  is  visible,  from 
each  and  every  character  on  the  keyboard  to  the  writing  on  the  paper. 

And  this  is  only  one  of  the  Fourteen  new  features  of  the  Model 
1 0  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalogue  which  will  tell  you  about  them  all. 


Smith  Premier  Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Everywhere 


Pnmpi  the  Tear  Eoood  Without  Coit 

Eaiure^  ruotiiiif;  water iu  any  room  oT an T  country 
home  or  fLirni  where  there  is  a  sprini?  or  flowiug 
stream.  Heats  the  wlndniill.  RuoH  Uv  self  water 
pressure  without  oue  ceutcost. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

runs  coutitiuously,  cun'l  grl  out  of  or- 
der, tluw  CLiD  W  extended  and  elt-vaied  to 
suit  in-eda.  Priced  low.  Write  to-dar  for 
C^italoKue  and  quotationi. 
KIAOARA  HTDRAITLIC  ENOINE  CO 
0  P.    Box  1001,  CheBter.  Pa. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


rELix  1 


of  Krirni    I,>tt>  rv.    Drawing's.    M.inis.   Rc- 
portA.  anyiluna:  (     Then  take  advantage 
uf  our  ofTtT  uf  t^n  da>ti'  trial,  wlthunt 
depoilU    llaim'  IMPKOVFI)  tip  Top  is 
th<^  simplest  and  ((uieki-ttt  inetliodof 
duplicating.      100  ropies  from   Pen- 
written   and  rx>  copien  from  Type- 
written Ori^jiiiftl.    Cotnplfte  Dupli- 
cator,  with    **  Daimro**    Oiled  ^C 
Parf  hnieDt  Rack,  n»;'ntlve  roll     •* 
LKAIUII  CO.,  Dautltld^'.,  Ill  JohnNt.,  N.T. 


for  ■!<>    years  we  have  been   payiDK  our  cuitomet* 

I  ILq   highest  returns  cou»«tout  with   cootervatiT* 

methods.      First  mortK^KA   loans   of  $!iO0  and  op 

l^  tiicb  we  can  recomtnend  after  the  dk'sI  thoroagb 

I  i.*!^  u^    itiTetHjniX'O-        I'icaM   Mil   for   Umu    Utt    No.     7]}' 

I  %2:>  Certitjcatea  of  Depoilt  &lftO  for  ■a\iDK  Invertori. 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  !.'«. 

N1ai;aka  clip  comi*.4.\v.  .<vk«v  vokk  <;ity 

■  l.,r:.-p.t  (1,1.   Mr.k-r,   ,||  til-    Wi.rH," 


Kaiukeye 
Refrigerator  Baskets 

A  511).  piece  of  ir-e  in  one  of  thpse 
l>anki'tH  will   keep   the  lunch  <!ool 
for  It  whole   iJay,  even    iu    )ioiteBt 
weather.      One    of    the    indi8|ien- 
Hfthles  for  motorists  or  persons  who 
love  to  spend  thed.i.vs  out 
in  the  woods.   Kasketsare 
insect    and    dust-proof. 
Non-rusting   nickel 
plated  interiorsurround- 
ed  by  thick  iisbestos  wall. 
Baskets    made   of    heavy 
rattan     and    are    practi- 
cally indestructible.    Not 
expensive     Sold  by  auto 
dealers,    sporting    goods 
and    department   stfire^. 
But   be    Btire   to   see  the 
name  Hawkeye. 

Haiiikeye 

Fitted  Lunch  Baskets 

are  com  pi  etel  y  eq  "  i  pped 
with  plates,  cupn.  saucerM. 
kniv«K,  forkH- everything 
<lown  to  napkinH.  coffee  potB 
and  KftucepanH  The  Hawk- 
eye  tradft  murk  inside  the 
basket  cover  will  protect 
you  from  inferior  goods. 
If  you  hav«  djfllculty  get- 
ting any  Hawke.ve  KasketH, 

write  UH  and  we  will  (tend  you 
our  lunrlieon  recipe  ^KJok 
free  for  yonr  trouhltx  Now 
iH  jimt  the  seatioii  when  a 
Hawkeye  hasket  will  give 
you  Ereat^st  pleasure.  Ho 
write  today, 

THE    BURLINGTON   BASKET  CO. 
33  Main  St.,  Burlington,  loi^ra. 


tants  small  sums  from  a  shilling  up  to  a 
pound  at  a  rate  of  interest  that  would 
stagger  and  paralyze  the  commercial  world. 
Doctors  must  needs  to  content  with  mis- 
erable remuneration  for  their  skilled  and 
devoted  services,  when  paid  at  all,  but 
burial-societies  accumulate  miUions  from 
a  weekly  collection  of  ill-spared  coppers. 
Strangest  of  all,  undertakers  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly, but  the  butcher  and  baker  find 
it  hard  work  to  live. 

Yes,  the  underworld  of  London  is  full  of 
strange  anomalies  and  queer  contradic- 
tions. When  I  survey  it  I  become  a  victim 
to  strange  and  conflicting  emotions. 

I  think  and  think  and  ask  myself  again 
and  again  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  aU  ! 
Are  we  to  have  two  distinct  races:  those 
below  and  those  above?  Is  Wells's  proph- 
ecy to  come  true;  will  the  one  race  be- 
come uncanny,  loathsome  abortions  with 
clammy  touch  and  eyes  that  can  not  face 
the  light?.  Will  the  other  become  pretty 
human  butterflies?  I  hope  not,  nay,  I  am 
sure  that  Wells  is  wrong  !  For  there  is  too 
much  real  goodness  in  the  upper  world  and 
too  much  heroism  and  endurance  in  the 
underworld  to  permit  such  an  evolution 
to  come  about. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  such  a  possibility 
was  seriously  considered.  It  is  high  time, 
too,  that  the  lives  and  necessities,  the 
wrongs  and  the  rights  of  even  the  gross 
poor  in  the  underworld  were  considered. 

It  is  cheering  to  learn  that  a  better  day 
is  in  sight  for  these  sad  toilers.  Says  Mr. 
Holmes: 

But  I  see  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day, 
when  helpless  widow  mothers  wiU  no 
longer  be  the  spoil  of  the  sweater  and  the 
house  ''  farmer."  The  dawn  has  broken  ! 
Before  these  words  are  printed  thousands 
of  toiling  women  in  London's  underworld 
will  rejoice,  for  the  wages  of  cardboard- 
box  makers  will  be  doubled.  The  sun  is 
rising,  for  one  by  one  all  the  terrible  in- 
dustries iu  which  the  women  of  the  under- 
world are  engaged  will  of  a  certainty  come 
within  the  operations  of  a  law  that  will 
staj'-the  hand  of  the  oppressors.  And  there 
will  be  less  toil  for  the  widows  and  more 
food  for  the  children  in  the  days  that  are  to 
be. 

But  before  that  day  fully  comes,  let  me 
implore  the  women  of  the  upper  world  to 
be  just  if  not  generous  to  the  women  be- 
low. Let  me  ask  them  not  to  exact  all 
1  heir  labors,  nor  to  allow  the  extremities  of 
their  sisters  to  be  a  reason  for  under-pay- 
ment  when  useful  service  is  rendered. 
Again  I  say,  and  1  say  it  with  respect  and 
sorrow,  that  many  women  are  thoughtless 
if  not  unjust  in  their  business  dealings 
with  other  women. 

I  am  more  concerned  for  the  industrial 
and  .social  rights  of  women  than  I  am  for 
their  political  rights;  votes  they  may  have 
if  you  please.  But  by  all  that  is  merciful 
let  us  give  them  justice  !  For  the  oppres- 
sion of  women,  whether  by  women  or  men, 
means  a  perpetuation  of  the  underworld 
with  all  its  .sorrows  and  horrors;  and  the 
iinder-payment  of  women  has  a  curse  that 
smites  us  all  the  way  round. 

And  if  a  word  of  mine  can  reach  the 
toiling  sisters  in  the  netherworld,  I  would 
.say  to  them :  Be  hopeful  !  Patient  I  know 
you  to  be  !  Enduring  you  certainly  are  ! 
Brave  beyond  expression  I  have  found  you. 
Now  add  to  your  virtues,  hope  ! 
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For  you  have  need  of  it,  and  you  have 
cause  for  it.  I  rejoice  that  so  many  of  you 
are  personally  known  to  me  !  You  and  I, 
my  sisters,  have  had  much  communion, 
and  many  happy  times  together;  for  some- 
times we  have  had  surcease  from  toil  and 
a  breath  of  God's  fresh  air  together. 

Be  hopeful!  Endure  a  little  longer; 
for  a  new  spirit  walks  this  old  world  to 
bless  it,  and  to  right  your  long-continued 
wrongs. 

Oh !  how  you  have  suffered,  sisters 
mine  !  and  while  I  have  been  writing  this 
chapter  you  have  aU  been  around  me.  But 
you  are  the  salt  of  the  underworld;  you 
are  much  better  than  the  ten  just  men  that 
were  not  found  in  Sodom.  And  when  for 
the  underworld  the  day  of  redemption 
arrives,  it  will  be  you,  my  sisters,  the  sim- 
ple, the  suffering,  enduring  women  that 
will  have  hastened  it  ! 

So  I  dwell  upon  the  good  that  is  in  the 
netherworld,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope, 
whether  my  feeble  words  and  life  help  for- 
ward the  time  or  not,  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  dead  shall  rise  !  When 
justice,  light,  and  sweetness  will  prevail, 
and  in  prevailing  will  purify  the  unexplored 
depths  of  the  sad  underworld. 


HOW   CALLAHAN   "CAME   BACK" 

MANAGER  "JIMMY"  CALLAHAN, 
of  the  splendid  Chicago  White 
Sox  baseball  team,  has  disproved  the 
popular  opinion  that  players  of  long  experi- 
ence can't  "come  back"  after  a  long  ab- 
sence from  the  big-league  diamond.  He 
surprized  the  baseball  world  last  year  by 
joining  the  White  Sox  after  five  years  in 
the  smaller  leagues,  says  Alex.  Sullivan,  in 
the  New  York  Evening  World,  and  his  rise 
to  the  position  of  manager  this  season  is 
almost  unprecedented  in  diamond  history. 
Eight  years  ago  he  "took  a  vacation  as  a 
major-league  manager,"  and  few,  if  any, 
expected  him  to  ever  regain  his  former 
prestige,  but  he  is  now  back  again,  and 
stronger  as  a  manager  than  he  ever  was  as 
a  player.     We  read : 

"Comeback"  Callahan,  who  bears  the 
fighting  front  and  middle  appellations  of 
James  J.,  ha.sn't  piloted  a  club  in  the  major 
ranks  since  1904,  when  he  succeeded  Clark 
Griffith,  who  went  to  the  Highlanders,  as 
manager  of  the  White  Sox.  He  served  as 
guide  of  the  club,  too,  during  the  latter  part 
of  1903,  and  he  made  such  a  big  impression 
on  Charley  Comiskey,  the  owner  of  the 
team,  that  he  immediately  engaged  him  as 
chief  for  the  following  season. 

In  1905,  "Cal"  saw  a  great  chance  to 
quit  the  big  leagues  and  pilot  and  own  the 
Logan  Square  team  of  the  Chicago  City 
League,  so  he  left  the  Sox.  He  made  a 
mint  of  money  conducting  this  semi-pro- 
fessional club,  and  didn't  care  whether 
school  kept  or  not  in  the  big  leagues.  He 
had  Bugs  Raymond,  Mike  Donlin,  Andy 
Coakley,  and  other  big-leaguers  playing 
for  him,  and  he  was  recognized  as  a  mighty 
hero  in  Cook  County. 

During  the  time  that  "Comeback"  was 
in  charge  of  the  semi-pros  he  was  on  the 
reserve  fist  of  the  White  Sox,  and  conse- 
quently when  Comiskey's  light-hitting 
team  won  the  American  League  pennant  in 
1906,  he  needed  batting  strength  for  his 


How  an  Ice  Company  Printed  GalHCaids' 
Better  than  the  Printer  ■— 


THE    Providence    Ice 
Company    asked    its 
printer  for  the  cut  he 
had  been  using   to  print  call- 
cards  like  the  one  reproduced 
above, 

"What's  up.'"'  asked  the  printer. 
"We  need  more  call-cards,  and  we're  going 
to  print  them  ourselves  —  on   our  Multigraph.' 

"Why,  man,  you  can't  do  that  job  on  the  Multi- 
graph. 

"  We're  printing  other  things  very  satisfactorily — 
our  stationery  and  system-forms,  and  the  like — at  a 
good  deal  less  than  you  used  to  charge  us. " 

"What  if  you  zre?  This  job  is  very  different.  To 
cover  that  big  flat  surface,  so  it  will  print  black  with- 
out being  overloaded  with  ink,  calls  for  a  finer  ink- 
distribution  than  you've  got  on  that  blamed  little 
machine.  It's  hard  enough  to  do  on  a  cylinder 
printing-press." 

"Well,  we're  going  to  try  it,  anyway."  And 
the  Ice  Company  man  took  the  plate. 

The  job  was  started  on  the  Multigraph.  It  ouaj  difficult,  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  printer  named.  But  it  was  done — 
successfully,  at  less  than  the  previous  cost.  The  result  is 
shown  by  the  photographic  reproduction  at  the  head  of  this 
advertisement — a  card  approximately  6  f^  x  8'-^  inches  in  size, 
printed  both  sides. 

When  the  printer  was  shown  that  tlie  Multigraph  had 
actually  printed  the  cards,  and  printed  tliem  well,  he  threw  up 
his  hands. 

"That's  better  than  I  could  have  done  it,"  he  said. 

We  don't  recommend  the  Multigraph  for  this  class  of  work, 
because  there  are  so  many  applications  that  are  easier  and 
perhaps  more  profitable. 

But  we  quote  the  instance  because  it  illustrates  wliat  seems 
so  hard  to  believe — that  the  Multigraph  does  real  printing — 
printer's  printing.  The  machine  is  so  widely  known  for  its 
form-typewriting  function  that  many  people  think  that's  what 
we  mean  when  we  refer  to  Multigraph  printing. 


Thzs 
ei"  X  8i"  carii 
tuas  printed  both 
sides  OK  the  Multigraph. 

IT  seems  incredible  that  a 
machine  occupying  about 
the  space  of  a  typewriter- 
desk  can  print  most  of  the  work 
you  now  send  to  your  printer 
—but  it's  4  fact. 

Ordinary  printing,  such  as  sta- 
tionery, system-forms,  and  direct- 
mail  advertising,  can  be  done  by 
any  young  man  or  woman  of  aver- 
age ability— at  a  saving  of  25'i  to 
75^.  Ana  many  unusual  stunts, 
such  as  the  one  recited  above,  are 
being  done  by  users  who  really 
study  the  resourceful  nature  of  the 
Mjiltigraph. 

With  the  distinct  pledge  that  you 
can't  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you 
need  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  send 
you  literature,  specimens  and  data. 
Write  today.    L'  se  the  coupon. 

Ask  us  also  about  the  Universal 
Folding- Machine  and  the  Markoe 
Envelope-Sealer— two  office-devices 
that  save  time  and  money  where 
outgoing  mails  are  large. 


THE    AMERICAN    MULTIGRAPH   SALES   CO. 

=1  (S*J 


EXECUTIVE  OFP^ICES 
1822   East    Fortietli   Street 
Branches  in  Sixty  Cities — Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 

European  Representatives  :  The  International  Multigraph  Company,  ,5!l  Hoi 

born  Viaduct,  London,  E   %. 

Berlin,  \V-8  Krausenstr.,  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr. 


What  Uses  Are  Yoa 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi- 
ness stationery.  We'll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 

AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1822  E.  Fortieth  St.,       Cleveland 

Printing: 

Booklets 

Folders 

Envelope-Stuffers 

House-Organ 

Dealers'  Imprints 

Label  Imprints 

System-Forms 

Letter- Heads 

Bill- Heads  and  Statements 

Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

Envelopes 


Tjrpewriting: 

I ^Circular  Letters 

Booklets 

En  velope-Stuffers 

Price-lists 

Reports 

Notices 

Bulletins  to  Employees 

Inside  System- Forms 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  slilp   on  ai>|>r4>v:il   without  n   i-piit 
deposit,    fielpht    pi*(M*"l(l        IJOIV'T 

PAV  A  CK\'I'   if   you  are    not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

a  bicycle  or  a  pair 
of  tires  from  anyone 
at  anu  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  CUt]ll»K!4  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  l»avo  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  neiv  offers. 

is  all  it  will  cost   you  to 
write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  bo  m-ut  you  froe   pOHtpnId  by 
return  mail.      Ymi  will  prt  nnu-li  vaiuahle  in- 
lormatioii.     Do  not  wall ,  write  it  IIOIV. 
TIlirM.    4'oiiHtor  -  llriiko     rear 
tvho^lfl,  Ifmips,  hiinilrifH,  nt  hill f  ustml  prices . 

Momd  Cycle  Com,  l»q)t.  Ai:.!.  Chlcmgo 


DO  NOT  BUY 


ONE  GENT 


THE  FAMILY  SHOE  STRETCHER 

The  greate&t  device  of  the  age  for  the  feet 
Prevents  corns,  bunions,  tender  spots,  without 
medicines  or  nuissy  applications-     Makes    your 
shoes  fit  perfectly.     Produces  absolute  ease  and 
comfort.     Lasts    forever.     Endorsed    by    Physi- 
cians     Agents    coin   money  selling    them.     Send 
today  for  full  particulars  with  68  page  booklet  on 
cause  and  cure  of  all  foot  ailments.     Fre«. 

THU    PKUK^MiK    CO. 
r    Dept.  S  Biiiralo,  IV.  T. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Ht'wliciio  .'iiiil   I'Ist  liiiiili'-.  I' iiriii-lK'il 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  We.t  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  tor  onr  illustrated  booklet    Free 


Built  a 
Size 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

k_        Complete      Painted     Ready  to  Set  Up       ^ 


4«ariiffrM,  MtoreH,<:iiiirche».  SoIiooI-IIouni^m,  PlayhouMeM.  Ntudlo.etc. 

lluilt  in  sections,  convenient  for  handling  and  are  quickly  and  easily  ervctiHl  simply  by  bolting 
Hi'Ctions  toK»*ther.  Skilled  lalK>r  is  not  necessary  to  set  them  up.  as  all  sections  an*  numU^n^ 
:ind  everything  fits*  Built  of  flrst-cltLHs  mutciial  in  the  larRest  and  Wat  portable  house  factory 
in  America.  BulldlnKs  are  sulistantial  and  it»  ilur.-ible  us  if  built  on  the  gnmnd  by  local  con- 
trnctirs  Are  handsomer  and  COST  Ml't'H  l^^S  We  build  houat^s  to  meet  eveiy  renui-e- 
iiienl       W.>  pay  fri-iglil       Art  catnloK  h\  ukuI  ..ti  i.v.-ipl  of  4c  stamps 

WYCKOtT  LUMBER  ft  MFO.  dO..  408  Lehigh  Street.  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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Look  for  name  in  shoe 


Impe 


Light  Enough 

and  as  cool  as  a  shoe  can 
be, service  considered.  An 
ideal  shoe  for  warm  weather. 
Made  of  specially  selected 
Tan  Russia  Calf — Imperial 
Quality. 

Ask  your  shoeman  for  Florsheim 
"Natural  Shape"  shoes  and  oxfotds. 
or  send  us  your  order  and  we  will 
have  it  filled  by  our    nearest    dealer. 

A  Special  at  $6.00 

Most  Styles  $5.00 

Write  for  illustrated  loose  leaf  booklet  con- 
taining   25    of    the    leading   styles       it's    free 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

559  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Thermos 

FOR  GIFTS 

Golf  or  BridfEe  Whist  Prizes 

hermos  as  a  srift  never  disappoints  and  is  never 
eJiaiiEed.  One  cannot  have  too  many  TlierniuH 
articles.  They  are  handsome  in  ajipearanie  and 
everyone  has  an  everyday  use  for  Thermos.  For 
keeping  ice-water  and  other  beve-rai^es  cold  in  the 
home,  for  serving  hot  drinkal)les  at  luncheon:), 
card  parties,  etc..  for  carrying  liot  or  cold  drinks 
on  tuuUtt.  fiahing,  liuntint;  and  >)oating  trips  and 
when  travellinjr,  for  keepinff  baby's  milk  mid. 
clean,  srerm  and  fly  proof  and  for  countless  other 
uses,  nothing  takes  the  planif  of  Thermos. 

Thermos  keeps  liquids  ice  cold  for  3 
days  or  steaming  hot  for  24  hours 

Thermos  Bottles  $1  np  Thermos  Carafes  $5 

On  Sale  at  Best  Stores 

There  is  only  one  genuine  Thermos.  If  your  dealer 
will  not  sell  you  produrts  plainly  stamped  "  Ther- 
mos" on  the  txjttom  of  each  article,  we  will  ship 
you  express  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price.  Writ4- 
for  Calal' ir. 


outfield.  He  tried  to  get  Jimmy  reinstated, 
but  the  National  Commission  turned  down 
the  proposition. 

Callahan  brought  suit  against  the  Na- 
tional Commission  to  recover  $3,000  dam- 
ages, which  he  declared  he  lost  by  being 
kept  out  of  the  world's  series.  However, 
nothing  ever  came  of  the  suit,  as  when  he 
was  reinstated  so  that  he  could  play  last 
season  it  was  with  the  provision  that  he 
would  drop  the  legal  fight. 

"Cal"  or  "Ni.xy,"  as  the  old-timers  used 
to  call  him,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
players  that  ever  trod  the  diamond.  He 
is  equally  Avell  liked  by  the  players,  writers, 
and  fans.  His  countenance  just  exudes 
geniality,  and  he  possesses  the  enviable 
faculty  of  being  able  to  get  the  players  to 
fight  for  him  like  a  brother.  He  believes 
in  a  certain  amount  of  conAaviality  for  the 
plaj'ers,  and  when  he  imparts  to  them  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  game  it  isn't 
with  any  "  1-know-more-than-you "  spirit. 

That  Jimmy  believes  players  should  do 
well  bj-  themselves  is  evidenced  by  his  con- 
stant advocacy  of  a  home  for  aged  players. 
He  thinks  that  every  club  in  the  country 
should  devote  a  day  in  each  season's  regular 
schedule  upon  which  to  give  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds to  the  pension  fund. 

Callahan  was  born  at  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
on  March  18,  1874,  which  makes  him  just 
thirty-eight  years  old.  He  made  a  great 
hit  in  his  home  town  by  playing  on  the 
grammar  and  high-school  teams.  His  first 
big-league  engagement  was  as  a  member  of 
the  Phillies  back  in  1893,  which  gives  him 
nineteen  years  in  the  big-league  circles. 
!  .Vnd  to  think  of  it!  His  batting  eye  is  just 
j  as  keen  as  ever,  as  his  record  near  the  400- 
mark  shows,  and  his  fast  outfielding  is 
creating  astonishment  all  over  the  country. 

"Cal "  didn't  make  good  with  the  Phillies, 
for  he  was  cast  adrift  with  hardly  a  trial. 
He  went  to  Kansas  City  and  made  a  big 
hit.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Chicago 
Colts,  and  remained  under  the  tutelage  of 
Cap  Anson  until  the  American  League 
started  in  1900,  when  he  jumped  to  the 
White  Sox.  He  has  been  with  the  latter 
off  and  on  ever  since. 

Callahan  is  one  of  the  few  natural-born 
players.  He  was  once  a  great  pitcher,  but 
when  his  arm  lost  its  cunning  he  went  fo 
inlielding  and  outfielding,  making  good  in 
both  the  outer  and  inner  works.  He  has 
always  been  able  to  bat  and  field  well. 

"The  only  way  to  become  a  great  bat- 
ter," says  Cal — and  his  advice  is  worth 
something,  considering  his  ability  to  come 
back  in  such  sensational  style  after  such  a 
long  service  in  the  big  league — "is  to  feel 
the  same  way  toward  a  pitcher  when  two 
strikes  are  on  you  as  when  you  have  three 
balls  and  no  strikes  against  you.  That  is 
why  Ty  Cobb,  Hans  WagiuT,  and  Naj) 
Lajoie  have  been  able  to  make  such  won- 
derful records  at  the  bat — they're  never  in 
a  'hole,'  no  matter  how  many  strikes  are 
on  them.  A  player  has  got  to  keep  plug- 
ging and  trying  all  the  time  in  order  to 
make  good,  and  if  he  isn't  willing  to  do  so 
the  V)est  place  for  him  is  in  the  minors. 
Fast  company  is  noplace  for  a  slow  player." 


— away  with  suspenders  and  belts 


The  BOTTLE 


Identified. — Visitor — "  You  remember 
me,  don't  you,  little  man?  " 

Bobbie — "  Cour.se  I  do.  You're  the 
same  man  pa  Virought  home  last  summer 
an'  ma  got  so  mad  about  it  she  didn't  speak 
to  pa  for  a  whole  week." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Learn 
"Hip-Fit"  j^_. 
Comfort 


Adopt  the  only 

practical  and    hygienic    way 

of  holding  your  trousers  up. 

Suspenders  are  uncomfortnble — un- 
Kainly  — they  drag  — they  m:ike  men 
stoop— they  make  them  round  shoul- 
dered—they tear  off  buttons. 

Belts  are  stiff— binding— unhealthful. 

WEAR 

Stanford  "HIP-FIT" 

The  "invisible"  trousers supporterentirelveliminates sus- 
penders and  belts— gives  perfect  comfort— perfect  neat- 
ness— perfect  bodily  freedom  at  all  times,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Oan't  slip.  Can't  bind.  Can't  work  out  of 
adjustment.  Takes  all  weight  and  pressure  off  the  shoul- 
ders. Has  elastic  over  hips  and  back— vields  to  every 
movement— pressure  gentle  and  evenly  distributed;  acts 
as  an  abdominal  support.  Sanitary— coul-service- 
able. 

Thousands  in  use,  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction-no  boy 
or  man  will  wear  suspenders  or  belts  after  wearing  & 
"Hip-Fit."  II  your  taMor  or  (l(>alor  cannot  sup- 
ply you.  send  waist  nieiisiire  taken  eonifortably 
above  hips  under  trousers,  aeeonipanied  by 
money  order  for  SI,  and  we  will  promptly  nil 
—^—^^^-^^-^^—^^^—    yonr  orfler. 

Satisfaction    Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 

For  men  with  large  protruding  abdo- 
men  requiring  more  than  ordinary 
support,  we  malce  a  oiunbi nation  trou- 
serandstomai-h  supporter.  Price$1.50 

Hip-Fit  Mfg.  Co. 
60  F  Grand   St.,  New  York 

Tailors.     Dealers,     and    Side    Line 
Sali'suien  arc  invit.-d  to  write  us. 


^YDUR  RAZOR  SHARP 

^k  1  Don't  blame  the  razor  if  it  dulls  quickly.     May- 

\^Jt   ne  it's  your  fault.      Rub  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One 
****    oil  on  your  razor  strop.      When  leather  is  phable 

(1  strop  as  usua'.  Any  razor  will  cut  easier,  better 
and  slay  sharp  longer.  After  using,  draw  blade 
between  thumb  and  finger  moistened  with  3-in-One. 
This  prevents  rust,  keeps  edge  smooth  atid  keen, 
always  sharp  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Don  i  scrape 
your  face.  Use  3-in-One  on  your  razor  and  shave  right. 
CpCC  Write  fop  liberal  free  sample  and  special 
'  '"-'"  scientific  circular^  Try  it  y< 
ONE  OIL  COMPANY,  -iz  YR.  Broadv 


3-IN. 


scientific    clrculaf'     Try  it  yourself. 

ONE  OIL  COMPANY.  4i  YR.  Broadway.  New  York. 


FOR  AUTOMOBILE  TOURISTS 

Covering  best  roads  throtighout  the  country. 
Most  novel  and  convenient  machine  ever  de- 
vised.    Write  for  catalog. 

JONES    LIVE    MAP    METER   CO. 
Broadway  and  76th  Street  New  York 


ANTIQUES 

of  all  kinds— large  stock  of  OLD  CHINA;  some  fine 
old  MAHOGANY  FURNITURE;  Cop.per,  Brass 
Pewter  and  old  Cut  Glass;  old  Bltie  Quilts;  Colored 
English  Prints;  Old  Mirrors;  and  Clocks,  Many  other 
Antiques,     Catalog  on  request. 

Mr.s.  ADA  M.  ROBERTS,  Box  91, 
WASHINGTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


^  ThpmoRtconvonient  OollapRible  Bed  for  nil  pnr-  \ 
FK)B(?8.     It  is  Strong  and  thoroughJy  comfortable 
When  not  in  use  it  folds  up  into  a  neat,  small  package 
Can  be  canird  from  place  to  place  without  effort. 


Price 
$3.00 


STEINFELD    BROS 


WEIGHS  15  LBS. 

Guaranteed  to 
Sustain  800  lbs. 

Ideal  for  Camp.  Motor  Boat. 

Yacht,  Bungalow.  Lawn  or 

Porch,  and  continually  use- 

fal  ID  emergencies.     For  sale  at 

ftll  department,    furniture   and 

•porting  goods  stores.     Ask  f or 

cani^  and  lawn  furniture  booklet. 

686     Bro»d>.^#y.N«v^York.^jy 
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A  Bit  Superstitious. — "  My  poor  wife  ! 
Buried  on  a  Friday,  too  !  I  hope  it  won't 
bring  me  bad  luck  !  " — Pele  Mele. 


Official  Business. — Missionary — "  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  intently?  " 

Cannibal — "  I  am  the  food  inspector." 
— Buffalo  Commercial. 


Better. — "  Do  you  think  your  poems  will 
live  after  you're  dead?  " 

"  Don't  know.  I  wish  they'd  let  me  live 
while  I'm  alive." — Town  Topics. 


Rare. — "  Brown  volunteered  to  lend  me 
money." 

"  Did  you  take  it?  " 

"  No.  That  sort  of  friendship  is  too  good 
to  lose." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Discovered. — Wife — "  What  would  you 
do,  George,  if  you  were  left  a  widower?  " 

Hub — "  Oh,  I  suppose  the  same  as  you 
would  if  you  were  left  a  widow." 

Wife — "  You  horrid  wretch  !  And  you 
told  me  you  could  never  care  for  anybody 
else." — Boaton  Transcript. 


Professional    Affinity. — "  There    goes    a 

happy  couple." 

'■  How  did  she  happen  to  marry  him?  " 
"  Oh,  they  had  common  interests.     She 

was   a   brick-throwing  suffragette   and   he 

was   a    professional    bondsman." — Kansas 

City  Journal. 


Science  Scores  Again. — Photographer 
— "  I  have  been  taking  some  moving  pic- 
tures of  life  on  your  farm." 

Farmer — "  Did  j'ou  catch  my  laborers 
in  motion?  " 

Photographer — "  I  think  so." 

Farmer — "  Ah,  well,  science  is  a  won- 
derful thing." — Brooklyn  Life. 


A  Foretaste. — "My  dear  girl,"  exclaimed 
an  elderly  lady,  "  do  you  know  that  the 
man  you  are  intending  to  marry  drinks 
heavily  and  gambles?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know;  I  am  going  to  marry  him 
to  reform  him." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  girl.  Try  one  experi- 
ment before  you  do  that." 

"  What  experiment?  " 

"  Take  in  a — week's  washing  to  do  and 
see  how  you  like  it." — Town  Topics. 


Awful. — The  president  of  the  university 
had  dark  circles  under  his  eyes.  His  cheek 
was  pallid;  his  lips  were  trembling;  he 
wore  a  haunted  expression.  Every  now 
and  then  lie  turned  and  glanced  apprehen- 
sively hcliind  liim. 

"  You  look  ill,"  said  his  wife.  "  What 
is  WTong,  dear?  " 

"  Xothiiig  much,"  he  replied.  "  But  — 
I — I  had  a  f«'arful  dream  last  night,  and  I 

feel  this  morning  as  if  I— as  if  I "     He 

hesitated  juid  sluiiimered.  It  was  evidc'iit 
that  his  nervous  system  was  shattered. 

"  What  was  th(!  dream?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"  I— I— dreamed  the  trustees  reciiiirod 
that  Iliiil  [  slionid  that  I  should  pass  tho 
fresiitiiau  examination  for —admission  !  " 
sighed  tlie  president.— KouYA's  Companion. 


DI  D  you  ever  see  a  more  beautiful 
roofing    than    this?     Note   the 
chipped  slate   surface — Imagine 
the  effect  in  the  natural    dark    red,    or 
green,  or  gray  coloring — 

F"I_EX-A-Xi 

A3F>MAL.T  SmIIMGL.E:3 

are  new,  durable,  inexpensive.  They  are  made  of  solid  as- 
phalt into  the  surface  of  which  is  embedded  chipped  slate 
or  granite — rolled  in  until  it  becomes  an  actual  part  of 
the  material  and  can't  come  out.  The  natural  color  of  the 
slate  or  granite  gives  the  coloring  to  the  shingles,  and  these 
colors  can't  change.     They  can't  fade. 

FLEX- A- TILE  Shingles  are  cheaper  than  w^ood 
shingles  that  have  been  stained — They  are  easier  to  lay — 
and  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  house  stands. 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  of  Flex-a-Tale 
Shingles  and  the  Flex-a-Tile  book 


The  Heppes  Company, 


1002  Forty-Fifth 
Avenue 


Chicago,  III. 


Have  Your  Own  Private 
STEEL  GARAGE 


Protect  Your  Car  From 
Fire  and  Theft____-'-- 


-S^so 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  ("a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H .  Vizetelly, 
Associate  Kditor  of  the  "  Standard  Dictionary."  Tells 
many  possible  economies  learned  from  long  experience.  Ex- 
plains copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts,  etc  " Prep- 
aration of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  "  Cloth, 
750  postpaid  from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Let     Us 


Have  your  own  UnraKO.  Make  sure  no  ono  in  usinu  your 
car  wiitiDui  vour  knowlciiup.  Save  fi'i  to  Sli.')  monthly  k.i- 
rauc  I'harnc.     .Save  S.'ili  to  SUK)  ra-^i  nf  l.uildint;  l)y  orM.-niin 

Edwards     Fireproof    Steel   Garage 

Sliiiii'icl  <'  rnpli'tc,  F.  ().  B.  Cincinnati,  on  rcciii't  i>f 
*K.'iU.  nine  iirints  anil  Kiniplc  iliri'dinnH  come  with 
shii.mi'nl.  SizcH  como  10  fci't  wjrlc.  11.  Id.  Is  or  'jn  lci>t 
li>Mi;.  10  feet  hiKh.  Amplii  nioni  I'or  larKChl  car  ami  all 
ei|ui|iini'nl.  Firi'proof,  wealhiTproof.  imlcst  ructil>le 
I.o.  k«  nioBt  Hdcurcly.  An  artintic  Hlruclurc  any  owner  will 
be  [)r()U.I  of  Booklet,  with  full  dcucription  and  illus- 
tration. ,4ent  on  reipiest. 

TIIK  KIIIVlKltN  M.%.\l'll(-Tl'UI\«;  «0. 
7'IS>7N-J  KkkIcnIoii  jtve.  ('liioliiiiiil  I.  Ohio 


Send      "Vou 

the  Booklet 


F-RI 


"How  to  Remember  and  Never  Forget" 

It  will  show  you  how  you  may  banish  e\  en 
the  Bliuhtest  tendency  tt^wnni  forrjrtfiit. 
nrss  ami  rn  igerablt'  iii  hiti  wa  tu'lrring. 

through  Loisette's  Memory  System — 

Practical,  Scientific 
Mental  Discipline 

in  popular  form.     Kits  every  tvpe    of 

iiiiiid,  from   the  Inisitiess  mann>rer  to 

the  clerk— from  tin- ripe  scholar  to  the 

•oiiiigsHKli'nt.   Actpiire  now  the  habits 

if    attention,     ooneentniilon    anil 

sound  n-asonlntr.     Send  ii  postal 

If  free  booklet  "How  to  Ue- 

iiieniber  and  Never 

I'oriret." 

i>  |.i  1".^ 

Funk  Si 

tVaciialls 

ii  ompam , 

TMrk 
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FRED  CLARKE 


Manager  of  th*; 
Pittsburg  Nation- 
al Baseball  Team, 
•ays: 

Gentlemen — 

I  like  to  boost  a 
good  thing.  Here's 
my  O.K.  on  Silver 
Collars.  Haven't 
had  a  buttonhole 
tear  out  since  wear- 
ingtbem,  and  that's 
a  miehty  pleasing 
experience  for  me. 

Yours  truly, 
Fred  Clarke. 


A  GAPING,  ill-fitting  collar  will  spoil  the  whole 
personal    appearance   of    an   othorwisc  well- 
dressed   man.   and   most  collar  troubles  are 
the  result  of  faulty  buttonholes.     Now  then. 


Ide 
^Coll 


In  Canada,  3  for  80c 

are  built  right  and  their  exclusive  LINOCORD 
BUTTONHOLES  won't  stretch  sldA  don't  tear  out. 
preserving  the  shape  and  fit  to  the  end.  .Ample  scarf 
space.    Prove  this  — they  last  longer  in  the  laundry. 

Sand  for  oar  Attractive  Style  Book 
CEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO.,  507  River  Street,  Troy,  N.Y. 


^^r  I   ^^\^^      TRADt   MARK 

J'REnew 

Makes  Tires    Look 
New  and  Last  Longer 


g 


iiichly  Applied 
ries  in  15  Minutes 


Tirenew  is  a  scien- 
tific preservative  o  f 
automobile  tires — a 
liquid,  unvulcanized 
rubber  coating,  made 
o(  pure  para  gum.  It 
will  not  flake  or  rub 
off — wears  like  rubber. 

Made  in  two  shades 
— white  and  tire  gray. 

Tirenew  makes  the 
tires  look  bright  and 
new,  and  gives  the 
entire  car  a  well- 
groomed   appearance. 


Tirenew  Protects  Tires  from 
Water,  Oil  and  Sunlight 

Tires,  in  »ervice,  quickly  become  a  mass  of  cuts  through 
which  moisture  enters,  causing  the  inner  fahnc  to  rot. 
Tirenew  will  flow  into  these  cuts,  waterproof  the  ex- 
posed fabric,  prevent  decay,  and  increase  the  life  of 
the  tires. 

Tirentw  tuill  also  give  the  whole  car  a  veil-groomed 
appearance. 

InBiMt  upon  getting  Tirenew.  Avoid  imita- 
tion* that  contain  injurious  ingredients.  Tirenew 
has  received  the  endoriemeni  of  automobile  tire  manu- 
facturers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  )xu,  send  $1.00  and 
his  name,  and  Hjc  will  send  you  a  trial  can  of  Tirenew, 
enough  for  12  tires,  prepaid  or  through  uo^t  dealer. 
Canadian  orders,  $  1 .25. 

Our  valuable  booklet  entitled  '  TTire  Care"  sent 
(r'-e  u()on  application. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  RUBBER  CO. 

4410  Papin  St.,     ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Tastes. Differ. — Mrs.  Youngwife — "Do 

}-ou  cook  lobster?  " 

New  Cook — "  Always,  mum.    Do  youse 
eat  yours  raw?  " — Brooklyn  Life. 


Profitable  Ailment.— He— "  They  say 
pearls  are  a  disease  of  the  oyster." 

She — "  Incurable,  I  hope." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Insurgent  Candidate. — Gabe — ''  Who  is 
this  gfuy  Orozco?  " 

Steve — "  Why,  he  is  the  Teddy  Roose- 
velt of  Mexico." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Same  as  Coffee. — Mrs.  Knicker — 
"  You  mustn't  ask  for  a  third  piece  of  pie." 

Johnny — "  But  it  Avon't  be  consecutive, 
Ma;  I'll  wait  five  minutes." — Brooklyn 
Life. 


Agreeing  with  Him. — Husband — "But 
you  must  admit  that  men  have  better  judg- 
ment than  women." 

Wife — "  Oh,  yes — you  married  me,  and 
I  you." — Life. 


Lengthy  Cough. — The  tiger  came  toward 
me,  bellowing  and  grunting,  and  when  he 
got  opposite  the  screen  he  gave  one  of  those 
fearful  coughs  which  only  a  man  who  has 
been  close  to  such  a  beast  can  appreciate. 
It  was  eleven  feet  long. — -London  Standard. 


Another  Objection. — She — "  What  is 
your  principal  objection  to  the  suffra- 
gettes? " 

He—"  Well,  they  look  as  tho  they 
would  make  better  fathers  than  mothers." 
— Philadelphia  Record. 


In  London  Town. — Regular  Custom- 
er— "  1  shall  want  a  large  quantity  of 
flower.s  from  you  next  week,  for  my 
daughter's  coming-out." 

Flower  Woman — "  Yes,  mum.  You 
shall  'ave  the  very  best  for  'er,  pore  dear. 
Wov  were  she  put  in  for?  " — Punch. 


An  Old  Hand. — Mrs.  Regstaff — -"  Did 
your  husband  ever  try  his  hand  at  sustained 
fiction?  " 

Mrs.  Percollum — "  Did  he?  For  at 
least  ten  years  he's  been  trying  to  make  me 
believe  he  likes  my  cooking." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Hope. — "  And  you  still  have  hopes  of 
influencing  old  Titewad  to  become  a  regular 
attendant  at  your  church?  " 

"  Yes,  and  1  am  more  sanguine  than 
ever." 

"  You  are?  " 

!'  Yes.  If  the  Government  really  begins 
the  coining  of  half-cent  pieces  I  regard  it 
as  a  cinch." — Houston  Post. 


On  Authority. — Two  men  were  hotly 
discussing  the  merits  of  a  book.  Finally 
one  of  them,  him.self  an  author,  said  to  the 
other:  "  No,  .John,  you  can't  appreciate  it. 
You  never  wrote  a  book  yourself." 

"  No,"  retorted  John,  "  and  I  never  laid 
an  egg,  but  I'm  a  better  judge  of  an  omelet 
than  any  hen  in  the  State." — Publisher 
and  Retailer. 


The 

Pleasures 

of  Touring 

Are  Assured 

when  you  lubricate  with 

DIXON'S 
Motor  Graphite 

(Pulverized  Flake) 

Dixon's  Motor  Graphite  goes  direct  to  the  cause 
of  friction  troubles— microscopic  roughness.  It 
fills  in  the  minute  depressions,  becomes  pinned 
upon  the  tiny  projections,  forming  a  thin,  tough 
veneer  of  marvellous  smoothness  which  pre- 
vents metallic  contact. 

This  means  less  friction  an  J  wear— no  more  hot 
or  cut  bearings— more  power  from  your  engine 
and  a  smoother  running  car. 
Mix  it  with  your  own  choice  of  lubricants  or  we  will 
dolt  for  you,  as  we  manufacture  a  full  Une  of  ereases 
containing  Dixon's  Motor  Qraphite. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Dixon's  Oraphite  Lobricant  No. 
677— a  highest  quality  mineral  grease  scientifically 
combined  with  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite.  Fine  for 
differentials  and  transmissions.  More  economical 
than  plain  oil  or  grease. 

Write  for  Free  booklet  No.  247 -G 
"Lubricating    the    Motor" 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Establiabcd  in  1827  D' 

Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


XXh 


The  Natural  Charm  of  n^ 

LAKE  GEORGE 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 
AND  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

Plus  Their   ACCESSIBILITY 

from  the  Great  Centres  of  Population,  form  a 
Most  Desirable   Combination. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Lines 

Reach  such  prominent  resorts  as  SARA- 
TOGA SPRINGS,  L.AKB  GBOROK, 
COOPERSTOWN,  LAKE  PI.ACID, 
HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN,  as  every  one 
knows.  They  also  serve  hundreds  of 
smaller  resorts  situated  in  the  Samtuer 
Paradise  of  the  Kmpire  State. 

Write  to-day  for  our  free 
summer  book  (360  pages), 
sending  six  cents  postage  to 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A., 

Albany.  N.  T. 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint    Cape    Cod 

Seashore,  Woods  and  Country.     Splendid  fishing, 
yachting,  bathing  and  golfing.    Cool  breezes  always 

Send  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod."  ##'»  free 

Write  ADVERTISING  BUREAU. 

Room  801,  South  Station,  Bolton. 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.R. 


P-II^^Fora  Postal 

r  I  C  C  Send  U3  your  name  and 
address  and  name  of  your  dealer 
and  receive  a  free  sample  of 

Austin's  Dog  Bread 

thel>eHt  food  for'loTB.   Maiioof  hlElj-^a'le 
cereule,  flour  aod  olnan,  Bweet  meat.  Old- 
est (]o(;  bread  made  in  America.     Ke«p8 
dogB  healthy  the  year  'round. 

Forimallpetlj1uilin'iPup_fjBrrad 

^usiln  Dog  Bread  &  Animal  Food 

C0.,308Marginal  St.,Cbeliea,Mait. 
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Agreed. — "  My  dear  girl,"  said  her 
mother-in-law,  "  any  woman  would  be 
satisfied  with  what  John  says  he  gives 
you." 

"  So  would  I  ."—Puck. 


Inconsiderate. — "  If  you  don't  stop  nag- 
ging me,  Emily,  I  shall  shoot  myself  this 
very  minute." 

"  Yes,  that's  just  like  you,  when  you 
know  how  nervous  I  am  when  I  hear  a 
shot." —Tit-Bits. 


Flunked. — "  How's  your  son  getting  on 
in  college?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  Every  time  there  are  two 
men  on  bases  and  it's  his  turn  to  bat,  they 
bench  him  and  give  a  substitute  hitter  a 
chance." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Partly  Fitted. — "  Did  you  succeed  in 
getting  that  manager  to  engage  you?  " 

"  Yes.  He  is  going  to  let  me  play  the 
part  of  a  walking  gentleman." 

"  Well,  you  can  walk  all  right,  so  you'll 
merely  have  to  learn  the  other  part." — 
Judge's  Ldbrary. 


Unimportant. — Marion  (just  from  the 
telephone) — "  He  wanted  to  know  if  we 
would  go  to  the  theater  with  him,  and  I 
said  we  would." 

Madeleine — "  Who  was  speaking?  " 
Marion — "  Oh,  gracious  !     I  forgot  to 
ask." — Judge. 


A  Lottery. — "  Is  that  picture  one  of  the 
old  masters  you  were  telling  me  about?  ." 
asked  Mr.  Cumrox. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  art-dealer.  "  It  is  a 
genuine  treasure;  absolutely  authentic." 

"  I'll  buy  it.  I  already  have  three  just 
like  it,  and  somewhere  in  the  bunch  I'm 
liable  to  hit  the  original." — Washington 
Star. 


Old  Saw. — Tramp —  "  You  know  the 
sayin',  mum:  '  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord.'  " 

Mrs.  Subbubs — "  Very  true.  And  since 
you  speak  in  proverbs,  I'll  refer  you  to 
another  old  saw." 

Tramp — "  Which  one  is  dat,  mum?  " 

Mrs.  S. — "  The  one  back  in  the  wood- 
shed."— Boston  Transcript. 


Suspicious.—"  My  father  talked  me 
into  taking  this  course  in  domestic  science." 

"  And  how  do  you  like  domestic  sci- 
ence? " 

"  Well,  it  looks  like  ordinary  kitchen 
work  to  me.  If  my  suspicions  are  eon- 
firmed,  I  shall  drop  the  cour.se  and  make 
father  buy  me  a  S-^O  hat."  —  Washington 
Herald. 


Over  the  Counter. — On  a  business  trip 
to  the  city  a  farmer  decided  to  take  home 
to  his  wife  a  Christmas  present  of  a  shirt- 
waist. Going  into  a  store  and  being  direct- 
ed to  the  waist  department,  he  asked  the 
lady  clerk  to  .show  him  some. 

""  What  bust?  "  asked  she. 

The  farmer  looked  around  quickly  and 
answered:  "  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  hoar 
anything." — Ladirs'  Ilnmc  .fnurnal. 


The  beauty  of  a  blue  serge  is  that  it  wears 
like  a  true  friend.      You  never  get  tired  of  it. 

Time  and  again  you  go  back  to  "t  after  trying 
this  and  that,  and  it's  always  the  same  story: 
"Nothing  becomes  me  like  a  serge  of  blue," 

Now  here  is  a  really  distinctive  serge.  You  are  jure  to 
ke  it.  The  richest  shade  of  blue  you  ever  saw.  A  thorough- 
bred serge  of  beautiful  tone,  with  a  drape  and  feel  that  dis- 
tinguish the  fabric  of  true  style  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  pure, 
fine  worsted  cloths  made  by  the  American  Woolen  Co., 
and  is  called 


PURft^fi^RGE 


6   2   O 

A  style  fabric  of  character  for  the  man  who  cares 

It  resists  wrinkles.     It  holds   its   shape.      It   is   thoroughly 
dependable  in  every  respect. 

Ask  your  tailor  to  make  you  a  suit  of  Puritan  Serge  1620. 
Or  you  can  get  it  in  high  class  ready-to-wear  suits.  The  name 
"Puritan  Serge  1620"  is  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  cloth. 
If  unable  to  obtain  Puritan  Serge,  send  us  the  name  of  your 
clothier  or  tailor,  with  money  order  or  check  for  quantity  required  at  $3.00  per  yard  (3>^ 
yards  for  man's  suit),  and  you  will  be  supplied  through  regular  channels,  as  we  do 
not  sell  at  retail. 

Selling  Agency 

American  Woolen  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

American  Woolen  BIdg. , 

4tli  At.,  18th  and  19th  Sts.,  New  York 


American¥oolen  Company 


Vm  H  Wood.  President 


RONA^E'S 

GLOUCESTER 

BED  HAMMOCK 


The  Hammock  that's  Made  to  Last 

When  you  Imj-  a  bed  hanimork  for  your  veranda 
this  summer,  he  Hure  it  ih  NiKhtly  and  comfortable, 
but  above  an  be  sure  that  it  is  made  to  laHt.  Cheap 
imitations  eoon  looli  dilapidated  and  unattractive 
lieoauHe  they  lack  the  material  andBkill  in  making 
HO  necessary  to  service  and  lustinK  comfort. 

Rowe  Gloucester  Bed  Hammock  is  made  by 
skilled  nailmnkers  who  are  trained  to  sew  ranvaH 
sails  stronp  and  true  for  every  wind  that  sweeps 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  made  of  duck  weidhinR  not  less 
than  21  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  reinforced  at 
every  point  of  strain— others  use  I607..,  12oz..  and 
even  Moz.  ducic  Binele  thickness. 

Rowe*R  }Ianim<K-ks  have  consistently  given  ten 
yearsof  continuous  outdoor  ser'.ice.  We  have  nrver 
had  on*"  rftumed  tt>  fis  as  tin^at t^factaru .  They  are 
firm,  stronK,  comfortable.  They  present  essential 
ndvantat:es  of  which  other  makers  have  not  even 
learned  the  need. 

Write  for  our  catalogiie  and  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  If  von  are  not  so  locat<'d  as  to  deal 
conveniently  with  him,  w(^  will  supply  you  direct. 
Hefore  you  l)uy  a  lianiniock,  be  sure  to  see  ours  or 
■end  fur  lllustruicd  boot,   iind  prices. 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON    Inc. 

Sail  Makers  ami  Ship  Chandlers 

144  Duncan  St.  Gloucester,  Mass. 


OFFICE    SPACE   IS   MONEY 
Don't  Waste  It! 

Every  square  foot  of  space  in  your  office  has  vahie. 
Use  it  to  the  best  advantage  by  installing 

(Jhl  Art  Steel 

TYPEWRITER  STAND  AND  CABINET 

SAVES  TIME,  RENT  and  MATERIALS 
and  INCREASES  EFFICIENCY 
liKSCRIPTION:  Kigid  steel  friime.  absolutely  inde- 
structible, ample  space  for  full  week'ssupply  of  stationery. 
Wood  platforms  —  silent  under  operation,  and  easily 
moved  when  on  casters,  ha.f  turn  of  lever  makes  it  rigid 
and  immoviible.     Closes  and  locks  at  night. 

Dictate  us  a  short  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  one  on  a 
1,T  days'  free  trial.  Use  vour  business  stationery  and 
state  what  position  yon  hold.  We  fill  order  through  our 
dealer  or  throagh  yoar  denier  if  we  have  none,  providing 
you  will  give  ns  his  name.  If  not  satisfnctorv  iifter  ;5rfai/s' 
free  trial  return  to  dealer  and  i/«h  will  tiot  be  out  one  cent. 

This    stand 

occupies  only 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  4  square  feet 

■  ^^^^^^^^^^^^B  ""     compared 

'  ~  ==^^=^=^''''^^*"  with    the   10 

^qunre  feet 
t.ikcn  np  by 
the  old  -style 
desk 


who  will 
Imndle  thp 
line,  write 
ui  (or  a 
special 
propotltlon. 


The  Tolrdo  Mrlal  Farnltarc  Co.,  2179  Dorr  St,.  Tolrdo, 

.Mitkrm  i}f  Famous  I  hi  Art  >trel  Furniture 


Oki*. 
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Summer  Trips 

IN 

Vacation    Days 

q  This  is  the  time  to  think  about 
Summer  Trips. 

^  Every  one  needs  a  vacation  and 
almost  everybody  takes  one  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

Q  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
Summer  I^xcursion  Book,  just  is- 
sued, contains  descriptions  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  resorts  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada." 

q  Get  one  of  these  books  and  make 
yourself  familiar  with  the  forty 
beaches  of  New  Jersey;  Long  Is- 
land's hills,  vales  and  bays,  and 
the  hundreds  of  other  pictured 
points  therein. 

fl  New  England's  rock  bound  coast; 
the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Can- 
ada; and  the  Great  Lakes;  the 
wilds  of  Ontario  and  the  pines  of 
the  Carolinas;  the  Adirondacks, 
the  White  and  Green  Mountains, 
the  Catskills  and  the  Poconos  in 
the  East  and  the  Rockies  and  the 
Selkirks  in  the  West,  offer  un- 
rivaled opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure. 

fl  Copies  of  this  book  may  be  ob- 
tained of  any  Ticket  Agent  for 
ten  cents  a  copy,  or  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  by 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PennsylYaniaRiRi 


easttiiefs 


BeHappx&Welf 
While  Triveling 

lraij\sickAess 

Prevented  -Stopped 

MOTHER.SILL'S.  after  thoroush   tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and   New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Three  years  ago  .Mr.  Mothersill  gave  a  personal  de- 
monstration of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel, 
Irish  .Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  en- 
dorsement from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as 
Bishop  Taylor  Smith,  Lord  .Northcliff,  and  hosts  of 
doctors,  bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from 
personages  of  international  renown — people  we  all 
know— together  with  much  other  interesting  and  valu- 
able information  are  contained  in  an  attractive  book- 
let which  will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  your  name 
and  address. 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium. chloral. or  any  coal-tar  products.  50c 
box  IS  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours,  $1.00  box  for  a 
Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps  Mother- 
sill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  wholesaler.  If  you 
have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine,  send  direct  to  the 
MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  364  Scherer  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  19  St.  Bride  Street,  London, 
Montreal,  New  York,  Pans,  .Milan,  Hamburg. 


The  Saddest. — Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue 
or  pen  the  saddest  are  these:  "  T  might 
have  been  on  the  band-wagon." — Puck. 


Back  at  Him. — "  Young  man,  I  saw  you 
put  your  arm  around  my  daughter's  waist 
last  evening." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  noticed  tow  she 
struggled?  " — Detroit  Journal. 


No  Risk. — Patient — "  I  wish  to  con- 
sult you  with  regard  to  my  utter  loss  of 
memory." 

Doctor — "  Ah,  yes!  Why — er — incases 
of  this  nature,  I  always  require  Tay  fee  in 
advance." — Christian  Intelligencer. 


Helping. — -Two  men  who  really  did  not 
want  to  tight,  but  who  had  got  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  disgraceful  not  to  do  so,  fell  to 
blows.  Friends  rushed  in  and  held  each 
contestant  firmly. 

Warrior  Number  One,  seeing  the  ex- 
tremely violent  efforts  of  Warrior  Number 
Two  to  break  away,  cried  out: 

"  More  of  you  men  hold  Swan.son  ! 
One  man  can  hold  me  !  " — Everybody' s 
Magazine. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

May  31. — One  hundred  rebels  are  reported  killed 
in  a  battle  in  Oriente  province,  Cuba. 

June  3. — Fire  devastates  a  large  area  in  Stam- 
boul.  tlie  Mohammedan  part  of  Constan- 
tinople. 
Six  hundred  Moors  are  kiUcd  in  a  battle  with 
Prenrii  troops  near  Fez,  Alorocco,  according 
to  French  estimates. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  31. — The  Senate  adopts  the  Eight-Hour 
Law.  which  applies  to  all  Government  labor 
except  the  work  of  constructing  the  Panama 
Canal. 

.Tune  2. — The  House  decides  to  begin  an  investi- 
gation of  the  so-called  Beef  Trust  on  June  4 
under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

June  3. — The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill 
is  reported  in  the  House,  carrying  .SIOO..^??,- 
414.40:  no  provision  is  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Tariff  Board. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  puts 
back  into  tlie  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  the 
provision  for  two  battle-ships,  excluded  by  the 
House. 

June  .5. — Attorney-Oeneral  Wickersham  in- 
structs the  District  Attorney  at  Seattle  to  re- 
open the  case  of  Leonard  Oleson,  whose  citi- 
zenship papers  were  revoked  by  Judge  Han- 
ford  of  the  United  States  District  Court  be- 
cause he  was  a  Socialist. 
Senator  George  L.  Nixon,  of  Nevada,  dies. 

General 

June  3. — President  Taft  welcomes  the  German 
squadron  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Tune  4. — Supporters  of  Pn^sident  Taft  control 
the  Ohio  Republican  State  Convention  and 
elect  the  six  delegates  at  large. 

The  Idaho  Democratic  Convention  instructs 
the  State's  eight  delegates  for  Speaker  CJlark. 

Senator  W.  S.  Kenyon,  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion, wins  over  ex-Senator  Lafayette  Young 
in  the  Iowa  Republican  primary. 

The  South  Dakota  primaries  result  in  the  elec- 
tion of  all  of  the  State's  ten  Democratic  dele- 
gates for  Governor  Wilson,  and  all  of  the  Re- 
publican delegates  for  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

June  .5. — Th(!  Arkansas  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention instructs  its  eighteen  delegates  for 
.Speaker  Clark. 

June  6— The  twenty-four  Democratic  delegates 
from  Minnesota  are  instructed  for  Governor 
Wilson. 
The  West  Virginia  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion names  six  delegates-at-large  pledged  to 
support  Speaker  Clark. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"Montana,"  Lewistown,  Mont. — (1)  "Kindlv 
state  whether  'co-operate'  is  properly  written 
with  a  hyphen  or  not.  (2)  Which  are  the  pre- 
ferred spellings  of  the  following  words:  incum- 
brance or  incumbrance;  inclose  or  enclose ;  can- 
celed or  cancelled'?" 

(1)  According  to  the  principles  of  etymology. 
it  would  be  necessary  to  indicate,  either  by  a 
hyphen  or  a  dieresis,  that  the  two  adjacent  o's  in 
this  word  do  not  unite  to  form  a  diphthong:  but 
the  tendency  in  present  usage  is  to  dispense  with 
this  rule,  so  that  the  omission  of  a  mark  to  show 
the  separation  of  the  two  vowels  is  permissible. 
The  St.\ndard  Dictionary  makes  no  use  of 
either  of  the  marks  in  such  words  as  "cooperate," 

'aerial,"    "zoology,"    and    others    of    a    similar 
formation. 

(2)  The  spellings  en  and  in  are  equally  correct 
when  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  is  "in"  or  "into." 
The  preference  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  is 
for  en,  however,  in  the  words  here  mentioned,  as 
weU  as  all  others  of  this  class  that  are  derived 
from  the  French.  I?i  is  preferred  in  the  words 
derived  from  the  Latin.  Either  one  /  or  two  /'s 
may  be  used  in  forming  the  past  tense  of  the  verb 
"cancel." 

"H.  H.  B.,"  Henderson,  Ky. — "Kindly  dis- 
criminate between  the  two  words  'suit'  and 
'suite.'  and  state  which  one  should  be  applied  to 
a  series  of  connecting  rooms." 

"Suite"  and  "suit"  are,  in  reality,  two  forms 
of  the  same  word,  both  being  used  to  designate  a 
succession  of  objects  that  form  a  series;  but  dis- 
tinctions in  their  application  have  been  estab- 
lished by  usage,  so  that  "suite"  has  become  the 
proper  word  to  use  in  the  phrase  "a  suite  of 
rooms."  "Suit"  has  its  usual  pronunciation,  but 
"suite"  is  pronounced  the  same  as  "sweet." 

"J.  R.  C."  Greenfield.  O. — "Are  there  one  or 
two  syllables  in  the  word  '  Mare.'  the  name  of  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  California'?" 

This  name  is  pronounced  similarly  to  "care" 
or  "bare,"  and  has  but  one  syllable. 

"H.  C,"  Moab.  Utah.— "Kindly  define  the 
word  'sabotage.'  which  has  recently  been  adopted 
from  the  French,  and  give  its  pronunciation." 

The  word  "sabotage."  derived  from  sabot,  a 
wooden  shoe,  originally  meant  "the  act  of  cutting 
shoes  or  sockets  for  rails  in  railroad  ties."  By 
extension  it  came  to  be  applied  to  "the  act  of 
tying  up  a  railroad  by  malicious  damage  or.^a 
strike;  hence,  any  poor  work  or  other  damage 
done  by  dissatisfied  workmen;  also,  the  act  of 
producing  it."  The  word  is  pronounced  sa-bo- 
tazh'  (both  a's  as  in  arm,  o  as  in  obey). 

"W.  S.  H.."  Dayton,  Tenn. — "How  would  the 
pronoun  'we'  be  parsed  in  the  following  sentence: 
■  We  politicians  are  the  advocates,  alike,  of  peace 
and  discord"?     Is  it  properly  used?" 

It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  "we"  is  here 
used  adjoctively  to  modify  the  noun  "politicians," 
and  that  the  latter  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
But  if  the  following  points  are  considered,  it  will 
be  .seen  that  "we"  is  the  subject  and  the  noun 
"politicians"  is  in  apposition  with  it.  As  the 
sentence  now  reads,  it  is  in  the/trs(  person,  indica- 
ting persons  speaking;  but  if  the  pronoun  were 
omitted  the  sentence  would  lose  its  personal  rela- 
tion and  become  a  general  statement  in  the  tiiird 
person,  for  "politicians"  would  then  be  the  sub- 
ject, and  almost  every  common  noun  is  of  the 
third  person.  It  is  therefore  a  rule  in  grammar 
that  "a  noun  can  never  be  u-sed  in  the  first  per- 
son without  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person  accom- 
panying it,"  and  thus  it  is  that  "we"  (in  the 
plural  number,  first  person,  indeterminate  gender, 
nominative  case)  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
and  "poHticians"  is  in  apposition  with  it  because 
it  adds  another  name  for  the  persons  mentioned 
and  so  identifies  and  explains  the  pronoun. 

"E.  S.  L.,"  New  York.  N.  Y. — There  is  only 
one  correct  way  to  spell  each  of  the  words  you 
mention — Niagara  and  panlomime. 
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OUR  MESSAGE  TO  CUBA 


THE  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA  and  the  message  to  Gomez 
are  some  fifteen  years  apart  in  point  of  time,  and  farther 
than  that,  apparently,  in  feeling.  The  message  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Cubans  to-day  is  again  one  of  friendly  co- 
operation, but  it  contains  a  warning  which,  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  editors,  means  that  Cuban  inde- 
pendence is  hanging  in  the  balance. 
Backed  up  by  six  battle-ships  in  Cuban 
waters,  hundreds  of  marines  on  Cuban 
soil,  and  further  significant  preparations 
on  the  part  of  our  Army  and  Navy, 
the  United  States  Minister  at  Havana 
has  been  instructed  to  "vigorously  im- 
press" upon  the  President  of  Cuba  "that 
a  continued  failure  on  the  part  of  his 
Government  adequately  to  protect  life 
and  property  will  inevitably  compel  this 
Government  to  intervene  in  Cuba,  un- 
der and  in  response  to  its  treaty  rights 
and  obligations."  Or,  to  quote  the  final 
sentence  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  s  discussion  of  these  words  of 
Avarning,  "as  revolt  and  continual  dis- 
turbance under  Spanish  sovereigntj'  led 
to  an  intervention  that  gave  opportunity 
for  independence,  there  is  danger  that 
similar  conditions  under  independence 
may  sooner  or  later  compel  an  interven- 
tion which  will  put  an  end  to  it." 

Intervention  means  annexation,  Ave 
hear  on  every  hand.  And  of  this,  the 
newspapers  have  much  to  say.  An  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  debate  was 
made  by  Senator  Knute  Nelson  (Rep. 
Minn.),  who  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  calling  for  an  investigation  to 
find  out  whether  persons  or  interests  in 
the  United  States  have  been  stirring  up 
trouble   in  Cuba  and  Mexico   in   order 

to  rai.se  a  h\iv  and  cry  for  intervention   and  annexation.     Tin 
Si'nator  suspects  that  they  have,  and  -says: 

"I  protest  j)lainly  that  the  people  who  are  interested  in  sugar- 


PUE.SIIJENT   (UntEZ   OK   CUBA, 

Whois  warned  that  "a  con  tin  tied  fiiilurc  . . .  ade- 
(liiately  to  protect  life  and  pi-opcrt.v  will  inev- 
itably compel  this  Government  to  intervene." 


plantations  and  who  have  other  great  interests  in  Cuba  are  to 
a  large  extent  instrumental  in  stirring  up  trouble  in  Cuba. 

"Their  evident  purpose  is  to  get  up  such  a  condition  there 
that   they  can  move  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  Uni- 
ted   States    and   thus   get    rid    of    the   80-per-cent.  sugar  duty 
which    they   are   now   paying  on    the   product   of    their   sugar- 
plantations 

"The  same  thing,  to  my  mind,  has 
occurred  in  Mexico.  The  mining  inter- 
ests of  that  country,  the  great  mining 
corporations  and  promoters,  have  found 
in  many  instances  valuable  mineral  re- 
sources in  northwestern  Mexico,  in  the 
country  bordering  on  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  California.  Copper,  oil,  silver, 
gold,  and  other  minerals  are  there  in 
abundance.  These  people  are  very 
anxious  to  have  that  territory  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  some  of  those 
gentlemen  have  exprest  the  idea  to  me 
that  there  are  portions  of  Mexico  that 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  been  imprest  with  the  idea 
that  the  disturbances  in  Cuba  and  IMex- 
ico  are  inspired  and  financed  in  this 
country." 

If  these  allegations  are  true,  think 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and^ 
Washington  Star,  the  individuals  re- 
sponsible should  be  "exposed  and  dealt 
with."  The  New  York  World  sees  some 
reason  for  believing  the  charges,  for: 

"What  Senator  Nelson  suspects  to 
have  happened  in  Cuba  and  Mexico 
has  actually  happened  in  other  Latin- 
American  states. 

"How  the  Asphalt  Trust  helped  fi- 
nance a  revolution  in  Venezuela,  and 
then  through  the  interference  of  the 
United  States  received  indemnity  when 
the  Venezuelan  courts  tlireatened  to 
l)tmish  it,  is  a  matter  of  record.  The 
full  story  has  not  been  told  of  the  part 
played  by  Am«>rican  shipping  and  ex- 
porting interests  in  Nicaragua's  recent 
in    which    Secretary  Knox  took  a  hand." 


troubles 


The  attitude  of  the  press  of  this  country  on  intervention  in 
Cuba,   and   possible  consequent  annexation,   was   noted   in  our 
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columns  two  weeks  ago.  Such  papers  as  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  continue 
to  favor  annexation  as  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem. 
And  if  that  develops,  says  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  "so  honor- 
able has  been  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
island  n'publie  that  the  world  at  large  could  make  no  legitimate 
criticism."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Boston  Advertiser  thinks 
that  to  annex  Cuba  would  be  "monstrous";  the  Springfield 
Republican,  New  York  Sun  and  Commercial,  Indianapolis  News. 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  others  are  still  of  the  same  opinion. 
These  papers  hope  that  no  further  steps  toward  intervention 
need  be  taken.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  does  not  believe  that 
conditions  call  for  such  a  step — "the  negroes  may  flee  this  way 
and  that,  and  fire  ofY  their  guns  in  the  mountains  around  Santiago 
for  a  long  time,  but  they  will  have  little  hopes  of  upsetting  the 
Government." 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  rebels  have  done  little  more  than  to 
pillage,  fire  upon  outposts,  and  to  make  a  few  attacks  upon 
United  States  marines,  which  were  easily  repulsed.  General 
Monteagudo,  in  command  of  the  Cuban  regulars,  professes  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  suppress  the  insurgents,  and  President 
Gomez  promises  that  all  will  be  over 
in  a  few  days.  To  help  the  President 
in  this  crisis,  the  Cuban  Congress  has 
permitted  him  to  declare  martial  law 
in  the  province  of  Oriente.  The  New 
York  Sun  calls  General  Monteagudo's 
army  "a  large  and  well-trained  force"; 
but  when  the  season,  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  style  of  cam- 
paigning preferred  by  the  negroes  are 
all  considered,  the  Gomez  campaign 
against  the  rebels  is  "not  Hkely  to  be 
prolific  of  dramatic  results,"  and 
"maj'  drag  on  interminably."  The 
safety  of  the  7,00()  Americans  in  Cuba, 
The  Sun  believes  to  l)e  assured.  Our 
vessels  and  marines  are  a  very  present 
help,  and,  aside  from  that,  "any  gen- 
eral attack  on  Americans  or  other 
foreign  residents  because  they  are 
Americans  or  foreigners  is  practically 
inconceivable." 

"Tho  they  may  not  be  evident  to 
the  man  on  the  street,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  many  serious  features  in 
the  Cuban  situation,"  contends  the 
New  York  Press.  "Cuban  economic 
and  politi<al  affairs  have  been  coasting 
steadily  down  hill."  The  "continued 
proHigac-y  "  of  the  Gomez  government, 
according  to  The  Press,  has  been  a 
subject  of  concern  at  Washington  for 
the  past  three  years.  Last  year,  for  instance,  "the  profits  of  the 
Cuban  lottery,  a  large  part  of  which  found  its  way  into  adminis- 
trative pockets,  were  $3,r)(K),(KK),  a  sum  which  also  represents  the 
loss  to  the  peasants."  In  the  1910  budget,  the  Department  of 
Government,  "which  controls  theappointments  toFVderal  offices, 
was  charged  with  more  than  .?10,(J(J(),()00,  wliile  the  Departmcnl 
of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce  got  only  $660,000."  Fur- 
ther, "practically  no  measures  pass  the  Cuban  Congress  except 
appropriation  V)illsor  concessions."  And  these  concessions,  adds 
The  /'re-s-s,  "batten  directly  upon  the  import  duties  which  form 
the  great  bulk  of  Cuba's  revenue."  Consider  on  top  of  this 
^'continuance  of  malignant  graft,"  a  serious  industrial  strike, 
and  a  racial  revolution,  remarks  the  New  York  daily,  "and  then 
the  preparations  of  this  Government  to  deal  with  the  Cuban 
crisis  do  not  seem  out  of  proportion." 


President  Gomez  is  characterized  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  as  a  man  "never  fit  for  his  position,  which  he  won  by  low 
intrigue."  who  has  been  openly  charged  with  corruption  and 
conniving  at  assassination.     But,  it  goes  on: 

"Before  the  whole  responsibility  for  this  man  and  his  govern- 
ment is  charged  against  the  Cubans,  let  us  recall  preeiselj-  how 
he  came  into  oflfice.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bloodless 
insurrection  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Palma  Govern- 
ment in  1906.  When  President  Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
went  to  Cuba  at  that  time,  two  courses  lay  open  to  him:  to 
attempt  to  conciliate  both  parties,  or  to  uphold  with  American 
arms  the  Palma  Government.  Palma  declined  to  be  aided,  could 
hardly  be  kept  from  leaving  Havana  overnight,  and  Mr.  Taft 
decided  to  treat  with  the  revolutionists.  It  seemed  then  a  master- 
stroke of  diplomacy,  but  time  has  shown  that  it  was  a  mistake. 
A  regiment  of  American  soldiers  sent  into  the  bush  after  the 
Gomez  army  would  have  made  the  game  of  revolution  unpopular 
in  Cuba  thereafter.  Instead,  Gomez  and  his  fellow  conspirators 
were  treated  with  distinction,  were  given  positions  of  responsi- 
bility and  power,  with  the  result  that  the  administration  of  the 
Republic  finally  went  to  them — traitors  tho  they  had  been  to 
Cuba's  best  interests.     And  their  men  were  actually  paid  for 

the  arms  and  the  horses  that  they  had  stolen 

"Just  why  the  recall  of  our  troops  took  place  when  it  did  has 

only  been  explained  on  the  ground  that 
President  Roosevelt  wished  to  have  the 
American  flag  hauled  down  during  his 
Administration;  but  never  was  a  less- 
finished  job  palmed  off  as  a  complete 
one.  We  set  out  to  teach  the  Cubans 
how  to  govern,  and  we  left  them  not 
only  a  dubious  administrative  example, 
but  had  set  them  to  housekeeping  in 
a  structure  they  were  largely  unfamiliar 
with,  with  a  cafe-swaggerer  and  an 
opera-bouffe  revolutionist  as  the  head 
of  the  house." 

If  our  troops  should  go  back  to 
Cuba,  it  should  be  stated  frankly,  be- 
lieves The  Evening  Post,  that  they  may 
stay  there  "a  matter  of  ten  years." 
"We  should  profit  by  our  mistakes  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Cuba." 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Government 
should  be  "thorough  and  complete." 
We  should  continue  to  keep  our  prom- 
ises and  remember  that  "no  child 
learns  to  walk  save  by  falli  ig;  our 
Cuban  child  is  entitled  to  learn  its 
lesson  of  self-government  in  its  own 
way,  however  long  it  may  take." 

Viewing  things  Cuban  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  is  more  optimistic. 
It  quotes  figures  showing  the  rapid  and 
"highly  satisfactory"  progress  made 
in  Cuba  since  our  commercial  conven- 
tion went  into  effect  in  1903.  "What- 
ever may  be  the  inherent  faults  and  limitations  of  the  native 
government  of  Cuba,  they  are  not  nearly  so  serious,"  continues 
The  .fournat  of  Commerce,  "as  would  be  those  of  a  government 
imposed  on  Cubans  against  their  will,"  and  "all  that  we  have  to 
gain  by  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  Cuba  can 
l)e  had  without  incurring  any  fresh  responsibihties  for  the  main- 
tenance of  good  government  on  the  island."  The  Wall  Street 
.lournal  calls  especial  attention  to  the  greatand  steadily  increasing 
value  of  the  Ctibantobacco  production,  and  remarks:  "It  should 
be  possible  to  tranquillize  her  people  when  Cuba,  under  inde- 
pendent government,  can  .show  such  prosperity  as  this  in  a  single 
staple  industry." 

The  notion  that  Cuba  is  politically  restless  is  denied  by  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  brings  forward  some  facts  from  history 
in  rebuttal: 


THE    WHITE    MAN'S    BURDEN. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 
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"The  nineteenth  century  shows  only  two  Cuban  experiences 
worthy  to  be  called  revolutions,  the  ten  years'  war  of  1868-78, 
and  the  war  of  1895-98  that  resulted  in  American  intervention 
and  the  independence  of  the  island.  There  were  in  that  time  a 
number  of  disturbances  of  small  importance,  local  in  character 
and  barren  of  results;  none  of  them  may  properly  be  called  a 
revolution 

"From  January  1,  1899,  to  May  20,  1902,  the  island  was  under 
American  control.  With  httle  concern  for  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  Cubans  to  carry  on  a  government  of  their  own,  and  largely 
because  of  fear  of  political  complications 
in  this  country,  the  island  was  then 
turned  over  to  Tomas  Estrada  Palma  and 
his  associates,  duly  elected  by  the  Cuban 
people  under  American  auspices.  Don 
Tomas,  after  four  years  of  faithful  effort, 
was  unable  to  control  a  discontented  ele- 
ment, and  in  1906  a  .second  intervention 
came.  The  Government  was  restored  to 
Cuban  control  in  January,  1909.  The 
present  movement,  its  cause, and  its  real 
supporters  are  all  .somewhat  mysterious, 
and  the  reported  explanation  of  its  pur- 
pose does  not  satisfactorily  explain. 

"Here  is  certainly  no  serious  record 
of  frequent  political  upheavals.  The 
disorder  of  1906  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  definitely  intended  to  remove  the 
President.  The  present  affair  ostensi- 
bly demands  only  the  repeal  of  a  law 
that  a  few  hundred  negroes  regard  as  a 
limitation  of  their  political  rights.  The 
few  disorders  that  arose  prior  to  the 
revolution  of  1895  were  distinctly  local; 
the  war  for  independence,  in  that  year, 
was  the  first  to  cover  the  island. 

"These  are  the  facts.  Let  us  be  fair 
to  our  neighbors." 


A  feature  of  the  Cuban  situation 
which  seems  "undeniably  disquieting 
and  ominous"  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une is  the  development  of  the  revolu- 
tion along  racial  lines.  The  danger  in 
Cuba,  it  observes,  "is  especially  great 
because  of  the  high  and  violent  passions 
of  both  races,  which,  if  once  roused  and 
freed  from  restraint,  might  easily  pro- 
duce a  veritable  hell  on  earth.  The  pity 
of  it  is  all  the  greater  because  of  the 
peace,  friendship,  and  confidence  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed  between  them." 


T 


DISCARDING  THE  TARIFF  BOARD 

T  WAS  NOTICEABLE  that  when  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  sentenced  President  Taft's  Tariff  Board  to 
death  by  cutting  off  its  pay,  the  press  were  not  moved  to 
extremes  of  either  regret  or  jubilation.  Perhaps  the  explanation 
of  this  comparative  indifference  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  essential  functions  of  the  Board  are  to  be  transferred  to  a 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, created  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  by  a  consolidation 
of  the  present  Bureaus  of  Manufactures 
and  Statistics.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
new  Bureau  be  empowered  to  collect 
tariff  statistics  "upon  the  direction  of 
either  branch  of  the  Congress  or  the 
President."  Thus,  remarks  the  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.),  "if  the  Board  expires 
from  failure  to  appropriate  for  its  main- 
tenance, another  channel  of  investiga- 
tion remains."  The  new  Bureau,  it 
adds,  would  have  "the  power  to  do 
practically  all  that  the  Tariff  Board  has 
tried  to  do." 

"The  theory  upon  which  the  Board 
was  created  was  reasonable,  but  politics 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  re- 
marks the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
(Rep.);  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 


"If  a  Republican  President  appoints 
it,  the  Democrats  will  ignore  its  findings; 
and  the  same  it  would  be  with  the  Re- 
publicans, if  a  Democratic  President 
appoints  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  way 
of  loosing  the  grip  of  polities  on  the  tariff, 
unless  the  country  follows  Champ  Clark's 
recipe  and  burn  down  all  the  custom- 
houses." 


GENERAL    MONTEAGUDO, 

In  command  of  the  Cuban  regulars,  a  large 
and  well-trained  force.  He  professes  confidence 
in   his    ability    to   suppress    the    insurrection. 


Nor  can  this  country 
forget  that  difficult  factor,  notes  the  Cleveland   Plain  Dealer: 

"The  racial  aspect  of  the  disturbances  threatens  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unity  and  equality  of  the  white  and  black  peoples 
of  Cuba.  White  and  black  fought  together  for  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, and  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  white  and 
black  have  shared  in  the  burdens  and  emoluments.  Wild  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  the  rebels  plan  to  make  Oriente  province  a 
separate  black  republic  after  the  model  of  Haiti  must  necessarily 
be  disturbing,  for  Cuba,  troublesome  as  it  has  been,  stands  as  a 
model  of  good  government  in  comparison  with  Haiti.  Under 
no  circumstances  could  the  United  States  tolerate  the  creation 
of  a  second  Haiti,  but  it  is  equally  imperative;  that  we  take  no 
stand  that  would  seem  like  discrimination  between  tlie  races." 

The  "gratitude"'  of  President  (iomez  for  Ainericaii  "coopera- 
tion "  in  Cuba  and  his  confidence  of  ability  to  crush  the  insurgents 
are  both  in  a  fair  waj'  to  be  increa.sed  by  the  report  that  the 
United  States  War  Department  will  supply  him  with  arms  and 
ammunition  at  cost.  Even  if  the  present  measures  are  not 
sueces.sful,  the  result  may  be  mediation,  not  intervention.  The 
names  most  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  .so  dif- 
ficult a  task  are  those  of  (Jeneral  Leonard  Wood,  Secretary 
Stimson,  and  Judge-Advocate-General  E.  H.  Crowder.  In  the 
minds  of  many,  fleneral  Wood's  previous  Cuban  record  makes 
him  the  most  available  as  mediator. 


It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  Tariff 
Board  should  get  no  appropriation  from 
tht>  present  Congress,  thinks  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  (Ind.),  because  "the  im- 
pression that  it  was  appointed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  preventing  rather 
than  assisting  tariff  revision  was  almost  inevitable  in  the  circum- 
stances."    At  the  same  time  "its  members  are  not  to   blame": 

"They  worked  faithfully  at  a  difficult  task  and  compiled  sta- 
tistics not  without  value.  But  they  were  asked  to  do  an  im- 
possible thing,  and  their  reports  necessarily  took  on  the  nature 
of  special  pleading.  To  ascertain  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  is  beyond  the  wit  of 
mortal  man  to  accomplish.  Some  day  we  may  have  a  Tariff 
Board  unhampered  by  theories  or  prejudices.  In  that  case  it 
might  be  of  great  assistance  in  tariff  legislation." 

Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  strongest  pleas  for  President 
Taft's  TaritT  Board  appears  in  a  Democratic  paper,  the  New 
York  Times,  which  hopes  that  Congress  will  overrule  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  save  the  Board.  To  smoth(T  it  at 
this  time,  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  thinks  The 
Times,  "would  be  a  party  mistake,  and  a  public  harm  as  well." 
And  it  goes  on  to  explain: 

"The  opposition  to  the  Board  among  the  Democrats  has  come 
mainly  from  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  pet  of  the  I*i-(>sident .  on  th(> 
one  hand,  and,  on  lh(>  other,  that  it  has  l)e«>n  used  as  an  obstacle 
to  th(>  passage  of  I)(>mocra1ic  larifT  measures.  Tlu>  first  ground 
of  opposition  is  absurd.  The  Hoard  is  a  pet  of  the  l*rt>si(lent's. 
but  when  your  |)o]ilical  rival  shows  fondness  for  a  Board  that  is 
doing,  or  helping  to  do,  what  \()M  especially  want,  it  is  poor 
business  wiping  it  out.     The  investigations  of  the  Tariff  Board 
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have  helped  the  cause  of  tariff  reduction  substantially.  They 
have  shown  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrjang  out  the  pro- 
fest  Republican  plan  of  basing  rates  on  the  difference  of  cost 
at  home  and  abroad.  They  ha\e  also  shown  that  the  industries 
whose  competitors  are  most  highly  ta.xed  bj'  the  tariff  do  not 
need  protection.  They  have  exploded  the  notion  that  high 
A\ages  necessarily  mean  high  cost,  and  \-ice  versa.  They  have 
made  it  plain  that  the  tariff  does  not  really  help  the  workingmen 
in  this  country.  "Why  should  the  Democrats  want  to  get  rid 
of  a  Board  that  is  producing  such  results  ? 

"It  is  true  that  the  Board  has  been  used  bj'  the  President 
as  an  excuse  for  vetoing  Democratic  tariff"  bills.  But  the  Board 
is  not  responsible  for  such  use.  We  fear  that  if  the  President 
had  not  had  that  excuse  he  would  have  found  some  other.  The 
Democrats  who  oppose  the  Board  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  it  is  the  conclusions  of  the  Board  that  are  important. 
Really  it  is  the  information  that  the  Board  digs  out.  That  is  of 
great  importance,  and  it  is  all  on  the  side  of  tariff  revision  and 
reform.  The  Board  has  done  some  very  good  work.  Un- 
doubtedly it  has  made  mistakes  and  Avill  make  others.  But  on 
the  whole  it  has  been  efficient  and  entirely  honest.  It  will  do 
better  work  in  the  future,  if  it  is  not  now  abolished,  than  it  has 
done  in  the  past.  Finally,  do  not  the  Democrats  see  that  they 
ha\e  a  very  good  chance  to  control  the  next  Administration, 
and  then  they  can  mend  all  the  faults  of  the  Board,  if  it  has 
any.  and  that  in  abolishing  it  they  are  throwdng  away  an  ex- 
cellent instrument  for  carrying  out  their  own  special  task?" 

The  action  of  the  Democrats  in  moving  to  starve  the  Tariff 
Board  to  death,  jeers  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  "makes  it 
clear  that  they  do  not  care  for  the  facts  upon  the  tariff."  And 
it  adds:  ."As  the  issues  in  November  shape  themselves  with 
definitcness,  it  Avill  not  be  surprizing  to  find  that  the  Tariff  Board 
is  an  issue  and  that  the  Democrats  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  it." 
To  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  this  move  against  the  Board 
appears  as  "an  attempt  to  neutralize  the  chief  gain  of  the  Payne 
Tariff  Law,"  which  was  "the  creation  of  a  body  of  tariff  experts 
intended  in  time  to  do  in  the  field  of  tariff  legislation  what  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  done  so  admirably  in  the 
field  of  railroad  regiilation."  To  quote  further  from  this  Ad- 
ministration paper: 

"With  a  permanent  tariff  commission,  authorized  to  adjust 
rates  in  accordance  Avith  the  economic  needs  of  the  country,  to 
do  away  with  superfluous  protection,  and  to  help  domestic  in- 
dustry in  adjusting  itself  to  modem  conditions  of  production, 
the  tariff  issue  might  soon  be  taken  out  of  partizan  politics  as 
completely  as  the  railroad  problem  has  been  taken  out. 

"But  to  the  small  minds  which  control  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  maj(^rity  in  the  House  such  a  consummation  is  re- 
pugnant, because  it  would  leave  intriguing  politicians  just  so 
much  less  trading  capital.  Mr.  Underwood's  program  in  this 
Congress  has  been  to  juggle  with  the  tariff  schedules  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  downward  revi.sion  of  any  sort  impossible. 
He  has  been  at  one  time  for  free  trade  and  at  another  for  in- 
cidental protection,  at  one  time  for  taxed  raw  materials  and  at 
another  for  free  raw  materials;  but  he  has  been  at  all  times  for 
such  treatment  of  a  schedule  as  would  prevent  its  approval  by 
the  Senate  and  the  President.  Mr.  Underwood  has  nursed  the 
tariff  issue  along  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  Presidential  nomina- 
tion out  of  it,  and  he  and  his  party  would  probably  rather  have 
the  Dingle\-  Law  reenacted  and  kept  in  force  for  fifty  years 
than  have  a  downward  readjustment  of  rates  accomplished 
through  the  activity  of  a  non-partizan  commission  acting  solely 
in  the  public  interest. 

"The  war  on  the  Tariff  Board  is  a  confession  of  Democratic 
hatred  of  scientific  methods  of  revision.  Democratic  politicians 
want  to  hold  a  club  constantly  over  industry.  But  the  great 
maj(jrity  of  the  people  want  to  put  an  end  to  wild-eyed  club- 
swinging.  They  will  be  eager  to  put  the  Democratic  party  out 
of  business  if  they  find  such  a  step  is  necessary  to  get  the  tariff 
out  of  politics." 

Turning  to  the  Democratic  papers  which  think  that  the 
Tariff  Board  should  go,  we  find  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch 
de<lariiig  that  no  Vjoard  or  commission  can  take  the  tariff  out 
of  politics.  "The  levying  of  customs  duties  is  a  legislative 
power  which  can  not  be  delegated  by  Congress,  and  as  long  as 
tariff  laws  are  enacted  they  wiU  be  the  object  of  partizan  dis- 
cussion and  activity." 


AFTER   ANOTHER  SHIPPING   COMBINE 

/4  TTEMPTS  to  disciphne  foreign  trusts  and  combinations 
/-\^  have  not  been  very  successful  so  far,  but  some  think 
•^  -*^  they  are  at  least  as  promising  as  our  efforts  to  throttle 
home-grown  octopi.  Now  our  Government  brings  suit  under 
the  Antitrust  Law  against  a  combination  of  foreign  steamship 
lines,  the  syndicate  this  time  consisting  of  two  British  and  two 
German  lines  accused  of  monopolizing  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight  between  certain  ports  in  the  United 
States  and  Brazil.  Similar  suits,  the  New  York  Tribune  re- 
minds us,  were  brought  against  the  lines  included  in  the  North 
Atlantic  pool  in  1911,  and  against  the  Far  Eastern  combiiie  in 
February  of  this  year.  This  time  the  traffic  involved  is  between 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Brazilian  ports,  and  the  steamship 
companies  named  as  defendants  are  the  Prince  Line,  the  Lamport 
&Holt  Line,  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  and  the  Hamburg 
South  American  Line.  On-  the  ground  that  these  companies 
have  entered  into  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  the 
Government  asks  that  they  be  "enjoined  and  restrained  from, 
and  forbidden  either  to  enter  or  clear  any  of  their  ships  or  vessels 
at  the  port  of  Now  York,  or  at  any  other  port  of  entry  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  any  of  its  possessions,  so  long  as 
they  shall  continue  to  maintain  an  unlawful  combination  or 
conspiracy." 

The  Icding  counts  in  the  Government's  petition  are  thus 
summarized  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"The  court  is  asked  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  carrying 
out  the  pooling  agreements  and  contracts  described  in  the  peti- 
tion, and  from  offering  to  pay  rebates  to  shippers  in  consideration 
of  their  forwarding  freight  exclusively  over  the  lines  of  the  de- 
fendant companies. 

"The  petition  charges  that  at  a  conference  in  an  office  jointly 
maintained  by  the  companies  in  the  Produce  Exchange  Building, 
this  city,  the  defendants  agreed  upon  and  authorized  the  making 
of  contracts  by  the  several  lines  whereby  the  latter  were  able  to 
grant  preferential  rates,  which  were  less  than  the  regular  rates 
established  for  such  service. 

"Shippers  who  patronized  the  syndicate's  fines  for  a  certain 
period  received  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  for 
the  carriage  of  freight  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 
It  is  also  charged  that  it  was  sought  to  coerce  shippers  and 
destroy  the  competition  of  rivals  by  refusing,  altogether,  to  cany 
the  goods  of  shippers  who  refused  to  confine  their  shipments  to 
syndicate  vessels. 

"The  petition  asserts  that  the  monopoly  is  complete  but  for 
one  small  independent  Une,  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  operating 
steamships  with  infrequent  sailings  between  Brazil  and  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  but  for  a  small  and  decreasing  number  of 
tramp  steamships  plying  at  in-egular  intervals  between  ports  in 
the  United  States  and  ports  in  Brazil." 

The  New  York  Commercial,  often  referred  to  as  a  Standard 
Oil  organ,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  American  ships  are 
engaged  in  the  BraziUan  trade,  this  country  being  entirely  de- 
pendent, for  direct  communication,  upon  steamships  owned  in 
England  and  Germany.     And  it  adds  admonishingly: 

"Were  these  vessels  driven  out  of  the  trade  even  temporarily, 
our  only  means  of  communicating  with  Brazil  or  of  shipping 
goods  in  either  direction  would  be  by  way  of  European  ports. 
At  the  present  time  all  the  fast  jjassenger  and  mail  business,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  cargo  business  between  the  United  States  and 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso,  are  carried  on  in  the  most  round- 
about fashion  by  traveling  or  shipping  goods  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Europe  and  thence  back  to  South  America  by  vessels  .sailing 
directly  from  foreign  ports.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
coffee-trade  in  Brazil,  foreign  steamship  companies  have  found 
it  profitable  to  maintain  direct  communication  between  the  two 
countries,  but  if  the  vessels  that  are  alleged  to  be  operating 
under  the  'traffic  agreement'  are  driven  out  of  the  trade,  or 
choose  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  interference  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  United  States,  our  means  of  communication  with 
Brazil  will  be  limited  to  a  single  independent  line  starting  from 
New  York,  and  a  few  tramp  steamers." 
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THE    GERMAN    WAR-SHIPS    IN    THE    HUDSON. 

The  onlj-  fault  the  officers  of  these  visiting  ships  from  tlie  Kaiser's  fleet  were  able  to  And  with  New  York's  four  days'  welcome  was  that 
"tliere  have  been  so  many  dinners  and  banquets  that  we  liave  had  only  three  liours  in  whicli  to  see  New  York."  The  flagship  MoUke  and  the 
Slpllln  are  now  on  tlieir  way  back  to  Germany,  while  the  Bremen  has  turned  its  prow  south  and  intends  to  prolong  its  visit  in  American  waters. 


The  remedj'  for  such  combinations  as  this  action  is  aimed  at, 
thinks  The  Commercial,  is  "to  establish  docks  and  terminals  open 
to  all  shipping,  on  equal  terms,  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  States." 

"This  is  the  system  that  is  followed  in  the  principal  ports  of 
Em'ope  and  plenty  of  vessels  would  at  once  rush  into  the  Bra- 
zilian trade,  if  they  could  be  sure  of  having  ample  dockage 
facihties  at  both  New  York  and  Rio.  The  Dock  Commissioner 
of  the  city  of  New  York  has  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  situation; 
and  his  recommendations  that  the  city,  the  State,  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  unite  in  improving  the  port  of  New 
York,  so  as  to  afford  ample  facilities  for  all  classes  of  vessels, 
would  solve  the  problem  at  this  end.  The  Government  of  Brazil 
is  willing  to  cooperate  and  is  now  making  preparations  for  the 
improvement  of  the  principal  harbors  of  that  country,  including 
great  additions  to  the  dockage  facilities  of  Rio  and  Para." 

The  Seattle  Post  I ntelligencer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  convinced 
that  "the  only  way  by  whicli  a  permanent  reform  can  be  effected 
is  by  restoring  an  American  merchant  marine  to  carry  our  goods 
in  our  own  .ships."     Says  the  Seattle  paper: 

"It  is  possible  that  the  combination  may  be  brought  to  terms 
through  the  threat  to  close  our  ports  to  vessels  which  discrimi- 
nate against  our  trade  and  refuse  to  obey  our  laws,  but  that  is 
practically  the  only  way  tlu-ough  vvlii(!h  Ave  can  make  the  for- 
eigners, which  do  our  carrying  trade,  respe(!t  our  laws. 

"The  fact  that  we  are  dependent  upon  foreigners  to  do  our 
carrying  has  operated  U)  j^revent  a  proper  expansion  of  our  trade 
with  South  America.  The  trade  with  lirazil  is  a  conspicuous 
instance.  During  1911  we  iinp<M-ted  from  Brazil  goods  to  the 
value  of  S1()(),S(>7,1S4,  while  all  that  we  sold  that  country  figured 
uj)  ))Ut  .127,1.")(),()72.  The  animal  balance  of  trad**  against  us 
is  more  tlian  $7;{,(J()(),(M)()  with  this  one  South-Ameri<ran  country. 

"One  reason  for  this  is  the  '  triangular  system.'  The  foreigners, 
upon  whom  we  are  dejiendent  for  our  carrying,  are  working  for 
tlicir  own  countries.  Tlicy  rtirnisli  us  plenty  of  lrans|)ortation 
facilities  for  getting  goods  from  iirazil,  i)iit  few  for  s<>lling  to 
Brazil.  Sleamsliips  bringing  in  Brazilian  coffee  do  not  return 
«lirectly.  btil  go  by  way  of  Kuropean  ports,  loading  in  Kurope 
tile  goods  wtiicli  tlie  Hr.izilians  need. 


' '  There  have  been  several  attempts  by  the  Governments  inter- 
ested to  improve  trade  relations,  but  the  steamship  combines 
all  work  to  prevent  these  attempts  from  coming  to  anything. 
When,  at  the  request  of  our  Government,  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment decreased  the  duty  on  American  flour,  the  steamship  com- 
bine promptly  increased  the  freight  rate  on  flour  so  as  to  absorb 
the  difference  in  the  duty.'' 


MADERO   STILL  IN  THE  SADDLE 
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THINK  the  backbone  of  the  revolution  is  broken," 
wrote  Ambassador  Wilson  from  Mexico  City  a  few 
days  ago.  And  this  is  the  favorite  newspaper  inter- 
pretation of  the  recent  Federal  successes  and  apparent  weakening 
of  the  Orozco  campaign  in  northern  Mexico.  While  it  remem- 
bers how  very  easy  it  is  "to  overestimate  the  value  of  a  single 
victory,  or  the  seriousness  of  a  single  defeat"  in  such  a  struggle 
as  this,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  comes  to  the  conclusion  "that 
so  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned,  Orozco  has  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  Madero."  It  is  "a  revolution  on 
the  run,"  conunents  the  Pi'ovidence  Journal.  The  "movement 
captained  by  Pascual  Orozco,"  observes  the  New  York  Sun, 
"is  succumbing  to  the  blows  which  General  Huerta,  command- 
ing the  Federal  forces  in  Chihuahua,  has  struck  with  a  skill 
that  stamps  him  as  no  mean  strategist."  He  has  driven  the 
insurgents  from  one  position  to  another  until  "for  the  time 
being,  at  any  rate,  the  insurrection  in  Chihuahua  is  in  eclipse." 
"The  very  best  evidence"  to  the  Atlanta  Constilulioii  that 
Mexico's  "internecine  troubles  are  at  an  end,"  is  the  fact  that 
she  has  at  this  time  been  able  "to  place  a  f  1().(KH),(KK)  loan 
with  some  of  the  worhl's  shrewdest  bankers."  The  Xtnv  York 
Times  even  notes  a  re\ival  of  business  in  Mexico,  belter  and 
more  efficient  volunteers  in  the  military  service,  and  it  ventures 
to  predict  (iial  before  another  winter  "President  Madero  will 
have  reason  to  feel   himself  tinnlv  established,  ami   be  al>le  to 
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begin  carrying  out  his  extensive  plans  of  reform."  There  will 
be  more  hard  fighting,  admits  the  El  Paso  Times,  but,  it  adds 
■vsith  a  confidence  perhaps  resulting  from  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  conditions  across  the  Rio  Grande: 

' '  Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Chihuahua  rebellion  will  have 
become  a  closed  incident,  the  Federal  Government  \vi\\  again  be 
in  thorough  control  of  the  State,  and  the  wheels  of  progress  in 
all  the  great  Chihuahua  mines  and  other  industrial  enterprises 
•nill  be  revolving  just  as  if  nothing  of  a  rebellious  nature  had 
transpired. 

"With  the  passing  of  the  rebellious  bandit  influence  from  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  the  Federal  Government  will  then  be  pre- 
pared to  do  to  the  Zapata  rebellion  in  Morelos  and  adjoining 
States  just  exactly  what  it  has  done  to  the  Orozco  rebellion  in 
the  State  of  Chihuahua.  With  the  forces  and  facilities  at  its 
command  and  the  new  spirit  that  has  been  awakened  among 
the  people  of  Mexico,  the  campaign  against  Zapata  will  be  both 
short  and  decisive,  and  upon  its  conclusion  will  materialize  the 
long-talked-of  peace  and  tranquillity  of  all  Mexico,  the  resump- 
tion of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  early  recovery  of  the 
nation  from  the  throes  of  the  bitter  experience  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected." 

Yet,  to  some  the  outlook  in  Mexico  is  not  so  rosy-hued.  True, 
the  followers  of  Orozco  are  now  demoralized,  but,  thinks  the 
New  York  Sun: 

"With  time  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  campaign  and  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  they  will  be  found  in  the  field 
again  if  Orozco  is  ready  to  lead  them  against  the  Maderists.  The 
best  of  them  believe  that  they  have  grievances,  and  insurrec- 
tion is  more  to  their  taste  than  peace  with  those  grievances 
unredressed." 

The  Sun  goes  on  to  quote  approvingly  this  sentence  from 
an  article  by  Professor  L.  S.  Rowe  in  The  Political  Science 
Quarterly: 

"With  a  Jacobinism  as  fierce  and  radical  as  that  of  the  French 
Revolution  guiding  the  political  thought  and  action  of  the  revo- 
lution leaders,  with  an  electorate  of  which  at  least  eighty  per 
cent,  is  illiterate,  the  political  outlook  for  the  next  few  years 
may  wt?ll  arouse  the  misgivings  of  every  patriotic  Mexican." 

Similar  testimony  comes  from  Texas.  Says  the  Houston 
Chronicle: 

"The  singular  and  lamentable  fact  which  stands  out  above 
all  others  in  the  Mexican  situation  is  this:  That  the  poverty 
of  the  common  people  is  so  extreme  that  thousands  of  them 
are  glad  to  fight  under  any  commander  who  can  give  them  bread, 
even  when  their  arms  are  lifted  against  the  supreme  desire  of 
their  own  people — the  restoration  of  the  land  to  the  people." 

With  these  and  like  considerations  in  mind,  the  New  York 
Sun  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle  continue  to  doubt  President 
Madero's  ability  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  mention  of  "intervention"  in  Mexico  continues  to  dis- 
turb some  editors,  particularly  those  who  opposed  "imperial- 
ism" a  few  years  ago.  But  another  El  Paso  daily,  The  Herald, 
reassures  them: 

"All  talk  of  American  intervention  is  utterly  idle,  under  con- 
ditions as  they  now  exist,  and  Mexicans  and  Americans  alike, 
in  the  interior  and  along  the  Ijorder,  may  safely  dismiss  the 
thought  from  their  minds. 

"There  are  only  four  contingencies  that  might  arise  to  change 
the  sentiment  of  the  United  States  and  cause  a  general  demand 
for  drastic  action.  The  first  is  the  future  occurrence  of  some 
gross  outrage,  either  the  mistreating  of  a  number  of  foreign 
women  and  children,  or  the  wanton  murder  or  mutilation  of  a 
numV)er  of  foreign  men;  the  highest  authorities  at  Washington 
declare  that  no  amount  of  property  damage  or  financial  loss 
will  cause  the  American  Government  to  take  drastic  action. 
The  second  po.ssibility  is  the  change  of  the  national  Administra- 
tion .  .  .  The  third  pos^~i^Jility  is  a  recurrence  of  the  situation 
of  last  May  involving  the  bombardment  of  American  cities  by 
Mexicans.  The  fourth  possibility  is  a  lawless  raid  from  the 
American  side." 


KNIFING  THE  COMMERCE  COURT 

To  ABOLISH  the  Commerce  Court  for  e^■ils  that  have 
already  been  cured  would  be  a  foolish  procedure,  in  the 
view  of  many  editorial  observers.  Created  to  expedite 
appeals  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Com- 
merce Court  reduced  the  time  of  adjudicating  these  appeals  from 
two  years  to  six  months,  but  soon  the  progressive  wing  of  the 
press  began  to  notice  that  the  new  court  was  nuUif.ving  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  decisions  with  alarming 
regularity.  They  accordingly  raised  a  cry  for  its  abohtion, 
which  Congress  is  granting  just  as  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  has 
called  back  the  new  tribunal  to  its  proper  field  and  rendered 
the  criticisms  more  or  less  obsolete  and  superfluous.  Thus,  even 
while  the  editorial  critics  of  the  Commerce  Court  are  conceding 
that  practically  all  objections  to  that  body  have  been  removed 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  latest  decisions  defining  and  limiting 
its  functions,  the  Senate  follows  the  lead  of  the  House  and  votes 
to  abolish  this  unpopular  and  unfortunate  tribunal.  To  save 
it,  writes  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.),  "the  President  would  have  to  withhold  his  signature  from 
the  big  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill 
carrying  millions  of  dollars  for  the  running  expenses  of  the 
Government" — since  it  is  to  this  important  measiire  that  the 
amendment  killing  the  Commerce  Court  has  been  attached. 
Rather  than  see  his  pet  creation  thus  done  to  death,  say  the 
correspondents.  President  Taft  threatens  to  take  this  extreme 
course  "even  if  it  ties  up  the  wheels  of  government."  The  bill 
in  question  carries  authorization  for  the  payment  of  about 
17,000  salaries,  including  those  of  the  President,  the  members 
of  Congress,  and  the  Federal  judges.  In  this  case  a  Presidential 
veto  would  be  justified,  thinks  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),. 
because  "if  the  court  was  worth  trying  at  all,  it  was  worth  a 
fair  trial."    And  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  we  read: 

"No  progressive,  no  reasonable  friend  of  the  Commission  will 
contend  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  lea\'es  any- 
thing to  be  desired.  What,  then,  is  left  of  the  case  for  the 
abohtion  of  the  Court  of  Commerce?" 

After  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  restricting  the  activities 
of  the  Commerce  Court  to  the  purely  judicial  field,  thinks  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "the  Senate's  vote  to  abolish  the 
court  is  surprizing,"  and  only  explicable  on  political  grounds. 
To  quote  this  Administration  paper: 

"The  only  plausible  reason  for  doing  away  with  it  was  that 
it  was  impairing  the  functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. But  the  Supreme  Court  has  attended  to  that  cause 
of  criticism  by  putting  an  end  to  the  new  court's  pretensions 
to  being  a  sort  of  appellate  commission. 

"If  the  Commerce  Court  is  abolished  the  railroad  cases  will 
go  back  to  the  Circuit  Court,  where  their  consideration  will  take 
longer  and  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  diversity  of  decisions  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  Commerce  Court  is  pre- 
served, certain  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  will  sit  in  Washington 
and  specialize  in  passing  upon  interstate-commerce  cases.  The 
same  rules  will  prevail  in  both  instances.  The  Commerce  Court 
will  have  precisely  the  jurisdiction  in  commerce  cases  that  the 
Circuit  Courts  would  have  if  the  bill  abolishing  it  should  become 
a  law.  Speed,  uniformity,  and  an  intelligent  disposition  of  com- 
merce cases  are  gained  by  having  them  handled  b\-  a  single 
court. 

"Nothing  but  politics — a  desire  to  strike  a  blow  at  President 
Taft,  author  of  the  Commerce  Court — is  responsible  for  the  plan 
to  abolish  it  in  the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court's  action  in  re- 
stricting it  to  the  proper  lousiness  of  a  judicial  body." 

The  four  Supreme  Court  decisions,  which  apparently  came  too 
late  to  save  the  Commerce  Court  from  its  fate,  were  handed  down 
on  June  7.  They  all  overruled  contentions  of  the  Commerce 
Court  and  sustained  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  These  make  in  all  eight  eases  which  have  been 
carried  from  the  Commerce  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court,  says 
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IN    CHICAGO. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 


THEY    don't   mix  ! 

— Harding  in  th«-  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE    PARTY    OF    GREAT    IDEALS    IX    RECENT    POSES. 


the  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Times,  and  "the  Com- 
merce Court  has  been  reversed  in  them  all."  Not  until  it  came 
to  these  later  cases  did  the  Supreme  Court  take  occasion  to 
define  the  function  and  authority  of  the  Commerce  Court  in 
its  relations  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But  it 
then  informed  the  new  tribunal  that  it  could  pass  only  on 
issues  of  law,  not  questions  of  fact;  that  it  could  not  grant  relief 
to  applicants  when  the  Commission  had  denied  it;  and  that  it 
had  not  been  clothed  with  any  "new  and  strange  power,"  but 
had  merely  inherited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  judges. 
"It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  inferior  tribunal  has  ever  been  so 
severely  rebuked  by  the  Supreme  Court,"  remarks  the  Dallas 
News  (Ind.),  which  adds  that  the  functions  arrogated  to  itself 
by  the  Commerce  Court  would  have  made  it,  if  sustained,  vir- 
tually an  appellate  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  "Nobody 
loves  the  Commerce  Court  except  the  interests  responsible  for 
its  organization,"  observes  the  New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  and 
the  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.)  characterizes  it  as  "a  useless  institu- 
tion" which  "commands  little  sympathy  in  its  present  dilemma." 
On  the  other  hand  many  influential  papers  argue  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  limiting  the  functions  of  the  Commerce 
Court,  removed  all  grounds  of  complaint  against  it.  "Kept 
within  the  bounds  intended  by  Congress  in  its  creation,  the  Com- 
merce Court  should  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the 
effective  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  re- 
marks the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  and  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  thinks  that  "the  reasons  which 
justified  the  creation  of  the  court  are  sufficient  to  demand  its 
continuance,"  now  that  its  tendency  to  usurp  the  Commission's 
functions  has  been  chcn^ked.  The  case  for  the  Commerce  Court 
is  thus  summarized  by  the  Dallas  A'ews  (Ind.): 

"Exercising  only  the  authority  allowed  to  it  by  this  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Commerce  C^ourt  can  become  a  highly 
useful  instrument  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  Its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  exix'diting  cases  ari.sing 
from  the  administration  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  has 
already  been  demonstratfd;  whereas  l)ef()n'  i1  reciuired  on  an 
average;  two  years  to  achance  an  appfal  from  an  orilcr  of  tli(» 
Commission  to  the  Suprenu;  Court,  it  now  takes  on  an  average 
only  six  months  to  cover  that  ground.  If  no  other  benefit  than 
this  saving  of  time;  could  !)(•  <'.\pcct('d  from  the  work  of  th<! 
Commerce  (^ourt,  it  would  still  have  an  abundant  reason  for  ex- 
istence. Hut,  of  course,  there  is  to  b(>  expected  that  further,  and 
perhaps  even  greater,  benefit  of  a  uniform  line  of  decisions  which 
will  lesstm  the  occasion  of  litigation,  whereas  (he  confusion  which 
results  ine^•itably  from  the  conflicting  decisions  of  a  tnulliplicity 
of  independent  tril)unals  increases  the  occa.sion  of  litigation." 


Among  other  papers  which  think  that,  with  its  functions  now 
clearly  defined,  the  Commerce  Court  might  have  begun  a  career 
of  great  usefulness,  are  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
Chicago  News  (Ind.),  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times  (Rep.),  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  and  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.j. 

Looking  forward,  The  Republican  says: 

"As  for  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  decision  on  railroad  prob- 
lems, however,  the  future  will  have  much  to  say.  With  so  great 
power  in  its  hands,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must 
do  justice  to  the  railroads  as  well  as  to  shippers,  or  the  time 
^vill  not  be  remote  when  the  private  owners  of  the  railroads  will 
tire  of  their  investments  and  government  ownership  aWU  be  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  situation." 


OUSTING  GENERAL  WOOD 

A  PLAIN  SCHEME  to  put  General  Leonard  Wood  out 
of  office,  under  the  guise  of  enacting  general  military 
legislation,  was  discerned  in  the  provision  of  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill,  now  vetoed,  that  any  officer  who  has  not 
served  ten  years  as  an  officer  of  the  line  is  barred  from  holding 
the  position  of  Chief  of  Staff.  As  Senator  Root  tersely  remarks, 
"the  provision  could  not  better  accomplish  its  purpose  if  it  read 
that  after  the  fifth  of  March  no  man  whose  initials  are  L.  W. 
shall  be  Chief  of  Staff."  That  it  is  aimed  at  General  Wood  was 
openly  charged  in  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  may  be  inferred, 
notes  The  Army  and  Nary  Journal  (New  York),  "'from  the  fa<-t 
that,  with  the  exception  of  General  Funston.  it  affects  no  other 
one  of  the  general  officers  of  the  line."  This  service  weekly 
backs  up  the  New  York  Times  in  saying: 

"General  Wood  is  to  be  punished  becau.^^e  he  manfully  op- 
posed  i)reposterous  measures  of  army  reform  projected  by  Rep- 
resentative Hay,  of  Virginia,  and  countenanced  by  Maj.-Gen. 
F.  C.  Ainsworth,  whose  retirenu>nt  from  the  post  of  Adjutant 
General  was  indirectly  due  to  General  Wood's  u.><eful  activity 
in  this  matter.  Obviously,  this  sort  of  legislation  can  not  be 
countenanced  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  unless  they 
art"  willing  to  have  their  Army  demoralized  altogether." 

Senators  and  Representatives  did  not  split  up  on  strictly 
j)arty  lines  on  the  Wood  issue,  .says  The  Timt.^  elsewhere,  and 
the  "  i)ersonal  motive"  back  of  this  "petty  piece  of  persecution 'J 
must  be  "shared  by  both  parties  alike."  E(jually  indignant  aro 
llu>  New  York  Iferald  and  World,  Boston  Transcript,  and  Wjish- 
ington  Post.  Other  am»>ndments  seem  questionable  to  these 
dailies,  as  for  instance  the  one  appointing  a  joint  commission 
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to  take  up  the  eliminatiou  of  useless  army  posts,  and  another 
limiting  the  emplo\Tnent  of  army  oflBcers  in  special  work.  The 
Post,  which  thinks  the  bill  is  meant  "to  strike  at  Colonel  Roose- 
velt through  (General  Wood."  requested  President  Taft  to  veto 
it  for  the.se  reasons: 

"Any  bill  that  takes  from  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  War  Department,  the  direction  of  the  general  military 
policy  of  the  Government  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  retired  officers  and  legislators  is  a  vicious  bill,  and  should  be 
vetoed. 

"Any  bill  that  disorganizes  the  General  Staff,  and  makes  it 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  War  College  and  at 
diNnsion  headquarters,  is  a  bill  that  should  be  sent  back  to  Con- 
gress for  revision. 

"Any  bill  that  destroys  the  efficiency  of  the  Panama  Canal 
organization  under  Colonel  CJoethals,  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the 
War  Department,  and  the  Philippines  Constabulary,  is  a  bill 
that  ought  not  to  be  appro\ed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"Any  bill  that  changes  the  term  of  enlistment,  against  the 
recommendation  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  General  Staff,  and  87  per  cent,  of  the  officers 
consulted,  is  a  bill  that  ought  to  be  reconsidered  by  Congress. 

"Any  bill  that  prevents  the  President  from  employing  specially 
well-qualified  officers  for  emergencv-  work,  thereby  hampering 
the  President  in  his  duties  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army, 
is  a  bill  that  is  contrary  to  public  policy. 

"Any  bill  that  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  spite  Avork  and  the  un- 
doing of  a  gallant  and  able  officer  is  a  bill  that  is  unworthy  of 
Congress,  and  unfit  for  the  President's  approval." 

Secretary  Stimson  earnestly  objected  to  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  and  contended  that  the  restriction  as  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  "would  have  consequences  of  a  very  serious  character." 
For: 

"It  would  have  rendered  ineligible  for  service  as  Chief  of 
Staff  every  one  except  four  of  the  nineteen  generals  who  have 
served  as  chief  of  the  American  Army  since  General  Washington. 
It  would  have  disqualified  CJen.  Winfield  Scott,  of  the  old  Army; 
it  would  have  also  disqualified  Generals  Sheridan,  MeClellan, 
McPher.son,  Meade,  Warren.  Halleck,  Schofield,  O.  O.  Howard, 
James  H.  Wilson,  and  Horace  Porter,  among  others  of  the  Union 
Army  in  the  Civil  W^ar,  and  Rol)ert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  .Jackson, 
Beauregard,    Forest,    and    Joe    Wheeler,    of    the    Confederacy. 


General  Grant  would  have  barely  escaped  its  restriction  by  one 
year's  service  and  General  Sherman  bj-  two  months.  Coming 
down  to  modern  times  it  permanently  disqualifies  practically 
the  entire  engineer  corps — the  high-honor  men  of  W^est  Point. 
It  disqualifies,  for  example.  Colonel  Goethals  and  all  of  his 
assistants  on  the  Panama  Canal;  General  Crozier,  the  chief  of 
ordnance;  General  Funston,  General  PYancis  V.  Greene,  and 
many  other  officers." 

But  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Washington)  finds  some  of 
these  observations  based  upon  erroneous  assumptions.  It  re- 
minds us  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  not  a  commanding,  but  an 
advisory  officer,  and  that  in  case  of  war  there  would  be  iio 
restriction  upon  the  President's  executive  function,  and  he  could 
then  choose  any  one  he  wished.  So  this  service  journal  sees  "no 
reason  to  regard  the  amendment  ofHhe  conferees  as  striking  a 
blow  at  the  Army  or  jeopardizing  its  efficiency  in  the  least,"  and 
even  finds  some  value  in  the  argument  that  a  Chief  of  Staff 
should  have  had  "reasonably  long  and  intimate  association  with 
troops."  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  tho  it  thinks  the  pro- 
posal a  mistake,  as  such  matters  should  be  left  to  the  President, 
also  objects  to  Secretary  Stimson's  comparisons.  Washington, 
Scott,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  Schofield  "were  great  soldiers 
and  leaders,  officers  trained  in  several  real  wars;  General  Wood 
is  primarily  a  medical  man  and  only  secondarily  a  soldier.  Nor 
does  The  Evening  Post  believe  it  necessary  to  credit  the  actions 
of  the  conferees  to  "spite"  and  "politics."  Perhaps  they  thought 
that  "a  radical  and  unusual  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  Gen- 
eral" was  necessary.    For,  reads  this  explanation: 

"General  Wood  is  highly  ambitious;  he  typifies  an  imperial- 
istic and  militaristic  spirit  not  heretofore  seen — at  least  not  so 
conspicuously — in  our  Government,  and  is  believed  by  many 
to  be  playing  politics  quite  as  much,  if  not  so  successfully,  as 
General  Ainsworth." 

Decided  objections  to  this  "mischief"  of  "legislating  in  ap- 
propriation bills,"  which  was' also  the  method  used  in  abolishing 
the  Commerce  Court,  are  raised  by  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  whi(^h  thinks  that  a  Pi-esidential  veto  of  the  two 
bills  will  "call  the  attention  of  the  country  sharply  to  the 
pernicious  practise." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


One  notes  that  the  woman-suffrage  amendment  is 
ballot. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.So.ME  ONE  is  due  to  write  another  volume  on  th( 
Came  to  Chicago." — Kansas  City  Star. 

\  MONTIMENT  to  Columbus  has  been  unveiled  in 
are  the  real  monument  to   him. — Fhila- 
d'tphia  Record. 

Emperor  William  choo-ses  his  wife's 
hats.  It  is  astonisliing.  the  power  still 
e.xercised  by  some  sovereigiui. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  education  of  Denmark'.^  new  king 
has  been  sadly  neglected.  He  ha.s  not 
evinced  the  sUghtest  disposition  to  thank 
Mr.  Hearst. — Columbia  State. 

The  United  States  Army  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  luckiest  institutioas  in  the 
country — somebody  is  always  knocking 
on  Wood. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

As  editor  always  tries  to  make  it 
sound  as  if  it  were  at  considerable  per- 
sonal sacriflce  that  he  favors  the  princi- 
j)lt'  of  the  income  tax. — Columbus  Ohio 
Slate  Journal. 

Senator  Williams  estimate.s  that  it 
costs  the  Government  $6  to  bathe  a  Sen- 
ator. This  Ls  nothing  to  what  it  would 
cost  to  whitewash  one. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

The  Beef  Trust  is  to  be  investigated 
by  Congress.  With  the  price  already 
so  high,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Supreme 
Court  won't  dis.solve  the  trust  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  tobacco  and  oil  dis.solu- 
tions. — Philadelphia  North  American. 


No.  2.3  on  the  Ohio 
■  sul)j(^ct.  "If  Christ 
Washington,  but  wc 


The  coffee  row  brings  out  the  fact  that  all  Mocha  and  Java  coffee  comes 
from  Brazil. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Next  month  the  .Tune  brides  will  join  the  rest  of  us  and  start  kicking 
at  the  high  cost  of  living. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Congressional  economy  differs  from  charity  in  that  it  always  begins 

as  far  from  home  as  possible. —  Washing- 
ton Star. 

The  only  chance  the  Republican  party 
has  of  breaking  the  solid  South  is  with 
the  high  cost  of  living. — Atlanta  Journal. 

The  Mexican  rebels  have  lost  another 
decisive  battle.  But  for  some  rea.son  or 
other  decisive  battles  seldom  decide  in 
Mexico. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

A  New  Jersey  mule  kicked  a  dumb 
boy  and  rcjstored  liLs  speech.  That  is 
what  we'd  call  restoring  speech  at  the 
psychological  moment. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Saints  Brace  and  Beat  the  Brewers" 
— our  editorial  eyes  brightened  in  antici- 
pation of  a  big  temperance  item.  In- 
vestigation revealed  merely  a  baseball 
victory  by  St.  Paul  over  Milwaukee. — 
The  Congregationalisl  (Boston). 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it 

is  to  be  a  United  States  Senator  in  Mr. 

Lorimer's  position,  needing  the  votes  of 

friends  who  have  to  stand  for  reelection. 

—Kansas  City  Star. 

An  altruistic  public  will  note  with 
satisfaction  that  it  has  raised  the  wages 
of  miners  without  subjecting  the  coal 
barons  to  the  slightest  diminution  of 
profits. — Boston  Transcript. 


keeps  right  on  growing. 
— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


ITALY  AS  A  "PERIL" 


ALMOST  every  power  in  Europe  has  taken  its  slice  of 
Africa,  and  several  have  appropriated  sections  of 
-  Turkey,  so  that  Italy  thinks  none  of  them  has  a  right 
to  say  much  now  about  the  annexation  of  Tripoli.  But  the 
press  sometimes  speak  when  governments  are  silent,  and  most 
of  the  European  press-comment  on  Italy's  action  is  critical. 
The  Itahan  press  could  easily  reply  by  pointing  to  the  methods 
used  by  the  other  Powers  in  taking  territory,  but  they  seemingly 
regard  such  an  answer  as  so  obvious  as  to  be  a  waste  of  ink. 
The  latest  thrust  at  Italy's  war-policy  comes  from  her  ally, 
Germany,  in  the  shape  of  a  bitter  and  virulent  article  in  the  Stid- 
deutsche  Monatshefte  (Munich).  This  Pan-Germanist  review  pours 
out  the  vials  of  its  wrath  on  what  the  author  of  the  article, 


THE    DOG    BAYlNXi    THE    MOON. 

Powers  (in  chorus<^ — "Hit  him  with  a  brick!     He's  murder- 
ing our  sleep."  — Lustige  Blaetter  (Berlin). 

"Spectatoh  Germanicus,"  calls  "Italian  perfidy,"  blaming 
also  the  German  Government  for  "weakness  and  cowardice" 
in  not  setting  a  veto  on  the  Italian  enterprise  in  Tripoli.  But 
the  Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  conies  in  for  the  heaviest 
abuse.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  writer,  who  entitles  his  article 
"The  Italian  Peril": 

"Italy  has  violated  the  international  rights  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  She  betraj's,  one  after  another,  th()s(>  who  have  been  of 
service  to  her.  She  is  never  faithful  to  her  engagements  e.xcept- 
ing  when  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  her  spirit  of  greed  to  keep  her 
word.  She  is  ready  to  fight  to-day  against  the  friend  of  yester- 
day, for  the  sake  of  any  small  adxantage  she  may  gain  thereby. 
This  policy  of  blowing  hot  and  cold  was  shown  in  the  w«,y  she 
shook  off"  the  foreign  yoke  from  Lonihardy  and  Venice,  but 
seized  the  territory  of  the  Cliun-ii  l)y  making  Kome  the  capital 
of  the  Peninsula.  To-day,  when  she  has  by  universal  consent 
b(M>n  allowed  to  recover  her  natural  frontiers,  by  the  power  thus 
acquired  she  makes  merchandise  of  herself,  threatening  to  desert 
her  closest  allies   ((Jerni;iiiv  and   .\nstriii),  and   lo  deliver  these 


Governments  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  unless  she  is  per- 
mitted without  interference  to  prosecute  her  ambitious  designs. 
Italy  was  never  called  upon  to  invade  Tripoli  for  the  sake  of 
forestalling  such  rivals  as  Germany  or  England.  She  had  no 
need  to  break  the  circle 
of  nations  who  might 
lock  her  up  in  the  Penin- 
sula. It  is  evident  that 
Italy  was  really  egged  on 
to  her  African  adventure 
by  England  in  order  to 
set  two  allies  of  Ger- 
many by  the  ears  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the 
Morocco  imbroglio.  In- 
stead of  confining  the 
theater  of  war,  as  Giol- 
litti  promised,  to  the 
area  of  Tripoli,  Italy  has 
fomented  a  rising  in  Al- 
bania and  a  revolt  in 
Arabia." 


This  writer  states  defi- 
nitely what  Germany 
considers  the  sore  point 
in  Italy's  foreign  policy. 
Italy  is  trying  to  ruin 
Germany's  influence  as 
an  Ottoman  Power, 
which  Beth  mann  -  Holl- 
weg,  we  are  told,  scarcely 
seems  to  realize.  ' '  Spec- 
tator Germanicus"  inti- 
mates that  Baron  Mar- 
sehall  von  Bieberstein, 
German  Ambassador  in 
London,  sees  the  situa- 


THE    ITALIAN    AIR    FLEET. 

Better  get  rid  of  the  balls  and  chains  be- 
fore trying  to  fly.  ^Avanti  (Milan). 


tion  more  clearly,  but  is  crossed  and  checkmated  by  the  Kaiser 
and  his  Chancellor  at  every  turn.    Thus  we  read: 

"The  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, yes,  of  life  and  death,  to  Germany.  To  attack  Turkey 
is  to  attack  us.    An  ally  who  decides  upon  an  important  step  in 


ITALIAN    NAVAL    ACTIVITY. 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 

foreign  affairs  aijainst  our  wish,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
alliance,  who  d(>cides  at  the  instigation  of  our  enemies  who  look 
with  envy  upon  our  influence  at  the  Porte,  such  an  ally  has 
ceased  to  remain  ally  of  ours,  for  the  pact  has  been  practi<'ally 
annulled.     \\\  alliance  with  such  a  party  means  no  nion>  nor 
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less  than  a  penuancnt  peril  to  our  country  in 
its  most  sensitive  point.  And  this  is  wiiy 
Italy  at  present  is  deepening  the  hostility 
of  our  foes  and  breaking  up  the  fidelity  of 
our  friends.  She  leaves  us  the  choice  of 
either  dragging  along  with  us  a  dead  weight 
or  permitting  the  dead  weight  to  drag  us 
along  whither  she  chooses.  In  the  one  case 
she  limits  our  freedom  of  action,  without 
compensating  for  the  damage  by  doing  us 
some  service;  in  the  other  case  she  adds  in- 
sult to  injury.  .  .  .  Our  friends,  the  Aus- 
trians,  are  now  on  the  qui  rire.  They  know 
how  to  select  the  moment  for  action  and 
need  no  adWce  from  us.  They  and  we  are 
well  persuaded  that  after  the  past  century 
of  bloody  wars  Italy  must  force  the  Au.';- 
trian  monarchy  to  take  up  the  cudgels  and 
that  will  be  Italy's  last  campaign. 

"And  the  Bavarian  army  corps  who,  since 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia,  are  always  ranged 
up  close  to  Austria,  stand  ready  to  march, 
in  ca.se  of  alarm,  and  to  occupy  the 
Italian  Tyrol."— Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


DOCK  WORKERS  STARVING 
LONDON 


THK    STRIKE    LEADEH 


HARDLY  had  England  recovered 
from  the  sufferings  of  the  coal  strike 
when  the  transport  workers  of  all 
classes  in  London  quit  their  jobs  and  left  the  food  for  the 
great  city  to  spoil  on  the  wharves  or  on  the  ships  in  the  river. 
Sui)plies  move  only  under  police  i)rotection.  About  2r)(),00() 
men  struck,  we  are  told,  but  some  are  returning  to  work  and 
an  early  end  of  the  strike  is  looked  for.  As  we  read  in  the 
London  papers,  the  strike  origi- 
nated in  a  seemingly  slight  in- 
cident, but  one  all-important 
to  the  cause  of  union  labor — a 
man  employed  by  one  shipping 
firm  refused  to  join  the  union. 
Tliereupon  the  other  men 
quit  work  and  the  "Disputes 
Committee"  took  up  the  mat- 
ter and  ordered  a  strike.  The 
London  Saturday  Reriew  ac- 
cuses the  union  of  breaking  its 
word  in  this  matter,  as  "the 
refusal  of  unionist  workmen  to 
work  with  a  non-unionist  is 
clearly  a  breach  of  the  agree- 
ment of  last  August,"  but  the 
I..ondon  Labor  Leader  replies 
that  it  was  the  employer  who 
broke  the  agreement  when  the 
non-unionist  was  hired.  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  the  eminent 
legal  and  industrial  specialist, 
was  called  upon  to  examine 
into  the  rights  of  the  ca.se,  and 
he  admits  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  somewhat  compli- 
cated report  that  Mr.  Gosling, 
the  president  of  the  union,  was 
just  in  his  accusations  against 
the  masters  on  this  point,  and 
'has  in  the  main  made  good 
his  contentions,"  ro  quote  the 
summary  in  The  Daily  Graithic 


Ben  Tillett,  commander  of  the  labor 
army. 


(London), 
tone: 


wliicli     adds     iu    a     conciliating 


"That  should  satisfy  Mr.  Gosling  and 
those  associated  with  him,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  masters,  for  their  part,  will 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  finding  that  they 
have  misapprehended  the  terms  of  the 
agreements." 

But  the  men  put  themselves  out  of  court 
by  striking  and  not  seeking  arbitration, 
roundly  declares  the  London  Express: 

"It  is  made  clear  that  by  the  agreement 
ending  last  summer's  strike  all  cases  in  dis- 
pute ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  case  of  failure  to  agree  between 
masters  and  men.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  carry  out  the  agreement.  The  men  struck 
and  so  put  themselves  out  of  court." 

The  labor  organs  deny  that  the  union  is 
anxiou?  to  starve  the  people  into  submission, 
and  wS'^ad  m  Justice  (London),  which  says 
it  is  "the  Organ  of  the  Social  Democracy": 

' '  Altho  the  Qtov^rnment,  indirectly  tlirough 
the  Port  Authority  and  directly  through  their 
police  force,  have  taken  sides  as  usual  with 
the  employers,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
men's  leaders  are  too  astute  to  be  led  into 
the  position  of  appearing  to  be  at  war  with 
the  whole  community.  Theyt  do  not  desire 
to  starve  the  people,  but  only  to  force  the 
employers  into  conceding  their  demands.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, if  not  impossible,  in  a  strike  to  avoid  inflicting  some  hard- 
ship upon  perfectly  innocent  people,  especially  among  the  work- 
ers. So  far  those  affected  have  recognized  trhis,  and  have  borne 
the  sacrifice  imcomplainingly.  We  are  sure  they  will  do  so 
in   the   present    instance,   and   help   their  fellows   to   a  speedy 

victory. '^ 


A     WOM.\X     WHO    DKFIKI)    THK     STKIKEUS. 

Mrs.  Polly  Falrclough's  husband  was  too  ill  to  bring  a  drayload  of 
cherries  from  the  wharf  to  their  market ,  so  she  mounted  the  dray 
herself,  with  a  girl  friend,  and  drove  smiling  through  the  middle  of  the 
crowd.     The  men  admired  her  pluck  and  let  her  pass  unmolested. 


The  daily  press  of  London, 
however,  blame  the  men  for 
subjecting  the  city  to  such 
suffering  and  justify  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  London 
Dail^  Telegraph: 

"The  policy  of  starving  the 
nation,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  general  strike 
idea;  if  that  can  be  prevented, 
the  conspiracy  can  not  succeed. 
The  shouters  describe  this  as 
'aiding  the  employers  against 
the  men';  but  even  they  know 
in  their  hearts  that  it  is  only 
the  doing  of  a  Government's 
first  duty. 

"If  they  ventured  to  state 
their  doctrine  in  candid  terms 
they  would  declare  that  when 
a  strike  stands  between  a  whole 
population  and  the  food  it 
must  have  to  support  life,  it 
is  the  strike  that  should  be 
sacrtid  to  a  civilized  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  food-supply. 
That  is  the  imbecility  which 
they  ask  tlu^r  followers  to  ac- 
cept; and  when  it  comes  to 
that,  the  end  of  the  business  is 
surely  not  far  off. 

"The  men  who  forced  on 
this  attempt  at  nation-wreck- 
ing are  exposed  by  the  event. 
It  lies  with  the  sane  and 
right  -  minded     among     those 
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"THE    ROAST    BEEF    OP    OLD    ENGLAND." 

A  large  part  of  it  now  comes  from  America.      The  number  of  policemen  required  to  superintend  the  unloading  of   this  cargo  of  meat  gives  an 
idea  of  the  gravity  of  the  labor  situation  and  the  importance  the  CJovernment  attaches  to  John  Bull's  tjeef-supply. 


whom  they   ha-se  nii.sled   to  .say  Avhether 
lonffer  tenay)le." 


such   truidaiice  is    any 


The  "Disputes  Committee"  threaten.s  still  further  to  hamper 
and  injure  trade  and  "to  create  a  general  transport  strike 
througliout  the  Kingdom  if  their  demands  for  higher  paj-  and 
lighter  labor  are  not  met,"  declares  the  London  Standard: 

"If  they  succeed,  they  will  inflict  the  most  poignant  distress 
upon  millions  of  workingmen,  and  bring  home  to  labor  at  large 
the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  the  policy  Avhich  is  carried  out  in 
its  name.  As  for  the  (Jovernment,  Ave  repeat  that  its  first  duties 
are  to  maintain  order,  to  keep  the  road  from  the  docks  open,  and 
to  prepare  to  meet  the  organized  violence  with  which  the  Syndi- 
calists threaten  to  enforc(>  their  demands. 

"We  have  got  to  come  to  grips  Avith  these  gentry,  and  to  shoAV 
them  that  the  resources  of  civilized  society  are  not  so  easily 
exhausted  as  they  imagine." 

The  Government  is  trying  to  keep  order  and  protect  the 
transportation  of  goods,  but  it 


alloAvs  ' '  peaceful  persuasion 
by  the  unionists,  which  brings 
doAvn  the  A\Tath  of  the  London 
Times.  "We  have  never  yet 
heard  of  more  fatuous  and 
mischievous  proceedings  than 
characterize  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  A.squith's  Government  in 
this  important  crisis,"  ob- 
serves Tkt  Times.  The  life  and 
liberties  of  the  nation  are  being 
risked  by  Liberal  vacillation, 
it  says,  and  we  are  told  that 
in  spite  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke's 
<!alm  and  just  report : 

"The  posture  of  affairs  in 
the  London  dock  strik4'  is 
critical  and  dangerous,  not  so 
much  as  regards  the  food  of 
the  i)eoi)le  of  London,  but  the 
liberties  of  the;  nation.  L(>t  us 
go  over  very   briefly  the  nuiin 

facts  of  the  case.  The  transport  workers  struck  work  upon 
<!ertaiii  grievances  which  had  not  Ixcn  referred  to  the  masters 
or  to  tht  Hoard  of  Trade.  In  doing  so  they  brok*'  a  formal 
agreement,  to  which  not  only  both  sides  but  the  (Jovern- 
ment also  were  parties.    After  they  struck  they  drew  up  u  fresh 


.\NOTHKK    "I'K.XCKF 


and  extensive  list  of  demands,  including  on  one  side  complete 
monopoly  of  labor  in  the  docks  for  trade-unionists,  and  on  the 
other  substantial  increa.se  of  wages  and  shortening  of  hours.  .  .  . 
If  the  Government  wav-er  further,  the  <'on.sequences  may  be 
.serious.  But  in  any  event  the  nation,  if  it  keeps  its  head  and 
refuses  to  submit  to  coercion,  will  win  the  day,  even  tho  it 
has  to  contest  the  ground  not  only  Avith  the  strikers  but  with 
the  Imperial  Government." 

"The  Government  dare  not  face  the  truth,"  says  this  paper 
in  a  second  editorial  from  which  we  quote  the  following  indignant 
words : 

"They  have  facilitated  the  .setting-up  of  a  grinding  tyranny. 
By  legalizing  peaceful  picketing  they  have  made  it  possible  for 
non-workers  to  dictate  to  Avorkers,  and  to  declare  that  no  one 
else  shall  do  the  Avork  Avhich  they  refuse  to  perform.  The  unions 
coerce  and  intimidate  non-unionists,  and  are  themselves  the 
slaves  of  a  handfid  of  men  avIio  have  dexterously  obtained  con- 
trol.    If  the  unionist  does  not  obey  the  behests  of  the  agitators. 

his  contributions  and  savings 
are  at  t  heir  mercy.  If  the  non- 
unionist  does  not  obey  the 
unionist,  he  looks  in  Aain  to  the 
law  or  the  Government  for  pro- 
tection from  the  decree  that 
bids  him  starve.  The  whole 
commercial  interests  of  this 
coimtry,  Avhich  lives  by  its 
commerce,  are  in  the  hands  of 
an  iiii pcriiim  in  imperio." 

But  "a  fig  for  Parliament" 
and  the  Government,  exclaims 
Mr.  Tom  Mann,  ex-President 
of  the  lnt(>rnational  Transport 
Workers'  Fi'deration.  and  an 
out-and-out  Socialist.  He  is 
quoted  by  the  London  Svwti 
and  Ltader  as  u.sing  the  follow- 
ing Avords  Avhile  recently  ad- 
dressing a  labor  met^ting: 

"You  hav»>  iiad  a  generation 
of  n>j)n'.sentatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, ami  Avhat  have  they 
<l<)ne.'  No,  Ave  will  liglit  our  own  battles.  Labor  runs  the 
nuiciiine,  and  labor  will  stop  the  nuichine  until  its  demands  art' 
met.  And  so  we  go  on  until  we  pos.sess  the  nuiciiiue  itself, 
until  labor  has  appropriated  all  surplus  and  the  capitalist  is  ex- 
tinct.    A  fig  for  Parliament." 


II.    I'KliSl'.VDKK." 

—  Pall  Mall  GazflU-  (London). 
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POVERTY  OF   JAPANESE  PEASANTRY  BRIGHT   PROSPECTS  FOR  IRELAND 


A  STARTLING  REVELATION  of  the  frightful  poverty 
prevailing  in  tlie  rural  districts  of  Japan  appears  in 
'-  the  Tokyo  Asahi.  Debt,  hunger,  and  destitution  seem  to 
prevail  almost  universally,  and  this  is  aggravated,  we  are  told, 
by  the  taxes  imposed  by  an  ambitious  government.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  Japanese  emigrate  to  any  shore  where 
they  can  obtain  a  footing.  At  the  present  moment  the  Japanese 
economists  are  seriously  engaged  in  considering  the  farm  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  Agriculture  has  hitherto  been  the  staple 
industn,'  of  Japan,  but  farm-labor  has  been  so  largely  drained 
away  by  the  growth  of  manufactures,  not  to  speak  of  the  demand 
for  men  for  the  army  and  navy,  as  seriously  to  cripple  agricul- 
tural enterprise.  The  consequence  is  the  decay  of  rural  life, 
and  many  a  "deserted  village"  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  central 
sections  of  Nippon.  The  attractions  of  town-life,  the  regular 
earnings  of  the  factory,  contrasted  with  the  hardships  met  wdth 
on  manj'  of  the  farms,  make  a  condition  of  things  which  is 
rapidly  breaking  up  rural  society. 

The  Asahi  gives  a  statement  of  the  income  of  the  tenant 
farmer,  the  backbone  of  agriculture  in  Japan,  showing  that  in 
unfavorable  seasons  the  paddy-fields  yield  only  a  loss.    To  quote: 

"When  crops  are  bad  the  peasant  obtains  per  half-acre  only 
about  five  bushels  of  rice,  worth  about  $12,  while  the  cost  of 
production  is  $18.  Thus  the  loss  is  .$0.  When  the  crop  is  good 
he  loses  only  $15  on  the  raising  of  his  whole  crop  of  grain.  Some- 
times in  an  exceptionally  good  year  he  may  clear  the  small 
margin  of  7.')  cents  profit  per  half-acre.  While  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  farmer  can  continue  to  live  on  what  appears  to  be  a 
continual  loss,  it  is  pro])al)le  that  he  makes  it  up  by  other 
manual  work.  We  have  tried  to  conduct  personally  our  in- 
vestigations among  the  farmers,  and  tho  obliged  to  restrict  our 
inquiries  to  one  district,  we  have  consulted  the  customary  re- 
ports of  the  Government  and  found  little  difference  between  our 
conclusions  respecting  one  locality  and  the  Government  returns 
for  the  whole  country." 

Raising  truck  pays  better  than  raising  grain,  we  read: 

"Tho  various  truck  crops,  such  as  beans,  buckwheat,  millet, 
potatoes,  carrots,  etc.,  are  raised  with  an  annual  profit  of  about 
$5.50  per  acre.  Thus  the  fact  is  revealed  that  rice  and  wheat, 
the  staple  crops,  yield  little  or  no  profit,  while  the  less  important 
pay  better." 

But  the  man  living  in  the  country  has,  of  course,  other  re- 
sources in  a  nation  which  weaves  so  much  silk.  Nevertheless  tho 
Japanese  peasant  farmer  lives  in  a  state  of  semi-destitution.  The 
Asahi  says: 

"As  Japan  abounds  in  mulberry-plantations,  a  good  profit 
is  made  on  these,  the  expense  being  .$24  per  acre,  and  the  profit 
about  $36  per  acre.  Yet  as  the  average  family  of  the  tenant 
farmer  amounts  to  seven  persons — the  man  and  his  wife,  four 
children,  and  one  parent-in-law — his  financial  position  must  needs 
be  desperate.  Including  the  average  profit  from  his  rice-field, 
his  dn,-  farm,  and  the  woodland  where  he  obtains  his  fuel,  the 
income  from  a  year's  hard  labor  amounts  to  only  $123.  When 
compared  with  that  of  tiie  rest  of  the  people  it  shows  the  lowest 
return,  being  twenty  per  cent,  lower  than  what  the  artizan 
receives.  Farm  life  is  the  cheapest  to  maintain  and  yet  our 
readers  will  be  amazed  to  see  the  farmer  subsisting  on  such  a 
pittance.  Of  course  he  can  not,  in  many  instances,  meet  his 
expenses;  he  is  consequently  heavily  laden  with  debt,  and  in  due 
course,  unless  he  pays  his  debts,  his  mortgaged  lands  are  con- 
fiscated. Handicapped  by  the  physical  disabilities  produced  by 
the  harassing  cares  of  insolvency,  he  flies  to  the  town,  and  thus 
the  cla.ss  upon  which  the  village  depends  for  its  prosperity  is 
djnng  out." 

The  farmers,  declares  the  Asahi,  suffered  more  severely  than 
any  other  class  from  the  Russo->Japanese  War.  Eighty-five  per 
cent,  are  in  debt,  their  liabilities  ranging  from  $100  to  $1.50  each. 
Other  men  of  business,  we  are  told,  contract  debts,  but  the 
money  is  used  for  productive  purposes,  while  the  farmer  is  com- 
pelled to  borrow  in  order  to  live. 


IRELAND,  says  a  AVTiter  in  the  London  Statist,  a  leading 
organ  of  finance  and  economics,  is  facing  a  bright  future. 
The  "wholesale  and  heartless  evictions  from  their  homes 
of  her  starving  peasantry"  have  come  to  an  end  by  the  gradual 
division  of  the  land  among  the  peasantry.  There  is  now  no 
"land  war."  The  Established  Church,  long  "a  bone  of  bitter 
contention,"  has  been  abolished.  The  population  is  gi-owing 
rapidly  and,  we  are  reminded,  a  numerous  population  is  the 
basis  of  all  national  greatness.  It  is  quite  "an  ungrounded  argu- 
ment that  the  population  of  Ireland  never  can  grow  as  rapidly 
as  that  of  Great  Britain."  If  Ireland  has  not  iron  and  coal  like 
England,  she  has  other  great  natural  resources.     To  quote: 

"Ireland  being  a  constituent  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  strong  Government  of 
that  kingdom.  Ireland  also  being  an  island,  like  Great  Britain, 
has  the  same  geographical  advantage  the  latter  has.  Further- 
more, she  has  numerous  most  convenient  harbors.  P'inally,  tho 
Ireland  is  not  so  well  endowed  with  coal  and  iron  as  is  Great 
Britain,  yet  she  has  a  counterbalancing  advantage  in  an  ex- 
ceptional supply  of  wat«r-power.  Her  water-power  is  sufficient 
to  enable  her  to  create  a  very  great  and  diversified  manufactur- 
ing industry,  and  it  certainly  is  capable  of  supplying  her  witli 
what  probably  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  power  of  the  future — 
electricity.  Wo  far,  then,  as  the  material  accessories  to  national 
prosperity  are  concerned,  Ireland  is  exceedingly  well  dowered  by 
nature.  If  we  were  to  stop  here  every  impartial  person,  we 
think,  Avould  agree  that  we  have  sufficiently  disposed  of  the 
objection  that  Ireland  can  not  support  a  much  larger  popu- 
lation than  she  has  at  present." 

Next  is  considered  "the  allegation  that  the  Irish  people  do 
not  possess  those  qualities  which  enable  a  community  to  rise 
to  great  economic  prosperity  and  consequently  to  increase  and 
multiply."  This  WTiter  states  that  the  causes  of  Ireland's  poverty 
have  been  "the  innumerable  series  of  confiscations,  not  of  the 
chiefs  and  nobles  only,  but  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people." 
These  acts  of  spoliation  began  with  Henry  II.  and  continued 
to  William  III.  In  more  recent  times  English  "dread  of  Irish 
competition"  "led  to  the  stamping-out  of  nearly  all  the  incipient 
industries  of  Ireland."  Lastly,  a  cause  of  Ireland's  poverty  was 
to  be  found  in  "the  forcible  introduction  and  maintenance  until 
the  present  lime  of  a  land  system  against  wliieh  the  Catholic 
population  has  been  in  revolt  from  the  very  outset."  Siiice  that 
time  "the.se  cau.ses  of  demoralization,  ignorance,  and  incompe- 
tence have  been  removed,  and  the  Irish  people  are  being  given 
the  right  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs  in  their  own  way.  All 
experience  teaches  us  to  expect  a  rapid  and  steady  increase  of 
prosperity." 

Other  changes  and  reforms  have  led  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  Ireland  of  Charles  Lever,  the  distracted  land  of  the  Coercion 
Act  and  the  "Invincibles."  To  quote  further  his  sentences  on 
the  "quickening  influence  of  responsibility": 

"The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  removed  what  was 
a  bone  of  (contention  between  the  two  great  religious  bodies  who 
have  kept  the  country  in  strife  for  so  long.  Finally,  tlie  progress 
made  with  buying-out  the  landlords  has  already  i)ut  an  end  to 
the  land  war.  .  .  .  If  all  creeds  and  all  parties,  that  is  to  say, 
agree  to  differ,  and  turn  their  best  attention  to  making  the  most  (if 
their  opportunities,  there  seems  no  reason  why  Ireland  sliould 
not  become  an  exceedingly  prosperous  country.  Everybody  who 
pays  attention  to  such  matters  is  aware  that  a  marvelous  change 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  people  during  the  past  twenty 
years;  that  the  old  Ireland  is  disappearing  and  a  new  Ireland 
is  taking  its  place;  that  there  is  a  passionate  desire  for  education: 
that  faction  is  losing  its  attractiveness;  and  that  the  people  are 
becoming  more  industrious,  more  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities,  less  ready  to  engage  in  feud — which  simply  means 
that  as  the  old  evil  state  of  things  has  passed  away  the  people 
have  turned  away  from  agitation  and  recognized  that  now 
it  will  be  tlieir  own  fault  if  they  do  not  make  themselves 
comfortable." 


IHu>tr;ilioii.i  with  this  aitirl--  iisp.l  hv  Cuurti'hy  cf  'MMiitoi  Boating  "  New  York 

FOLDING    LIFE-BOATS    ON    THE    OLYMPIC. 
This'  type  may  hv  constructed  much  more  strongly  than  the  collapsible  boats  on  the  next  page,  and  may  be  launched  from  davits,  as  shown. 


SAVING  LIFE  AT  SEA 


THE  FAILUKK  of  the  many  life-saving  devices  in  our 
recent  great  ocean  tragedy  makes  the  ordinary  reader 
wonder  if  the  flood  of  new  devices  now  being  exploited 
are  any  better.  It  is  certain  that  if  any  steamer  tried  to  in- 
stall all  the  inventions  now  put  forward,  they  would  sink  the 
ship  at  the  pier.  One  scarcely  knows  whether  to  burst  into 
Homeric  laughter  at  the  futility  of  many  of  the  devices  on  the 
Titanic  or  to  rage  blindly  at  the  little  lacks  and  carelessnesses 
that  made  some  of  them  useless.  But  out  of  it  all  good  may 
come.  Waldon  Fawcett,  who  writes  on  life-saving  devices  in 
Motor  Boating  (New  York,  June),  reminds  his  readers  that 
tragedy  has  often  been  the  price  of  progress  and  that  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  Titanic  disaster  will  have  as  its  sequel  a  better- 
ment of  means  and  methods,  the  need  or  possibility  of  which 
could  only  have  been  emphasized  effectually  by  just  such  a 
costly  lesson.  The  disaster,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  has  been 
unusual  in  that  the  disclosures  have  pointed  a  moral  not  merely 
for  the  high  seas,  liut,  in  varying  degree,  for  the  whole  sphere  of 
navigation.  Their  lessons  have  had  to  do  largely  with  life-saving 
devices  and  signaling-apparatus — equipment  found,  in  due  pro- 
portion, on  every  craft,  from  the  smallest  motor-boat  to  the 
largest  ocean  liner.     We  read: 

"The  simplest,  the  most  universally  u.stsd,  and,  in  a  measure, 
the  most  indispcn-sable  of  all  life-saving  d(^vices  is  the  life-belt 
or  the  life-preserver.  Self-suflicient  in  many  instances,  it  is  also 
designed  to  supplement  every  other  device  in  this  whole  field,  and 
the  wise  individual,  «'ven  if  he  has  oi)portuiiity  in  an  emergency 
to  take  to  a  liftvboat,  will  first  of  all  don  a  life-belt,  (>ven  tho 
it  .seem  a  superabundance  of  caution.  The  most  familiar  type 
of  life-belt  is  made  of  pieces  of  cork  or  light  wood  covered  with 
<-anvas,  and  is  supposed  to  have  sulTicicut  buoyancy  to  supi)()rt  a 
man,  heavily  clothed,  with  liis  liead  and  shoulders  above  water 
and  to  enal)le  hira  to  support  another  person  besides  himself. 


"The  efficiency  of  the  life-belt  within  its  limitations  has  been 
repeatedly  proven.  Indeed,  the  handicaps  that  exist  are  those 
furnished  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  life-belt  must  often 
be  used,  rather  than  due  to  any  lack  in  the  device  itself.  Men 
have  frozen  to  death  in  life-belts;  others  have  died  from  heart 
failure  induced  by  the  shock  of  sudden  immersion  in  icj'  water; 
and  finally  there  have  been  instances  where  men  starved  to  death 
buoyed  up  all  the  while  by  life-belts.  The  fact  that  the  bodies 
of  many  victims  of  the  Titanic  were  kept  afloat  for  days  by  the 
life-belts  but  constitutes  further  proof  of  the  buoyancy  supplied 
by  such  a  device,  altho  it  emphasizes,  at  the  same  time,  tho 
self-evident  fact  that  a  life-belt  is  at  best  a  temporary  expedient 
and  is  serviceable  only  if  succor  be  not  long  delayed. 

"The  ordinary  type  of  jacket  life-preserver,  however,  is  apt 
to  throw  the  head  forward  until  the  face  is  submerged,  if  it  is 
improperly  tied  around  the  waist.  A  modification  which  will 
prevent  this  is  a  form  of  life-preserver  that  fits  around  the  neck 
and  can  be  put  on  in  a  few  seconds  by  any  one  without  previous 
instruction.  It  keeps  tho  head  above  water  at  all  times  and 
without  effort,  making  it  impossible  for  one  to  upset,  and  is 
equally  as  easy  to  swim  in  as  the  regulation  type 

"Closely  akin  to  the  familiar  type  of  life-preserver  or  life-belt 
are  the  various  kinds  of  life-floats  and  -buoys.  The  ring  buoys 
that  are  used  on  many  vessels  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  are,  of 
course,  familiar  to  all  who  traAel  by  water." 

As  a  development  from  the.se  have  come  the  so-called  luminous 
buoys,  extensively  used  in  n^cent  years.  When  employed  at 
night  they  enable  the  "man  ovi'rboard"  to  locate  tiie  buoy  which 
has  been  thrown  to  liim,  while  the  succoring  party  may  in  its 
turn  a.scertain  the  position  of  tlit>  buoy.  A  twist  of  the  WTist  or 
a  pull  at  a  trigg(>r  will  serve  to  send  one  of  the  latest  types  of 
beacon  buoys  into  the  water.     To  quote  further  in  substance: 

"The  life-boat  always  has  Iummi  and  i)robably  always  will  be 
the  main  dependency  of  persons  imperiled  at  sea.  In  days  gone 
by,    oars   were   tho   only    means    of    propulsion   considered    in 
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connection  with  life-boats,  but  to-day  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  the  triumph  of  the  motor  life-boat. 

"The  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  ap- 
pear to  be  about  ready  to  authorize  the  use  of  motor-driven 
life-boats  on  ocean  steamers.  Probably  such  authorization  would 
have  come  long  ago,  save  for  an  ultraconservative  view  of  the 
problem  of  storing  the  gaso- 
line necessary  for  fuel. 

"The  United  States  gov- 
ernmental regidations  sanc- 
tion not  only  wooden  life- 
boats and  metal  life-boats, 
but  also  collapsible  boats 
such  as  those  which  have 
come  into  considerable  promi- 
nence in  connection  with  the 
Titanic  disaster;  but  under 
our  Federal  regulations  a 
steamer  has  been  allowed  to 
have  not  more  than  one-third 
of  her  required  boatage  in 
the  form  of  these  collapsible 
l)oats.  These  collapsible  or 
folding  boats  are  usually 
constructed  largely  of  canvas, 
and  alt  ho  in  public  demon- 
strations they  have  withstood 
some  severe  tests,  they  are 
neither  very  strong  nor  dura- 
ble. Naturally  they  are  pre- 
ferred by  manj'  vessel  masters 
and  owners  because  of  the 
economy  of  room  which  t  hey 
allow,  it  being  customary  to 
ne^t  two  or  three  of  these 
collapsibles  under  one  set  of 
davits. 

"The  choic<>  between  wooden  and  metal  life-boats  is  largely 
one  of  personal  j)reference.  One  of  the  objections  commonly 
urged  against  wooden  boats  is  that  from  being  so  long  out  of 
water  they  are  lial)le  to  become  very  dry,  and,  unless  attended 
to  at  regular  intervals,  may  be  found  to  be  leaky  when  placed 
in  the  water  in  an  emergency.  The  metal  boats,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  stored  on  deck  ind(>finitely  without  danger  that 
the  seams  will  open.  Set  over  against  this  argument  is  the  one 
that  in  the  event  of  any  minor  mishap  it  is  much  easier  to  make 
repairs  to  a  wooden  life-boat  than  to  a  metal  one. 

"The  past  few  years  have  \vitnessed  marked  improvements  in 
the  facilities  for  launching  life-boats  from  deck.  Not  only  may 
life-boats  be  launched  with  remarkable  celerity,  particularly 
where  the  quadrant  da\dts  are  employed,  but  the  automatic  and 
mechanical  devices  which  have  been  introduced  in  connection  with 
modern  davits  go  far  to  make 
such  apparatus  fool-proof  or 
panic-proof,  and  to  insure  the 
descent  of  a  boat  on  an  even 
keel  with  its  full  load  aboard. 

"Rivaling  the  collapsible 
boat  as  a  substitute  for  the 
regulation  heavy  life-boat  is 
th(»  life-raft.  The  most  fa- 
miliar forms  of  rafts  consist  of 
either  a  square  wooden  frame 
buoyed  up  by  a  cask  at  each 
corner,  or  else  two  oblong 
metal  tanks  or  air  chambers 
supporting  between  them  a 
wooden  platform  or  a  rope 
netting." 

Mr.  Fawcett  next  takes  up 
the  subject  of  .search-lights. 
These,  he  telJs  us,  have  long 
been  regarded  as  indispen.sa- 
ble  on  inland  waters,  but  the 
Titanic  disaster  showed  that 
they  have  functions  even  in 
the  open  sea.  It  also  indi- 
cated that  for  all  our  reliance 
on  the  wireless  there  may  be 
occasions  when  even  the  craft 
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A    COLLAPSIBLE    BOAT    OK    THE    KIND    USED    ON    THE      'TITANIC. 

The  bottom  is  of  wood  and  the  sides  are  canvas. 


fitted  for  sending  forth  the  "S.  O.  S."  will  have  need  of  rockets 
and  signal  fire.  The  thoroughly  cautious  mariner  includes  in 
the  equipment  of  every  life-boat  a  distress  signal  which  may  be 
fired  by  a  friction  device.     Moreover,  we  read  in  part: 

"For  signaling  by  day,  when  circumstances  permit,  there  are, 

of  course,  the  signal  flags  of 
the  international  code  and 
the  waving  arms  of  the  sem- 
aphore, but  obviously  a  ves- 
sel must  be  in  fairly  close 
proximity  to  other  craft  or 
to  the  shore  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages by  any  such  means. 

"Other  forms  of  life-saving 
apparatus  that  might  be  men- 
tioned are  the  various  forms 
of  fire-extinguishers,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  those 
in  the  form  of  a  liquid  kept 
in  a  sealed  pump  always 
ready  for*  use,  requiring  no 
attention  whatsoever  until 
entirely  used  up,  and  the 
form  of  chemical  powder  in 
the  tube  which  vaporizes  at 
a  low  temperature  and  is 
very  effective  on  gasoline 
fires  but  perfectly  harmless 
to  flesh  and  fabric. 

"Several  of  the  prominent 

boat-builders  are  turning  out 

life-boats   of   from    12   to  18 

feet  in  length,  fitted  with  air 

chambers   fore   ard    aft  and 

suitable    to    be     carried    on 

davits  of  a  motor-boat.     These  have  a  displacement  of  from  37 

to  117  cubic  feet,  according  to  size,  and  are  capable  of  carrying 

from  four  to  fourteen  people." 


WHEN    IN    USE 


The  <Tos.s  members  swing  down  to  keep  the  boat  cxt«nded.    The  large 
cork-fllled  fenders  will  support  the  crew  if  the  boat  capsizes. 


MAGNETIC  FLOORS  AND  IRON  SOLES— The  man  who 
deliberately  puts  on  iron-soled  shoes  to  walk  upon  a  magnetic 
floor  would  seem  to  be  slightly  silly,  especially  when  the  floor, 
instead  of  being  steadily  magnetic,  becomes  so  by  fits  and 
starts,  so  that  the  pedestrian  can  not  tell  when  it  is  going  to 
be  "sticky,"  and  when  not.  People,  however,  are  now  paying 
money  to  do  this  in  Paris,  and  doubtless  we  shall  be  doing 
the  same  thing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  before  long.     Popular 

Electricity  (Chicago,  June) 
tells  us  that  a  "magnetic 
floor"  of  this  kind  is  one  of 
the  latest  amusement  devices 
in  the  French  capital.  We 
read  in  this  paper: 

"The  persons  who  walk  on 
it  wear  shoes  with  iron  soles, 
and  as  the  floor  can  be  mag- 
netized or  not  by  throwing  on 
switches,  they  will  sometimes 
stick  fast  to  the  floor,  and  at 
other  times  walk  with  perfect 
(>ase.  By  manipulation  of 
the  switches,  the  operator 
can  produce  the  most  gro- 
tesque actions  on  the  part 
of  the  walkers.  The  con- 
struction is  quite  simple,  and 
consists  in  the  use  of  iron 
beams  running  along  parallel, 
with  wood  strips  between,  .so 
as  to  make  up  the  floor  sur- 
face. Between  the  iron  beams 
are  electro  -  magnets,  and 
these  are  spaced  at  the  right 
intervals  so  as  to  have  the 
floor  well  magnetized  over 
all  its  partf^ 
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PROBLEM    OF    FEEDING    SCHOOLBOYS 


D 


**•  ~- OTHEBOYS  HALL  "is  apparently  not  a  thing  entirely 

of  the  past — at  least  in  England.  We  are  told  in  The 
Hospital  (London,  May  18),  by  "an  old  boy  medico," 
in  an  article  on  "The  Feeding  of  Schoolboys,"  that  short-sighted 
greed  and  close  cutting  of  prices  still  produce  "schools  in  which 
the  diet  of  the  scholars  is  not  suitable  and  sufficient."  This  is 
the  case,  he  thinks,  largely  because  the  house  master's  emolu- 
ment often  depends  "on  his  genius  as  a  boarding-house  keeper." 
There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  much  of  an  Eng- 
lish schoolmaster's  income  came  out  of  "meat  for  breakfast,  six- 
pence extra  per  diem."  Things  have  improved,  the  "old  medico" 
tells  us,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a  recent  "conference  on 
the  feeding  of  schoolboys"  will  probably  improve  them  more, 
as  it  has  been  arousing  great  interest.     He  writes: 

"What  is  a  sufficient  and  suitable  diet  for  a  schoolboy?     The 
question  can  not  be  dogmatically  answered.     Individuals  must 
be  considered.     It  is  generally  assumed  that  every  schoolboy 
has  the  appetite  of  a  hungry  hound  and  the 
digestion  of  an  ostrich.     It  is  a  sort  of  literary 
tradition   that  a  schoolboy  should    delight   to 
gorge    himself    gluttonously    on  tarts,   sweets, 
ginger  beer,   and  green    apples.   .   .   .  Actually 
many  boys  are  dainty  feeders,  and  many  boys 
who  eat  heartily  suffer  much  from  indigestion. 
Nor  is  it  the  case  that  boys  can  not  be  trusted 
not  to  overeat.     The  most  of  them  can. 

"The  dainty  feeder  is  repelled  by  the  coarse- 
ness and  unsavoriness  of  the  '  good  plain  food ' 
put  before  him  at  school  meals  in  a  fashion 
that  requires  robustness  of  appetite.  Without 
physiological  knowledge  he  satisfies  hunger 
unsuitably  at  the  tuck  shop.  Had  his  meal 
been  more  tempting  he  would  have  saved  his 
stomach  and  his  private  pocket.  Many  boys 
suffer  much  from  indigestion  induced  by  eating 
between  meals.  These  boys  and  the  gluttons 
that  c^n  not  be  trusted  not  to  gorge  to  reple- 
tion might  reasonably  put  the  blame  on  their 
silly  parents.  The  first  often  suffer  from  physi- 
ological sugar  hunger,  the  second  from  bad  edu- 
cation, both  the  fault  of  the  parents.  What  is 
more  common  than  the  making  of  food  a  niat- 
ter  of  reward  or  of  punishment?  ...  If  the 
child  has  had  food  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
suitable  in  quality  for  the  reward  to  be  a  deli- 
cacy, to  eat  is  to  overload  his  system.  The 
cutting-off  of  his  food  as  a  punishment  is  de- 
priving him  of  sufficient  nourishment  for  his 
physiological  needs.  To  make  overindulgence  a  reward  is  not 
the  way  to  educate  children  to  temperance. 

"Suitable  feeding  will  greatly  increase  the  future  efficiency 
of  the  human  race.  .  .  .  Variety  is  one  of  the  first  necessities 
of  children's  diet 

"Children  not  used  to  be  rewarded  and  punished  through  their 
food,  accustomed  to  share  in  the  dainties  of  the  table  and  not 
left  to  gaze  with  longing  eyes  and  watering  mouths  on  dainty 
dishes  reserved  for  their  elders  while  only  things  certainly  plain 
and  but  supposedly  wholesome  fall  to  their  share,  will  not  grow 
up  greedy.  They  will  have  become  unconsciously  habituatcnl  to 
put  food  at  its  proper  value,  so  will  eat  reasonably  from  an  early 
age  with  no  other  guide  than  the  instinct  of  hunger.  The  early 
Victorian  tradition  that  'plain'  puddings  are  wholesome  has 
probably  ruined  more  careers  than  drink.  IIow  can  a  young 
l)rain  wrestle  with  arithmetic  while  the  stoma(;h  struggles  with 
suet  pudding?  As  a  rule  children  of  all  ag(^s  dislike  fat  and 
like  sugary  things.  There  is  no  physiological  reason  known  for 
this   |)n'f(!r('nce.      It   exists.      Wliy   should    it    not    he   indulged? 

"The  Puritan  belief  that  what  men  liked  must  be  had  for 
their  souls,  and  what  men  disliked  must  be  good  for  them,  was, 
l)robably  by  fals(>  analogy,  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  insisting 
on  children  eating  fat  and  refusing  them  sweets.  Tliat  custom 
dif's  hard.  Even  in  this  day  children  .seldom  get  enough  sugar 
with  their  meals.  .  .  .  Three-fourths  of  the  dyspepsia  of  boy- 
liood  and  of  adult  life  comes  of  the  habit  of  eating  between 
meals.  Physiological  consideration,  good  cooking,  tasty  serving, 
plenty  and  variety;  these  arr  the  things  uecessac  for  a  satis- 
fa«'tory  school  dietary." 


REACHING   ABSOLUTE   ZERO 

ABSOLUTE  ZERO  is  located  by  accepted  theories  at 
about  273  degrees  below  zero  Centigrade.  This  means 
>-  that  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  get  colder  than  this 
point.  Heat  is  the  energy  of  molecular  motion,  and  at  this 
lowest  of  all  zeros  the  molecules  are  devoid  of  motion.  They 
can  not  have  less  motion  than  none  at  all,  and  so  nothing  can  be 
colder  than  absolute  zero.  This  point  has  always  seemed  to 
students  of  physics  so  far  beyond  practical  attainment  that  the 
question  of  its  actual  existence  was  regarded  in  somewhat  the 
same  light  as  the  pronouncements  of  higher  geometry  about 
points  and  lines  at  infinity.  It  is  with  something  of  a  shock, 
then,  that  we  read  that  in  a  laboratory  in  Holland,  a  tempera- 
ture only  a  single  degree  above  absolute  zero  is  now  obtained 
at  will  by  improved  apparatus.  A  few  degrees  lower,  and  an- 
other of  ihe  props  of  the  older  physics  would  be  shattered.  More 
than  one  has  already  been  shaken,  we  are  told,  by  the  interesting 
experiments  tried  in  the  excessively  low  temperatures  attainable 


OLD    LIFE-BOAT    DAVITS    MADE    OBSOLETE. 


Tlie  Welin  davit  greatly  facilitate.s  the  launching  of  life-boats,  as  they  arc  swung 
dear  of  the  ship's  side  by  merely  turning  a  erank.  .\ltho  equipped  with  tiiese  davits,  the 
Titanic  had  but  one  boat  to  each  set,  whereas  slie  iniglit  have  had  two.  as  shown  here. 


in  this  workshop.     Says  Mr.  (J.  Bresch,  whose  description  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  May  18)  we  translate  in  part: 

"The  most  remarkable  of  the  plants  for  the  continuous  pro- 
duction of  low  temperatures  is  that  of  the  laboratory  directed 
by  Professor  Kamerlingh  Onnes,  of  the  University  of  Leyden. 
This  plant  is  the  result  of  more  than  25  years  of  persevering 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  learneil  physicist 

"The  cons(>quence  of  these  efforts  is  that  we  may  now  study 
all  sorts  of  phenomena  at  as  lo\*  temperatures  as  270  degrees 
l)elow  zero  Centigrade.  The  interest  of  such  researches  was 
foreseen  by  D'.\rs(>n\al  in  an  address  at  tiie  close  of  tke  first 
International  Cold-Congress  in  Paris,  October  12,  1908.  He 
said: 

"  'The  intimate  constitution  of  matter  and  the  nature  of  elec- 
tricity may  hv  re\t'aled  to  us  in  a  study  of  th(>m  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  absolute  zero  (  —  273°).  The  discoveries  brought  about 
by  the  work  of  (^urie,  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  Rutherford  show  us 
the  atom  as  a  tiny  solar  system.  It  is  made  ui)  of  a  fantastio 
rotation  of  electric  corixiscles,  in  which,  despit(>  their  smallness, 
are  stored  active  forces  millions  of  times  greater  than  the  energy 
of  our  most  viol(>nt  chemical  reactions.' 

"Thus,  in  the  hNdrogcii  ;ttoin,  .  .  .  then*  ar(>  a  thousand  of 
the  corpuscles  called  electrons,  charged  with  negative  electricity 
and  gravitating  about  a  positively  charged  nucleus.  These  elec- 
trons are  sejjarated  from  ont^  anotluT  by  distances  coinjiarable, 
having  in  \  iew  their  own  dimensions,  to  those  of  the  plaiiets  in 
the  .solar  .syst«*m;  they  revolve  about  one  another  and  about  the 
nucleus  with  extreme  rapidity  (many  millions  of  times  a  secoiul). 
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From  this  extraordinary  activity  arises  the  formidable  energy 
stored  in  the  invisible  dust-speck  that  we  call  the  atom.  L<odge 
tries  to  give  an  idea  of  it  by  saving  that  in  one  gram  of  hydrogen 
there  is  enough  energy  to  lift  the  whole  British  fleet  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland. 

"Now  we  can,  bj-  bringing  into  action  powerful  magnetic 
fields,  change  the  orbits  traversed  by  the  electrons,  get  at  these 
wonderful  corpuscles  in  this  way,  and,  by  modifying  the  atomic 
solar  system,  make  the  preceding  conditions  more  definite. 

"The  investigations  of  Dr.  Kamerlingh  Onnes  on  the  eon- 
ductibility  of  the  metals  at  very  low  temperatures  suggest  a 
means  of  obtaining  powerful  magnetic  fields  by  passing  electric 
currents  of  great  intensity  through  coils  of  small  volume  cooled 
down  sufficiently.  It  may  thus  be  understood  that  the  study 
of  matter  at  temperatures  in  the  neighborhood  of  270  degrees 
below  zero  may  elucidate  the  mystery  of  its  constitution." 

The  plant  at  Leyden  is  of  the  type  familiar  to  those  who  have 
read  of  the  methods  used  to  attain  temperatures  low  enough  to 
liquefy  air.  In  it  gases  of  successively  lower  liquefying  points 
are  attacked,  one  after  the  other,  the  evaporation  of  each  being 
used  to  absorb  heat  from  the  next  in  the  series.  This  is  called 
at  Leyden  a  "cascade,"  and  includes  five  "cycles,"  the  gases 
used,  in  their  order,  being  methyl  chlorid,  ethylene,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  helium,  with  the  production  successively  of  tem- 


"(3)  The  specific  heats  of  solids  at  low  temperatures.  In- 
vestigations undertaken  by  Nernst  and  his  pupils  show  that  the 
specific  heats  diminish  rapidly  when  the  temperature  falls. 
Without  dwelUng  further  on  this,  I  would  only  note  that  such 
results  shatter  the  theories  in  which  we  have  hitherto  placed 
our  confidence. 

"We  may  now  understand  why  so  many  scientific  men  are 
betaking  themselves  to  Leyden.  New  facts  are  being  discovered 
— old  theories  must  be  taken  up  and  examined  in  their  light. 
And  Science  should  be  grateful  to  Kamerlingh  Onnes,  who  has 
been  able  to  establish  a  laboratory  where  observers  may  make 
use  of  the  very  low  temperatures  obtained  with  liquid  hydrogen 
and  helium." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WIIKHE    THEY    KEACIl    THE    COLU    OF    INTEKSTELLAK    SPACE 
General  view  of  the  "Cycles"  in  the  Leyden  Laboratory. 


peratures  of  90,  160,  210,  259,  and  273  degrees  below  zero  Centi- 
grade.    To  quote  further: 

"Scientists  of  all  countries,  who  are  received  with  the  greatest 
good-will,  may  study  at  Leyden  all  sorts  of  different  phenomena: 

"  (1 )  The  electric  conductibility  of  metals  at  low  temperatures. 

"  (2j  The  momentary  suspension  of  life  in  ce^rtain  seeds.  P. 
Becquerel  has  tried  to  see  whether,  at  very  low  temperatures, 
the  life  of  seeds  could  be  suspended  for  a  definite  period  and 
resumed  again  at  the  observer's  pleasure.  .  .  .  The  law  of  the 
continuity  of  vital  phenomena  so  often  invoked  by  physiologists 
would  seem  to  be  at  fault.  According  to  it,  life  is  a  series  of 
uninterrupted  vital  phenomena  which  in  no  case  can  undergo 
the  slightest  suspension  without  the  intervention  of  death 

"The  experiments  of  Becquerel  do  not  square  with  this  law. 
As  Armand  Gautier  says,  seeds,  or  even  the  lower  animals,  may 
often  be  considered  as  machines  at  rest  but  ready  to  run — clocks 
taken  to  pieces  that  require  only  to  be  put  together  again 

"Such  experiments  obviate  one  of  the  objections  made  to 
the  theory  of  'panspermy,'  according  to  which  the  germs  of  life 
fill  all  space.  .  .  .  These  germs,  it  is  .said,  would  be  exposed 
duririg  their  course  to  the  intense  cold  of  interstellar  sp^xje, 
which  they  could  not  withstand.  Now  it  has  been  proved 
that  a  temperature  of  —  253  degrees  does  not  abolish  the 
germinative  faculty. 


HOMEOPATHIC    TREATMENT   FOR 
ROLLING  SHIPS 

WHEN  TROUBLED  WATERS  make  a  vessel  roU  and 
pitch  with  disquieting  results,  the  evil  may  be 
counteracted,  on  the  principle  of  "like  cures  like,"  by 
putting  more  troubled  water  inside  of  her.  This  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  inner  and  outer  surgings  will  counteract  each 
other  and  the  vessel  will  remain  almost  at  rest.  This  is  not  a 
jest,  but  a  perfectly  sober  characterization  of 
the  new  German  plan  of  treating  rolling  ships 
by  means  of  water-tanks  on  board.  Frank  C. 
Perkins,  who  describes  in  J'he  Inventive  Age 
(Washington,  Mayj  the  invention  of  Herr 
Frahm,  tells  us  that  it  is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  like  a  pendulum,  every  ship  possesses  an 
individual  period  of  oscillation  according  to  her 
size,  shape,  and  distribution  of  weight.  This 
period  is  to  be  found  only  by  experiment  or  by 
difficult  calculation.  It  is  claimed  that  all  ex- 
cessive rolling  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ship 
is  struck  by  a  series  of  comparatively  regular 
waves  in  the  same  rhythm  as  her  period  of 
normal  oscillation. 

' '  Under  such  circumstances  the  influence  of 
the  resonance  will  be  promptly  felt,  and  there 
will  be,  to  a  certain  limit,  an  increase  in  the 
angle  of  heeling  from  wave  to  wave.  According 
to  the  law  of  resonance,  the  phases  of  oscillation 
of  the  ship  and  of  the  impulse  of  the  waves  will 
be  deferred  by  90  degrees. 

"The  Frahm  invention  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  utilizing  an  artificial,  secondary  reso- 
nance in  order  to  annihilate  the  influence  of  the 
primary  resonance  within  the  vessel.  This 
secondary  resonance  is  introduced  by  means  of 
a  U-shaped  tank,  located  athwartship,  in  which  a  water  column 
can  oscillate  with  the  same  number  of  SAvings  per  minute  that  are 
pecuUar  to  the  ship  herself.  -The  tank  is  designed  in  the  lorm 
of  a  communicating  tube  and  consists  of  two  vertical  parts  at 
both  sides  and  a  horizontal  part,  the  water  filling  the  latter 
entirely  and  about  one-half  of  the  vertical  basins. 

"Of  course  the  individual  number  of  oscillations  of  the  water 
coluifin  thus  enclosed  will  depend  upon  the  dimensions  of  the 
whole  tank,  and  it  will  therefore  be  the  designer's  task  to  cal- 
culate them  accordingly.  By  the  law  of  resonance,  .  .  .  the 
ship  lags  a  quarter  of  her  full  period  behind  the  waves;  or  in 
other  words,  the  ship  arrives  at  the  heeling  a  quarter  of  a  period 
lattjr  than  the  wave  in  its  advancing  movement  arrives  at  its 
maximum  slope  toward  the  ship.  Naturally,  the  same  law  ap- 
plies to  the  rolling  of  the  ship  and  the  oscillating  movements  of 
the  tank  water  produced  by  the  rolling.  .  .  .  The  tank  water 
will  reach  its  highest  or  lowest  level  in  the  vertical  parts  of  the 
tank  a  quarter  of  a  period  later  than  the  greatest  heeling  of  the 
ship  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Therefore  there  results  a  total  dif- 
ference between  the  impulse  of  the  waves  and  the  oscillations 
of  the  tank  water  of  180  degrees,  and  the  latter  will  act  in  just 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  impulse  of  the  waves,  so  the  ship 
wiU  heel  only  as  far  as  the  water,  under  the  action  of  secondary 
resonance,  rises  or  falls  in  the  vertical  basins.  Thus  the  heeling 
movement  imparted  to  the  ship  by  the  waves  is  balanced  by  the 
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VESSELS    WITH    AND    WITHOUT    ANTIROLLING    TANKS. 


opposite  turning  movement  produced  by  the  oscillations  of  the 
tank  water." 

The  first  tests  with  this  antirolliug  device,  we  are  told,  were 
made  on  the  Ypiranga  and  Corcovado,  passenger-steamers  on  the 
Hamburg-American  line  of  about  12,600  tons  each.  Altho 
fitted  with  bilge  keels  one  foot  in  depth  over  about  two-thirds 
of  their  length,  these  were  both  bad  rollers.  There  are  two  sets  of 
antirolhng  tanks,  one  fore  and  one  aft,  and  an  idea  of  their  opera- 
tion may  be  had  from  the  drawing.  The  mail-steamer  General  of 
the  German  East- African  line  was  also  fitted  with  the  antirolling 
tank.  In  this  case  the  addition  of  the  device  was  resolved  upon 
when  she  was  still  under  construction  and  the  tank  was  placed 
in  the  cargo  hold,  immediately  on  the  double  bottom.  In  a 
gigantic  passenger-steamer  the  tank  would  be  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  ship,  occupying  a  space  hardly  available  for  other 
purposes.     We  quote  further: 

"It  may  be  stated  that  the  proper  weight  of  the  antiroUing 
tanks  compared  with  the  ship's  weight  is  very  low.  It  further 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tank  water  is  to  be  carried 
only  if  rolling  is  on,  or  to  be  expected.  For  filling  the  tanks 
fresh  water,  carried  for  the  ship's  purposes,  or  liquid  fuel  may  be 
employed.  The  total  weight  of 
water  required  for  the  action 
of  the  antirolling  device  varies 
according  to  circumstances, 
from  0.6  to  1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  displacement  of  large  and 
medium-sized  merchant  ves- 
sels, while  the  proportion  for 
smaller  ones  may  be  slightly 
higher. 

"The  results  obtained  with 
the  antirolling  device  are  of 
special  interest.  It  is  said  that 
the  Ypiranga,  fitted  with  the 
antirolling  tanks  in  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Blohm  and  Voss, 
started  on  her  first  voyage  and 
(luring  this  trip,  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  nautical  and 
technical  experts,  the  results 
were  so  convincing  that  it  was 
decided  to  fit  the  antirolling 
tmks  also  on  her  sister  ship 
Corcovado. 

"The  Frahm  antirolling  de- 
A  ice  is  of  special  value  for  use 
on  board  of  the  man-of-war, 
altho  in  the  above  descrii)tion 
the  application  of  the  antiroll- 
ing tank  to  merchant  vessels 
has  principally  been  dealt  with. 

A  steady  ship  will  always  be  welcome  to  passengers,  but  a 
steady  gun-platform  is  almost  indisix-iisalile  to  the  gunner. 
Futun;  naval  l)attles  will  depend  to  an  extraordinary  extent  on 
the  guns,  and  every  device  tending  to  imj)rove  the  efficiency  of 
ordnance  is  to  bo  n-garded  as  a  valuabk!  improvement  in  an 
up-to-date  battle-ship.  It  is  maintained  that  for  the  location  of 
tile  device  on  board  war-ships  some  technical  ditliculties  arise, 
l)ut  a  special  form  of  the  antirolling  device  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  inventor  for  use  on  the  man-of-war." 
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lllu-HtruliiiitH  UMt'd  by  cuiirtuity  of  "  TIte  Inventive  Age,"  WaithliitcU>n,  D.  C. 
CROSS-SECTION    OF   T.\NK. 


IRELESS"  TELEGRAPHY  is  something  of  a 
misnomer,  since  wires  are  essential  to  its  operation, 
tho  they  do  not  extend  from  station  to  station. 
At  both  stations  there  are  wires  called  "antennae,"  stretching 
from  the  ground  far  up  into  the  air,  and  in  long-distance  sj'stems, 
where  these  wires  must  be  long,  they  are  often  upheld  by  lofty 
towers.  In  Paris  the  Eiffel  Tower  has  been  prest  into  service 
for  this  purpose.  These  great  towers,  like  rigid  lacework  spring- 
ing aloft,  lend  picturesqueness  to  a  wireless  station  and  make 
it  conspicuous  far  and  wide;  but  this  is  rather  a  disadvantage 
than  otherwise,  especially  in  war,  where  towers  would  make 
beautiful  targets.  A  system  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  operated 
without  any  towers  at  all  has  now  been  devised  by, Prefessor 
Zehnder  of  Berlin,  who  stretches  his  wire  horizontally  instead 
of  carrying  it  up  into  the  air.  Says  a  Avriter  who  describes 
Zehnder's  "towerless"  system  to  readers  of  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique  (Paris,  May  18): 

'  ■  This  system  does  away  with  antennae  entirely  and  uses  only 
an  ordinary  insulated  wire,  carried  like  a  common  telegraph  line 

and  having  its  two  ends  con- 
nected with  the  earth.  The 
total  length  of  this  wire,  be- 
tween the  two  earth  contacts, 
need  not  exceed  a  half  wave- 
length of  the  alternating  cur- 
rent used.  If,  for  instance,  the 
wave-length  in  air  is  4,300 
meters  (about  2Hiiiilf'«)  which 
is  sufficient  for  transatlantic 
service,  the  earth  contacts 
wouhl  be  placed  at  about  900 
meters  (3,000  "feet)  on  the 
groimd,    or   only    250    meters 

(750  feet)  in  water. 

"  The  new  system  constitutes 
at  the  same  time  a  new  method 
of  directed  radio-telegraphy, 
the  direction  of  the  wire  fixing 
the  most  favorable  direction  of 
transmission.  Similarly,  when 
for  the  transmitter  is  substi- 
tuted a  radio-telegraj)hic  re- 
ceiver, the  direction  of  the  wire 
shows  the  best  direction  of 
reception. 

"This  system,  despite  the 
|)r()visional  character  of  its  de- 
tails, has  made  it  possible  to 
send,  without  anttMiue.  tele- 
grams to  a  dis  ance  of  several 
hundred  kilometers  with  a  small  transmitter.  By  using  an  or- 
dinary receiver  Zehnder  has  lieen  able  to  receive  in  the  suburbs 
of  Berlin  dis|)atciies  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  a  distance  of 
.several  thousand  kilometers — from  (^anaila,  for  example. 

"The  Zehnder  system  assur(>s  a  further  advantage  namely, 
the  possibility  of  installing  the  whol(>  ap|>aratus  within  a  liuilding, 
a  fort,  a  war-sliii).  etc.,  so  as  to  s<>cure  i)rot(>ction  against  storms, 
wind,  or  hostile  guns  which  would  mai«'  it  particularly  useful 
in  war  time." — Translation  made  for  Tin:  Litk.ukhv  OuiKsr. 
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AN  AMERICAN'S  PLAN  FOR  AUSTRALIA'S  CAPITAL 


CITIES,  inoro  or  less  like  poets,  are  supposed  to  grow  and 
not  be  made.  But  one  or  two  exceptions  to  the  rule  are 
to  be  found,  the  latest  beingr  the  prospective  capital 
of  Australia,  for  whose  plan  the  designs  of  the  American 
architect,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Griffin,  have  been  awarded  the  first 

prize.  It  naay  be  that 
Mr.  Griffin's  work  will 
become  a  unique  exam- 
ple, especially  as  it  is 
"the  first  time  such  a 
thing  has  been  tried  on 
a  large  scale."  Major 
L'Enfant,  who  drew  the 
l)lan  of  our  national  capi- 
tal for  George  Wash- 
ington, really  produced 
something  upon  a  scale 
much  smaller  than  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the 
city  realized.  Then,  too, 
ids  j)lans  were  only  part- 
ly carried  out,  and  their 
chief  features  were  archi- 
tectural. The  success  of 
Mr.  (Jriffin's  plan,  says 
the  New  York  Timea, 
"was  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  dream  of  a 
city  was  based,  not  alone 
on  architectural  beau- 
1y,  hut  was  mad(>  to 
harmonize  with  the 
features  of  the  land- 
scape." He  has  util- 
ized to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, so  we  are 
told,  '"every  natural  feature  of  a  hilly  site  situated  between 
three  mountains."  "The  future  AustraHan  capital  will  have 
some  river  levels  and  artificial  lakes,  but  it  will  contain  within 
its  limits  more  hills  than  seven-hilled  Rome  of  old."  The 
man  and  his  work  are  further  i)re.sented:  , 

"Mr.  <;rif1in  is  a  native-born  Cliicagoan,  .V)  years  old,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  has  been  an 
independent  architect  in  Chicago  since  leaving  school  in  1899. 
He  is  a  landscape  artist  as  well  as  an  architect  and  his  work  has 
been  principally  in  town  extensions  and  garden  subdivisions. 

"His  Australian  city  is  planned  upon  the  radial  or  gyra- 
tory- tj'pe,  with  three  principal  centers,  from  which  boule- 
vards and  streets  radiate.  His  only  other  experience  in 
planning  a  city  was  when  he  drew  plans  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Shanghai,  C'hina,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  proposed 
to  rebuild  a  few  miles  from  its  present  site,  with  its  narrow 
streets,  swarming  tenements,  and  insanitary  areas.  Mr. 
Griffin  drew  the  plans  for  the  new  Shanghai  in  detail,  but 
the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

"In  planning  the  Australian  capital,  with  centers  and 
nulial  avenues,  ^Ir.  (Jriffin  has  followed  the  i)lan  generally 
held  by  architects  to  be  the  ideal  one  for  cities  of  the  future. 
.\mong  the  foremost  advocates  of  such  a  plan  is  D.  II. 
Murnham  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  archi- 
tects of  America.  Mr.  Bumham  has  planned  two  Amer- 
ican cities  along  these  lines — Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
His  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  after  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  was  not  carried  out,  but  there  is  still  some 
hope  that  Chicago  will  be  rebuilt  to  a  certain  extent  along 
the  artistic  lines  he  has  laid  down. 

"Thefederation  of  the  Australian  colonies  was  accomplished 


W.VI-TER  B.   GRIFFIN, 

The  Chicago  architect  of  35  whoso 
plan.s  for  thr  new  Australian  capital 
have  been  awarded  th(!  first  prize. 


twelve  years  ago  and  formally  proclaimed  on  the  first  day  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  Constitution  provided  that  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  (Jovernment  should  be  temporarily  at  Mel- 
bourne, but  that  within  ten  years  a  site  should  be  chosen  for 
an  entirely  new  capital  city.  In  1910  the  Federal  Parliament 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  of  a  tract 
containing  800  square  miles,  with  control  of  the  water-supply 
over  500  square  miles  more,  together  with  two  square  miles  on 
Jervis  Bay,  and  the  right  to  build  a  railroad  from  that  point  to 
the  new  capital. 

"In  January,  1911,  the  title  to  the  site  formally  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Australian  Federal  Government.  The  ceded 
district  is  known  as  Yass-Canberra.  It  lies  between  Melbourne 
and  Sj'dnej'  and  is  .seventy-five  miles  inland  from  Jervis  Bay  on 
the  Molonglo  River.  The  site  is  a  mountain  plateau  about  2,000 
feet  above  the  .sea,  and  lies  in  a  triangle  between  Mount  Ainslie, 
2,762  feet;  Black  Mountain,  2,658  feet,  and  Mugga  Mugga, 
2,662  feet.  The  surrounding  country  is  broken,  forested,  and 
pictiu-esque.  To  the  .southwest  is  a  range  of  mountains,  the 
chief  summit  of  which  is  Mount  Bimberi,  a  perpetually  snow- 
capped peak,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
site  proposed  for  the  citJ^" 

The  international  contest  for  the  plans  opened  last  June,  but 
several  weeks  passed  before  American  architects  heard  of  it. 
The  Australian  Government  sent  out  maps  of  the  Federal  dis- 
tricts, and  detailed  pictures  of  the  site  for  theffuture  city,  with 
fidl  accounts  of  the  geological  formation,  the  water-supply,  and 
climatic  conditions.  Mr.  Griffin  worked  two  months  upon  his 
plans,  and  submitted  thirteen  drawings,  five  feet  by  thirty 
inches  in  dimension.  Some  of  his  own  comments  on  the  ease 
are  included  in  the  Times  article.    Thus: 

"The   j)lan    1    ha^'e   prepared   for   the   Australian   capital    will 


(iKOUND    PL.AN   OF    THE    AUSTRALIAN    CAPITAL. 

ArranK(s<l  after  the;  ra<lial  or  gyratory  type,  with  tlireo  principal  ren- 
ters, from  which  boulevards  and  streets  radiat<!^)ne  center  devoted  to 
government  buildings,  one  for  the  municipality,  and  one  for  busines.s. 
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THE    PAXOKA.MA   OF   :\1K.   (iRIFFINS   NEW   CITY. 


The  new  capital  for  the  Australian  fedt-ration  lies  between  Mell)ourne  and  .Sydney,  on  a  mountain  plateau  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  triangle 

between  Mt.  Ainslie,  Black  Mountain,  and  Mugga  Mugga.    This  view  is  from  Mt.  Ain.slie. 


cover  an  area  of  twenty-five  square  niile.s,  and  is  intended  to 
provide  for  an  immediate  population  of  75.0()(),  with  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  growth  of  the  city  as  gaged  by  the  increase  in 
population  of  other  foreign  capitals.  The  plan  is  complete  in 
every  detail  and  covers  everything,  that  the  city  will  need^ 
street-railway  system,  steain-railway  line,  bu.siness  and  manu- 
facturing districts.  I  have  planned  the  city  so  that  the  tlu-ee 
mountain  peaks  about  it  will  close  its  principal  vistas  and  form 
a  splendid  background  for  its  architectural  beauty. 

"The  central  district  of  the  city  will  contain  three  centers — a 
center  devoted  to  government  buildings,  the  municipal  center, 
and  the  mercantile  center.  The  outljing  district  will  contain 
five  additional  centers.  Three  of  these  will  be  agricultural 
centers,  one  a  manufacturing  center,  and  another  a  suburban 
residence  center. 

"The  city  will  have  many  features  unknown  to  the  modern 
city;  I  would  call  attention  to  two  of  these  as  especially  dis- 
tinctive. One  is  that  the  residences  built  upon  the  streets  con- 
necting the  great  radial  avenues  will  enjoy  quiet  and  secluded 
parklike  atmosphere  and  at  the  same  time  never  be  farther 
removed  from  main  business  thoroughfares  than  four  l>locks. 
'  The  other  unusual  feature  is  that  the  city  will  have  but  one 
railroad  entering  it.  All  the  freight  yards,  freight  depots,  and 
warehouses  and  transfer  facilities  will  be  located  outside  the 
city  limits. 

"Railroa^ls  that  enter  large  cities  mar  their  beauty  and  are 
alwaj's  flanked  by  poor  districts.  The  railroad  line  that  will 
enter  the  Australian  capital  from  the  north  and  pass  tlu-ough 
it  to  an  exit  on  the  south  has  been  treated  in  my  i)lans  with 
regard  to  beautifying  rather  than  disfiguring  the  city. 

"I  do  not  know  to  what  e-xtent  my  plan  will  be  carried  out. 
The  Australian  authorities  may  merely  adopt  my  ground  plan 
and  fill  in  the  architectural  details  to  suit  themselves.  How- 
ever, if  my  plan  is  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  I  think  the  Aus- 
tralian capital  will  be  the  most  beautiful  city  in  history." 


COST  OF  PARISIAN  AMUSEMENT  —  If  New  York  is 
thought  to  be  a  spendthrift  cit^'  in  the  matter  of  public  amuse- 
ment, it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  she  compares  with 
Paris.  Our  Con.sul-General  Frank  H.  Ma.son  provides  us  some 
figures  upon  the  cost  of  Parisian  entertainments  which  we  tpiole 
from  the  Con-sitUir  lie  ports  (Washington): 

"There  are  in  Paris  four  theaters  (the  C'omedie  Fran(,aise, 
Odeon,  the  Op^ra,  and  Opera  Comique)  which  receive  subven- 
tions from  the  (iovernmcnl ,  and  forty  regular  theaters,  among 
whir-h  are  imduded  the  ("hatelet.  (Jymna.se,  (iaite,  and  Palais 
Royal,  which  receive  no  subvention.  Then*  are  besides  twelve 
large*  cinematograph  theaters,  thirl y-eight  cafe  concerts,  eighl 
music-halls,  len  skating-rinks,  velodromes,  and  <Mrcu.ses,  among 
whicfh  are  included  the  Magic  City  and  Luna  Park,  both  origi- 
nally American  enterprises;  six  permanent  balls  or  dancing-places, 
including  I  lie  Mai  Tabarin,  Mullicr,  and  .Moulin  Uouge;  and  linally 


three  classical  concerts,  viz.,  the  Concert  Lamoureaux,  Colonne, 
and  the  Conservatoire;  in  all  121  regular  places  of  amusement. 

"From  the  report  of  the  municipal  administration  for  I'Jll 
it  appears  that  the  total  receipts  collected  during  that  year  by 
these  various  groups  of  theaters,  etc.,  were  as  follows:  The  four 
subventioned  theaters,  .$1,839,438;  forty  theaters  of  the  Gaite 
class,  !$4,o38,659;  cinematographs,  .'J.^l  1,097;  museums  and  e.\- 
po.sitions,  $123,361;  cafe  concerts,  .'$1,330,752;  mu.sic-halls, 
$1,366,257;  skating-rinks,  circuses,  etc.,  $840,287;  balls,  $189,714; 
artistic  concerts,  $114,373;  various  other  concerts,  $457,221; 
total,  $11,341,159. 

"For  the  support  of  the  poor  (droits  des  pau\Tes),  the  munici- 
pality collects  a  uniform  tax  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  regular  theaters  and  daily  concerts,  5  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
from  casual  concerts  given  by  artists  or  musical  associations, 
and  25  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  of  balls,  races,  and  certain  other 
amusements.  The  total  revenue  thus  derived  for  the  poor  fund 
in  1911  was  $1,225,013. 

"The  steady  growth  of  Paris  and  the  devotion  of  its  people 
and  the  constant  throng  of  foreign  visitors  to  theatrical  and 
musical  entertainments  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  receipts 
of  1911  from  these  sources  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year, 
not  excepting  even  the  years  1878,  1889,  and  1900.  when  inter- 
national expositions  of  world-wide  interest  were  held  in  Paris." 


RAPS   AT   THE  LATEST   REALISM 

/AS  IF  GLIMPSING  with  horror  the  final  poetic  inferno, 
/-^  the  London  Academy  exclaims  that  "the  views  of  life 
-*-  ^-  exprest  by  a  Masefield  or  an  .\rnold  Bennett  may,  in 
spite  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  drive  us  into  the  arms  of  an  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  or  a  Mrs.  Barclay."  In  other  words,  this  will 
be  driving  us  back  to  "  prettiness,"  in  both  poetry  and  prose,  from 
which,  this  same  wTiter  avers,  we  are  thankful  for  our  deliverance^ 
But  "in  our  fear  and  hatred  of  what  may  be  termed  'the  choco- 
late-boxy '  in  art,  we  moderns  take  to  strange  devices."  We  even 
turn  our  backs  on  beauty  itself,  it  is  further  asserted.  Onl\- 
a  few  weeks  ago  we  rtKjorded  the  fact  that  John  Ma.sefield  was 
"the  last  word"  in  T^ondon's  literary  enthusiasms.  It  is  ap- 
l)arent  that  some  reaction  is  setting  in.  The  writer  of  the 
unsigned  Academy  article  takes  as  his  text  Mr.  Masefield's  lino 
from  his  "'The  Widow  in  the  Bye-Street" — 

Where  a  brook  chatters  over  rusty  pans 
as  a   point   of  departure  for  his  homily  on   I  lie  latest    i>hase  of 
realism;   going  on: 

"Poets  witlioul  nuinlxr  have  writ  len  of  char  brov)ks  ami  the 
amber  shallows  where  the  pebbles  lie  in  the  netted  sunlight; 
but  this  is  ohriniis,  and  Mr.  Ma.sefield,  thereft)re,  arrests  his 
readers'  attention  l)y  the  new  devi(;e  of  "ru^tx   pans.'      We  bavt> 
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all  of  us,  alas!  seen  brooks  defiled  by  rusty  pans,  but  we  generally 
turn  away  and  try  to  forget  them.  To  modern  art,  the  pans  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  picture;  and  if  we  can  not  see  Beauty 
in  them — why.  Beauty  must  go  to  the  wall!  Soon  we  shall  see 
only  the  rusty  pans.  This  is  what  the  moderns  hail  as  realism, 
generally  qualified  by  the  appropriate  adjectives  stark  and 
/laked. 

"Now,  realism  as  a  reaction  against  morbid  sentimentality  is 
healthy,  but  the  realism  of  the  present  day  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  merely  the  cult  of  the  sordid,  or  at  best  of  the  bizarre. 
Our  modern  realists  do  not,  any  more  than  the  despised  senti- 
mentalists of  an  earlier  day,  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole. 
And  those  who  are  merely  lookers-on  at  art  and  literature  are 
*;()  an.xious  to  be  original  that  they  are  afraid  of  criticizing  any- 
thing that  is  new.  The  truth  is,  we  are  all  uneasily  afraid  of 
making  fools  of  ourselves  before  posterity.  How  terrible  if 
l)osterity  should  acclaim  what  we  had  rashly  condemned!  We 
are  more  like  to  be  laughed 
at  for  the  facility  of  our  ap- 
plause. Our  forefathers  were 
less  timid.  They  mocked  at 
what  was  new,  and  cared 
nothing  if  vnth  their  mockery 
they  broke  the  heart  of  a 
Keats.  We,  going  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  hail  a  poem 
as  immortal  almost  before  it 
has  seen  the  light  of  day. 
Keats  has  come  into  his  own 
in  spite  of  mockery.  Let  us 
hope  that  our  modern  authors 
may  as  triumphantly  emerge 
from  the  severer  ordeal  of 
])raise." 

Mr.  Masefield,  in  the  poem 
here  referred  to,  is  "credited 
with  ha\ing  written  an  excel- 
It'Ut  if  dreary  short  story,  an 
acute  study  in  psychology,  a 
<-lever  piece  of  journalism,  a 
moral  sermon  —  anything 
rather  than  a  great  poem." 
With  him,  we  are  told,  "the 
contemporarj-  fear  of  the 
chocolate-boxy"  has  become 
i\  "mania."     More: 


^  "He  will  be  strong  at  all 
f'osts,  and  strong  he  is — at 
the  cost  of  poetry.  He  is  ob- 
sessed— an  ugly  word,  but 
eminently  suitable — by  the 
ugly  and  the  sordid.  His 
cats  are  'hungry,'  his  ver> 
chickens  are  'mangy,'  witli 
'necks  so  ragged  and  so  sore.' 
He  is  not  content  with  the  pa- 
thos of  poverty  and  wounded 
love  and  a  mother's  despair.      His  widows  occuipalioii  isstit( 


be  in  his  poetic  conception,  he  is  a  man  of  oroad,  firm  grasp 
of  life,  and  his  very  failings  are  the  stigmata  of  a  genius,  however 
confused  and  lawless  in  the  manipulation  of  its  medium  of 
expression." 


"  DELIRIOUS 


SPENDING"   OF 
DUKES  " 


OUR    "ART 


w 


SABINE   HOUDON. 

From  I  he  bust  Ijy  lier  father,  .lean  Antoine  Houdon. 
In  the  recent  sale  of  lh(^  Doticet  collection  Miss  Anne  Morgan  bid 
for    this  treasure  but  was  defeated  by  the  Duveens  to  the  tune  of 
$!)(),()()().      It  was  said  later  that  they  represented  her  father. 


iiig 

shrouds  'night  and  day  to  give  the  worm  his  dole.'  His  hero 
has  'arms  all  red  from  wallowing  in  the  mtiek.'  The  country- 
folk of  an  earlier  day  would  have  flocked  to  the  fair  like  flies 
to  honey;  Mr.  Masefield's  come  'like  blowflies  to  the  roast.' 
He  revels  in  strong  words,  such  as  'lecher'  and  'bawdy'  and 
'whore.'     And  yet  he  stops  short  of  true  realism." 

^luch  the  same  feeling  of  repulsion  is  exprest  in  the  St.  Louis 
Mirror,  by  Mr.  Reedy,  who  doesn't  think  that  Mr.  Masefield, 
"with  all  his  veritism,  makes  much  more  powerful  an  impression 
than  is  made  by  some  of  the  village  tales  of  that  too-much-neg- 
lected poet,  George  Crabbe": 

"All  of  intensity  and  of  accuracy  of  vulgar  idiom  is  not  con- 
veyed in  the  iteration  of  the  one  short  and  ugly  word  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descriptive  of  the  woman  who  .sells  her  virtue,  but  Mr. 
2^Iasefield  seems  to  think  so.  'The  Widow  in  the  Bye-Street' 
may  be  as  finely  true  in  primordial  fashion  as  some  of  the  British 
critics  aver,  but — not  when  you  think  of  'Te.ss  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes,'  or  even  of  Kipling's  'Mary  Pity  Women.'  And  so  with  the 
iHjem, 'Biography,'  in  the  recent  For «/«.  .   .   .  Still,  faulty  tho  he 


HAT  IS  THERE  in  a  pastel  drawing  to  make  it  worth 
$120,000?  That  is  what  many  of  the  general  pubhc 
are  asking,  after  reading  that  so  much  money  was  paid 
at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Jacques  Doucet  in  Paris  the  other 
day.  Even  the  name  of  the  artist,  Quentin  La  Tour,  can  not  be 
very  familiar  outside  the  circle  of  art-lovers.     More  than  this, 

the  price  paid  was  approached 
by  those  given  for  other 
products  of  eighteenth-century 
art.  For  examples,  $90,000 
for  a  bust  by  Houdon  (with 
Miss  Anne  Morgan  among 
the  competitors),  $60,000  for 
a  picture  by  Chardin;  $14,000 
for  a  drawing  by  Watteau. 
Have  the  art-collectors  gone 
mad?  asks  the  New  York 
Tribune,  being  keyed  to  the 
question,  perhaps,  by  the  fact 
that  when  stich  prices  prevail, 
the  American  buyer  is  im- 
mediately suggested.  The 
"La  Tour"  is  said  to  have 
fetched  only  $1,042  in  a  sale 
less  than  ten  years  ago.  These 
facts,  with  the  general  one, 
that  the  Doucet  collection  in 
the  aggregate  brought  nearly 
a  million  dollars,  leads  The 
Tribune  to  search  for  some  ex- 
planation. 

"We  have  to  reckon  at  the 
otitset  with  the  superlative  de- 
gree of  artistic  excellence  illus- 
trated by  M.  Doucet's  treas- 
ures and  the  prestige  which 
they  have  long  enjoyed.  ... 
He  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
of  modern  connoisseurs,  a  man 
of  exquisit(>  taste  and  judg- 
ment who  has  devotedly 
sotight  only  the  finest  works 
of  art  in  his  field.  An  ob- 
jec't  bought  at  this  sale  will  prove  the  better  investment  be- 
cause it  bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  Doucet  collection.  But 
this  alone  would  not  account  for  the  huge 'prices  in  question. 
These  are  due  even  more  to  certain  social  developments  and 
to  the  shrewdness  with  which  dealers  possessing  large  capital 
have  taken  advantage  -of  them,  the  whole  business  receiving  so 
strong  an  imjx'tus  from  American  participation  as  to  justify 
reference  of  th(;  problem  to  conditions  here  rather  than  abroad. 
"Years  ago  the  more  luxurious  liomes  in  this  country  were 
filled  with  'period'  decoration,  differetit  rooms  iieing  designed 
in  this  or  that  style,  including  a  Moorish  smoking-den  Avell  cal- 
culated to  make  a  fastidious  man  fall  in  a  fit.  Then,  as  taste 
imi)roved,  an  all-pervading  harmony  was  sought.  The  Italian 
Renaissance  came  into  vogue,  bringing  with  it  innumerable 
costly  articles  of  furniture  and  de<'oration,  so  that  to-day  many 
an  American  family  dwells  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Florentine 
palazzo.  In  the  hands  of  some  of  our  most  accomplished  archi- 
tects this  movement  has  been,  and  still  is,  ])roductive  of  very 
beautiful  interiors.  But  in  recent  j'ears  the  caprice  of  fashion 
lias  enormously  stiimilatcd  the  adoption  of  eight(u'nth-century 
French  ideas,  and  in  the  fierce  competition  at  the  dispersal  of 
the  Doucet  collection  we  may  read  the  desire  of  the  American 
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millionaire  to  obtain  precious  embellishments  for  a  house  already 
designed,  in  all  the  details  of  its  decoration  and  appointments, 
to  receive  them.  If  he  has  not  been  present  in  person,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  dealers  have  kept  him  in  mind." 

The  Doucet  sale  was  preceded  by  another  in  which  Reg- 
nault's'" Salome"  was  bought  for  an  American  collector  at  a 
figure  higher  than  the  Louvre  could  bid.  Immediately  the  out- 
cry against  the  American  octopus,  so  long  clamant  in  London, 
was  raised  in  Paris.  There  is  one  notable  exception,  however, 
in  an  article  in  La  Liberie  (Paris)  by  Mr.  Paul  Gaulot.  In  this 
statement,  which  is  translated  by  the  Paris  cori'espondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  we  are  told  that  the  "friends  of  the  Louvre" 
could,  a  few  years  ago,  have  purchased  the  "Salome"  for  one- 
fourteenth  the  sum  just  paid.  Moreover,  Mr.  Gaulot  is  not 
disturbed  over  the  exodus  of  French  pictures.     He  writes: 

"So  far  from  regretting  that  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces 
of  modern  French 
painting  is  probably 
going  out  of  the  coun- 
try, the  national  pride 
should  be  gratified 
bj'  the  thought  that 
those  who  will  look  on 
the  picture  in  Amer- 
ica will  see  at  the  same 
time  a  product  of 
French  genius.  Every 
time  this  genius  radi- 
ates into  foreign  coun- 
tries it  should  be  for 
real  patriots  an  occa- 
sion for  rejoicing. 

"Artistic  stagna- 
tion would  result  if 
every  nation  were  able 
to  gratify  a  selfish  de- 
sire to  keep  to  itself 
the  most  beautiful  and 
celebrated  works  of  its 
artists. 

"If  this  were  car- 
ried out  consistently, 
Paris  would  have  no 
Raffaels,  Leonardos, 
Rembrandts,  or  Velas- 
quezes,  while  foreign- 
ers would  be  ignorant 
of  French  masters. 

"If  there  is  one  na- 
tion more  than  an- 
other which  should 
not  be  reproached  for 
carrying  off  foreign 
works  of  art,  it  is 
America,  who,  if  she 
did  not  lay  other 
countries  under  con- 
tribution, would  be 
poor  indeed.  Like  all 
young  peoples,  she 
had  to  give  her  first 
attention  to  com- 
merce, agriculture, 
and  trade,  and  now 
the  taste  for  cultun; 
has  come  to  her  with 
wealth,  and  it  is  natu- 
ral that  she  should  use 
her  money  to  bring 
master  canvases  into 
her  private    galleries — and   so   miicli    better   for   licr   nciglihors. 

"If  to-day  she  takes  away  'Salome,'  and  to-morrow  yet  otlicr 
great  paintings,  there  will  always  remain  eiiougii  for  France, 
thanks  to  the  inexhaustible  genius  of  Fr'ni-li  artists." 

The  Tribune,  on  this  side,  is  not  wholly  comijlaceiit  over  the 
Vd(!lirious  spending"  of  our  "art  dukes"  who  arc  "n'\i\iii^  tlif 
traditions  of  the  Medicean  ages."     Writing  thus: 


dl;\al 

From  a  paste!  portrait  l)y  Qiieiitiii  La  Tour,  whicli,  on  tlic  authority  of  tlio  Xow  York 
Times,  was  sold  lor  SfJO.OOO.  Thr  Sun  reports  a  nuirc  modest  figure  $7.()O0. 
Either  miglit  ho  rej?arded  exceptional.     'l'li(>  piciun^  lirouKlit  $1,042  a  few  y(>ars  hko. 


"These  men  render,  actually  and  prospectively,  a  sohd  service 
to  the  community.  Tho  their  treasures  are  not  generally  ac- 
cessible to  the  pubUc  view,  they  frequently  figure  in  loan  ex- 
hibitions, and  there  is  good  precedent  tor  the  hypothesis  that 
most  if  not  all  of  them  will  ultimately  be  deposited"  in  our 
museums.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  collectors  with  unlimited 
purses  have  demoralized  the  market.  Beside  them  the  ordinary 
amateur  is  as  a  sprat  to  a  whale.  Under  the  pressure  of  their 
ruthless  demands  the  art-dealers  plunge  every  day  for  a  new 
'record,'  knowing  full  well  that  they  can  get  their  money  back. 
The  sale  just  ended  may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  conclusive 
elimination  of  that  engaging  type,  the  modest  collector,'  from 
the  area  of  competition  for  old  masters  of  any  consequence  at> 
all,  or  even  for  modern  works  in  certain  categories.  The  price 
paid  for  Regnault's  'Salome'  at  the  Carcano  sale,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  .f  l()o,GOO,  shows  that  antiquity  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  auction-room  extravagance. 

"Where  is  it  all  going  to  carry  the  cult  for  fine  pictures/ 
Their  value  can  never  be  exactly  exprest.  of  course,  in  doUars 
and  cents.     But  if  a  Rembrandt,  say,  is  "worth'  $500,000  now, 

there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  it  should 
not  fetch,  some  day,  a 
sum  running  up  into 
the  millions,  and  com- 
mon sense  rebels 
against  any  such  pros- 
pect. Common  sense, 
we  may  be  told,  has 
nothing  to  do  with 
these  matters,  but  in 
the  long  run,  we  be- 
lieve, iti  behests  are 
obeyed.  Sooner  or 
later  this  delirious 
>pending  of  money  on 
works  of  art,  impos- 
sible to  explain  on 
grounds  of  mere 
thoughtful  apprecia- 
tion, will  follow  the 
old  Dutch  tulip  craze 
into  the  Umbo  of  ex- 
ploded infatuations."' 

It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the 
charge  that  buyers 
seek  chiefly  the 
charmed  name  of  a 
great  collector  would 
bf(  so  quickly  justi- 
fied. Buyers  are  ac- 
cused of  having  no 
judgment  of  their 
own,  enabling  them 
to  select  a  work  on 
its  merits,  but  of 
gladly  paying  tens, 
hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  more  for  a 
l)icture  that  has  onco 
■'hung  on  the  right 
nail."  This  phrase  of 
Henri  Rocheforl  was 
(juoted  in  an  artido 
in  our  issue  of  March 
3  0,  on  "the  snob- 
bery of  high  prices." 
wlicre  it  was  a\tircd  that  "startling  pri<-es  .  .  .  are  paid  for  tho 
trlainoiir  of  accredited  salesrooms  ...  or  the  notoriety  of  fho 
former  owners."     A  Paris  dispatch  of  June  12  to  The  Sun  reads: 

'"The  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  ("ountess  Benedetti  to-iiay 
showed  tluit  the  bidding-fever  which  marked  the  Doucet  .saio 
had  died  out.  Ten  fine  eight»>enth  century  prints  averaged 
93  francs.     A  good  Canalette  fetched  S,(K)0  francs." 


CRUELTIES  TO   KOREAN   CHRISTIANS 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  ia 
making  public  its  failure  during  the  past  six  months 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  Japanese 
Government  concerning  the  imprisonment  and  torture  of  Korean 
Christians.  On  June  5  the  Board  announced,  through  the 
press,  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador in  Washington,  Viscount  Chinda,  "refusing  to  make 
'a  full  and  formal  reply' on  the  Korean  missionary  question." 
Trouble  has  long  existed  in  Korea  over  charges  of  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  the  Japanese  governor-general.  Count  Terauchi. 
It  is  said  that  '"about  6,000  persons,  practically  all  Christians, 
have  been  arrested  under  this  charge"  and  the  Japanese,  so 
the  New  York  Tribune  prints,  "are  said  to  have  put  forth  the 
extravagant  claim  that  ten  thousand  in  all,  which  is  practically 
the  entire  Christian  Church  of  Korea,  are  implicated  in  the  plot." 
The  Tribune  rehearses  the  diplomatic  correspondence  that  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  past  few  months.  On  February  16, 
1912,  the  Imperial  Japanese  Embassy  in  Washington  transmitted 
to  the  board  a  memorandum  from  Count  Terauchi,  which  said: 

"The  principle  that  politics  and  religion  should  in  no  wise  be 
mixt  up,  but  always  kept  separate  from  each  other,  has  been 
invariably  maintained,  not  only  by  myself  but  also  by  my  prede- 
cessors. The  object  of  both  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  Korea,  but  each  has  a  different  waj"  from  the  other 
and  must  not  go  across. 

"  I  am  th(>refore  much  pleased  to  hear  your  assurance  that  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  whole,  adhering  to  this  principle,  has 
steadily  and  continuously  counseled  submission  to  the  new 
government,  and  further 'assurance  that  violation  of  law.  sedi- 
tion, or  any  form  of  criminality,  either  within  or  without  the 
Church,  can  not  be  condoned  by  you.  On  the  contrary,  you 
stand  ready  to  support  the  authorities  in  inflicting  due  punish- 
ment if  any  member  of  the  Church  or  any  church  officer  is  shown 
by  a  fair  trial  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct. 

"You  say  that  the  rumor  is  current  that  'the  Government 
believes  that  the  Christian  Church  is  honeycombed  by  sedition.' 
It  is  unnecessary  to  contradict  such  absurd  rumor,  which  has  not 
even  the  slightest  foundation.  It  is  not  wholly  unreasonable, 
however,  for  ignorant  or  ill-informed  Koreans  to  conclude  that 
becau.se  arrests  have  been  made  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  or  schools  the  authorities  had  a  suspicion  of  the  Church. 

"But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  such  arrests  had  no  concern 
whatever  to  the  Church  itself,  or  any  religious  belief  of  the 
persons  so  arrested,  would  be  easily  understood  by  men  of  even 
ordinary  intelligence." 

In  the  letter  received  from  Ambassador  Chinda,  June  5,  bj^ 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Ambassador  wrote: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statements  made  therein  by  the 
Governor-General  cover  to  a  great  extent  the  ground  contained 
in  your  communication  above  alluded  to,  it  is  needless  for  me 
to  say  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  Japanese 
Government,  or  any  other  government,  would  not  certainly  feel 
disposed  to,  or,  even  if  disposed,  enabled  to,  give  a  formal  and 
full  reply  respecting  a  criminal  case  involving  grave  political 
offense  and  pending  before  the  competent  judicial  authorities." 

In  the  New  York  Sun  Mr.  Nolan  R.  Best,  editor  of  The 
Continent  (Chicago),  gives  a  review  of  the  troubles,  which  affect 
Presbyterians  principally  because  that  church  has  been  in  active 
operation  in  Korea  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  majority  of 
the  prisoners  are  its  members.     He  says: 

"It  is  almost  a  year  now  since  complaints  came  from  Korea 
that  the  Japanese  military  authorities  there  were  arresting 
Christians  on  trumped-up  charges  of  conspiracy  and  torturing 
them  in  prisons  to  make  them  confess  plotjs  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  missionaries  in  Korea  are  so  fearful  of  being  charged 
with  interference  with  the  Government  that  they  waited  six 
months  before  making  any  general  complaint.  For  six  months 
now  they  have  been  making  very  careful  and  respectful  protests 


to  Count  Terauchi,  the  Japanese  Governor-General  at  Seoul, 
Korea.  In  these  protests  the  missionary  board  in  New  York 
has  been  patiently  backing  them  up.  The  only  reply  they  have 
succeeded  in  getting  from  the  Government  is  a  general  denial  of 
tortures  and  a  general  affirmation  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 
But  the  missionaries  consider  the  word  of  their  Korean  converts 
a  good  deal  better  than  the  word  of  the  Japanese  military 
authorities. 

' '  The  missionaries  insist  that  the  Koreans  arrested  are  in  al- 
most every  case  important  leaders  in  the  Church.  One  of  the 
chief  prisoners  is  Yun  Chi  Ho,  formerly  a  Cabinet  Minister  of 
Korea,  and  now  president  of  a  Methodist  college  at  Song-do,  said 
to  be  the  most  eminent  Korean  now  alive.  In  Syen  Chun  aU  the 
Korean  teachers  of  a  missionary  school  were  arrested  and  the 
school  had  to  close.  A  church  in  north  Korea  saw  aU  its  officers 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  It  then  elected  new  officers,  and  they 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  When  a  third  set  had  been 
elected  and  likewise  dragged  off  to  prison,  the  church  decided 
to  get  along  without  officers. 

"Count  Terauchi  denies  the  practise  of  torture  of  suspected 
prisoners.  This  is  said  to  be  aecofding  to  the  Japanese  code, 
which  forbids  any  treatment  of  prisoners  which  breaks  the  skin. 
But  the  Japanese  are  alleged  to  have  devised  many  painful 
methods  of  breaking  the  will  of  prisoners  which  leave  no  bodily 
marks,  especially  a  plan  of  hanging  men  up  by  the  chin  so  that 
their  toes  barely  touch  the  ground." 


NEED  OF  SHELVING  THE   VEDAS 

THE  HINDU,  it  appears,  can  not  carry  out  the  notions 
he  has  received  from  the  West  about  social  reform  and 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Vedas. 
One  course  or  the  other  must  be  abandoned ;  and  he  himself,  we 
are  told,  is  beginning  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  missionary 
formula  that  no  social  progress  is  possible  so  long  as  he  clings 
to  his  religion.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  read  into  the  ancient 
Hindu  literature  authority  for  the  changes  in  social  life,  par- 
ticularly in  marriage  customs,  that  the  Hindu  has  been  trying  to 
bring  about.  A  practical  confession  of  failure  is  made  by  a 
Hindu,  writing  under  the  pen-name  of  "An  Aryan"  in  The  Times 
of  India  (Bombay).  He  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  Sudra  mar- 
ried a  Brahman  woman  in  defiance  of  the  dictates  of  the  caste 
system.  The  union  has  been  pronounced  void  and  illegal  by 
the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  land,  and  the  decision  seems 
to  deal  a  death-blow  to  the  movements  which  aim  at  inter-caste 
marriages  so  passionately  advocated  by  modernized  Hindus  who 
push  their  propaganda  by  means  of  cooked-up  Sanskrit  texts. 
The  writer  bluntly  remarks: 

"The  Bombay  High  Court  decided  the  other  day  that  the 
marriage  of  a  Brahman  woman  with  a  Sudra  man  is  void  in 
law.  .  .  .  No  Smriti  (Hindu  scripture)  supports  such  a  mar- 
riage, and  no  Pandit  will  give  his  vote  for  it.  The  Smritis  do 
not  want  people  who  perpetrate  such  alliances  to  remain  in 
orthodox  society,  and  the  wisest  course  for  them  would  be  to 
reciprocate  the  sentiment  and  assert  their  independence  of  a 
society  which  does  not  want  them.  They  may  not  renounce 
the  Hindu  religion,  but  by  the  very  marriage  they  renounce  the 
authority  of  the  Smritis.  If  they  declare  that  they  do  not  pro- 
fess the  rehgion  of  the  Smritis  or  the  Hindu  religion  in  so  far  as 
it  governs  social  customs,  the  Government  will  give  them  what 
the  Pandit  can  not.  The  Pandit  nan  not  make  new  laws.  The 
Government  can  give,  has  given,  and  will  give  new  laws  to  those 
who  ■will  only  have  the  courage  and  candor  to  declare  that  they 
do  not  accept  the  authority  of  the  Shastras  (Flindu  scriptures)." 

Even  if  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Pandits  of  India  con- 
scientiously could  interpret  the  Hindu  scriptures  as  according 
permission  to  men  and  women  of  different  castes  to  enter  into 
matrimonial  alliances,  widows  to  remarry,  and  girls  to  remain 
unwedded  until  they  are  physically  and  mentally  mature,  and 
allowing  the  Hindus  to  cross  the  sea  (things  which  the  Hindu 
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reformers  want,  but  which  Hinduism,  as  understood,  to-day  does 
not  sanction),  past  experience  makes  it  certain  that  they  never 
will  read  such  things  into  the  Shastras,  much  as  Westernized 
Hindus  may  want  them  to  do  so.  This  is  an  axiom,  in  the 
sight  of  all  foreigners  who  know  Hindustan;  but  educated  East- 
Indians  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  manifest  facts,  and  for 
years  they  have  been  making  an  attempt  to  convert  Pandits 
to  their  view.  Recently  a  great  effort  to  modernize  the  Pandits 
has  proved  an  ignominious  failure.  The  Indian  social  reformer 
:  thus  writes  of  this  endeavor,  and  the  futility  of  any  more  such 
experiments : 

"The  Pandits'  i-onference  at  Conjeevaram,  convened  by  Sir 
Subrahmany  Iyer  atid  Professor  Rangachary  with  the  object  of 
settling  social  problems,  had  to  be  dissolved  on  the  second  day 
of  its  meeting  without  transacting  the 
business  for  which  it  was  called.  The 
President  and  the  Pandits  were  unable 
to  agree  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed, 
the  President  insisting  on  methods  of 
<'onducting  the  discussions  which  were 
resented  l\v  the  Pandits  as  heterodox 
and  alien.  The  Pandits  preferred  to 
follow  the  traditional  method  of  dis- 
putation, which  was  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  'wrangling'  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe.  If  we  may  say  so  with- 
out disrespect,  the  Professor  need  not 
have  gone  all  the  way  to  Conjeevaram 
to  discover  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss business  with  Pandits.  Diwan 
Bahadur  Raghunath  Rao  (one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Hindu  social  reform 
movement),  who  has  had  an  extensive 
•experience  of  Pandits,  firmly  declined 
a  public  challenge  not  long  ago  to  dis- 
cuss social  reform  with  them  and  the 
old  gentleman  must  be  quietly  chuck- 
ling over  the  Professor's  adventure.  We 
trust  that  the  Conjeevaram  conference 
would  convince  Sir  Subrahmany  Iyer 
and  others  that  to  attempt  to  get  Pan- 
dits to  discuss  social  matters  is  futile." 


level  of  the  rostrum  in  a  debating-society.  The  fencing  of  the 
table  is  an  old  and  ever-pressing  duty ;  the  fencing  of  the  pulpit 
must  not  be  ignored."  ^, 


KEEPING  THE  PULPIT  "  FENCED  "— 
^'ew  York  Episcopalianism  comes  in 
for  censure  from  England  for  its  liber- 
alism in  the  matter  of  admitting  to 
its  pulpit  speakers  who  are  outside  the 
pale  of  ordination.  The  monthly  maga 
zine  The  Churchman  (London)  takes  this 
unfavorable  view: 


"Some  time  ago  Canon  Hay  Aitken 
suggested  the  possibility  of  interchang(> 
of  pulpits  between  Churchmen  and  Non- 
conformists. His  suggesticjn  provoked  controversy,  and  lately  the 
correspondence  of  the  controversy  has  been  published.  There 
are  difficulties,  some  of  them  so  great  that  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  is  the  best  road  to  unity.  One  of  them  has  just  come  into 
lurid  light. 

"A  New  York  clergyman,  a  menil)er  of  the  Protestant 
Ei)iscopal  Church,  has  invited  into  his  pulpit  the  son  of  the 
founder  of  liahaism  and  an  apostle  of  that  cult.  Bahaism  aims 
at  n^geiieraling  Islam.  It  lioix^s  to  permeate  it  with  a  higher 
morality  and  a  deeper  theology,  but  it  makes  no  pretense  of 
being  itself  Christian.  Al)dul  Baha  does  not  l)elieve  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  yet  he  i)reaches  on  the  lirst  Sunday  after 
Easter  in  a  New  York  churcli.  lie  kindly  jiraises  Christian 
ethi<!s,  and  advocates  social  and  i)olitical  p(>a{H^  In  tlie  canons 
of  tlu!  American  Church  there  is  a  i)rovision  whereby  the  Bisho]) 
may  permit  Christian  men,  not  niinistcTs  of  the  Church,  to  give 
occjisional  a<ldn'sses.  In  this  case  that  provision  has  Ixhmi 
abu.sed.  In  whatever  plans  we  make*  for  the  future  of  the  Church 
and  of  thechurclics  we  must  se('  to  it  that  such  a  scjindal  as  this 
is  made  iinpossihie.  Sometimes  the  Knglish  pulpit  is  abustid 
hy  politics  or  by  partizansiiip;  we  must  .see  lo  it  that  the  place 
when'  the  (Jd-^pcl  is  wont   to  he  preached  i<  not   rcdui-cd  to  the 


METHODISM'S    RETIRING    EDITOR. 

"Broad  in  sympathy,  but  relentless  in  in- 
vestigation, Dr.  Buckley  was  not  only  a  great 
editor,  but  a  peerless  ecclesiastical  statesman." 


DR.    BUCKLEY    LEAVING   JOURNALISM 

RELIGIOUS  JOURNALISM  "has  just  lost  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  ornaments,"  says  The  Episcopal  Recorder 
-  (Philadelphia),  in  the  retirement  of  Dr.  James  M. 
Buckley  from  the  editorship  of  the  New  Y'ork  Christian  Advo- 
cate. The  use  of  the  w^ord  "ornament"  in  this  tribute  to  the 
Methodist  editor  is  to  be  construed  "in  its  widest  and  best 
sense,"  this  journal  adds.  "Broad  in  sympathy,  but  relentless 
in  investigation.  Dr.  Buckley  was  not  ordy  a  great  editor,  but  a 

peerless  ecclesiastical  statesman."  He 
might  at  times  have  appeared  "auto- 
cratic" to  his  weaker  brethren;  but 
then,  it  is  added,  "none  had  a  better 
right,  and  time  has  proved  that  his 
positions  were  almost  invariably  right." 
This  tribute  from  the  journal  of  a  sister 
denomination  is  naturally  seconded  by 
the  Methodist  papers  which  review  his 
great  work  for  his  own  chiu"ch.  The 
Central  Christian  Advocate  (Kansas  City) 
declares : 

"Dr.  Buckley  has  been  known,  feared, 
trusted,  revered,  followed,  loved,  for 
well-nigh  two  generations.  A  master  in 
dialectic,  with  powers  of  dissection  so 
absolute  as  at  times  to  seem  merciless; 
so  faithful  as  to  favor  none;  without 
fear  and  without  reproach;  indifferent 
to  blame;  uninfluenced  by  praise;  with 
an  unappeasable  appetite  for  knowl- 
edge; with  a  memory  that  seized,  clas- 
sified, and  held  at  call  the  ^\-idest  read- 
ing and  observation;  with  a  devotion 
that  was  absolute,  but  cool  in  moments 
of  crisis ;  who  has  exercised  so  wide  and 
so  profound  an  influence  in  shaping 
Methodism  in  this  land  as  he?  And 
who  throughout  the  earth  from  our 
ranks  has  been  more  ^videly  known?  " 

He  might  have  been  a  bishop,  says 
the  Toronto  Christian  Guardian,  "but 
he  preferred  to  serve  the  Church  in  the 
capacity  of  editor,  and  his  name  has 
been  for  years  a  household  word  in 
Methodism."  In  a  valedictory  appear- 
ing in  his  own  paper  on  June  6.  Dr. 
Buckley  A\Tites: 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  praise  or  blame  my  work. 

"It  is,  however,  a  duty  and  pleasure  to  .say  that  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  thirty-tw'o  years  1  have  been  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  my  readers.  On  beginning  my  work  I  wondered  w  here  and 
how  I  could  secure  material  for  i>ditorials,  but  for  many  years 
it  has  been  difficult  to  find  room  in  the  i)aper  for  what  seemed 
to  be  necessary.  Some  of  the  germs  of  editorials  have  been  sug- 
gested l)y  bishops,  presidents  of  colleges,  judges,  jjhysicians, 
merchants,  public-school  teachers,  Sunda\-school  tea<'hers,  and 
laymen  of  every  degree;  other  themes  have  come  from  the  sad 
and  lonely,  from  the  poor  and  isolated,  from  prisoners,  from 
sailors,  from  ^\■()rkers  in  the  farthest  mission  field,  from  young 
men  and  women,  and  from  parents  and  eliildren.  To  the  above 
unpaid  helpers  I  am  thankful. 

"Occasionally  friends  and  some  periodicals  have  asked  wlu>ther 
the  editing  of  a  i)aper  owned  by  a  church  is  not  a  kind  of  sla\t>ry. 
Had  I  found  it  so,  1  should  not  ha\e  1m vn  a  candidate  for  a 
second  election. 

"The  Book  Conimitt<M>  has  not  once  eritici/.ed  lo  me  the  con- 
tents of  The  Christian  Adrocalc.  The  hook  agents,  under  w  liose 
administration  each  number  of  the  pa|)er  passes  for  printing  and 
distribution.  ha\('  never  interfiTed  with  my  freiMJom  of  thought 
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and  speech.  On  the  t)thor  hand,  tliey  have  always  gWon  mo 
such  additional  facilities  as  were  asked. 

"Xot  one  of  the  bishops  ever  interfered  or  profYer(>d  hints, 
without  my  first  asking  their  views — not  to  command  but  to 
enlighten  me. 

"Freedom  is  necessary  to  an  editor.  Without  it  he  is  a  slave; 
even  the  fear  of  freedom's  loss  paralyzes  his  pen.  When  the 
General  Conference  reelects  the  editor  of  a  paper  owned  by  the 
Church  it  lifts  him  above  restricted  localities,  above  a  small  body 
which  maj^  remo\e  him  from  office  by  a  majority  of  one.  During 
all  these  years  I  have  been  free.  When  the  Conference  reelected 
me,  I  returned  to  the  work  with  more  zest  than  before.  Had 
they  selected  another  I  should  have  willingly  returned  to  the 
ministry;  which  I  had  found,  when  blest  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  most  delightful  of  all  human  occupations. 

"On  one  occasion  General  (Irant  was  incensed  at  an  orator 
who  addrest  him  on  a  festal  day.  because  none  of  his  sub- 
ordinate generals,  majors,  colonels,  lieutenants,  and  men  in  the 
ranks  were  mentioned.  The  General  broke  out:  'What  could 
I  hare  done  without  their  help?  Never  commend  me  Avithout 
commending  them!'  The  successive  assistant  editors  and  office 
force  and  the  regular  correspondents  are  to  be  considered  in  any 
estimate  of  the  work  of  the  editor.  In  this  respect  he  who  now 
descends  from  the  tripod  has  been  very  fortunate." 


IS  THERE  A  "CATHOLIC   MENACE"? 

THERE  ARE  RUMORS  of  a  new  religious  or  anti- 
ecclesiastical  journal  called  The  Menace,  and  the  danger 
of  wliich  it  is  to  give  repeated  warning  is  the  Catholic 
Church.  Xatiu-ally,  then,  if  any  one  church  can  constitute  a 
"menace,"  people  are  asking  how,  and  The  Independent  (New 
York)  undertakes  to  answer.  This  journal  has  sometimes  been 
outspoken  against  the  Catholic  Church,  but  in  this  instance  it 
thinks  no  one  "need  sit  up  nights  to  worry  about  the  menace 
of  Roman  Catholicism."  "The  Menace"  strikes  The  Independent 
as  merely  a  "new  shiver,"  similar  to  the  "great  scare"  that 
"shivered  the  country"  in  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War. 
Then  it  was  feared  that  the  Catholic  Church  "was  about  to 
capture  the  nation  and  overthrow  our  liberties."  This  shiver 
culminated  in  the  organization  of  a  secret  political  party  called 
the  Know-nothings,  that  "captured  State  after  State  and  ended 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Whig  Party."  It  is  a  sort  of  recru- 
descence of  this  worry  that  The  Independent  sees,  and  dismisses 
in  this  benevolent  vein: 

"Indeed,  that  Chiu-ch  is  worrying  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
menace  of  Protestantism.  By  a  liberal  calculation,  counting  in 
all  who  have  e\'er  been  baptized,  no  matter  how  utterly  they 
have  given  up  their  faith,  Cathohcism  claims  fourteen  miUions 
of  people,  but  one  in  seven  of  our  population.  Their  numbers 
would  forbid  their  being  a  menace  except  in  (H'rtain  cities  where 
they  congregate,  but  in  not  one  of  which  have  they  overthrown 
a  single  one  of  our  cherished  institutions.  They  are  much  more 
given  to  building  expensive  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  giving 
grandeur  and  dignity  to  their  higher  clergy,  and  in  various  dis- 
plays, processions,  and  shows,  than  they  are  in  overthrowing 
anything. 

"They  are  much  afraid  that  their  people  will  run  away  from 
them,  and  they  tell  each  other  that  if  they  could  have  held  their 
own  children  they  would  now  be  twenty  or  thirty  millions  in- 
stead of  fourteen.  To  keep  their  own  people  they  found  many 
hospitals  and  orphanages,  and  they  build  parochial  .schools  to 
teach  their  boys  and  girls,  and  boarding-schools  for  the  few 
who  can  paj'.  These  are  not  dangerous;  they  are  of  benefit. 
The  only  anxiety  any  one  need  to  feel  is  from  the  claim  of  their 
clergy  that  the  State  should  support  their  parochial  schools. 
But  we  do  not  believe  the  Catholic  laity  desire  it.  They  have 
most  of  them  been  educated  in  the  public  schools,  except  the 
first  few  years  when  learning  their  letters  and  catechism  and 
prayers;  and  just  now  Catholic  priests  are  telling  their  people 
that  much  of  this  memorizing  does  not  stick.  In  a  Protestant 
envinmment,  they  say,  it  is  too  soon  unlearned. 

"Their  papers  are  quoting  with  futile  comments  a  bright 
letter  from  a  Catholic  young  woman  who  complains  that  there 
are  more  old  maids  in  the  American  Catholic  Church  than  in 
any  other  communion  in  Christendom,  and  that  the  rea.son  is 
that  boys  and  girls  educated  by  the  Church  apart  from  each 


other  in  its  colleges  and  convents  have  no  such  fair  chance  to 
get  acquainted  as  Protestant  young  people  have,  and  the  girls 
are  more  likely  to  meet  desirable  Protestant  young  men,  but 
whom  they  are  forbidden  to  marry." 

If  there  be  "menace,"  asks  this  paper,  does  it  have  its  basis 
in  the  fact  that  the  "Government  has  been  tender  in  its  dealings 
with  Catholics"? 

"Probably.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  President  or  a  Senator 
has  political  votes  in  mind.  The  negro  vote,  the  temperance 
vote,  the  saloon  vote,  are  all  considered  as  well  as  the  Catholic 
vote.  Roosevelt  and  Taft  have  been  very  good  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba.  Roosevelt  sent  Taft  to 
Rome  to  settle  with  the  Pope  the  friar  lands  trouble.  Taft  post- 
poned Commissioner  Valentine's  order  forbidding  the  wearing 
of  the  religious  garb  in  Indian  schools.  The  Commissioner  was 
right  in  principle,  but  the  error  was  an  earlier  one  in  giving  con- 
tinued government  support  to  any  religious  schools.  Besides, 
there  is  no  menace  there.  Indians  are  an  insignificant  contingent 
anyhow.  It  is  important  that  justice  be  done  them,  as  must 
be  done  to  other  persons  confined  in  prisons  and  hospitals;  but 
the  country's  future  depends  on  citizens,  and  on  well  people  and 
those  who  mean  to  obey  the  law.  This  matter  of  garb  has  made 
more  rumpus  in  ecclesiastical  circles  than  it  is  worth.  Nor  is 
there  anything  more  than  an  occasion  to  laugh  in  the  sup- 
pression of  Tom  Watson  by  the  Georgia  delegates  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  because  he  had  in  his  own  rude  way  lampooned 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Of  course  they  did  not 
want  as  their  spokesman  a  man  who  would  drive  off  Catholic 
votes.  Theirs  is  good  politics,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  a 
menace." 

The  Independent  sees  a  "fair  field  between  the  two  camps  of 
faith  in  the  United  States,"  and  does  not  fear  the  result;  adding, 
however,  this  criticism  of  the  Vatican's  rule: 

"But  we  did  not  speak  with  absolute  correctness.  Our 
Government  gives  equal  privilege  to  both,  and  prefers,  if  she 
favors  either,  to  favor  the  weaker,  and  the  weaker  are  grateful 
to  either  President.  But  it  is  not  quite  a  fair  field,  for  the 
Catholics  are  not  only  in  the  minority,  but  th^y  are  handicapped 
by  the  fetters  put  upon  them  by  Rome.  They  must  all  speak 
one  voice,  and  that  a  voice  imposed.  When  free  they  will  be 
stronger  and  in  better  courage  and  with  a  better  cause.  Then 
we  may  hope  to  see  more  fellowship,  more  unity  of  purpose  for 
the  good  of  people;  and  in  it  all  no  menace,  only  benefit  of  service 
for  the  nation  and  the  world.  W^e  are  all  Christians,  disciples  of 
one  Master,  and  it  is  a  pity  we  are  so  much  apart.  We  need  to 
consider  the  old  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks." 


PLACING  BLAME  FOR  LABOR  UNREST  —  Mr.  See- 
bohm  Rowntree,  of  the  great  English  firm  of  Rowntree  &  Co., 
writes  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  that  "the  churches  are  seri- 
usly  to  blame  for  not  having  roused  us"  from  the  spirit  of 
complacency  with  the  inequality  of  things  "so  utterly  opposed 
to  the  great  principle  of  brotherhood  for  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  stand,"  adding: 

"Had  they  played  their  part  in  making  us  vitally  conscious 
that  all  our  opportunities  and  talents  and  possessions  should 
be  regarded  as  a  trust,  to  be  utilized  not  for  our  own  ends,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  labor  unrest. 

"It  is  because  we  hsive  forgotten  our  trust  that  labor  rises  and 
says  to  us:  'If  neither  love  nor  justice  can  induce  you  to  share 
the  good  things  of  the  world  with  your  coworkers  on  fair  terms. 
we  who  have  suffered  for  generations  must  demand  our  share 
by  force.' 

"We  must  recognize  that  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  the  work- 
ers, it  will  mean  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  No  doubt,  as 
the  demand  for  higher  wages  and  better  conditions  of  work 
becomes  more  insistent,  the  employing  classes  will  improve 
their  methods  of  organization,  and,  in  many  industries,  great 
improvements  can  be  made  in  the  lot  of  the  workers  without 
materially  lessening  the  earnings  of  capital.  But  this  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  The  poverty  at  one  end  of  the  social  scale 
will  not  be  removed  except  by  encroaching  heavily  upon  the 
great  riches  at  the  other  end.  I  think  during  the  next  few 
years  we  shall  see  labor  organized  more  effectively  than  ever 
before,  successfully  demanding  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
wealth  annuallj'  produced." 
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Standard  20  H.  P.  Runabout,  $750 

F. O.  B.  Detroit,  with  same  power  plant  that  took  the 
world-touring  car  around  the  world  4  cylinder^.  20  H. 
P..  sliding  gears,  IJosch  masj;neto.  Equipped  witii  top, 
windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools 
and  horn.    Roadster,  no-inch  wheelbase,  jSjo. 


This  man's  duty  is  to  ream  out  the 
main  bearint^s  of  the  motor. 

The  three  bearings  are  reamed  out  at 
the  same  time ;  perfect  ahgnment  be- 
ing thus  assured  by  the  very  first  op- 
eration to  which  they  are  submitted 
after  having  been  cast. 

From  this  operation,  the  crank  case 
passes  on  to  the  slcilled  workers  who 
scrape  the  bearings  to  a  minute  de- 
gree of  exactness  and  marvelous 
smoothness,  fitting  the  crankshaft 
with  such  nicety  that  any  possibihty 
of  undue  or  uneven  wear  isprecluded. 

Please  note  the  extra-generous  width 
of  the  two  end  bearings;  and  the 
third  or  center  bearing  for  the  crank- 
shaft— a  decidedly  unusual  featuri-, 
in  a  motor  cast  en  bloc,  unless  tht- 
car  costs  about  $2,500. 
riu-  careful  workmanship  told  of  here 
is  typical  of  every  operation  in  the 
great  Hupmobile  plant. 

The  tluee  cranksliaft  heariiifjs,  iiisteatl  of  tlu- 
tvvd  usually  provided  in  a  iiiedimii  priced 
car,  are  indicative  of  tlie  liij^h  qualitv  and 
tlic  exceptional  value  tliat  stainj)  the  Hup 
mobile  an  unusual  car. 

Heneath  the  crank  case  in  the  ])icture  is  siiown 
the  crankshaft,  with  connectinfr  rods  in 
place;  and  on  the  floor  is  shown  tlie  three- 
hearinfj  camshaft. 


I 


I 


I 


I 

I 


I 


Long-Stroke  "32"  Touring  Car,  $900 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  ecpiipment  of  windshield  gas  lamps  and  generator, 
oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Three  speeds  forwaid  and  reverse  :  sliding  gears. 
Four  cylinder  motor,  3i-inch  bore  and  5^inch  stroke.  Bosch  magneto.  io6-inch 
wheelbase;  32  x3^-incn  tires.   Color,  Standard  Hupmobile  Blue.    Roadster,  $900 


$900 


One  thought  dominates  this 
organization  and  impresses 
itself  upon  every  operation 
that  enters  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  car. 

To  build  for  the  future,  and  not 
for  the  sales  of  the  moment — 
to  build  so  scrupulously,  so 
soundly  and  so  well,  that  the 
lapse  of  years  will  find  in  the 
Hupmobile  owner  a  deep 
and  abiding  sense  of  service 
rendered  and  value  recei\  ed. 

We  believe  the  Hupmobile  to 
be,  in  its  class,  the  best  car 
in  the  world. 

Hupp   Motor   Car   Company, 

1243  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  Windsor,   Ontario 
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Afloat  or  Ashore 

In  Town  or  Out 

Wear  B.  V.  D. 


P 


\l'  V  it  in  your  hatr — 
put  it  in  \ our  trunk 
— putitou!  It  leaves 
you  arm-free,  leij-free 
and  body-free,  because  it 
is  Loose  Fit  tins;.  B.  V.  D. 
Coat  Cut  Undershirts, 
Knee  Length  Drawers  or 
Union  Suits  keep  you  cool 
and  feeling  fit,'  light- 
ening the  day's  work  and 
adding  spice  to  sport  and 
•/.est  to  '"vacationing"  on 
land  or  water. 

They  are  made  of  light,  durable  woven  materials,  soft  to  the  skin.    Quality  of 
fabrics,  true-to-si/.e  fit,  careful  workmanship  and  long  wear  are  assured  and  insured  by 

This  Red  M^ox'tn  Label 


B.V.  D.  Coat  Cut  I'lKlershirts 
and  Knee  Lengtli  Drawers, 
50c,  7;c,  $1.00  and  $i.;othe  g:ar- 
ment. 


MADE  FOR  THE   ' 


B.VD. 


i  BESTRETAI L  TRADE 

(  fyadc  Mark-  AV^'.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  a)id  Foieign  Coiifihies,} 

THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

London  .Selling  Agenc\: 
(/>.  Aldernianbiirv,  E.  C. 


n.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U. 
-S.  A.  April  3otli,  1907.)  $1.00. 
$1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00  and  f;.oo 
the  suit. 


rht  bvd  Como.„P^ 


for  NewTypewriter 

'1  liiM.Slh  t  V  i»f  writer  isspoedyand  xip- 
to-'lrtte.     Tunis  <iiit «s  t'crffct  work  as 
hifcth  prircd  m.i<hir.(;  arul   iH  |»orfiil>le. 
W^'iwhH  but  76  ouncrs      KuHily  carruHl  in 
Dvcrcoiit  [K><  k<'t  or  Krip  for  home  use  or  trips. 


BENNETT  K:t'H 

/  w;t^  pi-rfrcud  by  a  nif  linni'Ml  wizar'l 
lOnlvaVOpHrlM      Oth<-i«li.iv(17«)to:i7"" 
F  H**iicf  our$l^pri<'0     M  vU-infamous 
I  Elliott-FiMherBillim.'.Mii'hine"   •■   ' 
I  t*^ry  and  B'tldon  nionfii-hdck- 
lunirtss-mtisft'd    giiarnnli/. 
I  Over  jfi.liOO  in  UHC.     8enil  for 
I  catalog  and  Bpecial  prof>o«i- 

tion.    AKtiits  wante<l. 

A.  X.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


..f     Ill'lkin.'      p.   I  ;.rl      .iupli.';il.  -     \Mlli     tllr 

l»aii<.    l.>irU4>\KI>     n|>-loi)    hiiplimtor. 
N"  mtriral'-  mct'lianisui.      N<»  piint*--r'H 
ik.     Alway»  rfady.     100  ropica  from 
pr-ii-writUii  anfi  .V)  from  type-writ- 
t'-n  ori;final    Useful  in  any  butinrtRg 
S^-nt   on  Ton  Dayit'  Trial    Without 
Deposit         fVjniphte         Dupli''at'>r 
rontains  roll  of  **  Daat^o  **    (tlliil 
Parrhnifnt  Rack  duphratiii;' 
wlncli  ran  be  u**-<J  over  and  ov*  r  azain,  price     - 
V  MKlH  Uri'MCATOR  CO^  Dam  Bldjf^  111  John  St.,  N.  ¥. 
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Zz      Good  oil  gives  you  your       e 

'^-       money's   worth   from       iij 

I      your     engine;    bad     oil       I 

!.:       ruins    it.      Why    take       E 

chances?                                      E 
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furfai-e 
KEMX 


$5 


Is  the  highest  quality  that  can  be 
produced.  Insist  on  getting  it. 
Look  for  the  checkerboard  mark 
both  on  cans  and  barrels. 

Our  booklet,  "  Motor  Lubrication", 
contains  valuable  lubricating  in- 
formation. Sent  in  return  for  your 
dealer's  name. 

George  A.  Haw«.  68  Pine  St..  N.  Y. 

Dealers:   U'>//f  fii,-'tlclpSell''plaii 


-■1  FOR    nOTOR    BOATS 


'^T 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


AN     AMERICAN     GIRL 
INDIA 


REFORMING 


T^  HE  people  of  India  have  been  told  for 
■*-  many  year.s  that,  child  marriage  is 
hardly  sooond  to  the  dead  hands  of  caste, 
fatalism,  and  superstition  in  holding  back 
that  great  Empire's  stagnant  but  prolifie 
millions,  but  it  remained  for  a  young  Cali- 
fornia woman  to  start,  single-handed,  the 
first  promising  campaign  against  this- 
ancient  social  evil.  For  decade  after  dec- 
ade social  uplifters  in  Europe  and  America- 
have  believed  with  Kipling,  says  the  New 
York  S\n\.  that  you  must  not  try  to  hurry 
the  East — and,  of  course,  the  East  has 
never  thought  of  doing  any  hurrying  of  her 
own  free  will.  The  story  of  child  marriage 
is  as  old  as  India  itself,  but  people,  doubt- 
less, will  go  on  repeating  it  until  the  old 
custom,  with  its  cruelties  to  children  and 
its  blighting  effect  upon  the  ra<'e,  is 
wiped  out.  -V  r(i)etition  of  it  by  a  travel- 
ing lecturer  in  a  California  town  a  few 
years  ago  set  Miss  Carrie  A.  Tennant 
thinking,  and  out  of  her  thoughts  came 
inspiration,  followed  by  action,  says  The 
Sun  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  young 
woman  and  her  work.  The  supposed  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking,  and  the  bewil- 
dering distance  between  Southern  Asia  and 
the  Western  World,  had  discouraged  many 
reform  missionaries  of  practical  experience, 
but  Miss  Tennant  made  up  her  mind  to 
tackle  the  job,  no  matter  who  had  shied  at 
it.  She  gave  the  subject  considerable 
thought  after  hearing  the  lecture,  and  a 
few  months  later  she  solved  the  problem  in 
tiue  .\merican-girl  fashion.  She  did  not 
know  whether  she  could  accomplish  any- 
1  hing  or  not,  liut  she  was  bent  on  having  a 
try  at  it  in  her  own  way.  She  went  to  (Cal- 
cutta early  in  1909,  and  spent  nearly  two 
years  studying  conditions.  In  December, 
1910.  while  attending  a  social- welfare  con-, 
ferciicc  at  Allahabad,  she  met  many  promi- 
nent nativ(>s  who  Mere  willing  to  listen  to 
her  plans,  and  give  her  plenty  of  latitude 
to  (If)  the  work  in  her  own  way.  Terms 
were  agreed  upf)n,  and  she  went  to  work  in 
January,  1911.  Of  what  she  has  already 
accomplished,  The  Sim  says: 

Iler  .success  is  surprizing.  It  is  even  a 
little  amusing.  The  ab.solute  frankness 
witli  which  she  tells  audiences  composed  of 
dignitaries  and  men  of  the  highest  caste 
that  their  country  is  in  a  desperaU^ly  low  . 
condition,  and  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  get 
busy  and  do  something  about  it,  is  rather 
startling. 

She  calmly  informs  the  young  men  that 
they  are  weaklings  compared  with  men 
of  other  countries — and  they  applaud  vio- 
lently. She  tells  them  that  when  child 
nuirriagi!  is  abolished  "  then  alone  will 
there  be  hope  for  caste-ridden  India !  " 
And  for  reply  they  go  up  and  join  her 
league.     She  reasons,  pleads,  scolds,  any- 
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thing  to  rouse  them  from  their  Oriental 
passivity.  And  they  give  her  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  it. 

Probably  most  of  them  know  that  she 
tells  the  truth.  While  the  system  of  child 
marriage  can  not  rouse  in  their  minds  the 
horror  with  which  Americans  view  it,  the 
educated  Hindu  nevertheless  admits  that 
it  is  at  least  a  bad  thing  for  his  country. 
The  personal  side  of  it,  the  tragedy  of  the 
wretched  lives  of  millions  of  little  girls, 
does  not  grip  him  as  it  does  the  American 
man  and  woman.  If  it  did,  Miss  Tennant 
might  sail  for  home  to-morrow.  Even  the 
indolence  of  India  would  then  disappear. 
There  would  be  no  more  child  wives.  And 
if  there  were  no  child  wives,  there  would 
be  none  of  'those  tragic  little  figures  on  the 
world's  stage — the  child  widows. 

In  Bengal  alone,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  one  girl  in  every  five  is  a  widow. 
Some  of  them  are  mere  babies  only  a  year 
old.  Others  are  just  budding  into  woman- 
hood with  a  natural  right  to  love  and 
happiness,  home  and  children.  Yet  every 
one  of  these  widows  is  condemned  to  a 
wret<»hed  existence.  She  must  perform 
the  meanest  labor,  wear  only  the  coarsest 
and  scantiest  of  clothing.  She  is  not  al- 
lowed to  be  present  at  any  social  gathering. 
She  can  never  marry.  She  is  a  slave  to 
everybody.  All  because  in  some  mysteri- 
ous astrological  fashion  her  set  of  stars  is 
supposed  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  her 
husband's,  and  therefore  to  have  caused 
his  death. 

Thousands  of  little  wives,  too,  whose 
horoscope  has  agreed  with  that  of  the 
bridegroom  sufficiently  to  permit  him  to 
survive,  are  yet  almost  as  badly  off.  Girls 
of  nine  or  ten  years  are  married  to  men  from 
twenty-five  to  eighty  years  old.  They  are 
taken  from  their  own  homes,  and  become 
absolutely  subject  to  the  husband  and  the 
husband's  mother  or  grandmother.  They 
are  often  beaten  for  some  trifling,  childish 
fault,  or  even  for  no  fault  at  all.  Suicide 
by  child  wives  and  widows  is  not 
uncommon. 

A  recent  census  of  India  showed  that 
there  were  about  325,000  widows  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  About  15,000  of  them 
were  less  than  five  years  old.  There  were 
10,000  babies  less  than  a  year  old  who  were 
nominally  wives.  Thousands  of  children 
from  nine  to  twelve  years  old  are  actually 
wives  living  with  their  husbands.  At  one 
of  Miss  Tennant's  meetings  for  women, 
she  asked  all  those  present  who  had  been 
married  before  they  were  twelve  to  stand. 
Among  those  who  rose  were  eighteen  young 
girls,  one  of  them  a  recent  bride,  only  eight 
years  old. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  Hindu  woman, 
thirty  years  old,  told  her  own  story,  and 
finished  by  bitterly  condemning  the  cus- 
tom of  which  she  had  been  the  victim. 
She  had  been  marricnl  at  the  age  of  nine, 
and  had  been  the  mother  of  seven  chihiren, 
only  one  of  whom  was  then  living.  Before 
this  meeting  brok(^  up  those  present  who 
were  opposed  to  early  marriage  were  asked 
to  raise  their  hands.  With  the  exception 
of  four,  every  woman  and  girl  put  up  her 
hand.     This  meeting  was  at  Lucknow. 

The  mortality  among  the  children  of 
those  marri{ig(!s  is  great.  A  Cahmtta  phy- 
sician said  that  in  his  practise  one-third  of 
the  children  born  of  mothers  under  sixteen 
died  in  infancy.  The  mothers  themscilves 
are  often  physical  wrecks  when  mere  chil- 


Do  You  Know  the  Health  Value 
of  Grapes?— and  Grape  Juice? 


THAT  they  are    blood  builders    and    tonic,   yielders    of 
energy  and  vitality,  enemies  of  dyspepsia? 

— That  across  the  water  grape  "cures"  are  an  insti- 
tution, and  that  thousands  benefit  by  them  yearly.? 

— That  pure  rich  grape  juice,  undiluted  and  unsweetened, 
gives  you  all  these  health  qualities  in  a  delightful,  delicious 
and  refreshing  form  — 

— And  that  the  purest  and  richest  grape  juice  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  is 
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Grape  Juice 

'The  Family  Drink 
Bottled  Where  the  Best  Grapes  Grow 

The  Armour  Factories,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  ]Vlichip:an  and 
New  York  vineyard  districts,  command  the  cream  of  each  season's  crop. 

The  splendid  purple  Concords,  left  on  the  \  ines  until  ready  to  burst  with 
the  juice,  go  to  press  the  day  they  are  gathered. 

Preservation  is  by  sterilization  and  air  tight  bottling. 

Drunk  with  meals  and  between  meals,  Armour's  Grape  Juice  refreshes 
and  invigorates,  offering  a  resistance  to  the  enervating  effect  of  hot  weather. 

Is  sold  by  most  grocers  and  druggists,  at  fountains,  buffets  and  clubs. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  dozen  pints  for 
$.^,  express  prepaid.      Address  Armour  &  Company,  Dept.  155,  Chicago. 

ARMOUR^COMPAINY 
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If  you  Ford  it — you'll  cut 
the  world  in  half,  double 
the  length  of  your  day, 
and  increase  your  pleas- 
ures tremendously.  Your 
debt  to  yourself  will  never 
be  paid  until  you  drive  a 
Model  T.  It's  the  one 
car  that  completely  fulfills 
its  purpose — without  ex- 
cessive expense. 

Seventy-rive  thousand  new  Fords  ^o  into  service 
this  season — a  proof  of  their  unequaled  merit. 
The  price  is  $590  for  the  roadster,  $690  for  the 
five  passenger  touring  car  and  $700  for  the  de- 
livery car — complete  with  all  equipment,  f.  o.b. 
Detroit.  Get  new  catalogue  from  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Detroit — and  name  of  nearest  repre 
sentative. 


guRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls — it  costs  $2. oo  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  \  ou  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
tiian  four  cents — five  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 

QF\n    in  r'PISJTQ   ("^r  a  sample ol  the  most 
OL.iLI     lU    ceil  I  O    perlett  tobaccu  known. 

THE  Sl'KBKUQ  CO.,204  Broadway.New  York 


In  automobiling,  an  instantj  clearly 
heard,  unmistakable  warning'  is  as  im- 
portant as  human  life. 

We  have  established  a  new  standard 
for  motor  signaling  in  our  recently 
perfected 


IWSYMAKEl 
fORN 


Foot  Control 

texc  (rl^>  anythi 
in  itHcIitss:  l>iit  with 
pri«?urniitic  Hand  Con- 
trol it  coinbin»'»  every 
aiivrtnlHge  of  electric  and 
exhuusi  horns,  without 
'[  the  defects  of  either. 
Ensyt<>;ittarh.Heir-c)e;in- 
iriK,  niiiiniained  williout 
expense  or  bother, 
tones  are  plea^irig  hikI  its 
efli'i  t  iiiagiciil  in  clearing 
the  way 
Pnr  t'H  arefFoot  rontroI;*6, 
7,  *H,  !ind  *9  e;uh.  iiicliHlnpg 
coupling,  cable,  pedal,  etc.,  re; 
to  att;ti  h.  Hand  4'onti'ol,  fr< 
.-i"t-rin(i  wheel,  $4  extra,  ijeud  for  de3criv>li\e  booklet 
M'-iitioii  the  car  you  run. 
ilie  Hnrmuker  lloro  i>*  wotd  by  the  best  dealers  every- 
where on  SO-doy  trial — with  money  re. 
funded  if  not  entirely  salinfartr)ry.  .Sh< 
tbifi  adverii»emerit  lr»  voiirdealei ;  firnrite 


r'^<^  LEE 


TIR,E,  Sc 
RUBBER. 
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CON5HOHOCKEN.  Pa. 


./  E/f^'oncf  /^cc.  /'rrs/ijc/if 


'  Turns  Miles  into  Smiles' 


dren.  A  Hindu  physician  says  that  25  per 
cent,  of  the  women  die  prematvu'ely  because 
of  early  marriages  and  another  25  per  cent, 
become  invalids  from  the  same  cause. 

Child  marriage  does  not  concern  the 
girls  alone.  Boys,  too,  are  betrothed  in 
infancy  and  are  married  when  they  ought 
to  have  no  other  care  than  to  go  to  school 
and  excel  in  some  good  sport.  Many  of 
them  keep  on  at  school  even  when  they 
are  husbands  and  fathers.  In  one  school 
of  500  boys  200  of  them  were  fathers. 

Miss  Tennant  teUs  of  one  16-year-old 
boy  who  married  a  10-year-old  girl.  Inside 
of  three  years  this  very  young  couple  had 
two  children.  The  19-year-old  father  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  studies,  and,  in- 
stead of  forging  ahead  as  he  might  have 
done  if  he  had  been  free  to  complete  his 
education,  he  had  to  take  whatever  em- 
ployment he  could  get  in  order  to  take 
care  of  his  family.  He  got  work  at  wages 
that  gave  them  a  bare  living. 

Altho  thoughtful  men  throughout  India 
have  admitted  for  years  that  child  mar- 
riage is  as  great  a  curse  to  boys  as  to  girls, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  regeneration  of 
the  country  with  its  continuance,  yet,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  newspapers,  one 
American  girl  has  stirred  up  more  public 
sentiment  than  all  previous  efforts  put 
together.  She  works  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hindu  Marriage  Reform  League, 
but  most  of  the  $700  a  year  she  spends 
comes  from  America.    The  article  goes  on : 

Miss  Tennant  in  fact  has  taken  pains  to 
fortify  herself  with  a  study  of  the  great 
Hindu  teachers,  and  she  lays  down  the 
law,  not  only  according  to  her  own  ideas 
but  according  to  men  who  are  held  in  rev- 
erence in  India.  At  a  men's  meeting  which 
she  addrest  in  Cawnpore  about  six  weeks 
ago  she  told  some  very  plain  truths. 

"  The  physical  decline  of  your  race,  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  early  marriage,  is 
going  on  at  a  rate,  as  shown  too  plainly  by 
the  census  reports,  that  must  cause  appre- 
hension to  all  lovers  of  the  country,"  she 
declared.  "  But,  however  guilty  you  may 
have  been  in  the  past,  you  are  now  slowh- 
recovering  from  the  stupor  of  ages. 

"As  to  the  proper  age  for  marriage,  one 
of  your  wise  men  said:  '  Let  a  man  who 
has  finished  his  studentship  espouse  an  aus- 
picious wife.'  Manu,  your  great  teacher, 
said:  '  Let  a  man  of  30  years  maiTy  an 
agreeable  girl.  One  marrying  earlier  de- 
viates from  duty.'  Your  ancient  laws,  as 
embodied  in  the  Smritis,  sanction  th(> 
postponement  of  marriage  until  the  parties 
are  of  a  mature  age. 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  there 
are  nine  millions  of  girl  wives  in  your 
country  under  the  age  of  15.  Two  and  a 
half  millions  of  them  are  under  11.  There 
are  400,000  widows  not  yet  in  the  teens  ! 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  level  of 
progress  in  a  country  where  there  is  such 
an  overwhelming  number  of  child  wives 
and  widows  without  education,  without 
healthy  ideas,  without  a  sane  and  enno- 
bling outlook  on  life?  How  is  your  advance- 
ment possible  when  you  tear  girls  from 
their  elementary  studies  and  hurry  them 
into  premature  womanhood  and  when  you 
condemn  girl  widows  of  tender  age  to  a  life 
with  hardly  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  cheer  its 
terrible  rigors?'' 
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It  is  apparent  that  Miss  Tcnnant  does 
not  lack  the  courage  of  her  convictions  and 
she  brings  always  an  array  of  supporting 
evidence.  When  she  declares  that  early 
marriage  is  destructive  of  health  she  quotes 
native  medical  writers.  She  also  brings 
instances  of  her  own  observation. 

At  one  of  her  meetings  for  women,  for 
example,  the  progress  of  the  lecture  was 
checked  when  a  woman  of  about  50  fell  in 
a  fit.  It  developed  that  her  mother  was 
only  12  years  old  when  she  was  born  and 
that,  as  is  often  the  case,  both  mother  and 
daughter  had  never  been  well. 

But  Miss  Tennant  is  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  Marriage 
Reform  League  can  be  achieved  in  only 
one  way — through  education.  With  all 
the  emphasis  at  her  command  she  pleads 
for  greater  opportunities  for  l)oth  boys  and 
girls,  but  most — because  they  need  it  most 
—for  the  girls.  Out  of  35,000,000  girls 
between  5  and  14  years  of  age  in  India  only 
one  in  seventy  attends  any  school. 

"  Female  education  is  extremely  back- 
ward all  over  India  except  in  the  Punjab," 
says  Miss  Tennant.  "  There  girls  may 
remain  in  school  unmarried  up  to  15  and 
16  years  of  age.  In  Mysore  they  are  doing 
well.  They  have  established  294  schools 
for  girls.  In  Baroda  the  latest  report  says 
that  over  54,000  girls  attended  school  last 
year,  an  increase  of  10,000  over  the  number 
in  the  preceding  year. 

"  In  Mysore  and  Baroda  an  infant-mar- 
riage-prevention act  has  been  passed.  That 
it  is  having  its  (>ffect  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  "while  the  number  of  persons  in  Baroda 
fined  for  transgressing  this  act  was  17,386 
two  years  ago,  it  was  only  1,934  last  year. 
But  in  most  of  India  it  seems  almost  a 
hopeless  task  to  get  any  real  chance  for 
girls  to  be  educated." 

The  trouble  is  chiefly  with  the  old 
women,  who  are  jealous  of  anj^  change  in 
the  order  of  things,  and  with  the  men,  who 
have  the  traditional  masculine  aversion  to 
upheaval  in  the  feminine  world.  Miss 
Tennant  received  a  letter  from  a  high- 
caste  Brahmin  lady,  who  wrote: 

"  Our  hearts  break  within  us  when  we 
realize  that  our  educated  fathers,  l)rothers, 
and  husbands  have  given  us  nothing  to 
encourage  us  so  as  to  deserve  our  thanks." 


A    FACTORY    GIRL'S    VACATION 

F^EW  of  the  million  or  more  men  and 
women  who  will  get  vacations  of  from 
one  to  six  weeks  this  summer  ever  im- 
agined that  a  person  could  appreciate  one 
day  off,  and  that  spent  working  at  an  un- 
familiar job  to  pay  transportation  ex- 
penses. Probably  few  of  them  could  get 
anything  but  misery  out  of  such  an  ex- 
perience, not  because  pleasure  would  l)e 
neces.  arily  imi^ossible,  but  because  they 
could  not  adapt  themselves  to  that  .sort  of 
thing.  But  it  can  be  dom;,  the  proof  of 
whi(!h  is  furnished  by  Miss  M.  Jordan,  a 
factory  girl  of  Minneapolis,  writing  in 
The  Independent  (New  York).  Miss  Jor- 
dan's somewhat  i)athetic  letter,  written  in 
res[)()rse  to  a  re(iuest  for  descriptions  of 
vacation  experiences,  won  first  prize  over  a 
large  number  of  contributions.     Here  it  is: 

When  the  dismissal  bell  rang  that  third 
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Mobiloil 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor. 


The  hills 

show  how  well 

your  lubricant  suits  your  car. 

With  the  vvrony:  oil  your  motor  must  overcome  both  the  hill  and  the 
faulty  lubrication. 

You  will  find  that  the  correct  oil  carries  you  much  more  easily  over  the 
hills  at  hiffh  speed.  On  heavy  roads  the  correct  oil  will  yield  more  power, 
and  give  freedom  from  pounding  and  over-heated  motors. 

Different  types  of  motor  demand  different  grades  of  oil.  By  a  thorough 
analysis  of  various  cars,  we  have  prepared  a  complete  lubricating  schedule 
(printed  in  part  below).  It  gives  the  grade  of  oil  that  will  yield  the  greatest 
power  from  your  motor.      It  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

In  power-engineering  circles  these  recom- 
mendations from  us  would  be  accepted  as 
authoritative.  You  may  feel  assured  that,  in 
quality,  the  oils  specified  on  the  chart  set  a 
world  standard. 


They  are   put   up  in  barrels,   half-barrels, 
and  in  5  and  i  gallon  sealed,  white  cans. 


The  oils   (refined  and   filtered   to  remove 
free  carbon)  are  named  : 

Unrgo.vlc  M  >hili>il  ■-  «.<' 
Gjli'ifo^  |4»  Al(»l>il(»il  **ll.^' 
<>iirgo.>  le  niobiloil  "  11. " 
l-iirHToylo  :>l<>hil<iil  "E." 
Ciiri^o.vle  Moliiltiil  ■*.lrctir." 

.\11  nre  branded  with  the  Gargoyle,  which 
is  our  mark  of  manufacture. 


A   guide   to    correct     Automobile     lubrication 

Matplatiation  :  In  the  schedule  tlie  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargovle  Mobiloil  that 
should  be  used.  For  example.  "  A  "  means  "  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A."  "Arc"  means  "  (Jargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic."  For  all  electric  vehicles  use  (largoyle  Mobiloil  A.  The  recommendations  cover  both  pleasure 
and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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1-: 

A 
A 

Arc. 
A 

A 
A 

Arc 
A 

A 
A 

Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Rambler . 

Arc. 

Rapid 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Rcsal 

A 

!■; 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

K 

Renault 

A 

E 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Reo    

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

E 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Royal  Tourist..       . 

A 

E 

A 

I? 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Ari-. 

Arc-. 

Arc. 

Selden      

A 

E 

A 

E 

A 

E 

A 

E 

.Arc,  Arc, 

Simplex 

A 

E 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc, 

Arc, 

Arc. 

Speedwell    

A 

Arc 

.Arc. 'Arc. 

A     ArrI 

A 

Arc. 

Stanley 

U 

U 

U 

U 

D   1   D 

U 

1) 

I) 

U 

Stearns 

A 

E 

A 

A 

Arc.lArc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Steams  Knight. 

...|    ... 

A 

A 

Stevens  Ouryca 

A 

E 

Arc.  Arc. 

Arc.lArc 

Arr 

Arc. 

Arc, 

.\rc. 

Stocidard  Dnyton. 

E 

B 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Stoddard   Day  tun-   * 

1 

A 

A 

Knight               \ 

Thomas 

A 

E 

K 

E 

K 

K 

E   1 

E 

A 

K 

Walter 

A 
A 

K 

A 
A 

E 
E 

A 
A 

E 
E 

Arc. 

a' 

Arc. 

Arc 

E 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Welch 

Welch  Detroit  . 

Whilt  (C.u) 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

(St«m) 

U 

0 

I) 

I) 

D  1  D  1 

U 

I) 

0 

U 

Wiiiion    

A 

E 

E 

E 

Arc.l 

ArcJ 

Arc 

Arc. 

Are. 

Aco 

VACUUM   OIL  CX).,    Roclifster,   U.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Offices,  29  Broadway,  New  \'()rk  City 
Distributing    XK'archousti  in  the  f<r!in!f>(il  cilia  of  the  ivorlJ. 
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=  After  exhaustive  tests  of  the  principal  American  and  European  trncks.  the  City  Fuel  Compan>  and  s^ 

as;  the  Star  Motor  Delivery  Company  of  Chicago  have  placed  an  initial  order  for  75  of  our  trucks.  ^= 

I  Mack     Saurer    Hewitt  | 

=  Proved  by  12  years  of  real  use     Proved  by  17  years  o{  real  use           Proved  by  10  years  of  real  use  ^S 

M  "Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  world"  M 

I  You  want  g 

M  1.    Proof  of  Value.  M 

=  No    other    proof    equals    Mack,     12    years;    Saurer,     17    years;  ^ 

5  Hewitt,    10  years  of  actual  commercial  use.  = 

g  2.     Perfect  adaptation  to  your  business.  M 

=  We  build  ten  sizes   of  trucks — load  capacities  1  to  10    tons —  «  = 

5  with  all  styles  of  bodies.       An  exactly  rig^ht  size  and  style    for  = 

m  each  kind  of  work.  = 

=  No  Other  concern  is  SO  well  equipped  and  organized  M 

M  to  meet  all  the  transportation  needs  of  every  business.  M 

s  Sent:/  for  our  literature  M 

J  International  Motor  Company  | 

=  General  Offices                                                                                              Works  S 

^  Broadway  and  57th  New  'i'ork                                                           Allentown  Pa ;  Plainfield  N  J  S 

=  Sales  and  Service  Stations:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphiaj  Boston,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  S 

=  liuffalo,  Baltimore,  Newark,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  ^ 

=  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  other  large  cities  = 


Come 

Canadra 

Mr.  Manufacturer! 

Already  500.000  prosperous  people  in 
the  nthCalgJiry  disincl.  Triousands  coming  every 
month.  Pioneer  op[>ort unities  to  nmnulacture  everything 
the  f  irmT  wirars  or  use*.  Ptiwev  iS  cheap  at  Calgrtry.  A 
ne.'irby  fall.n  furnisbea  electricity.  Huge  gas  and  co.il  d(.-posit3 
(lose  by.  Farfry  nites  at  low  coft.  II  Railroads.  Low  tanes. 
City  thorriughly  modern.  Delightful  climate.  AVrite  today 
fur  our  liter^iture,  mentioning  yiur  own  industry  or  plans. 
Andrew  Miller,  Commissioner 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BUREAU 
231  Li^'hth  Ave..  West.  Calgary.  Alberta,  Canada 


WIZARD  Brand  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

"'  is  wonderfully  effective — economical  and 
convenient — superior  to  bone  or  chemicals 
for  home  fertilizing.     It  makes 

A  Beautiful 
f,AWN  and  (JARDEN 

because  It  Is  nature's  best  fertil- 
izer In  conreiitiatcd  form — 18 
unequalled  for  lawns— flowers— 
vegeUihles— trees — fruits  —  mead- 
ow an<l  i;ralD  land. 

fl!  M  00   P*""  '^•^e  barrel  freight 
"*^^  ^1      aid  east  of  Omaha— cash 
withor'ler.  Ask  for  quan- 
tity prices  and  inU;restinff  booklet. 

The  Pnlverized  M anare  Co. 

I  (t  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

Mtaard  Brjnd  is  sold  by  first-class  seedsmen 


i-.>.TABLE/j>^ 


MOORE'S 

THE  ORIGINAL  NONLEAKABLE 

FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

$2.50  AND  UP 

When   the   cap   is 
screwed  on,  the  pen 
is  as  tight  as  a  bottle. 
The  ink  must  stay  where 
it  belongs,  inside  the  barrel. 

Il  writes  at  the  first  stroke,  without  shaking. 

The  easiest  pen  to  fill,  simply  remove  the  cap  and 

drop  in  the  ink  — no  inky  joints  to  unscrew. 
It  writes  continuously  with  an  even  flow  of  ink. 
Il  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the  fewest 
parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
(Vloore's  Is  a  bablt  tdat  yoa  neveritel  over 
Every  Moore  Non-Leakable  Fountain  Pen  carries 
with  it  the  most  unconditional  guarantee. 

<*>9/-  Sa/e  ffy  Den/ers  Evervwfiere. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO 

fft/ams,  Cus/iin;^  S,  Foster,  Jellinp  ff^enii 

160  DtVONSHIRf,    ST  .    BOSTON.  MASS. 


of  July,  I  climbed  down  from  the  high-stool 
where  I  had  been  pasting  samples  since 
seven  o'clock  and  made  my  way  to  the 
elevator.  I  was  worn  out  with  the  noise, 
the  dirt  and  the  foul  air,  and  heartsick  be- 
cause of  the  oaths  and  jests  heard  all  day 
long. 

Tho  I  knew  my  face  was  covered  with 
dust  and  grime  I  did  not  stop  to  wash  at 
the  dirty  sink,  where  fifty  or  more  were 
already  congregated  waiting  their  turn. 
Instead,  I  hurried  on,  conscious  of  my 
dusty  and  disheveled  appearance,  and  also 
of  a  disgusting  odor  of  glue.  Ladies  ia 
dainty  attire  looked  askance  at  me,  and 
as  1  stept  on  the  crowded  street-car  it 
seemed  as  if  passengers  drew  away  from 
me  with  a  gesture  of  repulsion. 

The  long  weary  ride  was  at  last  at  an 
end.  I  lived  far  out  in  order  to  get  cheaper 
rent  and  purer  air  than  can  be  obtained  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  As  I  entered  the 
little  room  which  I  shared  with  a  girl 
friend,  the  shadows  of  twilight  were  fall- 
ing. In  the  gloom  I  distinguished  my 
friend  sitting  by  the  one  window  which 
supplied  what  air  and  light  it  could  to  the 
stuffy  little  room. 

"  Aren't  you  glad  to-morrow  is  the 
Fourth?"  she  inquired. 

"  Indeed  I  am,"  I  replied,  sinking  wearily 
into  a  chair. 

"  Let's  go  to  the  country,"  said  Mamie. 

"  How  I  wish  we  could  !  "  I  exclaimed; 
"  but  you  know  we  can  not  afford  it." 

"  I've  got  it  all  planned  out,"  continued 
Mamie.  "  It  will  cost  us  seventy-five  cents 
to  get  out  there  and  return,  but  we  can 
earn  that  picking  berries.  Here's  the  ad- 
vertisement in  The  Journal.  '  Pickers 
wanted,  good  wages,  take  Minnetonka 
car.'  Lizzie  told  me  about  it.  She  picked 
berries  all  one  season.  We'll  take  bread 
and  butter  with  us  and  buy  milk  and 
berries  out  there.  Just  think,  neither  of 
us  have  tasted  a  strawberry  this  sum- 
mer ! " 

"  It  wiU  be  sure  to  rain,"  I  said  dole- 
fully. "  Something  always  happens  to 
spoil  any  pleasure  we  might  have." 

But  it  didn't.  The  next  morning  dawned 
bright  and  beautiful.  By  seven  o'clock  we 
were  aboard  the  train  and  by  eight  o'clock 
we  were  walking  swiftly  along  a  country 
road  toward  Mr.  T's  residence. 

Mr.  T.  engaged  us  readily,  for  many  of 
his  regular  pickers  had  disappointed  him, 
he  said,  on  account  of  it  being  the  Fourth. 
His  son  conducted  us  to  the  berry-patch 
and  gave  us  each  a  crate  containing  sixteen 
small  wooden  boxes — for  fiUing  which  we 
were  to  receive  a  cent  and  a  half  apiece. 

"  Isn't  this  some  change  from  the  fac- 
tory?" I  asked,  looking  around  at  the  en- 
circling woods  and  fields  with  white  farm- 
houses nestling  among  them. 

■■  Listen  to  that  bird  sing  !  "  she  replied. 

■■  Don't  stop,"  I  said.  "  We  must  earn 
our  fare  out  here,  at  any  rate." 

We  worked  hard  all  morning,  but  work 
under  sueii  circumstances  is  a  pleasure; 
altho  we  did  get  somewhat  stiff  getting  up 
and  down  so  often.  The  birds  sang  to  us, 
the  soft  winds  played  about  us.  I  felt  as 
if  we  had  been  transplanted  to  another 
planet. 

By  noon  Mamie  had  earned  sixty  cents 
and  I  fifty.  We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  eat  our  luncheon.  There  in  the  shade 
of  a  great  tree  we  partook  of  our  bread, 
butter,  berries,  and  a  quart  of  milk  which 
we  had  procured  from  a  farmhouse  nearby. 
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From  there  we  could  see  the  blue  lake  and 
a  white  sailboat  skimming  its  surface. 

After  an  hour's  rest  we  resumed  our 
work.  We  were  the  only  ones  left  in  the 
field,  as  all  the  other  workers  had  stopt 
at  noon  on  account  of  it  being  the  Fourth. 
At  five  o'clock,  when  the  berries  had  to  be 
shipped,  Mamie  had  $1.05  to  her  credit 
and  I  ninety-five  cents. 

"  If  you  want  to  keep  on  working,  girls," 
said  Mrs.  T.,  "  you  can  have  all  you  will 
pick,  for  the  ripe  berries  will  be  spoiled  by 
to-morrow  and  it  will  be  all  the  better  for 
the  vines  to  have  them  picked." 

So  we  worked  away  until  six  o'clock, 
when  we  each  had  another  crate  full, 
Mamie  helping  me  to  finish  mine  as  I  was 
not  so  rapid  a  picker  as  she  was.  As  this 
was  rather  more  than  we  could  carry  back 
to  the  city  Mrs.  T.  said  she  would  keep  one 
of  the  crates  and  pay  us  for  it,  as  she  wanted 
to  make  some  jam. 

We  had  enough  bread  and  butter  with 
us  for  our  supper,  so  we  bought  another 
quart  of  milk,  and  also  asked  Mrs.  T.  if 
she  would  sell  us  some  hard-boiled  eggs. 
She  gave  us  six  for  ten  cents,  and  you  may 
laugh,  but  each  of  us  ate  three,  for  our  day 
in  the  open  air  had  given  us  a  fine  appetite. 

After  supper  we  sat  in  the  pavilion  on 
the  lake  shore  until  eight  o'clock  when  we 
returned  to  the  city,  each  carrying  a  pack- 
age containing  eight  boxes  of  berries  and 
each  well  pleased  with  the  day's  vacation. 


A    PSYCHIC    BALL    TWIRLER 

PRACTICALLY  all  great  baseball 
pitchers  have  to  be  experts  in  sizing 
up  batters,  in  reading  what  is  going  on  in 
their  minds  by  their  facial  expressions  or 
their  movements  while  standing  at  the 
plate,  but  Russell  Ford,  of  the  New  York 
Highlanders,  is  about  the  only  major- 
league  "  slabbist  "  who  elevates  twirling 
to  the  realm  of  the  occult.  Ford  claims, 
and  it  is  claimed  for  him,  that  whenever 
he  is  feeling  his  best  he  has  little  trouble 
in  getting  on  the  "  nerves  "  of  some  of  the 
greatest  batters  in  the  country,  including 
Cobb,  Baker,  and  Speaker.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  few  men  ever 
do  good  batting  when  they  are  ill  at  ease, 
and  Ford,  it  seems,  knows  how  to  make 
them  nervous.  His  methods  and  the  bat- 
ting tricks  of  some  famous  "  wallopers  "  he 
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can   purchate  high    grade  BONDS 
on  EASY  INSTALLMENTS. 

OU  can  use  OUR  PLAN  to  protect  your- 
self from  panics  or  other  depressions. 

'  OU  can  increase  your  income. 


Write  tor  further  particulars. 
DRPT  E 

R.  Tynes  Smith  Jr.,  &  G). 

BANKERS 

HALTIMORF.,  MD 

Mi-mhen  iif  the  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanf/e 


Chauffeur  Liable 

for  Criminal  Negligence 

Neglected  to  put  on  tire  chains — adjudged  guilty — 
Damages  assessed  against  him   in  Scottish   Court 


THE  MATTER  IN  QUESTION 
refers   to   an   action    brought 
lately  in  a  Scottish  Court  for 
damages  to  two  men  and  a  trap,  due 
to  a  collision  with  a  motor  car  which 
skidded  on  a  slippery  road. 

In  delivering  his  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  assessing  damages 
against  the  defendant,  the  learned 
judge  before  whom  the  case  was  tried, 
remarked,  among  other  things  : 

"The  accident  in  question  would  not  have 
oocured  if  Brown  (the  chauffeur)  had  not 
neglected  to  carry  with  him  the  non-skidding 
chains  which  had  been  supplied  to  him  for  use 
when  the  roads  were  in  a  slippery  and 
dangerous  state. 


"I  am  further  of  opinion  that  Brown  was 
negligent  in  not  haTing  on  non-skidding 
chains,  which  all  the  experts  agreed  would  havo 
prevented  the  accident.  With  his  knowledge  of 
the  road,  and  its  liability  to  sudden  change,  he 
should  have  carried  his  non-skidding  chains  on 
the  car.  They  are  easily  carried,  and  they  can, 
as  he  admitted,  be  put  on  in  a  few  moments. 
On  most  days  and  on  many  roads  such  non- 
skidding  appliances  are  probably  not  necessary, 
but  there  are  occasions — and  I  think  this  was 
Oi.e  of  them — wlien  they  are  indispensable,  and 
the  man  who  in  such  circumstances,  travels 
without  them,  must,  I  think,  be  held  to  do  so 
at  his  peril. 

"If  the  defendant  chauffeur  liad  taken  the 
very  ordinary  precaution  of  carrying  the  chains 
In  the  car  and  had  put  thom  on  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  the  accident  would  not  have  happened." 


Weed  Chains 

Eliminate  All  Danger  of  Slipping  or  Skidding 


No 

Tronble 
to  pat  on 


Nine-tenths  of  all  automobile  accidents 

are  caused  by  skidding.  Either  you  skid  into  the 
other  fellow  or  the  other  fellow  skids  into  you. 

Dangerous    conditions    are    constantly 

arising.  Slippery  roads  are  always  imminent.  An 
accident  is  liable  to  occur  almost  any  time.  Laying  aside 
the  personal  injury  which  confronts  you  and  your 
passengers,  are  you  wise  to  risk  the  expense  for 
repairs  to  your  automobile  and  for  personal  injury  liabil- 
ity, when  disaster  can  be  avoided  by  merely  taking  the 
ordinary  precaution  of  carrying  Weed  Chains  with  you  and 
putting  them  on  when  road  conditions  demand  ? 

Judges    and    juries    know    that   Weed    Chains 

prevent  skidding  and  slipping  and  they  certainly  will  hold 
you  criminally  negligent  if  you  neglect  to  use  them. 


Take  Precaution  Now 


For  your  own  safety — for  the  safety  of  other  road  users, 
stop  at  your  dealers  today  and  fully  equip  your  car  with  Weed  Chains. 

Occupy  very  little  space  when  not  in  use — applied  in  a  moment 
without  the  use  of  a  jack.      Cannot  injure  tires  because  "they  creep." 

Recommended  and  sold  by  all  reputable  dealers. 

Weed  Chain  Tire  Grip  Co.,  28  Moore  St.,  New  York 
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Self-Respect 
Requires  Clean  Teeth 


Clean  teeth  are 
possible    only  with  care 
with  twice-a-day    brushing  by  you  and 
twice-a-year  attention  by  your  dentist. 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  a  great  help  in 
keeping  the  teeth  in  good  condition. 

Thorough,  cleansing  and  polishing  effectively — 
Safe,  free  from  harmful  grit — 
Antiseptic,  checking  decay-germs — 
Wholesome,  correcting  acid-mouth — 
Delicious,  the  flavor    makes  its  use  a  treat — 
Convenient,   "  comes  out  a  ribbon,  lies  flat  on  the  brush." 

Trial  tube  (formerly  4c)  Will  now  be  sent  for 
2c  stamp,  to  cooer  packing  and  mailing  cost. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  Y,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — luxurious,  lasting,  refined. 


^X^e 


jghih 


ws^ 


KSS. 


"mm 


\\y 


Clca[C<;t  and  lestlitjlit  for  hemes, 
stfTes.fart.  ries.churrl!esandrulli<:  h&\H. 
M  akcs  and  l.urns  1  s  ow  n  gas.  Brighter  than 
electricity  tr  a.  etylene.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Over  yOO  styles.  Agents  wanted. 
^Write  for  catah>K"e- 

\^^HE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

,>»<:J^^>^'     92  E.  5th  SI.,  Canton.  O. 


4.^/- A  Nlfx   ^-^.^^  "^^^^^  ^^''t  '^''^^n 


("AM  i>r<><i  vc?,  aitiflcial  U-etli  in 
tlii-ir  n&tural  beauty  and  color. 
It  does  away  with  that  rubber 
ta«t«.  Kei-pis  plates  in  a  sanitary 
and  tiealttiy  condition.  Posi- 
tively nf)t  hannful. 

Send  lOcpnta  for  a  trial  pack- 
age K«f(ular  sizes  25  and  50 
(■vnt-"      Sent  p'j^tpaid. 

AUddlet«wD,CoDO. 


MOTHER^ 
-^  KNOWS! 


^ 


^ 


Whi+< 


Paper  Qi^pers 


f  \  nrf  in  ttir-  cai<'  uf  Bahy.     Used  inflid'-^ 

llif  I'lutii  diapL-r  and  d'-atiort-d  wh^-n  soilifd.  S*>ft  and  pliahle — 
niedicatt-d  to  prevent  r-hafin? — shaped  to  fit.  Endorsed  hyphyai* 
t'iant.  nursefl  and  motiiers-  Sold  l>y  dry  k^^s  and  druK  stores, 
stationers  and  infants'  ontfitt«T.<t.  or  sent,  pr^stpaid.  on  receipt 
^•f  price — 91  f^'  r*'''  hundred. 

WHITELAW    PAPER    OO0D8    COMPANY 
232  Washington  St.    Monticello,  Ills.  


Quick  to  make,  easily  digested,  very 
nourishing,  good  for  the  children,  a 
fine  dessert  for  the   evening  meal. 
No  ordinary  milk  gives  it  every  re- 
quisite like 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RKCIPE— Cover  half  a  box  of  gelatine  with 
cold  water  and  let  soak  twenty  minutes.  Di- 
lute one  can  Borden's  £acle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  put 
in  the  doiiblo  boiler;  when  hot  add  one-half 
cup  sugar  and  the  gelatine.  Stir,  strain,  and 
when  cold — not  stiff — flavor  with  one  teaspoon- 
ful  vanilla  extract,  and  add 
one-half  cup  of  sherry.  Turn 
into  a  mould  or  small  cups, 
and  set  on  tho  ioo  to  harden. 


>> 


'"\       one-l 

.A      into 

^-       and  I 


'*?/ 


Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

^'Leaders  of  QuaUty" 

Est.  1857  New  York 


explains  in  an  interview  with  James  S. 
Hammond,  an  expert  baseball  writer,  whose 
article  appears  in  the  Pittsburg  Leader. 
The  interview  took  place  in  the  clubhouse 
at  American  League  Park,  New  York  City. 
We  read: 

The  conventional  human  being  would 
probably  have  made  the  customary  display 
of  welcome  greeting  and  asked  me  what  he 
could  "  do  for  me,"  but  Mr.  Ford  did 
neither.  His  attitude  placed  me  at  ease 
and  commanded  me  to  proceed  with  the 
object  of  my  appearance  in  his  presence  to 
my  entire  satisfaction  without  the  use  of 
words. 

"Mr.  Ford,"  I  began,  "I  am  sure  you 
do  employ  something  more  than  a  strong 
arm  and  puzzling  benders  in  your  pitching 
triumphs.  Tell  me  what  are  your  thoughts 
immedictiely  after  you  have  been  assigned 
to  pitch?" 

"  First,  I  get  a  mental  picture  of  the 
V)atting  order  of  the  opposing  team." 

"And  then— ?" 

"  I  recall  the  faces  of  the  men  who  are 
to  confront  me  in  the  box." 

"  Next  in  order—?" 

"  All  their  individual  batting  character- 
istics are  brought  up  in  my  mind,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  order  they  are  to  appear 
before  me  at  the  plate." 

"  How  do  you  feel  about  having  all 
these  men  face  you  one  after  another  with 
a  baseball  sort  of  murderous  intent  upon 
your  chosen  means  of  livelihood?" 

"  How  do  I  feel?  It  is  like  a  warning  of 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  many  de- 
signing and  powerful  enemies.  Sometimes 
I'd  rather  be  the  famous  pugilist  who  has 
the  nerve  to  enter  a  prize  ring  for  the  ad- 
vertised purpose  of  meeting  '  all  comers  ' 
on  a  certain  set  occasion." 

"  Suppose  all  or  most  of  the  string  of 
batters  who  are  about  to  come  before  you 
for  their  rival  business  or  professional  pur- 
pose happen  to  be  acquaintances  or  valued 
friends  in  private  life?" 

"  I  wouldn't  allow  myself  to  consider 
them  as  anything  other  than  designing 
rivals.  They  have  become  my  enemies. 
It  is  like  boon  companions  sitting  down  to 
a  little  poker  game — '  here's  where  friend- 
ship ceases  '  is  the  decree  of  old  Dame 
Fortune,  and  oftentimes  the  participants 
are  heard  to  announce  this  sentiment  orally 
and  with  no  mild  evidence  of  meaning  just 
what  the  words  express." 

"  Do  you  affect  a  facial  expression  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  natural  confidence 
of  each  batter  as  he  faces  you?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  do.  Sometimes  I  find 
occasion  to  mix  a  few  vocal  inshoots  in  with 
the  best  of  my  arm  work." 

"  Which  of  the  famous  American  League 
batters,  all  of  whom  have  faced  you  so 
often,  display  the  most  confidence  when 
they  come  up  to  bat?" 

"  Cobb,  Lajoie,  Collins,  Speaker,  Baker, 
and  in  fact  all  of  the  '  three  hundred  and 
over  '  batters  like  to  make  the  pitchers 
feel  they  are  going  to  line  out  anything 
offered  to  them.  Cobb  affects  the  most 
confidence.  He  has  a  habit  of  talking  to 
tiio  boxmen,  telling  tluun  to  '  put  up  th(> 
best  they  got  and  watch  him  kill  it.'  " 

"  How  do  you  go  back  at  him  when  he 
hurls  that  kind  of  l)a(linage  at  you?" 

"  I  don't  notice  it  and  that  seems  to 
l)other  him  more  than  any  of  the  '  come 
back  '  stuff  I  might  cut  loose." 

"  Do  you   actually   prepare  yourself   to 
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look  the  first  man  directly  in  the  eye  and 
get  his  '  goat  '  by  psychic  influence  if  you 
can: 

' '  I  exert  all  the  mental  force  I  can  gather 
up  in  an  effort  to  disturb  the  batter's  con- 
fidence and  sometimes  I  really  seem  to  feel 
it  take  effect." 

"  Just  what  comes  up  in  your  mind  when 
you  catch  the  batter's  eye?  " 

"  I  find  myself  endeavoring  to  read  his 
intentions,  and  if  the  mental  connection 
appears  to  be  effective  I  try  to  exert  an 
influence  over  his  actions." 

In  many  instances  Ford  has  made  batters 
strike  at  bad  balls  that  they  had  no  chance 
of  hitting,  but  on  one  occasion  the  joke 
was  turned.  He  tried  a  wild  one  on  Lajoie, 
and  the  Clevelander  knocked  out  a  clean 
home  run.  Lajoie,  it  seems,  had  a  prefer- 
ence for  wide  ones,  and  lets  most  of  the 
good  ones  pass.    The  interview  goes  on: 

"  Do  any  of  the  batters  show  a  marked 
degree  of  nervousness  when  their  eyes  meet 
your  eyes?" 

"  Some  of  them  get  to  looking  away 
until  I  start  to  deliver  the  ball." 

"  Have  you  noticed  that  any  of  them 
actually  try  to  avoid  your  eyes?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  it  an- 
noys lots  of  them." 

"  Have  you  ever  felt  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  batters  to  get  your  mental 
'  goat  '  in  the  same  way  ?  ' ' 

"  I  certainly  have.  The  best  of  them 
cast  a  sharp  eye  on  the  pitchers  as  if  trying 
to  impress  them  that  they  are  reading  their 
inmost  thoughts  and  getting  a  true  angle 
on  what  is  coming  up  to  the  plate  before 
each  delivery.  Baker  always  assumes  this 
sort  of  psychic  attitude  at  bat." 

"  Can  you  recall  an  instance  of  such  an 
experience  with  Baker?  " 

"  Yes,  many  instances.  One  in  particu- 
lar. John  Franklin  had  me  in  the  '  three 
and  two  '  hole  and  he  did  his  best  to  get  a 
line  on  my  next  delivery.  I  gave  him  a 
drop,  plumb  over  the  center,  and  he  lined 
out  a  two-base  hit.  He  gave  me  the  im- 
pression of  expecting  to  be  passed  and  I 
believe  he  wouldn't  have  swung  on  that 
drop  had  it  gone  up  lower  and  over  the 
inside  corner  instead  of  cutting  the  good 
ozone  in  half  right  about  where  he  wanted 
it." 

"  Do  you  allow  yourself  to  go  so  far  with 
this  effort  in  mental  tel(>graphy  that  you 
assume  you  actually  do  read  the  thoughts 
or  intentions  of  batters  when  they  face 
you?" 

"  I  oft<>n  find  myself  doing  so  quite  un- 
consciously, the  habit  has  li(!Come  so  or- 
dinary with  me." 

"  Do  you  figure  that  any  of  the  batters 
endeavor  to  read  vour  mind  in  lliis 
fashion?" 

"  I  try  not  to  give  the  slightest  thought 
to  what  mental  extraction  they  may  have 
working  on  me.  But  I  suppose  some  of 
them  are  keen  to  the  same  imdertaking." 

"  Then  you  stoutly  believe  there  is  .some- 
thing much  more  sul)tlc  1o  the  duel  between 
batter  and  pitclier  than  the  commonplace 
guessing  conte.st  view  of  it?" 

"  Why  ci'rtainly.     I  feel  sun-  of  it." 

"Have  you  considered  the  wonderful 
possibilities  a  greater  development  of  this 
mental  phenomena«honld  bring  about?" 

"  Surely  I  have.  I  believe  the  day  will 
come  on  earth  when  men  will  n<it   t>i    .ihle 
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ings  formed   by    "e$tandard"   Fixtures.      They   should 
be  in  every  home  if  only  for  that  reason.    Their  service- 
ability, beauty  and  resistance  to  time,  make  them  a  never 
ending  source  of  pleasure  to  the  household  owning  them. 
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ings, Public  Institutions,  etc.,  are 
identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label, 
with  the  exception  of  one  brand  of 
hath  bearing  the  Red  and  Black  Label, 
which,  while  of  the  first  quality  of 
manufacture,  have  a  slightly  thinner 
cnamelinfr,  and  thus  meet  the  require- 


ments of  those  who  demand  'Standard" 
qualityat  less  expense.  All  "^Xnndard" 
fixtures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 
And  no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it 
bears  the  fiuarantee  label.  In  order  to 
avoid  substitution  of  inferior  fixtures, 
specify  'Standard"  goods  in  writing 
(not  verbally)  and  make  sure  that  vou 
pet  them. 
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Heavy  Car  Type 

For  Any  Rim 

Not  What  You  Pay 
But  What  You  Get 

is  the  important  thing  when 
you  buy  tires 

Our  fourteen  years'  experience  in 
quality  lire  building  prcxJuced  eigh- 
teen months  ago  a  tire  whose  strength 
and  balance  (or  equal  resistance  to 
wear)  had  not  been  paralleled.  We 
had  reason  to  believe  that  tire  to  be 
as  near  perfection  as  anything  made 
of  rubber   and  by  man   could    be. 

The  intervening  year  and  a  half  has 
only  strengthened  our  belief.  Re- 
gardless of  cost,  we  have  held  abso- 
lutely to  the  construction  and  quality 
then  established,  and  are  confi- 
dent  we  have  an   unequaled    tire. 

Any  Fisk  User 
Will  Tell  You 

That  is  why  we  have  urgently  and 
repeatedly  invited  investigation  of 
the  Fisk  Product  before  orders  were 
placed ;  why  we  say  again  that 
any  Fisk  user  will  tell  you  that  our 
HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  tires  hold 
a  phenomenal  record  for  endurance 
—  that  we  are  making  tires  that  are 
dependable  —  that  we  have  a  strong 
balanced  construction  which  means 
a  uniformly  satisfactory  production — 
that  your  neighbor  s  experience  with 

FISK   HEAVY   CAR   TYPE 

tires   will    be    YOUR    experience. 
Get  It  On  Your  Tire 

^'Fisk  Heavy 
Car  Type 
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It  stands  for  all  that 
is  best  in  tire  con- 
struction — Strength, 
Quality,    Mileage. 

THE  FISK 
RUBBER  CO. 

Department  D 
Ckicopee  Falls,  MaitachasctU 

Direct  Factory  Brancbei 
Id  35  Citiei 
Town  .NVir 

f   irTrttMl  liailfy  Tread 


to  '  eloak  and  dissemble  '  theii-  real  doings 
or  intentions  as  they  do  now.  I  don't  pre- 
sume that  our  minds  are  going  to  become 
like  open  books,  hut  I  do  have  a  feeling 
that  the  i)resent  e\ideiu'es  of  the  power  of 
mind  o\er  mind  will  develop  greater  men- 
tal surprizes." 

"  Do  you  know  that  a  great  many  ball 
players  say  they  don't  see  how  you  get 
away  with  that  easy  stuff  you  pitch?  " 

"  Of  (!ourse  I  do.  That's  a  common  re- 
mark for  them  to  make,  but  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  those  who  say  it  don't  believe 
it  themselves.  Just  like  some  of  them  will 
tell  you  they  can  hit  anything." 

They  all  look  alike  to  me,  you  know,' 
is  a  common  saying  in  baseball  circles,  but 
the  records  fail  to  back  it  up." 

'■  Can  you  remind  me  of  any  question  or 
questions  that  I  had  in  mind  and  have; 
failed  to  ask  you?  " 

'■  Hardly.  That  would  be  a  test  in  mind- 
reading.  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  look  into 
oiK^'s  brain  for  mislaid  articles,  and  to  be 
perfectly  frank  I  don't  think  you  have 
missed  any.  Now  tell  me,  haven't  you  used 
up  the  stock  of  questions  you  prepared  for 
me?" 

Well,  I  Mas  forced  to  admit  that  I  had. 
So  I  exchanged  a  pleasant  good-by  hand- 
shake with  ^oung  Mr.  P\)rd,  the  pitching 
p.sychologist.  and  passed  out  of  the  High- 
lander's clubhouse  feeling  that  1  had  met 
and  talked  with  an  extremely  interesting 
personality. 


HONEYMOONING    AMONG    PIRATES 

PLENTY  of  adventure  on  honeymoon 
trips  is  the  delight  of  most  newlyweds, 
but  the  kind  of  thrills  that  Jules  Hardinot, 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  bride,  who  was  for- 
merly Louise  Wickoff,  of  Minneapolis,  re- 
centh'  experienced  are  not  the  kind  that 
would  encourage  young  pleasure-seekers  in 
wandering  into  strange  and  lawless  places. 
M.  Hardinot  and  his  bride  went  to  the 
Caucasus  soon  after  their  marriage,  and, 
while  sailing  on  the  Caspian  Sea  in  a  Per- 
sian st (earner,  they  and  several  other  per- 
sons fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  the  chief 
of  wliom  was  Ali  Mirza,  the  ex-Shah.  The 
ro\al  buccanctT  became  enamored  of 
Madame  Hardinot,  and  becau.se  she  would 
not  give  up  her  husband  for  the  pirate  she 
was  subjected  to  (lie  most  subtle  tortures. 
Her  husl)and  fared  even  worse,  and  had 
not  a  di.sgruntled  member  of  Ali  Mirza's 
crew  rescued  them,  they  probably  would 
have  been  killed.  So  runs  the  story,  which 
we  have  not  seen  corroborated  elsewhere 
but  which  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Aincriran,  in  which  it  a[)peared,  assures  us 
he  took  in  good  faith  from  his  Paris  cor- 
respondent. Madame  Hardinot  tells  it. 
The  pair  were  on  shipboard,  unconscious 
of  any  piratical  e.\-Shahs  lurking  near — 

I  was  awakened  al)out  twelve  o'clock  by 
a  loud  rapping  on  the  cabin  door.  It 
roused  my  husband,  too,  and  hopping  out 
if  his  bunk,  he  demanded  who  it  was. 

"  It's  I,  the  Cai)tain,"  replied  a  voice,  in 
(XceHent  French;  "  we  have  been  cap- 
tured  by    the   pirates.      Mohammed   save 
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GENUINE  RUBBER  TIRE  FOB 

with  -Strap  ready  to  wear,  35c.  Tire  only, 
10c.  Paiier  weiglit,  tire  and  wheel,  250. 
•Send  coin  or  st.iinps.  Oiiantity  prices  with 
special  lettering.  Agents  vAanted  to  sell 
compete  line  of  rubber  novelties.  Auto 
tire  post  <ards,  satchel  checks,  hatchets  and 
a  whole  lot  ol  trick  novelties.  Write  quick 
lor  c.italoKue. 

Dept.  "  E,"  OAKLAND  ADVERTISING  CO 
Akron,  Ohio 


I  WILL  SEND  YOU 

Two  Fine  Silk  Poplin  $l|0 
Four-in-HandTiesfor  I 


And  1  will  guarantee 
that  my  Ties  will  not 
wrinkle  or  show 
scarf  -  pin  holes  like 
ordinary  Ties. 


I  back  that  state- 
ment by  refunding 
your  money  if  my 
Ties  are  not  exactly 
as  I  represent  them, 
or  if  you  are  in  any 
way  dissatisfied  with  them.  My 
relereiue  on  this  point  is  any  I'ank 
in  Troy. 

'I'he  usual  store  would  have  to 
cliarge  you  l!ic.  to  $1.00  each  for 
tliese  I-'our-in-Hands-becanse  of 
middlemen's  profits.  lint  I  cut 
out  those  profits  by  mannlacturing 
and  selling  direct  to  yon. 

My  Ties  outwear  two  ordinary 
'I'ies-look  better — cost  less.  Made 
in  two  widths  (IJ  or  2  inches),  4(i 
inches  long,  and  reversible  (double 
wear).     Colors: 

I'.lack,  White,  Green,  I'rown. 
dray.  Red,  Cerise,  Purple,  Helio- 
troi>e,  Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue, 
Dark  Blue,  Old  Rose. 

My  (.;atalogue— FRKK  for  the 
asking — shows  hundreds  of  styles 
ol  Men's  Neckwear,  Collars,  and 
other  apparel,  and  contains  a 
Chart  showing  how  to  tie  all  styles  of  men's  Neckwear. 


SPECIAL    3  Made-to-Measure  SHIRTS  for  $6. 
For  Men       Write  for  partlcul-irs. 
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us  !    You  are  to  dress  right  away  and  come 
on  deck — Madame,  too  I  " 

The  thing  seemed  so  ludicrous  at  first 
that  I  looked  at  my  husband  and  he  looked 
at  me  and  we  just  laughed. 

■■  Pirates  !  We  are  captured  by  pirates  ! " 
he  said.  "  What  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
put  on,  Louise,  for  the  function?  1  have 
never  been  captured  l)y  pirates  l)efor(', 
you  know,  and  I  don't  know  what  is  just 
■de  rigaeur.'^ 

"  It's  after  dusk,  my  dear,"  I  answered, 
""  and  as  for  mo,  1  shall  put  on  evening 
dress.  If  we  had  been  ca{)tured  in  the 
morning,  why,  it  would  have  been  differ- 
ent." 

Donning  our  evening  clothes,  we  packed 
up  a  few  of  our  belongings  and  made  our 
way  on  deck.  There  we  saw  our  Persian 
fellow  travelers  shackled  hand  and  foot, 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  assorted  cut- 
throats of  all  nationalities,  altho  they  were 
•evidently  mairdy  Persians. 

In  the  distance  we  saw  riding  at  anchor 
"what  was  undoubtedly  the  pirate's  vessel, 
&  small  boat  bouncing  up  and  down  on  the 
waves  beside  our  shi;*,  indicating  how  the 
pirates  had  made  their  way  on  board.  We 
were  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea  far  out  of 
sight  of  land. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  companionway 
a  big  bloodthirsty-looking  fellow,  who  was 
evidently  in  charge  of  the  boarding  party, 
beckoned  to  us  and  told  us  in  broken 
French  that  we  were  prisoners  of  his  p]x- 
fellency  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  who  was 
anxious  to  receive  us  on  board  his  vessel. 

"  It  is  best  for  us  to  go,"  said  my  hus- 
band to  me,  "  they  daren't  harm  us  once 
J  they  realize  who  we  are." 
'  When  we  got  on  board  we  found  the 
vessel  to  be  beautifully  appointed.  Seated 
on  a  sort  of  divan,  beneath  the  bridge,  was 
the  ex-Shah  of  Persia,  Mohammed  Ali 
Mirza,  sleek,  fat,  and  sleepy-eyed.  He  was 
surrounded  by  a  regular  court.  One  of  his 
Cabinet,  we  afterward  found  out,  was  the 
notorious  Zaubek  Boroff,  formerly  a  Rus- 
sian police  spy,  who  had  turned  highway 
robber,  and  then  to  escape  the  Russian 
authorities  had  joined  Mohammed's  court. 
He  was  seated  on  the  i)irate  chief's  right 
hand,  drest  in  a  Persian  uniform,  covered 
with  medals  and  other  decorations  which 
the  ex-Shah  had  bestowed  on  him. 

"  I  protest  against  this  treatment  as  a 
French  citizen  !  "  declared  my  husband 
stoutly,  "  and  I  warn  you  that  unless  we 
are  at  once  released  ni>-  Government  will 
make  you  pay  dearlv  for  this  outrage.  We 
are " 

Before  he  could  finish  Mohaiiimed 
nodded  his  head,  and  two  burly  attendants 
seized  him  and  carried  him  off.  i  ran 
toward  him,  but  I  was  held  back  l)y  otiicrs, 
and  my  husband  called  out,  as  he  was  led 
below.  "  Don't  be  frightened,  Louise;  they 
<lare  not  harm  you  !  " 

"  Just  a  minute,  Madame,"  said  Mo- 
hammed in  French,  bowing  to  me,  "  I  ex- 
pected you  to  pay  me  a  longer  visit  than 
that.  Pray  be  seated,"  and  he  indicated 
the  chair  beside  him  which  Boroff  had  just 
vacated. 

"  I  heard  of  you  at  Baku.  1  tiioiiglit  I 
would  like  to  meet  you.  W  lial  I  like  I 
usuall\  get,  and  here  we  arc  \\'\\y  <*aii  no( 
we  be  friends?  " 

I  lowered  my  head  so  as  not  to  .see  (lie 
insulting  gaze  I  knew  he  was  directing  at 
me,  and  did  not  answer. 


Did  you  suffer  from 
the  cold  last  winter? 


^ 


I        ! 


L__ 


There's  certain  heat  and  comfort  in  every  room — morning, 
noon  and  night — in  the  home  heated  with 

UnITEDjSTATES  liADIATORS  ANDB0IL,BRS 

that  the  home  heated  with  stoves  and  furnaces  never  enjoys. 

The  radiant  heat  of  hot  water  and  steam  makes  and  keeps  every  room  in  the 
house  warm,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  Such  a  house  knows  no  cold  draughts 
and  floors — no  starved  air  from  which  the  oxygen  has  been  burned — no  shivery 
mornings — no  colds  from  half-warmed  rooms. 

The  new  home  should  be  heated  with  United  States  Boilers  and  Radiators — the 
old  home  finds  new  health,  warmth  and  comfort  in  their  easy  installation. 

United  States  Boilers  and  Radiators  are  designed  and  constructed  to  heat  your  home  efficiently  and  with 
great  economy  of  fuel.  Our  engineers  make  them  to  meet  any  structural  or  climatic  condition.  ELach  home 
is  a  separate  problem — met  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  your  individual  needs.  Any  member  of  the 
steam  and  hot  water  heating  trade  is  qualified  to  figure  with  you  on  United  States  boilers  and  radiators. 

"A  Modern  House-Warming "  FREE 

To  enable  every  householder  to  really  understand  heat  and  the  methods  of  heating,  xaA  to  apply  • 
this  knowledge  to  his  own  intimate  needs  —  we   have  published   "A   Modem    House-Warming " 
which  explains  in  a  simple  fashion  "the  why  "  of  every  heating  system.      It  is  really  a  text  book  on 
modern  heating,  elaborately  illustrated — it  is  invaluable  to  anyone  who  really  wants  to  know   how 
his  home  can  be  efficiently  and  cheaply  heated. 

No  home  is  sanilary  thai  is  broom  cleaned.  A  duslless,  germless  residence  or 
commercial  building  is  assured  if  you  own  the  most  modern  and  efficient  of  all 
vacuum  cleaners.  May  we  send  you  our  book,  "HOW  TO  BUY  A  VACUUM 
CLEANER,"  written  by  an  eminent    authority?     It  will  go  free  upon   request. 

United  jStates  Radiator  (orporation 

49  East  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Midi. 


BRANCHES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS  : 


NEW  YORK,  3-5-7  West  29th  St. 
PHILADELPHIA.  122  North  13th  St. 
PITTSBURGH,  4th  Ave.  and  Wood  St. 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.MetropoH'nBk.Bldg. 
DETROIT,  139  Jefferson  Ave. 
ST.  LOUIS,  14th  and  Pine  Sts. 
BUFFALO,  Fidelity  Trust  Building 


CLEVELAND.  1419  Scbofleld  Building 
BOSTON,  236  Congress  St. 
BALTIMORE,  709  North  Howard  St. 
CHICAGO,  134  North  Dearborn  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  901  Washingt'n  Ave.So. 
OMAHA,  916  Farn.im  St. 
KANSAS  CITY,  220  East  lOth  St, 


ere  are  swings  ana  see-saws  tor  the 
tal   bars    and   rings    for   the    boys,  teeter 
summer  toboggan  for  both  to  enjoy. 


orizon- 
ladder   and  i 


YoD  can  choose  your  children's  play  companions  »licn  you 
h.WL'  them  at  hoiiu-     'riieouHil  i.s  strongly  built  of  heavily 
K,Tlvaiii/.i'(l  steel  iiipiiij;;  perfect  sM>ikni.>iishi|);  is  rcp.iir 
proof.     It  is  easily  set  op  and  the  various  (larts  are  easily 
adjusted  as  may  he  desired    K  very  part  guamiiteed 
\Vrit<'  r^r  illiiilratvd  Catalog  C  nii.l  fivr  ItHiklvt 
"Thf  Hi'iilih  siory  of  n  Menu.' lirinimiiuin  " 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

3508  De  K.lb  St. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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Qhiclats 

•  tf  REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

The  singer's  tones 
are  more  dulcet, 
the  speaker's  voice 
more  clear,  Avhen 
Chiclets  are  used 
to  ease  and  refresh 
the  mouth  and 
throat.  The  refine- 
ment of  chewing 
gum  for  people  of 
refinement.  It's 
the  peppermint — 
the  true  mint. 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards 
in  the  packages.  You  can 
secure  a  heautiful  Bird 
Album  free. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

5c.    the    Ounce    and    in    5c., 
10c.  and  25c.  PackeU 


SEN-SEN  CHICLET 
COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York 


Write   lor  a    Sample    Cake 

For  <c,  we  will  .scud  a  .s;imple,  enouifli  to  la.st  a 
week.  In  this  crystal  clear  soap,  we  have  cau«ht 
the  real  frawance  of  frenh  violets.  Write  today. 
The  .\ndrcw  Jcrprcns  Co.,  I>cpt.  ^,  Cincinnati,  O. 


"Speak,  Madame."  he  went  on;  "I 
.said  I  usually  get  what  I  like.  I  like  you. 
Shall  we  be  friends?  " 

I  felt  faint  and  it  was  only  by  the  great- 
est effort  that  I  retained  my  consciousness. 
The  whole  scene  was  so  unlike  anything  I 
had  ever  before  witnessed,  much  less  par- 
ticipated in.  Here  I  was  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  on  a  strange  ship,  insulted 
by  an  ex-Shah  in  the  presence  of  a  court 
consisting  of  murderers  and  thieves,  mj^ 
husband  a  prisoner  below,  and  with  ap- 
parently no  sign  of  a  rescue.  My  only 
hope  seemed  to  lie  in  American  tact  versus 
Oriental  cunning.  I  decided  that  I  must 
apparently  yield  to  the  ex- Shah's  sugges- 
tion. To  offend  him  at  this  juncture  could 
only  have  made  things  worse. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  delighted  to  be  honored 
by  your  excellency,"  1  said,  somewhat 
sadly,  I  mu.st  admit. 

"  Well,  j^ou  don't  look  very  delighted, 
but  perhaps  you  are  tired.  They  will  show 
you  to  your  saloon." 

I  was  conducted  below  and  was  .soon 
joined  by  my  husband. 

That  night  Madame  Hardinot  slept  but 
little,  and  several  times  she  heard  hideous 
jells.  Her  husband  got  up  to  investigate, 
but  was  warned  by  a  sentry  to  keep  to  his 
room.  Next  morning  they  were  allowed 
to  g(j  on  deck,  and  when  they  inquired 
about  their  Persian  friends  they  were  told 
that  they  had  "died  suddenly  in  the  night," 
which  explanation  accounted  for  the  yells. 
The  story  goes  on: 

Shortly  afterward  we  were  summoned 
before  Mohammed  in  his  own  cabin.  It 
was  luxuriously  furnished.  He  was  seated 
on  a  divan,  and  he  be(!koned  us  to  seat 
ourselves  on  cushions  which  surrounded 
him. 

"  I  want  you  to  release  Madame,"  lie 
said,  quite  coolly,  to  my  husband;  "  1  will 
make  her  my  wife.     I  have  only " 

My  husliand  started  to  his  feet,  but  1 
clutclied  his  sleeve  and'held  him  back. 

"  Will  you  consent?  " 

"  You  infamous  scoundrel,"  my  husband 
began,  but  a  brigand,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  cx-Shah,  entered,  and,  drag- 
ging my  husband  to  his  feet,  shoved  him 
roughly  out  of  the  cabin. 

I  was  left  alone  with  Mohammed  ! 

"  And  now,  Aladame,"  he  said  softly, 
"  how  would  it  suit  you  to  be  my  wife?  " 

"  It  is  impossible;  I  am  already  mar- 
ried. European  women  can  have  but  one 
husband  at  a  time,  jou  know." 

"  At  a  time,  yes.  But  if  your  husband 
w<'re  to  die  you  could  marry  me  then, 
couldn't  j'ou?  " 

There  was  a  horrible  leer  on  his  fa'-e,  and 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  struck  him 
with  all  my  might ! 

"  So,  Madame !  "  he  said  l)itterly. 
"  You  will  not  be  my  wife,  eh?  You  will 
not  smile  at  me,  eh?    We  will  .see." 

He  summoned  an  attendant  and  I  was 

taken  on  deck,  tied  into  a  steamer  chair 

I  and  my  shoes  and  stockings  removed.     By 

I  and  by  my  husband  was  brought  on  deck, 

oo,  and   he  was  tied   to  a  near-by  mast. 

Then    Mohammed    appeared    and    seated 

himself  on  a  cushion  at  my  feet. 

I  was  terribly  scared.  I  could  not  imag- 
ine what  ho  was  going  to  do.  A  moment 
later,  however,  a  member  of  the  crew  ap- 
peared with  a  large  peacock  feather,  which 


THE   TYPEWRITER 

OF 

MAINTAINED  EFFICIENCY 

LCSmith&Bros. 

Typewriter 

Ball  Bearing  Long  Wearing 

The  ball  hearing  type  bar  of  an  L.  C. 
Smith  is  just  acquiring  a  polish  from 
use,  when  an  ordinary  type  bar  bear- 
ing is  beginning  to  wear  out. 

That  is  but  one  reason  why  the 
L.  G.  Smith  retains  its  Emoothness 
and  accuracy  of  operation  indefinitely. 

The  rigid  but  frictionless  ball  bearinjj 
carriage  with  its  light  tension,  the 
light  touch  capital  shift,  and  other 
equally  individual  features,  combine 
to  make  possible  typewriting  which  is 
almost  effortless  and  always  accurate. 

To  buy  an  L.  C.  Smith  is  to  invest  in 
typewriter  satisfaction.  Every  ele- 
ment of  speculation  as  to  length  and 
quality  of  service  has  been  eliminated 
by  the  application  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced mechanical  principles  and  the 
use  of  materials  specifically  chosen 
for  each  working  part. 

Write  for  new  booklet,"Vantage  Points 
of  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter. " 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Head  Office  for  Domestic  and  Foreign  Businer:; 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


5% 


Write  today  for  the 
Calvert  Book 


It  is  a  book,  that  everyone  who  is  saving 
money — or  has  money  to  invest  ought  to 
liave.  It  is  full  of  interesting  information 
for  investors  and  tells  in  detail  of  this  com- 
pany and  its  seventeen  years  of  successful 
experience.  Tiie  Calvert  Mortgage  &  De- 
posit Comi>any  pays  5  per  cent  interest  on 
all  money  intrusted  to  its  care.  Money 
begins  to  draw  interest  the  day  it  is  received 
and  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  with- 
out notice.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
company  there  has  never  been  a  day's  de- 
lay in  the  mailing  of  interest  checks  or  in 
the  repayment  of  i)rincipal  when  demanded. 

//  is  an  ideal  saviiifis  or  inijeitment plan — 
Doir t  fail  to  'VLrilrJor  the  book. 

THE    CALVERT  MORTGAGE    &    DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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lie  handed  to  Mohammad.  And  then  fol- 
lowed the  worst  hour  of  torture  I  have  ever 
endured.  With  the  end  of  the  feather  the 
ex-Shah  tickled  the  soles  of  my  feet  until 
1  went  almost  crazy  with  the  subtle  pain  it 
intlicted.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  my 
husband  had  to  witness  my  agony  without 
being  able  to  offer  me  any  assistance.  He 
struggled  to  release  himself,  but  every  time 
he  moved  he  was  lasht  b_\-  a  big  Persian 
and  told  to  keep  still.  1  struggled,  too,  but 
it  was  of  no  avail,  and  all  the  time  the  hor- 
rid ex-Shah  sat  in  front  of  me  with  that 
awful  leer  on  his  face  and  kept  repeating: 

"  Smile,  Madame,  why  don't  you 
smile?  " 

I  was  completely  exhausted  when  I  was 
released  and  allowed  to  go  to  m\-  cabin. 
JNly  husband  was  kept  away  from  me. 
After  dinner  I  was  taken  on  deck  and  again 
subjected  to  the  same  torture,  my  husband 
being  made  to  witness  the  ordeal  again. 

That  night  I  slept  alone.  My  husband 
Avas  no  longer  allowed  to  communicate 
with  me.  I  tried  my  cabin  door  and  found 
it  unlocked,  but  outside  was  a  sentry. 
Imagine  my  agony  when  I  heard  my  hus- 
band's voice  crying  out  in  pain  and  real- 
ized that  he  was  being  tortured — perhaps 
murdered  !  I  rushed  out  of  my  cabin,  but 
was  forced  back  by  the  sentry  and  the  door 
locked.  I  beat  upon  the  door,  but  my 
elTorts  were  in  vain. 

The  following  day  was  a  repetition  of 
the  preceding  one,  except  that  I  saw  noth- 
ing of  my  husband.  I  was  at  my  wits'  end, 
for  I  feared  that  he  had  been  murdered, 
and  it  was  really  a  relief  to  me  to  hear  at 
night  his  agonized  shrieks,  for  I  realized 
that  at  least  he  was  still  alive. 

That  night,  when  ever\thing  was  quiet, 
my  cabin  door  was  suddenly  opened.  I 
was  half  asleep,  but  my  nerves  were  at  such 
:i  tension  that  the  slightest  noise  sounded 
as  loud  as  a  cannon-shot.  It  was  dark  and 
I  could  not  see  who  the  intruder  was,  altho 
I  saw  by  his  size  that  it  was  not  mj'  hus- 
band. 1  was  about  to  shriek  when  the  in- 
truder exclaimed  in  a  whisper: 

"  Shssh  !  Make  no  noise.  I  have  ar- 
ranged with  your  husband  to  free  you. 
CJet  ready  and  follow  me  !  " 

He  left  the  room,  and,  hardly  believing 
my  ears,  I  hastened  into  my  clothes.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  was  ready  and,  cautiously 
opening  the  door,  stept  into  the  corridor. 
The  .sentry  was  gone,  but  J  saw  the  big 
Persian  who  had  summoned  me  waiting 
for  me.  1  followed  him  and  he  led  me  to 
the  rail  and  told  me  to  descend  a  rope  lad- 
<ler  which  dangled  over  an  open  l)oat. 

Down  I  went,  and  there  I  found  my 
husband  bleeding  from  a  hundred  cuts. 
whi<'h  he  afterward  explained  to  me  he 
had  sustained  during  the  last  two  days. 

The  Persian  who  had  conducted  me 
followed  us  into  the  boat  and  we  rowed  off. 

As  wo  separated  from  the  i)irate  ship 
which  lay  at  anchor  I  noticed  that  the 
water  was  discolored,  and  soon  J  discerned 
the  floating  bodies  of  two  corpses.  I 
glanced,  horror-stricken.  iiKiuiringly  at  my 
husl)and. 

■•  The   bodies   of    tlit 
swered  briefly, 
could  see,  and 
with  (|uestions. 

.\fler  a   row  of  some 
>ighted   land,   and.   som» 
lamled  at  Cape  Bulak. 

Our    escai)e.    !    iiflt-rwanl    Iriirnrd,    w;i 


sentries,"    he    an- 
He  was  in  terrible  pain,  I 
1  did  not   theti  bother  him 

twel\c   hours   we 
•   hours  later,   we 


ARROW 
Collars  and  Shirts 


A/fEDORA  is  a  lower 
-*-'■'  Belmont,  the  best 
liked  collar  style  ever  in- 
troduced. There  is  now  a 
Belmont  for  every  man — 

BELMONT 

2}ii  inch 

CHESTER 

2  nich 

^/o?'  25  cents 


GLASGOW 

'2  5  8  inch 
MEDORA 


men 


AN  ordinary  shirt  may 
-^"^  be  right  when  you 
buy  it,  but  an  Arrow 
Shirt  will  be  right  when 
you  wear  it. 

$1.50  and  more 

Send  for  Booklets 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  COMPANY 

461  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


I9IZ,  BYC.P.aCO.,  N.V. 


Most  {jeople  drink  carbonated  mineral  spring  water  because  it  is  so  refreshing. 

the  water  that  makes  you  smack  your  lips  and  say,  "After  all,  there  is  nothing 

tier  than  Kood  water."     By  every  test— taste,  litfhtness,  purity,  mineral,  alkaline 

-r^  (lualities     Londonderry  is  the  best  of  American  table  waters— and  nothini; 

W^  abroad  excels  it.     Incidentally,  Londonderry  blends  with  liquor  better 

I   '    than  any  other  water— it  literally  improves  the  li(iuor. 

Sparkling    'effervescent'  in    three    table   sizes.      Plain    {atilD  in    half 
gallon  bottles,  and  other  sizes  if  desired. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  Londonderry  locally,    write  us, 
and  we  will  sea  you  arc  ;.upplied  at  retail  prices. 
LONDONDERRY  LITIIIA  SPRING  WATER  COMPANY 
NaNhua.  N.  II. 
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A  Public 
Speaker 

whose  mouth  and  teeth  arc  ihc 
focus  for  the  vision  of  hundreds, 
finds  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  the 
dentifrice  of  sure  results.  Seldom 
does  speck  or  cavity  mar  the 
whiteness  of  the  teeth  of  users  of 


PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


because  of  its  cleansing  power  as  a 
dentifrice  and  its  unique  ability  as  a 
scientific  preparation  to  fight  the  rav- 
ages of  "acid  mouth."  With  Pebeco 
used  daily,  and  a  good  dentist  visited 
occasionally,  you  may  be  sure  of 
sound  teeth. 

Send  for  FREE  10  •  day  Trial  Tube 

and  Acid  Teat  Papers 

The  test'papors  will  show  you  the  real 
condition  of  your  mouth — if  acid,  Pebeco 
will  keep  it  normal.    Send  now. 

Pebeco  la  the  product  of  the  hy^enle  I&bo- 
r&torles  of  F.  Beieredorf  &  Co.,  Hambarfr, 
Qerman;.  Extra  lar^e  SOc  tubes  are  eco- 
Domlc&l  becMiae  so  little  is  tued  at  a  time. 

Lehn  &  Fink,  107  William  St^  New  York 

S?/*  Lictrutfs  in  ^meriai  far  iVA^«  Tooth  Paste 
producers    o/  Lthn    df    Ftni^j  Rjverts   Talcum 


•  Lchn  &  Fink,  1«7  WUlUm  Street.  New  York 

S  Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  me  trial  tube  of  Pebeco  Tooth 
2  Paste,  also  Acid  Tea  Papers.  Write  your  name  and 
■  address  plainly. 

■ 

a  Name _ 


a  Street. 

a 


V 


City. 


Better  one  Ilss  handsome  chair  if  sonit'tkinq 
needs  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  your  copy 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary'. 


Have  Your  Own  Private 
STEEL  GARAGE 


Protect  Year  Car  From 
Fire  and  Theft 


\«92§5 


Have  your  own  (iarage.  Make  sore  no  one  is  asine  your 
car  wlihotit  youT  knowlpdcr-.  Save  fij  to  $;io  monthly  k.i- 
rate  rharuf.     bavf  ?.Vi  to  Sl'/j  c.-t  of  liuiMint;  by  nrdt-rinu' 

Edfvards    Fireproof    Steel  Garage 

Shij.ped  c^mijletf,  F.  O.  B.  Cincinnati,  on  receipt  of 
•92. dO.  Blue  prints  and  Kimple  diri-ctions  come  with 
ahipment.  Sizeti  come  K)  feet  wide,  14.  16,  18  or  20  feii 
lone,  10  feet  bieh  Ample  room  for  largext  car  and  all 
equipment.  Fireproof,  weatherproof,  indestructible. 
Locks  most  Becu rely.  An  artintic structure  any  owner  will 
be  proud  of.  Booklet,  with  full  description  and  illus- 
tration, sent  on  request. 

THR  KnWtRI»««  m.tWt'F.««-TI'KI\<i  CO. 
TAS-TH-V  Kssl*-*f>t  At».  <'inrlnnnll,  Ohio 


made  pos.sible  because  Tabriz  Khan,  the 
Persian  who  had  rescued  us,  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  pirate's  life  he  had  been  lead- 
ing and  was  anxious  to  settle  some  old 
scores  with  tfie  brigand  on  watch  that 
night. 


HOW    AN    ADDER-BITE    FEELS 

FN.  STREATFIELD,  an  Englishman 
•  who  formerly  represented  his  Gov- 
ernment as  resident  commissioner  in  Bech- 
uanaland,  South  Africa,  is  one  of  the  few 
per.sons  who  have  survived  the  bite  of  a 
puff-adder.  Before  leaving  Africa  some 
time  ago  he  captured  an  adder,  and  de- 
cided to  bring  it  back  to  London  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Regent's  Park  Zoo.  The 
reptile  was  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and 
he  confined  it  in  an  old  cartridge-box.  Of 
his  experience  on  being  bitten  by  the  snake, 
he  writes  in  the  London  Field: 

Somehow  or  other  it  became  known  to 
my  fellow  passengers  that  I  had  a  puff- 
adder  in  my  portmanteau,  and  they  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  see  it.  For  a  long  time  I 
refused,  but  at  last  was  overpersuaded,  and 
fetched  her  ladyship. 

Taking  her  out  of  her  box,  and  grasping 
her  close  behind  her  head,  I  explained  to 
the  company  the  marvelous  economy  of 
the  poison  apparatus.  I  opened  her  mouth 
and  displayed  the  fangs,  showed  the  poison- 
glands  and  how  the  muscles  that  raised 
the  fangs  at  the  same  time  prest  on  the 
glands  and  forced  the  poison  through  the 
tiny  duct. 

Having  concluded  my  lecture,  I  began  to 
put  her  ladyship  back  into  her  temporary 
home.  In  getting  rid  of  a  poisonous  snake 
you  should  be  sure  that  no  coil  is  wound 
round  an  arm,  and  that  its  whole  body  is 
free.  Then,  when  you  let  go  your  hold, 
your  hands  should  be  instantly  snatched 
away  out  of  reach.  When  I  was  in  the 
very  act  of  quitting  my  hold,  some  one 
spoke  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
left  my  hand  within  reach  of  the  deadly 
fangs  instead  of  snatching  it  away.  I  must 
have  turned  my  head  toward  the  man  who 
spoke  to  me,  for  I  did  not  see  her  stroke. 

But  I  felt  as  if  a  knife  had  been  sharply 
drawn  across  my  finger,  and,  looking  down, 
I  saw  th(!  blood  flowing  freely,  and  her 
ladyship  out  of  her  box,  trying  to  make 
her  way  across  the  table.  I  snatched  her 
back  by  the  tail,  caught  her  by  the  neck- 
again,  and  got  her  safely  into  the  box. 

When  I  was  struck  there  were  about 
twenty  men  in  the  room;  twenty  seconds 
afterward  there  was  not  one.  I  never  saw 
a  room  cleared  in  like  time;  they  simply 
tumbled  over  each  other.  When  the  pris- 
oner was  again  under  lock  and  key,  the 
company  came  slowly  back,  and  the  doctor 
appeared. 

I  asked  for  ammonia.  There  was  none 
on  the  ship,  and  so  1  had  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  brandy.  I  lanced  my  finger  down 
to  the  bone,  where  the  snake's  fang  had 
made  a  wound.  Then  I  sucked  the  wound 
vigorously. 

J  gave  my  keys  and  home  address  to  my 
good  friend,  W.  L.,  who  promised  to  look 
after  me  and  to  carry  out  my  instructions 
while  1  remained  insensible.  Soon  after 
that  I  became  unconscious. 

I  had  told  L.  that  I  should  be  reported 
dead,  but  that  I  should  not  be,  and  that  if 
he  could  get  even  a  few  drops  of  brandy 


FORESTALL 

the  high  cost  of 
summer  motoring — 
the  heavy  tire  bills. 

Equip  your  car  with  these 
now  famous  Tires  whose 
non-skid  and  wearing  quah- 
ties  have  set  a  new  stand- 
ard of  safety  and  of  service. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ACUUM  CUPi 
TIRES 


Their  well-known  non-skid  efficiency  on 
wet  roads  and  pavements  is  at  this  tune  of 
year  overshadowed  by  their  remarkable 
capacity  for  wear  on  dry,  hard  roads.  Tliey 
don't  "heat  up"'  The  circulation  of  air 
around  ihe  raised  rubber  cu))s  keeps  tlie 
tires  cool  at  high  speeds,  and  counteracts 
the  ruinous  effect  of  friction  heat.  Be- 
sides,  these  tires  are 

Definitely  Guarjoiteed 

under  the  mo.st  liberal  condlitiona,  lo  give  4,000  |». 
actual  miles  ser\-ice  -tfus  guarantee  being  attached  ' 
lo  each  tire. 

Full  purcKtise  price  of  each  set  refundca  if  after 
reasonable  trial  you  do  not  fuid  ll"m  absolutely 
preventive  of  skidding  on  wet  or  greatly  j>avements, 

Al  your  dealer  s,  or  write  u». 

'ennsylvaniaRubberCo.,Jeannette,Pa. 

Reofgjnn..)  h  i.ui9i7  1 ,  1*>10 

Piltsbuigl>,505ljtiMtyAvf     Deitoit,254K'rbo„Avc. 
Chicago,  IO04"Micliigaii  A«.    MinncaporB,  3't  -'^.  8lh  Si. 
Kajisiis  Cay,  Mk..  514  Ea«t  15th  .Si. 
Clfvelawl,  0.,  1837  taM  Av- 
PeiinsyK^raa  Ruhbef  Co.  of  New  York 
N»  York  Cliy,  1700  Rtojd»» 
PenntyKaoia  Rubber  Co.  of  California 
Lo»  Angeles,  930  S«ilh  Mam  Slrrct 
FratKUCO,   512-514  MU';ion  Street 


JOninine      ^W  ^^      wat.-r     W^^'''  ^1 

wliHtiJunl  where  ycm    *  want  it.    | 

\\';ti('rpumpeJfromiii*;irhy  stream, pond orspring 
wit  limit  expfii'ie  ofpiiwer.  I.10W  in  c(»st,;  high  in 
eliiri.-Tify.  T)i..n:'!in<ls  of  the^e  FOSTKIl  High 
a^  Duty  Unin  Ptiriii>.i  now  in  use. 
W'rilf-  to'lat/  fur  <ill  facts. 
|»(»\VER  SI'ECIALTY  COMPANY, 
21  »0  Trinity  Itldtr.,  N.  Y. 


^8  BATH  TUB 


CoFts  little,   no  plumbing,   little  water. 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  (;inall  roll. 

Full  length  hatbEi,  far  better  than  tin  tiilis.     Lasts 

for  years.    Write  for  bim*':'"'  apents  ofler  and  deflcrlptlon, 

EobUwou  liath  Cabioet  Cu.  2056  Ji-ffcraon  Ave..  Toledo,  0. 


French,   German,   Spanish,   Italian 


Can  be  learnod  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly, 
at  spaie  nminpnts.  in  your  own  hnmp.  Yoa 
bear  i\\o  Iivin;r  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro- 
nounce eacli  word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly 
sboit  time  yon  can  speak  a  nenrlaD^ua^c  (>y  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  vith 
Roseotltfl's  Practical  Lingoistry 

I   Send  for  Booklet  and  TrstitnoniaU 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

902  Putnam  Bldg.,2  W.  Kth  St.,U.V. 
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down  my  throat  when  my  heart  failed,  it 
would  jog  on  again,  and  that  by  and  by  I 
should  come  to.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when 
I  lay  down  on  the  smoking-room  sofa  and 
became  unconscious.  When  I  came  to 
again  the  east  was  rosy  with  the  morning 
sun. 

Several  times  during  the  night  the  doc- 
tor told  L.  that  I  was  already  dead,  and  if 
my  friend  had  not  obstinately  refused  to 
listen  to  him,  and  insisted  on  following  out 
my  own  instructions,  I  should  have  been 
sent,  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  of  Madeira. 

I  never  felt  so  ill  or  suffered  such  pain 
as  when  I  recovered  consciousness  that 
morning.  I  ached  from  the  tip  of  my  finger 
to  my  shoulder,  as  if  the  bone  had  been 
red-hot  iron,  and  my  arm  looked  like  a 
hard  pillow.  They  carried  me  to  L.'s  bunk, 
and  there  I  lay  for  twenty-foiu*  hours. 
Then  with  the  help  of  a  friend's  arm  I  could 
crawl  a  few  yards.  By  degrees  the  pain 
grew  less,  and  by  the  time  I  reached  home 
I  had  begun  to  take  a  little  interest  in  life ; 
but  for  months  I  had  to  be  very  gentle  with 
myself.  I  have  never  since  been  so  strong 
as  I  was  before,  and  have  come  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '!  tired,"  some- 
thing I  did  not  know  before  her  ladyship 
took  hold  of  me. 


AN    UNDER-SEA    PAINTER 

'  I  "HE  recent  purchase  of  two  oil  paint- 
*  ings  by  Miss  Helen  Gould  of  New 
York  attracted  attention  to  an  artist  with 
a  hitherto  unheard-of  specialty.  His  name 
is  Walter  Howison  Pritchard,  and  he  differs 
from  other  artists  in  that  he  actually  paints 
under  the  sea,  says  the  New  York  World 
in  a  brief  article  on  the  man  and  his  career. 
He  began  in  London,  but  it  was  not  until  he 
came  to  the  United  States  that  he  was  ap- 
preciated. Whether  true  in  every  detail  or 
not,  the  story  is  interesting: 

Several  years  ago  this  man  conceived  the 
idea  of  painting  under  water.  He  had 
played  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea  in 
his  youth  and,  being  an  artist  born,  readily 
recalled  the  wonderful  tints  that  are  im- 
possible to  obtain  on  land.  He  sketched 
his  "  dream  "  land,  but  it  was  not  real. 

Friends  held  up  his  pictures  for  praise 
and  the  world  laughed  at  them.  He  de- 
cided that  he  would  stop  that  laughing. 
He  would  prepare  an  outfit  and,  descend- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  would  work 
the  picture  in  oil  in  its  own  atmosphere, 
with  all  its  glorious  color  and  mystical 
tone. 

But  he  had  no  money.  He  went  to 
Ijondon  and  offered  some  of  his  sketches 
for  sale.  They  wore  rejected.  He  had 
little  money,  but,  a  lover  of  art  and  poetry, 
he  eptsnt  almost  his  last  shilling  to  see  B(>rn- 
hardt.  He  was  twenty-four  years  old  then, 
hut  yet  a  boy.  He  saw  the  great  Bern- 
hardt, but  was  level-headed.  He  criticized 
her  gown.  He  said  aloud  to  some  young 
m<(n  in  the  foyer:  "  That  costume  i  suj)- 
j)os<'d  to  be  that  of  a  sea  sorceress;  it  is 
la<'.king  in  detail.  I  will  see  Jiernhardt; 
sh<^  will  list<!n  to  me;  I  will  suggest!" 

The  gay  fellows  huiglicd  at  this  |)resuni- 
ing  young  Irishman,  who  with  threadbare 
coat   would   see    the   divim!    Sara    in   her 


The  Supremely  Satisfactory  Summer  Smoke 

PHILIP  MORRIS 

Mixture  and  Cut  Plug 


Vacation  time — when  the  pipe  is  the  conventional 
and  most  convenient  smoke — is  a  good  time  to  try  a 
cool,  ever-enjoyable  pipeful  of  "P.M." 

Don't  let  your  vacation  pass  without  the  real  recrea- 
tion of  smoking  "P.  M." 

Philip  Morris  English  Mixture  and  Cut  Plug  sell 
for  $2.00  a  pound  in  25c  and  50c  and  $1.00  tins. 

When  the  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply, send  us  remittance  for 
sample  box  in  desired  size — 
do  not  accept  substitute. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  CO.,  Ltd. 

402  West  Broadway,  Dept.  E,  New  York 


FIRE  ^rRsTBpfTI  RUBY  STEEL  GARAGE 

Portable,  Weather  -  Tight,    Fireproof 

The  only  sectional  steel  building  with 
structural  steel  frame.  Heavy  galvanized 
steel  walls  and  roof.  Perfectly  plain, 
smooth  panels, tongue-and-groove  joints, 
no  bolt,  rivet,  screw  or  nail  heads  on  the 
surface. 

'I'ho  HtronKOAt,  handHomest,  moRt  practical  porl- 
iiblH  KiiriiKo  built.  Put  up  or  tiiki-n  down  by  any- 
oii*5  in  II  f<iw  houTH.with  our<'oni(iI<'te  nuiuliereij  in- 
KtrnctioiiH.  GaruL'<-M,  Hoiit  llnuHt'N,  StoruKC  Himikch, 
\'<>lin({  HootliH,  Itjiilrttad  KIduH. .  <^>ttaK<*N  l>uil<l- 
iuKH  auyHi/.o  for  iiny  puriioMtv  Thi*  rcaMonahli* 
coHt  will  MiiriirlHi' you.  Quickly  paid  for  iu  waviui! 
(if  insuruncu  uloni?. 

U'rilr  fur  lllustrntKi   catalog   anrt   pricr    lift. 

THE  RUBY  MANUFACTURING  CO 

202  Jackton  Street  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Why  They  Keep  On 
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ing 


m< 


My  method  of  sellin<r  cigars  by  mail  is 
unique  and  interesting,.  I  <iet  lots  of  orders 
from  smokers  who  accept  my  offer  out  of 
curiosity.  After  the  first  shipment  rliey 
usually  remit  and  re-order. 
The  uniformity  of  flavor 
and  free-burnintj  quality  of 
my  cigars  pro\e"  my  claims 
for  them,  thus  I  make  a 
regular  customer. 

I  nuuuifacture  ciijars  in  Pliila- 
delpliia  in  a  factory  that  is  tlif 
cleanest  I  know  of.  I  make  17 
different  cigars,  but  my  most 
popular  cigar  is  my  Panatelu. 

My  Panatela  lias  a  filler  of 
best  Havana  — the  clean,  long, 
Cuban-grown  leaf.  The  wrap- 
per of  my  Panatela  is  genuine 
Sumatra.  Tins  cigar,  like  all  my 
cigars,  is  hand  made,  h\  skilled 
adult  men  cigarmakers. 

I  sell  this  cigar  direct  from 
my  factory  to  the  smoker — bv 
mail.  I  secure  orders  through 
advertising,  and  hold  tlie  busi- 
ness of  my  customers  by  the 
quality  of  tlie  cigar. 

Selling  direct  .saves  selling 
expense.  My  Panatela  at  $5.00 
tlie  hundred  is  the  regular  lOf^ 
goods  of  the  trade. 

My  Offer  is  :  I  will,  upon  re- 
quest, send  fifty  Shivers'  Pana- 
telas  on  approval  to  a  reader  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  express  pre- 
paid. He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense,  and  no  charge  for  the 
ten  smoked,  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them:  if  he  is  pleased,  and 
keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

For  nine  years  I  have  soJd 
this  cigar  by  mail, breaking  even 
on  initial  orders  and  trusting  to 
repeat  orders  for  my  profits. 

I  would  like  you  to  try  a  box 
of  my  cigais  on  the  terms  of 
my  offer.  Acceptance  of  this 
offer  docs  not  obligate  you  in 
anv  wav. 


M 


SHIVUKS' 
PANATELA 

i;.\  \c  T  sr/i; 

AM)  SllAri'. 


In  orderinp,  p"ease  enclose  business  card  or  give  references, 
and  state  whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 

HERBERT   D.  5HIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Repair 


GET  THIS  AUTO 
TIRE  BOOK   V 

FREE  /r 


l_  ERE  S      handy 
^  *     liooK   brimful 
of  practical  im'ormation 
abfjuttires.  Gives  a  remedy  ^ 
for  every  tire  emergency  and ' 
taquoted  a.s  authority  byAmerican  " 
[  and  Forei)?n  Auto  Journals.  Here  are  *-»4 

A  Few  of  the  Subjects  Treated 
Correct  Pressure       Emergency  Repiairs 
Correct  Size  Prevention  of  Overheatingr 

Care  of  Rims  Effects  of  Careless  Driving 

Care  of  Spare  Tires  How  to  Cut  Repair  Rills 
Care  In  Winter  How  to  get  lO.OOO  Miles  Us« 

o"</  ,;//  about  the 
"  ^  Ql       Steam  or  Electric 

Ha*-^^JJ^  Vulcanizers 

How  it  mal<e8  one  tire  outwear  three.  How  it 
ri-|ialrs  any  puncture,  tear,  slit.^or  blowout  In  any 
caslnff  €)r  innT  tube  anywbere.'tiiakcB  the  r<-|>alr 
the  stronireBt  |>art  of  tire.  In  aKhini;  for  free  copy 
of  thin  bandy  liook,  Ix'  sure  to  Hlat<-  make  of  car.jl 

C.  A.ShalerCo..  1400  4th  St.,Waupun,Wis.    ^ 


dressing-room.  They  followed  him  to  the 
stage  door.  He  was  rebuffed,  but  insistence 
gained  the  day  and  the  actress  called  him 
in.  There  she  stood,  with  three  great  pier 
mirrors  about  h&rvy 

The  young  man  took  one  of  his  cards 
and  made  a  few  rapid  strokes.  He  showed 
it  to  (he  woman.;  ._,^e  ;. talked  swdftly, 
smoothlj-,  and  in  twem^K^  miimtes  she  was 
with  him  in  sentiment.  She  accepted  his 
suggestions  and  presejit^ed  him  wth  twenty 
pounds.     He  was  wild^itl  delight. 

"  I  know  you  are  a  dreamer  and  I  know 
that  dreams  come  true.  Did  not  my  baby 
and  1  live  for  months  on  milk  alone  when 
I  was  a  young  mother  in  Paris?  I  know 
I  low  hard  it  is  to  get  along  and,  I  believe 
\()u  have  genius  !"  declared  the  actress. 
And  so  later,  when  he  made  the  first  great 
I)aiiiting  of  the  depths  of  the  Pacific,  Bern- 
hardt bought  it. 

And  now  he  is  e.xhibiting  and  selling. 
Miss  Helen  Gould  visited  his  studio  in 
Pasadena  recently  and  purchased  three 
pictures,  two  submarines  and  one  of  the 
castlo^  rocks  in  the  desert  of  (California.  He 
also  sold  one  and  is  i^ainting  another  for  i 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  who  said  during  a  recent 
\  isit  while  viewing  his  mj'stical  painting  of 
a  caiion  in  Colorado: 

"  Ah,  it  is  through  those  gates  I  will  pass 
soon.  Those  seem  to  be  the  gates  opening 
l()  immortality." 

Mr.  Pritchard  keeps  a  visiting  register, 
and  on  its  pages  are  the  names  of  many 
famous  men  and  women  of  America  and 
ICurope,  several  of  whom  have  not  only 
admired  but  purchased  some  of  his  paint- 
ings.    To  continue: 

While  he  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  and  paints  directly  from  nature  in  that 
wonderful  quivering  territory  of  light  and 
shade,  his  preparations  are  eminently  prac- 
tical.  He  has  a  huge  iron  easel,  a  large 
piece  of  heavy  plate-glass,  double  elephant 
drawing-paper  soaked  in  cocoaoil  and 
placed  on  the  glass  with  surgeon's  tape, 
solid  colors  in  a  glass  box. 

With  these  he  descends,  barehanded  but 
with  body  enveloped  in  the  usual  diving- 
suit.  He  first  fits  the  box  to  his  face  by 
holding  the  wooden  edge  in  his  teeth  and 
swims  downward  and  along,  all  the  while 
looking  for  his  sketching-ground.  When 
he  locates  it  he  arises  to  the  surface  and 
dons  his  outfit.  He  descends  and  his  ]mra- 
phcrnalia  is  lowered  to  him.  And  there  he 
sits  and  dabbles  in  the  colors  on  his  iron 
palette. 

He  uses  his  thiimlj-uail  in  working  uj) 
his  "  sketch";  brushes  could  not  be  u.sed. 
The  oiled  paper  combines  Avith  the  pig- 
ment and  the  water  has  little  effect  on  it. 
He  sends  it  to  the  surfa(;e  in  fine  shape  ant 
later  works  it  out  in  detail  in  his  studio. 

He  stays  on  sea  bottom  but  forty-five 
minutes  at  a  time,  but  he  is  now  working 
on  plans  (o  construct  a  large  di\'ing-cag(', 
made  entirely  of  ^lass  and  stcoi,  ;r  v'hich  he 
and  his  pupils  may  sit  and  sket3h  to  their 
heart's  content. 

Pritchard  has  made  his  best  work  ii- 
Tahiti,  but  of  late  he  has  found  some 
s|)lendid  material  off  the  coast  of  Santa 
Barbara.  He  tries  to  go  down  at  low  tide, 
as  then  there  seems  to  be  less  disturbance 
in  the  sea. 

One  of  the  pictures  which  will  be  hung 
in  the  Helen  Gould  home  shows  a  variety 
of  (isli  seldom  seen,  the  fins  causing  the  fish 


The  Investing 
of  July  Funds 


AS  the  time  approaches  for  the 
/\  reinvestment  of  July  funds, 
■*■  ^  the  study  of  securities  be- 
comes of  interest.  The  value  of 
an  investment  offering  depends  on 
three  thmgs:  security,  yield  and 
convertibility. 

How  many  Bohds  or  Stocks  within 
yourknowledgemeet  ALL  THREE 
REQUIREMENTS?  Many  pro- 
vide security;  some  combine  safety 
with  convertibility;  others  a  satisfac- 
tory return  with  adequate  security, 
but  the  desirable  adjustment  of  these 
three  factors  eliminates  a  large 
number  from  consideration. 

The  6%  Bonds  of  the  American 
Real  Estate  Company  provide  this 
ideal  combination. 

They  are  the  direct  contract  obliga- 
tions of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company,  and  based  on  its  holdings 
of  high-grade  New  York  realtv;  they 
pay  6'/o  interest;  they  permit  con- 
version into  cash  before  maturity. 
They  have  paid  6  7o  for  over  24  years, 
and  have  returned  to  investors  nearly 
$9,000,000  in  principal  and  interest, 
without  loss  or  delay. 

A-R-E  6'/n  Bonds  are  issued  in  two  con- 
vfiiicnl  forms:  tor  the  direct  investment  ol 
funds  in  hand,  or  (or  the  sysiematic  in- 
vfsiment  ol  current  surplus. 

6/%  Coupon  Bonds 

For   ihove  who  wish  lo  invest  JlOO  or  more 

6'/n  Accumulative  Bonds 

For  those  who  wish  lo  save  J25or  more  a  year 

Book  lets,  describing  either  or  both  of  ihest 
Bonds,  map  of  New  York  City  showing 
the  location  of  properties,  cli  ,  sent  free 
on  re^jiifst. 

^mrriran  |[ral  (fsta\e  dqmpanf 

Founded  1888  Assets.  S24. 134.240  39 

Capital  ind  Surplus.  S2.076.S87  3S 

527  Fifth  Ave.     Room  504     New  York 


WIRELESS 
BURGLAR 


Alarm ! 

Only  Portable  Burglar  Alarm  Made! 

Ready  f<ir  use  instantly.  Works  at  any  door 
(ir  window.  Slitihtest  movement  c:nises  iii- 
c-essanr.  ringing  ol"  loud  ^ong.  Tlfie  in  your 
nuwn  when  tr;'vcl  i  nt:.  ^Size  IV^  X  '^  X  1  ins. 
SKM'  r*KI-;i'An»  $;t.  Return  if  xinsiitiBfuctory. 
A  r^FNT5  Mako  KiR  AToney  in  ex<'In9ive 
AVJl-ill  I  O    ttrritor>.  'Jc  stamp  for  terms. 

^^^^"S^   Temple  Ltd.  Sales  Co.,  132  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Print  Your  Own 

(arus,    ciii'iiliii  s.     bin. Us,     iifUsiiapci         I'lcss   S.». 

r-rw  J'       IJirgfl'  *I8.    llotai'.v  $00.     Save  money,      Bi^   |>iiitil 

\u)\v^      l>rinliii;,'    for  ollu-is.      All  c-isy.    rules  sent.      Writ© 

^  ~^'/^         faclorv  for  l-ress  I'alalo'.'.  TYFU.  cards,  iwpi-r,  &c. 

Till-:  I'KCSH  l'U„  9leH(t«ii,  Cunnrctlcnt. 

WESHIPo-aPPROVAL 

Without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  pmes  aod  mnweious  offers 
on  highest  giade  i^ia  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  X'to^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  yuu  write  for  our  lar(;e  Art  Catalog 
and  X^axnont ivonderj ul propon( wno\itii%X 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  raVrUr".' 

monry  rxhihiting  and  selHntr  our  I'i*  yclei. 

Wo  Sell  cheaper  tlian  any  other  fa(  torjfc 
TIRES.  Coaster-BrakoroarwheeU* 
lamp^,  re^'^lrs  ^ud  all  sundries  at  haif  usual  /r««j. 
Do  Moi  W^lt;  write  today  for  our  stecia-t  offer. 
MEAD  CYCh^lS  CO.,  Oooi    A-172,    CHICAGO 
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to  resemble  huge  butterflies.  This  paint- 
ing was  made  beneath  the  water  in  a  "sub- 
marine grove  "  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land. The  other  painting  shows  a  wonder- 
ful grove  of  polyps,  with  some  splendid 
types  of  the  chatodon,  a  fish  that  makes 
its  home  among  polyps  and  corals.  This 
was  painted  under  the  waters  of  Tahiti. 

Pritehard  will  visit  the  Atlantic  Coast 
this  summer  and  attempt  to  locate  some 
unique  scenery  along  the  submarine  shore. 
He  leaves  soon  for  Evanston,  111.,  where 
his  pictures  will  be  exhibited  at  a  special 
salon.  From  there  he  will  go  to  New  York 
with  his  diving  outfit  and  several  hundred 
pictui-es.  He  will  be  entertained  by  many 
in  the  East,  Mrs.  Sage  being  one  of  his 
chief  sponsors. 


THE    RISE    OF    SIR    RUFUS   ISAACS 

A  MERICANS  who  are  reading  the  ac- 
^  *■  counts  of  the  British  inquiry  into  the 
Titanic  disaster  will  doubtless  be  interested 
to  know  something  about  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs,  who  as  Attorney-General  is  con- 
ducting the  examination  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Probably  not  since  Benjamin 
Disraeli's  rise  to  the  Prime  JMinistry,  the 
highest  official  position  within  the  reach  of 
any  Englishman  not  of  the  royal  blood,  has 
any  Jew  made  himself  more  strongly  felt 
in  English  law  and  politics  than  Sir  Rufus 
who  has  just  been  elevated  to  a  member- 
ship in  the  cabinet.  His  success  has  been 
due  principally  to  his  unusual  ability  as  a 
trial  lawyer,  rather  than  to  cleverness  as 
a  politician.  The  story  of  his  career, 
which  we  find  in  the  New  York  Times, 
reads  like  a  romance  of  American  political 
life.    Says  The  Times: 

"  When  a  boy  Rufus  Isaacs  ran  away 
from  home  and  joined  a  ship's  company 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  At  twenty-five,  al- 
tho  a  member  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  he  was  already  marked  as  a 
financial  failure;  and  yet,  ten  years  after 
he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  for  which  he  began  study- 
ing when  twenty-six  years  old,  he  had  been 
created  a  King's  Counsel,  and  had  the 
largest  practise  of  any  barrister  in  England. 

Sir  Rufus  Daniel  Isaacs  is  the  son  of 
Joseph  M.  Isaafs,  a  London  merchant. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  School  and  m  Brussels  and 
Hanover.  His  parents  destined  him  for 
Cambridge,  but  the  idea  of  study  was 
irksome  to  the  spirited  young  man,  so 
that  while  arrangements  for  his  education 
were  being  perfected,  he  embarked  on  a 
sailing-v«-ssel  for  South  America  as  a 
common  sailor. 

He  soon  tired  of  this  life,  and  returned 
to  London.  Altlio  he  might  still  have 
gone  to  a  university,  young  Isaacs  pre- 
ferred business,  and  became  a  broker, 
lie  learned,  however,  that  busin<'ss  in  Lon- 
don was  as  uiicoiigciiiul  to  him  as  the  sea. 
At  lwerit\-six,  he  was  lace  to  fac(«  with 
financial  ruin. 

It  v/as  at  tills  JMiicturc  that  young 
Isaa<!s  met  his  future  wife.  Miss  Alice 
Edith  Cohen,  who  was  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  his  later  career,  as  his 
constant  helpmeet  and  achiser.  Miss 
Coln-u  was  the  daughter  of  au  American 
nuTchant,    who    had    moved    (o    London. 
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When  You  Invest 

Remember  These  Points 


Judicious  investment  of  money  is  in  itself  a  science,  and  as 
with  every  other  science  it  involves  expert  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Anv  one  can  invest,  but  to  secure  tlie  maxiimim  security  combined  with  the  best 
return,  requires  the  understanding  of  a  specialist. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  to  Digest  readers  the  impor- 
tance of  safety  in  investment.  Wild-cat  schemes  and  cheap 
stock  promotions  have  no  attractions  for  our  readers. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  pertinent  to  remind  the  careful  investor  that  it  is  easy  to  err 
on  the  conservative  side. 

Many  substantial  investors  sacrifice  the  income  they  should 
receive  because  they  purchase  high-priced  bonds  with  slender 
interest  returns. 

Every  investor  owes  it  to  himself  to  get  the  largest  returns 
commensurate  with  absolute  safety. 

To  attain  this  end,  to  select  those  securities  which  assure 
this  result,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  a  conscientious  and  ex- 
perienced banker. 

We  cannot  emphasize  this  point  too  strongly.  Many  investors  who  would  consult 
iheir  legal  counsel  upon  the  smallest  question  of  law,  who  would  go  to  their  physician 
for  advice  upon  the  slightest  disorder,  leave  the  vital  question  of  investment  to 
their  own  inexperienced  judgment. 

The  advice  of  a  financial  specialist  is  as  important  as  the  advice 
of  your  legal  or  medical  authority. 

We  do  not  ourselves  have  the  technical  data  necessary  to  give 
advice  upon  questions  of  investment.  Only  those  actually 
engaged  in  a  banking  business  can  reply  satisfactorily  to  such 
questions. 

Our  province  is  this: 

First :  We  protect  with  every  means  at  our  command  our  readers 
from  unsafe  investments.  Every  financial  house  advertising  in 
our  columns  is  investigated  carefully,  this  investigation  extend- 
ing in  many  cases  to  each  separate  offering. 

No  security  offerings  with  a  suspicion  of  unreliability  are  given 
publicity  in  our  advertising  pages.  So  far  as  the  reliability  of 
any  investment  is  concerned,  we  are  glad  always  to  advise  our 
subscribers. 

Second :  If  you  are  interested  in  a  certain  class  of  investments 
and  not  certain  which  banking-houses  specialize  on  the  securities 
you  have  in  mind,  then  ask  us  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  inform 
you.  Remember  the  first  step  in  wise  investment  is  the  selection 
of  the  right  banking-house. 

It  is  a  wise  custom  of  the  most  experienced  bond-houses  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  companies  whose  bonds  they  offer 
you  and  to  watch  carefully  the  management  and  development 
of  these  properties  during  the  entire  life  of  the  bonds.  Thus, 
so  long  as  you  own  a  particular  bond  you  have  a  constant 
check  upon   its  security  and  the  condition   of   the  company 

behind  it. 

Most  bond-houses  maintain  also  special  departments  of  advice 
and  information  which  are  of  invaluable  service  to  the  investor. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  isin-fiteJ  to  special 
editorial  articles  on 

INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
ixihich  luill  be  published  in  our  issue  of  ^ext 
iveek  (June  29th).  Appearing  ^t  the  time  of 
the  semi-annual  dividend  distributions  luhen 
funds  are  released  for  reinn^estment,  they 
should  pronje  of  unusual  interest. 


FINANCIAL 
DEPARTMENT 

TheljterarxDigfest 


She  became  engaged  to  the  young  broker, 
and  advised  him  to  study  law. 

Isaacs  remonstrated  at  the  hopelessness 
of  beginning  in  the  profession  at  so  late  a 
date,  but  the  young  woman  insisted. 
Together,  in  the  evenings,  the  two  used 
to  pore  over  the  law  books.  Such  was 
their  success  that  in  1887  Isaacs  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  London.  The  same 
year,  altho  he  had  left  the  Stock  Ex- 
change absolutely  penniless,  he  married 
Miss  Cohen. 

It  was  not  long  before  Isaacs  became 
known  for  his  mastery  of  intricate  figures 
and  details — a  gift  which  remained  his 
most  distinguishing  talent  in  the  practise 
of  law.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  an 
expert  in  bankruptcy  law,  and  as  an 
indispensable  aid  in  unraveling  the  legal 
knots  of  the  large  mercantile  and  financial 
houses  of  London. 

When  Whitaker  Wright,  the  great 
English  "  frenzied  finance  "  expert,  who 
had  fled  to  America,  was  brought  back 
to  London  and  successfully  prosecuted 
by  Isaacs,  his  reputation  was  seciu-ed. 
Wright  had  involved  so  many  peers  and 
younger  sons  of  England's  most  prom- 
inent families  with  him,  that  the  press 
was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  he 
could  never  be  convicted.  But  the  trench- 
ant examination  of  Rufus  Isaacs,  together 
with  the  mastery  of  figures  with  which 
he  dumfounded  Wright,  he  effected  the 
breakdown  and  confession  of  the  defend- 
ant. It  was  within  a  few  feet  of  his 
prosecutor  that  Wright  drank  poison  and 
escaped  imprisonment. 

The  Siever  blackmail  case  added  to 
Isaacs'  eminence  at  the  English  bar. 
"  Bob  "  Siever,  the  proprietor  of  a  Lon- 
don racing  paper,  ran  a  column  known 
as  "  Celebrities  in  Glass  Houses,"  in 
which,  it  was  alleged,  prominent  men 
who  had  refused  to  accede  to  Siever's 
demands,  were  consistently  blackmailed. 
Finally,  J.  B.  Joel,  a  Londoner  of  great 
wealth,  sued  Siever  for  blackmail  and, 
after  a  sensational  trial,  Isaacs  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  acquittal. 

In  1904  Isaacs  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Liberal  from  the  Reading  Dis- 
trict. From  then  on  his  rise  was  rapid. 
Up  to  the  death  of  Edward  VII.  he  was 
a  regular  "  fourth  "  at  the  Royal  bridge 
table,  and  it  was  jokingly  said  that  the 
reason  that  the  King,  who  was  not  a 
great  bridge  player,  enjoyed  playing  with 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  was  that  the  lawyer 
played  as  badly  as  he  did. 

In  1909,  Isaacs  was  made  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, and  in  1910  he  was  knighted  and 
made  Attorney-General.  The  following 
year  he  was  created  Privy  Councilor  and 
Knight  ("ommander  of  the  Victorian  Or- 
der. This  year,  as  if  honors  had  not 
come  rapidly  enough,  the  historic  prece- 
dent of  the  British  Constitution  was 
broken  in  order  to  make  him  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  for  he  is  the  first  At- 
torney-General ever  to  be  admitted. 

THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 
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Natural  Selection. — When  we  decide  to 
forgive  obt  enemies  we  generally  begin 
with  those  who  are  bigger  and  stronger 
than  we  are. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


When  Visitors  Came.—"  Mother,"  asked 
the  little  one,  on  the  occasion  of  a  number 
of  guests  being  present  at  dinner,  "  will  the 
dessert  hurt  me,  or  is  there  enough  to  go 
round?  " — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Obstruction  Removed. — Green — "Why 
was  the  will  set  aside?  " 

Brown — "  It  kept  getting  in  the  way  of 
the  lawyers  who  were  settling  the  estate." 
— Judge's  Library. 


Her  Think. — "  I  once  thought  seriously 
of  marrying  for  money." 

"  Why  didn't  you,  then?  " 

"  The  girl  in  the  case  was  a  thinker, 
too." — Boston  Transcript. 


Seen  it  Before.— Dollie — "  That's  a 
perfectly  beautiful  engagement  ring  Jack 
gave  you  !  " 

MoLLiE — "  I  didn't  know  I  had  shown 
it  to  you  !  " 

Dollie—"  You  didn't:'— Judge. 


Sense   of  Touch.—"  I   think,   sir,    that 
you  are  sitting  on  my  hat." 

"  Is  yours  a  soft  or  a  hard  hat?  " 
'  It  is  a  soft  hat,  sir." 

"  Then  I  am  not  sitting  on  it." — Meg- 
gendorfer  Blaetter. 


Know  Him?— Howell— "  What  sort  of 
a  fellow  is  he?  " 

Powell — "  He  can  make  two  lemons 
gBOw  where  only  one  grew  before  and  then 
hand  them  both  to  you  when  you  are  not 
looking." — Judge. 


Overpowering.—"  Is  you  gwine  ter  let 
dat  mewel  do  as  he  please?  "  asked  Uncle 
Ephraim's  wife.  "  Wha's  you'  will  power?  " 

"  My  will  power's  all  right,"  he  answered 
"  You   jest   want   ter  come  out   hyar  an' 
measure  dis  here  mewel's  won't  power." —  j 
Christian  Register.  \ 


Hopeless. — "  Allow  me  to  congratulate 
you." 

"  What  for?  " 

"  Oh,  for  just  anything — the  sunshine, 
the  blue  skies,  the  fact  that  you  are  up  and 
about.     Isn't  that  something?  " 

"No!" 

"  Then  congratulate  me  for  not  having 
a  disposition  like  yours."— Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


A  Kindly  Parent.—"  Dad,"  said  a  Bar-, 
tiesville.  Okhi.,  kid  to  his  father  the  other  i 
night,  "  I  want  to  go  to  the  sliow  to-night." 

"  A  show  at  night  is  no  place  for  a  kid 

like  you.     You  should  he  at  horiK'  in  bed." 

But    I    peddl,.,!    l.ills    and    liave    two 

tickets,"  saifl  the  kid,  as  he  began  to  sninie. 

"  All  right  then,  "  answered  dad.  "  I 
will  go  with  you  to  see  that  you  don't  get 
into  trouble."— A'onsas  City  Star. 
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Shrewd  business  men  often  tell 

us  of  WALES  machines  that  are   practi 
cally  as  good  as  new  after   5,   6   and   even 
7  years'  hard  service,  and  ask  why  we  give 
our  unusual  5-year  guarantee  when  the  usual 
1-year  guarantee  would  be  sufficient. 

The  reason  for  this  dates  back  several 

years,   when  we    decided  it  good  policy  to  give 

WALES  users  unusual  value  for  their  money.  We 

did  this  by  building    an   unusually   practical   and 

durable    machine.     Then,  as    proof    of    these 

qualities,  and   of   our   unlimited  confidence 

in   the  WALES,  we   decided  to  again   do 

the  unusual  and    give    with   every  machine 

a  written  5-year  guarantee. 


Proof   that  the  WALES  in  service  has 

justified  this  guarantee  is  found  in  our  splendid 
list  of  enthusiastic  users,  representing  hundreds 
of  nationally  known   concerns,   such   as   Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  National  City  Bank  of  New      / 
York,  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Penn-      j^ 
sylvania  R.  R.  and  1500  and  more  banks.      ^^ 
In  nearly  every  case  these  shrewd  buyers      /       p. 
had    to    be    convinced    by    competitive       /   Coupon 
tests  that  the   WALES   was   the   best       /     to  your 
investment.      Time  has  proved  their     *  Letter  head 


judgment  good. 

More  pertinent  facts  if 
you  mail  the  coupon. 
Free  trial.  Easy  payments. 


Yeats 


The  Adder  Machine  Co.         / 

265  Walnut  St.,  Kingston  Station     ^     Addre»» 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.                   / 
Agents  in  all  Leading  Cities         /     B„i,„„ 


/     Send  particulars 

/     of  your  free  trial 

^     offer   and    booklet 

/describing   the 
^      WALES  Visible. 

/ 

/   N.-. 


r^        Literar>'  Digest,  June  22. 


The  Bell  Tower 

Carmel  Mission 
California 

Unchanged  from  A  Century  Ago 


^  California  for  the  Tourist" 

A  most  interesting  book,  beautifully 
illuitrated.    You  will  enjoy  reading  it 

"Wayside   Notes" 

A  kaleidoscopic  story  of  that  pictures<|ue 
and  wonderful  country  traversed  by  the 

Southern  Pacific 
Sunset  Route 

NEW  ORLEANS  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Superior  Service  all  the  Way 

Special  Round  Trip  Ratea  in  Effect 
All  Summer 

These  books  are  yours  for  the  ashing 
L.  H.  Nutting.  G.E.P.A..  366  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
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Jum-  -2i,  \Qlt 


Visit 

Yellowstone 
Park 

Season  1912:  June  IS  to  Sept.   IS 

You  ought ,  by  all  means,  to  see  this  great 
Wonderland. 

Geysers,  hot  and  mineral  springs,  emerald  pools, 
mud  volcanoes,  cataracts,  canyons,  beasts, 
birds  and  fish — verily  there  is  no  place  like  it 
in  all  the  world.  A  magnificent  143-mile  coach- 
ing trip  over  Government  -  kept  boulevards, 
pleasantly  broken  by  stops  in  t^ui>erb  hotels 
where  the  service  is  equal  to  the  best  resorts 
in  America.  For  the  season  of  1911  a  new. 
enormous  and  beautiful  hotel  was  opened  at 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone.  You 
should  plan  to  spend  a  month  there.  The  cost 
is  moderate — you  will  never  regret  or  forget  it. 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  the  handsome  book  re- 
produced above — the  best,  book  on  the  park 
ever  published,  easily  worth  a  dollar — and  full 
particulars  about  the  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  Special  Fares  in 
effect  account  Conventions,  etc.  Elks!  This  is 
the  Logical  Route  to  the  Grand  Lodge  at 
Portland!     CUp  the  slip  today  and  send  it  to 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

A.M. CLELAND, Gen.  Pass.  Agt. . St.  Paul 

Yellowstone  Park 
ofnd  North  Pacific  Coast  Coupon: 

("attach  three  two's") 

Name 


Address 


Throueh 

Sleejnne 

Cars  to 

Gardiner 

Gateway 

daily 

daring 

season 


Plan  the 
Best  Vacation 
NOW 


Along  the    i^ 
Line  of 


Visit  the  liistoric  Adirondack,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  I^ke  CJeorge  districts 
this  Summer.  Superb  boating  and  bath- 
i.ig;  fishing  to  your  heart's  content;  good 
roads  for  motoring  and  driving  and 
wonderful  mountain,  forest  and  lake 
scener>'. 

There  are  a  hundred  resorts  to  clioose 
from,  some  quiet  and  secluded,  away 
from  the  crowd.  Choice  accommodations 
to  suit  all  purses. 

Sctid  be  postapc  for  Illustrated  Guide 

THE  DELAWARE  &  HUDSON 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Couldn't  Tell.— 

now?  " 

"I  don't  know, 
since  breakfast !  "- 


Have  you  a  good  cook 

I  haven't  been  home 
-London  Opinion. 


The  Mean  Thing.— Mrs.  Chinn— "You 
know  my  husband  just  won't  listen  to 
good,  common-sense  talk." 

Mrs.  Frank — "  How  do  you  know?  " — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


Too  Prompt. — "  I'm  sorry  to  find  the 
baroness  out.  Don't  forget  to  tell  her  I 
called,  will  you?  " 

"  No.  sir,  I'll  tell  her  at  once."- Fi!te- 
gende  Blaetter. 


Answers  Wanted. — The  Politician — 
"  What  is  the  next  question  to  bring  before 
the  American  people?  " 

The  Voter — "  They  have  had  questions 
enough.  What  they  w^ant  now  is  a  few 
answers." — Puck. 


Even. — Henley — "  How  are  you  get- 
ting on  with  your  writing  for  the  maga- 
zines? " 

Penley — "  Just  holding  my  own.  They 
send  me  back  as  much  as  I  send  them." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Decision  Suspended. — "  Father,  our 
daughter  is  being  courted  by  a  poet." 
"  Is  that  so,  mother?  I'll  kick  him  out." 
"  Not  so  fast.  Investigate  first  and  find 
out  whether  he  works  for  a  magazine  or 
for  a  breakfast-food  factory." — Washington 
Herald. 


A  Slander. — "  Is  it  true  that  your  daugh- 
t(>r  has  married  a  highbrow,  Mrs.  Rock- 
ingham? " 

"  No;  that  story  was  started  by  some 
of  the  girls  who  are  jealous.  Daisie's  hus- 
band is  a  writer,  but  his  royalties  amount 
to  over  $40,000  a  year." — Chicago  Rccord- 
ffrrnld. 


The  Genuine  Article. — "  I  understand 
tliat  Mr.  (irabwell  started  in  life  by  bor- 
rowing $50.  You  must  admire  a  man  with 
courage  like  that." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  replied  Mr.  Growcher. 
"  The  man  I  admire  is  the  one  who  had 
the  courage  to  lend  him  the  fifty." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Sinister. — "  This  bill  was  innocent  on 
its  face,  but  beneath  there  lurked  a  most 
sini.ster  significance." 

The  speaker.  Senator  Clarke,  was  dis- 
cussing in  Little  Rock  a  measure  of  which 
he  disapproved. 

"  The  bill  reminded  me,  in  fact,"  he  said, 
"  of  a  Little  Rock  urchin's  question.  His 
question,  innocent  enough  in  appearance, 
clear  knows,  was  this: 

"  '  Would  you  mind  making  a  noise  like 
a  frog,  uncle?'  " 

"  '  And  why,'  said  the  uncle,  with  an 
amused  smile,  '  why.  Tommy,  do  you  desire 
me  to  make  a  noise  like  a  frog?  ' 

"  '  Because,'  replied  the  urchin,  '  when- 
ever I  ask  daddy  to  buy  me  anything  he 
always  says,  "  Wait  till  your  uncle 
croaks."  '  " — New  York  Tribune. 


Calming  Her. — Mrs.  Fidcjet — "  What's 
that  noise  I  hear  down  in  the  library?  " 

Mr.  Fidget — "  Must  be  the  history  re- 
peating itself.     Go  to  sleep." — Puc'c. 


Try  This. — First  College  Youth — 
"  How  did  you  make  Miss  Passay  think 
you  were  the  finest  fellow  on  earth?  " 

Second  College  Youth — "'  I  sent  her 
twenty  beautiful  roses  on  h(>r  thirtieth 
birthday. " ' — Sa  I  ire. 


Verified. — "  If  you  do  good  work,  your 
work  will  grow  after  you  are  gone," 

"  That's  a  fact.  Rubens  left  only  some 
2,000  pictures,  but  there  are  10,000  of  his 
pictures  in  circulation  now." — Washington 
Herald. 


Much  Married. — Waitress — "  Have  an- 
other glass,  sir?  " 

Husband  (to  his  wife) — "  Shall  I  have 
another  glass,  Friedrike?  '" 

Wife  (to  her  mother) — ".Shall  he  have 
another,  mother?  " — Flicgcndc  Blaetter. 


Easy. — Lady  (to  small  boj'  who  is  fish- 
ing)— "  I  wonder  what  your  father  would 
say  if  he  caught  you  fishing  on  Sunday?  " 

Boy — "  I  don't  know.  You'd  better  ask 
him.  That's  him  a  little  farther  up  the 
stream." — LippincolCs. 


Nervy. — "  What  are  you  wTiting,  old 
chap?  " 

"  An  article  entitled,  '  Advice  to  Gradu- 
ates.' " 

"  Eh  !  Advice  to  grad— .  Well,  of  all 
the  presumption  !  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Desperate  Case. — Mrs.  Scrappy — "  Did 
you  see  this,  John?  '  Woman  Slung! 
Cant  Talk!     Puzzles  Doctors!'  " 

Scrappy — "  Mary,  a  woman's  tongue 
that  can't  talk  would  puzzle  more  than 
doctors." — Life. 


He  Got  It. — The  young  man  wanted  an 
understanding  before  he  proposed.  "  Can 
you  wash  dishes?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  girl.  "  Can  you 
wipe  'em?  " 

He  didn't  propose. — Loyisville  Courier 
Journal. 


Just  a  Starter. — In  order  to  impress 
upon  his  congregation  the  length  of  eter- 
nity, a  colored  preacher  used  the  following 
illustration : 

"  If  a  sparrow,  breddern,  should  take  a 
drop  of  water  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
Coney  Island,  and  with  this  drop  of  water 
in  his  beak  .should  hop  a  hop  a  day  until  it 
reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  San  Francisco, 
and  when  it  got  there  should  let  the  drop 
fall  into  the  Pacific,  and  when  this  was  done 
should  turn  around  and  hqp  a  hop  a  day 
all  the  way  back  to  Coney  Island  and  get 
another  drop  and  do  the  same  thing  over, 
and  keep  on  doing  this  very  same  thing 
until  it  had  carried  the  whole  Atlantic 
Ocean  over  into  the  Pacific,  it  would  then 
only  be  early  morning  in  eternity." — 
Everybody' s  Magazine. 
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Mountain 
Climbmg  in 

GLACIER 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Over  1,500  square  miles    of 

stupendous  mountain  scenery,  vast 
glaciers,  lovely  lakes,  roaring  torrents 
and  waterfalls,  brilliant  flcwers  and  pine 
forests — these  are  some  of  the  attrac- 
tions.   And,  this  Summer 

Eight  Hotel  Colonies 

located  at  convenient  points — trails  and 
roads,  guides  and  horses— have  brought 
the  comforts  of  civilization.  This  is  your 
Summer  to  see  Glacier  National  Park. 
Delightful  tours  at  cost  of  $1.00  to  $5.00  per 
day.    Season  June  15th  to  October  15th. 

Send  for  Literature 

Twenty  cents  in  stamps  will  bring 
you  the  complete  Glacier  National  Park 
Library — 9  beautifully  illustrated  pieces 
— or,  fi-r  4  cents  you  may  have  a  splendid 
descriptive  booklet. 

Also    ask    about    low    Summer 

Tourist  Fares  and  extra  low  Convention 
Fares  on  special  dates. 

Summer  Tourist  Tickets  on  sale  daily 
until  .September  30th, 
inclusive. 

Address 

H.  A.  NOBLE 

General  Pass.  Agent 

Dept   247  A 

Great  Northern  Ry. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


S7 


Lrrr 


.Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


fl&~lJ\^drch\l 


10 


8^ 


REE   O'CLOCK 

FATIGUE 


WITH  llic  ordinary  tj'pcwritcr,  the  day's  work  usually  begins  to  tire 
the  oi)crator  by  three  o'clock;  the  constant  strike,  strike,  strike  on 
the  usual  heavy-touch  machine  shows  its  fatiguing  effect  in  mid-afternoon. 
But  when  the  operator  has  the  advantage  of 


Monarch  ~'^''' 


Touch 


there  is  neither  three  o'clock  fatigue  nor  closing  hour  fatigue.  The  Monarch 
operator  docsn  't  hammer  the  keys,  she  touches  them.  The  mechanical  principle 
exclusively  incorporated  in  the  ^lonarch  completes  the  impression.  A  feathery 
touch  starts  it — therefore  strength  isn't  called  for  and  fatigue  doesn't  follow. 

Letters  written  on  the  Monarch  Typewriter 
are  uniform  in  spacing,  alignment  and  color 

In  addition  to  the  Monarch  Light  Touch  and  the  exclusive  Monarch  Rigid  Carriage 
feature,  every  other  important  improvement  of  the  modern  typewriting  machine,  such 
as  Back  Space  Key,  Two-Color  Ribbon  Shift,  Contained  Tabulator,  etc.,  will  also  be 
found  in  the  Monarch. 

Let  us  demonstrate  Monarch  economy  of  strength,  time  and  money. 

SEND  FOR  MONARCH  LITERATURE 
Then  try  the  Monarch,  to  the  end  that  you  may  know  that  Monarch  merit  rest3  in 
the  machine  itself,  not  merely  in  what  we  tell  you  about  it. 

Monarch   Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


yA 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorii  j  Travel  and  Pesort  Directoru 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


S^'ventfon  complete  tonre  through 


U  FRO 


ROUND    THE    WORLD    TOURS 

A    Years    Tonr   .Inh    2nd.     Othi-i 
Tours  Sept.  20.  Oct ..">.  Nov.  16.  .Ian. 7 

SOUTH    AMERICA    TOURS 

Ort.     20.    Fch.  1    and   '.'n 
Srndfor  lour  Book.    State  Tour. 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB    CO. 

B'.st^.n.  Nr-wyork.Phila..('liira(;(..>!iii  Fi  .mfisro 


(<iMi  dllputnuquu 

'3^   TO  EUROPE.=-^ 

Ir^^^RELCREATION  PLEASURE?, 

ECONOMY  l\ 

'special  midsummer  tour  t400" 

^-THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOUC 


JUST  OIJT-SLIIVIMER  HOMES 

Manilaurarlv  Illil»tri>trf1  Honk.  »  illi  full  iiif>  i 
Illation  111  ri-unnl  t(>  Sumnrr  Kriorlft  mVcrtnont 
«nd  ihorfi  LskeChftHiplalDwith  hnt^l.  farm  ami 
TillaK**  hoiiir  arr,>iiiiiif,flnti'>ni  Prir»*»  $7  pri 
w^rk  anrl  lip  SinM  4r  iitani|i«  for  mailing  Art* 
drrup  .Htinini^r  Hom'-'..N'o.  11   ,1M.',  Mrnit.lwiiT   NY. 


TRAVEL  WITH  DUNNING 

EimOPK,   June   27,  20:   July  :;,  ti,  !i,  10; 
August  3.     Wire  us  for  berths. 

NOnW.\V.SWKI>KN.aucl  KITSSIA, 

June  27.     Wire  us  tor  berth-. 

AROrXDTIIK  WOKI-D.Sept.  7,  27, 

West  ;  November  Iti,   Kast.     Book  early. 

.I.4PAN',  Sept. 27,  C'lirysanthemum  season. 

AI.GKKI.A.   KGYI'T.    :ui<l   I'.VI.KS- 

TIN  K.January.Kcbiuary.liU:!.  Book  early 

Koiirf«»«"ii<li  S«"jis<>ii 
Motor   Tours    foi-    Private    I'arties 

H  .  Av .  n  i;  NX  I X  <i  &  CO  . , 

102  Congregational   liiiilding,  Boston, Ma.ss. 


BEDFORD  SPRlNCr 
HOTEL  A^  BATHS  J 

Kamous  pleasure  and  licaltli  resort — 1200  leet 
above  sea  level.  An  establishment  affordin;; 
every  comfort  and  diversion  both  indoor  and 
outdoor,  (.'limatc  is  wonderfully  invigorat- 
ing. i'arti<  ular  aiteutiou  to  .Auto  'riiurist-;. 
H.  E.  BEMIS.  Mtr.        H.  M.  WING.  A>ii.  M(r. 


N«\v  Itrunswifk  ,<'unn<Ia.  Spend  yoiii 
VHCation  where  thcdiiu.itc  i-i  cool  and  brai  iiig. 
I'.eautituI  seaside  and  inland  lesort^.  I'lnesl 
trout  and  salmon  streams  in  llu*  world.  Moose, 
caribou,  deer  m  abundance  (iood  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  at  reasonable  rates,  TMK 
NKW    llRl'N.SWICK     rolIRlST  A.SSO- 

ici.AiioN.  DKi'i.  B.  sr.  JOHN.    «iii 

help  you  to  plan  the  best  trip  you    ever   had 
I  Write  .Sccrclarylor  literature  and  infortualiun 


EUROPE 

INCLUSIVE  l.\l»KI'KMIK.\i  IRAVKI, 

For  individuals,  families,  and  private 
parties:  providing  transportation,  hotels, 
local  guides,  excursions,  sightseeing,  etc. 

ITINKU. A  lilKS  arranged  to  meet  in- 
dividual requirements.  .Starting  any  day. 
.Send  for  Programme  271 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

24.'i  Broadway,  2H4  Fifth  .\\c.,  Xcw  \  ork 

Cook's    Traveller's    Cheques    are 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


OR.IENT  "*JrTTr.?B".':r 

71    (l,iv>,    $400  up.    by   new   t'unarder    "  La- 
(  onia  "  ;  shore  trips,  lioteis,  etc.,  included. 
KKA.NK    ('.     ri.ARK.     Tlmr«    lliltldlDir,    .\rn    tork 


EuropeH'ri$260. 

■^        roiileN.     lie  H  I  ^^ 
rn  iMiiKomcnt.    h<*Kt     tBRtimoniala,    and    thr 
liuTTHT  priroH  in'th«>  world. 
The  TEMPLE  TOURS.  8  B«aconSt..Boi  too. Maai 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  ('rX'lV 

Jiinr  iV     '  Crrllr".   sll   i|ai>.  %1M:    :3  da.ii.fOMI. 
iinrp«.    Mailrlra.  Spain      4l|.'lrrB.    friiropf. 
Jiili   II      "Hnlllir".  .f)l.\   liiTlh-.  71    ilao.  f4.'>0. 

JohDtOD  Toora.  210  E.  PrcitonSt..  Bailloiorc.  Md. 


AROUNDt-cWORLD 

MO    DAYS 

S.S.  CLEVELAND 


/n»MtirK>tr  ,-'i  r 
IIOV.  9,1912 


Uitbtmo) 
FOi7.l9D, 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41- 4S     BUOAOWAY.M.V 


COtwii  tooths 

•■//I.-  /:..«/  /u    :  I  II  ■  i 

ROUNO-T  HE- WORLD 

.MiiHi  rKrluK,vt>  iirrMiik;*'ra<'nt'4  ;  tourH  do 
luxe,  WcBtward  ^Sl>pl.  It  :  KaHtwHnl 
Nov,  Id 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

1  lu>  niw  tr^ivi'i  world  in  thi-  Sonthrrn 
llemiNphcre.      it    moiithit    lour.    Sitilinic 

,)iil>   6th. 

Tbe    Colivfr  Mtlhod     The    Best    of   Evcrrtbiat 

.SfM,/  ^<ir  allll<ltllll-r»l/'l(/.^ 
I  O  I'riiill.t   l'l:ifi-,  llo-l >liiiia. 
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HAMBURG 

Largeat  S.  S.  Co. 

Over  400 
SHIPS 


AMERICAN 


in  the  World. 

1,210,000 
TONS 


AROUND 


THE 


WORLD 

by  the  palatial 
cruising  steamship 

CLEVELAND 

17.000  tonf 

From  New  York      -     -     Oct.  19.  1912 

From  San  Francisco  -      -      Feb.    6,  1913 

I  10  days     -     $650  and  up 

Including  all  necessary  expenses  aboard 
and  ashore,  railway,  hotel,  shore  excur- 
sions, carriages,  guides,  fees.  etc. 

Write  for   beautifully    illustrated 
booklet  containing  full  information 


Summer  Cruises 

To  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

NORWAY,    NORTH 
CAPE,  SPITZBERGEN 

Cruises  from  Hamburg  during 
July  and  August.  Duration 
from  14  to  26  days.  Cost 
$62.50  up.  By  the  large  cruis- 
ing ships  Victoria  Luise.  Kron- 
prinzessin  Cecilie  and  Meteor. 


Vacation  Cruises 

June  to  October 
JAMAICA      Round    Trip      $75 

PANAMA  CANAL  'VTp'  ^{{5 

By  the  Pcpulcu' 

"Prinz"  Steamers 

OF  OVK  ATI..\S  SKUA  IC'K 


Write  for  booklet  of  any  cruise 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


Price  Rising. — "A  penny  for  your 
thoughts."  chirped  the  young  lady. 

"  Well,  I've  had  worse  offers  from  pub- 
lishers," responded  the  poet. — Kansas 
City  Journal. 


Poor  Animal. — "  I  thought  I  would  in- 
troduce a  real  cow  into  my  comic  opera." 

"  How  did  it  work?  '" 

"  Didn't  work  at  all.  The  milkmaids 
frightened  the  cow." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


An  Awful  Blow. — Ward  Heeler — 
"  You  promised  me  a  job." 

Mayor — "  Well,  I  told  Commissioner 
Kelly  to  give  you  one  !  " 

Ward  Heeler — "  But  the  guy  wanted 
to  put  me  to  work  !  " — Life. 


What  They  Escape. — Willie — "  Paw, 
what  is  the  middle  class':*  " 

Paw — ■■  The  middle  class  consists  of 
people  who  are  not  poor  enough  to  accept 
charity  and  not  rich  enough  to  donate 
an  J' thing." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


A  1912  "  Jay."— The  Passenger— 
"  Yes,  I'm  going  out  to  kid  that  old  rube 
uncle  of  mine  for  a  couple  of  days.  Do 
you  know  him?  " 

The  Stage-driver — "  Yep.  That  was 
him  who  just  whizzed  by  us  in  his  new 
$5,000  car.  Just  got  back  from  a  three- 
months'  stav  in  New  York." — Puck. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

June  8. — The  French  submarine  Vend^miaire  is 
accidentally  run  down  and  sunk  by  the  French 
battle-ship  Saint  Louii  off  Cherbourg  and  her 
crew  of  twenty-three  are  lost. 

June  !». — Mexican  rebels,  under  General  Campa. 
are  reported  routed  at  Nazas,  fifty  miles  east 
of  Torreon.  by  1,,500  cavalrymen  under  Gen- 
eral Blanquet. 

June  10. — Sailors  join  in  a  strike  of  transport 
workers  at  Havre,  France,  and  transatlantic 
traffic  is  tied  up. 

June  12. — Frederick  Passay,  French  economist 
and  peace  apostle,  dies  in  Paris. 

June  i:j. — Mexican  rebels,  under  General  Ar- 
gumedo.  are  reported  defeated  fifty  miles 
southwest  of  Torreon. 


Domestic 

June  7. — In  a  series  of  decisions  concerning  the 
Court  of  Commerce  and  upholding  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  C\)mmissi()n,  the  Supreme 
(\)urt  makes  it  clear  that  the  Commerce 
Court  is  not  an  "appellate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission."  and  has  in  fact  no  power 
not  i)ossest  by  the  Circuit  Courts. 

The  H<)use  votes  not  to  include  in  the  Simdry 
Civil  Service  Bill  an  appropriation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

June  8. — A  Columbus  memorial  is  unveiled  by 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  100,000  people, 
half  of  whom  are  members  of  the  order,  attend. 
The  House  adopts  a  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  inves- 
tigate the  incrcas(!d  price  of  coal. 

June  10. — The  Senate  adopts  the  reports  of  the 
conferees  f)n  the  .\rmy  Appropriation  Bill, 
which  eiid-i  the  term  of  (ieneral  Leonard  Wood 
as  Chief-of-Siaf!'  next  March. 

June  11. — The  Senate  votes  to  refuse  an  appro- 
priation to  maintain  the  Court  of  Commerce, 
and  only  tlic  signalling  of  the  Pr<;sident  is 
needed  to  abolish  the  court. 

June  1.3. — The  Hoase  adopts  the  conferees'  re- 
port on  the  .\rmy  .Appropriation  Bill  legis- 
lating General  Wood  out  of  office. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
o(  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Slandara  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"F.  C.  H..  '  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "Please  give 
tlie  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  'patio' 
and  'pergola.'  and  also  their  derivation." 

"Patio"  is  pronounced  pa'ti-o  (a  as  in  arm.  i 
as  in  it.  o  as  in  no).  It  is  a  Spanish  word,  mean- 
ing "the  court  of  a  house."  "Pergola"  is  ac- 
cented on  the  first  syllable  and  the  vowel  sounds 
are  e  as  in  over,  o  as  in  obey,  a  as  in  sofa.  This 
is  a  term  that  comes  from  the  Italian  language, 
in  which  it  means  "any  arbor  or  close  walk  of 
boughs  or  vines." 

"C.  B.  C,"  Indianapolis,  Ind. — (1)  "When 
the  word  'junior,' or  its  abbreviation,  is  used  after 
a  name,  should  it  be  capitahzed?  (2)  What  is 
the  origin  of  the  name  'Chevy  Chase'?" 

(1)  A  rule  for  the  use  of  capital  letters  reads, 
"Every  title  attached  to  the  name  of  a  person 
begins  with  a  capital  letter,"  and,  while  it  is  true 
that  "Junior"  may  not  be  considered  an  actual 
title,  when  it  is  used  in  this  way  it  becomes  an 
essential  part  of  the  name,  and  would  be  governed 
by  the  rule  quoted. 

(2)  "Chevy  Chase"  is  the  subject  and  title  of 
an  old  English  ballad  that  describes  a  skirmish  on 
the  Scottish  border  and  the  chase  of  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  among  the  "Chyviat  Hyls"  after  Percy 
of  Northumberland.  The  ballad  has  been  pre- 
served by  Thomas  Percy  in  his  "  Reliques  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry." 

"B.  D.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Is  the  con- 
struction of  this  sentence  correct:  'The  sun  rolls 
blazing  through  the  sky  and  can  not  find  a  cloud 
to  cool  his  face  with ' ;  or  should  the  order  of 
words  be  as  follows:  'The  sun  roUs  blazing 
through  the  sky  and  can  not  find  a  cloud  with 
which  to  cool  his  face'?" 

Altho  it  is  admissible  and  at  times  preferable 
to  place  the  preposition  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
(because  that  construction  frequently  adds  force 
and  vigor  to  the  statement),  in  the  sentence  that 
you  submit  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  depart 
from  the  general  rule  of  placing  the  preposition 
before  the  word  it  governs,  especially  as  the  regu- 
lar order  in  this  instance  is  the  smoothest.  You 
will  note  that  an  accent  falls  rhythmically  on 
every  second  syllable  in  this  latter  construction, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  sentence  is 
noticeably  less  smooth  when  the  preposition  is 
placed  at  the  close.  We  do  not  state  that  either 
construction  is  incorrect,  merely  that  the  regular 
construction  is  preferable  in  this  instance. 

"G.  D.,"  Lipscomb,  Tex. — "  Do&s  the  pro- 
nunciation of  'carbine'  differ  essentially  from 
'carbon,'  on  account  of  the  'long  i'  in  the  unac- 
cented syllable?  Does  a  long  vowel  in  an  un- 
accented syllable  receive  any  more  accent  than  a 
short  vowel  under  the  same  conditions?" 

If  "carbine"  receives  the  preferred  oronuncia- 
tion  car'bain  (ai  as  in  aisle),  it  differs  from  the 
pronunciation  of  "carbon"  in  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  sound  in  the  second  syllable,  for  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  in  pronunciation  that  short 
vowels  "are  regularly  slightly  shorter  in  actual 
o.uantity  than  a  long  vowel  would  be  under  the 
same  conditions  of  position  and  stress."  If  "car- 
bine" is  given  the  alternative  pronunciation  car'- 
bin  (i  as  in  tin),  the  unaccented  vowel  sounds  in 
the  two  words  would  then  be  of  equal  quantity, 
for  both  would  then  be  short.  (This  matter  of 
quantity  is  of  course  distinct  from  the  quality  of 
the  vowels, which  refers  to  the  sound  values  of  the 
letters,  for  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  differ  in  both 
instances.) 

"G.  G.  W..  "  Cleveland.  O, —  'Please  give  the 
meaning  of  lifiavagad  Gila,  and  also  its  correct 
l)ronunciation." 

A  literal  translation  of  these  Sanskrit  words  is 
"Song  ofthe  Blessed  One."  The  title  thus  signi- 
fies th(!  nature  of  the  poem,  which  Ls  "  a  philosoph- 
ical treatise  rhythmicall.v  recited  by  Krishna"  (a 
Hindu  deity).  The  pronunciation  of  the  name 
is  ba'ga-vat  gi'*a  (first  a  as  in  ask,  the  other  three 
I  as  in  sofa;    i  as  in  marine). 
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•THIS    HAS    NOW    BECOME    A    CONTEST    WHICH    CAN    NOT    BE    SETTLED    MERELY    ALONG    THE    OLD    PARTY    LINES- 

THE   RIVAL  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEES 


THE  OPERATION  at  Chicago  appears  to  have  been 
an  entire  suoeess — but  will  the  patient  survive?"  jeers 
a  Democratic  paper  as  it  records  the  renominaiion  of 
William  Howard  Taft  by  the  Republican  convention  and  the 
naming  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  a  rump  convention  on  the 
same  evening.  As  a  result  of  the  "impassioned  madness"  of 
the  Roosevelt  following  on  the  one  hand  and  the  "cold-blooded 
madness"  of  the  Taft  forces  on  the  other,  laments  the  New 
York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  there  has  been  riven  between  the  two 
factions  of  the  Republican  party  "a  chasm  impossible  to  bridge." 
"Neither  may  cross  to  the  other,"  adds  this  paper,  which  led 
the  unavailing  demand  for  a  compromise  candidate,  "but  both 
can  plunge  into  the  yawning  depths  between  them."  Curiously 
at  variance  with  this  view  is  the  report  of  The  Press's  Chicago 
correspondent  that  the  President's  friends  make  light  of  the 
bolt  and  say  that  the  Republican  party  will  be  united  against 
the  enemy  long  before  the  election  in  November.  The  new 
party  "hasn't  the  money  and  won't  find  the  enthusiasm,"  he 
quotes  Senator  Penrose,  the  late  Republican  boss  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  saying,  and  the  correspondent  adds  that  "most  of  the 
Administration  leaders  think  that  after  a  lot  of  talk  the  new 
movement  A^ill  begin  to  fail."  President  Taft  himself,  as  quoted 
in  the  Washington  dispatches,  considers  his  victory  over  Colonel 
Roosevelt  at  Chicago  more  important  than  the  issue  between 
himself  and  the  Democrats.  "The  Chicago  convention  just 
ended,"  he  said  on  the  night  of  his  nomination,  "is  in  itself  the 
end  of  a  preconvention  campaign  presenting  a  crisis  more  threat- 
ening and  issues  more  important  than  those  of  the  election  cam- 
paign which  is  to  follow  between  the  two  great  national  parties." 
He  went  on  to  say: 

"The  question  here  at  stake  was  whether  the  Republican 
party  was  to  change  its  attitude  as  the  chief  conservator  in  the 
nation  of  constitutional  representative  government  and  was  to 
weaken  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty, and  all  other  rights  d(!clared  sacred  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
by  abandoning  the  principle  of  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  these  rights 

"The  importance  of  the  great  victory  which  has  been  achieved 
can  not  Vjo  overestimated.  All  over  this  country  patriotic  peo- 
ple to-night  are  breathing  more  freely  that  a  most  serious  menace 
to  our  Republican  institutions  has  been  averted  by  the  action 
of  the  Chicago  convention 

"Whatever  may  happen  in  November,  a  great  victory  for 
the  Republican  party  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  has 
already  been  won." 


President  Taft  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  vote  of 
561,  and  Vice-President  Sherman  was  again  chosen  as  his  run- 
ning mate,  despite  persistent  rumors  that  this  office  was  to  be 
given  as  a  sop  to  the  progressives.  The  majority  of  the  Roose- 
velt delegates,  who  by  refusing  to  vote  had  registered  a  silent 
protest  against  the  proceedings  in  the  Coliseum,  then  adjourned 
to  Orchestra  Hall,  and  amid  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm  nomi- 
nated Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  regular  Republican  candidate, 
on  the  theory  that  they  represented  the  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates and  alternates  "legally  elected  to  the  Republican  national 
convention."  Colonel  Roosevelt  replied  that  while  he  recog- 
nized them  as  lawfully  elected  delegates  representing  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  voters  at  the  primaries,  he  would  only 
accept  the  nomination  subject  to  the  formation  and  approval 
of  a  new  party.     He  said  in  part : 

"This  has  now  become  a  contest  which  can  not  be  settled 
merely  along  the  old  party  lines.  The  principles  that  are  at 
stake  are  as  broad  and  as  deep  as  the  foundations  of  our  Democ- 
racy itself. 

"They  are  in  no  sense  sectional.  They  should  appeal  to  all 
honest  citizens.  East  and  West,  North  and  South;  they  should 
appeal  to  all  right-thinking  men,  whether  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, without  regard  to  their  previous  party  affiliations. 

"I  fool  that  the  time  has  come  when  not  only  all  men  who 
believe  in  progressive  principles,  but  all  men  who  believe  in 
those  elementary  maxims  of  public  and  private  morality  which 
must  underlie  every  form  of  successful  free  government,  should 
join  in  one  movement. 

"Therefore,  I  ask  you  to  go  to  your  several  homes  to  find  out 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  at  home,  and  then  again  to  come 
together,  I  suggest  in  mass  convention,  to  nominate  for  the 
Presidency  a  progressive  candidate  on  a  progressive  platform, 
a  candidate  and  a  platform  that  will  enable  us  to  appeal  to 
Northerner  and  Southerner,  Easterner  and  Westerner,  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat  alike,  in  the  name  of  our  common  American 
citizenship. 

"  If  you  wish  to  make  the  fight  I  will  make  it  even  if  only  one 
State  should  support  me.  The  only  condition  I  impose  is  that 
you  shall  feel  entirely  free  when  you  come  together  to  substi- 
tute any  other  man  in  my  place  if  you  deem  it  better  for  the 
movement,  and  in  such  ease  I  will  give  him  my  heartiest 
support 

"You,  my  friends,  who  are  here  before  rue,  you  are  the  heirs 
of  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  refused  longer  to  be 
bound  by  the  shackles  of  the  past,  and  faced  the  new  issues  in 
the  new  spirit  that  the  times  demanded.  But  we  are  more  for- 
tunate in  one  respect  than  our  predecessors,  for  we  who  now 
stand  for  the  progressive  cause,  the  progressive  movement,  have 
done  forever  with  all  sectionalism,   and  we  make  our  appeal 
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equally  to  the  sons  of  the  men  who  fought  under  Grant  and  to 
the  sons  of  the  men  who  fought  under  Lee,  for  the  cause  we 
champion  is  as  emphatically  the  cause  of  the  South  as  it  is 
the  cause  of  the  North.  " 

"This  is  the  end  of  the  Republican  party,  so  called,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Medill  McCormiek,  one  of  the  Roosevelt  chieftains, 
who  went  on  to  say  that  where  the  Roosevelt  organization  con- 
trols, as  in  Illinois,  California,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Minnesota,  "the  Taft  electors  will  have  to  go  on  an  independent 
ticket."  "We  shall  have  Roosevelt  electors  on  the  regular 
ticket  in  a  majoritj'  of  States  in  the  North  and  West,  and  we 
shall  elect  them,"  he  declared.  More  Ught  on  the  probable  plan 
of  procedure  is  supplied  by  the  New  York  Press  correspondent, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted : 

"Altho  it  has  been  decided  tentatively  to  adopt  the  name 
'Progressive'  for  the  party,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  be 
christened  for  several  weeks.  It  was  explained  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  nomination  was  tendered  by  'delegates  and  alter- 
nates representing  a  legal  majority  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention,'  and  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  accepted  it  as 
such,  ^vithout  formal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  new  party 
has  been  launched. 

"The  method  of  operation  in  the  various  States  is  still  to  be 
decided  upon.  In  some  cases  the  Republican  candidates  for 
State  and  national  offices,  with  the  e.xeepiion  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  will  be  indorsed,  with  the  idea  of  preserving  the 
State  Republican  organizations  which  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
Roosevelt  movement. 

"  In  such  cases  an  effort  will  be  made  to  pledge  the  candidates 
for  electors  to  vote  for  Roosevelt  without  regard  to  the  Republi- 
can national  ticket.  In  States  in  which  the  organizations  are 
opposed  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  it  is  planned  to  name  entire  new 
tickets,  prolmbly  under  the  emblem  of  the  Progressive  party." 

"The  majority  of  R(4)uhlican  voters,  who  by  their  votes 
actually  placed  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  nomination,  will  have  a  chance 
in  November  to  make  their  work  complete,  and  give  a  death-blow 
answer  to  dishonest  political  m(*thods,"  declares  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Munsey,  one  of  the  Roosevelt  captains;  and  (Jovernor  Johnson, 
California's  militant  progressive,  predicts  that  th(^  new  party 
"will  carry  California  by  12(),()(M)."  "A  third  party  ticket 
would  make  a  powerful  fight  in  Texas,"  says  Cecil  Lyon.  "  Tliere 
has  never  been  a  clear<>r  justification  for  a  new  ])arty  than  lliero 
is  now,"  ^v^ites  a  Chicago  correspondent  of  tlie  New  York 
Evening  Mail  (Prog.  Rep.),  on  June  22.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"So  (inn  arc  most  of  tlic  i)rogressive  men— ev<'n  La  Folletto 
and  Cuininins  nu-n — in  their  belief  tliat  the  outrageous  action 
of  the  Taft  managers  in  this  convention  justifies  a  new  party, 
that  most  of  \\\v  talk  lo-dav  is  not  so  much  wlictlicr  liooscvcll 


will  or  will  not  head  a  new  movement,  but  as  to  who  will  be  his 
running  mate. 

"Recognizing  that  in  four  of  the  Southern  States  there  is  a 
Roosevelt  sentiment  strong  enough  to  defeat  even  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  the  inclination  among  the  Roosevelt  leaders 
is  to  consider  a  Southern  man.  In  a  talk  with  Stubbs,  of  Kansas, 
this  morning  he  exprest  the  belief  that  Roosevelt  would  carry 
Kansas  against  anything  alive  on  any  ticket  whatsoever  and 
would  come  nearer  to  carrying  Southern  States  than  any-  Re- 
publican now  in  the  public  eye. 

"Even  Taft  Republicans  from  Georgia,  North.  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky  admit  that  Roosevelt  on  a  third  ticket 
would  stand  almost  an  even  chance  to  carry  those  States. 

"He  is  sure  of  several  of  the  big  Republican  States  like  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  California." 

Some  of  the  Colonel's  friends,  reports  a  Chicago  correspondent 
of  the  anti-Roosevelt  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  "point  out  that 
such  a  party  would  draw  from  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  parties  as  they  now  stand."  These  same  friends  also 
"suggest  that  the  withdrawal  of  radical  elements  might  in  time 
bring  about  a  coalition  between  the  conservative  wings  of  both 
the  old  parties  and  give  us  in  this  country  a  vertical  instead  of 
a  horizontal  cleavage  between  political  partizans."  "What- 
ever happens,  this  struggle  will  remain  as  a  priceless  heritage 
to  the  American  people,"  decla,res  the  New  York  Eirning  Mail, 
and  this  note  of  rejoicing  is  echoed  by  the  other  pro-Roosevelt 
papers,  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Boston  Journal,  Washington  Times,  and  Pittsburg 
Leader.  "The  nation's  crisis  has  arrived,"  exclaims  the  Pitts- 
burg paper,  which  adds: 

'"The  Governm(>nt  trembled  when  the  great  slave-holding 
power  of  the  South  struck  its  blow  at  the  nation's  life.  The  blow 
struck  at  free  government  and  human  rights  by  the  bosses  that 
controlled  the  Chicago  convention  in  the  interests  of  those  pred- 
atory powers  that  lia\-e  caused  the  revolt  among  tlu>  people 
is  a  more  dangerous  blow  than  that  of  tiie  slave-holders. 

"Let  every  nuvn  rid  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  this  is  a  mere 
factional  fight  within  the  Republican  party,  or  a  mere  partizan 
battle  between  tlie  great  political  organizations.  It  is  more 
than  that — much  more,      ll  is  the  real  struggle  for  liberty. 

"The  billions  of  the  great  interests,  piled  up  like  mountains, 
are  matched  against  the  lives  of  the  people,  men,  women,  and 
children.': 

."Progressive  Republicanism  is  dominant  Iui)ublicanism," 
declares  the  Chicago  Tribune,  while  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  compares  the  action  of  the  convention  in  nominating 
Mr.  Taft  to  "nailing  a  pasti'board  lid  over  a  volcano  on  the 
eve  of  eruption."  "I  was  never  liajipier  in  my  life,"  exclaims 
CiitTord  Pinchot,  one  of  the  original  Proj^ressives. 
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Perhaps  flie"mosr  compleTe"aii3  earefully  considered  defense 
of  Colonel  RooseV^H!^  bolt  that-wo  have  jcet  seen  is  this  from 
the  editorial  coluinns  of  Mr.  Mjinsey's  Baltimore  News: 

■"Mr.  Roosevelt  felt,  early  last  winter,  that  certain  principles 
which  he  represents  and  which  he  believed  the  great  body  of  the 
Republican  party  indoi-scd  and  wished  to  see  realized,  were  not 
to  be  heeded  by  the  party  managers  in  the  forthcoming  cam- 
paign. He  submitted  his  cause  to  the  people,  or  to  the  people 
of  those  States  the  course  of  which  had  not  already  been  deter- 
mined by  the  politicians'  rule  of  thumb.  jMr.  Taft  had  already 
tucked  away  some  two  hundred  delegates  from  the  South,  and 
therefore  the  popular  verdict  could  not  be  complete.  In  some 
of  the  other  Stat(>s  the  control  of  the  party's  policy  lay  equally 
in  the  hands  of  the  organization.  But  in  twenty  States,  many 
of  them  pivotal,  local  laws  permitted  the  rank  and  file  to  ex- 
press its  views.  In  those  twenty  States  29")  RooscNclt  delegates 
were  chosen,  41  Taft  delegates.  Out  of  li.OOO.OOO  ^  otes,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  received  2,0(K).()()(). 

"This,  it  is  true,  did  not  repres<'nt  a  heavy  poll;  it  constituted 
possibly  not  over  45  per  cent,  of  the  possible  vote.  But  it 
should  be  compared,  not  ^\^th  the  possible  vote,  but  with  the 
degree  to  which  the  public  participated  in  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates from  the  Taft  States,  the  bagatelle  of  votes  that  have 
hitherto  determined  the  course  of  conventions.  The  verdict  in 
those  twenty  widely  distril)uted 
States  constituted  by  far  the 
most  impressive  indorsement  of 
man  and  princii>l(>s  that  any 
candidate  for  nomination  lias 
received  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

"It  is  too  great  an  intlorscment 
to  be  ignored.  The  N'atioiud 
Committee  has  ignored  it.  An 
illegally  i)acked  Convention  has 
refiised  to  accede  to  it.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  owes  a  tremendous  ob- 
ligation to  the  RepubHcan  party; 
but  more  to  the  people  who  have 
selected  him  as  the  champion  of 
the  principles  they  advocate,  and 
which  are  being  defeated  by 
trickery.  .  .  .  The  two  i)arties 
have  for  years  been  drifting  about 
in  search  of  differentiating  poli- 
cies. .  .  .  When  this  is  so,  when 
both  parties  are  free  from  ail 
bonds  of  principle,  when  the  lead- 
ing candidates  of  the  one  are  eter- 
nally accusing  tho.se  of  the  other 
of  stealing  their  policies,  then  it  is 
time  for  reahnement." 


The      anti  -  Roosevelt      papers 
think  the  Colonel    is  already  as 

good  as  done  for,  and  they  are  jubilant.  It  was  not  Armaged- 
don, but  Waterloo,  exults  the  New  York  World  (Dem.).  "The 
third  term  has  been  thrown  into  the  well  with  a  stone  tied  around 
its  neck,"  exclaims  the  New  York  Harold,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bris- 
bane, still  varying  the  figure,  describes  the  inexorable  dehbera- 
tion  with  which  "the  Republican  boa  constrictor  swallowed  the 
progressives."  The  Springfield  Ri  prihli'-on  (Ind.)  rejoices  that 
the  Colonel's  "effort  to  seizt  the  Republican  party  has  failed." 
and  offers  fhe  confident  prediction  that  "still  more  miseral)l\ 
will  fail  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Republic."  "The  Republican 
party  is  through  with  him,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  which  goes 
on  to  say:  "The  Rej)ublican  party  lives;  it  is  the  Roo.seveltian 
ideal  that  is  dead."  But  in  the  opinion  of  another  zealous 
anti-Roosevelt  paper,  the  New  York  World,  "  Rooseveltism  is 
not  dead."     We  read: 

"Roosevelt  is  routed  at  Chicago,  but  it  is  an  empty  victory 
for  William  Howard  Taft. 

"Roosevelt  was  beaten  by  his  own  selfishness,  his  own  arro- 
gance, his  own  demagogy,  and  his  own  ruthless  ambition.  Rut 
his  defeat  carries  no  popular  indorsement  of  Taft.  Still  less  docs 
it  earrj'  a  popular  indorsement  of  the  politicians  with  whom 
Taft  has  surrounded  himself 


•  "If  this  contest  means  anything  it  means  that  the  old  gods 
of  the  Republican  party  are  dead.  The  old  order  is  changed. 
The  old  leadership  is  repudiated.  The  old  bosses  are  done  for. 
The  rank  and  file  demand  a  new  dispensation." 

"Morally,  the  Taft  Administration  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Republican  party.  Mr.  Taft  holds  the  Chicago  convention  by 
grace  of  the  Republican  machine.  That  alone  saved  him  from 
the  humiliation  of  being  overthrown  by  the  man  who  made  him 
President 

"The  American  people  want  a  new  deal  and  they  are  going 
to  have  it.  Only  herculean  efforts  prevented  the  Republicans 
from  accepting  Roosevelt  as  a  last  desperate  remedy,  and  Roose- 
veltism is  not  dead 

"The  great  fact  is  that  the  American  people  are  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  need  of  a  political  housecleaning  that  will  sweep 
privilege  and  plutocracy  from  places  of  power.  The  party  that 
disregards  these  plain  Avarnings  of  popular  discontent  is  headed 
straight  for  disaster.  No  political  manipulation  can  shield  it 
from  the  wrath  to  come." 

The  bolt,  predicts  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  will 
come  to  be  known  as  "Roosevelt's  folly."  "True  Republicans 
will  mingle  a  parting  benediction  with  their  farewells  to  the 
element  which  may  be  depended  upon  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
lion-hunter  into  the  jungle  of  personal  politics,"  remarks  the 

Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.)- 
"No  bolt  from  the  Republican 
party  has  ever  had  even  tempo- 
rary success,"  the  Philadelphia 
Pre  as  (Rep.)  reminds  us. 

The  Taft  leaders,  reports  the 
Chicago  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "expect 
defeat  at  the  polls,  but  say  that 
they  have  saved  the  party  by 
eliminating  Roosevelt."  "Any- 
thing to  beat  Roosevelt,"  is  said 
to  have  been  their  slogan,  and  "a 
man  close  to  William  Barnes"  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "We  shall  be 
beaten,  of  course,  but  we'll  get 
rid  of  Roosevelt.  He's  the  man 
Ave  are  after." 

W^hile  it  is  noticeable  that  even 
a  paper  so  close  to  the  Adminis- 
tration as  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  discusses  the  nomination 
the  morning  after  in  a  column 
editorial,  and  neglects  to  predict 
a  Republican  victory  in  Novem- 
ber, it  joins  with  the  other  conservative  papers  in  praising  and 
congratulating  President  Taft.  "He  has  stood  unflinchingly  for 
the  fundamental  princii)les  of  government  which  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  ordered  liberty  and  the  security  of  those  least 
able  to  protect  themselves,"  says  The  Tribune,  and  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  rejoices  that  "in  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Taft  the  (\)nstitution  triumphs,  our  form  of  government  is 
vindicated  against  dangerous  assaults;  the  courts,  representative 
institutions,  the  guaranties  of  liberty  and  property,  and  the  or- 
derly administration  of  law  are  safeguarded."  In  similar  vein 
comment  the  Boston  Transcripl  (Ind.  Rep.),  Pittsburg  C/n-owirZe- 
'I'elegraph  (Rep.^  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.).  "  From  now 
until  election  day  he  will  grow  steadily  stronger,"  predicts  the 
Philadelphia  paper,  and  the  New  York  Sun  remarks: 

"It  is  to  Mr.  Taft's  everlasting  credit  that  he  based  his  cam- 
paign for  renomination  squarely  and  solidly  upon  the  cau.se  of 
constitutional  government.  He  has  never  wavered  in  faith  or 
wabbled  in  bearing.  To  this  unswerving  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent's during  the  hundred  or  more  days  since  the  Roosevelt 
hat  went  into  the  ring  is  primarily  due  the  Republic's  salvation 
from  the  third  term,  the  fourth  term,  and  the  indefinite  tenure 
of  personal  rule." 


ONE   RESULT    OF   THE    CHICAGO    CONA'ENTION. 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
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THE  "BEEF  TRUST"  TO  DISSOLVE 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  that  the  National  Packing 
Company  ^vill  voluntarily  dissolve  "is  of  academic  or 
technical  interest,  rather  than  of  pocketbook  concern," 
to  the  consumer,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eafjle,  for  "there  is  not 
the  slightest  likelihood  that  this  official  dissolution  will  end  the 
system  under  which  uniform  prices  are  nxaintained."  Indeed, 
the  New  York  papers  reported 
an  advance  in  meat  prices  on 
the  very  day  that  they  printed 
the  news  of  the  promised  disin- 
tegration. Whereupon  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  observes  that  the 
"Beef  Trust  abandoned  the  fight 
Taut  not  the  price."  Nevertheless, 
as  the  Brooklyn  daily  points  out, 
this  voluntary  act  is  "a  confes- 
sion that  the  recent  case  against 
the  packers  in  Chicago  was  much 
stronger  than  the  jurj^  which 
heard  it  found  it  to  be.  At  least, 
the  packers  do  not  wish  to  face 
a  new  trial  on  that  evidence,  for 
which  trial  Attorney  -  General 
Wickersham  and  his  forces  were 
preparing."  "The  Beef  Trust 
•admits  defeat,"  is  the  way  sev- 
eral papers  put  it,  and  the  New 
York  Call  (Soc.)  would  "just 
add  to  this" — 


houses  of  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  other  Western 
and  Eastern  cities,  and  some  lesser  ones,  about  thirtj*  in  all, 
including  the  New  York  Butchers'  Drest  Meat  Companjs  the 
Stockyards  Warehouse  Company,  the  Anglo-American  Refrig- 
erator Car  Company,  and  the  Fowler  Canadian  Company. 

"If  there  was  an  unlawful  combination  and  attempted  mon- 
opoly in  the  country,  besides  the  Standard  Oil  and  American 

Tobacco  Companies,  this  was  it 

"The  disintegration,  if  effected,  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  will  probably  follow  the  plan 

applied  in  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  Trust  cases,  which  has 
certainly  had  no  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  industries  concerned  or 
upon  those  holding  an  invest- 
ment interest  in  them.  The  re- 
habilitated subsidiaries  in  one  case 
and  the  reorganized  corporations 
in  the  other,  appear  to  have  been 
going  their  way  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
A  similar  result  is  Ukely  to  follow 
the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Packing  Company  and  the  re- 
newed independence  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries. But  will  there  be  re- 
newed competition?  At  first,  as 
in  the  other  cases,  the  divided  and 
distributed  control  will  remain  in 
the  same  hands  under  different 
organizations,  and  the  concerfis 
may  work  harmoniously  together; 
but  'interests'  will  be  gradually 
exchanged  and  tran.sferred  and 
there  will  be  '  potential  competi- 
tion,' which  in  time  wll  work  into 
actual  competition." 


THE   GAME    IS  TO    SEE   HOW   HIGH   IT   CAN   GO    WITHOUT 
HINGING    THE    GONG. 


"That  the  Beef  Trust  has  'ad- 
mitted'   something   else,    in   this 
acknowledgment   of   submission;     something   else 
strenuously  denied  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

"And  that  is,  that  it  was  a  trust  of  any  kind. 

"By  voluntarily  suggesting  dissolution,  it  merely  con- 
fesses that  all  the  time  it  denied  it  was  a  trust  it  was  lying,  and 
Jcnew  it." 

As  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
sees  it,  "any  dissolution  of  the  trust  agreed  to  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  bring  about  the  dismissal"  of  the  civil  suits 
which  were  about  to  be  filed  against  the  packers.  Such  an 
outcome  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  statement  given  to  the 
press  by  the  Attorney-General.     He  says: 

"The  department  has  been  notified  by  the  District-Attorney 
in  Chicago  that  representatives  of  the  National  Packing  Com- 
pany have  stated  to  him  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Armour, 
Swift,  and  Morris  interests,  which  jointly  own  the  National 
Packing  Company,  to  wind  up  the  business  of  that  corporation 
and  to  dispose  of  its  assets  .so  as  to  terminate  their  joint  owner- 
ship. They  further  state  that  they  expect  to  have  a  definite 
plan  for  this  distribution  ready  bj^  August  1,  or  in  case  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  agree  upon  the  basis  of  dissolution  they 
will  advise  the  Department  of  that  fact  by  August  1. 

"Under  the.se  circumstances  the  Government  will  hold  in 
abeyance  the  suit  which  it  had  proposed  to  bring  against  the 
National  Packing  Company  to  compel  its  di.ssolution  until  the 
date  mentioned." 

An  editorial  expres.sing  disapprov^al  of  the  "Beef  Trust,"  yet 
wondering  whether  th(>  disint<'gration  is  really  going  to  cause 
the  packers  any  suffering,  appears  in  the  X<'w  York  Journal  of 
Commerce: 

"The  National  Packing  Company  was  organized  in  1902  by 
the  leading  packers  of  Chicago,  to  acquire  control  of  practically 
all  the  competing  concerns  in  their  business.  It  had  a  share 
capital  of  .?15,(KK),()(M),  which  was  divided  in  fixt  proportions 
between  the  Aniioiir.  Swift,  and  Morris  concerns.  It  was  used 
to  a<;(Hiirc   control    l)y  stofkiiolding   of   the   prineipuL  packing- 


A  summary  of  the  ten-year  legal 
warfare  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   and    the    meat-packers 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  April  6. 


— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 
that    it   has 


NEW   LIGHT  ON   THE   PANIC   OF    1907 


c 


lONCLUSIVE  EVIDENCE  that  "it  was  not  the  philan- 
thropic Mr.  Morgan,  but  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  that  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  panic-stricken 
gamblers  of  the  stock-market"  on  October  24,  1907,  is  found 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  counsel  for  the  Money  Trust  Investi- 
gating Committee,  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Thomas  and 
Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou.  This  testimony  moves  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  to  remark  caustically:  "J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  idea  of 
patriotism  is  to  save  the  nation  with  the  nation's  own  money 
and  pull  down  a  healthy  share  of  it  as  his  commission."  "At 
least,"  notes  the  Omaha  Bee,  "the  story  of  that  .'ft2o,000.000  goes 
to  show  that  Mr.  Morgan's  financial  credit  was  all  right  with 
Uncle  Sam."  And  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York 
World  we  read: 

"It  was  in  recognition  of  this  remarkable  achievement  that 
in  January,  1908,  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
humbly  presented  to  Mr.  Morgan  a  testimonial  of  their  grati- 
tude. Similarly,  in  the  same  month,  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  bankers  of  New  York,  the  Chairman  of  the  Clearing-llouse, 
Alexander  Gilbert,  hailed  Mr.  Morgan  as  'the  uncrowned  king 
of  finance.' 

"Those  who  in  the  name  of  finance  and  commerce  from  coast 
to  coast  sounded  Mr.  Morgan's  praises  were  not  without  in- 
dorsers  in  other  realms.  Yale  conftTred  upon  him  tlu>  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  l^rofessor  P(>rrin  likening  him  to  .Mexander  the 
Great  and  to  Sheridan  at  Winchester.  Abroad.  William  T. 
Stead  described  him  as  'a  providential  man,'  and  England. 
Prussia,  France,  and  Italy,  for  one  rea.son  and  anoth»>r.  con- 
ferred medals  and  orders  u|)on  him 

"How  many  reputations  rest  ui)on  such  a  basis  as  this'.'     How 
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many  heroes  find  profit  in  their  glory?  How  many  Americans 
with  the  resources  of  the  United  States  Treasury  at  their  dis- 
posal in  time  of  trouble  could  not  be  giants  of  finance?" 

"Instead  of  Morgan  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  country,  the 
Government  was  really  coming  to  the  rescue  of  IVIorgan,"  de- 
clares the  Charleston  Xews  and  Courier,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  credit  of  the  nation  was  simply  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Morgan  to  do  with  as  he  desired.  There  is  no  Money  Trust. 
Of  course  not.  All  the  New  York  papers  say  so.  But  we  fancy 
^Ir.  Unterm\er  has  about  proved  his  case  already.  We  con- 
jecture that  the  average  citizen  wall  conclude  that  there  was 
much  rottenness  in  Denmark.  Let  the  investigation  proceed. 
We  may  find  out  the  real  reason  for  the  high  cost  of  li\ing, 
aside  from  the  tariff  factor  which  is  inextricably  commingled  with 
the  intricacies  of  the  money-king's  maneuvers." 

Turning  to  the  testimonj-  which  has  again  brought  vividly 
before  the  public  one  of  the  most  dramatic  chapters  in  financial 
history,  we  find  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  during  the  panic,  telling  the  investigators 
how  he  went  to  Mr.  Morgan  on  behalf  of  the  Exchange  when 
call-money  rates  had  soared  to  125  per  cent.,  and  how  Mr. 
Morgan  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  loan  of  $25,000,000.  "We 
are  going  to  let  you  have  $25,000,000.  Will  you  go  over  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  announce  it?"  he  quotes  Mr.  Morgan  as 
saying,  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  "  immediatelj*  the  banks 
began  to  loan  monej',  and  the  rate  on  [money  dropt  ^back  to 
i)  per  cent.,  and  then  to  3  per  cent.,"  and  the  panic,  as  far  as 
Wall  Street  was  concerned,  was  over.  The  next  witness  is  Mr. 
Cortelyou,  who  Avas  F'resident  Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  that  time.  He  tells  how  at  a  conference  of  New 
York  bankers  on  the  evening  of  October  23  he  had  stated  that 
the  Government  "held  itself  ready  to  deposit  $25,000,000  in 
the  national  banks  of  the  city,"  and  how  on  the  following  day 
this  had  been  done.  The  following  dialog  between  Mr.  Unter- 
myer  and  Mr.  Cortelyou  ensues,  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
World: 

Q.  "Was  there  any  talk  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  whose 
banks  this  money  was  deposited  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  used?" 

A.     "Not  particularly — no,  sir." 

Q.  "Do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Cortelyou,  that  this  money  was 
used  to  lend  out  that  afternoon  to  brokers  in  order  to  relieve 
the  stock-market?" 

A.  "I  have  understood  since  that  time  that  considerable  of 
the  money  was  so  used." 

Q.  "What  was  Mr.  Morgan's  relation  to  this  transaction? 
Was  he  the  president  of  any  national  bank  ?" 

A.  "Mr.  Morgan's  relation  to  it  was  that  by  the  consensus 
of  opinion  he  Avas  regarded  as  the  leading  spirit,  I  think,  among 
the  business  men  who  joined  themselves  together  to  try  to  meet 
the  emergency." 

Q.  "Do  you  know  at  what  rates  these  banks  loaned  out  this 
money  in  the  Stock  Exchange  that  the  Treasury  had  deposited 
with  them?" 

A.  "I  can  answer  that  very  definitely.  I  understand  the 
National  City  Bank  loaned  at  6  per  cent.,  and  I  also  understand 
that  several  of  the  V)anks  did  the  same  thing;  I  do  not  know 
anything  beyond  that." 

Q.  "How  much  were  they  paying  the  Government  for  the 
money?" 

A.     "Did  not  paj*  the  Government  anything  at  that  time." 

Q.  "Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Morgan  or  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  loaned  anj'  of  their  own  money  on  the  Stock 
E.xchange  on  the  24th  of  October,  1907?" 

A.     "I  do  not  know  anything  about  it." 

In  these  facts  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  reads  a  moral 
entirely  different  from  that  discovered  by  the  papers  we  have 
already  quoted.  The  whole  incident  as  it  now  stands  revealed, 
thinks  this  Philadelphia  paper,  goes  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
any  such  thing  as  a  "Money  Trust,"  because  in  this  crisis  the 
great  financiers  were  helpless  and  had  to  appeal  to  Washington. 
Here  is  its  view  of  the  case: 

i'lt  was  the  heavy  deposits  of  government  funds,  made  by 


the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  closing  days 
of  October,  1907,  which  alone  made  it  possible  for  the  banks  to 
relieve  the  pressing  stringency  and  relieve  the  disastrous  panic. 
It  was  the  money  of  the  Federal  Government,  poured  at  an  op- 
portune moment  into  the  national  banks  of  New  York,  which 
saved  the  situation;  the  men  who  have  been  accused  of  forming 
the  'Money  Trust'  would  otherwise  have  been  helpless — in  spite 
of  the  enormous  power  popularly  credited  to  them — to  avert 
general  financial  chaos. 

"Another  curious  commentary  upon  popular  misconceptions 
and  their  genesis  is  furnished  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
credit  for  this  particular  transaction — the  issuance  by  the  New 
York  banks  of  loans  in  sufficient  volume  to  tide  over  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  commercial  crisis — was  given  even  by  those  close 
to  the  center  of  the  actual  operations  to  the  financier  who  is 
pictured  in  the  public  mind  as  the  guiding  and  controlling  power 
of  the  'Money  Trust.'  Altho  it  takes  nothing  from  the  credit 
which  properly  belongs  to  Mr.  Morgan  as  'the  leader  of  the 
rescue  movement' — to  use  the  phrase  employed  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Cortelyou,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Pujo  Committee — the  revelation  that  the  actual 
sinews  were  furnished  by  the  National  Government  renders 
silly  the  talk  of  a  potentially  powerful  trust,  controlling  the 
finances  of  the  entire  nation  and  able  to  determine  the  destinies 
of  great  groups  of  banks  and  of  the  securities-market." 


CLEANING   UP  ATLANTIC   CITY 

LAST  YEAR  Atlantic  City  saw  its  supposedly  all-powerful 
city  boss  sent  to  jail  for  corruption,  after  startling  revela- 
tions brought  out  by  a  grand  jury  and  a  State  legislative 
investigating  committee.  Later  it  saw  a  reform  wave  sweep  out 
the  old  City  Council  and  sweep  in  commission  government,  six 
of  the  ten  candidates  for  commissionerships  being  avowed 
"reformers."  Then  comes  William  J.  Burns,  with  dictograph, 
camera,  and  phonograph,  forcing  confessions  from  four  grafting 
councilmen,  and  furnishing  evidence  considered  almost  certain 
to  bring  others  to  trial.  These  disclosures,  thinks  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  "bid  fair  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  gang  that 
has  ruled  and  plundered  Atlantic  City  for  twenty  years."  And 
this,  it  adds,  "has  been  accomplished  by  one  fearless,  inde- 
pendent newspaper  and  a  small  group  of  courageous  citizens 
within  the  brief  period  of  two  j-ears."  It  is  also  "one  more 
feather  in  the  cap  of  Burns,"  observes  the  Hartford  Times.  And 
Governi)r  Wilson  deserves  some  share  of  the  praise,  declare  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
Says  the  latter: 

"But  for  the  energy  of  the  State  officials,  who  knew  that  the 
Governor  was  back  of  them  with  the  full  power  of  the  (Common- 
wealth, the  playground  city  would  doubtless  have  continued  for 
many  years  to  be  a  hotbed  of  political  corruption." 

Atlantic  City  has  been  a  "graft-soaked"  community  for  years, 
say  the  papers  in  other  more  or  less  righteous  communities.  And 
they  point  out  reasons  for  this  in  the  peculiar  character  of  tho 
population — 45,000  permanent  residents,  who  make  a  living 
supplying  the  wants  of  a  host  of  pleasure-seekers,  sometimes 
numbering  250,000  at  the  height  of  the  season.  A  firmly  en- 
trenched political  machine,  run  by  Louis  Kuehnle,  explains  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  in  a  long  dispatch  telling  the  story  of 
"graft  on  the  sand  dunes,"  strengthened  its  power  by  pre- 
venting punishment  of  violations  of  the  locally  unpopular  Stat» 
Sunday-closing  law.  But  it  "overreached  itself."  A  reform 
movement  began  to  harass  the  corrupt  politicians.  The  Atlantic 
City  Review  was  bought  and  Harvey  Thomas  put  in  charge. 
As  the  Baltimore  Sun  puts  it: 

"They  could  not  silence  Thomas.  Day  after  day  The  Review 
poured  hot  shot  into  the  boss  and  his  creatures.  The  light  was 
turned  on,  neither  libel  suits  nor  threats  of  dire  punishment 
serving  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  crooked  deals.  Decent 
citizens  were  aroused  to  the  importance  of  cleaning  up  the 
city.    The  same  old  cry  of  'hurting  the  town  '  was  raised  against 
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Thomas.      But   in   every   community   honest   men   are   in    the 
majority,  and  they  rallied  to  Thomas'  support." 

In  1910  carne  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  Governor. 
His  opponent  carried  Atlantic  County.  The  persistent  cries 
of  fraud  in  this  election  drew  the  country's  attention.  Then 
came  the  deluge.  To  take  up  The  Evening  Post's  story  at  this 
point : 

"The  first  step  was  the  coming  of  the  Macksey  Commission 
to  investigate  election  frauds.  Then  the  legislature  enacted  a 
law  to  enable  the  attorney-general  to  go  into  any  county  and 
conduct  an  investigation,  replacing  the  local  prosecutor,  who 
might  be  in  the  control  of  the  local  machine.  Next  there  was 
a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  which  Governor  Wilson  filled 
by  appointing  Samuel  Kalish,  and  putting  him  in  the  circuit 
that  included  Atlantic  City. 

"All  that  now  stood  in  the  way  of  justice  was  the  sheriff.  In 
May,  Attorney-General  Edmund  Wilson  came  down  and  moved 
the  setting  aside  of  the  sheriff,  the  convening  of  a  special  term 
of  court,  and  the  appointment  of  two  men  to  act  as  elisors  to 
draw  a  jury.  Justice  Kalish  himself  had  come  across  the  long- 
forgotten  law  empowering  the  Supreme  Court  to  appoint  elisors 
to  act  when  a  sheriff  should  be  under  any  disability — disability 
including  prejudice  or  implication  in  some  cause  under  inquisi- 
tion. The  ancient  statute  providing  for  this  procedure  is  founded 
on  the  common  law,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  only  once 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

"With  the  sheriff  out  of  the  way  things  moved  rapidly  to 
the  first  climax.  William  M.  Clavenger  and  William  L.  Black, 
the  elisprs  appointed,  drew  a  jury  of  honest  men.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  indict  the  whole  gang,  from  Kuehnle  down,  returning 
about  eighty  true  bills.  The  Commodore  and  half  a  dozen  of 
his  henchmen  have  already  been  tried  and  convicted.  Every 
one  tried  so  far  has  been  convicted,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man — and  he  later  pleaded  guilty." 

Kuehnle  himself  was  sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail  and  the  pay- 
ment of  $1,000  fine.  He  is  now  out  on  bail,  awaiting  the  result 
of  his  appeal  to  a  higher  court.     The  Evening  Post  continues: 

"With  the  ring  once  scotched,  the  leading  citizens,  including 
the  big  hotel  men,  who  wanted  to  see  their  city  clean,  but  whose 


hands  had  previously  been  tied,  saw  their  chance  to  overthrow, 
once  and  for  all,  municipal  corruption  and  corrupters.  They 
backed  Harvey  Thomas,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Review, 
in  retaining  Burns  to  come  to  Atlantic  City  to  show  up  graft, 
as  the  Macksey  Commission  and  the  elisor-drawn  juries  had 
shown  up  election  frauds. 

"One  moonlight  night,  last  July,  Burns  came  to  town  to  lay  out 
the  plan  of  campaign.  He  met  Attorney-General  Wilson  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Thomas,  where  various  schemes  were  proposed 
only  to  be  rejected  as  not  broad  enough  in  scope.  Suddenly 
Burns  exclaimed: 

"  'I've  got  it.  A  new  boardwalk.  Look  at  it  out  there  now 
in  the  moonlight,  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  We'll  lay  our  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  esplanade  built  along  the  lines 
of  some  of  the  watering-places  in  Europe.' 

' '  How  he  carried  through  that  scheme,  how  one  of  his  opera- 
tives, James  K.  Harris,  came  to  Atlantic  City  and  took  up 
sumptuous  quarters  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim,  how  he 
promoted  the  concrete-boardwalk  proposition,  how  he  got 
Councilmen  Phoebus,  Malia,  Kessler,  and  Lane  to  back  it,  how 
The  Review  itself  backed  the  bill,  tho  it  knew  it  was  a  graft 
scheme,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fake,  how  another  of  Burns's 
operatives,  one  Frank  L.  Smiley,  alias  Francklyn,  the  millionaire 
financier,  paid  each  of  the  four  ten  fifty-dollar  bills,  marked, 
and  how  those  councilmen,  confronted  by  Burns  himself  A\ath 
dictograph  records  of  all  that  they  had  said,  confest  in  full — 
all  this  is  a  part  of  history,  no  less  dramatic  because  it  happens 
to  be  fact." 

Four  of  the  councilmen  have  resigned.  Other  arrests  are 
thought  to  be  imminent.  A  grand  jury  is  to  meet  shortly  and 
will  take  up  the  graft  cases.  "Half  a  hundred  persons  are 
reported  to  be  under  suspicion  and  a  half-hundred  others  in 
official  positions  are  worried,"  says  one  Atlantic  City  dispatch. 
And  we  read  in  another  that  "strained  and  anxious  visages  are 
now  becoming  the  rule  among  the  members  of  the  municipal 
machine."  So  far,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "the  Atlantic 
City  case  has  been  notable  for  the  audacity  of  its  corruption 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  bribe-takers  were  trapt.  But  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  a  road  might  be  cut  to  Trenton  even  for  that 
well-entrenched  and  defiant  machine." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Thk  Chicago  wood-pile  was  full  of  them. — New  York   World. 

The  standing  Army  will  proceed  to  sit  down  on  the  Cuban  revolution- 
ists.— Atlanta  Constitution.  ^ 

Must  be  goat's  milk  that  Teddy  drinks,  judging  by  his  proclivity  to 
butt  in. — Florida  Times-Union. 

Seems  strange,  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  contesting  delegates 
from  the  Ananias  Club. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

With  the  National  Committee  as  referee  we  believe  Mr.  Taft  would 
never  lose  a  golf  game,  either. — St.  Louis  Republican. 

Have  an  idea  that  some  of  these  Congressmen  who  object  to  an  early 
adjournment  don't  dare  go  home. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Any  Chicago  man,  whetlier  the  director  of  a  zoo  or  not,  is  able  to  talk 
interestingly  about  wild  animals  now.— Si.  Louis  Republic. 

Instead  of  these  comic-opera  troubles,  why  should  not  Cuba,  in  lime, 
play  a  star  part  in  the  American  flag? — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Understand  that  Boston  wants  Dr.  Wiley  as  health  officer.  .\ha! 
Found  a  way  of  adulterating  them,  have  they? — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Chicago  authorities  should  resist  to  the  utmost  any  effort  to  drag  the 
local  police  force  permanently  into  national  politics. —  Washington  Star. 

ALLE(iED  discovery  of  st('aiiiroll(T  bandits  in  Chicago  looks  like  an  effort 
to  keep  up  with  the  stories  of  automobile  brigands  in  Paris. —  Washington 
Star. 

Amid  this  talk  of  brilxTy  in  Chicago,  it  would  bo  terrible  if  our  national 
song,  ■•Yanke(^  IJoodlc."  became  "Yank  the  Boodle." — Philadelphin  North 
American. 

Now  it  is  said  that  l>;v(!  was  tlie  first  sulfragette.  Yes,  yes;  that's 
probably  whore  the  London  suffragettes  first  conceived  the  idea  of  raising 
■Cain. — Detroit  News. 

The  Court  of  (-onunerce  lias  collided  with  one  of  tho  most  serious  ex- 
amples of  contempt  proceedings  that  the  history  of  tho  judiciary  has 
<leveloped.-—  Washington  Star. 

Until  Hon.  Bill  Flinn  rounded  into  his  true  form  we  didnt  realize  that 
Pennsylvania  had  any  great  patriotic  leaders  except  Mr.  Hans  Wagner.— 
<'olumbus  Ohio  .Stair  .Journal. 


T.  R.  is  all  right  if  it  is  Tariff  Revision. — Florida  Times-Union. 

Financing  revolutions  seems  to  be  another  profitable  American  industry. 

— Florida  Times-Union. 

Rain  stopt  fighting  in  Cuba.  Possibly  the  color  line  would  wash  out. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

KoosEVELT  is  beginning  to  look  upon  EUhu  as  the  Root  of  aU  evil. — • 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

A  MAN  named  Tumbo  of  Oklahoma  is  mentioned  for  vice-president.  It 
is  not  Bwano,  tho. — Omaha  Bee. 

Our  notion  of  wasted  effort  is  the  job  of  cross-examining  John  D. 
Rockefeller. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  the  futility  of  counting  one's  dele- 
gates before  they  are  seated. — Philadelphia  Inquirer.    ' 

Dr.  Wiley  declines  to  become  chief  of  Boston's  health  department,  but 
not  because  he  doesn't  know  beans. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Talking  of  Olympic  races,  it's  the  only  way  any  European  nation  can 
make  Americans  run. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Mr.  Hinky  Dink  of  Chicago  may  be  discovering  that  there  are  things 
about  practical  politics  that  he  did  not  know. —  Washington  Star. 

The  census  bureau  announces  that  there  are  2,83G,77;J  voters  in  New 
York  State,  but  fails  to  slate  how  many  are  living. — Columbia  State. 

When  Senator  Lorimcr  has  finished  his  senatorial  career  he  can  make  a 
fortune  as  an  advertisement  for  a  brand  of  glue. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Professor  Metchnik(>I'I''.s  new  renunly  to  prevent  old  ago  will  hardly 
worlv.  The  only  sure  way  to  seciu-e  this  result  is  to  die  young. — Philadelphia 
North  Ainerican. 

.\fter  it  is  all  over,  it  will  be  almost  like  a  vacation  to  Senator  Di.xon 
and  Mr.  McKinley  to  bo  able  to  tell  the  truth  again. — Columbus  Ohio 
Stale  Journal. 

The  estiinale  that  $(),()00,000  is  s|)eiU  for  golf-balls  annually  in  this 
country  illustrates  one  phase  of  tho  conditions  that  create  u  higher  cost  of 
living.     New  York  World. 

The  University  of  Mls.souri  offers  a  pri/.e  of  $2oO  for  the  best  essaj  on 
"  Why  Mfe  on  the  Farm  Is  Ideal  "  Here  is  a  diance  for  .some  fellow  who 
lives  in  a  flat  to  win  .some  easy  money.      Toledo  Blade. 


BRITAIN'S  WANING  MEDITERRANEAN  POWER 


EXCi LAND'S  ALARM  for  her  preemiuonce  in  the  Middle 
Sea  has  led  to  a  conference  at  Malta  between  Mr. 
Asquith,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  Lord  Kitchener, 
the  fjreat  administrator  and  British  procurator  in  Egypt.  This 
soldier  and  statesman  has  exprest  his  concern  over  the  commo- 
lion  made  by  the  Italian  fleet  in  the  waters  neighboring  on 
f^gypt,  and  regrets  ihat   the  headquarters  of  the  British  fleet 
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have  been  removed  from  Malta  to  Gibraltar,  while  the  North 
Sea  squadron  has  been  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  Medi- 
terranean force.  It  was  the  discussion  of  this  condition  of 
things  which  called  togetlier  the  Prime  Minister,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  General  Kitchener — "the  man  on 
the  spot "  as  he  is  styled  by  the  London  Express  in  which  we  read : 

"The  Mediterranean  has  become  once  more  the  cockpit  of 
contending  ambitions  and  the  center  of  development.  Lord 
Kitchener  does  not  speak  or  act  on  impulse,  and  he  joins  to  an 
unrivaled  authority  as  a  strategist  and  administrator  the  ad- 
\antage  of  being  the  man  on  the  spot. 

"From  Mr.  Churchill  we  may  expect  with  some  confldence 
an  eager  desire  to  cooperate  in  any  policy  designed  to  secure  that 
unquestionable  sea  power  which  gi\'es  the  only  sure  guaranty 
of  peace.  But  additions  to  our  naval  strength  in  the  Mediter-- 
ranean  mean  new  demands  on  our  fleet;:  which  can  not  be  safely 
met  on  the  present  basis. 

"The  future  holds  its  own  secrets.  Our  business  is  to  be 
prepared  for  ail  possible  chances  or  mischances,  and  we  hope 
this  conference  will  produce  a  tangible  and  clear  effect." 

The  Eastern  Mediterranean  is  destined  to  be  the  critical 
point  of  international  struggles.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
London  Outlook,  which  believes  that  Lord  Kitchener  must  have 
opened  th<'  eyes  of  the  two  British  ministers  to  this  state  of  the 
case.      It  observes: 

"  It  is  possible  or  probable  that  Messrs.  Asquith  and  Churchill 
f-ame  away  with  greatly  amended  ideas  from  their  conference 
with  Lord  Kitchener  at  Malta.  At  any  rate,  the  great  soldier 
will  not  have  failed  to  impress  upon  the  ministers  that  very 
problem  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  which  is  the  storm-center 
of  the  whole  Eastern  situation  at  this  moment.  We  may  be 
perfectly  sure  that  his  recommendations  were  not  limited  to 
mere  suggestions  for  strengthening  British  garrisons,  whether 
in  Malta  and  (\vprus,  or  in  Egypt.  Were  the  narrow  passage 
between  Italy  or  Greece  and  the  opposite  African  coast  to  be 
seized  in  a  firm  grip  by  powerful  enemies  of  England  in  formi- 
dable naval  positions,  enlarging  British  garrisons  beyond  that 
narr<j\\  seaway  might  merely  mean  pro\iding  more  victims  of  a 
capitulation.  Let  England  lose  sea-control,  and  a  British 
garrison  in  an  overseas  station  is  at  once  menaced  with  the  fate 
of  a  besieged  city  cut  off  from  relief." 

The  London  Daily  Mail,  too,  thinks  that  England  will  incur 
a  serious  peril  unless  the  Mediterranean  fleet  be  kept  up  to  its 
full  strength,  and  we  are  told: 


"The  withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet  from  the  Mediterranean, 
where  there  are  now  only  four  battle-ships,  has  created  a  new  and 
dangerous  situation  in  waters  that  are  an  essential  link  in  the 
defense  of  the  Empire.  The  garrisons  of  Egypt,  Malta,  and 
Gibraltar  have  hitherto  been  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
British  Xa^'y  in  the  Mediterranean  would  make  these  posses- 
sions invulnerable.  This  protection  is  no  longer  available  since 
the  center  of  our  naval  concentration  has  been  fixt  in  the  North 
Sea." 

Deprecating  any  dependence  upon  allies  or  friends  for  Eng- 
land's predominance  in  the  Middle  Sea,  the  London  Standard 
actually  suggests  that  Prance  might  prove  a  broken  reed.  Eng- 
land must  fight  her  own  battles  if  she  would  hold  her  own. 
Here  is  its  argument: 

"If  Austria  and  Italy  think  it  worth  while,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  building  ship  for  ship  against  France  and 
beating  her  in  the  race.  And  with  (Jenoa,  Naples,  Palermo, 
Trieste,  Fiume,  the  Tripolitaine,  and  a  selection  of  suitable 
islands  in  the  Arcliipelago  at  their  disposal,  their  strategical 
position  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  the  Republic.  The  alter- 
native is  to  rely  upon  our  strength  in  the  future  as.  we  have  done 
in  the  past.  We  must  bear  our  own  burdens,  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  friends  and  allies  to  relieve  us  of  them. 

■ '  We  can  not  let  the  Mediterranean  go ;  we  ought  not  to  get  it 
defended  for  us  vicariously.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  keeping  eight  or  ten  first-class  battle-ships  in  the 
waters  of  Southern  Europe  and  North  Africa,  and  reenforcing 
the  garrisons  of  Egj^pt  and  Malta  by  ten  thousand  men.  But 
we  must  pay  the  price  of  Empire,  and,  heavy  as  the  charge  may 
be,  it  is  not  beyond  our  strength.  Let  us  decide  to  regain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  fulfil  that  task  without 
help  from  any  quarter,  except  the  dominions  and  the  depend- 
encies of  the  British  Crown.  A  resolute  policy  on  these  lines 
will  increase  the  practical  value  of  our  friendshi])  for  France." 

Germany  is  like  a  magnet  drawing  England's  war-ships  toward 
her  coast,  and  is  reallj'  the  great  motive  power  in  European 
politics,  declares  the  liOndon  Pall  Mall  Gazette.     Germany  has 


HOW    ENGLAND    OFFERS    THE    OLIVE-BRANCH. 

No  wonder  Germany  doesn't  find  it  easy  to  accept  it. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

control  of  the  game  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  England  may  be 
attacked  at  the  same  moment  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the 
^lediterranean: 

'"Germany  holds  l^e  inner  lines.  Her  whole  .strength  is 
concentrated  in  the  North  Sea.  She  necessarily  magnetizes 
our  naA-al  forces,  draws  them  nearer,  compels  them  to  mass 
more  and  more  in  home  waters,  contracts  their  orbit.     She  has 
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always  relied  upon  British  distractions  elsewhere  to  give  her 
sooner  or  later  a  reasonable  chance  in  the  North  Sea.  It  is  poor 
sophistry  enough  to  tell  us  that  the  fleet  based  at  Gibraltar  can 
move  either  way.  In  a  few  years — unless  we  make  some  defiriite 
increase  in  our  permanent  standard  of  naval  strength — the 
(iibraltar  fleet  will  not  be  able  to  move  toward  the  Near  East, 
Egypt,  and  India,  without  reducing  our  forces  nearer  home 
waters  below  the  margin  of  safety.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  fate  and 
circumstance  will  be  obliging  enough  to  create  grave  emergencies 
in  the  south  and  east  only  when  there  is  settled  tranquillity  in 


REVIVING    THE    FRENCH    ARMY    SPIRIT 
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JOHXNY    BULL    AND    MARIANNE    WATCHING    THE    BLACKSMITH. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school  look  in  at  the  open  door, 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge  and  hear  the  bellows  roar, 

But  they  wonder  what  he's  going  to  do  with  the  things  upon  the  floor. 


OUNT  AUFFRAY,  an  officer  in  the  French  Army,  dis- 
pleased with  his  barrack-master  for  a  fancied  insult,  shot 
him  in  cold  blood,  but  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  says  the  Paris 
Gaidois,  the  victim  survived.  In  the  old  days  in  France,  a  count 
would  certainly  never  be  bothered  by  the  Government  for  a 
trifling  thing  like  this,  but  France  has  gone  far  since  the  time 

of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  noble  was 
tried  bj'  court-martial,  found  guilty, 
condemned,  and  shot.  This  exe- 
cution is  treated  in  France  as  part 
of  the  effort  now  being  made  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  Mr.  Millerand,  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  strict  military  dis- 
cipline. The  previous  War  ^Minister, 
General  Andre,  was  accused  of  curry- 
ing favor  with  the  Socialists  and  anti- 
clericals  by  relaxing  discipline  to  the 
point  of  demoralization.  At  anj-  rate, 
the  Socialists  object  to  the  present 
tightening  of  the  reins,  and  we  find 
the  Paris  Sociali;;!  Liuitcrne  denoun- 
cing the  execution  of  the  Count  in  a 
way  to  make  Robespierre  writhe  in 
his  grave.  "It  was  nothing  short  of 
murder,"  it  avers,  "and  shows  that 
Millerand  is  anxious  to  revi^■e  disci- 
pline by  the  bullet  system." 

The  Gaulois,  however,  a  conserva- 
tive Republican  paper,  takes  the 
Lanlerne  to  task,  and  declares  that 
Mr.  Millerand  is  perfectly  right. 
To  quote: 


-Amstirdammer. 


the  north  and  west.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  future  emergencies  in  the  Mediterranean  may 
synchronize  with  emergencies  in  the  North  Sea." 

Lord  Kitchener  is  doubtless  con(;erned  about  the  insecurity 
of  commerce  in  the  .^gean  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Italian 
fleet.  This  is  a  point  dwelt  upon  b^'  many  of  the  English  papers, 
which  aescribe  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  as  a  sort  of  watch-dog 
standing  in  the  road  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Some  papers, 
however,  such  as  the  Government  mouthpiece,  The  Wcstmuifitcr 
(inzelte  (London),  declare  that  the  conference  at  Malta  had  no 
I)olitical  significance.  By  such  orgaqs  we  are  assured  that  Mr. 
Asquith  went  to  the  Mediterranean  merely  with  the  view  of 
taking  a  holiday,  and  not  to  consult  the  English  administrator 
of  Egypt  about  the  military  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  near 
future.  The  London  Economist  is  not  so  sanguine.  Yet  this 
paper  does  not  think  that  Kitchener  will  induce  the  Go\<'riin!ent 
lo  spend  &x\y  more  money  on  armaments.  To  quote  this  expert 
authority  on  finance: 

"Lord  Kitchener  as  consul-general  and  an  astiile  man  of 
business  is  naturally  concerned  about  the  insecurity  of  coin- 
Hierce  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  which  has  resulted  from 
the  operations  (tf  the  Italian  fleet.  We  hope  that  he  will  not 
forget  the  civilian  in  the  i)n)fessional  soldier  by  pressing  the 
(iovernment  to  spend  more  money  on  military  and  naval  prejja- 
rations.  The  money  that  is  being  poured  out  from  the  United 
Kingdom  into  all  i)arts  of  tlu>  Em|)ire  already  constitutes  a  \ery 
liea\y  drain  upon  our  resources,  and  (to  judge  from  the  laljor 
unrest  and  the  attitude  of  the  working  das.ses)  the  growth  of 
itiilitarism  is  likely  to  be  attended  in  t!)is  country,  as  it  has 
alnady  been  attended  in  (iermany,  by  the  growth  of  Socialism. 
The  exj)ansion  of  armaments  may  produce  a  political  explosion, 
which  would  be  far  more  dangerous  than  any  foreign  foe  to  our 
monanhieal  and  constitutional  system." 


"The  ancient  military  system  of 
France  had  many  good  points,  and 
the  annals  of  the  professional  army  are  very  much  more 
glorious  than  those  of  the  modern  army.  I  don't  intend  here 
to  criticize  the  modern  army.  The  number  of  our  soldiers  is  at 
present  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  military  j)ower,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  our  troops  at  this  moment  are  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  what  they  were  in  former  times,  but  precisely  because 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  a  modern  army  the  service  which 
was  yielded  by  a  professional  army,  it  is  necessarj'  now  more 
than  ever  to  impose  upon  the  soldier  the  strict  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  by  no  means  to  relax  the  rules  of  discipline. 
The  execution  of  Auft'ray  is  amply  justified.  Mr.  Millerand  is 
simply  and  purely  reviving  discipline  in  the  Army,  and  this  is 


bH.\KY    POSITION    OF   THE    ANOEL    OF    PEACE. 

—  Kikiriki  (Vienna). 

no  slight  task  at  a  time  when  the  soldiers  jealously-  watch  the 
officers  and  frecinentiy  denounce  them,  encouraged  by  the 
Government. 

"  .\t  the  present  time,  the  soldier  who  insults  the  officer  is 
not  often  l)laiued  by  his  connnander,  pro\  i(le<l  that  com- 
mander is  a  Rejjublican.  I  recall  lh(»  case  of  a  corporal,  a  high 
member  among  fre<>mas()ns.  who  i)resided  at  a  banquet  and 
treated  in  a  very  cavalier  manner  an  unfortunate  captain  of  his 
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regiment   who  rose  up  to  speak  without  being  authorized  to 
do  so." 

This  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  charges  made  against  the 
want  of  diseipHne  in  the  French  Army  at  the  present  time  are 
not  to  ho  hstened  to.     Mr.  Millorand  has  the  situation  well  in 


hand,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Lanterne,  with  its  "  wild 
Socialist  views"  with  regard  to  discipline  in  the  Army,  is  quite 
wTong.     To  quote  further: 

'"Such  a  scandal  as  that  of  the  Auffray  fracas  can  no  longer 
occur  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Milleraud.  Of  course,  papers 
like  the  Lanterne  bemoan  the  present  condition  of  strict  and 
austere  discipline,  but  we,  and  all  good  Frenchmen,  are  anxious 
that  our  country  should  resume  the  rank  which  she  formerly 
occupied  in  the  world,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  seeing 
the  military  spirit  revive  in  France,  and  the  last  thing  we  think 
of  doing  is  to  blame  Mr.  Millerand  when  he  takes  .such  pains  to 
reconstitute  an  army  which  the  Socialist  General  Andre  had 
criminally  di.sorganized." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


blow  which  the  revolutionary  disturbances  have  dealt  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  country.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Government  has  no  means  to  pay  foreign  debts  or  even  to  de- 
fray, the  expenses  of  administration.  The  annual  receipts  from 
the  customs  amount  to  from  $35,200,000  to  $48,000,000,  but 
we  have  no  right  to  make  any  use  of  them,  as  they  are  all  pledged 
as  security  for  the  foreign  debts  now  outstand- 
ing. Again,  we  have  revenues  from  the  rail- 
ways, but  these  also  must  be  handed  over  to 
the  foreign  creditors  who  advanced  money  for 
the  railways.  Even  the  salt  tax  must  be  partly 
utilized  for  the  redemption  of  the  railway  loans, 
while  the  Hkin  tax,  like  the  custom  receipts,  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  payment  of  indemnity 
debts. 

"The  indemnity  loan  alone  foots  up  to  $40,- 
000,000;  then  there  are  provincial  loans  total- 
ing some  $8,000,000;  while  the  damages  caused 
during  the  recent  revolutionary  disturbances 
have  entailed  an  indemnity  of  $9,600,000.  Be- 
sides, the  revolutionary  forces  have  to  be  dis- 
banded, which  will  require  a  great  expenditure." 

All  this  enormous  outlay  can  not  be  met 
without  recourse  to  foreign  loans,  however 
averse  some  of  the  leading  men  of  China,  Gen- 
eral Li  Yuen-hueng  among  them,  may  be  to 
adopting  such  a  course.  President  Yuan  ex- 
plains that  the  great  loan  now  arranged  with 
British,  French,  German,  American,  Russian, 
and  Japanese  bankers  will  be  utilized  to 
meet  China's  foreign  obligations,  and  to  re- 
deem the  short-term  exchequer  notes.  The 
message  paid  tribute  to  Premier  Tang  Shao-yi  for  his  skill  and 
ability  in  handling  the  delicate  situation,  but  the  Jiji  does  not 
agree  with  Yuan  Shih-kai  in  its  estimate  of  the  Chinese  Premier. 
It  points  out  that  Premier  Tang's  lack  of  diplomacy  in  dealiag 
with  the  representatives  of  the  bankers  of  the  six  Powers 
brought  the  loan  negotiation  to  a  deadlock,  so  that  the  duty 
of    the    chief    negotiator  devolved  upon  Mr.  Hsiung,  Minister 


CHINA'S  FINANCIAL  CHAOS 

No  MAN,  perhaps,  is  better  aware  than  Yuan  Shih-kai 
himself  that  the  post  of  Chinese  President  is  no  bed  of 
roses.  His  first  message,  orally  delivered  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  or  Senate  on  April  30,  fully  indicated  it.  The 
full  text  of  this  notable  document  is  published  in  the  Jiji  (Tokyo), 
a  journal  which  always  watches  with  keen  interest  and  serious 
concern  the  developments  of  the  Chinese  situation.  At  the 
outset.  President  Yuan  deplores  the  lack  of  public  spirit  among 
his  countrymen.  The  gentrj',  he  says,  have  little  sense  of  duty, 
while  the  masses  of  the  people  are  still  less  concerned  with  the 
wo  and  weal  of  their  country,  and  he  blames  men  of  learning 
for  indulging  in  empty  and  unprofitable  talk. 

But  the  question  that  gives  him  the  greatest  worry  is  that 
of  financial  readjustment.  The  financial  dilemma  of  China 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Premier  Tang  Shao-yi  sud- 
denly left  Peking  because  of  the  hitch  in  the  loan  negotiations, 
and  aU  hope  of  his  return  has  been  so  far  abandoned  that  a 
movement  is  now  on  foot  to  make  Chang  Chien  or  Wu  Ting- 
Fang,  the  former  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington,  Premier. 
Yuan  Shih-kai  feels  keenly  that  the  financial  administration  of 
the  Republic  is  in  a  state  of  chaos.     In  his  own  words: 

"The  revenue  for  the  year  past  was  estimated  at  $208,000,000. 
This  year  the  revenue  will  be  much  smaller,  owing  to  the  great 


A    STREET-CAB    OVERTURNED    FOR    A    BARRICADE. 


of  Finance,  in  whose  hands  the  loan  parley  has  been  proceeding 
satisfactorily,  so  that  according  to  the  latest  dispatches  China 
will  obtain  her  loan  of  .$300,000,000  from  the  six  Powers, 
and  Mr.  E.  P.  Davis,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.,  authoritatively 
states  that  the  conditions  of  this  loan  are  being  laid  before  the 
Chinese    Government. — Translation   made  for   The    Literary 
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SOLDIERS  READY  TO  ATTACK  THE   SOCIALIST  MOB   IN   BUDAPEST. 


HUNGARY'S  SUFFRAGE  STRUGGLE 

PRESIDENT  TISZA  was  shot  at  in  the  House  of  Deputies 
and  the  streets  of  Budapest  drenched  with  blood  in  a 
SociaHst  rising  because  the  Hungarians  want  universal 
suffrage,  which  has  been  again  and  again  promised  them,  and 
again  and  again  denied.  That  is  the  interpretation  given  by 
the  press  of  Europe,  who  point  out  that  a  fundamental  constitu- 
tional principle  thus  underlies  what  might  seem  merely  a  riot. 
The  electorate,  as  by  law  established  in  Hungary,  gives  a  vote 
only  to  men  over  twenty-six  who  can  paj'  a  direct  proportionate 
tax  to  the  Government  on  their  property  or  income.  Those 
who  can  not  pay  the  minimum  tax  have  no 
vote.  Certain  large  classes,  however,  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  learned,  and  others,  are 
entitled  to  a  vote  without  paying  this  tax, 
which  is  regarded  by  the  Socialists  and 
other  parties  as  purchase-money  extorted 
by  the  Government  for  a  privilege  which 
should  be  conceded  to  every  free  man. 
^  Count  Tisza  is  violently  opposed  to  uni- 
versal suffrage.  In  consequence  of  his  re- 
cent appointment  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Chamber,  popular  rage  and  indignation 
were  aroused  and  on  May  23  a  general 
stike  was  ordered  by  the  Budapest  labor 
and  Socialist  organizations,  and  more  than 
60,000  laborers  dropt  their  tools  and  marched 
through  the  streets  shouting  for  universal 
suffrage.  Thousands  of  street-lamps  were 
broken,  hundreds  of  tram-cars  wrecked  or 
burned,  and  when  the  military  appeared 
fighting  became  general,  and  fifteen  dead 
were  left  on  the  field  and  several  hundred 
wounded. 

The  following  statemcmt  we  quote  from 
the  London  Times'  Vienna  correspondent 
as  illustrating  the  cause  of  the  Hungarian 
disturbance.  The  antecedents  lie  as  far  back 
as  190."),  when  the  cry  of  universal  suffrage 
was  raised  by  the  F'ejervary  cabinet  as  a 
sop  to  Cerberus  and  a  means  of  coercing 
the  anti-Tisza  coalition  to  abandon  its  policy  of  obstruction. 
To  quote  the  words    of   the   correspondent: 

"The  coalition,  formed  to  resist  tlie  attempt  of  th(>  Tisza 
cabinet  to  overcome  parliamentary  ol)s1  ruction  by  a  violent 
reform  of  the  standing  orders,  had  overthrown  Count  Tisza  at 


COUNT    TISZA, 

Tlic  Premier  who  oppost^d  imixcrsa 
siiirram".  (Icdcd  tlicSociiilisls,  aiid  iiai- 
rowly  escaped  assassination. 


the  polls,  but  refused  to  take  office  save  on  conditions  derogatory 
to  the  constitutional  military  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  The 
Fejervary  cabinet,  which  succeeded  that  of  Count  Tisza,  then 
proposed  that  the  differences  between  Crown  and  coalition  be 
tried  by  the  ordeal  of  universal  suffrage.  The  idea  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Magyar  Socialist  and  Labor  Party,  which  organ- 
ized immense  demonstrations  in  its  favor,  and  by  the  non-Magyar 
races,  whom  the  restricted  and  tortuous  franchise  practically  ex- 
cludes from  parliamentary  representation.  The  coalition  felt  the 
force  of  the  movement  and  prepared  to  give  way.  Count  Tisza, 
who  detested  the  idea  of  universal  suffrage  even  more  than  he 
abhorred  the  coalition,  hastened  to  denounce  franchise  reform 
as  a  mortal  peril  to  Magyar  hegemony  in  Hungary.  In  April-, 
1906,  the  coalition  made  its  peace  with  the  Crown  and  took 
office  on  a  program  including  universal 
suffrage,  but  contrived  for  nearly  four  years 
to  evade  fulfilment  of  its  pledge. 

"The  Khuen  Hedervary  cabinet,  formed 
in  January,  1910,  likewise  pledged  itself  to 
imiversal  suffrage  and  likewise  broke  its 
engagement.  It  laid  instead  before  the 
Chamber  an  Army  Bill  providing  for  a  two 
years'  system  of  military  service  and  for  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  annual  levy  of 
recruits.  M.  de  Justh.  leader  of  a  group  of 
the  Independence  Party,  proclaimed  his 
determination  not  to  allow  the  Army  Bill  to 
pass  unless  a  Universal  Suffrage  Bill  were 
given  precedence  to,  or,  at  least,  linked 
with  it.  He  and  'his  followers  successfully 
obstructed  the  Army  Bill  for  a  twelvemonth 
and  incidentally  overthrew  Count  Khuen 
Hedervary. 

"Dr.  de  Lukacs,  the  present  Premier, 
sought,  on  taking  office,  an  understanding 
with  M.  de  Justh,  to  whom  h(»  made  pro- 
posals on  the  franchise  question  which  JSI. 
de  Justh  rejected  as  inadequate.  Count 
Tisza,  the  veritable  leader  of  the  Ministerial 
Party,  then  converted  Dr.  de  Lukacs  to  more 
energetic  methods  and  procured  his  own 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber." 

The  unpopularity  of  Tisza  and  his  alleged 
treachery  as  a  slippery  opposer  of  uni\ersal 
suffrage  are  dealt  with  by  a  prominent  Hun- 
garian Socialist,  Josef  Diner-D^nes  in  Vor- 
irncrts  (Berlin).  He  says  that  parties  con- 
sidered irr(H'()iicilabI(>  ha\'e  uuitcHi  against 
Tisza.  E\('n  the  followers  of  Kossuth,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  aristocracy,  have  turned  against  a 
politician  who  stands  for  oligarchy.  But  th(>  Frcmdcn  Hlatl 
(Vienna;  takes  an  opposite  view,  and  blames  the  obstruction- 
ists, with  their  cry  of  universal  suffrage,  for  a  condition  of 
things  where  liullets  arc  used  in  debate  instead  of  arguments. 
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ITALY'S  WAR   ENTHUSIASM 

THE  SOCIALIST  and  other  Opposition  papers  in  Rome 
may  abuse  the  war  party  in  the  Government  and  accuse 
Prime  Minister  Giolitti  of  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
people's  will  in  invading  Africa,  but  the  Italian  correspondent 
of  the  Loudon  Times  declares  that  the  exact  contrary  is  the 
case,  and  the  war  is  extremely  popular.  This  dispatch  is 
especially  interesting  as  contradicting  the  idea  put  forward  by 
some  other  European  papers  that  Italy  is  sunk  in  gloom  as  a 
result  of  her  non-success.  The  Times  correspondent  avers  that 
the  war  has,  so  far,  laid  no  burden  upon  the  people,  and  has 
been  a  struggle  in  which  Italy  has  met  Avith  no  defeats.  The 
ordinary  Italian  never  tires  of  reading  about  the  war.  "The 
most  popular  papers,"  we  are  told,  "are  those  that  publish  the 
longest  and  most  flowery  re- 
ports from  the  scene  of  military 
and  naval  operations.  The 
Italian  papers  know  what  their 
readers  want,  and  what  they 
want  is  the  war."     Then,  too. 

"  For  those  who  can  not  read 
there  are  the  picture  papers, 
■with  lurid  illustrations  of  hand- 
to-hand  fights  in  Tripolitan 
trenches,  or  of  Italian  battle- 
ships steaming  in  stormy  seas 
right  up  to  Turkish  forts,  and 
landing  their  huge  shells  plumjj 
into  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
terrified  defenders." 

In  fact,  we  are  assured,  this 
war  has  made  the  Itahans 
conscious  of  their  national 
unity  as  nothing  has  ever  done 
before.  As  the  Times  corre- 
spondent phrases  it : 

■  ■  The  long  and  short  of  it  is 
that  this  war  has  satisfied  as 
never  before  the  Italians'  sense 
of  nationhood.  Italy  felt  that, 
tho  nominally  for  the  last  fifty 
years  one  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  she  was  somehow 
regarded  as  a  more  or  less  neg- 
ligible quantity,  and  that  even 
her  partners  in  the  Triple  Al- 
liance were  often  inclined  to  treat  her  as  a  '  poor  relation.'  Indeed, 
the  Italians  found,  I  suspect,  a  special  piquancy  in  the  ill-con- 
cealed embarrassment  which  their  Tripolitan  adventure  at  first 
caused  both  in  Berlin  and  in  Vienna.  At  any  rate,  they  have  the 
satisfaction  now  of  knowing  that  Italy  at  the  present  moment 
bulks  very  large  in  every  European  chaticellerie,  and  is  anything 
l)ut  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  European  situation.  Moreover, 
Italy's  first  excursion  into  world  politics  some  twenty  years  ago 
had  left  a  bitter  taste  in  her  mouth,  for  the  humiliation  of 
Adowa  had  never  been  forgotten.  The  war  with  Turkey  has 
not  resulted  so  far  in  any  achievement  of  first-class  importance, 
but  from  the  Italian  point  of  view  it  constitutes  a  pleasant 
record  of  unbroken  successes  by  land  and  by  sea." 

The  Italians  in  this  present  mood  would  make  any  sacrifice 
to  secure  the  object  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  declares 
this  writer.     To  quote  his  words: 

"It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  in  its  present  temper,  the 
country  would  be  ready  to  bear  cheerfully  very  much  heavier 
sacrifices  of  every  kind  than  the  Italian  Government  has  hitherto 
been  compelled,  or  is  likely  to  be  compelled,  to  demand.  For, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Italians  believe  that  this  war  is  making 
a  nation  of  them,  and  is  destined  to  establish  at  last  their  title 
to  that  position  among  other  great  nations  of  P^urope  which 
lias  been  hitherto  denied,  or  only  grudgingly  conceded,  to  them. 
This  war  is  in  fact  to  be  the  real  monument  that  shall  worthilv 


THE    DUCHESS    OP    AOSTA    NURSING    WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS. 


She  is  "Nurse  No.  3"  of  the  Neapolitan  section  of  the  Red  Cross 
on  the  hospital  ship  Alenfi.  She  was  Princess  Elena  of  Orleans, 
daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  before  she  married  the  cousin  of 
the  KinK  of  Italy. 


commemorate  the  completion  of  the  first  half-century  since  the 
creation  of  the  Italian  Kingdom." 

The  Times  comments  editorially  upon  these  statements  in  the 
following  terms: 

"All  Englishmen,  except  a  mere  handful  of  pacifist  doctrinaires, 
are  filled  with  hearty  admiration  for  the  spirit  in  which   the 

Italian  nation  are  sustaining  the  ordeal  of  war 

"Approval  q,nd  enthusiasm  for  the  war  and  for  its  ends  are 
practically  universal,  but  tliis  does  not  mean  that  all  Italians 
are  agreed  in  approbation  of  its  conduct.  That  certainly  is 
not  the  case.  A  good  many  of  them,  including  some  whose 
judgment  is  entitled  to  exceptional  weight,  share  the  view  of  the 
large  number  of  qualified  foreign  observers  who  are  convinced 
that  Tripoli  can  be  conquered  only  in  Tripoli.  It  is  not  from 
impatience  or  from  reluctance  to  bear  whatever  burdens  the  war 
may  bring  that  they  have  formed  this  opinion.  Hitherto, 
indeed,  the  sacrifices  which  the  struggle  has  imposed  upon  the 

nation  have  been  so  light  as  to 
be  hardly  appreciable,  and  they 
have  been  more  than  amply 
compensated  to  all  Italian 
minds  by  the  moral  results. 
Crispi,  as  we  know  from  the 
recent  volume  of  his  memoirs, 
believed  a  generation  ago  that 
a  war  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  win  for  Italy  the 
place  she  feels  to  be  hers  among 
the  nations,  and  the  Italians  of 
to-day  believe  that  this  war  is 
now  winning  it  for  her.  Her 
successes  have  been  uncheck- 
ered  by  defeat  or  even  by  re- 
grettable incidents.  Her  losses 
have  been  relatively  small, 
and  she  has  not  yet  even  had 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  extra 
taxation." 


The  London  Saturday  Re- 
view agrees  with  all  this  and 
thinks  Giolitti  would  have  been 
committing  political  hara-kiri 
if  he  had  tried  to  stem  the  pop- 
ular current  of  opinion  that 
swept  toward  an  invasion  of 
Tripoli.     Thus  we  read: 


' '  No  one  who  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  gaging  popular 
feeling  in  Italy  can  doubt  that 
the  correspondent  in  Wednes- 
day's Times  who  stated  that 
the  war  was  a  people's  war  was  correct. 

If  Signor  Giolitti  had  not  invaded  Tripoli,  some  one  would 
have  been  put  in  his  place  to  do  it.  Probably  the  vast  mass  of 
Italians  really  believed  that  Tripoli  was  an  El  Dorado,  and  they 
have  yet  to  be  undeceived  on  that  head  and  also  to  learn  what 
a  desert  campaign  really  means  in  loss  of  life  and  money.  But 
the  war  is  effecting  its  purpose  and  is  satisfying  Italy's  ambition. 
Italy  is  gradually  becoming  assured  that  she  is  a  Great  Power, 
actually  and  not  merely  in  name,  and  that  she  does  not  hold 
her  place  by  the  indulgence  of  others.  This  demonstration  is 
intended  rather  more  for  her  own  allies  than  for  the  members 
of  the  rival  combination.  Indeed  they  received  the  Italian 
enterprise  at  the  start  with  even  less  enthusiasm  than  the 
members  of  the  Triple  Entente.  The  result,  however,  of  the 
occupation  of  Tripoli  by  Italy,  which  some  day  or  other  must 
become  effective,  is  already  causing  a  general  revision  of  views 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Mediterranean." 

"The  longest  and  most  flowery  reports"  of  the  war  are  to 
be  read  in  the  (government  organ  Tribuna  (Rome),  in  the  organ 
of  the  Vatican,  Osservatore  Romano,  and  the  principal  "picture 
paper,"  which  gives  in  color  many  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  war, 
tho  Tribuna  Illustrala  (Rome).  The.se  all  are  eagerly  enthusias- 
tic for  the  conquest  of  Tripoli.  Such  reviews  as  the  Rassegna 
Nazionale  (Florence)  and  the  Civilta  Cattalica  also  support 
Giolitti's  war  policy.  ,, 


THE  FEAR  OF  FOOD 


/4  VOIDANCE  OF  FOOD,  or  of  some  particular  kind  of 
/-\  food,  is,  it  appears,  a  reeognixed  disease,  and  has  been 
-*-  ^-  named  "sitophobia."  Prof.  George  M.  Niles,  of  the 
Atlanta  School  of  Medicine,  who  discusses  it  in  The  Medical 
Record  (New  York),  tells  us  that  it  is  in  the  same  class  of  "pho- 
bias" or  diseased  fears  as  "agoraphobia,"  the  fear  of  open 
spaces,  or  "claustrophobia,"  the  fear  of  being  shut  in — both  of 
which  have  been  discust  in  these  columns.  Generally  this  food- 
fear  is  confined  to  certain  classes  of  viands,  often  to  a  single 
article  of  food,  in  which  case  the  person  entertaining  it  may  be 
in  other  respects  a  sane  and  even  intelligent 
citizen.     Writes  Dr.  Niles: 

' '  Probably  every  physician  who  reads  this 
study  will  call  to  mind  a  patient  who  fancies 
that  some  ordinarily  harmless  article  con- 
tains for  her  or  him  a  dreadful  potentiality 
for  evil.  The  patient  will  explain  that  since 
a  child  this  article  has  been  tabooed,  and 
that  to  eat  it  would  invite  direful  conse- 
quences. Close  inquiry  may  elicit  the  ad- 
mission that  the  aforesaid  article  has  never 
been  eaten,  but  perhaps  it  disagreed  with 
some  other  member  of  the  ^family,  and  the 
inference  has  been  drawn  that  it  would 
necessarily  act  as  a  poison  to  this  particular 
individual. 

' '  I  have  in  mind  a  neurotic  traveling  sales- 
man, who  is  morbidly  afraid  of  butter  or 
any  dish  prepared  from  it.  The  sight  of 
butter  on  the  table  before  him  fills  his  mind 
with  fearful  forebodings,  while  much  of  his 
pocket  money  is  spent  in  tips  to  waiters 
and  cooks  that  nothing  may  be  served  him 
containing  this  evil  agent.  An  eminent 
neurologist  of  New  Orleans,  some  months 
ago,  related  to  me  the  experience  of  a  citizen 
of  Louisiana,  who  developed  a  phobia  for 
garlic,  a  flavoring-agent  of  high  repute  in 
some  sections  of  that  State.  As  nearly  all  of 
the  savory  French  and  Spanish  dishes  there 
contain  a  '  touch '  of  this  somewhat  pungent 
condiment,  the  patient,  who  lived  in  a  hotel, 
found  his  protein  diet  extremely  restricted. 
One  day,  however,  in  desperation,  and  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  physician,  he  par- 
took of  a  dish  containing  a  little  garlic,  but 
he  required  his  medical  attendant  to  stay  by  his  side  for  six  hours 
to  save  him  from  the  disastrous  consequences  anticipated  by  his 
abnormal  imagination.  Finding  that  he  was  not  injured,  nor 
even  distrest,  his  phobia  fortunately  disappeared,  and  he  has  since 
relished  the  toothsome  flavor  imparted  by  this  bulb  of  ancient 
use,  the  same  that  comforted  the  laborers  as  they  built  the 
pyramids  for  Cheops,  and  for  which  the  Children  of  Israel 
yearned  on  their  dreary  journey  in  quest  of  the  Promised  Land." 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  imaginary  character  of  most  of 
these  fears,  however,  that  they  may  always  be  safely  disregarded, 
for: 

"The  mental  impress  of  food  as  it  is  eaten  may  regulate  the 
supply  and  character  of  the  necessary  juices  for  its  digestion ;  .  .  . 
a  placid  and  cheerful  frame  of  mind  may  aid  the  organs  con- 
cerned in  the  bodily  upkeep,  or  ...  a  distaste  or  antipathy 
may,  as  it  were,  'dry  up  the  fountains'  for  certain  articles,  con- 
verting them  to'all  intents  and  purposes  into  foreign  bodies. 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  a  violent  dislike  or  fear  amounting  to 
a  i)hol)ia  for  any  particular  foods  will  .  .  .  exert  a  real  and 
tangible  inhibitory  cflVct  on  the  special  agencies  required  for 
their  digestion,  and  that  to  force  a  fearful  patient  to  cat  them 
mi^ht  re!sult  in  serious  damage." 

What  is  the  source  of  such  dislikes?  They  may  often  be 
ascribed,  Dr.  Niles  tells  us,  to  temp(»ramental  ptH'uliarities,  to 
education,  or  to  environment,  and  to  trace  them  to  tlieir  start- 
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Who  tells  how  extreme  aversion  to 
an  article  of  food  may  be  a  disease, 
and  gives  suggestions  for  curing  it. 


ing-point  is  often  interesting.  He  gives  several  instances  that 
have  come  under  his  personal  observation.  One  man  has  never 
been  able  to  eat  June  apples  because  on  his  father's  farm  a  tree 
of  this  variety  grew  next  to  a  stable.  Another  has  never  been 
able  to  eat  a  catfish  since  seeing  a  large  school  of  them  in  a  dirty 
stream.     We  read  on: 

"Another  etiological  factor  in  producing  a  sitophobia  is  a  dis- 
agreeable or  painful  personal  experience  with  some  food  or  food 
product,  as  the  following  shows:  A  lady  of  mature  years  in- 
formed me  that,  when  a  little  girl,  she  was  inordinately  fond  of 
apple  dumphngs,  thinking  she  could  never 
get  enough.  On  one  occasion,  however,  the 
cook  made  a  special  baking  of  the  coveted 
delicacy,  so  as  to  permit  this  youthful  epicu- 
rean to  have  her  fill.  The  result  was  a  severe 
attack  of  indigestion,  leaving  in  its  wake  a 
phobia  for  apple  dumpling  that  time  has  not 
erased. 

"One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the 
various  sitophobias  lies  in  the  'half-baked' 
writings  of  self-appointed  health  teachers, 
who  with  lurid  philippics  hurled  at  some  of 
our  most  wholesome  articles  of  food,  couched 
as  they  are  in  attractive  language,  and  bol- 
stered up  by  specious  arguments,  create  in- 
jurious dietetic  fads.  I  have  in  mind  one 
religious  sect  who  constantly  inveigh  against 
meat,  so  that  some  of  its  members  possess 
a  real  sitophobia  for  this  most  economical 
protein.  Thus  we  find  the  cults  and  ismi, 
the  schools  of  "new  thought,'  the  vegetarians 
and  fruitarians,  and  others,  who  with  a  cheer- 
ful ignorance,  flavored  with  more  zeal  than 
discretion,  are  constantly  sowing  the  seeds  of 
fear  for  the  very  classes  of  food  most  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  the  bodily  economy." 

The  way  to  treat  these  "sitophobias,"  or 
"food-fears,"  is  generally  by  suggestion,  or 
at  any  rate  by  acting  on  the  mind  more  than 
on  the  body.  Instruction  in  cooking  will  stop 
many  of  them,  for  they  frequently  arise,  as 
seen  above,  from  a  single  case  of  indigestion. 
If  the  dislike  is  powerful  enough  to  consti- 
tute an  idiosyncrasy,  it  should  be  respected 
as  long  as  it  exists.  A  systematic  onslaught  upon  it  can  be 
made  only  by  gaining  the  patient's  confidence,  getting  him  to 
eat,  unwittingly,  the  article  he  fears  and  then  pointing  out  that 
it  has  done  him  no  harm.  The  physician  should  be  quite  sure 
of  his  ground,  however,  before  risking  this  procedure,  for  break- 
ing the  news  might  result  in  both  indignation  and  retroactive 
disgust,  defeating  the  desired  end.    Says  Dr.  Niles: 

"Some  sitophobias,  hmited  to  unimportant  articles,  are  best 
ignored.  If  the  patient  is  well  enough  nourished,  if  other  foods 
in  the  same  class  are  taken  in  sufficient  quantities  to  furnish 
ample  calories,  and  if  no  special  inconvenience  is  gi\en  other 
members  of  the|family,  strenuous  efforts  to  abate  such  harmless 
phobias  ar(»  not  justified. 

"Change  of  environment,  of  food,  of  habits,  and  of  occupation, 
all  exert  a  helpful  influence  on  fearful  and  unreasoning  appetites. 
Muscular  exercise  to  the  point  of  fatigue  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
all  remedial  measures  in  overcoming  a  sitophobia.  Manual  labor 
in  the  open  air,  if  pushed  to  the  physiological  limit,  seldom  fails 
to  produce  a  k(>en  hunger.  .  .  .  Thus,  if  we  can  induce  our  ill- 
nourished  and  timorous  patients  to  enter  into  a  complete  change 
of  liabits  and  diet,  so  that,  as  far  iis  practicable,  muscular  effort 
may  take  tlie  place  of  sorrowful  meditation;  that  live,  outward 
interests  may  banish  morbid  introspection;  that  real,  bodily 
fatigue  may  rephice  microscoiiic  self-analysis,  then  may  we  con- 
fidt'utly  antici|)ate  a  healtliy  ilesin>  ior  tho.se  articles  of  food 
demanded  bv  a  normal  bodv." 
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HING  ISSUING  FROM  "CANNON,       SHOWING  TRAIN. 


RING  AFTER  THE   ■"TR-i.IN"   HAS  DISAPPEARED. 


RING    COLLIDING    WITH    A    CHAIN. 


VOHTKX-RINGS    AS    ATOMS— THE    CAREER    OF    A    SINGLE    RING. 


COMPLEXION   AND  CLIMATE 

/4RE  MEN  of  fair  or  dark  complexions  better  fitted  to 
/-\  endure  long  residence  in  the  tropics?  The  views  of 
-*-  -^  Major  Woodruff,  of  the  United  States  Army,  that  a 
(lark  skin  is  nature's  protection,  and  that  the  effect  of  brilliant 
light  is  especially  harmful  to  blondes,  are  familiar  to  our  readers. 
A  different  view  is  taken  by  another  United  States  Army  sur- 
geon, Maj.  Weston  P.  Chamberlain,  who,  as  President  of  the 
Army  Board  for  the  Study  of  Tropical  Diseases  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  has  carried  out  an  inquiry  whose  results  were  lately 
published  in  The  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "Observations  on  the  Influence  of  the  Philippine  Climate 
on  White  Men  of  the  Blonde  and  of  the  Brunette  Type."  Says 
a  reviewer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  May  11): 

"A  large  number  of  his  observations  were  conducted  upon 
two  groups  of  men,  about  oOO  of  whom  were  selected  as  typical 
blondes,  and  oOO  as  typical  brunettes,  from  among  the  American 
military  and  police  forces  serving  in  the  colony.  A  number  of 
detailed  physical  examinations  and  laboratory  tests  were  car- 
ried out,  and  the  relative  amount  of  sickness  occurring  in  each 
group  was  noted.  Some  data  were  collected  as  to  the  relative 
I)roportion  of  blondes  and  brunettes  invalided  home,  as  com- 
pared with  i)roportions  of  the  same  types  among  10,000  enlisted 
men  in  the  United  States  Army.  Particulars  were  also  obtained 
of  a  series  of  cases  of  sunstroke  and  heat  exhaustion  occurring  in 
the  United  States  in  which  the  type  of  the 
patients'  complexion  had  been  recorded. 

"It  seems  at  first  sight  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  dark-eomplexioned  persons  would 
best  stand  the  effects  of  a  hot  climate, 
since  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone 
are  all  dark-skinned;  and  this  pigmenta- 
tion and  similarly  the  tanning  of  the  Cau- 
casian's skin  might  be  regarded  as  a  protec- 
tive efifort  of  Nature  against  the  chemical 
activity  of  sunlight.  The  negro  stands  a 
hot  climate  well  owing  to  a  certain  anatom- 
ical difference  in  his  skin,  which  keeps 
cooler  than  that  of  the  white  man,  this 
being  the  result  of  the  sweat-glands  of  the 
former  secreting  more  evenly  and  mon; 
copiously  than  those  of  the  latter.  Major 
Chamberlain  tliinks  it  doubtful  if  the  ac- 
tinic component  of  .sunlight  is  a  factor  in 
what  is  termed  the  tropical  deterioration 
of  health  in  the  white  man.  The  experi- 
mental work  of  Aron,  at  Manila,  on  the 
action  of   the   tropical   sun   on   men   and 

animals  seems  to  show  that  its  deleterious  influence  is  due  to 
the  long  heat-rays  rather  than  to  the  short-length  ultra-violet 
waves.  The  evidence  collected  by  Major  Chamberlain  was  in 
certain  particulars  conflicting,  but  this  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected if  there  was  no  real  diversity  between  the  two  types  as 
regards  resistance  to  tropical  influences.    The  differences  which 


as  to  the  effects  of  climate  upon  fair  or  dark  men.  This  natu- 
rally suggests  that  some  other  factor  than  complexion  has  a 
share  in  affecting  the  results. 

"  While  it  appears,  as  a  result  of  Major  Chamberlain's  inves- 
tigations, that  in  selecting  men  for  service  in  the  tropics  the 
color  of  the  complexion  need  not  be  considered,  there  is  also 
this  further  indication — namely,  that  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
the  maintenance  of  health  in  hot  countries  is  proper  sanitation, 
using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  and  including  in  it  extermi- 
nation of  insects  and  other  vermin  with  destruction  of  their 
haunts  and  breeding-places." 


TWO    KINGS    I.SSUING 
SAME    "C 


EXPERIMENTAL  ATOMS 

EVER  SINCE  Sir  William  Thomson,  afterward  Lord  Kel- 
\in,  suggested  that  the  atoms  of  matter  might  be  only 
vortex  rings  in  the  ether,  the  rings  a  smoker  idly  blows 
from  his  mouth  have  acquired  new  interest.  Up  to  the  present 
time  this  type  of  ring  in  air  was  the  most  perfect  that  could  be 
produced  experimentally.  Quite  recently  an  invention  for 
making  perfect  rings  in  liquids  and  for  photographing  their 
motions  and  changes  of  form  has  been  brought  out.  Several 
interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  with  this,  the  most  im- 
I)ortant  being  the  ease  with  which  the  rings  coalesce  or  unite. 
I'his  fact  would  seem  to  negative  Kelvin's  celebrated  vortex- 
atom  theory  of  matter,  for  if  two  rings  unite  into  one  whenever 

they  meet,  the  whole  universe,  on  this 
theory,  would  soon  be  transformed  into 
a  single  gigantic  atom.  But  H.  Vigneron, 
who  writes  on  the  subject  in  La  Nature 
(Paris,  May  25),  suggests  that  in  a  per- 
fect fluid  the  results  of  a  collision  between 
rings  may  not  be  what  it  is  in  the  imper- 
fect or  "sticky"  fluids  which  are  the  only 
ones  subject  to  our  human  experimenta- 
tion.    Mr.  Vigneron  writes: 

"The  great  difficulty  was  to  control  the 
formation  of  the  rings.  Northrup  de- 
vised a  method  of  producing  colored  rings 
in  water,  instead  of  in  air,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  photograph  them  more  easily.  The 
'cannon,'  as  he  calls  the  generating  appa- 
ratus, is  a  cylindrical  device  '.i  inches  in 
diameter  and  23^  inches  long,  one  of 
who.se  ends  is  closed  by  a  thin  plate  of 
phosphor  bron/,(^  which  can  be  struck 
sharply  with  a  sort  of  metal  liamm<ir  actuated  by  a  strong 
electro-magnet.  The  opposite  face  is  made  of  metal  disks  having 
holes  of  different  diameters.  This  device  makes  it  i>ossible  t® 
product!  vortex  rings  with  considerable  velocity. 

"This  pacific  gun  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  glass 
sides  to  permit  of  observation,  and  it  is  filled  with  colored  liquid 


AT    f)NCE    FROM    THE 
ANNON." 


were  noted  were  so  slight  that  no  clear  distinction  can  be  made      which,  under  the  action  of  the  hammer-stroke,  issues  from  the 
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THE    TWO    KINCJS    ATTHACT    EACH    OTHER. 


TWO    RINGS    MEETING. 

THE   UNION    OF    TWO    RINGS. 


SINGLE  RING   RESULTING  FROM  THE  FUSION 
OF   THE    TWO. 


hole  ill  the  form  of  a  vortex  ring.  .  .  .  The  motion  of  the  rings 
thus  formed  is  very  rapid;  the  speed  is  about  six  feet  per  second. 
They  move  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  plane  of  the  ring  is  always 
at  right  angles  to  this  direction. 

"  On  issuing  from  the  'cannon,'  the  ring  is  accompanied  by  a 
colored  train  which  disappears  at  some  distance  from  the  open- 
ing. When  the  water  of  the  vessel  contains  in  suspension  par- 
ticles more  dense  than  the  water,  the  rings  that  encounter  them 
do  not  carry  them  along,  and  do  not  incorporate  them.  The 
vortices  pass,  without  notable  deformation,  through  fine  linen 
screens  stretched  across  their  path. 
Finally,  if  a  ring  meets  an  obstacle,  a 
stretched  chain,  for  instance,  the  latter  is 
clearly  bent  by  the  force  of  impact.  .  .  . 

"The  most  interesting  results  are  those 
obtained  when  the  diaphragm  is  pierced 
with  two  holes,  one  above  the  other, 
whence  two  vortices  start  together.  The 
two  rings  are  exactly  like  the  ones  ob- 
tained with  a  single  hole,  but  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  generator  they  are  seen  to 
approach  each  other,  their  planes  being 
sHghtly  bent  toward  the  direction  of 
propagation.  This  attraction  increases, 
and  finally  the  two  vortices  unite,  form- 
ing a  single  ring  having  a  vibratory 
motion." 

Such  are  the  chief  results  furnished  by 
experience.  How  can  we  use  them  to  ex- 
plain the  vortices?    We  read: 

"Calculation  is  powerless  here,  not  to 
describe  the  general  features  of  the  phe- 
nomena, but  to  penetrate  the  details,  the 
theoretical  case  usually  treated  being  that 
of  perfect  liquids  without  viscosity.  The 
fact  that  the  vortices  are  mutually  at- 
tracted and  may  displace  solid  bodies 
shows  that  they  are  surrounded  by  what 
may  be  called  a  field  of  moving  fluid,  anal- 
ogous to  the  magnetic  field  that  exists  in 
the  space  around  a  conductor  traversed 
by  an  electric  current 

"The  question  occurs  whether  in  a  per- 
fect fluid  th(;  phenomena  would  remain 
the  same;  would  two  vortex  rings  in  the 
ether  unite  in  the  same  way?  If  they 
would,  in  a  system  of  vortex  electrons 
or  atoms,  these  would  not  preserve  their 
own  individuality,  but  would  join  to 
form  a  resultant  global  system,  in  which 
they  would  all  disappear. 

"These  questions  can  not  be  answered 
at  the  present  time,  as  the  necessary 
experimental  basis  is  wanting;  but  Mr. 
Nortliriii)'s  experiments  are  none  the  less 

instructive,  and  they  throw  quite  a  new  light  on  the  queslioii  of 
li(jwid  vortices,  so  interesting  and  so  rich  iu  consequences." 
—  TrandnlioH  made  for  Thk   Litkkaky    Dickst. 


THE    COAl 
Three  positions  at 


A   PROOF  WORTH   $25,000 

TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  awaits  the 
student  who  will  prove  a  certain  proposition  proposed 
by  the  French  mathematician  Fermat  about  250  years 
ago.  This  prize  was  offered  about  five  years  since,  and  is  to 
remain  open  to  all  comers  for  a  century.  Prof.  G.  A.  Miller,  who 
tells  of  it  in  a  recent  address  on  "Modern  Mathematical  Re- 

search,"  printed    in  Science  (New  York, 

June  7),  fears  that  such  a  large  induce- 
ment may  set  all  sorts  of  mediocre  mathe- 
maticians to  wasting  their  time.  The  prop- 
osition to  be  proved  is  that  the  sum  of 
no  two  powers  except  squares  is  itself  a 
power  of  the  same  degree.  Sums  of 
squares  are  often  squares ;  for  instance,  the 
square  of  3  is  9  and  that  of  4  is  16.  Add 
16  and  9  and  you  have  25,  which  is  the 
square  of  5.  But  this  has  never  been  found 
to  be  true  for  cubes  or  fourth  powers,  or 
any  powers  above  2,  and  Fermat  asserted 
that  no  such  eases  would  or  could  ever  be 
found.  He  proved  it,  too;  at  least  he  said 
he  had  done  so;  but  his  proof  is  lost  and 
no  one  has  ever  recovered  it  or  discovered 
another,  altho  partial  proofs  have  been 
found  for  definite  powers — for  instance, 
for  those  that  are  multiples  of  3,  4,  5,  and 
of  certain  prime  numbers.  Some  of  the 
world's  greatest  mathematicians  have 
been  working  on  this  problem  for  centuries, 
altho  it  is  a  question  of  pure  arithmetic 
and  its  truth  or  falsity  makes  no  practi- 
cal difference  to  anyone.  Says  Professor 
Miller: 

"It  is  too  early  to  determine  whether 
the  balance  of  the  effects  of  this  prize  will 
tend  toward  real  progress.  One  desirable 
feature  is  the  fact  that  the  interest  on  the 
money  is  being  used  from  year  to  year  to 
further  important  mathematical  enter- 
prises  

"What  ai)i)ears  as  a  bad  effect  of  this 
offered  prize  is  th*>  fact  that  many  people 
with  very  meager  mathematical  training 
and  still  less  ability  are  wasting  their  time 
and  money  by  working  out  and  publishing 
supposed  proofs.  The  number  of  these  is 
already  much  beyond  l.OOOand  no  oiu'  can  foresee  tln>  extent  to 
which  this  kind  of  literature  will  grow,  especially  if  the  complete 
solution  will  not  be  attained  during  the  century.     A  grt-at  part 
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of  this  waste  would  be  eliminated  if  those  who  would  like  to  test 
their  ability  along  this  Une  could  be  induced  to  read,  before  they 
offer  their  work  for  pubUcation,  the  discussion  of  more  than  100 
supposed  proofs  whose  errors  are  pointed  out  iu  a  German  mathe- 
matical magazine  called  Archiv  der  Mathematik  und  Physik,  pub- 
lished by  B.  G.  Teubner.  of  Leipsic.  A  very  useful  pamphlet 
deahng  ^^"ith  this  question  is  entitled,  "Ueber  das  letzte  Fer- 
matische  Theorem,  von  B.  Lind,'  and  was  also  pubUshed  by 
B.  G.  Teubner.  in  1910. 

"A  possible  good  effect  of  the  offered  prize  is  that  it  may  give 
rise  to  new  developnaents  and  to  new  methods  of  attack.  ...  If 
such  extensions  will  result  from  this  offer  they  will  go  far  to  off- 
set the  bad  effect  noted  abo\'e,  and  they  may  leave  a  decided 
surplus  of  good.  Such  a  standing  problem  may  also  tend  to 
lessen  mathematical  idolatry,  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
barriers  to  real  progress.  We  should  welcome  everything  which 
tends  to  elevate  the  truth  above  our  idols 
formed  by  men,  institutions,  or  books. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  offered  prize 
is  about  $25,000  and  that  lack  of  marginal 
space  in  his  copy  of  Diophantus  was  the 
reason  gi^en  by  Ferniat  for  not  communi- 
cating his  proof,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
wish  that  one  could  send  credit  for  a  dime 
back  through  the  ages  to  Fermat  and  thus 
secure  this  coveted  prize  and  the  wonderful 
proof,  if  it  actually  existed.  This  might, 
however,  result  more  seriously  than  one 
would  at  first  suppo.se;  for  if  Fermat  had 
bought  on  credit  a  dime's  worth  of  paper  even 
during  the  year  of  his  death,  1665,  and  if  this 
bill  had  been  drawing  compound  interest  at 
the  rate  of  si.x  per  cent,  since  that  time,  the 
bill  would  now  amount  to  more  than  .seven 
times  as  much  as  the  prize.  It  would  therefore  require  more 
than  .?1. 50,000,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  prize,  to  settle 
this  bill  now." 


STORAGE-BATTERY  CHARGED  BY  LIGHT 


A' 


TO    KEEP    THE    TROLLEY    ON    THE    WIRE. 

A  device  which  is  expected  to  eliminate 
vexatious  delays. 


STORAGE-BATTERY  that  can  be  charged  merely  by 
exposing  it  to  light  has  been  devised  in  Germany.  As 
is  well  known,  the  energy  "stored"  in  such  a  battery 
is  not  primarily  electrical,  but  chemical.  Electrical  energy  is 
changed  to  chemical  energy  when  the  battery  is  charged,  and 
when  it  gives  out  current  the  chemical  energy  is  changed  again 
to  the  electrical  form.  It  has  now  been  found  that  the  energy 
of  luminous  radiation  may  be  used  to  charge  a  particular  form 
of  battery.  Ordinary  sunlight  may  be  used,  but  better 
results  may  be  obtained  with  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Says  Cosrrws  (Paris, 
May  23) : 

"The  charging  of  an  electric  storage- 
battery  consists  in  producing  by  electrolysis 
a  chemical  reaction  opposite  to  that  which 
took  place  during  the  discharge.  As  hght  is 
capable  of  inducing  chemical  action,  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
devise  a  storage-battery  whose  recharge 
might  be  effected  simply  by  exposing  it  to 
light. 

"In  an  article  entitled,  somewhat  im- 
properly, 'The  electric  storage  of  hght,'  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Zeitschrift  ftir  Elektro- 
chernie,  .  .  .  Mr.  C.  Winter  shows  that  such 
a  storage-battery  may  actually  be  built  on 
the  sole  condition  that  not  ordinary  visible 
radiation  shall  be  used,  but  ultra-violet  light, 
which,  because  of  its  higher  frequency,  has  greater  energy." 


NO   MORE  LOST  TROLLEYS 

NOTHING  IS  MORE  provoking  to  passengers  in  a  hurry 
than  to  find  that  the  car  is  "off  its  trolley."  The 
trolley-wire  is  narrow  and  the  groove  on  the  trolley- 
wheel  just  fits  it;  to  try  to  get  them  together  is  like  trying  for 
the  bull's-eye  on  a  distant  target.  All  this  is  to  be  changed,  and 
consequent  delays  will  be  prevented,  if  the  trolley  companies 
see  fit  to  adopt  a  device  invented  by  Benjamin  R.  Beach,  of 
F'ieldsboro,  N.  J.,  and  described  in  The  Inventive  Age  (Washing- 
ton, June  1).  According  to  this  paper  it  consists  of  a  benevolent 
screw-thread  which  obliginglj-  picks  up  the  wire  that  has  gone 
wrong  and  with  a  few  turns  puts  it  back  where  it  belongs.  A 
series  of  spiral  grooves  on  each  side  automatically  feed  the  wire 
into  the  trolley-wheel  in  the  center,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut.     To  quote  the  description: 

"It  provides  a  finder  which  automatically  returns  the  wheel 
when  it  mis-ses  the  wire,  and  has  an  arrangement  of  spirally 
grooved  rollers,  which  are  longitudinally  concaved  to  clear  cross- 
ing wires.  Guard  rollers,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  cut,  are 
arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  trolley-wheel;  each  roller  is 
provided  with  an  inwardly  extending  spiral  groove.  .  .  .  Each 
roller  is  thickest  at  its  inner  end,  where  the  roller  contacts  with 
the  side  of  the  wheel,  and  the  spiral  groove  thereof  communi- 
cates with  the  top  portion  of  the  groove,  to  lead  the  trolley-wire 
thereto.  The  outer  end  of  each  roller  is  of  smaller  diameter  than 
the  inner  end,  but  of  greater  than  the  intermediate  part  of  the 
roller 

"In  this  way  a  longitudinal  curvature  is  provided  in  each 
finding  and  guard  roller,  which  adapts  it  to  pass  under  crossing 
wires  and  other  fixtures  in  the  trolley-line  without  coming  in 
contact  with  any  part  of  the  overhead  structure.  The  outer 
flanges  of  the  convolutions  of  the  spiral  groove  of  each  roller 
are  bent  inward  toward  the  wheel  so  as  to  partially  overhang 
the  adjacent  convolution.  These  flanges  are  thus  adapted  to 
act  as  retaining-hooks  to  hold  the  wire  falling  into  any  con- 
volution of  a  spiral  groove  against  jumping  out,  thus  preventing 
the  trolley  as  a  whole  from  jumping  out.  In  the  revolutions  of 
the  trolley,  the  wire  is  fed  in  by  the  spiral  groove  until  restored 
to  the  groove  in  the  trolley- wheel." 


Winter's  battery  has  two  platinum  plates  immersed  in  chlorids 
of  iron  and  mercury.  When  the  plates  are  connected,  current 
is  generated,  accompanied  by  a  chemical  reaction  between  these 
chlorids.  The  current  is  not  a  strong  one,  and  in  its  present 
form  the  battery  would  not  pay  for  industrial  u.se,  but  its  prin- 
ciple is  so  curious  and  points  the  way  to  such  a  remarkable  im- 
provement, that  we  may  expect  much  work  to  be  done  toward 
perfecting  it  and  making  it  practical.  The  action  described 
above  resembles  that  of  all  the  commercial  types  of  storage- 
battery.  We  should  expect  that  to  charge  it,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  an  electric  current  through  it,  reversing  the  chemi- 
cal changes  that  occurred  during  the  discharge  and  bringing  the 
battery  to  the  exact  condition  in  which  it  was  at  starting.  The 
startling  fact  is  that  this  electric  charging  is  unnecessary.  Says 
the  writer: 

"To  charge  the  element,  it  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  solution 
to  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  a  quartz  mercury- vapor 
lamp.  The  inverse  reaction  then  takes  place  of  itself.  .  .  .  The 
inventor  also  operates  with  solar  light,  but  the  element  when 
recharged  by  this  means  gives  only  20-30  millivolts,  or  4  to  5 
times  less  than  with  the  ultra-violet  light.  But  who  knows?  By 
pursuing  the  way  thus  opened,  may  we  not  succeed  in  trans- 
forming the  luminous  energy  of  the  sun  economically  into  elec- 
tric energy?" — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TO  STUDY  CAVE  ANIMALS— A  whole  world  of  animal 
and  plant  life  is  found  in  caverns,  differing  widely  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  surface  world  to  which  it  is  so  closely  related. 
The  cave  cousins  of  our  open-air  creatures  are  largely  blind,  and 
the  cave  plants  are  devoid  of  the  chlorophyl,  or  green  coloring- 
matter,  that  makes  nature  so  gay  above  ground.  These  peculiari- 
ties are  obviously  adaptations  to  environment  and  have  always 
interested  biologists,  some  of  whom  have  hoped,  by  studying 
them,  to  throw  light  on  vexed  problems  of  evolution.  In  Paris, 
a  laboratory  for  "speleobiology,"  or  cave-biology,  was  estab- 
lished some  time  ago  in  the  catacombs  under  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  but  it  w-as  entirely  destroyed  by  the  great  floods  of 
1910.  A  new  laboratory  for  this  purpose  has  just  been  built, 
by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henri  Gadeau  de  Kerville,  of  Rouen,  upon — or 
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rather,  underneath — the  site  of  Saint-Paer,  on  the  Lower  Seine. 
Says  the  Journal  des  Dcbai>5  (Paris,  April  26): 

"The  laboratory  is  in  a  cave  discovered  by  Mr.  de  Kerville, 
in  the  course  of  his  areheological  investigations. 

"By  a  stairway  of  40  steps,  an  antechamber  is  reached, 
furnished  with  tables  and  cages  for  animals.  Then  comes  a  zoo- 
logical gallery  containing  aquariums  and  covered  boxes,  also  for 
animals;  following  this  is  a  botanical  room  with  pots  and  stands; 
and  finally  a  room  provided  Avith  service  tables.  The  tempera- 
ture varies  but  slightly. 

"Many  experin^ents  can  be  conducted  here,  some  of  which 
are  already  in  progress.  It  is  solely  by  experiments  in  caverns 
that  we  may  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  subterranean  environment 
on  animals  and  plants." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

SALTY   DEPOSITS    ON    BRICKWORK 

IRREGULAR  PATCHES  and  spots  of  whitish  or  yellowish 
matter  often  appear  suddenly  on  brick  walls  or  structures, 
and  disfigure  Ihem  greatly.  When  the  astonished  owner 
questions  his  architect  or  his  builder  he  is  usually  told:  "Oh, 
that  is  only  salts;  they  will  go  awaj'  after  a  while."  And  some- 
times the  deposit  does  vanish,  but  in  other  cases  it  may  in- 
crease and  last  in  varying  forms  for  years.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
information  about  its  composition  or  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  appears  or  disappears.  A 
WTiter  in  the  Revue  Scieniifique  (Paris)  says  that 
every  builder  ought  to  be  well  informed  on  this 
suject.     He  tells  us: 

"Owing  to  their  lightness,  convenience,  and  ease 
of  handling  and  to  the  extreme  variety  of  the  dec- 
orative effects  that  their  use  makes  possible,  bricks 
have  assumed  considerable  importance  in  modern 
construction.  Unfortunately,  the  appearance  of  the 
facades  in  which  they  constitute  the  principal  ma- 
terial is  often  injured  by  saline  efflorescences  form- 
ing brownish  or  yellowdsh  patches;  the  solidity  of 
the  walls  is  at  the  same  time  affected  because  the 
crystallization  of  the  eiflorescent  salts  not  only 
favors  the  disintegration  of  the  bricks,  whose  pores 
they  enter,  but  also  determines  moist  areas  that 
soften  the  mortar  of  the  joints  and  facilitate  the 
scaling  of  the  paint. 

"Similar  efflorescence  also  appears  on  bricks  be- 
fore using,  notably  while  drying,  and  this  is  some- 
times the  cause  of  loss  to  the  manufacturers,  who 
are  obliged  to  abandon  the  clay  deposits  on  which 
they  are  at  work,  or  to  sell  their  bricks  at  less  than 
cost. 

"These  annoying  deposits  have  been  studied  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  known  that  they  are  formed  by 
a  layer  of  soluble  salts  that  the  water  has  brought 
from  within  to  the  outside  of  the  brick,  and  which 
have  crystallized,  on  contact  with  the  air,  by  sim- 
ple evaporation  of  the  liquid  that  has  held  them 
in  solution.  For  the  most  part,  these  salts  are 
sulfates  of  potassium,  sodium,  aluminum,  mag- 
ne.sium,  and  particularly  of  lime;  the  latter,  tho  not 
very  soluble,  makes  the  most  abundant  efflorescences  and  the 
least  easily  wash<'d  away  by  rain.  But  w(>  find  also  constantly 
chlorids  and  carl)()nates,  chiefl\'  of  j)()tassiuin  and  sodium.  It 
would  seem  then  that  the  presence  of  s()iul)le  salts  in  the  sub- 
stances used  must  be  the  indispensable  condition  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  phenomenon.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  shown  that 
'•(■rtain  efflorescences  arc  made  up  of  pure  sodium  carbonate,  tho 
neither  the  bricks  nor  the  water,  nor  the  mortar  used,  contained 
the  slightest  trace  of  this  salt.  It  is  suppo.sed  that  in  this  case 
.  .  .  there  is  a  chemical  reaction  between  common  salt  in  the 
water  used  and  the  lime  of  tlie  niortar.  But  in  most  cases  these 
salts  pn'cxist,  fully  formed,  either  in  the  clay  used  in  brick- 
making,  or  in  the  water,  or  in  the  niortar;  sometimes,  also,  they 
may  result  from  oxidation  in  the  learning  or  from  the  action  of 
sidfurons  ga.ses  in  tlie  furnace." 

It  has  been  hoped  to  eliminate  these  salts  by  simply  washing 
the  clay,  but  this  is  always  exj)ensive  and  sometimes  spoils  th«) 
material,  tlir-  u!*mil  practisr'  Ixing  to  expose  it  to  the  rain,  wliieh 


contains  acids  that  render  soluble  the  insoluble  salts  in  the  clay, 
thus  making  matters  worse.  A  better  plan  is  to  use  none  but 
the  best  quality  of  clay  in  brick-making,  and  the  finest  mortar  in 
putting  the  bricks  together.  Water  containing  dissolved  min- 
eral substances  should  never  be  used  for  either  purpose.  If 
such  substances  are  present  in  the  clay,  they  may  be  rendered 
insoluble  by  chemical  means,  such  as  treatment  with  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  barium.     We  read  in  conclusion: 

"As  for  existing  deposits,  they  can  easily  be  caused  to  dis- 
appear by  washing,  either  with  pure  water,  or,  if  this  fails,  with 
-slightly  acidulated  water.  The  information  given  above  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  all  persons  in  the  building-trades,  who  will 
find  frequent  occasion  to  make  use  of  it." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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PUMPING  WITH   AIR    BUBBLES 

THE  "AIR-LIFT  PUMP,"  as  it  is  called,  a  device  in 
which  water  is  raised  by  delivering  comprest  air  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  pipe  leading  from  a  reservoir,  so  that 
the  rising  bubbles  lift  out  the  liquid  in  small  sections,  has  been 
gaining  in  popularity  and  use  of  late.  A  clear  statement  of  the 
working  of  this  interesting  form  of  water-lift — it  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  "pump" — together  with  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  is  contributed  by  G.  J.  Davis 
and  C.  R.  Weidner  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  an  abstract  appears  in  The  En- 
gineering Magazine  (New  York,  May).  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  pump  works  is  that  of  using  a 
series  of  large  air  bubbles  as  pistons  or  lifts.  Each, 
as  it  rises  to  the  surface,  carries  with  and  above 
it  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  The  force  that  really 
lifts  air  and  water  together  is,  of  cour.se,  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  water  outside,  so  that  we  may 
simply  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  bubbles 
makes  the  mixture  in  the  pipe  lighter,  enabling  the 
heavier  "solid"  water  out.side  to  force  it  up  and 
out.  The  construction  of  the  pump  is  simple 
enough.  It  has  one  pipe  for  the  discharge  of  the 
water  and  another  for  conveying  comprest  air  to 
a  point  near  its  lower  end.  The.se  "pumps"  are 
not  very  efficient,  but  have  great  capacity.  In 
other  words,  they  do  not  raise  much  water  per  unit 
of  power  expended,  but  will  raise  enormous  quan- 
tities in  a  short  time.  Says  The  Engineering 
Magazine: 

"An  air-lift  pump  will  discharge  more  liquid  from 
a  well  of  small  bore  than   will  any  other  type  of 
pump.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  almost  the  en- 
tire cross-sectional  area  of  the  well  is  available  for 
the  flow  of  liquid,  and  the  action  is  nearly  contin- 
uous.    The    (juantity   that  can    be  discharged   by 
an  air-lift  pumj)  is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  well   and   the  expense   of   pum])ing  at    unreasonably   high 
rates;  while  deep-well  pumps,  the  majority  of  which  are  single- 
acting,  limit  the  di.scharge  by  the  allowable  piston  si)eed,  which 

iisuall\-  does  not  e-xceed  100  feet  per  minute 

"The  fact  that  there  are  ab.solutely  no  mo\ing  i)arts  in  the 
well  makes  the  pump  especially  fitted  for  handling  dirty  or 
gritty  water,  sewage,  mine  water,  and  acid  or  alkaline  solutions 
in  cliemical  or  nu-tallurgica!  works,  or  other  corrosive  liquids. 
Liquids  that  attack  metals,  such  as  brine,  sulfuric  acid,  etc., 
may  be  pumped  by  the  air-lift  pump,  because  tln>  pump  and 
appurtenances  may  bi>  re])laced  at  a  small  expens(>  and  Kkss  of 
time.  The  ap|)lication  of  the  air-lift  as  a  dredge-pump  has  been 
tried  an<l  found  successful,  bul  it  has  not  been  extensi\-e]_\-  u.sed 
for  this  j)urpose." 

The  Engineering  Magazinr  emphasi/.es  still  another  valuable 
feature  of  iIk-  air-lift  pump,  which  is  due  to  the  very  .simplicity 
of  ith  construction  nam<ly:  that  it  is  "not  liable  to  sudden 
stoppage  ?:  or  breakdowns." 
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PAINTING  LABOR'S  UNREST 

MOST  PEOPLE  classify  art  among  the  "aristooratic" 
products  of  the  human  soul.  ]Mr.  Edmund  Gosse 
some  time  ago  devoted  a  considerable  essay  to  proving 
this  trait  of  aristocracy  as  inherently  necessary  in  the  nature  of 
art.  Dr.  Joachim  Friedenthal,  however,  attempts  to  show  that 
art  and  Socialism  are  not  irreconcilable,  and  takes  the  case  of  a 
German  painter,  Kathe  KoUwitz,  to  illustrate  his  point.  She 
fits  the  argument  even  better  than  Zola,  he  contends,  because 
the  French  wTiter  was  "betrayed  by  his  habit  of  working  with  a 
'tendency'  and  as  a  doctrinaire."  Not  long  ago  we  reproduced 
some  (Jerman  pictures  that  dealt  objectively  with  the  spectacle 
of  labor.  The  artist  here  considered  pierces  to  the  inner  heart 
of  labor's  unrest;  yet  she  maintains  her  artistic  aloofness,  as 
the  wTiter  shows  in  his  analysis  of  her  work  printed  in  Ueber 
Land  urid  Meer  (Stuttgart).  He 


This  is  certainly  a  special  gift  of  great  value.  Thus  it  is  quite 
possible,  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  should  have  a  Socialist 
art  which  keeps  itself  free  from  all  taint  of  tendency,  and  from 
all  political  significance.  Better  far  is  it  for  such  art  to  have 
for  its  main  aim  to  awaken  the  social  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  examine  it." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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says: 

"We  do  not  know  whether 
the  work  of  the  Berlin  artist, 
Kathe  Kollwitz,  is  very  widely 
known.  But  it  is  the  most 
modern,  the  most  touching,  the 
most  thrilling  example  of  a 
Socialist  school  of  art  which 
still  remains  true  to  art. 
Whether  she  does  it  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  there  is  no 
straining  after  an  effect,  so  that 
the  pictures  are  altogether  free 
from  what  we  may  call  tend- 
ency. Kathe  Kollwitz  fills  her 
graphic  pictures  with  vagabond 
figures  taken  from  the  darkest 
slums  of  Berlin.  But  she  draws 
with  the  skilful  strength  and 
greatness  of  a  creative  artist 
which  it  is  rare  to  find  in  a 
woman.  She  al.so  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  first  artistic  repre- 
sentative of  the  proletariat  in 
northern  Germany.  With  a 
direct  and  clear  insight,  accom- 
panied with  deep  sympathy  and 
artistic  fearlessness,  this  woman 
chooses  her  subject.  And  she 
chooses  the  most  difficult  t(;ch- 
nic  in  art,  so  that  she  is  evi- 
dently a  master  not  only  of 
artistic  difficulties,  but  of  ease 
and  freedom.  She  chooses  that 
kind  of  technic  in  which  the 
dark  background  and  a  firm 
lifelike  vigor  of  the  lines  melt 
into  faintness,  grow  into  dusk- 
ness,  exhibiting  the  very  finest 
psychological  knowledge  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  thing  which  she 
depicts. 

"Most  of  her  subjects  are 
ruined  women  with  fixt  and 
empty  faces,  scenes  of  unspeak- 
able poverty,  all  forms  of  hu- 
man unhappiness,  gloomy  misfortunes  which  speak  to  us  from  her 
pictures  with  pathetic  directness.  And  yet  it  is  not  so  much 
by  the  technical  perfection  that  we  are  influenced  as  by  the 
plain  sincerity  and  justice  and  strength  of  her  art.  The  pictures 
taken  from  scenes  in  the  'Strike  of  Weavers'  have  a  historical 
significance.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  a  lifelike  movement, 
a  strength  in  composition,  that  make  us  astonished  that  out  of 
such  material  she  could  produce  such  effects.  In  her  pictures 
we  see  not  only  the  greatest  artistic  skill,  but  this  woman  has 
the  specialty  of  making  her  subjects  interesting,  and  what  was 
interesting   before  of   it.self  she   makes  even  more   interesting. 


THE    LOT    OF    WOMAN. 

Not  ideal  beauty,  but  the  esthetic  realization  of  frustrated   lives 
is  what  the  Socialist  painter  sees  here. 


T  WAS  NATURAL,  perhaps,  that  so  distinguished  a  clas- 
sical scholar  as  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  should  lament,  with 
some  of  our  own  educators,  the  fading-out  of  the  study  of 
Greek  in  American  universities.  He  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  fossil  like  some  of  the  older  adherents  of  classical  study. 
No  one  probably  in  the  English  universities  to-day  has  done 

more  to  vitalize  the  study  of 
Greek  there;  so  when  he  came 
recently  to  conduct  a  brief 
course  at  Amherst  he  had  an 
opportunity  somewhat  better 
than  the  casual  voyager  from 
Europe.  In  the  London  Morn- 
ing Post  Professor  Murray  re- 
ports that  he  found  "a  deep 
decay  has  eaten  into  the  study 
of  classics  in  America  " ;  but  he 
did  not  miss  the  further  hope- 
ful condition  existing  in  "a 
wide- spread  consciousness  of 
the  loss  of  the  finer  bloom  of 
scholarship  involved  in  this  de- 
cay." He  was  "struck  with 
this  general  sense  of  regret  for 
a  lost  inheritance."  He  dates 
the  loss  from  the  period  of  the 
great  Harvard  innovation: 

' '  The  decay  in  classical  study 
is,  I  think,  due  in  part  to  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  policy  at  Harvard. 
He  abolished  compulsory  Greek 
and  left  his  students  power 
to  make  their  own  choice  of 
subjects.  It  is  an  experiment 
which  I  wish  had  been  tried  in 
a  laboratory  less  noble  than 
Harvard.  President  Eliot  is  a 
man  of  great  distinction  and  in- 
fluence, and  he  has  given  cur- 
ren(fy  to  what  is  called  'voca- 
tional education.'  He  defends 
the  phrase  with  much  philo- 
sophical resource,  bringing  in 
Mr.  Bryce  to  illustrate  his  point, 
'  for  what  better  vocational 
training  could  the  American 
Ambassador  have  had  for  his 
work  than  a  training  in  the 
cla.ssics?'  Mr.  Bryce,  who 
stands  for  the  classical  side  in  education,  is  thus  cleverly  used  to 
give  weight  and  dignity  to  the  'vocational'  theory,  which  means, 
in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority,  a  non-classical  training.  I  met 
many  people  who  were  either  altogether  unable  to  find  a  school 
where  Greek  was  taught,  or  they  had,  after  great  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  small  class  formed — of  one  or  two  pupils." 

Professor  Murray  shows  himself  not  insensible  to  ideals  out 
of  harmony  with  his  favorite  studies.  He  could  "understand 
perfectly  well  how  the  idea  of  'practicality'  came  to  be  regal  in 
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the  American  mind  to  the  exclusion,  or,  at  least,  the  subservience, 
of  studies  which  do  not  directly  lead  to  skill  or  merchantry." 
Because — 

"America  is  educating  a  vast  democracy  with  splendid  public 
spirit  and  success.  The  general  effectiveness  of  education  and 
the  public  zeal  for  it  imprest  me  deeply.  I  can  see  quite  well 
that  circumstances  demanded  that  a  quick,  cheap,  business- 
like education  should  be  given  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  imme- 
diate moment.  It  seemed  a  waste  of  time  to  go  to  the  market- 
place by  way  of  Athens.  But  I  tliink  the  time  has  come  which 
demands  a  deeper  and  more  solid — and,  therefore,  a  slower — 
education.  Great  insurgent  forces  are  at  work  in  the  United 
States,  and  citizenship  will  require  in  the  future  finer  training 
and  vision  than  in  the  past." 

One  of  these  "insurgent  forces,"  and  one  that  is  having  a  dis- 
integrating effect  upon  the  language,  is  the  "miscellaneous  com- 
position of  the  nation."  Such  a  condition  naturally  justifies 
the  teaching  of  "rhetoric"  as  "a  school  of  style" — something 
not  known  in  British  universi- 
ties. Professor  Murray  believes, 
however,  that  "the  best  aid  to 
purity  and  dignity  of  diction, 
and  the  strongest  defense  of  it, 
rests  in  a  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient models."     And — 


"The  moral  I  have  drawn 
from  my  visit  is  that  at  Oxford 
we  must  preserve  our  ancient 
individuality  and  continue  to 
teach  the  classics  in  the  old, 
thorough  way.  The  American 
universities,  admirable  as  they 
are,  can  not  give  an  education 
like  'Mods.' and  'Greats' — they 
have  no  honors  system — and  my 
feeling  is  that  we  ought  to  keep 
these  distinctive  features  and 
set  to  work  steadily  to  improve 
them.  It  is  destructive  of  all 
true  mental  development  to 
have  every  university  fashioned 
according  to  one  pattern.  Surely 
two  of  the  twenty  universities 
in  the  United  Kingdom  might 
still  remain  classical  universities. 
Personally,  I  would  like  some- 
thing similar  to  the  Princeton 
system — Greek  obligatory  for 
the  arts  man  and  optional  for 
the  science." 

But  some  "admirable  fea- 
tures" were  found  here  also. 
For  example: 


go  out  and  become  wealthy  sons  of  commerce,  it  may  be,  but 
they  do  not  forget  their  intellectual  mother,  and  continually 
return  to  enrich  her  with  their  gifts.  There  are  societies  which 
may  roughly  be  called  old  students'  associations — their  strict 
name  is  classes,  with  the  particular  year  added,  as  the  'class  of 
1890' — and  these  societies  delight  in  spending  money  to  make 
their  'studious  cloister'  a  still  nobler  place.  The  stadium  at 
Harvard  was  one  of  these  gifts,  made,  I  believe,  by  several 
classes  combined." 


THE   USELESSNESS   OF  GREEK 

/^NOTHER  SCOT,  however,  seems  to  disagree  absolutely 
/—\  with  Professor  Murray  on  the  merits  of  Greek.  There 
■^  -^  is  no  need  of  being  disconsolate  because  Greek  is  out 
of  fashion,  says  the  Glasgow  Evening  News.  Scotland  thus  blows 
both  hot  and  cold  on  this  subject.  "If  Greek  is  gone,  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  of  it,"  says  the  Glasgow  "VNTiter,  "learning,  culti- 


"  Their  excellent  libraries,  to 
begin  with,  and  the  architec- 
tural arrangements  by  means  of 
which  a  professor  and  his  class 

have  easy  access  to  the  best  liooks  of  referen('(>.  There  is  no 
honors  degree,  but  the  pass  standard  is  good;  ours  ought  to  be 
stiffened  so  as  to  come  more  into  Une  with  it.  I  am  all  for  im- 
proving the  pass  degree  at  Oxford.  Then  there  is  the  swift 
effectiveness  with  which  they  punish  or  drop  men  who  do  not 
pass  their  exams.  The  vivid  and  vigorous  spirit  which  colors 
and  animates  the  whole  of  their  university  life  deserves  praise. 
I  believe  that  they  allow  athleticism  to  absorb  too  much  of  the 
tim((  and  energy  of  the  student;  and  not  only  atldeticism,  but 
curious  dramatic  competitions  abound  and  lend  to  swallow 
up  the  .sacred  hours.  At  Yale  they  have  a  daily  paper,  and  I 
am  told  that  one;  young  fellow  did  liltle  else  for  Ihrce  inonllis 
tlian  hurry  about  g(!tting  news  and  searciiing  for  'scoops'  in 
order  to  win  a  place  on  the  staff.  Such  is  the  rivalry  to  got  into 
the  iiiiuT  counsels  of  tliis  journal  of  undergraduates  that  no 
little  sacrifice  and  enterprise  are  necessary.  In  one  of  the  uni- 
versities there  is  a  .school  of  journalism 

"I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  way  the  men  who  have  'gone 
down'  keep  up  their  associations  with  their  Alma  Mater.     They 


THE    UPRISING    OF   THE    FARMERS. 

Ivathe  KoUwitz,  who  drew  the  pictures  that  are  reproduced  on  these  pages,  stands  as 
representative  of  the  proletariat  in  northern  Germany." 


'  the  first  artistic 


Vcition,  and  power  are  not  going  to  come  to  an  end."  "These 
qualities  are  not  inseparably  boimd  up  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  Homer."  And  this  editor  goes  on  to  quote  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton,  whose  book  on  "The  Intellectual  Life" 
is  now  appearing  in  England  in  a  shilling  reprint.  This  is  his 
testimony: 

"One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  thinkers,  a  scholar 
of  the  rarest  classical  attainments,  said  to  nie  in  reference  to 
.some  scheme  of  mine  for  renewing  my  classical  studies,  that 
they  would  be  of  no  mon>  usi*  to  me  tlian  numismatics.  It  is 
this  feeling,  th(>  feeling  that  Greek  sju'culation  is  of  less  conse- 
quence to  the  niodern  world  than  Gennan  and  French  specula- 
tion, which  causes  so  many  of  us.  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  regard 
it.  as  a  ])aleontologicaI  curiosity,  interesting  for  tiiose  who  are 
curious  as  to  th(»  i)ast  of  the  human  mind,  but  not  likely  to  be 
inMiiential  ujjon  its  futur(>. 

"This  estimate  of  ancient    thinking  is  nt»t  often  e.xpri'st  qiute 
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so  openly  as  I  have  just  exprest  it,  and  yet  it  is  very  generally 
prevalent  even  among  the  most  thoughtful  people,  especially  if 
modern  science  has  had  any  conspicuous  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  minds.  The  truth  is,  as  Sydney  Smith  observed 
many  years  ago,  that  there  is  a  confusion  of  language  in  the  use 
of  the  word  'ancient.' 

"We  say  "the  ancients,'  as  if  they  were  older  and  more  e.\peri- 
enced  men  than  we  are,  whereas  the  age  and  experience  are  en- 
tirely on  our  side.  They  were  the  clever  children,  'and  we  only 
are  the  white-bearded,  silver-haired  ancients,  who  have  treasured 
up,  and  are  prepared  to  profit  by,  all  the  experience  which  human 
life  can  supply.'  The  s(>nse  of  our  larger  experience,  as  it  grows 
in  us  and  becomes  more  distinctly  conscious,  produces  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  our  feelings  of  reverence  for  classic  times." 


WOMAN'S   EXIT  FROM   WESLEYAN 

COEDUCATION  has  lost  one  of  its  earhest  strongholds 
in  the  East,  but  the  valedictory  of  the  young  women  on 
lea\'ing  Weslej'an  University  seems  to  one  editor  very 
like  a  satire  on  one  objection  to  them.  At  least  they  furnish 
opportunity  for  the  New  York  Tribune  to  be  pleasantly  satirical 
on  their  behalf  in  pointing  out  the  nature  of  their  "tactless 
farewell."  "True  feminine  grace,"  says  this  journal,  "might 
have  led  them  to  make  themselves  regretted  and  to  leave,  if 
possible,  the  memory  of  the  sway  of  coeducation  as  a  pleasant 
featm-e  of  the  good  old  days!"  But  "to  make  their  exit  with 
a  defiant  boast  of  scholarly  superiority  by  all  of  them  grabbing 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys  from  the  men  was  to  poison  the  cup  of 
masculine  satisfaction  over  the  future  absence  of  petticoats  from 
the  Wesleyan  campus."  The  Tribune  deals  severely  with  one 
objection  that  college  men  have  brought  forward  to  oust 
woman  from  hei;  place  as  com- 
petitor in  the  coeducational 
scheme : 

"Whatever  be  the  objections 
to  coeducation  in  colleges — and 
in  Wesleyan  those  objections 
seem  to  have  been  well  founded, 
since  the  .system  has  been 
abandoned  after  a  trial,  tho  the 
Alethodist  Church  institutions 
have  been  among  tho.se  ante- 
cedently most  favoral)le  to  it — 
the  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
men  that  the  women  carried  off 
too  many  of  the  honors  is  one 
that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  avow.  It  Avill  not  do  to  say 
that  the  women  are  'grinds,' 
or  that  the  necessary  outside 
activities  of  their  brothers  in 
securing  a  rounded  college  life 
interfere  with  their  class-room 
work.  Properly  balanced  out- 
side activities  do  not  interfere 
with  class-room  work. 

"If  the  tone  and  atmos- 
phere of  a  college  arc  such  that 
an  average  student  leading  a 
normal  life  in  companionship 
with  his  fellows  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  scholarship, 
that  fact  is  a  serious  indict- 
ment of  the  institution's  stand- 
ards. Nor,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  does  tlie  woman  in  col- 
lege neglect  the  human  side  of  her  course.  She  seems  to  have  as 
much  fun  and  as  many  larks  and  to  engage  in  as  large  a  variety 
of  student  activities  as  the  men.  But  apparently  she  has  a 
better  sense  of  proportion  and  a  more  serious  purpose  of 
study  when  study  is  in  order.  She  does  not  shed  culture 
as  a  duck  does  water,  while,  according  to  Profes.sor  Baker  of 
Harvard,  the  young  men  do.  When  she  goes  to  college  her 
primary  aim  is  generally  to  make  the  best  use  possible  of  her 
intellectual  opportunities.  Of  how  large  a  proportion  of  college 
men  can  that  truthfully  be  said'.'     Outside  of  some  technical 


and  professional  courses,  few  students  who  are  well  prepared 
find  themselves  overworked  in  college  or  university.  And  as 
for  the  humanizing  outside  activities — which  in  due  measure  are 
undoubtedly  of  the*greatest  value — fully  half  of  them  are  merely 
a  dissipation  of  energy  and  another  name  for  idleness. 

"Some  of  our  college  presidents  who  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
all  proper  activities  of  student  life,  and  are  themselves  members 
of  college  fraternities,  have  recently  called  attention  to  the  un- 
reasonably low  average  of  scholarship  among  their  students  as  a 
whole,  and  the  still  lower  average  of  the  fraternity  men,  generally 
the  picked  Tnen  most  prominent  in  student  affairs.  They  are 
not  asking  for  prodigies  of  learning  or  labor,  but  only  for  reason- 
able industry  and  faithfulness  to  the  purposes  for  which  men 
profess  to  be  in  college.  Apparently  the  Wesleyan  men  are 
in  the  class  thus  criticized.  Their  'soreness'  at  seeing  the 
honors  go  to  women  would  be  salutary  if  it  gave  any  promise 
that,  left  to  themselves,  they  would  maintain  a  higher  standard. 
It  probably  means  a  continuance  with  the  lower,  unabashed 
henceforth  Ly  the  reproach  of  superior  feminine  devotion." 


TUK    I'.VTUOS    OK    'JllK     VVKAVKK.S'    S'l'KIKK. 

This  picture  and  the  two  on  the  opposite   page   show   how    Kiitlic 
Kollwitz  sees  tho  recurrent  tragedy  of  labor  wars. 


INDIAN   AND   NEGRO   IN   MUSIC 

THE  AVAILABILITY  of  negro  and  Indian  melodies  for 
higher  musical  use  has  been  a  subject  of  interesting 
discussion  ever  since  they  were,  in  a  sense,  "discovered" 
for  us  by  the  Polish  composer  Antonin  Dvorak.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  came  to  live  here  for  a  brief  period,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  these  neglected  stores  of  melody  and  showed  what  use 
might  be  made  of  them  in  his  "New  World"  symphony.  Then, 
and  even  later,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell  points  out,  it  was  thought 
that  "negro  melodies  were  capable  of  artistic  use  and  expansion 
in  developed  musical  forms  and  in  all  probability  had  a  future, 
but  that  the  Indian  songs  were  too  primitive  and  too  remote 

from  American  sympathies  to 
be  available  for  any  such  pur- 
pose." Experience  has,  how- 
ever, proved  the  direct  con- 
trary, as  Mr.  Farwell  shows, 
and  "it  is  the  Indian's  music 
that  has  been  seized  upon  by 
the  composer  in  America,  while 
the  development  of  negro  mel- 
odies has  been  practically  at 
a  standstill."  The  underlying 
cause  of  this,  Mr.  P'arwell 
thinks,  is  "the  fact  that  the 
Indian  has  had  profound  and 
extensive  ethnological  treat- 
ment, that  he  has  been  deeply 
and  broadly  revealed,  in  myth, 
legend,  and  song,  and  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  material  in 
concrete  shape  of  a  sort  stim- 
ulating to  musical  art  has  been 
made  easily  available  to  com- 
I)()sers ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
no  such  revelation  of  the  soul 
of  the  negro  has  yet  been 
made,  and  especially  no  rela- 
tion has  been  established  be- 
tween such  melodies  as  are  ob- 
tainal)le  and  any  underlying  poetic  mythos."  Mr.  Farwell.  in 
Mutiical  America  (New  York),  makes  what  he  calls  a  "rough 
survey  of  the  field"  to  realize  the  "comparative  status  of  negro 
and  Indian  musical  developments.     Thus: 

"MacDowell's  'Indian'  suite  leads  off  in  the  Indian  field. 
The  work  was  virtually  contemporaneous  with  the  '  New  World ' 
symphony,  and  stands  at  the  head-waters  of  the  current  of 
Indian  development,  as  does  Dvorak's  work  at  the  source  of 
serious  negro  developments.  The  thematic  material  drawn  upon 
is  slight,  and  apparently  has  been  freely  employed  to  musical 
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SCENES    IN    "THE    WEAVEKS     STRIKE." 
'  With  a  direct  and  clear  insight,  accompanied  with  deep  sympathy  and  artistic  fearlessness,"  Kiithe  Kollwitz  chooses  her  subject. 


ends,  without  special  reference  to  any  tmderlying  mythological 
or  legendary  matter.  MacDowell,  however,  btiilt  up  the  suite 
with  imagination  and  power,  and  it  has  been  regarded  more  as 
representing  MacDowell  himself  than  the  Indian,  and  as  proving 
his  capacity  as  a  composer  more  than  that  of  the  Indian  themes 
for  development.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  piano  composi- 
tion, 'From  an  Indian  Lodge,'  altho  the  mystic  and  austere 
aspects  of  the  Indian  consciousness  stand  forth  strongly  at  its 
beginning  and  close.  It  is  less  a  representation  of  the  Indian  in 
art  than  a  poet's  conception  of  him. 

"Since  the  Dvorak  and  MacDowell  works,  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  serious  folk-music  developments  in  America  at  their 
time,  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  com- 
posers who  have  entered  this  field,  especially  upon  the  side  of 
Indian  music.  Most  of  these  composers  belong  to  the  younger 
generation,  and  have  been  working  at  the  matter  at  a  period  in 
their  own  lives  when  they  were  much  less  mature,  artistically, 
than  were  Dvorak  and  MacDowell  at  the  time  when  these  works 
of  theirs  were  WTitten.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  their 
works  are  in  the  main  less  substantial  than  those  of  their  seniors, 
on  the  other  these  influences  have  been  at  work  during  their 
more  impressionable  years,  and  are  all  the  more  likely  to  exercise 
a  deeper  and  more  permanent  effect  upon  their  future  mature 
productions. 

"Natalie  Curtis  is  among  the  first  who  sought  to  make  Indian 
songs  available  to  the  modern  music-lover  in  terms  that  he 
could  understand.  In  her  harmonizations  of  several  of  the 
corn-grinding  songs  of  the  desert  Indians  she  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving much  of  their  native  atmosphere  and  quaint  charm. 

"Harvey  Worthington  Loomis,  who  has  been  credited  by 
Rupert  Hughes  with  a  pronounced  gift  for  seizing  upon  the 
musical  idiom  of  other  nations,  has  struck  out  vi\nd  flashes  of 
Indian  color  in  his  two  books  of  'Lyrics  of  the  Red  Men'  for 
piano.  These  are  subtle  works  of  poignant  characterization, 
in  which  the  composer  has  made  the  most  of  his  thematic  mate- 
rial in  small  compass,  and  has  daringly  hewn  his  harmonies  into 
appropriate  shape.  Even  more  striking  in  their  originality  are 
three  (!ompositions  on  Indian  themes  for  oboe  and  i)iano.  The 
Indian  idiom  has  since  crept  into  a  number  of  Mr.  Loomis's 
<'ompositions,  and  is  to  be  found  in  his  recent  books  of  songs  for 
children. 

"  Indian  songs  that  have  been  widi'Iy  sung  are  the  'Traditional 
Songs  of  the  Zunis,'  transcribed  and  harmonized  l)y  Carlos 
Troyer.  The.se  were  obtained  by  Professor  Troyer  during 
several  visits  which  he  made  to  the  Zuni  trilx-,  when  he  received 
initiation  into  a  number  of  the  mysteries  of  this  strange  'silent 
people.'  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  ol)tain  some  of  their  most 
anci(;nt  cer(>moniaI  songs,  which  dilTer  in  a  marked  manner  from 
the  more  modern  songs,  being  much  bolder  in  contour.  The 
'Sunrise  Call'  is  i)articular!y  inspiring  and  tli(>  'Zunian  Lullaby' 
<leeply  imj)ressive. 

"Both  Kmost  Kroeger  and  Carl  Buseh  have  invaded  the 
Indian  field  to  some  e.xtent,  the  former  in  piano  compositions 
and  the  latter  in  songs.  More  recently  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadnum  has  caught  the  fever  an<i  has  plunged  into  Indian  (M)m- 
position  with  much  fervor,  having,  as  well,  gone  deeply  into  the 


ethnological  sources  of  information  and  having  studied  the 
Indian  on  his  native  heath.  His  four  songs,  including  '  The 
Moon  Drops  Low,'  have  gone  far  and  wide  and  have  met  with  a 
veritable  national  popularity.  He  has  Indian  works  of  much 
more  serious  caliber,  incltiding  orchestral  compositions,  which 
have  not  yet  become  known. 

"What  Arthur  Nevin  and  Victor  Herbert  have  done  in  the 
operatic  field  with  'Poia'  and  'Natoma'  is  well  known,  and  both 
have  handled  Indian  themes  with  striking  effect  and  notable 
success. 

"Sympathy  and  force  in  a  high  degree,  in  the  employment  of 
the  Indian  idiom,  is  shown  in  certain  of  the  works  of  Frederic 
Ayers,  particularly  in  two  figures  for  piano,  one  of  which  is  still 
in  manuscript.  Rich  and  varied  in  abstract  musical  poetrj'  as 
Mr.  Ayers's  work  is,  he  is  among  those  who  feel  that  the  Indian 
influence  has  made  a  permanent  entrance  into  American  music. 

"Henry  Gilbert  is  the  latest  of  the  '  Indian  composers,'  having 
made  an  extensive  series  of  orchestral  works  to  accompany  the 
remarkable  Indian  photographs  of  Edward  S.  Curtis.  These 
are  among  the  boldest,  freest,  and  most  poetic  works  yet  pro- 
duced from  Indian  thematic  material." 

The  field  of  negro  music  reveals  "some  noteworthj^  achieve- 
ments," we  are  told,  "but  no  such  general  and  continuous 
development."     Thus: 

"Maurice  Arnold  has  a  violin  sonata  of  much  beauty  and 
several  orchestral  works,  including  the  'Plantation  Dances.' 
These  were  the  direct  outcome  of  personal  contact  with  Dvorak 
as  one  of  his  American  pupils.  There  has  also  been  a  pervasive 
influence  of  negro  music,  sympathetically  and  poetically  treated, 
in  the  compositions  of  Harvey  Loomis,  who  was  also  in  personal 
touch  with  the  Bohemian  master.  His  song,  'The  Hour  of  the 
Whippoorwill,'  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  gracious  reflec- 
tions of  negro  musical  influence  extant. 

"Henry  Schoenfeld  won  a  prize  with  a  violin  sonata,  very 
sturdy  work,  which  touches  upon  the  negro  idiom.  Ernest 
Kroeger  touches  it  also,  dehcately,  in  his  'American  Sket<'hes.' 

"Henry  (Jilbert  took  a  Boston  symphony  audience  well-nigh 
off  its  feet  last  season  with  his  'C^omedy  Overture  on  Negro 
Themes,'  perhaps  the  most  modern,  colorful,  and  vitalized 
'negro'  work  yet  jiroduced.  An<l  a  few  years  ago  Ernest 
Schelling  ])layed  an  ingratiating  work  of  his  own  composition, 
with  orchestra,  strongly  reflecting  the  influence  of  negro  music. 
Harry  BurliMgh,  who  aided  D\orak  in  his  studies  of  negro  music, 
has  written  .songs  of  v<>ry  musical  (juaiity,  embodying  the  sj)irit 
of  his  race.  1  hav»>  touched  the  matter  slightly  in  harmoniza- 
tions of   two    'Negro   Spirituals'   and   a    'Plantation   Mi>lody.' 

"In  artistry  and  in  the  musical  quality  of  the  results  oV)taine«l 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  superiority  of  oni>  of  the.se  depart- 
nu-nts  of  development  over  the  other,  taking  each  at  its  best. 
It  makes  little  difference  with  what  a  true  artist  flavors  his  work, 
so  long  as  ]\o  cooks  it  in  the  (ire  of  his  distinction.  But  in  ex- 
lent,  in  the  interest  and  aili\ity  shown  by  composers,  and  in  the 
degree  of  persistenc«>  and  energy  involved,  the  development  is 
overwhelmingly  directed  toward  tin-  Indian." 


CHILDREN  SAVED  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 


ONE  OF  THE  WORST  THINGS  about  the  tuberculosis 
situation  in  the  poor  and  crowded  sections  of  our  great 
cities  is  the  hazard  of  infection  among  the  children.  If 
a  member  of  a  family  in  one  of  the  homes  in  the  congested  dis- 
trict of  the  city  has  the  disease,  every  child  in  the  house  is  ex- 
posed to  it,  and  is  almost  sure  of  acquiring  it  eventually.  One 
man  whose  life  is  largely  devoted  to  meeting  this  danger  is  Mr. 
jMarcus  M.  Marks,  otherwise  engaged  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Board  of  the  Civic  Federation,  and  also  active  in  the 
New   York   Peace   Societv.     His   hobbv   reallv   is   the   Preven- 


IIOW   TIIK   CIIir.DKKX    SLEEP   AT  FARMINGDALE. 

Fresh  air  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night  is  the  rule  here.     "  The  preventorium  idea  is  to  help  save  the 

growing  generation  by  attacking  the  disease  early." 


torium,  for  which  he  secured  the  fund  of  $150,000  to  build,  and 
to  which  he  devotes  his  fostering  care.  It  is  situated  at 
Farmingdale,  above  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  on  land  given  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Brisbane,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  and  pro- 
vides a  home  for  200  children.  As  the  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch 
("The  Optimist")  describes  Mr.  Marks's  "theory,"  in  The 
Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York),  his  plan  for  the  ex- 
posed child  is  phrased  something  like  this: 

"Get  this  child  out  of  the  home  before  he  acquires  the  dis- 
ease (or  as  soon  as  he  shows  first  signs  of  it,  if  he  can  not  be 
discovered  before  that);  put  him  out  in  the  pines,  where  he 
can  live  out  of  doors  for  .several  months,  and  meantime  work 
with  the  parents,  whom  he  has  left,  and  try  and  make  the  home 
fit  to  receive  him  when  he  returns." 

Mr.  Lynch's  inspection  of  the  Prevenlorium  was  niach'  in 
company  with  Mr.  Marks,  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Bernheimer,  of  Beriin, 
the  German  delegate  to  the  recent  International  Red  Cross 
Convention.     He  writes: 

"Mr.  Marks  first  took  us  to  the  farmhouse  where  the  be- 
ginning was  made,  and  which  is  now  used  as  a  receiving-house. 
Here  were  twelve  children  wliu  had  just  arrived  from  New  York. 
Most  of  them  were  in  a  pre-tubercular  condition  and  were  pale, 
tired,  and  anemic  in  every  motion.  Mr.  Marks  said  he  wanted  us 
to  see  those  children  first  and  then  see  those  who  had  been  there 


only  a  week.  So  up  the  hill  we  went  to  the  new  Preventorium. 
At  present  it  consists  of  one  handsome  administration  building, 
of  concrete  and  hard  woods  inside,  with  an  adjoining  building 
for  engines,  ice-maeliines,  and  laundries.  Everything  about  this 
administration  building  is  as  fresh  and  clean  as  starlight.  We 
went  through  kitchens,  dining-rooms,  chambers  and  sitting- 
rooms  for  maids,  attendants,  and  other  employees  (for  every 
group  has  clean,  cool  leisure  rooms,  as  well  as  comfortable  bed- 
rooms), and  nowhere  was  there  a  sign  of  dirt  of  any  kind.  Here, 
too,  is  the  big  dining-room  for  the  children.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  to  The  Optimist  was  the  camps.  These  are  build- 
ings of  the  same  material,  concrete,  and  are  built  with  a  central 

house,  where  are  dressing- 
rooms,  baths,  and  lockers 
downstairs,  and  upstairs 
are  schoolrooms  and  play- 
rooms for  winter,  while  ex- 
tending on  either  side  are 
long  one-story  projections, 
absolutely  open  to  the 
south,  and  with  large. win- 
dows on  the  other  sides, 
and  full  of  little  iron  beds, 
where  the  children  sleep, 
practically  out  of  doors. 

"But  the  children  were 
the  chief  attraction,  after 
all.  We  waited  in  the  di- 
ning-room to  see  them  as- 
semble. When  they  were  all 
seated,  hungry,  anxiously 
watching  the  kitchen  doors, 
we  saw  at  once  why  Mr. 
Marks  had  shown  us  the 
newcomers  first.  For  these 
children  were  rosy-cheeked, 
alert,  vigorous,  full  of  glee 
and  the  joy  of  life.  The 
matron  told  us  that  some 
of  them  gained  five  pounds 
a  month.  Their  dinner  on 
Saturday  consisted  of  lamb, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  rice 
and  tapioca  pudding,  bread, 
and  all  the  milk  they  could 
drink.  With  such  sleeping 
and  such  eating,  so  far  al- 
most every  child  has  been 
practically  put  into  first-class  shape  inside  of  three  months.  The 
cure  works  so  like  magic  that  they  find  they  do  not  have  to  keep 
the  children  so  long  as  was  at  first  anticipated." 

Success  like  this  leads  to  a  desire  for  missionary  work,  which 
we  see  exprest  in  the  circular  of  the  institution: 

"We  intend  to  devote  ourselves  not  only  to  the  development 
of  our  own  institution  at  Farmingdale,  but  shall  continue  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  preventorium  idea  of  saving  children  from  infected 
homes.  We  hope  that  every  large  city,  burdened  with  the 
tuberculosis  problem,  will  soon  have  its  own  Preventorium. 
We  shall  ever  be  ready  to  place  our  experiences  at  the  disposal 
of  those  interested  in  this  work." 

Mr.  Lynch's  account  proceeds: 

"The  children  are  of  every  race  and  nationality,  and  most 
of  them  come  from  the  lower  East  Side.  Perhaps  Italian  and 
Jewish  children  predominate,  but  the  proportion  varies  from 
month  to  month.  There  was  one  little  Filipino  girl  among  the 
group  at  the  table.  After  dinner  every  child  goes  straight  to  its 
comfortable  little  bed  in  the  open  dormitory,  or  'camp,'  as  it  is 
rightly  called,  and  lies  down  for  an  hour,  to  rest  if  not  to  sleep. 
There  is  a  beautiful  grove  near  the  buildings,  and  here  the  chil- 
dren i)lay  during  the  afternoons.  We  went  down  with  them  and 
played  with  them.  There  was  great  hilarity.  The  air  was 
laden  with  the  balsamic  odor  of  pines  and  other  evergreens. 
The  sunlight  was  bright  and  cleansing.     One  little  girl  had  hip- 
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disease  and  could  not  keep  up  with  the  other  children.  Two 
boys  made  a  chair  for  her  with  their  hands  and  brought  her 
along.  They  gathered  in  groups,  while  Mr.  Bernheimer  took 
pictures  of  them  to  show  his  children  in  his  institution  at  Hohen- 
lychen,  near  Berlin.  Then  the  children  sang  for  us,  and,  as  we 
started  to  catch  our  train,  gave  us  the  'Preventorium'  cry,  which 
is  as  follows: 

P  for  prevention,  much  better  than  cure, 

R  is  for  rest  in  the  open  air  pure, 

E  is  for  evils  of  dirt  and  foul  air, 

V  is  for  vices  that  lead  to  despair, 

E  education,  improving  the  mind, 

N  stands  for  nurses,  so  helpful  and  kind, 

T  is  for  tooth-brush,  used  three  times  a  day, 

0  is  for  outings,  fresh  air  and  clean  play, 

R  means  refuse  to  touch  soiled  cloth  or  towel, 

1  means  infection  from  drinking-cup  foul, 
XJ  is  for  us — most  sincerely  we  pray, 

M  for  much  strength  to  do  service  each  day. 

P-R-E-V-E-N-T-O-R-I-U- M  ! 

PRE-VEN-TO-RI-UM ! 
PREVENTORIUM! 


THE  CHURCH'S  STAND  FOR   PURITY 

PREACHERS,  church-workers,  and  the  religious  press 
have  shown  of  late  a  conspicuous  and  increasing  interest 
in  social  evils  and  the  problems  of  vice.  Reports  of  citj' 
"vice  commissions"  and  such  challenges  as  that  delivered  by 
Jane  Addams  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago  seem  to  have  stirred 
up  the  leaders  in  chiu-ch  activities  to  a  recognition  of  the  posi- 
tion which  must  be  taken  by  the  Church  in  this  crusade.  Gen- 
eral, tho  not  unanimous,  approval  greeted  the  refusal  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  cathedral  clergy  in  Chicago  to  marry  any 
person  without  a  physician's  certificate  of  freedom  from  incur- 
able or  communicable  disease.  More  recently  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Chicago  decided  on  definite  steps  to 
aid  in  putting  down  the  social  evil.  A  report  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Social  Purity  Committee  and  adopted  by  the  council, 
declaring  that  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  city  must  lead  the 
movement,  for  "no  other  body  of  citizenship  is  so  sensitive  to 
the  evils  arising  from  the  traffic  in  virtue,  and  no  set  of  organ- 
izations is  capable  of  yielding  such  encouragement  to  efforts 
for  the  repression  and  extinction  of  this  sinister  feature  of 
modern  city  life." 

The  resolutions  adopted,  as  we  find  them  printed  in  The 
Christian  Century  (Chicago),  urge  upon  parents,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  ministers,  the  duty  of  instructing  those  in  their 
charge  upon  sexual  matters  and  the  darker  facts  of  city  life. 
The  committee  is  preparing  a  list  of  suitable  books  and  speakers 
equipped  for  dealing  with  these  subjects.  The  State  and  city 
authorities  are  asked  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  the  social  evil,  and  the  city  administration  is  criti- 
cized for  failure  strictly  to  enforce  existing  statutes.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  Social  Purity  Committee  be  enlarged  to  at 
least  fifteen,  including  five  ministers,  five  laymen,  and  five 
women,  to  "make  a  special  study  of  the  work  which  the  churches 
can  undertake  in  the  specific  field  of  social  purity,  and  the  best 
methods  by  which  the  Church  and  church  people  may  offer 
assistance  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  social  evil,  protecting 
the  young  and  inc^xperienced,  and  redeeming  the  victims  of 
sexual  vice."     Furthermore: 

"We  recognize  the  urgent  need  of  a  more  careful  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  ministers  into  the  previous  relations  and  lli(>  present 
estate,  both  physical  and  domestic,  of  those  who  ai)ply  for  th<* 
solemnization  of  marriage.  We  are  aware  that  a  minister's  at- 
titude toward  these  questions  must  in  most  cases  be  a  matter 
of  persf)nal  conscience  or  of  denoininatioiial  regulation,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  l)ody  of  this  cliiiractcr  to  legislate  for  its 
individual  members.  Yet  we  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  ministry  to  the  question  of  divorce,  and  also  to  that 
of  tlH>  physical  and  moral  right  of  the  contracting  parti(>s  to 
enter  u[)on  the  fliiti<'s  of  this  solemn  bond  and  co\'emint,  will  go 
far  toward  the  establishment   of  a  standard  of  conduct   on  the 


part  of  the  community.  We  urge,  therefore,  that  all  ministers 
within  this  fellowship  study  with  renewed  earnestness  the  prob- 
lem of  their  responsibility  for  the  physical  fitness,  moral  stand- 
ing, and  future  happiness  of  those  who  request  their  service  in 
the  ordinance  of  marriage." 

This  "need  of  a  more  careful  inquiry  on  the  part. of  minis- 
ters" is,  of  course,  recognized  in  the  action  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul.      The  Medical  Times  (New  York)  prints 


PKODUCT.S  Oi-'  PREVENTORIUM  WORK. 

These   boys  had  spent   three  months  at  Farmingdale  before  their 
pictures  were  taken. 


in  its  June  issue  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  eminent  clergymen 
and  physicians  on  the  point  in  question.  Dean  Sumner  him- 
self says: 

"If  a  man  desires  to  secure  a  license  in  Chicago  to  carry  on 
a  street-vender's  trade,  push  a  cart,  or  sell  shoe-strings  and  but- 
tons, he  must  be  accompanied  by  a  reputable  citizen  to  vouch 
for  his  responsibility.  If  he  desires  to  get  married  he  passes 
his  name  through  the  window  of  the  clerk's  office  and  the  name 
of  a  similarly  imknown  female  and  they  are  allowed  to  marry 
and  propagate  their  kind. 

"Religious  bodies  at  times  have  raised  feeble  protests  against 
this  condition  of  things,  but  is  it  not  time  for  the  Church  to  take 
a  decided  stand  upon  the  matter  and  through  protest  educate 
parents  to  demand  this  simple  safeguard  to  their  future  health 
and  happiness? 

"Surely  one  has  only  to  make  a  survey  of  conditions  as  they 
exist  to-day  to  be  aroused  to  do  something  that  there  shall  not 
be  left  in  the  wake  of  a  married  life  sterility,  insanity,  paralysis, 
the  blinded  eyes  of  little  babes,  the  twisted  limbs  of  deformed 
children,  physical  rot,  and  mental  decay. 

"We  are  going  to  put  in  actual  practise  what  we  have  so  long 
preached.  We  seek  to  i)rotect  the  integrity,  sanctity,  and  future 
health  of  the  home  by  joining  in  matrimony  only  those  who 
are  fit  to  propagate  a  normal  race 

"We  must  raise  uj)  a  mighty  nation  of  healthy  men  and 
women,  free  from  inherited  contamination,  and  if  our  elTorts  in 
that  direction  bear  fruit  we  shall  feel  that  we  liave  performed 
a  great  service  to  mankind." 

All  the  physicians  (}U()ted  in  The  Medical  Timc.^  commend 
Dean  Sumner's  jjlan.  Some  of  them  urge  legislation  making 
the  pos.session  of  such  certificates  a  j)ren'quisite  to  marriage. 
Among  the  ministers,  there  is  a  universal  desire  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  the  unfit,  but  som(>  disagreement  as  to  tiie  method. 
The  Cliicago  plan   is  li(>artily  indorsed  l>v  the  Rt.   \\iv.  Samuel 
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Fallows,  presiding  bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  of  Xew  York.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst,  President  Emeritus  Tucker  of  Dartmouth,  Rev.  G.  C. 
Peck  of  New  York,  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell  of  Philadelphia, 
and  President  McMaster  of  Mt.  Union  College.  Others,  like 
Bishops  Anderson  and  McConnell  of  the  INIethodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Bishop  Williams  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of 
Michigan,  and  Bishop  Niles  of  New  Hampshire,  while  express- 
ing sj-mpathy  with  the  general  movement,  give  the  action  of 
the  Chicago  Cathedral  clergy  a  more  qualified  approval.  Rabbi 
Joseph  Silverman  of  New  York  favors  the  advisability  of  a  com- 
pulsory health  certificate,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders  of 
New  York,  who  doubts  "whether  the  Church  can  wisely  do 
more  than  exert  its  influence  in  that  direction  by  means  of  edu- 
cation," thinks  that,  as  marriage  is  a  ci^al  contract,  "the  State 
can  better  exercise  this  supervision,  under  the  direction  of  the 
medical  profession,  than  the  Church."  But  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Poulkes,  of  New  York,  is  not  sure  of  the  benefit  of  this 
legi.slation.     He  sa3's: 

"My  own  regretful  conclusion  is  that  such  a  law  as  this,  stri- 
king at  the  very  passionate  root  of  self-interest,  would  be  most 
craftily  and  incessantly  violated,  in  view  of  the  common  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order.  Besides  all  this,  we  can  not  afford 
to  give  any  false  sense  of  security  to  the  young  women  of  our 
land.  Motherhood  has  enough  of  traged}'  without  finally  being 
immolated  upon  the  altar  of  venereal  disease  and  its  fiery  sacri- 
fice, when  such  a  catastrophe  apparently  had  been  made  im- 
possible by  law 

"Enlightenment  of  mind,  quickening  of  conscience,  and,  best 
of  all,  the  creation  of  a  clean  heart,  are  the  only  things  that  will 
bring  freedom  to  those  who  are  smitten  and  stricken  by  the  foul 
scourge  of  the  black  plague." 


CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE  AND    THE  JEW 

THE  DOUBLE  ALLEGIANCE  to  Judaism  and  Christian 
Science  is  "impossible,"  The  American  Hebrew  (New 
York)  informed  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  an  article  quoted 
in  these  columns.  But  Mr.  Henry  Deutsch,  a  Jew  who  has 
accepted  the  Scientist  belief,  declares  in  The  Christian  Science 
Sentinel  (Boston)  "that  a  Jew  can  consistently  adhere  to  and 
become  connected  with  the  Christian  Science  faith  and  church 
without  relinquishing  any  part  of  the  fundamentals  of  his  old 
faith."  Furthermore,  this  writer  holds  that  "the  study  of 
Christian  Science  and  the  acceptance  of  its  tenets  will  do  more 
to  bring  out  the  pristine  nature  and  real  purity  of  Judaism  than 
any  course  of  study  or  practise."     He  explains: 

"When  we  understand  that  the  Christian  Scientist  is  con- 
tinually held  up  to  the  contemplation,  the  worship  of,  and 
allegiance  to  the  one  God  and  the  manifestation  of  his  attributes, 
we  clearly  see  why  a  good  Jew  can  consistently  be  a  Christian 
Scientist.  To  the  Jewish  mind  there  may  at  once  be  suggested 
certain  doctrinal  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  faith  which  seem 
opposed  to  the  name  or  teachings  of  Jesus  or  Christ,  but  these 
considerations  are  not  a  vital  part  of  a  man's  faith  and  it  is  not 
an  impossible  prophecy  that  if  from  the  minds  of  all  Jews  to-day 
there  could  be  erased  those  pictures  and  inijjressions  imprinted 
by  the  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  the  lowly  Nazarene — 
but  never  sanctioned  by  his  teachings  and  having  no  authority 
in  them — the  Jewish  nation  to-day  would  be  the  first  to  claim 
the  wonderful  heritage  of  that  son  of  the  family  of  Jesse,  who 
was  i)robably  as  consistent  a  Jew  as  ever  lived. 

"Christian  Scjience  acknowledges  the  wonderful  words  and 
works  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  It  sees  Jesus  not  as  God,  but  as 
divinity  exprest  in  the  ideal  man,  just  as  it  may  be  exprest 
by  every  man  and  woman  who  lives  a  life  which  reflects  the 
divine  attributes  and  thus  partakes  of  the  nature  of  divinity. 
It  sees  in  Jesus  one  of  Hebrew  birth,  educated  in  the  Hebrew 
faith,  expounding  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  showing  us  by 
his  life  and  words  the  heart  and  ^^tality  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
pure  and  undefiled,  omitting  from  it  nothing  but  the  pomp, 
form,  ceremony,  and  sham  of  the  letter  which,  as  many  times 
before,  had  devitalized  its  spirit." 


The  underhdng  purpose  of  all  religion,  continues  Mr.  Deutsch, 
"is  to  bring  men  into  a  right  apprehension  of  God  and  to  usher 
in  that  time  when  all  nations  and  all  people  shall  realize  in  its 
fulness  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man." 
And  the  Jew,  he  thinks,  ought  especially  to  realize  that  "Chris- 
tian Science  has  come  to  the  world  as  the  leavening  element  of 
all  religions"  and  that  "it  enables  Jew  and  Christian  to  meet  on 
common  ground  and  to  dissolve  the  differences  which  have 
seemed  to  exist  between  them."     Finally: 

"The  Jew  should  welcome  Christian  Science,  not  only  because 
it  will  bring  him  peace,  comfort,  help  in  suffering  and  sickness, 
but  because  it  will  give  him  real  insight  into  what  constitutes 
actual  Judaism  and  because  it  breaks  down  the  bars  that  tradi- 
tion and  prejudice  have  interposed  between  him  and  his  good 
Christian  neighbor.  The  Jew  should  welcome  Christian  Science 
because  it  is  the  first  movement  in  the  Christian  era  which  has 
stood  for  the  primitive  purity  and  glory  of  the  Judaic  religion, 
because  it  is  doing  more  than  any  other  present  force  to  restore 
the  spiritual  teachings  of  Judaism  to  their  original  and  rightful 
place,  and  above  and  beyond  this,  because  it  is  bringing  into 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  and  into  daily  demonstration  by 
them  the  conscious  realization  of  an  omnipotent,  ever-present 
God." 

It  is  nevertheless  admitted  that  all  the  !' mental  forces  and 
inherited  tendencies"  of  the  Hebrew  are  arrayed  against  the 
acceptance  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  teachings.  But  in  the  writer's  own 
case,  the  healing  of  "various  troubles,  physical  and  mental, 
also  of  the  smoking-habit  and  the  desire  for  alcoholic  drinks," 
through  Christian  Science  ministrations,  were  belief-compelling 
physical  evidences.  Then  "came  the  necessity  for  working 
out  the  religious  question,  as  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
astonishing  blessings  conferred  by  Christian  Science  were 
correlated  and  intertwined  with  and  could  not  be  separated  from 
its  religious  philosophy."  And  after  a  "real  struggle  .  .  . 
between  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  old  faith  and  the  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  new,"  Mr.  Deutsch  found  himself  able  to 
reconcile  the  two. 


ATHLETICS  SAVING  OUR  BOYS— The  American  nation  is 
described  by  Tom  Sharkey,  the  former  heavyweight  pugi- 
list, as  devoted  to  the  development  of  muscle.  Our  school- 
boys have  learned,  it  appears,  that  to  do  this  they  can  not  drink 
and  smoke.  So  drinking  and  smoking  are  on  the  wane,  says  this 
man  of  muscle,  who  is  certainly  a  competent  witness,  since  his 
income  at  present  is  derived,  he  tells  us,  from  the  liquor  trade. 
The  London  Standard  is  our  authority  for  these  views.  In  this 
journal  Air.  Sharkey  thus  enlarges: 

"Everybody  in  America  seems  to  want  to  be  an  athlete.  A 
fellow  can  not  be  an  athlete  and  drink  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  lots  of  public-houses  are  going  out  of 
business.  I  notice  in  my  own  place  that  there  is  not  near  as 
much  whisky  drunk  as  there  was  a  year  or  so  ago.  People  who 
drink  make  it  beer.  It  is  not  because  they  can  not  afford  whisky 
or  wine,  but  because  they  are  afraid  strong  alcoholic  drinks  will 
spoil  them  as  athletes. 

"The  thing  which  is  doing  the  most  damage  to  th(i  liquor 
trade  is  schoolboy  athletics.  Schoolboys  everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica now  are  being  brought  up  to  be  athletes.  Every  schoolboy 
has  training-ideas  hammered  into  him  constantly.  He  is  taught 
that  he  can  not  be  an  athlete  and  drink  or  smoke,  and  so  he 
leaves  tobacco  and  alcohol  alone.  Then  he  gets  into  the  habit, 
and  when  h(>  is  grown  up  the  habit  sticks.  In  the  old  days  the 
university  undergraduates  used  to  come  to  town  after  a  big 
football  or  baseball  game  and  drink  everything  in  sight.  They 
do  not  do  it  any  more,  because  th(!  universities  are  full  of  this 
athletic  idea,  and  the  undergraduates  have  no  use  for  a  chap 
who  drinks  whisky  and  gets  out  of  condition. 

"  Schoolboy  athletics  are  costing  me  a  lot  of  money  every  day, 
hut  I  am  for  it  just  the  same.  It  is  going  to  make  this  nation 
the  healthiest  on  earth.  I  would  like  to  see  every  boy  in  New 
York  an  athlete,  who  has  no  use  for  tobacco  or  whisky.  If  a 
man  wants  to  drink  som«4hing  now  and  then,  all  right,  but  I 
would  vote  for  this  schoolbov  athletic  business." 
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A  Few  of  Many  Uses 

The  G-E  Radiant  Electric  Grill 

This  new  Electric  Grill  is  really  a  miniature  range  that  grills  as  well  as  fries, 
toasts  and  hoils — and  bakes  pancakes.  Other  small  electric  devices  boil,  fry  or 
toast,  but  the  G-E  Radiant  Grill  was  the  first  practical  device  that  grills  also. 

Chops,  steaks  and  fish  are  grilled  underneath  visible  coils  of  wire  that  grow 
red  hot  the  minute  the  current  is  turned  on. 

As  shown  above,  the  coil  section  can  be  lifted  with  one  hand  while  the 
chop  is  turned  or  tested  with  the  other. 

This  Grill  takes  its  electricity  from  c/////  lamp  socket,  hence  it  is  always 
ready  for  use. 

For  the  busy  hostess,  college  girl,  bachelor  maid  or  bachelor  this  Grill  has 
a  greater  range  of  uses  than  any  other  electric  convenience  of  its  size. 

The  Heat  Produced  by  "Calorite  "  Get  One   Today 


of  all  the  suhstanco  that  change  electricity  into  heat 
"Calorite"  is  the  standard.  "Calorite"  is  used  only  in 
G-E  heatinfj  and  cooking  appliances — for  example,  in  the 
half  million  (t-E  Klatirons  in  use  everywhere.  The 
"Calorite"  heatinfj  coils  in  the  (i-E  Radiant  Cirill  insure 
its  permanent  superiority  over  all  similar  devices. 


Handsomely  finished  in  nickel  and  supplied  with  frying 
pan,  stew  pan  and  all  necessary  attaching  plugs. 

For  sale  by  lighting  companies  and  electrical  supply 
dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  prom|)tly. 


'Electric  Heating  and  Cooking,"  a  64-page  l)'>()k  illustrated  in  colors,  will  he  sent  to  any  adult  mentioning; 

this  advertisement. 

General  Electric  Company 

Dept.  4(i-H,  SCHKNKCTADV,  N.  V. 

The    Guarantee  of  Excellence  on   Goods  Electrical   is    the    monogram    trade  mark  of 

the   General  Electric   Company 

MOT 
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Childretiis 
Rights 

Orjfthe  Kiddies  could  Vote 


*•♦ 
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A    PENNILESS    PHILANTHROPIST 

IV/IISS  SOPHIE  B.  WRIGHT  was 
•^  -*  called  "  New  Orleans'  foremost 
citizen,"  and  "  the  most  beloved  woman  of 
the  South."  Superlatives  are  sometimes 
extravagant,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
anybody  ■will  deny  that  she  was  one  of  the 
South's  most  useful  women.  Crippled 
from  infancy  she  educated  herself  and 
became  a  famous  educator;  tho  penniless 
she  was  a  successful  philanthropist.  Com- 
menting editorially  on  her  career,  the  New 
Orleans  Titnes- Democrat  says  that  Miss 
Wright  "  combined  marvelous  industry 
with  a  genius  for  organization  and  admin- 
istration," and  that  there  were  constant 
appeals  for  her  aid  in  good  causes.  She 
was  born  in  New  Orleans  forty-six  years 
ago.  In  The  Times- Democrat  of  June  11, 
the  day  after  her  death,  we  find  this 
biographical  sketch : 

Miss  Sophie  B.  Wright  had  been  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  life  of  the  city 
since  her  childhood.  Crippled  and  en- 
feebled in  health  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
her  extraordinary  mind  and  noble  nature 
rose  superior  to  the  sufferings  of  all  these 
years,  and  out  of  her  pain  and  need  for 
help  grew  a  strength  and  a  sympathy  for 
others  that  has  cheered  hundreds  of  lives, 
earned  for  her  the  name  of  "  Saint  Sophie," 
"  New  Orleans'  Best  Citizen,"  and  other 
titles    of    affection    and    admiration. 

From  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when 
she  was  graduated  from  the  Girls'  High 
School  in  New  Orleans,  Miss  Wright  be- 
came a  breadwinner.  Too  young  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools,  she  opened  a 
day-school  for  girls,  which  she  called 
the  Home  Institute,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  leading  private  schools  in  New  Orleans. 
As  the  school  grew  and  the  father's  health 
failed,  Miss  Wright  took  upon  herself  the 
support  of  the  family.  Younger  sisters 
were  taken  into  the  school  later  to  teach. 
Younger  brothers  were  educated.  But 
still  it  was  not  enough.  There  were  poor 
to  help,  there  were  boys  and  men  deprived 
of  education,  and  seeking  instruction  at 
night,  and  no  place  for  them  to  go  free  of 
charge,  and  so  began  her  life  with  the 
King's  Daughters,  and  the  opening  of  the 
night-school  that  for  more  than  twenty 
years  was  the  only  place  of  its  kind  in  the 
city. 

Miss  Wright's  day-.school  for  girls 
prospered,  as  did  everything  she  touched, 
and  from  her  first  small  rented  building, 
she  undertook  to  buy  a  home  at  Camp 
and  Robin  streets.  There  was  no  one  to 
liclp  her  except  money-lenders,  and  for 
years  she  struggled  on,  paying  ov<t  and 
over  again  in  exorbitant  interest  the  money 
she  originally  borrowed.  The  time  came 
when  lh(!  burden  of  her  debt  was  lifted  from 
h(!r  shoulders,  but  not  until  she  had  .shown 
herself  of  the  stuff  able  to  struggle  along 
against  ov^erwhelming  odds. 

Miss    Wright    had    scarcely    become    a 

member  of  the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons, 

I  when   she   was   called   to   the  position   of 

State  secretary,  which  she  filled  for  nearly 

GIIKAT  ItKAR  .SI'KINCJ  WATER. 

I       50c  per  case  of  O  glass  stoppered  bottles.         { 
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— away  with  suspenders  and  belts 


Adopt  the  only 

practical  and    hygienic    way     Vy 

of  holding  your  trousers  up.       ^ 

Suspt'nders  are  uiu'iimfortablo — un- 
izainly  —  they  driit;  —  they  m;ik<'  men 
stoop  — they  make  them  round  shoul- 
dered—they tear  off  buttons. 

Belts  are  stiff— bindinsi—Hnhcalthful. 

WEAR 

Stanford  "HIP-FIT" 

The  "invisible"  trousers  siipporterentirelv  eliminates  sus- 
penders and  belt^-Kives  jierfeet  c.imfort-perfeet  neat- 
ness— perfect  bodily  freedom  at  nil  times  under  all  cir- 
cnraslances.  Can't  slip.  Can't  bind.  CaA't  -sork  out  of 
adjustment,  lakes  all  weight  and  pressure  off  the  shoul- 
ders. Has  elastic  over  hij.s  and  back— vields  to  every 
movement— pressure  gentle  and  evenly  distributed;  acts 
iis  an  abdominal  supporter. 

SAVITARV-COOr-SKItVICKABLK. 
Thousands  in  use,  .-ill  civiuK  i)erlect  satisfaction- no  bov 
or   man   will    wear  suspenders   or  belts   after   wearing'    a 

"Hip  Fit."  It  your  t.-iilor  or  fl<-:il<>r  r.iiiiior  «ui>- 
plj  .you,  spiifl  waist  ineiisiiro  t.-il.«'ii  ooiiilortiilil v 
above  liipis  iiiidei-  ti-onsoi-M.  :ic<-oini>:iiiio<l  by 
money  order  for  gtl,  and  yve  yvlll   iironiplly  nil 

■-^^^^—^■^—^^-^——    your  order. 

Satisfaction    Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 

For  men  with  large  protruding  .Thdo- 
iiieu  requiring  inoro  than  ordinary 
support,  we  make  a  combination  troii- 
serand  stomach  supporter.  Price$1.50 

Hip-Fit  Mfg.  Co. 
60  F  Grand   St..  New  York 

Tailors.     Dealers,    and    Side    Line 
Salesmen  are  invited  to  write  vis. 


loRe  Invisible  brousers.Support 


^    'sfANFORD'    ^ 

59IP-FII3 


I  Eliminatesm 
I  Suspenders'^nd  Belis  \ 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

^  kin  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1912 bicy- 

cle. IVriCe/or  special  offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  tf  #/1  tr».  tf  97 
1912  Models  ^  #«/  ««»  ^^M 
.with  Coaster  lirakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
\l910&  1911  (Models  tf7«—  tffO 
lali  of  best  makes....  V*  #  f*»qtg^ 
\lOO  Second -Hand  Wheels 
I    All  makes  and  models,  Atm  ^      <frO 

Igood  as  new ipJ  to  ipo 

Great  ITACTGRY  CliEAKING  SALE 

me  Ship  on  Approval  tfithoKi  a 

Veenl    deposit,    p,iy    ine    freight,    and    allow 

^10  DAY'S    FREE    TRIAL. 

_  'TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 
'sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  nt 
hat/  usual  prices.    DO   NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our 

iratalo^ues  and  offer.     H'rite  ttoiu. 

niKAD  CVCI.I:  CO.  Dept.  .%-l73      CHICACO 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


wliy  w  n  sjiiid  our  Daus  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  on  10  d.iys'  trial.     First — it 
pi't.vi  s  OUR  rodfidenre  in  the  macliino. 
F.toNK^By  personal  Use,  vou  can  posi- 
tively tt'Il  whether  it  meeta  your  re- 
(inireiiients,     100   copies    from    pen 
written    and    50  copies    frfun  lypc- 
^\  ritten  original.   Comphte  Pupli- 
riitor    witli    "  Dausco"    (Hied   d?C 
I'Hrohment  Back  nepativo  roll   "'P*' 

FELIX  F.  II  lliS  llllPUC.rroK  (d.,  Ilaus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  N.  V. 


Disf^ure8  Walls  made  Beautiful 


TONETEX 


A  Liquid  Cement  Coating  for 
Stucco,  Concrete  and  Brick 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

I'nilcirm  in  color  results.  Absolutely  clanipproof. 
Prevents  mould  and  dampness  reaching  inside. 
Weather  resisting.  Does  not  chip  off,  crack  or  peel 
iik'  paint.  I'ecoinesan  inseparable  part  of  the  wall, 
sealirg  all  pores  and  filling  hair  cracks,  giving  an 
artistic  flat  finish  as  hard  as  flint.  Add'i  to  external 
beanty  and  durability  of  buildings.  ,Stone-Tex  is 
furnished  in  various  colors. 

Stone-Tex  Color  Card  and 

valuable  sugsestions  if  you 
write  about  your  building. 


KAHN 

Building 

Products 


FREE 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 


436  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg. 
IlKTItOir,  MICH. 

Dampproofings,  Waterproofings,  Tech- 
nical Paints 


A      ^tWar  lical  raints  f 
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twenty  years.  Her  spirit  of  devotion,  her 
tact,  and  her  executive  ability  made  her 
eagerly  sought  in  other  organizations.  Her 
sympathies  were  excited  in  behalf  of 
crippled  children,  and  it  was  through  her 
inspiration  that  the  children's  annex  to  the 
Home  for  Incurables  was  built,  to  which 
the  King's  Daughters  contributed  $10,000. 
Miss  Wright  became  a  member  of  the  first 
board,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  had 
been  its  president.  Her  own  physical 
affliction  made  her  peculiarly  helpful  to 
the  women  and  children  of  that  institution, 
and  no  one  has  managed  it  with  such 
success. 

Beginning  with  talks  to  the  girl  boarders 
of  her  school  on  Sunday  evenings,  Miss 
Wright  gradually  came  into  demand  for 
addresses  at  larger  assemblies.  Her  direct, 
appealing  way  of  speaking  to  men  and 
women,  and  boys  and  girls,  made  a  lasting 
impression.  From  the  public  addresses  to 
her  home  people  in  New  Orleans,  Miss 
Wright  extended  her  scope  as  a  public 
speaker  to  national  assemblies.  She  has  lec- 
tiu'ed  under  King's  Daughters'  auspices  in 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
She  made  friends  wherever  she  went,  and 
was  the  subject  of  many  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles. 

Miss  Wright's  night-school  continued 
during  twenty-five  years,  the  number  of 
pupils  growing  yearly.  For  a  time  she  was 
the  only  teacher.  A  few  other  women 
volunteered  to  help,  and  then  others,  and 
after  some  years  such  men  as  Frank  T. 
Howard  and  Albert  Baldwin,  and  such 
women  as  Mrs.  T.  G.  Richardson  contribu- 
ted toward  paying  the  teachers.  After 
twenty-five  years  the  school  was  closed, 
when  the  city  of  New  Orleans  opened 
evening-schools  all  over  the  city,  and  there 
was  no  longer  need  for  the  sacrifice  of  Miss 
Wright  and  for  the  generosity  of  the  con- 
tributors. In  the  alumni  of  the  night-school, 
some  of  whom  are  successful  business  and 
professional  men.  Miss  Wright  had  a 
following  of  devoted  men  who  never  failed 
to  show  the  tender  affection  and  regard  in 
which  they  held  her. 

But  her  activities  did  not  stop  with  the 
closing  of  the  school.  She  had  all  the  work 
she  could  do,  since  she  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Woman's  Club,  of  the  High 
School  Alumnae,  of  the  Civic  Improve- 
ment and  Playgrounds  Association,  the 
Prison  Reform  Association,  the  State 
Congress  of  Mothers,  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society, 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  A.ssocia- 
tion  and  the  Public  Baths  Commission. 
We  read  on : 

Honors  came  to  Miss  Wright  after  manj- 
years.  The  New  Orleans  Progr(>ssivc 
I'nion  awarded  her  the  loving-cui)  of- 
fered for  the  greatest  service  rendered 
the  city  during  any  one  year,  and  Miss 
Wright's  night-school  was  considered  as 
coining  under  tiiat  head.  But  tiiat  was 
not  all.  There  were  many  in  Nc^w  Orleans 
who  knew  of  the  debt  upon  the  building 
in  whicli  the  night-school  had  been  Iicid, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  one  woman, 
the  friends  of  Miss  Wright  were  asked  to 
raise  the  money  needed  to  licjuidatc  that 
«l<'l)t.  It  was  done  ((uietly  witiiout  any 
newspaper  i)ublieity,  but  the  full  amount 
was  obtained  and  given  lier  the  niglil   the 


You  Ought  to 
Try  These  Fine 
Gillette   Blades 


ILLETTE  users  say  the  1912 
Blades  are  the  best  ever  made. 
They  are  specially  praised  by  men  \vith  heavy 
beards  or  tender  skins.  Buy  a  packet  of  these 
new  blades  today.     Put  one  in  your  Gillette  and 

shave.  Rub  the  lather  in  well,  soften  the  beard,  as  with  any  other 
razor.  The  Gillette  Blade  will  shave  you  cleaner,  closer  than  any 
other  razor  you  ever  used — no  pull,  no  roughness,  no  smarting. 
You  save  stropping  and  honing — all  the  bother  of  shaving,  and  tw^o- 
thirds  the  time.  Each  Blade  is  hermetically  sealed  in  oiled  w^rapper 
^bright,  sharp,  sanitary.  Two  sizes  of  Packet — Tw^elve  Blades  (24 
shaving  edges)  in  nickel-plated  box,  $1.00 ;  Six  Blades  (12  shaving 
edges)  in  carton,  50  cents. 


Gillette 

Safety  Razor 


For  sale  in  forty  thousand  retail  stores  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe 


No   Stropping    -^a^^^^gligi^^gli^^^    No  Honing 

XNOWN  TH^^^^^^^WORLD  OVER 
GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY  22  West  Second  Street,  BOSTON 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 

Engel-Cone 
E.C.  Ventilated 

^1  and  be  comfortable 

^fiOe    ""  '^"^  hottcit  days 
this  summer 

Siics  6     12  for  Men     .     .     .     $3.00 
Sizei  2' j     6  for  Women  and 

Boyi        2.S0 

Siiu9     2  for  Boys  and  Girli       150 

Address  for  cat.doK.  giving 
your  dealer's  name  if  lie  cannot 
supply  you, 

ENGEL-CONE    SHOE    CO. 

28  New  Sirert       Eait  Botton.  Mats. 


Can  You  Shave.' 

Rub  a  little '"3  In  One" 
on   your    razor  strop  till 


f  then  strop.    The  mzor  cuts 

<»  5  times  as  e.isy  anj  clean; 

holJs  the  ed^'e  longer.  "A 

V   R.izor   Savor    for     Every 

fcS*-^  Shaver"  which  pives   the 

Siientltic     reasons,   and   ai 

jrenerous   trial   bottle  itnt{ 

free.    Write  to-day. 

A  In  Ore  Oil  Co. 

I'.'    \  <l.   Il.nn  IM 
V...    >..rV 
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ALITA. 

FLO  R  UNA 


FOR 
SMOKERS 

Our  announcements 
appear  in  the  Digest 
only  when  we  have 
something  interesting 
for  its  readers — that  is 
why  we  advertise  here 
only  occasionally. 

Now  we  confidently 
recommend  the 

ALITA 

Invincible 
25  for  $1.50 

Express  Prepaid 

It  is  a  fine  Havana 
blended  cigar  of  liberal 
s  i  z  e — e  xceptionally 
well  made,  has  a  full, 
rich,  real  cigar  aroma 
and  is  at  least  as  good 
as  the  cigar  sold  by  the 
average  dealer  at  10 
cents  straight  or  even 
2  for  a  quarter.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


tSSS^      UNITED  CIGAR  STORES      ^S^ 
MAIL   ORDER   SERVICE 
FLATIRON  BLDG.,  N.  Y. 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  iJc. 
MAUARA    CLIP   COMPA.W,  IVKW  VOitK  4  I'll 

"  Lareett  Clip  Makers  in  tin-  Wmld.*' 


:llJii:4iJ:M>ra 


Strengthens  tires  and  prevents 
punctures  and  blowouts 

Bullet  Proof  is  a  wide,  tough,  tlexihic  webbing,  made 
of  genuine  Sea  Island  cotton,  simply  slipped  between 
the  inner  tube  and  casing,  fits  any  tire,  easily  inserted 
ft  n't  >i  v>-s  th*^  iii&xiiiiuiii  of 
tirr  protection  at  the  Iraat 
exp'-iiBc.  Will  not  injure 
t  i  r  «^  or  tube.  Nntliing 
'  freakish'or  "murvrliUB' ' 
-  jtm  jiood  cotnnion  i^tnstr 
Indiipposable  toiouitsts— 
a  wholf^  tei  ranl>e  f-arrivd 
in  an  ordinary  tool  VxjX 
Pri''***    delirerrd    to    your 

28  X  3  or  3i 
30x34 


30x4 

32x3i 

32x4 

32x44 

34x34 

34x4 

34x44 

36x4 

36  X  44  or  5 


$2.00 
215 
2  40 
240 
2-70 
3.00 
2.50 
2.85 
3.15 


2*95   ^-  •"^h'fica  wehhittfj  tnKiuy  nail 
3  25  ^-  ^w'*"'"ff  nail 

S'-i,'l  for  fre*?  h<'»okl'"l  ' '  lA-imihen  t)tf  Life  of  ymr  Tir<^8." 

WABAN  WEBBING  CO..  207  So.  EtMx  Street,   Boiton 


loving-cup  was  awarded.  The  ceremonies 
were  held  in  Audubon  Park,  because  there 
was  no  hall  large  enough  to  hold  that 
assemblage. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  honors,  Miss 
Wright  and  her  night-school  received 
many  others.  A  convention  of  lumbermen 
in  session  in  New  Orleans  raised  a  fund 
for  use  in  the  night-school,  and  individuals 
who  visited  the  city  at  different  times 
donated  small  sums.  The  actress,  Olga 
Nethersole,  was  one  of  Miss  Wright's 
warmest  admirers,  and  on  the  few  occasions 
when  Miss  Wright  went  to  the  theater 
it  was  to  see  Miss  Nethersole.  But 
there  were  other  friends  of  Miss  Wright 
and  her  school.  Eugene  P^ield,  John  L. 
Mathews,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  labor-leader 
who  spoke  in  her  school;  Joaquin  Miller, 
the  poet;  Thomas  Keene,  the  actor;  the 
late  Mrs.  T.  G.  Richardson  and  her 
niece,  the  Countess  di  Brazza;  Horace 
Fletcher,  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Judge 
Lindsay  of  Colorado,  and  others,  were  her 
admirers. 

The  latest  honor  which  came  to  Miss 
Wright  was  the  naming  for  her  of  the 
uptown  girl's  high  school.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  the  City  Council  to  name  the 
new  building,  and  Mayor  Behrman,  who 
always  admired  Miss  Wright,  recommended 
it.  It  was  the  first  instance  of  naming  a 
public  building  for  a  woman  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  one  of  the  few  occasions  when 
a  living  person  was  selected  for  such  an 
honor. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  memorial  to 
Miss  Wright.  The  King's  Daughters' 
summer  home  for  the  poor  in  Mandeville, 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Anderson, 
was  offered  through  Miss  Wright.  An 
endowment  fund  is  now  being  raised  to 
maintain  it  in  perpetuity,  and  the  King's 
Daughters'  zeal  in  this  respect  undoubtedly 
will  be  increased,  with  their  beloved  leader 
gone. 

Miss  Wright  used  to  ask  again  and 
again  that  the  flowers  intended  for  her 
should  be  sent  her  before  her  death.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
alumniB  of  the  Home  Institute  had  made 
a  bust  of  her  for  presentation  to  some  public 
institution,  and  that  the  boys  of  the  night- 
school  gave  her  a  loving-cup. 


DEACON    HEMPHILL  IN   THE 
" NAWTH " 

'  I  "  H  E  South  has  had  many  picturesque 
A  newspaper  editors  of  both  the  old 
school  and  the  new,  but  now  it  has  one 
less  tlian  it  had  a  month  ago,  for  Deacon 
.1.  C.  Hemphill,  who  is  almost  as  widely 
known  as  Colonel  Henry  Watterson,  has 
abandoned  familiar  haunts  for  New  York. 
He  recently  left  the  Charlotte  Observer  to 
become  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Tiynes,  and  some  of  the  heading 
Southern  newspapers,  while  regretting  his 
departure  from  the  scenes  of  his  long  and 
successful  career,  extend  to  him  their  very 
hearty  felicitations.  Among  these  papers 
is  the  Washington  Times,  which  says: 

The  lure  of  the  metro7)olis  has  at  last 
gathered  in  Deacon  Hemphill,  and  there  is 
sorrow  in  the  Tar  Heel  State,  from  Elk 
Creek    to    Halteras.      Somewhere   V)ack    in 


All  the 

Water 

hits 

your 

body 

not  your 

)   head 

You  need  no  curtain  or  rubber  cap  in  the  newly  discovered 

Kenney  "^  Shower 

By  a  simple  device  all  the  water  comes  square- 
ly against  the  body  and  drops  into  the  tub. 
Not  one  drop  touches  the  walls  or  floors  or  your 
head.  No  more  curtains,  no  more  rubber  caps, 
no  more  waste  of  water.  No  dribbling  spray, 
but  a   generous   needle    gymnasium    shower. 

Attach  it  to  any  bathtub  in  a  innuite  ivitliout  tools — 
fold  it  and  carry  it  in  your  suit  case.  Made  of  the  fin- 
est nickel  tliat  can  never  wear  out.  Nothing:  on  it  to 
break  or  get  out  of  order.  A  permanent,  handsome 
addition  to  your  bathroom.  Costs  onlyJS — you  get  the 
luxury  of  the  finest  athletic  needle  shower  for  one-fifth 
pf  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  clumsy  one. 

Send  $5  for  yours  on  10  days'  trial.     Your  money 
back  if  you're  not  pleased.     Or  drop  a  postal  for  fur- 
ther particulars.   Do  it  today  so  you  have  your  shower 
in  time  to  keep  cool  and  feel  fine  this  summer. 
REDDAN  SPECIALTY  CO..  25  West  B'way,  New  York 


"Winner"  Gymnasium  Suit 

Every  teacher  of  physical  culture  has  found  the 
gymnasium  suit  to  be  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems.  In 
calling  your  attention  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  "Winner,"  we  feel  we 
have  overcome  all  objections. 
The  "Winner"  opens  from  the 
top  only,  the  waist  and  good  full 
bloomers  are  combined  in  one 
complete  suit  with  Patent  Ad- 
justable Belt,  and  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  to  fit  perfectly  any  fig- 
ure; easily  and  quickly  put  on  or 
off.  Schools  and  Colleges  are 
quickly  adopting  the  "Winner" 
as  the  most  practical  and  com- 
mon-sense suit  ever  invented  for 
all  kinds  of  gymnasium  work. 
Made  in  good  serviceable  materi- 
als, at  S2.50,  $3.50,  *4-5o  and  i?5.5o. 
If  your  local  dealers  do  not  carry 
all  prices  and  sizes,  write  to  us  and 
samples  will  be  sent  charges  pre- 
paid (when  ordering  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  bust  meas- 
ure). Do  not  fail  to  equip  your 
School  with  the  "Winner"  for 
your  next  fall  term.  Circulars 
on  request. 


MYERS  MFG.  CO 


Fartory  No. 
•  Faotorv  Nti. '. 


K  l<08   An^f^lps.  ('111. 
I,  l*oiif>hkeepNlf  ^  N.  Y, 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge  of   ihe   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

KUlustraipd) 
by  William   H.    Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Kiiowlcii'^'e  a  Young  Man  SlumM  Hnvr, 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Falli'-r  Should  Huve. 
Knowledge  a  Futlier  Should  Imimrtto  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowled^o  a  Husband  Slmuld  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young   Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowh'dge  a  Motlirr  Should  Have. 

KnowU'dge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  \c>  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Slw.uld  Have. 

All  in  on«>  volume.     Illtistiated.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "  f)ther  People's  Opinions"   and  Table  of  Contenta 

Puritan  Pub,   Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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his  Presbyterian  ancestry  there  must  have 
been  a  strain  of  the  Romany.  Of  recent 
years  the  wanderlust  has  overtaken  him. 
Charleston  could  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prized when  he  moved  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jeems  River  if  vandals  had  carried  away 
St.  Michael's  bells  or  the  Battery  had 
melted  into  the  sea. 

Richmond  welcomed  him  as  a  son  who 
had  lingered  only  too  long  among  the 
husks  and  lentils  of  a  strange  country. 
The  mint-bed  behind  the  Westmoreland 
Club  was  ravaged  to  toast  him,  and  it 
seemed  that  he  had  made  himself  at  home. 
The  Virginia  peanut,  the  Albemarle  pip- 
pin, the  imperial  Smithfield  ham  at  last 
found  a  celebrant  who  could  do  justice  to 
their  gastronomic  glories.  If  at  times  there 
was  a  minor  in  the  carol,  an  unconscious 
tendency  to  turn  toward  the  things  of 
South  CaroUna,  Richmond  looked  upon  it 
as  a  passing  touch  of  nostalgia,  and  tried 
all  the  more  to  make  him  content. 

There  was  sorrow  in  the  Old  Dominion 
and  joy  in  both  Carolinas  when,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  he  headed  South  again  and 
paused  at  Charlotte.  The  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  rustled  a  welcome;  King's 
Mountain  nodded  greetings.  From  the 
high  places  he  could  look  across  the  State 
line  and  on  a  still  day  could  almost  hear 
Cole  Blease  eating  dinner. 

And  now  the  gipsy  blood  has  stirred 
again,  and  he  goes  to  the  fret  and  fever  of 
New  York.  When  he  gets  down  to  work 
on  the  New  York  Times  a  golden  nimbus 
will  settle  over  Longacre  Square.  The 
men  of  Gotham  will  know  he  has  come  to 
tovi^n.  Under  the  pressure  of  newly  edu- 
cated palates,  the  lobster  palaces  will  be 
compelled  to  serve  the  dishes  which  have 
made  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  famous. 
A  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  estab- 
lishing gastronomy  as  a  fine  art. 

All  of  which  is  on  the  assumption  that 
he  will  not  allow  the  roar  of  traffic  and  all 
the  strange  influences  of  an  alien  land  to 
contaminate  his  sweetness  and  light.  May 
the  savor  of  the  old  environment  abide 
with  him  forever. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

June  13.— Italian  forces  in  Tripoli  defeat  an 
army  of  Turkish  regulars  and  Arab  volunteers  ; 
the  Moslem  losses  are  said  to  be  420  killed, 
the  Italian  31  killed  and  50  wounded. 

June  17. — General  MonteaKudo.  of  the  Cuban 
Army,  informs  President  Ciomcz  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  rebel  forces  can  not  re-form,  and 
that  the  insurrection  is  practically  at  an  end. 


Domestic 

Washington 

June  17. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  Army  Ap- 
propriation Hill  becaus(!  of  the  clause  which 
would  have  retircu  General  J.eonard  Wood 
next  March,  and  for  other  rea.sons. 

The  National  PackinR  Coinpanv.  known  as  the 
B(!ef  Tru.st.  notifies  the  l)e|)artment  of  .lu.s- 
tice  that  it  intends  to  dis.solve  before  August  1. 

June  IS. — The  House  pa.s.ses  a  bill  amendinR  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law  to  enable  llie  (iov- 
ernment  to  .seize  <,)00,000  bags  of  arazilian 
coffee  In  New  York. 

CJeneral 

June  10. — Twenty-six  persons  are  kllle<l  and 
many  others  injured  by  a  storm  in  central 
Mis.s()url.  and  ten  are  Injured  by  a  storm  in 
Oklahoma. 


Do  You  Drink 

CARBONIC  Water? 

Then  Why  Not  MAKE  it  in  Your 
HOME  with  the  English 


PRANA  SYPHON? 

Ensures  purity. 
Made  in  two  minutes. 
A  child  can  charge  it. 

A  soda  water  fountain  in  your  own  home  by  following  book  of 
formulas  for  summer  drinks,  which  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request, 
mentioning  this  paper. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers,  druggists,  jewelers,  sporting  goods,  etc. 

"Prana"  Carbonic  Syphon  Company,  winiam  st..  New  York  City 


\yf0 
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FILING  DESK  "''^,"0"" 


Files   ai\d  desk  convLmed 

YOUR  CHOICE,  nine  kinds  of  drawers  forfiling  business 
papers.  Letters,  Index  Cards.   Electros,  etc,      A   very 
prrctical  desk,  substantially  huilt  of  Solid  Oak,  bcau- 
U  ally  finished  Golden  or  Weatliered,     Top  28  x  52. 
Drawers  on    roller  bearings.      Any  arrangement 
of  drawers  $22  00.  Weis  Swinging  Stand  83.50 
express  paid  in  U.  S. 
Free  Catalog  "D"— 64  pages  filing   and  offle 
time  saving  devices.     Booklet  "Filing  Suggestions*' 
solves  filing  problems.     Catalog  "E"  shows //afid- 
some.  Inexpensive  Sectional  Bookcases, (Xvco  styles). 
Freight   Paid   east   of  Mont 
Wyo.,  G.lo.,  Okla.,  Tex.   Con- 
Sistantly  1  ow  p  rices  beyond. 

The^^^l^'Manf'gCo. 

&6Gnloa  St.,  Bloaroe»  Qllcli. 

New  York  Office 
108  Fulton  St. 


The  Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Kider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


For  Men  and    Women— combines    strength 
with  liL'tituesa:  ^race  and  finish  with  conip^ot- 
uess.    Quality  of  m&terial  and  construction  ::ive 
durability.     It  *'iiil)odies  the  practical  su^^-t-stiniis 
of  skilled  riders  iittd  our  30  years"   manufacinrin:^ 
e.'tpprience      i^end  for  illustrated    descriptive 
catalo'jtip    B  (jiviufj  the  names  of  man  t/  prominent  users. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


Running  Water  in  Your  Country  Home 

Install  a  Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram  in  your  country 
home  and  you  can  have  runnintf  water  in  any  room. 
or  stable,  bain.  <;ara?t'.  etc. ,  and  it  does  not  cost 
one  cent  to  operate. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

runs  by  self  water  pressure  from  any  near- 
by spring:  or  flowing  stream.  Nevei-  nt-eds 
attention.  Can't  ;:et  out  of  order.  Its  C'sl 
is  really  small.  Write  foi-  rataln<r. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
P.  0.  Box  1001,  Chester.  Pa. 


Make  Your  Pores  Work 

l^VERY  time  they  sweat  you  throw  off  poisons.     Get  them  busy 

-*-^  by  means  of  the  radiant,  persistent  heat  of  the  Electric  Light 
Bath,  the  toftic  heat  with  its  restful  after-eSects  and  the  cleansing  rub.  It  will 
do  wonders  to  cleanse  the  blood,  clear  the  brain  and  relieve  the  vital  organs. 
Get  this  healing  sweat,  with  all  its  tonic  results  by  the  use  of  a 

Battle  Creek  ^'""^Sth^'^*^' 


The  time  is  coming  when  the  Electric  Light  Bath  with  its  marvelous 
powers  will  be  part  of  every  well-ordered  home — its  daily 
use  taken  for  granted.  


restoring 


This  Battle  Creek  Folding  Cabinet  Is  a  marvel  of  efficiency. 
It  gfives  you  all  the  good  of  a  Turkish  Bath  without  rise  in  tem- 
perature and  with  no  resultant  weakness.    BrintfS  free  perspi 
tion  at  only  112". 

The  cost  Is  low,  because  of  the  simple  construction,  but 
no   Electric   Llsht   Bath   Apparatus  at  any  cost  is  more 
efficient  and  practical.     (Jet  the  visror  that  follows  rest 
—the  beauty  tliat  comes  with  clear  skin,  bright  eyes  and 
active  blood.     Get  this  at  any  hour,  in  your  own  honir, 
with  no  work,  no  trouble  at  a  cost  of   only  4  cents! 

Send  for  booklet  on  "Home  Treatments,"  with  full 
details  of  standing  and  folding:  cabinets— prices,  terms, 
(Tuarantue,  trial  offer,  etc. 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
2  V4  W.  Main  Street,      Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
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Proved  Bond 
Investments 

When  a  serial  bond  issue  has 
been  outstanding  for  a  period 
of  time  its  safety  can  be  readily 
tested  by  a  study  of  its  record 
of  promptness  in  principal  and 
interest  payments.  As  an  in- 
vestor, YOU  can  ask  nothing 
more  satisfactory  than  that  the 
company  shall  have  been  uni- 
formly beforehand  in  providing 
funds  to  pay  off  and  cancel  ma- 
turing bonds  and  coupons.  The 
quality  of  the  investment  is  thus 
convincingly  "proved  ". 

We  offer  at  this  time  a  block 
of  an  issue, — originally  mar- 
keted a  year  ago, — of 

6%  Timber  Bonds 

secured  by  property  which  rep- 
resents an  actual  investment 
of  nearly  four  times  the  amount 
of  the  issue.  The  first  serial 
installment  of  principal  has  al- 
ready been  paid,  and  there  was 
a  surplus  in  the  sinking  fund 
as  early  as  February  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  next  install- 
ment due  Jifly  1st.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  company  have 
shown  a  substantial  surplus  over 
principal  and  interest  require- 
ments in  spite  of  an  unfavorable 
lumber  market.  The  price  of 
these  bonds  is  par  and  accrued 
interest,  and  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend  them   for  July  funds. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  734  R,  also  offer- 
ings of  other  proved  investments 

Peabodj, 
Houghtcling  &Co. 

(Established  1865) 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


THE  GET-RICH-QUICK  PROMOTER: 

AND  HIS  VICTIMS 


HIS   METHODS 


Written  for  The  Literary  Digest  by 
Franklin  Escher 

Editor  of  Investments  Magazine 


THERE  have  been  times  in  the  past 
when  the  wool-eHp  has  been  heavier 
than  it  is  now,  but  the  process  of  shearing 
the  lambs  goes  merrily  on.  One  hundred 
million  dollars  is  not  bad  for  a  year's  work, 
and  Postmaster  Hitchcock,  in  his  recent 
report,  estimates  that  the  get-rieh-quick 
industry  took  at  least  that  much  out  of  the 
American  people  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Probably,  if  the  postal  authori- 
ties had  not  exercised  extreme  vigilance,  the 
amount  would  have  run  to  twice  as  much. 
But  anj^way,  it  is  enough — especially  when 
you  <*onsider  that  practically  the  whole  of 
that  .'|100,0()(),000  was  made  up  of  hard- 
earned  savings  whose  owners  could  but 
ill  afford  their  loss. 

Through  the  activity  of  the  Post-Offlee 
Department,  a  check  has  been  put  upon 
the  operations  of  some  of  the  most  noto- 
rious get-rich-quick  swindlers,  but  the  use 
of  the  mails  for  the  furthering  of  fraudulent 
schemes  is  a  thing  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  and  is  all  the  time  going  on  on  a 
large  scale.  New  York  used  to  be  the  home 
of  the  industry,  but  it  has  lately  passed 
that  proud  distinction  along  to  Chicago, 
with  Denver  a  good  second.  From  these 
cities,  and  any  number  of  others  where  lurk 
the  give-you-something-for-nothing  phi- 
lanthropists, there  pours  out  into  every 
part  of  the  country  a  steady  stream  of 
alluring  literature.  And  into  the  swin- 
dler's offices  in  these  cities,  in  return,  there 
pours  a  steady  stream  of  hard-earned  cash. 
When  the  offices  of  one  of  these  concerns 
in  New  York  City  were  raided  not  long 
ago,  it  was  found  that  that  morning's  mail 
alone  contained  over  $20,000  in  cash, 
checks,  and  money-orders. 

Get-rich-quick  propositions,  as  they  are 
offered  to  the  public  through  the  mails, 
can  be  roughly  divided  into  four  classes. 
In  (he  first  place  are  oil  companies — the 
original  scheme  and  still  the  back-log  of  the 
industry.  In  the  second  place  are  mines, 
mostly  gold  and  copper,  but  with  a  quick 
change  to  silver  or  nickel  when  the  opening 
up  of  new  territory  makes  the  picking 
better  in  that  direction.  In  the  third  place 
is  land — something  in  which  you  can 
always  interest  a  whole  lot  of  people  who 
won't  listen  to  oil  or  mines.  And  in  the 
fourth  place  come  new  inventions — some- 
thing in  whicli,  if  you  know  how,  you  can 
interest  anyljodj-,  from  the  hard-headed 
millionaire  capitalist  down  to  the  smallest 
shopkeeper  or  clerk. 

Your  real  get-rich-quick  artist  is  an 
opportunist.  When  he  goes  into  the  busi- 
ness ho  doesn't  make  up  his  mind  to  handle 
just  oil  propositions  or  mining  propositions 
or  any  other  one  thing.  What  he  does  is 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  anything  that  happens  to  come 
along.  Oil  is  discovered  in  California, 
for  instance,  and  the  newspapers  are  full 


of    stories  of   the    acquisition    of    sudden 
wealth. 

Do  we  find  the  get-rich-quick  people  busy 
selling  land  in  Florida?  Hardly.  Oil  is 
the  thing,  and  to  oil  propositions  they  give 
their  attention.  Suites  of  offices  are  en- 
gaged in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Almost  overnight  hundreds  of  oil  compa- 
nies— "million  dollars  of  capital,  full-paid 
and  non-assessable" — are  brought  into 
existence.  Printers  and  lithographers  work 
overtime  getting  out  the  literature.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  outgoing  mails  bulge 
with  it.  It  has  to  be  done  quick.  The 
time  to  get  this  seamstress's  $500,  and  that 
widow's  $2,000  (life-insurance  money, 
probably),  is  while  the  interest  in  the  thing 
keeps  up — while  the  papers  are  still  carry- 
ing stories  about  how  much  money  others 
are  making. 

Then,  when  it  is  all  over  and  there  is 
nothing  more  doing  in  the  way  of  selling 
oil  shares,  the  sumptuous  offices  are  sud- 
denly deserted,  up  goes  the  joUy-roger,  and 
away  sails  the  fleet  for  parts  unknown. 
Six  months  later  or  a  year  later  the  whole 
thing  happens  over  again — this  time,  say, 
in  silver-mines.  Somewhere  up  in  the 
Canadian  wilderness  somebody  (that's 
definite  enough,  isn't  it?)  has  made  a 
"strike."  Quickly  a  "camp"  comes  into 
existence,  partly  in  reality,  but  mostly  in 
the  promoters'  imaginations.  What  is  that 
on  the  horizon?  Ah,  the  buccaneer  fleet 
in  sight  again.  This  time  it  is  Toronto,  or 
possibly  New  York.  Again  the  renting  and 
fitting  up  of  luxurious  offices.  Again  the 
hurried  orders  to  printers  and  engravers, 
and,  a  little  later,  the  outgoing  flood  of 
literature.  Again  the  small  man  here  and 
there  and  everywhere  parting  with  his 
savings,  hope  in  his  heart,  and  no  thought 
of  the  sickening  time  to  come  when  week 
after  week  and  month  after  month  will 
drag  by  resultless,  until  the  bitter  realiza- 
tion is  forced  upon  him  that  his  money  is 
gone  for  good. 

In  between  times,  when  there  is  no  oil 
excitement  in  California  or  silver  or  gold 
excitement  in  Canada  or  Nevada,  the  get- 
rich-quick  fraternity  can  make  an  honest 
living  promoting  new  inventions — selling 
shares  in  companies  owning  the  patent 
rights  for  all  sorts  of  new  processes.  Not 
necessarily  for  extracting  gold  from  sea- 
water  or  anything  like  that — the  most 
conservative  schemes  indeed  "go"  far 
better  these  days.  Many  a  good  fish  is 
scared  away  by  lures  too  bright.  Far 
better  work  can  be  done  with  schemes,  for 
instance,  for  improving  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone or  railroad  service.  More  than  one 
man  who  has  been  burnt  in  oil  or  mining 
propositions  can  be  interested  in  this  sort 
of  thing.  It's  a  harder  game,  of  course, 
and  costs  more  money  to  work — the 
prospective  buyer,  unfortunately,  only  too 
often  demands  that  he  be  shown  a  working 
model — but  it  can  be  done  and  is  being 
done  all  the  time  on  a  big  scale. 

A   verj-  little  capital;    a   knowledge  of 
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how  the  game  is  played;  an  imagination 
sufficiently  vivid  to  be  able  to  see — or 
rather  to  be  able  to  make  others  see — 
prospects  of  success  which  don't  exist;  a 
well-equipt  office  with  enough  stenogi'a- 
phers  to  make  it  possible  to  send  out  lots 
of  literature — that  is  about  all  that  is 
necessary  to  work  a  scheme  of  this  kind. 
A  proposition  on  which  the  public  will 
"bite"  is  easy  enough  to  find.  "Sucker 
lists"  of  aU  kinds  and  grades  are  to  be 
bought  at  so-and-so  much  per  name.*  Get 
your  office  and  start  sending  out  your  stuff. 
The  rest  is  easy.  There  are  an  amazingly 
large  number  of  persons  waiting  to  believe 
what  they  are  told. 

How  is  it  that  with  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  get-rieh-quick  game, 
there  are  still  people  waiting  to  be  caught? 
That  has  its  raison  d'etre  in  one  of  the 
fundamental    weaknesses    of    mankind — a 

*  While  Mr.  Escher  was  preparing  this  article, 
the  New  York  World  printed  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  methods  now  employed  in  obtaining 
the  names  for  "sucker  lists."  In  general  the 
methods  had  been  alread.v  described  in  these 
columns  several  months  before,  but  The  World's 
article  adds  valuable  details.  Unprincipled  men 
buy  single  shares  of  stocks  in  various  corporations, 
in  order  thus  to  acquire  the  right  to  demand  full 
lists  of  the  stockholders.  These  lists  are  then  sold 
at  good  prices  to  promoters  of  the  "get-rich 
quick"  variety.  It  appears  from  the  article  in 
The  World  that  this  business  has  been  made 
highly  profitable.  It  is  described  as  "a  scheme 
for  making  money  so  original  and  yet  so  simple 
as  to  make  the  ordinary  business  man  marvel"; 
and,  best  of  all  for  those  who  engage  in  it,  "the 
scheme  is  within  the  law."  One  concern  is  men- 
tioned as  having  "made  ten,s  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars .since  the  idea  first  occurred  to  them."  while 
those  who  have  been  imposed  upon  "have  no  re- 
dress." The  legal  aspects  of  the  case  are  set  forth 
as  follows: 

"The  plan  is  based  on  Section  53  of  the  Stock 
Corporation  law.  One  of  the  si.x  men  named  will 
buy  one  share  of  stock  of  some  corporation.  With 
the  share  paid  for  and  duly  transferred  to  him- 
self he  speedily  appears  in  the  office  of  the  stock- 
registering  company  of  the  corporation  or  its  own 
transfer  office  and  demands  access  to  the  list  of 
stockholders.  Under  Section  5.3  of  the  Stock 
Corporation  law  the  officers  of  a  stock  company 
are  required  to  show  the  list  to  any  stockholder 
who  a.sks  to  see  it.imder  penalty  of  .$250  a  day  for 
each  day  it  refuses  pernii.ssion.  So  a  man  and 
his  associates  have  legally  the  right  to  see  the 
list  of  stockholders  of  any  company  in  which  they 
ma>-  have  bought  one  .share." 

When  a  corporation  grants  the  demand  from 
one  of  these  men  for  access  to  its  lists,  the  lists 
are  carefully  copied,  "then  hawked  about  Wall 
Street  and  sold."  A  member  of  a  firm  referred 
to  by  The  World  admitted  franklj'  to  a  reporter 
who  called  at  liis  office,  that  this  kind  of  business 
was  the  regular  method  employed  by  his  firm  "to 
earn  a  living."     He  said  further: 

"  But  the  law  can  not  touch  us.  I  have  never 
brought  suit  under  Section  53  against  any  cor- 
poration, tho  I  sell  the  lists.  We  have  "never 
failed  to  get  the  lists,  tho  sometimes  corporations 
have  objected.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about 
a  business  of  this  kind.  It's  a  profitable  one.  and 
you  will  find  that  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
getting  the  lists.  I  venture  to  say  that  at  least 
twenty  others  down  here  in  the  street  are  doing 
the  .same  thing." 

When  corporations  have  refused  to  furnish 
lists,  resort  lias  been  had  to  the  courts  to  compel 
them  to  do  .so.  Some  of  the  more  unprincipled 
men  have  been  known  to  remark  adroitly,  on 
making  their  a|)plicalions  for  lists,  that  they 
intended  to  sell  the  lists  to  some  rival  com- 
pany, whereupon  the  reciuest  was  refii.sed.  Suit  to 
compel  the  companies  to  yield  was  then  begun. 
Under  the  law,  the  longer  a  company  withholds 
Its  lists  the  more  money  it  means  for  it  to  pay. 
The  penally  being  S25()  a  day.  a  lapse  of  time 
makes  the  amount  large,  and  hence  the  company 
finds  the  wisest  course  is  to  settle  the  case  out  of 
court.  An  investigation  undertaken  by  'J'he. 
World  disclosed  the  fact  that  one  company  has 
thus  far  got  pos.se.ssion  of  the  lists  of  stockholders 
of  nearly  flft.v  corporations,  among  them  the 
United  Stales  Steel  Corporation,  tlie  llar\ester 
TriLst,  and  the  .'\naconda  Copper  Company. 

According  to  a  writer  in  The  Finuncuil  World, 
distinctions  as  to  whom  these  lists  shall  be  sold 
to  are  .seldom  made.  "Fake"  security  dealers 
"are  as  \»el<-<)me  as  legitimate  dealers."  the  only 
exception  being  that  "fakers"  are  charged  more 
than  legitimate  brokers  are —sometimes  as  high 
as  $1(K)  foi  a  single  list.  When  such  buyers  pro- 
test against  the  pric(\  they  are  known  to  have 
been  told  frankly  that  what  they  gel  In  return  for 
u.se  of  the  lisl.s  is  "all  velvet."  The  writer  in 
The  rhiniirial  World  predicl.s  that  stockholders 
in  corporations  will  .soon  be  Hooded  with  all  .sort,s 
of  oirers  of  worllile.ss  stocks  for  sale.  Of  course, 
the  law  which  makes  this  abu.se  possible  was  In- 
tended for  other  and  belltr  purposes  That 
something  ought  to  be  don>-  to  correct  the  abu.sis 
Is  obvious.  That  something  <-un  be  is  imotlier 
mBtt.T.  — F;niTt)n. 
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For  July  Investment 


We  own  and  offer,  for  the     poses  at  this  time.     The   se- 
p articular  consideration  of     curities  offered  are  those  of 


those  who  find  themselves  in 
funds  during  the  July  distri- 
bution period,  the  securities 
listed  below,  having  selected 


municipalities,  and  large  cor- 
porations which  have  had 
most  successful  records. 
Each   issue    has    been    care- 


them  from  our  July  list  as  be-  fully  examined  by  this  house 
ing,  in  our  estimation,  most  and  bears  its  recommenda- 
attractive  for  investment  pur-     tion. 


IS  S  D£ 


PRICE  AND 
ACCRUED 
RATE  DUE  INT    OR  YIELD 

DIVIDEND 

*Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Registered  3 >^%    1913-1914  3.40% 

tAllegheny  County,   Pa 4     %        1942        101.50  3.92% 

4.00% 
to 

4.05% 


tCity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa 4>^%      Serially 


American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee    Co. 

Cumulative  Participating  Preferred  Stock  6 
Ainericar  Tel.  and  Tel.  $100  Certificates  .  4 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pac.  Ry.  Debenture  5 
JMilwaukee,  Sparta  &  Northwestern  Rwy. Co.  4 
tWest  Penn  Traction  First  Mortgage  ...  5 
t United  Coal  Bond-secured  Notes     ....   6 


*Tax  exempt  in  Massachusetts.  tTax  exempt  in  Pennsylvania.  SSubject  to  change. 

^Guaranteed,  principal  and  interest,  by  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co. 

Circulars  descriptive  of  these  issues  will  be  sent  upon  request.  We 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send,  when  issued,  our  July  general  circular, 
No. 255,  which  gives  a  brief  description  of  a  more  extended  list  of 
offerings. 

This  house  carries  at  all  tinnes  a  large  list  of  municipal  bonds,  tax 
free  in  the  various  states  issued.  These  bonds  are  offered  at 
prices  to  yield  from  3.40  to  4.50%. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  house  there  has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the 
payment  of  either  the  principal  or  interest  of  any  security  it  has  brought  out 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

345  Fourth  Avenue, 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

First  National  Bank  BIdg.  Real  Estate  Trust  BIdg.  37  Wall  Street 

13074 


BOSTON 
Kubn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 


%  Market 

%         1929         92.50  4.60% 

%         1932     Market§5.20% 

%        1947     Market  §4.  30% 

%        1960        97.00    5.20% 

%  1920-1925  100.00    6.00%       ^ 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.      ''m 


iliiWlMiiili^^ 


m 


WE  want  you  to  know 
our  facilities  and 
abilities.  Our  service  in 
handling  speculative  and 
investment  accounts  will 
satisfy  you. 

Send  for  Circular  E,  "Odd  Lots" 

JohnMuirS(o, 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

TI    FiROADWAV  NT.W   VORK 


SHORT  TERM 
California  Investments 

We  have  prepared  a  folder  entitled  "Six 
Per  Cent  in  the  West"  describing  in  detail 
the  6",)  Investrhent  Certificates  of  the  Realty 
Syndicate  of  Oakland,  California. 

We  would  like  to  send  vou  the  facts  atiout 

^'SYNDICATE  SIXES'* 

Your  investments  are  protected  by  assets 
in  excess  of  S)  3,0JO,tiOO. 

Certificates  are  issued  for  any  amount 
from  SI 00  up,  for  one  year  or  more. 

N'ou  can  purchase  a  Certificate  on  small 
monthly  [layrnents  if  desired. 

The  Realty  Syndicate  i,<  one  of  the  strong- 
est corporations  of  its  kind  in  America  and 
have  been  issuinfr  these  debentures  for  17 
years. 

LET  US  MAIL  YOU 

"6:;  in  the  West" 
THE  REALTY  SYNDICATE 


Paid  Up  Capital  and  Surplus  ta.182.8 1 1 . 1 J 

OAKLAND.    CALIFORNIA 

1222  Croadway 
Rtttrtnct:     Any  hanh  In  Son 
Francitco  or  Oakland,  CoL 
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Outside  Your  Own  Line 

The  expert  in  one  line  is  more  or  less 
of  a  novice  m  another.  It  takes  one 
kind  of  training  to  make  the  successful 
merchant  or  manufacturer  ;  another  to 
develop  the  proficient  lawyer  or  surgeon. 
And  so  it  goes  through  all  business  and 
professional  lines. 

If  you  are  an  expert  in  your  own  field, 
you  know  the  value  of  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts in  other  lines.  You  seek  to  fortify 
yourself  by  their  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. This  is  exactly  what  you  should 
do  in  the  investment  of  your  savings. 
Get  In  direct  touch  Mrlth  experts.  It 
will  mean  a  more  liberal  rate  of  interest, 
with  the  proper  margin  of  safety.  If  you 
are  guided  right,  you  can  obtain  today  on 
bonds  of  high  standard  a  return  of  from 

5%   to   6% 

We  have  been  m  the  investment  bank- 
ing business  about  forty  years,  and  our 
organization  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
air  the  factors  that  make  for  conservative 
investment. 

Write  for  Bond    Circular  No.  465 

"  Conservative  Investments." 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

State  and  James  Sts. ,  Albany 

50  Congress  Street,        Boston 

72  West  Adams  St.,   Chicago 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Business   Funds 


This  house  specializes  in  the  in- 
vesting of  money  set  aside  as  a 
reserve  or  sinking  fund  against  a 
business.  Such  funds  should  be 
safe,  liquid  and  well  diversified. 
Write  for  Information 

C.  M.  Keys 


:35  Nassau  Street,  New  York; 


arm  Mortgages 

Insuranrp  CompanicM.  Banks  and  individ- 
uals tiviy  our  Morti;at«'8  ;  marketed  for  30 
years  without  the  loss  of  a  Dollar.  Sond 
for  descriptive  pamphlet  "A"  and  list 
of  offt  rincs.     Highest  rtf.r'iiCfS. 

J  Lar>der& Co. Grand  TorksNO! 


/: 


THE  ASTOR  ESTATE 

'T'HE  secret  of  the  Astor  millions  is  simple.  They 
^  were  accumulated  from  the.  natural  income  and 
iticreiise  in  value  of  New  York  land.  Krom  the  betjin- 
nmif  of  the  Astor  Kstaie,  land  was  bouRht  to  own /c?-- 
ever.     It  was  held  for  the  uneartud increment. 

"■pHE  New  York  Realty  Owners  have  been  con- 
^    diictinif  their  business  on  precisely  the  same 
basis  for  sixteen  years.    Only  StratcBically  located 
New   York   land  is  acquired— for  fiertnatient  pos- 
session—«/rz/^r  for  speculation.    This  means  safety. 
"TPHERE   is  nothine  complicated  or  obscure  about 
■*■    our  business.     Tlie   nianafcement  is  composed  of 
m  -n  who  have  made  New  York  land  a  li/e  study  and  who 
have  been  identified  with  the  company  since  its  inception. 
V^  H  EN  you  buy  the  bonds  of  this  company  you 
associate  your  money  with  the  most  c^c/k-w/ and 
one  of  the  j/rflw^pcs^  realty  organizations  in  America. 

\1^E  offer  $100   BONDS   based  on   New  York 
'''       land       affording   a   fixed  income    of    6',, 
with  privilege  of  participating  in  the  full  profita 
of  the  business. 

Write  for  Circular  C  for  full  detail*. 

New  York  Realty  Owners 

Resources  $3,S00,O00 
Cap.  &  Sur.  $2,SOO,000 

498  FIFTH  AVEME  NEW  YORK 
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lurking  belief  that  many  people  in  this 
world  get  much  for  little  and  that  you 
might  as  well  be  one  of  those.  Fortunes 
have  been  made  by  the  purchase  for  a  song 
of  shares  that  afterward  increased  im- 
mensely in  value.  This  proposition  which 
is  offered  you,  you  figure,  is  different — it  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  an  honest  enterprise. 
There  are  dishonest  schemes  being  floated, 
you  know,  of  course,  but  this  isn't  one  of 
them.  This  isn't  the  same;  this  is  a  real 
business  proposition. 

Which  shows  there  was  good  work  done 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  got  up  the 
prospectus ! 

Yes,  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the 
purchase  of  low-priced  shares  that  after- 
ward increased  immensely  in  value.  That 
is  true.  But  it  isn't  true  that  those  shares 
were  hawked  around  the  country — offered 
to  thousands  of  persons  whose  names 
happened  to  be  on  "sucker-lists."  The 
man  who  has  a  legitimate  proposition,  a 
mine,  an  oil-well,  or  an  invention,  doesn't 
have  to  raise  money  for  it  in  that  way.  He 
can't  walk  into  the  first  banking-house  he 
sees,  perhaps,  and  get  all  the  money  he 
wants,  but  if  the  proposition  is  any  good, 
money  to  finance  it  can  easily  enough  be 
found.  Capital  is  all  the  time  on  the 
lookout  for  chances  for  profitable  employ- 
ment.    It  doesn't  overlook  any  good  ones. 

What  a  long  way  realization  of  that  very 
elementary  fact,  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  would  go  toward  putting  an  end  to 
the  get-rich-quick  industry !  Suppose  that 
on  receiving  one  of  these  prospectuses,  the 
average  man  said  to  himself:  ."Here,  this 
looks  pretty  good,  but  if.it  is  so  good,  why 
do  they  need  my  few  dollars  so  badly  as 
to  make<ne  all  these  inducements?" 

Under  such  circumstances,  how  long 
would  the  get-rich-quick  industry  last? 

LOAN-SHARKS    HARD    HIT 

A  recent  decision  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York  State  is  believed  to 
give  practically  a  death-blow  to  the  loan- 
sharks  in  that  State.  It  was  hailed  with 
much  joy  ))y  representatives  of  social-bet- 
terment organizations,  who  have  com- 
bated these  usurious  lending  concerns  for 
many  years.  The  case  decided  in  New 
York  grew  out  of  a  man's  conviction  a  year 
ago  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  on  a 
charge  of  collecting  extortionate  inter(!st, 
his  victim  having  been  forced  to  pay  .f41 
for  the  use  of  $25  for  six  months.  From 
the  lower  court  the  case  was  carried  up 
step  by  step  by  the  loan-company  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  its  defense  being  that  a 
large  part  of  the  $41  consisted  of  fees  and 
clerical  expenses.  An  imposing  array  of 
counsel  was  employed  by  various  loan- 
companies  in  defending  the  person  con- 
victed. The  prosecution  of  the  case  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sage  Foundation.  The 
decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  confirm- 
ing the  decision  of  the  lower  court  makes  it 
final.  Arthur  Han,  counsel  for  the  Sage 
Foundation,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  having  made  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  effect  of  the  decision: 

"The  decision  means  fast  work  must  be 
done  to  prepare  to  take  over  the  work  of 
the  present  group  of  loan-sharks  and  pawn- 
brokers. We  are  working  hard  and  expect 
to  be  able  soon  to  announce  important 
results. 

"For  instance,  our  loan -association  that 
accepted    chattel-loans    has,    up    to    now, 


It  Requires  Special  Knowledge 
To  Buy  Bonds  Wisely 

Time  was  when  only  a  government 
bond  was  considered  gilt-edged.  To- 
day there  are  many  bonds  recognized 
as  equallj'  safe  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses and  decidedly  more  attractive. 

But  it  requires  special  knowledge  to  buy 
bonds  wi.sely  and  special  training  to  acquire 
this  knowledge. 

We  are  bond  specialists — just  as  your  law- 
yer, on  whose  legal  acumen  and  good  judg- 
ment you  rely,  is  a  specialist. 

Our  specialty  is  to  know  bonds  and  to  buy 
them  only  after  finding  out  all  about  them. 
Every  bond  we  own  has  been  purchased  in 
the  light  of  our  special  knowledge  and  train- 
ing. 

The  reliability,  good  judgment  and  efficien- 
cy .of  K.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  founded  1876, 
are  .safeguards  for  you  to  employ  without 
additional  cost. 

We  have  at  all  times  safe,  desirable 
bonds  for  sale — municipal,  railroad 
and  public  service.  Inquire  about  us 
of  your  banker  and  write  for  circular 
No.  555. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Pounded  1876 

Investment  Bonds 

Boston      New  York       Chicago      Denver 

San  Francisco         Los  Angeles 


$100  BONDS 


Have  You  Invested 

YOUR  money?  If  so,  you  naturally  have 
none  to  invest  now,  but  presumably  you 
are  not  averse  to  saving.  Why  not  try  our 
Small  Payment  Plan  ?  $8  a  month  will 
buy  you  a  Hundred  Dollar  Bond  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Safe  as  your , 
money  in  a  Savings  Bank.  We  also  sell  $500 
and  $1,000 bonds  on  the  same  plan  or  outright. 
Write  for  list  H-27. 

BEYER  &  COMPANY, 

"  T/ie  Hundred  -  Dollar  Bond  House." 
52  WILLIAM  ST^  N.  Y. 
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COMPACT 

FILING 
SECTIONS 


can  select  the 

sections  you  need  now, 

add  as  your  business  grows. 

,  We  have  27  styles.  Haveyour 

^       "les   aasorted.   yet  concen- 

^      tratmdmodcompact.     No  waste 

space.ample  capacity.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Elegance  Combined  with  Stability 

'Beautiful   Golden  Quartered  Oak  or 
Birch   Mahogany,  velvet   finished,  4 
Bides.    Dull-brass  trimmed. 
rREE— Catalog  "D"— 64  pagesfiUng  and 

oflice  time  saving  devices. 
Booklet  "Filing  Suggestions"  solves  filing 

problems. 
Catalog'  'E' ' shows hanrlsomo.  inexpen- 
sive sectional  bookcases  (J  St  vies) 

THE  y(/M-  MAN'F'G  CO, 

56  Dnion  Ht.,  MONROE,  MICH, 

NewYork  OHice.  108  Fulton  .St. 


SHOE 
ATFtEE 


¥l.^ 


A  Common -Sense  Men's  Shoe -Form 
For  Travelers  and  General  Purposes 

It  straightens  out  the  sole,  eliminates  wrinkles,  ven- 
tilates the  shoe,  nrevents  curling  of  toe-caps,  keeps  the 
slioes  young,  .'\ajusts  instantly  to  any  size,  folds  into 
small  space.  Each  tree  weighs  only_5j  oz.  Of  dealers 
50  cents  a  pair.  Postpaid  in  U.S.,  58  cents;  2  pairs  $1. 
Check  or  postal  order. 

THE  L.  k.  D.  CO..  88  BROAD  STREET,  BOSTON 
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operated  as  an  experiment,  with  only 
$200,000  in  capital  to  draw  on.  That  fund 
will  be  doubled  immediately,  and  will  even 
be  tripled  if  there  is  any  need  for  it. 

"I  wish  we  could  say  pawnshops  would 
be  opened  on  a  decent  basis.  But  unfor- 
tunately that  can  not  be  done  until  there  is 
better  legislation. 

"What  do  I  expect  to  happen  now? 
Watch  the  columns  of  those  newspapers 
that  print  loan-company  advertising 
When  the  first  decision  of  the  series  just 
■ended  struck  the  money-lenders  as  a  death- 
blow they  were  furnishing  to  one  advertis- 
ing agency  a  total  of  fifty-eight  inches 
daily.  After  the  Appellate  Division's 
•decision  the  advertising  fell  to  seven  and 
one-half  inches  a  day.  Now  watch  the  last 
remnant  of  it  disappear.  It's  only  a  ques- 
tion of  obtaining  and  presenting  the  evi- 
dence till  every  loan-broker  of  the  '  shark ' 
variety  becomes  a  criminal  under  the  law. 

"The  people  httle  reahze  how  thoroughly 
the  attitude  of  big  employers  has  been  re- 
versed and  revolutionized  on  this  important 
subject  within  a  few  months.  At  a  single 
meeting  of  the  dry-goods  men  of  this  city 
we  released  50,000  workingmen  and 
women  from  the  fear  of  discharge  if  loan- 
sharks  reported  against  them,  and  at  the 
same  tima  put  them  in  touch  with  loan- 
associations  organized  by  their  employers. 

"Six  big  railroads  came  into  line;  so  did 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies. 
Now  the  only  business  organizations  still 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  loan-sharks, 
by  accepting  orders  to  hold  up  salaries  and 
discharging  men  caught  in  the  toils,  are 
two  express  companies  and  two  Eastern 
railroads." 

THE   PANAMA   CANAL   AND 
RAILWAY    EARNINGS 

With  the  approach  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  still  more  active  discussion 
is  taking  place  as  to  its  influence  on  the 
earnings  of  important  railroads,  notably 
those  which  extend  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  those  which  cross 
the  middle  of  the  continent  southward,  in- 
<'luding  the  Illinois  Central.  A  reader  of 
Moody  a  Magazine  has  propounded  to  the 
<?ditor  a  question  as  to  the  effect  likely  to 
<'nsue.  The  editor  declares  that  "  much 
apparently  needless  concern  has  been 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  investors  over  this 
•question."  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
effects  "  will  be  noticeable,  except  perhaps 
to  a  few  railroad  traffic  officials,  who  ob- 
serve details  in  the  movement  of  traffic." 

In  the  first  place,  readers  must  remem- 
ber that  the  total  tonnage  moved  by  boats 
from  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  "  is 
a  mere  pittance  as  compared  with  the  ton- 
nage moved  by  rail."  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  total  tonnage  cleared  from  our 
I)<)rts  for  foreign  ports  was  only  42,437,147 
tons  as  against  968,464,009  tons  carried  by 
our  railroads  in  1910.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, are  only  approximate,  especially  those 
for  traffic  by  boats,  which  are  based,  not 
on  the  amount  of  freight  actually  carri<Kl, 
but  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels  in  service. 
It  is  declared  to  be  probable  that  one  rail- 
road alone — the  Soutliern  Pacific — "  car- 
ries more  freight  ea<'h  Near  than  is  exj)orte(l 
in  our  entire  foreign  trade."  The  whole 
subject,  therefore,  of  injurious  effects  by 
the  canal  on  railroad  earnings  is  "  based 
U|)<)n  an  entire  misconception  of  the  whole 
subject."  OtluT  points  in  the  reply  are 
tlie  following: 

"Nor  is  water  competition  so  dreadfid 
a  thing  to  the  railroads  as  it  is  widely 
suppo.sed.     Railroad  freight  rates  between 
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best  fill  all   these  re- 
quirements. 


booklet  will  also  show 
you  why  bond  buy- 


This  service  requires  ingis  a  safe, economic 

a  great  deal  of  inves-  and    profitable    way 

tigation,    the    nature  of  saving  and  earning 

of  which  is  described  money. 

Ask.  for  booklet  D-7 1  and  Jul^  Price  List 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  &  Adams  Sts. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


We  deliver  bonds  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  our  risk 
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You  want  a  bond 

To  pay  the  largest  income  obtainable  with  safety. 

To  pay  that  income  with  uniform  regularity. 

To  be  an  easily  negotiable  security  either  for  loan  or  sale. 

To  be  redeemed  promptly  when  due. 

The  service  of  N.  W.  in  a  booklet  we  would 

Halsey  &  Co. is  to  se-  like   to   send   you  — 

lect  for  its  customers,  ^'Service    to    Bond 

from  the  great  variety  Buyers." 

of  bonds    offered   it,  If  you  are  not  now  a 

those    bonds    which  bond     buyer,     this 
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The  Safe  Investment  of 
Your  Money 

In  considering  the  investment  of  your 
money  the  very  first  requirement  is  the 
security  of  the  principal.  There  are  other 
features,  of  course,  but  fundamental 
security  is  foremost.  The  proper  selec- 
tion of  an  investment  bond  which  has 
this  primary  qualification  requires  techni- 
cal knowledge.  Naturally  and  necessarily 
the  experienced  banker,  whose  constant 
business  it  is  to  investigate  securities  of 
all  kinds,  is  possessed  of  this  technical 
knowledge. 

If  you  are  considering  the  investment  of 
funds,  and  will  state  your  requirements  in 
the  way  of  interest  return,  maturity,  and 
amount,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
(lur  latest  circular  containing  a  list  of  well 
secured  bonds. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  AA-144. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplut, 
Deposits, 


$23,000,000 
178,000,000 


How   The 
Tax    Collector 
Pays  YOU 


6% 


For  SSOO  pr  iii.iro  yuu  ran  buy  bonds  issued  byOkla 
homa  City.  Olila.  whosi'  City  Troasurer  will  pay  you  0% 
interest  on  yuur  money  every  Septenit>er  15. 

Security  is  a  prior  and  underlying  Ta.x  Lien  against 
central  business  properly  and  choice  residence  property. 
Oklahoma  City  is  the  financial  and  commercial  center  of 
the  State.  ent*'red  liy  four  r.iilroads  and  their  branches. 
The  investor  in  these  Iv.nds  has  the  stvurity  of  taxes  on 
property  at  only  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  its  present 
vain.'.  You  can  get  iKinds  that  conu-  due  any  year  1915  to 
IWO  inclusive. 

Write    for   "Descriptive   Circular'*    concerning    legality, 
city  stiitistics.  etc     Our  pMsimal  nttentiim  to  every  inquirer. 

WALTER  E.  ORTHWEIN,  Bonds  (Est.    1898) 

204-206  Rialto  Building.  St.  LouU.  Mo. 
New  York  Office  :   27  William  Street 


United  Light  and  Railways  Company 

Portland,  Maine 

Chicago,  111.  (irand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  Light  and 
Kailways  Company  have  deelared  a  dividend,  at  the 
r.Ue  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  on  the 
I'irst  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Comiiany.  and  at  the 
r.ite  of  three  ipiarters  of  one  per  cent,  payable  on  the 
Second  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Company,  to  Stock- 
holders of  record  on  the  close  of  books  June  20th,  191a, 
payable  July  i,  1912. 

Transfer  books  on  First  Preferred  and  Second 
Preferred  Stock  issues  will  be  closed  Juno  joth,  tqi 2, 
.md  opened  July  ist.  i<)i2. 

BENJAMIN  C.  ROBINSON. 

Dividend  No  n  Seiretary. 
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YourCarNeedsIt 


^r     Statistics  prove  that  imperfect  lubrication 

m    causes  more  than  half  the  motor  car  troubles. 

#    Most  of  these  are  cured  by  the  use  of  Flake 

Graphite,  which  produces  on  bearing  surfaces 

a  thin,  tough  veneer  that  permanently  prevents 

contact  of  the  metal  surfaces — reduces  friction 

and   does  away  with  cutting   and  heating  of 

bearings. 

DIXON'S 

Motor  Graphite 

(Pulverized  Flake) 

Mix  it  with  your  own  choice  of  lubricants  or  we 
will  do  it  for  you.  as  we  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  greases  containing  Dixon's  .Motor  Graphite. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Dixon's  Graphite  Lubricant 
No.  677— a  highest  quality  mineral  grease  scien- 
tifically combined  with  Dixon's  Motor  Graphite. 
Fine  for  differentials  and  transmissions.  More 
economical  than  plain  oil  or  grease. 

Write  for  Free  booklet  No.  247 -G 
"Lubricating    the    Motor" 

Joseph 

Dixon 

Crucible 

Company 

Establiabed  In  1827 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

oyxVN 


Are  You  Interested  In 


■pleasant,  permanent  and  prontable  agency 
IworkJ  We  offer  a  position  as  exclusive  dls- 
Itrlbutlng  salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 
Ifor  the  Aalomatie  Combination  Tool,  a  Fence 
iBullders  Device.Fost  Puller,  Lifting  and  Pull- 
linc  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher.Wrench,  etc.  Used 
Iby  Con  tractors. Teamsters. Farmers. Factories 
land  others.  Weighs  24  lljs.. lifts  or  pulls  3  tons. 
I  Write  for  offer  and  county  desired. 
IaLTOMATIC  J.U'KtO.,nol'i20,  Bloomfield,  Ind, 
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5-inch  Panatella  Cigars 

Loog  Filler  Hand  Made 
They  may  suit  you.    Try  them. 
Send  30  cents  for  1  dozen  by  mail 
prepaid.    You  will  want  more. 
J.NO.  A.  CKAIIil  Eminenre,    Ky. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life  — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 
for  /heir  benefit. 


FOR    BATHING    AND 
FRESHENING  THE        ^ 
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Isaac  THOMKOlg 


indispensable.  To  we 

and  Inflamed  eyes  and  granulated  — 

ljds.it gives  almost  instant  relief. 

25* SOLD  EVERYWHERE.BOOKLET  FREE 


KIS  Klier  SU,  Troy,  .>.  V. 


Have  Your  Own  Private 
STEEL  GARAGE 


Protect  Your  Car  From 
Fire  and  Theft 


^^25* 


Have  vnnr  own  Gar;iKe.  M^ike  «uri-  n"  mu-  i-  usinc  .vour 
car  vriihout  >our  knnwledt'e.  Save  i'!^>  to  %','>  monthly  Ka- 
raite charue      Save  &V(  to  SKXJ  cosi  of  buildlDi;  liy  ordtrriny 

Edivards     Fireproof    Steel   Garage 

Shifipe'l  '■  niplr-t'-.  ]• .  <».  H.  Cincinnjit  i.  on  r<*ci'i[(t  of 
t92..70  blui-  prints  and  himi>le  diriciioiiB  come  with 
shipment  Sizes  come  10  feet  wide,  14.  16.  IS  or  20  feet 
Ions,  10  feet  high  Ample  room  tor  largest  car  and  all 
eqaipment.  Fireproof,  weatherproof,  indestructible. 
Locks  most  securely.  An  artistic  structure  any  owner  will 
be  proud  nf.  Booklet,  with  full  description  and  illus- 
tration, sent  on  reipiest. 

TIIK  KniVARItM  .M.%\L'FACTI'ltI.Vfi  CO. 
742.7)»3  KkkIcmIoii  .4v«..  Ciiicliiiinli,  Ohio 


the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Chicago  are 
about  the  lowest  in  the  country;  and  the 
lines  in  this  territory  are,  to  be  sure,  subject 
to  water  competition.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  water  competition  that  put  these  rates 
down.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  railroad- 
rate  wars  which  occurred  between  1870  and 
1882,  and  water  competition  had  but  very 
little  to  do  mth  it.  Rates  have  never  re- 
covered from  those  wars;  and  the  popular 
impression  that  freight  will  travel  by  water, 
whenever  possible,  is  mostly  erroneous. 

' '  If  any  of  the  Western  trunk  lines  lose 
business  through  the  Panama  Canal,  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  Southern  Pacific;  for 
this  system  is  made  up  of  a  network  of  lines 
in  Cahfornia,  and  another  network  in 
Louisiana  and  eastern  Texas,  the  two  be- 
ing joined  by  a  long  single  line  of  road. 
Eastward-bound  freight  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  at  least  such  as  does  not  need  to 
be  moved  quickly,  may  well  go  via  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  Gulf. 

"However,  there  seems  to  be  no  real 
cause  for  concern,  even  here;  for  water 
competition  already  exists  all  along  the 
coast  of  California  and  that  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Apparently,  the  only  part  of  the 
system  which  will  be  newly,  subjected  to 
water  competition  is  the  line  running  from 
Los  Angeles,  California,  to  the  Gulf;  and 
this  Une  constitutes  only  about  1,400  miles 
out  of  a  total  of  9,900  miles.  Nor  should  it 
be  overlooked  that  if  the  Panama  Canal 
actually  assumes  any  great  importance  as  a 
highway  of  traffic,  it  will  so  develop  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  as  to  eventually  in- 
crease the  Southern  Pacific's  traffic. 

"Those  iiKjlined  to  feel  alarmed  should 
observe  that,  even  now,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  which  is  subject  to  water  competition 
throughout  its  territory,  receives  an  aver- 
age freight  rate  of  1.215  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  as  compared  with  1.175  cents  for  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  great  bulk  of  all 
railroad  freight  is  comparatively  local  be- 
cause of  the  constant  tendency  everywhere 
for  the  producer  to  get  as  near  as  possible 
to  his  market.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  Panama  Canal  will  have  no  further 
effect  upon  our  railroads  than  to  change  the 
course  or  routes  of  traffic  within  a  limited 
territory,  and  in  a  limited  number  of 
articles.  Any  serious  effect  upon  earnings 
need  not  be  feared." 

HOW    TO    INVEST    WHEN    PRICES 
ARE    RISING 

Professor  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, wrote  for  the  March  number  of 
The  Securities  Review,  edited  by  G.  Lynn 
Sumner,  of  Scranton,  an  article  under- 
taking to  show  why  it  now  costs  more  to 
live  than  it  did  formerly.  In  the  main,  the 
reason  he  gave  was  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  gold,  due  to  improved  mining  and 
milling  methods.  Professor  Kemmerer  be- 
lieves that  this  increase  will  continue  in 
future,  and  in  consequence  that  there  will 
lie  a  depreciation  in  the  purchasing-power 
of  gold,  with  a  rise  in  prices. 

Of  the  bearing  of  this  conclusion  on  in- 
vestments The  Securities  Review  lays  stress. 
It  describes  this  bearing  as  "  tremendous- 
ly important."  Those  forms  of  invest- 
ment which  yield  fixt  rates  of  income,  and 
whi(!h  at  maturity  yield  only  the  par  value 
of  the  principal,  must  in  consequence  de- 
preciate in  value.  In  order  to  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  conclusion.  The  Securities 
Review  submitted  the  qu(!stion  to  fifty  eco- 
nomic authorities.  Replies  are  presented 
in  a  later  number  from  thirty-two.  To 
those  making  reply,  including  many  "  Avho 
are  universally  recognized  as  authorities 
upon  the  subject,"  three    questions  were 
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Book 


— about  America's  most  charming  va- 
cation country:  Lake  Champlain,  Lake 
George  and  the  Adirondacks. 

A  short  history  of  the  scenes  where 
were  fought  so  many  battles  in  Indian 
and  Revolutionary  times. 

Also — a  map  and  40  excellent  photo- 
graph reproductions,  vividly  picturing 
the  exceptional  attractions  of  this  won- 
derful mountain  and  lake  country  for 
summer  sports,  or  healthful  rest. 

Many  resorts,  all  reached  by  the  D.  & 
H.  Co.'s  rail  and  steamer  lines. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  vacation  places 
really  worth  while  visiting— write  for  "The 
Gate  of  the  Country" — 4c  postage. 

DELAWARE  &  HUDSON, 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A.,    Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
SANATORIUM 

FOR    THE  .SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT   OF 

CANCER 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE 
With  an  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  all  accessible 
cancerous  growths  are  curable.     When  writing  for  informa- 
tion describe  case  in  which  you  are  interested.   Address 

WALLACE     E.     BROWN.    M.D.. 

( Formerly  Drs.  W.  E.  Brown  &  .Son ) 
North    Adams,    Mass. 

Established  thirty-five  years. 


F'REE     BOOKLET 

on  how  to  write  effectively  sent  on  request  to  any 
business  man,  lawyer,  sales  manager,  teacher, 
minister,  reporter,  student^  club  woman  or  any 
person  who  has  anything  whatever  to  write.  You 
should  read  "The  Art  of  Writing,"  the  greatest 
work  of  George  Randolph  Chester,  Author  of  the 
Wallingford  Stories,  etc.  Tells  how  Chester 
makes  his  writing  pay  andhow  you  can  do  the  same. 
Write  today.  Publishers  Syndicate,  400  Odd 
Fellows  Temple,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Study  OCCULT  SCIENCE 

and  be  your  own  master.  Don't  pay  a  big  fee  to  a  teacher 
or  success  club,  but  tell  us  what  interests  you  and  we  will 
advise  a  short  reading  course  free.  We  loan  by  mail  the 
best  books  on  occultism;  theosoph.v;  astrology;  yoga: 
spiritualism;  psychical  research;  now  thought;  self-help; 
business;  house  and  home;  writing,  speaking,  etc.  You 
can  buy  or  return  them.  Ask  for  lists  and  biweekly  Li- 
brary Critic  and  state  subjects  in  which  interested. 

Oriental  Esoteric  Library,    -    126  Washington,  D.  C. 


Feet  Hurt  ? 

Stop  all  Trouble  at  Once  Without 

Discomfort  or  Medicines  with 
Thp  FAMII  Y  Shoe    stretcher 

I  lie    rHIlllLI    FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  Greatest  Device  of  the  age  for  the  fci-t.  Pre- 
vents and  cures  corns,  bunions  and  tender  spots 
without  medicines  or  mussy  applications.  Mabeft 
your  Nhoes  fit  perfectly.  Produres  absolute  ease 
and  oonifoi-t.  Lasts  forever.  Endorsed  by  pbysi- 
cians.  Send  for  full  partieulars  with  list  o£  the 
best  things  for  foot  comfort — /'rec. 
THE  PEDICURE  CO.,  Dept.  SK.  Buffalo,  H.  Y. 


^  The  most  convenient  Collapsible  Bod  for  all  pur-  ^ 
poses.     It  is  strong  rind  thoroughly  <'omfortHble, 
When  not  hi  use  it  folds  up  into  a  nnit,  -small  packii^'i' 
Can  ho  carried  from  place  to  place  witlumt  cfToit. 


Price 
$3.00 


STEINFELD     BROS 


WEIGHS  15  LBS. 

Guaranteed  to 
Sustain  800  lbs. 

Ideal  for  Cam  p.  Mutnr  Buat, 
Yacht.  Bungalow.  Lawn  or 
Porch,  and  continually  use- 
in  emergf;ncies.     Fi>r  sak-  at 
all  dipartment,  furniture   and 
sporting  ifoods  stori.-s.     Ask  for 
cumpand  lawn  furniture  hook  let. 
680      Broad  wo_>'.  New  ^orV.     Jta 


rr  s  £.£:  s  COPS 
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propounded.  To  the  first,  "  Do  you  believe 
the  increased  gold  supply  is  the  biggest 
cause  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living?  " 
thirty-two  replied,  of  whom  sixteen  replied 
affirmatively,  thirteen  said  the  increased 
supply  of  gold  was  "  one  of  the  real  causes," 
while  three  replied  definitely  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  preponderance  of  this  testimony 
therefore  favors  the  gold-supply  theory. 
To  the  second  question,  "  Do  you  believe 
the  general  price-level  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance in  the  future?  "  thirty-six  made 
answer,  of  whom  fifteen  replied  without 
qualification  in  the  affirmative,  seventeen 
thought  prices  would  go  higher  but  not 
steadily  and  indefinitely,  while  four  pre- 
dicted more  or  less  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent level.  The  preponderance  of  opinion 
therefore  favored  a  continued  increase  in 
prices.  The  third  question,  "  What  form 
of  investment  do  you  consider  the  most 
desirable  in  a  period  of  rising  prices?  " 
brought  out  twenty-six  replies,  of  which 
sixteen  specifically  recommended  stocks, 
while  six  favored  real  estate,  three  short- 
term  notes  or  bonds,  and  one  mortgages  or 
bonds. 

It  therefore  appears  that  twenty-two  out 
of  twenty-six,  in  a  time  of  rising  prices, 
favor  such  investments  as  give  the  buyer 
an  equity  in  the  ownership  rather  than 
bonds.  The  theory  is  that  the  stock- 
holder in  a  corporation,  or  an  owner  of  an 
equity  in  land,  will  participate  in  an  in- 
creasing rise  in  prices  or  value.  As  prices 
in  general  rise,  so  will  equities  rise.  Per- 
sons holding  bonds,  however,  will  suffer 
from  declines  in  value,  the  rate  of  interest 
,%nd  the  principal  of  the  bonds  being  fixt 
and  limited,  while  the  money  standard  in 
which  they  are  payable  will  constantly  de- 
preciate. In  this  fact  is  found  the  source 
of  the  recent  depreciation  in  the  surpluses 
of  i".avings-banks,  which  has  led  to  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  paid  to 
depositors. 

HUNDRED-DOLLAR  BONDS  FOR  THE 
SMALL  INVESTOR 

Financial  papers  note  the  increasing 
popnlarity  of  bonds  in  small  denomina- 
tions, and  especially  the  $100  bond.  More 
and  more  is  it  realized,  as  remarked  by  The 
Financial  World,  that  in  a  country  such  as 
ours,  peopled  by  nearly  100,000,000  souls, 
"  there  is  a  vast  army  of  small  investors 
whose  wealth  in  the  aggregate  is  enormous, 
but  who  individually  have  not  at  one  time 
as  much  as  $500  or  $1,000  to  invest  in  se- 
curities." It  is  predicted  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  "  when  the  annual  pur- 
chases of  small  denomination  bonds  will 
run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions,  for  our 
capacity  to  absorb  such  issues  is  many 
times  greater  than  that  of  France,  where 
this  form  of  investment  has  been  culti- 
vated to  its  highest  degree."  Small  bonds 
find  favor,  not  only  with  corporations,  but 
witli  other  conservative  financial  interests, 
which  see  in  them  "  one  of  the  most  eff(H;t- 
ive  safety  devices  for  the  correction  of  the 
gambling  mania,  with  which  the  country 
is  affected  from  time  to  time  in  eft'orts  to 
get  rich  quickly." 

A  WTJter  in  The  Wall  Street  Magazine 
points  out  that  these  hundred-dollar  bonds 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  cor[)orations 
issuing  them  as  do  bonds  of  $1,000  and 
So,000  denominations.  CJovernment  bonds 
and  a  large  number  of  municiiKil  bonds 
may  now  be  purciiased  in  hundred-dollar 
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Conservative  6%  July  Investments 

Conservatism  Should  Be  the  Guiding  Principle  of  E'very  Investor 

We  recommend  as  an  excellent  type  of  investment,  combining 
safety,  stability,  income  and  convertibility,  (j%  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds,  in  denominations  of  $500,  $1,000  and  $5,000,  secured  by  the  following 
downtown  Chicago  store  and  office  buildings: 


Westminster  Building — 

Located  at  the  S.  W.  Corner  of  Monroe  and  Dear- 
bom  SU.  A  16-story  buiidinsr  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
the  moat  important  bankins  institutions,  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  largeat  office  buildings  and  retail  establiah- 
znenta  in  the  city —one  block  from  State  Street. 

The  Bonds  are  guaranteed,  aa  to  principal  and 
Interest,  by  responsible  men  worth  over  two  million  dollars. 
Total  ijaue,  S760  Con.  Total  value  of  aecanty.  $1,600,000 
1  double  the  '     " 


— more  than  < 


he  amount  of  the  bond  issue. 

Price,  101  and  Interest 


Rumeley  Building — 

S,  E.  Corner  HarrlFon  and  La  Salle  Sts. — aval- 
oable  comer  in  the  loop  district  of  thia  city. 

The  Bonds  are  the  obligation  of  successfal  and 
responsible  business  men.  Total  issue.  $100,000,  Total 
security.  $200,000— double  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue. 

Price,  100  and  Interest 


Webster  Building — 

Located  on  I^  Salle  St.,  between  Jackson  Blvd.  and 
Van  Buren  St.,  opposite  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
in  the  financial  district  of  Chicago. 

The  Bonds  are  guaranteed,  as  to  interest  and 
principal,  by  men  of  large  means.  Total  issue, 
8550,000.  Total  value  of  security.  81,200,000— 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue. 

Price,  101  and  Interest 
Madison   Terminal  Building — 

S.  E.  Corner  of  Madison  and  Clinton  Sts..  oppo- 
site the  Chicago  A  Northwestern  R.  R.  Depot. 

Total  issue,  8215,000.  Total  security,  8475.000 — 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue. 

Price,  100  and  Interest 


Thirty  Years  Without  a  Dollar  Loss 

We  have  sold  this  class  of  securities  exclusively,  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
withou*  the  loss  of  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  for  any  client. 

You,  as  a  July  investor,  are  entitled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  conservative  investors  who  have  been  purchasing  investments  of  ns  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  Their  collective  judgment  of  what  constitutes  conservative  investments 
with  substantial  income  and  convertibility  should  be  a  splendid  guide  to  you  when  pan- 
ning your  July  investments. 

It  is  our  custom  to  repurchase  securities  from  our  clients, 
upon  request,  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  less  a  handling  charge  of 
1  per  cent,  thus  making  them  readily  convertible  into  cash. 

We  wll  be  pleased  to  submit  detailed  information  describing  these 
and  other  conservative  investments. 

Write  for  July  Circular.  No.  247A 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

MORTGAGE  a^  BOND  BANKERS 

ESTABLISHED    1082 

STRAUS   BUILDING.  CHICAGO- 


78b 


BP 
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,  For  ^8  years  we  have  been  paying  our  cnstomAES 
the  highest  returns  coosistent  with  coDservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $2U0  and  up 
which  we  can  reconiniend  after  the  most  thorough 
persuoal  invest igatioc.  I'lease  ask  for  Loaa  List  No.  7  1  jf 
$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence, Kans 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

I>csi$;iis  iiiid  Kstlinates  Fui-nisliod 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  ilhistrated  booklet.     Free. 


Safe  Investment-Satisfactoiy  Income 

WOULD  YOU  CARE  to  become  a  part  owner  of 
the  income-producing  properties  shown  herewith — 
and  of  others  similar  to  them? 

•I  They  are  located  on  Manhattan  Island,  in  the  very  heart  of  New 
York  City— the  most  valuable  and  the  most  productive  area  of  its  size 
in  the  world. 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  or  more  may  be  invested  with  per- 
feet  safety.  It  is  a  good  place  to  invest  your  surplus  funds  or 
incoming  dividends  because  it  offers  a  more  satisfactory  income-yield 
than  you  can  generally  obtain,  with  a  higher  degree  of  safety. 

Dclailcd  information  gladly  sent  on  request.     Write  for  circular  44. 

NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE  SECURITY  COMPANY 


A8.icts.  $10,594,305.96 
42  BROADWAY 


Capital  Stock,  $3,950,000 

NF.W  YORK  CITY 


1362 


Williams 

Shaving  Powder 


Williams'  Shaving  Powder 
not  only  has  the  ineompar- 
able  qualities  of  Williams' 
Shaving  Stick,  the  same 
creamy,  soothing,  anti- 
septic lather,  but  it  is  also 
put  up  in  the  patented, 
quick,  handy,  nickeled 
Hinged-cover  box. 


— ^      The  Holder  Top  is  the  newest 

lll^l      form  of  Williams'  Shaving- Stick. 
>       It  enables  you  grasp  the  stick 
■        firmly   until    the  last 
—      W.\    fraction  is  used.  The 
fingers  need  not  touch 
the  soaj). 

Williams'  Shaving 
Stick  also  comes  in 
the  familiar  patented  Illnged-cover 
nickeled  box  as  formerly. 

A  trial  sjimplo  of  cither  Williams'  ShavinK.Stick 
orSliavjnif  I'owdeniiiiiled  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Addres.  THE  J.  B.WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


im^ 


t^^] 


»13i» 

■         FKIIOMT 

Solid  Oak^"" 

'Golderx  or  Weatherf^d) 

LETTER  FILE^T.L°;r 


'jT&woTHt'oil*'"  r''li'rt^arings.     A'ljnst- 

able  foll"W  Ifli^ks  li. Id  papers  vcrtirftUy 

forf/uifJtand  eftJ!f/r'f*-r<-ncc.  (V.nt.t  nictcd 

entircljrcif  SitUdOnk — iiK-rtiaikiL-ally  per* 

fort,     Prnrtically  IndpstrucliMc.     Hand* 

•omrly    flniBhcd  ;     matches    firwrt    oftiro 

furni»h)nf;fl.    Birch  UaLugany  ^14. 00.    Ask 

your  dealer. 

FREE  €»Ulo«r  •*D"— M  pag'-s  of  filing  und 
tlrii'--'.,iviiiif  offlfo  dfjvicoa.  li'd,\L.\ft**Y\\\n^ 
Hairr**«tlon«*'  s^tlvcs  your  filing  problnns. 
C»ulo(c'*t**  siiow  «  hnjiflaomejnexpfiira' 
U-f-t  tiectional  Uttokcasea  (iwo  rtyleB). 
Frrlirht  Paid  cart  of  Mont..  Wto.. Colo.  Olcla. 
and  TeX;i3,    Cvnsi'it'-'ntly  I'jW  i^rtcs  U-yond. 

The  y^^  Manufacturing  Co. 


SUUnion  8t 

New  York  Office. 


Monroe,  Mich. 

JOB  Fulton  8tre<-t. 
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denominations.  There  are  also  well-known 
railroad,  public  utility,  and  industrial 
bonds  issued  in  denominations  of  $100. 
Among  the  companies  that  issue  them  are 
the  following:  Southern  Pacifie  Railroad, 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hartford  Railroad,  Colorado 
&  Southern  Railroad,  Southern  Railway, 
Erie  Railroad,  Western  Pacific  Railroad, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
Denver  Gas  &  Electric,  American  Tel.  & 
Tel.,  Laclede  Gas,  Underground  Electric 
Rj's.  of  London,  American  Tobacco,  Amer- 
ican Type  Founders,  General  Electric, 
and  International  Steam  Pump. 

These  bonds  yield  from  4  to  6  per  cent. 
Many  are  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  hence  are  easily  market- 
able. Among  the  advantages  which  they 
possess  the  following  are  enumerated: 

"Not  only  can  a  man  with  a  hundred 
dollars  make  a  conservative  investment 
but  he  has  an  investment  which  can  be  sold 
at  any  time,  a  most  important  feature.  It 
is  not  like  a  small  parcel  of  land  on  which 
taxes  come  due  only  too  frequently  and 
which  must  be  held  until  some  one  happens 
along  who  desires  to  buy  it.  There  is 
always  a  market  for  hundred-dollar  bonds. 
You  simply  take  them  to  a  broker  or  bond- 
house  and  receive  a  check  for  their  market 
value  as  soon  as  the  order  is  executed — ■ 
usually  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes. 

"Possibly  you  may  feel  that  you  do  not 
care  to  tie  your  money  up;  but  banks  will 
loan  you  75  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
market  value  on  standard  bonds. 

"In  savings-banks,  if  you  draw  your 
money  out  before  the  end  of  the  quarter  or 
half-year,  you  lose  all  your  interest,  while 
interest  accrues  on  a  bond  daily.  That  is, 
if  you  purchase  a  bond  to-day  and  sell  it 
to-morrow,  you  receive  one  day's  interest. 
All  bonds  sell  "and  interest,"  and  the  in- 
terest is  usually  paid  semiannually,  so  if 
the  interest  dates  are  January  and  July, 
and  you  purchase  a  bond  the  first  of  April, 
you  pay  the  interest  from  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  first  of  April,  and  on  July  first 
you  receive  the  interest  accruing  for  six 
months,  from  January  to  July.  Your 
money  is  working  for  you  every  single  day. 

"Conservative  bonds  yield  from  4  per 
cent,  to  .5  3^2  per  cent.,  and  some  good  bonds 
may,  as  a  result  of  special  conditions,  re- 
turn 6  per  cent.  This  is  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience  of  capable  financiers. 
The  hundred-dollar  man  profits  by  their 
experience  and  receives  the  same  income 
on  his  money  that  the  owner  of  many 
thousand-dollar  bonds  receives. 

"Another  exceedingly  valuable  feature 
of  the  hundred-dollar  bond  is  that  it  allows 
the  man  with  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
dollars  to  become  a  diversified  investor. 
Instead  of  purchasing  only  one  five-hun- 
dred or  thousand-dollar  bond,  he  may  pur- 
chase five  or  ten  hundred-dollar  bonds  of 
different  corporations.  Ten  eggs  in  each 
of  ten  different  baskets  are  far  better  than 
one-hundred  eggs  in  one  basket. 

"Savings-banks  pay  interest  at  the  rate 
of  '.i  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  the  average 
last  year  being  3.56  per  cent.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  5  per  cent,  is  25  per 
cent,  more  than  4  per  cent.,  and  42  per 
cent,  more  than  33^  per  cent.  Why  should 
you  allow  others  to  invest  your  money  for 
you,  since  it  is  now  possible  for  you  to 
l)urchase  the  same  bond  and  receive  from 
1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  more?  Surely  1 
j)(T  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  more  on  your 
capital  would  repay  you  for  the  slight  in- 
convenience involved  in  cutting  the 
coupons. 

■  In  a  word,  the  standard  hundred-dollar 
b(«ul  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and 
will  tend  to  make  real  investors  out  of 
bank  depositors  and  pursuers  of  the  varie- 
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gated  rainbows  pictiiBed  in  get-rich-quick 
literature. 

THE  JUNE  OUTLOOK  FOR  CROPS 

An  article  discussing  the  value  of  the 
Agricultural  Department's  estimate  of  the 
crops,  as  made  up  for  the  first  of  June,  is 
printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Pofit. 
While  the  estimate  indicated  a  decided 
loss  in  the  total  crop  of  winter  wheat,  this 
crop,  we  are  told,  is  "  rather  apt  to  improve 
between  June  1  and  the  July  harvest." 
Such  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
seven  recent  years;  the  improvement, 
however,  was  slight,  except  in  two  years. 
A  few  other  years  showed  losses  in  June. 
One  of  these  was  last  year,  when  the  great 
drought  cut  down  the  crop's  condition 
3§  per  cent.,  so  that  an  indicated  crop  of 
480,000,000  bushels  fell  to  458,000.000 
bushels.  The  year  1903  was  another 
year  in  which  June  produced  a  reduction 
from  the  estimates  sent  out  on  the  first  of 
the  month.  The  trouble  then  was  excess- 
ive rains.  As  to  spring  wheat,  the  June 
condition  "  is  almost  always  favorable." 
The  writer  adds: 

"Only  once  in  the  ten  past  years  (in 
1907,  when  abnormal  cold  in  the  early 
summer  hurt  the  crop)  has  this  month's 
Government  condition  estimate  fallen  be- 
low 90.  It  has  not  often  improved  after 
the  June  1  compilations,  however.  Last 
year,  the  spring-planted  crop's  condition 
declined  20  per  cent,  in  the  hot,  dry  spell 
of  June;  in  1910,  a  similar  scorching  visita- 
tion in  the  Northwest  cut  it  down  31  per 
cent.  These  were,  however,  very  excep- 
tional misfortunes,  and  perhaps  even  the 
doctrine  of  mathematical  probabilities 
should  protect  us  from  a  similar  result  this 
season.  In  the  decade  prior  to  1910,  spring 
wheat  held  its  own  very  respectably,  after 
the  June  report,  with  the  exception  of  two 
unlucky  years — 1903,  when  the  Govern- 
ment's condition  percentage  dropt  from 
95.9  in  June,  to  82.5  in  July,  and  1900,  when 
a  devastating  drought  cut  the  percentage 
during  that  month  from  87  to  55.  It  is 
the  dry  spells  which  are  the  enemy  of  the 
spring-wheat  crop  in  June.  Therefore,  it 
ought  to  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
soaking  of  the  soil  by  the  melting  of  the 
winter's  heavy  snows  is  to  be  a  talisman 
this  year." 


Turned  the  Joke. — Pat  was  busy  on  a 
Hull  road  working  with  his  coat  off.  Ther. 
were  two  Englishmen  laboring  on  the  same 
road,  so  they  decided  to  have  a  joke  with 
the  Irishman.  They  painted  a  donkey's 
head  on  the  back  of  Pat's  coat,  and  watched 
to  see  him  put  it  on.  Pat,  of  course,  saw 
the  donkey's  head  on  his  coat,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  Englishmen,  said: 

"  Which  of  yes  wiped  your  face  on  my 
coat?  " —Tit-Bits. 


Under  Suspicion. — There  were  times 
when  McFee  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  father  of  nine  children,  even  if  they 
were  on  the  lines  of  the  proverbial  human 
stepladder,  but  on  the  day  when  he  was 
taking  them  out  for  a  walk  he  felt 
chagrined. 

lie  was  walking  along  at  a  fairly  good 
gait  when  he  was  halted  by  a  policeman, 
who  asked: 

"  I  say,  vou,  what  you  been  doin'?  " 
"  Nothing,"  replied  McPee.    "  Why?  " 
"  Well,  what's  the  crowd  following  you 
for?  " — Judge. 
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